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PREFACE 


TO   THE   AMERICAN    ]^DITION. 


The  American  public  being  here  presented  with  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  Calmet, 
in  a  condensed  and  somewhat  abridged  form,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  edition  has  been  brought  forward,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  revision  of  the 
work  has  been  conducted  by  the  present  Editor. 

August  Calmet  was  a  French  monk,  of  the  Benedictthe  order,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  lite,  abbot  of  Senones,  in  Lorraine.  He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  studies 
connected  with  Biblical  literature  ;  and  his  chief  works  were  a  Commentary  on  all  the  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  (Paris,  1707-16,  23  vols.  4to.  \  reprinted  in  26  vols.  4to., 
and  also  in  9  vok.  folio,)  and  the  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  (Paris, 
1722-28,  4  vols,  folio ;  reprinted  at  Geneva,  1730,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  and  again  at  Paris, 
1730,  in  4  vob.  folio.)  He  published  a  few  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  which  obtamed 
less  notoriety,  and  died  at  Fans  in  1757,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  vears.  His  general 
character,  as  a  scholar  and  writer,,  is  that  of  a  diligent  and  judicious  collector  and  compiler, 
with  more  of  tolerance  than  was  usual  among  the  Catholics  of  that  day,  but  without  any 
profound  skill  in  original  investigation,  or  any  distinguished  tact  or  taste  in  the  plan  and 
airangement  of  his  works. 

His  Dictionary  is  justly  regarded  as  affording  a  popular  exhibition  of  the  learning  then 
extant  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  without  making  in  itself  any  important  additions 
to  the  common  stock.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  D'Oyly  and  Cfolson,  and  pub- 
lished in  1732,  in  3  vols,  folio.  There  are  said  to  have  been  versions  of  it  also  in  the 
Latin,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  But  no  further  edition  of  it  appeared  in 
England  until  1797,  when  it  was  again  published  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  with  considerable  retrencnments  and  additions.  The  retrenchments  consisted, 
principally,  in  the  omission  of  articles  resting  on  the  authority  of  rabbinic  literature  and 
Catholic  tradition,  and  not  directly  illustrative  of  the  Bible.  The  additions  were  eiven  in  a 
separate  volume,  under  the  name  of  Fragments,  and  consisted  of  discussions  and  illustra- 
tions of  oriental  life,  character,  and  manners,  drawn  chiefly  from  travellers  in  the  East.  A 
second  editicMi  of  Mr.  Taylor's  revision  was  printed  in  1800-03 ;  and  afterwards  a  third, 
from  which  the  American  edition  of  1812-16,  was  copied,  in  4  vols.  4to.  The  fourth 
London  edition  appeared  in  1823,  enlamd  by  a  second  volume  of  Fragments ;  and  the  fifth 
edition  m  1830,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in  5  vols.  4to.,  the  fifth  volume  consisting 
ooly  of  the  plates. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  an  editor,  and  the  value  of  his  additions  to  Calmet's 
work,  may  be  given  in  few  words.  Acquainted  with  oriental  philology  only  through  the 
meagre  system  of  Masclef  and  Parkhurst ;  as  an  expounder  of  etymologies,  outstripping  even 
the  extravagance  of  the  latter ;  and  as  a  theorist  in  the  ancient  history  of  nations,  overstep- 
ping the  limits  which  even  Bryant  had  felt  himself  constrained  to  observe  ; — ^his  remarks  on 
these  and  many  collateral  topics,  may  be  characterized  as  being  in  general  fanciful,  very 
often  rash,  and  sometimes  even  involving  apparent  absurdity.  They  must  ever  be  received 
by  the  student  with  very  great  caution.  His  chief  and  undoubted  merit  consists  in  diligently 
bringing  together,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  facts  and  extracts  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
antiquities,  manners  and  customs,  and  ge<^raphy,  of  oriental  nations. 
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•  On  account  of  the  diffiise  and  heterogeneous  character  which  the  Dictionary  of  Calmei 
had  thns  been  brought  to  assume,  it  was  a  judicious  step  to  undertake  a  new  revision,  in  whict: 
the  Fragments  should  be  incorporated  with  the  Dictionary  under  one  alphabet,  and  the  whole 
condensed  and  reduced  to  a  proper  form  and  order.  Such  a  work  has  been  published  ii 
London,  during  tke  present  jitear,  m  royal  octavo,  under  the  direction  of  the  editor  of  the  fiftl 
quarto  edition.  In  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  this  compass,  the  plan  appears  to  hav( 
been  to  leave  out  all  articles  not  directly  illustrative  of  the  Scnptures  themselves ;  and  als( 
many^  of  the  prolix  and  trivial  critical  discussions  of  the  Fragments ;  omitting,  however 
nothme  which  it  would  be  of  any  importance  to  retain.  This  plan  appears  to  have  been  acte( 
upon  throughout — ^but  with  some  exceptions,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  ereat  haste.  I  an 
not  aware,  at  least,  that  any  thing  has  been  omitted,  which  it  would  have  oeen  in  any  degre< 
advisable  to  have  retained. 

Such  was  the  work  which  the  enterprising  Publishers  put  into  my  hands,  with  the  reques 
that  I  would  revise  it,  and  prepare  an  edition  for  the  American  public.     On  examining  it, 
found  that  many  retrenchments  might  still  be  made,  in  my  judgment,  with  advantage ;  whil< 
many  additions  also  might  be  introduced,  from  sources  with  which  the  Englbh  editors  appea 
to  have  been  unacquainted. 

The  retrenchments  which  I  have  ventured  to  make,  have  been  chiefly  in  respect  to  sue] 
critical,  etymological,  and  mythological  discussions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  the  English  editor  hac 
retained.  Believing  that  a  much  better  system  of  Hebrew  philoloey  is  beginning  to  be  prev 
alent  in  our  country,  and  also  a  more  sober  and  correct  view  ot  Biblical  interpretation  ii 
general,  I  felt  unwilling  to  sanction  the  circulation  among  us  of  any  such  crude  and  fancifli 
speculations  as  could  only  tend  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  Biblical  student  from  the  right  way 
I  have,  therefore,  not  hesitated  to  strike  out  every  thing  of  this  kind,  which  seemed  to  mc 
positively  wrong  and  of  injurious  tendency ;  although  enough  still  remains  to  confirm  to  th( 
sober-minded  student  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

*  In  the  place  of  these  retrenchments,  and  to  a  much  ^ater  amount,  I  have  made  sucl 
additions  as  seemed  to  be  desirable,  from  all  the  sources  within  my  reach.  The  whole  range 
of  Gennan  labor,  in  the  department  of  Biblical  literature,  appears  to  have  been  almost  un 
known  to  the  English  editors ;  I  have  drawn  copiously  from  it.  The  works  of  moden 
oriental  travellers  have  also  been  extensively  used.  During  the  whole  progress  of  the  work 
the  latest  quarto  edition  of  the  Dictionary  has  been  open  before  me,  as  also  the  French  editioi 
of  1730,  and  the  first  English  one  of  1732 ;  but  I  have  not  found  occasion  to  draw  fron 
them  to  any  great  extent. 

The  present  work  contains  very  many  things  which  I  should  never  have  inserted,  bu 
which,  being  once  there,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  reject.  Such  a  course  wouk 
have  resulted  rather  in  the  compilation  of  a  new  work ;  which  it  was  neither  my  wish  noi 
duty  to  undertake.  My  province  was  merely  to  prepare  a  revised  copy  of  the  Enelish  work 
This  I  have  done,  and  almost  every  page  bears  evidence  of  such  revision.  Of  the  ver^ 
numerous  Scripture  references,  many  have  been  found  wrong,  and  have  been  corrected  ;  bu 
no  systematic  collation  of  them  has  been  made.  Many  errors  also,  which  had  come  dowi 
through  all  the  previous  editions,  have  been  corrected.  At  my  request,  the  Publishers  hav< 
given  a  new  ana  important  map  of  the  country  south  of  Palestine  ;  and,  at  their  own  sug 
gestion,  have  introduced  a  better  plan  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  added  another  map,  illustrativ< 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  sea. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  guardians  and  officers  of  Harvard  Uni 
versity,  and  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  for  the  very  liberal  manner  in  which  they  met  my  wishe: 
for  the  use  of  books  from  their  respective  libraries.  To  the  skilful  and  very  accurate  cor 
rectors  connected  with  the  Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Company,  the  thanks  of  the  Edito 
and  of  the  readers  of  this  work  are  especially  due. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  neither  doctrinal  nor  devotional.  Th< 
object  of  it  is  simply  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  itself,  leaving  t( 
otner  occasions  the  application  of  that  meaning,  as  it  regards  both  the  understanding  and  th< 
heart.  That  the  work  may  have  the  effect  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  study  of  th< 
Sacred  Volume  in  our  land,  is  now  the  Editor's  fervent  prayer,  as  it  has  long  been  th< 
object  of  his  anxious  toil. 

EDWARD   ROBINSON. 

Theol  iSeifi.  Andoverf  Oct.  15,  183*2. 
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AARON 

A.  the  first  letter  in  almost  all  alphabets.    In  Hebrew 

It  IB  called  aiephf  (m)  which  signifies  ox,  from  the 

ri&ape  of  it  in  the  old  Phenlcian  alphabet,  where  it 

somewhat  resembles  the  head  and  horns  of  that  ani- 

maL      (Plutarch.    Quiest.    Sympos.  ix.  2.   Gesenii 

Thesaur.  Heb.  p.  1 )    This  Hebrew  name  has  passed 

over  along  with  the  letter  itself,  into  the  Greek  alpha. 

Both  the  tiebrewB  and  Greeks  employed  the  letters 

of  their  alphabeta  as  numemls ;  and  A,  therefore, 

(nleph  or  alpha)  denoted  (me,  the  first     Hence  our 

Lord  says  of  hintself,  that  he  is  (r«  a)  Mpha  and(Ti  a) 

OtnegOji.  e.  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and 

the  endiniTi  as  he  himself  explains  it,  Rev.  i.  8, 11 ; 

xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  13.     R. 

AARON,  the  son  of  Amnmi  and  Jocliel>ed,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  (Exod.  vi.  20.)  was  l>om  A.  M.  2430; 
that  is,  the  year  before  Pharaoh's  edict  for  destroying 
the  Hebrew  male  infants,  and  three  years  before  his 
brother  Moses,  Exod.  vii.  7.  He  manned  Elisheba, 
the  daughter  of  Ainminadab,  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah, 
(Exotl.  vi.  23.)  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  Nadab  and 
Abthu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.  The  eldest  two  were 
destroyed  by  fire  ftom  heaven ;  fjpom  tlie  other  two 
the  nice  of  the  diief  priests  was  continued  in  Israel, 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  2  seq. 

The  Lord,  having  appeared  to  3Ioses,  and  directed 
him  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  their  oppressive 
bondage  in  "Egypt,  appointed  Aaron  to  be  his  assistant 
and  speaker,  be  being  the  more  eloquent  of  tlie  two, 
Exod.  iv.  14 — 16;  viL  1.  Moses,  having  been  di- 
rected by  God  to  return  into  Egypt,  quitted  Midiaji, 
with  hi^i  family,  and  entered  upon  his  journey.  At 
inoimt  Horeb  be  met  his  brother  Aaron,  who  had 
coino  thither  by  a  divine  direction ;  (Exod.  iv.  27.) 
and  afler  the  usual  salutations,  and  conference  as  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  the  brothers  prosecuted 
their  ioumey  to  Egypt,  A.  M.  2513.  Upon  their 
arrival  in  Mypt,  they  caJled  together  the  elders  of 
Israel,  and  having  announced  to  them  the  pleasure 
of  the  Abnighty,  to  deliver  the  people  fkom  dieir 
bondage,  they  presented  themselves  before  Pharaoh, 
sad  exhibited  the  credentials  of  their  divine  mission, 
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AARON 

by  woriung  several  miracles  in  bis  presence.  Phara- 
oh, however,  drove  them  away,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  repressing  the  strong  hopes  of  the  Ifiraehtes  of  a 
restoration  to  Uberty,  he  ordered  their  lid)orious  oc- 
cupations to  be  greatly  increased.  Overwhelmed 
with  despah*,  the  Hebrews  bitterly  complained  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  who  encouraged  them  to  sustain 
their  oppressions,  and  reiterated  the  determination 
of  God  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  and 
procure  Uie  deliverance  of  his  people,  ch.  v.  In 
aU  their  subsequent  intercourse  with  Pharaoh,  dur- 
ing which  several  powerful  remonstrances  were 
made,  and  many  astonishing  miracles  performed, 
Aaron  appears  to  have  taken  a  veir  prominent  part 
and  to  have  pleaded  with  much  eloquence  and 
effect  the  cause  of  the  injured  Hebrews,  Exod. 
vi.— xii. 

Moses  having  ascended  moimt  Sinai,  to  receive 
the  tables  of  die  law,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  mode  with  Israel,  Aaron,  his  sons,  and 
seventy  elders,  followed  him  partly  up.  They  saw 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  without  sustain- 
ing auv  injury,  (Exod.  xxiv.  1 — ^11.)  and  were  favor- 
ed with  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  Lord.  Jt  was  at  this  time  that  Moses  received 
a  divine  command  to  invest  Aaron  and  his  four  sona 
witii  the  priestiy  office,  the  functicms  of  which  they 
were  to  discharge  before  Jehovah  for  ever.  See 
Priest. 

During  the  forty  days  that  Moses  continued  in  the 
mount,  the  people  became  impatient,  and  tumultu- 
ously  addressed  Aaron:  ''Make  us  gods,*'  said  they, 
*<  wliich  shall  go  before  us :  for  as  to  this  Moses,  the 
man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
we  know  not  what  is  become  of  him,"  Exod.  xxxii. 
1  seq.  Aaron  desired  them  to  bring  their  pendants, 
and  the  ear-rings  of  their  wives  and  children ;  which, 
being  brought,  were  melted  down  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  fonned  into  a  golden  calf.  Before  this  calf 
Aaron  built  an  altar,  and  the  people  sacrificed, 
danced^  and  diverted  themselves  around  it,  exclaim- 
ing, ''  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
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thee  up  out  of  the  land  Qf  Egypt**  The  Lord  having 
informed  Moses  of  the  sm  of  the  Israelites,  (Exod. 
joaoL  7.)  he  immediately  descended,  carrying  the 
tables  of  the  law,  which,  as  he  approached  the  carap, 
he  threw  upon  the  around  and  broke,  (ver.  19.)  re- 
proachinff  the  people  with  their  transgression,  and 
Aaron  with  his  weakness.  Aaron  at  first  endeavor- 
ed to  excuse  himself,  but  afterwards  became  penitent, 
humbled  himself,  and  was  pardoned.  The  taberna- 
cle having  been  completed,  and  the  offerings  prepar- 
ed, Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  with  tlie 
holy  oil,  and  invested  with  the  sacred  garments, 
Exod.  xl.  Lev.  viii.  Scarcely,  however,  were  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  this  solemn  service  com- 
pleted, when  his  two  eldest  sons,  Nadab  and  Ahihu, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  presuming 
to  bum  incense  in  the  tabernacle  with  struuge  fire, 
Lev.  X. 

Subsequently  to  this  affecting  occurx'encc,  there 
was  little  in  the  life  of  Aaron  that  demands  particular 
notice.  During  the  fortv  years  that  he  discharged 
the  priestly  office,  his  duties  were  apparently  at- 
tended to  with  assidul^,  and  his  general  conduct, 
excepting  Uie  ease  of  his  joining  Miriam  in  mur- 
muring against  Moses,  and  distrusting  the  divine 
power  at  Kadesh,  was  blameless.  Numb.  xii.  xx. 
8— IL 

In  the  fortieth  year  afler  the  departure  of  the 
Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  and  while  tliey  were  en- 
camped at  Mosera,  Aaron,  by  the  divine  command, 
ascended  mount  Hor.  Here  Moses  divested  hun  of 
his  pontifical  robes,  which  were  placed  upon  his  son 
Eleazar ;  '*and  Aaron  died  on  the  top  of  tlie  mount,'' 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years, 
''and  the  congregation  mourned  for  him  thirty  days," 
Numb.  XX.  2^—29 ;  xxxiii.  38. 

There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  tlie  scripture 
account  of  the  place  of  Aaron^s  death.  In  the  pas- 
sages above  referred  to,  it  is  said  that  it  occurred  in 
moimt  Hor ;  but  in  Deut  x.  6.  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  Moaeroy  or  more  properly,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  word,  at  Moser,  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  removed,  by  supposina  that  the  place 
Mosera  lay  near  the  foot  of  mount  Hor,  perhaps  on 
the  elevated  open  plain  from  whii*.h  the  mountain 
rises,  as  described  by  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  430.  Josenhus,  Eusebius, 
and  Jerome,  all  agree  in  placing  tne  sepulchre  of 
Aaron  upon  the  summit  of  mount  Hor,  where  it  is 
still  preserved  and  venerated  by  the  Arabs.  When 
the  supposed  tomb  was  visited  by  Mr.  Legh,  it  was 
attendea  by  a  crippled  Arab  hermit,  about  eiglity 
years  of  age,  who  conducted  the  travellers  into  a 
small  white  building,  crowned  by  a  cupola.  The 
monument  itself  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  is 
patched  together  out  of  firagments  of  stone  and  mar- 
ble. The  proper  tomb  is  excavated  in  the  rock  be- 
low.   See  HoR. 

1.  In  reviewing  the  life  of  Aaron,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  remark  the  manner  of  his  introduction  into 
the  history.  He  at  once  appears  as  a  kind  of  assist- 
ant, and  so  fitf  an  inferior,  to  his  brother  Moses ;  vet 
he  had  some  advantages  which  seem  to  have  entitled 
him  to  prior  consideration.  He  was  the  elder  bro- 
ther, an  elocjuent  speaker,  and  also  favored  by  di- 
vine inspiration.  We  have  no  cause  assigned  why 
he  was  not  preferred  to  Moses,  in  respect  of  authori- 
ty ;  and  therefore  no  other  cause  can  now  be  assign- 
ed than  the  divine  good  pleasure,  acting  perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  superior  education  ana  consequent 
influence  of  Moses. 


2.  Among  the  most  confirming  signs  given  bi 
God  to  Moses,  may  be  placed  the  interview  with  hi; 
broiler  Aaron  at  mount  Horeb.  Tliis  being  prcdioi 
ed  by  God,  and  directly  taking  place,  must  have  beci 
veryconvincing  to  Moses.  (Sec  sonietliiug  simil.i 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  cliap.  xxxii.  8.)  It  blioiil 
seem  also,  tliat  Aaron  would  not  have  uiKlciiakcii  ; 
journey  of  two  mouths,  from  Eg}'pt  to  mount  Sinai 
at  great  hazoi'd  and  expense,  unless  he  had  been  wil 
assured  of  tlie  authoritv  which  sent  liim;  hc'iiIk 
could  he  have  expected  to  find  Moses  wliere  lie  di* 
find  hini,  unless  by  divine  direction ;  since  tlie  plact 
aflcrwards  called  the  mount  of  God,  was  then  undis 
tinguished  and  unfrequented.  Atuon,  thcrelore,  ^\  a 
a  sign  to  Moses,  as  Moses  was  a  sign  to  Aai'on. 

3.  It  seems  j)roba1)lc  that  Aoi-on  was  in  circiiinst.;]i 
CCS  above  those  of  the  lower  class  of  people  in  Kg-ypi 
Hod  he  been  among  tliose  who  were  kept  to  iIk  i 
doily  bondagt?,  he  could  ill  have  spared  tune  am 
cost*  for  a  journey  to  Ilorob.  Although  the  brother 
then,  had  no  pretension  to  sovereign  authority  b 
descent,  yet  tliey  were  of  consideration  among  tli 
Israelites,  either  by  propeity ,  or  ofiice,  or  perliap 
from  the  fact  of  Closes'  long  residence  and  educatioi 
at  the  Egj'ptian  court;  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
source  of  influence  to  himself  and  to  his  faniiJN 
Both  Moses  and  Aoi-on  seem  to  be  acknowhulged  b 
Pharaoh,  and  by  many  of  his  servants,  as  pei\-oii«  ir 
consideration,  and  as  proper  agents  for  iransactiii 
business  l>etween  the  Israelites  and  the  king.  Aaroi 
performed  the  miracles  before  Pharaoh,  too,  withoii 
any  wonder  being  expressed  by  him,  how  a  perso 
Uke  him  should  acquire  such  skill  and  eloquene^ 
Had  Moses  and  Aaron  been  merely  private  persont 
Phai*aoh  would,  no  doubt,  have  punished  tlicir  intrn 
sion  and  mipertinence. 

4.  We  caunot  palliate  the  sin  of  whicli  Aaron  wa 
guilty,  when  \el\  in  charge  of  Israel,  in  coiijunctio; 
witli  Hur,  wdiile  Moses  was  in  the  mount,  receivin 
the  law.  His  authority  should  have  been  exerted  t 
restrain  the  people's  infatuation,  instead  of  forward 
ing  tlieir  design.  (See  Calf.)  As  to  his  persoi.r 
concern  in  the  affair,  w^c  may  remark,  that  if  his  ow 
faith  or  patience  was  exhausted,  or  if  he  ?up])osr 
Moses  to  be  dea«1,  then  there  could  have  been  no  col 
hision  between  tliein.  Nor  durst  he  have  done  as  h 
did,  had  he  expected  the  immediate  return  of  Mot . 
His  activity  in  building  the  altar  to  the  calf  render 
his  subsequent  submission  to  Moses  utterly  inexrll 
cable,  hail  not  a  divine  conviction  been  enipluyed  u 
die  occasion.  It  is  to  he  remarked,  that  noiliini;  i 
siiid  of  the  interference  of  Hur,  the  coa(Vniif>r  o 
Am-on  in  the  govennnent  of  tlie  people,  'flic  lattr 
seems  to  have  shrunk  with  unholy  timidity  iVoi 
his  duty  of  resistance  to  the  i)rorecdiiK:s  of  tli 
I>eople,  fearing  their  disposition,  vs  "set  on  lnl^ 
chief,"  which  he  pleads  in  excuse,  Exod.  xxaI 
22—24. 

5.  The  sedition  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  ns^aii.- 
Moses,  (Numb.  xii.  1.)  affords  another  arffunu  i 
against  the  supposition  of  collusion  between  th 
brothers.  Aaron  assumes,  at  first,  a  high  tone,  an 
pretends  to  no  less  gifts  than  his  brotlier;  but  h 
afterwards  acknowledges  his  folly,  and,  w^th  IMirian 
submits.  Aaron  was  not  visited  with  the  lepro>;i 
but  he  could  well  judge  of  its  reality  on  his  sister 
it  was  his  proper  ofiice  to  exclude  her  from  the  cam 
for  seven  days;  and  by  his  expression  of  "flesh  lial 
consumed,"  it  should  seem  that  it  was  an  inveterat 
kind  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  the  more  sisma 
Aaron's  affection,  interest,  and  passion,  all  concui 
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red  to  harden  him  against  any  thing  less  tlian  fUU 
conviction  of  a  divine  interposition.  But  he  weU 
knew  that  it  was  not  in  the  p6wer  of  Moses  to  in- 
flict this  disease,  in  so  sudden  and  decided  a  mauner. 

6.  The  departure  of  Aaron  for  death,  has  some- 
thing in  it  very  singular  and  impressive.  In  the 
sight  of  all  the  congregation,  he  quits  the  camp  for 
the  mountain,  where  he  is  to  die.  On  ttie  way, 
Moees  his  brother,  and  Eleazar  his  son,  divest  hun 
of  his  pontifical  habits,  and  attend  him  to  the  last. 
We  view,  in  imagination,  the  feeble  old  man  oscend- 
ing  the  mount,  there  transferring  the  insignia  of  his 
omce  to  his  son,  and  giving  up  the  ghost,  with  that 
faith,  that  resignation,  that  mcelmess,  which  became 
one  who  had  been  honored  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  witli  the  ^pical  representation  of  the  gi'cat  Iligh- 
priest  himself. 

7.  In  the  general  character  of  Aaron  there  was 
much  of  the  meekness  of  his  brother  Moses.  He 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  serve  his  brethren, 
upon  all  occasions;  and  was  too  easily  persuaded 
against  his  own  judgment.  This  appears  when  the 
people  excited  him  to  make  the  golden  calf,  and  when 
Miriam  urged  him  to  rival  his  brother. 

8.  When  we  consider  the  talents  of  Aaron,  his 
natural  eloquence,  and  his  probable  acquirements  In 
knowledge,  that  God  ofleu  spake  to  him  as  well  as 
to  Moees,  and  thAt  E^ptian  priests  were  scribes,  as  a 
duty  of  their  profession ;  it  is  not  very  unlikely,  that 
he  assisted  his  brother  in  writing  some  parts  of  the 
books  which  now  bear  the  name  of  Moses ;  that,  at 
least,  he  kept  journals  of  public  transactions ;  that 
be  transcribed,  perhaps,  the  orders  of  Moses,  espe- 
cially those  relatmg  to  the  priesta  If  this  be  admis- 
sible, then  we  account  at  once  for  such  difference  of 
st>'le  as  appears  in  these  books,  and  for  such  smaller 
variations  in  diflerent  places,  as  would  naturally  arise 
from  two  persons  recording  the  same  facts ;  we  ac- 
count for  this  at  once,  without,  in  any  degree,  lessen- 
ing the  authority,  the  antiquity,  or  the  real  value  of 
these  books.  It  accounts,  also,  for  the  third  person 
being  used  when  speaking  of  Moses :  perhaps,  too, 
for  some  of  the  praise  and  commendation  of  Moses, 
which  is  most  remarkable  where  Aaron  is  most  in 
fault.  See  Numb.  xii.  3.  In  Deuteronomy,  Moses 
uses  the  pronouns,  /,  and  me:  ^ I  said,'' — " the  Lord 
Kaid  to  me,**  which  are  rarely  or  never  used  in  the 
foniier  books.    See  Biblb. 

.V-VROXITES,  Levites  of  tlie  family  of  Aaron ; 
the  priests  who  particularly  served  the  sanctuary. 
Numb.  iv.  5  seq.  1  Chron.  xii.  27;  xxvii.  17.  See 
Levites. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
HebivuTS  and  the  5th  of  their  ecclesiastical  year, 
which  began  with  Nisan.  It  had  thirty  days,  and 
nearly  answcFS  to  the  moon  of  July.  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.  See  the  Jewish  Cai.- 
EM>AK  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

AB.VDDON,  or  APOLLYON,  the  destroyer ;  the 
name  ascribed  (Rev.  ix.  11.)  to  the  angel  of  the  abyss, 
or  Tartarus,  L  e.  the  angel  of  death.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  king  and  head  of  the  Apocalyptic 
k>cu8t8  under  the  fifth  trumpet,  Rev.  ix.  11.  See 
Locust. 

AB.ANA,  or  AM  AN  A,  (the  former  bemg  the  Ketkib, 
or  reading  of  tiie  Hebrew  text ;  and  the  latter  the  JTen, 
or  marginal  reading,^  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers 
cited  bv  Naaman  (^  Kings  v.  12.)  as  rivers  of  Damas- 
cus. The  latter  is  probimly  the  true  name,  signifying 
fermmal ;  the  change  of  m  into  b  being  veiy  common 
m  the  oriental  dialects. 


Interpreters  have  l)een  much  divided  in  regard  to 
^e  streams  probably  designated  by  the  names  Abana 
and  Pharpar.  One  of  these  undoubtedly  is  the  pres- 
ent Barroda  (the  cold),  the  Chrysonikoas  of  the  an- 
cients, which  rises  in  Anti-Libanus  and  flows  through 
Damascus.  Just  above  the  city  it  is  divided  into 
several  branches,  (some  travellers  say  three,  and 
others  five,)  which  pass  around  the  city  on  the  out- 
side, and  afford  water  for  the  numerous  gardens  by 
wbicli  the  city  is  surrounded ;  while  the  main  stream 
passes  tlirough  and  waters  the  city  itself.  Below 
the  city  they  again  mostly  unite,  and  the  river  loses 
itself  in  a  marsh  a  few  miles  S.  E.  fit>m  Damascus. 
The  branches  here  meutioncd  are  evidently  artificial ; 
and  if  we  now  suppose  that  originally  Uiere  were 
but  iioo  branches  in  all,  (the  others  being  a  work  of 
later  times,)  these  two  branches  may  perhaps  have 
l)ceu  the  Auana  and  Phaipar. — ^Anotner  suppoedtion, 
however,  is  more  probable,  viz.  that^ne  of  the  streams 
is  tlie  Barrada ;  while  the  other,  (perhaps  the  Amana, 
or  perennial  stream,)  may  be  the  little  river  F^th,  or 
Fege,  which  rises  near  the  village  of  like  name  in  a 
pleasant  valley  about  15  or  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Damas- 
cus. Dr.  Richardson  describes  it  as  issuing  at  once 
from  the  limestone  rock,  a  deep,  rapid  stream  of 
about  thirty  feet  wide.  It  is  pure  and  cold  as  iced 
water,  and  after  coursing  down  a  rugged  channel  for 
above  a  hundred  yards,  falls  into  the  Barrada,  which 
comes  from  another  valley,  and  is  here  only  half  as 
wide  as  the  Fijih.  Its  waters,  also,  like  those  of  the 
Jordan,  have  a  white,  sulphureous  hue.    •R. 

ABAGARUS,  see  Abgar. 

ABARIM,  mountains  east  of  Jordan,  over  apdnst 
Jericho,  on  the  northern  border  of  Moab,  withm  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  .  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine exactly  their  extent  Eusebius  fixes  them  at  six 
miles  west  of  Hesbbon,  and  seven  east  of  Livias.  The 
mountains  Nebo,  Pisgah,  and  Peer,  were  summits 
of  the  Abarim.  Numb,  xxvii.  12;  xxxiii.  47,  48. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  49. 

ABBA,  a  Syriac  word  signifying  father,  and  ex- 
pressive of  attachment  and  confidence.  When  the 
Jews  came  to  speak  Greek,  tliis  word  was  probably 
retained  from  their  ancient  language,  as  bemg  easier 
to  pronounce,  especially  for  children,  than  the  Greek 
pater.  Hence  Paul  says,  "Ye  have  received  the 
Spirit  of-  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father," 
Rom.  viii.  15. 

I.  ABDON,son  of  Hillel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  tenth  judge  of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Elon,  and 
judged  Israel  eight  years,  Judg.  xii.  13^  15.  He  died 
A.  M.  2848,  ante  A.  D.  1156. 

IL  ABDON,  son  of  Micah,  sent  by  kmg  Josiah  to 
Huldsdi  the  prophetess,  to  ask  her  opinion  concern- 
ing the  book  of^the  law,  lately  founa  in  the  temple, 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20.  Some  tlunk  him  to  be  the  same 
as  Achbor,  son  of  Micaiah,  2  Kings  xxii.  12. 

III.  ABDON,  a  city  of  Asher,  given  to  the  Le- 
vites of  Gershon's  family,  Josh.  xxi.  30.  1  Chron. 
vL74. 

ABEDNEGO,  a  Chaldee  name  given  by  the  king 
of  Babylon's  officer  to  Azariah,  one  of  DaniePs  com- 
panions, Dan.  L  7.  Abednego  was  thrown  into  the 
fiery  furnace  at  Babylon,  with  Shadrach  and  Me- 
shach,  for  refusing  to  adore  the  statue  erected  by 
command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  ilL  See  Daitikl 
Some  have  supposed  this  Azariah  to  be  Ezra,  but 
without  sufficient  grounds. 

I.  ABEL,  (Heb.  h^,)  the  second  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Cain  and  Abel  having  been  instructed 
by  theu"  father  Adam  in  the  duty  of  worship  to  then- 
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Creator,  each  offered  the  first-finiits  of  his  labors. 
Cain,  as  a  husbandman,  offered  the  fruits  of  the  field| 
Abel,  as  a  shepherd,  offered  fallings  of  his  flock. 
God  was  pleasod  to  accept  the  offering  of  Abel,  in 
preference  to  that  of  his  brother,  (Heb.  xi.  4.)  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Cain  sank  into  melancholy,  and 
sivinff  himself  up  to  envy,  formed  the  design  of  kill- 
mg  Anel ;  which  he  at  length  effected,  having  invited 
him  to  go  into  the  field.  Gen.  iv.  8,  9.  1  John  iii.  12. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  our  translation  no 
mention  is  made  of  Cam  invitins  his  brother  into  the 
field : — "  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother ;  and  it 
came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain 
rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  liiin." 
But  in  the  Samaritan  text,  the  words  are  express ; 
and  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  kind  of  chasm,  tlius : 
"and  Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother," — *^and  it 
came  to  pass,"  &c.  without  inserting  what  he  said 
to  his  brother. 

The  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  Abel  was  murdered 
in  the  plain  of  Damascus ;  and  accordingly,  his  tomb 
is  still  shown  on  a  high  hill,  near  the  village  of  Sinie 
or  Seneiah,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Damas- 
cus, on  the  road  to  Baalbek.  The  summit  of  tlie 
hill  is  still  called  A*e6&t  Abd ;  but  circumstances  lead 
to  the  probable  supposition,  that  this  was  the  site,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  tne  site,  of  the  ancient  Abela  or 
Abila.  The  legend,  therefore,  was  most  likely  sug- 
gested by  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 

Paul,  speaking  in  commendation  of  Abel,  says, 
(Heb.  xi.  4.)  "By  faith  he  offered  unto  God  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain ;  by  which  he  obtained 
witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his 
gifts ;  and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  even 
after  his  death.  Our  Saviour  places  Abel  at  the  head 
of  those  saints  who  had  been  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake,  and  distinguishes  liirn  by  the  title 
righteoiLSy  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 

n.  ABEL,  (Heb.  S^m,)  Abel-beth-Maacah,  or 
Abel-maim,  a  city  in  the  lioitii  of  Palestine,  of  some 
eonsiderable  size  and  importance,  since  it  is  called  "  a 
mother  in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx.  19.  For  the  identity  of 
Ihe  city  under  these  three  different  names,  comp.  2 
Sam.  XX.  14, 15, 18 ;  1  Kings  xv.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4. 
The  addition  of  Mcuicdfi  marks  it  as  belonging  to  or 
near  to  the  region  Maacah,  which  lay  eastward  of  the 
Jordan,  under  Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  pcrha})s  t]ie 
Ahda  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  lying  between  Pa- 
neas  and  Damascus.     R. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACAH,  that  is  Abel  near  llic 
house  or  city  of  Maacah ;  the  same  as  Abel. 

ABEL-CARMAIM,  or  the  Place  of  the  Vmeyards, 
a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  about  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  or  Rabbath-Ammon,  according  to 
Eusebius,  and  in  his  tunc  still  rich  in  vineyards, 
Judffes  xi.  33. 

ABEL-MAIM,  the  same  as  Abel-bcth-Maacah, 
1  Kings  XV.  20.    2  Chron.  xvi,  4.    See  Abel  IL 

ABEL-MEHOLAH,  the  birth-place  of  Elislia, 
1  Kings  xix.  16.  It  was  situated  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Sc^opolis  or  Bethshan,  (1  Kings  iv.  12.)  and  was 
celebrated  in  connexion  witn  Gideon's  victory  over 
the  Midianites,  Judges  vii.  22. 

ABEL-MIZRAIM,  "the  place  of  the  Egyptians," 
previously  called  "tlie  threshing-fioor  of  Atad,"  Gen. 
L  11.  Jerom  places  it  between  Jericho  and  the  Jor- 
dan ;  three  miles  from  the  former,  and  two  from  the 
latter,  where  Bethax^la  afterwards  stood. 

ABEL-SHITTIM  was  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
beyond  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho.  It  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  AbUa  of  Josephiis,  (Ant.  v.  1. 1.    Bell.  Jud. 


iv.  7.  6.)  and  lay  according  to  him  about  CO  stadia  o 
furlongs  from  the  Jordan.  Numb,  xxxiii.  49.  com] 
xxii.  1.  It  is  more  frequently  called  Shittim  aloni 
Numb.  XV.  1.  Josh.  ii.  1.  Micah  vi.  5.  Eusebiii 
says,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  niouAit  Pco 
Moses  encamped  at  Abel-Shittim  before  the  Israe 
ites  passed  the  Jordan,  under  Joshua.  Here,  seduce 
by  balak,  they  fell  into  idolatry,  and  worsliippc 
Baal-Peor;  on  account  of  which  God  severe! 
punished  them  by  the  hands  of  the  Levites,  cha] 

XXV. 

ABELA,  see  Abila. 

ABEZ,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  20. 

ABGAR,  a  king  of  Edessa,  and  of  the  district  O 
rhoene,  the  seventeenth  of  the  t^venty  kings  wt 
bore  this  name,  and  contemporary  with  Christ.  Tl 
name  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  is  celebrate 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  on  account  of  the  corre 
pondence  which  is  said  to  have  passed  between  hi 
and  Clirist.  The  legend  is,  that  Abgar  wrote  to  tl 
Saviour,  requesting  him  to  come  and  heal  him  of  tl 
leprosy ;  to  which  Christ  replied,  that  he  could  n 
come  to  him,  but  would  send  one  of  his  disciple 
Accordingly  he  is  stud  to  have  sent  Thaddeiis.  Bo 
letters  are  apocrj^ihal,  and  may  be  found  in  Fabri 
Codex  Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  317.  See  also  the  quarto  e 
of  Calmct.    R. 

ABI,  mother  of  Hezekiali,  king  of  Judah  ;  (2  Kin 
xviii.  2.J  called  Abijali,  2  Chron.  xxix.  1. 

ABIA,  in  the  N.  T.  the  same  as  Abijah  in  the  < 
T.  which  see. 

ABIAII,  second  son  of  Samuel.  Being  intrusti 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  he  behaved  ill,  ai 
induced  the  people  to  require  a  king,  1  Sam.  viii.  S 

ABIATHAR,  son  of  Ahunelech,  and  high-pric 
of  the  Jews.  When  Saul  sent  his  emissaries  to  Nc 
to  destroy  all  the  priests  there,  Abiathar,  who  w 
young,  fled  to  David  in  the  wilderness,  (1  Sam.  x^ 
11,  soq.)  with  whom  he  continued  in  the  charact 
of  high-priest.  Saul,  it  would  appear,  trausferr 
the  dignity  of  the  liigh-})riesthood  from  Ithama; 
family  to  that  of  Eleazar,  by  conferring  tlie  offi 
upon  Zadok.  Thus  there  were,  at  the  same  tin 
two  higli-pricsls  in  Israel ;  Abiathar  with  David,  aj 
Zadok  with  Saul.  This  double  priesthood  continu 
from  the  death  of  Ahimelech  till  the  reign  of  Sol 
mon;  when  Abiathar,  attaching  himself  to  Adonijc 
was  deprived  by  Solomon  of  his  priesthood,  1  Kin 
ii.  27.  The  race  of  Zadok  alone  exercised  this  mi 
istrj-  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  exclu 
iug'the  family  of  Ithamar,  according  to  the  predicti' 
made  to  EU  the  high-priest,  1  Sam.  iii.  11,  &c. 

A  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that 
1  Kings  ii.  27,  Abialliar  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  t 
priest's  office  by  Solomon ;  while  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1 
1  Chron.  xviii.  16,  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  Ahimelech  the  s 
of  Abiathar  is  said  to  be  high-priest  along  wi 
Zadok.  The  most  probable  solution  is,  that  Ix: 
fatlicr  and  son  each  bore  tlie  two  names  Ahinielc 
and  Abiathar ;  as  was  not  at  all  unusual  among  t 
Jews.  (See  one  example  under  Abigail.)  In  tl 
way  also  we  may  remove  the  difficulty  arising  frc 
Mark  ii.  26,  where  Abiathar  is  said  to  have  giv 
David  the  shew  bread,  in  allusion  to  1  Sam.  xxi. 
seq.  where  it  is  Ahimelech. — Others  suppose  t 
passage  in  Mark  to  be  merely  a  Jewish  mode 
quotation,  as  if  from  tlie  "History  of  Abiatha 
This,  however,  does  not  remove  the  other  ditfini 
mentioned  above ;  and  there  are  also  other  objectio 
to  it,  arising  from  the  Greek  idiom.  See  Kuino 
Comm.  II.  p.  29.    R. 
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ABIB,  the  first  month  of  the  ecclealafltical  year  of 
the  HcbrewB ;  afterwards  called  Nisan.  It  answered 
to  our  Marcb^  or  jpart  of  April.  Abib  signifies  ereen 
ears  of  com,  or  tresh  fiuits.  It  was  so  named,  be- 
cause corn,  particularly  barley,  was  in  ear  at  that 
time.  It  was  an  early  custom  to  name  times,  such 
as  mouths,  fiiom  observation  of  nature ;  and  tlie  cus- 
tom is  still  in  use  among  many  nations.  So  it  was 
^vitli  our  Saxon  ancestors ;  and  the  Germans  to  tliis 
day,  along  with  the  usual  Latin  names  of  the  months, 
have  also  others  of  the  above  character :  e.  g.  June 
is  abo  called  Brachmonathy  or  month  for  ploughing ; 
July,  Heumonathy  or  Hay-montli ;  November,  ff^iTiS- 
monaihy  or  Wind-month,  &c.  See  ]\1onth,  and  the 
Jewish  CALEjrDAa. 

ABIGAIL,  formerly  the  wife  of  Nabal  of  Car- 
mel,  and  afterwards  of  David.  Upon  receiving  in- 
formation of  Nabal's  ingratitude  to  the  king,  (1 
.Sam.  XXV.  14,  6lc,)  she  loaded  several  asses  with 
provisions,  and,  attended  by  some  of  her  domestics, 
went  out  to  meet  David,  fier  manners  and  conver- 
sation gained  for  her  his  esteem,  and  as  soon  as  the 
days  of  mourning  for  Nabal's  death,  which  happened 
Boou  afterwards,  were  over,  he  made  her  his  wife. 
The  issue  of  the  marriage  was,  as  some  critics  sup- 
pose, two  sons,  Chihab  and  Daniel,  (2  Sara.  iii.  3 ;  1 
Chron.  iii.  l,\  but  it  is  most  probable  that  tliese  names 
were  borne  oy  one  person. 

ABIGAIL,  sister  of  David,  wife  of  Jether,  and 
mother  of  Amasa,  1  Chron.  ii.  16, 17. 

ABIHU,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron  who  were 
destroyed  by  fire  Grom  heaven,  for  having  offered  in- 
cense with  Strang  fire,  instead  of  taking  it  fix>m  the 
altar  of  bumt-ofieriugs,  Lev.  x.  1, 2. 

L  ABI  J  AH,  son  of  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of 
Israel.  Having  been  seized  with  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, his  mother  disguised  herself^  and  visited  the 
prophet  Ahijah  to  know  whether  he  might  recover. 
Ahijali  answered  her  that  he  would  die,  and  be  the 
only  person  in  his  family  who  would  receive  funeral 
honors,  and  be  lamented  by  Israel,  1  Kings  xiv.  1. 

IL  ABUAH,  called  Abiiam,  (1  Kings  xv.  1.)  was 
the  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  second  king  of  Judali. 
lit!  succeeded  his  father,  A.  M.  3406,  ante  A.  D.  958, 
and  reii^od  three  years  only.  In  the  first  book  of 
Kings  he  is  described  as  walking  in  all  tlie  sins  of  his 
father,  and  as  waging  war  with  Jeroboam,  king  of 
l<niel.  But  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  he  is  represented  as 
professedly  and  boastfully  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
God,  and  for  the  Levitical  priesthood.  lie  is  also 
th<>re  said  to  have  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Jcroljoam. 

III.  ABUAH,  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah;  (2  Chron.  xxix.  1.)  called  Abi, 
2  Kings  xviii.  2. 

IV.  ABUAH,  a  descendant  of  Eleazar,  son  of 
Aaron,  and  head  of  tlie  eighth  of  the  twenty-four 
eompanirs  of  priests,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  10 ;  Luke  i.  5. 

ABIJA>I,  the  same  as  Abijau  II. 

ABI  LA,  or  ABELA.  There  were  several  towns 
of  till"*  name  in  S>Tia,  each  of  which  was  called  by 
the  Greeks,  LtucaSj  or  Leueadioj  **  white."  But  the 
principal  one  was  a  town  of  Ccelosyria,  and  tlie  cap- 
ital of  Abilene,  a  province  of  which  Lysanias  was 
tetnirch,  Luke  iii.  1.  It  was  situated  in  a  valley,  or 
rather  on  the  rocky  declivity  of  a  mountain,  adjacent 
to  the  river  Chirsorrhoas,  or  Barrada,  about  twelve 
miles  N.  W.  of  Damascus,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the 
prrsont  village  Senciah,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Abel  is  said  to  liave  been  buried.  (See  Abel.)  If 
these  rocks  were  whitish  in  color,  (and  most  of  those 


in  Judea  are  of  gray  limestone,)  they  would  fhniiflli 
Ibe  Greeks  with  a  reason  for  giving  to  Abilu  tlie 
name  of  Leueadia — "White-rock-town."  Compare 
JVeissenfdSj  i.  e.  White-rock,  the  name  of  a  German 
city  a  few  miles  W.  of  Leipzig. — It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  city  of  Leu- 
eadia, m  Acamauia,  says  it  was  so  called  because  of 
a  great  white  rock  in  its  neighborhood. 

There  are  several  medals  of  Abila  extant,  two  of 
wliich  arc  of  some  importance,  as  they  serve  to  iden- 
tify the  site  of  tlie  town.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of 
these  is  a  large  bunch  of  grapes,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  the  place  where  it  was  struck  abound- 
ed in  vineyards.  Tliis  agrees  exactly  with  the  rocky 
eminence  or  declivity  upon  wliich  we  have  assumed 
it  to  have  stood ;  besides  which,  Eusebius  and  Jerom 
agree  that  its  vineyards  were  very  extensive  and  rich. 
But  tlic  most  remarkable  and  decisive  medal  extant, 

is  one  which  bears  a 
half-figure  of  the  river, 
with  the  inscription 
^^Chrysoroas  Claudiai- 
on,"  and  on  the  reverse, 
a  figure  of  Victory,  and 
tlie  inscription  "Leuca- 
dion,"  the  Greek  name  of  the  city.  We  may  also 
remaik^  that  Abila  addinj^  tlie  name  of  Claudia  to 
its  other  appellations,  as  it  appears  ftt>m  this  medal 
it  did,  afifords  a  presumption  that  it  was  of  some 
importance,  and  perhaps  of  considerable  magnitude 
also ;  and  the  conjecture  receives  confirmation  firom 
some  antiquities  and  inscriptions  which  are  mentioned 
by  Pococke,  as  still  existing  in  the  neighborhood. 
See  Mod.  Traveller,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

ABILENE,  the  name  of  a  district  of  country  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Antihbanus,  fixim  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  N.  W.  of  Damascus,  towards  Heliopolis, 
or  Baalbeck ;  so  called  fix>m  the  city  Abila,  (which 
see,)  and  also  called  Abila,  or  Abilene  of  Lysanias,  to 
distinguish  it  from  others.  This  territory  had  for- 
merly been  governed  as  a  tetrarchate  by  a  certain 
Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and  grandson  of  Men- 
ncBus,  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13.  3.)  but  he  was  put  to 
death,  (A.  C.  36.)  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra, 
who  took  possession  of  his  province,  (ib.  xiv.  4. 1.) 
After  her  death  it  fell  to  jlugustus,  who  hu^d  it  out 
to  a  certain  Zenodorus ;  but  as  he  sufifered  the  coun- 
try to  be  infested  with  robbers,  it  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  Herod  the  Great,  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i. 
20.  4 ;  Ant.  xv.  10. 1.)  At  Herod's  death,  a  part  of 
tlie  territory  was  given  to  Philip;  but  the  greater 
part,  with  the  city  Abila,  seems  then,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, to  have  been  bestowed  on  another  Lysanias, 
Luke  iii.  1.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  the  former  Lysanias,  but  is  no  w^here  men- 
tioned by  Joscphus.  Indeed,  nothing  is  said  by  Jo- 
sephus,  or  by  any  other  profane  writer,  of  this  part  of 
Abilene,  until  about  ten  years  after  the  time  refen;ed 
to  by  Luke,  when  Caligula  gave  it  to  Agrippa  Major 
as  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6.  10.)  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Claudius,  (ib.  xix.  5. 1.)  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  it 
went,  with  his  other  possessions,  to  Agrippa  Mi- 
nor.   •  R. 

I.  ABIMELECH,  king  of  Gerar  of  die  PhilL^tmes. 
Tliis  prince,  being  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Saiah, 
took  her  mto  his  haram,  with  the  design  of  making 
her  his  wife.  In  a  dream,  however,  the  Lord  threat- 
ened him  with  death,  unless  he  immediately  restored 
her  to  her  husband.  AWmelech  pleaded  his  ignorance 
of  the  relation  between  Sarah  and  Abraro,  and  early 
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the  next  day  returned  her  to  her  husband,  and  com- 
plained of  the  deception  that  had  been  practised  upon 
nim  by  Abram,  who  had  described  Sarah  as  his 
sister.  The  patriarch  explained  the  motives  for  his 
conduct,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  aJtliough 
Sarah  was  his  wife,  she  was  also  his  sister,  bein?  of 
the  same  father  by  another  mother.  At^imelech 
dismissed  them  with  presents,  giving  to  Sarah, 
through  her  husband,  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver, 
as  a  "  covering  of  the  eyes,"  i.  e.  an  atoning  present, 
and  as  a  testimony  of  her  innocence  in  tlie  eyes  of 
all.  Gen.  c.  xx.    See  Abram. 

It  has  been  thought  strange  that  a  miraculous 
interference  should  have  been  necessary  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  (Gen.  xii.  14—20.)  to  con- 
vince Abimelech  of  his  criminality  in  detaining  the 
wife  of  Abraham ;  and  equally  strange  that  Abraham 
could  not  procure  Sarah's  release  by  proper  applica- 
tion and  request.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
God  favored  Abraham  with  his  constant  intercourse 
and  direct  protection,  and  in  cases  too  of  less  diffi- 
culty than  the  one  here  in  question.  It  is  well  known 
that  oriental  sovereigns  in  aU  ages  have  exercised  the 
right  of  selecting  the  most  beautiful  females  of  tiicir 
kingdoms  for  the  use  of  their  own  harams,  (Gen.  xii. 
15 ;  Esth.  ii.  3.)  and  that  whenever  a  woman  is  taken 
into  the  haram  of  a  prince  in  the  East,  she  is  secluded, 
without  possibility  of  coming  out,  at  least  during  the 
life  of  the  prince  on  the  throne.  In  fact,  communi- 
cation with  the  women  in  the  haram  is  hardly  to  be 
obtained,  and  only  by  means  of  the  keepers,  (Esth. 
iv.  5.)  and  certainly  not,  when  any  suspicion  occurs 
to  the  guards,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  custody  of 
such  biuldmgs.  The  whole  transaction,  then,  may 
be  placed  in  a  stronger  light  than,  perhaps,  it  has 
usually  appeared  in,  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
review  or  the  travels  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.,  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  army,  under  Czar  Peter. 

''The  retreat  of  the  Russians,  we  are  told,  was 
productive  of  an  unfortunate  incident  to  Colonel  Pitt, 
an  officer  in  that  army.  Immediately  on  decamping 
fW>m  the  fatal  banks  of  the  Pruth,  he  lost  both  his 
wife  and  daughter,  beautiful  women,  by  the  breaking 
of  one  of  their  coach  wheels.  By  this  accident,  they 
were  left  so  far  in  the  rear,  that  the  Tartars  seized 
and  carried  them  offi  The  colonel  applied  to  the 
ffrand  vizier,  who  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  made, 
but  without  effect.  The  colonel  being  aAerwanls 
informed  that  they  were  both  carried  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  presented  to  the  grand  signior,  obtained  a 
passport,  and  went  thither  in  search  of  them.  Getting 
acquainted  with  a  Jew  doctor,  who  was  physician  to 
the  seraglio,  the  doctor  told  him  that  two  such  ladies 
as  he  described  had  lately  been  presented  to  the 
sultan ;  but  that  tvhen  any  of  the  sex  were  once  taken 
into  the  seraglioj  they  toere  never  suffered  to  quit  it  more. 
The  colonel,  however,  tried  every  expedient  he  could 
devise  to  recover  his  wife,  if  he  could  not  obtain 
both ;  until,  becoming  outrageous  by  repeated  disap- 
pointments, they  shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  he  got  released  by  the 
intercession  of  some  of  the  ambassadors  at  that  court 
He  was  aflerwards  told  by  the  same  doctor,  that  both 
the  ladies  had  died  of  the  plague  ;  with  which  infor- 
mation he  was  obliged  to  content  himself,  and  return 
home."    Critical  Review,  voL  iii.  p.  332. 

II.  ABIMELECH,  another  king  of  Gerar,  proba- 
bly a  son  of  the  former,  and  contemporary  with  Isaac. 
Havuig  accidentally  seen  Isaac  caressing  his  wife 
Rebekali,  whom  he  had  called  sister,  Abimelech 
reproyed  him  for  his  dissimulation  ;  and,  at  the  same 


time,  forbade  his  people  to  do  any  injury  whatever 
to  Isaac  or  to  his  wife.  Isaac,  increasing  io  riches 
and  power,  excited  the  envy  of  the  Philistines ;  and 
Abimelech  said  to  him,  "  Go  from  us,  for  thou  art 
much  miglitier  than  we."  Isaac,  therefore,  retired  to 
the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  aflerwards  to  Beer9hel)a, 
where  Abimelech,  ifiith  Ahuzzath,  his  favorite,  aiicl 
Phicol,  his  general,  visited  him.  Isaac  inquired, 
"  Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate  nie,  and 
have  sent  me  away  from  you?"  To  which  Abime- 
lech replied,  that  observing  how  much  he  was  favored 
by  God,  he  was  desirous  of  cultivating  his  friend- 
si  lip,  and  had  come  to  make  a  covenant  with  him 
Isaac  entertained  them  splendidly,  and  the  next  da> 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Abimelech,  Gen.  xxvi 
8—431. 

III.  ABIMELECH,  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine 
assumed  the  government  of  Shechera  afler  tlie  deatl 
of  his  father,  and  procured  himself  to  be  acknowl 
edged  king;  first,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem 
where  his  mother's  ramily  had  an  interest,  and  alter 
wards  by  a  great  part  of  Israel.  At  Gideon's  hoiisi 
in  Ophrah,  he  killed  his  father's  seventy  sous,  nov 
orphans,  on  one  stone ;  the  youngest,  Jotham,  onl 
remaining,  who,  when  the  people  of  Shechem  asseni 
bled  to  inaugurate  Abimelech,  appeared  on  nioui! 
Gcrizim,  and  reproved  them  by  his  celebrated  fal>l 
of  the  trees,  (See  Jotham.)  After  three  years,  iVn 
cord  aiose  among  the  Shecneniites,  who,  rcflectin 
on  their  injustice,  and  detesting  the  cruelty  of  A  bin 
elech,  revolted  from  him  in  his  absence,  and  laid  a 
ambuscade  in  the  mountains,  designing  to  kill  hii 
on  his  return  to  Shechem.  Of  this,  Abinielec 
received  intelUgence  from  Zebul,  his  governor  c 
Shechem.  The  Shechemites  invited  uaal  to  the 
assistance,  with  whom,  at  a  great  entertainment,  th( 
uttered  many  imprecations  against  Abimelech ;  wh 
having  assembled  some  troops,  marched  all  nig 
towards  Shechem.  In  the  morning,  Gaal  went  o 
of  Shechem,  and  gave  battle  to  Abimelech,  but  w; 
defeated,  and,  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  re-enter  tl 
city,  Zebul  repulsed  him.  Abimelech  aflerwan 
defeated  the  Shechemites,  destroyed  the  city,  ai 
burnt  their  tower ;  but  at  the  attack  of  Theboz, 
town  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  N.  E.,  a  wouij 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  threw  an  upper  mill-stoi 
upon  his  head,  and  fractured  his  skull.  (See  Milj 
He  immediately  called  his  armor-bearer,  and  desir 
him  to  slay  him,  '*  that  men  say  not  of  me,  A  worn; 
slew  him."    Judg.  ix. 

IV.  ABIMELECH,  a  high-priest  in  the  time 
David,  (1  Chron.  xviii.  16. J  the  same  as  Ahimelec 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17.)  and  probably  the  same  as  Abi  ath^i 
which  see. 

I.  ABIRAM,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Betheli 
Joshua,  afler  having  destroyed  Jericho,  uttered  tl 
imprecation  :  "  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lo 
that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho :  he  sh 
lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and 
his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gate  of  it,"  Jo! 
vi.  26.  About  537  years  after  this,  Hiel  underto 
to  rebuild  the  city ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  p 
diction,  he  lost  his  children,  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  It 
not  expressly  said,  either  in  the  curse,  or  in  the  n 
ration,  that  the  children  should  die ;  but  this  is  cloa 
implied.  Hiel,  it  will  be  obser\'ed,  is  not  blamed 
his  proceeding;  his  loss  is  mentioned  only  as 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  ;  and  it 
possible  that  the  prediction  was  unknown  to  h: 
See  Barren. 

II.  ABIRAM,  one  of  the  three  persons  who  ci 
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spired  with  Konih  to  overthrow  the  authority  of 
MoBcs  in  the  wildeniesa,  and  upon  whom  God 
inflicted  an  awful  punishmenL  He  was  the  son  of 
Elisb,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Numb.  xvi. 

ABISHAG,  a  beautiful  virgin  of  Shunam,  in  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  who  was  selected  to  cherish  David 
in  his  old  age.  The  king  made  her  his  wife ;  but  the 
marriage  was  never  consununated.  After  the  death 
of  David,  Adonijah  demanded  Abisha^  in  marriage ; 
but  Solomon,  jusdy  supposing  that  this  was  only  a 
Ftpp  towards  his  assumption  of  the  regal  power, 
n*nised  his  solicitation,  and  put  him  to  death,  1  Kings 
i.3;  ii.  la— 25. 

ABISHAI,  son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  and 
brother  of  Joab  and  Asahel,  was  one  of  the  most 
valiant  men  of  his  time,  and  chief  general  in  David^s 
armies.  He  vanquished  Ishbi-benob,  a  descendant 
of  the  Rephaiin,  the  head  of  whose  lance  weighed 
:{G0  shekels  of  brass,  (2  Sam.  xxL  16.)  and  lifted  up 
hid  spear  against,  and  slew,  300  enemies,  xxiii.  18. 
fcji'e  2  Sara.  li.  18 ;  1  Chron.  iL  16. 

ABISHUA,  son  of  Phinehas,  fourth  high-priest  of 
the  Hebrews ;  (1  Chron.  vi.  50.)  was  succeeded  by 
Bukki.  The  Chronicon  of  Alexandria  places  Abishua 
under  Elmd,  judee  of  Israel,  Judg.  ill.  He  is  called 
Abiczor  iu  Josephus. 

ABNER,  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  Saul,  and  general 
of  his  armies,  1  Sam.  xiv.  51.  For  seven  years  ofler 
the  death  of  Saul  he  preserved  the  crown  to  Ishbo- 
filjeth,  the  son  of  that  prince,  tliough  generally  unsuc- 
cejs»fu]  in  the  contests  that  arose  between  his  troops 
and  those  of  IMvid,  who  reigned  at  Hebron,  iu  Judah. 
Ishbosheth  having  accused  him  of  taking  undue 
liberties  with  Rizpah,  a  concubine  of  Saiu,  Abner 
went  over  to  David,  and  undertook  to  deliver  the 
whole  kingdom  into  his  hands.  In  this,  however,  he 
waa  prevented,  for  immediately  afler  quitting  Hebron, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  design  into  effect,  he 
was  slain  by  Joab,  tlie  ^neral  of  David's  armies,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel,  who  had 
foilenby  the  hand  of  Abner,  (2  Sam.  ii.  20.)  or  more 
probably  from  jealousy.  The  king  was  deeply 
oOlicipd  at  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  Joab,  and 
attended  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Abner  in  per- 
son.   He  also  composed  an  elegy  on  his  deatn,  2 

Sam.  iii. 

ABOMINATION.  Sirij  beina;  the  reverse  of  the 
divine  perfections  and  law,  ana  the  unchangeable 
object  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  frequently  called 
aliominable,  or  an  abomination,  Isa.  Ixvi.  3 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  50.  Idolatry  and  IdoU  are  also  designated  abom- 
inations, not  only  because  the  worship  of  idols  is, 
in  ib^rlf,  abominable,  but  because  the  ceremonies  of 
idolatcra  were  almost  always  attended  with  licentious- 
n^<,  and  infamous  and  abominable  actions.  Shep- 
herds  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  (Gen. 
xlvi  34.)  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  tjrranny 
which  had  been  exercised  over  them  by  the  hycassos, 
or  i^epherd  kings,  a  horde  of  marauders,  whose 
occupations  were  of  a  pastoral  kind,  but  who  made 
a  powerful  irruption  into  Egypt,  which  they  subdued, 
and  ruled  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  halfl  Ever 
alh*r  tliia  time  the  persons  and  very  name  of  shep- 
herds were  execrated,  and  held  in  great  abhorrence 
by  the  Egyptians. — ^The  Hebrews  were  to  sacrifice  the 
abominationa  of  the  Egyptiana,  (Exod.  viii.  26.)  that 
is,  those  creatures  which  they  venerated  as  the  sym- 
bols of  deities,  and  which,  therefore,  they  could  not 
have  beheld  slain,  without  the  utmost  indignation  and 
abhorrence.  Indeed  their  superstition  was  so  stronj^, 
that  even  to  kill  by  accident  one  of  their  sacred  ani- 


mals, WQs  not  to  be  expiated  but  by  the  death  of  the 
offender.  Es}'pt  was  divided  into  parts,  each  of  which 
had  its  peculiar  representative  deity ;  in  one  district  a 
bull,  in  another  a  ffoat,  in  another  a  cat,  in  another 
a  monkey,  &c.  Undoubtedly,  these  were  strange 
creatures  to  receive  public  worship,  to  be  adored  as 
deities,  or  as  symbols  of  deity ;  the  choice  of  such 
has  in  it,  certainly,  something  abominable  to  human 
nature  and  feelings. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION,  foretold 
by  Daniel,  (chap.  ix.  27.)  denotes,  according  to  some 
interpreters,  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  command  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  2  Mac.  vi.  2 ;  and  1  Mac.  vi  7. 
But,  by  the  Abomination  of  Desolation,  rooken  of  by 
our  Lord,  (Matt.  xidv.  15 ;  Mark  xiii.  14  A  and  fore- 
told as  about  to  be  seen  at  Jerusalem,  duriiigthe  last 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  Romans,  under  Titus,  is 
meant  the  ensigns  of  the  Roman  army,  with  the 
images  of  their  gods  and  emperors  upon  them,  which 
surrounded  the  city,  and  were  lodged  in  the  temple 
when  that  and  the  citv  were  token.  The  evangehsts 
Matthew  and  Mark  add,  **  Whoso  readeth  let  him  un- 
derstand ;"  hereby  intimating,  that  this  event  was  ap- 
proaching, though  yet  future,  and  that  the  reader 
would  do  well  to  retire  speedily  from  a  city  which 
was  thus  threatened  with  the  execution  of  the  divine 
anger.  The  passages  were  therefore  written  before 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the 
means  of  warning  many  to  escape  the  coming 
wrath. 

ABRAM,  afterwards  called  Abhaham,  son  of 
Terah,  was  bom  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldsa,  A.  M. 
2008,  anU  A.  D.  1996.  Gen.  xi.  27.  He  spent  his 
early  years  in  his  father's  house,  where  idols  were 
worshipped.  Man^r  have  supposed  that  he  himself 
was  at  first  a  wor^ipper  of  idols,  but  that,  God  giv- 
ing him  a  better  understanding,  he  renounced  it,  and 
on  that  account  suffered  a  severe  persecution  from 
the  Chaldeans,  who  threw  him  into  a  fiery  furnace, 
from  which  God  miraculously  saved  him.  The  Vul- 
gate rendering  of  2  Esd.  ix.  7.  expreeaea  that  he  was 
delivered  from  the  Jire  of  (he  Cfuddeanaf  which  the 
Jews  generally  believe ;  although  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  founded  only  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
Ur,  which  signifies/re,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Ur,  from 
whence  God  directed  Abraham  into  the  land  of 
promise.  It  seems  that  Terah  also  was  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  idolatry,  since  he  accompanied 
Abraham  from  Ur,  where  he  was  settied,  to  go  to 
that  place  whither  the  Lord  had  called  him.  The 
first  city  to  which  they  came  was  Haran,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  Terah  died.  From  thence  Abraham 
went  into  Palestine,  at  that  time  inhabited  by  Canaan- 
ites.  Here  God  promised  to  bless  him,  and  to  give 
him  the  property  of  the  country.  The  patriarch, 
however,  did  not  acquire  landed  property  here,  but 
lived  and  died  a  stranger.  Some  time  luler  his  ar- 
rival in  Canaan,  a  great  famine  obliged  him  to  go 
down  into  Egypt ;  where,  fearing  that  the  Egyptians 
might  be  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  and 
not  only  force  her  fipom  him,  but  take  away  his  own 
life  also,  if  they  knew  her  to  be  his  trt/e,  he  deter- 
mined to  call  her  siaUr,  During  their  stay  in  Egypt, 
her  beauty  being  reported  to  Pharaoh,  he  took  her 
forcibly  firom  Abraham,  designing  to  make  her  one  of 
his  wives.  God,  however,  afflicted  him  with  great 
plagues,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  Afler  the 
fiimine  had  ceased,  Abraham  returned  to  Canaan, 
accompanied  by  his  nephew.  Lot;  and  pitched  his 
tents  between  beth-el  and  Hai,  where  he  had  pre- 
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viously  raised  an  altar.  But,  as  both  Abraham  and 
Lot  had  large  flocks,  they  could  not  conveniently 
dwell  together,  and  therefore  separated ;  Lot  retiring 
to  Sodom,  and  Abraham  to  the  plain  of  Mamrc,  near 
Hebron,  Gen.  xii.  xiii. 

Some  years  afler  this,  Lot  being  taken  prisoner  by 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  then  wamng  against 
the  kings  of  Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  places, 
Abraham  with  his  household  pursued  tlie  conquer- 
ors, overtook  and  defeated  them  at  Dan,  near  the 
springs  of  Jordan,  and  retook  tlie  spoil,  together 
with  Lot.    At  his  return,  passing  near  Salem,  (sup- 

Sosed  to  be  the  city  afterwards  called  Jeru^odem,) 
lelchiscdek,  king  of  that  city,  and  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God,  came  out  and  blessed  liim,  and  pre- 
sented him  ynth  bread  and  wine  for  his  own  reiresh- 
ment  and  that  of  his  army ;  or,  as  some  have  thought, 
offered  bread  and  wine  to  God,  as  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  on  Abraham's  behalf. 

After  this,  the  Lord  renewed  his  promises  to  Abra- 
)iam,  with  fresh  assurances  that  he  should  possess  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  that  his  posterity  should  be  as 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 

As  Abraham  had  no  children,  and  could  no  longer 
expect  any  by  his  wife  Sarah,  he  complied  with  her 
solicitations,  and  took  her  servant  Hacar  as  a  wife ; 
imagining,  that  if  he  should  have  chudren  by  her, 
God  might  perform  the  promises  which  he  had  made 
to  him  of  a  numerous  posterity.  Soon  after  her 
marriage,  Hagar,  finding  sne  had  conceived,  assumed 
a  superiority  over  her  mistress,  and  treated  her  with 
contempt ;  but  Sarah  complained  to  Abraham,  who 
told  her  that  Hagar  was  still  her  servant.  Hagar, 
therefore,  being  harshly  treated  by  Sarah,  fled ;  but 
an  angel,  appearing  to  her  in  the  wilderness,  com- 
manded her  to  return  to  her  master,  and  to  submit  to 
her  mistress's  authority.  Hagar  therefore  returned, 
and  gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  Gen.  xiv. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  the  Lord 
renewed  his  covenant  and  promises  ^vith  Abraham, 
chan^g  his  name  from  Ahram,  or  an  devoted  father^ 
to  Abraham,  or  father  of  a  ^eat  muUitude ;  and  the 
name  of  Sarai,  my  princess,  mto  Sarah,  the  princess ; 
that  is,  of  many ;  no  longer  confined  to  one.  As  a 
token  and  confirmation  of  the  covenant  now  entered 
into,  he  enjoined  Abraham  to  be  himself  circum- 
cised, and  to  circumcise  all  the  males  in  his  family. 
He  also  promised  him  a  son  by  Sarah,  his  wife,  to  be 
bom  ^vithin  a  year.  Gen.  xvii. 

The  enormous  sins  of  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  and  the 
neighboring  cities,  being  now  filled  up,  three  angels 
were  sent  to  inflict  upon  them  the  divine  vengeance. 
Abraham,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the  valley 
of  .Mamre,  saw  three  persons  walking  by ;  and,  with 
true  oriental  hospitality,  immediately  mvited  them  to 
take  refreshment,  washed  their  feet,  and  hasted  to 
prepare  them  meat.  When  they  had  eaten,  they 
asked  for  Sarah.  Abraham  answering  that  she  was 
m  her  tent,  one  of  them  said,  ^  I  will  certainly  return 
unto  thee,  according  to  the  time  of  hie,  and  lo! 
Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son.**  Upon  hearing  this, 
Sarah  laughed ;  but  one  of  the  angelic  visitors  rebuked 
her  unbeuef,  by  remarking,  "  Wherefore  did  Sarah 
laugh  ?  Is  any  thuig  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  In  a 
vear  I  will  return,  as  I  promised,  and  Sarah  shall 
have  a  son,"  Gen.  xviii.  1 — 19. 

When  the  angels  were  ready  to  depart,  Abraham 
accompanied  them  towards  Sodom,  whither  two  of 
them  (who  proved  to  be  divine  messengers)  continued 
their  journey.  The  tliird  remained  with  Abraham, 
and  informed  him  of  the  approaching  destruction  of 


Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  Abraham  interceded,  pray 
ing,  that  if  fifty  righteous  persons  were  found  thereir 
the  city  should  be  spared ;  he  reduced  the  numbe 
gradually  to  ten ;  but  tnis  number  could  not  be  founc 
or  God,  in  answer  to  his  prayersj  would  have  avcrtr 
liis  design.  Lot,  being  the  only  righteous  person  i 
the  city,  was  preserved  from  the  calamity  that  d€ 
stroyed  it.  Gen.  xviii.  xix.    See  Lot. 

Sarah  having  conceived,  according  to  tlie  divin 
promise,  Abraham  left  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  wer 
south,  to  Gerar,  where  Abimelech  reigned ;  and  agai 
fearing  that  Sarah  might  be  forced  from  him,  an 
himself  be  put  to  death,  he  called  her  here,  as  he  ha 
done  in  Egypt,  sister,  (See  Abimelech  I.)  Abinic 
lech  took  her  to  his  house,  designing  to  maiTy  hci 
but  God  having  in  a  dream  informed  him  tliat  sli 
was  Abraham's  wife,  he  restored  her  witli  gi-e? 
presents.  Sarah  was  this  year  delivered  of  Isaa< 
whom  Abraham  circumcised  according  to  tlie  cov( 
nant  stipulation.  For  several  years  the  two  wive 
and  the  two  children  continued  to  live  together ;  bi 
at  length  Ishmael  became  apparently  jealous  of  tL 
aflection  shown  to  Isaac  by  his  father,  so  that  Sara 
insisted  that  he  and  his  mother  should  be  disniisse 
the  family.  After  very  great  reluctance,  Abraliai 
complied ;  as  God  informed  him  that  it  was  accordii] 
to  tlie  appointments  of  Providence,  for  the  futuj 
ages  of  the  world.  About  the  same  time,  Abinielec 
came  with  Phicol,  his  general,  to  conclude  an  a 
liance  with  Abraham,  who  made  that  prince  a  prcsci 
of  seven  ewe-lambs  out  of  his  flock,  in  consideratic 
that  a  well  he  had  opened  should  be  his  own  pro] 
erty ;  and  they  called  the  place  Beer-sheba,  or  "  tl 
well  of  swearing,"  because  of  the  covenant  thei 
ratified  with  oaths.  Here  Abraham  planted  a  grov 
built  an  altar,  and  resided  some  time,  Gen.  xx.  x.> 

About  the  year  A.  M.  2133,  God  directed  Abn 
ham  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  wliic 
he  would  show  him.  Obedient  to  the  divine  con 
mand,  Abraham  took  his  son,  and  two  scrv'aiits,  m 
went  towards  mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  t(Mnp 
afterwards  stood.  On  their  jouraey,  Isaac  said 
his  father,  "  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  wlic 
is  the  victim  for  a  bumt-offcring  ?"  Abrahfi 
answered,  that  God  would  provide  one.  When  the 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  mountain,  Abraham  Ic 
his  servants,  and  ascended  it  with  his  son  only.  Ha 
ing  boimd  Isaac,  he  prepared  to  sacrifice  him ;  b 
wuen  about  to  give  the  blow,  an  angel  from  1k\iv( 
cried  out  to  him,  **  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  l:i 
neither  do  tliou  any  thing  to  him.  Now  I  kiK) 
that  thou  fearest  God,  since  to  obey  him  thou  lifi 
not  spared  thine  only  son."  Upon  looking  roiii 
him,  Abraham  saw  a  ram  entangled  in  the  buslx  s  1 
his  horns,  which  he  offered  as  a  bunU-oflrrtn<r,  i 
stead  of  his  son  Isaac.  He  called  the  place  Jehcvn 
jireh,  or  the  Lord  will  see,  or  provide,  Gen.  xx 
1—14. 

Several  years  afterwards,  Sarah  died  in  Hel.ro 
where  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  her,  and  to  pc 
form  the  funeral  offices.  He  addresvsed  the  pooy 
at  the  city  gate,  entreating  them  to  allow  him  to  hu 
his  wife  among  them ;  for,  being  a  stranger,  and  ha 
ing  no  land  of  his  own,  he  could  claim  no  right  ( 
interment  in  any  sepulchre  of  that  countr>\  H 
therefore,  bought  of  Ephron,  one  of  the  inhabitan 
the  field  of  Machpelah,  with  the  cave  and  sepulch 
in  it,  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  shekels  of  silvr 
(about  $200 ;)  and  buried  Sarah  with  due  solonii 
ties,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  countr> ,  G<: 
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Abraham,  being  reminded  by  this  occurrence, 
probably,  of  his  own  great  age,  and  the  consequent 
lucertamty  of  his  life,  became  solicitous  to  secure  an 
alliance  between  Isaac  and  a  female  branch  of  his 
own  iimiily.  E^ezer  his  steward  was  therefore  sent 
into  Mesopotamia,  to  fetch  from  the  country  and 
kindred  of  Abraham  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  Eli- 
ezer  executed  his  commission  with  prudence,  and 
renimed  with  Rebekah,  daughter  of  Bethuel,  grand- 
daughter of  Nahor,  and,  consequently,  Abraham's 
niece.  The  life  of  the  patriarch  was  prolonged  for 
many  years  after  this  event,  and  he  died  at  tne  age 
of  1/5  years.  He  was  buried  by  his  sons  Isaac  and 
Ishmael,  in  the  cave  of  Machiielah,  where  he  had 
deposited  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Sarah,  Gen. 
3LXIV.  XXV.  A.  M.  2133,  ante  A.  D.  1821. 

It  appears  from  the  thread  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
that  Abraham  took  Keturah  by  marriage,  and  had  by 
her  six  sons — ^Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ish- 
bak,  and  Shuah — afier  the  death  of  Sarah,  Gen.  xxv. 
1.  This,  however,  is  in  itself  improbable,  his  age  at 
that  time  being  137  years,  and  his  infirmity,  long  be- 
fore, such  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  he 
would  have  any  children.  On  these  ^rounds,  it  has 
been  thought  mat  he  married  Keturui  while  Sarah 
was  living,  and  that  the  words  may  be  rendered,  in 
the  pluperfect  tense,  **  and  Abraham  had  added,  and 
taken  a  wife.**  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  support 
of  this  interpretation,  that  1  Chron.  i.  32, 33.  places 
the  sons  of  Keturah  before  Isaac,  and  calls  her  con- 
cubine, which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  had 
she  been  his  legitimate  wife,  taken  after  the  death  of 
Sarah. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  eminent  patriarch, 
there  are  several  things  worthy  attentive  considera- 
tion. 

1.  Abraham  is  introduced  rather  abruptly  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures ; — ''And  Jehovah  said  to  Abram  -," 
(Gen.  xii.  l!)  but  it  may  rationally  be  concluded,  that 
before  a  man  would  undertake  a  long,  fatiguing,  and 
uncertain  journey,  at  tl<e  command  of  another,  he 
would  be  well  assured  of  the  authority  which  com- 
manded him.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  in- 
fer, that  God  had  previously  spoken  to  Abndiam — 
perhaps  often,  though  by  what  means  we  know  not 
However,  we  learn  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion besides  the  Scriptures,  that  about  this  time  Chal- 
dea  became  polluted  with  idolatry ;  and  it  is  therefore 
most  probable  that  a  principal  reason  for  Abraham's 
quitting  his  own  country,  was  his  dread  of  this  evil. 
At  that  time  idolatry  was  not  equally  prevalent  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  countries  which  were  distant  from 
the*  great  cities,  or  had  but  litde  intercourse  with 
them,  were  still  less  infected  with  it.  This  accounts 
for  Abraham's  travelling  northward,  instead  of  taking 
the  direct  road,  which  communicated  through 
Canaan,  between  Babylon  and  Egypt.  Undoubtedly, 
the  providence  of  God  called  Abraham,  for  his  own 
pcrtforuil  quiet,  and  that  of  his  fhmily,  4o  seek  a 
country  less  polluted  than  the  dominions  of  Nimrod ; 
and  so  far,  no  doubt,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  a 
divine  direction ;  but  every  thing  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  he  bad  also  an  express  direction  to  the 
same  purpose. 

2.  Previous  to  his  Journey,  Abraham  was  a  man  of 
properly,  Gen.  xii.  5.  He  was  no  adventurer  for  a 
Ibrtune,  but  was  already  rich  in  worldly  wealth ;  and 
had  many  dependants,  most  of  whom,  probably,  ac- 
compani^  lum  to  his  new  residence.  The  dignity 
and  power  of  Abraham  are  incidentally  stated  in  the 
siory  of  his  rescuing  Lot.     He  must  have  been  a 
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man  of  no  trifling  possesions,  who  had  three  hu&- , 
dred  and  eighteen  servants  front  among  kia  property^ 
whom  he  could  entrust  with  arms,  Gen.  xiy.  14..  It 
implies,  that  he  also  had  many  not  bom  in  his  house, 
but  bought  with  his  money ;  some  also,  doubtless, 
were  old;  some  were  women,  and  some  children; 
these  together  make  a  considerable  tribe.  In  fact, 
Abraham  appears  to  correspond  exactly  to  a  modem 
emir ;  to  possess  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
in  no  small  degree ;  and  to  be  fittle  other  than  an 
independent  prince,  even  while  dwelling  on  the  terri- 
tories of  sovereign  piinces,  who  greatly  esteemed 
him. 

3.  As  the  incident  of  Abraham  calling  Sarah  sister 
is  liable  to  ambiguity,  and  has  suffered  by  being 
placed  in  false  lights,  to  the  greater  discredit  of  Abra- 
ham than  is  just  or  necessary,  a  few  thoughts  may 
be  well  bestowed  on  it.  It  has  been  affirmed  by 
some  writers,  that  by  this  conduct  Abraham  exposed 
Sarah  to  the  danger  of  adultery ;  and  tliat  she  seemed 
too  easily  to  consent,  bypassing  for  his  sister,  and  not 
his  wife.  In  Abraham,  there  is  thought  to  have  been 
lying,  disguise,  and  too  great  easiness  in  hazarding 
his  wife's  chastity ;  and  in  her,  too  great  forwardness 
of  compliance.  Chrysostom,  who  seriously  en- 
deavored to  excuse  him,  acknowledges,  that  the 
patriarch  exposed  Sarah  to  the  danger  of  adultery ; 
and  that  she  consented  to  this  dan^r,  to  save  the 
life  of  her  husband.  It  deserves  consideration,  how- 
ever, how  &r  this  might  be  a  custom  derived  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  mankind ;  for  as  in  the  first,  so 
also  in  the  second  infrjicy  of  the  human  race,  the 
relations  of  life  were  so  very  few,  and  so  very  inti 
mate,  that  it  was  Utde  short  of  inevitable  for  the 
nearest  in  blood  to  intermany ;  and  it  is  by  no  mean* 
incredible,  that  some  ftmiUes  had  made  a  point  of 
maintaining  themselves  distinct  from  othere,  by  this 
custom ;  and  that  they  chose  to  be  thus  restricted  to 
the  branches  of  their  own  family,  (couenns,  &c.)  as 
afterwards  among  the  Jews  the  restriction  was  en- 
larged to  their  own  tribe.  Augustine  makes  an 
apology  for  Abraham,  saying,  1st  That  he  did  not 
lie,  by  describing  Sarah  as  ms  sister,  as  indeed  she 
was ;  he  only  concealed  a  truth  which  he  was  not 
obliged  to  discover,  by  not  calling  her  his  wife.  2dly. 
That  bein^  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  two  dangers, 
one  of  losing  his  life,  the  other  of  having  his  wife 
taken  from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  avoid  either 
by  acknowledging  her  as  his  wife,  but  thinking  it  at 
least  probable  that  he  should  escape  death,  by  ac- 
knowledging her  for  his  sister ;  of  two  evils  he  chose 
what  seemea  to  him  the  least. — ^But,  independent  of 
these  considerations,  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
every  nation,  and  often  every  family,  has  its  own 
mannere ;  which  appear  not  merely  singular,  but  un- 
couth, to  those  not  accustomed  to  them,  and  which, 
occasionally,  arc  mistaken  by  casual  observera.  It  is 
not  usual  In  England,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  so  in  Egypt,  or  in  Canaan,  for  a  husband  to  caU 
his  wife  sister ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
among  the  Hebrew  ftunilies  to  use  this  term,  and 
othera  of  near  consanguinity,  for  a  more  general  re- 
lation than  they  stnctly  import,^  (see  Fathsr, 
Brother,  Sister,)  and  also  fbr  a  wifefB  companion. 
— ^For  example:  We  find  Abram  twice  using  this 
mode  of  speech,  and  twice  experiencing  the  same 
inconvenience  from  it  We  nnd  Isaac  using  the 
same  appellation,  with  at  least  equal  apparent  art, 
and  unaer  the  same  apprehension,  in  the  same  place 
where  Abram  hod  used  it  We  recollect  no  other 
instances  equally  ancient ;  but  it  is  observable,  that 
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the  hridMPOoin,  in  the  Ginticlefli  does  not  call  his 
bride  t0j^  biit  always  sister.  Now,  whatever  allow- 
iiDces,  or  of  whatever  kind,  the  poetical  style  may 
require ;  or  whatever  hberties  of  speech  it  may  take, 
it  must  at  least  possess,  as  essential  to  it,  a  corres- 
pondence to  the  manners  it  depicts.  Thu  mode  of 
address,  then,  was  certainly  founded  on  those  man- 
ners. In  later  a^es,  we  find  Tobias  calling  his  wife 
sister ;  (Tobit  viii.  4.|  ^  Sister,  arise,  and  let  us  pray :" 
— and  verse  7,  <^I  take  not  this  my  sister  for  lust" 
These  instances  tend  to  prove,  that  it  was  nothing 
unusual  for  husbands  to  express  affection  for  their 
wives,  by  calling  them  sister  in  famiharity,  and  in 
private.  To  return  to  Abraham :  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  supposing,  that  the  use  of  this  appel- 
lation conunenced  when  Abraham  was  about  to  enter 
Eg^t  vnth  Sarah.  It  was  his  general  request  lonff 
before;  (Gen.  zx.  13.)  but  he  now  again  desired 
Sarah  to  use  the  title  hrother,  (as  had  been  customary 
between  them  in  private,)  in  ordinary  discourse,  when 
speaking  to  him,  or  of  mm,  to  the  Egyptian  women, 
with  whom  she  might  converse.  What  these  Egyp- 
tian women  reported  of  her  beauty  and  manners, 
with  such  accidental  right  of  her  as  might  occur  to 
the  chief  officers  of  Pharaoh's  house,  induced  Pha- 
raoh to  take  her  into  his  palace,  and  give  her  apart- 
ments in  his  haram ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  saw  her.  Thus  Sarah's  calling  Abranam  brother^ 
was  as  likelv  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
her  being  taken  fi!om  him,  as  his  calling  her  sister 4 — 
That  king's  conduct,  or  at  least  the  benavior  of  his 
officers,  seems  too  much  to  justify  Abraham's  sus- 
picious of  the  Egjrptian  manners.  On  the  whole,  so 
nr  as  relates  to  mis  transaction  in  Egypt,  while  it  is 
admitted,  that  the  fear  of  Abraham  induced  him  to  use 
art  and  management,  it  must  be  eauallv  admitted, 
that  his  fear  was  too  well  founded.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  overcome  his  faith,  as  some  have  said ;  nor 
to  have  put  him  out  of  the  regular  custom  of  his 
life ;  but  to  have  suj^gested  what  he  thought  a  pru- 
dential application  m  public  of  what  had  been  his 
custom  in  private,  though,  perhape^^by  this  very  pru- 
dence, he  ran  at  least  as  great  a  nsk  fi!om  the  anger 
of  Pharaoh,  when  he  dismissed  him  without  delay, 
as  he  might  have  done,  had  he  trusted  entirely  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  followed  the  simple 
path  of  his  du^.  The  same  effects  seem  connected 
with  the  same  circiunstances  in  the  story  of  Abime- 
lech,  Gen.  x^.  S.     See  Abimxlxch  I. 

4.  However  customaiy  a  nlurality  of  wives  might 
be  among  the  nations  around  him,  Abraham  took  no 
other  wite  than  that  of  his  youth ;  and  this,  as  it 
should  seem,  from  his  very  great  afiection  for  Sarah. 
His  connexion  with  Hagar  was  not  proposed  by  him- 
self^ but  by  Sarah ;  and  Abraham  in  tnat  yielded  to  her 
wishes,  rather  than  to  his  own.  The  same  we  find 
practised  by  Leah  and  Rachel,  the  wives  of  Jacob, 
who  gave  their  handmaids  to  their  husband,  and 
considered  themselves  as  having  children  by  this 
substitution.  (See  Adoption.)  As  to  Abraham's 
treatment  of  Hagar,  it  may  appear,  that  after  she  had 
become  his  wife,  he  ought  not  to  have  left  her  so  en- 
tirely under  Uie  power  of  Sarah ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  wending  away  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  ap- 
peared hard  to  Abraham  himself;  nor  did  he  com- 
ply witli  the  demands  of  Sarah,  till  after  he  had  ob- 
tamed  the  divine  sanction ;  with  a  renewal  of  the 
promise  ofdivine  protection  to  IshmaeL    See  Hagar, 

Vid  ISHlCAEIi. 

5.  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is  a  subject 
w«Jl  worthy  of  conrideration,  whether  as  it  regards 


the  solemnity,  the  occarion,  or  the  provisions  of  it. 
Its  history  is  related  in  two  parts ;  tlie  first  is  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Ishmael ;  the  second,  previous  to  the 
birth  of  Isaac.  The  first  foretells,  that  Abraham 
should  have  a  numerous  posterity,  and  that  he  Deed 
not  make  a  stranger  his  neir :  toe  second  promises 
a  son  by  Sarahj  with  whom  the  covenant  was  to 
be  established.  (For  the  ceremonies  of  the  cove- 
nant, see  Covenant.)  Reading  the  provisions  of 
the  covenant,  we  may  notice,  (1.)  The  posterity  of 
Abraham.  His  family  has,  from  remote  antiquity, 
been  extremely  numerous;  from  him  are  derived 
many  tribes  of  Arabs,  descending  through  Islimuel, 
and  others  by  Keturah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jews ; 
neither  has  there  been  on  the  face  of  the  eartli,  since 
Noah  and  his  sons,  any  man  whose  posterity  is 
equally  extensive, — anv  man  to  whom  so  many  nations 
refer  their  origin.  Others  may  have  begotten  faini- 
Ues,  but  Abraham  is  the  father  of  nations.  (2.)  The 
change  of  names,  Abram  into  Abraham,  and  Sural 
into  Sarah.  (3.)  The  sign  of  the  covenant — circuni- 
cision.  This  had  reference  to  posterity.  See  Cir- 
cumcision. 

6.  The  history  of  Abraham's  entertaining  tlie  aii- 
aels,  deserves,  and  is  capable  of,  illustration.  Vio 
find  the  patriarch,  like  a  modem  hospitable  Arab  of 
dignity,  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the  heat  of 
the  dav ;  where  a  stream  of  refreshing  air  pa&scd 
through,  and  where  the  shade  was  comfortable  and 
refresning.  He  was  not,  however,  so  selfish  or  so 
indolent,  l)ut  that  at  the  sight  of  strangers,  tiavelling 
during  those  sultir  hours,  he  felt  for  their  fatigue 
He  did  not  wait  till  they  approached  him,  as  it  hv 
valued  his  ease  more  than  their  entertainment,  but 
ran  towards  them,  invited  and  pressed  them  to  par- 
take of  hospitality,  and  then  hastily  (disregardhig  the 
heat  of  the  day,  now  he  could  serve  his  company) 
accommodated  them,  and  stood  by  them  under  the 
trees,  while  they  ate.  He  gave  diem  a  repast  ac- 
counted noble,  a  Uberal  m&Ed;  and  that  his  guests 
might  want  for  nothing,  he  himself  attended  them. 
Such  is  still  the  hospitmity,  and  such  the  politcnei»8, 
of  the  East. 

fThe  extent  of  oriental  hospitality  may  properly 
be  here  iUustrated  by  the  following  extracts  from  di^- 
tinffuished  modem  travellers. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  Description  of  Arabia,  (p.  4(), 
Germ,  ed.)  says,  **  The  hospitahty  of  the  Araljs  is 
celebrated  of  old;  and  I  believe  that  the  present 
Arabs  are  not  behind  their  ancestors  in  the  practice 
of  this  virtue. — ^A  mere  traveller,  who  wished  to  ^  isit 
a  sheik  of  rank  in  the  desert,  might  expect,  accord- 
ing to  oriental  custom,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
sheik  during  his  stay,  and  perhaps  to  receive  a  pns- 
ent  at  his  departure. — In  some  of  the  villages,  there 
are  free  caravanseras,  or  taverns,  where  all  travellers 
may  have  lodging,  food,  and  drink,  for  some  days, 
without  charge  ;  provided  they  will  put  up  with  the 
common  fare  of  the  Arabs ;  and  these  houses  are 
much  freouented.  I  myself,  in  my  journey  froni 
Loheia  to  Beit  el  Fakih,  was  for  several  hourB  in 
such  a  public  house  in  the  village  Meneyre,  with  all 
my  fellow-travellers,  servants,  camel-drivers,  and  ass- 
dnvers.  The  sheik  of  this  village,  who  supported 
the  house,  was  not  only  so  civil  as  to  come  to  us 
himself,  and  cause  a  better  meal  than  usual  to  be  set 
before  us,  but  he  also  besought  us  to  remain  with 
him  for  the  night." 

The  following  is  more  specific,  fit)m  La  Roque : 
(Voyage  dans  la  Palest.,  p.  124  seq.)  "  When  strangers 
enter  a  village  where  they  know  no  one,  they  inquire 
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fbr  the  Menzel,  (or  house  fbr  the  reception  of  stran- 

Eira,)  and  cLesire  to  speak  to  the  sheiL  who  is  the 
rd  of  it ;  after  saluting  him,  they  signify  their  want 
of  a  dinner,  or  of  a  supper  and  lodging  in  the  village. 
The  sheik  says  they  are  welcome,  and  that  thev 
could  not  do  him  a  greater  pleasure.^-But  they  sel- 
dom have  occasion  for  all  this ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
people  of  the  village  see  any  strangers  coming,  they 
inform  the  sheik  of  it,  who  goes  to  meet  them,  and 
having  nluted  them,  asks  ir  they  would  dine  in  the 
Tillage,  or  whether  they  choose  to  stay  the  whole 
night  there.  If  they  answer  they  would  only  eat  a 
morsel,  and  go  forward,  and  that  they  choose  to  stay 
under  some  tree  a  little  out  of  the  village,  the  sheik 
goes  or  sends  his  people  into  the  viUa^,  to  cause  a 
collation  to  be  brought,  and  in  a  little  time  they  re- 
turn with  eggs,  butter,  curds,  honey,  olives,  fruit, 
fresh  or  dried,  according  to  the  season.  If  it  is  even- 
ing, and  the  strangera  would  lodge  in  the  village,  the 
women  of  the  sheik's  house  never  fail  to  cause  fowls, 
sheep,  lambs,  or  a  calf  to  be  killed  and  prepared, — 
which  they  send  to  the  Menzel  by  the  sheik's  ser- 
vants." 

To  the  same  purpose  is  the  ensuing  extract  from 
Burckhardt,  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  384.)  describing  his 
visit  to  the  httle  citv  of  Kerek,  in  the  region  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  **Th^  have  eight  Menzels  for  the 
reception  of  guests.  When  a  stranger  takes  up  his 
lodffmg  at  one  of  these,  one  of  the  people  present 
declares  that  be  intends  to  furnish  that  day's  enter- 
tainment, and  it  is  then  his  duty  to  provide  a  dinner 
or  supper,  which  he  sends  to  the  Menzel,  and  which 
is  always  sufficient  fbr  a  large  company.  A  goat  or 
lamb  is  generally  killed  on  the  occasion ;  and  oarley 
for  the  guest's  horse  is  also  furnished.  When  a 
stranger  enters  the  town,  the  people  almost  come  to 
blows  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  have 
him  fbr  their  guest ;  and  there  are  Tuxks,  who  every 
other  day  kill  a  goat  fbr  this  hospitable  purpose." 

In  Cames's  I^tteri  from  the  East,  (L  p.  283.)  we 
also  find  the  following  account :  ''We  were  belated 
a  few  miles  from  Acre,  and  were  obliged  to  stop  at 
an  Arab  village  on  a  hill ;  and,  on  entering  the  rude 
and  dirty  khan,  found  it  filled  with  the  inhabitants. — 
In  a  short  time,  the  sheik  stepped  up,  and  civilly 
invited  us  to  lodge  in  his  house,  which  we  very 
gladly  acceded  to.  He  asked  if  his  women  should 
prepare  a  repast  fbr  us,  or  if  we  chose  to  dress  it 
ourselves.  On  our  preferring  the  former,  in  about 
an  hour  a  very  decent  meal  made  its  appearance." 

^  Abraham,"  remarks  Dr.  Richardson,  **  was  a  Be- 
douin ;  and  I  never  saw  a  fine,  venerable  looking 
riieik  busied  among  his  flocks  and  herds,  that  it  did 
not  remind  me  of  the  holy  patriarch  himself."    *R. 

But  to  return  to  Abraham.  To  obtain  accurate 
ideos  of  this  story,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that 
these  guests  were  eating,  not  in  the  tent  of  Abra- 
ham, Ixit  under  the  shadow  of  tho  oaks :  that  Abra- 
ham's tent  wofl  not  the  some  as  Sarah's  tent,  but 
placed  St  some  little  distance  from  it,  as  is  the  custom 
m  the  Elast;  and  also,  that  his  guests  srodually  dis- 
covered themselves  to  Abraham.  **  Where  is  Sarah 
thj  wife  ?"  How  should  entire  strangers  know  his 
wife,  and  her  name  ?  and  wherefore  mterfere  in  his 
domestic  matters  ?  **  Sarah,"  si^s  Abrahom,  *«  is  in 
her  tent."  No  doubt  this  excited  Sarah's  attention ; 
•—to  which  purpose  it  was  adapted,  and  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Then  one  of  them  continued, 
*  When  I  come  this  way  again  next  year,  I  shall 
find  her  better  engaged;  she  will  not  then  be  so 
flsefa  at  kiaure,  but  fa«  careasing  a  son."    Such  may 


be  thou^t  the  import  of  the  expressions,  &eehf 
taken.  On  hearing  this,  Sarah  laughed ;  (Gen.  win. 
1 — 12.)  probably  from  a  notion  that  the  leaker  knew 
nothing  about  her.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  ^  the 
Lord"  speaks,  reasoning,  that  the  Loid  could  do  any 
thing ;  and  repeating,  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son. 
Thus,  by  Sarah's  detection,  a  token  of  some  extra- 
ordinary person  ss  the  speaker  was  given  to  her 
and  to  Abraham ;  and  the  circumstances,  though  not 
altogether  muraculous  as  yet,  are  well  c^leulatod  to 
excite  attention  and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
those  interested ;  especially  if  Abraham,  who  had 
so  lately  received  the  covenant  from  God,  understood 
any  allusion  to  it,  or  any  confirmation  of  it,  under 
these  ambiguous  expressions,  which  greatly  resem- 
ble those  used  not  long  before ;  if  so,  then  by  this 
time  he  might  begin  to  mscem  something  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  guests.  At  least,  he  must  now  have  re- 
garded his  guests  as  extraordinary  personages ;  but 
what  has  passed  hitherto,  does  not  aemonstrate  that 
they  were  super-human.  Abraham,  therefbre,  pleas- 
ed and  interested  with  their  conversation,  protiably 
desirous  of  further  information,  as  also  of  doing 
honor  to  his  courteous  and  weU-wishing  ffuestB,  ac- 
companied them  a  part  of  the  vmj  towards  Sodom ; 
and  about  ^e  dusk  of  die  evemng,  when  the  day 
was  closing,  he  perceived  on  one  who  staid  with  him, 
the  others  havinff  departed,  those  splendid  tokens, 
brighteninff  as  darimess  came  on,  which  desiffnated 
a  celestial  neing.  Some  have  thouaht,  that  beside 
the  person  spoken  to,  the  ShMnah  appeared:  it 
might  be  so ;  but  it  seems  more  probable,  that  this 
person  ffrodually  suffered  the  radiance  of  the  sacred 
Shdbkuut  to  appear,  and,  without  leading  Abraham 
to  suppose  he  nad  seen  Jehovah,  min^t  yet  convince 
his  mind,  that  he  had  seen  his  commissioned  mes- 
senger. If  such  honors  might  be  gained  by  hospi- 
tality, the  aposde  was  right  to  recommend  it,  by  tne 
example  of  such  as  had  unawares  entertained  an* 
gels.  Such  an  afternoon,  such  an  eveninff,  amply  re- 
paid the  most  liberal  hoep«cality !  Heb.  xiii.  2.  This 
Kind  of  ambiguity,  brightening  mto  certainty,  seems 
well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  subsequent 
conversation  between  Abraham  and  his  glorious 
visitor.  Had  Abraham  conceived  that  he  was  speak- 
ing immediately  to  Jehovah,  ihai  had  left  no  room 
for  reasoning,  or  representation ;  and  he  could  not 
address  a  mere  stranger-traveller,  a  mere  casual,  un- 
distinguished guest,  by  such  honorable  terms  ss  he 
bestows  on  the  person  with  whom  he  discourses. 
The  principle  of  thus  representing  this  part  of  the 
history,  seems  to  be  connrmed  by  the  accuracy  of 
distinction  preserved  in  the  original.  The  narradon 
says,  *<  Abraham  stood  before  Jehovah,"  fver.  93,) 
''and  Jehovah  spoke,"  ver.  36^  &c.  AbEahain, 
however,  never  uses  this  term  in  oddresBihg  this 
person,  but  merely  Adonaij  •''Behold  I  have  spoken 
to  Monai^  ver.  27,  &c.  jf^robably,  therefore,  here 
is  a  further  instance  of  the  "  unawaredness"  with 
which  Abraham  entertained  angels;  since,  though 
he  perceived  the  dignity  of  his  guest  to  be  great,  it 
was,  in  reality,  much  greater  than  he  understood. 
He  saw  the  human  exterior  of  this  appearance  fully ; 
but  the  interior,  or  super-human,  he  saw  very  imper- 
fectly and  ambiguously;  as,  indeed,  human  nature 
could  see  it  no  otherwise. 

7.  Abraham's  fiuth,  respecting  his  son  Isaac,  when 
commanded  to  ofiTer  him  for  a  burnt-sacrifice,  baa 
been  so  often  urged  and  illustrated,  as  to  need  no  en- 
largement here.— We  may,  however,  remaik,  thai 
Abraham,  under  these  circtrnistancea— «•  having  a 
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80&  in  his  old  age,  bom  afler  the  covenant,  and  in 
conaequence  of  that  alliance,  on  whose  issue  de- 
pended invaluable  promises,  who  was  now  arrivod 
at  man's  estate,  who  was  his  heir,  who  was  his 
mother's  favorite — ^must  have  been  well  convinced, 
that  he  ibllowed  no  idle  phantasy,  no  illusive  injunc- 
tion, in  proposing  to  slay  him.  The  common  feel- 
ings of  numan  natiue,  the  uncommon  feelings  of 
the  aged  patriarch,  all  protested  against  such  a  deed. 
The  length  of  the  journey,  tlie  interval  of  time,  tlie 
discourse  of  Isaac,  all  augmented  tlie  anguish  of  the 
parent ;  unless  that  parent  were  well  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind,  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  authority 
fully  and  completely  divine. 

8.  The  Orientals,  Indians,  and  Infidels,  as  well  as 
Christians  and  Mahommedans,  have  preserved  some 
knowledge  of  Abraham,  and  highly  commend  liis 
character.  See  D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient  p.  12. 
Indeed,  a  history  of  his  Hfe,  though  it  would 
be  highly  fanciful,  might  easily  be  compiled  from 
their  traditions.  The  rersian  magi  believe  him  to 
have  been  the  same  with  their  founder,  Zerdoust,  or 
Zoroaster ;  while  the  Zabians,  their  rivals  and  oppo- 
nents, lay  claim  to  a  similar  honor.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  he  reiffned  at  Damascus ;  (Nicol.  Da- 
masc.  apud  Joseph. lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Justin,  lib.  zxxvi.) 
— ^that  he  dwelt  long  in  Egypt ;  ( Artapan.  et  Eupo- 
lem.  apud  Euseb.  Preepar.  Ub.  ix.  cap.  17, 18.) — ^tnat 
he  tauffht  the  Egyptians  astronomy  and  arithmetic ; 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  Ub.  i.  cap.  8.) — ^that  he  invented  let- 
ters and  the  Hebrew  language,  (Suidas  in  Abraham,) 
or  the  characters  of  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans ;  (Isi- 
dor.  Hispal.  Orieg.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.) — that  he  was  tlie 
author  of  severed  works ;  among  others,  of  the  fa- 
mous book  entitled  Jezira,  or  the  Creation,  a  work 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  greatly  valued  b^ 
some  Rabbins;  but  those  who  have  examined  it 
without  prejudice,  speak  of  it  with  contempt.  In 
tlie  first  ages  of  Christianit}',  the  heretics  called  Se- 
thians  published  "Abraham's  Revelations;"  (Epi- 
)han .  Hoeres,  39.  cap.  5.)  Athanasi us,  in  his  Synopsis, 
ipeaks  of  the  "  Assumption  of  Abraham ;"  and  Ongen 
in  Luc.  Homil.  35.)  notices  an  apocryphal  book  of 
Abraliam's,  wherein  t%vo  angels,  one  good,  the  other 
bad,  dispute  concerning  his  damnation  or  salvation. 
The  Jews  (Rab.  Selem.  in  Bava  Bathra,  cap.  1.)  at- 
tribute to  him  the  Morning  Prayer,  the  89tli  Psalm, 
a  Treatise  on  Idolatry,  and  other  works. — The  author- 
ities on  all  these  points,  and  for  still  other  traditions 
respecting  Abraham,  may  be  found  collected  in  Fa- 
bricii  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  T.  I.  p.  344  seq. 

We  are  informed  (article  Ben  Scholman,  D'Her- 
belot)that,  A.  D.  1119,  Abraham's  tomb  was  discov- 
ered near  Hebron,  in  which  Jacob,  likewise,  and 
Isaac,  were  interred.  The  bodies  were  found  en- 
tire, and  many  gold  and  silver  lamps  were  found  in 
the  place.  The  Mahommedans  have  so  great  a  respect 
for  his  tomb,  that  thev  make  it  their  fourth  pilgrim- 
age (the  three  others  being  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jeru- 
salem.) (See  Hebron.)  The  Christians  built  a  church 
over  tne  cave  of  Machpelah,  where  Abraham  was 
buried;  which  the  Turks  have  changed  into  a 
mosque,  and  forbidden  Christians  from  approaching. 
(QrUaresm.  Elmid.  tom.  ii.  page  772.)  The  supposed 
ofdt  of  Mamre,  where  Abraliam  received  the  three 
angels,  was  likewise  honored  by  Cliristians,  as  also 
by  the  Jews  and  Pagans. 

Our  Saviour  assures  us  that  Abraham  desired 
earnestly  to  see  his  day ;  and  diat  he  saw  it,  and  was 
fflad,  John  viii.  56.  Elsewhere,  he  represents  the 
hiqppiness  of  the  righteous  as  a  sitting  ^viUi  Abrahaim, 


Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  (Matt. 
viii.  11.)  also  a  reception  into  Abraham's  bosom,  a£ 
into  a  place  of  rest,  opposed  to  the  miseiy  of  hell, 
Luke  xvi.  22. 

The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  knew  Abra- 
ham only  by  the  wonders  which  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians related  of  him,  conceived  so  high  an  idea  of 
him,  that  he  ranked  him,  with  Jesus  Christ,  oniony 
his  gods.     Lamprid.  in  Sevcro. 

AJJSALOM,  son  of  David,  by  Maacah,  waa  tht^ 
handsomest  man  in  Israel,  and  had  the  finest  head 
of  hair,  2  Sam.  xiv.  25.  When  his  hair  was  cut  at  n 
certain  time,  because  it  incommoded  him,  its  weight 
was  200  shekels,  by  tlie  king's  standard;  that  is, 
probably,  about  30  ounces — an  extraordinary',  but  noi 
incredible,  weight.  Amnon,  another  of  the  kicg's 
sous,  having  violated  his  sister  Tamar,  Absalom  re- 
solved to  revenge  her  dishonor,  but  for  some  time 
had  no  opportunity  to  carry  his  design  into  eflect. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  he  invited  all  the 
royal  family  to  a  shearing-feast,  at  Baal-hazor,  where 
Amnon  was  assassinated  by  his  direction.  Appre- 
hensive of  his  father's  displeasure,  Absalom  retired 
to  Geshur,  where  he  continued  for  three  years,  undei 
the  protection  of  the  king,  his  grandfather,  2  Sam 
xiii.  Joab  having  procured  David's  consent,  Absa- 
lom returned  to  Jerusalem,  although  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  Foi 
two  years  he  remained  in  disgrace,  but  at  lengtl 
David,  at  the  intercession  of  Joab,  again  received  bin 
into  favor,  ch.  xiv. 

Absalom  now,  considering  himself  as  presiimptiv( 
heir  to  the  crown,  set  up  a  magnificent  equipage 
and  every  morning  came  to  the  palace  gate,  where 
calling  to  him  familiarly  all  who  had  business,  aiu 
came  to  demand  justice,  he  kindly  inquired  into  theii 
case,  insinuated  tne  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  theii 
suits,  and  thus  by  degrees  alienated  the  hearts  of  tbt 
people  from  his  father,  and  attached  them  to  him 
self;  When  he  thought  he  might  openly  declari 
himself,  he  desired  pennission  from  the  king  to  g( 
to  Hebron,  under  pretence  of  performing  some  vow 
which  he  had  made  during  his  abode  at  Geshur,  $ 
Sam.  XV.  1 — 0.  He  went,  therefore,  to  Hebron,  at 
tended  by  two  hundred  men,  who  followed  hin 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  his  rebelhous  design 
At  tlie  same  time,  he  sent  emissaiies  throughou 
Israel,  with  ordere  to  sound  the  trumpet,  and  pro 
claim  that  Absalom  was  king  at  Hebron.  There 
was  soon  a  great  resort  of  peojxle  to  him,  and  he  wa 
acknowledged  by  the  major  part  of  the  nation.  Da 
vid  and  his  officers  fled  from  Jerusalem,  whithe 
Absalom  immediately  went,  and  was  received  a 
king.  Ahithophel  advised  him  pubUcly  to  abuse  hi 
father's  concubines,  to  convince  the  people  that  th' 
breach  was  beyond  reconciliation,  and  also,  tha 
troops  might  bo  sent  instantly  in  pursuit  of  David 
but  Hushai,  David's  friend,  who  feigned  to  follow  tin 
[>opular  party,  diverted  him  from  complying  wiiJ 
this  coimsel,  2  Sam.  xv.  10  seq. 

The  next  day,  Absalom  marched  against  Da^il 
with  all  his  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Jordan 
prepared  to  attack  the  king,  his  father.  David  pu 
his  troops  under  the  command  of  Joab ;  the  rebe 
army  was  routed,  and  20,000  were  killed.  Absa 
lom,  mounted  on  a  mule,  fled  through  the  forest  o1 
Epliraim,  where,  passing  under  an  oak,  his  hair  be 
came  entangled  in  the  branches,  and  his  mule,  goinj 
swiflly,  lefl  him  suspended.  A  soldier  infbrmei 
Joab  of  the  occurrence,  who  took  three  darts,  an< 
thrust  them  through  Absalom's  heart;  and  wh*''^  ** 
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was  yet  breadung,  and  hanging  on  the  oak,  ten  of 
Joab'a  armor-bearere  also  smote  him.  His  body  was 
cast  into  a  pit,  and  a  heap  of  stones  raised  over  it, 
2  Sam.  xvib.  1—17. 

Absalom,  having  lost  his  children,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  peipetuate  his  name  in  Israel,  erected  a 
pillar  in  the  king's  valley,  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  Josephus 
says  (Ant  vii.  10.  3.)  it  was  a  marble  column,  stand- 
ing about  two  furlongs  fi!om  Jerusalem.  A  monu- 
ment bearing  his  name,  is  still  shown  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoahaphat,  but  is  evidently  not  of  ancient  origin. 

ABSTINENCE,  a  voluntary  and  religious  for- 
bearan.ce  of  any  thing  towards  which  there  is  an  in- 
clination ;  but  generally  spoken  of  with  regard  to 
forbearance  from  necessary  food.  Many  persons 
have  supposed,  that  the  antediluvians  abstamed  from 
wine,  ana  from  flesh  as  food,  because  the  Scripture 
expressly  notices,  that  Noah,  after  the  deluge,  began 
to  plant  a  vineyard,  and  that  God  permitted  him  to 
eat  flesh ;  (Gen.  ix.  3.  20.)  whereas  he  gave  Adam 
no  other  food  than  herbs  and  fruits,  L  S&.  But  the 
contrary  opinion  is  supported  by  Calmet  and  other 
interpreters,  who  believe,  that  men,  before  the  delu^, 
abstained  from  neither  wine  nor  flesh.  The  Scnp- 
tures  certunly  represent  violence  as  being  the  pre- 
vailing crime  before  the  deluee ;  that  is,  the  unjusti- 
fiable taking  avray  of  human  life :  and  the  precepts 
given  to  Naui  against  the  shedding  of  blood,  seem  to 
confirm  this  idea.  The  Institutes  of  Menu  inform 
us,  that  animal  food  vras  originally  used  only  after  sac- 
rifice, and  as  a  participation  consequent  upon  tliat  rite. 

The  Mosaic  law  ordained,  that  the  priests  should 
abstain  from  wine  during  the  time  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  temple-service,  Lev.  x.  9.  The  same 
abstinence  was  enjoined  on  Nazarites,  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  separation.  Numb.  vi.  3, 4.  The 
Jews  abstain  from  several  sorts  of  animals,  specified 
by  the  law ;  as  do  several  other  nations.  (See  Am- 
HALS.)  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  some  ab- 
stained firom  meats  prohibited  by  the  law,  and  fix)m 
flesh  sacrificed  to  idols ;— others  disregarded  such  for- 
bearance, and  used  their  Christian  h&rty.  Paul  has 
given  his  opinion  concerning  this,  in  1  Uor.  viii.  7 — 
10.  and  Rom.  xiv.  1 — 3.  The  council  of  Jerusalem, 
held  by  the  apostles,  enjoined  believers,  converted 
finom  heathenism,  to  abstain  from  blood,  from  meats 
strangled,  from  fornication,  and  from  idolatry.  Acts 
XV.  20. 

Paul  says,  (1  Cor.  ix.  25.)  that  wresders,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  abstain  from  all  things ; 
or  from  every  thmg  which  might  weaken  diem.  In 
hi«  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  (iv.  3.)  he  blames  cer- 
tain heretics,  who  condemned  marriage,  and  the  use 
of  meats,  which  God  hath  created.  He  requires 
Christians  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil ;  (1 
Theas.  V.  22.)  and,  with  much  stronger  reason,  fi^m 
every  thing  really  evil,  and  contrary  to  religion  and 
piety. 

ABYSS,  or  Deep.  (1.)  HeU,  the  place  of  punLsh- 
tnent,  the  bottomless  pit,  Luke  viii.  31 ;  Rev.  ix.  1 ; 
xL  7,  &c  (2.)  The  common  receptacle  of  the  dead ; 
the  grave,  the  deep  (or  depths  of  the)  earth,  under 
vhich  the  body  bemg  deposited,  the  state  of  the  soul 
correspondine  thereto,  still  more  unseen,  still  deeper, 
stiU  further  distant  from  human  inspection,  is  that 
remote  cotmOy,  that  **  bourn  from  whence  no  trav- 
eller fetiuiMi''  See  Rom.  x.  7.  (3.)  The  deepest 
parts  of  the  sea,  Ps.  IxviiL  22;  cviL  26.  (4.|  The 
chaos^  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  woria,  was 
unfbrnied  and  vacant.  Gen.  i.  2. 
The  Hefaiews  were  of  opinion  (as  are  many  of  the 


orientals)  that  the  abyss,  the  sea  and  waters,  encom- 
passed die  whole  earth ;  that  the  earth  floated  upon 
the  abyss,  like  a  melon  swhnming  on  and  in  the 
water.  They  beheve  that  the  eii^  was  founded 
upon  the  waters,  (Psalm  xxiv.  2 ;  xxxiiL  6,  7 ;  cxxxvi. 
6.|  or,  at  least,  that  it  had  its  foundation  on  the  abyss. 
Tneir  Sheol,  however,  or  place  of  the  dead,  is  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  in  uiose  dark  dungeons  where 
the  prophets  describe  die  kin^  of  Tyre,  Babylon, 
and  Egypt,  as  lying  down,  that  is,  buried,  yet  sufier- 
ing  the  punishment  of  their  pride  and  cruelty.  See 
Hell,  and  Giants. 

Fountains  and  rivers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  He- 
brews, are  derived  from  the  abyss,  or  sea ;  issuing 
from  thence  through  invisible  channels,  and  return- 
ing through  others.  Eccl.  i.  7. 

ACCAB,  a  city  built  by  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  10.  The 
LXX  write  it  Arcad;  the  Syriac  Achaar,  Ephraim 
the  Syrian  says,  Achai'  is  the  city  Nisibis ;  and  in  this 
he  is  followed  by  Jerome  and  Abulpharagius.  The 
Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Jonathan  rem!  Nesibin. 
The  antiquity  of  this  city  is  unquestionable. 

ACCEPT,  to  take  pleasure  in ;  either  in  whole,  or 
in  part.  The  phrase  to  occepf  Hht  person  of  any  om^ 
as  also  to  respect  the  person^  &c.  (which  see)  is  a  He- 
brew idiom,  found  also  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
signifies  to  regard  any  one  wUh  favor  or  partiality.  It 
is  used  both  m  a  good  and  bad  sense ;  e.  g.  in  a  good 
sense,  Uen.  xix.  21 ;  Job  xlii.  8 ;  Mai.  i.  8. ;  in  a  bad 
sense,  to  show  partiality^  Job  xiii.  8.  10 ;  xxxiL  21 ; 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  2 ;  Prov.  xviii.  5,  &c.    R. 

ACCHO,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Judff.  i.  31. 
In  the  New  Testament,  Accho  is  called  Ptolemais, 
(Acts  X2d.  7.)  from  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  en- 
larged and  beautified  it.  The  Christian  crusaders 
gave  it  the  name  of  Acre,  or  St.  John  of  Acre,  from 
a  magnificent  church  which  was  built  within  its 
walls,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John.  It  is  still  called 
Akka,  by  the  Turks.  When  Syria  was  subjected  by 
the  Romans,  Akka  was  made  a  colony  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  It  sustained  several  sieges  during 
the  crusades,  and  was  the  last  fortified  place  ^vi'ested 
fi-om  tiie  Christians  by  the  Turks. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  on  the  north  angle  of  a  bay  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  and  which  extends  in  a  semicircle  of 
three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of  mount  Cormel. 
The  town  was  originally  surrounded  by  triple  walls, 
and  a  foss^  cut  out  of  the  rock,  from  which,  at 
present,  it  is  a  mile  distant  At  the  south  and  west 
sides  it  was  washed  by  the  sea ;  and  Pococke  thinks 
that  the  river  Belus,  which  flows  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  brought  through  the  foss^,  which  ran 
along  the  ramparts  on  the  north ;  thus  making  the 
city  an  island.  Since  the  time  of  its  memorable 
siege  by  Buonaparte,  Accho  has  been  much  improved 
and  strengthened.  Its  present  population  is  estimated 
at  from  18,000  to  20,000.  See  Mod.  Traveller,  i.  p.  20. 
Accho,  and  all  beyond  it  northwards,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  heathen  land  of  the  Jews. 

There  are  several  medals  of  Accho,  or  Ptolemais, 
extant,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  Most  of  the  former 
have  aJgo  the  Phenician  name  of  the  ciw,  p^,  AK 

or  Accho.  The 
one  here  given 
(as  also  omers) 
represents  the 
head  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great, 
and  appears  to 
have  been  coin- 
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ed  in  consequence  of  favors   received  (torn  that 

Srince,  perhaps  at  the  time  when  he  was  detained  in 
yria  by  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

ACELDAMA,  (the  field  of  blood,)  a  small  field, 
lying  south  of  Jerusalem,  which  the  pnests  purchased 
with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  that  Judas  had  re- 
ceived as  the  price  of  our  Saviour's  blood,  Matt, 
xxvii.  8;  Acts  i.  19.  Pretending  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  appropriate  this  money  to  sacred  uses,  be- 
cause it  was  the  price  of  blood,  they  purchased  with 
it  the  potter's  field,  to  be  a  burying-place  for  stran- 
gers. Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantiue,  had  part 
of  the  field  covered  in,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  dead,  and  it  was  formerly  thought,  that  such  was 
the  sarcophagous  virtue  in  the  earth,  that  the  bodies 
were  consumed  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
days.  It  is  now  used  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  Arme- 
nians, who  have  a  magnificent  convent  on  mount 
Zion.  See  Mod.  TraveUer,  i.  p.  152.  Miss.  Herald, 
1824.  p.  66. 

ACH  ALA,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  comprehended 
tlie  whole  region  of  Greece,  or  Hellas,  now  called 
Livadia.  Acnaia  Proper,  however,  was  a  province 
of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital ;  and 
embracing  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Luke  speaks  of 
Gallic  as  being  deputy  (proconsul)  of  Achaja,  at  the 
time  that  Paulpreached  tliere,  (Acts  xviii.  12.  Vwhich 
was,  indeed,  the  title  borne  by  the  superior  officer  in 
Achaia  at  that  time,  but  which  did  not  long  continue, 
nor  had  it  long  been  so  at  the  time  he  wrote.  See 
Kuinoel  on  Acts  xviii.  12. 

ACHAICUS,  a  native  of  Achaia,  and  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle  Paul.  He,  with  Stephanus  and  Fortu- 
natus,  was  the  bearer  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  was  recommended  by  the  aposde  to 
their  special  respect,  1  Cor.  xvi.  17. 

ACHAN,  the  name  of  the  son  of  Carmi,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  he  who  purloined  a  costly 
Babylonish  garment,  an  ingot  of  gold,  and  200  shek- 
els of  silver,  from  amon^  the  spoils  of  Jericho, 
against  the  express  injunction  of  God,  who  had  de- 
voted to  utter  destruction  the  city  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained. Josh.  vi.  18,  &c.  Some  days  after  this  trans- 
action, Joshua  sent  3000  men  against  the  town  of  Ai, 
which  stood  a  short  distance  from  Jericho,  but  36  of 
them  were  killed,  and  the  others  obliged  to  Aee,  This 
occurrence  was  the  cause  of  much  discouragement 
to  Joshua  and  the  people,  and  tliey  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  by  prayer,  to  discover  the  reason 
of  their  discomfiture.  The  Lord  answered,  that  one 
among  them  had  sinned ;  and  commanded  them  to 
select  him  out,  by  the  use  of  the  sacred  lot,  and  to 
bum  him,  with  all  that  was  his,  vii.  3—15.  On  the 
next  day,  therefore,  Joshua  assembled  all  Israel ;  and 
having  cast  lots,  die  lot  fell  first  on  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
then  on  the  family  of  Zarhi,  then  on  the  house  of 
Zabdi,  and  at  last  on  the  person  of  Achan ;  to  whom 
Joshua  said,  ^  My  son,  give  gloiy  to  the  Lord,  con- 
fess what  you  have  done,  witliout  concealing  any 
thing."  Achan,  being  thus  detected,  replied,  ^  Hav- 
ing seen  among  the  spoils  a  handsome  Babylonish 
cloak,  and  200  shekels  in  silver,  with  an  ingot  of 
gold,  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  I  took  them,  and  hid 
them  in  my  tent."  Messengers  were  inunediately 
despatched  to  his  tent,  to  fetcn  the  accursed  articles, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  crime  being  produced  in  the 
presence  of  all  Israel,  Joshua  laid  them  out  before 
the  Lord.  Then  taking  Achan,  the  gold,  silver,  fur- 
niture, tent,  and  all  belonging  to  him,  into  the  valley 
of  Achor,  a  place  north  of  Jericho,  he  said  to  Um, 


"  Since  thou  hast  troubled  us,  the  Lord  shall  troub] 
thee,  this  day."  They  then  stoned  Achan  and  h 
family  and  all  his  property,  and  afterwards  consume 
them  by  fire.  They  then  raised  over  them  a  grei 
heap  of  stones,  ver.  16,  seq.  26. 

The  sentence  passed  on  the  family  of  Achan  ma 
be  justified  by  reflecting,  (1.)  that  probably  he  wa 
assisted  by  them  in  this  theft ;  for,  if  not,  (2.)  he  coiil 
never  have  secreted  such  articles  in  the  earth  undt 
his  tentf  without  being  observed  and  detected  b 
them,  who  ought  to  have  opposed  him,  or  immedi 
ately  to  have  given  notice  of^  the  transaction  to  th 
elders.  As  they  did  not  do  this,  they  became,  b 
concealment,  at  least  partakers  of  his  crime. 

ACHIOR,  general  of  the  Ammonites,  who  joine 
Holofemes  with  auxiliary  troops,  in  that  general 
expedition  into  Egypt.  Bethulia  having  shut  ii 
gates  against  Holofemes,  he  called  the  prhiccs  o 
Moab  and  Ammon,  and  demanded  of  them,  ^v\{ 
great  passion,  who  those  people  were  tliat  op])OFe 
his  passage  ;  presuming  that  the  Moabites,  and  An: 
monites,  being  neighbors  to  the  Hebrews,  could  be* 
inform  him.  Achior  answered,  "My  lord,  tlies 
people  are  originally  of  Chaldea ;  but  because  tlie 
would  not  worship  the  gods  of  the  Chaldeans,  the 
were  obliged  to  leave  meir  country."  He  relatec 
also,  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  the  miracles  o 
Moses,  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  obser\'ing,  tlic 
the  people  were  visibly  protected  by  God,  while  the 
continued  faithful  to  him ;  but  that  God  never  faile 
to  take  vengeance  on  their  infideUty.  "  Now  there 
fore,"  added  he,  "  learn  whether  they  have  comniitte 
any  fault  against  their  God  ;  if  so,  attack  thcni,  fc 
he  will  dehver  them  up  into  your  hands :  if  not,  w 
shall  not  be  able  to  resist  them,  because  God  will  uc 
dertake  their  defence,  and  cover  us  with  confusion, 
Judith*  V.  2,  3,  &c.  Holofemes,  transported  wit 
fury,  answered  him,  **  Since  you  have  taken  iipo 
you  to  be  a  prophet,  in  telling  us  that  the  God  o 
Israel  would  be  the  defender  of  his  people,  to  shoA 
you  there  is  no  other  god  besides  Nebuchodonoso] 
my  master,  when  we  have  put  all  these  people  to  tli 
edge  of  the  sword,  we  will  destroy  you  likewise,  an 
you  shall  understand  that  Nebuchodonosor  is  lord  o 
all  the  earth."  Achior  was  then  carried  otit  near  t 
the  city,  and  Icfl  bound,  that  the  inhabitants  niifrli 
take  him  into  the  city.  This  was  done,  and  Acliin 
declaring  what  had  happened,  the  people  of  Rethu 
ha  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  with  grea 
cries  begged  Grod's  assistance,  beseeching  him  to  vin 
dicate  the  honor  of  his  name,  and  to  humble  tli 
pride  of  their  enemies.  Afler  this  they  console< 
Achior,  and  Ozias,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  peopk 
received  him  into  his  house,  where  he  continues 
during  the  siege.  Afler  the  death  of  Holofemef 
and  the  discomfiture  of  his  army,  Achior  abondouci 
the  heathen  superatitions,  and  was  received  into  Israe 
by  circumcision,  Judith  xiv.  6,  seq. 

ACHISH,  king  of  Gath.  David,  having  resohei 
to  withdraw  from  the  dominions  of  Saul,  who  sough 
his  hfe,  retired  to  Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines  ;  ( 
Sara.  xxi.  10.)  but  the  oflicere  of  Achish  having  dis 
covered  his  person,  and  expressed  their  jealous}-  o1 
his  character,  David  became  alarmed,  and  feigne( 
madness,  and  by  this  stratagem  preserved  hi 
life. 

Three  or  four  years  afler  this,  David  desired  to  b 
received,  for  a  permanency,  either  into  the  roval  cit}' 
or  elsewhere  in  the  dominions  of  Achish.  The  king 
who  knew  his  valor,  and  the  animosity  between  hin 
and  Saul,  willingly  received  him  into  Gath,  with  GOi 
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men,  uid  their  ftiniliee,  and  aflerwaids  gsve  him 
Ziklag,  1  Sam.  zxvii.  %  eeq.    See  Datid. 

ACHMETA.  Ezra  vi.  2,  *"  There  was  found  at 
Achmeta  a  roll.** — ^Achnieta  is  here  the  same  with 
Elcbattuia,  the  royal  city,  where,  in  the  palace,  the 
rolls  were  kept.  So  the  V^gate,  which  reads  Ecba- 
tanis ;  and  1  Esdras  tL  23 ;  also  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xL  4—6. 

ACHOR,  lo?,  traubHngi  a  valley  in  the  territory 
of  Jericho,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where 
Achan  was  stoned.  Josh.  vii.  34 ;  xv.  7 ;  Isaiah  Ixv. 
10 ;  Ilosea  U.  15.  The  name  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Jerome. 

A  CHS  AH,  dauffhter  of  Caleb,  who  promised  to 
give  her  as  arewara  to  him  who  ehould  take  Kiijath- 
Stipber.  (See  Dowrt.)  Othniel,  his  brother's  son, 
naming  taken  that  town,  married  Achsah,  and  obtained 
from  Caleb  the  gift  of  a  field  having  upper  and 
nether  springs— «  valuable  addition  to  Kiijath- 
Sepber,  Josh.  xv.  16;  Judg.  i.  12.  See  Water, 
ana  Wells. 

ACHSHAPH,  a  city  of  Asher,  Josh.  xii.  20;  xiz. 
25.    Its  site  is  unknown. 

I.  ACHZIB,  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  Josh.zv. 
44 ;  Micah  i.  14. 

II.  ACHZIB,  a  city  on  the  seacoast  of  Galilee, 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  but  not  conquered  by 
them,  Josh.  xix.  29;  Judg.  i.  31.  According  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  .lay  about  nine  miles  north 
of  FtolemaiBf  or  Accho ;  and  was  afterwards  called 
EcdlpJptf^  Jos.  R  J.  L  13. 4.  It  is  now  called  Zib. 
Mod.  Traveller,  ii.  p.  29. 

ACRA,  a  Greek  word,  signifying,  in  general,  a 
citadel,  in  which  sense  it  is  also  used  in  the  Chsldee 
and  Syriac.  King  Antiochus  built  a  citadel  at  Jeru- 
salem, on  an  eminence  north  of  the  temple,  which 
commanded  the  holy  place ;  and  for  which  reason  it 
was  called  Acra.  Josephus  says  (Antiq.  lib.  xiL  cap. 
7.  &  14 ;  lib.  xiii.  cap.  11.)  that  this  eminence  was 
semicircular,  and  that  Simon  Maccabgeus,  havine  ex- 
pelled the  Syrians,  who  had  seized  Acra,  demolished 
It,  and  spent  three  yean  in  leveling  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stood;  that  no  situation  in  ftiture  should 
command  the  temple.  On  mount  Acra  were  after- 
wards built  the  paiace  of  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adia- 
benians ;  Agrippa's  palace,  the  pla^  where  the  public 
records  were  lodgea,  and  that  where  the  magistrates 
of  Jerusalem  assembled,  Joseph,  de  BeUo,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  15 ;  Antiq.  lib.  zx.  cap.  7. 

I.  ACRABATENE.  A  district  or  toparchy  of 
Judea,  extending  between  Shechem  (now  Napolose) 
and  Jericho,  inclining  east  It  was  about  twelve 
miles  in  length.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  occun  in  Josephus,  R  J.  iL  12.  4 ;  iu. 
3,4,5. 

II.  ACRABATENE,  or  Acrabatins,  adistrict  on 
the  frontier  of  Idumea,  towards  the  southern  ex- 
trenuty  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  seems  to  be  named  fit>m 
the  Ma/deh  AcrtMim^  or  UKU  of  Scofyions,  men- 
tioned (Josh.  XV.  3.)  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
tribe  of  Judalu — It  is  found  only  in  1  Maccab.  v.  3. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  written  by  Luke,  and  con- 
taininic  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  Peter 
and  Paul  The  narrative  begins  at  the  ascension  of 
our  Saviour,  and  continues  to  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome, 
after  his  appeal  to  Ciesar ;  with  his  residence  of  two 
yeara  in  that  capital ;  including  about  twentv-eight  or 
thirty  years.  After  Luke  had  given  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  Gospel,  he  resolved  to  racord  the 
of  the  ^KMtles^  and  the  wonderAil  mannerin 


which  the  Holy  Spirit  established  that  church  which 
Christ  had  redeemed.  QBcumenius  (in  Acts,  page 
20.)  calls  the  Acts,  ^the  Gospel  of  the  Holv  Ghost  f 
Chrysostom  (in  Acta  Homil.  l.|  calls  it,  ^the  Gospel 
of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,''  or  *'  the  Gospel  of 
the  risen  Jesus  Christ."  It  narrates  most  miraculous 
instances  of  the  •power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  attending 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  accounts 
and  instances  of  the  first  believers,  we  have  most 
excellent  patterns  of  a  truly  Christian  life.  So  that, 
though  Luke  seems  to  give  us  but  a  plain  narrative 
of  facts,  yet  this  divine  physician,  to  use  Jerome's  ex- 

Sression,  often  as  many  remedies  to  heal  the  soul's 
iseases,  as  he  speaks  words,  Ep.  103. 
It  is  believed  that  Luke's  principal  design  in  writ- 
ing the  Acts,  was  to  preserve  a  true  history  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  inrancy  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  opposition  to  false  acts  snd  false  histories,  which 
wera  beginning  to  obtain  circulation;  and  accord- 
inffly,  his  fidelity  and  intelligence  have  been  so  much 
vuued,  that  all  other  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  per- 
ished, and  his,  only,  been  adopted  by  the  chiu'ch. 
Luke  wrote  this  book,  probably,  about  A.  D.  64 ;  i.  e. 
soon  sfter  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  narration 
terminates.  The  place  where  it  was  written  is  un- 
known. 
The  style  of  Luke  is  generally  more  pure  and  ele- 

fmt  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
pinhanius  says  (Hieres.  xxx.  cap.  3  &  6.)  that  this 
book  was  translated  by  the  Ebionites  out  of  Greek 
into  Hebrew ;  (that  is,  Syriac,  the  then  common  lan- 
ffuage  of  the  Jews  in  Pslestine;)  but  that  those 
heretics  corrupted  it  with  many  falsities  snd  impie- 
ties, injurious  to  the  character  and  memory  of  the 
aposdes. 

The  Book  of  the  Acts  has  always  been  esteemed 
canonical :  (Tertul.  1.  v.  cont.  Mare.  cap.  1, 2.)  though 
the  Mareionites,  the  Manichees,and  some  other  here- 
tics rejected  it,  because  their  enrora  were  too  clearly 
condemned  by  it.  Augustine  (Ep.  315.)  says,  the 
chureh  received  it  with  edification,  and  read  it  every 
year.  Chrysostom  complains^  that  in  his  time  it  was 
too  litde  known,  and  me  reading  of  it  too  much 
neglected.  As  for  himself,  he  very  much  extols  the 
advantages  of  an  acquaintance  with  it,  and  main- 
tains, with  good  reason,  that  it  is  as  useftil  as  the 
Gospels. 

In  order  to  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  in- 
telligence and  profit,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufii- 
cient  acquaintance  with  geogri4>hy,  with  the  mannera 
of  the  times  and  people  referred  to,  and  with  the 
leading  historical  events.  The  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, with  the  nature  and  names  of  the  public  ofil- 
cers  they  establi^ed,  and  the  distmctions  among 
them,  must  of  necessity  be  understood  ;  as  well  as 
the  disposition  and  political  conduct  and  opmions  of 
the  unconverted  Jewish  nation,  which  obtained,  too 
strongly,  among  the  Christianized  Hebrews,  and 
maintamed  themselves  as  distinctions,  snd  causes  of 
separation  in  the  chureh,  during  many  ages.  In  fact, 
their  consequences  sre  hardly  extinct  in  the  East  at 
this  day. 

There  were  several  Spurious  Acts  op  the  Apos- 
tles. (I.)  The  Acts  op  the  Apostles  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Abdias,  who  represents  him- 
self ss  a'bishop,  ordained  at  Babylon,  oy  the  apos- 
tles, when  they  were  on  their  journey  into  Peraia ; 
but  which  is  neither  ancient  nor  audientic  ;  it  was 
not  known  to  Eusebius,  to  Jerome,  nor  to  any  earlier 
father.  The  author  says,  he  wrote  m  Gieek,  and 
that  his  book  was  translated  into  Latin  ty  Julius 
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Afiicanus ;  who  is  hinwelf  a  Greek  writer.  He  cites 
Hegeeippus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  (SL) 
The  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  otherwise  called  Travels 
of  St.  Peter,  (Periodi  Petri,)  or  "The  Recognitions 
of  St.  Clement,"  is  a  hook  filled  with  visions  and 
fables,  which  came  originally  from  the  school  of  the 
Ebionjtes.  See  Cotelerius,  in  his  Fathers  of  the  first 
Century;  likewise  Fabricius's  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T. 
page  759,  &c.  (3.)  The  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  were 
composed  afler  his  death,  as  a  supplement  to  St. 
Luke;  continuing  his  narrative  from  the  second 
year  of  the  apostle's  first  vo3'age  to  Rome,  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Eusebiiis,  who  had  seen  this  work,  calls 
it  spurious.  (4.)  The  Acts  of  St.  Johw  the  Evaw- 
OELisT,  mentioned  in  Epipbanius  and  Augustine, 
contain  incredible  stories  of  that  apostle.  It  was 
used  by  the  Encratites,  Manichecs,  and  Priscillianists. 
They  arc  tliought  to  be  the  Acts  of  St.  John,  pub- 
lished among  the  forgeries  of  Abdias.  (Epiphan. 
Hferes.  47.  Aug.  de  Fide,  cap.  4.  and  405.  Contra 
adversar.  Legis  et  Prophet,  lib.  i.  cap.  20.)  (5.)  The 
Acts  or  St.  Andrew,  received  by  the  Manichees, 
Encratitcs,  and  Apotactics.  See  Epipbanius,  Hoeres. 
42,  61,  and  62.  (G.)  The  Acts  of  St.  Thomas: 
Augustine  cites  some  things  out  of  them,  and  says, 
the  Manichees  particularly  used  them.  (7.)  The 
Acts  of  St.  Philip,  was  a  book  used  by  the  Gnos- 
tics. (8.)  The  Acts  of  St.  Matthias.  See  M.  de 
Tillemont,  Eccl.  Hist.  torn.  i.  p.  1186 ;  and  Fabricius's 
Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  782. 

The  authorities  respecting  all  these  spurious  works, 
as  well  as  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  are  collected 
in  Fabricii  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  vol.  i,  ii. 

AD  ADA,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  22. 

ADAD-RIMMON,  or  Hadad-Rimmon,  a  city  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  where  the  fatal  battle  between 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  Zech.  xii.  11.)  was  fought 
Adad-rimmon  was  afterwards  called  Maximianopo- 
lis,  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Maximian.  It  is  seven- 
teen miles  from  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  and  ten  miles 
from  Jezreel.    See  Bib.  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  602. 

I.  ADAH,  one  of  Lamech's  two  wives ;  mother 
of  Jabal  and  Jubal,  Gen.  iv.  19.    Sec  Lamech. 

II.  ADAH,  daughter  of  Elon,  the  Hittite,  and  wife 
of  Esau  ;  the  mother  of  Eliphaz,  Gen.  xxxvi.  4. 

ADAM,  red,  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man. 
It  has  always  the  article,  and  is  therefore  originallv 
an  appellative,  the  man.  The  derivation  of  it,  as  weU 
as  aaamahj  earth,  from  the  verb  o-ik,  to  he  red,  (in 
Ethiop.  to  be  beautiful,)  is  not  improbable,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  reddish  or  brown  complexion 
of  the  orientals.  But  the  word  ^dam  may  also  be 
primitive.    R. 

The  Almighty  formed  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  gave  him  dominion  over  all  the  lower  creatures. 
Gen.  i.  26 ;  ii.  7.  He  created  him  in  his  own  image, 
and  having  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  him,  placed 
him  in  a  delightful  garden,  that  he  might  cultivate 
it,  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  gave  him  the  following  injunction : — ^"  Of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ; 
for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die."  The  first  recorded  exercise  of  Adam's  power 
and  intelligence  was  his  giving  names  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  which  the  Lord 
brought  before  him  for  this  purpose.  A  short  time 
after  this,  the  Lord,  observing  that  it  was  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 


Adam,  and  while  he  slept,  took  one  of  his  ribs,  anc 
closed  up  the  flesh ;  and  of  the  rib  thus  takeu  fronr 
man  he  made  a  woman,  (womb-man,  Saxon,)  vfhon 
he  presented  to  him  when  he  awoke.  Adam  receivcc 
her,  saving,  "This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  anc 
flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  c^ed  woman,  be 
cause  she  was  taken  out  of  man."  (Heb.  vh,  man 
nv^K,  uHmtan*)  He  also  called  her  name  Eve,  nin 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living. 

This  woman,  being  seduced  by  the  tempter,  per 
Buaded  her  husband  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
When  called  to  judgment  for  this  transgression  be 
fore  God,  Adam  blamed  his  wife,  "  whom,"  said  he 
"  THOU  gavest  me ;"  and  the  woman  blamed  the  ser 
pent-tempter.  God  punished  the  tempter  by  degra 
dation  and  dread ;  the  woman  by  painful  hope8,  mu 
a  situation  of  submission  ;  and  the  man  by  a  life  o 
labor  and  toil ;  of  which  punishment  every  day  witnrs 
ses  the  fulfilment  As  their  natural  passions  now  be 
came  irregular,  and  their  exposure  to  accidents  gren 
God  made  a  covering  of  skin  for  Adam  and  for  his  >viti 
He  also  expelled  them  from  his  garden,  to  the  Ian 
around  it,  where  Adam  had  been  made,  and  whcr 
was  to  be  their  future  dwelling ;  placing  at  the  cm 
of  the  garden  a  flame,  which  turned  every  way,  t 
KEEP  the  way  to  the  tree  of  hfe.  Gen.  iii. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Adam  and  his  wife  cor 
tinned  in  paradise :  some  think,  manv  years ;  othtr 
not  manv  days;  others,  not  many  hours.  Short! 
after  theur  expulsion,  Eve  brought  forth  Cain,  Gei 
iv.  1,  2.  Scripture  notices  but  tliree  sons  of  Adan 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth,  and  omits  daughters:  bi 
Moses  teUs  us, '*  Adam  begat  sous  and  dauditcrs 
no  doubt  many.  He  died,  aged  930,  ante  A.  1).  807 
This  is  what  we  learn  from  Moses ;  but  interpreter 
not  satisfied  with  his  concise  relation,  prui)osc 
thousand  inquiries  relating  to  the  first  man  ;  and  ce: 
tainly  no  history  can  furnish  more  questions,  as  wc 
of  curiosity  as  of  consequence. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Adam,  there  are  sever 
things  that  demand  particular  notice. 

1.  The  formation  of  Adam  is  introduced  with  ei 
cumstances  of  digni^  superior  to  any  which  a 
tended  the  creation  of'^tlie  animals.  It  evidently  n] 
pears  (whatever  else  be  designed  by  it)  to  be  tl 
intention  of  the  narrator,  to  mark  tliis  passage,  ai 
to  lead  his  readers  to  reflect  on  it.  God  said,  "  L 
us  make  man,  (1.)  In  our  image ;  (2.)  Accordiufr 
our  likeness;  and  let  him  rule,"  &;c.  Gen.  i.  2 
These  seem  to  be  two  ideas :  First,  "  In  our  inuiffc 
in  our  similitude.  This  could  not  refer  to  his  lii^uri 
(1.)  Because  the  human  figure,  though  greatly  sup 
rior  in  formation  and  beauty  to  animals,  is  not  fo  c 
tirdy  distinct  from  them  in  the  principles  of  its  ro 
struction,  as  to  require  a  special  consultation  ahd 
it,  after  tlie  animals  had  been  formed.  (2.)  If  all  tl 
species  of  monkeys  were  made  before  man,  th(^  r 
semblance  in  some  of  them  to  the  human  Inn 
greatly  strengthens  the  former  argument.  (3.)  11 
Scriptures,  elsewhere,  represent  this  distinction 
referring  to  moral  excellency ;  "  in  knowledge — aft 
the  image  of  liim  who  created  him,"  Col.  iii.  1 
**  The  new  man,  which,  according  to  God,  (xara  ^fo 
is  created  mrighteousneaa  and  true  holijiess"  Eph.  j 
24.  In  other  places,  also,  the  comparison  turns  • 
his  purity,  his  station,  &c.  Secondly,  "  According 
our  lUteness,"  is  a  stronger  expression  than  the  form* 
and  more  determinate  to  its  subject.  If  we  conin 
this  with  the  following  words,  and  let  him  rule — t 
import  of  the  passage  may  be  given  thus : — "  31 
shall  have,  according  to  his  nature  and  capacity 
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ceneral  fikenesB  to  such  of  our  perfectioiui  as  fit  him 
for  the  purposes  to  which  we  design  him ;  but  he 
shall  also  have  a  resemblance  to  us,  in  the  rule  and 
government  of  the  creatures ;  for,  though  he  be  in- 
capable of  any  of  our  attributes,  he  is  capable  of  a 
purity,  a  recutude,  and  a  station  of  dominion,  in 
which  he  may  be  our  vicegerent."  Thus,  then,  in  a 
lower  and  looser  sense,  man  was  the  image  of  God ; 
possessing  a  Kkeneas  to  him  in  respect  to  moral 
excellency,  of  which  the  creatures  were  absolutely 
void ;  and  having  also  a  resemblance  to  Gfod,  as  his 
deputy,  his  representative,  among  and  over  the  cre- 
ation ;  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  holiness, 
knowledge,  and  other  intellecmal  and  moral  attri- 
butes. 

As  the  day  on  which  creation  ended  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a  sabbath,  the  first  act  of  man 
was  worship ;  hence  the  influence  and  extent  of  the 
custom  of  setting  apart  a  sabbath  among  his  poster- 
ity ;  since  not  in  paradise  only  would  Adam  m^- 
tain  this  rite. 

2.  '*Mam  became  a  Ihing  soulf^  by  which  we 
understand  a  living  person,  (1.)  Because  such  is  the 
import  of  the  original,  simply  taken :  (2.)  Having 
mentioned  that  Adam  was  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
tarihj  is  a  reason  why  the  sacred  writer  should  here 
mention  his  animatUm.  But,  (3.)  It  is  very  possible, 
that  it  implies  some  real  distinction  between  the  na^ 
cure  of  the  living  principle,  or  M>ti2,  (not  tpirUf)  in 
Adam,  and  that  of  animals.  May  we  suppose  that 
this  principle,  thus  especially  imparted  by  God,  was 
capable  of  inmiortaUty ;  that,  however  the  beasts 
might  die  by  nature^  man  would  survive  by  nature  9 
that  he  had  no  inherent  seeds  of  dissolution  in  him, 
but  that  his  dissolution  was  the  consequence  of  his 
Nn,  and  the  execution  of  the  threateninff,  ^  dying 
thoa  ihaU  dUV*  In  fact,  as  Adam  lived  nearly  a 
f  liotisand  years  after  eating  the  fruit,  which,  probably, 
poisoned  his  blood,  how  much  longer  might  he  not 
have  lived,  had  that  poison  never  been  taken  by 
bill]  ?    See  Death. 

•1.  Tkc  eharader,  endowmentSf  and  history  ofAdam^ 
are  very  interesting  subjects  of  reflection  to  the  whole 
human  race ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  memorials 
respecting  liim,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
are  hut  brief,  and  consequently  obscure. 

In  considering  the  character  of  Adam,  the  great- 
est difficulty  is,  to  divest  ourselves  of  ideas  received 
from  the  present  state  of  things.  We  cannot  sufiS- 
r  iently  dismiss  firom  our  minds  that  knowledge  (rather, 
tliat  subiiUy)  which  wc  have  acquired  by  experience. 
We  ^oulo,  nevertheless,  remember,  tnat  nowever 
Adam  might  be  a  man  in  capacity  of  understandings 
yet  in  experience  he  could  be  but  a  child.  He  had 
iio  cause  to  distrust  any,  to  suspect  fitiud,  collusion, 
prevarication,  or  ill  design.  Where,  then,  is  the 
wonder,  if  entire  innocence,  if  total  unsuspicion, 
nliouid  be  deceived  by  an  artful  combination  of  ap- 
pjf^rances;  by  finaud  and  guile  exerted  against  it? 
But  the  disobedience  of  Adam  is  not  the  less  inex- 
rti«<able  on  this  account;  because,  as  was  his  situa- 
tion, such  was  tlic  test  given  to  him.  It  was  not  an 
Arti  ve,  but  a  passive  duty ;  not  something  to  be  done. 
Nit  somethtnff  to  be  forborne ;  a  negative  trial  Nor 
did  it  ngtad  the  nund,  but  the  appetite ;  nor  was 
that  appetite  without  fit,  yea,  much  fitter,  supply  in 
abundance  all  aroimd  it.  Unwarrantable  presump- 
tion, unrestrained  desire,  liberty  extended  into  licen- 
tiocHDesB,  was  the  principle  of  Adam's  transgression. 
4.  The  breaking  of  a  beautiflil  vase,  may  afibrd 
fome  idea  of  Adam  tfier  his  sin.    The  integrity  of 
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his  mind  was  violated ;  itiejirst  compliance  with  tm 
opened  the  way  to  future  compliances;  grosser 
temptations  might  now  expect  success;  and  thus 
spotless  purity  b^scoming  impure,  perfect  uprightness 
becoming  warped,  lost  mat  eniireii/  which  had  been 
its  glory.  Hereby  Adam  relinqmshed  that  distinc- 
tion, which  had  fitted  him  for  immediate  conmiimion 
with  supreme  holiness,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  soliciting  such  commimion,  mediately,  not 
immediately ;  by  another,  not  by  himself;  in  prospect, 
not  instant ;  in  hope,  not  in  possession ;  in  time  fu- 
ture, not  in  time  present ;  in  another  world,  not  in 
this.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how  precisely  the  prin- 
ciples which  infatuated  Adam  have  ever  governed 
his  posterity ;  how  suitable  to  the  general  character 
of  the  human  race  was  the  nature  of  that  temptation 
by  which  their  father  fell ! 

5.  It  is  presumable  that  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  were  the  prime  fruits  and  her- 
bajge  in  perfection.  The  land  around  the  garden 
might  be  much  less  finished,  and  only  fertile  to  a 
certain  degree.  To  promote  its  fertiUty,  by  cultiva- 
tion, became  the  object  of  Adam's  labor ;  so  that  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  himself  did  eat  biead« 
But  the  sentence  passed  on  our  first  parents,  doubt- 
less regarded  them  as  the  representatives,  the  very 
concentration,  of  their  posterity,  the  whole  human 
race ;  and  ailer  attaching  to  themselves,  it  seems,  pro- 
fheticaUy  also,  to  suggest  the  condition  of  the  sexes 
m  future  ages,  q.  d,  ^  The  female  sex,  which  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  death  into  the  world, 
shall  also  be  the  means  of  bringing  life— -posterit}' — 
to  compensate  the  ravages  of  death ;— and,  to  remind 
the  sex  of  its  original  transgression,  that  which  shall 
bo  its  ffreatest  honor  and  happmess  shall  bo  accom- 
panied by  no  slight  inconveniences.  But  the  male 
sex  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  for  the 
support,  not  of  itself  only,  but  of  the  female  and  her 
fiimily ;  so  that  if  a  man  could  with  Utde  exertion 
provide  for  himself,  he  should  be  stimulated  by  fur 
greater  exertions,  to  toil,  to  sweat,  for  the  advantage 
and  support  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been  the  means 
of  giving  life." 

6.  DtSkh  doses  the  sentence  passed  on  mankind; 
and  was  also  prophetic  of  an  event  common  to  Adam, 
and  to  all  his  descendants.  But  see  how  tiie  favor 
of  God  mitigates  the  consecjuences  announced  in 
this  sentence !  It  inflicts  pun  on  the  woman,  but 
that  pain  was  connected  with  the  dearest  comfi>rt8, 
and  with  the  great  restorer  of  the  human  race ;  it 
assigns  labor  to  the  man,  but  then  that  labor  was  to 
support  himself,  and  others  dearer  to  him  than  him- 
self, repetitions  of  himself;  it  denounces  death,  but 
death  indefinite^  postponed,  and  appointed  as  the 
path  to  life. — [The  curse  pronounced  on  man  in- 
cludes not  only  physical  lanor  and  toU,  the  barren- 
ness of  the  eartli,  and  its  tendency  to  produce  shrubs 
and  weeds,  which  retard  his  exertions,  and  render 
his  toil  more  painful  and  diflScult ;  it  includes  not 
only  the  physical  dissolution  of  the  body ;  but  also 
the  exposure  of  the  soul,  the  nobler  part,  to  *  ever- 
lastinff  death.'  There  is  no  where  in  Scripture  any 
hint  that  the  bodies  either  of  animals  or  of  man  in 
the  state  before  the  fall,  were  not  subject  to  dissolu- 
tion, just  as  much  as  at  present  Indeed  the  whole 
physical  structure  goes  to  indicate  direcUy  the  con- 
traiy.  The  life  of  man  and  of  animals,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  a  constant  succession  of  decay  and 
renovation ;  and  so  fiir  as  physiology  can  draw  any 
conclusion,  this  has  ever  been  the  case.  We  may 
therefore  suppose,  that  the  death  denounced  upon 
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man,  was  nther  moral  and  apiritual  death ;  in  that 
Tery  day,  he  ahould  lose  the  imafle  of  hia  Mdier,  and 
become  exposed  to  that  eternal  doom,  which  has 
justhr  fallen  upon  all  his  race.  Such  is  also  die  view 
of  the  qxwde  Paul ;  who  every  where  contrasts  the 
death  introduced  into  the  world  through  Adam  with 
the  Iffe  which  is  nrocured  for  our  race  through  Jesus 
Christ,  Rom.  v.  12;  sea.  But  this  life  is  onJy  spiritual ; 
the  doKth,  then,  in  its  nighest  sense,  is  also  spiritual 
So  ftr,  too,  as  the  penalty  is  temporal  and  physical,  no 
specific  remedy  is  provided ;  no  man  is  or  can  be 
exempt  from  it ;  and  it  depends  not  on  his  choice. 
But  to  remove  the  q>iritual  puniahment,  Christ  has 
died ;  and  he  who  will,  may  avoid  the  threatened 
death,  and  enter  into  life  eternal. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  situation  of  Adam  before  the 
fall,  his  powers  and  ciqiacities,  his  understanding  and 
acquirements,  very  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
but  all  of  course  to  no  purpose ;  since  the  Scriptures, 
the  only  document  we  have,  are  entirelv  sLlent  on 
these  points.  The  poetical  statements  of  Milton  m 
his  Paradise  Lost,  are  deserving  of  iust  as  much 
credit  as  the  speculations  of  Jewish  Rabbins  or 
Christian  theologians.  We  can  only  affirm,  that  the 
Scriptures  recognize  man  as  being  formed  in  his 
full  strength  of  body  and  his  full  powers  of  mind ; 
that  he  possessed  not  only  the  ccmaeity  for  speech 
and  knowledge,  but  that  he  was  also  actually  m  the 
poosession  and  exercise  of  language,  and  of  such 
knowledge  at  least  as  was  necossanr  for  his  situation. 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  Bible,  that  he  was 
formed  merely  with  the  powers  requisite  for  ac- 
ciuiring  these  things,  and  then  left  at  first  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  which  would  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  brutes,  and  fit>m  which  he  must  have  emerged 
simply  by  his  own  exerdons  and  observation.  On 
the  contraiT,  the  representation  of  the  Bible  is,  that 
he  was  at  first  formed,  in  all  respects,  a  fidl-grown 
man,  with  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  endowments 
necessanr  to  qualify  him  for  his  station  as  lord  of  a 
new  and  beautifhl  creation.    *R. 

8.  The  salvation  of  Adam  has  been  a  subject  of 
trivial  dispute.  Tatian  and  the  Encratites  were 
posidve  he  was  damned ;  but  this  opinion  the  church 
condemned.  The  book  of  Wisdom  says,  (chap.  x. 
2.)  *«  That  God  delivered  him  from  his  fidl,"  and  the 
Fathers  and  Rabbins  believe  he  did  hard  penance. 
Some  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  our  first  parents 
were  interred  at  Hebron,  which  opinion  thev  whim- 
sicaUv  grounded  on  Joanna  nv.  15,  **  And  tne  name 
of  liebron  before  was  Kirjadi-Arfaa,  which  Arba 
was  a  great  man  (Adam,  d^m)  among  the  Anakim." 
— Origen,  Epiphanius,  Jeronus,  and  a  great  number 
hold  that  Adam  was  buried  on  Calvary;  and  this 
opinion  has  still  its  advocates.  There  is  a  chapel  on 
mount  Calvary  dedicated  to  Adam. 

Adam  has  been  the  reputed  author  of  several 
books,  and  some  have  believed  that  he  invented  the 
Hebrew  letters.  The  Jews  say  he  is  the  author  of 
the  ninety-first  Psalm ;  and  that  he  composed  it  soon 
after  the  creation.  The  Gnosdcs  had  a  book  en- 
titled, «<  The  Revelations  of  Adam,"  which  is  placed 
among  the  apocryphal  writings  by  pope  Gelasius, 
who  also  mentions  a  book  called  **  Adimrte  Penance." 
Masius  speaks  of  another  ''Of  the  Creation,"  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Adam.^On  all  these,  see 
Fabricii  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  T.  vol.  L  Hettinger, 
Histor.  Oriental  pas.  SS^The  Arabians  inform  us, 
that  Adam  reeeived  twenty  books  which  fell  from 
heaven,  and  contained  many  laws,  promises,  and 
prophecies. 


The  Talmudists,  Cabalists,  Mahommedflos,  Per- 
sians, and  odier  Eastern  people,  relate  many  fabulous 
stories  relative  to  the  creation  and  life  of  Adam,  some 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  larger  edition  of  Calmet 

IL  ADAM  was  the  name  of  a  city  near  the  Jor- 
dan, not  far  fit>m  Zarethan ;  at  some  distaDce  from 
which  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  collected  in  a  heap, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  passed  through,  JosL. 
ilL  16.  The  name  was  not  improbably  derived  from 
the  color  of  the  clay  in  its  neignborhood,  which  was 
used  for  casting  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  1  Kings 
viL  46. 

ADAMAH,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xiz.  96.  The 
LXX  call  it  ArmaA;  the  Vulgate,  Edema. 

ADAMANT,  tct  shamir^  a  name  anciently  used 
for  the  dianumd,  the  hardest  of  all  minerals.  It  is 
used  for  cutting  or  writing  upon  glass  and  other  hard 
substances,  Jer.  xvii.  1.  it  is  aUmo  employed  figura- 
tively, Ezc^.  iii.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  12.  The  same  name 
of  the  diamond  is  common  in  Arabia. — Others  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  smiris,  or  emery. 

AD  AMI,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  33. 

ADAMITES,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  second 
century,  who  affected  to  possess  the  innocence  of 
Adam,  and  whose  nakedness  they  imitated  in  their 
churehes,  which  they  called  Paradise.  Its  author 
was  Prodicus,  a  discmle  of  Carpocratea 

I.  ADAR,  the  tweulh  month  of  the  Hebrew  ec- 
clesiastical year,  and  the  oxth  of  the  civil  year.  It 
has  twenty-nine  days;  and  nearly  answers  to  our 
Febniary  and  Mareh,  according  to  the  Rabbins. 
fSee  Months,  and  the  Jewish  C^endar.)  As  the 
lunar  year,  which  the  Jews  follow  in  their  calcula- 
tion, is  shorter  than  the  solar  year  by  eleven  days, 
which  after  three  years  make  about  a  month,  they 
then  insert  a  thirteenth  month,  which  they  call  Ve- 
Adar,  or  a  second  Adar,  to  which  they  assign  twenty- 
nine  days. 

II.  ADAR,  a  ci^  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  3.  In  Numb,  xxxiv.  4.  it  is  called  Hazar- 
Addar,  or  the  court  of  Adar. 

ADARSA,  or  AnASA,  (1  Mace.  vii.  40.)  a  city  of 
Ephraim,  four  miles  from  Beth-horon,  and  not  far 
from  Gophna,  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  17 ;  Euseb 
in  Adasa.    Perhaps,  between  the  upper  Beth-horon 
and  Diospolis ;  because  it  is  said  (1  Mace.  vii.  45.) 
the  victorious  army  of  Judas  pursued  the  Syrians 
from  Adasa  to  Gadara,  or  Gazara,  which  is  one  day's 
journey.    Adarsa  is  also  called  Adazer,  and  Adaco, 
or  Acedosa,  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xiL  cap.  17.  and 
de  Bello,  lib.  L  cap.  1.    Here  Nicanor  was  over- 
come, and  his  armv  put  to  fli^t  by  Judas  Macca- 
bflBUS,  notwithstanaing  he  had  3000  men  only,  while 
Nicanor  had  35,000.    Josephus  tells  us,  that  Judas, 
in  anotiier  war,  was  killea  in  this  place,  de  Bello 
lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

ADDAR,  see  Adar  II. 

ADDER,  see  Asp,  and  Serpent. 

ADIABENE,  a  region  of  Assyria,  frequently  men 
tioned  by  Josephus,  whose  queen  Helena  and  he 
son  Izates  were  made  converts  to  Judaism,  Josepl: 
Antiq.  XX.  2. 

ADIDA,  a  city  of  Judah,  where  Simon  Macce 
bieus  encamped  to  dispute  the  entrance  into  tfa 
country  with  Tryphon,  who  had  treacheroiisl 
seized  Jonadian  at  Ptolemais,  1  Mace.  xii.  3^ 
xiii.  13. 

ADITHAIM,  a  city  of  Judah,  whose  situation 
not  known.  Josh.  xv.  36. 

ADMAH,  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  citie»  i 
the  plain,  destroyed  by  fire  fit>m  heaven,  and  aflc 
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wuds  orerwhelmed  by  the  waten  of  the  Dead  sea, 
GeD.  xix.d4. 

ADONAI,  oriMy  Lord^  Master^  old  plural  form  of 
the  noun  adonj  aiimlar  to  that  with  the  suffix  of  the 
first  person ;  used  as  the  pharalig  exceUentuB  by  way 
of  dignity  for  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  similar 
form,  with  the  suffix,  is  also  used  of  men ;  as  of 
Joseph's  msster,  Gen.  xxxix.  3, 3,  seq.— of  Joseph 
himself,  Gen.  xliL  30.  33 ;  so  Isaiah  xix.  4.  llie 
Jews,  out  of  superstitious  reverence  for  the  name 
Jehovah,  always,  in  reading,  pronounced  Mtmai 
where  Jehovah  is  written ;  hence  the  letters  mm*  are 
usually  written  with  the  points  belonging  to  Adonai. 
See  Jehovah.    R. 

ADONI-BEZEK,  L  e.  <fte  ionf  o/  Bezek,  kmff  of 
the  city  Bezek,  in  Canaan,  seventeen  miles  N.  £. 
fiom  Napolose,  towards  Scythopoli8.^-Adoni-bezek 
was  a  powerful  and  cruel  prince,  who,  having  at 
various  times  taken  seventy  kinjR^  ordered  their 
thumbs  and  great  toes  to  be  cut  on,  and  made  them 
gather  their  meat  under  his  table,  Judg.  i.  7.  After 
the  death  of  Josdiua,  the  tribes  Judah  and  Simeon 
marched  against  Adoni-bezek,  who  commanded  an 
army  of  Canaanites  and  Perizzites.  They  vanquished 
him,  killed  ten  thousand  men,  and  having  taken  him, 
cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes ;  Adoni-bezek 
acknowledging  the  retributive  justice  of  this  punish- 
ment fipom  God.  He  was  afterwards  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  died,  Judg.  i.  4,  seq. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  barbarity  of  Adoni-be- 
zek, in  thus  mutflating  his  enemies,  was  so  enor- 
mous in  its  character,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
similar  cruelties  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
EasL  Much  more  severe,  in  fact,  is  the  cruelty 
contained  in  the  foUowinff  narration  of  Indian  war: 
— ^  The  inhabitants  of  me  town  of  Lelith  Pattan 
were  diniosed  to  surrender  themselves,  fix>m  fear  of 
havinff  their  noses  cut  off,  like  those  of  Cirtipur,  and 
also  their  right  hands;  a  barbarity  the  Gorchians 
had  threatened  them  with,  unless  they  would  sur- 
render within  five  days !"  (Aaiat.  Researches,  voL 
ii^  Another  resembhuice  to  the  histoir  of  the  men 
or  Jabesh ;  who  desired  seven  da^s  of  melancholy 
respite  fit>m  their  threatened  affliction  by  Nahash,  <n 
having  their  right  eyes  thrust  out,  1  Sam.  xi.  2. 

The  following  is  another  similar  sceneof  cruelty : 
**  Prith  winarayan  issued  an  order  to  Suruparatana  his 
brother,  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Cirtipur,  and  to  cut  off 
the  noses  and  lips  of  every  one,  even  tlie  infants  who 
wi'to  found  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers ;  order- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  dl  the  noses  and  lips  that  had 
b^i  cut  off  to  be  preserved,  that  he  might  ascertain 
how  manv  souls  there  were;  and  to  chanse  the 
name  of  the  town  to  JVbiAalaptr,  which  sig^nes  tiie 
foivn  qf  ad  fioset.  The  order  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  every  marit  of  horror  and  cruelty,  none 
escaping  but  those  who  could  play  on  wind  instru- 
ments; many  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in  despair; 
others  came  in  great  bodies  to  us  in  search  of  medi- 
cines ;  and  it  was  most  shocking  to  see  so  many  liv- 
ing people  with  their  teeth  and  noses  resembling  the 
akulis  of  the  deceased,**  i.  e.  by  being  bare ;  because 
deprived  of  their  natural  covering.  (Asiadc  Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  page  187.)  The  learned  reader 
will  recollect  an  instance  of  the  very  same  barbarity, 
in  the  town  which,  fit>m  that  circmnstance,  was 
named  Rhinoeohtn^  or**  cut  nases^  between  Judea 
and  EflrpL    See  RniRocoLraA. 

ADONUAH,  fourth  son  of  David,  by  Haggith, 
bom  at  Hebron,  while  his  father  was  acknowl- 


edged king  by  only  part  of  Unel,  2  Sam.  iiL  2, 4. 
His  elder  brothers,  Amnon  and  Absalom,  being  deiut, 
Adonijah  believed  the  crown  by  right  belonged  to 
him,  and  made  an  effi)rt  to  set  acknowledged  king 
before  his  father's  death.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
up  a  maffoificent  equipage,  with  chanots  and  horse- 
men, and  fiftv  men  to  run  before  him;  and  con- 
tracted very  close  engagements  with  Joab  the  gen- 
eral, and  Aoiathar  the  priest,  who  had  more  interest 
with  the  kin^  than  any  others.  Havinj^  matured  his 
plans,  Adonijah  Ihade  a  great  entertammentfor  his 
adherents^  near  the  fountain  Rogel,  east  of  the  city, 
and  below  the  walls,  to  which  he  invited  all  the 
king's  sons,  except  Solomon ;  and  also  the  princinal 
persons  of  Judah,  except  Nathan,  2«adok,  and  Be- 
naiah,  who  were  not  of  his  party.  His  design  was 
at  this  time  to  be  proclaimed  lung,  and  to  assume 
the  government  before  the  death  of  David.  Nathan, 
however,  having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  his  de- 
sij^,  went  with  Bafhsheba  to  the  kinff,  who  informed 
him  of  Adonijah's  proceedings,  ana  interceded  in 
favor  of  Solomon.  David  immediately  gave  orders 
that  Solomon  should  be  proclaimed  king  of  Israel, 
which  was  promptly  done,  and  the  intelligence  so 
alarmed  Adonijah  and  his  party,  that  they  oiBperBed 
in  great  conf^icdon.  Feanng  that  Solomon  would 
put  him  to  death,  Adonijah  retired  to  the  tabernacle, 
and  laid  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  ahar.  Solomon, 
however,  generously  pardoned  him,  and  sent  him 
home,  1  lungs  L 

Some  time  after  David's  dieath,  Adoniijah,b]r  means 
of  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon,  intrigued  to 
obtain  Abishag,  the  recent  wife  of  his  fother;  but 
Solomon,  suspecting  it  to  be  a  project  to  obtain  the 
kingdom,  had  him  put  to  death,  en.  iL  13,  &c.  A.  M. 
2990,  anU  A.  D.  1014. 

ADONIRAM,  the  receiver  of  Solomon's  tributes, 
and  chief  director  of  the  90,000  men  whom  that 
prince  sent  to  Lebanon,  to  cut  timber,  1  Kings  v.  14. 
The  name  Moram  is  made  from  this  word  oy  con- 
tracdon,  and  appfied  to  the  same  person,  who  was 
receiver-general  from  David  until  Rehoboam,  2  Sam. 
XX.  24;  1  Kuigs  xii.  18.  He  is  also  called  Hadoram^ 
2Chr.x.  18.    R. 

ADONIS.  According  to  the  Vulgate,  Ezek.  viii. 
14  imports  that  this  prophet  saw  women  sitting  in 
the  temple,  weeping  for  Adonis ;  but  the  Hebrew 
reads,  for  Tammuz,  or,  the  hidden  one.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  Adonis  was  adored  under  the  name  of 
Osuis,  husband  of  Isis.  The  Greeks  worshim)ed 
Isis  and  Osiris  under  other  names,  as  that  of  Bac- 
chus ;  and  the  Arabians  under  that  of  Adonis: 

Ogygia  me  Bacchum  canit ; 
Osyrin  iEgyptus  vocat ; 
Arabica  gens,  Adoneum. 

dSUJOftttlf* 

But  he  was  sometimes  called  Ammuz,  or  Tsm- 
muz,  the  eanceaUd,  to  denote,  probably,  the  manner 
of  his  death,  or  the  phu^e  of  his  burial  (Vule  Phi- 
tarch  de  Defecm  OracuL)  The  Syrians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Cyprians  called  him  Adonis.  The  He- 
brew women,  therefore,  of  whom  Ezekiel  is  speak- 
ing, celebrated  the  feasts  of  Tammuz,  or  Adonis,  in 
Jerusalem;  and  God  showed  the  prophet  these 
women  weeping,  even  in  bis  own  sacred  temple,  for 
the  supposea  death  of  this  infamous  god. 

The  Rabbins  teD  us,  that  Tammuz  was  an  idola- 
trous prophet,  who  having  been  put  to  death  by  the 
king  of  Babyton,  all  the  idols  of  the  comitry  flocked 
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together  about  a  statue  of  the  sun,  which  this  prophet, 
who  was  a  magician,  had  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth:  there  they  beean  altogether  to  deplore 
the  prophet's  death ;  for  which  reason  a  festival  was 
instituted  every  year,  to  renew  the  memory  of  this 
ceremony,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  Tammuz, 
which  answers  pretty  nearly  to  our  June.  In  this 
temple  was  a  statue,  representing  Tammuz.  It  was 
hollow,  the  eyes  were  of  lead,  and  a  gentle  fire  being 
kindled  below,  which  insensibly  heated  the  statue, 
and  melted  the  lead,  the  deluded  people  believed 
that  the  idol  wept  All  this  time  the  Babylonish 
women,  in  the  temple,  were  shrieking,  and  mak- 
ing strange  lamentations.  But  this  story  requires 
proofs. 

The  scene  of  Adonis's  history  is  said  to  have  been 
at  Byblos,  in  Phcenicia ;  and  this  pretended  deity  is 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the 
mountains  of  Libanus,  whence  die  river  Adonis  de- 
scends, (Lucian  de  Dek  SydL,)  the  waters  of  which, 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  vear,  change  color,  and  ap- 
pear as  red  as  blood.  (See  Maundrell,  March  17.) 
This  was  the  signal  for  celebrating  their  Adonia,  or 
feasts  of  Adonis,  the  observance  of  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  omit. 

The  common  people  were  persuaded  to  believe, 
that,  at  this  feast,  the  Egyptians  sent  by  sea  a  box 
made  of  rushes,  or  of  Egyptian  papyrus,  in  the  form 
of  a  human  head,  in  which  a  letter  was  enclosed, 
acquainting  the  inhabitants  of  Byblos,  a  city  above 
seven  days'  journey  from  the  coast  of  Esypt,  that 
their  god  Adonis,  whom  they  apprehended  to  be 
lost,  had  been  discovered.  The  vessel  which  carried 
this  letter  arrived  always  safe  at  Byblos,  at  the  end 
of  seven  days.  Lucian  tells  us  he  was  a  witness  of 
this  event.  Procopius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  (on 
Isaiah  xviii.)  and  other  learned  men,  are  of  opinion, 
that  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  superstitious  custom,  when 
he  says,  "Wo  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings, 
which  is  beyond  the  river  of  Ethiopia ;  that  sendeth 
ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even  vessels  of  bulrushes 
upon  the  waters."  Some,  as  Bochart,  (Phalcg.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  2^)  translate — ^  that  sendeth  images,  or  idols — ^by 
sea."  But  the  Hebrew  signifies,  properly,  ambassa- 
dors— deputed  thither  by  sea,  to  carry  the  news  of 
Adonis's  resurrection.  [The  passage,  however,  has 
no  reference  to  Adonis.  See  Gescnius,  Commenlar. 
in  loc.    R. 

From  these  remarks  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  ceremonious  worship  of  Ado- 
nis, as  well  as  the  object  to  which  they  referred. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  worship  of  Adonis 
was  celebrated  at  Byblos,  in  Phcenicia ;  tlie  follow- 
ing is  Lucian's  account  of  the  abominations :  "  The 
Syrians  affirm,  that  what  the  boar  is  reported  to  have 
done  against  Adonis,  was  transacted  in  their  country ; 
and  in  memory  of  this  accident  they  every  year  beat 
themselves,  and  lament,  and  celebrate  frantic  rites ; 
and  great  wailings  are  appointed  throughout  the 
country.  After  they  have  beaten  themselves  and  la- 
mented, they  first  perform  funeral  obsequies  to  Ado- 
nis, as  to  one  dead ;  and  afterwards,  on  a  following 
day,  they  feim  that  he  is  alive,  and  ascended  into 
the  air,  [or  heaven,]  and  shave  their  heads,  as  the 
Egjrptians  do  at  the  death  of  Apis ;  and  whatever 
women  will  not  consent  to  be  snaved,  are  obliged, 
by  way  of  punishment,  to  prostitute  themselves  once 
to  strangers,  and  the  monev  they  thus  earn  is  conse- 
crated to  Venus."  (See  buccoth  Bekotr.)  We 
may  now  discern  the  flagrant  iniquity  committed, 
and  that  which  was  further  to  be  expected,  among 


the  Jewish  women  who  sat  weeping  for  Tammuz, 
that  is,  Adonis. 

The  fisible  of  Adonis  among  tlie  Greeks  assumed 
a  somewhat  different  form  from  that  which  it  bore 
in  the  East.  Among  the  Phcenicians  the  festival  of 
Adonis  took  place  in  June,  (hence  called  the  month 
Tammuz,)  and  was  partly  a  season  of  lamentation, 
and  partly  of  rejoicing;  see  above.  (Luciau  de  Dea 
Syra,  6.  seq.)  In  the  former,  the  women  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  extravagant  wailings  for  tlio 
departed  god,  cut  off  their  hair,  or  ofl^ered  up  their 
chastity  as  a  sacrifice  in  his  temple.  The  solemn 
burial  of  the  idol,  with  all  the  usual  ceremoni(s, 
concluded  the  days  of  mourning.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded, without  any  intermission,  several  days  nf 
feastinff  and  rejoicing,  on  account  of  the  retitniin^ 
god. — The  meaning  of  this  worship  seems  plainly  to 
be  S3rmbolical  of  the  course  of  the  sun  and  his  intlu- 
ence  on  the  earth.  In  winter,  the  sun,  as  it  were, 
does  not  act ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  is 
in  a  measure  lost,  and  all  vegetation  is  dead ;  but  in 
the  summer  months  he  diffuses  every  vvliere  lile  ond 
joy,  and  has,  as  it  were,  himself  returned  to  life.  See 
Creuzer's  Symbolik,  ii.  91.  Ed.  2.  Hug's  Lnicr- 
such.  lib.  d.  Mytli.  83  seq.    R. 

ADONI-ZEDEK,  i.  e.  lordofrighleousnesSy  a  kinsr 
of  Jerusalem,  who  made  an  alhance,  with  four  other 
kings  of  the  Amorites,  against  Joshua.  A  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Gibeon,  where  the  Lord  aided 
Israel  by  a  terrific  hail-storm,  and  Joshua  commanded 
tlie  sun  to  stand  still.  The  five  kings  were  signally 
defeated,  and  having  hid  themselves  in  a  cave  at 
Makkedah,  were  taken  by  Joshua  and  put  to  death. 
Josh.  chap.  X.    R. 

ADOPTION  is  an  act  by  which  a  person  takes  a 
stranger  into  his  family,  in  order  to  make  him  a  [)art 
of  it ;  acknowledges  him  for  his  son,  and  constitutes 
him  heir  of  his  estate.  Adoption,  strictly  speakin^^ 
was  not  in  general  use  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Moses 
says  nothing  of  it  in  his  laws ;  and  Jacob's  adoption 
of'^his  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5.J  was  a  kind  of  substitution,  whereby  he  in- 
tended tnat  his  grandsons,  the  two  sons  of  Joseph, 
should  have  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own  sons:  ^^ Ephraim  and  Manassch  are 
mine ;  as  jReti&en  and  Simeon  tliey  shall  be  mine." 
As  he  gives  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Joso^di, 
the  effect  of  this  adoption  extended  only  to  their  in- 
crease of  fortune  and  inheritance ;  that  is,  instead  of 
one  part,  giving  tliem  (or  Joseph,  whom  they  repre- 
sented) two  parts. 

Another  kind  of  adoption  in  use  among  the  Israel- 
ites, consisted  in  the  obligation  one  brother  was  under 
to  marry  the  widow  of  another  who  died  without 
children ;  so  that  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  deceased  brother, 
and  went  by  his  name,  Deut.  xxv.  5 ;  Matt.  xxii.  24. 
This  practice  was  also  customaiy  before  tlie  time  of 
Moses ;  as  we  see  in  tlie  history  of  Tamar,  Gen. 
xxviii.  8.    See  Marriage. 

But  Scripture  affords  instances  of  still  another 
kind  of  adoption — that  of  a  father  having  a  daughter 
only,  and  adopting  her  children.  Thus,  1  Chron.  ii. 
21.  Machir,  (grandson  of  Joseph,)  called  "Father 
of  Gilead,"  (that  is,  chief  of  tliat  town,)  gave  his 
daughter  to  Hezron,  who  took  her ;  and  he  teas  a  son 
of  stxty  yearSy  (sixty  years  of  age,)  and  she  bare  hivi 
Se^ub ;  and  Segub  begat  Jair,  who  had  twenty-tlirce 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  which,  no  doubt,  w}\5 
the  landed  estate  of  Machir,  who  was  so  desirous  of 
a  male  heir.    Jair  acquired  a  number  of  other  citir^. 
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which  nmde  up  his  poflBeaaoDB  to  threescore  cities, 
(Josh.  ziiL  30;  1  Kings  iy.  13. j  however,  as  well  he, 
us  liis  posterity,  and  their  cities,  instead  of  being 
reckoned  to  the  fiunily  of  Judah,  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  by  their  peiemal  descent  from  Hezron, 
are  reckoned  aa  tons  of  Maekir,  the  faihar  of  GUead* 
Nay,  more,  it  appears,  (Numbers  xxxii.  410  ^^^  this 
very  Jair,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  Segub,  the 
eon  of  ilezron,  the  son  of  Judah^  is  expressly  called 
*^Jair,  the  son  of  Manaastk^  because  his  nuttemal 
great-grandfather  was  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh  ; 
and  Jair,  inheriting  his  property,  was  his  lineal  rep- 
roiientative.  So  timt  we  should  never  have  suspected 
his  being  other  than  a  son  of  Manasseh,  naiurallyy 
had  only  the  passage  in  Numbers  been  extant — tn 
like  manner,  Sheshan,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  gives 
bis  daughter  to  Jarha,  an  Egyptian  slave ;  (^om 
he  liberated,  no  doubt,  on  that  occaraon ;)  the  pos- 
terity of  this  marriage,  however,  Attai,  &c.  not  being 
reckoned  to  Jarha,  as  an  Egyptian,  but  to  Sheshan, 
as  an  Israelite,  and  succeediuir  to  his  estate  and  sta- 
tion in  Israel,  1  Chron.  ii.  §4,  &.c.  So  we  read, 
that  Mordecai  adopted  Esther,  his  niece ;  he  took  her 
to  hbngelf  to  be  a  daughter  (Heb.  *^/or  a  davghter,^'^ 
This  bemg  in  the  time  of  Israel's  captivity,  Mordecai 
had  no  laroed  estate ;  for  if  he  had  had  any,  he  would 
not  have  adopted  a  daughter,  but  a  son,  Esther  ii.  7. 
So  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses ;  aand  ht 
was  io  herjor  a  son^  Exod.  ii.  10.  So  we  read,  Ruth 
iv.  17.  that  Naomi  had  a  son ;  a  son  is  horn  to  JVdomi ; 
when  indeed  it  was  the  son  of  Ruth,  and  only  a  dis- 
tut  relation,  or,  in  fact,  none  at  all,  to  Naomi,  who 
was  merely  die  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom  Boaz  was 
a  kinsman,  but  not  the  nearest  by  consanguinity.  In 
addition  to  these  instances,  we  have  in  Scrip&re  a 
passage  which  includes  no  inconsiderable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  kindred ;  but  which,  perhaps,  is  allied  to 
some  -of  these  principles.  The  reader  will  perceive 
it  at  once,  by  couipanng  the  columns. 


2  Ki!fo8  xxiv.  17. 

*^  And  tlie  kins  of  Ba- 
bylon made  Alattauiah, 
\m  [JehoiaehaCs^  fath- 
er's BROTH CB,  king  in  bis 
btead ;  and  changed  his 
name  to  Zcdekiali." 

1  Chro:?.  iii.  15. 

**  And  the  sons  of  Jo- 
siah  were,  the  first-bom 
Johanau,  tlie  second  Je- 
hoiakiin,  the  third  Zcde- 
kiali." 

Jeremiah  i.  2,  3. 

**  In  llif*  days  of  Jehoia- 
liiiti,  tlip  son  of  Josiah, 
kill?  of  Judah  ;  unto  the 
rlrventh  year  of  Zedeki- 
ah,  thr  so.f  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Jnrlah."  Also,  chap. 
xTxvii.  1.  "And  king 
Zodekioh,  the  so5  of  Jo- 
nah, rpiimed." 

By  this  ii  appears  that 
TUdtkiah  was  so^r  to  Jo- 
siah, the  Jatktr  of  Jehoia- 
kirn  ;  md^  eonsequenthf^ 
that  he  was  uif ci.e  to  Je- 

mtUt(htH» 


2  Chron.  xxxvL  9, 10. 

^  Jehoiachin  reigned 
three  months  and  ten 
days  in  Jerusalem,  and 
when  the  year  was  ex- 
pired, king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent  and  brought 
him  to  Babylon,  with  the 
ffoodly  vessels  of  the 
bouse  of  die  Lord ;  and 
made  Zedekiah,  his 
brother,  king  over  Ju- 
dah and  Jerusalem." 

By  this  U  appears  that 
Zeddtiahtoas  son  to  Je- 
hoiakxin* 


How  is  this  ?  Zedekiah  is  called,  in  Kings  and  1 
Chronicles,  ^the  son  of  Josiah  ;**  in  2  Chronicles  he 
is  called,  ^the  son  of  Jehoiakim.** ...  By  way  of 
answer,  we  may  observe,  that  perhaps"  Zedekiah  was 
son,  by  natural  issue,  of  Jehoiakim,  whereby  he  was 
grandson  to  Josiah ;  but  might  not  his  grandfather 
adopt  him  as  his  son  ?  We  find  Jacob  doing  this 
very  thing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of 
Joseph;  "as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be 
mine :"  and  they,  accordingly,  are  always  reckoned 
among  the  sons  of  Jacob.  In  like  manner,  if  Josiah 
adopted  Zedekiah,  his  grandson,  to  be  his  own  son, 
then  would  this  young  prince  be  reckoned  to  him ; 
and  both  places  of  Scripture  are  correct;  os  well 
that  which  calls  him  son  of  his  real  father,  Jehoia- 
kim, as  that  which  calls  him  son  of  his  adopted 
fiither,  Josiah.  That  this  mi^bt  easily  be  the  fact, 
appears  by  the  dates ;  for  Josiali  was  killed  ante  A. 
D.  606,  at  which  time  Zedekiah  was  eight  or  nine 
years  old ;  he  being  made  king  ante  A.  D.  594,  when 
he  was  twcnty-oue.  By  this  statement  the  whole 
difficulty,  which  has  greatly  perplexed  the  learned, 
vanishes  at  once.  [This  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
apparent  discrepancy  in  question,  rests  wholly  on 
conjecture,  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  We  have 
only  to  take  the  word  brother  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10. 
in  the  wider  and  not  unusual  sense  of  kinsman,  rda- 
tive,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes  much  more  easily 
than  before.  Thus  in  Gen.  xiv.  16,  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  ^  brought  back  his  brother  Lot,**  although 
Lot  was  really  his  nephew.  In  the  same  maimer  in 
Gen.  xxix.  12, 15,  Jacob  is  said  to  be  the  brother  of 
Labon,  his  uncle.    R. 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  in  any  of  the  instances 
above  quoted,  the  party  might  be  described,  very 
justly,  yet  very  contradictorily :— as  thus, 

1.  Jair  was  son  of  Manasseh  ....    but, 

2.  Jaur  was  begotten  by  Judah. 

1.  Attai  was  son  of  Sheshan    ....    but, 

2.  Attai  was  beffotten  by  Jarha. 

1.  Esther  was  daughter  of  Mordecai    .    but, 

2.  Esther  was  begotten  by  Abihail. 

1.  Moses  was  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  but, 

2.  Moses  was  begotten  by  Amram. 

1.  Obed  was  son  of  Naomi      .    ^    .    .    but, 

2.  Obed  was  tlie  child  of  Ruth. 

This  kind  of  double  parentage  would  be  very  per- 
plexing to  us,  as  we  have  no  custom  analogous  to  it ; 
and  possibly  it  might  be  somewhat  intricate  where  it 
was  practised ;  however,  it  occurs  elsewhere,  beside 
in  Scripture. — Wo  have  a  sin^Iarly  striking  instance 
of  it  in  a  Palinyrene  inscnption,  copied  by  Mr. 
Wood,  &c.  who  remarks,  that  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  than  to  translate :  ^  This,*^  says 
he,  ^  will  appear  by  rendering  it  HteraOy,  which  is 
easiest  done  into  Latin,"  thus : 

**  Senatus  populusque  Alicdamenem,  Pant  JUium, 
Mocimi  ntpoiem,  Mraivis  pronepotemy  Mathei  abnepo-- 
tern ;  et  JEranem  patrem  ejus,  mros  pios  et  patria  oim- 
cos,  et  omnimodi  placentes  patrue  pcdbnisque  diia,  Aone- 
ris  gratia :  Anno  450,  inense  AprUi^ 

**Our  difficulty  is,  that  Mrants  is  called  the 
father  of  Alialaanenes  hirhereas  MiaUm/enes  is  him- 
self called]  the  sow  of  Panus."  Wood's  account  of 
Palmyra. 

The  sense  of  this  inscription  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered : 

*^  Erected  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to  Aliala- 
menes,  the  son  of  Panus,  grandson  of  Mocimuk 
great-grandson  of  iEranes,  great-great-grandson  of 
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M«theu8 ;  and  to  iGranes,  his  (that  la,  Alidamenes's) 
father ;  pious  men,  and  friends  to  their  country,"  &c. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  Joseph,  the  sup- 
posed father  of  Jesus;— of  whom  Matthew  savs, 
*' Jacob  be^t  Joseph ;"  but  Luke  calls  Joseph  ^  the 
son  of  Heh ;" — unless,  as  is  more  probable,  Matthew 

fives  the  ^nealogy  of  Joseph,  and  Luke  that  of 
[ary.  This  contradiction  in  the  inscription  is  so 
very  glaring,  that  we  are  persuaded  it  is  no  contra- 
diction at  aU,  but  must  be  explained  on  principles  not 
yet  acknowledged  by  us ;  for  no  man  could  possibly, 
under  direction  of  the  senate  and  people,  in  a  public 
monumental  inscription,  and  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
short  lines,  call  Mialamenes  the  sow  qf^  Panua,  and 
call  .Smfiet  Uie  father  of  MialanuntSy  without  per- 
ceiving the  ^ss  error  in  which  he  involved  as  well 
himself  as  his  country,  the  senate  and  people  his  em- 
ployers, and  ALL  his  readers ! 

This  descent  struck  Dr.  Halifax  so  much,  who 
copied  the  same  inscription,  (Phil.  Trans.  No.  ccxvii. 
p.  83.)  that  he  observes  upon  it,  ^  This  custom  of 
theirs,  of  runninff  up  their  genealogies  or  pedigrees 
to  the  4th  or  5tn  ffeneration,  shows  them  to  have 
borrowed  some  of  meir  fashions  from  their  neigh- 
bors the  Jews,  with  whom  it  is  not  unlikely  they  had 
of  old  great  commerce ;  and  perha]>s  manv  of  them 
wero  descended  from  that  people,  Zenobia  herself 
being  said  to  have  been  a  Jewess ;  or  else  this  must 
have  been  the  manner  of  all  the  Eastern  nations." 
—The  reader  will  recollect  that  Palmyra  is  .usually 
thought  to  be  the  **Tadmor  "  of  SoloniOD,  (1  Kings 
six.  19 ;  2  Chron.  viiL  6.)  which  is  its  present  name. 
"  The  date  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  as  the  Syrians  generally 
date ;  the  very  Christians,  at  this  day,  following  the 
same  usage.  It  is  450,  or  A.  D.  126.^  So  that  it  is 
near  enough  to  the  age  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  But  it 
is  generally  thought  the  date  is  from  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidfe,  some  years  later,  that  is,  beginning  omit 
A.  D.  312. 

We  think  this  yields  a  fair  argument,  and  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  learned  among  the  Jews, 
who  have  objected  to  the  genealogies  in  the  evan- 
gelists. 

Wo  learn  from  various  writers  that  the  custom  of 
adoption  is  frequent  in  the  East.  Lady  Wortley 
Montague  says,  (Letter  xlii.)  ^  Now  I  am  speaking 
of  their  law,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  ever 
mentioned  to  you  one  custom  peculiar  to  their 
country,  I  mean  AnoPTioif,  vtry  common  anumf^  tht 
TwrkSyOndydmort  amang  the  tireeks  and  Armenians, 
Not  having  it  in  their  power  to  ^ve  their  estate  to  a 
friend,  or  distant  relation,  to  avoid  its  falling  into  the 

Smd  seignoHs  treasury,  when  they  are  not  likely  to 
ve  anv  children  of  their  own,  they  choose  some 
prettv  child  of  either  sex,  amongst  the  meanest 

people,  AND  CARRY  THE  CHILD  AND  ITS  PARENTS  BE- 
FORE THE  CADI,  and  Viert  dedare  thev  receive  it  for 
their  heir.  The  parents  at  the  same  time  renounce 
all  future  claim  to  it ;  a  unritiw  is  drawn  and  wit- 
nesBcdy  and  a  child  thus  adoptea  cannot  be  disin- 
herited. Yet  I  have  seen  some  common  beggars 
that  have  refused  to  part  with  their  children  in  this 
manner  to  some  of  the  richest  among  the  Greeks ; 
(so  powerful  is  the  instinctive  affection  that  is  natural 
to  parents ;)  though  the  adopting  fathers  are  generally 
very  tender  to  those  fMAtn  of  their  souls,  as  they 
call  them.  I  own  this  custom  pleases  me  much 
better  than  our  absurd  one  of  following  our  name. 
Methinks  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  make  happy 
and  rich  an  inftnt  whom  I  educate  af%er  my  own 


manner,  brought  up  (in  the  Turkish  phrase]  upon  mi 
knees,  and  who  has  learned  to  look  upon  me  with  f 
filial  respect,  than  to  give  an  estate  to  a  creatun 
without  merit  or  relation  to  me,  other  than  tliat  of  ( 
few  letters.  Yet  this  is  an  absurdity  we  see  frequcDtl} 
practised." 

We  request  the  reader  to  note,  in  this  extract,  th( 
phrase  "  brought  up  upon  the  parents^  knees,^*  Wii 
this  ^ve  a  determinate  sense  to  the  awkward  ex 
pression  (in  our  version,  at  least]  of  Rachel,  "  Mi 
maid  Bilhah  shall  hear  upon  my  knees  ?"  what  can  wi 
understand  by  this  phrase?  but  may  we  take  it— 
**  shall  bear  (children]  for  my  knees,"  that  is,  to  h 
nursed  by  me,  to  be  reared  by  me  as  if  I  were  thei 
natural  mother — ^  an  infant  whom  I  educate  ai\e 
my  own  manner,**  as  Lady  Montague  explains  ii 
This  seems  a  proper  rendermg  of  the  passage.  W 
think  also  the  phrase  (Gen.  1.  23.]  "the  cliildren  ol 
Machir,  tlie  son  of  Manasseh,  were  brought  up  o; 
JosepKs  knees,"  expresses  a  greater  degree  of  fond 
ness  now  than  it  has  done  before; — ^was  not  thi 
something  like  an  adoption  ?  does  it  not  imply  Jo 
seph's  partiality  for  Manasseh?  which  is  perlectl 
consistent  with  his  behavior  to  the  dying  Jacol 
(Gen.  xlviii.  18.]  when  he  wished  his  father  to  i)i 
his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  Manasseh,  the  eldcst- 
to  whom,  and  to  whose  posterity,  he  still  maintoii 
his  warmest  affection,  notwithstanding  the  proplirti 
notice  of  Ephraim's  future  precedence  given  him  b 
the  venerable  patriarch. 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  the  ceremony  of  adoj 
tion  is  sometimes  performed  bv  causing  the  adopte 
to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who  adop 
him.  Hence,  to  adopt  is  among  the  Turks  expresse 
by  saying — "  to  draw  any  one  through  one's  shirt 
and  they  call  an  adopted  son,  Mietogli,  the  son  o 
another  Ufe — because  he  was  not  begotten  in  tlii 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  47.]  Something  lik 
this  is  observable  among  the  Hebrews :  Elijah  adop 
Elisha  by  throwing  his  mantie  over  him,  (1  Kin; 
xix.  19.]  and  when  Elijah  was  carried  off  in  a  fiei 
chariot,  his  mantie,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  ii 
by  Elisha  his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopte 
successor  in  the  office  of  prophet,  2  Kings  ii.  15. 
should  be  remarked  also,  that  Elisha  asks  not  mere 
to  be  adopted,  (for  that  he  had  been  already,)  but 
be  treated  as  the  elder  son,  to  have  a  double  portu 
(the  elder  son's  prerogative]  of  the  spirit  confcrrt 
upon  him. 

There  is  another  method  of  ratifying  the  act  c 
adoption,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
tends  to  illustrate  some  passages  in  the  sacred  wri 
ings.  The  following  is  from  Pitts : — "  I  was  bong 
by  an  old  bachelor ;  I  wanted  nothing  with  bin 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  and  money,  I  had  cnoiip 
After  I  had  Uved  with  him  about  a  year,  he  mac 
his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  carried  nie  with  hiii 
but  before  we  came  to  Alexandria,  he  was  tnk« 
sick,  and  thinking  verily  he  should  die,  having 
woven  ffirdle  ab^ut  his  middle,  under  his  Fas^ 
(which  mey  usually  wear,]  in  which  was  much  gol 
and  also  my  letter  of  freedom,  (which  he  intend* 
to  give  me,  when  at  Mecca,]  he  took  it  off,  ai 
bid  me  put  it  on  about  me,  and  took  my  gird 
and  put  it  on  himself.  My  patron  would  speak,  * 
occasion,  in  my  behalf,  saying,  My  son  taill  never  r 
away.  He  seldom  called  me  any  thing  but  son,  ni 
bought  a  Dutch  boy  to  do  the  work  of  the  lioii! 
who  attended  upon  me,  and  obeyed  my  orders 
much  as  his.  I  often  saw  several  bags  of  his  nionc 
a  great  part  of  which  he  said  he  woi  Id  leave  n 
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He  would  8ay  to  me,  *  Thou§^  I  waa  ntver  married 
^^df,  yet  you  shaU  be  [mamed]  in  a  KttU  Hme^  and 
Vun  TOUR  cHiLDREir  SHALL  BE  MINE.'"  Traveifl  to 
Mecca,  p.  225. 

This  circumstance  seems  to  illustrate  the  conduct 
of  Moses,  who  clothed  EUazar  in  Aaron's  sacred 
vestments,  when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be 
gathered  to  his  fiuhers ;  indicating  thereby,  that  Ele- 
azar  succeeded  in  the  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
and  was,  as  it  were,  adopted  to  exercise  that  dignity. 
The  Lord  told  Shebna,  captain  of  the  temple,  that 
be  would  deprive  him  of  his  honorable  station,  and 
substitute  EUakim,  son  of  Hilkiah :  (Isaiah  xxii.  21.^ 
*^  /  will  doiht  him  toith  (hy  n>6e,  saith  the  Lord,  ana 
strengthen  him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit 
tiiy  government  into  his  hand."  And  Paul  in  seve- 
ral places  says,  that  Christians— ^'out  on  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  tliat  they  pui  on  the  new  nuxny  to  denote  their 
adoption  as  sons  of  God,  Rom.  xiii.  14 ;  GaL  iii.  27 ; 
Epbess.  iv.  24 ;  Col.  in.  10.  The  same,  John  i.  12 ;  1 
Epij«t.  John  iii.  2.  (See  Soif.)  When  Jonathan 
made  a  covenant  with  David,  he  stripped  himself  of 
his  girdle  and  his  robe,  and  put  them  upon  his  friend, 
1  lE^am.  xviii.  3. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  com- 
muQication  of  his  merit,  sinners  become  adopted 
children  of  God.  Thus  Paul  writes,  **Ye  have  re- 
rei ved  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father."  Rom.  viii.  15. — ^"  We  wait  for  the  aidoption 
of  the  children  of  God."  And,  ^God  sent  forth  his 
Son  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  Gal.  iv. 
4,5. 

ADORAIM,  a  ci^  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  fcHtined  by  Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xi. 
9.  In  the  time  of  Josephus,  it  belonged  to  the  Idu- 
mcans.  Ant.  viii.  3;  xiii.  17.  Compare  1  Mace, 
xiii.  20.    R. 

ADORAM,  see  AnoznaAM. 

ADRA,  see  Arad. 

I.  ADRAMMELECH,  magmficent  king,  son  of 
Srnnarherib,  king  of  Assyria,  (&jah  xxxvii.  38 ;  2 
Kings  xix.  37.)  who,  upon  returning  to  Nineveh, 
after  his  fatal  expedition  into  Judea,  against  Heze- 
kiah,  was  killed  by  his  two  sons,  Adrammelech  and 
Sliarezer,  who  fleid  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
A.  M.  3291,  ante  A.  D.  713. 

II.  ADRAMMELECH,  odo  of  the  gods  adored 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  settled  in 
^^Gunaria,  in  the  stead  of  tnose  Israelites  who  were 
carried  beyond  the  Euphrates.  They  made  their 
children  pass  through  fire  in  honor  of  this  false 
dpity,  and  of  another  called  Anammelech,  2  Kings 
xviil  31.  The  Rabbins  say,  that  Adrammelech  was 
rpprrwnted  under  the  form  of  a  mule.  The  more 
fff'neral  opinion  is,  that  Adrammelech  represented 
the  Sim,  and  Anammelech  the  moon.  At  any  rate, 
they  spem  to  be  the  personifications  of  some  of  the 
hpavenly  bodies.  See  Gesenius,  Thes.  Hcb.  p.  29, 
Comm.  lib.  Jes.  iv.  p.  347. 

-\DRAMYTTIUM,  a  maritime  town  of  xMysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  (Acts 
xxvii.  2L)  and  an  Athenian  colony.  It  is  now  called 
Adramytt.  From  some  of  the  medals  struck  in  this 
town,  it  appears  that  it  celebrated  the  worship  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  (Acts  xxviii.  11.)  as  also  that  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva. 

ADRIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  on  the  Tartaro, 
in  the  state  of  Venice.  It  gave  name  to  the  Adri- 
atic aea,  or  the  sea  of  Adria,  Acts  xxvii.  27. 

It  mppaan  from  the  narrative  of  Paul's  voyage. 


just  referred  to,  ifeat,  although  the  name  of  Adria  h^ 
lon§^  in  a  proper  sense  only  to  the  sea  within  the 
Adnatic  guif^  it  was  given  in  a  looser  manner  to  a 
larger  extent,  including  the  Sicilian  and  Ionian  sea. 
Thus  also  Ptolemy  says,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  4.)  that  Sicily 
was  bounded  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  (cap.  16.)  that 
Crete  was  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  sea ; 
and  Strabo  savs,  (hb.  vii.)  that  the  Ionian  gulf  is  a 
part  of  that  which  in  his  time  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic sea. 

ADRIAN,  the  fifteenth  emperor  of  Rome.  This 
prince  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
some  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  alluded 
to  in  Rev.  viii.  10.  11.  where  Barchochebas,  the  fa- 
mous Jewish  impostor,  is  thought  to  be  foretold,  [but 
without  Bufilicient  grounds.  R.]  The  Jews  having 
created  several  disturbances  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
Adrian  sent  a  colony  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  in  subjection,  and  also  built  within 
the  wails  of  the  city  a  temple  to  Jupiter.  Not  en- 
during that  a  strange  colony  should  occupy  their 
city,  and  introduce  a  foreign  religion,  the  Jews  be- 
gan to  mutiny,  about  A.  D.  134,  and  Barchochebas, 
who  about  the  same  time  made  his  appearance  under 
the  assumed  character  of  the  Messias,  animated 
them  in  their  rebellion  against  the  Romans.  The 
presence  of  Adrian,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Syria 
or  Egvpt,  restramed  in  some  measure  their  proceed- 
ings, but  after  his  return  to  Rome,  they  fortified 
several  places,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. Their  proceedings^  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  seditious,  induced  Adrian  to 
send  Tinnius  Rufus  into  Judea.  The  Roman  gene- 
ral marched  against  them,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter 
ensued.  The  Jews  fought  desperately,  and  Kufus 
having  been  defeated  in  several  conflicts,  Adrian 
sent  to  his  assistance  Juhus  Severus,  one  of  ohe 
greatest  generals  of  his  age.  Severus  besieged  Be- 
3ier  or  fiethoron,  where  the  Jews  had  entrenched 
themselves,  which  he  at  length  took,  and  put  many 
to  the  sword.  Others  were  sold  as  cattle,  at  the  fairs 
of  Mamre  and  Gaza;  and  the  rest  were  sent  into 
Egypt,  being  forbidden,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to 
return  to  their  own  city.  Jerome  (in  Zach.  xi.  7A 
apphes  to  this  calamity  of  the  Jews  the  words  or 
2!achariah:  ^I  will  feed  the  fiock  of  slaughter." 
And  the  Hebrew  doctors  apply  Jer.  xxxi.  15  :  **  A 
voice  was  beard  in  Raman,  lamentation  and  bitter 
weeping;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,"  &c. 
The  Jews  purchased  with  a  sum  of  money  the  lib- 
erty, not  or  entering  Jerusalem,  but  only  of  looking 
firom  a  distance  on  it,  and  going  to  lament  its  fall  and 
desolation.    See  iELiAS. 

The  number  of  Roman  soldiers  and  auxiliarv 
troops  that  perished  in  the  course  of  this  war,  which 
lasted,  as  Jerome  and  the  Rabbins  say,  three  years 
and  a  half^  (Hieronym.  in  Dan.  ix.  Basnage  Hist,  des 
Juifs,  tom.  ii.  page  133.)  or,  as  others  suppose,  only 
two  years,  was  very  great.  Dio  remarks,  that  the 
emperor,  in  writing  of  the  termination  of  the  war  to 
the  senate,  did  not  use  the  common  form  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  letters,  ^If  you  and  your  children  are 
m  good  health,  I  am  ^hid  of  it ;  I  and  the  army  are 
in  good  condition;"  m  conse<iiuence  of  the  great 
losses  he  had  sustained.    Dio.  hb.  69.  page  794. 

After  this  revolt,  Adrian  finished  the  buildinff  of 
Jerusalem,  and  changed  its  name  to  iGLiA,  which 

ADRIEL,  son  of  Barzillai,  married  Merab,  daurik- 
ter  of  Saul,  who  had  been  promised  to  David,  1 
Sam.  xviii.  19.    Adriel  had  five  sons  by  her,  who 
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weire  delivered  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  to  death 
before  tlie  Lord,  to  avenge  the  cruelty  of  Saul,  theu* 
grandfather,  against  the  Gibeonites.  2  Sam.  xxi.  8 
imports,  that  these  five  were  sons  of  Miehal  and 
Adriel ;  but  either  the  name  of  Miehal  is  put  for 
Merab,  sister  of  Miehal,  or,  more  probably,  Miehal 
had  adopted  the  sons  of  her  sister  Merab,  who  was 
either  dead,  or  incapable,  from  some  cause,  of  bring- 
ing up  her  children.  Perliape,  too,  both  sisters  may 
have  borne  the  name  of  Miehal. 

ADULLAM,  a  city  in  the  volley  or  plain  of  Judah, 
the  king  of  which  was  killed  by  Joshua,  Josh.  xii.  15. 
XV.  35.  Eusebius,  mistaking  it  for  Eglon,  places  it 
ten  miles  east  of  Elcutheropolis ;  Jerome,  eleven. 
Rehoboam  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  (2  Chron.  xi.  7.) 
and  Judas  Maccnbfeus  encamped  in  the  adjacent 
plain,  2  Mac.  xii.  38.  When  David  withdrew  from 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,he  retired  to  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lani,  1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 

ADULTERY  is  a  criminal  connection  between 
persons  who  are  enga^fed  to  keep  themselves  wholly 
to  others ;  and  in  this  it  differs  from,  and  exceeds  the 
guilt  of,  fornication,  which  is  the  same  intercourse 
between  unmarried  persons.  Foniication  may  be, 
in  some  sense,  covered  by  a  subsequent  marriage  of 
the  parties ;  but  adultery  cannot  be  so  healed ;  and 
hence  it  is  used  by  God  to  signify  tlie  departing  of 
his  own  people  (that  is,  of  those  who  were  under  en- 
gagements to  him)  from  his  worship  to  that  of  other 
gods,  to  associate  with  strangers. — Hence  God  com- 
pares himself  to  a  husband  jealous  of  his  honor ; 
and  hence  the  adoption  of  vile  opinions  and  practices 
is  compared  to  the  worst  kind  of  prostitution.  It  is 
an  argument  ad  hominem,  not  merely  to  tlie  Jews, 
but  to  human  nature  at  large,  against  the  flagitious 
wickedness  of  forsaking  God  and  his  worship  for 
false  gods. 

By  the  law  of  Moses,  adultery  was  punished  with 
death,  both  in  the  man  and  the  woman  who  were 
guilty  of  it,  (Lev.  xx.  10.)  and  a  most  extraordinary 
ordeal  was  prescribed  for  the  trial  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  suspected  her  of  this  crime.  Afler  having 
been  duly  admonished  in  private,  to  uiduce  her  to 
confess  her  infidelity,  she  was  brought  l)efore  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  where  various  expedients, 
of  a  very  solemn  and  imposing  nature,  were  resorted 
to  for  the  same  purpose.  If  she  still  maintained  her 
innocence  of  the  charge,  and  her  litisliand  continued 
to  press  it,  she  was  then  compelled  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters of  jealousy,  as  prescribed  in  Numb.  v.  14,  seq. 

This  mode  of  trial  or  proof^  which  is  described  by 
Moses  in  so  exact  and  circumstantial  a  manner,  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  tliat  can  be 
imagined,  and  could  not  be  practised  without  a  con- 
stant and  perpetual  miracle.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  wiser  men  of  the  nation  must  have  dis- 
approved of  it,  and  that  Moses  allowed  it  to  the  Jews 
only  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts;  having 
probably  been  used  to  see  such  kinds  of  trials  among 
the  Egyptians,  or  other  nations,  and  fearing  worse, 
or  greater  violence,  if  tliis  had  not  been  permitted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Eastern  people  have  long 
had  a  custom  of  making  those  undergo  several  kinds 
of  trial,  whom  they  suspected  of  crimes,  the  discov- 
ery of  which  could  not  be  effected  in  the  usual  way. 
The^  most  common  of  these  proofs  are  those  by  red- 
hot  iron,  and  by  boiling  water.  They  are  very  fi^- 
quent  at  this  time  in  China.  When  a  man  is  accused 
of  a  capital  crime,  he  is  asked  whetlier  he  is  wilhng 
to  undergo  either  of  these  ^als.  If  he  submit,  they 
put  upon  hiB  hand  seven  leaves  from  a  certain  tree. 


and  upon  those  leaves  they  clap  a  red-hot  iron.  He 
holds  It  there  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  throws  it 
on  the  ground.  They  immediately  put  his  hand  iuto 
a  leather  pouch,  which  tliey  seal  witii  the  seal  of  the 
magistrate.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  if  the  hand  is 
found  to  be  sound  and  well,  he  is  declared  innocent, 
and  his  accuser  is  condemned  to  pay  a  mark  of  gold 
to  the  use  of  the  prince.  The  trial  by  water  is  j)er- 
fbrmed  by  throwing  a  ring  into  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water :  if'^the  person  accused  can  take  it  out  from 
thence  with  his  hand,  without  suflTering  any  Imnn, 
he  is  pronounced  innocent.  ("A  Voyage  to  Ojiua, 
in  the  Ninth  Age,"  page  37.  notes,  page  159.  C'oiup. 
Asiat  Research,  vol.  iv.)  This  way  of  proof  was 
not  unknown  to  Sophocles,  (Antigen,  ver.  274.)  ond 
it  was  long  used  among  Christians  in  Europe,  (Du- 
cange.  Lexic.  Ferrum  candens ;  Juret.  in  Not.  ad 
Yvon.  Gamut ;  Baluz.  in  Not.  ad  Capitular.)  w  ho 
even  pretended  to  make  it  pass  for  a  hamdess  and  a 
religious  rite  ;  and  we  find  masses  and  prayers  Faid 
on  these  occasions.  The  CaflTres  oblige  tliose  w  lio 
are  suspectedof  any  capital  crime  to  swallow  poison, 
to  hck  a  hot  iron,  or  to  drink  boiling  water  in  wliicli 
certain  bitter  herbs  have  been  infused.  The  negroes 
of  Loango  and  of  Guinea,  the  Siamese  and  other  In- 
dians, have  the  same  superstition,  and  are  tliorou£rh]y 
persuaded  that  these  trials  do  no  harm  to  any  who 
are  innocent.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  account  of  the 
ordeal  trials  of  the  Hindoos,  states  the  trial  by  the 
cosha  to  be  OS  follows  ; — **  The  accused  is  mnde  to 
drink  three  draughts  of  the  water,  in  which  the  im- 
ages of  the  sun,  of  Devi,  and  other  deities,  have  been 
washed  for  that  purpose;  and  if,  within  fourt»M'n 
days,  he  has  any  sickness,  or  indisposition,  his  crinto 
is  considered  as  proved."  Asiatic  Researches,  voh 
i.  p.  79. 

The  precise  import  of  this  ceremony  can  be  only 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  seems  to  have  contained 
the  essence  of  an  oath,  varied  for  the  purpose  of  |>e- 
culiar  solemnity  ;  so  that  a  woman  would  naturally 
hesitate  to  complv  with  such  a  form,  understood  to 
be  an  appeal  to  Heaven  of  the  most  solcnm  l<ind, 
and  to  be  accompanied,  in  ruse  of  perjury,  by  ino.-t 
painful  and  fatal  effects.  From  Mungo  Park,  we 
learn  that  a  similar  ordeal  still  obtains  in  Afriea,  ns 
tlie  following  passages  from  his  journal  serve  to 
show. 

"  At  Baniserile,  one  of  our  slatees  (slave  merchants) 
returning  to  his  native  towTi,  as  soon  as  he  had  seated 
hunsclf  on  a  mat,  by  the  tlireshold  of  his  door,  a 
young  woman  (his  intended  bride)  brought  a  little 
water  in  a  calabash,  and  kneeling  down  before  him, 
desired  him  to  wash  his  hands;  when  he  had  d(  no 
this,  the  girl,  with  a  tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
drank  the  water ;  this  being  considered  as  the  grcat- 
est  proof  she  could  possibly  give  him  of  her  fMlclity 
and  attacliment."  Travels,  p.  347.  This  action  of 
the  woman  we  understand  to  be  a  kind  of  oath  ;  q.  d. 
"May  this  water  prove  poison  to  me  if  I  hove  hern 
unfaithful  to  my  absent  husband."  This  the  innoerut 
might  drink  "with  a  tear  of  joy,"  while  a  guihy 
woman  would  probably  have  avoided  such  a  trial 
with  the  utmost  solicitude.  Another  instance  is  still 
more  applicable.  "At  Koolkorro,  my  landlord 
brought  out  his  writing-board,  or  walha,  that  I  niisrht 
write  him  a  saphie,  to  protect  him  from  wicked  men. 
I  wrote  the  lx>ard  full,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  both 
sides;  and  my  landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  the 
whole  force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from 
the  board  into  a  caUibash,  with  a  little  water,  aiul 
havmg  said  a  few  prayers  over  it,  drank  this  now'  —^ 
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fbl  dnugfat ;  after  whieh,  lest  a  ungle  word  should 
eacapcune  licked  the  board  until  it  was  quite  dry." 
(Page  336.)  Here  we  find  the  aentiments  expressed 
in  writing  auppoaed  to  be  communicated  to  water ; 
and  that  water,  being  drank,  is  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate the  effect  of  those  sentiments  to  him  who 
drank  iL  This  drinking,  then,  is  a  STmboiical  action. 
In  like  manner,  we  suppose,  when  the  priest  of  Is- 
rael wrote  the  curses  in  a  sepAcr,  (book,  roll,)  and 
washed  thoae  curses  into  the  water  that  was  to  be 
drank,  the  water  was  unaerstood  to  be  impregnated, 
as  it  were — to  be  tinctured  with  the  curse,  the  acri- 
mony of  which  it  received ;  so  that  now  it  was  met- 
aphorically bitter,  containing  the  curse  in  it  The 
drinking  of  this  curse,  thou^  conditionally  efiective 
or  non-cflfective,  could  not  but  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  woman's  mind ;  and  an  answerable  effect  on  the 
husband's  jealousy ;  which  it  was  designed  to  cure 
and  to  dissipate. 

It  is  wortny  of  nodce,  that  if  a  husband  loved  his 
wife  too  well  to  part  with  her  on  suspicion,  or  if  a 
woman  loved  her  husband  so  well  as  to  risk  this  ex- 
posure, to  satisiy  him,  then  the  rite  might  take  place ; 
out  if  either  did  not  choose  to  hazard  this  experi- 
ment, the  wav  of  divorce  was  open,  was  much 
easier,  much  less  hazardous,  more  private,  more 
honorable,  and  periums  more  satis(actoij. 

MichaeUa  has  well  remarked,  on  this  ceremony, 
that  to  bnre  given  so  accurate  a  definition  of  the 
punishment  that  God  intended  to  inflict,  and  still 
more,  one  that  consisted  of  such  a  rare  disease^ 
would  have  been  a  step  of  incomnrehensible  bold- 
ness in  a  leciBlator,  who  juretendea  to  have  a  divine 
mianon,  if  ne  was  not,  with  the  most  assured  con- 
viction, conscious  of  its  reality.  If  in  any  case  the 
oath  of  purgation  had  been  taken,  and  tlie  accused 
ivRwuied  unaffected  by  the  puidshment,  and  yet 
afterwards  had  been  legally  convicted  of  the  crime,  all 
the  workl  would  have  noticed  the  fiaud  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet,  and  looked  upon  his  religion  and 
laws  as  mere  fidsehood.  Even  the  adulteress  her- 
self, who  at  first  trembled  at  taking  such  an  oath, 
would,  in  the  event  of  not  experiencm^  the  threat- 
ened poflishment,  soon  look  upon  religion  as  an  im- 
posture, and,  in  process  of  time,  become  impudent 
enough  to  avow  her  crimes  publicly,  and  to  state  par- 
tieulwa,  merely  with  a  view  to  prostitute  religion, 
and  bring  it  into  disgrace.  At  any  rate,  she  would 
be  very  apt,  in  private,  with  her  paramours,  to  make 
menr  at  the  expense  of  Moses,  snd  his  divine  laws, 
ttod  tboa  a  contempt  of  religion  wotdd  spread  more 
and  more  widely  every  day. 

The  Jews,  having  siuprised  a  woman  in  adultery, 
faitMigfat  her  to  our  saviour,  (John  viii.  3.)  and  asked 
him  what  they  should  do  with  her,  Moses  havinff 
wdered  women  guilty  of  this  crime  tp  be  stoned. 
This  they  said,  tempting  him,  to  find  accusation 
against  tum.  Jesus,  8toopin|f  down,  as  thouj^  he 
heard  them  not,  wrote  witn  his  finger  on  the  flnround, 
and  then,  somewhat  raising  himself  he  said,  **  Let 
him  vrfao  Is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  f  and, 
stoofMng  again,  resumed  his  writing  on  the  ^und, 
WM  iiiing  to  take  no  notice  of  those  around  bun,  but 
leaving  them  to  the  operations  of  their  own  refiec- 
tiooa  and  conscieneea.  Her  accusers,  seUkonvicted, 
retired  one  after  another,  beginning  with  the  eldest 
JesuB,  raiainff  himself  up,  and  seeing  himself  left 
aloiie  with  me.  woman,  said,  **  Woman,  where  are 
tfav  aeeuaen  ?  Has  no  one  condemned  thee?"  She 
and,  ''NOk  Lord."  Jesus  answered  her,  **  Neither 
do  I  (now)  oondamn  thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more." 
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From  this  narrative,  manv  have  supposed,  that  the 
woman's  accusen  were  themselves  guilty  of  the 
crime  which  they  alleged  against  her ;  and  as  it  was 
not  just  to  receive  the  accusations  of  those  who  are 
ffuil^  of  the  evil  of  which  they  accuse  others,  our 
Lord  dismissed  them  with  the  most  obvious  propri* 
ety.  But  it  seems  enough  to  suppose,  that  the  con- 
sciences of  these  wimesses  accused  them  of  such 
crimes  as  restrained  their  hands  fix>m  punishing  the 
adulteress,  who,  perhaps,  was  guilty,  in  this  instance, 
of  a  less  enormous  sin  than  they  were  conscious  o4 
though  of  another  kind.  It  may  be,  too,  that  their 
malevolent  design  to  entrap  our  Lord,  was  appealed 
to  by  him,  and  was  no  slignt  cause  of  their  confu- 
sion, if  they  wished  to  found  a  charge  which  might 
affect  his  life.  Their  iidended  mwder  was  worse 
than  the  woman's  adultery ;  especially  if,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  woman  had  suffered  some 
violence. 

Selden  and  Fa^us  consider  this  case  ss  that  sup- 
posed by  Moses  m  Deut  xxii.  23:  **  If  a  damsel,  a 
virgin,  be  betrothed  to  a  husband,  and  a  man  find 
her  in  the  city,  and  lie  with  her,  then  ye  shall  brinff 
them  both  unto  the  gate  of  that  city,  and  ye  sbafl 
stone  them  with  stones  that  they  die ;  the  damsel, 
because  she  cried  not,  beinff  in  the  city,  and  the  man, 
because  he  hath  humbled  his  neighbor's  wife." 

The  senuineness  of  this  narrative  has  been  much 
disputeo,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  omitted 
in  many  ancient  MSS.,  and  being  much  varied,  in  its 
position,  in  others.  The  arguments  in  its  favor, 
however,  are  generally  admitted  to  preponderate.  It 
is  fi)und  in  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  extant,  of  all 
the  recensions  or  fiunihes ;  and  Tatian  and  Ammo- 
nius  (A.  D.  172,  and  220)  inserted  it  in  their  Harmo- 
nies. The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  24.)  and  the  Synopsis  ascribed  to  Atha- 
naaus,  have  it  Jerome,  Justin,  Ambrose,  and  the 
Latin  fiithers  received  it,  though  they  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  differences  among  the  Greek 
copies.  Justin  conjectures,  that  some  Christian  of 
weak  judgment  expunged  it,  lest  our  Saviour  ^ould 
be  thought  to  authorize  the  crime  of  adultery  by  for- 
giving it  so  easily.  Many  Syriac  manuscripts,  of 
good  antiquity,  read  it ;  and  it  is  found  in  all  printed 
copies,  Greek  and  Latin.  Griesbach  and  Knapp 
pnnt  the  passage  between  [  ]  as  dubious ;  yet,  on  me 
whole,  aomit  it  For  a  review  of  all  the  arguments 
on  bodi  sides,  see  Kuinoel,  Comm.  in  loc. 

ADUMMIM,  a  town  and  mountain  bn  the  border 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  (Josh.  xv.  7.  xviii.  17.)  west 
of  Jericho. 

ADVOCATE,  noQaxXftTOf^  signifies  one  who  ex- 
horts, defends,  comforts ;  also  one  who  preys  or  in- 
tercedes for  another.  It  is  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  our  Saviour,  P[ohn  xiv.  16 ;  xv. 
26 ;  xvi.  7.)  and  to  our  Saviour  liimself,  by  John, 
1  Epist  it  1.    See  Pabjicletx. 

^LIA  CAPITOLINA,  the  name  given  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  emperor  Adrian,  (whose  family 
name  was  iElius,)  about  A.  D.  134,  settled  a  Ronum 
colony  there,  ana  banished  the  Jews^  prohibiting 
their  return  upon  pain  of  death.  We  are  assured, 
that  Unnius  Ruftis,  or,  as  the  Rabbins  call  him, 
Turannus,  or  Turnus  Rufiis,  ploughed  up  the  spot 
of  ground  on  which  the  temple  hsd  stood.  There 
are  medals  of  Adrian  extant,  struck  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  on  the  reverse  of  which  Judea  is  represented 
as  a  woman,  holding  two  naked  children  by  her, 
and  sacrificing  upon  an  altar.  On  another  medal, 
we  see  Judea  kneeling,  submitting  to  the  emperor, 
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and  three  children  begging  mercy  of  him.  Jerome 
states,  that  in  his  time,  the  Jews  bought  from  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  permission  to  look  on  Jerusalem,  and  to 
shed  tears  over  it.  (Paulin.  ad  Sever.  Ep.  11.)  Old 
men  and  women,  loaded  with  rags,  were  seen  to  eo 
weeping  up  the  mount  of  Olives,  (see  Mark  xiii.  3.) 
to  lament  rrom  thence  the  ruin  of  the  temple. 

The  city  was  consecrated  by  Adrian  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  after  whom  it  was  named  Capitolina, 
and  a  temple  was  built  to  him  on  the  spot  where 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  A  statue  of  Venus  was 
also  set  up  on  Calvary,  a  marble  hog  was  placed  on 
the  gate  leading  toward  Bethlehem,  and  at  this  place 
a  grove  was  planted  in  honor  of  Adonis,  to  whom 
was  dedicated  the  cave  in  which  our  Lord  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom.  (Hieron.  ad  Paulin.  £p. 
13.)  Notwithstanding  these  degradations,  however, 
the  places  consecrated  by  the  birth,  death,  and  res- 
urrection of  Jesus,  continued  to  be  held  in  repute, 
and  were,  in  fact,  identified  by  the  very  means  em- 
ployed to  destroy  tlieir  locality,  and  put  out  their 
remembrance.  See  Calvary,  and  Sepulchre  of 
Christ. 

It  appears  that  Adrian's  order  for  expelling  tlie 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  did  not  extend  to  the  Chris- 
tians. These  remained  in  the  city,  and  the  church, 
which  had  been  previously  composed  chiefly  of  con- 
verted Jews,  who  had  connected  maiiv  of  the  legal 
ceremonies  with  the  Christian  worship,  was  now 
formed  exclusively  of  Gentile  converts,  who  abol- 
ished the  Jewish  observances. 

From  this  period  the  name  iElia  became  so  com- 
mon, that  Jerusalem  was  preserved  only  among  the 
Jews,  and  better  informed  Christians.  In  the  time 
of  Constantine,  however,  it  resumed  its  ancient 
name,  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day. 

i£RA  is  nearly  the  same  thing  "with  epochs,  a 
point  of  time  which  chronologers  call  a  fixed  point, 
or  chronological  lera.  So  the  first  Olympiad,  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  lera  of  Nabonassar,  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  of  the  Seleucid&e,  (or,  in  the  lan- 
Siage  of  the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  year  of  the 
reeks,)  and  the  year  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  Anno 
Domini,  are  all  SBras. 

The  iGRA  of  (ht first  Olympiad  is  fixed  A.  M.  3228, 
before  Jesus  Christ  776.-42.)  The  ^Era  ofthefifun- 
dation  of  Rome,  A.  M.  3253,  before  A.  D.  751.--(3.) 
The  iERA  o£JVab(mas8ar,  A.  M.  3257,  before  A.  D.  747. 
— (4.)  The  ^RA  of  Mtxandtr  the  Great,  or  his  last  vic- 
tory over  Darius,  A.  M.  3674,  before  A.  D.  330. — (5.) 
The  JEra  of  the  SeUttcida,  A.  M.  3692,  before  A.  D. 
312.  The  Jews  call  this  sera  the  Mra  of  Coritracts, 
because,  when  subjected  to  the  government  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  oblised  to  insert 
it  in  tlie  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil 
writings.  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  places 
tlie  bNBginning  of  it  in  spring,  the  second  places  it  in 
autumn.  In  the  Maccabees,  it  is  called  ^  the  i£ra 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks.**  All  other  nations 
that  computed  by  this  era,  began  it  from  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  before  Christ  312,  but  the  Chal- 
deans began  it  fit>m  the  spring  following,  because,  till 
tlien,  they  did  not  think  Seleucus  thorou^ly  settled 
in  the  possession  of  Babylon. — (6.)  The  ^ra  of  the 
birth  of  Jesua  Ckristj  A.  M.  4000,  three  years  at 
east  before  our  vulgar  eera,  in  which  we  reckon 
he  year  1832 ;  whereas,  if  we  take  exacdy  the  eera 
cf  our  Saviour's  birth,  we  should  reckon  it  1836,  or  at 
/east  1835.  See  Epoch  a,  also  the  C^ronofe/rtco/ 7Ve&^ 
On  this  subject  there  are  great  difficulties  to  obtain 
precision ;  but  we  generally  add  three  years  to  A.  D. 


AFFINITY.     There  were  several  degrees 
afiUnity  among  the  Hebrews,  which  were  considei 
as  ob^ructions  to  matrimonv.    (1.)  A  son  could  i 
marry  his  mother,  nor  his  noher's  second  wife ;  ( 
a  brother  could  not  maiiy  his  sister,  whether  by  i 
father  only,  or  by  the  motlier  only,  much  less 
sister  by  both  sides;  (3.)  a  grandfather  could  i 
marry  his  granddaughter,  either  by  his  son  or  by 
daughter ;  (4.}  no  one  could  marry  the  daughter 
his  father's  wife ;  (5.)  nor  the  sister  of  bis  fatlicr 
mother ;  (6.)  nor  tne  uncle  his  niece,  nor  the  ai 
her  nephew;  (7.)  nor  the  nephew  tlie  wife  of 
uncle  by  the  father's  side ;  (8.)  a  fatlier-in-law  coi 
not  marry  his  daughter-in-law;  (9.)  nor  a  broil 
the  wife  of  his  brother,  while  living,  nor  after 
death  of  that  brother,  if  he  lefl  children ;  if  be 
no  cliildren,  the  surviving  brotlier  was  to  raise 
children  to  his  deceased  brother,  by  marrying 
widow ;  f  10.)  it  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  iiioi 
and  her  aaughter  at  one  time,  or  the  daughter  of 
mother's  son,  or  the  daughter  of  her  daughter 
two  sisters  together.  Lev.  xviii.  7 — 18. 

The  patriarchs,  before  the  law,  sometiiiics  u 
ried  their  half-sisters,  as  graham  married  Sni 
his  fatlier's  daughter  by  another  mother ;  or  two 
ters  together,  as  Jacob  married  Rachel  and  Leah, 
these  cases  are  not  to  be  considered  as  examples, 
cause  they  were  authorized  by  necessity,  or  cust 
and  the  law  did  not  then  prohibit  them.  Since 
giving  of  the  law,  however.  Scripture  expressly  dii 
proves  of  matrimonial  connections  among  such  i 
mate  relations ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Ron 
and  Bilhah,  hiis  father's  concubine  ;  Herod  Ant 
and  Herodias  his  sister-in-law ;  and  that  which  1 
reproves  and  punishes  among  the  Corinthians,  1  < 
V.  1.    See  Marriage. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  principal  division 
the  globe,  and  the  third  in  magnitude.  The  oi 
of  its  name  is  imcertain.  Bocnan  derives  it  f 
the  Punic  word  m-iA  signifying  an  ear  of  com,  i 
a  supposed  reference  to  the  fertility  of  the  couu 
Josepnus  traces  it  to  Ophir,  the  grandson  of  A 
ham ;  Calmet  thinks  it  is  derived  from  the  Hcb, 
ashes,  many  parts  of  the  country  being  mere  \\i 
of  sand ;  Taylor  prefers  to  derive  it  from  p- 
break  off,  or  rend  asunder,  which  certainly  dcsci 
the  African  peninsula  accurately  enough,  it  b 
really  broken  off,  as  it  were,  from  Asia,  oy  the 
sea,  and  united  to  the  great  continent  only  at 
isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  these  derivations,  however 
first  is  the  most  plausible ;  tliough,  as  already 
mated,  open  to  dispute. 

Africa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie  Mediti 
ncan  sea ;  on  tlie  east  by  the  Indian  ocean,  the 
sea,  and  part  of  Asia;  on  the  south  by  the  Sout 
ocean ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  gci 
form  is  triangular,  the  northern  part  being  the 
and  the  southern  extremity  tlie  vertex.  Its  It 
may  be  reckoned  about  70  degrees  of  latitat! 
4990  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  sometbiug 
than  4090  miles. 

Africa  was  peopled  principally  by  Ham,  or  lii 
scendants;  hence  it  is  called  the  ''land  of  Han 
several  of  the  Psalms.  Mizraim  peopled  E 
(Gen.  X;  6, 13, 14.)  and  the  Pathrusim,  the  Na] 
him,  the  Casluhun,  and  the  Ludim,  peopled 
parts ;  but  the  situations  tliey  occupiea  are  not 
Known  distinctly.  It  is  thought  that  many  of  th 
naanites,  when  expelled  by  Joshua,  retired  into  A 
and  the  Mahommedans  believe  that  the  Am  ale 
who  dwelt  in  ancient  times  in  the  neigliborho 
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Mecca,  were  forced  from  thence  by  the  kings  de- 
scended from  Zioram.  Pococke,  Spec.  Hist  Arab. 
See  Ca:! AANiTES. 

The  gospel  is  thought  to  have  been  carried  to  Af- 
rica by  the  eunuch  of  Candace,  whom  Plillip  bap- 
tized ;  and  probably  also  by  some  of  those  wlio,  from 
flifierent  parts  of  it,  attended  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
Acts  iL  10.  In  after-times,  very  floiuishinff  churches 
were  ntuated  on  various  pmints  of  the  Mecuterranean 
shore  of  Africa ;  but,  at  present,  Mahommedanism,  or 
idolatry^  involves  almost  the  whole  continent,  as 
has  been  the  case  ever  since  its  conquest  by  the 
Saracens. 

The  necessary  information  relative  to  those  places 
in  Africa,  which  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  names,  Abyssinia,  Al- 

EXA.f  ORIA,  EOTPT,  ETHIOPIA,  LiBTA,  CyRENE,  &C. 

AGABA,  a  fortress  near  Jerusalem,  which  Gales- 
tujs  its  governor,  restored  to  Aristobulus,  son  of  Al- 
exander Janneeus.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  24. 

AGABUS,  a  prophet,  and,  as  the  Greeks  suppose, 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  While 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch,  on  their  way 
to  Jenisalein,  certain  prophets  came  down  from 
Judea,  among  whom  was  Agabus,  Acts  xi.  28.  And 
he  stood  up,  and  signified  ny  the  Spirit  that  there 
would  be  a  great  famine  throughout  all  the  worid, 
or  Roman  empire.  This  famine,  which  Luke  in- 
fbrma  us  happened  in  the  days  of  Claudius,  (A.  D. 
44.)  is  noticed  by  profane  historians,  and  Suetonius 
(in  Claudio)  observes  that  durinj^  its  continuance  the 
emperor  was  himself  insulted  m  the  maiket-place, 
anrl  obliged  to  retire  to  his  palace. — About  ten  years 
after,  (A.  D.  54.)  as  Paul  was  at  Cesarea,  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem,  for  the  last  time  before  his  imprison- 
ment, the  same  Affabus  came  down  from  Jerusalem ; 
and,  having  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet  with 
PauPs  ginUe,  prophesied  that  in  like  manner  Paul 
should  be  bound  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews,  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  Gentiles,  Acts  zxi.  10, 11. 

AGAG,  a  king  of  the  Amalekites,  a  tribe  that  at- 
tacked Israel  in  the  wilderness,  at  their  coming  out 
of  Egypt,  while  sinking  under  fatigue,  and  massa- 
cred all  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  main 
body^  Exod.  xviL  8 ;  Deut.  xxv.  1/.  This  name, 
Agag,  seems  to  have  been  conunon  to  the  kings  of 
that  people ;  at  least  there  was  one  of  the  name  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  Numb.  xxiv.  7. — The 
Lord  was  not  satisfied  with  the  victory  which  Joshua 
obtained  over  them,  but  declared  that  he  would  de- 
stroy the  memory  of  Amalek  firom  under  heaven. 
Exod.  xvii.  14.  lo.  About  400  years  after  this,  Saul 
was  commanded  to  march  a^nst  tliem,  and  to 
"  spare  neither  them,  nor  to  desire  any  thing  that  was 
thrirs,  but  to  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and 
suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass."  Saul,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  invaded  the  country  of  tlie 
Amalekites,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  whom  he  met  with 
from  Havilah  to  Shur.  Agag,  however,  and  the  best 
of  the  sheep  and  oxen,  he  spared,  and  also  preserved 
the  moat  valuable  of  the  spoil.  This  was  highlv  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Lord,  and  the  prophet  Samuel  was 
sent  forward  to  Gilgal,  to  meet  him,  and  reprove 
him  for  his  disobedience.  Having  denounced  pun- 
ishment upon  Saul,  Samuel  callea  for  Agag,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  upon  him  that  punishment 
which  his  cruelties  had  merited.  When  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  prophet,  Agag  expressed  his 
hope  tliat  the  bitterness  of  death  was  passed,  to 
which  Samuel  rephed,  **  As  thy  sword  mith  made 
mocberi  chikUea,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 


among  women.**  A^ag  was  then  hewed  in  pieces 
before  the  Lord  in  Gil^  1  Sam.  xv. 

That  **  hewing  in  pieces"  is  not  unknown,  as  a 
punishment,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  is  seen 
from  a  relation  in  Bnice's  Travels  in  Abyssinia. 
**  The  bodies  of  those  killed  by  the  sword,"  he  re- 
marks, ^  were  hewn  to  piecesj  and  scattered  about  the 
streets,"  where  they  were  devoured  by  the  hyseuas; 
(see  1  Kings  xxi.  f&)  and  upon  one  occasion,  when 
crossing  the  market-place,  he  saw  the  Ras's  door- 
keeper hackinff  to  pieces  three  men,  who  were 
bound,  with  ful  the  self-possession  and  coolness 
imaginable !  Travels,  voL  iv.  p.  81.  The  character 
of  Samuel  has  been  vUified  for  cruelty,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, with  how  much  reason  let  the  reader  judge. 

AGAPiE,  feasts  of  firiendship,  love,  or  kindness, 
in  use  among  the  primitive  Christians.    It  is  very 

Erobable  that  they  were  instituted  in  memory  of  the 
ist  supper  of  Jesus  Christ  with  bis  disciples,  which 
supper  was  concluded  before  be  instituted  the  eu- 
charisL 

These  festivals  were  kept  in  the  assembly,  or 
church,  towards  evening,  after  prayers  and  worship 
were  over.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  faithful  ate 
together,  with  great  simplicity  and  union,  what  each 
had  brought ;  so  that  rich  and  poor  were  in  no  wav 
distinffuiuied.  After  a  supper,  marked  by  much 
firugafity  and  modesty,  they  partook  of  the  sacra- 
mental signs  of  the  Lord's  hody  and  blood,  and  gave 
each  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

The  Agapae  are  placed  hefcre  the  eucharist,  (1  Cor. 
xi.  21.)  and  if  they  did  reler  to  our  Lord's  supper 
before  he  instituted  the  eucharist,  this  seems  to  be 
their  natural  order.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at  least 
in  some  places,  or  on  some  occasions,  the  holy  eu- 
charist preceded  the  Agapie ;  perhaps  when  perse- 
cution rendered  extreme  caution  necessary;  for  it 
seems  very  likely  that  Pliny  speaks  of  these  Agape9 
in  bis  famous  letter  to  Trajan:  "Afler  their  service 
to  Christ,  (quasi  Deo,)  they  departed,  and  returned 
to  take  a  harmless  repast  in  common." 

The  history  of  tiie  Agapce  among  the  primitive 
Christians  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions  of  times  and  places,  that  to 
treat  it  satisfactorily  would  lead  us  too  far ;  we  may, 
therefore,  only  oflTer  a  few  remarks.  There  seems 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  social  intercourse  of 
early  believere  might  enable  them  to  discover  many 
excellences  in  each  other,  which  might  contribute 
to  justify  and  to  promote  the  observations  of  heathen 
strangers,  **See  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another !" 

These  Agapae  were  not  only  very  powerful  means, 
among  the  pnmitive  Christians,  of  cultivating  mutual 
affection  throughout  their  body,  and  of  gaining  the 
good- will  of  those  who  observea  their  conduct;  but, 
in  all  probability,  they  contributed  to  promote  the 
Christian  cause,  by  leading  to  conversions,  and  by 
supporting  the  minds  of  youn^  converts  under  the 
difficulties  attending  their  Situation.  TertuUian 
(Apol.  cap.  39.)  speaks  of  them  thus:  "Nothin*  low 
or  unseemly  is  committed  in  them ;  nor  is  it  tillafler 
having  prayed  to  God,  that  they  sit  down  to  table. 
Food  is  taken  in  moderation,  as  wanted;  and  no 
more  is  drank  than  it  becomes  discreet  persons  to 
drink.  Each  takes  such  refi-eshment  as  is  suitable, 
in  connection  with  the  recollection  that  he  is  to  be 
engaged,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  in  adorations  to 
God ;  and  the  conversation  is  conducted  as  becometh 
those  who  know  that  the  Lord  heareth  them.  After 
water  has  been  brought  for  the  hands,  and  fi'eah 
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UghtB,  every  one  la  iimted  to  siiiff,  and  to  fljorify 
wd,  whether  by  passages  from  the  sacred  Bcrip- 
tores,  or  of  his  own  composition.  This  discovers 
whe&er  proper  moderation  has  been  observed  at 
the  table.  In  short,  the  repast  concludes  as  it  be- 
gan ;  that  is  to  say,  with  prayer.*' 

These  institutions,  however,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  appear  to  have  degenerated,  and  be- 
come abused.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  SO,  21.)  complains, 
that  the  rich  despised  the  poor  in  these  assemblies, 
and  would  not  condescend  to  eat  with  them :  ^  When 
ye  come  together,"  says  he,  "in  one  place — ^this 
coming  togemer,  merety,  is  not  eating  the  Lord's 
supper ;  one  takmg  before  another  his  own  supper ; 
one  being  hungry,  another  over  fulL  What !  have 
ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye 
the  church  of  God,  and  shame  them  that  have  not  ?" 
In  this  discordant  state  of  its  members,  a  church 
could  not  but  be  unfit  to  celebrate  the  great  com- 
memoration of  divine  love.  ( Jude  12.  "  Spots  in 
your  feasts  of  charity — ^Agapae^feasting  themselves, 
&c.") 

It  certainly  seems  to  us  extraordinary,  that  on  any 
occasion,  much  more  on  occasion  of  a  Christian  in- 
stitution recently  attended  to,  and  a  solemn  Chris- 
tian ordinance  about  to  be  attended  to,  the  Corinthi- 
ans should,  any  of  theip,  indul^re  to  excess  of  any 
kind:  but  when  we  consider  3iat  public  suppers 
and  other  meals  were  customary  among  the  Greeks, 
|to  which  they  might  assimilate  these  Agap®,)  and 
'  oesidea,  that  the  sacrifices  at  which  these  Corinthi- 
ans had  been  accustomed  to  attend,  were  followed 
Iand  some  accompanied)  by  merriment,  we  shall  see 
ess  reason  to  wonder  at  their  falling  into  intemper- 
ance of  behavior  so  very  different  fix)m  the  ffenius 
of  the  gospel.  Certainly  the  eucharist  itself  is,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  feast  for  joy;  but  for  joy  of  a  much 
more  serious  kind.  However,  we  must,  in  justice, 
vindicate  the  Corinthians  fit>m  that  ^ross  profana- 
tion of  the  eucharist  itself  with  which,  from  our 
translation,  or  rather  from  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  phrase  '^  Lord's  supper,"  they  have  been  re- 
proached. 

The  Agap»  were  abolished  by  the  Council  of  La- 
odicea.  Can.  26.  Synod  of  Trullo,  Can.  74.  and  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  Can.  42. 

The  Jews  had  certain  devotional  entertainments, 
in  some  desree  related  to  the  Agapee.  On  ^eir 
sreat  festival  days,  they  made  feasts  for  their  family, 
for  the  priests,  the  poor,  and  orphans;  or  they 
sent  portions  to  them.  These  repasts  were  mode 
in  Jerusalem,  before  the  Lord.  There  were  also 
certain  sacrifices  and  first-firuits  appointed  by  the 
law,  to  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  Deut  xxvi. 
10—12 ;  Neh.  viii.  10,  12 ;  Esth.  ix.  19.  A  similar 
custom  obtained  among  the  heathen:  at  least,  so 
far  as  to  partake  convivially  of  what  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice ;  and  perfaiaps,  also,  sending  por- 
tions to  such  as  were  absent  The  Eseenes  also 
had  their  repasts  in  common ;  and  probably  many 
other  confraternities  or  sects.  To  this  fellowship, 
the  institution  of  the  Sodales  or  brotherhoods,  whicn 
had  become  popular  since  the  days  of  Augustus, 
might  greatly  contribute. 

AGATE,  a  precious  stone,  said  to  take  its  name 
from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily,  where  it  was  fiist 
found.  Agate^  which  are  of  several  kinds,  are  like- 
wise procured  in  Phrygia,  in  India,  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
a^^  was  the  second  stone  in  the  third  row  of  the 
high-priest's  breastplate,  Exod.  xxviiL  19;  xxxix.  12.  | 


AGE,  (1.)  a  period  of  time ;  (2.)  a  generation  of  the 
human  race;  (3.)  a  hundred  years;  (4.)  maturity  of 
life ;  (5.)  die  latter  end  of  life ;  (6.)  the  duration  of 
life.    See  CHRONOLoer. 

AGRICULTURE,  see  Cavaai?,  PLOUOHI^'G,  and 
Threshing. 

I.  AGRIPPA,  Bumamed  Herod,  son  of  Aristobu- 
lus  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  bom  three  years  l^fore  our  Saviour,  and  seven 
years  before  the  vulspar  aera.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  Aristobulus,  Herod,  his  grandfather,  under- 
took his  education,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  to  moke 
his  court  to  Tiberius.  The  emperor  conceived  a 
great  affection  for  Asrippa,  and  placed  him  near  his 
son  Drusus,  whose  mvor  he  soon  obtained,  as  also 
that  of  the  empress  Antonia.  Drusus,  however,  dying 
soon  afterwards,  (A.  D.  23.)  all  who  had  been  bis 
intimate  fiiends  were  commanded  by  Tiberius  to 
quit  Rome,  lest  their  presence  should  renew  bis 
affliction.  A^ppa,  who  had  indulged  his  disposi- 
tion to  libendity,  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  and  very  pojor.  He  was  averse 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  because  of  his  inability  to  make 
an  appearance  equal  to  his  birth ;  he  retired  there- 
fore to  the  castle  of  Massada,  where  he  lived  in  pri- 
vate. Herod  the  tetrarch,  his  uncle,  assisted  him  for 
soms  time  with  great  generoeity ;  made  him  the 
princ^  ed  magistrate  of  Tiberias,  and  presented  him 
with  a  large  sum.  But  all  this  beinff  insufficient  to 
answer  the  excessive  proftision  of  Agrippa,  Herod 
became  weary  of  aasistmg  him,  and  reproached  him 
with  his  want  of  economy.  Agriium  was  so  affected 
by  his  uncle's  reproof,  that  he  resolved  to  quit  Judeo, 
and  return  to  Rome.    A.  D.  35. 

To  efi*ect  his  purpose,  he  borrowed  from  Protus, 
a  freed-man  in  the  suite  of  Berenice,  the  sum  of 
20,000  drachmas,  and  fix)m  Alexander,  the  Alabarch 
or  chief  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  he  procured 
200,000  more.  When  Agrippa  landed  in  Italy,  Ti- 
berius was  with  his  court  at  Caprea,  whither  Agrip- 
pa sent  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  and  desired  leave 
to  present  himself.  Tiberius,  whom  time  had  cured 
of  hia  affliction,  was  glad  to  hear  of  his  return,  re- 
ceived him  with  kindness,  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace. 

On  the  next  day,  letters  were  brought  to  the  em- 
peror from  Herenniu^  who  was  charsed  with  his 
affairs  in  Judea,  in  which  it  was  stated  mat  Agrippa, 
having  borrowed  300,000  pieces  of  silver  out  of  his 
exchequer,  had  fled  ftt)m  Judea,  without  repaying 
them.  This  intelligence  so  exasperated  Tiberius 
that  he  commanded  Agrippa  to  leave  the  palace,  and 
to  pay  what  he  owed.  Agrippa,  however,  addressed 
himself  to  the  empress  ^tonia,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
claim;  and  was  restored  to  the  emperor's  favor. 
Agrippa  now  attached  himself  to  Caius  Cali^ila,  the 
son  ot  Germanicus,  and  grandson  of  Antoma ;  as  if 
he  had  some  presentiment  of  the  future  elevation  of 
Caius,  who  at  that  time  was  beloved  by  all,  and 
whose  afifection  he  so  engaged  that  the  prince  was 
not  able  to  live  without  him.  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6.1-^. 

Upon  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Caligula  placed  a  dia- 
dem upon  the  head  of  Agrippa,  and  gave  him  the 
tetrarchy  which  Philip,  son  of  HeroNd  the  Great, 
had  possessed ;  that  is,  Batanssa  and  Trachonitis : 
to  this  he  added  that  of  Lysanias,  (see  Abilene,) 
and  Agrippa  returned  into  Judea,  to  uike  possession 
of  his  new  kingdom,  A.  D.  39. 

Caius,  desiring  to  be  adored  as  a  god*  letermined 
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to  place  his  Mta«  in  tbe  tem]^  at  Jenisileiiit  but 
this  the  Jews  detenninately  opposed*  Agrippa,  who 
was  at  Rome  at  the  dme  that  Petronius,  the  empe- 
ror's lieutenant  in  Judea.  addressed  Caius  upon  the 
subject,  so  far  succeeded  in  his  entreaties,  mat  the 
emperor  desisted,  at  least  in  appearance^  from  his 

dCMSll. 

AAer  the  death  of  Cali^pila,  Agrippa  espoused  the 
interest  of  Claudius,  who,  m  admowledAmept  for  his 
serriees,  bestowed  upon  lum  all  Juaea,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  Herod 
his  orother.  Thus  Agrippa  suddenly  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  fiast,  and  pos- 
sessed a  greater  extent  of  territoiy,  perhaps,  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  his  grandfather,  Herod  the 
Great.  He  returned  into  Judea,  andjoroYemed  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  his  subjects.  The  desire  of 
pleasinc  the  Jews,  however,  and  a  mistaken  zeal  for 
their  religion,  induced  him  to  commit  an  act  of  in- 
justice, the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  Scrip- 
ture, Acts  ziL  1«  &C.  Joseph.  Antio.  lib.  six.  cap.  4. 
About  the  feast  of  the  psasover,  A.  D.  44.  James  the 
greater,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John  the 
evangelist,  was  put  to  death  bv  his  orders;  and 
Peter  was  thrown  into  prison,  wim  a  view  to  Iub  ex- 
ecution, after  the  close  of  the  festivsL  In  this  de- 
sign, however,  Asrippa  was  disappointed ;  the  apos- 
tle being  miracuTouiuy  deUverea  0rom  his  connne- 
ment.  A  diort  time  afterwards,  Agrippa  went  from 
Jenissiem  to  Ceaarea,  where  he  celeDrated  sames 
in  honor  of  Claudius.  Antiq.  lib.  xix.  cap,  £  and 
Acts  xiL  19,  &C.  Here  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  waited  on  him,  to  sue  for  peace.  Agrippa, 
having  come  early  in  die  morning  to  the  theatre,  to 
nve  them  audience,  seated  himself  on  his  throne, 
aressed  in  a  splendid  robe  of  silver  tissue.  The  rajrs 
of  the  risinff  sun,  darting  upon  his  dress,  gave  it  such 
a  lustre  ana  resplendence  as  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors could  scarcely  endure.  When,  therefore,  the 
king  ^poke  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  people, 
urnd  by  his  flatterers,  exclaimed,  ''The  voice  of  a 
god,  not  of  a  man!**  Instead  of  rejecting  these  im- 
jnous  flatteries,  Agrippa  received  them  with  com- 
placency; but  at  that  instant  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him,  because  he  did  not  give  the  ^ory  to  God. 
He  was  carried  to  his  palace  by  his  attendants, 
where  he  died,  after  five  days,  racked  by  tormenting 
pain  in  his  bowels,  and  devoured  by  worms,  Acts 
xiL  20 — 23.  A.  D.  44.  Agrippa  had  reigned  seven 
years.  He  left  a  son,  of  the  same  name,  then  at 
Rome,  and  three  daughters — ^Berenice,  who  was 
married  to  her  uncle  Herod;  Mariamne,  betrothed 
to  Julius  Archelaiis,  son  of  Chelcias;  and  Drusilliu 
promised  to  Epiphsnius,  son  of  Archelaiis,  Idng  of 
Comagena.  Joseph.  Ant  xviii  et  xix.  passim. 

II.  AGRIPPA,  the  younger,  son  of  the  above, 
was  at  Rome  with  the  emperor  Claudius,  when  his 
father  died.  Josephus  states  that  the  emperor  was 
at  first  inclined  to  hestow  upon  him  all  the  domin- 
ions of  his  father,  but  wss  dissuaded  Grom  this  by  his 
rainistcnu  The  emperor,  therefore,  detained  Agrip- 
pa at  Rome  four  yesrs  longer,  he  being  then  seven- 
teen years  ef  sge,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  into  Ju- 
dea. The  year  following,  (A.  D.  4&\  the  governor 
of  Syria,  coming  to  Jenisalem.  designed  that  the 
higfa-Driest*s  ornaments  should  be  committed  to  tbe 
cukody  of  Fadus,  intending  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
deliver  them,  to  be  kept  within  the  tower  of  Anto- 
ttis,  where  they  had  formerly  been  deposited,  tiU 
ViieUius  intnisted  them  to  their  care.  But  tbe  Jews, 
giving  good  sscuriQr^  were  permitted  to  send  d^pi»- 


ties  to  Rome  on  this  affiir,  who,  by  the  good  offices 
of  young  Agrippa,  maintained  the  possession  of  their 
privilege,  and  tne  pontifical  ornaments  were  contin- 
ued in  their  custody. 

Upon  the  d^th  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  (A«  D. 
48.)  uncle  to  young  Agrippa,  the  eo^ror  ^ve  his 
dominions  to  this  prince ;  out  he  did  not  go  mto  Ju- 
dea till  four  years  afterwards,  (A.  D.  53.)  when 
Claudius,  taking  fix>m  him  Clialcis,  nive  him  the 
provinces  of  Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Batanivia,  Pa- 
neas,  and  Abilene,  which  formerly  had  been  po^ 
sessed  by  Lysamas.  After  the  death  of  Clauoius, 
his  successor  Nero,  who  had  a  great  affection  for 
Agrippa,  added  to  his  dominions  Juliaa  in  Persea, 
and  tnat  part  of  Galilee  which  included  Tarichaea 
and  Tibenas. 

Festus,  governor  of  Judea,  coming  to  his  govern- 
ment, A.  D.  60,  Agrippa,  and  Berenice  his  sister, 
went  as  for  as  Cesarea  to  salute  him.  As  they  con- 
tinued there  some  time,  Festus  conversed  with  the 
king  on  the  affiiir  of  Paul,  who  had  been  seized  in 
the  temple  about  two  years  before,  end  who  a  fow 
days  prior  to  this  had  appealed  to  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, then  reigning  at  Rome. 

Agrippa  being  desirous  himself  to  hear  PauL 
(Acts  XXV.  13.)  Uie  apostle  was  brought  forth,  and 
Festus  introduced  his  case  to  the  king.  Havinc  ob- 
tained permission  to  speak,  the  apostle  related  his 
miraculous  convermon,  with  his  previous  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  and  his  subsequent  labors 
and  sufiferinff  for  the  jsospel,  with  such  power,  that 
he  extorted  from  Agnppa  that  memorable  exclame^ 
tion, — ^"Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian." Agrippa  afterwards  said,  that  his  prisoner 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty  had  he  not  appealed 
to  CiBsar,  Acts  xxvi 

About  two  years  after  this,  Agrippa  gave  great 
ofience  to  the  Jews,  by  depriving  Joseph  Cabei  of 
tiie  high-priesthood,  and  bestowing  it  upon  Ananus, 
a  man  of^a  severe  and  cruel  disposition,  by  whose 
influence  the  apostie  James  was  condemned  to  he 
stoned.  Acts  xii.  2.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9. 1.  To  pro- 
pitiate them,  he  deposed  Ananus  after  he  had  en- 
joyed the  pontifical  dignity  only  three  months,  and 
conferred  it  upcm  Jesus,  the  son  of  Damnnus. 
Some  time  after  this,  he  permitted  the  Levites  to 
wear  the  linen  robe,  which  had  been  hitherto  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  inducing  those  who  haa  not 
been  appointed  to  sing  in  me  temple  service,  to 
learn  vocal  music,  that  they  also  might  share  in  the 
privilege.    Jos.  Ant.  xx.  9.  6. 

Whue  every  thing  tended  to  rebellion  in  Judea, 
Agrippa  did  all  he  could  to  quiet  the  people,  and 
incline  them  to  peace :  but  his  endeavors  were  un- 
successfiil ;  he  indeed  suspended,  but  could  not  sup- 
press, the  passions  of  the  Jews,  exasperated  by  the 
cruelties  and  insolence  of  their  governors.  They 
declared  openly  against  the  Romans,  A.  D.  66,  and 
Agrippa  was  forceid  to  join  his  troops  with  those  of 
Rome^  to  assist  in  taking  Jerusalem.  After  the  de- 
strucnon  of  that  citv  he  retired  to  Rome  with  his 
sister  Berenice,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  a 
manner  that  had  given  occasion  for  reports  very 
little  to  their  advantage.  He  died  aged  about  sev- 
enty years,  towards  A.  D.  90.  Jos.  Ant  xix.  c  9. 
XX.  c.  7.  c  8.  c  9.    See  Hxaon  IV. 

AGRIPPIAS,  a  name  given  to  the  town  of  An 
thedon,  on  the  Meditefranean,  between  Raphia  and 
Gaza,  by  Herod  the  Great,  in  honor  of  his  fiiend 
A^ppa,  the  &vorite  of  Augustus.    Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiiL  21.    See  AnriiBDOif. 
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AGUR.  The  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Proyerbe  is 
entitled  *'The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh," 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  Known.  He  was  proba- 
bly an  inspired  Jewish  Mrriter,  whose  sentences  were 
incorporated  with  those  of  Solomon,  in  consequence 
of  the  similarity  of  their  style  and  manner. 

I.  AHAJB,  kinff  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Omri,  ascendea  the  throne  A.  M.  3086,  and  reigned 
22  years,  1  Kinss  xvi.  29.  Ahab  married  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  Eth-baal  king  of  the  Zidonians, 
who  Litroduced  the  idols  Baal  and  Astarte  into  Is- 
rael, and  engaged  Ahab  in  their  worship,  who  soon 
exceeded  in  impiety  all  his  predecessors.  Being 
displeased  at  his  conduct,  die  Lord  sent  the  prophet 
Elijah  to  reprove  him,  who  predicted  a  famine  of 
three  years'  continuance ;  after  which  he  retired  to 
Zarepnath,  lest  Ahab  or  Jezebel  should  procure  his 
death.  Towards  the  close  of  the  three  years,  Ahab 
sent  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  his  house,  to  seek 
pasture  in  the  country,  that  he  might  preserve  part 
of  his  cattle.  In  his  progress  Obadiah  met  Elijah, 
who  directed  him  to  go  snd  tell  Ahab  that  Ebjah 
was  there.  Ahab  immediately  came,  and  said  to 
him,  ^An  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?"  The 
prophet  answered,  **  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but 
thou  and  thy  fiither's  house ;  in  that  thou  bast  for- 
saken the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  followed 
Baalim."  He  then  desired  Ahab  to  gather  all  the 
people,  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  at  mount  Carmel ; 
and  when  they  were  assembled,  he  brought  fire  from 
heaven  on  his  sacrifice.  After  this  the  rain  descended 
on  the  earth,  and  it  recovered  its  former  fertility,  1 
Kings  xviii. 

Some  years  after  this,  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria, 
besieged  Samaria,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Ahab, 
who  was  in  the  city,  with  insolent  messages;  but 
Ahab  significantly  reproved  him  by  saying,  **Let 
not  him  that  ^rdeth  on  his  harness,  boast  himself  as 
he  that  putteth  it  off."  Ahab  then  reviewed  the 
people  in  Samaria,  who  amounted  to  7000,  and  mak- 
ing a  sally  at  noon-da^,  (while  Ben-hadad  and  his 
associates  were  carousmg  in  their  tents,)  killed  aU 
who  opposed  them,  put  the  Syrian  army  to  flight, 
and  took  a  considerable  bootv,  1  Kinfi;s  xx.  21. 

Ahab  being  probably  much  elated  by  this  victory, 
a  prophet,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  Mi- 
caiah,  was  sent  to  admonish  him  to  prepare  for  Ben- 
hadad's  return  in  the  following  year.  In  accordance 
with  the  prediction,  the  Syrian  repeated  his  invasion, 
and  encamped  with  his  army  at  Aphek,  designing  to 
give  Ahab  battle.  Assured  of  victory,  by  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  the  king  of  Israel  marched  out  mto  the 
plain,  and  encamped  over  against  his  enemies.  On 
the  seventh  day  tney  joined  battle,  and  the  Israelites 
slew  100,000  SjTrians.  The  rest  of  them  fled  to 
Aphek ;  but  as  they  were  pressing  to  enter  the  city, 
the  walls  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  27,000  more. 
Ben-hadad,  throwinff  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
Ahab,  was  received  hv  him  into  his  chariot ;  after 
which  he  formed  an  alliance,  and  permitted  him  to 
retire,  on  condition  that  Ahab  should  be  allowed  to 
make  streets  in  Damascus,  as  Ben-hadad's  father  had 
previously  done  in  Samaria,  1  Kings  xx.  22—34. 
This  alliance,  however,  was  displeasing  to  the  Lord, 
who  reproved  Ahab  by  his  prophet,  and  the  king 
returned  to  Samaria  depressed  and  displeased,  ver. 
35—43. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  shteta  which  Ahab  pro- 
posed to  build  in  Damascus,  commentators  are  di- 
vided in  opinion,  variously  understanding  the  ex- 
pression to  mean  markets,  c^oiuts  of  judicature,  pi- 


azzas, citadels,  and  fortifications,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Syrians  in  check,  &c.  In  illustration 
of  tne  passage,  Mr.  Harmer  adduces  the  privileges 
granted  to  me  Venetians  in  recompense  for  their 
aid,  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
obsierves,  that  it  was  customary  to  assign  churches, 
and  to  ffive  strteUy  in  their  towns,  to  foreign  nations. 
These,  however,  are  rather  instances  of  rewards  for 
services  performed,  than  proofs  of  such  terms  as 
conditions  of  peace ;  and  we  may  therefore  cite  tlie 
following  passage  from  KnoUes's  *' History  of  the 
Turks,"  ?p.  206.)  as  being  more  applicable  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ben-hadad,  than  any  of  those  which  Mr. 
Harmer  has  produced:  '^Baiazet  having  worthily 
relieued  his  besieged  citie,  returned  agame  to  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  laying  more  hardly  vnto  it 
than  before,  building  forts  and  bulwarks  against  it 
on  the  one  side  towards  the  land ;  and  passing  oucr 
the  strait  of  Bosphorus,  built  a  strong  castle  vpon 
that  strait  ouer  against  Constantinople,  to  impeach, 
so  much  as  was  possible,  all  passage  thereimto  by 
sea.  This  streignt  siege  (as  most  write)  continued 
also  two  yeres,  which  I  suppose  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  historic,  to  haue  been  part  of  the  aforesaid 
eight  yeres.  Emanuel,  the  besieged  emperor, 
wearied  with  these  long  wars,  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Baiazet,  to  intreat  with  him  a  peace ;  which  Baiazet 
was  the  more  wiUing  to  hearken  vnto,  for  that  he 
heard  newes,  that  l^merlane,  the  great  Tartarian 
prince,  intended  shortly  to  warre  upon  him.  Ytt 
couid  ihis  peace  not  be  obtained,  but  vpon  condition 
that  the  emperor  should  grant  free  libertie  for  the 
TSxrks  to  dwell  together  in  one  street  of  Constanti- 
nople, with  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion  and  lawes, 
Wider  a  judge  of  their  own  nation ;  and  further,  to 
pay  unto  the  Turkish  kins  a  yeerely  tribute  of  ten 
thousand  duckats.  Which  dishonorable  conditions 
the  distressed  emperor  was  glad  to  accept  of.  So 
was  this  long  siece  broken  vp,  and  presently  a  threat 
sort  of  Turks  wiUi  their  famUtes  were  sent  oiu  of  Bi- 
thynia,  to  dwell  in  ConsUmtinople,  and  a  church  there 
built  for  them ;  which  not  long  after  was  by  the  em- 
peror pulled  downe  to  the  ground,  and  the  Turks 
againe  driuen  out  of  the  citie,  at  such  time  as  Baia- 
zet was  by  the  mirfity  Tamerlane  ouertlirowne  and 
taken  prisoner."  The  circumstances  of  these  two 
stories,  and  the  remarks,  are  so  much  alike,  that  it 
merely  remains  to  notice  the  propriety  with  which 
our  translators  have  chosen  the  word  streets,  rather 
than  any  other  proposed  by  commentators.  Com- 
pare the  bakers^  street,  Jer,  xxxvii.  21.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  there  are  extant  medate  of  Ptol- 
emais,  referring  to  "Antiochcans  in  Ptolemais," 
meaning,  in  all  probability,  establishments  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  formed  by  companies  of 
merchants  from  Antioch ;  not  unlike  our  companirs 
of  merchants  in  Smyrna,  and  other  cities  of  the 
East,  and  similar  to  the  streets  of  Ahab. 

In  the  year  following  the  events  just  narrated, 
Ahab,  desiring  to  possess  a  kitchen-garden  near  his 
palace,  requested  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel,  to  stfU 
nim  his  vineyard.  Naboth,  however,  refused  to 
alienate  any  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  which 
gready  incensed  the  king,  and  brought  down  upon 
the  patriotic  man  disgrace  and  death.  Jezebel  had 
him  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  and  by  means  of  false 
witnesses  prociu^  his  death.  As  Ahab  was  return- 
ing to  Samaria,  after  having  taken  possession  of  Na- 
both's  vineyard,  he  was  met  by  Elijah,  who  de- 
nounced the  judgment  of  God  against  him  and  his 
house.    Ahab  expressed  his  sorrow  and  contrition, 
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wfaereupon  the  Lord  promiaed  that  the  execution  of 
these  threatenings  should  be  deferred  till  the  days 
of  his  son,  1  Kmgs  xxi. 

About  two  years  after  this,  Ahab,  contrary  to  the 
word  of  the  prophet  Micaiah,  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  going 
up  to  attack  Ramoth-Gilead.  He  went  out  in  dis- 
guise, but,  being  wounded  by  an  arrow,  immediately 
left  the  field  of  battle.  He  continued  the  whole  day, 
howeTcr,  in  his  chariot,  the  blood  streaminff  fi^m 
his  wound,  and  in  the  evening  he  died«  He  was 
carried  to  Samaria,  and  there  buried.  His  chariot, 
and  the  harness  of  his  horses,  were  wa^ed  in  the 
fish-pool  of  Samaria,  and  there  the  dogs  licked  up 
hie  blood,  according  to  the  prophet's  prediction,  1 
Kings  zxii.  A.  M.  3107.  See  JSlijah,  Jezebel,  Mi- 
caiah, Naboth. 

II.  AHAB,  son  of  Kolaiah,  one  of  the  two  fidse 
prophets  who  seduced  the  Israelites  at  Babylon,  Jer. 
xxix.  21, 22.  The  Lord  threatened  them,  by  Jere- 
miah, with  delivering  them  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  should  put  them  to  death  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  had  been  deceived  by 
them;  and  that  the  people  should  use  their  name 
proverbially,  when  they  would  curse  any  one,  sav- 
ing, **  The  Lord  make  thee  like  Ahab  and  Zedekiah, 
whom  the  king  of  Bahylon  roasted  in  the  fire."  The 
rabbins,  who  have  been  followed  by  several  exposi- 
tors, believe  these  to  be  the  two  elders  who  en- 
deavored to  corrupt  the  chaste  Susanna.  But  the 
punishment  annexed  to  the  crime  of  those  in  the 
apocrrphal  history,  destroys  this  opinion ;  for  Ahab 
and  Zedekiah  were  roasted  in  the  fire,  while  the 
others  were  stoned.  The  text  does  not  say,  Hterally, 
they  were  stoned ;  but  that  they  were  treated  as  they 
would  have  used  their  neighbor ; — ^that  they  were 
put  to  death  according  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  as 
that  law  condemns  ^ulterers  to  be  stoned,  which 
was  the  punishment  they  would  have  had  inflicted 
on  Susanna,  it  follows  that  this  was  the  punishment 
they  were  to  suffer  in  retaliation. 

L  AHASUERUS,  a  king  of  Persia  mentioned 
Dan.  ix.  1.  and  called  Astyages  in  the  Vulffate,  Dan. 
xiiL  65.  He  is  evidently  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Abasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther,   ^e  Asttaoeb  II. 

II.  AHASUERUS,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  is  mentioned 
also  in  Ezra  iv.  6.  Accordins  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  identify  him  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Achsemones, 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  the  28th  year 
of  his  age,  A.  M.  3483;  cmie  A.  D.  52L  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  the  Jews  who  had  returned 
to  Palestine,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  resumed  the  re- 
boitding  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  interrupted 
under  tne  reign  of  Cambyses.  On  this,  the  govern- 
ors of  the  province  for  me  Persians  demanded  by 
what  authority  they  undertook  this  work,  Ezra  v. 
3—^  13.  The  Jews  produced  the  edict  of  Cyrus ; 
the  governors  wrote  to  Abasuerus,  who  gave  direc- 
tions to  seek  this  edict.  Having  found  it  at  Ecba- 
tana,  he  confirmed  it,  and  commanded  his  officers  to 
asHst  in  the  design,  and  te  furnish  things  necessary 
for  sacrifices.  Abasuerus  having  divorced  Vashti, 
his  ijueen,  (see  Vasuti,)  Esther,  me  niece  of  Mor- 
decai,  a  Jew,  was  chosen  to  be  his  wife,  through 
whose  intercession  the  edict  appointing  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  was  cancelled,  ana  their  enemy,  Haman, 
diamced  and  put  to  death.  See  Acbmeta,  Esther, 
ana  H  AMAH. 


'  The  rest  of  Ahasuerus's  life  has  no  relation  to 
sacred  history.  He  died  A.  M.  3519,  ante  A.  D. 
485,  after  a  reign  of  aix-and-thirty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Xerxes,  his  son  by  Apharsa,  or  Vashti. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  Usher  and  others,  which  supposes  Abas- 
uerus to  be  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes ;  but,  as 
this  opinion  has  its  difficulties,  we  shall  notice  what 
Dr.  Prideaux  has  suggested  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  the  Abasuerus  of 
Scripture,  to  whom  Esther  was  queen.  Usher 
thought  Darius,  son  of  Hvstaspes,  married  Atossa, 
(who  is  Vashti,)  afterwards  divorced  by  him ;  and 
that  he  took  to  wife  Aristone,  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  widow  of  Cambyses,  who  is  Esther.  But  this 
is  contradicted  by  Herodotus,  who  informs  us,  that 
Aristone  was  daughter  of  Cyrus ;  consequently,  she 
could  not  be  Esther,  who  was  too  youn^.  He  says 
further^  that  Atossa  had  four  sons  by  Danus,  without 
reckomng  daughters ;  and  that  she^  had  so  great  an 
ascendency  over  him,  as  to  prevail  on  him  to  declare 
her  son,  Xerxes,  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  own  sons.  We  foresaw,  says  Calmet,  this  ob- 
jection, in  our  comment  on  Esther  i.  9.  and,  without 
venturing  to  ascertain  the  Vashti  divorced  by  Abas- 
uerus, we  have  shown  that  neither  Atossa,  whom 
we  take  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  nor  Aristone, 
who  was  a  virgin  when  he  married  her,  and  might 
be  Esther, — that  neither  of  them  was  dismissed  by 
Abasuerus.  Herodotus  says  expressly,  in  his  third 
book,  that  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of 
Darius,  was  Atossa,  lib.  iii.  cap.  68.  and  88.  Dr. 
Prideaux  adds,  (Hist,  part  i.  book  iv.)  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  which  innuenced  Usher,  was  the  notice, 
in  the  book  of  Esther  (ch.  x.  1.),  "^  that  Ahasuerua 
laid  a  tribute  on  the  land,  and  on  the  isles  of  the 
sea,**  which  we  read  also  in  Herodotus,  of  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  89.  But  Strabo  at- 
tributes this  to  Darius  Longimanus ;  while  our  author 
would  refer  it  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Strabo, 
lib.  XV. 

The  reasons  urged  by  Dr.  Prideaux  for  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  are  uese :  (1.)  That  Josepfaus  expresslv 
affirms  Artaxerxes  to  have  been  Esther's  husband. 
( Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6.)  (2.)  The  Septuagint,  and  the 
Greek  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  call  Abasue- 
rus Artaxerxes.  (3.)  Several  circumstances  in  these 
additions  cannot  be  applied  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
(4.)  The  extraordinarv  favor  with  which  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  honored  the  Jews,  strengthens  the 
probability  that  he  had  married  a  Jewess.  This 
opinion  is  maintained  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  and 
many  other  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Bee 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

Scaliger  supposes  Xerxes  to  be  the  Abasuerus  of 
Scripture,  and  nis  wife  Amestris  to  be  queen  Esther. 
(De  emendat  Temp.  lib.  iv.)  He  grounils  his  belief  on 
the  resemblance  of  the  names;  but  the  circum- 
stances related  in  the  history  of  Amestris  prove,  in- 
disputably, that  she  is  not  me  Esther  of  Scripture } 
for  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  had  a  son  by  that 
prince,  who  was  of  age  to  marry  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  father's  reign,  Herod,  lib.  ix.  She  could  not, 
therefore,  be  Esther,  who  was  not  married  till  the 
seventh  vear  of  his  reign. 

[Thus' far  Calmet.  The.  opinions  of  interpreters 
respecting  the  Peraan  king  designated  by  this  name 
in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Esther,  have  been  exceed- 
ingly diverse ;  and  he  has  in  turn  been  supposed  to 
be  Astyages,  Cyaxares  II,  Cambyses,  Darius  Hystas- 
pes, Xerxea,  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  i.  e.  each 
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of  the  whole  line  of  Fenian  kingi  from  AetyaM  to 
Artuxerxes  Longimanuis  with  the  exception  of  Cyrus 
and  SmerdiB,  In  Ezra  iv.  6.  the  order  of  time 
would  strictly  require  the  name  to  be  understood  of 
Cambyses ;  nor  is  there  any  violence  or  improbabil- 
ity in  supposing,  that  this  monarch  had  assumed  this 
appellation  (i.  e.  Uon  kingy  see  below)  along  with  his 
omer  titles.  Or,  on  the  supposition  that  Ahasuerus 
was  Xerxes,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  sacred 
writer,  having  in  v.  5.  spoken  of  the  efforts  of 
the  enemies  all  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  unto  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes^  goes  on  to  mention  the 
continuance  of  then*  enorts  in  general  in  the  days 
of  his  successor,  Xerxes ;  while  in  v.  7.  he  goes  back 
to  describe  their  one  great  and  succesBiul  effort  in  the 
days  of  Artaxerxes,  who  is  here  Smerdis. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  settling  this 
point,  seems  to  have  been  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  learned  men  who  have  endeavored  to 
investigate  the  subject,  that  every  event  and  circum- 
stance mentioned  m  tiie  sacred  narrative,  must  also 
be  found  in,  or  made  out  from,  the  pages  of  profane 
history.  Thus  we  have  seen  above,  that  Usher  builds 
his  supposition  of  Darius  Hystaspes  chiefly  on  the 
fact,  that  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  mentioned  Esther 
X.  1.  is  atoo  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  ascribed 
to  Darius.  But  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  a 
itimilar  &ct,  and  in  connection  with  another  monarch. 
Now,  was  the  imposition  of  a  tax  by  a  Persian 
monarch  a  thinff  of  such  rare  occurrenee,  that  we 
must  expect  to  find  it  recorded  in  every  historian, 
and  especially  in  everv  Greek  historian  ?  We  ought 
radier  to  assume— and  all  that  we  know  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  leads  us  to  assume — that  such  levies 
were  not  unmquent ;  and  we  surely  have  no  right 
to  suppose,  that  Greek  historians,  writing  aboift  tne 
af&irs  of  a  foreign  and  distant  empire,  would  neces- 
sarily mention  evei^  arrangement  of  its  internal 
policy.  Just  so,  too,  m  reprd  to  Esther.  Interpret- 
ers have  sought  to  identify  her  vnth  various  wives 
of  the  three  Persian  monarchs  mentioned  above  by 
Calmet  In  this  they  have  as  yet  been  unsuccess- 
fhl;  nor  does  this  course  seem  necessary.  The 
Jews  were  then  a  conquered,  captive,  and  despised 
people.  That  an  oriental  monarch,  who  looked  only 
to  beautv,  should  make  a  selection  from  among  his 
female  slaves,  and  in  this  wa^  take  a  wife  from  this 
degraded  nation,  has  in  itself  nothing  unusual  or  of 
hign  importance.  But  that  we  must  necessarily  ex- 
pect Greek  historians,  when  treating  of  the  external 
afiaira  of  Persia,  to  describe  parucularlv,  or  even 
allude  to.  this  occurrence  in  the  monarcn's  private 
]jfb,  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  and  contrary  to 
sound  critical  judgment  They  might  be  led  by 
circumstances  to  mention  other  wives  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  were  to  them  of  more  importance ;  while 
they  might  either  know  nothing  of  JSsther,  or  have 
hewd  of  her  only  as  a  female  slave  who  had  been 
chosen,  like  hundreds  of  others,  for  her  beauty,  and 
who  had  for  them  no  further  interest 

The  objections,  therefore,  above  made  to  the  sup- 
position that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture, 
would  seem  to  fall  away.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  remark,  that  both  Darius  Hystaspes  and  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  by 
their  usud  names,  (Ezra  iv.  5.  S4;  v.  6  etc.  vii.  1 
etc.  Neh.  ii.  1  etc.)  and  there  is  therefore  less  proba- 
bility that  they  would  also  be  mentioned  under 
anomer  name ;  while  Xerxes  is  apparenUy  no  where 
spoken  of^  or  alluded  ta  unless  it  be  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Ahasueros.    To  this  we  may  add,  that  the 


character  of  Xentes,  as  portrayed  by  Herodotus,- 
monarch  not  more  cruel  than  he  was  imbecile  a 
vain,— -corresponds  entirely  to  the  description 
Ahasuerus  in  the  book  of  Esther. — ^The  statemei 
of  Joeephus,  in  respect  to  the  ancient  history  of  1 
nation,  are  often  so  legendary,  as  to  render  here  1 
testimony  in  favor  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  Ic 
authoritative  tiian  it  otherwise  would  be. 

This  supposition  receives  also  a  strong  support 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Xerxes^  as  recently  c 
certained  by  the  labors  of  Grotefend  and  Champc 
lion.  The  former,  in  deciuhering  a  cuneiform  Pe 
sepolitan  inscription,  founa  the  name  of  Xerxes 
be  there  vmtten  Khshrhershey  or  Khsh-ver-sh 
(Heeren  Ideen.  ed.  4.  i.  2.  p.  348.)  and  this  was  coi 
firmed  by  the  latter  fW>m  an  Egyptian  inscription  i 
hieroglyphics  and  in  Persian.  (Precis  du  Syst^n 
hierofflyphi^uc,  p.  34.)  The  meaning  of  this  woi 
is  Vitlion  king.  For  the  initial  sound,  the  Greel 
substituted  their  similar  letter  x,  and  gave  the  wor 
their  usual  termination,  making  Xerxea.  The  H< 
brews,  by  prefixing  their  not  unfirequent  prostheti 
Mepliy  formed  the  name  Mhaskcerdahj  or  Maahverds] 
rptrrw,  which  we  represent  by  IfOioMuaruay  combic 
ing  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  'Aaav^if^oi.  See  Ge 
senlus,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  74, 75. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude  with  a  goo4 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  th* 
book  of  Eraier  was  no  other  than  the  Xerxes  ol 
proftne  history,  who  succeeded  his  father  Dariu 
about  B.  C.  4o5,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ar 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  about  B.  C.  464.  He  vras  th< 
second  son  of  Darius  Hystaspes;  and  is  chiefly 
known  in  history  by  the  vast  preparations  which  he 
made  for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  against  which  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  amiv  (according  to  the 
Greek  historians)  of  more  than  nve  millions  of  men. 
His  progress  viras  first  checked  at  Thermopylae  hy 
the  aevoted  valor  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
Spartans ;  and  although  he  succeeded  in  burning  the 
deserted  city  of  Athens,  he  wss  nevertheless  soon 
compelled  to  return  disgracefully  to  his  own  do- 
minions, where  he  was,  not  long  after,  assassinated. 
The  only  trait  of  moral  feeling  or  humanity  recorded 
of  him,  is  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, flib.  vii.)  that,  while  reviewing  his  vast  army 
and  neet  fit>m  an  eminence  on  the  shores  of  Aby- 
dos,  he  suddenly  burst  into  tears ;  and  on  being  asked 
tiie  reason  of  this  by  Artabanes  his  uncle,  he  replied, 
that  he  wept  at  the  thought  of  the  shortness  of 
human  life,  since,  of  all  the  vast  multitudes  before 
him,  not  one  would  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years !    •R. 

The  description  ^ven  of  Ahasuerus^s  palace,  m 
our  translation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Esther,  is  any 
thing  but  satisfactory,  and  most  of  the  commenta- 
tors have  been  embarrassed  in  their  attempts  to  make 
out  its  sense : — <*  The  king  made  a  feast  to  all  the 
people  that  were  present  at  Shushan,  the  palace; 
Doth  unto  ereat  and  small,  seven  days,  in  the  court 
of  the  gaitien  of  the  kin^s  palace ;  where  were 
white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cords 
of  fine  linen,  and  purple,  to  silver  rings  and  pillars 
of  marble ;  the  beos  were  of  gold,  and  silver,  upon 
a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black 
marble."  What  are  we  to  understand  by  all  this?— 
Hangings  fastened  to  silver  rings — to  pillars  of  mar- 
ble ? — cords  made  of  fine  linen  ? — beos  of  gold  and 
silver—- laid  on  the  pavement  ?  &c. 

The  following  remarks  are   by    Taylor,  Frag- 
ment 679. 


AHASUERUS  [ i 

To  jusiHy  ihiB  ilettcription,  we  majr  fiiW  conidder 
the  euiopji  ihe  reader  wiU  judge  of  its  probalnlity 
uid  use  fnirii  tlie  following  quotation : — "  Among 
tlie  mills  rcmiuniiig  at  Pcreepolis  is  a  eoun,  roii- 
taioiDg  Itlfuiy  lofty  pillara ;  one  may  even  presume 
tliat  ilicse  culumoB  did  not  support  any  areliitrove, 
ra  Sir  John  Chardiu  liaa  oliserved,  (p,  7H,  lom.  iii.j 
but  we  niay  venture  to  suppose,  tiiat  a  covering  ot 
tapestry,  or  linen,  was  drawn  over  them,  to  intercept 
tlie  perpendicular  projection  of  the  sun-beanis.  It 
is  oldo  pn)l>alile  tliat  the  tract  of  ground  where  most 
of  the  coluQinB  Bland,  was  originally  a  court  liefore 
the  palace,  like  that  which  was  before  the  king's 
bouse  at  Susa,  mentioned  Esther,  chap.  v.  and 
through  wbicli  a  flow  of  fresh  air  was  admitted 


1  t^  a  canopy  covering  thi 
^niied  alao  by  the  custom  of  India.  We  have  been 
told  by  a  gentleman  from  whom  we  requcAted  in- 
fumiation  on  this  subject,  that,  "at  the  festival  of 
Durma  RAJab  in  Calcutta,  the  great  court  of  a  very 
targe  house  is  overspread  with  a  covering,  made  of 
canvass  lined  with  cahco ;  and  tliia  lining  is  orna- 
mented with  broad  nripes,  of  various  colors,  iu 
wliich  (in  India,  olmcrve)  Rreen  predoniinalea.  On 
occasioo  of  this  festival,  which  is  held  only  once  in 
three  years,  the  itiaater  of  the  bouse  ravee  t>ine  and 
rake,  and  other  refrestunents,  to  the  Luglisli  gentle- 
niL<n  and  ladies  wbo  witib  to  sco  the  ceremonies ;  be 
aJ.io  gives  payment,  as  well  as  hospitality,  to  those 
who  perform  tlieni."  That  such  a  covering  would 
Iw  necf'SiBry  in  bol  clitnates,  we  may  easily  supjiose ; 
iinr  is  tliu  supposition  enfeebled  by  rt'tnarkiug,  that 
ilif  Coliseuin,  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre  ut  Rome,  bos 
riill  remaining  on  its  walls  the  marks  of  tlie  masts, 
nr  scaflbldings,  which  were  erected  when  lliat  im- 
m>'D^  urea  was  covered  wiili  oo  awning;  as  it  was 
i!iiriiig  the  sliows exitihitcd  tlicre  to  tbeliomau  pub- 
be.     riee  lloL'SE. 

In  ilie  lower  put  of  the  court,  ttie  preparations 
conisisted  in  wbai  ntay  be  called  a  railed  platform  on 
a  muauby;  what  tbeec  were  the  reader  will  under- 
n.-uid,  by  an  extract  from  Dr.  Russell's  llistor}'  of 
Aleppo: — "Part  of  the  priucipal  court  is  planted 
uidi  ti«e»  and  flowering  ahruDs ;  tlic  rest  is  paved. 
.\t  the  south  end  is  a  square  basin  of  water  witli 
j'rti  d"  tan,  and  close  lo  it,  tipon  a  stone  inustaby,  is 
[milt  a  small  pavilion  ;  or,  the  muslahy  luring  only 
railed  in,  an  open  divan  is  occaaionally  funneil  on 
ii.  [A  mustaby  is  a  sione  pladbnn,  raised  about  two 
nr  three  feet  above  the  pavement  of  tlie  court.] 
Tliia  being  some  steps  higher  than  the  tiosiii.  a  small 
liiuniain  is  uauallf  placed  in  the  middle  of  tile  divan, 
the  moaaic  pavement  round  which,  being  constantly 
welted  by  the  jtt  iT  am,  displays  a  variety  of  splendid 
cukm,  and  the  water,  as  it  runs  lo  the  basin,  uirough 
uiartile  cbanneia  which  are  rough  at  hottotii,  pro- 
diiCM  a  pleanng  murmur.  Where  the  sizcofllie 
court  adtnits  of  a  larger  shrubbery,  temporary  divans 
are  placed  in  th«  grove ;  or  arhors  are  formed  of 
fitighl  latticed  finmes,  covered  by  tho  vine,  the  rose, 
or  the  jaanunej  the  rose,  shooting  toa  most  luxurinni 
bi'ight,  when  in  full  fiower,  is  elegontly  pictiirenqiie. 
Facing  Ihe  basin,  on  tlie  south  ude  of  tlie  court,  is  a 
wide,  k>fty,  qrched  alcove,  alioiit  eighteen  inches 
higher  than  the  pavement,  and  entirely  ojieii  lo  the 
roiirt.  It  is  painted  in  the  sanie  manner  us  Itie 
ii|iartmen(is  hut  the  roof  ii  fiuislie<l  in  plain  or  pit 
wnrco  and  the  floor  round  a  small  founmiu  in  (luveil 
uidi  marhlo  of  mindry  colors,  with  a  jtt  d*  pok  m  ihe 
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nuddle.  A  large  divan  is  here  prepared,  but  being 
intended  for  the  siimnier,  chintz,  and  Curo  mUa, 
are  employed,  instead  of  cloth,  velvet,  and  carpet*. 
It  IS  called,  byway  of  distinction.  The  Dii'an,  and  by 
its  north  aspect,  and  a  sloping  jialnted  shed  project- 
in"  over  the  arch,  being  protected  from  the  sun,  it 
otters  a  delicious  situation  in  the  hot  months.  The 
sound,  not  less  ilion  the  sight,  of  tlie  jtit  (T  eau,  i» 
eittreinely  refreshing;  and  if  there  ho  a  breath  of 
air  stirring,  it  arrives  scented  by  the  Arabian  JBamiae, 
the  beniui,  and  other  fragrant  pluntu  growing  in  tb« 
shrubbery,  or  ranged  in  pots  round  tbe  basin.  There 
is  usually  on  each  xide  of  the  alcove  a  small  room, 
or  cabinet,  neatly  fitted  up,  and  serving  for  retire- 
menL  These  rooms  are  called  kvhbt,  whence,  prob- 
ably, the  Sptmiards  derived  their  al  coba,  which  is 
rendered  by  some  other  nations  in  Eurojie  ofcorc." 
(Page  30.)  In  another  place,  Dr.  Riissell  gives  a 
print  of  B  roustaby,  with  several  musicians  sttljng 
upon  it,  on  which' be  objienes,  "The  front  of  the 
stone  mustaby  is  faced  wiih  marble  of  different  col- 
ors. Part  of  the  court  is  paveil  in  mosaic,  in  tbe 
manner  represented  helow."  The  view  which  we 
have  here  copied, "  shows,  in  miniature,  the  inner 
court  of  a  great  house.  The  doors  of  the  kanh,  and 
part  of  the  cupola,  appear  in  front ;  on  the  side,  the 
nigh  arched  alcove,  or  divan,  with  the  shed  above ;  the 
marble  facing  of  the  iniistnby,  the  mosaic  paventeut 
between  that  and  the  basin,  and  tlie  fountain  playing." 


This  account  of  Dr.  RusseU^  harmonizap  per- 
fectly with  the  history  in  Esther;  and  we  have  only 
to  imagine  tliat  tlic  railings,  or  smaller  jiiilare  of  the 
divanjtlie  balusttadee,)ou  the  mustaby,  in  the  palaes 
of  .Uiaaucrus,  were  of  silver,  (silver  gUt,)  white  the 
larger,  called  ro/uniiw,  placed  nt  the  comets,  (as  m 
our  print,)  or  elsewhere,  were  of  marble;  tlie  flat 
|iart  of  tlic  musluhy  alw  lniiig  overspread  with  car- 
jjels,  &.C.  on  which,  next  the  railings,  were  cnsliions 
richly  embroidered,  lor  the  piupose  of  l>ei«g  leaned 
agoiiist.^Thene  things,  meiUioiied  in  tlic  ScriptuiB 
narration,  if  iiIhiwI  nrconliug  to  the  doctor's  account, 
■ '      -  -  yi,,.,!,!  and  justify  the  whole  of 
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AHAVAy  a  country  aad  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of 
Assyria,  where  Ezra  asBembled  those  captives  who 
were  retuming  to  Judea,  Ezra  viii.  15. 31.  31.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  run  along  the  province  of 
Adiabene,  where  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava,  the  Zab, 
or  Lycus,  is  mentioned,  on  which  Ptolemy  places 
a  city  Abane,  or  Aavane.  The  histo^  of  Izates, 
king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  his  mother  Helena,  who 
became  converts  to  Judaism  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  proves  that  there  were  many  Jews 
remaining  in  wX  country.  Jos.  Ant.  zx.  c.  2. — 
[The  above  supposition  would  seem  not  to  be  well 
grounded ;  since  it  depends  solely  on  the  similarity 
of  the  names  in  Latin ;  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
in  the  Hebrew.  Besides,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  rendezvous  of  the  retuming  Jews  would  be  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  Babylonia,  xather  than  in  the  re- 
mote N.  E.  part  of  Assyria.  See  Rosenm.  Bib.  Geog. 
L2.p.  93.    R. 

AHAZ,  son  of  Jotham,and  twelfth  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem,  (2 
Kinffs  xvi.  l,2.)thatis,  from  A.  M.  3262  to  3278. 

Anaz  imitated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Samaria,  in 
idolatry  and  all  manner  of  disorders.  He  offered 
•sacrifices  and  incense  on  the  high  places,  and  yi 
groves;  and  consecrated  one  of  his  sons,  making 
nim  to  pass  through  fire,  in  honor  of  Moloch.  Shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  kingdom  was 
invaded  by  the  united  forces  of  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  his  troops, 
and  besieged  Jerusalem,  2  Kincs  xvL  1—5 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  5,  seq. ;  Isa.  vii.  1.  When  they  found  they 
could  not  take  it,  they  divided  their  army,  plundered 
the  country,  and  made  prisoners  every  where.  Rezin 
and  his  party  retired  with  all  their  spoil  to  Damas- 
cus. But  Pekah,  having  in  one  battle  killed  120,000 
of  Ahaz*s  army,  took  prisoners  200,000  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children.  As  they  were  carrying 
these  captives  to  Sauuuia,  the  prophet  Oded,  with 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  came  out  to 
meet  the  captors,  and  prevailed  on  them,  by  remon- 
strances, to  liberate  their  prisoners,  and  restore  the 
booty.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  perform  the 
journey  homeward  on  foot,  were  conveyed  in  car- 
riages to  Jericho,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  The  following 
year,  Pekah  and  Rezin  again  returned,  and  laid  waste 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  Philistines  and  Edom- 
ites  also  spread  themselves  like  an  inundation  over 
the  territories  of  Ahaz,  committed  great  disorders, 
kiUed  many  people,  and  carried  on  much  booty. 
In  these  circumstances,  and  just  before  the  nege  of 
Jerusalem,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  with  his  son  Shear- 
jashub,  went  to  meet  Ahaz,  and  foretold  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country,  and  the  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies, offering  him  the  choice  of  any  prodigy,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  prediction.  Under  die  appearance 
of  declining  to  tempt  the  Lord,  Ahaz  refused  to  se- 
lect a  Sim.  **  Hear,  then,"  said  Isaiah,  **  O  house  of 
David ;  behold  the  sign  which  the  Lord  gives  you ; 
a  virgin  conceiving  and  bearing  a  son,  whose  name 
shaU  be  called  Emmanuel.  (See  Emmanuel.) 
Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know 
torefiise  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good."  Then, 
pointing  to  his  own  son,  Isaiah  assured  Ahaz, 
that  before  this  child  should  be  able  to  distinguish 

food  and  evil,  the  two  kings  confederated  against 
udah  should  be  slain ;  which  accordingly  happened, 
Isaiah  vii.  In  this  extremity,  Ahaz  applied  to  the 
king  of  Assyria,  presenting  him  the  gold  and  silver 
from  the  temple  and  the  palace.    Ti^thpileser  ac- 


cepted the  presents,  and  marched  to  assist  Ahaz ; 
attacked  ana  killed  Rezin,  took  Damascus  bis  capi- 
tal, and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Cyrene,  that  part 
of  Iberia  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs.  Aiiaz  went 
to  Damascus  to  meet  the  kmg  of  Assyria,  whence 
he  sent  a  model  of  an  altar  to  the  high-priest  Uri- 
jah,  that  he  miffht  place  one  like  it  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Upon  this  he  offered  sacrifices,  and 
commanded  its  exclusive  use.  He  ordered  also  the 
bases  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  lavers  of  brass ;  die 
brazen  sea,  and  its  supporting  oxen ;  and  commanded 
them  to  be  placed  below,  on  the  pavement  of  tlie 
temple,  2  Kings  xvi.  In  his  greatest  afiSiction,  Ahaz 
showed  the  highest  contempt  of  God ;  he  sacriiiced 
to  the  Syrian  gods,  to  render  them  propitious ;  he 
broke  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  shut  the  gates,  and 
erected  altars  in  all  parts  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
the  cities  of  Judah,  to  bum  incense  on  them,  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  22,  23,  &c.  He  died,  and  was  buried 
in  Jerusalem ;  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  tlie  kings 
of  Judah,  because  of  his  iniquities.  Other  princes, 
his  predecessors,  as  Jehoram  and  Joash,  as  well  as 
Manasseh  and  Amon,  two  of  his  successors,  were 
treated  with  the  same  ignominy;  and  denied  the 
privilege  of  being  interred  among  the  kings.  Fur 
some  remarks  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  see  Dial. 

I.  AHAZIAH,  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  kin^ 
of  Israel,  1  Kings  xxii.  40.  51.  He  reined  two 
years,  alone  and  with  his  fiither,  who  associated  him 
m  the  kingdom  the  year  before  his  death,  A.  M. 
3106.  Ahaziah  imitated  Ahab's  impiety ;  and  wor- 
shipped  Baal  and  Astarte,  whose  rites  had  been  in- 
troduced into  Israel  by  Jezebel  his  mother.  In  tlie 
second  year  of  his  reign,  the  Moabites,  who  had 
been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  since  its  separa- 
tion from  Judah,  revolted  against  Ahaziah,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  him  the  ordinary  tribute.  About  the 
same  time,  he  fell  Crom  the  terrace  of  his  house, 
and  being  considerably  hurt  thereby,  he  sent  to 
Ekron,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Beelzebub  con- 
cerning his  indisposition.  His  messengers  were  met 
on  their  way  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  reproved  for 
their  impiety,  and  sent  back  to  Ahaziah,  with  the 
assurance  that  his  illness  would  be  fatal.  Incensed 
at  the  interference  of  the  prophet,  Ahaziah  gave 
orders  to  have  him  apprehended.  Two  ofiicers, 
with  fifty  men  each,  successively  perished  by  fire 
firom  heaven,  while  endeavoring  to  execute  tliis  com- 
mand ;  but  Etijah  yielded  to  me  supplications  of  a 
third,  and  accompanied  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  whom  he  a^ain  reproved  for  resorting  to  idols, 
instead  of  betakm^  himself  to  Jehovah,  and  re- 
peated his  declaration  that  he  should  not  recover. 
The  prophet's  words  were  verified  by  the  death  of 
Ahaziah,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  A.  M. 
3108.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoram, 
2  Kings  i ;  2  Chron.  xx.  35. 

II.  AHAZIAH,  otherwise  Jehoahaz,  or  Azariab, 
kins  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram  and  Athahah,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  A.  M.  3119,  2  Kings  viii.  25 ;  2 
Chron.  xxii.  2.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  reigned  but 
one  year  at  Jerusalem.  He  Ibllowed  the  house  of 
Ahao,  to  which  he  was  aUied  by  his  mother,  and 
did  eviL  Joram,  kins  of  Israel,  having  attacked 
Ramoth-Gilead,  was  tnere  dangerously  wounded ; 
and  being  carried  to  Jezreel  for  cure,  Ahaziah,  his 
friend  and  relation,  went  thither  to  visit  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi,  whom  Joram 
had  left  besie^ng  Ramoth,  rebelled  against  him,  de- 
signing to  extirpate  the  house  of  Ahab,  according  to 
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the  commandiiient  of  the  Lord,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose set  out  for  Jezreel  with  a  party  of  horaemen. 
Joram  and  Ahaziah,  ignorant  of  his  intentions^  went 
to  meet  him.  Jehu,  after  reproaching  Joram  with 
the  widLednesB  of  his  fiunily,  pierced  nim  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow.  Ahiuziah  fled ;  but  Jehu's 
people  overtook  him  near  Ibleam,  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  He  had  sufficient  strength,  how- 
ever, to  reach  Megiddo,  where  he  died,  (2  Kings  ix. 
21,  &c.)  or,  as  it  would  seem  from  2  Chron.  zjcii.  8^ 
9.  was  sought  out  and  put  to  death,  by  the  command 
of  Jehu.  The  text  or  the  book  of  Chronicles  im- 
ports that  Ahaziah  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when 
he  benn  to  rei  jpi,  in  which  it  diners  from  that  of 
the  I&Dgs.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  re- 
moved, by  reading  with  the  Septua^t,  Svriac,  and 
Arabic  versions,  twenty-two  instead  of  torty-two; 
on  the  suppontion  that  (he  reading  in  Chronicles 
arose  in  transcribing,  by  the  substitution  of  3?,  42, 
for  23, 22. 

AHIAH,  son  and  successor  to  the  high-priest 
Ahitub,  1  Sam.  xiv.  3.  His  son  Ahlmelech  was 
put  to  death  by  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxii.  18.  There  are 
several  other  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture  history,  but  none  of  any  importance. 

AlilKZER,  son  of  Ammishaddai,  and  chief  of 
die  tribe  of  Dan,  who  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the 
head  of  72,000  men  of  his  tribe.  His  onering  was 
the  same  as  that  of  his  fellow-chie&,  Numb.  vii. 
6a,  67. 

I.  AHUAH,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  dwelt  at 
ShOo,  and  is  conjectured  by  some  to  be  the  person 
who  spoke  twice  to  Solomon  from  God,  1  Kings  vi. 
11 ;  xL  11.  Ahijah  wrote  the  history  of  this  prince's 
life,  2  Chron.  ix.  29.  Jeroboam,  gomff  one  day  out 
of  Jerusalem,  was  met  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  (1 
Kings  xL  29.)  who  took  a  new  manUe,  in  which  he 
had  wrapped  himself^  (see  Veix.,)  from  off  his  shoul- 
den,  and,  tearing  it  in  twelve  pieces,  gave  ten  of 
them  to  Jeroboun,  and  declared  that  God  would 
thus  rend  the  kingdom,  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
and  ^ve  ten  of  the  tribes  to  himself.  See  1  Kings 
xiL  ^seq. 

Jeroboam's  aon  having  fallen  sick,  his  wife  went 
in  disguise  to  Ahijah,  to  inquire  whether  he  would 
recover.  Notwithstanding  the  disguise  of  the  queen 
and  his  own  blindness,  however,  the  prophet  dis- 
covered her,  and  foretold  the  death  of  ner  son,  and 
the  entire  extirpation  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  1 
Kings  xiv.  The  event  was  answerable  to  the  pre- 
diction. Ahijah,  in  all  probability,  did  not  long 
survive. 

II.  AHUAH,  father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  1 
Kings  XV.  27.  Baasha  killed  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, and  usurped  his  kingdom,  thereby  executing 
the  predictions  of  the  prophet  Ahnah. 

AHIKAM,  son  of  Snaphan,  and  fiither  of  Geda- 
fiah,  aent  by  Josiah  to  consult  Huldah,  the  prophet- 
ess, ccMiceniing  the  book  of  the  law,  found  in  the 
temple,  2  Kings xxiL  12;  xxv.  22;  Jer.  xxvL  24; 

AHOfAAZ,  son  of  Zadok  the  high-priest,  succeed- 
ed his  fiuher  about  A.  M.  9000,  under  Solomon.  He 
rendered  David  very  important  service  during  the 
war  vrith  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  27,  seq.  xvu.  17. 
White  his  &ther,  Zadok,  was  in  Jerusalem  with 
Uushai  the  friend  of  David,  Ahimaaz  with  Jona- 
than continued  a  fitde  way  without  the  city,  near 
the  firantain  RogeL  Beinff  informed  of  the  resolu- 
tioDs  of  Absalom's  council  they  immediately  has- 
tened to  give  the  king  intelligence ;  but  being  dis- 


covered by  a  young  lad,  who  inft^rmed  Absalom,  he 
sent  orders  to  pursue  them.  Ahimaaz  and  Jona- 
than, fearing  to  oe  taken,  relaied  to  a  man^  house  at 
Baharim,  in  whose  court-yard  was  a  well,  in  the 
sides  of  which  they  conceiEded  themselves.  Upon 
the  mouth  of  this  well  the  woman  of  the  house 
spread  a  coverinff,  and  on  the  covering,  com  ground, 
or  rather  parchea.  When  Absalom's  people  came, 
and  inouired  after  them,  the  woman  answered, 
''They  nave  passed  over  the  Utde  brook  of  water." 
Deceived  by  tnis  answer,  the  pursuers  passed  over  a 
brook  at  no  great  distance,  but  not  finding  them,  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  Ahimaaz  ana  Jonathan 
continued  their  journey  to  David.  After  the  battle 
in  which  Absalom  was  slain,  Ahimaaz  was  the  first 
who  arrived  with  the  fiital  intelligence  to  the  Jsmf, 
Some  years  afterwards,  Ahimaaz  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  hi^h-pri^diood,  and  was  himself  suc- 
ceeded by  Azanah  his  son,  1  Chron.  vi.  9. 

AHImAN,  a  giant  of  the  race  of  Anak.  who  dwelt 
at  Hebron,  when  the  spies  visited  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Numb.  xiii.  22.  He  was  driven  from  Hebron 
with  his  Inrethren,  Sheshai  and  Talmai,  when  Caleb 
took  that  ciw,  Josh.  xv.  14. 

I.  AHIMELECH,  son  of  Ahitub,  and  brother  of 
Ahiah^  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  hi^h-priesthood. 
David,  flying  from  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1.)  went  to 
Nob,  where  Ahimelech,  with  other  priests,  then 
dwelt,  and  representing  to  the  hi^h-priest  that  he 
was  on  presnng  business  from  the  nng,  obtained  the 
shew-bread,  and  also  the  sword  which  he  had  won 
from  Goliah.  Does,  the  Edomite,  who  was  then  at 
Nob,  related  what  had  passed  to  Saul,  who  imme- 
diately sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests, 
and,  after  accusing  them  of  having  con^ired  with 
David,  commandea  his  guards  to  slay  them.  These 
having  refused  to  execute  the  sanguinary  man- 
date, the  kinff  commanded  Doeg  to  execute  the 
deed,  -which  ne  immediately  did,  and  massacred 
fourscore  and  five  persons.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Nob,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  put  men^ 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  sword.  One  of 
Ahimelech's  sons,  (Abiathar,)  however,  escaped  the 
camace,  and  retired  to  David,  1  Siun.  xxi.  xxii. 
ProbdDly  Ahimelech  himself  also  bore  the  name  of 
Abiathar.    See  Abiathak,  and  Abiiixlxch  FV. 

II.  AHIMELECH,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Abi- 
MELECH,  probably  the  same  as  Abiathab,  which 
see,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3.  6.  31 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  Comp. 
1  Chron.  xviii.  16. 

AHIN ADAB|  son  of  Iddo,  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan,  under  Solomon, 
1  Kings  iv.  14. 

I.  AHINOAM,  dauffhter  of  Ahimaaz,  and  wife 
of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xiv.  SO, 

II.  AHINOAM,  David's  second  wife,  and  mother 
of  Amnon,  was  a  nadve  of  JezreeL  She  was  taken 
by  the  Anudekites  when  thev  plundered  Ziklag,  but 
was  recovered  bv  David,  1  sam.  xxx.  5. 

AHIO,  with  his  brother  Uzzah,  conducted  the  arit 
firom  the  house  of  Abinadab  to  Jerusalem,  1  Chron. 
xiiL  7.    See  Uzzah. 

AHIRA,«on  of  Enan,  chief  of  Ni^htali,  (Numb, 
ii.  29.)  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  53,400 
men. 

AHITHOPHEL,  a  native  of  Gillo,  and  a  person 
who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  between 
Absalom  and  his  fiuher  David.  He  was  orimnally 
one  of  David's  most  intimate  and  valued  fiiends,  but 
upon  the  defection  and  rebellion  of  Absalom,  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  that  prince,  and  became  one  of 
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the  bitterest  enemies  to  his  sovereign.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  Ahithophel's  position  in  the  party  of  Absalom, 
David  became  extremely  uneasy,  and  after  praying 
that  the  Lord  would  turn  his  counsel  into  foolish- 
ness, he  despatched  Hushai,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  night,  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of 
endearoiing  to  counteract  the  effects  of  Ahithophel's 
expected  advice.  The  anticipations  of  David,  as  to 
the  counsel  of  this  eminent  statesMian,  were  not 
without  foundation,  for  the  measures  he  recom- 
mended were  of  a  description  the  most  calculated 
to  extinguish  all  the  authority .  and  power  of  the 
lung,  and  seeing  the  success  of  the  usurper's  designs. 
Ahithophel  advised,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  Absalom 
should  publicly  abuse  his  father's  concubines;  for 
me  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  unpressing  the  public  mind 
with  an  idea,  that  the  breach  with  his  father  was 
irreconcilable,  and  also  of  inducing  Al3salom,  under 
the  impression  that  all  probability  of  pardon  was 
past,  to  follow  up  his  plans  with  determination  and 
vigor.  In  addition  to  this,  he  pro()osed  that  David 
should  be  immediately  pursued  by  twelve  tliousand 
chosen  men,  who  might  come  up  with  him  while  he 
was  weary,  and  fall  upon  him  while  off  his  guard. 
The  advice  was  approved  by  Absalom  and  his  cliiefs, 
but  was  defeated  bv  the  prompt  and  skilful  interpo- 
sition of  Hushai,  who  foresaw  its  consequences  upon 
David.  (See  Hushai.)  Ahithophel,  foreseeing  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  Hushai  would  most  probably 
issue  in  the  defeat  of  Absalom,  and  the  return  of 
the  king,  returned  to  Gillo,  where  he  hanged  him- 
self, and  thus  averted  that  ignominious  punishment 
which  he  justly  apprehended  as  the  reward  of  his 
perfidy,  2  Sam.  xv.  12 ;  xvi.  15,  seq.  xvii.  Ahitli- 
ophel  seems  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
sheba,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34.  compared  with  xi.  3. 

I.  AHITUB,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grand- 
son and  successor  of  Eli,  the  high-priest,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  3. 

II.  AHITUB,  son  of  Amariah,  and  father  of  Za- 
dok,  the  high-priest,  1  Chron.  vi.  8.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  ever  sustained  the  sacerdotal  character 
himself.    See  Amariah  I. 

AHIHUD,  the  son  of  Shelomi,  of  Asher,  add  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Moses  to  divide 
the  land  of  Canaan,  Num.  xxxiv.  27. 

AHOLAH,  and  AHOLIBAH,  two  fictitious  or 
symbolical  names,  adopted  by  Ezekiel,  (chap,  xxiii. 
4.)  to  denote  the  two  kmgdomsof  Judah  and  Sama- 
ria. They  are  represented  as  sisters,  and  of  Egyp- 
tian extraction.  Molah  stands  for  Saniana,  and 
MoUbah  for  Jerusalem.  The  first  signifies  a  terUy 
(i.  e.  she  has  a  tent  or  tabernacle  of  her  own — her 
religion  and  worship  is  a  human  invention;)  the 
second,  my  tent  is  tmth  her^  (i.  e.  I,  the  Lord,  have 
gven  to  ner  a  tabernacle  and  religious  service.) 
They  both  prostimted  themselves  to  tlie  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abominations  and 
idolatries ;  wherefore  the  Lord  abandoned  them  to 
the  power  of  those  very  people,  for  whom  they 
showed  such  excessive  and  impure  affection.  They 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  se- 
verest servitude. 

AHOLIAB,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  Dan,  appointed 
with  Bezaleel  to  construct  the  tabernacle,  Exod. 
XXXV.  34. 

AHUZZATH,  the  friend  of  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  who  accompanied  him  with  Phicol,  a  general 
m  his  army,  when  he  visited  Isaac  at  Beer-sheba,  to 
make  an  alliance  with  hhn.  Gen.  xxvi.  26. 

I.  A  I,  a  city  near  Bethel,  eastward.  Josh.  vii.  2. 


The  LXX  call  it  /«<,  'Ayya'i,  and  Josephus,  Aina  ; 
others  ^iah  and  m^ialh.  Joshua  having  detached 
3000  men  against  Ai,  God  permitted  them  to  be  re- 
pulsed, on  account  of  the  sin  of  Achan,  who  hud 
violated  the  anathema  pronounced  against  Jericho, 
by  appropriating  some  of  the  spoil.  (See  Achan.) 
Afler  the  expiation  of  this  offence,  Joshua  scut  by 
night  30,000  men  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  city, 
and,  early  the  next  morning,  marched  upon  it  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army.  The  king  of  Ai  sallied 
hastily  out  of  the  town  with  his  troops,  and  attacked 
the  Israelites,  who  fled,  as  if  under  great  terror,  and 
by  this  feint  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plain.  When 
Joshua  saw  tlie  whole  of  them  out  of  the  gates,  lie 
elevated  his  spear,  as  a  signal  to  the  oinhuscadt^ 
which  immediately  entered  the  place,  now  without 
defence,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  people  of  A  i,  i>er- 
ceiving  the  rising  smoke,  endeavored  to  return,  hut 
found  those  who  had  set  fire  to  the  city  in  their 
rear,  while  Joshua  and  liis  army,  advancing  in  front, 
destroyed  them  all.  The  king  was  taken  aJivr, 
brought  to  Joshua,  and  afterwards  hanged,  Jofsh. 
viij.  Ai  was  afterwai-ds  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Aiath,  Is.  x.  28.  After  the  exilo, 
its  former  inhabitants,  Benjamites,  returned  afraiu  to 
their  former  home,  Ezra  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32 ;  xi.  31. 
In  the  time  of  Eusehius  and  Jerome,  its  ruins  only 
were  visible.    Euseb.  Onomast.  under  '^/yyu/. 

A  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  reconciling  the  relations 
in  ch.  viii.  ver.  3  and  12.  In  the  foniier  verse,  the 
writer  says,  that  Joshua  chose  out  30,000  men,  mid 
sent  them  away  by  night,  t6  lie  in  ambush  briwcen 
Bethel  and  Ai ;  whereas  the  latter  states  that  he  rhost; 
5000  men  the  next  morning,  whom  he  sent  to  lie  in 
ambush  also  Ijetween  Bethel  and  Ai.  Masius  allows 
5000  men  for  the  ambuscade,  and  25,000  for  the  attack 
of  the  city,  being  pei*suaded,  that  an  army  of  (iOO,0()0 
men  could  only  create  confusion  on  tliis  occasion, 
without  either  necessity  for,  or  advantage  in,  .«urh 
numbers.  The  generality  of  interpreters,  however, 
acknowledge  two  bodies  to  be  placed  in  amhusradc, 
both  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  one  of  25,000,  the  other 
of  5000  men.  Let  it  Ihj  stated  thus :  Joshua  at  first 
sent  30,000  men,  who  marched  by  night,  and,  to 
avoid  discover}',  went  behind  the  eminences  of 
Bethel.  These  posted  themselves  at  the  jilace  ap- 
pointed for  the  ambuscade.  The  officer  at  the  head 
of  tliem  then  detached  5000  men,  who  lay  hid  ns 
near  as  possible  to  the  town,  in  order  to  throw  them- 
selves into  it  on  the  first  opportunity. — Inteq^rrtei-s 
are  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  signal 
used  by  Joshua  upon  tliis  occasion.  Some  suppose 
tliat  the  instrument  he  employed  was  a  shield  ele- 
vated on  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  others  that  it  was 
a  javelin  ;  the  rabbins  believe  it  to  have  been  a  staff* 
belonging  to  some  of  tlieir  colors. 

II.  AI,  in  Jer.  xhx.  3.  seems  to  have  been  a  city 
in  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  not  far  fi*om  Kab- 
bah. 

AIAH,  mother  of  Rizpah,  who  was  SauPs  concu- 
bine. Da\'id  deUvered  her  children  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  to  be  hanged  Ijefore  the  Lord,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8. 

AJALON,  (fi-om  S^k  a  deer,  properly  deer-Jidd^) 
the  name  of  at  least  three  cities  in  Israel. 

1.  Ajalon  in  Dan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  Ko- 
hath's  family.  Josh.  xix.  42  ;  xxi.  24.  It  lay  m  or 
near  a  valley,  not  far  from  the  valley  of  Gibcon,  be- 
tweeen  Bethshemesh  and  Timnath,  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18.)  and  is  the  place  in  which  Joshua  commanded 
the  light  of  the  moon  to  be  stayed,  Josh.  x.  12.  It 
is  prooably  tlie  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being 
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situated  near  Nicopolia,  about  90  miles  N.  W.  of  Je- 
rumlem. 

2.  AjALoif,  in  BeDJamin,  fortified  bjr  Rehoboam, 
3  Cbron.  xL  10.  A  ciW  of  tbis  name  ib  mentioned 
by  Eusebiua  as  being  tbree  miles  east  of  BetheL 

3.  Ajalon,  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulun,  where  Elon 
was  buried,  Judg.  xii.  13. 

AIN,  (afwimimny)  a  ci^  first  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  ana  then  to  the  Suneonites,  Josh.  xv.  32.  1 
Chron.  iv.  33. 

AIR.  The  air,  or  atmosphere,  surrounding  the 
earth,  is  often  denoted  by  the  word  htantn ;  bo  the 
birds  of  the  heaven — ^for  the  birda  of  the  air.  God 
rained  fire  and  brimstone  on  Sodom  Jrom  heaven^ 
that  is,  fi^m  (he  atr^  Gen.  xix.  24,  "Let  fire  come 
down  from  heaven^  that  is,  firom  the  air^  3  Kings  i. 
10.  Moses  menaces  Israel  with  the  effects  of  God's 
wrath,  by  destruction  with  a  pestilential  air,  (Deut 
xx\'iiL  22.)  or  perhaps  with  a  scorching  wind,  pro- 
ducing mortal  diseases ;  or  with  a  blast  which  ruins 
the  com,  1  Kings  viii.  37.    See  Wind. 

To  <*beat  the  air,"  and  to  **  speak  in  the  air,**  (1 
Cor.  ix.  26;  ziv.  9.)  are  modes  of  expression  used  in 
most  languages,  signiiying — to  speak  or  act  without 
judgment,  or  understanding;  or  to  no  purpose;  to 
fatigue  ourselves  in  vam.  "The  powers  of  the  air" 
(Epb.  iL  3.)  probably  mean  devils,  who  exercise 
their  powers  principally  in  the  air ;  exciting  winds, 
storms,  and  tempests,  or  other  nialign  infiuences, 
(see  Job  i.  7.]  and  to  which,  perhaps,  the  apostle 
may  allude;  irit  be  not  rather  an  accommodation 
to  the  Jewish  behef  which  was  current  in  his  days, 
that  the  air  was  the  abode   of  evil  spirits.     See 

A.fGCL. 

ALABARCIIA,  a  term  not  found  in  Scripture, 
but  which  Josephus  uses  repeatedly,  to  signify  the 
chief  of  die  Jews  in  Alexandria.  Philo  calls  tlus 
magistrate,  r**uQxrt(,  Genarehes,  and  Josephus,  in 
some  places,  Ethnarehea ;  which  terms  signify  the 
prince,  or  chief^  of  a  nation.  Some  believe,  that  the 
term  alabarch  was  given,  in  raillery,  to  the  principal 
magistrate*,  or  head  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  by 
the  Gentiles,  who  despised  tlie  Jews.  Some  derive 
it  from  ^'IkiiOj  which  signifies  tnib,  to  write  with ; 
jitabarcha  would  then  signify  the  "chief  secretary," 
or  collector  of  the  customs  and  duties  on  cattle  car- 
rird  out  of  the  country.  Fuller  derives  it  from  the 
Syriar  Haiaphj  and  Arein^  or  ^rcon^  that  is,  the  in- 
tendunt,  or  the  sovereign's  delegate;  for  in  places 
where  the  Jews  were  numerous,  a  principal  of  their 
own  nation,  or  some  other  to  whom  tlicy  might  ad- 
dresB  tiiemselves,  in  their  own  afiairs,  was  placed 
over  them.  Perhaps  it  originally  signified  the  per- 
son who  had  the  custom  of  salt ;  but  was  wantonly 
given  to  the  head,  or  governor,  of  the  Jews  at  Alex- 
andria. 

ALABASTER,  a  genus  of  fossils  having  the  color 
of  the  human  nail,  nearly  allied  to  marbles,  and, 
according  to  Pliny,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Th<*bes,  in  Egypt,  and  about  Damascus,  in  S3rria. 
This  material  bemg  very  generally  used  to  fabricate 
vrjw'ls  for  holding  unffuents,  and  perfumed  liquids, 
many  vessels  were  called  alalMster,  though  made  of 
a  dinerent  substance,  as  gold,  silver,  glass,  etc.  In 
Matt  xxvi.  6,  7.  we  read,  mat,  Jesus  being  at  table  in 
Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  a  woman 
(Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  John  xii.  3.)  poured  an  ala- 
baster box  of  precious  ointment  on  his  head.  Mark 
says  "she  brake  the  box,"  signifying,  probably,  that 
the  P»«l  upon  the  box,  or  upon  the  neck  of  the  vase 
or  bottle,  which  kept  the  perfume  fit>m  evaporating, 


had  never  been  removed,  but  was,  on  this  occaaioif i 
first  opened, 

ALCIMUS,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Josephus,  Jaci- 
Mus,  or  Joachim,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  A.  M. 
3842.  He  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  but  his  ances- 
tors had  never  enjoyed  the  high-priesthood.  Be- 
sides, he  had  been  polluted  with  idolatry,  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  (2  Mace.  xiv. 
3.)  and  he  obtained  his  digmty  by  very  irregular 
means.  After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  office  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  but  did 
not  perform  its  functions  till  after  the  cleath  of  Judas 
Maccabeeus.  Having  obtained  intelligence  that  De- 
metrius, son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  privately 
left  Rome,  and  arrived  in  Syna,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  apostate  Jews  who  were  then  at 
Antioch,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
king,  besought  him  to  defend  them  from  the  violence 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  whom  he  accused  as  an  op- 
pressor of  the  king's  party,  and  who  had  dispersed 
and  driven  them  out  of  their  country.  He  also  en- 
treated him  to  send  some  one  into  Judea,  to  examine 
into  the  mischiefe  and  disorders  committed  by  Judas 
MaccabsuB,  and  to  chastise  his  insolence.  Deme- 
trius immediately  sent  Bacchides  with  an  army  into 
Judea,  and,  confirming  Alcimus  in  his  office  of  high- 
priest,  charged  them  both  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Judea,  they  endeavored 
to  ensnare  Judas  and  his  brethren,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  treating  with  them;  but  suspecting  or  dis- 
covering the  snare,  the  brothers  happily  avoided  it. 
About  sixty  Assideans,  however,  and  many  scribes 
and  doctors  of  the  law,  relying  on  his  oath,  that  no 
injury  should  be  ofiTered  to  them,  put  themselves  in 
his  power,  and  were  all  murdered. 

Bacchides,  having  established  Alcimus  by  force 
in  Judea,  returned  into  Syria,  having  committed  the 
province  to  Alcimus,  and  left  troops  sufiicient  for 
the  purpose.  Alcimus,  for  some  time,  successfully 
defended  himself,  but  Judas  soon  recovered  the  su- 
periority, and  Alcimus  returned  to  the  king,  with  a 
present  of  a  gold  crown,  a  palm-tree,  and  golden 
Dranches ;  which,  in  all  probability,  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  temple,  2  Mace.  xiv.  3,  4,  &c.  HaWng 
represented  to  Demetrius  that  his  authority  could 
not  be  established  in  Judea  so  long  as  Judas  lived, 
the  king  sent  another  army  against  him,  under  the 
command  of  Nicanor,  1  Mace.  vii.  25,  seq.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  the  person  of 
Judas,  Nicanor  was  killed  at  Capharsalama,  and  his 
army  routed.  Demetrius,  being  informed  of  this, 
again  sent  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  with  a  strong  re- 
inforcement, formed  of  the  choicest  of  his  troops. 
Judas,  whose  little  armv  had  been  so  reduced,  that 
he  had  not  above  eight  hundred  men,  ventured,  with 
this  small  forre,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  after  prod- 
igies of  valor,  died,  overwhekned  by  numbers,  1 
Mace.  ix.  1 — 2ii, 

The  death  of  Judas  delivered  Alcimus  and  his 
party  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  he  besran  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  high-priesthood;  but, at- 
tempting to  pull  down  the  wall  of  the  inner  court, 
whi^  bad  been  built  by  the  prophets,  (that,  proba- 
bly, which  separated  the  altar  of  bumt-onerings  from 
the  priest's  court,)  God  punished  him  by  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  of  which  he  died,  after  enjoying  the  pon- 
tificate three  or  four  years,  1  Mace.  vii.  9 ;  ix.  54. 
A.  M.  3844. 

ALEMA,  a  city  in  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan,  1  Mace. 
V.36. 

ALEMETH,  a  city  of  refuge,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
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juniiii  (1  Chroik  tL  60.)  called  Almon,  in  Josh. 
3ud.  18. 

ALEPH,  (r,)  the  name  of  the  fint  letter  in  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  whence  the  Alpha  of  the  Greeks  is 
derived.  (See  A.)  Certain  psalms,  and  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  begin  with  Alqph ;  and  the  verses  fol- 
lowing, with  the  succeeding  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  their  order.  These  are  called  alphabetic  psalms, 
etc.    See  Psalms,  and  Letters. 

I.  ALEXANDER  the  Great,  son  and  successor 
of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  is  denoted  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Danid,  by  a  leopard  with  four  wings,  signi- 
fying his  great  strength,  and  the  unusual  rapidity  of 
his  conquests,  ch.  viL  6 ;  also  as  a  one-homed  he- 
goat,  running  over  the  earth  so  swiftly  as  not  to 
touch  it;  attacking  a  ram  with  two  horns,  over- 
throwinff  him,  and  trampling  him  under  foot,  with- 
out any  being  able  to  rescue  him,  ch.  viii.  4 — 7,  The 
he-goat  prefigured  Alexander ;  the  ram,  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kin^s.  In  the  statue 
beheld  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  a  dream,  (ch.  iL  39.] 
the  belly  of  brass  was  the  emblem  of  Alexander,  ana 
the  legs  of  iron  designated  his  successors.  He  was 
appointed  b^  God  to  destroy  the  Persian  empire, 
and  to  substitute  the  Grecian  monarchy.  Alexan- 
der was  bom  at  Pelia,  anU  A.  D.  355.  Philip  was 
killed  at  a  marriage  feast,  when  Alexander  was 
about  eighteen.  After  he  had  performed  the  last 
duties  to  his  fiither,  he  was  chosen  by  tlie  Greeks 
general  of  their  troops  against  the  Persians,  and  en- 
tered Asia  with  an  armv  of  .34,000  men,  A.  M.  3670. 
In  one  campaign  he  subdued  almost  all  Asia  Minor. 
He  defeated  Orobates,  one  of  Darius's  generals ;  and 
Darius  himself,  whose  army  consisted  of  400,000 
foot,  and  100,000  horse,  in  the  narrow  passes  which 
lead  fix>m  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Darius  fled,  abandoning 
his  camp  and  baggage,  his  children,  wife,  ana 
mother.  After  he  had  subdued  Syria,  Alexander 
came  to  Tyre,  and  the  Tyrians  opposing  his  en- 
trance into  their  ciw,  he  besieged  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
that  he  expected  to  be  acknowledged  by  him,  and  to 
receive  those  submissions  which  nad  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Jaddus  reftisine  to  com- 
ply, as  having  sworn  fidehty  to  Darius,  Alexander 
resolved  to  march  against  Jerusalem,  when  he  had 
reduced  Tyre.  After  a  protracted  siege,  the  city 
was  taken  and  sacked.  This  done,  Alexander  en- 
tered Palestine,  and  reduced  it.  As  he  was  march- 
ing against  Jemsalem,  intending  to  punish  the  high- 
pnest,  Jaddus,  fearing  his  resentment,  had  recourse 
to  Grod  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  Lord,  in  a 
dream,  commanded  Jaddus  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
conqueror,  and,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  ornaments, 
attended  by  the  priests,  in  their  formalities,  at  the 
head  of  his  people,  to  receive  Alexander  in  triumph. 
Jaddus  obeyed ;  and  Alexander,  seeing  from  a  ois- 
tance  this  company  advancing,  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration, and  approaching  the  high-priest,  he  saluted 
him  first,  then  adored  GDd,  whose  name  was  en- 
graven on  a  thin  plate  of  gold  worn  by  the  high- 
priest  on  his  forehead.  The  people,  in  the  mean 
while,  surrounded  Alexander,  with  great  acclama- 
tions. The  kings  of  Syria,  who  accompanied  nim, 
and  the  great  officers  about  Alexander,  could  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  conduct  Parmenio 
alone  ventured  to  ask.  Why  he,  to  whom  all  people 
prostrated  themselves,  had  prostrated  himself  before 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews?  Alexander  replied, 
that  he  paid  this  respect  to  God,  and  not  to  the  nigh- 
priest  ;  "  for,"  addea  he,  '^  while  I  was  yet  in  Mace- 


donia, I  saw  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  appeared  to 
me  in  the  same  form  and  dress  as  this  hi^h-priest , 
he  encouraged  me  to  march  my  army  with  expe- 
dition into  Asia,  promising,  imder  his  guidance,  to 
render  me  master  of  the  Persian  empire.  For  this 
reason,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  this  habit,  I  recollect- 
ed the  vision,  and  understood  that  my  undertaking 
was  favored  l3y  God,  and  that,  under  his  protection, 
I  might  expect  very  soon  to  obtain  the  Persian  em- 

Sire,  and  happily  to  accomplish  all  my  designs." 
[aving  said  this,  Alexander  accompanied  Jaddus 
into  the  city,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple, 
punctually  conforming  to  the  directions  of  the  priests, 
and  leaving  to  the  high-priest  the  honors  and  func- 
tions annexed  to  his  dignity.  Jaddus  showing  him 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
a  Grecian  prince  should  destroy  the  Persian  empire, 
the  king  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that  God  had 
chosen  nim  to  execute  that  great  work.  At  his  de- 
parture, he  bade  the  Jews  ask  what  they  would  of 
him ;  but  the  high-priest  desired  only  the  liberty  of 
living  imder  his  government,  according  to  their  own 
laws,  with  an  exemption  from,  tribute  everv  seventh 
year,  because  in  that  year  the  Jews  neither  tilled 
their  grounds,  nor  reaped  their  products.  Alexan- 
der readily  granted  this  request;  and  as  they  be- 
sought him  to  grant  the  same  favor  to  the  Jews  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  lie 
promised  that  privilege,  as  soon  as  he  had  conquered 
those  provinces.  This  done,  he  left  Jerusalem,  and 
visited  other  cities;  bein^  every  where  received 
with  great  testimonies  of  finendship  and  submission. 
The  Samaritans  who  dwelt  at  Sichem,  observing 
how  kindly  Alexander  had  treated  the  Jews,  re- 
solved to  say  that  they  also  were,  by  rehgion,  Jews ; 
for  it  was  their  practice,  when  they  saw  the  affairs  of 
the  Jews  prosper,  to  boast  that  tney  were  descend- 
ed from  Manasseh  and  Ephraim;  but  when  they 
thought  it  their  interest  to  say  the  contrary,  they 
would  not  fidl  to  affirm,  and  even  to  swear,  that  they 
had  no  relation  to  the  Jews.  They  came,  therefore, 
with  many  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  meet  Alexan- 
der ;  entreated  him  to  visit  their  temple  and  city, 
and  petitioned  him  for  an  exemption  from  tax('s 
every  seventh  year,  because  they  also  neither  tilled 
nor  reaped  that  year.  Alexander  replied,  that  he 
had  granted  this  exemption  only  to  Jews ;  but  at  his 
return,  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  do 
them  iustice.    Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  c.  8. 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that  these  accounts 
of  Alexander's  reverence  for  the  high-priest,  his 
dream,  etc.    rest    only  on  the  authority  of  Josc- 

{>hus,  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish 
egeud.    R. 

Alexander,  having  conquered  Egypt,  and  regu- 
lated it,  gave  orders  for  the  continuation  of  his  now 
city,  Alexandria,  and  departed  thence  about  fiprin^r, 
into  the  East,  in  pursuit  of  Darius.  Passing  through 
Palestine,  he  was  informed  that  the  Samaritans,  iu 
a  general  insurrection,  had  killed  Andromachiis, 
governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  who,  coining  to 
Samaria,  to  regulate  some  affairs,  had  been  burned 
in  his  house  by  the  inhabitants.  This  action  highly 
incensed  Alexander,  who  loved  Andromachus,  and 
he  therefore  ordered  all  who  were  concerned  in  his 
murder  to  be  executed  ;  the  rest  he  banished  from 
Samaria,  and  settled  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in 
their  room.  The  Samaritans  who  escaped  this  ca- 
lamity, collected  in  Sicbem,  at  the  foot  of^mount  Gc- 
rizim,  which  became  their  capital,  as  it  still  contin- 
ues.   And  lest  the  8000  men  of  this  nation,  who 
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were  in  hki  service,  and  had  accompanied  hiin  aince 
the  aiege  of  Tyre,  Lf  aent  back  into  their  own  coun- 
try, might  renew  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  Alexander 
sent  them  into  Thebais,  the  moat  remote  aouthem 
proTince  of  Egypt,  and  there  aaeigned  them  lands. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii. 

After  Alexander  had  subdued  Asia,  and  opened  a 
way  to  India,  with  incredible  rapidity,  he  gave  him- 
aelr  up  to  intemperance ;  and  having  drank  to  ex- 
cess, he  fell  sick,  and  died,  after  he  had  obliged  **  all 
the  world  to  be  quiet  before  him,**  1  Mace.  L  3. 
Being  sensible  that  his  end  was  near,  he  sent  for  his 
court,  and  declared,  that  "he  gave  the  empire  to  the 
most  deserving.**  Some  affinn,  however,  that  he 
regulated  the  succession  bv  a  will.  The  author  of  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees  (chap.  L  6.)  says,  he  divided 
hts  kin^om  among  his  genenus  while  he  was  living ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  a  partition  was  made  of  his 
dominions  among  the  four  principal  officers  of  his 
army.  He  died  A.  M.  3681,  ante  A.  D.  SaOj  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  after  reigning  twelve  years;  six 
as  king  of  Macedon,  and  six  as  monarch  of  Asia. 
He  was  buried  at  Alexandria. 

The  name  of  Alexander  is  equally  celebrated  in 
the  writinss  of  the  orientals,  as  in  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  they  vary  extreme!/ from 
the  accounts  which  western  histonans  give  of  him. 
They  cafl  him  bcander  Dulkarnaim,  **  double- 
homed  Alexander,**  alluding  to  the  two  horns  of  his 
empire  (or  his  power)  in  the  east  and  west 

U.  ALEXANDER  Bauis,  so  called  from  Bala, 
his  mother,  was  the  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Etha- 
nes: he  is,  on  medals,  sumamed  Theopator  £uer- 
getea.  Some  historiana,  however,  will  not  allow  him 
to  be  even  the  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Flonis  calls  him  an  unknown  person,  and  or  uncer- 
tain extnction.  Justin  says  that  the  enemies  of  De- 
metrius, king  of  Syria,  suborned  a  young  man,  from 
among  the  meanest  of  the  people,  to  declare  himself 
son  and  heir  of  Antiochus;  and  that  he,  warring 
with  success  against  the  king  of  Syria,  obtained  his 
kingdom.  Appian  affirms  that  Alexander  Balas  pre- 
tended to  be  or  the  family  of  the  Seleucids,  without 
any  right  to  that  pretension;  and  Atheneeus  says, 
that  he  was  the  supposed  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anesi.  But  the  Roman  senate,  tlie  Jews,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Syrians,  acknowledged  him  as  son  and 
heir  of  that  prince.  Heraclides  of  Byzantium  v^is 
the  person  who  undertook  to  seat  Alexander  Balas 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  to  displace  Demetrius, 
who  was  his  particiijar  enemy.  He  carried  Alexan- 
der, and  Laooicea,  a  daughter  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
an^A,  to  Rome,  and  by  presents  and  intrigue  pre- 
railiHl  on  the  senate  not  only  to  acknowledge  Alex- 
ander as  the  heir  of  Antiochus,  but  also  toadSord  him 
&*Q<istance  in  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  father. 
Having  made  preparations  at  Ephesus  to  prosecute 
the  war  asainst  Demetrius,  Alexander  sailed  into 
Syria,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  Ptolemais, 
he  wrote  to  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  sending  him  a 
purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  to  induce  him  to 
espouse  his  cause,  1  Mace.  x.  18.  Jonathan  yielded 
to  his  sohcitation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
promises  and  aasurances  of  Demetrius,  declared  for 
Alexander. 

The  contending  kings  committed  the  determina- 
tion of  their  cause  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  De- 
metriua,  after  being  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valor,  was  slain,  1  Mace.  x.  48, 
etc.  Joe.  Ant.  xiii.  2.    Alexander  Balas,  having  thus 

non  of  the  kingdom,  determined  to 


strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Egypt,  whoee  daughter  he  demanded  in  marriage* 
Ptolemy  complied  vrith  the  demand,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  concluded  at  Ptolemais,  where  the  two 
kings  met,  1  Mace.  x.  51 — 58.  Jos.  Ant  xiii.  4. 
Jonathan  was  also  present,  and  received  marks  of 
distinction  from  both  the  princes. 

Alexander  Balas,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
undisturbed  in  possession  of  his  throne.  Within 
two  years,  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
former  Demetrius  Soter,  at  the  head  of  some  troops 
which  he  had  received  from  Lasthenes,  of  Crete, 
passed  into  Cilicia.  Alexander  was  then  in  Phw- 
nicia,  but  instantly  returned  to  Antioch,  that  he 
might  prepare  for  the  arrivd  of  Demetrius.  In  the 
mean  tune,  Apollonius,  who  had  received  the  com- 
mand of  Demetrius*s  troops,  was  defeated  by  Jona- 
than Maccabaeus  and  his  brother  Simon,  who  also 
took  Azotus  and  Ascalon,  and  returned  laden  with 
spoil  to  Jerusalem.  Alexander,  in  rewaid  for  these 
services,  advanced  Jonathan  to  new  honors,  sent 
him  the  buckle  of  gold,  which  was  generally  given 
only  to  near  relations  of  the  king,  and  made  an  ad- 
dition to  bis  territory,  1  Mace.  x.  69. 

While  this  was  transpiring  in  Syria,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer  was  devising  how  to  unite  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  vrith  Egypt,  and  determined  upon  private 
measures  to  destroy  both  Demetrius  Nicator  and 
Alexander  Balas.  Under  pretence  of  assisting  bis 
son-in-law  Alexander,  he  entered  Syria  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  after  having  seized  several  cities^ 
he  represented  that  Balas  baa  prepared  ambuscades 
for  bun  in  Ptolemais,  with  intention  to  surprise  him. 
Ptolemy  advanced  to  Antioch  without  resistance, 
assumed  the  throne,  and  put  on  his  head  the  two 
diadems  of  Esypt  and  Syria,  1  Mace.  xi.  1 — 13. 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4. 

Balas,  who  had  returned  into  Cilicia,  there  gath- 
ered a  numerous  army,  vrith  which  he  marched 
against  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  now  con- 
federated against  him,  and  gave  them  battle  on  the 
river  OBnseparas ;'  but  being  overcome,  he  fled,  with 
five  hundred  horse,  into  Arabia ;  where  Zabdiel,  a 
prince  of  the  Arabians,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it 
to  Ptolemy.  Such  is  the  history,  at  least  in  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  (xi.  15—1/.)  but  other  histori- 
ans relate,  that  Alexander's  ^nerals,  considering 
their  own  interests  and  security,  treated  privately 
with  Demetrius,  treacherously  killed  their  master, 
and  sent  his  head  to  Ptolemy  at  Antioch,  A.  M. 
3859.  Alexander  Balas  left  a  son  very  young,  caUed 
Antiochus  Theos,  whom  Tryphon  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Syria. 

m.  ALEXANDER  Jannjeus,  third  son  of  John 
Hircanus,  who  left  three  sons,  or  ftve,  according  to 
Josephus,  de  Bello,  i.  3.  The  fiither  was  particularly 
fond  of  Antiffonus  and  Aristobulus,  but  could  not 
endure  his  uiird  son,  Alexander,  because  he  had 
dreamed  that  he  would  reign  after  him;  which 
dream  extremely  afflicted  him,  inasmuch  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nature,  it  implied  the  death  of  his 
two  brothers.  Events  justifiea  the  dream.  Antigo- 
nus  never  reigned,  and  Aristobulus  reigned  but  for  a 
short  time.  After  his  death,  Salome,  or  Alexandra, 
his  widow,  liberated  Alexander,  whom  Aristobulus 
had  confined  in  prison  since  their  father's  deadi,  and 
made  him  king.  Alexander,  being  seated  on  the 
throne,  put  to  death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had 
formed  a  desiffn  on  his  life,  and  heaped  favors  on 
another,  callea  Absalom,  who,  being  contented  with 
a   private   condition,  lived  peacewly,  and  retired 
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from  pubHc  employments.  Alexander  was  of  a 
warlike,  enterprising  disposition  ;  and  when  he  had 
regulated  his  dominions,  he  marched  against  Ptole- 
mats,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  in  order  to  defend  his  own 
territories  against  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  had 
marched  a  powerful  anny  into  Galilee.    Alexander 

Save  him  battle  near  Asophus,  not  far  from  the  Jor- 
an ;  but  Ptolciny  killed  30,000,  or,  as  others  say, 
t50,000  of  his  men.  After  this  victory,  he  met  vnth 
no  resistance.  His  mother,  Cleopatra,  however,  ap- 
prehensive for  the  safety  of  E^pt,  determined  to 
stop  his  further  progress,  and  for  this  purpose  levied 
a  numerous  army,  and  equipping  a  large  fleet,  soon 
landed  in  Phoenicia.  Ptolcmals  opened  its  gates  to 
receive  her ;  and  here  Alexander  Jannsus  presented 
himself  in  her  camp  with  considerable  presents,  and 
was  received  as  an  unhappy  prince,  an  enemy  of 
Ptolemy,  who  had  no  refuge  but  the  queen's  protec- 
tion. Cleopatra  made  an  alliance  with  him  in  the 
city  of  Scytnoix)lis,  and  Alexander  marched  with  his 
troops  into  Coelo-Syria,  where  he  took  the  town  of 
Gadasi,  after  a  siejre  of  ten  months,  and  after  that 
Amathus,  one  of  the  best  fortresses  in  the  coimtry, 
where  Theodorus,  son  of  Zeuo,  had  lodged  his  most 
valuable  property,  as  in  absolute  security.  This 
Theodorus,  falling  suddenly  on  Alexander's  army, 
killed  10,000,  and  plundered  his  baegiige.  Alexan- 
der, however,  was  not  deterred  by  this  disaster  fix)m 
Erosecutuig his  purposes:  ha\ing  recruited  his  army, 
c  besieged  Raphia,  Anthedon,  and  Gaza,  towns  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  took  tliem :  the  latter,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

After  this,  Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but 
did  not  find  that  peace  he  expected.  The  Jews  re- 
volted ;  and  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  while  he,  as 
high-priest,  was  preparing  to  sacrifice,  tlie  people 
assembled  in  the  temple  had  the  insolence  to  throw 
lemons  at  him,  taken  from  the  branches  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands.  To  these  insults  they  added 
rejjroaches,  crying  that  he  who  had  been  a  slave, 
was  not  worthy  to  go  up  to  the  holy  altar,  and  offer 
solemn  sacrifices.  Provoked  by  this  insolence, 
Alexander  put  the  seditious  to  the  sword,  and  killed 
about  6,000.  Afterwards  he  erected  a  partition  of 
wood  before  the  altar  and  the  inner  temple,  to  pre- 
vent tlie  approach  of  the  people ;  and  to  defend  him- 
self in  future  against  such  attempts,  he  took  into  his 
pay  guards  from  Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Finding  Jeru- 
salem likely  to  continue  the  seat  of  clamor  and 
discontent^  Alexander  quitted  the  metropolis,  at  the 
head  of  his  army ;  and,  having  crossed  the  Jordan, 
he  made  war  upon  the  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites, 
and  obliged  them  to  pay  tribute ;  attacked  Amathus, 
the  fortress  bevond  Jordan,  before  mentioned,  and 
razed  it ;  and  also  made  war  with  Obeda,  king  of  the 
Arabians,  whom  he  subdued.  On  his  return  to  Je- 
rusalem he  found  the  Jews  more  incensed  against 
him  than  ever ;  and  a  civil  war  shordy  ensued,  in 
which  he  killed  above  50,000  persons.  All  his  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  proving  fruit- 
less, Alexander  one  day  asked  them  what  they  would 
have  him  do  to  acquire  their  good  will.  They  an- 
swered unanimously, « tliat  he  had  nothmg  to  do  but 
to  kill  himself.'  After  this  they  sent  deputies  to  de- 
sire succors  from  Demetrius  Eucserus,  against  their 
king,  who  marched  into  Judea,  with  3000  horse,  and 
40,000  infantry,  and  encamped  at  Sichem.  A  battle 
ensued,  in  which  Alexander  was  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  mountains  for  shelter.    This  oc- 


currence, however,  contributed  to  hia  re-establi.sh- 
nient,  for  a  laige  number  of  tlie  Jews,  touched  witli 
the  unhappy  condition  of  their  kins,  joined  him ;  and 
Demetrius,  retiring  into  Syria,  left  the  Jews  to  op- 
pose their  king  with  their  own  forces.    Alexander, 
collecting  his  army,  marched  against  his  rebelliouH 
subjects,  whom  he  overcame  in  every  engagement, 
and  having  shut  up  the  fiercest  of  them  in  Bethoni, 
he  forced  the  town,  made  them  prisoners,  and  car- 
ried them  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  ordered  ei<iht 
hundred  of  them  to  be  crucified  before  him,  durin<,' 
a  great  entertainment  which  he  made  for  his  friends ; 
and  before  these  unhappy  wretches  had  expired,  he 
commanded  their  wives  and  children  to  be  mur- 
dered in  their  presence— an  unheard-of  and  exces- 
sive cruelty,  which  occasioned  the  people  of  bis  own 
party  to  call  him  "Thracides,"  meaning  **as  cniel  as 
a  Thracian."      Some  time  afterward,  Antioclius, 
sumamed  Dionysius,  having  conquered  DaniasciL*^, 
resolved  to  invade  Judea ;  but  Alexander  defeated 
his  intention,  and  compelled  him  to  return  into 
Arabia,  where  he  was  killed.    Aretas,  the  succeed- 
ing king  of  Damascus,  however,  came  into  Judea, 
and  defeated  Alexander,  in  the  plain  of  Sephnln. 
A  peace  being  concluded,  Aretas  returned  to  Da- 
mascus; 'and  Alexander  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Jews.     Having  given  himself  up  to  excessive  drink- 
ing, he  brought  on  a  violent  quartan  fever,  whicli 
terminated  his  life.     His  queen,  Alexandra,  ol)ser\'- 
ing  him  to  be  near  his  end,  and  foreseeing  all  she 
had  to  fear  fi^m  a  mutinous  people,  not  easily  gov- 
erned, and  her  children  not  of  age  to  conduct  her 
affairs,  was  greatly  distressed.     Alexander  told  her, 
that  to  reign  in  peace,  she  should  conceal  his  death 
fix)m  the  army,  till  Ragaba,  which  he  was  then  be- 
sieging, was  taken ;  that,  when  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, she  should  give  the  Pharisees  some  share  in 
the  government ;  that  she  should  send  for  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  show  them  his  dead  body,  give  them 
permission  to  treat  it  with   what  indignities  they 
pleased,  in  revenge  for  the  ill  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived fipom  him,  and  promise  that  she  would  in  fu- 
ture do  nothing  in  the  govenmient  without  their 
advice  and  participation.     "  If  you  do  thus,"  he  add- 
ed, "you  may  be  assured,  they  will  make  a  very 
honorable  funeral  for  me,  and  you  will  reign  in 
peace,  supported  by  their  credit  and  authority  amon<r 
the  people."    Having  said  these  words,  he  expired, 
aged  forty-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twent^'-seven  yeni-s, 
A.  M.  3926,  anie  A.  D.  78.    This  admission  of  the 
Pharisees  into  the  government,  demands  the  ps]>r- 
cial  notice  of  the  reader,  as  it  accounts,<not  only  for 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peo]>le,  but 
also  for  their  connection  with  the  nilors,  and  tlieir 
power  as  public  governors,  which  appear  so  renmrk- 
ably  in  the  history  of  the  Gospels ;  much  beyond 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  sect  merely   reli- 
gious.    Alexander  left  two  sons,  Hircnnns  and  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  disputed  the  kingdom  and  high-pni  st- 
hood,  till  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  >\  lu^se 
dissensions  caused  the  ruin  of  their  family,  and  wrro 
the  means  of  Herod's  elevation.   Joseph.  Ant,  xiii. 
c.  12— 16.  [21— -24.1     See  Alexandra. 

IV.  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Al- 
exandra, and  grandson  of  Alexander  Jannnpus,  wns  to 
have  been  carried  captive  to  Rome,  with  his  brotlu  r 
Antigonus,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem  from  Aris- 
tobulus. On  the  way,  however,  he  found  means  to  r>^. 
cape,  and,  returning  to  Judea,  raised  an  army  of  1 0,C 00 
foot,  and  15,000  horse,  with  which  he  perft^rm*  d 
many  gallant  actions,  and  seized  the  fortresses  of 
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AlezBiidriiim  and  Hacluenie.  GebiDias,  tbe  general 
of  the  Roman  troops,  howeTer,  drove  him  mm  the 
mountains,  beat  him  near  Jerusalem,  killed  3000  of 
his  men,  and  made  many  priaoners.  By  the  mediation 
of  his  mother,  Alexandra,  matters  were  accommo- 
dated widi  Gainnius,  and  the  Romans  marched  into 
Egypt,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  return,  by  the 
▼ioleDt  proceedings  of  Alexander.  Wherever  he 
met  with  Romans,  he  sacrificed  them  to  his  resent- 
ment, and  a  number  were  compelled  to  fbitify  them- 
selves on  mount  Gerizim,  wnere  Gabinius  found 
him  at  his  return  from  Egypt  Being  apprehensive 
of  engaging  the  great  number  of  troops  who  were 
with  Alexander,  Gabinius  sent  Antipater  with  offers 
of  ceueral  pardon,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
This  had  the  denred  success ;  many  forsook  Alex- 
ander, and  retired  to  their  own  houses ;  but  with 
30,000  still  r«naining,  he  resolved  to  sive  the  Ro- 
mans battle.  The  armies  met  at  the  root  of  mount 
Tabor,  where,  after  a  very  obstinate  action,  Alexan- 
der was  overcome,  with  Uie  loss  of  10,000  men. 

Under  the  government  of  Crassus,  Alexander 
again  began  to  embroil  affiirs ;  but  afler  the  unhap- 
py expedition  against  the  Parthians,  Cassius  obliged 
nun,  undor  conditions,  to  continue  quiet,  while  he 
marched  to  the  Euphrates,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  PazthiaoB.  During  the  wars  between  Ctesar 
and  Pompey,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his  father, 
espoused  Ciesar's  interest  Aristobulus  was  poi- 
soned, and  Alexander  beheaded  at  Antioch,  A.  M. 
3945.    Joseph.  Ant  xiv.    Bell.  Jud.  i.  c.  8.  [c.  6, 7.] 

v.  ALEXANDER,  s(m  of  Jason,  was  seut  to 
Rome,  to  renew  firiendship  and  alliance  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans :  he  is  named  in  the  decree  of 
the  senate  directed  to  the  Jews,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Hircanus's  pontificate,  A.  M.  3935;  B.  C.  69.  Jos. 
Ant  xiv.  16. 

VI.  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Theodorus,  was  sent 
to  Rome,  by  Hircanus,  to  renew  his  alliauce  with 
the  senate.  He  is  named  in  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
addressed  to  the  maastrates  of  Ephesus,  made  in 
the  consulship  of  Dolabella;  which  specified  that 
the  Jews  should  not  be  forced  into  mihtary  service, 
because  they  could  not  bear  arms  on  the  sabbath  day, 
nor  lia%'e,  at  all  times,  such  provisioos  in  the  armies 
as  were  authorized  1^  their  law.    Jos.  Ant  xiv.  17. 

VII.  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  M ariamne.  The  history  of  this  ^mnce  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  Aristobulus,  his 
brother,  and  companion  in  misfortune.  After  the 
trsgical  death  ot  thw  mother,  Marianme,  Herod 
sent  them  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  rank.  Augustus  allowed  them  an 
apartment  in  his  palace,  intending  this  mark  of  his 
consideration  as  a  compliment  to  meir  father  Herod. 
On  their  return  to  Juaea,the  people  received  the 
princes  with  great  joy ;  but  Salome,  Herod's  aster, 
who  had  beoi  the  {mncipal  cause  of  Mariamne's 
death,  apprehending  that  if  ever  the  sons  of  the  lat- 
ter ponscflnod  authority,  ahe  would  feel  the  effects  of 
their  resentment,  resolved,  b^  her  calumnies,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  their  fiither  from  them. 
This  she  managed  with  great  address,  and  for  some 
time  discoverM  no  symptmns  of  ill-wilL  Herod 
married  Alexander  to  CMaphyra,  daughter  of  Arche- 
buis,  king  of  Gappadocia,  and  Aristobulus  to  Bere- 
nice, daughter  or  Salome.  Pheroras,  the  king's 
brother,  and  Salome,  his  sister,  conspiring  to  destroy 
these  young  princes,  watched  closely  their  conduct, 
and  often  induced  diem  to  speak  their  tboui^hts 
freely  and  forcibly,  concerning  me  manner  in  which 
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Herod  had  put  to  death  their  mother,  Marmmne. 
Whatever  they  sud  was  immediately  reported  to 
the  king,  in  the  most  odious  and  aggravated  terms, 
and  HOTod,  having  no  distrust  of  his  brother  and  sis* 
ter,  confided  in  their  representations,  as  to  his  son^ 
intentions  of  revenging  their  mother's  death.  To 
check,  in  some  de^e,  their  lofty  spirits,  he  sent  for 
his  eldest  son,  Antipater,  to  court, — ^he  having  been 
brought  up  at  a  distance  from  Jerusaleno,  tecause 
the  quality  of  his  mother  was  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Mariamne— thinking  that  by  thus  makinff  Aristo- 
bulus and  Alexander  senable  that  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er to  prefer  another  of  his  sons  before  them,  th^ 
would  be  rendered  more  circumspect  in  their  con- 
duct The  contrary,  however,  was  the  case.  The 
presence  of  Antipater  only  exasperated  the  two 
princes,  and  he.  at  length  succeeded  in  so  entirely 
alienating  his  facer's  amotion  firom  them,  that  H«t>d 
carried  them  to  Rome,  to  accuse  them  before 
Augustus,  of  designs  against  his  life,  B.  0. 11.  But 
the  young  princes  defended  themselves  so  well,  and 
aSected  the  spectators  so  deeply  with  their  tears, 
that  Augustus  reconciled  them  to  their  fiither,  and 
sent  them  back  to  Judea,  apparently  in  perfect  union 
with  Antipater,  t^o  expressed  great  satisfaction  to 
see  them  restored  to  Herod's  favor.  When  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  Herod  convened  the  people  in  the 
temple,  and  publicly  declared  his  intention,  that  his 
sons  should  reign  after  him ;  first  Antipater,  then 
Alexander,  and  afterwards  Aristobulus.  This  dec- 
laration exasperated  the  two  brothers  still  further, 
and  gave  new  occasion  to  Pheroras,  Salome,  and 
Antipater,  to  represent  their  disafiection  to  Herod. 
The  King  had  three  confidential  eunuchs,  whom  he 
employed  even  in  aflfairs  of  great  importance.  These 
were  accused  of  being  corrupted  by  the  money  of 
Alexander,  and  being  subjected  to  the  rack,  the  ex- 
tremi^  of  the  torture  induced  them  to  confess,  that 
they  had  been  often  solicited  by  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  to  abandon  Herod  and  join  them  and 
their  party,  who  were  ready  fbr  any  undertaking,  in 
asserting  their  indisputable  right  to  the  crown.  One 
of  ^em  added,  that  the  two  brothers  had  conspired 
to  lay  snares  for  their  frilher,  while  hunting ;  and 
were  resolved,  should  he  die,  to  go  instandy  to 
Rome,  and  bee  the  kingdom  of  Augustus.  Letters 
were  produced  likewise  from  Alexander  to  Aristo- 
bulus, wherein  he  complained  that  Herod  had  given 
fields  to  Antipater.  which  produced  an  annual  rent 
of  two  hundred  talents. 

This  intelligenoe  confirmed  the  fears  of  Herod, 
and  rendered  him  suspicious  of  all  persons  about 
his  court  Alexander  was  put  under  arrest,  and  his 
principal  fiieads  to  the  torture.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, was  not  dejected  at  this  storm.  He  not  onl^ 
denied  nothing  which  had  been  extorted  from  his 
fiiends,  but  acunitted  even  more  than  they  had  al- 
leged aoaints  him;  whether  desijfning  to  confound 
the  cre£ility  and  suspicions  of  his  faUier,  or  to  in- 
volve the  whose  court  in  perplexities,  from  which 
they  should  be  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  He 
conveyed  letters  to  the  king,  in  which  he  represent- 
ed fbfft  to  torment  so  many  persons  on  his  account 
was  useless ;  that,  in  fact,  ho  had  laid  ambuscades 
for  him ;  that  the  principal  courtiers  were  his  ac- 
complices, naming,  in  particular,  Pheroras,  and  his 
most  intimate  fiiends;  adding,  that  Salome  came 
secretly  to  him  by  night,  and  that  the  whole  court 
wished  for  nothin^f  more  than  the  moment  when 
they  might  be  dehvered  from  that  pain  in  which 
they  were  continually  kept  by  his  cruelties.. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Archelaua,  kinff  of  Cappadocia, 
and  father-in-law  of  Alexander,  informed  of  what 
was  passing  in  Judea,  came  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
purpose  of  eflTecting,  if  possible,  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Herod  and  his  son.  Knowing  the  violence 
of  Herod's  temper,  he  feigned  to  pity  his  present 
situation,  and  to  condemn  tlie  unnatural  conauct  of 
Alexander.  The  sympathy  of  Archelaus  produced 
some  relentings  in  the  bosom  of  Herod,  and  finally 
led  to  his  reconciliation  with  Alexander,  and  the  de- 
tection of  the  guilty  parties.  But  this  calm  did  not 
lon^  continue.  One  Eurycles,  a  Lacedemonian, 
havmg  insinuated  himself  into  Herod's  favor,  gained 
also  the  confidence  of  Alexander;  and  the  young 
prince  opened  his  heart  freely,  concerning  the 
grounds  of  his  discontent  against  his  father.  Eury- 
cles repeated  all  to  the  king,  whose  suspicions 
against  nis  sons  were  revived,  and  he  at  length  or- 
dered ^em  to  be  tortured.  Of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  youn^  princes,  nothing  could  be 
proved,  except  that  they  nad  formed  a  design  to  re- 
tire into  Cappadocia,  where  they  might  be  fi*eed 
from  their  father's  tyranny,  and  live  in  peace.  Herod, 
however,  having  substantiated  this  fact,  took  the 
rest  for  granted,  and  despatched  two  envoys  to 
Rome,  demanding  from  Augustus  justice  against 
Alexander  and  Anstobulus.  Augustus  ordered  them 
to  be  tried  at  Berytus,  before  the  governors  of 
Syria,  and  the  tributary  sovereigns  of  the  neigh- 
boring provinces,  particularly  mentioning  Arche- 
laus as  one ;  and  giving  Herod  permission,  should 
they  be  found  guilty,  to  punish  them  as  he  might 
deem  proper.  Herod  convened  the  judges,  but 
basely  omitted  Archelaus,  Alexander's  father-in- 
law  ;  and  then,  leaving  his  sons  under  a  strong  guard, 
at  Phuane,  be  pleaded  his  ovm  cause  against  them, 
before  the  assembly,  connsting  of  150  persons.  Af- 
ter adducing  against  them  every  thing  he  had  been 
able  to  colfect,  he  concluded  by  saymg,  that,  as  a 
king,  he  might  have  tried  and  condemned  them  by 
his  own  authority ;  but  that  he  preferred  bringing 
them  before  such  an  assembly  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  injustice  and  cruelty.  Saturnius,  who  had 
been  formerly  consul,  voted  that  they  should  be 
punished,  but  not  with  death ;  and  his  three  sons 
voted  with  him :  but  they  were  overruled  by  Volum- 
nius,  who  gratified  the  father,  by  condemning  his 
sons  to  deatn,  and  induced  the  rest  of  the  judges  to 
join  with  him  in  this  cruel  and  unjust  sentence. 
The  time  and  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution 
were  left  entirely  to  Herod.  Damascenus,  Tyro, 
and  other  friends,  interfered,  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  unfortunate  princes,  but  in  vain.  They 
remained  some  time  in  confinement ;  and,  after  the 
report  of  another  plot,  were  conveyed  to  Sebaste,  or 
Samaria,  and  there  strangled,  A.  M.  3390,  one  year 
before  the  birth  of  J.  C.  and  four  before  the  usual 
computation  of  A.  D.    Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  xvi. 

Tne  reader  is  requested  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  history  of  the  behavior  of  Herod  to  his  two 
sons,  because  it  has  a  strong  connection  with  the 
gospel  histories  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants — ^for 
the  king  who  could  slay  his  own  sons,  would  not 
scruple  to  slay  those  of  others ;  and  it  suggests  good 
reasons  for  the  alarm  of  the  whole  city,  and  of  the 
jniests,  from  whom  Herod  inquired  where  the  Mes- 
siah should  be  bom ;  also,  for  the  flight  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  into  Egypt,  and  for  their  fear  of  returning 
again  into  Judea,  under  the  power  of  his  successor, 
wno,  as  they  supposed,  might  very  probably  inherit 
this  king's  cruel  and  tyrannical  dispontion. 


VIII.  ALEXANDER,  a  Jew,  apparently  an  ora- 
tor, mentioned  Acts  xix.  33.  The  people  of  Eplie- 
sus  bein^  in  uproar,  and  incensed  against  the  Jews 
for  despising  the  worship  of  Diana,  the  Jews  put 
Alexander  forward,  to  plead  their  cause,  and  proliu- 
blv  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  Paul  and  tlic 
Christians.  The  mob,  however,  would  not  hear  him. 

IX.  ALEXANDER,  a  copper  smitli  or  brazier, 
who  deserted  the  Christian  faith,  1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  2 
Tun.  iv.  14. 

X.  ALEXANDER,  a  man  who  had  apparently 
been  high-OTiest,  Acts  iv.  6. 

XI.  ALEXANDER,  the  son  of  Sunon,  and 
brother  of  Rufus.  His  father,  Simon,  was  compelled 
to  aid  in  bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus,  Mark  xv.  21. 

ALEXANDRA,  or  Salome,  was  first  married  to 
Aristobulus,  and  afierwards  became  the  wife  of  Al- 
exander Jannseus,  his  brother.  In  the  account  of 
this  prince,  we  have  noticed  tlie  advice  which  he 
gave  upon  his  death-bed  to  Alexandra,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  Pharisees,  and  establish  herself  in 
the  kingdom.  Alexandra  followed  his  counsel,  and 
secured  the  object  of  her  wishes.  The  Pliarisees, 
won  by  the  marks  of  respect  which,  she  paid  to 
them,  exerted  their  influence  over  the  people,  and 
Alexander  Janneeus  was  buried  with  great  pomp  and 
^lendor,  and  Alexandra  ruled  during  the  space  of 
nine  years.  Under  her  government,  the  country 
enjoyed  external  peace,  but  was  distracted  by  in- 
ternal strife.  The  Pharisees,  having  obtained  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  queen,  proceeded 
to  exact  from  her  many  important  advantages  for 
themselves  and  friends,  and  then  to  obtain  the  pun- 
ishment and  persecution  of  all  those  who  had  been 
opposed  to  them  during  the  king's  reign.  Many  of 
the  Sadducees,  therefore,  were  put  to  death ;  and 
their  vindictiveness  proceeded  to  such  acts  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  that  none  of  Alexander's  friends  could 
be  secure  of  their  lives.  Many  of  the  principal  per- 
sons who  had  served  in  the  late  king's  armies,  with 
Aristobulus  at  their  head,  entreated  permission  to 
quit  their  country,  or  to  be  placed  in  some  of  the 
distant  fortresses,  where  they  might  be  sheltered 
fipom  the  persecution  of  their  enemies.  After  some 
deUberation,  she  adopted  the  expedient  of  distributing 
them  among  the  diflerent  garrisons  of  the  king:doni, 
excepting  those,  however,  in  which  she  had  depos- 
ited ner  most  valuable  property.  In  the  mean  time, 
her  son  Aristobulus  was  devising  the  means  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  throne,  and  an  opportunity  at  length 
presented  itself  for  carrying  his  project  into  cftt'ct. 
The  oueen  being  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
AristoDulus  at  once  made  himself  master  of  those 
fortresses  in  which  his  friends  had  been  placed,  and, 
before  the  necessary  measures  could  be  taken  to 
stay  his  progress,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
large  number  of  troops.  Alexandra,  finding  her 
death  at  hand,  left  the  crown  to  devolve  upon  Hir- 
canus,  her  eldest  son;  but  he,  being  opposed  by 
Aristobulus,  retu-ed  to  private  Ufe.  Alexandra  died, 
B.  C.  69,  aged  seventy-three  years.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
ult.  xiv.  1. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  celebrated  city  in  Eg>pt,  sit- 
uated between  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  lake 
Mareotis,  the  basin  of  which  is  now  filled  up  by 
sand.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  tlie  Great, 
imder  Dinocrates,  the  architect  who  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  B.  C.  332,  and  peopled 
by  colonics  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  Had  this  prince 
reaUzed  his  ambitious  projects  for  becoming  the  un- 
dismrbed  master  of  the  world,  he  could  hardly  hav€ 
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■elected  a  more  convenient  aituation.  for  command- 
ing and  concentrating  its  resources.  Alexandria 
rose  rapidly  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  becoming  the 
centre  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  in  process  of  time  was,  both  in 
point  of  magnitude  and  wealth,  second  only  to  Rome 
HseUa 

The  ancient  city,  according  to  Pliny,  was  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  peopled  by  300,000  free  citi- 
zens, and  as  many  slaves.  From  the  sate  of  the 
sea  ran  one  magnificent  street,  2000  reet  broad, 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  to  the  gate  of 
Canopua,  affording  a  beach,  and  a  view  of  the 
shippmg  in  the  port,  whether  north  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  south  in  the  noble  basin  of  the  Mareotic 
lake.  Another  street,  of  equal  width,  intersected 
this  at  right  angles,  in  a  square  half  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference. Thus  the  whole  city  appears  to  have 
been  divided  by  two  streets  intersecting  each 
other. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  whose  body  was 
deposited  in  his  new  city,  Alexandria  became  the 
regal  capital  of  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  rose 
to  its  highest  splendor.  During  the  reign  of  the 
three  first  princes  of  this  name,  its  glorv  was  at 
the  highest  The  most  celebrated  philosophers 
from  the  East,  as  well  as  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
resorted  thither  for  instruction,  and  eminent  men,  in 
every  department  of  knowledge,  were  found  within 
its  walla.  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  of  that  line  of 
kings,  formed  the  museum,  the  library  of  700,000 
volumes,  and  several  other  splendid  works,  and  his 
son  Philadelphua  consummated  several  of  his  under- 
takings after  his  decease.  At  the  death  of  Cleopa- 
tra, anU  A.  D.  26,  Alexandria  jpassed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  became  the  theatre 
of  several  memorable  events,  and  after  having  en- 
joyed the  highest  &me  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years,  it  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar, 
A.  D.  646.  Such  was  the  magnificence  of  the  city, 
that  the  conquerors  themselves  were  astonished  at 
the  extent  of  their  acquisition.  *'I  have  taken," 
said  Amrou,  the  general  of  Omar,  to  his  master, 
"  the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty ; 
I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that  it  con- 
tains 4000  pahices,  4000  baths,  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable 
goods,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews."  With  this  event, 
says  a  modem  geographer,  the  sun  of  Alexandria 
may  be  said  to  have  set:  the  blighting  hand  of 
lalaminn  was  laid  on  it ;  and  although  the  genius 
and  resources  of  such  a  city  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  it  continued  to  lan^sh  until  the 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  m  the  fifteenth 
century,  gave  a  new  channel  to  me  trade  which  for 
BO  manv  centuries  had  been  its  support ;  and  at  this 
day,  Alexandria,  like  most  Eastern  cities,  presents 
a  nuxed  spectacle  of  ruin  and  wretchedness — of 
fallen  greamess  and  enslaved  human  beings. 

[The  present  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants,  Skandaria^  occupies 
only  about  the  eighth  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  splendid  temples  have  been  exchanged 
for  wretched  mosques  and  miserable  churches,  and 
the  magnificent  palaces  for  mean  and  ill  built  dwell- 
ings. The  city,  which  was  of  old  so  celebrated  for 
its  commerce  and  navigation,  is  now  merely  the 
port  of  Cairo,  a  place  where  ships  may  touch, 
and  where  wares  may  be  exchanged.  The  modem 
city  is  built  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient    The 


streets  are  so  narrow,  that  the  inhabitants  can  lay 
mats  of  reeds  fix>m  one  roof  to  the  opposite,  to  pro- 
tect them  firom  the  scorching  suil  Tne  inhabitants 
consist  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Jews,  and  Armeni- 
ans. Many  Europeans  have  counting  houses  here ; 
where  the  factors  exchange  European  for  oriental 
merchandise. 

It  was  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to 
Aristeeus,  that  the  Greek  or  Alexandrine  version  of 
tlie  Scriptures  was  made  here  by  learned  Jews, 
seventy-two  in  number ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the 
Septuagint,  or  version  of  the  Seventy.  But  this 
narration  is  entitled  to  little  credit.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jews  established  themselves  in  great 
numbers  in  this  city,  very  soon  after  it  was  founded. 
Josephus  savs,  (c.  Apion.  ii.  4.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  2.}  that 
Alexander  himself  assigned  to  them  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  allowed  them  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  the  Greeks.  Philo,  who  him- 
self hved  there  in  the  time  of  Christ,  affirms  (0pp. 
ii.  p.  525.  ed.  Mangey.)  that  of  five  parts  of  the  city, 
the  Jews  inhabited  two.  Accordmg  to  his  state- 
ments also,  there  dwelt  in  his  time  in  Alexandria, 
and  the  other  Egyptian  cities,  not  less  than  ten  hunr 
drtd  Oumaand  Jews.  (ib.  p.  S23.)  This,  however, 
would  seem  exaggerated.  At  that  period  they  suf- 
fered cruel  persecutions  firom  Flaccus,  ti^e  Roman 
governor ;  which  Philo  has  described  in  a  separate 
treatise.— -Christianity  was  early  known  and  found 
professors  here.  According  to  Eusebius,  (Hist 
Ecc.  ii.  c.  17.J  the  apostle  Mark  first  introduced  tho 
gospel  into  Alexanoria ;  and  according  to  less  au- 
mentic  accounts,  he  suffered  martyrdom  here,  about 
A.  D.  68.  A  church  dedicated  to  this  evancelist, 
belonging  to  the  Coptic  Jacobite  Christians,  stul  ex- 
ists in  Alexandria.  See  Rosenmueller.  Bib.  Geog.  iii. 
p.  291,  seq.    «R. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  schools  in  Alexandria 
were  long  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter,  besides  producing 
many  eloquent  preachers,  paid  much  attention  to 
the  multiplying  of  copies  of  the  sacred  writmgs. 
The  famous  Alexandrian  manuscript,  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  well  known.  fSee  Bible.) 
For  many  years  Christianity  continuea  to  flourish 
at  this  seat  of  learning,  but  at  length  it  became  the 
source,  and  for  some  time  continued  the  strong- 
hold, of  the  Arian  heresy.  The  divisions,  disconu, 
and  animosities,  which  were  thus  introduced,  ren- 
dered the  churches  of  Alexandria  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Arabian  impostor,  and  at  the  time  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  they  were  swept  away  by  his 
followers. 

The  commerce  of  Alexandria  being  so  great,  es- 
pecially in  com, — for  Egypt  was  considered  to  be 
the  granary  of  Rome — ^the  centurion  might  readily 
^  find  a  ship  of  Alexandriar-com-laden— aailinj^  into 
Italy,"  Acts  xxvii.  6;  xxviii.  11.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  Apollos  was  bom,  Acts  xviii.  24. 

ALEXANDRIUM,  a  castle  built  by  Alexander 
JanniBUS,  king  of  the  Jews,  on  a  mountain,  near 
Corea,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Judea,  on  the 
side  of  Samaria,  in  the  direction  of  Jericho,  towards 
the  firontiers  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  which  was 
demolished  by  Gabinius,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  bv 
Herod.  Here  the  princes  of  Alexander  Jannieus^ 
fiunilv  were  mostly  buried;  and  hither  Herod  or- 
dered the  bodies  of  his  sonp,  Alexander  and  Aristo* 
bulus,  to  be  carried,  after  they  had  been  put  to 
death  at  Sebaste,  or  Samaria.  Jos.  Ant.  xiiL  24;  ziv. 
6.10.27;  xvL2andult 
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ALGUM,  see  Almuo. 

ALIEN,  a  stncnger  or  foreigner.  Those  who  are 
without  an  interest  in  the  new  covenant,  or  who 
are  not  memhers  of  the  church  of  Christ,  ore  said  to 
be  **  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel," 
Eph.  iL  12. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figurative  discourse,  which  em- 
ploys terms  appropriate  to  one  thing,  in  order  to 
express  another,  it  is  a  metaphor  prolonged  and 
pursued ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  nrophets  repre- 
sent the  Jews  under  tne  allegory  or  a  vine,  plant- 
ed, cultivated,  watered,  by  the  hand  of  Goo,  but 
which,  instead  of  producing  good  fruit,  brines  forth 
sour  ffrapes ;  and  so  of  others.  The  same,  wnen  the 
apostle  compares  the  two  covenants  of  Sinai  and  the 

fospel,  or  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  and  the  heavenly 
erusalem;  *<  which  things,"  he  says,  "may  be  alle- 
gorized." As  this  was  common  among  the  Jews,  in 
writing  to  Jews,  he  adopts  their  custom,  in  wliich, 
having  been  deeply  learned,  he  could,  no  doubt,  have 
gready  enlargea;  but  then,  where  had  been  the 
power  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  the  genuine  unsophis- 
ticated doctrines  of  the  gospel  ? 

Allegories,  as  well  as  metaphors,  parables,  simili- 
tndes,  and  comparisons,  are  frequent  in  Scripture. 
The  Jews,  and  the  people  of  the  East  in  general, 
were  fond  of  this  sort  of  figurative  discourse,  and 
used  it  in  almost  every  thing  they  said.  One  chief 
business  of  a  commentator  is,  to  distinguish  between 
the  allegorical  and  literal  meaning  of  passages,  and 
to  reduce  the  allegorical  to  the  literal  sense.  The 
ancient  Jews,  as  tibe  Therapeutee,  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  Josephus,  and  Philo,  (and  in  imi- 
tation of  them,  many  of  the  fiithers,)  turned  even 
the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  into  allegories ;  al- 
though the  literal  sense  in  such  passages  is  most 
clear.  These  allegorical  explanations  may  interest, 
perhaps,  but  they  are  good  for  little;  they  cannot 
justly  be  produced  as  proofs  of  any  thing ;  unless 
where  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  have  so  applied  them. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  poets  also  used  to 
deliver  doctrines,  and  to  explain  tnings  allegorically. 
Pythagoras  instructed  his  disciples  in  this  symbolical 
manner,  believinj^  it  to  be  the  most  proper  method 
of  explaininff  reheious  doctrines,  and  to  be  a  help  to 
memory.  Euclid  of  Megara  did,  indeed,  forbid  the 
use  of  allegories  and  eniblems,  as  fit  only  to  render 
plain  things  obscure ;  and  Socrates  taught  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  natural  and  simple,  excepting  those 
ironies  which  he  sometimes  interspersed  in  his  dis- 
courses. But  the  j^losophers,  generallv,  were  ex- 
cessively fond  of  allegories  and  mysdcal  theology; 
and  they  were  too  closely  imitated  by  the  early 
Christians.    See  Symbols. 

ALLELUIA,  or  Hai.i.elu-jah,  (praiae  Jeho- 
wjJu)  This  word  occurs  at  the  beginning,  and  at 
the  end,  of  many  of  the  Psalms.  It  was  Sao  sung 
on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing :  <*  And  all  her  streets 
(i.  e.  of  Jerusalem)  shall  sing  alleluia,"  sa}^  Tobit, 
speaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  Tob.  xiii. 
18.  John,  in  the  Revelation,  says,  (chap.  xix.  1.  3. 
4.  6.)  **I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in 
heaven,  who  cried,  Alleluia;  and  the  four  living 
creatures  foil  down,  and  worshipped  God ;  saying, 
Alleluia."  This  expression  of  joy  and  praise  was 
transferred  from  ti^e  synagogue  to  the  church,  and 
it  is  still  occasionally  used  m  devotional  psalmody. 

ALLON  BACHUTH,  fktoakof  wtepirif^,  a  place 
in  Bethel,  where  Rebekadi's  nurse  was  mined.  Gen. 

CZT.8. 

ALLOPHYLI,  'Jin6fvk9t,  a  Greek  term,  used 


by  the  LXX.  which  signifies,  properly,  strmigers ; 
but  the  Hebrew  term,  to  which  it  corresponds,  is 
generally  taken,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  signify  the 
Philistines. 

ALLUSH,  or  Alcsh.  The  Israelites,  being  in  the 
wilderness  of  Shur,  departed  from  Dophkah  to  Al- 
lush,  and  fix>m  thence  to  Rephidim,  Numb,  xxxiii.  13. 
In  Judith,  (chap.  i.  9.)  Cheuus  or  Chalu8f  and  Kades^ 
are  set  down  as  being  near  each  other.  Eusebiue 
and  Jerome  fix  Allush  in  Idumea,  about  Cabala,  that 
is,  about  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petreea ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  them,  the  Gabalene  is  near  Petra.  Allush 
is  also  called  Eluza,  or  Chaluza.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  empire,  it  is  situated  in  the  third  Palestine,  and 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Idumea. 
The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Genesis  xxv.  18.  and  on 
Exodus  XV.  23.  translates  Shur  and  the  desert  of 
Shur,  by  Allush.  [But  Shur  could  not  have  been  for 
fix>m  the  present  Suez,  Exod.  xv.  22,  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  assign  definitely  the  position  of  Alush,  the  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites.    R. 

ALMON,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  given  to  Aaron's 
family,  Josh.  xxi.  18 ;  probably  the  Alameth  men- 
tioned 1  Chron.  vi.  60. 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM,  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  Israelites  before  they  reached  mount  Nebo, 
Numb,  xxxiii.  46. 

ALMOND-TREE,  ipr,  shaked,  fit)m  a  root  which 
sijpifies  to  toatch ;  for,  in  fact,  the  almond-tree  is  one 
of  the  first  trees  that  blossom  in  the  spring,  and,  as 
it  were,  awakes,  while  most  are  asleep  by  reason  of 
winter.  This  tree  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
The  Lord,  intending  to  express  to  Jeremiah  (i.  11.] 
the  vigilance  of  his  wrath  against  his  people,  showed 
him  the  branch  of  an  almond-tree ;  where  the  du- 
pticity  of  meaning  in  the  word  shaked  is  difiicult  to 
express  in  a  translation.  ^  What  seest  thou  ? ''  lie 
answers,  "  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond'treef^  (i.  e.  a 
ufOtcher,)  The  Lord  replies :  "  I  will  toatch  over  my 
word  to  fulfil  it" 

The  almond-tree  resembles  a  peach-tree,  but  is 
larger.  In  Judea  it  blossoms  in  January,  and  by 
March  has  fruit.  Aaron's  rod,  which  bore  blossoms 
and  fruit  in  the  wilderness,  (Numb.  xvii.  8.)  was  of 
the  almond-tree.  The  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  (xii.  5.] 
expressing  metaphorically  the  whiteness  of  an  ola 
man's  hair,  says,  "  The  fdmond-tree  shall  flourish." 
The  blossoms  of  this  tree  are  white. 

ALMS,  charitable  donation.  The  word  is  derived 
ultimately  fix)m  the  Greek  *'E?.gog,  mercy,  pity,  com- 
passion. 

ALMUG,  or  by  transposition  Aloum,  a  kind  of 
wood  which  Hiram  brought  from  Ophir,  1  Kings  x. 
11 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8.  The  rabbins  generally  render  it 
coral ;  others  ebony^  or  pine.  It  certainly  is  not  coral, 
for  this  is  not  proper  to  make  musical  instruments, 
nor  to  be  used  in  rails,  or  a  staircase,  to  which  uses, 
the  Scripture  tells  us,  the  wood  almug  was  put.  The 
pine-tree  is  too  common  in  Judea,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing counOy,  to  search  for  it  as  far  as  Ophir.  The 
wood  thfinum  (by  which  the  word  is  rendered  in 
the  Vulgate|  is  that  of  the  citron-tree,  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  odor  and  beauty. 
It  came  from  Mauritania.    PUn.  xiii.  16. 

Cahnet  is  of  opinion,  that  by  alnwg,  or  algunt,  or 
simply  fyifh  taking  a<  for  an  article,  is  to  be  under- 
stood ony  and  gummy  wood,  particularly  of  the  tree 
which  produces  ffiim  Arabic,  It  is  said  gum  Ammo- 
mae  proceeds  from  a  tree  resemblinff  that  which 
bears  myrrii ;  and  pam  Arabic  comes  m>m  the  black 
acacia,  which  he  tutes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Shittim 
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woody  frequently  mentioned  fa^  Moses ;  if  so,  Solo- 
mon's Mmmg  and  Moseses  Shittunj  he  remarks,  would 
be  the  same  wood.    See  Shittim. 

[Some  hare  supposed  the  Abnug  to  be  Sandal- 
wood,  (Sanialum,)  which  is  a  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  much  used  for  costly  work.  So  Rosenmuel- 
ler.  Kimchi  compares  the  Arabian  .^inoftaitt,  which  is 
the  Ambic  name  of  the  wood  usually  known  in  Europe 
b^  the  appellation  ArudZ-wood,  from  the  tree  CasalF- 
ptnia  or  Unnsua  There  are  various  species  of 
this  tree.  That  called  the  Casalpima  sappan  is  a 
native  of  the  flast  Indies,  Siam,  the  Molucca  islands, 
and  Japan;  as  are  also  several  other  species.  Its 
wood  is  very  durable,  and  is  used  in  fine  cabinet 
work.  It  vields  also  a  dye  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
lor  which  it  is  much  used.  Its  resemblance  in  color 
to  coral  may  have  siven  occasion  for  the  name  •^- 
flRt^,  which,  in  Rabbinic,  still  signifies  coral ;  and  then 
the  meaning  of  the  name  would  be  coral-wood,  Ge- 
senlus  adopts  this  supposition.  See  Rees's  Cyclop. 
Art.  Citsatpima:    R. 

I.  ALOcS,  or  Aloe,  an  East  Indian  tree,  that 
grows  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  At  the  head  of  it  is 
a  large  bundle  of  leaves,  thick  and  indemed,  broad 
at  bottom,  but  narrowing  towards  the  point,  and 
about  four  feet  in  kmgth ;  the  blossom  is  red,  inter- 
mixed vrith  yellow,  and  double  like  a  pink;  firom 
this  blossom  comes  firuit,  like  a  larse  pea,  white  and 
red.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  drawn  by  cutting 
them  witii  a  knife ;  and  afterwards  it  is  received  in 
bottles.  The  eastern  geographers  tell  us,  that  the 
wood  of  aloes,  the  smell  of  which  is  exauisite,  is 
fbimd  only  in  those  provinces  of  India  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  fint  climate ;  that  the  best  is 
that  which  grows  in  the  isle  of  Senf,  situated  in  the 
Indian  sea,  towards  China.  Otheiis  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  wood  of  aloes,  produced  in  the  isle  of  Comar, 
or  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  the  best,  and  that  it  was  of  this 
kind  a  certun  king  of  India  made  a  present,  weigh- 
ing ten  quintals,  to  Nouschirvan ;  wnich,  when  a^ 
phed  to  the  fire,  melted,  and  bumped  like  wax.  This 
wood  is  brought  likewise  frt>m  the  islands  of  Su- 
matra and  Ceylon.  The  Siamese  ambassadors  to 
the  court  of  France,  in  1686,  brought  a  present  of  it 
from  their  sovereign ;  and  were  the  first  to  commu- 
nicate any  consistent  account  of  the  tree.  It  is  said 
to  be  about  the  height  and  form  of  the  olive-tree ; 
the  trunk  is  of  three  colors,  and  contains  three  sorts 
of  wood ;  the  heart,  or  finest  part,  is  called  tombac  or 
calambae^  and  is  used  to  perfume  dresses  and  apart- 
mentSb  It  is  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold ; 
and  is  esteemed  a  sovereign  cordial  agamst  fiiinting 
fits,  and  other  nervous  disorders.  From  this  account 
the  reader  will  perceive  the  rarity  and  value  of  this 
perfbme,  implied  in  the  notice  taken  of  it  by  the 
spouse  in  the  Candclee,  (iv.  14.)  and  the  boast  of  the 
prostimte,  Prov.  vii.  17.  The  sandal-wood  ap- 
proaches to  many  of  its  properties ;  and  is  applied 
to  similar  uses,  as  a  perfmne  at  sacrifices,  &c. 
The  aloes  of  Syria^  Rhodes,  and  Candia,  called 
AsptdathMty  is  a  shiiib  full  of  thorns;  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  by  perfiiroers,  afier  thejr  have 
taken  ofiT  the  bark,  to  give  conmstency  to  their  per^ 
fumes. 

rrhis  tree  or  wood  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
iryJaittjor.  and  later  ^viaXiti,  and  has  been  known  to 
modems  by  the  names  of  ak>e-vrood,  paradiR-wood, 
eagle-wood,  etc.  Modem  botanislB  distinguish  two 
kinds ;  the  one  genuine  and  most  precious,  the  other 
more  common  and  inferior.  The  former  grows  in 
CocKdn-China,  Siam,  and  Cliina,  is  never  exported. 


and  is  of  so  great  raritv  in  India  itself,  as  to  be  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Pieces  of  this  wood  that  are 
resinous,  of  a  dark  color,  heavy,  and  perforated  as  if 
by  worms,  are  called^^otoi&oc ;  the  tree  itself  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  aiik-hkaing.  It  is  represented  as 
large,  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  loi^  branches.  The 
other  or  more  common  species  is  called  garo  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Moluccas,  the  txcoecaina  agaUocha  of  Linnceus. 
The  leaves  are  like  those  of  a  pear-tree ;  and  it  has 
a  nulky  juice,  which,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  hardens 
into  a  fhuprant  resin.  The  trunk  is  knotty,  crooked, 
and  ususdly  hollow.  The  domestic  name  in  India 
is  a^h^ ;  whence  the  Europeans  who  first  visited 
India  gave  it  the  name  of  lignvm  agt(tZ<e,  or  eagle- 
wood.  From  this  same  agml  the  Hebrew  name 
D^SnM  seems  also  to  be  derived.  But  as  tliis  is  also, 
as  to  form,  the  plural  of  SnM,  a  feni,  the  Vulgate  in 
Numb.  xxiv.  6.  has  translated  thus:  '* As  tents 
which  the  Lord  hath  spread ;"  while  the  Hebrew  is : 
''As  aloe-trees  which  the  Lord  hath  planted ;" — in 
our  version,  *' lign-aloes." — ^Aloe-wooa  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
embalming  dead  bodies ;  and  Nicodemus  brought  it, 
mingled  with  myrrh,  to  embalm  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  John  xix.  39.  See  Gresenius,  Tiiesaurus 
Ling.  Heb.  p.  3a    R. 

if.  ALOES,  a  plant  or  herb,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  about  two  incnes  thick,  pricklv,  and  chamfered ; 
in  the  middle  rises  a  stem ;  and  the  flower  yields  a 
white  kernel,  extremely  light,  and  almost  round. 
These  aloes  are  not  uncommon  among  us.  It 
has  been  said,  that  one  kind  of  aloes  flowers 
but  once  in  a  hundred  yean,  and  that,  as  its  flower 
opens,  it  makes  a  great  noise ;  but  there  have  been 
several  seen  blowing  in  the  gardens  at  and  round 
London,  without  m^ng  any  noise.  As  the  flowers 
have  six  stamina,  and  one  style,  Linneus  ranges 
this  plant  in  die  sixth  class,  called  htxandria  monogi^ 
mo.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  obtained  not  so  much 
from  oriental  specimens,  as  from  American,  which 
could  not  be  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  furnishes  many  kinds. 

From  this  plant  is  extracted  the  common  drug 
called  aloes,  which  is  a  very  bitter  resin.  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  what  Nicodemus  brought 
for  embalming  the  body  of  Christ,  John  xix.  3d, 
See  the  close  of  the  preceding  article. 

ALPHA,  (A,)  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. See  the  tetter  A.  Martial,  in  imitation  or  the 
Greeks,  who  used  to  distinguish  the  rank  of  people 
by  letters,  says : 

Quod  AuHA  dixi,  Codre,  penulatonim, 
Te  nuper,  aliqua,  cum  jocarer  in  charta: 
Si  forte  bilem  movit  hie  tibi  versus. 
Dices  licebit  Beta  me  togatorum. 

Epig.  L  V.  £p.  26. 

ALPHABET,  see  Hebrew  LetteiCb. 

I.  ALPHiEUS,  &ther  of  James  the  less,  (Matt  x. 
3 ;  Luke  vL  15.)  and  husband  of  the  Mary  who  ir  is 
sister  to  the  mother  of  Christ ;  (John  xix.  35.)  for 
which  reason,  James  is  called  the  Lord's  brother. 
(See  Brother.)  By  comparing  John  xix.  25.  with 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  and  Matt  x.  3.  it  is  evident  that  Al- 
phfl?us  is  the  same  as  Cleophas ;  Alpheus  being  his 
Greek  name,  and  Cleophas  his  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  province,  or 
the  thne,  where  men  often  had  two  names,  by  one 
of  ¥^ch   tiiey  wero  Imown  to  tfaehr  fiiends  and 
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QMiDtrynien,  and  by  the  other  to  the  Romans,  or 
nnuiifn.  More  probably,  however,  the  doulile 
iwiMv  in  Onxik  arisus  rroin  a  divcraily  in  proiiouocuig 
Iho  n  ill  lii"  AramesB  name,  'cSni  a  diversity  which 
In  iM)niiiioii  aim  ia  the  SentuaglQt.  See  Kuiuoel  on 
Jiitiii  nIv.  25.     Sec  alM>  Nike i. 

11.  AI.PUjEUS,  father  of  Levi,  or  Matthew,  the 
KiHiiitlii  hikI  ovaiif^liBt,  Mark  ii.  14. 

I.  Al.TAR,tho  [lioce  on  which  sacrifices  were 
nrTi'n'ii.  Sacrifices  are  noariy  ae  ancient  as  worship ; 
nii<l  allora  are  of  nearly  equal  antiquity.  Scripture 
ii|H<nkN  of  altars,  erected  by  the  patriarchs,  without 
(l<»rrihing  their  form,  or  the  materials  of  which  they 
wiire  composed.  The  altar  which  Jacob  set  up  at 
lliithel,  waa  the  stone  which  had  served  bun  for  a 

Iiijlow;  and  Gideon  sacrificed  on  the  rock  before 
iiN  house.  The  first  allara  which  God  commanded 
Moses  to  raise,  were  of  earth  or  rough  stoocsi  and 
the  Lord  declared,  that  if  iron  were  used  in  con- 
•tnictioK  them,  they  would  become  impure,  Exod. 
XI.  24, 25.  The  altar  which  Moses  enjoined  Joshua 
to  build  on  Mount  Ebal,  was  to  be  of  unpolished 
■tones,  (Deut.  xxvii,  5;  Josh,  vlli.  31.)  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  auch  were  those  built  by  Sunuel,  Saul, 
and  David.  The  altar  which  Solomon  erected  in 
the  temple  was  of  brass,  but  filled,  it  is  believed, 
with  rough  stones,  3  Cbron.  iv.  I.  That  built  at 
Jerusalem,  by  Zenibbobel,  after  the  return  from 
Billon,  was  of  rough  stones ;  as  was  that  of  the 
Maccabees.  Joeephus  says,  jDe  Bello,  lib,  vi.  cap. 
14.)  that  the  altar  which  was  in  his  time  in  the  tem- 
ple, was  of  rough  stonea,  fifleeu  cubits  high,  forty 
long,  and  forty  wide. 

Among  the  ancient  E^^^an  pictures  that  have 
been  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  are  two  of  a  very 
curious  description,  representing  sacred  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Egyptians,  probably  in  honor  of  Isia. 
Upon  these  subjects  we  shall  lay  the  substance  of 
iir.  Taylor's  remarks  before  our  readera. 
in  the  first  i»cture,  the  scene  of  the  subject  is  in 
the  area  before  a 
temple;  (as  usual ;) 
the  congregation  is 
numerous,  the  mu- 
sic various,  and  the 
priests  engaged  ore 
at  least  nine  per- 
sons. The  temple 
is    raised,   and    an 

steps  leads  up  to  it. 
On  tills  altar  we 
observe,  (1.)  Its 
form  and  decora- 
tions. (2.)The  birds 
about   it.      In   the 


original,  0 


e  Ibis  ii 


Iyingdoivnixtea9e,anotlier  is  standing  up,  without  fear 
or  apprehension ;  a  third,  perchetl  on  some  paling,  is 
looking  over  the  heads  of  the  people ;  ami  a  fourth 
is  standing  on  the  back  of  a  Sphinx,  nearly  adjacent 
t"  The  temple,  in  tiie  front  of  it.  It  deserves  notice, 
that  ihia  altar  (and  the  other  also)  has  at  each  of  its 
four  comers  ariang,  which  continues  square  to  about 
half  its  height,  but  from  tlience  is  gradually  sloped 
off  to  an  edge,  or  a  poinL  These  ore,  no  doubt,  the 
horrts  of  the  aUar;  and  probably  this  is  their  tnie 
fiffure.  See  Exod.  xxvu.  2,  &c. ;  njs.  12;  Ezekiel 
xliii.  15.  On  these  Joab  caught  bold,  (1  Kingn  ii. 
3&)  and  to  these  the  Psahtiist  alludes,  (cxviii.  37.) 
"Bukd  the  sacrifice  with  cords  unto  the  horns  of  tha 


altar."     It  is  probable  that  the  primary  use  of  t) 
homa  was  to  retain  the  victim. 

(I.)  Observe  the  garland  with  which  tliis  alti 
decorated.  (2.1  Observe  the  occupation  of  the  pr 
who,  with  a  kind  of  fan,  is  blowing  up  the  fire, 
doubt  this  Ian  is  employed,  because  to  blow  up 
sacred  flame  with  the  breath  would  have  b 
deemed  a  kind  of  polluting  it.  It  may  bear  a  qi 
tion,  whether  someiliing  of  the  same  nature  w 
not  used  in  kbdling  the  fire  on  tlie  Jewisli  al 
That  fans  were  known  anciently  in  the  East,  is  liifi 

Erobable,  from  tlie  simplicity  of  the  instnimenl, 
:s3  than  from  its  use.  The  ancients  certainly 
fans  to  drive  away  flies  with,  (Greek  ji  mini.,'<>.,  L: 
mtucaritmt,  Martiu.,  xiv.  Ep.  67.)  We  do 
know  indeed  that  any  Jewish  writer  r 
use  of  a  fan  in  kindUng  the  altar  fire ; 
should  we  have  thought  of  it,  had  it  not 
this  Egyptian  representation. 

The  other  figure  shows  the  horns  of  the  al 
formed  oi    '' 


this  ii 


a  the  foregoing ; 


general  foriii 
more  elevated.  It  liat^ 
garlands,  and  perfui 
appear  to  be  biiniing 
it.  In  this  picture  tlii.> 
sembly  is  not  so  nun 
ous  as  in  the  other; 
almost  all,  to  the  nntn 
often  or  a  dozen  pcrsi 
are  playing  on  musical 
strumenta. 

Both  these  altars  h 
a  simple  projecting  ornament,  running  round  tli 
on  their  upper  parts ;  but  this  has  also  a  corrcspu 
ing  ornament  at  bottom.  Upon  the  base  of  it  at: 
two  birds,  which  deserve  notice,  on  account  of  il 
being  unquestionable  representations  of  the  i 
ancient  Egyptian  Ibis;  a  bird  long  lost  to  natural! 
Perhaps  the  publication  of  these  portraits  of  the  I 
tnay  contribute  to  recover  and  identify  it;  \ih 
will  be  deemed  a  sei^Ico  to  natural  hialofy.  T 
also  deserve  especial  notice,  on  account  of  il 
»tuations,  as  standing  on  the  altar  itself,  or  l> 
down  close  to  it,  even  while  the  sacred  fire  is  bi 
ing,  and  ilie  sacred  ceremonies  being  performnl 
the  priests,  close  around  tlietn.  From  their  conli. 
familiarity,  il  should  seem  that  these  birds  were 
only  tolerated,  but  were  considered  as  sacred  ;  p 
in  some  sense,  as  appertaining  to  tlie  altar.  \\V. 
il  not  have  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  have  • 
lurbed,  or  expelled  from  their  domxciU,  their  r 
deuce,  these  refugees.  If  refugees  they  were,  at 
altar  ?  (See  the  history  of  Aristodicus,  Herod.  Ii 
cap.  15!*.)  DiodoruB  Siculus  (lib.  i.)  reports,  thni 
Egyptians  were  ven-  severe  to  those  who  killi 
cat,  or  an  Ibis,  whether  purjioeely,  or  Inadverteii 
the  populace,  he  says,  would  attack  them  In  crov 
and  put  them  to  death  by  the  most  cruel  meons ;  oi 
without  observing  any  form  of  justice; — by  a  k 
of  judgment  of  zeol. 

As  these  Ibises  were  privileged  birds  in  Efrj'P' 
might  some  clean  niecies  of  birds  be  emialt^  p 
ileged  among  the  Jews,  and  be  suffered  quietl; 
build  in  vanouB  ports  of  the  temple,  in  the  coi 
around  the  altar;  and  if  they  were  of  the  nature 
our  domestic  fowl,  they  might  even  make  nests, . 
lay  their  eggs,  at  or  about  the  altar,  or  among 
interstices  and   projections  of  the  bottom  layer 
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Urge  rongfa  Btoiwa,  which  formed  the  baae  of  it  If 
the;  were  the  property  of  ifae  prieMs,  or  of  their 
cfaildreu,  or  of  an;  conRUuit  residentB  in  the  temple, 
(alluded  to  in  the  next  verse,)  tliey  might  ^ve  no 
mote  oflence,  b]r  anggUng  oixiut  the  sacred  pre- 
cioctA,  thao  the  vicar'a  sheep  or  horse  sraziog  id  tJie 
cliurcb-yard  does  aitKMig  ouiselveB.  We  know,  too, 
that  there  is  scarcely  b  country  church  amonK  our- 
selvcfl,  in  which  aparrows,  and  swallows  too,  do  not 
inake  their  neats ;  and  yet,  though  we  dieliice  the  de- 
filciiirnt  they  accasiou,  we  do  aot  think  the  building 
tlie  lees  eacred.  By  these  conaidc rations,  we  may 
perhaps  illuBtrale  the  passage.  Psalm  Ixxziv.  3.  Tht 
narrmn  hath  found  a  hmut,  and  Ike  neailaa  a  natfor 
htrtel/,  iD&cre  «Ac  mm^  k^  her  yowig,  even  Umu  aUart, 


JeruSBlem  were  as  follow: — {l.)The  Altar  of  Bumt- 
offcriugs.  (2.)  The  Altar  of  Incense.  (3.)  The 
Table  of  Shew-bread ;  hut  this  b  improperly  called 
an  altar.     See  Shew-breu). 

I.  The  Altib  or  Bcsicr-OFrEHinas  is  thus  de- 
scribi'd  b;  CalmeL  It  was  a  kind  of  coffer  of  ShjI- 
tira-wood,  covered  with  brass  plates,  (Exod.xxvii.  1, 
■eq.)  five  cubits  square,  and  three  in  height.    Hoees 


arising  from  the  sacriticcs  which  were  burnt  there, 
might  not  disfigure  the  inride  of  the  Tabernacle. 
At  the  four  comers  were  four  horns,  of  a  cubit 
square,  covered  with  the  same  metal  as  the  rest  of 
the  Altar.  The;  were  hollow,  that  part  of  the 
hlood  might  be  poured  into  them.  Wilbin  the  depth 
or  hollow  of  it  was  a  grate  of  brass,  on  which  the 
fire  was  made,  and  through  which  fell  the  ashes, 
which  were  received  in  a  pan  below.  At  the  four 
comersof  this  grate  were  four  rings,  and  four  chains, 
which  kept  it  up  at  the  four  horns  of  the  Altar  above 
mentioned.  As  this  Altar  was  portable,  Moses  had 
rings  made,  and  ftstened  to  the  sides  of  it,  into 
which  were  put  staves  of  Shitiim-wood,  overlaid 
with  brass,  by  means  of  which  it  was  removed  from 
place  to  place. 

Such  was  the  Altar  of  Bumt-offefings  belonging 
to  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  in  Solomon's  temple  it  was  much  lai^r.  This 
was  a  kind  of  cube,  twenrr  cubits  long,  as  many 
wide,  and  ten  in  height,  covered  with  thick  plates 
of  brass,  and  filled  with  rough  stones ;  and  on  the 


cast  aide  there  was  an  eaqr  ascent  leading  up  to  it. 
When  the  Jews  returned  fiim  the  captivity  of^Baby- 
kn,  tbey  rebuilt  the  Altar  of  Biumt'Offermgs,  upon 
the  moael  of  Solomon's;  but  after  both  the  temple 
and  ^e  altar  had  been  profaned  by  the  orders  of 
Antiochus  £|riphanes,  Ihis  altar  was  demolished, 
and  the  stooe*  of  it  laid  in  some  part  of  the  temple 


which  was  impotluted,  till  a  [wophet  should  be  reiied 
up  by  God,  who  should  coma  and  declare  the  use 
fbr  which  the;  were  reserred,  1  Msec.  ziv.  41. 
Merod  the  Great,  having  built  a  new  temple,  raised 
an  altar  of  bumt-ofierings  like  that  which  had  been 
there  Ifefore ;  but  Joaephus  says,  that  the  ascent 
to  it  WBB  on  the  south  ride.    B.  J.  vi.  p.  918.  edit.  Co) 
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Tha  Ahar  of  Burat-ofieringi,  aecordiiig  to  the 
nbhiiis,  was  a  lam  nuiaB  of  nHLsfa  and  unpoliahed 
atoneSi  the  base  of  which  was  32  cubits,  or  48  feet 
square.  From  thence  the  altar  rose  one  cubit,  or  a 
foot  and  a  half;  then  there  was  a  diminishing  of  one 
cubit  in  thickness ;  and  from  thence  the  altar,  beiuff 
only  30  cubits  square,  rose  &ve  cubits,  and  received 
a  new  diminution  or  io-benching  of  two  cubits,  and 
consequently  was  reduced  to  28  cubits  square.  From 
thence  again  it  rose  three  cubits,  but  was  two  cubits 
smaller.  Lastly,  it  rose  one  cubit,  and  so  being  in 
all  24  cubits,  or  36  feet  square,  it  formed  the  heuth 
on  which  the  sacrifices  were  burnt,  and  the  perpet- 
lud  fire  kept  up.  The  diminution  of  two  cuoits, 
which  was  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Altar,  served 
as  a  passage  for  the  priests  to  go  and  come  about 
the  altar,  to  attend  the  fire,  and  to  place  the  sacrifice 
on  it. 

This  altar,  being  composed  of  large  plates  of  massy 
brass,  was  thence  called  the  bra2en  altar,  1  Kings 
viii.  64.  The  ascent  was  by  a  sloping  rise  on  the 
south  side,  called  Kibbe^  32  cubits  in  length,  and 
16  in  breadth ;  it  landed  upon  the  upper  benching- 
in,  near  the  hearth,  or  top  of  the  altar ;  because  to 
go  up  by  steps  was  forbidden  bv  the  law.  The 
priests  might  go  round  about  the  altar,  and  perform 
their  offices  very  conveniently  upon  the  two  in- 
benchings  which  we  have  described ;  namely,  that 
of  the  middle,  and  that  above  it,  both  of  which 
were  a  cubit  broad. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  profile  of 
the  altar  of  bumt-ofiTerings  according  to  the  rab- 
bms,  and  Dr.  Prideaux. 
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a.  A  Trench  which  went  quite  round  the  Altar, 
wherein  was  thrown  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fices. 

a,  6.  The  Foundation  of  the  Altar,  one  cubit  high, 
and  32  cubits  square. 

6.  e.  The  first  in-benching,  one  cubit  broad. 

c.  d.  The. elevation  of  five  culnts. 

cL  e.  The  second  in-benching,  one  cubit  broad. 

e./.  The  elevation  of  three  cubits. 

/.  r.  The  third  in-benching,  one  cubit  broad. 

^.X.  The  last  rising,  one  cubit. 

1.  The  Hearth  of  24  cubits,  or  36  feet  square. 

lu  A.  The  Horns  of  the  Altar,  of  one  cubit,  and  hol- 
low, half  a  cubit  square. 

2.  The  sloping  ascent  to  the  Altar,  32  cubits  m 

length, 
m.  d.  The  passage  on  both  sides  the  JEt&6efA,  to  the 
second  in-benching. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  both  in  the  taberna- 
cle and  temple,  was  regarded  as  an  asylum  or  place 
of  refiige.     1  Kings  i.  50,  seq.  ii.  28,  seq. 

2.  The  Altar  of  Incensk  was  a  small  table  of 
Shittim-wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  of  one 
cubit  in  length,  another  in  viridth,  and  two  m  heiffht, 
Exod.  XXX.  1,  seq.  At  tlie  four  comers  were  four 
horns,  and  all  around  a  little  border  or  crown  over 
it.  On  each  side  were  two  rings,  into  which  staves 
might  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it.  It 
stood  in  the  M^  place,  (not  m  the  holy  of  holies,) 


over  anioflt  the  table  of  shew-bread.  Every  mom- 
ing  and  evening  the  priest  in  waiting  for  that  week, 
and  appointed  by  k>t  for  this  ofilce,  offered  incense 
of  a  particular  composition  upon  this  altar ;  and  to 
this  end  entered  witn  the  smoaing  censer  filled  with 
fire  fi;om  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  into  the  holy 
place.  The  priest,  havinc  placed  ue  censer  on  it, 
retired  out  of  the  holy  pbce.  This  was  the  altar 
which  was  hidden  by  Jeremiah  before  the  captivity, 
2  Mace.  iL  5, 6.  On  the  Altar  of  Incense  the  priest 
Zacharias  was  appointed  to  place  the  perfiune ;  and 
while  engaged  in  this  service  he  received  the  annun- 
ciation of  the  birth  of  a  son,  Luke  i.  11. 

II.  ALTAR  at  Athens,  inscribed  'AyvwoTm  ^c», 
^loikt  unknown  ChdJ*  Paul,  discoursm^  in  that  city 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  was  earned  by  some 
of  the  philosophers  before  the  judges  of  the  Areop- 
agus, where  he  uses  this  expression :  (Acts  xvii.  22, 
&)*^Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things 
ye  are  too  superstitious,  over  fond  of  ^ods ;  for  as  I 
passed  by,  and  beheld  your  sacred  mstruments,  I 
found  an  altar,  with  this  inscription — ^  To  the  un- 
Imown  god  ;**  him,  therefore,  whom  ye  worship  as 
^ufiibiown," — ^him  declare  ^represent,  announce)  I 
unto  you.**  The  question  is,  What  vras  this  aluu-, 
thus  consecrated  to  the  ^  unknown  ffod  ?**  Jerome 
says,  that  it  was  inscribed  ^  to  the  gods  of  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  Afiica ;  to  the  unknown  and  strange  gods ;" 
and  that  the  aposde  uses  the  singular  form,  because 
his  design  was  only  to  demonstrate  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, that  they  adored  an  unknown  god.  In  £p.  ad 
Tit.  c.  i.  12. 

Some,  as  Grodus,  Vossius,  Beza,  believe  that  Paul 
speaks  of  altars  extant  in  several  places  of  Attica, 
without  any  inscription,  erected  afler  a  solemn  expi- 
ation for  the  countrv,  by  the  philosopher  Epimeni- 
des ;  see  the  note  of  Dr.  Dodaridge  below.  Others 
conceive  that  this  altar  was  the  one  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  and  Philostratus,  (Attic,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.) 
who  speak  of  'Aytwarmv  ^iiuv  (iuHioi  iSnvrrat,  aJtars, 
at  Athens,  consecrated  "to  the  unknown  gods." 
Lucian,  in  the  Dialogue  attributed  to  him,  entitled 
Philopatris,  swears— **  by  the  unknown  god,  at 
Athens.**  He  adds,  "Being  come  to  Athens,  and 
finding  there  the  unknown  god,  we  worBhipped 
him,  and  gave  thanks  to  him,  with  hands  lifted  up 
to  heaven.**  Another  statement  is  made  by  Peter 
Comestor.  He  relates,  that  Dionysius,  the  Areopa- 
gite,  observing,  while  he  was  at  Alexandria,  the 
eclipse,  which,  contrary  to  nature,  happened  at  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  fi-om  thence  concluded,  that 
some  unknown  god  sufifcred ;  and  not  being  then  in 
a  simation  to  learn  more  of  the  matter,  he  erected, 
at  his  return  to  Athens,  this  altar,  "  to  the  unkno^vn 
god,"  which  gave  occasion  to  Paul's  discourse  at  the 
Areopagus.  Theophylact,  CEcumcnius,  and  odiers, 
give  a  different  account  of  its  origin  and  design,  hut 
each  of  their  opinions,  as  also  those  we  have  no- 
ticed, has  its  difficulties. 

Chr3rsostom  thinks  the  altar,  entitied,  "To  the 
gods  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  to  the  unknown 
and  strange  gods,**  is  not  that  mentioned  by  Paul ; 
as  the  Areopagites  would  never  have  understood 
this  altar  by  the  bare  designation  of  the  "Unknown 
God.**  He  conceives  it  to  oe  more  probable  that  the 
Athenians,  who  were  a  people  extremely  super- 
stitious, being  apprehensive  that  they  had  forgotten 
some  divinity^  and  omitted  to  worship  him,  erected 
altars  in  some  parts  of  their  citv,  inscribed  "To  the 
unknown  god  ;'*  whence  Paul  took  occasion  to 
preach,  first  Jehovah,  and  then  Jesus,  to  them,  as  a 
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God,  with  respect  to  them,  truly  tminowii,  yet,  m 
■ome  sort,  aoored  without  their  knowing  him. 
ChrysoaL  in  Acta. 

Auguatin  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  Atheniana, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  unknown  Qod^  wor- 
ahipped  the  true  one.  Othera  alao  have  thought, 
that  the  CSod  of  the  Jewa  waa  the  object  of  thia  ahar, 
he  being  a  powerful  God,  but  not  fully  known,  as 
the  Jews  never  used  hia  name  in  apeecll,  but  substi- 
tuted ''the  Loan"  for  **  Jehovah." 

The  following  is  Dr.  Doddridge'a  note  on  the 
passage: — ^^The  e^reas  teatimony  of  Lucian  (Phi- 
lopat.  ad  fin.)  aufficiently  provea  that  there  waa  auch 
an  inacription  at  Athena ;  and  ahowa  how  unnecea- 
aory,  as  well  aa  unwarrantable,  it  waa  in  Jerome  to 
suppose,  that  the  apoetle,  to  serve  his  own  purpose, 
eives  tins  turn  to  an  inscription,  which  bore  on  its 
front  a  plurality  of  deities.  Whence  this  important 
phenomenon  arose,  or  to  what  it  particularly  referred, 
It  is  more  difficult  to  say.  Witsius  (Melet  p.  65.) 
with  Heinsius  (in  loc.)  understands  it  of  Jehovah, 
whose  name,  not  being  pronounced  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  might  sive  occasion  to  this  appellation; 
and  to  this  sense  Mr.  Biscoe  inclines.  (Boyle's  Lect. 
chap.  viii.  $  12.  p.  332.  325.)  Dr.  Welwood  (pref. 
to  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  p.  18,  19.)  supposes 
that  Socrates  reared  this  altar,  to  ezpreaa  hia  devo- 
tion to  tlie  one  living  and  true  God,  of  whom  the 
Athenians  had  no  notion ;  and  whoae  incomprehen- 
sible beinff  be  insinuated,  by  thia  inacription,  to  be 
lar  beyond  the  reach  of  their  understanding,  or  his 
own.  And  in  this  I  should  joyfully  acquiesce,  could 
I  find  one  ancient  testimony  in  confiraiation  of  the 
lacL  As  it  is,  to  omit  other  conjectures,  I  must  oive 
die  nreierence  to  that  which  Beza  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mona  have  mentioned,  and  which  Mr.  Hallet  (Disc. 
on  Script  voL  L  p.  307, 308.)  has  labored  at  larse  to 
confirm  and  illustrate ;  though  I  think  none  of  mese 
learned  writers  has  set  it  in  its  most  natural  and  ad- 
vantageous fight  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of 
Epimenides,  (vide  lib.  L  p.  29,  C.  with  the  notes  of  J. 
Casaubon  ana  Menagius,)  assures  us,  that  in  Hxe  time 
of  that  philosopher  (about  600  years  before  Christ) 
there  was  a  terrible  pestilence  at  Athens ;  in  order  to 
overt  which,  when  none  of  the  deities  to  whom  they 
sacrificed,  appeared  able  or  willing  to  help  them, 
Epimenides  advised  them  to  bring  some  sheep  to  the 
Areopagus,  and  letting  them  loMe  fiom  thence,  to 
follow  them  till  they  lay  down,  and  then  to  sacrifice 
them  (as  I  suppose  me  words  r«  n^vtt\novxi  99£ 
signify)  to  the  god  near  whose  temple  or  altar  they 
tl^n  were.  Now  it  seems  probable,  that,  Athens  not 
being  then  so  full  of  these  monuments  of  supersti- 
tion as  afterwards,  these  sheep  lay  down  in  places 
where  none  of  them  were  near ;  and  so  occasioned 
die  rearing  what  the  historians  call  anonyjiunu  alian^ 
or  altan^  each  of  which  had  the  inscription  i^vmorm 
6f*f.  to  tkt  unknown  god;  meaning  thereby,  the 
deity  who  had  sent  the  placue,  whoever  he  were ; 
one  of  which  altars,  at  leaat,  however  it  might  have 
been  renaired,  remained  till  PauPa  time,  and  long 
after.  Now  aa  the  God  whom  Paul  preached  aa 
Lord  of  all,  was  indeed  the  deity  who  sent  and  re- 
moved this  pestilence,  the  apostle  miffht,  with  great 
propriety,  tell  the  Athenians,  he  decured  to  mem 
nim  whom,  without  knowing  him,  they  worshipped ; 
as  I  tliink  the  concluding  words  of  the  23d  verse 
mav  most  fairiy  he  rendered.** 

Dr.  Lardner  has  an  article  on  this  subject,  which 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage ;  it  la  in  the  quarto 
edition,  voL  iv.  p.  174. 
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[It  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  view  taken  above  by 
the  excellent  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  the  sacrifices  were 
to  be  offered,  not  to  an  ^yw^nrif  ^§u^  Imt  to  tu  nnoatl^ 
xorrt  -^iiu,  1.  e.  the  god  to  whom  tne  affiur  pertainSi 
or  the  god  who  can  avert  the  pestilence,  whoever  he 
may  be ;  so  that  the  inscription  on  such  altara,  if 
any,  would  doubtless  have  been,  tmI  nnoatlnom  ^ai5. 
But  these  altars  are  expressly  said  l^  the  Greek 
writer  to  have  been  fiwftoi  ^nwrv^oi,  L  e.  anof^fsioii* 
attars^ — ^though  evidendy  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
Dr.  Doddridge  has  taken  it,  but  meaning  altars 
without  any  ncmu  or  inscription. 

Eichhom  conjectures  (Allgem.  Biblioth.  iii.  p.  414.) 
that  there  were  standing  at  Athens  various  very  an- 
cient altars,  which  origmally  had  no  inscription,  and 
which  were  afterwards  not  destroyed,  for  fear  of  pro- 
voking the  anger  of  the  god  to  whom  each  had  been 
dedicated,  altnou^  it  was  no  lonser  known  who 
this  god  was.  He  supposes  that  therefore  the  in- 
scription, ipfvworm  ^9»,  was  placed  upon  them,  which 
would  properly  signify,  ''to  an  unknown  god,"  and 
not  ''to  THx  unknown  ffod."  Of  these  altars,  Paul 
met  with  only  one,  and  spoke  accordingly.  That 
there  were  altars  with  this  inscription,  in  the  plural 
number,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Pausautos, 
(V.  14.  p.  412.)  and  we  may  well  conclude,  on  the 
authorit3r  of  Paul,  that  at  least  one  existed  at  Athens 
with  the  inscription  in  the  singular. 

Bretschneider  supposes  the  inscription  to  have 
been,  ayrtitaToif  &§oig,  1.  e.  to  the  gods  of  foreign  na- 
tions, unknown  to  the  A^enians ;  indicating  either 
that  foreignere  might  sacrifice  upon  that  altar  to  their 
own  gods,  or  that  Athenians  who  were  about  to 
travel  abroad,  mi^t  first  by  sacrifices  propitiate  the 
fiivor  of  the  gods  of  the  countries  they  were  about  to 
virit  He  quotes  the  following  sentiment  of  Tertul- 
lian:  '^  I  find  indeed  altars  prostituted  to  unknown 
gods,  but  idolatry  is  an  Attic  trait ;  also  to  %mcertam 
ffods,  but  superstition  is  a  trait  of  Rome."  (Adv. 
Sf  are.  i.  9.)  This  view  is  in  substance  similsr  to  that 
of  Jerome,  firat  above  mentioned.    Bretachn.  Lex. 

N.  T.  art  ayinxrrof . 

So  much  at  leaat  is  certain,  both  from  Paul's  as- 
sertion and  the  testimony  of  Greek  profane  writers^ 
that  altars  to  an  unknown  god  or  goda  existed  at 
Athens.  But  the  attempt  to  ascertain  definitely 
whom  the  Athenians  woraoipped  under  this  appella- 
tion, must  ever  remain  fruitless  for  wantof  sumcient 
data.  The  inscription  afforded  to  Paul  a  happy  oc- 
camon  of  proclaiming  the  gospel :  and  those  who 
emtnuced  it,  found  indeed  that  tne  Being  whom  they 
had  thus  *  ignorantlv  worshipped,'  was  the  one  only 
living  and  true  Go^  See  Kuinoel's  Comm.  in  Act 
xvii.23.    •R. 

ALUSH,  see  Aij.u8H. 

AMALEK,  son  of  Eliphaz  and  Tirana  his  concu- 
bine, and  grandson  of  Esau.  He  succeeded  Gatam 
in  the  government  of  Edom,  south  of  Judah ;  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12,  Ifi.  1  Chron.  i.  dGL)  and  is  by  some  suo- 
posed  to  have  been  father  of^the  AmaJekites  who 
dweh  on  the  aouth  of  Judah.  This,  however,  is 
very  disputable,  as  will  appear  fit)m  what  follows. 

AMALEKITES,  a  powerful  people  who  dwelt 
in  Arabia  Petnea,  between  the  Dead  sea  and  the 
Red  sea,  or  between  Havilah  and  Shur ;  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7.)  perhaps  in  mov'm^  troops.  We  cannot  aaai^  the 
place  of  thinr  habitation,  except  in  general  it  la  ap- 
parent that  they  dwelt  aouth  of  Piueatine,  between 
mount  Seir  and  the  border  of  E^pt ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  possessed  cities,  though  one  is 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xv.  5.    They  Uved  generally 
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in  migrating  partieB,  in  caresi  or  in  tents.  The  Is- 
raelites had  scarcely  passed  the  Red  sea,  when  the 
Amalekites  attacked  them  in  the  desert  of  Rephidim, 
and  slew  those  who,  through  fatigue  or  weakness, 
lagged  behind.  Moses,  by  Grod's  command,  directed 
Joshua  to  repel  this  assault ;  and  to  record  itie  act 
of  inhumanity  in  a  book,  to  perpetuate  its  remem- 
brance for  future  vengeance.  Joshua  attacked  the 
Amalekites,  and  defeated  them,  while  Moses  was  on 
the  mountain,  and,  with  Aaron  and  Hur  in  his  com- 
pany, held  up  his  lifted  hands  to  heaven,  A.  M.  2513. 
According  to  the  Scripture  mode  of  expression, 
Moses  required  all  the  virtue  of  his  rod  and  his 
pravers,  to  defeat  so  dreadful  an  enemy  ;  and  if  God 
nad  not  interfered  on  behalf  of  his  people,  the  num- 
ber, valor,  and  advantage  of  Amalek's  arms,  had 
given  them  the  victory.  Moreover,  victory,  which 
God  gives  or  withholds  at  his  pleasure,  had  certainly 
favored  the  Amalekites,  if  Aaron  and  Hur,  who  ac- 
companied Moses  on  the  mount,  remote  from  dan- 
ger, had  not  supported  the  extended  arms  ond  hands 
of  that  legislator.  The  mystery  of  this  we  leave  to 
commentators.  The  battle  continued  till  the  ap- 
proach of  night;  for  Scripture  say8,(Exod.  xvii.  1^.) 
'^the  hands  of  Moses  were  steady  till  the  going  down 
of  tlie  sun."  As  the  success  of  this  action  was  the 
sole  work  of  God,  he  said  to  Moses,  *'  Write  this  for 
a  memorial  in  a  book." 

Under  the  Judges,  (Jud||^.  vi.  3.)  we  see  the  Ama- 
lekites united  with  the  Midianites  and  Moabites  to  op- 
!>re8s  Israel ;  but  Ehud  delivered  them  from  Eglon, 
Judg.  ilL  13.)  ond  Gideon  delivered  them  from  Mid- 
lan  and  Amalek.  Many  years  after,  the  Lord  di- 
rected Samuel  to  say  to  Saul,  ^'  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  I  r^fmcmber  what  Amalek  did  to  Israel, 
how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way  when  he  came 
up  from  Egypt :  now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  ut- 
terly destroy  all."  Saul  marched  therefore  against 
the  Amalekites,  advanced  to  their  capital,  defeated 
and  drove  them  from  Havilah  (towanls  the  lower 
part  of  the  Euphrates)  to  Shur,  (on  the  Red  sea 
towards  Egynt,)  destroyiog  the  people :  but  he  spared 
the  best  of  tfie  cattle  and  movables ;  thereby  violat- 
ing the  command  of  God.  Nevertheless,  some  fugi- 
tives escaped ;  for  though  they  appear  but  little  more 
in  history,  yet  some  years  after  SauPs  expedition 
against  them,  a  troop  of  Amalekites  pillaged  Ziklag, 
then  belonging  to  David,  where  he  had  left  his  wife 
and  his  property.  David,  returning,  pursued,  over- 
took, and  dispersed  them,  and  recovered  all  the  booty 
which  they  had  carried  off,  1  Sam.  xxx.  1.  In 
Judges  X.  14.  and  xii.  15.  we  read  of  an  Amalek  and 
a  mount  of  the  Amalekites  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraira. 
It  is  hence  probable  that  colonics  of  this  people  had 
formerly  migrated  into  Canaan;  and  that  one  of 
them  hod  thus  maintained  itself  against  the  Ephraim- 
ites.    See  Bib.  Repos.  I.  p.  594. 

The  Arabians  have  a  tradition,  that  Amalek  was  a 
son  of  Ham ;  a  notion  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
reject ;  for  certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  Amalekites,  if  only  the  posterity  of  the  son  of 
Eliphaz,  grandson  of  Esau,  could  be  so  powerful  and 
numerous  as  this  tribe  was  when  the  Israelites  do- 
parted  out  of  Egypt.  Besides,  Moses  relates,  (Gen. 
xiv.  7.)  that  in  Abraham's  time  the  five  confederate 
kings  invaded  Amalek's  country  about  Kadesh,  as 
likewise,  that  of  the  Amorites  at  Hazezon-tamar. 
Moses  also  (Numb.  xxiv.  20.)  relates,  that  Balaam, 
observing  from  a  distance  the  land  of  Amalek,  said, 
in  his  prophetic  style,  "  Amalek  is  the  first  (the  head, 
the  oni^al)  of  the  nations,  but  his  end  shall  be,  that 


he  perish  for  ever."  This  will  not  agree  with  the 
Amalekites,  if  they  were  so  modem;  for  tlie  gener- 
ation then  living  was  but  the  third  fh)m  Amalek  him- 
self, as  appears  by  the  following  comparative  gene- 
alogy: 

Esau,  Jacob, 

Eliphaz,  Levi, 

Amalek,  Koatb, 

Amram, 

Aaron. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  Moses  never  re- 
proaches the  Amidekites  with  attacking  the  Israel- 
ites, their  brethren;  an  aggravating  cu*cumstancc, 
which  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  omitted  if 
they  had  been  descended  from  Esau,  and,  by  that 
descent,  brethren  to  the  Israelites.  Lastly,  we  see 
the  Amalekites  almost  always  joined  in  Scripture 
with  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  and  never  with 
the  Edomites;  and  when  Saul  destroyed  Amalek, 
the  Edomites  neither  assisted  nor  avenged  them.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  Amalekites,  so  often 
mentioned  in  Sacred  History,  were  a  people  descend- 
ed from  Canaan,  and  very  diflferent  mmi  the  de- 
scendants of  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  who 
perhaps  might  be  but  a  small  tribe,  and  not  conspic- 
uous at  the  time ;  if,  indeed,  they  ever  rose  to  much 
importance. 

Of  the  Amalek  destroyed  by  Saul,  too,  the  Arabi- 
ans had  a  tradition,  that  he  was  the  father  of  an  an- 
cient tribe  in  Arabia,  which  contained  only  Arabians 
called  mire ;  the  remains  of  which  were  muigled 
with  tne  posterity  of  Joktan  and  Adnan,  and  so 
became  MosarabeSf  or  MostaarabeSf  that  is,  mired 
Arabians — ^blended  with  foreipiers.  They  believe, 
also,  that  Goliatl),  who  was  slam  by  David,  was  kiu^ 
of  the  Amalekites,  and  that  the  giants  who  inhabited 
Palestine  in  Joshua's  time,  part  of  whom  retired  into 
Africa  while  Joshua  was  living,  and  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  Barbary,  were  of  the  same  race ;  an  account 
which  has  many  circumstances  of  credibility  about 
it.  The  son  of  Amalek  was  Ad,  a  celebrated  nrince 
among  the  Arabians,  and  as  some  suppose,  the  8on 
of  Uz,  and  grandson  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Sheni. 
The  Mahommedans  say,  Ad  was  father  of  an  Arabian 
tribe  called  Adites,  who  were  exterminated  for  not 
hearkening  to  the  patriarch  Eber,  who  preached  the 
unity  of  God  to  them.  (D'Hcrbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient.) 
These  accounts  are,  indeed,  very  imperfect ;  but  on 
the  whole,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  suggesting, 
(1.)  That  there  were  more  kinds  of  Amalekites  than 
one  :  (2.)  that  the  tribe  which  Saul  destroyed  might 
not  be  very  numerous  at  that  time,  and  that  tlie  tract 
of  country  mentioned  in  relation  to  them,  was  that 
of  their  flight,  not  that  of  their  possession,  unless  as 
rovers,  or  Bedouins:  (3.)  that  they  were  turbulent 
and  violent  toward  their  neighbors,  as  formerly  they 
had  been  toward  the  stragglers  of  Israel ;  which  sug- 
gests the  reason  why  their  neighbors  were  not  dis- 
pleased at  their  expulsion  :  (4.)  that  such  lieing  tlieir 
character,  they  might  have  produced  a  war,  by  giving 
recent  cause  of  offence  to  Israel;  though  Scripture 
only  mentions  the  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prophecy 
— ^perhaps  there  never  had  been  peace  between  the 
two  nations :  (5.)  tliat  Agag,  slain  by  Samuel,  had 
been  extremely  cruel — a  supposition  which  seems 
warranted  by  the  expression,  "As  thy  sword  has 
made  mothers  childless ;"  therefore  he  met  with  no 
more  than  his  just  punishment  in  the  death  he  re- 
ceived.    See  AoAO  and  Samuel. 

Mr.  Taylor  arranges  the  different  tribes  bearing 
the  name  of  Amalek  in  a  geographical  view,  thus : 
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(1*)  Amaiaxi  the  ancienL  GenemB  nv.  7.  where  the 
phraae  in  remarkable,  ^autht  country  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,**  which  implies  a  great  extent  This  people 
we  may  place  Dear'  the  Jordan,  Numb.  xxiv.  f&).  (2.) 
A  tribe  in  the  region  east  of  Egypt ;  between  Egypt 
and  Canaan,  Exmi.  xvii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  &c.  (3.)  Toe 
descendants  of  Eliphaz. — It  was  against  the  second 
of  these  that  Moses  and  Joshua  fought,  (Exod.  xviL 
8^13.)  against  which  tribe  perpetual  hostility  was  to 
be  maintained,  ver.  16;  1  Sam-  7v%  It  was  also, 
most  probably,  to  the  ancient  Amalekites  (1.)  that 
Balaam  alluded  (Numb.  xxiv.  20.)  as  having  been 
^Jtrst  of  the  nations,"  for  the  descendants  or  Esau 
were  very  far  from  answering  to  this  title  ;  in  fact, 
they  were  but  just  a{)pearing  as  a  tribe,  or  family. 
Even  at  this  day,  the  Arabs  distinguish  between 
families  of  pure  Arab  blood,  and  those  of  mixed  de- 
scent; but  they  include  the  posterity  of  Isbmoel 
among  those  of  mixed  descent,  while  they  reckon 
the  Amalekites  by  parentage  as  of  pure  blood.  The 
posterity  of  Esau,  therefore,  could  hardly  claim 
privilege  above  that  of  Isbmael,  either  by  antiquity, 
or  by  importance.  Neither  is  it  any  way  likelv,  that 
the  Amalekites  of  Esau's  fiimily  should  extend  their 
settlements  to  where  we  find  those  Amalekites  (2.) 
who  attacked  Israel  at  the  very  borders  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea.  Instead  of  Mao- 
chMi,  (DeuL  iii.  14;  Josh,  xi'u  5 ;  xiii.  11,  la)  the  LXX 
read,  '^the  kings  of  the  Amalekites,''  which  implies 
that  thi^  people  had  occupied  very  extensive  territo- 
ries. The  same  countries  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by 
David,  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  7.  where  he  had  already 
mentioned  Edom,  the  Ishmaelites,  Moab,  &c.  yet 
distinct  from  these  he  mentions  Gebel,  Ammon,  and 
Amalek ;  consequentlv  this  Amalek  was  not  of  the 
descent  of  Esau,  or  of  Isbmael. 

The  spies  sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Numb.  xiiL  29.)  report,  mat  the  Amalekites  inhabit- 
ed the  south ;  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  equiv- 
ocation of  David  to  Achish,  1  Sam.  xxviL  David 
invaded  the  Amalekites,  ver.  8.  but  in  ver.  10.  he 
Bs^s,  he  went  **  against  the  south  of  Judah,"  the  south 
of  the  Jerahmeelites,  the  south  of  the  Kenites ;  which 
indeed  was  very  true,  as  he  went  asainst  the  Amalek- 
ites, who  were  south  of  all  those  places. 

I.  A3(ANA,a  mountain,  mentioned  in  Cant.  iv.  8. 
and  by  some  supposed  to  be  mount  Amanus,  in  Ci- 
lirta.  Jerome  and  the  rabbins  describe  the  land  of 
Israel  as  extending  northward  to  this  mountain ;  and 
it  is  known  that  ^lemon's  dominion  did  extend  so 
far.  Mount  Amanus,  with  its  continuations,  separates 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  reaches  from  the  Meoiterra- 
nean  to  the  Euphrates. — [The  Amana  of  the  Canti- 
cles, however,  is  rather  the  southern  part  or  sum- 
mit of  Antilibanus ;  so  called  perhaps  from  the  river 
Amana,  which  descended  from  it.  See  Gesenius 
HeK  Lex.    Reland  Pal.  p.  320.    R. 

II.  AMANA,  a  river  of  Damoscus.    See  Abaita. 
L  AMA RI A 11,  eldest  son  of  Meraioth,  and  father 

of  the  high-priest  Ahitub,  was  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  but  we  are  not  able  to  fix  the  years  of 
his  pontificate.  His  name  occurs  1  Chron.  vi.  7. 
and  if  he  actuaOy  did  exercise  this  ofiice,  he  should 
be  placed,  as  we  think,  hefort  Eli,  Who  was  succeeded 
by  Ahitub,  who,  in  the  Chronicles,  is  put  qfUr  Ama- 
nab,  ver.  7^ — rTh^re  was  another  of  this  name,viz. — 
IL  AMARiAl^  high-priest  at  a  later  period,  the 
MO  of  Azariah,  but  also  the  father  of  a  second  Ahi- 
tub, 1  Chros.  vi.  11.  In  like  manner,  in  the  same 
fist,  there  are  three  higb-priesta  bearing  the  name  of 
Agariah,    R. 


in.  AMARIAH,great-ffrandfttherof  the  prophet 
Zephaniah,  and  father  of  Gedaliah,  Zeph.  i.  I. 

I.  AM  ASA,  s(Hi  of  Jether  or  Ithra  and  Abi^pil, 
David's  sister.  Absalom,  during  his  rebellion  against 
David,  placed  his  cousin,  Amasa,  at  the  head  of  hia 
troops,  (2  Sam.  xviL  25.)  but  he  was  defeated  bv 
Joab.  A  fler  the  extinction  of  Absalom's  party,  David, 
from  dislike  to  Joab,  who  had  killed  Absalom, 
offered  Amasa  his  pardon  and  the  command  of  the 
army,  in  room  of  Joab,  whose  insolence  rendered 
him  insupportable,  2'  Sam.  xix.  13.  On  the  revolt 
of  Sbeba,  son  of  Bichri,  David  ordered  Amasa  to 
assemble  all  Judah  against  Sheba ;  but  Amasa  de- 
laying, David  directed  Abisbai  to  pursue  Sheba,  with 
what  soldiers  he  then  had  about  his  person.  Joab, 
with  his  people,  accompanied  hhn ;  and  when  tbev 
had  reached  the  great  stone  in  Gibeon,  Amasa  joined 
them  with  his  forces.  Joab's  jealousy  being  excited, 
he  formed  the  dastardly  and  cruel  purpose  of  assas- 
sinating his  rival — **^  Then  said  Joab  to  Amasa,  Art 
thou  in  health,  my  brother  ?  and  took  him  by  the 
beard  whli  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him ;"  but  at  the 
same  time  smote  him  with  the  sword.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Amasa,  David's  nephew,  ch.  xx.  4 — 10, 
A.  M.  2982. 

II.  AMASA,  son  of  Hadlai,  opposed  the  admia- 
sion  of  such  captives  as  were  taken  from  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  m  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  into  Samaria,  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  12. 

AM  AS  AI,  a  Le\dte,  who  joined  David  with  thirty 

Sdlant  men,  while  in  the  desert,  flying  from  SauL 
avid  went  to  meet  them,  and  said,  '^  If  ye  bo  come 
peaceably  to  help  me,  mine  heart  shall  be  knit  unto 
you:  but  if  ye  be  come  to  betray  me  to  mine  ene- 
mies, seeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine  hands,  tlie 
God  of  our  lathers  look  thereon  and  rebuke  it." 
Then  said  Amasai,  ^  Thine  are  wo,  David,  and  on 
thy  side,  thou  son  of  Jesse:  peace  be  unto  thee,  and 
peace  be  to  thine  helpers.''  David,  therefore,  re- 
ceived them;  and  gave  them  a  command  in  his 
troops,  1  Chron.  xii.  18. 

AMATH,  or  Emath,  a  city  of  S3rria ;  the  same 
with  Emesa  on  the  Orontes.    See  Hamath. 

AMATHITIS,  a  district  in  Syria  ^vith  the  capital 
city  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes,  1  Mace.  xii.  25.  See 
Hamath. 

I.  AMAZIAH,  son  of  Joash,  eighth  king  of  Judah, 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.)  succeeded  his  father,  A.  M. 
3165.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of  a^  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  reignea  twenty-nme  years  at 
Jerusalem.  He  did  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
but  not  with  a  perfect  heart  When  settled  in  liis 
kingdom,  he  put  to  death  the  murderers  of  his  father, 
but  not  tlieir  children ;  because  it  is  written  in  the 
law,  '*  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  chilaren  be  put  to  death 
for  the  fathers ;  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for 
his  own  sin,"  Deut  xxiv.  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  2,  3,  4. 
Designing  to  proceed  against  Edom,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  about 
fifly-four  years  before,  (2  Kings  viiL  20.)  Amaziah 
mustered  300,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  To  these 
he  added  100,000  men  of  Israel ;  for  which  he  paid 
100  talents,  about  $150,000.  But  a  prophet  of^the 
Lord  came  to  him,  and  said,  ^  O  king,  let  not  the 
army  of  Israel  go  vrith  thee ;  for  the  Lord  is  not 
with  Imiel."  .^aziah,  hereupon,  sent  back  those 
troops ;  and  they  returned  strongly  irritated  ajiainat 
him.  They  dispersed  themselves  over  the  ciues  of 
Judah,  fh>m  Betn-horon  to  Samaria,  killed  3000  men, 
and  carried  off  a  great  booty,  to  make  theiosehrea 
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nmondii  ibr  that  they  had  expected  from  Edom. 
Aitmxiah,  with  his  own  forces,  mve  battle  to  the 
Kilomltea.  in  the  Volley  of  Salt,  killed  10,000,  and 
took  10.000  more,  who  bad  saved  themselves,  in  all 
probability,  on  a  rock,  where  they  were  assaulted, 
and  from  whence  they  were  thrown  headlong,  and 
tlioreby  dashed  to  pieces.  In  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  it  is 
said,  <*  Amaziah  took  Selah,  pSo,  (Petra,)  and  cave  it 
the  name  of  Joctael ;"  i.  e.  probably  he  took  Petra, 
the  capital  of  Arabia  Petnea;  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  he  only  took  (he  rock  (Or.  Petra)  to  which  these 
ten  thousand  Edomites  had  retreated.  Amaziah, 
having  thus  punished  Edom,  and  taken  their  gods 
prisoners,  adored  them  as  his  own  deities.  This 
provoked  the  Lord,  who,  by  a  {>rophet,  remon- 
strated with  htm  ;  but  Amaziah  was  incorrigible,  and 
the  prophet  departed  foretelling  his  premature  end. 

From  this  time  Amaziah  appears  to  have  been  so 
greatly  infatuated  as  to  think  himself  invincible,  and 
sought  a  auarrel  with  the  king  of  Israel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  his  prowess,  2  Kings  xiv.  6,  § ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  17,  seq.  Joash^s  attempts  to  conciliate 
him  proving  unavailing,  the  two  armies  came  to 
battle  near  Bethsheme^,  where  Amaziah  was  de- 
feated, and  himself  carried  prisoner  to  Jerusalem, 
part  of  whose  walls  were  demolished  by  Joash,  and 
the  most  valuable  things,  including  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver vessels  belonginff  to  the  temple,  taken  away  to 
Samaria,  ver.  11 — 14. 

Amaziah  reigned  after  this,  fifteen  or  nxteen 
years  at  Jerusalem ;  but  as  he  returned  not  to  the 
Lord  with  all  his  heart,  he  was  punished  by  a  con- 

3[>iracy  formed  agunst  him  at  Jerusalem.  He  en- 
eavored  to  escape  to  Lachish ;  but  was  assassinated, 
and  brought  back  on  horses,  and  buried  with  his  an- 
cestors, in  the  city  of  David,  A.  M.  3194.  Uzziah, 
or  Azariah,  his  son,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  suc- 
ceeded him,  ver.  19, 20, 21. 

11.  AMA2IAH,  the  priest  of  the  golden  calves  at 
Bethel,  who  procured  the  banishment  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  because  he  had  predicted  the  destruction  of 
the  high  places,  consecrated  to  idols,  and  also  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  Amos  vii.  10,  seq.    See  Amos. 

AMBASSADOR.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  called  ambassadors,  because  they  are  appointed 
by  God  to  declare  his  ^vill  to  men,  and  to  promote  a 
spiritual  alliance  with  him,  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

AMBER,  (Scirn,  chasmal,  Ezek.  i.  4,  27 ;  viii.  2.) 
is  a  yellow  or  straw-colored  gummv  substance, 
originaUy  a  vegetable  production,  but  reckoned  to  the 
mineral  kingdom.  It  is  found  in  lunips  in  the  sea 
and  on  the  shores  of  Prussia,  Sicily,  Turkey,  &c. 
Externally  it  is  rough :  it  is  very  transparent,  and  on 
being  rubbed  yields  a  fraffrant  odor.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  medicinm ;  but  is  now  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  trinkets,  ornaments,  &c. 

In  the  above  passages  of  Ezekiel,  the  Hebrew 
word  f^aahmal  is  translated  by  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate 
decirumy  i.  e.  amber,  because  the  Heb.  word  denotes  a 
very  brilliant  metal,  composed  of  silver  and  gold,which 
was  much  prized  in  antiquity ;  see  Pliny  xxxiii.  4. 
p.  23.  Others,  as  Bochart,  compare  here  the  mixture 
of  gold  and  brass,  of  which  the  ancients  had  several 
kinds;  by  which  means  a  high  degree  of  lustre  was 
obtained;  e.  g.  aes  pyropum,  fles  Corinthium,  etc. 
Something  similar  to  this  was  probably  also  the 
difficult  /a^xoi //favor  in  Rev.  L  15.  See  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  ii.  p.  877.    •R. 

.  AMBIVIUS,  (Marcus,)  succeeded  Coponius  In 
the  ffovemment  of  Judea,  A.  D.  13.  Anmus  Rufus 
was  nifl  successori  A.  D.  17. 


AMEN,  icM,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  irut,fattkfvly  cer- 
tain. It  is  used  likewise  in  affirmation ;  and  was 
often  thus  used  by  our  Saviour :  Amen,  Amen,  ver- 
ily, verily.  It  is  understood  as  expressing  a  wish. 
Amen!  so  be  it!  or  an  affirmation.  Amen,  yes:  I 
believe  it.  Numb.  v.  22,  She  shall  answer,  Amen ! 
Amen !  Deut  xxvii.  15,  16, 17,  &c.  All  the  people 
shall  answer.  Amen !  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  How  shall  ho 
who  occupieth  the  place  of  the  unlearned  say,  Amen ! 
at  thy  givmg  of  thanks  ?  seeing  he  understandeth  not 
what  thou  sayest.  The  promises  of  God  are  Anicn 
in  Christ ;  i.  e.  certain,  confirmed,  granted,  2  Cor. 
i.  20.  The  Hebrews  end  the  five  books  of  Psaliiis, 
according  to  their  distribution  of  them,  with  Amen, 
Amen;  which  the  Septuagint  translate  riroiro, 
yivono,  and  the  Latins  FuU^  fiat.  The  ^spels,  &c. 
are  ended  with  Amen.  The  Greek,  Latm,  and  otlier 
churches,  preserve  this  word  in  their  prayers,  as 
well  as  alleluia  and  hosanna.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  public  prayers,  the  people  anciently  answered 
with  a  loud  voice,  Amen !  and  Jerome  says,  that,  at 
Rome,  when  the  people  answered,  Amen !  the  sound 
was  like  a  clap  or  thunder.  Preef.  in  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  ad 
Galat.  The  Jews  assert,  that  the  gates  of  heaven 
are  opened  to  him  who  answers  Amen !  with  all  his 
might. 

^The  word  •^men  is  strictly  an  adjective,  signifying 
firm,  and  metaph.  faiihfvl.  So  in  Rev.  iii.  14,  our 
Lord  is  called  **  the  Amen,  the  faUf^vl  and  true  Wit- 
ness ;"  where  the  last  words  explain  the  preceding 
appellation.  So  Is.  Ixv.  16,  it  is  in  the  Heh.  "  the 
God  o€AmenJ*  which  our  version  renders  "God  of 
truth,'*  i.  e.  of  fidelity.  In  its  adverbial  use  it  means 
certainly,  truly,  surely.  It  is  used  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  by  way  of  emphasis,  rarely  in  the  Old 
Testament,  (Jer.  xxviii.  6.)  but  frequently  by  our 
Savioiu*  in  the  New,  where  it  is  commonly  translated 
Verily.  In  John's  Gospel  alone,  it  is  oi\en  used  by 
him  in  this  way  double,  i.  e.  Verily,  verily.  In  the 
end  of  a  sentence  it  is  often  used,  smgly  or  repeated, 
especially  at  the  end  of  hymns  and  prayers;  as 
Amen  and  Amtn,  Ps.  xli.  14 ;  Ixxii.  19 ;  Ixxxix.  53. 
The  proper  signification  of  it  here  is,  to  confirm  the 
words  which  have  preceded  and  invoke  the  fulfil- 
ment of  them ;  so  be  ii,fid.  Sept  yiroiro.  Hence  in 
oaths,  afler  the  priest  has  repeated  the  words  of  the 
covenant  or  imprecation,  all  those  who  pronounce 
the  Am>en,  bind  themselves  by  the  oath.  Num.  v.  22 ; 
Deut  xxvii.  15,  seq.  Neh.  v.  13. ;  viii.  6. ;  1  Chron.  xvi. 
36.    Compare  Ps.  cvi.  48.    R. 

AMERIJTHA,  a  town  of  Upper  Galilee,  which 
Josephus  fortified  against  the  Romans ;  (Vita  sua, 
p.  1013.)  probably  the  same  as  Meroth,  which  termi- 
nates Upper  Galilee  westward;  (Jos.  Ant  iii.  2.) 
perhaps  tlie  Mearah  of  the  Sidonians,  Josh.  xiii.  4. 

AMETHYST,  a  precious  stone,  the  ninth  in  order 
on  the  high-priest^  breastplate,  bearing  the  name  of 
Issachar,  Ex.  xxviii.  19 ;  xxxix.  12.  Its  color  resem- 
bles that  of  new  wine,  and  reflects  a  violet,  Rev. 
xxi.  20. 

I.  AMINADAB,  of  Judah,  son  of  Aram,  and 
father  of  Naason  and  ElishelMi,  wife  of  Aaron,  the 
hiffh-priest,  Exod.  vi.  23 ;  Matt  i.  4. 

II.  AMINADAB,  whose  chariots  are  mentioned, 
Cant  vi.  12.  as  being  extremely  light  **  Or  ever  I 
was  aware,  my  soul  made  me  like  the  chariots  of 
Aminadab."  He  was  very  probably  a  celebrated 
charioteer,  whose  horses  were  sui^larly  swift 

AMM  A,  a  hill  opposite  to  Giah,  not  far  from 
Gibeon,  where  Asahel  was  slain  by  Abner,  2  Sam. 
ii.24. 
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AMMAN,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  called  io 
Scnpture,  Babbath  Aromoo,  and  in  profane  authors, 
Philadelphia.    See  Rabbath. 

AMM  AN  AH,  in  the  Jewish  writers,  is  the  same  as 
mount  Uor ;  a  mount  in  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  land.  Li  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  mount  Hor  is 
called  mount  Menus;  Jonathan  writes  it  Umanis. 
Inwards  from  Ammanah  was  within  the  land,  beyond 
Ammanah  was  without  the  land,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Talmudists. 

I.  AMMON,  or  No-Ammou,  or  Ammon-No,  a  city 
of  E^gypt  The  Vulgate  generaUy  take  this  city  for 
Alexandria,  although  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
Alexandria  is  much  more  modem  than  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Nahum,  who  speak  of  No-Ammon. 
But  they  nught  believe  that  this  city  had  stood  at  or 
near  the  place  where  Alexandria  now  stands ;  though 
there  is  no  evidence  in  history  that  such  was  the  fact. 
The  prophets  describe  No-Ammon  as  being  ntuated 
among  the  rivers ;  as  having  the  waters  surrounding 
it ;  having  the  sea  as  its  rampart ;  and  as  being  ex- 
iremelv  populous.  This  description  has  induced 
some  mterpreters  to  consider  No-Ammon  as  having 
been  the  some  with  Diospolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter, 
in  Lower  Egypt.  The  ruin  of  this  city,  so  distinctly 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  occurred  pardy  under 
Ssrgon ;  and  more  fully,  though  still  not  completely, 
under  Cambyses. 

[The  name  of  the  cior  is  prooerly  JVb-«4mnMm,  i.  e. 
the  seat  or  dwelling  or  the  cod  Ammon,  Nah.  iii.  8. 
In  Ezek.  xxz.  14—16  it  is  ciuled  simply  JVb ;  and  in 
both  Nah.  iii.  8.  and  Jer.  xlvi.25,  the  English  version 
has  also  only  Ab ;  in  the  latter  case  with  a  misap- 
prehennon  of  the  sense.  See  the  next  article.  It 
neans,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  city  of 
Tbeba,  the  ancient  and  renowned  capital  of  Egvpt, 
called  abo  Diospolis  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  chief 
leat  of  the  worsnip  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  vast 
ruins  of  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Camac  still  pro- 
claim the  mnoeur  and  magnificence  with  which 
this  worship  was  conducted.  Nahum  indeed  de- 
scribes No-Ammon  as  *  situated  among  the  rivers, 
and  that  its  rampart  was  the  sea  ;*  but  this,  in  the 
highly  figurative  language  of  the  prophet,  applies 
rather  to  Thebes  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  country,  than  to  its  literal 
position. — ^The  other  Diospolis,  although  literally 
ntuated  among  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  bear  the  comparison  with 
Nineveh  which  Nahum  institutes.  See  the  Misdon- 
ary  Herald  for  1823,  p.  347,  seq.  Greppo,  Essay  on 
tlie  Hieroglyphic  Syvtem,  Best.  1830.  p.  156,  seq. 
Champollion,  E^gypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  i.  p.  199,  seq. 
ii.  p.  196,  seq. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  are  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  all  modem  travellers,  for  their 
exteut,  their  vastness,  and  their  sad  and  solitary  gnm- 
deur.  Mr.  Came,  in  his  Letters  finom  the  East,  (voL  i.  p. 
150,  seq.  Lend.  1826^)  gives  the  following  account  of 
ihem  :  **  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  noble  and  stu- 
pendous ruins  of  Thebes.  Beyond  all  othen  they 
give  you  the  idea  of  a  ruined,  yet  imperishable,  city ; 
so  vast  is  their  extent,  that  you  wander  a  long  time 
confused  and  perplexed,  and  discover  at  every  step 
some  new  object  of  interest  From  the  temple  of 
Luxor  to  that  of  Kamac  the  distance  is  a  mile  and  a 
hali^  and  they  were  formerly  connected  by  a  long 
avenue  of  q^hynxes,  the  mutuated  remains  of  which, 
the  beads  tmng  broken  off  the  greater  part,  still  line 
the  whole  path.  Arrived  at  the  end  or  this  avenue, 
yoit  eooM  to  a  lofty  gate-way  of  gnnits,  and  quite 


isolated.  About  fifly  yards  farmer  vou  enter  a  temple 
of  inferior  dimensions ;  you  then  advance  into  a  spa- 
cious area,  strewed  with  broken  pillars,  and  sur- 
rounded with  vast  and  loft^  masses  of  ruins^— all 
parts  of  the  great  temple ;  a  htde  on  your  right  is  the 
magnificent  portico  of  Kamac,  the  vivid  remem- 
brance of  which  Will  never  leave  him  who  has  once 
gazed  on  it.  Its  numerous  aDlonnades  of  pillars,  of 
Ipgantic  form  and  height,  are  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, but  without  ornament ;  the  ceiling  ana  walls  of 
the  portico  are  gone ;  the  ornamented  plat-stone  still 
connects  one  of  the  rows  of  pillars  with  a  slender 
remain  of  the  edifice  attached  to  it.  Passing  hence, 
you  wander  amidst  obelisks,  porticoes,  and  statues ; 
the  latter  without  grace  or  beauty,  but  of  a  most 
colossal  kind.  If  you  ascend  one  of  the  hills  of  rub- 
bish, and  look  around,  you  see  a  gate-way  standinff 
afar,  conducting  only  to  solitude, — and  detached  ana 
roofless  pillars,  while  others  lie  broken  at  their  feet ; 
the  busts  of  gigantic  statues  appearing  above  the 
earth,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  yet  buried,  or  the 
head  torn  away. 

''The  length  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamac  is  esti- 
mated at  1200  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  400 ;  and  among 
its  hundred  and  fifty  columns  are  two  rows,  each  pil- 
lar of  which  is  ten  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  left, 
spread  the  dreary  deserts  of  theThebais,to  the  edge 
of  which  the  cir^  extends.  The  firont  is  a  iK)inted  and 
barren  range  of  mountains.  The  Nile  flows  at  tiie 
foot  of  the  temple  of.  Luxor;  but  the  ruins  extend  far 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  to  the  very  base  of 
those  formidable  precipices,  and  into  the  wastes  of 
sand.  The  natural  scenery  around  Thebes  is  as 
fine  as  can  possibly  be  conceived."  See  No  and 
Th£bes.    *R. 

II.  AMMON,  Amoun,  or  in  later  times  Jufitee 
Ammon,  the  supreme  fpd  of  the  Esyptians,  worship- 
ped also  by  the  Ethiopians  and  Lvbians,  and  held  oy 
the  Greeks  ond  Romans  to  be  the  same  with  their 
Jupiter.  (Herod.  iL  42.  Diod.  i.  13.)  Macrobius 
declares  the  god  Ammon  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  Sun ;  and  this  view  is  supportea  by  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  in  which,  besides  nis  usual  name,  he  is 
also  called  Amon-Re,  i.  e.  Ammon,  the  Sun.  His  im- 
age sometimes  had  the  head  of  a  ram ;  and  Jablon- 
sky  hence  supposed  this  to  have  been  an  emblem  of 
the  Sun  in  spring,  when  entering  the  sign  Aries. 
(Pantheon  JEgypU  L  p.  166.)  The  New  Platonists 
held  this  gsa  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  eternal 
and  hidden  source  of  light,  the  supreme  creator 
of  the  universe,  dtjuovqyvf,  Euseb.  Frtep.  Evong. 
xi.7. 

The  origin  and  etymology  of  the  name  are  uncer- 
tain. Champollion  supposes  it  to  come  from  the 
Eeyptian  word  AMOUN,  signifying  ghryj  svhlimihi ; 
(Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons  i.  p.  217.)  though  m 
anomer  place  (Pantheon  No.  1.)  he  follows  Manetho, 
and  makes  the  word  Amon  signify  occuU,  hidden. 

The  images  of  Ammon,  as  tound  on  Egyptian  mon- 
uments, represent  a  human  figure,  with  a  youthful 
visafie,  sitting  upon  a  throne ;  or  sometimes  with  the 
head  and  sometimes  the  whole  body  of  a  ram. 
(Champollion,  Pantheon  No.  1.)  He  was  addressed 
also  by  ti^e  Egyptians  with  the  epithets  Lord  ((fihe 
resfumf  of  the  woiM,aupftme  Lora^ldng  of  the  godi. 
This  name  also  occurs  in  the  epithets  bestowed  on 
the  Pharaohs ;  e.  g.  Sim  ^  Ammon^  approotd  qfAxy- 
mon^  hdoved  ^Aamon^  &c.  He  was  worshipped  in 
temple  of  the  utmost  splendor  at  Meroe,  and  in  an 
oasM  of  the  Lybian  desert,  whither  Alexander  the 
Greatmade  an  eoqiedition ;  nut  the  chief  seat  of  his 
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wonhip  WHS  at  Thebes,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Egypt,  which  on  this  account  waa  called  No-Ammon. 
(See  the  preceding  article.)  The  god  himself  is  only 
once  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  viz.  jer.xlvi.25,  **The 
Lord  of  Hosts  saith,  Behold  I  will  punish  ^imon  qf 
JVb,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods  and 
their  kings,"  &c  The  English  version  has  here  in- 
correctly translated  the  word  Anunon  by  a  mvUi- 
tude,—3ee  Gresenius^  Thes.  Ling.  Heb.  p.  115.  Grep- 
po,  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Syst  Bost  1830.  Ap- 
pendix M.  p.  225.    *R. 

HI.  AMMON,  or  Ben-Ammi,  {son  of  my  ptopU^) 
son  of  Lot,  by  his  vounger  daughter.  Gen.  2ux.  34, 
3d.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  a  famous 
people,  always  at  enmity  with  Israel. 

AMMONITES,  the  descendants  of  Ammon,  or 
Ben-Ammi,  a  son  of  Lot;  and  called,  sometimes, 
Ammanites.  They  destroyed  an  ancient  race  of 
giants  called  Zamzummim,  and  seized  their  country, 
which  lay  south-east  of  Judea,  Deut.  ii.  19— -21. 
Their  territory  extended  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jab- 
bok,  and  from  the  Jordan  a  considerable  distance  into 
Arabia.  Then:  capital  city  was  Rabbab,  (also  Rab- 
bath  Aumion,  and  afterwards  Philadelphia,)  which 
stood  on  the  Jabbok.  They  were  gross  idolaters ; 
their  chief  idol  beins  Moloch,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Saturn.  They  were  dispossessed  of  part 
of  their  territories  Iw  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites ; 
but  God  restrained  Moses  and  Israel  from  attacking 
them,  because  he  did  not  intend  to  give  any  of  the 
remaining  part  of  their  land  to  the  Hebrews.  Never- 
theless, as,  before  Israel  entered  Canaan,  the  Amo- 
rites had  conquered  a  ^reat  part  of  their  country, 
Moses  retook  it,  and  divided  it  between  the  tribes  of 
Gad  and  Reuben. — ^After  the  death  of  Othniel,  the 
Ammonites  and  Amalekites  joined  with  Eglon,  king 
of  Moab,  to  oppress  Israel,  whom  they  governed  for 
18  years.  In  the  time  of  Jephthah  the  Ammonites 
declared  war  against  Israel,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  latter  detained  a  great  part  of  the  country  which 
had  formerly  been  theirs,  before  the  Amorites  pos- 
sessed it.  But  Jephthah  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  Judg.  xi.  In  the  beginning  of  Saul's 
reiffn,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having  at- 
tacked Jabesh-Gil^ul,  reduced  it  to  a  capitulation, 
(1  Sam.  xi.  1.]  but  he  would  accept  of  no  other  con- 
ditions, than  tne  inhabitants  submittijig  to  have  every 
man  his  right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  on 
Israel.  Saul,  however,  coming  seasonably  to  tbeir 
aid,  delivered  the  people  from  this  intt>nded  bai'bar- 
jty.  About  (50  years  after  this,  David,  who  had  been 
upon  friendly  terms  with  the  king  of  Ammon,  sent 
compiimeuts  of  condolence,  after  his  death,  to  Ilanun, 
his  son  and  successor.  The  Anmionite,  however, 
aftecting  to  regard  the  ambassadors  as  spies,  treated 
them  in  a  very  degi-ading  manner.  Da\id  avenged 
the  affront,  and  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the  Moab- 
ites,  and  the  Syrians,  their  allies,  2  Sam.  x.  From 
this  period  to  the  death  of  Ahab,  about  140  years, 
Ammon  and  Moab  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Israel,  2  Kiugs  L  1.  Two  years  after  the  death  of 
Ahab,  Jehoram,  his  son,  defeated  the  Moabites,  (A. 
M.  3109, 2  Khigs  iii.  7,  to  end,)  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  reduced  them  to  obedience.  At  the 
.same  time  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  peo- 
ple, made  an  irruption  into  Judah,  but,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord  revealed  to  Jahaziel,  the 
combined  army  was  wholly  destroyed  by  mutual 
slaughter,  2  Chron.  xx. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  seem  now  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  they  were  no 


longer  able  to  harass  their  enemies,  the  Israe 
but  after  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  had  been  carried  captive  by 
lath-Pileser,  (A.  M.  3264,)  they  took  possession  o 
cities  belonging  to  those  tribes ;  and  tor  this  they 
reproved  and  threatened  by  the  prophet  Jerer 
Jer.  xlix.  1 — 6.    But  great  as  had  been  their  gui 
to  this  time,  it  was  much  aggravated  by  their  ins 
triumph  over  the  people  of  Israel,  when  their  tei 
was  destroyed  and  themselves  carried  away  by  N 
chadnezzar.    They  had  even  joined  with  Nebuc 
nezzar  in  making  war  on  the  Jews,  2  Kings  xx: 
Urged  on,  too,  by  BaaUs,  king  of  the  Ammoi 
Ismael,  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  murdered  Gedaliali 

fovernor  over  Judea  appointed  by  Nebuchadue 
er.  xL  14,  seq.  xli.  1 — 10.  The  Lord,  how* 
showed  his  displeasure  at  their  conduct,  and  Ez 
was  commissioned  to  foretell  that,  as  the  rewai 
their  unfeeling  and  profane  triumph,  they  sh 
themselves  be  dehvered  to  the  men  of  the  East : 
possession,  and  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  perish  out  o 
countries,  Ezek.  xxv.  3, 10.  We  oelieve  that 
former  part  of  this  prediction  was  fulfilled,  about 
years  afterwards,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invade 
tlie  countries  around  Judea,  and  carried  away  \ 
people,  A.  M.  3420—1.  (Josephus.)  The  fulfill 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  prediction  was  deferred  \ 
time.  Cyrus,  it  is  probable,  gave  permission  tc 
Ammonites  and  the  Moabites  to  return  into  their 
country ;  for  we  find  them  subsequently  in  their 
raer  settlements,  exposed  to  those  revolutione 
which  tlie  people  of  Sjrria  and  Palestine  were  visi 
and  subject  sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
sometimes  to  those  of  Syria.  This  agrees,  too, ' 
Jer.  xhx.  6.  where  the  prophet  foretells  that 
should  be  for  a  time  restored.  But  the  calainiti< 
which  these  people  had  been  themselves  expc 
did  not  tend  in  any  degree  to  allay  their  animog 
towards  their  neighbors ;  and  hence  we  find  t 
ready  to  liinder  the  Jews  from  again  building 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  (Nehem.  iv.  3,  seq.)  and  to  at 
them  when  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Antio( 
Epiphanes.  Judas  Maccabeus,  however,  visited  tl 
witli  tlie  just  reward  of  their  conduct,  1  Mace. 
—45.  Their  power  was  broken,  their  hostility  cea 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  prophecy  already  c\ 
they  soon  after  became  extinct,  as  a  nation.'  1 
were  gradually  blended  with  the  Arabs,  and  Ori 
assures  us,  that  in  his  days  they  were  only  knt 
under  this  general  name.    Origen  in  Job.  Ub.  i. 

AMNON,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  by  Aliint 
his  second  wife,  having  conceived  a  violent  pas 
for  Tamar,  his  sister,  became  ill;  Jonadab,  soi 
Shimeali,  David's  brother,  inquired  the  cause, 
Amnon  discovered  to  him  his  passion.    Jona 
advised  him  to  counterfeit  extreme  sickness, 
when  the  king  his  father  visited  him,  to  say,  "  I  y 
thee,  let  mv  sister  Taniar  come  and  dress  me  fooi 
my  sight,  that  I  may  see  it,  and  eat  it  at  her  hai 
Amnon  followed  this  advice,  and  tlie  king  rea 
granted  his  request. — Tamar  came  to  Amnon's  ap 
inent,  ''made  cakes  in  his  sight,  baked  them, 
poured  them  out  before  him."    Amnon  would 
nothing,  however ;  but  calling  his  sister  into  the  ii 
private  part  of  the  chamber,  and  obeying  only 
dictates  of  his  passion,  he,  by  violence,  abused  he 
After  committing  the  crime,  his  aversion   to 
became  more  excessive  than  had  been  his  love. 
mar  being  expelled  from  the  room  of  Amnon, 
brotlier  iimsalom  met  her  in  the  street,  in  teai-s 
menting,  and  having  her  head  covered  with  as! 
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He  toothed  her,  and  advised  her  to  be  silent,  but 
formed  a  determination  to  avenge  her  insult  David, 
when  informed  of  what  had  transpired,  was  extremely 
affected ;  but,  as  he  tenderly  loved  Amnon,  who  was 
his  eldest  scm,  he  refrained  from  punishing  him.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  Absalom,  who  had  restrained  his 
resentment  during  this  time,  determined  to  create  an 
opportunity  to  avenge  it,  and  for  this  purpose  he  invited 
the  king,  his  father,  and  all  his  brothers,  to  an  entertain- 
ment, at  Baal-hazor.  David  declined  the  invitation,  but 
the  princes  went  down  to  the  festival,  where  Amnon 
was  assassinated  by  Absalom's  orders,  2  Saui.  xiii. 

AMOX,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judal),  son  of  Ma- 
naasch  and  Meshullemeth  daughter  of  Haruz,of  Jot- 
bah,  began  to  reign,  A.  M.  3^31,  ante  A.  D.  643,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  reigned  only  two  years  at 
Jerusalem.  He  did  evil  in  the  siglit  of  the  Lord,  as 
his  father  Manosseh  had  done,  by  forsaking  Jeho- 
vah, and  worshipping  idols.  His  servants  conspired 
against  him,  and  slew  bun  in  his  own  house ;  but  the 
people  killed  all  the  conspirators,  and  established  his 
son  Josiah  on  the  throne.  He  was  buried  in  the 
garden  of  Uzzab,  2  Kings  xxi.  19,  seq.  2  Chron. 
xxxiiL  21,  seq. 

AMORIT£S,a  people  descended  from  the  fourth 
son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  16.  They  first  peopled  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  dwelling  m  Hazezon- 
tamar,  and  near  Hebron ;  but  afterwards  extended  their 
limits,  and  took  possession  of  the  finest  provinces  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  on  the  east,  between  the  brooks 
Jabbok  and  Amoo,  Josh.  v.  1 ;  Numb.  xiii.  29 ;  xxi.  29. 
Moses  took  this  country  from  their  king,  Sihon,  (A.  M. 
2553,)  who  refused  the  Israelites  a  passage,  on  their 
way  out  of  Egypt,  and  attacked  them  with  ail  his  force. 
Tlie  lands  wmch  the  Amorites  possessed  on  this 
side  Jordan,  were  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  those  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad.  Amos  (ch.  iL  9.)  speaks  of  their  pgantic 
.  stature  and  valor,  and  compares  their  height  to  the 
cedar,  their  strength  to  the  oak.  The  name  Amorite 
is  ofVen  taken  in  Scripture  for  Canaanite  in  general. 
Gen.  XV.  16.  See  Rosenmueller,  Bibl.  Geog.  ii.  1.  p. 
255.     Reland,  Palaest.  p.  138. 

I.  AMOS,  DKN,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
belonged  to  the  little  town  of  Tekoah,  in  Judah, 
about  12  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
a  herdsman ;  and  from  his  herds  and  fiocks  came  for- 
ward as  a  prophet,  not  in  Judah,  but  in  Israel.  He 
prophesiea  in  Bethel,  (where  the  golden  calves  were 
erected,!  under  Jeroboam  II.  about  A  M.  3215 ;  and 
Amaziao,  high-priest  of  Bethel,  accused  him  before 
the  king,  as  conspirinff  affainst  him,  and  ordered  the 
prophet  to  return  into  Judah.  Amos  answered  Ama- 
ziao, '^  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's 
son ;  but  I  was  a  herdsman,  and  a  dresser  of  svcamore 
fiuit ;  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go,  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel,"  Amos  vii.  10,  to  end.  (See  Stca- 
Moac^  He  began  to  prophesy  the  second  year  be- 
fore tne  earthquake,  m  the  rei^  of  king  Uzziah, 
(Amos  i.  1.)  which  Josephus  (with  most  commenta- 
tora)  refers  to  that  prince's  usurpation  of  the  priest's 
office,  when  he  attempted  to  offer  incense.  The 
rabbins^  and  Procopius  of  Gaza,  are  of  opinion  that 
this  happened  in  the  twenty-fif^h  vear  of  Uzziah,  A. 
M.  3319 ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  Jotham,  son  of  Uz- 
ziah, bom  A.  M.  3221,  was  of  age  to  govern,  that  is, 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  old,  when  his 
&ther  was  struck  with  a  leprosy. — It  is,  however,  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  date  of  this  earth- 
quake, although  it  is  also  referred  to  in  Zech.  xiv.  5. 


The  book  of  Amos  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Th« 
first  six  chapters  contain  admonitions  and  denuncia' 
tions ;  the  three  others,  visions.  The  former  are  di- 
rected partly  against  Israel  and  Judah,  and  partly 
against  foreign  nations,  viz.  the  Syrians,  Phenicians, 
Moabites,  and  Edomites.  Assyria  is  not  mentioned 
by  name,  but  is  clearly  implied  in  cb.  v.  17.  He 
employs  sharp  invectives  aeainst  the  sins  of  Israel, 
and  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  their 
effeminacy,  avarice,  and  harshness  to  the  poor ;  the 
si)lendor  of  their  buildings,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
tables.  He  reproves  Itarael  for  going  to  Bethel,  Dan, 
Gilgal,  and  Beersheba,  which  were  the  most  famous 
pilffrimaffes  of  the  country ;  and  for  swearing  by  the 
goas  of  mose  places. 

The  time  and  manner  of  Amos's  death  are  not 
known.  Some  authors  relate,  that  Amaziah,  priest 
of  Bethel,  provoked  by  the  discourses  of  the  prophet 
to  silence  nim,  had  his  teeth  broken  ;  (Cyril,  Pnef.  in 
Amosf)  others  say,  that  Hosea,  or  Uzziah,  son  of 
Amaziah,  struck  him  with  a  stake  on  the  temples^ 
and  almost  killed  him ;  that  in  this  condition  he  .was 
carried  to  Tekoah,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried 
with  his  fathers.    Epiphan.  de  Vita  Prophet,  c.  12. 

[All  this,  however,  is  useless  dreaming.  From  the 
circumstance  that  Amos  was  a  herdsman,  we  cannot 
draw  the  conclusion  that  he  was  therefore  rude  and 
unpolished,  or  destitute  of  cultivation.  The  exam- 
ple of  David  had  shown  long  before,  that  even  amonc 
the  lower  classes  a  high  degree  of  poetical  talent  and 
cultivation  was  sometimes  to  be  found.  In  regard  to 
style,  Amos  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  prophets. 
He  is  full  of  fancy  and  imagery,  concise,  and  yet  sim- 

Cle  and  perspicuous.  His  language  is  occasional]^ 
arsh.  His  prophecies  are  arranged  in  a  certain 
order ;  so  that  we  may  suopose  that,  afler  having  ut- 
tered them,  he  had  carefully  written  them  out.  As 
interpreters  have  been  aware  of  his  havmg  been  a 
herdsman,  thev  have  mostly  set  themselves  to  find 
onlv  pastoral  n^res  and  imagery  in  his  writings, 
and  also  somethmf;  which  should  be  low  and  incor- 
rect. But  he  exhibits  no  more  imagery  from  pas- 
toral life  than  the  other  Hebrew  poets;  and  as  to 
incorrecmess,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  taken 
into  account.  It  is  therefore  unjust,  when  Jerome 
calls  him  sermone  imperiiunij  L  e.  rude  in  speecb. — 
Such  is  the  judgment  of  Gesenius.    R. 

II.  AMOS,  ficK,  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
was,  it  is  said,  son  of  king  Joash,  and  brother  of 
Amaziah.  The  rabbins  pretend,  that  Amos,  Isaiah's 
father,  was  a  prophet,  as  well  as  his  son,  according  to 
a  rule  among  them,  that  when  the  father  of  a  prophet 
is  called  m  Scripture  by  his  name,  it  is  an  inaication, 
that  he  also  had  the  gifl  of  prophecy.  Aucustin 
conjectured,  that  the  prophet  Amos  was  the  fktner  of 
Isaiah  ;  but  the  names  of^  these  two  persons  are  writ- 
ten differently :  firit,  father  of  Isaiah ;  dcm,  amos,  the 
prophet  Amos.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  man 
of  Gfod  who  spake  to  king  Amaziah,  and  obliged  him 
to  send  back  the  hundred  thousand  men  of  Israel, 
whom  he  had  purchased  to  march  against  the  Edom- 
ites, (2  Chron.  xxv.  7,  8.)  was  Amos,  the  father  of 
Isaiah,  and  brother  of  king  Amaziah.  But  this  opin- 
ion is  supported  by  no  proofs.    See  Isaiah. 

III.  AMOS,  son  of  Kahtun,  and  ftther  of  Matp 
tathias,  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  Luke 
ui.25. 

AMOZ,  see  Amos  II. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon,  which 
flowed  artnmd  the  cdy,  and  thus  occasioned  its  nama. 
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It  WBE  originally  a  colony  of  the  AthenianSi  founded 
by  Cimon.  Under  the  Romana  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  province  of  Macedonia.  Paul  and  Si- 
las passed  through  AmphipoUs  to  Thessalonlca,  after 
they  had  been  set  at  liber^  at  Philippi,  Acts  rvii.  1. 
lu  the  middle  ages  it  received  the  name  of  Chryso- 
polls.  The  village  which  now  stands  upon  the  rate 
of  the  ancient  city  is  called  EmpoU  or  YamMi^  a  cor- 
ruption of  Aniphipolis.    R. 

AMRAM,  son  of  Kohath,  of  Levi,  married  Joche- 
bed,  by  whom  he  had  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  Moses. 
He  died  in  Egypt,  aged  137,  Exod.  vi.  20. 

AMRAPHEJL,  king  of  Shinar,  confederated  with 
Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  two  other  kings,  to 
make  war  against  the  kin^  of  Sodom,  Gomorrho,  and 
the  three  neiffhl)oring  cides,  which  they  plundered, 
and  carried  on  many  captives,  among  whom  was  Lot, 
Abraham's  nephew.  Abraham  pursued  them,  retook 
Lot,  and  recovered  the  spoil.  Gen.  xiv.    A.  M.  2092. 

AMULETS  are  properly  certain  medicines  worn 
around  the  neck  or  on  other  iNuts  of  the  body,  as  a 
preservative  against  diseases.  Among  oriental  na- 
tions they  exist  in  the  fonu  of  charms  or  talismans, 
not  only  against  diseases,  but  also  to  ward  off  danger, 
or  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Such 
amulets  are  of  great  antiquity,  (Pliny,  xxx.  24.]and  are 
also  found  at  the  present  day  not  only  in  the  East,  but 
also  among  the  nesro  tribes  of  Africa.  They  consist 
usually  of  strips  of  paper  written  over  with  sacred 
sentences,  etc.  or  of  gems  and  stones  or  pieces  of  metal 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  These  were  also  not  un- 
known to  the  HeDrews.  Li  Isa.  iii.  20,  the  rings  or 
earriuffs,  there  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  amu- 
lets of  this  kind,  made  thus  to  serve  also  the  purpose 
of  ornament.  These  were  probably  precious  stones, 
or  small  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  with  sentences  of  the 
law  or  mafic  formulas  engraved  upon  them,  and 
worn  in  the  ears  or  suspended  by  a  chain  around  the 
neck.  It  is  certain  that  earrings  were  sometimes  in- 
struments of  superstition  in  this  way,  e.  g.  Gen.  xxxv. 
4.  where  Jacob  takes  away  the  eamn^  of  his  ftmily, 
along  with  their  false  gods.  Chardm  says  (in  liar- 
mar's  Obs.  iv*  P-  248.)  **  1  have  seen  some  of  these 
earrings  with  ngures  on  them  and  strange  characters, 
which  I  believe  may  be  talismans  or  charms,  or  per- 
haps nothing  but  the  amusement  of  old  women. 
The  Indians  say  they  are  preservatives  against  en- 
chantment. Perhaps  the  earrinffs  of  Jacob's  family 
were  of  this  kind.'  Augustiii  olso  speaks  zealously 
against  earrinss  which  were  worn  as  amulets  in  his 
time,  £p.  73  ad  Posid.  See  Gesenius,  Comin.  ou  Is. 
iii.  20.  Schroeder,  p.  168,  seq.  Fundgruben  des 
Orients,  iv.  p.  86.  p.  156,  sea. 

The  later  Jews  regarded  also  as  amulets  the  phy- 
lacteries, or  sentences  of  the  law  which  Moses  had 
commanded  diera  to  wear  on  their  foreheads  and 
wrists ;  although  this  command  of  Moses  is  probably 
to  be  understood  no  more  literally,  than  the  com- 
mand to  impress  them  upon  their  hearts.  Deut.  vi.  6, 
8.  There  are  also  various  cabalistic  amulets  among 
the  later  Jews.    *R. 

ANAB,  a  city  m  the  mountains  of  Judah,  (Josh. 
xi.2] ;  XV.  50.)  which  Jerome  believed  to  he  the  same 
with  Bcth-anaba,  eight  miles  east  of  Diospolis  or 
Lydda.  Eusebius  places  Betho-anab  four  miles  dis- 
tant ftom  this  city.  But  neither  of  these  is  the  Anab 
mentioned  by  Joshua,  which  he  places,  with  Hebron 
and  Dehir,  more  to  the  south  of  Judah. 

ANAH,  son  of  Zibeou,  the  Hivite,  and  father  of 
Aholibamah,  Esau's  wife.  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.  While 
finding  asses  in  the  desert,  he  discovered  *^  springs 


of  warm  water,"  as  Jerome  translates  the  Hebrew 
K^\  The  English  version  has  mulesj  as  also  the 
Arab  and  Venetian  Greek  versions.  But  this  word 
does  not  signify  mules  in  any  oriental  dialect ;  while 
the  meaning  **  warm  springs"  is  supported  by  tlie 
Arabic  ;  see  Roeenm.  Comm.  in  loc.  Such  springs 
are  also  found  in  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  sea, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  dwelling  of  the  Seirites, 
to  whom  Anah  belonged,  and  who  inhabited  at  that 
time  the  country  to  the  soutli-west  and  south  of  tliat 
sea.  Five  or  six  miles  south-east  of  the  Dead  sea, 
tovrards  Petra,  and,  conseijuendy,  in  or  near  the  same 
recion  in  which  the  Seirites,  and  afterwards  the 
Edomites,  dwelt,  is  a  place  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  its  warm  baths,  and  calle<l  by 
them  Callirhoe,  Joseph  us  mentions  (B.  J.  i.  33. 5.)  that 
it  was  visited  by  Herod;  and  says  that  the  waters 
empty  themselves  into  the  Aspfaaltus  sea,  and  are 
also  potable  on  account  of  their  sweemess.  Pliny 
also  mentions  these  baths,  Hist  Nat.  v.  17.  Mr. 
Legh  also  visited  the  place.  In  a  deep  ravine,  a 
stream  of  considerable  size  tumbles  from  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  on  one  side,  the  foce  of  which  is  of  a 
splendid  yellow  from  the  sulphur  deposited  by  the 
water.  A  hot  rapid  stream  flov^s  at  the  bottom,  and 
receives  Uie  smaller  streams  of  boiling  water  which 
rush  down  on  all  sides.  The  water  is  so  hot  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  the  hand  in  it  half  a  minute. 
The  deposit  of  sulphur  is  very  conmderable. 
Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geog.  ii.  1.  p.  217,  seq.    R. 

ANAHARATH,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  19. 

ANAK,  A  HAKIM,  famous  giants  in  Palestine. 
Anak,  father  of  the  Anakim,  was  son  of  Arba,  who 
save  name  to  Kiijath-Arba,  or  Hebron.  He  had 
uree  sons,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  whose  de- 
scendants were  terrible  for  their  fierceness  and  stat- 
ure. The  Hebrew  spies  reported,  that  in  compar- 
ison to  those  monstrous  men,  they  themselves  were 
but  grasshoppers.  Num.  xiii.  33.  Caleb,  assisted  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  Kirjath-Arba,  and  destroyed 
the  Anakim,  Joeh.  xv.  13, 14.  Judges  i.  20.  A  few 
only  remained  in  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  Gaza, 
Gath,  and  Ashdod,  Joeh.  xi.  22.    See  GiAif t. 

ANAMIM,  second  son  of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x.  13. 
He  peopled  the  Mareotis,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  para- 
pbrast  Jonathan,  son  of  Uzziel ;  but  rather  the  ren- 
tapolis  of  Gyrene,  according  to  the  paraphrast  of 
Jerusalem.  Bochart  was  of  opinion,  that  these  Ana- 
mim  dwelt  in  the  countries  around  the  truple  of 
Jupiter  Amnion,  and  in  the  Nasamonltis.  We  believe 
the  Anamians  and  Garamantes  to  be  descended  from 
Anamim.  The  Hebrew  Ger^  or  Gar^  signifies  a  pas- 
senger or  traveller.  The  name  of  Gar-amantes  may 
be  derived  from  Ger-amttnim :  their  capital  is  called 
Garamanta,  in  Solinus.  All  this,  however,  is  mere 
conjecture. 

ANAMMELECH.  It  is  said  (2  Kings  xvii.  31.) 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  sent  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates  uito  Samaria,  burned  their  children  in 
honor  of  Anammelech  and  Adrammelech.  (Sec 
AoRAMMXLECH.)  The  god  Anammelech  is  probably 
also  the  name  of  some  deified  heavenly  body.  Those 
who  make  the  former  to  be  the  «ufi,  suppose  the  latter 
to  be  the  moon ;  but  tliis  is  not  well  siipnorted.  Hyde 
understands  it  of  the  constellation  Cnmeus,  which  in 
oriental  astronomy  is  called  the  Herasman  and  cattle , 
or  the  Cattte-star,  This  accords  well  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  stars,  &c.  which  was  prevalent  in  those 
regions.  (Hvde  de  ReL  vet  Persarum,  p.  131.)  The 
Litter  part  of  both  these  names  is  the  oriental  word 
Mdeehf  i.  e.  king.    R. 
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I.  ANANIAS,  son  of  Nebedteiu,  and  liiffh-priest 
of  the  Jews,  sacceeded  Joseph,  son  of  CamiUi,  A.  D. 
47.  He  was  sent  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria, 
to  Rome,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  emperor 
Claudius ;  but  he  justified  himself^  was  acquitted,  and 
returned.  Jos.  Ant  xx.  6. 2.  FHe  did  not,  however, 
again  recover  &e  high  priestnood ;  for  during  the 
time  that  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea,  Jonathan, 
the  successor  of  Ananias,  was  hi^priest  But  Felix 
having  caused  him  to  be  assasamated  in  the  temple, 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  8.  5.)  the  office  remained  vacant,  until 
king  Agrippa  cave  it  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabeus. 
(ib.xx.  8.  o.)  During  this  interval  the  events  in  which 
Paul  was  concerned  with  Ananias,  aa  siveu  below, 
seem  to  have  taken  place.  Ananias  at  mat  time  was 
not  in  ftct  high-priest,  but  had  usurped  the  disnity, 
or  acted  rather  as  the  high-priest's  substitute.    R. 

The  tribune  of  the  Roman  troops  which  guarded 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  having  taken  the  apostle 
Paul  into  his  custody,  when  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
Jews,  (Acts  xxiL  23,  24 ;  xxiiL  1,  seq.)  convened  the 
prieste,  and  plaoed  the  apostle  before  them,  that  he 
might  justify •himseUl  Ptuil  commenced  his  address, 
but  tftie  h]«i-priest  Ananias  immediately  command- 
ed those  fimo  were  near  him  to  strike  him  on  the 
face.  To  this  injury  and  insult  the  apostle  replied, 
**  God  is  about  to  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall ;  for 
thou  attest  to  judge  me  according  to  the  law,  but 
commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law.** 
Being  rebuked  ibr  thus  addresBUig  himself  to  the 
high-priest,  the  aposde  excused  hmiBelf  by  alleging 
that  he  was  icnorant  of  his  office.    See  Paul. 

The  asBembly  being  divided  in  opinion,  the  tribune 
ordered  Paul  to  Cenrea,  and  thither  Ananias,  and 
other  Jews,  went  to  accuse  him  before  Felix,  Acts 
xxiv.  Ananias  was  slain  by  a  seditious  faction,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  his  own  son,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Jewiah  wars.  Some  writers,  not  distinffuishing 
what  Josephus  relates  of  Ananias,  when  hi^h-priest, 
from  vrhat  he  relates  of  him  after  his  deporition,  have 
made  two  persons  of  the  same  individuaL 

II.  ANANIAS,  sumamed  the  Sadducee,  was  one 
of  the  warmest  defenders  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Roman&  He  was  sent  by  Eleazar,  leader 
of  the  mutineers,  to  M etilius,  captain  of  the  Roman 
troops,  then  shut  up  in  the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
to  promise  him  and  his  people  tneir  lives,  provided 
they  would  leave  the  place,  and  surrender  their  arms. 
MetiUos  having  smrendered  on  these  conditions,  the 
&ctioos  murdered  all  the  Romans,  except  MetUius, 
who  escaped  on  promisinflr  to  turn  Jew,  A.  D.  66^ 
Ananias  was  also  sent  by  £leazar  to  the  Idumsans, 
(A.  D.  66.)  requesting  that  they  would  assist  the  rebels 
at  Jerusalem,  aainst  Ananus,  whom  they  accused  of 
designing  to  deuver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans.    Jos. 

B.j.ari8or3a. 

IIL  ANANIAS,  one  of  the  fint  Christians  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  conceit  with  his  wife.  Sap- 
phua,  sold  an  estate,  and  secreting  part  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, carried  the  remainder  to  the  apostles, 
as  the  whole  price  of  his  inheritance,  Acts  v.  1.  Peter, 
knowing  the  fidsehood  of  this  pretension,  reproved 
him  ahirpfyj  telling  him,  **ihat  he  had  lied  to  the 
Holv  Ghost,  not  to  men  only  f  and  Ananias  fell  sud- 
denly dead  at  his  feet  Shortly  after,  his  wife,  Sap- 
phira,  ignonmt  of  what  had  transpired,  came  into  the 
asBoaiiby,  and  Peter,  having  put  me  same  question  to 
her,  as  he  had  befbre  put  to  her  husband,  she  also  was 
guUnr  of  the  like  fiUsehood ;  and  was  suddenly  struck 
nead  in  the  same  manner. 

A  number  of  conjectuns  have  been  fbrmed  as  to 
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the  reasons  which  induced  the  Holy  Spirit  tiius  to 
punish  the  ftlsehood  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  [But 
the  sin  committed  by  them  was  surely  of  no  ordinary 
dye.  They  had  feisned  the  iqppearance  of  piety ;  they 
had  attempted  to  deceive  the  apostles ;  they  had  de- 
liberately undertaken  to  commit  a  fitiud,  and  even  a 
sacrilegious  one,  inasmuch  as  the  money  destined  to 
the  use  of  the  church  of  God  was  itself  a  consecrated 
thing;  in  short  they  had  ^Ued  unto  the  Holy  Ghost' 
The  meanness  and  flagitiousness  of  their  crime  was 
idso  aggravated  by  the  circumstance,  that  those  who 
thus  really  gave  up  their  possessions  for  the  common 
use,  appear  to  have  been  themselves  sustained  from 
the  public  treasury.  The  sacred  histonr  does  not  de- 
tail to  us  specificaUv  the  motives  which  impelled 
them  to  this  course ;  but  God  read  their  hearts ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  in  this  awfiil  doom,  as  well 
as  in  idl  things  else,  the  *  Judge  of  all  the  earth  did 
right'    R. 

IV.  ANANIAS,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  at  Damascus, 
whom  the  Lord  directed  to  vi^t  Paul,  then  recently 
converted  and  arrived  at  Damascus,  Acts  ix.  10.  Ana- 
nias answered,  **  Lord,  I  have  beard  by  many  of  this 
man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  t6  thy  saints."  But 
the  Lord  stud,  **  Go  thy  way,  for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel 
unto  me."  Ananias  therefore  went  to  the  bouse  where 
Paul  resided,  and  putting  his  hands  on  him,  said, 
<*  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  appeared  unto 
thee  on  the  road,  hath  sent  me  that  thou  mightest  re- 
ceive thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  tlie  HoW  Ghost" 
We  Imow  no  other  circumstance  of  the  me  of  Ana- 
nias. The  modem  Greeks  maintain,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  bishop  of  Damascus,  a  martyr, 
and  buried  in  that  city.  There  is  a  venr  fine  church 
where  he  was  interred ;  and  the  Turks,  who  have 
made  a  mosque  of  it,  preserve  a  great  respect  fbr  his 
monument 

I.  ANANUS,  high-priest  of  the  Jews;  called  An- 
nas, Luke  iii.  2 ;  John  xviii.  13.    See  Ahnas. 

II.  ANANUS,  son  ofAnanus,  the  high-priest  men- 
tioned above,  was  high-priest  tluree  months,  A.  D.62. 
Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  cap.  8.)  describes  him  as  a 
man  extremely  bold  and  enterprising,  of  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees ;  who,  thinking  it  a  uivorable  oppor- 
mnity,  after  die  death  of  Festus,  governor  of  Judea, 
and  befbre  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  his  successor,  as- 
sembled the  Sanhedrim,  and  therein  prociured  die 
condemnation  of  James  the  brother  (or  relative)  of 
Christ,  who  is  often  called  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  some  others,  whom  thev  stigmatized  as  guilty 
of  impiety,  and  delivered  to  be  stoned.  This  was 
extremely  displeasing  to  all  considerate  men  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  sent  privately  to  king  Agrippa,  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Judea,  entreating  that  he  would 
prevent  Anantis  firom  taking  such  proceedinj^  in  fU- 
ture.  He  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  office ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  wars,  A.  D.  €7s — 
Severtd  other  Jews  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  his  accounts  of  the  last  war  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Romans.    See  Aorippa  II. 

ANATHEMA,  'AvA^^fia,  fipom  irorr/^w*,  signifiea— 
something  set  apart,  separated,  devoted.  It  'm  under- 
stood principally  to  denote  the  sbsohite,  irrevocable, 
and  entire  separation  of  a  person  from  the  communion 
of  the  fidthful,  or  from  the  number  of  the  living,  or 
from  the  privileges  of  society ;  or  the  devoting  of  anv 
man,  aninoal,  city,  or  thing,  to  he  extirpated,  destroyed, 
consumed,  and,  as  it  were,  annihilatecL  The  Hebrew 
o'^r^  ehAram,  in  Hiph.  signifies  properly  to  destroy, 
exterminate,  devote.    Moses  requires  the  Israelites  to 
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devote,  and  atterly  extirpate  tboee  who  sacrifice  to 
ftlse  goda,  Exod.  xxii.  20.  In  like  manner  God  com- 
mand thiat  the  cities  belonginir  to  the  Canaanites 
which  did  not  surrender  to  the  Israelites,  should  be 
devoted,  Deut  vii.  2, 26 ;  xx.  17.  Achan,  having  pur- 
loined part  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho,  wlidch  had  been 
devoteo,  was  stoned,  and  what  he  had  secreted  was 
consumed  with  fire,  Josh,  vi  17, 21 ;  viL — ^The  word 
durewif  or  anndhema,  is  also  sometimes  taken  for  that 
which  is  irrevocably  cotueeraUd,  vowed,  or  oflTered  to 
the  Lord,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  employed  in, 
or  returned  to,  common  uses,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29. 
**  No  devoted  thing  (absolutely  separated)  that  a  man 
ahall  devote  (absolutely  separate)  to  the  Lord,  of  man, 
beast,  or  field,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed."  Some 
assert,  that  persons  thus  devoted  were  put  to  death, 
and  quote  Jephthah's  daughter  as  an  example.  (See 
Jepbthah.)  In  the  old  Greek  writers,  anathema  is 
used  for  a  person,  who,  on  some  occasion,  devoted 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  or  as  an  expia- 
toiT  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods. — Here  the  reader 
wiU  recollect  Codrus  and  Curtius.  Sometimes  par- 
ticular persons,  or  cities,  were  devoted :  the  Israelites 
devoted  kin^  Arad's  country ;  (Num.  xxi.  2,  3.)  the 
people  at  Mizpeh  devoted  all  who  should  not  march 
agamst  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin ;  (Judg.  xx.)  and  Saul 
devoted  those  who  should  eat  before  sunset,  while 
they  were  pursuing  the  Philistines,  1  Sara.  xiv.  24. 
It  appears  by  the  execution  of  these  execrations,  that 
those  involved  in  them  were  put  to  death. 

Sometimes  particular  persons  devoted  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  accomplish  some  specific  purpose. 
In  Acts  xxiii.  12, 13,  it  is  said  that  above  forty  persons 
bound  themselves  with  an  oath,  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  The 
Essenians  were  engaged  by  oaths  to  observe  the 
statutes  of  their  sect;  and  those  who  incurred  the 
guilt  of  excommunication,  were  driven  firom  their 
assemblies,  and  generally  starved  to  deadi,  being 
obliged  to  feed  on  grass  like  beasts,  not  daring  to 
*receive  fbod  which  might  be  offered  them,  because 
they  were  bound  bv  the  vows  they  had  made,  not  to 
eat  any.    Joseph,  de  Bello,  iL  12. 

Moses  (Exod.  xxxii.  32.)  and  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  a)  in 
some  sort  anathematize  themselves.  Moses-  conjures 
God  to  forgive  Israel ;  if  not,  to  blot  him  out  of  the 
book  which  he  had  written ;  and  Paul  says  that  he 
could  wish  to  be  accursed  (anathematized,  absolutely 
separated  fh>m  life,  devoted,  and  made  over  to  deam 
— whether  momnx — burning— or  in  the  most  tremen- 
dous form — as  Achan,  &c.^  for  his  brethren,  the 
Israelites,  rather  than  see  tnem  excluded  fi^m  the 
blessings  of  Christ's  covenant,  by  their  malice  and  ob- 
duracv.  That  is,  he  would,  as  it  were,  change  places 
with  them.  They  were  now  excluded  finom  being 
the  peculiar  people  of  God ;  so  would  he  be :  they 
were  devoted  to  wrath  in  the  destruction  of  their 
state;  so  would  he  be:  they  were  excluded  from 
Christian  society ;  so  would  he  be,  if  it  would  bene- 
fit them. — I  COULD  wish  myself  anathematized  firom 
the  body  of  Chri^  if  that  might  advantage  Israel :  so 
great  is  my  affection  to  mv  nation  and  people ! 

Excommunication,  anathema,  and  excision,  are  the 
preatMt  judsments  that  can  be  inflicted  on  any  man 
m  this  world ;  whether  we  understand  a  violent  and 
ignominious  death,  or  a  separation  firom  the  society 
of  saints,  with  excluaon  from  the  benefit  of  their 

S racers  and  communion.  Interpreters  are  much 
ivided  on  the  texts  above  citea,  but  they  agree, 
that  Moaes  and  Paul  gave,  m  these  instances,  the 
most  powerfiil  prooft  of  a  perfect  charity,  and  in 


the  strongest  manner  expressed  their  ardent  desire 
to  procure  or  to  promote  the  happiness  of  tlicir 
brethren.  The  language  must  be  regarded  as  hy- 
perbolical, expressing  the  highest  intensity  of  feeling. 
Another  kmd  of  anathema,  very  peculiarly  ex- 
pressed, seems  to  mean  a  very  difierent  thing  from 
that  just  explained.  It  occurs,  1  Cor.  xvi.  &  **  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathkbca  !  MAAAif ATBA."  This  last  word  is  made 
up  of  two  Syriac  words,  signifying,  ^The  Lord 
Cometh  ;**  i.  e.  the  Lord  will  surely  come  and  will 
execute  this  curse,  by  condemning  those  who  love 
him  not.    At  the  same  time  the  opposite  is  also  im- 

Elied,  L  e.  the  Lord  cometli  also  to  reward  those  who 
>ve  him.  This  probably  was  not  now,  for  the  first 
time,  used  as  a  new  kind  of  cursing  by  the  a[K>stie, 
but  was  the  application  of  a  current  mode  of  speech 
to  the  purpose  he  had  in  contemplation.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  by  inspecting  the  manners  of  the  East,  we 
may  illustrate  the  import  of  this  singular  passn^. 
The  foUowing  extract  firom  Bruce,  (voL  i.  p.  112.] 
though  it  does  not,  perhaps;  come  up  to  the  full 
power  of  the  apostle^s  meaning,  will. probably  give 
the  idea  which  was  commonly  attached  to  the  phrase. 
Mr.  Bruce  had  been  forced  oy  a  pretended  saint,  in 
Egypt,  to  take  him  on  board  his  vessel,  as  if  to  carry 
him  to  a  certain  place ;  Mr.  B.  however,  meant  no 
such  thing,  and  having  set  him  on  shore  at  some 
little  distance  fit>m  whence  he  came,  **  we  slacked 
our  vessel  down  the  stream  a  few  yards^  filling  our 
sails  and  stretching  away.  On  seeing  this,  our  saint 
fell  into  a  desperate  passion,  cursing,  blaspheming, 
and  stamping  with  his  feet ;  at  every  word  crying 
<*  Shar  Ullah  f  i.  e;  ^Mat  G<»il^8Siu>,  and  do  jus- 
tice !"  This  appears  to  be  the  stronsest  execmtion 
this  passionate  Arab  could  use,  q.  d.  **  To  punish  you 
adequately  is  out  of  my  power ;  I  remit  you  to  the 
vengeance  of  God  i** — hi  not  this  also  the  import  of 
t^wihtnia  Maranaiha  9 

Excommunication  was  a  kind  of  Anathema  used 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  it  is  now  among  Christians. 
Anathema  was  the  greatest  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  by  it  the  criminal  was  deprived,  not  only 
of  communicating  in  prayers  and  otlier  holy  offices, 
but  of  admittance  to  the  church,  and  of  conversation 
with  believers.  Excommunicated  persons  could  not 
perform  any  public  duty;  they  could  be  neither 
judges  nor  wimesses ;  they  could  not  be  present  at 
funerals,  nor  circumcise  their  own  sons,  nor  sit  down 
in  the  company  of  others,  nearer  than  four  cubits  ; 
they  were  incapable  of  the  rites  of  burial ;  and  a  lar/^e 
stone  was  left  on  their  graves,  or  the  people  threw 
stones  on  their  sepulchres,  and  heapea  stoncH  over 
them,  as  over  Achan,  and  Absalom,  Josh.  vii.  2G ;  2 
Sam.  xviii.  17.     See  Excommunication. 

ANATHOTH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  (Josh.  xxi.  18.) 
about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem,  according  to  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  or  twenty  furlongs,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  where  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  bom,  J  or. 
i.  1.  It  was  given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family, 
and  was  a  city  of  refuge. 

ANCHOR,  see  Ship. 

ANDREW,  the  apostle,  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida, 
and  brother  of  Peter.  He  was  first  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  lefl,  to  follow  our  Saviour, 
afler  the  testimony  of  John,  John  i.  40,  44.  Andrew 
introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and  after  accompany- 
ing our  Saviour  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  they  re- 
turned to  their  ordinary  occupation,  not  expecting, 
perhaps,  to  be  further  employed  in  his  service. 
Some  montha  after,  Jesus  met  thein  while  fishing. 
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and  called  them  to  a  regular  attendance  on  his  per- 
BOD  and  minifltry,  promising  to  make  them  fishers 
of  men,  Matt.  iv.  lo,  19 ;  John  vi.  8.  Of  his  subse- 
quent life  nothing  is  known ;  the  book  of  Acts  makes 
no  mention  of  him.  Some  of  the  ancients  are  of 
oi>inion,  that  Andrew  preached  in  Scythia ;  others, 
that  he  preached  in  Greece;  others,  in  Epirus, 
Acliaia,  or  Argos.  The  modern  Greeks  make  him 
founder  of  the  church  of  Bvzantium,  or  Constanti- 
nople, which  the  ancients  Knew  nothing  of.  The 
Acts  of  his  Martyrdom,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiouity,  though  not  authentic,  affirm  that  he  suf- 
ferea  martyrdom  at  Patraa,  in  Achaia,  being  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  on  a  cross  by  Egieus,  procon- 
sul of  that  province.  See  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T. 
ToL  ii. 

ANDRONICUS,  one  of  the  great  men  belongmg 
to  the  court  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  left  by 
that  prince  to  povem  the  city  of  Antioch,  while  he 
went  into  Cilicia,to  reduce  certain  places  which  had 
revolted.  Mcnelaus,  the  pretended  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  thought  this  circumstance  might  fiivor  his 
design  of  gettinrrid  of  Onias,  whose  dignity  he  un- 
justly possessed,  and  who  had  arrived  at  Antioch 
with  accusations  against  him.  He  therefore  addressed 
himself  to  Andronicus  with  large  presents;  but 
Oniaa,  being  informed  of  it,  reproached  him  very 
sharply,  secluding  himself  all  the  while  in  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Daphne,  (a  suburb  of  Antioch,  wherein  was 
a  ftmous  temple,  and  whem  Julian  the  Apostate 
afterwards  sacrificed,)  lest  anjr  violence  should  be 
offisred  to  him.  Menelaus  solicited  Andronicus  so 
powerfuUy  to  despatch  Onias,  that  he  went  in  per- 
son to  Daphne,  and'  promised,  with  solemn  oaths, 
that  he  would  do  him  no  injuiy,  thereby  persuading 
him  to  leave  his  place  of  refuge.  As  soon  as  Onias 
had  quitted  the  sanctuary,  however,  Menelaus  seized 
him  and  put  him  to  death.  When  the  king  returned 
from  his  expedition,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
death  of  Onias,  he  shed  tears,  commanded  Androni- 
cus to  be  divested  of  the  purple,  to  be  led  about  the 
city  in  an  ignominious  manner,  and  to  be  killed  in 
the  very  place  where  he  had  killed  Onias,  2  Mace, 
iv.  A.  M.  3834. 

AN  CM,  (Ul  two  faunUdfUf)  a  city  of  Issachar, 
siven  to  the  Levites,  1  Chron.  vi.  73.  In  the  paral- 
&I  passage.  Josh.  xix.  31,  it  is  called  En-gannim,  i.  e. 
fountain  of^the  gardens. 

I.  ANER,  a  city  of  Manaaseh  given  to  the  Levites 
of  Kobath's  fiurnily,  1  Chron.  vi.  70. 

II.  ANER,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  three  Canaanites 
who  joined  their  forces  with  those  of  Abraham,  in 
pursuit  of  the  kings  Chedoriaomer,  Amraphel,  and 
their  alliea,  vrho  had  pillaged  Sodom,  and  carried  off 
Lot,  Abraham^b  nephew,  uen.  xiv.  94.  They  did  not 
imitate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  patriarch,  how- 
ever, but  retained  their  share  of  the  spoil. 

ANGARIARE.  The  evangelists  use  this  term  as 
equivalent  to  pbess  : — to  conHrain  or  take  by  font. 
The  word  ongtai,  whence  anganart  is  derived,  comes 
originally  from  the  Pernans,  who  called  the  post- 
boys which  carried  the  letters  and  orders  or  the 
king  to  the  provinces,  angares.  As  these  officers 
compelled  the  people,  in  places  they  passed  through, 
to  furnish  them  whh  gmdes,  hors^  and  carriages, 
the  word  angmriare  became  expressive  of  constramts 
of  that  nature.  (See  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  6.  17.  Herodot 
vitL  98.  (Compare  also  Esth.  viii.  10, 14.)  It  appears 
that  the  Jews  were  subject  to  these  angartt  under 
the  Romans.  Jesus  sud  to  his  disciples,  ''Whoso- 
ever shall  eosycl  iku  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 


twain  ;**  and  Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  was  compelled  to 
bear  our  Saviour's  cross.  Matt.  v.  41 ;  xxvii.  33. 

These  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  import  of  the  word  Anoaeure,  but 
a  more  accurate  conception  may  be  formed,  from 
the  following  portrait  or  an  angare^  as  furnished  by 
Colonel  Campbell : — 

''  As  I  became  familiarized  to  my  Tartar  |[uide,  I 
found  his  character  disclose  much  better  traits  than 
his  first  appearance  bespoke.  The  first  object  he 
seemed  to  have  in  view  on  our  journey,  was  to  im- 
press me  with  a  notion  of  his  consequence  and  au- 
thority, as  a  messenger  belonging  to  the  sultan.  As 
aU  those  men  are  employed  by  the  first  magistrates 
in  the  country,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  links  of  com- 
munication between  them,  they  think  themselves  of 
great  importance  to  the  state ;  while  the  great  men, 
whose  business  they  are  employed  in,  make  them 
feel  the  weight  of  their  authonty,  and  treat  them 
with  the  greatest  contempt:  hence  thev  become 
habitually  servile  to  their  superiors,  and,  bv  natural 
consequence,  insolent  and  overbearing  to  tneir  infe- 
riors, or  those  who,  being  in  their  power,  they  con- 
ceive to  be  so.  As  carriers  of  aespatches,  their 
power  and  authority,  wherever  they  go,  are  in  some 
points  undisputed ;  and  they  can  comrl  a  supply 
of  provisions,  horses,  and  attendants,  wherever  it 
suits  their  occasion;  nor  dart  anu  man  reoiat  their 
right  to  take  the  hone  from  under  kim,  to  proceed  on 
the  emperor's  business,  be  the  owner^  occaaon 
ever  so  pressing.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  at  a  cara- 
vanserai, he  immediately  called  lustily  about  him  in 
tfie  name  of  the  sultan ;  demanding,  in  a  menacing 
tone  of  voice,  fresh  horses,  victuals,  &c.  on  the 
instant  The  terror  of  this  great  man  operated  Kke 
magic;  nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  of  the 
men,  the  briskness  of  the  women,  and  the  terror  of 
the  children ;  but  no  quickness  of  preparation,  no 
effi)rt  could  satisfy  my  gentleman ;  he  would  show 
me  his  power  in  a  still  more  striking  point  of  view, 
and  feu  to  belaboring  them  with  his  wnip,and  kick- 
ing them  with  all  his  might."  (Campbeirs  Travels. 
Part  ii.  pages  92. 94.)  If  such  were  the  behavior  of 
this  messenger,  whose  character  opened  so  &vorably, 
what  may  we  suppose  was  the  brutality  of  thoee 
who  had  not  the  same  sensibility  in  thehr  composi- 
tion ?  and  what  shall  we  say  to  that  meekness,  which 
directed  to  go  double  what  such  a  despot  should  re- 
quire ? — "  if  he  comptU  thee  to  go  a  mile  with  him — 
go  two,**  MatL  V.  41.    See  Ports. 

I.  ANGEL,  a  messenger.  This*  word  answers  to 
the  Hebrew  yfhcy  mdiddu  In  Scripture,  we  tn- 
quently  read  of  missions  and  appearances  of  angels, 
sent  to  declare  the  will  of  God,  to  comcLte&ch^  re- 
prove, or  comfort  God  gave  the  bw  to  Moses,  and 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  by  the  mediation  of 
angels,  who  represented  him,  and  who  wpake  in  his 
name.  Acts  vii.  90,  63 ;  GaL  iii.  19. 

Origen,  Bede,  and  others,  thmk  that  angels  were 
created  at  the  same  time  as  the  heavens,  and  that 
Moses  included  them  under  the  expression — ''In  the 
beginning,  God  created  the  heavens;"  others  sup* 
pose  that  they  are  intended  under  the  term  Kghif 
which  God  created  on  the  first  day ;  while  some  are 
of  opinion  that  they  were  created  before  the  world 
— ^which  seems  countenanced  by  Job  xxxviii.  4.  7. 
"Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth;— «nd  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy?" 

Many  of  the  fttfaen,  led  into  mistake  by  the  book 
of  Enoch,  and  by  a  pungo  In  Genesis,  (vi.  9.) 
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wheran  it  is  aaid^  **  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daugh- 
ten  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  and  thev  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose,"  imagined  that  angels 
were  corporeal,  and  capable  of  sensual  pleasures. 
It  is  true,  they  call  them  spirits,  and  spiritual  beings, 
but  in  the  same  sense  as  we  call  the  wind,  odors,  va- 
pors, &c.  spirituaL  Others  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  and 
those  in  great  number,  have  asserted,  that  angels  were 
purely  spiritual ;  and  this  is  the  common  opinion. 

Before  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  we  find  no  angel 
mentioned  by  name ;  and  the  Tabnudists  affirm  that 
they,  brought  their  names  thence.  Some  have  ap- 
propriated angels  to  empires,  nations,  provinces, 
cities,  and  peisons.  For  mstance,  Michael  is  con- 
sidered as  protector  of  Israel:  <* Michael,  your 
mince,"  says  die  angel  Gabriel  to  Daniel,  ch.x.21. 
Gabriel  speaks  also  of  the  aneei,  protector  of  Persia, 
according  to  the  majority  of  interpreters,  when  he 
sa^s,  that  **the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
withstood  him  one-and-twenw  days."  Luke  (Acts 
zvi.  9.|  tells  ui^  that  a  man  of  Macedonia  appeared 
to  Paul  in  the  nupht,  and  said  to  him,  **  Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us ;"  which  has  been  [improper- 
ly] understoodof  the  ang[el  of  Macedonia  invitinffnim 
into  the  province  committed  to  his  care.  The  LXX 
(Deut  xxxii.*8.)  say,  that  <<God  had  set  the  bounds 
of  the  peoples,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
angels  of  Israel ;"  which  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
the  government  of  each  particular  country  and  na- 
tion, wherewith  God  had  intrusted  his  angels.  But 
our  Kngliah  trsnslators  keep  more  eiuictly  to  the 
original,  and  render  it,  '^He  set  the  bounds  of  the 
peoples  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israe*. 

John  addressed  lettere  to  the  angels  of  the  seven 
Christian  churches  in  Asia  Minor;  meaning,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  fathers,  not  the  bishops  of  those 
churches,  but  angels,  who  were  appointed  by  God 
for  their  protection.  But,  as  the  leam^  Prideaux 
observes,  the  minister  of  the  synagogue,  who  offi- 
ciated in  offering  up  the  public  prayers,  being  the 
mouth  of  the  congregation,  delegated  by  them,  as 
their  representative,  messenger,  or  angel,  to  address 
God  in  jmyer  for  them^  was  in  Hebrew  called  iS%e- 
liach'Zwbor^  u  e.  the  angel  of  the  churchy  and  that 
hence  the  bishops  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are 
in  the  Revelation,  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  syn- 
agogue, called,  angels  of  those  churehes.  Connect. 
£c.  Part  L  Book  vi. 

Guardian  angels,  however,  appear  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Old  Testament  Jacob  speaks  (Gen.  xlviii. 
16.)  of  ike  ongd  who  had  ddivered  him  out  ofaU  dtm- 
gen.  The  Psalmist,  in  several  places,  mentions 
Bnfek  as  protecton  of  the  righteous;  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7 ; 
zcL  11.)  and  this*  was  the  common  opini<m  of  the 
Jews  In  our  Saviour's  time.  When  Peter,  having 
been  released,  came  from  prison  to  the  house  where 
the  disciples  were  assemblpd,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  those  within  thouf^ht  it  was  his  guardian  angel, 
and  not  himself  Acts  xii.  15.  Our  ^viour  enjoins 
us  not  to  despise  litUe  ones^  (i.  e.  his  followers,)  he- 
emme  &mr  angels  cmdinuo^  behold  the  face  of  our 
hemenly  JFUAer,  Matt  zviii.  10.  Both  Jews  and 
heathen  believed  that  particular  ansels  were  com- 
minioned  to  attend  individuals,  and  had  the  care  of 
thdr  conduct  and  protection.  Heaiod,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  authora,  says,  tlmt  there  are  good 
angels  on  earth ;  whom  he  thus  describes : 


spirits,  by  great  Jove  designed 
To  ba  on  eaith  tto  guardians  of  mankind; 
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Invisible  to  mortal  eyes  thev  go, 
And  mark  our  actions,  sood  or  bad,  below ; 
The  immortal  spies  with  watchful  care  preside. 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  round  their  charges  glide 
They  can  reward  with  glory  or  with  gold ; 
Such  power  divine  permission  bids  them  hold. 

Open  et  Dies,  lib.  L  ver.  121. 

Plato  says  (de  Legibus,  lib.  z.)  that  every  persou 
has  two  ddBtnona^  or  gemt,  one  prompting  him  to 
evU,  the  other  to  good.  Apuleius  speaks  but  of  one 
daemon  assigned  to  every  man  by  Plato,  Ex  hoc  sub- 
Itmiore  damonum  amia^  Plato  auiumai  smgvlia  ho- 
mtni&uf  in  viid  ojgemd  UHes^  el  cutlodes  mngulos  ad- 
dUoM^qui  nemini  conipicm  semper  adiinl,  Li}>el.  de 
Deo  Socratis. 

The  apostle  Paul  hints  at  a  subordination  among 
the  angels  in  heaven,  one  differing  finom  another, 
either  in  office  or  glory :  but  the  iatfaen  who  have 
interpreted  tlie  apostle's  words  are  not  a^rei^l  on 
the  number  and  order  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
Origen  was  of  opinion,  that  Paul  mentioned  part 
only  of  the  choira  of  angels,  and  that  there  were 
many  others  of  which  he  said  nothing;  and  this  no- 
tion may  be  observed  in  many  of  the  subsequent  fa- 
thers. Otherehave  reckoned  up  nine  choirs  of  angels. 
The  author,  who  is  commonly  cited  under  the  name 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  admits  but  tliree  hie- 
rarchies, and  three  orders  of  angels  in  each  liierarchy. 
In  the  first,  are  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  thrones; 
in  the  second,  dominions,  mights,  and  powers ;  in 
the  third,  principalities,  archangels,  and  ancels. 
Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders, 
and  give  them  difierent  names  accordinf^  to  their  de- 
grees of  power  and  knowledge;  but  this  rests  only 
on  the  ima^ation  of  tliose  who  amuse  themselves 
with  speakmg  very  particularly  of  things  of  which 
thev  know  nothing. 

Raphael  tells  Tobias,  (Tobit  xii.  15.)  that  he  is  one 
of  the  seven  angels  who  attend  in  the  presence  of 
(>od.  Michael  tells  Daniel,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
chief  princes  in  the  court  of  the  Almighty,  Don.  x. 
13.  In  the  Revelation,  (viii.  2, 3.)  John  saw  seven 
angels  standing  before  the  Lord.  In  the  Apocryphal 
Testament  of  me  Twelve  Patriarchs,  they  are  called 
angels  of  the  presence,  and  in  the  Life  of  Moses,  the 
eves  of  the  Lord.  These  denominations  are,  proba- 
bly, imitations  of  what  was  a  part  of  the  customary 
order,  in  the  courts  of  the  Aseyrian,  Chaldean,  and 
Persian  kings,  where  there  were  seven  eunuchs,  or 
creat  officers,  always  near  the  prince.  Comp. 
Esther  i.  la  Dan.  v.  7. 

The  number  of  angels  is  not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  is  always  represented  as  very  great,  and, 
indeed,  innumerable.  Daniel  (vii.  10.)  says,  that  on 
his  approach  to  the  throne  of  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
he  saw  a  fiery  stream  issuing  from  it,  and  that 
"thousand  thousands  of  angels  ministered  unto  him, 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
him."  Oiur  Lord  said  that  "his  heavenly  Father 
could  ave  him  more  than  twelve  legions  of  an- 
gels" (MatL  xxvi.  53b)— more  than — seventy-two 
thousand.  The  Psalmist  describes  the  chariot  of 
God  as  attended  by  twenty  thousand  angels,  Ps. 
Ixviii.  17. 

The  Sadducees  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spurits ;  (Acts  xxiiL  8.)  but  other  Jews  paid  them  a 
superstitious  worship,  CoL  ii.  18.  The  author  of 
the  book,  entitled,  "Of  St  Peter's  Preachiuff,"  a 
a  work  or  great  antiquity,  cited  by  Clemens  of  Al- 
exandria, (Stromal,  hb.  vi.)  says,  the  Jews  pay  re- 
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to  angeb  md  a  fchangelH,  and  even  to 
the  months  and  the  moon.  C(  liaus  reoroached  diem 
afanoBt  in  the  same  manner,  (apud  Origen.  contra 
Gels.  lib.  V.)  Tertullian  assur  ea  ue,  that  Simon  and 
Cerinthua  prefened  the  med'iation  of  angels  to  that 
of  Christ.  (Lib.  de  pnescripf ;.  cap.  IS.)  Joeephus, 
and  after  him  Porphyry,  say  a,  that  the  Essenes,  at 
their  initiation^  engaged  theDoselyes,  by  oath,  to  pre- 
serve &ithfully  the  names  of  angels,  and  the  books 
relating  to  their  sect.  De  RdUo.  li.  12.  Porphyry,  de 
Abetin.  lib.  iv. 

By  the  "angels  of  the  Ljord,''  are  often  meant,  in 
Scripture — men  of  God — .prophets;  for  example, 
(Jiidg.  iL  1.)  "  An  angel  o  f  the  Lord  came  up  m>ni 
Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  6aj.d,  I  made  you  to  go  up  out 
of  Egypt,  &c.  And  it  c  ame  to  pass  when  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  spake  these  j  wonis,  they  lifted  up  theu* 
voices  and  wept;  and  they  sacrificed  there  to  the 
Lord,  and  Joehua  let  the  people  go.**  It  has  been 
thought,  that  this  an  gel  was  Joshua,  or  the  high- 
priest,  or  a  prophet ;  and  several  interpreters  have 
oeen  of  opinion,  that.  Joshua  is  described  by  Moses, 
under  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  was 
to  introduce  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  Prophets 
are  certainly  caller!  angels  of  the  Lord ;  e.  g.  Haggai 
L  3b  ^'Then  spalxe  Haggai,  the  angel  of  uie  Lord, 
from  amomr  the  angels  of  the  Lord,"^  (Heb.  imSc^  Or. 
^Ayy^^g.)  uthough  our  translation  agrees  vrith  the 
Vulgate,  mintermeting*ii6o,tiie««efiger;  '*  Thus  spake 
Ha^ai,  the  IjortTa  messengef^  in  the  Lord^s  messagej 
unto  the  people."  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor 
prophets,  is,  Dv  several  of  the  fitthers,  called  ^  the 
angel  of  God  ;^  as  his  name  rignifies  in  Hebrew ; 
but  some  believe  Ezra  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
Malachi,  or  aiigel  of  the  Lord.  (Jerome,  Pnief.  in 
MaL)  Eupoleiiuia,  speaking  of  the  prophet  Nathan, 
who  convicted  David  of  his  sm,  calls  him  **  an  angel," 
or  meflKnger,  from  the  Lord.  Calmet  renuuks  that 
ManoAh,  Samson's  fiither,  (Judj;.  xiii.  2,  &c.)  ccdls, 
indifl^rently,  atigel,  and  man  of  God,  him  who  ap- 
peared, to  hjs  wiM ;  till  his  vanishing  with  the  smoke 
of  the  bumt-ofl  ering  convinced  him  it  wss  an  angel ; 
but  it  seems  e  vident,  that  neither  Manoah,  nor  his 
wife,  took  him  for  other  than  a  prophet,  till  after  his 
disBppe  arance,  -v.  16. 

Sometimes  th  e  name  of  God  is  given  in  Scripture 
to  an  an  geL  Tl'ic  angel  who  wpeared  to  Moses  in 
the  bodi,  (Exod.  ilL  3,  &c  see  Acts  vii.  .10, 31 ;  Gal. 
iii.  19.)  who  d^li  I'ered  the  law  to  him,  who  eooke  to 
him,  and  who  gnided  the  people  in  the  wilderness, 
is  often  tailed  bys  the  name  of  God ;  and  the  Lord 
said, «"  My  name  ki  in  him,"  Exod.  xxiiL  21.  The 
angel  who  appeanxi  to  the  patriarchs,  is  likewise 
termed  God:  (Gen*  xviiL  3,  17,  22,  etc.)  not  only 
Elokim  and  »Mniaif  names  sometimes  attributed  to 
judges  and  to  prince  s,  but  also  by  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, which  belonfod  to  God  only. 

n.  ANGEL,  JDetin  T/inr  Angd,  Angd  of  Death, 
'^ngd  of  Satan,  .%igel  iif  &e  Bottmnkss  Pit.  These 
terms  sigmfy  the  devil  and  his  agents ;  evil  angels, 
ministers  of  God's  wrati  ^  and  vengeance.  God  smote 
Sennacherib's  army  witl  ithe  sword  of  the  destroying 
angel ;  (2  Kings  xix.  d5<  )  also,  the  Israelites,  by  the 
sword  of  the  angel  of  d(  tath,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  la  The 
angel  or  messenger  of  Si  itan  bufieted  Paul ;  (2  Cor. 
ziL  7.)  the  same  angel  accused  the  high-priest, 
Joshua,  before  the  Lord  ;  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2.)  and  dia- 
DUted  with  the  archangel  Michael,  about  the  body  of 
Moees^  Jude  9.  The  as  gel  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
(Rev.  ix.  11.)  or  the  an^  kinff  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
as  John,  in  the  Revelation  ,  caSs  him,  is  the  same  as 


the  prince  of  devils,  the  destroying  angel.    See 
Satajv. 

The  AiroEL  of  Death  is  the  aj^nt  which  God  com- 
missions to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body .^— The 
Persians  call  him  Mordad,  or  Asuman ;  the  rabbins 
and  Arabians,  Azrael ;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts, 
Malk-ad  mouse.  The  book  concerning  the  As- 
sumption, or  d«Kth  of  Moses,  calls  him  Samael,  prince 
of  the  devils ;  and  states  that  when  he  advanced 
towards  Moses,  with  a  design  of  forcing  the  soul  of 
that  conductor  of  God's  people  out  of  his  body,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  lustre  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  name  of  God  written  on  his 
rod,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

In  the  Greek  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  an^l  of 
death  ("Ayy^og  ^avorogio^oc)  is  frequentlv mentioned. 
See  chap.  xxziiL  22 ;  xx.  15;  xxxvi.  14.  Solomon 
also  says,  '*An  evil  man  seeketh  only  rebellion, 
therefore  a  cruel  an^l  shall  be  sent  against  him," 
Ptov.  xvii.  11.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  evil  angel 
mentioned  Ps.  xxxv.  5,  6. 

The  devil  is  considered  in  Scripture  as  a  prince, 
who  exercises  dominion  over  other  devils  of  a  lower 
rank,  and  of  less  powev.  In  this  sense,  the  gospellF 
speaks  of  Satan's  kingdom.  Matt.  xii.  26.  Our 
^viour  came  into  the  world  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Satan ;  and  at  the  day  of  judgment  he  will  con- 
demn those  who  have  rejected  the  gospel,  to  that 
eternal  fire  which  is  prepared*  for  the  dei^  and  his 
angels ;  (ch.  xxv.  41.)  his  ministers  and  agents,  beings 
of  the  same  nature,  and  sentenced  to  the  same  pun- 
ishment vrith  himself. 

The  preceding  observations  are  derived  from  Cal- 
met ;  but  as  the  subject  to  which  thejr  relate  is  in 
itself  very  obscure,  all  we  know  of  it  being  gathei;ed 
ft^m  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
Bible,  the  reader  is  presented  with  the  following' 
additional  remarks  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

As  we  must  wholly  rely  on  Scripture  accounts, 
andjwave  all  others,  accept  so  far  as  they  are  per- 
fectly consonant  vrith  these,  we  shall  do  well  to  ex* 
amine,  first  of  all,  the  lanpiage  of  Scripture,  in  ref- 
erence to  angels,  and  their  nature ;  ana  to  ascertain 
its  import  in  diftereut  places  where  it  occuts. 

I.  The  word  AiroEi.  is  taken  rather  as  a  name  of 
office,  than  of  nature ;  a  messenger,  an  agent,  an 
envoy,  a  deputy ;  (1.)  permmaUy  taken,  hk  who  per- 
forms the  will  of  a  superior ;  (2.)  impenonally  taken, 
THAT  which  performs  the  will  of  a  superior. 

(1.)  Penofudhf  taken,  the  word  angel  denotes  a 
human  meesenger:  for  instance,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 2  Sam.  ii.  5.  ''And  David  sent  messengers 
{Heb,  angels)  to  Jabesfa  Gilead ;"  Prov.  xiii.  17.  ''A 
wicked  messenger  hMSc,  anffel)  folleth  into  evil ;" — 
and  so  in  various  places,  .^oso,  in  the  New*  Testa- 
ment, Matt  xi.  10.  ''I  send  my  messeDser  (Gr. 
my  angel,  rhp  ayy*^^^  ^«)  before  thy  face!''  Also, 
Mark  i.  2;  Luke  vii.  24.  ''And  when  the  messen- 
^rs,  ( Gr,  the  angels)  of  John  were  departed."  James 
11.25.  "Rahab  received  the  messengers,  (Gr.  the 
angels.)  Gal.  iv.  14.  "  Ye  received  me  as  the  angel 
of  God,  (oyycAor  ^f« ,)  as  Christ  Jesus,"  the  prime 
messenger  from  God  to  man.  Some  commentators 
have  referred  this,  which  is  the  simplest  idea  of  the 
word,  to  John  v.  4.  "  An  angel  went  down  and 
troubled  the  water ;"  as  if  this  were  a  messenger 
sent  (b^  the  priests  or  others)  for  that  purpose.  So 
Acts  xii.  15.  "  They  said,  It  is  the  angel  of  Peter ; 
i.  e.  a  messenger  from  him.  But  this  conception 
frils  of  the  true  import  of  these  passages.  (See  Bx- 
THXSDA.)    It  seems,  however,   certain,  from  the 
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Scriptures  quoted,  and  from  many  others,  that,  per- 
Boruuly  taken,  the  sense  of  a  messenger,  or  one  de- 
puted by  another  to  act  for  him,  is  the  genuine  idea 
of  the  word  angel,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament  Hence,  therefore,  Christ  Jesus  may 
well  be  called,  "  The  angel  of  God :"  he  being  emi- 
nently the  deputy  from  dod  to  man ;  the  great  ^iiigel 
of  the  coveTutnt ;  (Mai.  iii.  1.)  the  agent  for  God. 

(2.)  Taken  impersonally,  the  word  Aivgel  implies, 
that  agent  whicn  executes  the  will  of  another :  and, 
as  the  great  natural  agents  of  the  world  around  us 
are  wholly  beyond  the  direction  of  man,  and,  there- 
fore, are  esteemed  as  exclusively  obedient  to  God, 
the  word  angel  imports  something  empowered  or 
commissioned  to  execute  his  will,  ^ow,  though  all 
the  powers  of  nature,  in  all  their  operations,  are,  in 
this  sense,  ansels  of  Grod,  as  acting  tor  him,  yet  their 
more  extraordinary  efiects  are  principally  noHced,  as 
being  most  evidenUy  his  agents:  these  appearing 
most  remarkable  to  feeble  humanity,  and  most  ex- 
citing its  attention.  In  a  sense  greatly  analogous  to 
this,  we  say,  in  common  speech, ''  Providence  inter- 
posed so  and  so ;"  such  a  thing  is  ^  the  dispensation 
of  Providence."  But  we  rarely  express  ourselves 
thus,  in  respect  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 
Extraordinaiy  operations  of  providence,  then,  though 
accomplished  by  natural  means,  are  in  Scripture 
conffldered  as  angels  (agents)  of  God:  and  so  the 
Psalmist  observes,  (civ.  4.)  that  God  can,  if  he  please, 
^  make  winds  his  angels,^  to  conduct  his  dispensa- 
tions ;  **  and  flames  of  fire  his  ministers,"  or  servants, 
to  perform  his  pleasure. 

ll.  But,  beside  agencies  of  natural  powers,  or 
providential  angels,  we  have  reason  to  infer,  that 
th«re  exists  in  the  scale  of  beings,  a  series  of  cekated 
iKTELLioENT  POWERS,  who  are  angels,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  occasionally  agents  of  God  towards  man- 
kind. These,  in  capacitv  and  dignity,  are  vastly 
superior  to  ourselves ;  indeed,  they  are  so  much  our 
superiors,  that  in  order  to  render  them  in  any  de- 
gree comprehen«ble  by  us,  their  nature,  offices,  &c. 
are  illustrated  by  being  compared  to  what  occurs 
amonff  mankind.  Thus,  if  a  human  prince  have  his 
attendants,  his  servants,  his  guards,  this  circumstance 
is  taken  advantage  of,  and  is  employed  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  celestial  angels ;  and  to  this  e3V;ct,  by 
way  of  similitude,  and  condescending  to  the  concep- 
tion of  humanity,  ansels  are  represented  as  attend- 
ants, servants  of  Go£  We  know  that  God  needs  no 
attendants  to  perform  his  commands,  being  omni- 
present ;  but  being  himself  likened  to  a  gr^t  king, 
nis  angels  are  compared  to  courtiers  and  ministers, 
suboimnate  to  him,  and  employed  in  his  service. 
It  cannot  be  said,  God  does  not  need  angels,  there- 
fore angels  do  not  exist ;  for  God  does  not  need  man, 
yet  man  exists.  This  principle  is  evidently  the  foim- 
dation  of  the  apologue  whicn  prefaces  the  poetical 
part  of  the  book  of  Job :  (chap.  i.  6.)  "  There  was  a 
day,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  them- 
selves ^as  it  were,  at  court)  before  the  Lord ;"  also, 
of  1  Kmgs  xxii.  19.  ^  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standinff  by  him, 
on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  lefl."  Isaiah's  vision 
(chap,  vi.)  is  to  the  some  purpose ;  and  our  Lord 
continues  the  same  idea,  especially,  when  speaking 
of  his  glorious  return, — "  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send 
his  angels,  to  expel  from  his  kingdom  aU  that  offends. 
lie  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  his  holy 
angels  around  him,"  Matt.  xxv.  31,  seq.  Through- 
out the  Revelation,  many  coincident  rejiresentations 
may  be  observed.    In  reference  to  the  services  ren- 


dered by  angels  to  mankind,  we  may  safely  adopt 
the  idea  of  their  being  servants  of  this  Great  King, 
sent  from  before  his  Uirone  to  tliis  lower  world,  to 
execute  his  commissions :  so  far,  at  least.  Scripture 
warrants  us.  In  such  services,  some  of  them,  prob- 
ably, are  always  engaged,  though  invisible  to  us. 
We  may  receive  from  them  much  good,  or  evil, 
without  being  aware  of  any  angelic  interference. 
Thus  the  activity  of  Satan  (an  agent  of  evil)  in  Job, 
is  represented  as  producing  great  effects,  (by  stonns 
and  other  means,)  but  Job  knew  not  that  it  was 
Satan:  he  referred  all  the  calamities  he  felt,  or 
feorod,  to  tlie  good  pleasure  of  God  actine  by  natu- 
ral causes;  and  thus  the  angel  might  long  have 
watched  Abraham  invisibly,  before  he  called  out  to 
forbid  the  slaying  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  In  this  sense, 
angels  are  ^ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do 
a  variety  of  services  to  the  heirs  of  solvation," 
Heb.  L  14. 

If  angels  are  thus  engaged  ifmsibh  in  the  care  or 
service  of  mankind,  then  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  they  have  had  orders,  on  particular 
occasions,  to  make  themselves  Imown,  as  celestial 
intelligences.  They  may  often  have  assumed  the 
human  appearance,  for  ought  we  can  tell ;  but  if 
they  assumed  it  completely,  (as  must  be  supposed, 
and  which  nothing  forbids,)  how  can  we  generally 
know  it  ?  How  can  we  recognize  them  ?  This  is 
evidently  beyond  human  abilities,  tmless.  it  be  part 
of  their  commission  to  leave  indications  of  then*  su- 
perior nature.  This  produces  the  inouiry — By  what 
tokens  have  angels  made  themselves  known  ? 

(1.)  Such  discovery  has  usually  been  after  they 
hod  delivered  their  message,  and  alwavs  for  the 
purpose  of  a  sign,  in  confirmation  of  the  ndth  of  the 
party  whom  they  had  addressed.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
angel  which  appeared  to  Manoah,  was  taken  bv  both 
Manoah  and  his  wife  only  for  a  prophet,  tiU  aner  he 
had  delivered  his  message,  he  took  leave  <*  wonder- 
fully," to  convince  them  of  his  extraordinary  nature. 
Thus  the  angel  that  wrestled  with  Jacob,  at  last  put 
the  hollow  of  his  thieh  out  of  joint — a  token  that  he 
was  no  mere  man.  The  angel  that  spoke  to  Zach- 
orios,  (Luke  i.  20.)  rendered  nim  diunb — a  token  be- 
yond the  power  of  mere  man  (e.  g.  an  impostor 
speaking  falsely  in  the  name  of  God)  to  produce ; 
imd  ao  of  others. 

(2.)  Bin  sometimes  angels  did  not  reveal  them- 
selves fully;  they  inve,  as  it  were,  obscure,  and 
very  indistinct,  though  powerflil,  intimations  of  their 
presence.    When  angels  were  connmisisioned  to  ap* 
pear  to  certain  persons  only,  others  who  were  in 
company  with  those  persons,  had  sensations  which 
indicated  an  extraordinary  occuirence.     Although 
the  appearance  was  not  to  them,  yet  they  seem  to 
have  felt  the  effects  of  it ;  as  Dan.  x.  7.    '*  I,  Daniel, 
alone  sow  the  vision — ^the  men  that  were  witii  me 
saw  not  the  vision;  but  a  great  quaking  feU  upon 
them,  so  that  theyjled  to  hide  themselves,^    So  Acts  ix. 
7.    *'The  men  which  journeyed  with  Saul  stood 
speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man." 
xxii.  9.  "They  that  were  with  me  saw  a  peculiar 
kind  of  light  and  were  afraid;  but  they  heard  not  the 
voice  (the  distinct  words)  addressed  \o  me."    xxvi. 
14.  "  We  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth."  The  guards 
of  the  sepulchre  (Matt  xxviii.  4.)  seem  to  have  been 
in  much  the  same  siniation  ;  they  probably  did  not 
distinctly  (i.  e.  accurately,  litcadily,]  see  the  BXis^el ; 
but  only  saw  a  general  splendid  appearance,  enough 
most  thoroughly  to  terrify  them,  and  to  cause  them 
to  become  as  dead  men,  but  not  enough  to  resist  the 
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enfty  exphnations  of  the  priesti,  and  the  influence 
of  their  money. 

(3.)  These  instances  eyince,  that  angels  discovered 
themselves  to  be  angels,  with  different  degrees  of 
clearness,  as  best  suited  their  errand.  Sometimes 
&ey  were  conjectured  to  be  angels,  but  they  did  not 
advance  those  conjectures  into  certainty ;  and  some- 
times they  left  no  doubt  who  and  what  they  were,  and, 
together  with  their  errand,  they  declared  their  nature. 

(4.)  The  general  token  of  angelic  presence^  seems 
to  have  been  a  certain  splendor,  or  brightness,  accom- 
panying their  persons :  but  this  seems  to  have  had 
also  a  distinction  in  degree.  It  would  seem,  that 
sometimes  a  person  only,  not  a  splendor,  was  seen  ; 
sometimes  a  splendor  only,  not  a  person;  and 
sometimes  both  a  person  and  his  splendor.  Of  the 
person  only,  we  have  already  siven  instances;  of  the 
splendor  only,  the  burning  bush  seen  by  Moses,  may 
be  one  instance ;  though  afterwards  a  person  spake 
from  it;  the  splendor  in  the  sanctuary  might  be 
another.  This  sptendor  seems  to  have  been  worn 
by  Jesus  at  his  transfiguration ; — (Matt  xviL  2 ;  Marie 
vu  2.)  at  liis  appearance  to  Saul ;— (Acts  ix.  3 ;  xxvi. 
13.)  also  when  seen  by  John,  Rev.  i.  Was  not  tliis 
splendor,  when  worn  by  a  person,  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  the  great  angel  of  the  covenant  ? 

III.  Thus  we  trace  a  gradation  in  the  use  of  the 
word  angel,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  exhibit  in 
connection: — (1.)  Human  messengers;  t.  e,  agents 
for  €»ther& — (2.)  Divine  messengers,  yet  human  per- 
scMis;  i.  e.  agents  for  Ood: — as  prophets  (HagSEU  i. 
la)  and  priests,  (Mai.  iL  7 ;  Eccles.  v.  6.>--(3.)  Offi- 
cers or  bishops  of  the  churches.^4.)  Providence, 
u  e.  the  agency  of  divine  dispensations,  conducting 
natnral  causes,  apparent  on  remarkable  occasions. — 
(5.)  Created  intelngences ;  i.  e,  agents  of  a  nature 
superior  to  man ;  performing  the  divine  commands, 
in  relation  to  mankinds— 46.)  The  great  angel  be- 
tween God  and  man ;  i.  e.  tne  deputed  agent  of  Grod, 
eminently  so.  Not  to  extend  this  very  delicate  and 
ofaocure  subject,  too  far,  it  is  sufficient,  if  this  mode 
of  representinff  it  excite  the  reader's  considera- 
tion ;  we  sfaoukl  be  cautious  of  intruding  Into  things 
not  seen. 

IV.  In  the  same  rank  as  to  nature,  though  very 
difierent  from  celestial  angels,  as  to  happiness. 
Scripture  seems  to  place  the  ansels  **  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate.**  But  neither  Uieir  number,  their 
economy,  nor  their  powers  are  expressed.  As  the 
nature  and  offices  of^good  angels  are  illustrated  b^ 
similitudes,  so  are  the  nature  and  disposition  of  evd 
anaeb;— e.g. 

(1.)  If  a  part  of  a  prince's  court  be  faithful  to  his 
government  and  under  his  obedience,  another  part 
may  be  un&thful,  may  be  in  rebellion,  may  hate 
him.  This  idea,  then,  is  that  of  rebels.  What  is 
said  of  Satan,  and  the  fidlen  angels,  his  companions, 
is  analogous  to  such  a  revolt  in  a  prince's  court ; 
i.  e.  the  idea  of  what  passes  among  men,  is  trans- 
ferred to  spiritual  beings,  in  order  to  help  us  to 
some  conception  on  a  subject  otherwise  beyond  our 
powers. 

(2.)  As  levohers  in  provinces  distant  from  court 
may  sometimes  injure  loyal  subjects,  so  may  we  sup- 
pose that  evil  (rebel)  an^ls  are  suftered  to  injure  in- 
dividuals among  mankind.  They  may  inflict  dis- 
eases, as  in  the  case  of  Job ;  t.  c.  having  the  dispo- 
Btion,  they  are  suftered  to  take  advantage  of  natural 
disease,  and  to  augment,  and  fix  it,  if  possible,  as  in 
the  case  of  Saul ;  or  to  render  it  fatal,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lunatic,  Matt.  xvii.  15 ;  Mark  v.   Luke  viii. 


Also,  if  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  the  angel  of  SataUi 
be  the  same,  in  the  case  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  xii.  7. 

(3.)  We  may  suppose,  that  evil  anp^ls  would,  if 
permitted,  destroy  all  good  from  oft  the  earth; — 
all  natural  good ;  would  blast  the  fruits  of  the  eaith, 
spread  diseases,  and  deform  the  face  of  nature; 
would  expel  all  thoughts  of  God,  all  emotions  of 
gratitude  to  him,  aU  piety,  divine  or  human, — all 
moral  eood. 

(4.)  We  may  suppose,  that  the  endeavors  of  these 
malignant  beings  to  destroy,  are,  when  they  attempt 
to  exceed  their  limits,  checked  and  counteracted  by 
the  agency  of  benevolent  spirits ;  or  that  these  are 
employed  to  ward  oft"  or  prevent  the  evils  dengned 
by  Satan  and  his  angels. 

V.  On  the  whole,  we  may  sum  up  the  contradic- 
tory characters  of  these  active  and  intelligent  i^nts, 
by  combining  those  particulars  in  which  Scripture 
supports  us.  No  doubt  but  many  parts  of  their  na- 
ture, powers,  and  offices,  must  remain  hidden  from 
us  here ;  but  when  we  exchange  earth  for  heaven, 
this  subject,  like  many  others,  may  be  infinitely  better 
understood  by  us;  and  if  we  should  not  become 
such  agents  ourselves,  yet  we  may  witness  the  inex- 
pressibly beneficial  effects  arising  among  our  feUow 
mortals  from  that  agency  which  now  we  call  super- 
natural, and  which  we  can  only  comprehend  m  a 
very  small  degree,  and  that  by  very  inadequate  com- 
parisons. 

Good  akgels  are  God's  host ;  innumerable ;  they 
attend  and  obey  him  in  heaven,  but  they  occasion- 
ally do  services,  and  give  instructions,  to  the  sons  of 
men.  Good  angels  attended  on  Christ,  honored  him, 
ministered  to  mm,  strengthened  him ;  accompanied 
his  lesurrection,  his  ascension,  and  will  attend  his 
second  coining,  when  they  will  separate  the  godly  to 
glory,  the  un^dly  to  perdition.  Good  angels  attend 
good  men,  defend  ana  save  them,  direct  them,  carry 
Uieir  souls  to  heaven,  will  rejoice  with  them  in  glory, 
&c.  They  are  humble  and  modest;  obedient,  sym- 
patliizing,  complacent,  &c. 

Evil  angels  are  unclean,  promoters  of  darkness 
— of  spiritual  wickedness ;  they  oppose  good  angels, 
and  good  men;  they  are  under  punishment  now; 
they  dread  severer  sufferings  hereafter,  everlasting 
fire  being  prepared  for  them. 

Anoels  of  light,  and  a^els  of  darkness. 
We  call  good  angels  angela  of  Ughty  their  habitation 
being  in  heaven,  in  the  region  of  hght ;  they  are 
clothed  with  light  and  glory ;  they  stand  before  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  and  they  inspire  men  with 
good  actions,  actions  of  light  and  righteousness. 
Angela  of  darkness^  on  the  contrary,  are  the  devil's 
ministers,  whose  abode  is  in  hell,  the  region  of  dark- 
ness. Paul  says,  that  ^  Satan  sometimes  transforms 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light,"  (2  Cor.  xi.  14.)  in 
like  manner  as  our  Saviour  says,  ^  that  wolves  some- 
times put  on  sheep's  clothing,  to  seduce  the  simple," 
Matt  vii.  15.  They  are,  however,  discovered  by 
their  works ;  sooner  or  later  they  betray  themselves 
by  deeds  of  darkness,  wherein  they  engage  with 
their  followers. 

ANGER  is  in  Scripture  frequently  attributed  to 
God ;  not  that  he  is  capable  of  those  violent  erao- 
dons  which  this  passion  produces ;  but  fguraiivd^ 
speaking,  afler  the  manner  of  men,  and  because  he 
punishes  the  wicked  with  the  severity  of  a  superior 
provoked  to  anger. 

«<  Anger"  is  often  used  for  its  effects,  t.  e.  punish- 
ment, chastisement.  The  magistrate  is  '*  a  revenger 
to  execute  wrath,"  (Rono.  xiiL  4.)  that  is  to  say,  ven- 
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geaned,  or  punishmenL  '*  Is  God  unjust,  who  makes 
people  sensible  of  the  effects  of  his  anger  ?"  or  who 
taketh  vengeance,  (speaking  after  the  manner  of 
men,)  Rom«  liL  5.  <*  Anger  is  gone  out  from  the 
Lord,  and  begins  to  be  felt,"  (Numb.  xvi.  46.1  bv  its 
effectt,  in  a  plaffue.  Anger  is  often  ioined  with  fury, 
even  when  Goa  is  spoken  of;  but  tnis  is  by  way  of 
expressing  more  forcibly  the  effects  of  his  anger,  or 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  just  occasions  of  his 
andiimfftion,  Deut  xxix.  24.  <^Tum  from  us  the  ftuy 


ii.  5.)l—««  the  wrath  to  come  ;*'  (Irfatt.  iii.  7 ;  1  thess. 
i.  10.)  "We  were  all  children  of  wrath,"  "vessels  of 


.) 
wrath,  fitted  to  destruction,"  Eph.  ii.  3 ;  Rom.  ix.  22. 

Paul  enioins  the  Romans  to  "  give  wav,  or  place, 
to  wrath ;"  (Rom.  xii.  19.)  that  is,  provoke  not  the 
wicked,  who  are  already  sufficiently  exasperated 
agiunst  you,  but  let  their  anger  of  itself  sink  and 
decline ;  also,  do  not  expose  yourselves  unseasona- 
bly to  their  pasnon ;  as,  when  we  meet  a  furious  and 
unruly  bMt,  we  go  out  of  the  way,  and  avoid  him ; 
so  behave  toward  your  persecutors.  The  weapons 
of  God's  anger  (Jer.  1.  25.)  are  the  mstruments  he 
uses  in  punishmmt,  war,  famine,  barrenness,  dis- 
eases, &c.  but  particularly  war,  which  is  the  con- 
junction of  all  misfortunes,  and  the  fulness  of  "the 
cup  of  God's  wrath."  To  consummate,  finish,  fill, 
his  anger,  is  to  cause  the  effects  of  it  to  be  felt  with 
the  utmost  rigor. 

The  Hebrews  express  anger  by  the  same  word 
which  signifies  nose  and  nosmls^  borrowed  fi-om  the 
idea  of  hard  hreaUdng  or  muffing,  and  the  conse- 
quent dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  which  accompanies 
violent  anger.  So  Theoc.  i.  8.  Martial  vi.  64. 
See  NosB. 

ANIM,  aciw  of  Judah,  ( Josh.  xv.  50.)  probably 
the  Anam,  or  Anea,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, about  eight  or  ten  miles  east  of  Hebron. 

ANIMALS.  The  Hebrews  distinguish  dean  ani- 
mals, t.  e.  those  which  may  be  eaten  and  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  from  those  which  are  imclean, 
the  use  of  which  is  prohibited.  The  distinction  con- 
sists in  the  form  of  the  foot  or  hoof,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  cloven  into  two  parts,  and  no  more,  and 
in  chewing  the  cud.  Those  animals  which  possess 
both  these  qualities  are  clean ;  those  which  have  nei- 
ther, or  onl^  one,  of  them,  are  unclean. 

The  sacrifices  the  Hebrews  generally  offered  were, 
(1.)  of  the  beeve  kind ;  a  cow,  bull,  or  calf.  When 
it  is  said  oxen  were  sacrificed,  we  are  to  understand 
bulla,  for  the  mutilation  of  animals  was  not  permitted 
or  used  amonff  the  Israelites;  Lev.  xxii.  16,  19.  ^.) 
of  the  goat  kind ;  a  she-goat,  he-goat,  or  kid,  xxii.  24. 
(3.)  of  the  sheep  kind ;  an  ewe,  ram,  or  lamb.  In 
tMimt-offerings,  and  sacrifices  for  sin,  rams  were 
offered ;  for  oeace-ofierings,  or  sacrifices  of  pure 
devotion,  a  female  might  be  offered,  if  pure  and 
without  blemish,  iii.  1.  Besides  these  three  sorts  of 
aninuds  used  in  sacrifice,  many  others  might  be  eaten, 
wild  or  tame ;  such  as  the  staff,  the  roe-buck,  and  in 
general,  all  that  have  cloven  feet,  and  that  chew  the 
cud.  All  that  have  not  cloven  hoofi,  and  do  not 
chew  the  cud,  were  esteemed  impure,  and  could  nei- 
ther be  offered  nor  eaten.  Lev.  xi.  3,  4.  The  fiit  of 
all  sorts  of  animals  sacrificed,  was  forbidden  as  food ; 
as  was  the  blood  in  all  cases,  on  pain  of  death.  Nei- 
ther did  the  Israelites  eat  the  sinew  which  lies  on  the 
hollow  of  the  tliiffh,  because  the  angel  &at  wresded 
with  Jacob  at  Mahanaim,  touched  it,  and  occasioned 


it  to  shrink.  Neither  did  they  eat  animals 
had  been  ta'  jcen,  or  touched,  by  a  ravenous  or 
beast, such ;  is  adog,  a  wolf,or  a  boar ; — nor  the  1 
any  anima)  i  that  died  of  itself.  Whoever  toucl 
carcass  of  it  was  impure  until  the  evening ;  i 
that  time,  and  after  ne  had  washed  his  clot 
could  no'  c  associate  with  others.  Lev.  xi.  39,  4< 

Fish  f  .hat  had  neither  fins  nor  scales  were  u 
Lev.  xi  .  10.  Birds  which  walk  on  the  groui 
four  fc  dt,  such  as  bats,  and  files  that  have  ma 
were  }  jnpure ;  but  the  law  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22.) 
locust  s,  which  have  their  hind  feet  higher  tha 
befor  e,  and  rather  leap  than  walk. — These  ar 
and  1  may  be  eaten ;  as,  in  fact,  they  were,  and  i 
in  P  alestine,  and  other  eastern  countries. 

li  aterpreters  are  much  divided  with  relatioi 
legT  il  purity  or  impurity  of  animals.  It  is  be  Ii 
sor  ne,  that  this  distinction  obtained  before  the 
sir  ice  God  commanded  Noah  (Gen.  vii.  2.)  i 
se  ren  couple  of  clean  animals  into  the  ark,  a 
trn  'o  of  unclean ;  (see  Ark  ;)  but  others,  as  Ai 
Oi  'igen,  Irenieus,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  alt 
syinnolical,  and  that  it  denotes  the  moral  purit 
the  1  iebrews  were  to  endeavor  after,  or  tha 
rity  ^  j^hich  they  were  to  avoid,  according  to  th< 
of  tb  '.ese  animals.  Thus,  if  a  hog,  for  exam 
nifie<  1  gluttony ;  a  hare,  lasciviousness ;  a  she 
tlene  ss ;  a  dove,  simplicity ; — then  the  princips 
of  M  Joses  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  swine's  ^i 
to  CI  Dndemn  gluttony,  and  excess  in  eating  o 
ing ;  or  in  recommendinff  sheep,  or  doves,  it 
reco  nrniend  gentleness,  &c.  Others,  as  T)i 
belif  )ve,  that  God  intended  to  preserve  the  1 
finor  a  the  temptation  of  adoring  animals,  by  pe^ 
thei  n  to  eat  tne  ffenerality  of  those  which  v 
gar  ded  as  gods  in  Egypt ;  and  leading  them 
wit  h  horror  on  others,  to  which,  likewise 
hoi  lors  were  paid.  They  never  had  any 
wc  trshipping  the  animals  they  ate ;  still  less  of 
th(  )se  which  they  could  not  persuade  thems 
us  e,  even  for  nourishment.  Tertullian  thouj 
Gi  )d  proposed,  by  this  means,  to  accustom 
br  ews  to  temperance,  by  enjoining  them  to 
th  emselves  of  several  sorts  of  food.  Many  co 
ators,  however,  discern  in  the  animals  which 
biiiden  as  unclean,  merely  some  natural 
wlhich  are  really  hurtful,  or  which,  at  least, 
de  rstood  to  be  so  by  certain  people.  Moses 
th  e  use  of  those  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  the 
wliich  was  thought  pernicious  to  health 
wlaich  were  wild,  dangerous,  or  venomous, 
w<  ;re  so  esteemed.  God,  likewise,  who  desi 
seiparate  the  Hebrews  from  other  people,  as 
CO  nsecrated  to  his  service,  seems  to  have  int 
thn  use  of  certain  animals,  which  were  co 
as  unclean,  that  bv  this  figurative  purity  the 
be  inclined  to  anotb  er  purity,  real  and  pertV 
intijnated.  Lev.  xx.  24. 

Most  nations  ha^  e  fixed  on  certain  animal 
fit  ibr  human  food  than  others ;  in  other  v 
unclean;  and  this,  independent  of  their  prop 
more  or  less  saluta  ry  or  injurious  to  health, 
find  considerable  i/ariations  of  opinion  und 
even  among  nations  inhabiting  the  same  c 
The  horse,  held  ^unlawful  by  the  Hebrews, 
by  the  Tartars ;  t  he  camel,  forbidden  to  the 
eaten  by  the  Aralis ;  as  is  also  the  hare,  and 

In  general,  it  n  lay  be  observed,  th  at  what 
forbidden  as  ord  inary  food  was  stijl  more 
prohibited  from  1  he  altar ;  and,  amo  ng  other 
because  as  sacrifices  were  eaten  eidier  in  wl 
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put,  by  the  priest  or  ofierer,  or  both,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  admiflsion  of  ammttls  legally  impure  would 
have  spread  impurity  under  the  sanction  of  the  altar 
itselfl  And  further,  that  as  the  altar  partook  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  fiit,  &c.  which  were  consumed  by  its 
fire,  that  fire,  with  the  sacred  implement  itself,  would 
have  been  absolutely  desecrated  by  such  unwarrant- 
able departure  from  the  instituted  rites.  See  the 
histories  of  this  in  the  Maccabees,  &c.  The  flesh  of 
the  swine  was  usually  the  pollution  forced  by  perse- 
cutors on  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  any  kind 
of  prohibited  food,  from  whatever  class  derived* 
would  have  produced  the  same  effect  See  further 
under  Goat,  and  Sheep. 

We  cannot  determine  precisely  the  creatures  meant 
in  the  original,  under  certain  of  the  following  names, 
as  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  have  many  animals 
difierent  from  those  which  inhabit  Europe,  and  to 
which  no  EInglish  names  can  properly  be  given :  but 
under  their  respective  articles,  what  information  we 
have  been  able  to  procure,  will  appear.  The  Vul- 
gate has  been  followed  in  this  catalogue ;  those  who 
please  may  consult  the  large  work  of  Bochart,  con- 
cerning the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

UNCLEAN  ANIMALS. 

The  CameL  The  Hare. 

The  Porcupine,  or  Hedge-hog.    The  Hog. 

BiBDS. 


The  Eagle.  The 

TheOanfrage.  The 

The  Sea-eagle.  The 

The  Kite.  The 

The  Vulture,  and  aU  its  species.  The 

The  Raven,  and  all  its  species.  The 

TheOMrich.  The 

The  OwL  The 

The  Moor-hen.  The 

The  Spar-hawk.  The 
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Screech-owL 

Cormorant. 

Ibis. 

Swan. 

Bittern. 

Porphyrion. 

Heron. 

Curlew. 

Lap- wing. 

Bat. 


The  Weasel 
The  Mouse. 
The  Shrew-mouse. 
The  Mole. 


The  Cameleon. 
The  Eft. 
The  Lizard. 
The  Cix)codile. 


ANISE,  an  herb  well  known,  which  produces 
■nan  seeds  of  a  pleasant  smeU.  Our  Lord  reproaches 
the  Pharisees  with  their  scrupulous  exactitude  in 
paying  tithe  of  anise,  mint,  and  cummin,  while  they 
neglecied  justice,  mercy,  and  frith,  which  were  the 
most  essential  principles  and  practices  of  religion, 
Matt.  laaiL  23. 

I.  ANNA,  wife  of  Tobit,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
carried  euitiTe  to  Nineveh,  by  Shalmaneser,  kmg  of 
Asmia,  Tobit  L  1,  2,  &c 

II.  ANNA,  daughter  of  Phanuel,  a  prophetess  and 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Luke  ii.  96,  37.  She 
was  married  eariTt  and  lived  but  seven  years  with 
her  faiiflbsDd,  after  which  she  continued,  without 
eeasiory  in  the  temple,  serving  Gtod,  day  and  night, 
with  wKdog  and  prayers.  Dr.  Prideaux  renumts 
that  this  expression  is  to  bo  understood  no  odierwtse 
than  that  Anna  eonstandy  attended  the  morning  and 
evening  aacrifice  at  the  temple,  and  then  with  great 
devotion  offered  up  her  prayers  to  God ;  the  time  of 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  being  the  most 
safemn  time  of  prayer  among  the  Jews,  and  the  texn- 
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pie  the  most  solemn  place  for  it  Anna  was  fourscore 
and  four  years  of  age,  when  the  Vir^  came  to  pre- 
sent Jesus  in  the  temple ;  and  entering  there,  while 
Simeon  was  pronouncing  his  thanksgivinff,  Anna, 
Ukewise,  began  to  praise  God,  and  to  speiuK  of  the 
Messiah  to  all  who  waited  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel. 

ANNAS,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  Luke  iiL  2 ; 
John  x^dii.  13,  24 ;  Acts  iv.  6.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Luke  as  being  high-priest  along  wUk  Caiaphas  liis 
son-in-law.  He  is  colled  by  Josephus,  Auanus  the 
son  of  Setli ;  and  was  first  appointed  to  that  office  by 
Qulrinus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  about  A.  D.  7  or  8,  ^Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  2. 1.)  but  was  afterwards  deprived  of  it  by 
Valerius  Gatus,  procurator  of  Judea,  who  save  the 
office  first  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabeeus,  aAd  a  short 
time  after  to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Annas.  He  held  the 
office  one  year,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Simon, 
who,  after  anotlier  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph,  also 
called  Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  about  A.  D. 
27  or  28,  who  continued  in  office  until  A.  D.  35.  In 
the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  above  cited, 
therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  Caiaphas  was  the  only 
actual  and  proper  high-priest ;  but  Annas,  being  his 
fatlier-in-Iaw,  and  havmg  been  formerly  himself 
high-priest,  and  being  also  perhaps  his  substitute, 
(|io,)  nad  great  influence  and  authority,  and  could 
with  great  propriety  be  still  termed  high-nriest  along 
vrith  Caiapnas.  Jos.  Ant  xviii.  2.  £  iCuinoel  on 
Lukeiii.2.    •R. 

ANNUNCIATION,  a  festival  on  which  Chris- 
tian churches  celebrate  the  conception,  or  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  womb  of  the  Vhgin 
Mary.  It  falls  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  angel 
Gabriel  first  aimounoed  the  approach  of  this  event  to 
Zacbarias,  telling  him  that  ms  son  should  be  the 
fore-runner  and  prophet  of  the  Messiah.  Six  months 
afterwards  Gabriel  was  sent  to  Nazareth,  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  family  of  David, 
whom  he  saluted  by  sajring,  ^  Hail,  thou  highly-fti^ 
vored  of  the  Lord ;  the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed 
art  thou  among  women !"    Maiy,  being  greatly  per- 

Slexed  by  the  mlutation,  the  angel  added,  ^  Fear  not, 
[aiy,  for  thou  hast  found  fitvor  vrith  God.  Thou 
shalt  conceive,  and  brinff  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  ffreat,  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,"  &c.  Then  said 
Maiy  to  the  angel,  ^How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I 
know  not  a  manP*  The  angel  answered,  ''The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore,  also, 
that  Holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.  And  behold  thy  cousin, 
Elisabeth,  she  also  hath  conceived  a  son  in  her  old 
age ;  and  this  is  tlie  sixth  month  with  her ;  for  with 
&>d  nothmg  diall  be  impossible."  And  Mary  said, 
''Behold  the  handmaid  of  tlie  Lord,  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word,"  Luke  i.  5, 26.  The  angel 
then  departed ;  and  bv  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Mary  conceived  the  only  Son  of  the  Fathen 
who  had  been  four  thousand  years  expected;  and 
who  was  to  be  the  happiness,  the  light,  and  the  sal* 
vation  of  men. 

In  the  Koran,  (third  Sura,)  there  is  this  remaritable 
passage :  "  Remember  what  is  written  of  Mary — ^We 
sent  to  her  our  Spirit,  in  the  human  form ;  she  was 
afiliighted,  and  said, '  God  will  preserve  me  firom  you, 
unless  you  have  his  fear  before  your  eyes.'  But  the 
angel  answered, '.O  Mary!  I  am  the  messenger  of 
thy  God,  and  of  thy  Lord,  who  will  give  thee  a  wise 
and  active  son !'    She  replied,  'How  ahall  I  have  a 
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son,  without  the  knowledge  of  man?'  *He  has  said 
if — answered  the  angel:  *the  event  shall  be  as  I 
have  announced  to  thee.'  Then  she  Itccanie  preg- 
nant*^ The  history  of  the  annunciation,  as  a  part  of 
the  miraculous  conception,  having  been  impugned, 
this  extract  may  serve  to  show,  that  it  was  extant  in 
other  authorities,  beside  our  present  gospels.  Ma- 
homet certainly  found  it  in  some  ancient  writing, 
since  he  says,  ^  Remember  what  ia  loritten"  an  ap- 
peal wliich  he  coiHd  hardly  have  adopted,  had  not 
the  occurrence  been  the  general  belief,  prior  to  his 
time;  as  its  primary  aspect  is  so  favorable  to 
Christianity.  TMahomet  doubtless  borrowed  this 
passage  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  hke  many 
other  parts  of  the  Koran.    R. 

1  This  subject  has  been  so  often  placed  before 
our  eyes,  by  representations  (rather  misrepresenta- 
tions) of  the  pencil,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ffuard  against  lalse  ideas  received  through  this  me- 
dium; to  dismiss  the  cloud  attendmg  the  angel — 
the  flowers — the  brilliancy — and  all  such  artful  and 
artificial,  but  unwarrantable,  accessories;  and  to 
reauce  the  story  to  the  simple  narrative  of  Luke. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  Mary  was  in  a.  house — 
probably  in  pnvate ;  (but  this  is  not  said,  nor  in  what 
part  of  her  house ;)  for  tlie  angel  entered  and  ad- 
vanced towards  her.  Nor  did  he  appear  in  splen- 
dor, or  in  any  extremely  disturbing  manner,  so 
as  to  astonish  Mary,  but  gave  her  time  to  con- 
sider, to  reason  with  herself,  respecting  Ms  say- 
ing :  Gr.  **  what  kind  of  salutation  (not  what  kind  of 
person)  this  could  be" — and  to  recover  from  her  first 
surprise,  at  such  a  comptiment  paid  her.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  message ;  and  she  mquires 
of  him — ^if,  indeed,  her  exclamation,  ^  How  can  that 
be !"  be  not  rather  the  language  of  surprise.  It  does 
not  nppeat  that  she  knew  him  to  be  an  anffel ;  for 
then  she  would  have  acquiesced  in  his  wor&  with- 
out hesitation ;  but  after  he  had,  as  a  sign,  given  her 
information  that  her  cousin  Elisabeth  was  pregnant, 
he  departed.  He  did  not  vanish ;  but  went  away 
from  her.  Mary  went  "in  haste"— directly — ^to  visit 
Elisabeth,  (a  considerable  journey,)  fi'om  whom  she 
could  acquire  information  to  guide  her  conduct  in 
this  matter. — Had  Elisabeth  not  been  pregnant,  then 
Mary  might  have  thought  the  appearance  delusive ; 
but  finding  Elisabeth  really  pregnant,  she  could 
learn  from  her  what  kind  of  vision  had  appeared  to 
Zacharias  in  the  temple,  whereby  to  identify  the  per- 
son seen  by  herself.  She  would  thus  receive  abun- 
dant evidence  in  confirmation  of  her  own  experience, 
and  of  her  confidence  in  the  divine  interposition. 

Thus  simply  considered,  this  narrative  has  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  ammnciation  of  the  birtli 
of  Samson,  wherein  the  angel  was  repeatedly  ad- 
dressed as  a  mere  man — a  prophet;  and  was  not 
discovered,  till  after  his  message  had  taken  its  efi^ect. 
In  like  manner,  an  angel  announced  to  Saroli  tlie 
birth  of  Isaac ;  but  was  not  known,  at  the  time,  to  be 
an  angel ;  Saroli  hesitated,  because  of  her  great  age ; 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  hesitated,  because  of  her  (early) 
youth.  Mary,  being  a  person  of  a  reflective  turn  of^ 
mind,  could  not  but  ponder,  and  consider  very  atten- 
tively the  laugua^  and  expression  used  in  both 
instances,  the  similarity  of  appearances,  and  other 
circumstances.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  Mary  was  referred 
to  Elisabetli,  so  Elisabeth  was  in  some  sense  referred 
to  Mary.  How,  if  tliis  were  not  the  case,  should 
Elisabeth  know  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  her 
Lord — and  what  things  were  told  Mary  from  the 


Lord — and  how  should  she  know  that  Mary 
believed  ? — See  I^uke  i.  42. 

2.  There  is  another  annunciation,  which  ougl 
to  be  overlooked  here — ^tliat  made  in  a  dream  t 
seph,  (Matt.  i.  20.)  probably  by  the  same  eel 
messenger  that  appeared  to  Mary  and  Elisabeth 
certainly  to  the  same  import  as  tlie  former  anu 
ation  to  Mar)'.  Now,  as  Joseph  appears  to 
been  a  thoughtful,  well-informed,  and  consid 
man,  not  a  young  man,  and,  above  all,  a  just 
(i.  c.  very  strict,)  we  may  be  assured  that  a  ma 
his  understanding,  his  experience  in  Ufe,  his  rc] 
tion,  (perhaps  his  family  pride  as  descended 
David,)  and  his  moderate  situation  in  the  \\ 
would  not  degrade  and  burden  himself  with  a  eu\ 
ititious  issue,  unless  he  had  been  fully  convinced 
tlie  case  was  miraculous. — ^Thus  the  mediocrit 
Joseph's  situation,  in  respect  to  property,  becon 
reason  of  considerable  weight — since  he  coul 
easily  have  relieved  himself  from  the  attendani 

f)enses  of  a  rising  family,  at  his  time  of  life,  by  f 
iu^  his  first  design  of  putting  Mair  away  pri 
which,  in  fact,  unless  under  complete  convic 
was  his  duty. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  angel,  in  spea 
to  Mary,  uses  language  which  may  be  taken  in  r 
ence  to  a  temporal  Messiah — (He  shall  reign, 
but  to  Joseph,  he  seems  to  be  more  explicit,  an 
speak  of  a  spiritual  Messiah, — "He  shall  save 
people  from  their  sins."    He  also  refers  Joseph  U 
prophecy  res^iecting  Emmanuel ;  and  informs 
that  this  event  was  the  completion  of  that  proph 
"This  also  all  is  come  to  pass,  Viat  it  migi 
fulJUled.^^    Of  course  both  Joseph  and  Mary 
knew  the  prophetic  writings :  Mary,  as  appears  ] 
the  allusions  to  them  in  her  song ;  and  Josepl 
whom,  otherwise,  the  appeal  to  Isaiah's  prop] 
had  been  useless.    See  Joseph,  Mart,  &c. 

3.  As  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  John 
Baptist  appears  very  much  to  illustrate  and  to 
firm  that  respecting  Jesus,  it  demands  the  consi 
ation  of  some  of  its  circumstances: — 

(1,)  The  age  of  Zacharias  (prolmbly  above  1 
rendered  it  unlikely  that  he  should  be  imposed  u] 
and  equally  unlikely  that  he  should,  through  wai 
of  imagination,  impose  on  himself.  (2.)  Elisal)etl 
parcutly  was  near  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  wl 
for  a  woman  in  the  East,  is  a  much  more  advai 
period  of  life  than  among  us.  Considering  the  c 
age  at  which  the  Jews  married,  this  couple  had  p 
ably  lived  togetlicr,  barren,  thirty  or  more  years. 
The  lot  determined  whose  'luty  it  was  to  bun] 
cense.  Zacharias,  then,  could  little  have  cxpe 
tliis  visit — at  this  time : — ^nothing  could  be  n 
contingent,  in  respect  to  him.  (4.)  Being  in 
sanctuary,  he  there  saw  a  pei«)n  standing  on 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense — that  being 
most  convenient  situation  to  permit  Zacliaria 
fulfil  his  office ;  and  (as  we  understand  it)  so  thai 
altar  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  was  bet^i 
tliem.  (5.)  The  very  great  sanctity  of  this  pla< 
no  person  was  ever  admitted  here,  but  the  pri 
who  had  duty  in  it ;  no  ordinary  Jew  ever  approac 
it ;  not  even  a  priest  had  duty  in  it  at  this  momeii 
solemn  worship,  except  he  who  was  engaged  in 
worship ;  and  Zachanas  not  only  must  have  pen 
ally  known  any  intrusive  priest,  but  it  was  his  ( 
to  punish  his  intrusion.  The  appearance  of  the 
gel,  though  we  suppose  it  to  be  completely  human 
was  certainly  difierent  from  that  of  a  priest,  in  di 
manners,  &c.    (6.)  The  angel's  discourse  to  Za< 
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riaa.  (7.)  The  unbelief  of  Zacfaaiiafl :  he  urges  not 
only  his  own  age — implying  the  extinction  of  corporal 
vigor  in  Iiimself ;  but  the  same  impediment  with 
respect  to  his  wife.  (8.)  The  angePa  answer :  **  I  am 
Gabriel,  who  stand  before  God.**  (9.)  The  siffn 
given  to  Zachariaa,  '*thou  shalt  be  dumb." — ^The 
effect  of  this  on  the  people ;  and  his  telling  them  by 
action,  and  dumb  snow,  that  he  had  seen  a  vision. 
It  should  seem  that  he  was  deaf  also,  for  he  received 
information  by  signs,  ver.  62.  (10.)  He  remained  in 
this  state  at  the  temple  some  days,  till  **  the  days  of 
hia  ministration  were  accomplished ;"  so  that  all  the 
priests  in  waiting  might  be  informed  of  these  circum- 


for  though  he  could  not  speak,  he  could 
vriU  the  story,  (ll.)  The  conception  of  Elisabeth, 
wliich  is,  indeed,  the  main  incident  in  this  narrative. 
For  suppose  all  the  fonner  to  be  void  <Jf  truth — 
suppose  that  a  man  of  Zacharias's  character  and  time 
ofltfe,  to  make  himself  famous,  (or  rather  infamous,) 
had  forged  all  the  former  parts  of  the  story — that  his 
dumbness  was  obstinate,  and  wilful,  yet  what  effect 
could  all  this  have  had  to  recall  the  departed  vigor 
of  his  person  ?  That  is  not  all : — What  effect  could 
hia  relation  of  these  things  to  Elisabeth,  by  tmitngj 
afl  must  be  supposed,  have  had  on  a  woman  of  her 
time  of  life  ?  if  imagination  had  for  a  while  invig- 
orated Zacharias,  could  it  have  had  the  effect  of 
orercoming  even  nature  itself,  in  the  person  of  Elisa- 
beth ?  A  woman  at  fifly,  or  more,  (equal  to  a  woman 
in  England  ten  years  older,  at  least,)  and  lon^  barren, 
was  surely  past  both  fears  and  hopes  of  child-bear- 
ing: let  this  be  duly  weighed.  (12.)  Elisabeth  hid 
herself  full  five  months.  This  deserves  notice ;  be- 
caose  her  condition  could  not  be  known,  much  less 
could  it  be  blazoned  abroad.  Now,  in  the  sixth 
mooch,  (i.  e.  while  Elisabeth's  pregnancy  was  pri- 
vate,) Gabriel  visits  Mary  at  Nazareth,  and  tells  her 
the  secret  respecting  Elisabeth,  as  a  sign  that  he  was 
no  impostor.  Mary  believed  him;  but  Mary  also 
took  rational  methods  to  justify  that  belief:  she  went 
directly  to  visit  Elisabeth. — On  inquiry  and  insper- 
tioo,  she  found  what  Gabriel  had  told  her  to  be  true ; 
and  from  the  accounts  of  Zacharias  and  Eli8rJ)cth, 
she  acquired  information  which  guided  her  conduct. 
Now,  if  it  be  made  a  ciuestion,  whether  2^acharias 
could  not  be  deceived,  cither  by  others,  or  bv  hiraselfj 
it  is  best  answered,  by  askinff — ^When  fVid  self-decep- 
tion produce  such  ef^iects  ?  He  could  certainly  judge 
of  his  own  incapacity  (real  incapac'ity)  to  speak :  but, 
supposing  it  assumed,  or  fancir;d — what  infiueuce 
could  tiiis  have  bad  in  for^'ording  the  birth  of  John  ? 
Tlie  general  inference  is  cleav: — if  the  birth  of  John, 
the  forenmner  of  Jesus,  v/as  miraculous,  its  whole 
weight  is  in  favor  of  *jie  miraculous  conception, 
aiKi  the  annunciation,  of  Jesus.  See  John  Bap- 
tist, &c. 

ANOINTING  was  a  ceremony  in  frequent  use 
among  the  Hebrews.  They  anointed  and  perfumed, 
from  principles  of  health  and  cleanness,  as  well  as 
5?Jy*^*  ''^^^y  '"pointed  the  hair,  head,  and  beard, 
rmlm  cxxxiii.  2.  At  their  feasts  and  rejoicings  they 
anojoted  the  wliole  body ;  but  sometimes  only  the 

f?^rSr  ^®  ^f'^  J<>bn  ^"-  3;  Luke  vii.  37;  Mutt.  vi. 
1 7.  The  ano'intiuff  of  dead  biwlies  was  also  practised, 
to  preserve  diem  from  corruption,  Mark  xiv.  8 ;  xvi. 
1 ;  Luke  x^L  56.  They  auointed  kings  and  high- 
pne«tt  at  theh*  maugiuation,  (Exod.  xxix.  7, 29 ;  Lev. 
«▼.  3;  Jadg. ix.  8;  1  Sam. ix.  16;  1  Kings xix.  15,  Id) 
as  ahia  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  and  ten* 
pie,  'Exod.  XXX.  26,  &c. 
^iDointing,  in  general,  was  emblematical  of  %  p^,. 


ticular  sanctification ;  a  designation  to  the  service  of 
God,  to  a  holy  and  sacred  use.  God  prescribed  to 
Moses  the  manner  of  making  the  oil,  or  the  perfumed 
ointment,  with  which  the  priests  and  the  vessels  of 
the  tabernacle  were  to  be  anointed,  Ex.  xxx.  30,  seq. 
It  was  composed  of  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  and 
balsams,  and  was  prohibited  for  all  otiier  uses.  Eze- 
kiel  upbraids  his  people  with  havinjf  made  a  like 
perfume  for  their  own  use,  chap.  xxiu.  41. 

The  anointing  of  sacred  persons  and  sacred  oroa- 
mentF,  and  utensils  of  the  temple,  tabernacle,  altars, 
and  basins,  ren:oved  them  from  ordinaiy  and  com- 
mon use ;  separated  them  to  an  appropriate  dignity, 
and  rendered  them  holy,  sacred,  and  reverend.  The 
anointing  received  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  devolved 
on  his  whole  race,  which  thereby  became  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  consecrated  to  his 
worship,  Lev.  viii ;  Exod.  xxix.  7 ;  Psalm  cxxxii.  2. 
The  rabbins  tiiink  the  holy  oil  waspoured  on  the 
head  of  Aaron  in  the  form  of  an  A;  according  to 
others,  in  the  form  of  a  caph — ^3.  Many  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  of  the  ordinary  priests  the  hands  only  were 
anointed.  The  Levites  aid  not  receive  any  unction. 
The  ceremonies  of  anointing  were  contmued  for 
seven  days ;  and  the  rabbins  inform  us,  that  while 
the  ointment  or  perfume,  that  was  composed  by  Mo- 
ses, lasted,  they  thus  anointed  all  the  higli-priests  that 
succeeded,  for  seven  days.  But  when  this  perfume 
was  exhausted,  they  contented  themselves  with  in- 
stalling the  higli-priest  for  seven  days,  in  his  sacred 
habit  The  former,  therefore,  were  called  high- 
priests  anointed,  (Lev.  iv.  3 ;  v.  16.)  the  latter  were 
said  to  be  mitiated  in  tiieir  habits.  They  say,  also, 
that  there  was  never  made  ony  new  oil,  after  that  of 
Moses  was  fq)ent,  which  ihey  think  lasted  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.  But  the  Christian  fathers  believe, 
tiiat  the  unction  of  tiie  high-priests  continued  to  the 
com'.ng  of  the  true  anointed,  the  Messiah,  Jesus 
Christ  Besides,  Moses  nowhere  forbids  to  renew, 
or  compose  again,  tiiis  ointment  It  even  appears 
that  he  intended  it  should  be  repeated  as  oc- 
casion required,  by  setting  down  its  composition  so 
punctually. 

The  auointing  of  kings  is  not  commanded  by  Mo- 
ses ;  but  we  find  it  practised  in  sacred  history.  Sam- 
uel anointed  Saul,  (1  Sam.  x.  1.)  which  was  renewed 
some  time  afler  at  Gilgal,  (1  Sam.  xi.  15.)  when  Saul 
had  delivered  Jaliesh-Gilead  from  the  violence  of 
Nahaah,  king  of  the  Ammonites.  Samuel  also  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Lord  to  anoint  young  David, 
which  he  did ;  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13.j  but  as  his  title  to  the 
crown  wos  much  disputed  by  the  house  of  Saul,  the 
unction  was  given  hun  tiiree  times,  reckoning  this 
the  first  He  was  aflerwards  consecrated  at  Hebron^ 
by  die  tnhc  of  Judah,  after  die  death  of  Saul,  r2  Sftjp. 
ii.  4.)  and  lastiv,  at  Hebron,  by  all  Israel,  after^ 
death  of  Abner,  2  Sam.  v.  When  Absalom '" 
against  his  father,  he  caused  himself  to  **  "^^ 

with  tiie  holy  oil ;  and  Solomon  also '' 
tiie  high-priest  Zodok,  .and  the  ^,3^  ^,„,^^^^ 

Sam.  XIX.  10 ;  I  W«p  U  39.  prophet  Nathan,  S 

But  we  do  not  fl«a  tb**       .  »  * 

ally  practised  this  -  ^c  the  kings  of  Israel  irener. 
received  an  orr^-  .eremony.  The  iw)phet  Blijah 
importing  b^  -er  from  tiie  Lord  to  anomt  Haziel 
?^  ^i"'  I,  for^Mr*  — '  ®y™5  and  also  Jehu,  so^ 
^^  o  Flifnh  5'.^"^'«°'°«  <>^«'  Israel,  1  Kings  xix 
'LcjJf:  hnt  i^^^*"*.  1*"^  ®^®^"te  tiiis  commission  him- 
i  ^Lnoflu^'^'^t  ^^^"^  Performed  it  on  X. 

^re      aT"'''"?  « .expressly  mentionecf  in  ScriS^ 
ture.    Among  tiie  kmgs  of  Jiidah,  however,  we  Sd 


.ebelled 
^je  anointed 
was  anointed  hi 
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many  instanceB,  even  down  to  the  &11  of  tlie  kingdom ; 
especially  when  any  difficulty  occurred  about  the 
succession  to  the  crown ;  as  under  Joash  and  Jcho- 
ahazy  sons  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xL  12.  Ailer  the  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  anointing  was  no  longer 
practised  on  the  kings ;  nor  even  on  the  priests,  if 
the  Jews  may  be  believed.    Lastly,  it  is  said  or  im- 

Elied  in  Scripture,  that  the  prophets  were  anointed ; 
ut  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  manner.  It  is 
even  doubted,  whether  they  did  receive  any  real 
unction.  Elijah  is  sent  to  anoint  Elisha,  (1  Kin^ 
xix.  19.)  but  as  to  the  execution  of  this  command, 
Elijah  did  nothing  to  Elisha  but  throw  his  cloak 
over  his  shoulders.  It  is  therefore  very  probable 
that  the  word  anointing,  in  this  place,  only  imports  a 
particular  appointment,  designation,  or  call,  to  the 
office  of  prophet. 

The  unction  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  was  represented  by  all  these  now  men- 
tioned. It  was  foretold  in  Psalm  xlv.  7.  "Thou 
lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  iniquity;  therefore 
God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  tliee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness,  above  thy  fellows."  And  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  1. 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me,"  &c.  And  Dan.  ix.  24. 
"Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people, 
and  upon  thy  holy  city  ....  to  seal  up  the  vision  and 
projjhecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  iloly."  In  the 
Uhristian  dispensation  we  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
unction  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  anointed  of  the 
Father,  (Luke  vL  18 ;  Acts  iv.  27 ;  x.  38.)  who  hath 
anointed  us  by  his  grace,  sealed  us  with  his  seal, 
and  ffiven  us  the  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
dwelw  in  our  hearts,  2  Cor.  i.  21.  Our  Lord  was 
anointed  personally ;  at  least,  some  parts  of  his  per- 
son ;  (see  Messiah  ;)  but  especially  at  his  Imptism, 
when  tlie  Shekinah  settled  on  him.  Some  ancient 
sects  thought,  that  at  this  time  the  Christ,  i.  e.  the 
anointing,  was  peculiarly  communicated  to  him. 
Was  not  the  spitting  in  his  face  by  the  soldiers  a 
mock  unction ;  as  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  pur- 
ple robe,  were  mock  ensigns  of  royalty  ? 

Mark  (vi.  13^  infonns  us,  that  when  the  apostles 
were  sent  by  Christ,  to  preach  throughout  Judea, 
they  worked  many  miracles,  anointed  tlie  sick,  and 
healed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  James  gives 
directions  that  the  sick  among  the  faithful  should 
send  for  the  priests  of  the  church,  who  should  pray 
for  them,  ancl  anoint  them  witli  oil  in  the  name  or  the 
Lord.  He  says,  that  prayer,  accompanied  with  faith, 
shall  heal  the  sick ;  that  the  Lord  vdM  comfort  him, 
and  if  he  have  sinned,  it  shall  be  remitted  to  him. 
On  this  it  is  that  the  church  of  Rome  founds  her 
extreme  unction,  acknowledges  it  as  an  institution  of 
Jjssus  Christ,  and  receives  it  as  one  of  her  seven  sac- 
i^nents,  to  which  the  sanctifying  grace  is  promised ; 
'^'"S'^ing  that  the  apostle  directs  this  anointing  for 
the  pUTWy^'  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health ;  i.  e.  for 
life;  whereas  the  church  of  Rome  employs  it  for 
the  purpose  of  ^Rsmissing  the  expiring  soul :  i.  e.  for 
death. 

The  custom  of  ahbvatJiig  js  common  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  used  civilly,  aSti^art  of  personal  elegance 
and  dress ;  medically,  as  being^  beneficial  m  certaui 
disorders,  and  even,  as  some  say,  preventing  the 
plague.  It  is  also  used  officially,  as  appears  in  the 
former  parts  of  this  article. 

[The  custom  of  anointing  with  oil  or  perfume  was 
also  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  espe- 
coally  the  anointing  of  guests  at  feasts  and  other 
entertainments.    See  Potter's  Grec.  Ant  ii.  p.  385. 


Adam's  Rom.  Ant  p.  444.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.  ii.  11, 
iii.  29.  Joseph.  Ant  xix.  4.  1.  and  D.  1.  Iliad 
xiv.  171. 

The  same  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  the  East 
Tavemier  says  that  "among  the  Arabs  olive  oil  is 
regarded  as  a  very  agreeable  present.  When  an^ 
one  offei-s  it  to  them,  they  immediately  take  off  their 
turban  and  anoint  their  head,  face,  and  beard,  raising 
their  eyes  at  the  same  time  to  heaven  and  exclaiming : 
<  Thanks  be  to  God.' "  Rosenm.  A.  u.  N.  Morgenland, 
iv.  p.  117. — Sometimes  rosewater  and  perfumes 
are  substituted  instead  of  the  ancient  custom.  Nie- 
bulir  relates  the  following:  (Descript  of  Arabia, 
Copenh.  1772.  p.  59.)  "When  the  visitor  rises  to 
go  away,  a  sign  is  made  to  the  servants  to  bring 
rosewater  and  the  chafing-dish  of  perfumes.  This 
ceremony,  however,  is  seen  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions ;  or  when  a  hint  is  very  civilly  to  be  given, 
that  the  master  of  the  house  has  otlier  business ;  for 
so  soon  as  a  guest  has  been  sprinkled  with  rosewater, 
or  has  had  his  beard  and  wide  sleeves  fmnigated 
with  tlie  perfume,  he  must  not  stay  any  longer.  We 
were  received  for  the  first  time  with  all  the  oriental 
ceremonies  at  Rosetta,  at  the  house  of  a  Greek  mer- 
chant One  of  our  company  was  not  a  Uttle  startled, 
as  a  servant  placed  himself  directly  before  him,  and 
began  to  throw  rosewater  into  his  face  and  upon  his 
clothes.  Fortunately  there  was  an  European  with 
us,  who  better  understood  the  customs  of  these 
countries,  and  explained  to  us  in  few  words  how  the 
thing  was;  otherwise  we  should  have  been  the 
laugiiing-stock  of  all  the  orientals  present"    *R. 

ANSWER.  In  addition  to  the  usa^  of  the 
phrase,  fo  answer^  in  the  sense  of  a  reply,  it  has  the 
following  significations : — (1.)  To  sing  in  two  cho- 
ruses, or  responses,  Exod.  xv.  21 ;  Numb.  xxi.  17 ;  1 
Sam.  xxix.  5. — (2.)  It  is  also  taken  in  tlie  sense  of  an 
accusation  or  defence,  Gen.  xxx.  33 ;  Dcut  xxxL  21 ; 
Hos.  V.  5.  [But  the  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  tlie  word  to  answer  is  frequently 
employed  in  the  beginning  of  a  discourse,  when  it 
does  not  indicate  a  response,  but  simply  the  commence^ 
went  of  speaking.  The  Heb.  njj»,  and  Gr.  inoxQivo- 
nai,  arc  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  chiefly 
translated  in  the  Enghsh  version  by  to  answer,  e.  g. 
Zech.  iii.  4 ;  iv.  11,  12 ;  Matt.  xi.  25 ;  xii.  38 ;  xvii.  4 ; 
Mark  ix.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  40,  etc.  In  otlier  instances, 
they  are  translated  more  according  to  the  proper 
sense;  e.  g.  Job  iii.  2.  Heb.  "Then  answered  Job 
and  said ;"  Eng.  "  And  Job  spake  and  said."  Cant 
ii.  10.    R. 

ANT,  the  devoureTy  a  little  insect,  famous  for  its 
social  habits,  economy,  unwearied  industry,  and 
prudent  foresight  Proverbs  vi.  6 — 8.  is  a  passage 
for  a  long  discourse :  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise.  Which  having  no 
guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  gatliereth  her  food  in  the  harvest ;"  but 
a  long  discourse  would  be  misplaced  here.  The 
same  character  of  foresight  is  given  to  the  ant,  (api)nr- 
ently  by  a  different  writer  from  Solomon,)  in  chap. 
XXX.  25:  "The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet 
they  prepare  their  meat  in  tlie  summer."  From 
these  testimonies,  and  from  many  others  among  tlie 
ancients,  we  conclude,  that  in  warmer  climates,  the 
ants  do  not  sleep  during  winter ;  but  continue  more 
or  less  ill  activi^,  and  during  this  season  enjoy  the 
advantages  arising  from  their  summer  stores;  which 
does  not  invalidate  the  remark  of  our  naturalists, 
that  in  this  colder  climate  ants  are  torpid  during 
winter.     In  our  hot-houses — ^we  speak  from  observa- 
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tion— ants  apB  aot  toiqpid.  We  iqiy  appeal  (as 
Scheuchzer  does)  to  Ariatotle,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Vir- 
gil, and  Jerome ;  (Life  of  JVIalchua ;)  but  we  only 
quote  Horace,  who  aays, 

Panrula  nam  exemplo  est  magni  formica  laboris : 
Ore  trahit  quodctm^ue  potest,  atque  addit  acervo 
Quern  atruit,  baud  ignara,  ac  non  incauta  futuri. 

Sat.  1. 

''The  ant,  amall  as  ahe  is,  sets  us  an  example ;  she 
is  very  laborious,  she  carries  in  her  little  mouth 
whatever  she  can,  and  adds  it  to  her  constructed 
store  heap,  providing  against  a  ftiture  period,  with 
great  precaution." 

**  Aner  the  example  of  the  ant,  some  have  learned 
to  provide  against  cold  and  hunger;"  says  Juvenal, 
8ttL  6L  These  testimonies  may  convince  us  that 
the  ant  in  wanner  climates  provides  acainst  a  dav 
of  wanL  As  this  insect  is  such  a  &vorite  witn 
both  naturalists  and  moralists,  we  shall  quote  Bar- 
but's  account  of  it,  in  his  work  on  British  insects, 
p.  277. 

''The  outward  ahane  of  this  insect  is  singular  and 
curious,  when  seen  through  the  microscope.  With 
good  reason  it  is  quoted  ss  a  pattern  of  inaustiy.  A 
nest  of  ants  is  a  small,  well  regulated  republic ;  their 
peace,  union,  good  understan<&ng,  and  mutual  assist- 
ance, deserve  the  notice  of  an  ol^rver.  The  males 
and  females,  provided  with  winss,  eujoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  a  wandering  life ;  whOe  the  species  of 
neuters,  without  wings  or  sex,  labor  unremittingly. 
Follow  with  your  eye  a  colony  that  begins  to  settle, 
which  is  always  in  a  stiff  soil,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
tree,  exposed  to  the  sun ;  you  will  perceive  one,  and 
sometimes  several  cavities,  in  the  torm  of  an  arched 
vault,  which  lead  into  a  cave  contrived  by  their 
removing  the  mould  with  their  jaws.  Great  policy 
in  their  uttle  labon  prevents  disorder  and  confusion ; 
each  bMB  its  task ;  whilst  one  casts  out  the  particle 
of  mould  that  it  has  loosened,  another  is  returning 
home  to  work.  All  of  them  employed  in  forming 
themselves  a  retreat  of  the  depth  of  one  foot,  or  more, 
they  think  not  of  eating,  till  thev  have  nothing  fur- 
ther left  to  do.  Within  this  hollow  den,  supported 
by  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  the  ants  come  to- 
gether, live  in  society,  shelter  themselves  from  sum- 
mer storms,  from  wmter  frosts,  and  take  care  of  the 
eggs  which  they  have  in  their  tru5t  The  wood-ants 
ai«  larger  than  the  garden  ones,  and  also  more  for- 
midable. Armed  with  a  small  sting,  concealed  in 
t)ie  hinder  part  of  their  abdomen,  they  wound  who- 
ever  oflends  them.  Their  puncture  occasions  a  hot, 
painful  itching.  They  are  carnivorous;  for  they 
dissect,  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  delicacy,  frogs, 
lizards,  and  birds,  that  are  delivered  over  to  tlieni. 
The  preservation  of  the  species  is  in  all  animated 
beings  the  most  important  care.  Behold,  with  what 
concern  and  caution  the  ants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  load  themselves  between  tlieir  two  jaws  witli 
tne  new-batchsd  larvs,  in  order  to  expose  tlieni  to 
the  eariy  nys  of  the  beneficent  sun !  The  milder 
weather  being  come,  the  ants  now  take  the  field. 
Fnab  caret,  new  labors,  great  bustling,  and  lajring 
up  of  provisionB.  Com,  uruits,  dead  insects,  carrion, 
all  is  lawful  prize.  An  ant  meeting  another,  accosts 
it  with  a  saJute  worthy  of  notice.  The  ant  overloaded 
with  boocy,  is  helped  by  her  fellow-ant.  One  chances 
to  make  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  capture,  she  gives 
tnfbnnatioo  of  it  to  another,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
WgioD  of  ants  come  and  take  pooaessioQ  of  the  new 


conquests.  No  general  engagement  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighboring  nest,  only  sometimes  a  fbw 
private  skirmishes,  soon  determined  by  the  conqueror. 
All  those  stores,  collected  with  so  much  eagerness 
during  the  day,  are  inunediately  consumed.  The 
subterraneous  receptacle  is  the  hall,  where  the  feast 
is  kept;  every  one  repairs  thither  to  take  his  re- 
past ;  all  is  in  common  throudiout  the  little  repub- 
lic, and  at  its  expense  are  the  larvie  fed.  Too  weak 
and  helpless  to  go  a  foraging,  it  is  chiefly  in  their 
behalf  tue  rest  go  to  and  firo,  bring  home,  and  lay 
up.  They  shortly  turn  to  chrysalids,  in  which  state 
they  take  no  food,  but  give  occasion  to  new  carea 
and  solicitudes.  All  human  precautions  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  supply  that  degree  of  warmth 
and  minute  attention,  which  the  ants  put  in  practice 
to  forward  the  instant  of  their  last  metamorphosis. 
The  insect  issuing  forth  to  a  new  life,  tears  its  white 
transparent  veil ;  it  is  then  a  real  ant,  destitute  of 
wings,  if  it  has  no  sex ;  winged,  if  it  be  male  or 
female,  always  to  be  known  by  a  small  erect  scale 
placed  on  the  thread,  which  connects  the  body  and 
thorax.  The  males,  who  are  much  smaller,  seldom 
firequcnt  the  common  habitation;  but  the  females, 
much  larger,  repair  to  it  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
is  all  the  labor  they  undergo.  The  wintei^s  cold 
destroys  them.  The  fate  which  attends  the  males  is 
not  well  ascertained ;  do  they  fidl  victims  to  the  se- 
verity of  winter  ?  or  are  thev  made  over  to  the  rage 
of  the  neighboring  ants  ?  Tnese  latter  pass  the  win- 
ter in  a  torpid  state,  as  some  other  insects  do,  till 
spring  restores  them  to  their  wonted  activity :  they 
have,  therefore,  no  stores  for  winter,  no  consumption 
of  provisions.  What  are  commonly  sold  in  markets 
for  ants'  eggs,  are  grubs  newly  hatched,  of  which 
pheasants,  ni^htin^es,  and  partridges,  are  very 
fond.  In  Switzerland,  thev  are  made  subservient  to 
the  destruction  of  caterpillars;  which  is  done  by 
hanging  a  pouch  filled  vrith  ants  upon  a  tree ;  and 
they,  making  their  escape  through  an  i^ierture  con- 
trived on  purpose,  run  over  the  tree,  without  being 
able  to  reach  down  to  the  ground,  because  care  has 
been  previously  taken  to  beonear  the  foot  of  the  trea 
with  wet  clay  or  soft  pitch ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
compelled  by  hunger,  they  fall  upon  the  caterpillars 
and  devour  tnem." 

Forskal,  speaking  of  the  red  ant,  says,  '^  It  is  leaa 
than  the  former,  inhabits  wood,  and  is  in  reputatioa 
among  the  husbandmen  for  the  useful  hatred  with 
which  it  pursues  the  dluarr^  which  greatly  infests  the 
date  trees." 

ANTARADA,  a  city  of  Syria,  or  Phenicia,  on 
the  continent,  opposite'  to,  and  east  oi^  the  island 
Aroda,  and  of  the  city  Arada,  in  that  island.  Scrip- 
ture does  not  speak  expressly  of  the  city  Antarada; 
but  in  several  places,  it  nieutions  Arada,  or  Arva,  or 
the  Arvadites,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  Canaan- 
itess  whose  country  God  gave  to  the  Hebrews,  Gen. 
X.  18 ;  1  Chron.  i.  16.  Antarada  is  at  present  called 
Tortosa,  and  is  still  considerable,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  fine  harbor.    See  Aradus. 

ANTELOPE.  This  animal  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  English  Bible,  but  there  is  little  doubt  among  the 
best  interpreters  that  the  ^ss  tzebi^  which  our  trans- 
lators have  taken  for  the  roe,  is  really  the  gazelle  or 
antelope.  The  roe  is  extremely  rare  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjoining  countries,  but  the  antelope  is  verjr 
common  in  every  part  of  the  Levant ;  ana  when  it 
is  recollected  thaSt  the  us  was  allowed  to  the  Hebrews 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  it  is  found  that  the  antelope 
answers  in  character  to  it,  we  shaU  have  little  dim* 
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culty  in  ncquieecing  in  this  interpretation.  The 
name  ox,  from  the  verb  nai,  to  shiney  he  splendid,  ia 
very  characteriMic  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  tlie 
gazelle,  to  wliieh  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
compare  every  thing  which  was  beautiflil  and  lovely, 
as  Cant.  ii.  9 ;  iv.  5 ;  vii.  4.  &c.  The  gazelle  or  ^te- 
lope  is  of  a  gregarious  character,  and  is  said  to  live 
together  in  mrge  troops,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  thousand ;  (Russell's  Nat  Hist  of  Aleppo,  vol. 
ii.  p.  153.)  whereas  the  roe  is  an  animal  of  a  very 
dif&rent  oisposition,  hving  in  separate  families,  and 
seldom  associating  with  strangers.  The  LXX  uni- 
fbrmly  translate  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  animal  bj 
doQKuf^  dorcas,  aa  it  primarily  signifies  beauty,  and  is 
BO  translated  in  several  places.  In  corroboration  of 
the  vaUdity  of  this  interpretation.  Dr.  Shaw  observes, 
that  the  characteristics  which  are  attributed  to  the 
ioQxuf,  both  in  sacred  andproiime  history,  wiU  well 
agree  with  the  antelope.  Ttius,  Aristotle  describes  it 
to  be  the  smallest  of  the  honied  animals,  as  the  ante- 
lope certainly  is.  The  dorcas  is  described  to  have  fine 
eves,  and  those  of  the  antelope  are  so  to  a  proverbs 
The  damsel  whose  name  was  ThbUha,  which  is  by 
interpretation  Dorcas,  (Acts  ix.  36.)  miffht  be  so  called 
fVom  this  circumstance.  David's  Gaoites,  (1  Chron. 
zii.  8.)  together  with  Asahel,  (2  Sam.  ii.  18.)  are  said 
to  be  OS  smft  of  foot  as  the  izebi ;  and  few  creatures 
exceed  the  antelope  in  swiftness.  The  antelope  is 
also  in  great  esteem  among  the  eastern  nations  as  an 
article  of  food,  having  a  very  musky  taste,  which  is 
highly  agreeable  to  their  palates ;  and  therefore  the 
tzatij  or  antelope,  might  well  be  received  as  one  of 
the  dainties  at  Solomon's  table,  1  Kings  iv.  23. 
From  Dr.  Russell,  we  learn  that  the  people  of  Syria 
distinffiiish  between  the  antelope  of  the  mountain  and 
that  of  the  plain.  The  fonner  is  tlie  most  beautifully 
fbrmed,  and  it  bounds  with  surprising  agility;  the 
latter  is  neither  so  handsome,  so  strong,  nor  so  active. 
Both,  however,  are  so  fleet,  that  the  greyhounds, 
though  reckoned  excellent,  cannot,  without  aid  of^ 
the  falcon,  come  up  with  them,  except  in  soft,  deep 
ground.  It  is  to  tne  former  species  of  this  anhnal, 
no  doubt,  that  the  sacred  vmters  allude,  when  they 
speak  of  its  fleetness  upon  the  mountain,  1  Chron. 
joi.  8  i  Cant  ii.  8,  9,  17 ;  viii.  14. 

[The  gazelle  or  antelope  of  the  Bible,  is  tlie  Anli" 
hpa  cervieapra  or  dorras  of  Linneeus,  the  common 
antelope.  It  is  about  2^  feet  in  height,  of  a  reddish 
brown  color,  with  the  belly  and  feet  white,  has  long 
naked  ears,  and  a  short,  erect  talk  The  horns  are 
black,  about  12  inches  long,  and  bent  like  a  lyre.  It 
inhabits  Rarbary,  E^pt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  is 
about  half  the  size  of  a  fallow  deer.  It  goes  in  lar^ 
flocks,  is  easily  tamed,  though  naturally  very  timid ; 
and  its  flesh  is  reckoned  excellent  food. 

There  are  no  less  than  29  species  of  antelopes  in 
all.  This  animal  constitutes  a  genus  between  the 
deer  and  the  goat  They  are  mostly  confined  to 
Asia  and  Africa,  mhabiting  the  hottest  regions  of  the 
old  world,  or  the  temperate  zones  near  the  tropics. 
None  of  them,  except  the  chamois  and  the  saiga,  are 
found  in  Europe.  In  America  only  one  species  has 
yet  been  found,  viz.  the  Missouri  antelope,  which  in- 
nabits  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Antelopes 
chiefly  inhabit  hilly  countries,  though  some  reside  in 
the  pmins ;  and  some  species  form  herds  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  while  others  keep  in  small  troops  of 
five  or  six.  These  animals  are  elegantly  fbrmed, 
active,  restless,  timid,  shy,  and  astonishingly  frnifl, 
running  with  vast  bounds,  and  springing  or  leaping 
with  surprising  elasticity ;  they  nrequenSy  stop  for  a 


moment  in  the  midst  of  their  course  to  gaze  at  their 
pursuers,  and  then  resume  their  flight 

The  chase  of  these  animals  is  a  favorite  divenion 
among  ihe  eastern  nations;  and  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  it,  supply  ample  proofs  of  the  swiffaiesB 
of  the  antelope  tribe.  The  greyhound,  the  fleetest 
of  dogs,  is  usually  outrun  by  them ;  and  the  sports- 
man is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the 
faloon,  which  is  trained  to  the  work,  for  seizing  on 
the  animal  and  impeding  its  motion,  that  the  don 
may. thus  have  an  opportunity  of  overtaking  it  In 
India  and  Persia  a  sort  of  leopard  is  made  use  of 
in  the  chase ;  and  this  animal  takes  its  prey  not  bv 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  by  its  astonishing  springs,  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  antelope ;  and  yet  if  the 
leopard  should  fiiil  in  its  first  attempt,  the  gome 
escapes. 

The  fleetness  of  this  animal  has  been  proverbial 
in  the  countries  which  it  inhabits,  firom  tne  earliest 
time ;  as  also  the  beauty  of  its  eyes.  So  that  to  say, 
**You  have  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle,"  is  used  as  the 
greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  fine 
woman.    •R. 

ANTHEDON,  a  city  of  Palestine,  lying  on  the 
Mediterranean,  about  twenty  furlong  south  of  Ga- 
za. Herod  the  Great  called  it  Agrippias,  in  honor 
of  Agrippa.  See  Aorifpias,  and  the  Map  of 
Cakaan. 

ANTICHRIST,  the  name  of  that  Man  of  Sin  who 
is  expected  to  precede  the  second  coming  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  wtio  is  represented  in  Scripture,  and 
in  the  Fathers,  as  the  epitome  of  every  thing  impious, 
cruel,  and  abominable.    To  him  is  referred  what 
the  prophets  have  said  of  Antiochiis  Epiphanes,  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  of  tlie  son  of  perdition,  and  of  the 
man  of  sin,  mentioned  by  Paul,  which  many  have 
applied  historically  to  Nero.     For  it  may  be  said, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  Canibyses,  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes, and  Nero,  were  so  many  antichrists,  or  fore- 
runners of  antichrist.    John  informs  us,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  many  antichrists ;  meaning  heretics 
and  persecutors,  1  John  ii.  18.    But  antic  brist,  the 
true,  real  antichrist,  who  is  to  come  before  the  uni- 
verwd  judgment,  will  in  himself  include  all  the  marks 
of  wickedness,  which  have  been  separately  extant  in 
different  persons,  his  types,  or  forerunners.     Paul 
(2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4.)  says,  **That  this  man  of  sin,  this 
son  of  perdition,  this  enemy  of  God,  shall  exalt  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worship- 
ped; so  as  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  shelving 
himself  that  he  is  God."    This  terrible  picture  of 
antichrist  seemed  so  like  Nero,  that  many  of  the  an- 
cients thought  that  prince  was  antichrist,  or  at  least 
his  forerunner,  and  tnat  antichrist  would  anpear  very 
soon  after  him.     Others  thought,  that  Nero  would 
rise  again  before  the  consummation  of  ages,  to  ac- 
compliaii  what  was  said  of  antichrist  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.   John  (Rev.  xi.  7.)  descriliea  antichrist  under 
the  name  of  the  <*  beast  that  nscendeth  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  killeth  the  two  witnesses ;  who 
maketh  war  with  the  saints ;  killeth  thein,  and  leav- 
etli  their  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the  market-place  of 
the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sooom  and 
Elgypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified."     He 
afterward  (ch.  xiii.)  represents  him  as  "  a  beast  rising 
up  out  of  the  sea,  with  ten  horns,  and  ten  crowns  on 
Ins  horns,  and  on  his  head  the  name  of  blasphemy. 
The  dragon  (or  the  devil)  gave  him  his  strength  and 
power.     The  beast  was  worshipped,  and  had    a 
mouth  given  him,  speakinff  great  things,  and  blas- 
phemies, and  power  to  make  war  against  the  saints 
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for  two  and  forty  monihi :  the  beast  overcame,  and 
waa  woreliipped  for  two  and  forty  months."  lu 
another  place  he  aays,  ^  that  the  beast  ahould  oblige 
aD,  both  small  and  great^  rich  and  poor,  free  and 
bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  ri^ht  hands,  or  in 
their  foreheads ;  ao  that  no  one  might  buy  or  sell, 
save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast, 
or  the  number  of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom ;  let 
him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  number  of  tjie 
beast ;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number 
is  six  himdred  three  score  and  six."  Some  Itelieve 
this  number  066,  to  be  that  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  antichrist,  according  to  their  numerical  valuation, — 
for  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  alpha- 
bets have  their  numerical  values. 

It  has  greatly  perplexed  the  curious,  to  know 
whether  the  name  ot  the  beast,  which  John  speaks 
of^  should  be  written  in  Hebrew,  Striae,  Greeic,  or 
Latin ;  whether  this  name  be  that  or  his  person,  or  of 
his  dignity,  or  that  which  his  followers  sliould  give 
him ;  or  that  which  he  will  deserve  by  liis  crimes. 
There  are  many  conjectures  on  this  matter;  and 
almost  all  commentators  have  tried  their  skill,  with- 
out being  able  to  say,  positively,  that  anv  one  has 
succeeded,  in  ascertaining  the  true  mark  of  the  beast, 
or  the  number  of  his  name. 

The  number  G66,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
names — Ulpius  Tmjanus  (a),  Dioclesian  (6),  Julian 
the  Apostate  (cl  Luther  {d\  Evanthas  (eV,  Latinus 
(T),  Titan  '^),  Lampetis  (X),  Niketes {t\  Kakos  Ho- 
degos  {k)  that  is,  had  guide ;  Amoumai  (i)  /  renounce ; 
Romiit  (si)  Raman ;  Abinu  Kadescha  Papa  (n)  our 
holjf  /aiker  the  pope;  pnd,  Elion  Adonai  Jehovah 
Kodosch  (o)  the  JMoff  High,  the  Lord,  tht  Holy  God. 

(a)  o      r    J    n    J     o    s 

70.  400.  30.  80.  10.  70.  6. 666 

(h)  DiocLBs  Augustus ncLxvt. 

(e)  C.  F.  JuuANUs  Cksaa.  athxus.     •    .    dclxvi. 
Or,  rather,  C.  F.  Jul.  Caxs.  Aug.  .    •    dclxvi. 

(«n    -I      n      S     1    s 

900.  400.  30.  a  ao 666 

(e)  E     r   A    Jf  f^  A    2 

5.  400.  I.  50.  9.  I.  aOO. 666 

{/)  J   A  r   E   T    y  o    2 

30.  1.  300.  5.  10.  50.  70.  200.     ....    666 
\g)     r    E     J      TAN 

300.  5.  10.  300.  1.  50. m^ 

(h)  J   A  M    n  K    T    J     s 

30.  1.  40.  80.  5.  300.  10.  200 666 

{%)     O    N      /      K    H     T    H     S 

70.  50.  10.  20.  8.  300.  8.  200 666 

ik)  tc  A  K  o    s     o  J  H  r  o    s 

90.  L 90. 70. 900. 70.  4.  8.  a  70.900.  .    .    666 

{{)   A     P     N    O      r    M    E 

1.  100.  50.  70. 400. 40.  5 666 

(m)    r     <      <      o     1    ^ 

400. 10.  10.  40.  a  200. 066 

(fi)^     s«sMMv>i,'>n>j      ^aM 

10.80. 10.60. 1.  L300.a 4. 100. 5.  a  50. 10.  2.  L 

300. 4. 100. 5. a  5. 10. 10. 30.  4. 1.  50.  ai0.30.  70. 


hst  name  could  have  been  invented  and  calcu- 
lated, ooiy  to  show  the  vanity  of  aU  the  pains  taken 
in  this  inquiry ;  nnce  the  number  666  is  found  in 
names  the  ntiost  sacred,  the  most  opposite  to  anti- 
christ. The  wisest  and  the  safost  way  is,  to  be  silent 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  time  when  antichrist 
m  expected  to  appear.    We  know,  certainly,  that  he 


will  come  before  the  consummation  of  ages,  before 
the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  those  who 
have  attempted  to  determine  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance, have  only  discovered  their  ignorance  and  rash' 
ness.  Ever  since  Paul's  days,  impostors  have  terrified 
believers,  by  affirming,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was 
at  hand.  He  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  (2  Epist. 
ii.  1,  2.^  **We  beseech  you,  brethren,  be  not  soon 
shaken  m  mind,  as  if  tlie  day  of  Christ  were  at  hand ; 
for  that  dav  shaJl  not  come,  except  there  come  a  fall- 
ing away  first,  and  that  mail  qf  sin  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perditiou.**  John  says,  (1  Epist.  iv.  3.)  ^  Every 
spirit  that  coufcBseth  not  that  Chnst  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  of  God ;  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist, 
whereof  you  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and 
even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world."  The  heretics 
of  that  period  were  true  signs  of  antichrist ;  but  these 
cautions  show  the  expectations  of  die  Christians  of  that 
time.  The  same  opimons  and  dispositions  are  observa* 
ble  in  the  generality  of  the  early  fathers.  The  churches 
of  Vienne,  and  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  seeing  the  violence 
of  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  believed 
tiiat  they  then  beheld  the  persecution  of  antichrist. 
An  old  ecclesiastical  author,  called  Judas,  who  lived 
under  Severus,  asserted,  that  antichrist  would  very 
soon  appear,  because  of  the  persecution  then  raginff 
against  the  church.  Judas  Svrus,  Tertullian,  ana 
Cyprian,  who  flourished  soon  after,  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  coining  of  antichrist  was  veir  near.  Hilary, 
observing  the  progress  of  Arianism,  believed  he  saw 
those  signs  which  were  the  forerunners  of  antichrist ; 
and  Basil,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand,  and  the  comins  of  antichrist  not  distant. 
After  the  tenth  century,  which  concluded  the  sixth 
millenary,  according  to  that  opinion  which  reckoned 
the  birUi  of  Jesus  Christ  to  have  happened  about 
A.  M.  5000,  people  began  to  get  the  better  of  this 
apprehension  of  the  end  of  the  world,  which,  accord- 
mg  to  a  tradition  of  the  ancients,  was  to  take  place 
aAer  a  duration  of  6000  years.  They  began  to  nuild 
larger  churches  and  edifices.  Jerome's  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  stated  the  world  to  have  existed 
not  above  4000  years  before  Christ,  contributed  like- 
wise to  the  persuasion,  that  the  final  period  of  the 
world,  and  the  coining  of  antichrist,  were  not  ex- 
tremely near:  this,  however,  did  not  hinder  some 
from  attempting  to  ^  the  time  of  antichrist's  appear- 
ance. The  council  of  Florence  (A.  D.  1105)  con* 
demned  Fluentius,  bishop  of  that  city,  for  mamtain- 
inff  that  antichrist  was  then  bom.  Abbot  Joachim, 
who  Uved  in  the  twelfth  century,  pretended  that  an- 
tichrist was  to  appear  in  the  sixtieth  ^ear  of  his  time. 
A  maud  do  Villeneuve  said,  antichrist  would  come 
A.  D.  1326 ;  Francis  Melet  said,  in  A.  D.  1530,  or 
1540 ;  John  of  Paris,  A.  D.  1560 ;  Cardinal  de  Cuss, 
A.  D.  1730,  or  1734 ;  Peter  Daill^  was  of  opmion, 
that,  according  to  his  calculations,  he  must  appear  in 
A.  D.  1789 ;  Jerome  Cardan,  in  A.  D.  1800 ;  John 
Pico,  of  Munndola,  in  A.  D.  1994.  Events  have 
alreaidy  conftited  the  generafity  of  these  predictions ; 
and  we  may  affirm,  without  rashness,  that  the  rest 
are  not  superior  in  certainty.  A  tradition  seems  to 
have  been  received  among  the  ancients,  that  anti- 
christ should  be  bora  of  some  Jewish  family,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  most  ancient  commentators 
on  the  Revelation  were  of  opinion,  that  John's  omis- 
sion of  the  nsme  of  Dan^  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  (Rev.  viu  5.)  proceeded  from  his 
foreknowledge,  that  antichrist  should  arise  from  this 
tribe.     And  how  should  he  arise  from  this  tribe^ 
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iinee  the  Jews  dweU  do  longer  in  Judea,  or,  at  leeet, 
ore  no  longer  masters  of  that  country  ?  Why,  be 
wiU  come,  say  these  fathers,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  from  Babylonia,  where  some  suppose 
that  tlie  remainder  of  the  ten  tribes  (and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  tribe  of  Dan)  subsists  stilL  This  opinion  is 
followed  by  idmost  all  who  have  written  since  Je- 
rome, in  whose  time  it  was  common.  As  to  the 
parents  of  antichrist,  interpreters  are  not  agreed, 
some  think  his  fiither  will  be  a  devil,  and  his  mother 
some  comipt  woman ;  others  tliink,  that  antichrist 
will  be  himself  a  devil  incarnate.  Hilary  thought 
that  Satan  would  appear  in  the  person  of  antichrist, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  is  God, 
by  working  false  miracles.  As  our  Lord  was  bom 
of  a  virgin,  says  Hippolytus,  so  will  antichrist  boitet  of 
having  derived  his  birth  from  a  virgin  also ;  but, 
whereas  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  real  flesh, 
antichrist,  says  that  author,  will  assume  only  the  ap- 
pearance, the  image,  or  phantom  of  flesh.  Chrysos- 
tom^  Theodoret,  Tneophylact  and  others,  hold  that 
antichrist  will  be  a  real  man,  though  an  agent  of  Sa- 
tan, in  exercising  bis  cruelty  and  malice  against  the 
faithful. 

It  remains  to  state  some  ideas  as  to  the  dominion 
of  antichrist.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers, 
that  he  will  be  bom  in  Babylonia— ^at  be  will  there 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  empire— that  the  Jews  will 
be  the  first  to  declare  for  him,  to  acknowledge  his 
dominion,  and  to  enioy  the  principal  employments  in 
his  government  He  will  win  them  by  his  delusion, 
his  false  miracles,  and  by  all  the  appearances  of 
goodness,  piety  and  clemency ;  so  that  this  unhappy 
people  will  take  him  for  theur  Messiah ;  and  will  flat- 
ter themselves  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  restored  by  his  means  to  its  for- 
mer splendor.  After  he  has  subdued  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, and  Libya,  say  the  same  authors,  he  will  march 
against  Jemsalem,  which  he  will  easily  conquer, — 
and  there  establish  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Gog  and 
Magog  will  then  oppose  him ;  he  will  g^ve  them  bat- 
tie,  and  defeat  them  without  difficulty,  in  the  midst 
of  Palestine ;  see  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxhc.  After  this, 
he  will  direct  aU  his  endeavors  to  the  destruction 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  petsecution  of  Chris- 
tians: he  will  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  shall 
sit  in  the  temple  of  God ;  (2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  in  die  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem ;  which  he  will  rebuild.  Some  of 
the  ancients  believed,  that  he  will  be  seated  in  tiie 
churches  of  Christians,  (the  temples  of  God,)  and 
there  receive  the  adoration  of  great  numl)er8  of 
apostates,  who  will  renounce  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Scripture  does  not  mention  the  duration  of  anti- 
christ's kingdom :  but  in  several  places,  it  seems  to 
allow  tiiree  years  and  a  half,  for  the  continuance  of 
his  persecutions :  at  least  it  assigns  three  years  and  a 
half,  for  the  persecutions  of  those  who  are  considered 
as  figures  of  antichrist 

Mussulmans,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Christians,  ex- 
pect another  Christ  They  call  him  Daggiel,  or  Deg- 
giel,  from  a  name  which  signifies  an  impostor,  or  a 
liar;  and  they  hold  tiiat  their  prophet  Mahomet 
taught  one  of  his  disciples,  whose  name  was  Tamini- 
Al-Dori,  every  thing  relating  to  antichrist ;  and,  on 
his  authority,  they  cell  us,  that  antichrist  must  come 
at  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  he  will  make  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  like  Jesus  Christ,  riding  on  an  ass ; 
but  that  Christ,  who  is  not  dead,  will  come  at  his 
second  advent  to  encounter  him :  and  that,  after  hav- 
ingtfanquered  him,  he  will  then  die  indeed.  That  the 


beast,  described  by  J6hn  in  the  Revelation,  will  ap- 
pear with  antichrist  and  make  war  against  the  saints. 
That  Imam  Mahadi,  who  remains  concealed  among 
the  Mussulmans,  wiU  then  show  himself,  join  Jesus 
Christ,  and  with  bun  en^^age  Daggiel ;  after  which 
thev  will  unite  the  Christians  and  the  Mussulmans, 
.and  of  the  two  religions  will  make  but  one.  D'Her- 
^belot,  Bibl.  Orient 

This  subject  is  confessedly  obscure :  there  are  some 
persons  in  the  present  day,  who,  observing  late  sur- 
prising and  interesting  events,  have  thought  they 
point^  strongly  to  the  near  approach  of  antichrist: 
time,  however,  must  ascertain  whether  their  calcula- 
tions, observations,  and  determinations  are  coinci- 
dent with  those  appointed  by  Providence ;  or  whether 
the^  are  no  better  founded  than  those  propositions 
which  events  have  already  confuted. 

Manv  Protestant  writers  have  held,  that  the  head 
of  the  llomish  church,  and  his  power,  is  the  "man 
of  sin"  or  antichrist  of  the  apostie ;  an  opinion  which 
Calmet,  of  course,  could  not  entertain.  Indeed,  why 
should  we  attempt  a  descriptive  delineation  of  a  per- 
son, whose  portrait  miffht,  after  a  littie  patient  wait- 
ing, be  drawn  from  the  life  ?  especially  when  so  many 
others  have  failed  in  ascertainmg  him,  as  appears  in 
this  article. 

The  apostle  John  asserts  (I  Epist  ii.  18.)  that  in  his 
time  there  were  **  many  antichrists ;"  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  did  we  accurately  know  the  number  of 
pretenders  to  a  divine  mission,  in  his  days,  (meaning 
before  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem,)  we  should  see 
the  propriety  of  his  observation  in  the  strongest  light 
Not  only  Judas  Gaulonites,  Theudas,  and  others  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  makuig  such  pretences,  w*ere 
antichrists,  but  even  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  formed  a  numerous  sect,  not  entirelv  extinct  at 
this  day.  As  the  term  occurs  only  in  the  writings 
of  John,  it  is  deautible  to  deduce  our  explanation  ofit 
from  his  authority.  He  uses  it  both  collectively  and 
individually :  whence  it  should  appear  to  be  a  power, 
or  an  operative  principle,  actuatmg  many  persons, 
rather  than  a  single  person  so  characterized  and  so 
denominated. 

I.  ANTIGONUS,  son  of  John  Hircanus,  and 
grandson  of  Sunon  Maccabseus.  His  brother,  Aristo- 
bulus,  made  bun  his  associate  in  the  kingdom ;  but 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  their  common  ene- 
mies to  put  him  to  death,  B.  C.  105. — Jos.  Ant  xiii. 
18  and  19. 

II.  ANTIGONUS,  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was 
brother  to  Hircanus  and  Alexandra,  was  sent  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Rome,  with  his  father  and  brother,  by  Ponri- 
pey,  who  had  taken  Jeinisalem.    After  remaining  in 
Italy  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  Judea,  and  after  a 
variety  of  fortunes,  was  established  king  and  high- 
priest,  Herod  beinp  compelled  to  fly  to  Rome.     Hav- 
ing obtained    assistance  from  Antony  and  Ceesar, 
Herod  returned,  and,  after  a  firm  and  protracted  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  Antigonus,  retook  Jerusalem, 
and  repossessed  himself  of  the  throne.    Antigonus 
was  carried  to  Antioch,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Herod,  was  there  put  to  death  by  Antony,  B.C,  37. — 
Jos.  Ant  xiv.  c.  11  and  the  following. 

ANTI-LIBANUS,  see  Lebanon. 

I.  ANTIOCH,  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  was  for- 
merly called  Riblath,  according  to  Jerome.  (On 
Ezek.  xlvii ;  Isa.  xiii.  1.)  It  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  tiie  New  Testament ; 
but  Riblath,  or  Riblatha,  is  named  Numbers  xxxiv. 
11 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  33 ;  xxv.6,a0, 21 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5 ; 
lit  9, 10,  ag,  97.    Tlua,  however,  could  not  have  been 
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the  iBtne  as  Anliocb.  (See  Ribj.ar.)  Tbeodoret 
■aya,  that  iu  his  time  there  was  s  city  of  Riblafa,  near 
Emesa,  in  Syria;  whichis  rontrary  to  Jerome.  How- 
ever IfaAt  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Antioch  woe  not 
known  under  this  name,  till  after  the  reign  of  Seleu- 
ciis  Nicanor,  who  liuill  it,  and  called  it  Antiorli,  in 
consldemtinn  of  his  father  ADtiocbuR,nnte  A.D.  SOI. 
Being  centrally  situated,  it  became  the  seal  of  empire 
of  the  Syrian  kings  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and 
afterwardi  of  the  Roman  govemora  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  There  also  the  disciples  of  Jesua  Clirist 
were  first  called  Christians, and  iiialiing  it  oprincipaj 
mtion,  they  from  hi^nce  sent  missionaries  out  in 
variouB  directions,  Acts  zi.  26.  Strabo  describes 
Antioch  oa  being  in  power  and  dignity  not  much  in- 
ferior to  Seleucia  or  Alexandria.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinua  says  it  was  celebrated  tliroitgfaout  the 
world  ;  and  Joaephus  characterizes  it  as  the  third 
city  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  long,  indeed, 
the  mom  powerlhl  city  of  the  Earn,  anil  was  famous 
among  ibe  Jews  for  the  Jut  Citniatis,  or  right  of 
citizeosliip,  which  Seleucus  had  ^ven  to  them  in 
common  with  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and 
which  JoBcphus  informs  us  they  retained.  These 
privileges,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  render  Antioch 
so  desirable  to  the  Christjans,  who  were  everywhere 
coDsidered  as  a  sect  of  Jews,  nnce  here  they  could 
perform  thdr  worship  in  their  own  way,  without 
niolestaticm  or  interruption.  This  msy  also  contrib- 
ute to  accotrat  for  the  importance  attached  by  the 
opootles  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  Anti- 
och ;  and  for  the  interest  taken  by  tbem  in  its  promo- 
tion and  exteiuion,  in  e  city  so  distant  from  Je- 
nualein. 

Antiorh  was  almost  square,  had  many  gexea,  was 
adorned  with  fine  fonntains,  and  possessed  tp^t  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  commercial  opulence.  The  em- 
perors VeapaMan,  Titius  and  others,  granted  consid- 
erable privileges  to  Antioch ;  but  it  has  also  been  ex- 
pooed  to  great  calamities  and  revolutions.  In  the 
years  A.  D.  S10,3!>4, 396,458,526,  and  528,  it  was 
almost  demolished  bv  earthquakes.  The  emperor 
Justinian  repaitnl  it,  A.  D.  S29,  and  called  it  Theo- 
polin ;  that  is,  "  The  City  of  God."  Cosrhoes,  king 
of  Pi'rsia,  took  it,  A.  D.  540,  mosaered  the  inhabitants, 
and  bumi  it.  Justinian  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt,  A. 
D.  5.t3  :  Cosrhoca  took  it  a  second  time,  A .  D.  574,  in 
the  roign  of  Justin,  and  destroyed  its  waits.  A.  D. 
5'*'^,  ii  suffered  adreadfiil  earthquake,  in  which  above 
lill,000  persons  perished.  It  was  again  rebuilt,  and 
opiin  was  exposed  to  new  calamities.  The  Sarocena 
took  it.  A,  D.  638,  m  the  retni  of  Heracliua :  Nice- 
lAorus  Phocas  retook  it,  A.  D.  966.  Cedrenus  re- 
lates that,  A.  D.  970,  an  army  oflOO,000  Saracens 
bmie-ged  it,  trithout  suceera ;  but  they  Bfienvards 
nibdued  it,  added  new  fortifications  to  it,  and  made 
it  alnKMt  impregnable.  Godfivy  of  Bouillon,  when 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  besieged 
it,  A.  D.  1097.  The  siese  was  long  and  bloody ;  but  at 
Ir-ngtb  the  CfariMiana,  by  their  zmI  and  by  treachery, 
ob(ait}rd  pMseaston,  on  Tfaursda;,  June  3,  A.  D. 
la*.  In  1368,  it  was  taken  hy  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
who  dcmolisheid  it,  destroyed  its  renown  and  mag- 
nifirence,  and  placed  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turk. 

Antioch  abounded  with  ^reat  men,  and  its  church 
(nslonr governed  by  iUustnousprel^es.  Itsuffered 
mitrh,  however,  on  seTeral  occasions,  sometimes  ; 
being  exnoaed  to  the  nolence  of  heretics,  and  at  other  ! 
tames  bemg  rent  by  deplomble  schisms.  The  Uafaop  . 
of  AntJAch  baa  the  tiae  of  Patriarch  ;  and  has  con- 
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stantly  had  a  great  share  in  the  a^ira  of  the  EaMcm 
church. 

Antioch  is  now  called  Antakia,  and,  till  the  year 
1823,  it  occupied  a  remote  comer  of  the  ancieiU 
enclosure  of  its  iiaUs ;  its  splendid  building  being 
reducod  to  hovels,  and  its  population  livbg  m  TiiA- 
isti  debasement.  At  that  penod  it  was  revisited  by 
its  aixricnt  subterranean  enemy,  and  converted  by  an 
cartliquske  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  contains  now 
about  10,000  inhabitants. 

From  the  medals  of  this  city  which  are  extant,  it 
appears  that  it  was  honored  as  a  Roman  colony,  a 
metropolis,  and  an  asylum.  It  was  also  .dvtonoinot, 
or  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Amongdiese  medals, 
there  are  two  which  require  notice.  The  first  reads 
'^vrmj-iwi  TUT  7ip4(  jtuipyii.  which  afiords  proof  that 
Antioch  valued  itself  on  its  relation  to  the  temple 
and  worship  eBtablished  in  that 
^  -   -      P.'     place.     Daphne   was,  indeed,  a 

"^  league  from  the  city,  but  by  die 
zeal  of  the  devotees,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  suburb,  or  rather  as  a 
rt  of  the  city  itself.  But  by 
the  most  interesting  medal  to 
us  as  ChristianB,  is  one  on  which 
is  read,  "  Of  the  Antiocfaeans 
who  was  governor  of  Syria  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.     See  CraEwiua. 

n.  ANTIOCH,  of  Pindia,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Pitndia  in  Asia  Minor,  but  situated  within 
the  limits  of  Phrygia.  It  was  also  Iniill  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor.  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  here ;  but 
the  Jews,  angry  to  nee  that  some  of  the  Gentiles  re- 
ceived the  gospel,  raised  a  tumult,  and  obhgod  the 
apostles  to  Jeave  the  city.  Acts  xiii.  14.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent called  Versategli,  accprding  to  some;  but  as 
other*  say,  Tahoya,  or  Silri,  or  Antiochio. 

ANTIOCHIS,  concubine  of  Aniiochus  Epiphanea, 
who  gave  her  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Mallo,  that  she 
might  receive  their  revenues  for  her  own  use.  This 
was  regarded  by  their  inhabitants  as  an  insupport- 
able mark  of  contempt :  they  took  arms  against  Anti- 
ochua,  who  marched  in  person  to  reduce  them,  3 
Mace.  iv.  30.  It  was  a  custom  vrith  the  kings  of 
Persia,  to  give  their  wives  (larticular  cities ;  some  for 
their  table,  some  for  their  head-dress,  for  their  attire, 
for  their  girdles,  &c  The  idea  was  analogous  to  our 
pin-money.     Cicero  in  Verrem,  v. 

I.  ANTIOCHUS.  There  were  many  kings  of 
this  name  in  Syria,  after  Seleucus  Nicanor,  (the 
second  king  of  Syria,  Alexander  the  Great  being  the 
first,)  who  was  &thcr  of  Antiochus  Soter,  so  turned 
for  having  hindered  the  invasion  of  Asia  hy  the 

II.  ANTIOCHUS  Thfob,  (the  divine,)  son  and 
successor  of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Laodice,  and  succeeded  hy  bis  son  Seleucus 
ColKnJcus. 

III.  ANTIOCHUS  THr  GaEAT,  so  celebrated  on 
account  of  hia  wars  against  the  Egyptians,  Romany 
and  Jews,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and 
brother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  whom  he  succeeded, 
ante  A.  D.  223.  Having  resolved  to  become  master 
of  Egypt,  AntiochOS  seized  Ccelo-Syria,  (the  province 
lying  between  Libanus  and  Antilibauus,}  Phceoici^ 
and  Judoa.  The  Jews  having  submitted,  ana 
received  him  into  their  cities,  he  granted  them, 
OS  a  reward,  20,000  pieces  of  silver,  to  purchase 
beasts  for  sacrifice,  1460  measures  of  meal,  375 
ineasiuvsofBalt,to  Ik  offered  with  the  sacrifices,  and 
limber  to  rebuild  the  porches  of  the  temple.    The 
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senators,  priests,  scribes,  and  singers  of  the  temple, 
he  exempted  from  the  capitation  tax,  and  i)ennitted 
the  Jews  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  through- 
out his  dominions.  He  remitted  the  third  part  of 
their  tribute,  to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses  in  the 
war ;  forbade  the  heathen  from  entering  the  temple 
without  being  purified,  and  from  bringing  into  the 
city  the  flesh  of  mules,  asses,  and  horses  to  sell,  under 
the  penalty  of  3000  drachmaa  Andochus  married 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy  Epiphaues,  king 
of  Egypt,  (B.  C.  193))  and  gave  Coelo-Syria,  Pheeni- 
cia,  and  Judea,  as  her  dowry,  on  condition  that  the 
tribute  of  these  provinces  should  be  equally  divided 
betweok  himself  and  the  king  of  Egypt  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  overcome  by  the  Romans, 
and  obUged  to  cede  all  his  possessions  beyond  mount 
Taurus,  and  to  give  twenty  hostages,  (among  whom 
was  his  own  son,  Antiochus,  afterwards  sumamed 
Epiphanes,]  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  12,000  Euboic 
talents,  eacn  fourteen  Roman  pounds  in  weisht  To 
defray  these  charges,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Elymais,  which  were 
very  great ;  but  the  people  of  that  country,  infonned 
of  his  design,  surprised  and  destroyed  bun,  with  all 
his  army,  cmU  A.  D.  187.  He  left  two  sons,  Seleucus 
Philopator,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  succeeded 
him.    Josephus  Ant  xii.  3. 

IV.  ANTIOCHUS  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  of  the  former  article.  Having  continued 
as  a  hostage  at  Rome  fourteen  years,  his  brother 
Seleucus  resolved  to  procure  his  return  to  Syria,  and 
therefore  sent  his  own  son,  Demetrius,  as  a  hostage 
to  Rome,  instead  of  Antiochus;  but  while  Antiochus 
was  on  his  joumev  to  Syria,  Seleucus  died ;  {ante  A. 
D.  175;)  so  that  when  he  landed,  the  people  received 
him  as  some  propitious  deity,  come  to  assume  the 
government,  and  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Ptole- 
my, king  of  E^pt,  who  threatened  to  invade  Syria. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Epiphanes,  ^the  illustrious,)  that  is,  of  one 
appearing  as  it  were  like  a  god. 

Antiochus  soon  directed  his  attention  to  Egypt, 
which  he  invaded,  and  reduced  almost  entirely  to 
obedience,  2  Mace.  iv.  5.  ante  A.  D.  173.  Durine  his 
siege  of  Alexandria,  an  occurrence  took  place  wnich 
exhibited  that  cruel  and  ferocious  temper  that  subse- 
quently exemplified  itself  so  fully  in  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  While  besieging  tnis  city,  a 
report  was  spread  of  his  death,  and  the  inhabitants 
of^Jerusalem,  among  oUiers,  who  groaned  under  his 
yoke,  gave  expression  to  their  feeungs  of  joy,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  Antiochus,  when  returning  from  Esypt, 
entered  the  city  forcibly,  treated  the  Jews  as  rebels, 
and  commanded  his  troops  to  slay  all  they  met: 
80,000  were  killed  in  three  days'  time ;  40,000  were 
made  captives ;  and  as  many  sold,  2  Mace.  v.  14. 
He  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  being  conducted 
by  the  corrupt  high-priest,  Menelaus,  from  whence  he 
took  and  carried  oflr  the  most  precious  vessels,  to  the 
value  of  1800  talents.  In  the  year  A.  C.  171,  Anti- 
ochus again  entered  Egypt,  which  he  completely 
subdued,  and  in  the  year  tollowing  he  sent  ApoUo- 
nius  into  Judea  (2  Mace.  v.  24,  25^  with  an  army  of 
22,000  men,  with  orders  to  destroy  all  who  were  of 
fhll  age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  young  men. 
Apollonius  executed  his  coinmission  but  too  punc- 
tually. It  was  at  this  time  that  Judas  Maccabeus 
retired  into  the  wilderness,  with  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  2  Mace  v.  29.  These  calamities,  however, 
were  but  preludes  of  what  they  were  to  suflTer;  for 


Antiochus,  apprehending  that  the  Jews  would  never 
be  constant  m  obedience  to  him,  unless  he  obliged 
them  to  change  their  religion,  and  to  embrace  that 
of  tiie  Greeks,  issued  an  edict,  enjoining  tliem  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  other  nations,  and  forbidding 
their  usual  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  their  festivals, 
and  their  sabbath.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
was  placed  on  tlie  altar  of  the  temple,  and  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation  polluted  the  house  of  God. 
Many  corrupt  Jews  complied  with  these  orders,  but 
others  opposed  them :  Mattathias  and  his  sons  retired 
to  the  mountains ;  and  old  Eleazar,  and  the  seven 
brethren,  Maccabees,  suffered  death,  with  great  cour- 
affe,  at  Antioch,  2  Mace.  vii.  After  the  death  of 
Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabeus  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  Jews  who  continued  faithful ;  and  op- 
posed with  success  the  generals  who  were  sent 
against  him.  Finding  his  treasures  exhausted,  An- 
tiochus went  into  Persia  to  levy  tributes,  and  to 
gither  large  sums,  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
omaus.  Knowing  tliere  were  very  great  nches  in 
the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  determined  to  carry  them 
off ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  made  so  vigor- 
ous a  resistance,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Babylonia.  When  he  arrived  at  Ecbatana, 
he  received  news  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  Timo- 
theus,  and  that  Judas  Maccabteus  had  retaken  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
Lord.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  transported 
with  indignation,  he  commanded  the  driver  of  bis 
chariot  to  urge  the  horses  forward,  threatening  to 
make  Jerusalem  a  grave  for  the  Jews.  He  fell  ^om 
his  chariot,  however,  and  died,  overwhelmed  with 
pain  and  grief,  in  the  mountains  of  Parataceno,  m 
the  Uttle  town  of  Tabes,  A.  M.  3840,  ante  A.D.  164. 

V.  ANTIOCHUS   Edpator,  son   of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  was  but  nine  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  and  left  him  the  kingdom  of  Syria.    Lysias, 
who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince,  led 
against  Judea  an  army  of  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse, 
and  thirty  elephants,  1  Mace,  vi ;  2  Mace.  xiii.    He 
besieged  and  took  the  fortress  of  Bethsura ;  from 
thence  he  marched  aeainst  Jerusalem,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  valor  and  resistance  of  the  Maccabees, 
the  city  was  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands,  when  Ly 
sias  received  news  that  Phihp  (whom  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  a  little  before  his  death,  intrusted  witli 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  minority  of 
his  sou)  was  arrived  at  Antioch  to  take  the  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  disposition  of  the  late  king. 
Lysias  proposed  an  accommodation  with  the  Jca\'8, 
that  he  might  return  speedily  to  Antioch,  and  oppose 
Philip ;  and  having  thus  made  peace,  he  immediately 
led  the  young  king  and  his  army  into  Syria.    In  tho 
mean  time  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Pliilo- 
I>ator,  nephew  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  whom,  by 
right,  the  kingdom  belonged,  (for  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes procured  it  by  usurpation  from  his  uenhew,) 
having  escaped  firom  Rome,  where  he  had  ncen  a 
hostage,  came  into  Svria ;  and  finding  the  people  dis- 
posed for  revolt,  he  headed  an  arm^,  and  marched 
immediately  to  Antioch,  against  Antiochus  and  Ly- 
sias.   The  inhabitants  did  not  wait  till  he  besieged  it, 
but  opened  the  gates,  and  dehvered  to  him  Lysias, 
and  the  young  Ring,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  were 
put  to  death  by  his  orders,  without  being  suffered  to 
fq>pear  before  him.    A.  M.  3842,  ante  A.  D.  162. 

VL  ANTIOCHUS  Theos,  or  the  Divine,  son  of 
Alexander  Bales,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Syria 
by  Diodotus,  or  Tryphon,  who  had  deposed  Deme- 
trius Nicanor,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Selcu- 
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cia,  1  Mace.  xi.  39,  &c.  ante  A.  D.  145.  To  strengthen 
himself  in  his  new  dominions,  Antiochus  secured 
the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
bseus,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the  high-priesthood, 
and  also  granted  him  four  toparchies  (considerable 
districts)  in  Judea.  The  career  of  young  Antiochus, 
however,  was  but  short,  for  Tryphon,  to  whose  per- 
fidy he  owed  the  crown,  resolved  to  take  it  for  him- 
self. He  made  Jonathan  Maccabeeus  a  prisoner  at 
Ptolemais,  and  put  him  to  death  at  Bascaiua,  after 
which  he  returned  into  Syria,  and  procured  the 
death  of  Antiochus.  Thus  Tryphon  was  left  master 
of  Syria.  A.  M.  3861,  ante  A.  D.  143.  1  Mace,  xiii ; 
2  Mace.  xiv. 

VII.  ANTIOCHUS  SiDKTEs,  or  Soter,  (the  sa- 
viour,) or  EusEBEs,  (the  pious,)  was  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  and  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicanor.  Tryphon, 
the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  rendered 
himself  odious  to  his  troops,  they  deserted  him,  and 
offered  their  services  to  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius 
Nicanor,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Seleucia,  shut  up 
with  her  children,  while  her  husband,  Demetrius,  was 
a  priiM)ner  in  Persia,  where  he  had  married  Rodeffuna, 
daughter  of  Arsaces,  king  of  Persia.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  12.) 
Cleopatra,  therefore,  sent  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  offered  him  the  crovni  of  Syria,  if 
he  would  marry  her,  to  which  Antiochus  consented. 
He  was  then  at  Cnidus,  where  his  father,  Demetrius 
Soter,  had  olaced  him  with  one  of  his  friends :  he 
came  into  sjrria,  and  wrote  to  Simon  Maccabeeus,  to 
engage  him  against  Tryphon,  1  Mace.  xv.  He  con- 
firroM  the  privileges  wnich  the  kings  of  Syria  had 
granted  to  Simon,  permitted  him  to  coin  money 
with  his  own  stamp,  declared  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  exempt  from  royal  jurisdiction,  and  promised 
other  favors,  as  soon  as  he  should  become  peaceable 
possessor  of  the  kingdom  which  had  belonged  to  his 
ancestors. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  being  come  into  Syria,  married 
his  sister-in-law,  CleofMitni,  A.  M.  3865.  Tryphon's 
troops  resorted  to  him  in  crowds,  and  Tryphon,  thus 
abandoned,  retired  to  Dora,  in  Phcenicia,  whither  An- 
tiochus pursued  him  with  an  army  of  120,000  foot, 
and  8000  horse,  and  with  a  powerful  fleet.  Simon 
Maccabieus  sent  him  2000  chosen  men,  but  Anti- 
ochus refused  them,  and  revoked  all  his  promises. 
He  sent  Athenobius  to  Jerusalem,  to  oblige  Simon  to 
restore  Gazara  and  Joppa,  with  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  demand  500  talents,  as  tribute  for  the 
places  Simon  held  out  of  Judea ;  and  500  talents 
more,  as  reparation  for  injuries  the  king  had  suffered, 
and  as  tribute  for  his  own  cities ;  threatening  war 
against  him  if  he  did  not  comply.  Simon  showed 
Athenobius  aU  the  lustre  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
told  him  he  had  no  place  in  his  possession  which 
beUmged  to  Antiochus,  and,  as  to  Grazara  and  Joppa, 
which  cities  had  done  infinite  damage  to  his  people, 
he  wouk)  give  the  king  one  hundred  talents  for  the 
property  of  them. 

Athenobhis  returned  with  great  indignation  to  An- 
tjorhua,  who  was  extremely  offended  at  Simon's 
answer.  In  the  mean  time,  Tryphon)  having  stolen 
privately  from  Dora,  emiiarked'  in  a  vessel  and  fled. 
Antiochus  pursued  him,  and  sent  Cendebeus  with 
troofw  into  the  maritime  parts  of  Palestine,  with 
oniere  to  build  Cedron,  and  to  fight  the  Jews.  John 
Hircanus,  aon  of  Simon  MaccatNBUS,  bemg  then  at 
Gazara,  gave  notice  to  hia  fiither  of  Cendebeus's 
coming.  Simon  furnished  troops  to  his  sons,  John 
Hircanus  and  Judas,  and  sent  them  against  Cende- 
beus, whom  they  routed  in  the  plain,  and  punued  to 


Azotus.  Antiochus  foUov^ed  Tryphon,  till  he  forced 
him  to  kill  himself,  after  ^ye  or  six  years'  reign. 
Antiochus  now  thought  of  nothing  but  reducing 
those  cities  which,  in  the  begiiming  of  his  brother^ 
reign,  had  thrown  oflf  subjection.  Simon  Macca- 
beeus, prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  being 
treacherously  killed  by  rtolemy,  his  son-in-law,  in 
the  castle  of'^Docus,  near  Jericho,  the  murderer  sent 
immediately  to  Antiochus  Sidetes  to  demand  troops, 
that  he  might  recover  for  him  the  country  and  cities 
of  the  Jews.  Antiochus  came  in  person  with  an 
army,  and  besie^d  Jerusalem :  John  Hircanus,  how- 
ever, defended  it  with  vigor,  and  the  siege  was  long 
protracted.  The  king  divided  his  army  into  seven 
parts,  guarding  all  the  avenues  to  the  city.  It  being 
the  proper  time  for  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Tab* 
emacles,  the  Jews  desired  of  Antiochus  a  truce  of 
seven  days,  which  was  granted ;  and  sent  them  bulls 
with  gilded  horns,  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
filled  with  incense,  to  be  offered  in  the  temple :  he 
also  ordered  such  provisions  to  be  given  to  the  Jew- 
ish soldiers  as  they  wanted.  This  courtesv  of  the 
king  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  that  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace,  and  to  desire  that  they 
might  live  according  to  their  own  laws.  Antiochus 
required  of  them  to  surrender  their  arms,  to  demolish 
the  city  walls,  to  pay  tribute  for  Joppa,  and  the  other 
cities  they  possessed  out  of  Judea,  and  to  receive  a 
garrison  mto  Jerusalem.  They  consented  to  these 
conditions,  the  last  excepted ;  for  they  could  not  sub- 
mit to  see  an  army  of  strangers  in  their  capital :  they 
rather  chose  to  give  hostages,  and  500  talents  of  silver. 
The  king  therefore  entered  the  city,  beat  down  the 
breast- work  above  the  waUs,  and  returned  to  Syria, 
A.  M.  3870,  ante  A.  D.  134.  Three  years  afterwards, 
Antiochus  marched  against  the  Parthiaus,  demand- 
ing the  liberty  of  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicanor, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  Arsaces  ;  but,  being 
deserted  by  his  own  forces,  he  was  killed,  A.  M.  3874, 
A.  C.  130.  Demetrius  Nicanor,  or  Nicator,  re-ascend- 
ed the  throne,  afler  the  death  of  Sidetes. 

VIII.  ANTIOCHUS  Grtphus,  or  Philouetor, 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Syria,  A.  M.  3881.  He  reigned  eleven  years  alone, 
and  fifteen  with  his  brother  Cyzicus,  and  died  A.  M. 
3907. 

IX.  ANTIOCHUS  Cyzicus,  having  obtamedfi^m 
his  brother  Gryphus,  as  his  share  of  the  kingdom, 
Coelo-Syria,  became  extremely  luxurious,  and  aban- 
doned himself  to  excesses  of  every  description. 

John  Hircanus,  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jevra, 
besieged  Samaria,  A.  C.  109.  The  Samaritans  in- 
vited Antiochus  Cyzicus  to  their  aaristance.  He 
advanced  speedily  to  help  them,  but  was  overcome 
by  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus,  sons  of  John  Hirca- 
nus, who  commanded  the  sie^,  and  who  pursued 
him  to  Scythopohs ;  after  which  they  resumed  the 
siege  of  Samana,  and  blocked  up  the  city  so  closely, 
that  the  inhabitants  agam  solicited  Cyzicus.  Having 
received  6000  men  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  son  of 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  he  wasted  the  lands  be- 
longmg  to  the  Jews,  designing  thereby  to  oblige 
Hircanus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Samaria ;  but  his  troops 
were  at  last  dispersed,  and  Samaria  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  razed  by  Hircanus.  Antiochus  was 
also  conquered,  and  put  to  death  by  Seleucus,  A. 
C.  90,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years.  Jos.  Ant 
xiii.  18. 

I.  ANTIPAS  HEROD,  or  Hsrod  Aittipas,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  viraa 
declared  by  Herod,  in  hia  fint  will,  to  be  his  succes- 
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8or  in  the  kingdom ;  but  he  afterwards  substituted 
Archelaus,  king  of  Judea,  giving  to  Antipas  only  the 
title  of  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Pereea.  Archelaus 
ffoing  to  Rome,  to  petition  Auffustus  to  confirm  his 
nither's  will,  Antipas  went  also,  and  the  emperor 
gave  Archelaus  one  moiety  of  what  had  been  as- 
signed to  him  by  Herod's  will,  with  the  title  of  eth- 
narch,  and  promised  to  grant  him  the  title  of  king, 
when  he  had  shown  himself  deserving  of  it,  by  his  vir- 
tuous conduct.  His  revenues  amounted  to  600  talents. 
To  Antipas  Augustus  gave  Gahlee  and  Pereea,  which 
produced  200  tafents ;  and  to  Philip,  Herod's  other  son, 
the  Bataniea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis,  and  some 
other  places,  whose  income  was  100  talents.  (Jos. 
Ant  xvii.  13.)  Antipas,  having  returned  to  Judea,  took 
great  pains  m  adorning  and  fortifying  the  principal 
places  of  his  dominions;  he  gave  die  name  of  Julias 
to  Bethsaida,  in  honor  of  Julia,  wife  of  Augustus ;  and 
Cinuereth  he  called  Tiberias,  in  honor  of  Tiberius, 
afterwards  emperor.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  whom  he  divorced,  about  A. 
D.  33,  to  many  his  sister-in-law,  Herodias,  who  was 
his  own  niece  and  wife  of  Philip,  his  brother,  who 
was  still  living.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvilL  2,)  (See  Herod  IL) 
John  die  Baptist,  exclaiming  against  this  incest,  was 
seized  by  order  of  Antipas,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Macha^rus,  Matt.  xiv.  3,  4  ;  Mark  vi.  14, 
17,  18 ;  Luke  ill.  19,  20.  Even  Herod  feared  and 
respected  the  virtue  and  holiness  of  John,  and  did 
many  things  out  of  regard  to  him ;  but  his  passion 
for  Herodias  had,  no  doubt,  much  sooner  prevailed 
against  his  life,  bad  he  not  been  restrained  by  his 
fears  of  the  people,  who  universally  esteemed  John 
the  Baptist  as  a  prophet,  Matt.  xiv.  5,  6,  &c.  At  a 
time,  however,  when  the  king  was  celebrating  his 
birth-day,  with  the  princii)al  persons  of  his  court, 
the  daughter  of  Herodias  dEinced  before  them,  and  so 
much  pleased  him,  that  he  swore  to  give  her  whatever 
ahe  should  ask.  Her  moUier,  Herodias,  who  was 
anxious  to  set  rid  of  the  Baptist,  advised  her  to  ask 
for  bis  head.  The  king  was  vexed  at  the  request ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  his  oath,  and  of  the  persons 
at  table  with  him,  he  sent  one  of  his  guards,  who  be- 
headed John  in  prison.  The  head  was  brought  in  a 
basin,  and  given  to  Herod's  favorite,  who  carried  it 
directly  to  her  mother. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  to  revenge  the  insult  which 
Herod  had  offered  to  his  daughter,  declared  war 
against  him ;  and  vanquished  liim  in  a  very  obstinate 
fight.  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  7.)  assures  us,  that  the 
Jews  consiciered  the  defeat  of  Antipas  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  Some  years 
afterwards,  (A.  D.  39.)  Herodias,  being  jealous  of  her 
brother  Agnppa's  prosperity,  (who,  from  a  private 
person,  hiul  become  kiu^  of  Judea,)  persuaded  her 
husband,  Antipas,  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  solicit  the 
same  dignity  from  the  emperor  Caius.  Agrippa, 
however,  being  jealous  also,  though  on  anotiier 
eround,  vnx>te  to  the  emperor  and  accused  Antipas. 
Agrippa's  messen^r  arrived  at  the  very  time  wnen 
Heroa  obtained  his  first  audience  with  the  emperor. 
Caius  read  Affrippa's  letters  with  great  eamesmess, 
and,  finding  Herod  Antipas  accus^  of  having  been 
a  nam^  in  Sejanus's  conspiracy  against  Tiberius,  and 
or  still  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Artatxmus, 
king  of  Parthia,  against  the  Romans,  he  demanded 
to  Imow  if  it  were  true.  Antipas,  not  daring  to  deny 
that  he  had  a  large  Quantity  of  arms  in  his  arsenal, 
was  banished  instantly  to  Lvona  in  GauL  Herodias 
followed  her  husband,  and  shared  his  fortune  in 
banishment.    The  year  of  Antipas's  death  is  not 


known,  but  it  is  certain  he  died  in  exile,  as  well  as 
Herodias.    (AnL  xviii.  9.) 

It  was  Herod  Antipas  who  mocked  Jesus  at  Jeru- 
salem before  his  condemnation,  sending  hi^  back  to 
Pilate  arrayed  in  a  goreeous  robe,  Luke  xxiii.  7,  seq. 

The  manner  in  wnicn  the  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  stated  in  this  narrative  to  have  been  procured, 
is  so  extraordinary,  as  compared  with  what  occurs 
among  European  nations,  that  a  few  remarks  upon 
it  may  not  be  without  tiieir  use. 

In  the  East,  then,  it  is  customary  for  public  dan- 
cers at  festivals  in  great  houses  to  sohcit,  fi-om  the 
company  they  have  oeen  entertaining,  such  rewards 
as  the  spectators  may  choose  to  bestow.    These  are 
usually  small  pieces  of  money,  which  the  donor 
sticks  on  the  race  of  the  performer ;  and  a  favorite 
dancer  will  sometimes  have  her  face  covered  with 
such  presents :  nothing  further  is  expected.    Herod 
the  Great,  however,  offered  half  his  Kingdom  to  Sa- 
lome, the  daughter  of  Herodias,  who  had  danced  to 
S lease  him ;  and  in  this,  if  he  were  not  ecjual  in  wis- 
om,  he  was  certainly  superior  in  extravagance,  to 
a   monarch,  "  Shah  Abbas,    who,  being    one   day 
drunk,  [in  his  palace,]  gave  a  woman  mat  danced 
much  to  his  satisfaction  the  fiurest  Hhan  in  all  Ispa- 
han ;  which  was  not  yet  finished,  but  wanted  litUe : 
this  Hhan  yielded  a  great  revenue  to  the  king,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  in  chamber-rents."    So  for  the 
parallel  is  tolerably  exact ;  for  that  Herod  was  far 
nrom  beuig  sober,  is  a  pardonable  suspicion ;— but 
the  sequel  is  dlfiferent :  "  The  nazer,  having  put  him 
in  mind  of  it,  next  morning,  took  the  fi*eedom  to  tell 
him,  that  it  was  unjustifiable  prodigality ;  so  the  king 
ordered  to  give  her  a  hundred  tomans,  (200{.)  with 
which  she  was  forced  to  be  contented."    Thevenot, 
in  Persia,  p.  100.    This  may  assign  a  reason  for  tiie 
huny  of  Herodias,  to  secure  the  execution  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  for,  had  she  waited  till  the  next  morn- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  the  lung's  oath,  he  might 
have  been  by  that  time  calmer,  and  some  of  his  ser- 
vants miffht  have  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  his  order,  as  the  Persian  na- 
zer did  with  his  master ;  and  Salome,  who  now  in- 
sists, *^Give  me  here  the  head  of  John  in  a  charger," 
might  have  been  otherwise  forced  to  accept,  in  full 
payment  for  her  activity,  the  vacant  charger  only ; 
Avithout  accomplishing  that  death,  which  was  so 
vehcinentiy  desired  by  Herodias ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
pitiful  value  of  a  few  tomans,  instead  of  the  half  of 
the  promised  kingdom. 

II.  ANTIPAS,  a  faithful  witness,  or  martyr,  men- 
tioned Rev.  ii.  13.  It  is  said  that  he  was  one  of  our 
Saviour's  first  disciples,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Pergamus,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop. 

I.  ANTIPATER,  an  Idumoean,  father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was  son  of  another  Antipas,  or  Antipater, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Idumsea,  by 
Alexander  Janneeus,  king  of  the  Jews.    (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  2.  de  Bello,  i.  5.)    He  was,  both  for  an- 
tiquity of  family  and  for  riches,  the  principal  person 
of^Idumsea,  and  obtained  from  JuUus  Cesar  the  ffov- 
emment  of  Judea  for  himself,  and  that  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  country  adjacent,  for  his  eldest  son  Phasael ; 
and  the  government  of  Galilee  for  his  other  son, 
Herod,  who  was  not  at  that  time  above  fifteen  yeeu-s 
of  age.    He  was  poisoned  by  Malichus,  who  after- 
wards took  possession  of  hir   government,  ante  A. 
D.43. 

II.  ANTIPATER,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
of  Doris  his  first  wife,  was  educated  as  a  private  per- 
son, and  did  not  appear  at  court,  until  his  father  re* 


o  sons  All 

T  and  Aristohulua.     Antipater,  tokiiig  advanta^ 

of  Herod's  jealoiuy,  plotted  the  dexlructiou  of  )iU 
brotheni,  which  he  aci^ompliahed,  A.  M.  3U99.  (See 
Alex^ndek.)  Thia  being  effected,  he  deterniitied 
to  destroy  his  fiuher  also,  that  he  might  the  sooner 
become  poeeeaaed  of  the  crown ;  but  Herod,  having 
discovered  his  unDHtund  proceediDgs,  had  him  put 
to  death,  by  penntssioQ  of  Augustus,  A.  M.  4001. 
Herod  died  a  few  days  ajterwards.  Job.  Ant.  svii. 
c  3,  6,  and  11.  B.  J.  i.  17. 

The  hiMory  of  these  times,  and  of  the  troubles  in 
Herod's  family,  greatly  illustmie  the  gospel 


of  the  tjTanoy  and  cruelty  of  this  pnnce.  They 
•how,  that  his  bloody  jealousy  ol  Bethlehem  was 
uotliitig  extraordiuaiy  for  him ;  and  that  no  safety 


for  the  inftnt  Saviour  was  to  be  expected  from  hi) 
fury,  short  of  a  residence  in  Egypt,  In  what  times, 
and  under  what  tyranny,  waa  die  Prince  of  Peace 

ANTIPATRIS,  a  town  anciently  called  Ca&r- 
8sl«,  Acts  xxiiL  31.  Josephus  says  (Autiq.xiii.  23.) 
it  WIS  about  150  fiirlorgs,  or  17  miles,  from  Joppa. 
The  old  ItinenuT  of  Jerusalem  places  it  ten  miles 
from  Lydda,  and  iwenty-six  from  Ciesarea.  Ilerod 
tbe  Great  changed  its  name  lo  Antipatris,  in  honor 
of  his  father  Autipater.  Antipatris  waa  situated  in  a 
Tery  fiiiiifid  and  agreeable  plain,  watered  with  many 
fine  springs  and  rivulets,  and  near  the  mountains,  in 
Uie  way  fit»n  Jerusalem  lo  Csasrea.  Josephus,  de 
BeBoJllft 

ANTONIA,  a  tower  or  fortress  at  Jerusalem,  on 
tbe  west  and  north  angle  of  the  temple,  built  by 
Heiod  the  Great,  (and  named  Antooia  in  honor  of 
his  friend,  Mark  Aiitony,)  on  an  eminence,  cut  steep 
on  all  sides,  ond  enclosed  by  a  wall  three  hundred 
culnts  high;  it  contained  many  Bparuiicnts,  bagnios, 
and  halls,  so  that  it  might  pate  for  a  palace.  It  was 
in  form  a  square  tower,  with  a  turret  at  each  of  the 
four  comers.  It  was  so  high,  that  persons  might 
look  fixim  thence  into  the  temple ;  and  there  was 


covered  way  of  coiaiuimication  fii>m  the  one 
other ;  so  that,  as  the  temple  was  in  some  sort  a  cit- 
adel to  the  town,  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  a  citadel 
to  lbeteiiu>le.  Joeephus,  Antiq.  xv.  14.  et  de  Bello, 
ri.  12.  iTiere  is  frequent  mention,  in  Josephus,  of 
the  lower  of  Antonia,  particularly  in  his  history  of 
the  Jewiah  war.  Ttie  Romans  generally  kept  a  gar- 
rison in  it;  and  from  hence  it  ^-as,  tliat  the  tribune 
ran  with  his  soldiers,  to  rescue  Paul  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  seized  hini  in  the  temple, 
•nd  designed  to  kill  him.  Acts  xxi.  31,  33.  See 
Je»ciu.ev. 

I.  APAMEA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  tbe  Orontea, 
built,  as  is  believed,  by  Seleucus  I.  king  of  Syria ; 
or  Irf  his  sou,  Antiochus  Soter,  in  honor  of  queen 
Aimnea,  wife  of  Seleucua,and  mother  of  Antiochus. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  Shephani,  a  cily  of 
Syria,  Numb,  xxriv.  10,  11. 

II.  APAMEA,  a  city  of  Pbrygia,  on  the  river 
Alarsyas,  near  which,  as  some  have  been  of  opinion, 
Noah's  ark  rested  ;  whence  the  city  took  the  sur- 
nanie  of  (Xi&oIm)  .Vrit.  The  Sibylline  verses  place 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  where  tbe  ark  rested,  oo 
the  confine*  of  Pbrygia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyos. 
On  a  medal,  struck  in  honor  of  Adrian,  is  the  figure 
of  a  man,  representing  the  river  Marayas,  with  tliis 
inscription — AnAMEay  KIBJiTOS  IHAPSSIA 
—J  nudal  of  Iht  Jlpameam^-Oie  Jbk  and  the  rivtr 
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noticea  of  the  aik,  and  of  the  deluge,  tnere  is  little 
doubt ;  but  onjy  in  the  sense,  that  traditiDnary  mtf 
moriate  of  the  ork,  were  here  very  ancient.  In  ref- 
;c  to  the  medal,  we  may  add  tliat  Straho  affirml 
ncient  name  of  Apamea  to  have  been  ISbotot; 
by  which  name  the  ark  (probably  of  Noah)  waa  un- 
derstood. Kiboloi  is  apparently  not  a  Greek  term : 
might  be  the  name  of  a  temple,  in  which  com- 
emoration  was  made  of  the  sik,  and  of  the  prea- 
ervation  of  man  by  iL  There  ore  several  medals  of 
Apamea  extant,  ou 


'  the  dove,  which 

lying  to  him;  and 
port  of  their  inscrip- 
is  the  word 
but  either  this 
should  be  read  heo,  ' 
an  abridgement  of  | 
Neokorou ;  or,  it  is  \ 
the  end  of  a  word,  j 
^nAMEHN ;  or,  I 
(some  ol)  tlie  med- 
als are  spurious;  which  has  been  suspected.  Still, 
as  they  are  from  different  dies,  yet  all  referring  lo 
Apamea,  it  seems  that  their  authora  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tradition  of  commemoration  respecting 
the  ark  preserved  in  this  city.  (See  A  ax.)  Many 
^  such  commemorations  of  an  event  so  greatly 
affecting  mankind  wero  no  doubt  maintained  lor 
many  ages,  though  we  are  now  under  great  difficul- 
ties m  tracing  them.  In  fact,  many  cities  boasted  of 
these  memorials ;  and  referred  to  them  as  proo&  of 
their  antiquity.     See  AsAaiT. 

APE.     Among  the  aniclos  of  merchandise  im- 

rirted  by  Solomon's  Heet  were  apes,  1  Kings  x.  32 ;  , 
Chron.  ix.  21.  The  Greek  writers  mention  a  sort 
of  ape,  native  of  Ethiopia,  and  around  the  Red  sea, 
called  Kcphoi,  or  Keipoi,  or  Ktbot,  which  comes  near 
to  the  Hebrew  AupA,  or  Koph,  It  waa  about  the 
nze  of  a  me-buck.  The  Egyptians  of  Babylon,  in 
Egypt,  adored  a  kind  of  ape,  which  Strabo  calk 
Ktipo* ;  and  tbey  are  still  worshipped  in  many 
places  of  India. 

APH.\RSACHITES,  Ezrav.6;  orApHARSiTn- 
CBiTEs,  Ezra  iv.  9;  the  name  of  an  Assyrian  people 
who  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  vacant  cities  of  the 
Israelites.  They  are  elsewhere  unknown.  Gese- 
nius  compares  tlie  name  of  the  Parataean,  who  dwelt 
between  Persia  and  Media.     Herodot  i.  101.     R. 

APHEK.  There  arc  several  cities  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  name  HignilieB«trCTq^ 
hence  a  citadel,  fortified  city. — I.  A  city  in  tha 
trilie  of  Aaher,  (Joah.  liii.  4;  xix.  30.)  called  also 
•JpUA  in  Judg.  i.  31.  This  can  hardly  be  any  other 
than  the  Jfyhaca  of  Eusebius  and  Sozomenus,  situ- 
ated in  Libanus,  famous  for  a  temple  of  Venus.  A 
village  called  Aflut  is  still  found  in  mount  Letwnon, 
mtuated  in  the  bottom  of  a  vallev ;  see  Burckhardt, 
p.  25,  or  p.  70.  493.  Genu,  erf.— II.  A  ci^  near 
which  Benhadad  was  routed  by  the  Israelites,  (I 
Kings  XI.  26,  seq.)  to  which  tbe  Jjphaea  of  Eusebius 
corresponds,  situated  to  the  east  of^Ihe  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  ■nentloncd  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  under 
tbe  r..jne  of  Feik.  Euseb.  Onom.  v.  M^iru.  Burckh. 
p.  279.  or  p.  438.  539.  Germ,  ed.— III.  A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  lasacbar,  near  to  Jezreel,  where  the  Philis- 
tines  twice  encamped  before  battles  with  the  Israel- 
ites, 1  Ssin.  iv.  1 ;  xzix.  1 ;  comp.  xxviii.  4.--EitlMr 
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thk  or  the  Aphek  fint  above  mentioned,  is  probably 
the  royal  city  of  the  Cannanitefl,  spoken  of  in  Josh, 
xii.  18. — Different  fh>m  either  of  these  is  the  Aphtkah 
mentioned  Josh*  xv.  53 ;  which  was  situated  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.    R. 

APHEREMA,  one  of  the  three  toparchies  added 
to  Judea,  by  the  kiiigs  of  Syria,  1  Mace.  xi.  34. 
Perhaps,  the  Ephneni,  or  Epliraun,  mentioned 
John  xi.  54. 

APHSK8,  head  of  the  eighteenth  sacenlotal  fam- 
ily, of  the  twenty-four  which  David  chose  for  temple 
service,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  15. 

APHUTiEI,  I8n.i5lite8,  who  returned  from  tlie 
captivity,  and  settled  in  their  own  coimtr>'.  The 
name  AphtUai  is  perhaps  derived  from  Jiphtak,  a  city, 
Josh.  XV.  43. 

APIS.  The  Egyptians  maintained,  at  Heliopolis, 
a  bullock  consecrated  to  the  sim,  which  they  called 
Mnevis;  and  at  Memphis,  another,  named  Apis, 
de<licated  to  tlie  moon,  and  under  which  Osiris  was 
adored.  Tiiis  animal  was  not  altogether  a  common 
bull ;  but  was  distinguishod  by  the  following  marks : 
the  whole  lN>dy  was  black,  except,  as  some  think,  a 
white  square  spot  on  the  foreliead;  others  say,  a 
spot  like  the  figure  of  an  ^akI®  on  its  back ;  but 
rather  a  cresceut-Iike  spot  The  hairs  of  the  tail 
were  double,  and  it  had  the  form  of  a  lieetlc  under 
its  tongue.  When,  afler  a  very  diligent  search,  a 
calf  of  this  description  was  found,  it  was  carried  with 
great  joy  to  the  temple  of  Osiris,  where  it  was  fed, 
and  worshipped  aa  a  representative  of  that  god,  so 
long  as  it  lived ;  and  after  its  death,  it  was  buried 
with  great  solemnity  and  mourning.  This  done, 
'they  carefliUv  sought  another  with  the  same  maiks. 
Sometimes  they  were  many  years  before  they  found 
one ;  but  when  they  had  succeeded,  tliero  was  a 
great  festival  over  all  the  country.  It  has  lieen  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  golden  calf  which  Aaron 
made  for  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  th(  calves  set 
up  by  Jerolxiam,  to  be  worshipi)ed  by  tlie  ten  tribes, 
were  imitations  of  the  Egyptian  Apis.    See  Calf. 

The  worship  of  Apis  was  not  improbably  derived 
from  India  to  Kg^pt;  and  the  resemblances  Unween 
Ihn  two  living  deities  are  well  stated,  fh)m  personal 
olMcrvatifUi,  ny  Era  Paoliiio  da  Han  Bortolomeo. 
Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  chap.  %  Eng.  edit.  p. 
HI.)  lie  says,  "On  the  day  of  my  return  to  Pondi- 
eliery,  I  hail  on  opimrtunity  of  setMug  a  very  singtilar 
scene  (  on  on  that  ony  tlu^  god  Aiiis  was  letl  in  pro- 
ceKNion  through  the  city.  This  diMty  was  a  iM^autif^il 
fUt,  rml-colonMl  ox,  of  a  middle  si/e.  The  Brahmaim 
generally  guard  him  the  whole  year  through,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  temple;  but  this  wtis  exaetiv 
the  pitriiNl  at  which  he  is  exhibited  to  the  people  witli 
a  great  many  solemnities,  lie  was  preceded  by  a 
band  of  Indian  muNii'lans;  that  Is  to  say,  two  ilnnu- 
niers,  a  liter,  and  several  persons,  who*,  with  pieces 
of  iron,  bimt  U|M>n  copper  Iwisins.  Then  came  a  few 
Hrahmans)  and  lN*hind  thesis  was  an  Imnieiiste  mul- 
titude of  |NMiple.  The  iwgans  had  all  opened  the 
doors  of  their  houses  and  shoim,  and  iM^lort^  tNich 
NtocNl  a  small  Imsket  with  riee,  tliin  cakes,  herlis,  and 
other  articles  In  which  the  proprletoi's  of  these  houses 
aihl  shops  used  to  deal.  Every  one  lieheKl  Apis  | 
with  nnertMiee  ;  anil  ihosti  were  coimideriMl  fortunate  ' 
of  whose  pi'ovisii>nH  he  wasplea.'MMl  to  taste  a  mouth- 
Dll  OS  he  iNissed.  Philan^hus  eoiyiviuriMl,  as  we  an^  j 
told  by  Philarch,  in  his  treatimn  on  I?*is  and  0?»ins  j 
that  .Vpls  was  (triginally  brought  tW>m  liulia  to  Egynt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter.  Plutan'h  himsi^lf 
asMirtii  iliat  the  Egyptians  conmdertHi  .Apis  as  an  em- 
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blem  of  the  soul  of  Osiris :  and,  perhaps,  he  here 
meant  to  say,  that  under  this  expression  they  under- 
stood that  plastic  power  by  which  Osiris  bad  pro- 
duced and  given  life  to  every  part  of  the  creatioa. 
Plinv,  in  his  Natural  History,  speaking  of  Apis,  iises 
the  following  remarkable  words :  '  When  he  eats  out 
of  the  hand  of  those  who  come  to  consult  him,  it  is 
considered  as  an  answer.    He  refused  to  receive  any 
tiling  from  the  hand  of  Grermanicus  Ciesar,  and  the 
latter  soon  afler  died.*    From  this  it  appeare,  that  the 
Egyptians  entertained  the  same  opinions  respecting 
Apis  as  the  Indians  do.     In  Egypt,  as  well  as  in 
India,  people  wei-e  accustomed  to  consider  him  as  on 
oracle ;  to  place  food  before  him,  and,  according  as 
he  accepted  or  refused  it,  to  form  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  their  good  or  bad  fortune.    The  ox  [bull] 
which  represents  Apis  must,  every  three  years,  give 
])lace  to  another.    If  he  die  in  the  course  of  these 
three  years  of  his  deification,  he  is  committed  to  the 
earth  with  all  that  pomp  and  ceremony  obsen^ed  at 
the  interment  of  persons  of  the  first  rank.    Various 
pugodas,  or  pagan  temples,  have  on  their  front  the 
figure  of  a  cow,  or  perhaps  two,  of  a  colossal  size." 

Dr.  Forster  (the  translator  of  Fra  Paolino)  pohits 
out  several  differences  between  the  practice  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians :  he  says,  **  The  sacred 
ox  of  the  Indians,  for  example,  remains  only  three 
vears  in  life ;  whereas  that  or  the  Egyptians,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  remained  twentv-nve,  afler  which 
he  was  drowned,  then  embalmed,  and  deposited  in 
a  subterranean  burying-place  destined  for  that  pur- 
pose, near  the  village  of  Abusir,  the  ancient  Busiris, 
not  far  from  Memphis.    The  coffin  of  an  Apis  ox 
was  found  there  by  Paul  Lucas  and  Wortley  Mon- 
taffue.     [Belzoni  also  found  a  tomb  of  Apis  in  one 
ofme  caves  in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt,  which 
enclose  the  tombe  or  ^oUa  of  the  kings.    In  one  of 
these  he  found  a  colossal  alabaster  sarcophagus, 
transparent  and  clear  toned,  sculptured  both  on  the 
inside  and  outside  with  hieroglyphics.    In  this  was 
the  body  of  an  ox  [bullj  embalmed  in  asphaltus. 
This  sairophagus  is  now  m  the  British  museum.  R, 

APOCALYPSE  signifies  revdatiorij  but    is  jmr- 
ticularly  referred  to  the  Revelations  which  John  had 
in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  whither  he  was  banished  by 
Domitian,  lx»tween  tlie  years  of  J.  C.  95  and  97. 
The  AjKH-alypse  was  not  at  all  times,  nor  in   all 
churches,  admitted  as  canonical.    Jerome,  Amplii- 
lochius,  and  Sulpitius  Severus  remark,  that  in  tlieir 
time  manv  churches  in  Greece  did  not  receive  it ;  it 
is  not  in  tlie  catalogues  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  or 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;  but  Justin,  Irenieus,  Origen, 
(\vprian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  after 
them  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  following 
ap's,  quote  the  Revelation  as  a  book  acknowledged 
to  U»  canonical.     Indeed,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
nMuarktHl,  there  is  no  book  of  tlie  New  Testament  so 
strt^ngly  otti^ted,  or  commented  so  early  upon,  as 
thin. 

The  l>ook  of  the  Revelation  contains  twent>'-two 
chapters.  The  first  three  are  epistolaiy  admonitions 
and  instnictions  to  tlie  angels  (or  bishops)  of  the 
s«^ven  chun*hes  in  Asia  Minor, — Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Pergnmus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Lao- 
diet^  The  fiiFteen  following  chapters  contain  repre- 
sentations of  the  persecutions  which  the  church  "was 
to  sutler  from  Jews,  heretics,  and  heathens  ;  princi- 
jmllv  from  the  emperors  Dioclesion,  Moximian,  He- 
rnernis*  (talerius  Maximian,  Severus,  Maxentius 
Maximinus,  and  Lioinius ;  and,  lastly,  from  Julian 
the  Apostate.    Affer  this,  we  have  a  display  of  the 
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divine  Tenseance  against  persecutors,  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  descrihed  under  the 
name  of  Babylon,  the  preat  whore  seated  on  seven 
bills :  and  the  whole  is  terminated  by  a  description 
of  the  victories  of  the  church,  and  its  trimnph  over 
im  enemies ;  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  the 
celestial  happiness  of  the  church  triumphant. 

[The  book  of  Revelation  belongs,  in  its  character, 
to  tlje  pn^heiical  writings,  and  stands  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  more  especially  with  the  writings  of  the  later 
prophets,  as  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and  particularly 
Daniel ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  entirely  sym- 
bolicaL  This  circumstance  has  surrounded  the 
interpretation  of  this  book  with  difficulties,  which  no 
interpreter  has  yet  been  able  fully  to  overcome. 
Most  of  these  are  connected  with  tlie  questions  as  to 
tlie  author  and  the  time  when  the  book  was  com- 
posed. As  to  the  autlior,  the  weight  of  testimony 
tliroughout  all  the  history  of  the  church,  is  in  favor 
of  John,  the  beloved  apostle.  As  to  tlie  time  of  its 
composition,  we  may  better  judge  after  a  synoptic 
view  of  its  contents. 

In  ail  prophecy  there  is  a  twofold  object,  viz.  of  con- 
solation ana  of  exhortation.  So  here ;  the  despond- 
ing Christian  community  are  admonished  to  fidelity 
and  perseverance  by  the  assurance  of  die  speedy 
commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  at  least 
of  the  overthrow  of  its  most  potent  enemies.  The 
hortatoiy  part  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  The  book  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 

I.  The  hUrodueHon^  in  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  both  general  and  particular,  (i.  4. — ^iii.  22.) 

IL  Thefird  Revdatiim.  (iv.  1.— zL  19.)  The  book 
of  destiny,  sealed  with  seven  seals,  is  given  to  the 
Lamb  to  open.  ^iv.  v.)  He  opens  four  of  tlie  seals, 
and  at  the  openmgof  each  there  appears  the  emblem 
of  a  war  or  plague ;  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  is  announced  the  approach  of  the  great  day  of 
judgment  and  wrath  for  all  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, (vi.)  Before  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  the 
Cliristiaiis  receive  a  seal  as  a  mark  of  preservation 
against  tlie  impending  destruction,  (vii.)  The  sev- 
entli  seal  is  now  opened,  but  tlie  catastrophe  is  still 
delayed,  being  made  dependent  on  the  sounding  of 
Si'ven  trumpets.  At  the  sounding  of  the  four  first 
trumpets,  four  plagues  appear ;  and  three  woes  are 
announced  as  about  to  accompanv  die  other  diree 
trumpets.  (viii.|  At  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  appears 
the  strange  and  fearild  plague  of  the  locusts,  tlie  first 
wo ;  (tx.  1 — 12.)  at  the  sixth,  comes  forth  a  terrible 
army  for  war,  the  second  wo.  (ix.  13 — ^21.)  The 
annunciation  is  now  given,  that  with  the  sounding 
of  the  neventb  trumpet,  the  mystery  of  God  will  be 
^lislied;  (x.)  and  the  prophet  is  commanded  to 
measure  the  temple  and  those  who  worship  therein, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  excepted  from  the  general 
calamitr  of  the  city,  which  for  a  dme  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Gentiles,  (xi.  1, 3.)  Before  the  final  catastro- 
pbe,  two  prophets  are  stdl  to  admonish  and  exhort 
to  rppentance ;  they  will,  however,  be  put  to  death  as 
martyn^  and  the  holv  city  will  sufter  punishment  on 
account  of  them,  and  those  who  remain  will  repent 
and  give  gloir  to  God.  (xi.  3 — 13.)  Now  follows  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  judgement  against  all  enemies,  and 
the  approach  of  toe  nngdom  of  God  is  announced, 
(xi  14—19.) 

IIL  But  aD  this  does  not  follow  at  once ;  but  is 
<Wfrlb<K>  at  large  in  the  ncond  B/eodaHon^  which 


now  begins,  (xii. — ^xxii.)  The  theocracy,  out  of 
which  the  Messiah  springs,  is  persecuted  by  Satan^ 
who,  being  cast  out  from  heaven,  is  actuated  for  a  time 
with  rage  so  much  the  more  vehement  against  the 
Christians,  (xii.  1 — 17.)  His  instruments  are  the 
heathen,  or  antichrist,  under  the  figure  of  a  beast 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  which  perKcutes 
the  saints;  (xii.  16. — ^xiii.  10.)  and  also  the  fidse 
priesthood  which  is  subservient  to  him,  and  which 
IS,  in  like  manner,  represented  under  the  ima«fe  of  a 
beast,  (xiii.  11 — 18.)  Then  follows  the  blissfiilpeace 
enjoyed  by  the  Christians  who  were  exempted  fix>m 
the  plagues,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lunb.  (xiv. 
1 — 5.)  Aimouncement  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  judgment  upon  the  heathen,  (xiv.  6 — 20.)  The 
wrath  of  God  is  to  be  poured  out  from  seven  vials 
upon  the  earth,  (xv.)  As  the  four  first  vials  are 
poured  out,  follow  four  plagues;  (xvL  1--9.)  the 
three  others  bring  down  destruction  upon  Rome, 
(xvi.  10 — ^21.)  whose  destruction,  to  be  completed 
through  the  beast  himself^  is  now  more  minutely 
descrioed  and  celebrated,  (xvii.  1^ — xix.  10.)  At  last 
both  beasts  are  subdued  by  the  Messiah,  and  Satan 
is  bound,  (xix.  11. — ^xx.  3.)  The  reign  of  a  thousand 
years  and  first  resurrection,  (xx.  £—6.)  The  last 
conflict  with  Gog  and  Magog,  Uie  final  overthrow  of 
Satan,  (xx.  6 — 10.)  and  the  last  judgmenL  (xx.  11 — 
15.)  The  New  Jerusalem,  (xxi.  1 — ^xxii.  5.)  Epi- 
logue, (xxii.  6 — ^21.) 

Smce  Eichhom  published  his  commentary  upon 
this  book  in  1791,  (m  which  he  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  assigning  to  the  whole  a  dramatic  character,) 
most  inteipreters  agree  with  him  in  finding  in  the 
Jirgt  revelation  die  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
consequent  overthrow  of  Judaism ;  and  in  the  second 
revelation,  the  downfall  of  heathenism,  i.  e.  the  sub- 
version of  tlie  influence  of  pagan  Rome  and  the 
pasan  Roman  empire,  as  sucti,  before  the  advance 
and  ^neral  diffusion  of  Christianity*  This  of  course 
implies  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  at  an  earlier 
date  than  has  often  been  assigned  to  it  The  nodces 
of  time  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  book  itself^ 
are  the  following.  (1.)  In  c.  xi.  1, 2,  Jerusalem  is 
spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  pre-supposes  that  it 
was  still  standing.  (2.)  From  c.  xvii.  10,  it  would 
seem  diat  it  was  written  under  the  sixth  Roman  em- 
peror, Vespasian ;  unless  one  of  the  three  mock  em- 
perors, Galba,  Otho,  or  Vitellius,  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  sixth ;  which  would  make  but  the  diflerence 
of  a  ^eor  or  two.  (3.)  The  persecution  of  the 
Christians  under  Nero  is  pre-supposed ;  (vi.  9 ;  xvii. 
6.)  as  also  the  death  of  most  of  the  apostles,  (xviii. 
20.)  These  data  in  themselves  would  seem  to  fix 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  fitim 
about  A.  D.  68  to  70;  and  as  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed in  A.  D.  72,  this  date  would  accord  well 
wiUi  EichhomlB  theory. 

The  general  view  of  the  Aoocalypse  given  by 
Hug  in  his  introduction  to  the  N.  T.  is  simibr  to  the 
above,  but  with  some  modifications.  There  are  in 
the  book  three  cities,  on  account  of  which  all  these 
terrible  appearances  in  heaven  and  earth  take  place, 
viz.  Sodom  or  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. Sodom  is  Jerusalem,  for  in  it  our  Lord  was 
crucified,  (xi.  8.)  and  there  also  is  the  temple,  xi.  1. 
Babylon  is  Rome,  for  it  stands  on  seven  hiUs,  (xvii. 
9.|  and  has  die  empire  of  the  world,  xvii.  18.  Jeru- 
salem and  Rome  therefore  are  the  cities  whose  over- 
throw is  foretold ;  but  these  are  not  spoken  of  liter- 
ally, but  as  the  emblems  or  symbols  of  those  religioua 
of  which  they  were  the  chief  seats  and  supporten^ 
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viz.  Judaiflzn  and  heathcniam^ — ^The  New  Jerusalem 
comes  down  from  heayen  in  place  of  those  cities 
which  are  overthrown ;  but  as  these  latter  are  sym- 
bols each  of  a  religion,  so  also  the  former  is  the  em- 
blem of  Christianitv,  which  is  to  endure  forever,  and 
secure  the  eternal  bUss  of  man. 

Along  with  this  view,  however,  the  same  author 
holds  still  to  the  idea,  that  the  banishment  of  the 
ajpostle  John  to  Patmos,  and  the  consequent  compo- 
sition of  this  book,  did  not  occur  until  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  or  about  A.  D.  9Sy  and  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  To  avoid 
this  anachronism,  he  applies,  of  course,  all  that  is 
said  of  Jerusalem,  symbolically,  to  die  Jewish 
religion,  which  still  prevailed  among  that  people, 
although  the  temple  and  worship  were  destroyed. 
But  tlus  seems  to  be  a  forced  construction,  and  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  since  the  historical  accounts 
respecting  the  time  of  John's  banishment  are  very 
uncertain. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  tliis  book  in 
general,  the  following  remarks  of  Hug  are  well  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  all  interpreters.  **  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  strokes  and 
figures  in  this  great  work  are  by  no  means  signifi- 
cant. Many  are  inserted  only  to  give  life  and  ani- 
mation to  the  whole ;  or  they  are  introduced  by  vmy 
of  onuunent  out  of  the  prophets  and  holy  books ; 
and  no  one  who  is  any  judge  of  such  matters,  will 
deny,  that  the  filling  up  of  the  whole  is  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  rich,  and  for  occidental  readers  in 
the  highest  degree  splendid.  The  description  of  the 
chastisements  by  hail,  pestilence,  floods  which  are 
changed  into  blood,  by  insects  and  vermin,  are  imita- 
tions of  the  places  of  £gypt ;  and  do  not  here  either 
require  or  admit  any  particular  historical  explanation 
or  application.  The  eclipses  of  die  sun  and  moon, 
the  falling  stars,  are  usual  figures  employed  by  the 
prophets,  in  order  to  represent  the  overthrow  of^ 
states  and  empires,  or  the  fall  of  renowned  persons, 
by  means  of  great  and  terrible  physical  phenomena. 
And  in  general,  the  sublimest  and  most  appropriate 
and  striking  figures  and  passages  of  the  prophets  are 
interwoven  by  the  author  in  his  work;  and  they 
thus  impart  to  the  whole  an  oriental  splendor,  whicii 
leaves  all  Arabian  writers  far  behind. 

*^The  numbers  also  are  seldom  to  be  taken  arith- 
metically, unless  there  exist  special  grounds  for  it. 
Seven  seals,  seven  ahgels,  seven  trumpets,  seven  vials, 
seven  thunders, — who  does  not  here  see  that  this  is 
the  holy  prophetic  number,  and  is  employed  only  as 
ornament  and  costume  ?  So  also  the  round  numbers, 
and  times,  and  half  times ;  they  admit  neither  of  a 
chronological  nor  numerical  reckoning;  but  are  gen- 
erally put  for  indefinite  times  and  numbers. 

"There  are  in  the  whole  only  two  historical 
events,  which,  consequently,  admit  of  a  historical 
interpretation.  Aside  from  the  general  prevalence 
of  Christiani^,  vrith  which  the  vision  closes,  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  is  a  knovim  factf-^-ond  by  the 
mde  of  this  stands  also  the  downfall  of  Rome. — ^Here 
we  are  necessarily  referred  to  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion, so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  vrithout  violence, 
and  so  far  as  history  voluntarily  affords  her  aid. 
But  every  thing  minute  and  frivolous,  and  every 
thinff  far-fetched  or  forced,  must  be  cautiously 
avoided.'* 

Upon  the  foregoing  principles,  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  of  Revelation  must  be  regaraed  as  navinff 
had  its  accomplishment  in  the  earlier  centuries  of 
the  church ;  while  subsequent  ages  are  summarily 


described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  is  gradually  developing  itself.    *R. 

There    have   been   several  mher  Apocalypses 
attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  church,  at  vuious 
times,  but  their  spuriousness  is  universally  main- 
tained.     Calmet    enumerates  the    following:— {1.) 
The  Revelations  of  St  Peter ;  an  apocryphal  book 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  ana  cited  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Hypotypoees.— (2.) 
The  Revelation  of  St  Paul,  an  apocryphal  book, 
used  among  the  Gnostics  and  Cainites,  and  which 
contained,  as  they  pretended,  those  inefifable  things 
which  the  apostle  saw   during    his    ecstasy,  and 
which    he   informs    the  Corinthians  he    was  not 
permitted  to  divulge,  2  Cor.  xii.  4.— (3.)  The  Rev- 
elation of  St.  John,  difilerent  firom  the  true  Apoc- 
alypse ;  and  of  which  Lambecius  says,  there  was 
a  MS.  in  the  emperor's  library  at  Vienna. — (4.) 
The  Revelation  of  Cerinthus,  in  which  he  spoke  or 
an  earthly  kingdom,  and  certain  sensual  pleasures, 
which  the  saints  should  enjoy  for  a  thousand  years 
at  Jerusalem.    It  is  probable  that  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  Cerinthus  was 
the  author  of  St.  John's  Revelation,  arose  from  this 
imitation  by  him  of  that  work,  and  the  ill  use  which 
he  had  made  of  the  apostie's  vmtings,  the  better  to 
authorize  his  own  visions. — (5.)  The  Revelation  of 
St.  Thomas  is  known  only  by  pope  Gelasius's  de- 
cree, which  ranks  it  among  apocryphal  books. — 
(6.)  The  Revelation  of  Adani,  forgea,  probablv  by 
the  Gnostics,  from  what  is  said  in  Genesis,  of  the 
Lord's  causing  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  Adam ;  or,  as 
the  LXX  have  it,  an  ecstasy. — (7.J  The  Revelation 
of  Abraham,  possessed  by  the  Setnian  heretics,  and 
which    Epiphanius    describes  as  abounding   vrith 
impurity .—-{8.)  The   Revelation  of  Moses,  which, 
Cedreuus  says,  some  authors  believe  to  be  the  same 
apocryphal  work  as  Genesis  the  Less,  which  was 
extant  among  the  ancients.     Syncellus,  speaking  of 
this  Apocalypse,  says,  the  passage  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians  is  taken  from  it,  (en.  vi.  15.)  "Neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  a  new  creature." — (9.)  The  Revelation  of  Elias, 
from  which  Jerome  thinks  that  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
i.  9,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,"  is  bor- 
rowed.   Origen,  in  his  citation  of  these  words,  tells 
us,  that  they  are  no  where  to  be  found,  but  in  tlie 
secret  books  of  Elias. 

From  this  great  number  of  books  called  by  the 
name  of  Apocalypses,  or  Revelations,  it  should  seem 
that  the  title,  and  perhaps  the  work  itself,  of  the 
Revelation  of  St  John,  was  more  popular  among  the 
early  Christians,  than  is  usually  thought  to  be  the 
case ;  it  is,  at  least,  certain  that  the  Mosaic  ornaments 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  now  existing,   have 
more  frequent  allusions  to  scenes  in  the  Revelation, 
than  to  any  other  book  in  the   New  Testament. 
Imitations  so  numerous  might  render  the  question 
of  genuineness  and  authenticity  difficult  in  those 
days ;  but  this  lays  succeeding  ages  under  the  ^eator 
obligations  to  die  considerate  and  sedate  decision  of 
the  early  Christians,  and  to  the  preference  they  have 
adjudged  to  the  book  now  universally  received. 

APOCRYPHAL  properly  signifies  fctddcn.  Books 
are  called  apocryphal  on  the  following  accounts: 
(1.)  when  the  author  is  not  known;  whether  he 
has  afiSxed  no  name  to  his  work,  or  has  affixed  a 
feigned  name;  (2.)  when  they  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  nor  publicly  rvcti\ 
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in  the  conpegation,  although  they  may  have  been 
read  in  pn^ate ;  (3.)  when  they  are  not  authentic, 
and  of  diyine  auuiority ;  even  though  they  may  be 
thought  the  works  of  eminent  or  of  sacred  authors ; 
e.  g.  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  (4.)  when  they  were 
composed  by  heretics,  to  authorize,  or  to  justify, 
their  errors. 

There  are  apocryphal  books,  therefore,  of  several 
degrees.  Some  are  absolutely  fiJse,  dangerous,  and 
impious,  composed  to  defend  error  or  to  promote 
•upersdtion ;  such  as  the  Grospels  of  St.  Thomas, 
of  the  Valeutinians,  Gnostics,  Marcion,  &c.  Others 
are  simply  apocryphal,  and  not  contrary  to  faith 
and  good  manners ;  as  the  books  of  Esdms,  Macca- 
bees, &c.  Others,  after  having  been  long  contested 
by  some,  have  been  by  others  received  as  canonical ; 
as  the  church  of  Rome  admits  many,  which  are  bv 
all  Protestants  regarded  as  apocryphal,  though 
printed  with  our  English  Bibles,  and  parts  of  them 
read  in  the  Episcopal  service ;  all  of  which  Jerome 
reckons  among  apocryphal  writings,  and  says,  the 
chureh  reads  them,  but  without  receiving  them  into 
the  canon. 

There  are  a  few  inconnderable  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  are  at  this  day  received  by  some  as  canonical, 
while  others  consider  them  as  apociyphal ;  such  as 
the  titles  to  the  Psalms,  the  preface  of  Jeremiah,  £c- 
clesiasticus,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  Esther  and  Daniel. 

[Apocrypha]  books,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  are 
of  two  clmes,  viz.  (1.)  Those  which  were  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  were  not  admitted  by 
the  Jews  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament; 
either  because  they  had  no  Hebrew  original,  or  be- 
cause they  were  regarded  as  not  divinely  inspired. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  collected  in  the 
tApocryjplha  often  appended  to  the  English  Bible; 
among  which  the  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Mac- 
cabees are  the  most  valuable;  the  former  as  con- 
taining many  excellent  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  the 
latter  as  being  for  the  most  part  true  history,  but 
written  in  a  diftuse  and  legendary  manner.  Most 
of  the  oihen  bear  the  stamp  of  leffends  on  tlie  face 
of  them.  All  of  these  stand  in  the  Septuagiut  and 
Vulcate  as  canonical.  But  besides  these  there  ex- 
isted verr  nian^r  jifetid^ptgnmAto,  or  writings  falsely 
attributed  to  distinffuishedinaividuals ;  e.  g.  to  Adam, 
Seth,  Noah,  Abnuiam,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  &c. 
&c.  All  that  is  known  of  these  latter  may  be  seen 
In  Fahricn  Codex  Pseudepig,  V,  T, 

(2.)  Those  which  were  written  after  the  time  of 
Christ,  but  were  not  admitted  by  the  churehes  into 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  not  being 
divinely  inspired.  These  are  mostly  of  a  legendaiy 
character.  They  have  all  been  collected  by  Fabri- 
cius  in  his  Codex  Jlsaoe*  JV.  T.  Among  them  are  no 
leas  than  24  Gospes ;  of  which  the  most  important 
are  those  of  the  Er^tians,of  the  twelve  apostles,  of 
Cerinthus,  of  the  Kbionites,  of  the  Gnostics,  of  Mar- 
cion, of  Thomas,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Infimcy  of 
Jesus. — ^Tbere  are  also  10  different  Books  of  Acts ; 
and  six  Epistles,  or  rather  correspondences,  inchid- 
iog  the  letters  said  to  have  passed  between  Paul  and 
Seneca,  on  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  one 
from  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  and  his  reply,  &c.  &c. 
For  the  nine  Apocalypses,  see  that  article. — ^None 
of  an  tliese  are  receivea  as  canonical  at  the  present 
day  by  any  portion  of  the  Christian  chureh. 

Other  pttudepigraphia  Kjf  this  kind,  thou|^  not 
intended  to  be  put  forth  as  parti  of  the  New  Testa- 
nHnt,  are  the  eonreapondence  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
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Abgar,  kingof  Edessa,  (see  AaoAa,)  and  the  Episda 
of  P.  Lentulus  to  the  Senate  of  Rome,  descrilnng  the 
person  of  Christ,  &c.    *R.    See  Lentulus. 

APOLLO,  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
heathen,  to  whom  they  attributed  oracles  and  divi- 
nation.   Sec  Gospel,  Obacle,  and  Prraoif. 

APOLLONIA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  through 
which  Paul  passed  In  his  way  from  Amphipolis  to 
Thessalonica,  Acts  xvii.  1.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  trade. 

I.  APOLLONIUS,  an  officer  belonging  to  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  who  is  called  Misarehes  in  the 
Greek,  (2  Mace.  v.  34.)  and  whom  Antiochus  Epiph* 
anes  sent  into  Judea  to  execute  his  design  of  draw- 
ing large  sums  from  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  came 
thither  at  the  head  of  22,000  men,  and,  on  the  sab- 
badi-day,  fell  on  the  people,  and  put  great  numbers 
to  the  sword.  The  city  was  burnt  and  pillaged: 
10,000  persons  were  taken,  carried  captive,  and  sola 
to  the  king's  profit.  Two  years  afterwards,  Judas 
Maccabfeus,  having  gathered  an  army  of  6000  Jews, 
who  continued  faithnil,  defeated  and  killed  Apollo- 
nius,  dispersed  his  army,  and  carried  off  a  very 
rich  booty,  1  Mace.  i.  90,  31.  A.  M.  3838,  mJk 
A.  D.  166. 

II.  APOLLONIUS  Daus,  governor  of  Ccelo- 
Syria,  and  general  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  having 
abandoned  Sie  party  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  es- 
poused that  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  headed  a  power- 
ful army,  to  compel  the  Jews  to  declare  for  Deme- 
trius. A.  M.  3856,  ante  A.  D.  148.  He  was  defeated 
by  Jonathan  Maccalxeus,  however,  and  8000  of  his 
men  killed,  1  Mace.  x.  6^—76.  For  this  victory, 
Alexander  Bales  bestowed  new  favors  on  Jonathan ; 
among  which  was  a  golden  buckle,  such  as  the 
king's  relations  wear,  and  the  property  of  Accaron, 
ver.  77—89. 

in.  APOLLONIUS)  son  of  Genneus,  was  one 
of  those  governors  whom  Lysias  had  left  in  Judea, 
after  the  treaty  formed  between  the  Jews  and  the 
young  king  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  who  endeav- 
ored, by  their  ill  treatment,  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
break  it,  2  Mace.  xii.  2. 

APOLLOS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to 
EphesuB,  A.  D.  54,  dtuinff  the  absence  of  Paul,  who 
had  gone  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  ''an  elo<}uent  man, 
and  mighty  m  the  Scriptures,"  (Acts  xviii.  24.)  but 
he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John ;  so  that  he  was. 
as  it  were,  only  a  eaUchvmtny  and  not  ftilly  informed 
of  the  higher  branches  of  gospel  doctrine.  Never- 
theless, he  knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  de- 
clared himself  openly  as  his  disciple.  At  Ephesus, 
where  he  began  to  speak  boldly  m  the  synagogue, 
demonstrating,  by  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  Aquim  and  Priscilla  heard  him,  and  took 
him  home  with  them,  to  mstruct  him  more  fully  m 
the  ways  of  God.  Some  time  after  this,  he  inclined 
to  go  into  Achaia,  and  the  brethren  wrote  to  th^  dis- 
ciples there,  desiring  them  to  receive  him.  At  Cor- 
inth he  was  very  useful  in  watering  what  Paul  had 
planted.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  great  affec- 
uou  his  disciples  had  for  him,  almost  produced  a 
schism,  (1  Cor.  iii.  4—7.) « some  saying,  I  am  of 
Paul ;  others,  I  am  of  ApolkM ;  others,  I  am  of 
Cephas.**  But  this  division^  which  Paul  mentions 
and  reproves,  in  his  First  Episde  to  the  Corinthians, 
did  not  prevent  him  and  Applies  from  being  ck)sely 
united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity  and  affec- 
tion. ApoUos,  hearing  that  the  apostle  was  at  Eph- 
esus, went  to  meet  bun,  and  was  there  when  he 
vm>te  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinduana,  wher^ 
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he  obiervea  that  he  had  eameatly  entreated  A  polios 
to  return  to  Corinth,  but  had  not  prevailed  upon 
him ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  gave  him  room  to  hope, 
diat  he  would  visit  that  city  at  a  favorable  op{iortu- 
nity,  oh.  xvi.  12.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
aposde  names  Apollos  and  Ccpiios,  not  as  the  real 
persons  in  whose  names  pardes  hod  been  formed  at 
Uorinth,  but  that,  in  oroer  to  avoid  provoking  a 
temper  which  he  desired  might  subside,  he  '*  trans- 
fers, by  a  figure,  to  Apollos,  and  to  himself,"  what  was 
said  really  of  other  parties,  whom,  out  of  prudence, 
he  declines  naming.  It  might  be  so ;  but  the  reluc- 
tance of  Apollos  to  return  to  Corinth  seems  to  coun- 
tenance the  other,  which  is  the  general  opinion. 
Jerome  says,  (ad.  Tit.  iii.)  Apollos  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  cuvision  which  had  happened  on  his  ac- 
count at  Corinth,  that  he  retired  into  Crete,  with 
Zeno,  a  doctor  of  the  law ;  but  that  this  intemipdon 
of  Christian  harmony  having  been  appeased  by  the 
letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  Apollos  returned  to 
that  city,  and  afterwards  became  bishop  there.  The 
Greeks  make  bun  bishop  of  Duras ;  but,  in  their 
Menaea,  they  describe  him  as  second  bishop  of  Col- 
ophon, in  Asia.  Ferrarius  says  he  was  bishop  of 
Iconium,  in  Phrygia ;  others  say  he  was  bishop  of 
Ciesarea;  but  this  is  all  uncertain. 

APOLLYON,  *the  destroyer;'  answering  to  tlie 
Hebrew  Abaddon,  which  see.  Rev.  ix.  11. 

APOSTLE,  iiJToaroXoi,  a  messenger jOT  envoy.  The 
term  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  wno  was  God's  en- 
voy to  save  the  world,  (Heb.  iii.  1.)  tliough,  more 
commonly,  the  title  is  given  to  persons  who  were 
envoys,  commissioned  by  him.  Those  also  who 
were  sent  on  any  errand  by  a  church  or  Christian 
community,  are  called  in  the  N.  T.  apostles.  Thus 
Paul  speaks  of  two  aoosUes,  Eng.  messengers,  1  Cor. 
vill.  23.  So  also  Phil.  ii.  25,  where  he  cmls  Epaph- 
roditus,  in  like  manner,  the  apostUj  i.  e.  messenger 
of  that  church. 

Herodotus  uses  the  word  to  denote  a  public  herald, 
an  ambaasador,  or  nuncia  The  Hebrews  had  apo&- 
ties  sent  by  their  patriarch  to  collect  a  certain  yearly 
tribute,  which  was  called  coirum  coronarium,  (Cod. 
Theod.  xiv.)  Some  assert,  that,  before  Jesus  Cnrist, 
they  had  another  sort  of  apostle,  who  collected  the 
half  shekel,  which  was  paid  by  every  Israelite  to  tlie 
temple.  These  might  be  called  apostles;  but  we 
cannot  perceive  that  tliis  name  was  given  to  tliem, 
as  it  certainly  was  to  other  officers,  belonging  to  the 
high-priests  and  heads  of  the  people,  who  were  sent 
to  carry  their  orders  to  distant  ciues  and  provinces, 
in  affairs  relating  to  religion.  For  example,  Paul 
was  deputed  to  the  synagogues  of  Damascus,  witli 
directions  to  seize  and  imprison  all  who  professed 
the  reliffion  of  Christ ;  that  is,  he  was  the  apostle  of 
the  high-priest,  and  others  at  Jerusalem,  for  this 

Jurpose :  and  he  alludes  to  this  custom,  according  to 
erome,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  saying,  that  he  is  *'  an  apostle,  not  of  man, 
neither  by  fcommissioned  from]  man,  but  by  [com- 
missioned  m>m]  Jesus  Christ:"  as  if  he  had  said,  an 
aposde,  not  like  those  among  the  Jews,  who  derived 
their  mission  from  the  chief  priests,  or  from  the 
Drincipal  men  of  the  nation ;  but  an  apostle  sent  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
likewise  of  apostles  sent  by  the  Jews  to  defame  Jesus 
Christ,  his  doctrine,  and  his  disciples.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, in  his  Dialogue  asainst  Trypho,  says,  they  sent 
persons  whom  they  called  apostles,  to  disperse  cir- 
cular letters,  filled  with  calumnies  against  the  Chris- 
tians :  and  to  this,  it  is  supposed,  there  is  a  reference. 


"  we  have  not  received  letters  concemuig  thee  from 
Jerusalem ; — but  this  sect  is  every  where  spoken 
a^nst,"  Acts  xxviii.  21,  22.  Epiphanius,  speaking 
of  tliese  apostles,  observes,  that  Uieirs  was  a  very 
honorable  and  profitable  employment  among  the 
Jews. 

The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  his  chief  dis- 
ciples, whom  he  invested  with  his  authority,  filled 
with  his  Spirit,  intrusted  particularly  with  his  doc- 
trines and  services,  and  chose  to  raise  the  edifice  of 
his  church.  Afler  his  resurrection,  he  sent  his  apos- 
tles into  all  the  world,  commissioned  to  preach,  to 
baptize,  to  work  miracles,  &c.  The  names  of  the 
twelve  are, — 

1.  Peter  6.  Bartholomew    10.  Jude  (Lebbeus, 

2.  Andrew       7.  Thomas  Thaddeus) 

3.  John  8.  Matdiew(Levi)  11.  James  Minor 

4.  Philip  9.  Simon  12.  Judas  Iscariot. 

5.  James  Major 

The  last  betrayed  his  Master ;  and,  having  hanged 
himself,  Matthias  was  chosen  in  his  place,  Acts  i. 
15—26. 

The  order  in  which  the  apostles  are  named  is  not 
the  same  in  all  the  gospels.  See  Matt.  x.  2 ;  Mark 
iii.  IG ;  Luke  vi.  14 ;  Acts  i.  13.  This,  though  a  very 
simple  fact  and  observation,  has  its  weight  in  show- 
ing that  the  evangelists  neither  wrote  in  concert,  nor 
copied  from  one  another.  Had  they  done  so,  nothing 
could  lie  more  probable  tlian  their  repetition  oTa  lL:t 
already  formed  to  their  hands,  of  a  number  of  names 
so  well  known  as  those  of  the  apostles ;  and  the 
order  of  which  was  so  perfectly  indifferent  to  any 
personal  object.  They  all  begin  with  Sunon  Peter, 
and  end  with  Judas  Iscariot. 

From  the  application  of  the  title  aposde,  as  ?iveii 
above,  we  may  perceive  in  what  sense  Paul  clainiH 
it — "  Am  not  I  an  apostle  ?" — a  missionary,  an  euvov, 
a  person  audiorized  by  Christ  to  proclaim  his  will, 
1  Cor.  ix.  1.  In  the  same  sense  he  applies  the  title 
to  Barnabas,  whom  he  includes— **  or  I  only  and 
Barnabas,  have  not  we  power  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  wife,"  &c.  ver.  G.  So  that  there  are,  perhaps, 
three  or  four  persons  called  apostles  in  this  sense, 
besides  the  twelve  mentioned  in  the  gosjiels,  as 
having  been  chosen  to  that  office  by  our  Saviour 
when  on  earth. 

»  [In  regard  to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  there 
are  some  particulars  deserving  of  a  moment's 
attention.    . 

1.  They  were,  for  die  most  part  at  least,  Galileans, 
and  from  the  lower  class  of  society.  The  greater 
part  of  tiiem  were  fishermen,  who  prosecuted  their 
employment  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
Mattiiew  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer  employed 
by  the  Romans;  an  occui)ation  regarded  by  "the 
Jews  in  general  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence. They  were  'unlearned  and  ignorant 
men,*  (Acts  iv.  13.)  and  Paul  justly  regards  it  as  a 
proof  of  die  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  that  he  had 
chosen,  through  the  preaching  of  unlearned  men,  to 
overthrow  the  whole  edifice  of  human  wisdom, 
and  lead  the  world  to  the  Ught  of  truth,  1  Cor.  i. 
27,  seq. 

2.  The  apostles  all  received  instruction  from  Jesus 
in  common ;  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  all 
furnished  with  power  from  on  high,  for  their  groat 
enterprise  and  destination,  through  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  respect  to  the  religious 
truths  which  they  were  to  teacn,  therefore,  they  were 
infalhble,  and  so  directed  and  assisted  by  the  Spirit, 
that  their  doctrines  were  not  alloyed   by   human 
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errors.  In  all  other  respects,  however,  they  were 
not  at  all  infallible,  nor  even  inspired,  as  Uieir  history 
clearly  shows.  Thus,  during  the  whole  ministir  of 
Jesus,  they  were  not  able  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
Jewidi  notion,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  temporal 
prince,  and  the  deliverer  and  restorer  of  the  Jewish 
nation ;  so  that,  even  after  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
they  put  the  question  to  him  in  a  body,  *^  Lord,  wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?"  Acts  i.  6.  But  even  idler  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
afterwards,  we  still  find  Peter  needing  an  express 
direction  from  the  Spirit,  before  he  could  so  far 
overcome  his  Jewish  prejudices,  as  to  preach  the 
coepel  to  the  Gentiles.  We  find,  too,  Paul  and 
Banialns  disputing  and  separating  from  one  another ; 
(Acts  XV.  96,  seq.)  and  Paul  rebukins  Peter  and 
others  for  iheir  want  of  consistency,  Gfu.  ii.  11,  seq. 
In  respect,  also,  to  certain  parts  of  doctrine,  they 
received  only  by  degrees  a  fuUer  illumination ;  see 
Acts  XV.  So  also  Paul  several  times  distinguishes 
between  what  is  merely  his  own  judgment  or  opin- 
ion, and  that  which  he  receives  directly  from  the 
Lord,  e.  g.  1  Cor.  vii.  6.  At  other  times  the  apostle 
laid  plans  and  attempted  to  execute  them ;  which 
plans  either  remained  unfulfilled,  or  were  direcdy 
frustrated  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  e.  g.  in  Rom. 
zv.  2B,  Paul  expresses  the  intention  of  passing 
through  Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain ;  in  Acts  xvi.  7, 
it  is  related  that  Paul  and  Silas  ^assayed  to  go  into 
Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not" 

3.  There  was  amonff  the  aposdes  no  external  dis- 
tinction of  rank ;  indeed,  the  whole  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  directed  to  do  awa^  all  such  distinc- 
tion, had  it  been  otherwise  possible  for  it  to  exist, 
MatL  XX.  34,  seq.  xxiii.  11,  12 ;  Marie  x.  44.  Nev- 
ertheleas,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  diffisrence  of 
character  and  standing  among  them  in  respect  to 
influence  and  activity,  so  far  as  this,  that  Peter,  and 
James,  and  John  act  a  more  prominent  part  than  any 
of  the  others,  both  during  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  and 
also  ailer  his  death ;  when  they  became  especially 
piOarg  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  €ral.  ii.  9.  Among 
these  three,  again,  Peter  seems  to  have  had  a  specitu 
prominence,  arising  fiiom  his  zeal,  activity,  energy, 
and  decision  of  chivacter.  He  also  was  the  first  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Qentiles,  Acts  xv.  7.  But 
above  all  the  aposdes  who  had  personally  known  our 
Lord  and  received  his  instructions,  Paul,  who  after- 
wards became  an  apostle,  like  one  bom  out  of  due 
time,  was  distinguished  for  a  widely  extended  and 
successful  activity,  particularly  among  the  heathen ; 
and  he  it  was,  especially,  through  whose  instrument- 
ality Christianinr  became  what  it  was  intended  by 
its  Founder  to  be,  the  roligion  of  the  whole  human 
race.  If  it  was  the  zeal,  activity,  and  success  of 
Peter  which  gave  him  a  pre-eminence  in  the  church, 
much  more  would  such  pre-eminence  be  due  to 
PaoL — Of  the  other  aposdes  we  have  no  particular 
personal  accounts,  afler  the  day  of  Pentecost     *R. 

APPII  FORUM,  a  city,  or  market  town,  founded 
by  Appitts  Claudius,  on  the  great  road  ( Via  ,^opii) 
wiiicti  he  constructed  from  Rome  to  Capua.  Some 
authors  suppose  it  to  have  occupied  the  nte  of  the 
present  hamlet  of  Le  Case  Nuove.  But  it  is  more 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  present  Casarillo  di  Santa 
Maria,  situated  56  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  borders 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  where  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city.  Being  thus  situated  in  the  marshes, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  water  was  bad,  as  mentioned 
fay  Horace. 
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Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia,  Roma, 
Hospitio  modico.^ — 

— Inde  Forum  Appi 
DifiTertum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  maJignia — 
Hie  ego,  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 
Indico  beUum. — ^Hor.  Sot  L  5. 

The  "  Three  Taverns"  were  about  eight  or  ten 
miles  nearer  to  Rome  than  ^  Appii  Forum,"  as  Cice- 
ro intimates,  who,  going  fix>m  Rome,  writes,  **  ab 
Appii  Foro,  hot\  qtuut& ;  dederam  aliam  paido  ante 
h  THbua  Tabemis ;"  a  little  before  he  came  to  the 
Forum  of  Appius  he  had  written  from  the  Three 
Taverns ;  (ad.  Att  ii.  10.)  so  that  probably  the  chief 
number  of  Christians  waited  for  tne  apostle  Paul  at 
a  place  of  refreshment ;  while  some  of  their  num- 
ber went  forward  to  meet  him,  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  their  expectation  of  seeing  him  among  them, 
for  which  they  respectfully  waited  his  coming. 
See  Acts  xxviii.  15. 

APPLE  and  APPLE-TREE,  Heb.  nifin  Ugppuadij 
Cant.  viii.  5 ;  Joel  i.  12.  Commentators  have  been 
at  a  loss  what  tree  is  stricdy  meant  under  this  name ; 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  seeming  to  imply 
a  tree  of  great  and  distinguished  beauty ;  thus  Cant, 
ii.  9)  "  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
so  is  my  beloved  amons  the  sons;"  and  vii.  8,  ^the 
smell  of  thy  nose  is  like  apples."  Hence  Harmar 
supposes  it  to  be  die  oranse  or  citron-tree.  Obs. 
Ixxv.  The  corresponding  Arabic  word,  Mfach^  og- 
nifies  not  only  apples,  but  also  generally  all  similar 
fiuits,  as  oranges,  lemons,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots, 
etc.  and  it  is  a  common  comparison  to  say  of  any 
thing,  <<  It  is  as  fragrant  as  a  t^aekJ*  The  Hebren^ 
word  may,  perhaps,  have  been  used  in  the  same  gen- 
eral sense.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  such  a 
supposition.  Apple-trees  were  not  very  common  in 
Palestine,  and  their  comparative  rarity  would  natu- 
rally give  them  a  poetical  value.  The  same  word, 
tamuachy  is  also  employed  as  the  name  of  a  person, 
(1  Chron.  ii.  43.)  and  of  two  cities,  one  in  Judah,  (Josh, 
xii.  17 ;  XV.  34.)  and  the  other  on  the  border  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Josh.  xvi.  8. 

In  Prov.  XXV.  11,  it  is  said,  in  our  English  version, 
*<  A  word  fidy  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  rilver."  This  is  translated  by  Gesenius  and 
others  thus :  ''Like  golden  apples  inlaid  with  silver 
figures."  On  this  Rosemnueller  remarks,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  for  what  puipose  such  apples  of  gold 
should  be  fabricated ;  and  he  prefers,  ttierefore,  to 
refer  the  epithet  fMen  to  their  color,  and  translates, 
^  like  golden  apples,  or  quinces,  in  vases  or  baskets 
of  silver ;"  i.  e.  as  these  allure  the  eye,  so  a  fidy 
spoken  word  is  pleasant  to  the  understanding.    *IL 

APPLES  OF  SoooH.  The  late  adventurous 
traveller,  M.  Scetzen,  who  went  round  the  Red  seii, 
notices  the  famous  ApfiU  of  Sodom ;  which  was  said 
to  have  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  inviting  apple, 
while  it  was  filled  with  nauseous  and  bitter  oust 
only.  It  has  furnished  many  moralists  with  allusions : 
and  also  our  poet  Milton,  in  whose  infernal  region*-^ 

A  grove  sprung  up— laden  with  fair  fruit — 

greedily  they  plucked 

The  fruitage,  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake,  where  Sodom  named. 
This,  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceived.    They,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  firuit 
Chewea  bitter  ashes,  which  the  ofiTended  tasta 
With  spattering  noise  rejected : — 
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Seetzea  thus  explains  this  peculiarity :  "  The  infor- 
mation which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  ap- 
Sles  of  Sodom  {Solanum  Sodomeum)  is  very  contra- 
ictory  and  insufficient ;  I  believe,  nowever,  that  I 
can  give  a  very  natural  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon, and  that  the  following  reroaiic  will  lead  to  it 
While  I  was  at  Karrak,  at  the  house  of  a  Greek  cu- 
rate of  the  town,  I  saw  a  sort  of  cotton,  resembling 
silk,  which  he  used  as  tinder  for  his  match-lock,  as  it 
could  not  be  emploved  in  making  cloth.  He  told 
me  that  it  grew  in  the  plains  of  el-G6r,  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  sea,  on  a  tree  like  a  fig-tree,  called 
Ao^schaer.  The  cotton  is  contained  in  a  fruit  re- 
sembling the  pomegranate ;  and  by  making  indsious 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  a  sort  of  milk  is  procured, 
which  is  recommended  to  barren  women,  and  is 
called  L6bbin  Ao^schaer.  It  has  struck  me  that 
these  fruits,  being,  as  they  are,  without  pulp,  and 
which  are  imknown  throughout  the  rest  of  Pales- 
tine, might  be  the  femous  apples  of  Sodom.  I  sup- 
pose, hkiewise,  that  the  tree  which  produces  it,  is  a 
sort  of  fromager,  {Bombyxy  Linn.)  which  can  only 
flourish  under  the  excessive  heat  of  the  Dead  sea, 
and  in  no  other  district  of  Palestine." 

This  curious  subject  is  further  explained,  in  a  note 
added  by  M .  Seetzen*s  editor,  who  considers  the  tree 
to  be  a  species  of  Asclepias,  probably  the  Asclepias 
Gigantea.  The  remark  of  M.Seetzen  is  corroborat- 
ed by  a  traveller,  who  passed  a  long  time  in  situa- 
tions where  this  plant  is  very  abundant.  The  same 
idea  occurred  to  him  when  he  first  saw  it  in  1792, 
though  be  did  not  then  know  that  it  existed  near  the 
lake  Asphaltites.  The  umbella,  somewhat  hke  a 
bladder,  containins  from  hdf  a  ))int  to  a  pint,  is  of 
the  same  color  Avitn  the  leaves,  a  bright  green,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  an  inviting  fruit,  without  much 
stretch  of  imagination.  That,  as  well  as  the  other 
ports,  when  green,  being  cut  or  pressed,  yields  a 
milky  juice,  of  a  very  acrid  taste :  but  in  winter, 
when  dry,  it  contains  a  yellowish  dust,  in  appearance 
resembling  certain  fungi,  common  in  South  Britain ; 
but  of  pungent  qualit}',  and  said  to  be  particularly 
injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  whole  so  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  the  description  given  by  Solinus,  (Poly- 
histor,)  Josephus,  and  others,  of  the  Poma  Sodomee, 
allowance  being  made  for  their  extravagant  exagge- 
rations, as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Seetzen's  account  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  la- 
mented Burckhardt.  He  says,  "  The  tree  Asheyr  is 
very  common  in  the  Ghor.  It  bears  a  fruit  of  a  red- 
dish yellow  color,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
which  contains  a  white  substance,  resembling  the 
finest  silk.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk,  and  twist  it 
into  matches  for  their  fire-locks,  preferring  it  to  the 
common  match  liecause  it  ignites  more  readily. 
More  than  twenty  camel  loads  might  be  produced 
annually.'*  p.  392. 

The  same  plant  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  sandy 
borders  of  the  Nile,  above  the  first  cataracts,  the 
only  vegetable  production  of  that  barren  tract  It 
is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  fruit  exactly 
answering  the  above  description.  It  is  there  called 
Oshom.  The  downy  substance  found  vrithin  the 
stem  is  of  too  short  staple  probably  for  any  manufac- 
ture, for  which  its  silky  delicate  texture  and  clear 
whiteness  might  otherwise  be  suitable.  It  is  used  to 
stuff  pillows,  and  similar  articles. 

[Chateaubriand  supposes  the  apples  of  Sodom  to 
be  the  fiiiit  of  a  shrub  which  ffrows  two  or  three 
leaffuea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ;  it  is  thorny, 
wi&  small  taper  leaves,  and  its  fruit  is  exactly  like 


the  email  Egjyptian  lemon  in  size  and  color.  Before 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  filled  with  a  corrosive  and  sa- 
line iuice;  when  dried,  it  yields  a  blackish  seed, 
which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and  which  in  taste 
resembles  bitter  pepper. — Mr.  King  found  the  same 
shrub  and  fruit  near  Jericho,  and  seems  also  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  the  apple  of  Sodom.  Miss.  Herald 
for  1824,  p.  99.    Mod.  Traveller,  i.  p.  906. 

Most  probably,  however,  the  whole  story  in  Taci- 
tus and  Josephus  is  a  fable,  which  sprung  up  in 
connection  with  the  singular  and  marvellous  char- 
acter of  this  re^on  and  its  history.  The  whole  ac- 
count of  the  Dead  sea  in  Tacitus  is  of  a  similar 
kind.  Even  to  the  present  day  a  like  fable  is 
current  among  the  Araos  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity. 
Burckhardt  says,  '^They  speak  of  the  spurious 
pomegranate-tree,  producing  a  fruit  precisely  like 
that  of  the  pomegranate,  but  which,  on  being  open- 
ed, is  foimd  to  contain  nothing  but  a  dusty  powder. 
This,  they  pretend,  is  the  Sodom  apple-tree ;  other 
persons,  however,  deny  its  existence."  p.  392.    •R. 

APRIES,  king  of  Egypt,  called  Pharaoh-Hophrah, 
in  the  sacred  writings,  (Jer.  xliv.  30.)  was  son  of 
Psammis,  and  grandson  of  Nechos,  or  Necho,  who 
fought  Josiah  king  of  the  Jews.  He  reigned  twentj- 
five  years,  and  was  long  considered  as  one  of  the 
happiest  princes  in  the  world ;  but  having  equipped 
a  nect,  with  design  to  reduce  the  Cyrenians,  he  lost 
almost  his  whole  army  in  the  expedition.  The 
Egyptians,  exasperated  at  the  occurrence,  rebelled, 
and  proclaimed  Amasia,  one  of  his  chief  officers, 
king.  Amasis  marehed  against  Aprics,  and  took 
him  prisoner,  and  he  was  ailerwards  strangled  by 
the  people.  Such  was  the  end  of  Apries,  according 
to  Herodotus,    (ii.  c.  161, 162, 169.) 

This  prince  had  made  a  league  with  Zedekiah, 
and  promised  him  assistance;  (Ezek.  xvii.  15.i 
whereupon  Zedekiah,  relying  on  his  forces,  revoltea 
from  Nebuchadnezzar,  A.  M.  3414,  ante  A.  D.  580. 
Early  in  the  year  foUowuig,  the  Babylonians  march- 
ed into  Judea,  but  as  other  nations  of  Syria  had 
likewise  shaken  off  their  obedience,  he  first  reduced 
them  to  their  duty ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  besieged  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xxv.  5;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  17 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1 ;  lii.  4.  Zedekiah 
defended  himself  long  and  obstinately,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  Hophrah,  or  Apries,  to  come  to  bis  as- 
sistance. Apries  advanced,  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  the  king  of  Babylon  raised  the  siege,  to  meet 
him ;  but,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle  against  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptian  retreated,  and  abandoned 
Zedekiah.  Jeremiah  threatened  Apries  with  being 
dehvered  into  die  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  he  had 
delivered  Zedekiali  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  and  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxix.)  reproaches  him  se- 
verely with  his  baseness  ;  threatening,  since  Eg^^pt 
had  been  **  a  staff  of  reed  to  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  an  occasion  of  falling,"  itself  aiiould  be  reduced 
to  a  solitude ;  that  God  would  send  the  sword  against 
it,  which  should  destroy  man  and  beast.  This  was 
afterwards  accompUshed,  first,  in  the  person  of 
Apries  as  above  stated  ;  secondly,  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  by  the  Persians.  Comp.  Greppo's  Essay  on 
the  Hieroglyphic  System,  p.  15^. 

ACtUILA,  a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
who,  with  his  wife  PrisciUa,  (Acts  xviii.  2.)  enter- 
tained Paul  at  Corinth,  whither  they  had  been  driven 
bvthe  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  which  banished 
all  Jews  from  Rome.  (Sueton.  Claud,  c.  25.)  Paul 
afterwards  quitted  Aquila's  house,  and  lodged  with 
Justus,  near  the  Jewish  synagogue,  at  Corinth,  per- 
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bapvi  because  Aquila  was  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
miiereaa  Justus  was  a  convert  from  pagaiusm;  on 
which  account  the  Gentiles  might  come  and  hear 
him  with  more  liberty.  When  me  apostle  left  Cor- 
inth, Aquila  and  Priscilla  accompanied  him  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  left  them  to  edi^  the  church  by 
their  instructions  and  example,  while  he  went  to 
Jerusalem.  They  rendered  him  very  great  services 
in  this  city,  snd  even  exposed  their  own  lives  to  pre- 
serve his,  (Rom.  xvi.  4) — as  some  think,  on  occasion 
of  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  and  his  crafts- 
men in  behalf  of  their  goddess  Diana.  They  had 
returned  to  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  (A.  D.  58.)  in  which  he  salutes  them 
with  great  encomiums ;  but  they  did  not  continue 
there ;  for  they  were  at  Ephesus  again,  when  Paul 
wrote  ilia  Second  Episde  to  Timothy,  (A.  D.  64.) 
chap.  iv.  19.  What  became  of  them  afterwards  is 
not  anomi. 

AR,  AmsopoLis,  AaiEL  or  Moab,  or  Rabbath- 
MoABynsmes  which  signify  the  same  city,  the  capital  of 
the  tenitonr  of  the  Moabites,  on  the  south  of  the  river 
AiBon.  E^usefaius  remarks,  that  the  idol  of  these 
people,  probably  Moabites,  was  called  Ariel.  Epi- 
nhsnius  says,  that  a  small  tract  of  land,  adjoining  to 
moab,  Iturea,  and  the  country  of  the  Nabathfeans, 
is  called  Arielitis.  faaiah  (xvi.  7,  Ih]  calls  it  **  the 
city  with  walls  of  burnt  brick  f*  in  Hebrew  Kirha-' 
reichdh^  or  KajtMwres*  Jerome  says,  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  when  he  was  young. 
Burckhardt  /bund  a  place  still  called  Rabba,  about  Sa) 
miles  south  of  tlie  Amon,  with  ruins  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit ;  doubtless  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Rabbah.  (p.  S77,  or  p.  640  Germ,  ed.)  Ar  was 
Qot  attacked  by  Israel,  from  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Lot;  to  whose  posterity  God  had  sssigned  it, 
OeuL  iL  a 

ARAB,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  5^ 

ARABAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  22. 

ARABIA  is  a  considerable  country  of  Western 
Asia,  lyinc  south  and  south-east  of  Judea.  It  ex- 
tends 1500  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1200  from 
east  to  west  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  part  of 
Syria,  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  £u- 
pDimtes,  on  the  soufii  by  the  Arabian  sea  and  the 
stnits  of  Babefanandel,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Red 
sea,  &c.  Arabia  is  distinguished  by  geographers 
into  three  parts^  Arabia  Deserts — ^Petriea,  anf— Fehx. 

Arabia  Deskrta  has  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
west,  and  the  river  Euphrates  east ;  it  comprehends 
the  country  of  the  Itureans,  the  £dom]tes,tne  Naba- 
thsaans,  the  people  of  Kedar,and  others,  who  lead  a 
waoditfing  hie,  having  no  cities,  houses,  or  fixed  hab- 
iuuiotts ;  hot  wholly  dwelling  in  tents ;  in  modem 
Arabic,  such  are  called  Bedouins.  This  country 
seems  to  be  generally  described  in  Scripture  by  the 
word  •*  Aiab,"  which  signifies,  properly,  in  Hebrew, 
As  tseif.  They  may  have  tsken  the  name  of  Arabim, 
or  Wt^Urw^  from  their  situation,  being  west  of  the 
river  Euphrates;  and  if  so,  their  name  Arab  is  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  In  Eusemus, 
and  aiitboTs  of  that  and  the  following  ages,  the  coun- 
try and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  beyond  Jordsn, 
and  ol'  what  they  call  the  Third  Palestine,  are  con- 
sidereil  as  parts  of  Arabia. 

AnAsrA  Petrxa  lies  south  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
had  Petra  for  its  capitaL  This  region  contained  the 
southern  Edomitee,  the  Amalekites,  the  Cushites, 
(improperiy  called  EthiopSana,  by  our  translators,  and 
other  interpreters  of  Scripture,)  the  Hhrites,  the  Mo- 
or Bfaoninii,  Asc  people  at  present  known 


under  the  genera]  nione  of  Aralnans.  Bu  it  is  of 
consequence  to  notice  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these 
districts,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  text  of  Scrip* 
ture*  In  this  country  was  Kadesh-bamea,  GersTi 
Beersheba,  Lachish,  Libnah,  Paran,  Arad,  Hasmona, 
Oboth,  Phunon,  Dedan,  Segor,  &c.  also  mount  Sinai, 
where  the  law  was  given  to  Moses. 

Arabia  Felix  lay  still  farther  south;  being 
bounded  east  by  the  Persian  gulf;  south  bv  the  ocean, 
between  Afirica  and  India ;  and  west  b^r  the  Red  si^a. 
As  tliis  region  did  not  immediately  adjoin  the  Holy 
Land,  it  is  not  so  firequoDtly  mentioned  as  the  former 
ones.  It  is  thought,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who 
visited  Solomon,  (1  Kings  x.  1.)  was  queen  of  part  of 
Arabia  Felix.  This  country  abounded  with  richea, 
and  particularly  with  spices ;  snd  is  now  called  Hed- 
jaz.  It  is  much  celebrated,  by  reason  of  the  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  being  situated  in  it 

Arabia  is  generally  stony,  rocky,  and  mountainous ; 
principaUy  in  the  parts  remote  from  the  sea.  In  the 
course  of  ages,  a  vast  plain  has  been  interposed  be- 
tween the  mountains,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  sea,  which  has  ffradually  retired  fit>m 
them.  This  is  now  the  most  fruitfiil  and  best  culti- 
vated part,  but  it  is  also  the  hottest ;  for  up  m  the 
mountains  the  air  is  much  cooler  than  below  m  the 
pliuDS.  The  plain  is  called  Tehama;  or  "the 
Levels." 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  who  dwelt  there  befor^ 
Abraham  came  into  Canaan,  are  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  Ham.  We  find  there  Midianites,  of 
the  race  of  Cush,  among  whom  Moses  retired.  Abim- 
elech,  king  of  Gerar,is  known  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  the  Amslekites,  in  Uie  time  of  Moses.  The 
Hivites,  the  Amorites,  the  Kenites,  and  the  Meonians, 
or  Mabonians,  extended  a  ffood  way  into  Arabia 
Petnea ;  the  Horim  occupied  the  mountains  which 
lie  south  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  east  of  the  Dead 
sea.  The  Rephaim,  Emim,  Zuzim,  and  Zamzum- 
mim  (Gen.  xiv.  5;Deut.  ii.  10, 11.)  inhabited  the 
countrv  called  afrerwards  Arabia  Deserts,  and  which 
was  subsequently  peopled  by  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, and  Edomites. 

The  Arabs  derive  their  remotest  origin  from  the 
patriarch  lieber,  whom  they  called  Iloud,  and  who, 
at  the  distsnce  of  four  generations,  was  the  father  of 
Abraham.  He  settled,  they  say,  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Aralns,  and  died  there  about  1817  years  before  A. 
D.  His  son  Joctan,  named  by  the  Arabs  Kntfaan,  or 
Kahthan,  being  the  father  of  a  numerous  fiunily,  be- 
came, also,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  countrv :  his  pos- 
terity peopled  die  peninsula,  snd  from  him  many 
tribes  of  Arabs  boast  their  descent.  These  ore  called 
pure  or  unmixed  Arabs.  They  say,  too,  that  the 
name  Arabia  is  derived  from  Jarab,  one  of  his  sons. 
See  JoKTAN. 

The  Arabs  of  the  second  race  derive  their  descent 
from  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraliam  and  Hagar,  who  came 
and  settled  among  the  former  tribes.  Of  his  poster- 
ity, some  applied  themselves  to  trafiic  and  hus- 
bandry ;  but  the  far  greater  part  kept  to  the  deserts, 
and  travelled  from  place  to  place,  like  the  modem 
Bedouins.  It  is  probable  that  a  third  description 
of  Arabs  might  arise  from  the  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  as  thev  would  naturally  associate  more  or 
less  with  their  brethren  the  Ishmaelitcs.  Other  oc- 
casional accessions  of  a  like  nature  might  augment 
the  migratory  population.  The  present  I^gpouins 
are  fond  t>f  tracing  their  descent  from  Ishnftel,  and 
consider  their  numbers  as  fblfiUing  the  promise  made 
to  Hagar,  of  a  numerous  posterity  to  issue  from  her 
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son.  Tbeir  character,  too,  agrees  with  that  of  their 
alleged  progenitor,  for  thar  hand  ia  agmrut  every  man ; 
find  enery  man^s  hand  ia  againat  thtnu  Their  Jjspoei- 
tion  leaiu  them  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  warlike 
habits ;  to  the  tending  of  flocks ;  and  to  the  keen  ex- 
amination of  the  tracts  and  passages  of  their  country, 
in  hopes  of  meetinff  with  booty.  The^  desfnse  the 
arts  of  civilized  and  social  life ;  nor  will  they  inter- 
marry with  aeUUd  tribes,  nor  with  the  Turka,  nor 
with  the  Moors,  lest  thev  should  degrade  the  dignity 
of  their  pedigree.  Then*  families  are  now  dispersed 
over  S^ria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  ana  great 
part  of  Africa,  beside  tlieir  original  country,  the  Ara- 
bias.  They  have,  indeed,  but  few  kingdoms  in  which 
thev  possess  absolute  power,  but  they  are  governed 
by  (princes)  eminy  and  by  (elders)  sheiks ;  and  though 
no  where  composing  an  empire,  vet  in  the  whole 
thev  are  a  prodigious  multitude  of  men — an  unde- 
niable fulfilment  (in  conjunction  with  the  Jews)  of 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity 
should  be  innumerable,  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  or  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea. 

To  us,  who  inhabit  towns,  and  have  fixed  resi- 
den;es,the  wandering  and  migratory  lives  of  the  pa- 
triarchs have  a  pecuhar,  and  somewhat  Strang,  ap- 
pearance ;  but  amonff  the  Arabs,  that  very  kmd  of 
life  is  customary  at  mis  day.  In  Egypt,  **The  Be- 
douin Arabs  are  distributed  into  little  companies, 
each  with  a  chief,  whom  they  call  sheik ;  they  dwell 
always  under  tents,  and  each  platoon  forms  a  little 
camp.  As  they  have  no  land  belonging  to  them, 
they  change  their  abode  as  oflen  as  they  please. 
When  they  fix  themselves  any  where,  for  a  certain 
time,  they  make  an  agreement  with  the  Bey,  the 
Cacheff,  or  the  Caimakan,  and  purchase,  for  a  whole 
year,  tlie  permission  of  cultivatmg  a  certain  portion 
of  land,  or  of  feeding  their  flocl^  there,  dunng  the 
time  they  agree*for.    They  continue  there,  then,  veiy 

1>eaceably,  p  forwards  and  backwards  into  the  vil- 
oges,  or  neighboring  towns,  sell  and  purchase  what 
they  please,  and  enjoy  all  the  tiberty  they  can  de- 
sire.** But  **  they  often  establish  themselves  on  the 
land  they  occupy,  separating  from  tlie  jiurisdiction  of 
the  government  the  land  they  have  seized  on,  and 
taking  possession  of  it,  without  paving  the  tax.  This 
is  a  loss  for  the  government,  which  is,  bv  this  means, 
deprived  of  the  revenue  of  those  lands.'*  (Norden*s 
Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  96.)  This  may  remind  us  of  Uie 
mode  of  life  of^the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob :  and  so  wo  find  Abimelech  jealous  of  Isaac's 
greatness — **  GJo  from  us,  for  thou  art  much  mightier 
Uian  we ;  and  if  we  let  thee  stay  a  little  lonsrer,  thou 
wilt  seize  the  land  as  thy  property,  and  we  shall  lose 
the  revenue  of  it." — "I'hey  go  into  llie  villages  or 
neighboring  towns ;"  so  ^  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob, went  out  to  Bce  the  daughters  of  the  land;" — 
i.  e.  into  the  town  of  Sliecheni,  as  the  story  proves. 
This  may  also  remind  us  of  the  iiijuurtions  of  Jon- 
adab,  son  of  Kechab,  on  his  posterity :  ( Jer.  xxxv.  6.) 
"■  Ye  shall  not  build  a  house,  but  dwell  in  tents  all 
your  days."  Nevertheless,  they  fled  for  shelter,  from 
the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  Jerusalem ;  though 
even  there,  no  doubt,  thev  continued  to  abide  in 
their  tents ;  and  this  singularity  distinguished  them, 
not  to  the  prophet  only,  but  to  all  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  Col.  Cap()er,  in  his  ^  Oliservations  on 
the  Passage  to  India,'*  (1778,)  thus  describes  an  Arab 
encampment:— "From  tliis  hill,  w^  could  plainly 
perceive,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  an  im- 
mense body  of  Arabs,  which,  as  tliey  had  their  fam- 
ilies and  flocks  with  them,  looked  like  an  encamp- 


ment of  the  patriarchs :  they  first  sent  out  a  detach- 
ment of  about  four  hundred  men  towards  us ;  but, 
finding  we  were  drawn  up  to  receive  tlicm,  five  men 
only  advanced  fit>m  the  main  body,  seemingly  with 
an  mtention  to  treat :  on  seeing  which,  we  also  sent 
five  of  our  people  on  foot  to  meet  them.    A  short 
conference  ensued ;  and  then  both  parties  came  to 
our  camp,  and  were  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  our  sheik :  they  proved  to  be  Bedouins,  under 
the  command  of  sheik  Fadil,  amounting  together  to 
nearly  twenty  thousand,  {nduding  women  and  chil- 
dren,    Afier  much  negotiation,  our  sheik  agreed  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  one  chequin  for  every  camel  carry- 
mg  merchandise ;  but  he  refused  to  pay  for  those 
carrying  tents,  baggage,  or  provisions : — tnev  promised 
to  send  a  refeek  [a  protecting  companion  of  their  own 
party]  with  us,  till  we  were  past  all  danger  of  being 
molested  by  any  of  their  detached  parties,"  (p.  G3.| 
This  extract  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  Israelites' 
encampment  in  the  wilderness,  under  Moses.    Here 
we  find  20,000  persons,  women  and  children  in- 
cluded.   How  heavy  was  tiie  burden  of  Babylon  I 
(Isaiah  xiii.  90.)  *^  It  shaU  never  be  inhabited,  neither 
shall  it  be  dwelt  in,  fit)m  generation  to  generation; 
neither  dull  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither 
shall  the  shepherds  make  a  fold  there:" — ^wander 
where  they  will,  they  shall  keep  aloof  fit>m  Babylon. 
To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Niebuhr : — ^  Their  way 
of  hvinff  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
wandering  Arabs,  of  the  Kurds,  and  of  the  Turco- 
mans.    They  lodge  in  tents  made  of  coarse  stuff, 
either  blacky  or  striped  Uack  and  whUe;  which  ia 
manufactured  by  die  women,  of  ffoats'  hair.    The 
tent  consists  of  three  apartments,  of  which  one  is  for 
the  men,  another  for  the  women,  and  the  third  for 
the  cattle.    Those  who  are  too  poor  to  have  a  tent, 
contrive,  however,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  either  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  stretched  upon  poles,  or  by  retiring  to  the 
cavities  of  tlie  rocks.    As  the  shade  of  trees  is  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  in  such  torrid  regions,  the  Bed- 
ouins are  at   great   pains   in  seeking  out  shaded 
situations  to  encamp  in."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  208.) 
"  I  am  black,  but  comely,"  says  the  spouse ;  (Cant.  i. 
5.)  black,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  comely,  as  ike  teni-cur- 
tains  of  Solomon.    It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  are  able,  have  distinct  tents,  not 
apartments  only,  for  the  men,  tiie  women,  and  the 
cattle.     See  Tents. 

The  pure  and  ancient  Arabians  were  divided  into 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of 
these  tribes  still  exist  in  Arabia,  othere  are  lost  and 
extinct.  The  Ishmaelites  formed  twelve  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  (Gt;n. 
XXV.  13,  14.)  viz.  Nebajoth,  Kedar,  Abdiel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur,  Na- 
phi8h,and  Kedemah  ;but  although  these  people  very 
carefully  preserve  tlieir  genealogy,  yet  they  cannot 
trace  it  up  to  Ishmael ;  they  arc  obliged  to  stop  at 
Adnan,  one  of  his  descendants ;  the  genealogy  even 
of  Mahomet  rises  no  higher.  Besides  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael,  who  peopled  the  greater  part  of 
Arabia,  the  sons  of  Abraham  and  Keturali,  of^Lot,  of 
Esau,  of  Nahor,and  others,  dwelt  in  the  same  country, 
and  mixed  with,  or  drove  out,  the  old  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  divided  into  those 
who  dwell  in  cities,  and  those  who  live  in  tho 
field  and  desert:  the  hitter  abide  continually  in 
tents,  and  are  much  more  honest  and  simple  than  the 
AraHans  who  live  in  towns.  Of  these  some  are 
Qentiles,  othen  Mussulmans;  tiie  former  preceded 
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Mahomet,  and  are  now  called  among  them  ^  Aia- 
hiana  of  the  Days  of  Iterance  ;'*  the  others,  who 
haye  received  the  doctrmes  preached  by  Mahomet, 
are  called  Moslemoun,  or  Mussulmans,  that  is,  be- 
Uevers;  and  are  the  people  who  conquered,  and  who 
still  poseesB,  great  put  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  who 
founded  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the  Turks,  the 
Persians,  Morocco,  and  Mogul ;  not  to  mention  less- 
er kingdoms. 

The  ancient  Arabians  were  idolaters ;  worshipping 
a  stone,  says  Clemens  Alexandrinns.  Maximus  Tyr- 
ius  and  the  modem  Arabians  accuse  them  of  the 
same.  The  black  stone,  which  has  the  repute  of 
having  been  ''from  time  immemorial"  the  object  of 
their  worship,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Caaba  at 
Mecca.  They  say  this  stone  was  originally  white, 
but  has  wept  itself  black,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
mankind.  Herodotus  says  tliey  had  only  two  deities — 
Bacchus  and  Venus.  Strabo  tells  us  that  they  adored 
Ofdy  Jupiter  and  Bacchus;  which  Alexander  the 
Crreat  being  informed  of,  resolved  to  subdue  them, 
that  he  might  oblige  them  to  worship  him  as  tlieir 
third  deity.  The  modem  Arabians  mention  other 
names  of  ancient  deities  adored  in  Arabia ;  as  Lakiah, 
whom  they  invoked  for  rain ;  Hofedah,  for  preserva- 
tion frcmi  serious  accidents  in  journeys ;  Razora,  for 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  Lath,  or  Allat,  which  is  a 
diminutive  of  Allah,  tlie  true  name  of  God  ;  Aza,  or 
Uza,  from  ^ziz^  which  signifies  the  Mighty  God ; 
Meiiat,  from  Menan^  distributor  of  favors.  It  is  very 
probable  that  they  adored  likewise  the  two  golden 
antelopes,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
histories,  and  which  were  consecrated  in  the  temple 
at  Mecca.  The  ancient  Midianites,  among  whom 
Moees  retired  when  he  was  received  by  Jethro, 
worshipped  Abda  and  Hinda.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  476.) 
Uroialt,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  denotes  probably 
the  sun ;  and  Alilat,  the  moon.  The  first  of  these 
words  may  signify  the  God  of  Light ;  the  second, 
the  God.  or  Goddess,  eminently. 

The  Arabs  glory  in  the  fertility  of  their  lan^^affe, 
which,  certaimy,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  m  the 
world ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  copiousness  and  the 
multitude  of  words  which  express  the  same  thing. 
We  read  in  Pococke's  Notes  on  Abulpharagius,  that 
Ibn  Chalawaisch  composed  a  book  on  the  names  of 
the  lion,  which  amounted  to  500 ;  and  those  of  the 
serpent  to  300.  Honey  is  said  to  have  80  names ; 
UMl  a  sword  1000.  The  greater  part  of  these  names, 
however,  are  poetical  epithets ;  just  as  we  say  the 
^mighty  for  God.  So  in  Arabic,  the  lion  is  the 
dnmgt  ^  ierribU^  &c.  Some  specimens  of  their 
poetry  are  thought  by  Schultens  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Solomon.  The  present  Arabic  characters  are  mod- 
em, llie  ancient  writing  of  Arabia  was  without 
vowels,  like  the  Hebrew ;  and  so  is  also  the  modem 
Arabic,  except  in  the  Koran  and  other  specimens 
of  exact  chirography.  The  Arabs  studied  astron- 
omy, astrology,  divination,  &c.  The^  suffer  no  like- 
ness of  animated  nature  on  their  coins.  See  Ori- 
ental Lakocaoes. 

A  history  of  Arabia  is  that  of  human  nature  in  its 
eariiesc  stages  of  association,  and  with  as  little  change 
of  manners  from  generation  to  generation  as  may  1^. 
**  If  any  people  in  the  world,"  sa^s  Niebuhr,  '^anbrd 
in  their  history  an  instance  of  high  antiquity  and  of 
great  simplicity  of  manners,  the  Arabs  surely  do. 
Coming  among  them,  one  can  hardly  help  fancying 
one^s  self  suddenly  carried  backwards  to  the  ages 
which  tromediately  succeeded  the  flood.  We  are 
icmpied  to  imagine  ounelves  among  the  old  patri- 


archs, with  whose  adventures  we  have  been  so  mucli 
amused  in  our  infant  days.  The  language,  which  has 
been  spoken  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  so 
nearly  resembles  tliat  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  resard  as  of  the  most  distant  antiquity,  completes 
the  iUusion  which  the  analogy  of  manners  began." 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  ^^All  that  is  known  concern- 
ing the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  this  country, 
is,  that  it  was  governed  in  those  days  by  potent 
monarchs  called  Tobba.  This  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  title  common  to  all  those  princes,  as  the 
name  Pharaoh  was  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Egypt."  (Ibid.  p.  10.)  "The  counuy  which  this 
nation  inhabits  affords  many  objects  of  curiosity, 
equally  singular  and  interesting.  Intersected  by 
sandy  deserts,  and  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  it  pre- 
sents on  one  side  nothing  but  desolation  in  its  most 
frightful  form,  while  tlie  other  is  adorned  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  most  fertile  regions.  Such  is  its  posi- 
tion, that  it  enjoys,  at  once,  all  the  advantages  of 
sultiT  and  of  temperate  climates.  The  peculiar  pro- 
ductions of  regions  the  mqst  distant  from  one  an- 
other, are  produced  here  in  equal  perfection.  Hav- 
ing never  been  conquered,  Arabia  has  scarcely  knovm 
any  changes,  but  those  effected  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture;  it  beara  none  of  the  impressions  of  human  fury 
which  appear  in  many  other  places."  "  The  natuniu 
and  local  circumstances  of  Arabia  are  favorable  to 
that  spirit  of  independence  which  distinguishes  its 
inhabitants  from  other  nations.  Their  deserts  and 
mountains  have  always  secured  them  from  the  en- 
croachments of  conquest  Those  inhabiting  the 
plains  have  indeed  been  subdued,  but  their  servi- 
tude has  been  only  temporary ;  and  the  only  foreign 
powere  to  whose  arms  they  nave  yielded,  have  been 
those  bordering  on  the  two  eulfs  between  which 
this  country  lies."  (Ibid.  p.  99.)  ^  The  most  ancient 
and  powerful  tribes  of  this  people  are  those  which 
easily  retire  into  the  desert  when  attacked  by  a  forei^ 
enemv."  (Ibid.  p.  168.)  "  The  Bedouins,  who  live  m 
tents  m  the  desert,  have  never  been  subdued  by  anv 
conoueror;  but  such  of  them  as  have  been  enticed, 
by  the  prospect  of  an  easier  way  of  life,  to  settle 
near  towns,  and  in  fertile  provinces,  are  now,  in 
some  measure,  dependent  on  the  sovereigns  of  those 
provinces.  Such  are  the  Arabs  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Some  of  them  pa^  a  rent 
or  tribute  for  the  towns  or  pasturages  which  they 
occupy.  Othera  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, only  in  one  season  of  the  vear;  and  in 
winter  return  to  the  desert.  These  last  acknowl- 
edge no  dependence  on  the  Porte."  (Ibid.  p.  164.) 
'^  Of  all  nations  the  Arabs  have  spread  farthest  over 
the  world,  and  in  all  dieir  wanderings  they  have,  better 
than  any  other  nation,  preserved  their  language, 
manners,  and  peculiar  customs.  From  east  to  west, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  the  Indus,  are 
colonies  of  the  Arabs  to  be  met  with ;  and  between 
north  and  south,  they  are  scattered  from  the  Eu- 

Ehrates  to  the  island  of  Madagascar.     The  Tartar 
ordes  have  not  occupied  so  wide  an  extent  of  the 
globe." 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  cunning,  witty,  gener- 
ous, and  ingenious ;  lovere  of  eloquence  and  poetry ; 
but  superstitious,  vindictive,  sanguinary,  and  ^ven  to 
robbery,  (that  is,  of  those  not  under  the  protection  of 
some  of  their  own  people,)  which  thev  think  allow- 
able, because  Abranam,  the  father  of  Ishmael,  say 
they,  gave  his  son  nothing.  Gen.  xzv.  5, 6. 

The  Arabs  have  various  traditions  among  them  of 
Scripture  penonaget  and  events.    They  relate  ad- 
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ventures  of  Abraham  their  progenitor,  of  Moses,  of 
Jetbro,  of  Solomon,  and  others.  They  have  seen 
originate  in  their  countij  those  modes  of  religion  to 
which  a  great  portion  of  mankind  adhere :  the  Jew- 
ish, the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan.  We  have 
no  complete  list  of  their  kings,  nor  history  of  their 
country ;  but  some  few  fixed  periods  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  learned,  of  which  the  mention  of 
a  part  may  be  acceptable.  A  complete  history 
would  throw  great  light  on  Sciipture ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  broken  and  divided  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, in  relation  to  various  governments,  yet  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  life  and  manners  which  it  would  ex- 
hibit, could  not  fail  of  being  both  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Ante  A.  D.  1817.  Joctan,  son  of  Heber.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  his  great- 
grandson. 

Kabr-Houd — the  tomb  of  Heber — ^is  said  to  be  ex- 
tant, at  the  extremity  of  a  district  named  Soger,  situ- 
ated between  Hadramaut  and  Marah. 

1698.    Hamtar,  son  of  Abd-elshams ;  whose 

family  possessed  the  sovereignty  2200  years ;  but  not 
without  intervals  of  privation.. 

1458.    Afrikis,  contemporanr  with  Joshua. 

The  Arab  writers  say  that  he  granted  an  asylum  to  a 
tribe  of  Canaanites  expelled  by  Joshua. 

^980.  Balkis,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  visit- 
ed Solomon. 

^Malek,  brother  of  Balkis;  who  lost  an 

army  in  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert. 

890.    Amram,  not  of  the  Hamyarite  family. 

860.    Al  Alkbam,  of  the  Hamyarite  family. 

Dhouhabschan,  his  son.    In  his  reign  a 


prodigious  inundation,  from  a  collection  of  waters, 
overwhelmed  the  cit^  of  Saba,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
and  destroyed  the  adjacent  country. 

A.  D.  43i6.  Drodx*«aovas,  deprived  of  his  do- 
minions by  the  Ethiopians,  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 

502.  The  Hamjrarites  cease  to  reign  in  Arabia, 
which  is  now  governed  by  Ethiopian  viceroys. 

569.  Mahomet  bom :  he  invents  and  propagates 
a  new  religion,  which  he  spreads  by  conquest  In 
A.  D.  622,  he  flees  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  July  16th, 
which  constitutes  the  coomienoement  of  the  negira, 
or  Mahometan  era. 

The  early  successore  of  Mahomet  removed  the 
seat  of  empire  into  Syria,  and  afterwards  to  Bagdad ; 
where  it  continued  till  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the 
Tartar  Houlogan,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  customs  of  the  Arabians  are  allied  in  many 
respects  to  those  which  we  find  in  Holy  Writ ;  and 
aro  greatly  illustrative  of  them ;  many  being,  indeed, 
the  very  same,  retained  to  this  day.  Their  personal 
and  domestic  maxima,  their  local  and  political  pro- 
ceedings, are  the  same  now  as  heretorore ;  and  the 
eenerel  character  anciently  attributed  to  them,  of 
being  plunderers,  yet  hospitable ;  greedy,  deceitful, 
and  vindictive,  yet  generous,  trust- worthy,  and  hon- 
orable ;  is  precisely  the  description  of  their  nation 
at  present.  The  Scriptiu^  frequently  mentions  the 
Arabians  (meaning  those  adjoining  Judea)  as  a  pow- 
erful people,  who  valued  themselves  on  their  wis- 
dom. Their  riches  consisted  principally  in  flocks 
and  cattle;  they  paid  king  Jehosbaphat  an  annual 
tribute  of  7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats,  2  Chron. 
zvii.  11.  The  kings  of  Arabia  furnished  Solomon 
with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  alver,  2  Chron.  ix. 
14.  They  loved  war,  but  made  it  rather  like  thieves 
and  plunderers,  than  like  soldiers.  They  lived  at 
liberty  in  tha  field,  or  the  desart,  ooncemed  them- 


selves little  about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were  not 
very  obedient  to  established  governments.  This  is 
the  idea  which  Scripture  gives  of  them ;  (Isa.  xiii. 
20^  and  the  same  is  their  character  at  this  day. 

There  are  many  other  particulara  in  which  this 
people  appear  to  resemble  their  collateral  relations, 
the  Jews ;  and  probably  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
was  long  preserved  among  them — to  the  tune  oi 
Jethro,  at  least;  but  the  prevalence  of  Mahometan- 
ism  has  eiven  a  certain  character  to  them,  which 
rendera  them  almost  obdurate  against  the  gospel 
The  true  Arabians  are  not  so  intolerant  as  the  Turks 
and  should  be  carefully  distinguished  not  only  from 
the  Turks,  the  Saracens,  and  tlie  Moors,  but  alsc 
among  the  Arabs  themselves,  because  the  proportioi 
of  vices  and  virtues  which  characterize  them,  dif- 
fera  among  the  tribes,  no  less  than  among  indi- 
viduals. 

Since  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  many  Ara- 
bians have  embraced  Christianity ;  and  we  know  oi 
some  bishops  and  mar^rs  of  Arabia.  In  Origen's 
time  a  council  was  held  there  against  certain  her- 
etics. The  Mahometans  acknowledge,  that  bcfon 
Mahomet  there  were  three  tribes  in  this  countr} 
which  professed  Christianity  ;  those  of  Thanouk,  Ba- 
hora,  and  Naclab.  That  of  Thanouk,  having  hac 
some  difference  with  their  neighbors  on  the  subjec 
of  religion,  retired  to  the  province  of  Baharain,  oi 
the  Persian  gulf. 

[There  are  three  etymologies  usually  given  of  th< 
name  ^abia;  one  of  which  is  mentioned  unde: 
Arabia  Deserta,  above ;  the  second  is  also  men 
tioned  above,  viz.  that  it  was  from  Jarab,  the  sou  o 
Joktan  or  Kathan ;  the  third  is  sanctioned  by  Rosen 
mueller,  viz.  that  the  Heb.  yy;  ho^  the  same  meanin| 
as  the  feminine  n^nj^,  i.  e.  a  pUdn,  a  deserL 

The  ancient  Hebrews  save  to  all  the  countriei 
afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name  Ara 
bia,  the  general  appellation  of  the  East,  and  callec 
the  inhfUbitants  children  of  the  East,  Gen.  xxv.  6 
Judg.  vi.  3;  Job  i.  3,  &c.  The  name  ^ah  an( 
JtraBia  was  originally  applied  by  the  Hebrews  onb 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  territory  now  knowi 
by  that  title.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  21,  among  severe 
Arabian  provinces  which  traded  with  Tyre,  Ara* 
(Arabia)  and  the  princes  of  Kedar  are  mentioned 
compare  also  2  Chron.  xxi.  16, 17 ;  xxvi.  7.  Unde 
all  the  kings  of  Arabia^  mentioned  1  Kings  x.  15,  Jei 
xxv.  24,  are  doubtless  to  be  understood  chiefs  o 
Arab  nomadic  tribes  or  Bedouins.  The  Arabian 
spoken  of  in  Isa.  xiii.  20,  Jer.  iii.  2,  are  in  Uke  man 
ner  Bedouins,  who  wander  in  the  desert  ani 
dwell  in  tents.  When  the  apostle  Paul  says,  (Gal 
i.  17.)  that  he  went  into  Arabia  and  returned  again  t 
Damascus,  he  means,  without  doubt,  the  northeri 
part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  which  lay  adjacent  to  th< 
territory  of  Damascus.  He  uses  the  name  in  ) 
wider  sense,  when  he  remarks,  (Gal.  iv.  25.)  tha 
mount  Sinai  Ues  in  Arabia. 

For  full  and  particular  accounts  of  Arabia  and  it 
inhabitants,  see  Niebuhr's  Travels ;  Burckhardt' 
Travels  in  Arabia,  Lond.  1829 ;  Rosenmueller's  Bib] 
Geogr.  vol.  iii ;  and  also  the  Modem  Traveller  w 
Arabia,  which  contains  a  very  good  account  of  thi 
history  and  geography  of  Arabia,  and  especiall; 
of  the  peninsula  of^  mount  Sinai,  compiled  fron 
various  authors.    *R. 

ARACEANS,  or  Arkites,  a  people  descended  fron 
Arak,  son  of  Canaan,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  Arcc,  o 
Area,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus.  Josephus  ant 
Ptolemy  both  qieak  of  this  city.    Antoninus's  Itine 
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nrj  phoos  it  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus ;  and 
Joaef^us  producea  a  fragment  of  the  hiatorv  of  As- 
syiiaf  wherein  it  ia  related,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Arce  aubmitted  to  the  Aaayriana,  together  with  those 
of  Sidon  and  die  ancient  T^re.  He  says,  also,  that 
the  river  Sabbaticua  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Arce  and  Raphansa.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Arce  said  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
and  otherwise  called  Antipaa  (Antiq.  book  v.  chap. 
l.J  In  Solomon's  time,  Baariah  was  superintendent 
or  the  tribe  of  Asher,  according  to  the  Hebrew ;  (1 
Kings  iy.  16.)  but  Josephus  says,  he  was  ^vemor  of 
the  countiy  around  the  city  of  Arce,  which  lies  on 
the  aea.  In  the  later  timea  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, this  cit^  was  part  of  Agrippa's  kingdom. 
See  Roaenm.  Bibl.  Geog.  II.  i.  10. 

ARAD,  Arada,  Arath,  Aoraa,  or  Aoka,  a  city 
south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  knd  of  Canaan,  in 
Arabia  Petnea.  The  Israelites  having  advanced  to- 
wards Canaan,  the  king  of  Arad  oppMed  their  pas- 
sage, defeated  them,  and  took  a  booty  from  them. 
But  they  devoted  his  country  as  accursed,  and  de- 
stroyed all  its  cities,  when  they  became  masters  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  Numb.  zxi.  1.  Arad  was  re- 
built ;  and  Euaebius  places  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ICadesh,  four  miles  from  Malathis,  and  twenty 
from  Hebron. 

ARADUS,  in  the  Bible,  Abvad,  now  Ruad^  a  city 
and  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of 
Phcenicia,  over  against  Antaradua.  The  isle  of  Ara- 
diis  is  but  aeven  furlongs,  or  875  paces  about,  and 
\h  200  paces  distant  fit>m  the  continent.  The  Ara- 
dians,  or  Arkitea,  descendants  of  Canaan,  dwelt  at 
/\jadufl,  Gen.  x.  17.  This  country  was  promised  to 
tbe  iMraelites;  but  the^  did  not  possess  it  until,  per- 
liap0,  the  reign  of  David,  or  that  of  Solomon. 

L  ARAM,  the  fifth  son  of  Shera,  (Gen.  x.  92.)  was 
th<>  father  of  the  people  of  Syria,  who,  from  him,  are 
railed  Aramsana.  (See  Srbm.)  Homer  and  Hesiod 
call  those  Aramaeans,  whom  the  more  modem  Greeks 
rail  Syrians.  The  prophet  Amos  (ix.  7.)  seems  to 
^ny,  that  the  first  Aramsans  dwelt  in  the  country  of 
Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrua  runs ;  and  that 
God  brought  them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  He- 
brews out  of  Egypt :  but  at  what  time  this  happened 
is  not  known.  Moees  always  calls  the  Syrians,  and 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Aramites.  The  Ara- 
mffnuuf  oflcn  warred  against  the  Hebrews ;  but  Da- 
vid subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  him  trib- 
ute. Solomon  preaerved  the  same  authority ;  but, 
after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  tne  Syrians  were  general^  subject  to  the 
kmg9  of  Israel ;  imleas,  perhapa,  under  Jeroboam  II. 
who  n»9tored  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  ancient 
iMuuflaries,  2  Kings  ziv.  25.  For  the  Aramican  lan- 
giiagp  or  dialect,  see  OaiEXTAi.  Larguaoks. 

IT.  ARAM.  There  arc  several  countries  of  this 
nam'*  m<^ntiooed  in  Scripture ;  as — Aram  Naharaim, 
or  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers,  tliat  is,  of  Mesopotamia ; 
Aram  of  Damascus ;  Aram  of  Soba;  Aram  of  Beth- 
rehob;  imd  Aram  of  Maachah.    See  Stria. 

ARARAT,  a  country  and  mountain  in  Armenia, 
on  which  tbe  ark  is  said  to  have  rested,  after  the 
deluge.  Gen.  viii.  4.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  there 
are  still  remains  of  Noah's  ariton  the  top  of  this 
mountain ;  but  M.  de  Toumefbrt,  who  visited  the 
not,  aasures  ua  that  there  waa  nothing  like  it ;  that 
the  top  of  the  mountain  is  inaccesaible,  both  bv  rea- 
son or  its  great  beigfat,  and  of  the  snow  which  ner- 
petually  coven  it.  Anrat  is  twelve  leagues  ntim 
Eman,  eaat,  and  ia  Mtualed  in  a  vast  plain,  in  the 
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midst  of  which  it  rises.  The  Eastern  people  call 
mount  Ararat,  Ar-dag,  or  Parmakrdagh,  the  finger 
mountain,  because  it  is  straight,  and  stands  by  it- 
self, like  a  finger  held  up;  or  the  moimtain  of  Dag, 
It  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  180  or  300  miles. 
Tavemier  says,  there  are  many  monasteries  on 
mount  Ararat  ;  that  the  Armenians  cM  it  Men- 
amusary  because  the  ark  stopped  here.  It  is.  as  it 
were,  taken  off  from  the  other  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, which  form  a  long  chain :  from  the  top  to  the 
middle,  it  is  often  covered  with  snow  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year.  He  adds,  that  the  city  of  Nek- 
{^van,  or  Nakschivan,  three  lexigues  from  mount 
Ararat,  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  world ;  that  Noah 
settled  here,  when  he  Quitted  the  ark ;  that  the  word 
Nakschivan  is  derived  from  JVoJfc,  which  signifies 
skip,  and  ackivan,  stopped  or  setUedj  in  memory  of 
the  ark's  resting  on  mount  Ararat 

The  Armenians  mainuiin,  by  tradition,  that,  since 
Noah,  no  one  has  been  able  to  climb  this  mountain, 
because  it  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  which 
never  melts,  unless  to  make  room  for  other  snow, 
newly  fallen ;  that  Noah,  when  he  left  the  ark,  set- 
tled at  Erivan,  twelve  leagues  from  Ararat,  and  that 
at  a  lea^e  firom  this  city,  in  a  very  happy  aspect, 
that  patnarch  planted  the  vine  in  a  place  which  at 
present  yields  excellent  wine.  Mr.  Morier  describes 
Ararat  as  being  most  beautiful  in  shape,  and  most 
awful  in  height ;  and  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  has  fur- 
nished the  following  graphic  picture  of  this  stupen- 
dous work  of  nature : — ^  As  the  vale  opened  beneath 
ua,  in  our  descent,  my  whole  attention  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  view  before  me.  A  vast  plain  peopled 
with  countless  villages;  the  towers  and  spires  or  the 
churches  of  Eitch-mai-adzen  arising  fix>m  amidst 
them ;  the  glittering  waten  of  the  Araxes  flowinjg 
through  the  fresh  green  of  the  vale ;  and  the  subordi- 
nate range  of  mountains  skirting  the  base  of  the 
awful  monument  of  the  antediluvian  world,  it  seemed 
to  stand  a  stupendous  link  in  the  history  of  man, 
uniting  the  two  races  of  men  before  and  after  the 
flood.  But  it  was  not  until  we  had  arrived  upon 
the  flat  plam  that  I  beheld  Ararat  in  all  its  ampli- 
tude of  grandeur.  From  the  spot  on  which  I  stood, 
it  appeared  aa  if  the  hugest  mountaina  of  the  worid 
baa  been  piled  upon  each  other,  to  form  this  one 
sublime  immensi^  of  earth,  and  rock,  and  snow. 
The  icy  peaks  of  its  double  heads  rose  majestically 
into  the  clear  and  cloudleas  heavens ;  the  sun  blazed 
bright  upon  them,  and  the  reflection  sent  forth  a 
dazzlinff  radiance  equal  to  other  suns.  This  point 
of  the  view  united  the  utmost  gpndeur  of  plain  and 
height,  but  the  feelings  I  experienced  while  looking 
on  the  mountain  are  hardly  to  be  described.  My 
eye,  not  able  to  rest  for  an^  length  of  time  on  the 
blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wandered  down  the 
apparently  interminable  sides,  tiU  I  could  no  longer 
trace  their  vast  lines  m  the  mists  of  the  horizon ; 
when  an  inexpressible  impulse,  immediately  cany* 
ing  my  eye  upwards  again,  refixed  mv  gaze  on  the 
awful  glare  of^ Ararat;  and  thia  bewildered  sensibil 
ity  of  sidht  being  answered  by  a  similar  fteling  in 
the  mind/for  some  moments  I  waa  lost  in  a  strange 
suspension  of  the  powera  of  thought." 

6f  the  two  separate  peaka,  called  Litde  and  Great 
Ararat,  which  are  separated  bv  a  chasm  about  aeveo 
milea  in  width.  Sir  Robert  Porter  thus  speaka;^ 
*^  These  hMccessible  summits  have  never  been  trod- 
den by  the  foot  of  man,  since  the  days  of  Noah,  if 
even  then,  for  my  idea  is  that  the  ark  rested  in  the 
space  between  these  heads,  and  not  on  tha  top  of 
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either.  Various  attempts  lia^'e  been  made  in  differ- 
ent ages  to  ascend  these  tremendous  mountain  pyra- 
mids, but  in  vain ;  their  form,  snows,  and  glaciers 
are  insurmountable  obstacles,  the  distance  being  so 

Seat  from  the  commencement  of  the  icy  redons  to 
e  highest  points,  cold  done  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  person  who  should  have  the  hardihood 
to  persevere.  On  viewing  mount  Ararat  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  plain,  its  two  heads  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  cleft,  or  rather  glen,  in  the  body  of 
the  mountain.  The  rocky  side  of  the  greater  head 
runs  almost  perpendicularly  down  to  the  north-east, 
while  the  lesser  head  rises  from  the  sloping  bottom 
of  the  cleft,  in  a  perfectly  conical  shape.  Both 
heads  are  covered  with  snow.  The  form  of  the 
greater  is  similar  to  the  less,  only  broader  and 
rounder  at  the  top,  and  shows  to  the  north-west  a 
broken  and  abrupt  front,  opening  about  half  way  down 
into  a  stupendous  chasm,  deep,  rocky,  and  peculiarly 
black.  At  that  part  of  the  mountain,  the  nollow  of 
the  chasm  receives  an  interruption  from  the  projec- 
tion of  the  minor  mountains,  which  start  from  the 
side  of  Ararat,  like  branches  from  the  root  of  a  tree, 
and  run  along  in  undulating  progression,  till  lost  in 
the  distant  vapors  of  the  plain." 

g?he  follovring  interesting  and  f^phic  account, 
of  the  province  and  mountam  of  Ararat,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  American  mis- 
sionary to  Palestine,  who  made  an  exploring  tour  in 
Persia  and  Armenia,  in  1830  and  1831.  It  was  writ- 
ten from  Tebreez  in  Persia,  under  date  of  Feb.  18th, 
1831,  and  is  here  extracted  from  the  Biblical  Repos- 
itory, vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

**  The  name  of  Ararat  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Gen.  viii.  4,  and  Jerem.  li.  27 ;  and  botli 
times  as  the  name  of  a  country,  which  in  the  last  pas- 
sage is  said  to  have  a  king.  It  is  weU  known,  that  this 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Ar- 
menia. It  was  situated  nearly  in  tne  centre  of  the 
kingdom ;  was  very  extensive,  reaching  from  a  point 
above  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  the  modem  jSrz- 
room,  to  within  thir^  or  for^  miles  of  Nakhchewan ; 
yielded  to  none  in  fertility,  being  vratered  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  by  the  Araxes,  which  divided 
it  into  two  nearly  eaual  parts ;  and  contained  some 
eight  or  ten  cities,  which  were  successively  die  resi- 
dences of  the  kings,  princes,  or  governors  of  Arme- 
nia, from  the  commencement  of  its  political  exist- 
ence about  2000  years  B.  C.  according  to  Armenian 
tradition,  until  the  extinction  of  the  Pagratian  dy- 
nasty, about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century;  with 
the  exception  of  about  230  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Arsacian  dynasty,  when  Nisibis  and  Orfa 
were  the  capitals.  It  is  therefore  not  unnatural  that 
this  name  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  tiie  whole 
kingdom,  and  thus  become  known  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  that  the  king  of  Armenia  should  be  called 
the  king  of  Ararat.  This  province  we  have  seen 
almost  in  its  whole  extent,  first  entering  it  at  the 
western  and  then  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

''On  the  last  occasion  we  passed  venr  near  the 
base  of  that  noble  mountain,  which  is  called  by  the 
Armenians,  Masis,  and  by  Europeans  generally  Ara- 
rat ;  and  for  more  than  twenty  days  had  it  constant- 
ly in  sight,  except  when  obscured  by  clouds.  It 
oonsists  of  two  peaks,  one  considerably  higher  than 
the  other,  and  is  connected  with  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains running  off  to  the  north-west  and  west,  which, 
tliough  high,  are  not  of  sufiicient  elevation  to  detract 
at  all  from  the  lonely  dignity  of  this  stupendous 
roan.    From  Nakhchewan,   at  the  distance  of  at 


least  100  miles  to  the  south-east,  it  appeared  like  an 
immense  isolated  cone,  of  extreme  regularity,  rising 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Araxes.     Its  neight  is  said 
to  l>e  16,000  feet,  but  I  do  not    know   by  whom 
the  measurement  was  taken.     The  eternal  snows 
upon  its  summit  occasionally  form  vast  avalanches, 
which  precipitate  themselves  down  its  sides  with  a 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake.    When  we 
saw  it,  it  was  white  to  its  very  base  with  snow.   And 
certainly  not  among  the  mountains  of  Ararat  or  of 
Armenia  generally,  nor  those  of  any  part  of  the 
world  where  I  have   been,  have  I  ever  seen   one 
whose  majesty  could  plead   half  so  powerfully  its 
claims  to  the  honor  of  having  once  been  the  step- 
ping stone  between  the  old  world  and  tiie  new.    I 
gave  myself  up  to  the  feeling,  that  on  its  summit  were 
once  congregated  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  aiid 
that,  while  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Araxes,  I  was  payiup  a 
visit  to  the  second  cradle  of  the  human  race.    Nor 
can  I  allow  my  opinion  to  be  at  all  shaken  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrastB,  the  Syrian  translators  and  com- 
mentators, and  the  traditions  of  the  whole  family  of 
Syrian  churches,  which  translate  tlie  passage  in  ques- 
tion mountains  of  the  Kurds,    The  Septuagmt  and  Jo- 
sephus,  who  support  the  Hebrew  ori^nal,  certainly 
speak  the  language  of  a  tradition  quite  as  ancient. 
Not  to  urge  the  names  of  places  around  mount  Ma- 
sis in  favor  of  its  claims,  as  I  think  in  the  case  of 
Nakhchewan  might  be  done  with  some  force,  tliere 
is  one  passage  of  Scripture  of  some  importance, 
which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  applied 
to  elucidate  this  subject.    In  €ren.  ii.  2,  where  the 
movements  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  are  first  al- 
luded to,  it  is  said  that  they  Journeyed  from  the 
east  and  came  into  the  land  of  Shinar.    Now,  had 
the  ark  rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
they  would  naturally  have  issued  at  once  into  Meso- 
potamia, and  have  made  their  way  down  to  Babylon 
from  the  north ;  nor  would  they  have  been  obliged 
to  go  so  far  to  find  a  platru    But  in  migrating  from 
the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  they  would  of  course  keep 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Median  mountains  until 
they  almost  reached  the  parallel  of  Babylon,  before 
they  would   find  a  convenient  place   ror  crossing 
them.     Such   is  now  the  daily  route   of  caravans 
going  from  Tebreez  to  Bagdad.    They  go  south   p.s 
far  as  Kcrmanshah,  and  then,  making  almost  a  r'xchi 
angle,  take  a  western  direction  to  Bagdad  ;  thus  mak- 
ing their  journey  some  ten  or  twelve  days  longer 
than  it  would  be,  were  they  to  take  the  more  moun- 
tainous and  difficult  road  by  Soley mania.    It  luns 
been  objected  to  this  location  of  mount  Ararat,  that 
there  are  now  no  olive  trees  near  enough  for  Noah's 
dove  to  have  plucked  her  leaf  from;  and  perhaps 
this  opinion  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  in  favor  of  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  which  are  so  near  to  the  warm 
regions  of  Mesopotamia.     In  fact,  there  are  no  olive 
trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  nor  of  the  Cyrus, 
nor  in  any  part  of  Armenia  we  have  seen,  nor  yet,a.s 
yi^e  have  been  told,  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas])inii. 
They  are  to  be  found  no  nearer  than  some  of  the 
warm  valleys  of  the  province   of  Akhaltzikhi  and 
the  basin  of  the  ancient  Colchis.     We  mentioned 
this  objection  in  a  circle  of  learned  monks  at  Etch- 
miazin.    They  shrewdly  replied   by    asking,   if  ii 
would  be  very  hard  woi^  for  a  pigeon  to  fly  to  Ak- 
haltzikhi and  back  again.    Their  explanation  was 
in  fact  satisfactory.    The  distance,  in  tlic  directioi 
taken  by  caravans,  is   about  130  miles,  and  in  c 
straight  line  must  be  less ;  a  distance  which,  accord 
ing  to  some  recent  experiments  made  upon  the  fligh 
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of  carrier  pi^^eons  between  London  and  Antwerp, 
might  be  easily  passed  over  twice  in  a  day  by  that 
bird."    •R, 

ARAUNAH,  or  Ornah,  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
Jemsaiem,  whose  threshing-floor  was  on  mount  Mo- 
riah,  where  the  temple  was  aflerwards  built,  2  Sam. 
zxiv.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xzi.  18.    See  Jerubai^h. 

ARBA,  otherwise  Hsbron,  (Josh.  xiv.  15.)  was 
fint  possessed  by  giants  of  the  race  of  Anak ;  aHer- 
wan&  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  proper^ 
of  it  trtuisferred  to  Caleb.  The  rfd>bins  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  Hebron  was  called  Arboy  that  is,  four,  be- 
cause the  four  most  illustrious  patriarchs,  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  buried  there ;  or, 
as  others  say,  because  four  of  the  most  celebrated 
iiiatroos  of  antiquity  were  interred  there,  viz.  Eve, 
Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Leah :  but  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  these  rabbinical  traditions.    See  Hebron. 

ARBATTIS,  a  city  of  Galilee,  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Simon  Maccabeus,  1  Mace.  v.  23. 

ARBELA,  the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 
It  is  said  (1  Mace.  ix.  2.)  that  Bacchides  and  Alcimus 
came  into  Galilee,  and  encamped  at  Maseloth,  which 
is  in  Artiela.  The  city  Masai,  or  Misheal,  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  near  to  which  was  a  pkce  called  Ar- 
bela,  Josh.  xix.  26. — ^Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a 
city  of  this  name,  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
nine  miles  from  Legio,  probably  east ;  and  the  former 
writer  mentions  another  belonging  to  the  region  of 
Fella.    See  Betb-arbei.. 

ARCA,  a  city  of  Phcenicta,  allotted  to  Asher,  and 
situated  between  Arad  and  Tiinolis.   See  Aracbars. 

ARCE,  {Jrom  Arke,)  or  Kekem,  by  change  of 
pronunciation,  or  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petnea. 
8ee  Rbkxm,  and  Petra. 

ARCHANGEL.    See  Angel. 

I.  ARCHELAUS,  kins  of  Cappadocia,  father  of 
Glaphyra,  wife  of  Alexander^  son  of  Herod  the  Great. 
See  aIezander  VII. 

II.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
Maltace,  his  fifth  wife.  Herod  having  put  to  death 
his  Mns  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipater,  and 
expunged  fipom  his  inll  Herod  Antipas,  whom  he 
had  declared  king,  substimted  Archeiaus,  giving  to 
Antipas  only  the  title  of  tetrarcb.  (See  Antupab.] 
After  the  death  of  Herod,  Archeiaus  was  proclaimea 
king  by  the  iiopulace,  and  aflerwards  went  to  Rome 
to  procure  nrom  Augustus  the  confirmation  of  his 
father's  will.  Antipas,  his  brother,  disputed  his  title 
before  the  emperor,  and  the  Jews  also  sent  a  solemn 
eml>assy  to  Rome,  to  desire  Aurustus  to  permit  them 
to  live  according  to  their  own  mws,  and  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  Roman  province ;  without  being  subject  to 
kings  of  Herod^  fiunily,  but  only  to  the  governors  of 
S^TJa.  Augustus,  having  heard  all  parties,  gave  to 
Archeiaus  the  title,  not  of  king,  but  of  ethnarch,  with 
one  moiety  of  the  territories  which  his  father  Herod 
had  enjoyed ;  promising  him  the  crown  likewise,  if 
his  conduct  should  deserve  it  Arehelaus  returned 
to  Judea,  and  under  pretence  that  he  had  counte- 
nanced the  seditious  asainst  him,  he  deprived  Joazar 
of  the  high-priesthooc^  and  gave  that  dignity  to  his 
brother  Eleazar.  He  govemeid  Judea  with  so  much 
violence,  that,  after  seven  years,  the  chie6  of  the  Sa- 
maritans and  Jews  accused  him  before  Au^stus; 
who  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  after  heanng  his 
defence,  banished  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  he 
died.  H  is  territory  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  Josephua,  de  Bello,  ii.  6 ;  Ant  xvii.  ult 

ARCHI,  a  city  of  ManasMh,  near  Bethel,  Josh, 
xvia. 


ARCHIPPUS,  either  a  teacher  or  deacon  in  the 
church  at  Colosse,  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  as  his  fel- 
low-soldier, Col.  iv.  17 ;  Philem.  2. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS,  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
see  Stnaoogue. 

ARCTURUS  si^ifies,  properly,  the  Bear'a  iaU, 
and  denotes  a  star  m  the  tad  of  the  Great  Bear,  or 
constellation  Ursa  Major. 

Job  is  supposed  to  speak  of  Arcturus,  or  the  Beari 
under  the  name  ofAah^  (&p)  chap.  ix.  9 ;  xxxviii.  32. 

Niebuhr  observes,  that  the  Arabs  have  no  names 
in  their  language  related  to  those  Hebrew  names 
which  occur  in  Job  ix.  9,  yet  some  of  them,  he  adds, 
call  the  Great  Bear,  JVdi/i,  or  Benai  Mih;  from 
which  the  Hebrew  •/2ff&,  vp,  is  probably  a  contrac- 
tion ;  and  from  a  conversation  he  held  with  a  Jewish 
astrologer,  at  Bagdad,  he  is  of  opinion  that  c^^,  j^^/i, 
signifies  the  Great  Bear,  (Ursa  Major^)  which  is 
c^led  in  Europe,  by  the  common  peoole,  a  chariot — 
**  Charles's  Wain."  In  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Bey,  pub- 
lished by  Hyde,  the  stars  a  /9  y  J,  of  the  Great  Bear, 
are  called  d  JViuk ;  and  the  stars  f  C  n«  ^  BendtL 
Aben  Ezra  says,  ^Aak  is  the  wagon,  which  is  also 
called  the  Bear,  and  is  near  to  the  north  pole."  Aben 
Ezra  also  says,  **  The  ancients  have  assured  U8»  that 
the  seven  small  stars  at  the  tail  of  the  Ram  compose 
the  Kima^  and  Rabbi  Isaac  Israel  says,  in  express 
terms,  ^Kima  is  the  Arabian  77^tira^a--the  Pleia- 
des."   (Descript.  of  Arabia,  p.  114.  Germ,  ed.) 

We  may  therefore  with  great  certainty  conclude, 
that  the  Aak^  rf$  in  Job,  is  Ursa  Major,  and  the  KmaH^ 
nc*^  the  Pleiades  or  seven  stare ;  although  the  LXX 
understand  Ask  to  be  the  Pleiades,  and  JSTtmoft, 
Arcturus. 

That  the  course  of  the  stan  influenced  the  sea- 
sons, in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  is  well  known ; 
whence  Pliny  says,  (lib.  2.  cai>.  39.)  "Areturus  sel- 
dom rises  without  bringing  hail  and  tempests ;"  and 
(lib.  xviii.  cap.  28.)  <*the  evils  which  the  heavens 
send  us  are  of  two  kinds ;  that  is  to  say,  tempests 
which  produce  hail,  storms,  and  other  like  thingi, 
which  is  called  Vis  Majm-y  and  which  are  caused,  as 
I  have  often  said,  by  dreadfid  stars,  such  as  Areturus, 
Orion,  and  the  Kids."  The  ancients,  however,  were 
mistaken  in  Uns  notion,  for  the  stan  only  marked  that 
time  of  the  year  when  such  things  might  naturally 
be  expected. 

AREOPAGUS,  the  place,  or  court,  in  which  the 
Areopagites,  the  celebrated  and  supreme  judges  of 
Athens,  assembled.  It  was  on  an  eminence,  for- 
merly almost  in  the  middle  of  the  city ;  but  nothing 
remains  by  which  we  can  determine  its  form  or  con- 
struction. *^  Going  out  of  the  gate,  which  is  the 
present  entrance  to  the  AcropoUs,"  says  Mr.  Stuart, 
**  we  had  just  before  us  the  Areopagus,  a  hill  which 
gave  name,  as  every  one  knows,  to  the  most  celebrated 
tribunal  of  Athens,  built  either  on  it,  or  contiguous  to 
it.  This  hill  is  almost  enturely  a  mass  of  stone ;  its 
upper  surfiice  is  without  any  considerable  irregulari- 
ties, but  neither  so  level,  nor  so  spacious,  as  that  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  though  of  no  great  height,  not 
easily  accessible,  its  sides  bemg  steep  and  abrupt 
On  tbsB  hill  the  Amazons  pitched  theur  tents,  when 
they  invaded  Attica  m  the  time  of  Theseus;  and  in 
after-times,  the  Persians  under  Xerxes  began  from 
hence  their  attack  on  the  Acropolis.  Here  we  ex- 
pected to  find  some  vesdges  of  the  tribunal — but 
were  disappointed,  fbr  we  did  not  discover  the  least 
remaming  trace  or  building  upon  it.  At  the  foot  of 
this  rock,  on  the  part  fiieing  the  north-^ast,  are  some 
Dtttand  csvemf,  and  oontifuoas  to  them,  nther  iIm 
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rabbish  &an  the  ruins  of  some  conrnderable  build- 
ing That  nearest  the  Acropolis,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  the  palace  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
After  Christiamty  was  established  at  Athens,  it  be- 
came ft  church,  and  was  dedicated  to  him.  Near  it 
stood  the  archbishop's  palace,  but  that  is  at  present 
utteriy  demolished.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  both 
the  church  and  the  pal«ice  were  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  tribunsl  called  the  Areopagus.'' 

It  is  said,  the  Areopagites  pronounced  sentence  in 
the  dark,  that  they  might  not  be  affected  by  the  eight 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  prosecution.  It  is  also 
said,  that  before  any  person  could  be  elected  a  judge 
of  the  Areopagus,  he  must  have  discharged  the  office 
of  archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city ;  but  this 
was  not  attended  to  in  later  a^s.  However,  it 
probably  gives  a  character  to  Dionysius,  who  was 
converted  by  PauL  The  Areopagites  took  cog- 
nizance of  murders,  impieties,  and  hnmoralities ; 
they  punished  vices  of  aU  kinds-— idleness  included ; 
they  rewarded  or  asasted  the  virtuous;  they  were 
peculiarly  attentive  to  blasphemies  against  the  gods, 
and  to  the  performance  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  that  Paul 
was  ouestioned  before  this  tribunal.  Having  preached 
at  Atnens  against  the  pluralitv  of  gods,  and  declared, 
that  he  came  to  reveal  to  the  Athenians  that  God 
whom  they  adored  without  knowing  him,  the  apostle 
was  carried  before  the  Areopagites,  as  the  introducer 
of  new  deities,  (Acts  xvii.  19,  22.)  where  he  spoke 
with  so  much  wisdom,  that  he  converted  Dionysius, 
one  of  the  judges,  and  was  dismissed,  without  any 
interference  on  their  part  Our  translation,  by  givmg 
the  import  of  the  word  Areopagus,  '*  Mars'  hill,"  has 
lost  the  correct  representation  of  the  passage ;  since 
Mars'  hill  might  not  be  a -court  of  justice ;  and  beside 
this,  the  station  of  Dionysius,  as  one  of  the  Areopa- 
gites, is  lost  on  the  reader.  Comp.  Potter's  Antiqui- 
ties of  Greece,  b.  i.  e.  19.    See  Athens. 

AREOPOLIS,  the  same  as  An,  or  Ariel,  or 
Rabbath-Moab.    See  Ar. 

ARETAS,  the  proper  name  of  se^'eral  kings  of 
Arabia  Petrsea.  One  was  contcmi>orary  with  Anti- 
pater.  (Joe.  Ant.xiv.c.2,3,4.)  Another,  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Herod  Antipas ;  but  she  being  repudiated  by 
Herod,  Aretas  made  war  upon  hun  (A.  D.  37)  and 
destroyed  his  army.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  indignant  at  the  audacity  of  Aretas, 
and  beinff  entreated  by  Herod  to  give  him  assistance, 
directed  vitellius,  then  proconsul  of  Syria,  to  make 
war  upon  the  Arabian  King,  and  bring  him  alive  or 
dead  to  Rome.  But  while  Vitellius  was  in  die  midst 
of  preparation  for  the  war,  and  had  already  sent  for- 
ward some  of  his  troops,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius;  on  which  he  immediately  re- 
called his  troops,  dismissed  them  into  winter  quar- 
tm,  and  then  lefl  the  province,  A.  D.  39.  (Jos.  Ant. 
snrii.  c.  5.)  Aretas,  taking  advantage  of  this  supine- 
neas,  seems  to  have  made  an  incursion  and  got  pos- 
session of  Damascus;  over  which  he  then  appointed 
a  governor  or  ethnarch,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jews,  attempted  to  put  Paul  in  prison,  2  Cor.  xi.  ^ 
33;  comp.  Acts  iv.  24,  25.^Under  Nero,  however, 
(A.  D.  54  to  67,)  Damascus  amiears  again  on  coins  as 
a  Roman  city.  See  Kuinoel  on  Acts  L  c.  and  Pro- 
leffom.    *R. 

X  ARGOB,  (ariH,  with  prosth.  m  for  ain,  a  htap  of 
jlofief,  etc.)  a  district  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  in  the  country  of  Bashan,  one  of 
die  nKMH  fruitful  temtoriee  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 


In  this  district  were  the  sixty  towns  called  Ilavoth* 
Jair,  which  had  walls  and  gates ;  without  reckoning 
villaffes  and  hamlets,  not  enclosed  ;  all  beloDging  to 
Og,  king  of  Bashan.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
word  Argob  in  Ra^b,  a  city  east  of  Jordan,  Deut. 
iii.  4, 14 ;  1  Kings  iv.  13. 

II.  ARGOB,  the  capital  of  the  region  of  Argob. 
Eusebius  says,  that  Areob  was  fifteen  miles  west 
from  Gerasa.  It  is  probably  tlie  same  as  Ragab,  or 
Ragabah,  mentioned  in  the  Mishno,  in  Menacboth, 
viii.  3.  and  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  23.  The 
Samaritan  translation,  instead  of  Argob,  generally 
puts  Riffobah. 

ARIEL  (Sk'-w,  lion  of  God,  i.  e.  hero,  or  city  of 
heroes)  is  understood  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings; or  of  tlie  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  Isaiah  xxix. 

I,  2,  7. 

ARIMATHEA,  or  Ram  ah,  or  Ramatha,  a  city 
whence  came  Joseph  the  counsellor,  mentioned 
Luke  xxiii.  50.  and  often  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
Raml^,  or  Ramlo,  a  pleasant  town,  standing  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  about  thirty -five  miles  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  high  road  to  Jaffa,  and  containing  a 
population  of  about  5000  souls,  who  are  principally 
occupied  in  husbandry.  [This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
apprehension ;  for  the  Hebrew  for  Arimathea  is 
Ranud^j  not  Ramleh ;  and  besides,  this  latter  city 
could  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  since  it 
was  first  founded  about  A.  D.  716,  by  Sollman  Ben 
Abdolmelek,  the  seventh  caliph  of  the  race  of  the 
Ommiads.  See  AbulfedoB  Tab.  S}t.  p.  79 ;  Rosenm. 
Bibl.  Geog.  II.  u.  p.  338. 

Arimathea,  then,  is  the  Hebrew  Ramah;  but  as 
there  were  at  least  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Pales- 
tine, it  is  still  somewhat  uncertain  which  of  these 
is  meanL  Most  probably,  however,  it  ^vas  the  Ra- 
mah of  mount  Ephraim,  (probably  identical  with  that 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  see  Rosenin.  Bibl.  Geog. 

II.  ii.  p.  18G.)  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  Sam- 
uel. This  was  called  also  Ramathaim-Zophim,  (s^no") 
D^fiiY,  heights  of  the  ZopJam,  1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  comp.  v. 
19.)  from  which  name,  with  the  article  prefixed.  Ha- 
ramcdhtdnin,  (1  Sam.  i.  1.)  the  form  Anmcakta  is  readily 
derived.  In  1  Mace.  xi.  34.  it  is  called  Ramaihemj 
and  by  Josephus,  RamatJui,  Ant.  vi.  11.  4, 5.  See 
Ramah.     *R. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  disciple  mentioned  by  Paid, 
(Col.  iv.  10 ;  PhiL  24.)  and  also  in  the  Acts,  (six.  29 ; 
XX.  4 ;  xxvii.  2.)  was  a  Macedonian,  of  Thessalonica. 
He  accompanied  Paul  to  Ephesus,  and  continued  with 
him  the  two  years  of  his  abode  there,  partaking  of 
his  labors  and  dangers.  He  was  nearly  killed  m  a 
mmult  raised  by  the  Ephesian  goldsmitl^,  whose  city 
be  left  with  tlie  apostle,  and  accompanied  him  into 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  then  as  a  fellow-prisoner  to 
Rome.  The  Greeks  say,  he  was  bisliop  of  Apamea, 
in  Syria;  and  was  beheaded  with  Paul,  at  Rome, 
under  Nero. 

I.  ARISTOBULUS,  a  Jew,  of  the  race  of  the 
priests,  a  philosopher,  and  preceptor  to  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  2  Mac.  i.  10.  Clemens  and  Eusebius 
believe  him  to  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  called 
"king  Ptolemy's  master,  who  was  of  the  stock  of  the 
anointed  priests,"  that  is,  of  the  priests  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  consecrated  by  holy  unction. 

IL  ARISTOBULUS,  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  (Rom. 
xvi.  10.)  was,  according  to  the  modem  Greeks,  brother 
of  Barnabas,  and  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  was 
ordained  a  bishpp  by  Barnabas,  or  by  Paul,  whom 
he  followed  in  his  travels;  was  sent  into  Britain, 
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where  he  labored  mach,  made  many  conveitu,  and 
at  last  died.     See  Christiajiitt  ;  Huiorv, 

III.  ARISTOBULUS,  or  Judas,  or  Pmi.Eu.EN, 
lover  of  the  Grreek8,)wa8  the  son  of  Hircanus,  whom 
le  succeeded,  A*  M.  a898,  but  reigned  one  year  only. 

He  was  cruel  and  vindictive.  He  made  war  upon 
the  Itureana,  a  people  descended  from  Jethur,  son 
of  Ishmael,  who  dwelt  in  Arabia,  between  Damascus 
and  the  hali-tribe  of  Manasseh.  He  subdued  them, 
and  forced  them  to  receive  circumcision,  by  offering 
them  the  alternative  either  of  embracing  Judaism 
or  of  quitting  their  country.    Jos.  Ant  3du.  c.  18, 19. 

IV.  ARISTOBULUS,  second  son  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  and  youngest  brother  of  Hircanus  the  high- 
iiriest,  (see  ALEXAifSRA,)  whom  he  made  war  upon, 
but  was  taken  by  Pompey,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Rome, 
with  his  childi^n,  wnere  he  remamed  eight  years. 
He  at  length  escaped,  and  returned  to  Judea,  where 
he  levied  troops,  and  endeavored  to  establish  himself, 
but  was  severely  wounded  by  Gabinius,  the  Roman 
^nenJ,  and  again  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kept 
in  fetters.  He  was  set  at  liberty  by  Julius  Ceesar, 
after  a  capdvity  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  appointed 
to  oppose  Pompey's  party  in  Svria,  for  which  pur- 
pose two  legions  were  assigned  him.  He  was  poi- 
soned by  that  party,  however,  before  he  could  quit 
Rome,  and  received  the  honors  of  a  funeral  from 
thoee  in  the  interest  of  Ctesar.  His  bodv,  being  em- 
balmed in  honey,  remained  at  Rome,  tifl  Mark  An- 
toov  caused  it  to  be  carried  to  Judea,  to  be  interred 
in  the  sepukhres  of  the  kinfpB.  He  died  A.  M.  3955, 
anU  A.  D.  49.    Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  xiv. 

V.  ARISTOBULUS,  son  of  Alexander,  and  grand- 
inn  of  Aristobulus,  second  son  of  Alexander  Jaunceus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Asmoniean  family.  Herod,  his 
brother-in-law,  exerted  himself  to  prevent  his  pos- 
sessing the  high-priesthood,  but  bein^  overpowered 
by  the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  Manamne,  and  his 
mother-in-law,  Alexandra,  he  invested  Aristobulus 
with  tliis  dignity,  who  was  then  but  seventeen  years 
of  age.  He  resolved,  however,  to  procure  his  de- 
struction^  and  had  him  drowned,  while  he  was  bathing 
near  Jericho,  A.  M.  3970,  ante  A.  D.  34.  Jos.  Ant 
XV.  c.  2, 3 ;  xvi.  3. 

VI.  ARISTOBULUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Manamne,  and  brother  of  Alexander.  See 
Alexander,  VII. 

AlUUS,  or  Areus,  kiu*^  of  Sparta,  mentioned  1 
Mhcc.  xii.  7.  and  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xii.  chap. 
5.  Tliis  prince  wrote  a  letter  to  the  high-priest, 
Oniaa,  the  contents  of  which  are  given,  1  Mace.  xii. 
20.  One  particular  feature  in  it  is,  that  the  Lace- 
dirmonians  are  acknowledged  as  brethren  of  tJie 
Jv\vn ;  that  if,  spnmg  from  the  same  origin,  having 
Alwaham  for  their  father. 

!.  ARK,  (Noah*B,)  in  Hebrew  run,  (hebah ;  Greek, 
»».<o»Tu»%  a  chisty  or  /.iijia^.  a  coffer.  The  term  thebah 
used  b^  Mooes  is  different  from  the  common  name 
by  which  he  describes  a  cofifer ;  and  is  the  same  that 
he  employs  when  speaking  of  the  little  wicker  basket 
m  which  be  was  exposed  on  the  Nile ;  whence  some 
have  thought  that  tne  Ark  was  of  wicker  work.  It 
was  a  son  of  bark,  in  shape  and  appearance  much 
like  a  chest  or  trunk.  The  ancients  inform  us,  tliat 
the  Eg^'ptians  used  on  the  Nile  barks  made  of  bul- 
rushes, which  were  so  light,  as  to  be  carried  on  their 
shoulders,  when  they  met  with  falls  of  water,  that 
prevented  their  passage.  Noah's  Ark  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  form  like  these  Egyptian  boats.  The 
greatest  difficulty  refers,  principally,  to  its  size  and 
capacity ;  and  traw  Noah  was  able  to  build  a  vessel  | 


sufficient  to  contain  the  men  and  beasts,  with  provif- 
ions  requisite  for  their  aupport,  during  a  whole  year. 
To  resolve  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  requisite  to 
inquire  very  particularly  into  the  measure  of  the 
cubit  mentioned  by  Moses,  into  the  number  of  the 
creatures  admitted  into  the  Ark,  and  into  the  di- 
mensions of  this  vast  building.  After  the  nicest 
examination  and  computation,  and  taking  the  dimen- 
sions with  the  greatest  geometiical  exactness,  the 
most  learned  and  accurate  calculators,  and  those  most 
conversant  with  the  building  of  ships,  conclude,  that  if 
the  ablest  mathematicians  had  been  consulted  about 
proportioning  the  several  apartments  in  the  Ark,  they 
could  not  have  done  it  with  greater  correctness  than 
Moses  has  done;  and  this  narration  in  the  sacred 
history  is  so  far  fit>m  furnishing  deists  with  arguments 
wherewith  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Ho^  Scrip- 
tures, that,  on  the  contrary,  it  supplies  good  arguments 
to  confirm  that  authority ;  since  it  seems,  in  a  manner, 
impossible  for  a  man,  in  Noah's  time,  when  naviga- 
tion was  not  perfected,  by  his  own  wit  and  invention, 
to  discover  such  accuracy  and  regularity  of  propor- 
tion, as  is  remarkable  in  the  dimensions  of  the  Ark. 
It  follows,  that  the  correctnesa  must  be  attributed  to 
divine  inspiration,  and  a  supernatural  direction. 
(Wilkins's  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,  part  ii. 
cap.  5.  Saurin,  Discours  Historique,  &c.  tom.  i.  p. 
87,88.) 

If  wo  reckon  the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty-one 
inches,  the  Ark  was  512  feet  long,  87  wide,  and  52 
feet  high ;  and  the  internal  capacity  of  it  was  357,600 
cubical  cubitis.  If  we  suppose  tho  cubit  to  be  only 
eighteen  inches,  its  length  was  450  feet,  its  width  75, 
and  its  height  45.  Its  figure  was  an  oblong  square, 
but  the  covering  might  have  a  declivity  to  carry  ofiT 
water.  Its  length  exceeded  that  of  most  churches  in 
Europe.  The  height  might  be  divided  into  four 
stories,  allowing  three  cubits  and  a  half  to  the  first ; 
sr  ven  to  the  second ;  eight  to  the  third ;  and  five  and 
a  half  to  the  fourth ;  and  allotting  five  cubits  for  the 
thickness  of  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  floors.  The 
first  story  might  be  the  bottom,  or  what  is  called  the 
hold  of  ships;  the  second  might  be  a  granary,  or 
magazine ;  the  third  might  contain  the  beasts ;  and 
the  fourth  the  fowls.  But  the  hold  not  being  reck- 
oned as  a  story,  and  serving  only  as  a  conservatory 
of  fresh  water,  Moses  says,  there  were  but  three  sto- 
ries in  the  Ark :  and  when  interpreters  say  four,  they 
mclude  the  hold.  Some  reckon  as  many  stables  %lb 
there  were  kinds  of  beasts,  which  is  not  necessary ; 
because  many  kinds  of  Inrds  and  beasts,  which  use 
the  same  food,  might  very  well  live  together. 

The  number  of  heasts  received  into  the  Ark  is  not 
so  great  as  some  have  imagined.  We  know  about  a 
hundred  and  forty,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  species  of 
quadrupeds ;  of  birds,  more  in  number,  but  smaller  in 
size ;  orreptiles,  thirty  or  forty  species.  We  know  not 
of  more  than  six  species  of  beasts  larger  than  a  horse ; 
very  few  equal  to  a  horse,  and  many  much  smaller, 
even  under  the  size  of  a  sheep :  so  that  all  the  four- 
footed  beasts,  including  3650  sheep,  if  they  be  sup- 
posed necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  such  animtus 
as  live  on  flesh,  at  the  rate  often  sheep  daily,  scarcely 
occupy  more  room  than  120  oxen,  3730  sheep,  and  80 
wolves.  Among  birds,  few  arc  larger  than  a  swan, 
and  most  are  less.  Reptiles,  or  creeping  animals,  arc 
generally  small:  many  can  live  in  the  water,  and 
these  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  receive  into  the 
Ark.  All  the  lieasts  might  easily  have  been  lodged 
in  36  stables,  and  all  the  birds  in  aa  many  lofts ;  al- 
lovnng  to  each  apartment  52^  feet  iu  length,  29  in 
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Widthf  and  13i  in  height.  There  might  he  more 
tliaii  31,174  hu^helsof  freflh  water  in  the  hold ;  which 
is  more  tlian  is  Bufficient  for  drink  to  four  times  as 
many  men  and  beasts,  for  one  yeur,  as  were  in  t]ie 
Ark.  The  granary  in  the  first  story  might  contain 
more  provisions  than  were  necctssary  for  ull  the  ani- 
mals in  the  Ark,  during  one  year ;  whetlier  they  all 
lived  on  hay,  fruits,  and  herbs,  (which  is  very  proba- 
ble, at  this  junctun;,  there  being  none  which,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  might  not  subsist  well  enough  without 
flesh,)  or  whether  there  were  sheej)  designed  for  tlic 
food  of  such  animals  as  live  on  flesh.  Beside  places 
for  the  beasts  and  birds,  and  their  provisions,  Noah 
might  And  room  on  the  third  story  tor  thirty-six  cab- 
ins occupied  bv  household  utensils,  instruments  of 
husbandry,  books,  grains,  and  seeds ;  for  a  kitchen,  a 
hall,  four  chambers,  and  a  space  of  about  forty-eight 
cubits  in  length,  to  walk  in. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Calmet's  reasoning,  and 
though  modern  discoveries  have  augmented  the  va- 
riety of  species  of  beasts  and  birds,  the  number  of 
them  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  annul  the  argument 
he  has  adduced.  Many  animals  which  feed  on  flesh 
can  endure  lon^  fasting ;  others  are  torpid  in  certain 
degrees  of  cold ;  others  fold  themselves  into  a  very 
small  compass,  and  pass  their  time  with  little  or  no 
motion.  We  must  also  recollect,  that  the  innumera- 
ble varieties  of  species  now  known,  are  greatly  the 
effect  of  climate,  of  food,  of  habit,  whether  roving  or 
domesticated,  and  these  would  allow  for  considerable 
deductions  from  the  general  mass  of  creatures  in  the 
Ark.  As  to  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables,  in  general, 
we  know,  that  most  of  their  seeds  can  endure  water 
f^r  a  long  while  without  rotting ;  that  the  taller  trees 
were  not  long  wholly  covered  with  the  water  of  the 
deluge ;  and  that  the  eggs,  &c.  of  insects,  though 
extremely  numerous,  might  be  attached  in  various 
comers  of  tlie  Ark,  and  occupy  very  little  space. 

Interpreters  generally  believe  that  Noah  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  in  building  the  Ark  ;  an 
opinion  founded  on  Uen.  vi.  3,  ^  Mv  spirit  shidl  not 
always  strive  with  man ;  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years."  They  suppose  that  God  here 
predicted  an  mterval  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  to  the  deluge ;  and  that  this  time  was  necessary 
for  Noah  to  make  preparations,  to  build  the  Ark,  to 

S reach  repentance,  to  collect  provisions,  animals,  &c. 
»ut  how  shall  we  reconcile  this  with  what  is  said 
Gen*  v.  32.  of  Noah's  being  five  hundred  years  old 
at  the  birth  of  Shem,  Ham»  and  Japheth  ?  And  when 
God  eonunandfl  him  to  build  the  Ark,  he  says,  *'  And 
thou  shalt  come  into  the  Ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and 
thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee,"  Gen.  vi.  18. 
At  that  time,  his  three  sons,  who  were  not  bom  till 
after  the  five  hundredtli  year  of  his  age,  were  all 
married;  though  the  deluge  happened  in  tlie  six 
hundredth  year  of  Noah«  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  he  should  have  received  orders  to  build  the  Ark 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  deluge,  un- 
less be  had  other  sons,  though  only  these  three  at- 
tended to  his  orders. 

The  wood  used  for  the  Ark  is  called  in  the  He- 
brew, gopher  wood,  (Grcn.  vi.  14.)  ncij  ^xj? ;  in  the  LXX, 
Si'Au  TCTvu/aiia,  aquort  pieces  of  tcood.  Some  render 
it  cedar,  or  box,  or  woods  that  do  not  easily  perish. 
Bochart  maintains,  that  gopher  signifies  a/press ;  and 
in  Armenia  and  Assyria,  where  it  is  supposed,  with 
reason,  tliat  the  Ark  was  constructed,  cypress  is  the 
only  wood  fit  to  make  so  long  a  vessel  of.  Otliers 
are  of  opinion,  that  gopher  signifies,  in  general,  oily 
and  gummy  woods ;  such  as  the  pine,  the  fir-tree. 


and  the  turpentine-tree.  The  word  gophrU,  which 
comes  very  near  gopher,  signifies  sulphur,  and,  in  a 
larger  sense,  may  be  token  for  rosin,  pitch,  and  other 
combustible  matters  drawn  from  wood.  Jerome 
translates  it  here,  polished  wood,  but  elsewJiere, 
wood  coated  over  with  bitumen.  Tlie  pouit  i*eniaii)s 
undecided ;  but  Calmet  prefers  the  cypress. 

Some  persons  have  started  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  sfjuare  and  oblong  figure  of  the  Ark ;  but  they 
did  not  consider  that  tliis  vessel  was  not  designed  for 
saiHng  or  rowing,  but  chiefly  for  floating  on  the  water 
a  considerable  time.  Besides,  it  may  lie  proved,  by 
instances,  that  its  form  was  not  less  conmioilious  for 
rowing,  than  capacious  for  carrying.  George  Homius, 
in  his  "History  of  the  several  Empires,"  tells  us,  that 
in  the  Ijeginning  of  the  17th  century,  one  Peter  Hans, 
of  Home,  had  two  ships  built  after  the  model  an  (I 
proportions  of  the  Ark ;  one  was  120  feet  long,  20 
wide,  and  12  deep.  These  vessels  had  the  sanje  fute 
with  Noah's,  being  at  first  objects  of  ridicule  and  rail- 
lery ;  but  experience  demonstrated,  that  they  carried 
a  third  part  more  than  others,  though  they  did  not 
require  a  larger  crew :  they  were  better  sailers,  ami 
made  their  way  with  much  more  swiflness.  The  only 
inconvenience  found  in  tliem  was,  that  they  were  fit 
only  for  times  of  peace,  because  they  were  not  proper 
to  carry  guns.  (Le  Pelletier,  Dissert,  sur  I'Arche  dc 
Noe,  cap.  ii.  p.  29,  30.) 

The  number  of  men  and  animals  included  in  tlie 
Ark,  plentifully  supplies  matter  of  dispute.  As  to  tiie 
numlier  of  men,  it  we  kept  to  the  texts  of  Moses  and 
Peter,  we  should  have  no  contest  about  it;  Moses 
expressly  says,  that  Noah  went  into  the  Ark,  himself, 
his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  tliree  wives :  and 
Peter  tells  us,  that  there  were  but  ei^ht  persons  saved 
from  the  deluge.  But  the  mind  of  man,  fruitful  in 
imaginations,  always  curious,  and  perpetually  unquiet, 
has  considerably  augmented  tliis  number.  Some  have 
hereby  thought  to  do  God  service ;  supposing  eight 
persons  were  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  ^o 
many  animals.  Others  have  imagined,  that  to  aflinu 
eight  persons  only  to  have  been  preserved  from  the 
deluge,  was  to  set  too  narrow  bounds  to  God's  merry. 
The  Mahometan  interpreters  believe,  that  beside 
the  eight  persons  whom  we  have  mentioned,  there 
were  seventy-two  more  who  entered ;  not  the  sons 
only  of  Noah,  but  their  servants  likewise.  It  is,  be- 
yond comparison,  more  difficult  to  fix  the  number  of 
animals  than  that  of  men.  Moses  himself  helps  to 
perjjlex  us,  in  these  words :  "  Of  ever}'  clean  hea<t 
thou  shalt  take  to  diee  seven  seven,  the  male  and  his 
female ;  and  of  beasts  not  clean,  two,  tlie  male  and  his 
female."  He  places  two  here  but  once :  but  the  Sa- 
maritan, the  LXX,  and  Vulgate,  read  ttco  twice  ;  and 
tlie  Hebrew  itself,  chap.  vii.  ver.  9.  reads  two  two, 
went  in — which  leaves  the  difficulty  in  all  its  force ;  the 
text  bearing  equally  to  be  construed  seven  and  seven, 
and  two  and  two ;  or,  of  clean  beasts,  fourteen,  or 
seven  pair;  and  of  unclean,  two  pair,  or  only  one 
pair.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  clean  and 
unclean  beasts?  Was  this  distinction,  declared  by 
Moses  in  the  law,  known  and  practised  l>eforc  the 
deluge ;  or  did  Moses  mention  it  as  known  and  ini- 
derstood  by  the  persons  for  whom  he  ^vrote  ?  It  is 
probable,  that  this  distinction  was  known  to  Nonh  ; 
and  that  the  same  animals  were  esteemed  pure  (while 
others  were  impure)  both  by  Noah  and  by  Mows.  It 
is  manifest,  that  by  pure  or  clean  animals,  in  general, 
those  only  were  meant  which  might  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  as  bulls,  sheep,  goats,  and  their  several  sjic- 
cies;  and  the  like  among  birds,  as  pigeons,  doves, 
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hens,  and  sparrows.  For  the  common  uses  of  life, 
as  food,  6lc.  Moses  allows  a  great  number  of  animals ; 
but  it  is  questionable,  whether  in  this  place  we  are 
to  extend  the  pure  animals  beyond  those  admitted  in 
sacrifice.  The  voir  of  unclean  could  be  only  one 
male  and  one  romale;  but  the  seven  clean  beasts 
might  be  two  males  and  five  females ;  one  male  for 
sacrifice,  the  other  for  multiplication  of  the  species. 

[The  preceding  remarks  are  from  Calmet.  The 
English  editor  has  expended  much  time  and  fiiiitless 
labor,  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  Ark; 
and  has,  for  this  purpose,  compared  it  with  an  oriental 
house,  and  with  a  variety  of  objects  in  heatlien  my- 
tiiology.  But  all  oriental  houses  are  not  alike.  We 
can  only  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  Scripture 
a'^count,  that  the  Ark  was  not  a  ship,  but  a  building 
in  tlie  form  of  a  parallelogram,  300  cubits  long,  50 
culiits  broail,  and  30  cubits  high.  The  length  of  the 
rtibil,  in  t)ie  great  variety  of  measures  which  bore 
this  name,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  useless  to 
conjecture.  The  Ark  is  called  in  Hebrew  HUhahy  by 
the  Sept.  r'.faircc.  kibciot ;  and  by  Joscphus,  Au()vu|, 
larnaz,  a  cktst.  So  far  as  these  names  afibrd  any  evi- 
deuce,  they  also  go  to  show  that  the  Ark  of  Noah 
was  not  a  regularly  built  vessel;  but  merely  in- 
tended to  float  at  lar^  upon  the  waters.  We  may, 
ihcretbre,  probably  with  justice,  regard  it  as  a  large, 
oblong,  floating  house,  with  a  roof  either  flat,  or  only 
slightly  inclined.  It  was  constructed  with  three  sto- 
ries, and  had  a  door  in  the  side.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  windows  in  ike  aide ;  but  above,  i.  e.  probably 
in  the  flat  rooi^  where  Noah  was  commanded  to 
make  them  of  a  cubit  in  size,  Gen.vi.  16.  That  tliis 
is  the  meaning  of  the  nassage,  seems  apparent  fix>m 
Oen,  riii.  13 ;  where  Noah  removes  the  covering  of 
the  Ark,  in  order  to  behold  whether  the  ground  was 
dry;-— a  labor  surely  unnecessary,  had  there  been 
windows  in  the  »des  of  the  Ark. 

The  fonn  and  dimensions  of  Noah's  Ark  have 
given  rise  to  an  infinite  amount  of  useless  speculation. 
Besides  the  practical  illustration  of  building  similar 
ships,  mentioned  above,  many  books  have  also  l)cen 
written  on  the  subjccL  One  of  the  most  important 
was  written  by  the  Jesuit  Kirchcr,  under  the  title 
"  Area  Noap,*^  published  at  Rome,  1GG9,  in  folio,  and 
rpf  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1675,  fol.  pp.  250.  This 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  contains  an  il- 
lustration of  what  took  place  before,  durinc^,  and  after 
the  deluge.  All  the  diflcrent  stories  and  compart- 
ments of  the  Ark  are  here  delineated ;  and  the  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  are  all  appropriately  distributed ! 
The  plate  given  by  Calmet  to  represent  the  Ark,  does 
not  Ml  much  short  of  the  same  fancifid  particularity. 

As  Noah  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  memo- 
rials of  him  also  among  heaUien  nations,  and  espe- 
cially interwoven  into  their  mythological  traditions. 
This  appears  to  have  been  undoubtedly  the  fact. 
The  traces  of  the  deluge  in  heathen  mythology  have 
been  laboriously  collected  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  My- 
thology, vol.  ii.  p.  Ids,  seq. 

It  appeals,  finom  many  circumstances,  that  tiie  great 
patriarch  was  highly  reverenced  by  his  posterity. 
Tbry  styled  him  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Theuth, 
Zuth,  Xuthus,  Iimchus,  Dionnusus,  etc.  In  the 
East,  his  tnie  name  was  better  preserved ;  he  was 
there  called  Noas,  Naus,  and  sometimes  contracted, 
Nousw  Indeed,  it  must  ever  remain  a  striking  fact, 
diat  throughout  the  whole  kindred  family  of  lan- 
guages, fit>m  India  to  us,  tlie  syllable  JVci,  or  JVocA, 
m  ODO  of  the  fundamental  sounds  by  which  tPoUr^ 


and  a  multitude  of  ideas  connected  with  it,  are  des- 
ignated; as  taiiiv,  vufia,  vavf,  naviSf  Tutvigaie,  nas»t 
J^acheriy  etc. 

Suidas  relates  an  account  of  this  personage,  whom 
he  calls  Annacus,  agreeing  in  its  mam  points  with  the 
story  of  Noah,  and  which  is  further  illustrated  by 
Stephen  of  Byzantium.  Diodorus,  and  other  Greeks, 
call  him  Deucalion ;  and  describe  the  deluge  as  uni- 
versal. We  are  assured  by  Philo,  (De  pnemio  et 
puBna.  vol.  ii.  p.  412.)  that  Deucalion  was  Noah. 
"The  Grecians  call  the  person  Deucalion,  but  the 
Chaldeans  style  him  Noe,  in  whose  time  there  hap- 
pened the  great  eruption  of  waters.''  The  Chaldeans 
likewise  mentioned  him  by  the  name  of  Xisouthros. 
(Cedren.  p.  10.) — Eusebius  has  preserved  a  passage 
trom  Abydenus,  (Prsef.  Evang.  ix.  12.)  in  wnich  he 
speaks  of  Noah  as  a  king  under  the  name  of  Soi- 
sithrus,  and  says  that  ^during  the  prevalence  of  the 
flood,  Seisithrus  sent  out  birds,  that  he  might  iudge 
whether  the  waters  had  subsided ;  but  that  the  birds, 
not  finding  any  resting  place,  returned  to  him  again. 
This  was  repeated  three  times ;  when  the  birds  were 
found  to  return  with  their  feet  stained  with  soil ;  by 
which  he  knew  that  the  flood  was  abated.  Upon 
this  he  quitted  the  ark."  Abydenus  concludes  with 
a  particular  in  which  all  the  eastern  writers  are 
unanimous,  viz.  that  the  place  of  descent  fi*om  the 
Ark  was  in  Armenia. — Plutarch  also  mentions  the 
dove  of  Noah,  (DeucaUon,)  and  its  being  sent  from 
the  Ark.    (de  solert.  AnimaL  v.  iL  p.  968.^ 

But  the  most  particular  account  of  the  deluge,  and 
the  nearest  of  any  to  that  of  Moses,  is  nven  by  Lu- 
cian.  He  also  describes  Noah  under  me  name  of 
Deucalion,  (De  Dea  Syra,  v.  ii.  p.  882.)  and  says  he 
^'put  all  his  family  into  a  vast  ark  which  he  had 
provided;  and  went  into  it  himself.  At  the  same 
time  animals  of  every  species,  boars,  horses,  lions, 
8er|)euts,  wJiatever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
followed  him  by  pairs;  all  of  which  he  received  into 
the  ark,  and  experienced  no  evil  from  them.  Thus 
they  were  wailed  with  him  as  long  as  the  flood  en- 
dured." After  the  receding  of  the  waters,  Lucian 
says  Deucalion  went  out  from  the  Ark  and  raised  an 
altar  to  Grod ;  but  he  transposes  the  scene  to  Hiera-« 
polis  in  Syria ;  where  the  natives  pretended  to  havo 
particular  memorials  of  the  deluge. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  transmitted  these 
accounts,  likewise  affirm  that  the  remains  of  the  Ark 
were  visible  in  their  days  upon  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  So  also  some  of  the  fiithers.  This^ 
however,  we  may  properly  assume  as  fabulous.  See 
Ararat. 

Part  of  the  ceremonies,  in  most  of  the  ancient  mys^ 
teries,  consisted  in  carrying  about  a  ship  or  boat; 
which  may,  perhaps,  relate  to  nothing  else  but  Noah 
and  the  deluge.  So  the  ship  of  Isis,  so  celebrated 
among  the  Egyptians.    (Pitiscus  Lexicon.) 

Mr.  Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  the  appellation  of 
many  cities,  as  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  and  in  BceotiiL 
and  also  of  others  in  Cilicia,  Ionia,  Attica,  Syria,  and 
Italy,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  thihahj  the  word 
signifying  ark.  But  this  we  ma^  justiy  regard  as 
venring  too  much  upon  the  fanciful. 

The  Ark  was  also  called  by  the  Greeks  ntfiwiii^ 
ktbotos,  which  would  seem  not  to  be  a  word  of  Greek 
origin.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  city  Apamea  in 
Phrygia  seems  to  have  become  particularly  connected 
with  the  memory  of  the  deluge.  This  city  was  an* 
cientiy  called  Cibotus,  whether  in  commemoration 
of  the  deluge,  or  whether,  being  so  called,  the  name 
was  afterwards  referred  to  th«  Ark,  it  is  difficult  to 
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tky.  At  any  rue,  the  people  of  tbU  d^  seem  to 
bove  collected  or  preserred  more  particular  and 
Butbentic  tniditions  conceming  the  flooil,  and  of  the 
preservation  of  the  human  mce,  tliaii  are  elsewhere 
to  be  met  with  out  of  the  Bible.    'It. 

A  specinien  of  thin  is  given  in  tlie  auucxed  medal, 
irhich  is  ]n^Hun'ed  in  the 
cabinet,  of   llie   king   of 
i^^ti/^i^-^\  France,andislooremark- 

"^''  ^  v,,  able  to  be  overlooked  ; 
'y\  and  having  been  particii- 
~,  y  larly  scriidnized  by  the 
g  i'  late  Ablte  Barlhelemy,  at 
*/,  tlie  desire  of  the  late  Dr. 
Combe,  was,  by  that  able 


one  Hide  the  head  of  Sc- 
verus ;  on  the  other  a  hietory  in  iwo  jiarta ;  represent- 
ing, firBl,  two  figures  enclosed  in  an  ark,  or  cheat, 
sustained  by  stout  posts  at  tlie  comers,  and  well 
timbered  throuKhout.  On  the  tide  are  letlei 
top  is  a  dove ;  in  front,  the  sajiie  two  figures  which 
we  see  in  tlie  ark  are  represented  as  come  out,  and 
departing  from  their  late  residence.  Hoveriiig 
them  is  me  dove,  with  a  sprig  in  Its  bill.  (Df 
histories  are  common  on  medals.)  The  situation  of 
these  figures  implies  the  situation  of  the  door;  and 
clearly  commemorates  an  escape  from  the  dangei 
of  water,  by  means  of  a  floating  vessel.  Wbellie_ 
these  particulars  con  be,  without  difficulty,  referred  to 
the  history  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia,  as  usually  un- 
derstood, wilt  be  strongly  doubted  by  all  who  duly 
contempiite  the  subjecL  Moreover,  the  Abbt  Bar- 
thelemy  informs  us,  that  the  letters  on  the  ark  are — 
"the  letter  N,  followed  by  two  or  three  others,  of 
which  (here  remain  only  Uie  slightest  traces ;  or,  lo 
speak  more  accurately,  there  is  nnthing  but  the  con- 
tour of  the  second  letter  to  be  distinguished,  which, 
according  to  different  lights,  appears  sometimes  an 
a,  (O,)  sometimes  an  E,  There  are  traces  of  two  or 
three  others ;"  say  of  hm  others ;  one  of  which  "  in 
some  lights  appears  lo  be  O  [ii]"  [These  letters 
Mr.  Bryant  reads  as  KiiE.  The  inscription  refers 
it  to  Apamea.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
notion  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  hills  of  Celena, 
where  the  city  Cibotus  was  founded ;  and  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  wherever  they  were  written,  also  include 
these  hills  under  the  name  of  Ararat,  and  mention 
this  circumstance.  See  Afamea,  and  Ararat.  R. 
It  is  possible,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the  reader  may 
not  at  first  perceive  the  propriety  of  attaching  so 
great  importance  to  the  history  of  Noah's  delivenuice 
and  its  •commemoration.  The  outcry  of  a  certain 
class  of  rauoiun  against  Revelation  has  long  been, 


wherever  commemorative  rites  hare  been  Instituied, 
what  has  been  their  subject? — The  deluge;  deliver- 
ance from  destruction  hy  u  flood.  The  savage  and 
the  sage  agree  in  this :  North  and  South,  Eoel  uid 
West,  relate  the  danger  of  their  greet  aiicetjior  from 
overwitelniing  waters. — But  he  was  saved :  and 
how? — By  personal  exertion?     By  long  supported 


DRncF:,"  &c.  If,  in  answer  to  this,  we  adduce  proof 
that  the  Christian  dispensation  is  fVom  above,  we 
aro  reminded — "How  few  of  mankind  receive  it! 
Christ's  own  nation  deny  the  subject  of  it ;  heathen 
lands  refuse  him,"  If  we  advert  to  Moses— "What! 
a  leader  of  a  pitiful  hordeof  leprous  slaves!  at  most, 
a  legislator  acknowledged  by  a  single  uation !  and 
tliai  a  stupid  nation  loo.''  To  establish  the  assertion, 
therefore,  that  Deity  has  condescended  to  make 
known  hJs  intentions  to  man,  he  invites  such  persons 
to  investigate  the  instance  of  Noali : — Was  die 
deluge,  he  asks,  a  real  occurrence  ?— All  manlcind 
acknowledge  iL  Wherever  tradition  lias  been 
maintained,  wherever  written  records  are  preaerved. 


fice  of  his  own  construction — his  o- 
for  this  particular  purpose.  But  this  labor  was 
long;  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  hemustliave 
roBEKF'ow.i  SO  astonishing  an  event,  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  its  actual  occurrence. — Whence  did 
he  receive  this  roBEKKOwiEnoE  ?  Did  the  earth 
inform  bun,  that  at  twentv,  thirty,  forw  yeore'  dis- 
tance it  would  disgorge  a  flood  ? — Surely  not.  Did 
the  stars  announce  that  they  would  dissolve  the  ter- 
restrial atmosphere  in  terrific  rains  ?^ — Surely  noL 
Whence,  then,  had  Noah  his  fobf.khow ledge  >  Did 
he  begin  lo  build  when  the  first  showers  descended.' 
This  was  too  late.  Had  he  been  accustomed  to  rains 
formerly — why  think  them  now  of  importance  ?  Had 
be  never  seen  rain — what  could  mduce  him  to 
provide  against  it  ?     Why  this  year  more  than  last 

¥;arP — why  last  year  more  than  the  year  before? 
hese  inquiries  are  direct:  we  cannot  flinch  from 
the  fact.  Erase  it  from  the  Mosaic  records;  still  it 
is  recorded  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  in 
Britain :  it  is  registered  in  the  very  sacra  of  the  pagan 
world ;  and  is  annually  renewed  by  commemorative 
imitation,  where  the  liberty  of  opinion  is  not  lettered 
by  prejudices  derived  from  Hebrew  institutions,  or 
Ijy  the  "sophisticated"  inventions  of  Christianity. — 
"Go,  infldel,"  he  adds,  "turn  to  the  riehthand,  or  to 
the  left  hand :  take  your  choice  of  diniculties :  dis- 
parage all  mankind  as  fools,  as  willing  dupes  lo 
superstitious  commemoration,  as  leagued  tfarougbout 
the  world  to  delude  lliemselves  in  crdcr  to  impugn 
your  wisdom,  your  just-thinking,  your  love  of  truth, 
your  unbiased  integrity ;  or  allow  that  this  fact, 
at  least  this  osE  feet,  is  established  bv  testimony 
abundantly  suflicieut;  but  remember,  that  if  it  bo 
established,  it  iniphcs  a  coMMUnicATion  from  GOD 
TO  MAM.— Who  coulo  inform  Noah  ?  Why  did 
not  that  great  patriarch  provide  against  Fire  ? — 
against  Earihquakei? — against  EzpToiiojts? — Wliy 
against  a  Deluge  ? — why  against  ffaler  ? — Away  with 
subterfuge.  Sayfrankly,  'Tins  was  the  dictation  of 
Deity;'  say, 'Only  HE  who  made  the  world  could 
predict  the  time,  the  means,  the  causes  of  this  devas- 
tation; only  HE  could  excite  the  lioiic  of  restoration, 
or  suggest  a  method  of  deliverance.'  Use  your  own 
language;  but  permit  a  liumble  believer  to  ndopt 
language  already  recorded:  'By faith,  A'ooA — tci'n^ 
warned  of  God— of  things  never  setn  as  ytt — in  pious 
feat — prmartd  the  Ark  (Kibotos)  to  the  saving  of  his 
faniUy — by  jiihich  he  condtmned  the  tcortd.'  JVIny  n 
similar  condemnation  never  rest  on  us,  who  must  nt 
least  admit  the  truth  of  one  text  in  the  Bible — cir 
stand  convicted  by  the  united  voice  of  all  niliilkitiH, 
and  by  the  testimoDy  of  iho  earth,  the  now  shallcrvd, 
'  e  now  disordered  earth  itself!" 

H.  ARK  OF  THE  CovEHAST.  The  Hchniw 
word  inx,  which  Moses  employs  lo  denote  llic 
sacred  coffer  in  which  the  tables  of  tlm  hi^v 
were  deposited,  signifles  a  chest  or  boi.  It  \mis 
of  Shittim-wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gohl  ;  twn 
cubits  and  a  half  in  length,  a  cubit  and  a  half 
wide,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  liigli.  On  the  to|i  of  it, 
oil  round,  ran  a  kind  of  gold  crown  ;  and  two  chir- 
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ubim  were  over  the  cover.  It  had  four  rings  of 
gold,  two  on  each  nde,  through  which  staves  were 
pat,  by  which  it  was  carried,  Exod.  xxv.  10—22. 
After  the  paasa^  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ark  continued 
some  time  at  GUgal;  (Josh.  iv.  19.)  whence  it  was 
removed  to  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  i.  3.  From  hence  the 
Israelites  took  it  to  their  camp ;  but  when  they  gave 
battle  to  the  Philistinea,  it  was  taken  bv  the  enemy, 
chap.  iv.  The  Philistines,  oppressed  by  the  hand 
of  Uod,  however,  returned  the  Ark,  and  it  was  lodged 
ax  Kiijath-jearim,  chap.  vii.  1.  It  was  afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  Saul,  at  Nob.  David  conveyed  it  from 
Kiijath-jearim  to  the  house  of  Obed-Edom ;  and  from 
thence  to  his  palace  at  Sion ;  (2  Sam.  vi.)  and,  lastly, 
Solomon  brought  it  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  2 
Chron.  v.  2.  (^e  Armies.)  It  remained  in  the  tem- 
ple with  all  suitable  respect,  till  the  times  of  the  later 
Kings  of  Judah,  who,  abandoning  themselves  to  idol- 
atnr,  were  so  daring  as  to  estabush  their  idols  in  tlie 
holy  place  itself.  The  priests,  unable  to  endure  diis 
profanation,  removed  the  Ark,  and  carried  it  firom 
place  to  place,  to  preserve  it  from  the  pollution  and 
unpiety  of  these  princes.  Josiah  commanded  them 
to  bring  i|  back  to  the  sanctuary,  and  forbade  them 
to  cany  it,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  into  the  coun- 
try, 2  Chron.  xxxv.  3. 

It  is  doubted,  with  good  reason,  whether  the  Arit 
was  replaced  in  the  temple,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon.  Dr.  rrideaux  is  of  opinion,  that 
as  the  Jews  found  it  necessary,  for  the  celebration  of 
their  worahip  in  the  second  temple,  to  have  a  new 
altar  of  incense,  a  new  shew-bread  table,  and  a  new 
candlestick,  thev  had  likewise  a  new  Ark ;  and  he 
asks,  Since  the  holv  of  holies,  and  the  veil  drawn  be- 
fore it,  were  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  Ark,  what 
need  had  there  been  of  these  in  the  second  temple, 
if  there  had  not  been  the  Ark  also  to  which  tney 
referred?  Some  think  that  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
veyed the  Ark  to  Babylon,  among  the  spoil  of  rich 
vessels  carried  off  by  him  from  me  temple ;  others, 
that  Manasseh,  having  set  up  idols  in  the  temple, 
took  away  the  Ark,  which  was  not  returned  dunng 
his  reign.  The  author  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  x.  22.)  rep- 
resents the  Jews  lamenting,  that  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  among  the 
plunder  of  the  temple.  The  Gemara  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  of  Babylon,  both  acknowledge,  that  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  was  one  of  the  things  wanting  in  the 
second  temple.  The  Jews  flatter  themselves,  that 
it  will  be  restored  by  their  Messiah,  says  Abarbanel ; 
but  Jeremiah,  (chap.  iiL  16.)  speaking  of  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  says,  tney  shall  neither  udk  nor  think  of 
the  Ark,  nor  remember  it  any  more.  Esdras,  Nehe- 
miah,  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus,  never  mention 
the  Ark  in  the  second  temple ;  and  Josephus  says 
expressly,  that  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  sanctuary.  Lastly,  the  rab- 
bins agree  in  saymg,  that,  after  the  captivity  of  Babv- 
ton,  the  Aril  was  not  at  Jerusalem;  and  that  the 
Ibundation-stone,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  holy  mountain,  was  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary in  its  room.  The  ftthers,  and  Christian  com- 
nieDtator%  agree  generally  with  the  Jews  on  this 
poinL 

Beside  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  placed  by  Moses 
ID  the  sacred  coffer,  God  appomted  the  blossoming 
rod  of  Aaron  to  be  lodged  there,  (Numb.  zvii.  10^ 
and  the  ooier  of  maima  which  was  gathered  in  the 
wudemeflB,  Ezod.  xvi.  33, 34. 

The  heathen,  likewise,  had,  in  their  relipous  rites, 
littk  dwats,  or  eu<«,  in  which  they  locked  up  their 
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most  sacred  things.  Apuleius  says,  that  in  proce^ 
sions  in  Egypt  there  was  a  chest-bearer,  who  carried 
a  box,  enclosing  the  richest  thines  for  their  religious 
uses.  Plutarch,  on  the  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  savs 
the  same.  Pausanias  mentions  a  chest,  in  which  the 
Trojans  locked  up  their  mysteries,  which,  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  fell  to  Euripulus's  share.  The  an- 
cient Etrurians  had  also  ctgUt ;  so  had  the  Greeks 
and  Romans :  but  these  chests  often  enclosed  tilings 
profane,  superstitious,  and  ridiculous ;  whereas  the 
Ark  of  God  contained  the  most  sacred  and  seriotis 
things  in  the  world. 

ARKITES,  (Gen.  X.  17.)  and  Archit£s,(1  Chron. 
i.  15.)  a  Canaanitish  tribe  inhabiting  the  city  Area 
(*'AQxt,)  in  Syria,  some  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  Ar- 
ea was  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  Severus.  Burck- 
hardt  found  here  ruins,  which  serve  to  show  its  an- 
cient importance.  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  162,  or  Germ, 
ed.  p.  520,  with  Gesenius's  note. 

ARM.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
Scriptures  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  denote  power, 
as  1  Sam.  iL  31 ;  Ps.  x.  15 ;  Ezek.  xxx.21.  Hence, 
any  remarkable  or  striking  manifestation  of  God's 
power  is  referred  to  his  arm,  Exod.  vi.  6 ;  Ps.  xliv« 
3 ;  xcviii.  1 ;  Luke  i.  51 ;  Acts  xiii.  17.  The  prophet 
represents  God  as  the  arm  of  his  people,  (Isa.  xxxiiL 
2.J  in  affording  them  strength  and  protection.  In 
allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  of  warriors  making 
bare  the  arm  when  closely  engaged  in  combat,  God 
is  said  to  **make  bare  his  arm,"  when  in  any  signal 
manner  he  interposes  his  power  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  people,  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemies, 
Isa.  111.  10. 

ARMAGEDDON,  (motmtmn  qf  Megiddo,)  a  place 
mentioned  Rev.  xvi.  16.  Megiddo  is  a  city  in  the 
great  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel,  which  had 
been  tne  scene  of  much  slaughter.  Under  this  char- 
acter it  is  referred  to  in  the  above  tesrt,  as  the  place 
in  which  God  will  collect  together  his  enemies  for 
destruction.    See  Mseinno. 

ARMENIA,  a  considerable  province  of  Asia; 
havinff  Media  on  the  east,  Cappadocia  on  the  west, 
Colchis  and  Iberia  on  the  north,  Mesopotamia  on 
the  south,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Syria  on  the  south- 
west. Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  Arme- 
nia from  Aramfea,  or  Syria,  with  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  confounded. 

The  name  Armenia  is  probably  derived  from 
Harminni,  the  mountainous  countryof  the  Minni,  or 
Mineans,  who  are  noticed  Jer.  li.  27.  In  Qen.  viiL 
4,  Moses  says  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountams  of 
Armenia;  in  the  Hebrew,  the  mountains  of  Ararat: 
and  in  2  Kings  xix.  37,  it  is  said  the  two  sons  of 
Sennacherib,  afler  havmg  killed  their  fiither,  es- 
caped into  Armenia ;  in  the  Hebrew,  the  land  of 
Ararat. 

ARMIES.  The  Lord,  m  Scripture,  assumes  the 
name  "Jehovah  of  Hosts:"  nw3xnvi\  The  Hebrew 
nation,  in  many  places,  is  ciUled  the  "army  of  the 
Lord,"  because  (K>d  was  considered  as  its  head  and 
general;  who  named  the  captains  of  its  armies: 
who  ordained  war  and  peace ;  whose  priests  sounded 
the  trumpets,  &c.  The  armies  of  Israel  were  not 
composed  of  regular  troope  kept  constantly  in  pay ; 
the  whole  nation  were  ficnting  men,  ready  to  march 
as  occasion  required.  The  army  expected  no  re- 
ward beside  honor,  and  the  spoils  taken,  which  were 
divided  by  the  ohieft.  Each  soldier  furnished  him- 
self with  arms  and  provisions,  and  their  wars  were 
generally  of  short  duration :  they  fought  on  foot,  hav- 
ing no  horse,  till  the  reign  of  Solomon.    David  ia 
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the  first  who  had  regular  troops ;  his  successors,  for 
the  most  part,  had  only  militia,  excepting  tlieir  body- 
guards, wnich  were  not  nume^us.  Wheh  they 
expected  to  give  battle,  proclamation  was  mode  at 
the  head  x^f  eVery  battalioki,  according  to  lyeuu  xx. 
5.  fdee  WlR.j  The  ark  of  God  was  often  home 
in  tne  aiyiy,  (1  Sam.  iv.  4,  5 ;  2  iSam.  xi.  11 ;  xv. 
24.)  and  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  imitation 
of  Judah,  carried  their  golden  calves  with  them  in 
Uieir  canip,  as  the  Philistmes  did  their  idols,  1  Chron. 
xiv.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  8. 

Few  things  in  histoid  are  more  surprising  than 
the  great  numbers  which  are  recorded  as  forming 
eastern  armies ;  even  the  Scripture  accounts  of  the 
armies  that  invaded  Judea,  or  were  raised  in  Judea, 
often  excite  the  wonder  of  their  readers.  To  paral- 
lel these  great  numbers  by  tliose  of  other  armies,  is 
not  ALL  mat  is  acceptable  to  the  inquisitive ;  it  is 
requisite  also  to  show  how  so  small  a  province  as 
the  Holy  Land  really  was,  could  furnish  such  mighty 
armies  of  fighting  men ;  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
proportion  of  tliese  fighting  men  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  nation ;  in  respect  to  which  many  un- 
founded conjectures  have  escaped  the  pens  of  the 
learned.  With  a  view  to  this,  Mr.  Taylor  has  at- 
tempted, by  adducing  instances  of  numerous  armies 
which  have  been  occasionally  raised,  to  show  what 
may  be  done  by  despotic  power,  or  the  impulse  of 
military  glory;  and  also  that  the  composition  of 
Asiatic  armies  is  such  as  may  render  credible  diose 
numbers  which  express  their  gross  amount;  while 
no  just  inference  respecting  the  entire  population  of 
a  country  can  be  drawn  from  the  numbers  stated  as 
occasionally  composing  its  armies. 

The  account  ffiven  by  KnoUes,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Turks,"  of  the  contending  armies  of  BcQazet  and 
TamerUme,  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  **  I  v^"  of 
military  power,  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  attending 
on  the  station  of  command,  and  of  the  feelings  of 
great  minds  on  ^great  occasions.  **  So,  marching  on, 
Tamerlane  at  length  came  to  Bachichich,  where  he 
staid  to  refresh  his  army  eight  dales,  and  there  aeaiue 
took  a  generall  muster  thereof^  wherein  were  found 
(as  most  write)/ottr  hundred  thousand  horae^  and  six 
hundred  thousand  foot ;  or,  as  some  others  that  were 
there  present  afiHrme,  three  hundred  thousand  horse- 
men, and  Jiue  hundred  thousand  foot  of  al  nations, 
Vnto  whom  he  there  gaue  a  generall  pay,  and,  as 
his  manner  was,  made  vnto  them  an  oration,  inform- 
ing them  of  such  orders  as  he  would  hauc  kept,  to 
the  end  they  might  the  better  obserue  the  same : 
with  much  other  militarie  discipline,  whereof  he  was 
very  curious  with  his  captains.  At  which  time,  also, 
it  was  lawfuU  for  euery  common  soldier  to  behold 
him  with  more  boldness  than  on  other  dales,  foras- 
much as  he  did  for  that  time,  and  such  lUce,  lay 
aside  imperial  majestie,  and  shew  himselfe  more  fa- 
miliar unto  them."  p.  215.  "  Malcozxius  hauing 
made  true  relation  vnto  Bctiazet,  was  by  him  de- 
manded *  whether  of  the  two  armies  he  thought  big- 
ger or  stron^r  ?'  for  now  Baiazet  had  assembled  a 
mightie  armie  of  threa  hundred  thousand  men,  or,  as 
some  report,  of  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen  and 
two  hundred  th&usand  fool.  Whercunto  Malcozzius, 
hauing  before  crauea  pardop,  answered,  '  That  it 
could  not  be,  but  that  Tamerlane  might  in  reason 
haue  the  e[reater  number,  for  that  he  was  a  com- 
mander of  fiure  greater  countries.*  Wherewith 
im>ud  Baiazet  ofifended,  in  great  choller  replied, 
« Out  of  doubt,  the  siffht  of  the  Tartarian  hath  made 
this  coward  so  aflMa,  that  he  thinketh  euery  enemie 


to  be  two."  p.  216.  "  All  which  Tamerlane,  walk- 
ing this  ni^ht  vp  &  down  in  his  campe,  heard,  and 
much  reioiccd  to  see  the  hope  that  his  soldiers  bad 
alreadie  in  general  conceiueu  of  the  victorie.  Who 
after  the  second  watch  returning  vnto  his  pauillion, 
and  there  casting  himself  upon  a  carpet,  had  thought 
to  haue  slept  a  while ;  but  his  cares  not  styfering  him 
so  to  do,  he  then,  as  his  manner  u>as,  called  for  aoooke, 
wherein  was  contained  (he  Hues  of  his  faihars  mid  an- 
cestors, and  ofoiker  valimd  worthies,  the  which  he  vaed 
ordinarUy  to  read,  as  he  then  did:  not  as  therwith 
vainly  to  deceiue  the  time,  but  to  make  vse  thereof, 
by  the  imitation  of  that  which  was  by  them  worthily 
done,  &  declining  of  such  dangers  as  they  by  their 
rashness  or  oucrsight  fel  into."  p.  218.  [See  the 
same  kind  of  occupation  of  Ahasuerus,  Esther  vi. 
1.]  *'My  will  is,  said  Thmerlane,  'that  my  men 
come  fonvard  vnto  me  as  soon  as  they  may,  for  I 
will  aduance  forward  with  an  hundred  thousand  foot- 
men, fiftie  thousand  vpon  each  of  my  two  wings,  and 
in  the  middest  of  them  forty  thousand  of  my  best 
horsemen.  Mv  pleasure  is,  that  after  they  haue  tried 
the  force  of  these  men,  that  they  come  vnto  my 
avauntgard,  of  whom  I  vnl  dispose,  ^i^  fifty  thousand 
horse  more  in  three  bodies,  whom  thou  raialt  com- 
mand :  which  I  wil  assist  with  80,000  horse,  where- 
in shal  be  mine  own  person :  hauing  100,000  foot- 
men behind  me,  who  shal  march  in  two  squadrons : 
and  for  my  arereward  I  appoint  40,000  horse,  and 
fiftie  tliousand  footmen,  who  shal  not  march  but  to 
my  aid.  And  I  wil  make  choice  of  10,000  of  my 
best  horse,  whom  I  wil  send  into  eur}r  place  where 
I  shal  thinke  needfull  within  my  armie,  for  to  im- 
part my  commands."  p.  218. 

It  is  impossible,  on  this  occasion,  not  to  recollect 
the  immense  army  led  by  Napoleon  into  Russia, 
exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  troops ;  also,  tiie 
forces  engaged  around  Leipsic  ;  amounting  (includ- 
ing both  sides)  to  half  a  million  of  men. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  "such  mighty  empires 
may  well  be  supposed  to  raise  forces,  to  which  the 
small  state  of  Juaea  was  incompetent."  This  may 
safely  be  admitted  ;  but  what  was,  in  all  probability', 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  Jewish,  as  of  other 
eastern  annies,  we  may  learn  fi"om  the  following 
relations ;  which  contribute  to  strengthen  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  greater  numbers  recorded  as  compos- 
ing tlicm.  Boron  du  Tott  reports  os  follows  of  the 
armies  raised  by  tlie  Cham  or  the  Crimea :  "It  may 
be  presumed  that  the  rustic  frugal  life  which  these 
pastoral  people  lead  favors  population,  while  the 
wants  and  excesses  of  luxury,  among  polished  na- 
tions, strike  at  its  very  root.  In  fact,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  people  are  less  numerous  under  the  roofs 
of  the  Crimea,  and  the  province  of  Boodjack,  than 
in  the  tents  of  the  Noguais.  The  best  calculation 
we  can  make,  is  fi^om  a  view  of  the  militair  forces 
which  tlic  Cham  is  able  to  assemble.  AVe  shall 
soon  see  this  prince  raising  three  armies  at  the  same 
time ;  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person  ;  another  of  sixty  thousand,  com- 
manded by  the  Calga ;  and  a  third  of  forty  thousand, 
by  the  Nooradin.  He  had  the  power  of  raising 
double  the  number,  without  prejudice  to  the  necessarj- 
laliors  of  the  stote."  (Vol.  i.  p.  113.  J  "The  invasion 
of  New  Servia,  which  had  neen  determined  on  ai 
Constantinople,  vras  consented  to  in  the  assembly  ol 
the  Grand  Vassals  of  Tartaiy,  and  orders  were  ex- 
pedited, throughout  the  pipvinces,  for  the  necessarj 
mihtory  supplies.  Three  horsemen  were  to  be  fiir- 
nished  by  eight  families;  which  number  was  estimat- 
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ed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  three  annies,  which  were 
all  to  begin  their  operations  at  once.  That  oftlie 
Nooradin,  consisting  o£  fortythousand  men,  had  or- 
ders to  repair  to  the  Little  Don ;  that  of  the  Calga, 
of  Mtx^  Qumsandj  was  to  range  the  left  coast  of  the 
Boristhenea,  till  they  came  bevond  the  Orela ;  and  that 
which  the  Cham  commanded  in  person,  of  a  hundred 
thmuandj  was  to  penetrate  into  New  Servia."  (Vol. 
i.  p.  150.)  The  following  descriptive  account  of 
Asiatic  armies  is  from  Volney: — ^  Sixty  thousand 
wuny  with  them,  are  very  far  from  being  synonymous 
with  ftrfy  thouiand  wddiertj  as  in  our  armies.  That 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking  affords  a  proof  of 
this:  it  might  amount, in  fact, to  forty  thousand  men, 
which  may  be  classed  as  follows : — Five  thousand 
Mamlouk  cavalry,  tokUh  was  the  whole  effective  army ; 
about  fifteen  hundred  Barbary  Arabs,  on  foot,  and 
no  other  iniantry,  for  the  Turns  are  acquunted  with 
none ;  with  them  the  cavalry  is  every  thing.  Be- 
sides these,  each  Mamlouk  having  in  his  suite  two 
footmen,  arm€d  with  gtaves^  these  would  form  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  valets,  besides  a  number  of  servants 
and  serradgti,  or  attendants  on  horseback,  for  the 
Bey  and  Kachefs,  which  may  be  estimated  at  two 
thousand :  all  the  rest  were  sutlers,  and  the  usuid 
train  of  fbUowers^ — Such  was  this  anny,  as  described 
to  be  in  Palestine,  by  persons  who  had  seen  and 
followed  it."  (Travels,  vol.  L  p.  124.)  <<  The  Asiatic 
armies  are  mom,  their  marches  ravages,  their  cam- 
paigns mere  inroads,  and  their  battles  bloody  frays. 
The  strongest,  or  the  most  adventurous  party,  goes 
in  search  of  the  other,  which  not  unfrequently  flies 
without  oflTering  resistance :  if  they  stand "  their 
ground,  they  engage  pell-mell,  discharge  their  car- 
bines, break  their  spears,  and  hack  each  other  with 
tlieir  sabres ;  for  they  rarely  have  anv  cannon,  and 
when  they  have,  they  are  but  of  little  service.  Jl 
pome  fitqutn&y  d^fiues  itself  without  cause :  one 
party  flies ;  the  other  pursues,  and  shouts  victory ; 
the  vanquished  submits  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  campaign  often  terminates  without  a  battle." 
p.  126.  It  appears,  by  these  extracts,  that  the  num- 
bers which  compose  the  gross  of  Asiatic  armies  ore 
very  fkr  from  denoting  ue  true  tiwnber  of  soldiers, 
fitting  men  of  that  army  ;  in  fact,  when  we  deduct 
those  whose  attendance  is  of  httle  advantage,  it  may 
be  not  very  distant  fit>m  truth,  if  we  say  nine  out 
often  are  such  as,  in  Europe,  would  be  forbidden  the 
army ;  nor  is  the  sugeestion  absolutely  to  be  rejected, 
that  when  we  read  40,  instead  of  400,  the  true 
fighting  corps  of  soldiers  only  are  reckoned  and 
atated.  However  that  may  be,  these  authorities  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  possibility  of  such  numbers  as 
Scriptiuv  has  recorded^  being  assembled  for  pur- 
poses of  warfare;  of  which  purposes  plunder  is  not 
one  of  the  least  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  usually 
attend  a  camp.  It  follows,  also,  that  no  conclusive 
cstiinate  g£  the  population  of  a  kingdom  can  be 
drawn  from  such  assemblages,  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  calculation  ought  to 
be  hazarded  on  such  imperfect  data. 

But  there  a  another  circumstance  connected  with 
eastern  armies  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  es- 
pecially as  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  iBustrating 
of  Scripture.    We  mean,  the  apparently 


fingiilar  request  made  by  Barak,  the  general  of  the 
israeliten,  to  Deborah  the  prophetess,  Judg.  iv.  6. 
Deborah  commanded  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
to  encamp  on  mount  Tabor,  with  ten  thousand  men : 
**  And  I  will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the  river  Kishon, 
Siaera,  the  c^tain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  his  chariots 


and  his  multitude ;  and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine 
hand.  And  Barak  said  unto  her.  If  thou  wilt  go 
with  me,  then  I  will  go :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go 
with  me,  then  I  will  not  go."  Modem  warftuv 
would  much  rather  decline  the  company  of  a  wo- 
man, who,  under  the  circumstances  statod,  was  little 
other  than  commander-in-chief.  But  we  learn  fi^m 
Xenophon,  (Cyrop.  lib.  iv.)  "  that  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  are  attended  in  their  military  ex- 
peditions by  those  whom  they  live  with  at  home." — 
^  The  army  brouffht  chariots  which  they  had  taken ; — 
some  of  them  fim  of  the  most  considerable  women, 
....  for  to  this  day  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  in  time 
of  war,  attend  the  service  accompanied  with  what 
they  value  most ;  and  they  say,  that  they  fight  the 
better  when  the  obiects  most  dear  to  them  are  pres- 
ent." Herodotus  (Polhymnia,  cap.  39.)  narrates  the 
following  history :  "  Pythius,  the  Lydian,  had  highly 
honored  king  Xerxes  by  contributions,  entertain- 
ments, &c. — ^whom  he  thus  addressed :  '  Sir,  I  have 
^\e  sons,  who  are  all  with  you  in  this  Grecian  expe* 
dition;  I  would  entreat  you  to  pity  my  age,  and 
dispense  with  the  presence  of  tlie  eldest  Take  with 
you  the  four  others,  but  leave  this  to  manage  my 
afialrs.' — ^Xerxes  in  great  indignation  wxuie  this 
reply  :  <  Inifiimous  roan !  you  see  me  embarit  my  all 
in  this  Grecian  war ;  mysel£  my  chXLdren^  my  broth- 
ers, my  domestics,  and  my  mends ; — ^how  dare  you, 
then,  presume  to  mention  your  son,  you  who  are  my 
slave,  and  whose  duw  it  is  to  accompany  me  on 
this  occasion — with  aU  yourfamfty,  ana  even  your 
%oife  V  "  We  may  now  form  a  better  notion  of*^  the 
policy  of  Barak,  in  stipulating  for  the  presence  of  the 
prophetess  who  judged  Israel  with  his  army.  She 
was  a  pubhc  person,  wos  well  known  to  all  Is- 
rael, ana  her  appearance  would  no  less  stimulate 
the  valor  of  the  troops  to  **  fight  the  better  for 
an  object  most  dear  to  them,"  man  it  would  sanc- 
tion the  undertaking  determined  on  and  executed 
against  an  oppressor  so  powerful  as  Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan. 

This  notion  may  be  extended  somewhat  further ; 
for  Deborah,  in  her  triumphant  son^,  supposes  that 
Sisera's  modier  attributed  the  dehiy  m  his  return  to 
the  great  number  of  captives — remale  captivefr— 
taken  fi-om  the  enemy — ^  to  every  man  a  damsel,  or 
two ;" — ^families  of  the  warriors  of  Israel,  taken  pris- 
oners in  their  camp,  equally  with  seizures  made  in 
the  villages  and  towns.  Whether  this  be  correct 
or  not,  no  striking  objection  seems  to  oppose  it — and 
we  are  sure  that  the  presence  of  women  of  rank  in 
the  camps  of  the  orientals  was  not  imcommon. 
Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  generosity  of 
Alexander  in  the  tent  of  Darius,  when  the  royal 
family  of  Persia  became  his  captives ;  and  the  story 
of  Panthea  is  so  beautifully  told  by  Xenophon, 
(Cyrop.  lib.  v.)  that  if  it  be  already  familiar  to  the 
reader,  he  cannot  be  displeased  with  its  repetition. 
The  generosity  of  Alexander  might  emulate,  but  it 
could  not  excel,  the  generosity  of  Cyrus.  "When 
we  first  entered  her  tent  (that  of  Panthea)  we  did 
not  know  her ;  for  she  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
with  oil  her  women-servants  round  her,  and  was 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  her  servants  were : 
but  when  we  looked  around,  being  d^irous  to  know 
which  wos  the  mistress,  she  immediately  jappeared 
to  excel  all  the  others,  though  she  was  sitting  with 
a  veil  over  her,  and  looking  down  upon  the  ground. 
When  we  bid  her  arise,  she  and  the  serv^ts  around 
her  rose.  Standing  in  a  dejected  posture,  her  tears 
fell  at  her  feet,"  &c.    This  idea  of  women  attending 
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Kingi  of  armies  did  flee,  did  flee, 

And  she  who  tarried  at  borne  divided  the  spoil. 

[Here  the  phrBae  "she  t}iu  Urriea  M  home,"  or, 
non  properly,  "that  abidea  in  the  houBe,"  is  poet- 
ically put  Tor  fitnaU ;  nnce  in  the  East  it  ia  cuatom- 
ary  for  the  women  lo  remain  within  doore.  The 
diatribution  of  the  plunder  is  here,lberefore,attrihut- 
ed  to  the  women ;  and  appropriately ;  for  it  was 
ODOugfa  for  the  men  to  have  vanquiahed  the  en- 
emies and  conquered  in  battle ;  the  spoil,  obtained 
through  their  valor,  was  left  to  the  equitahk  division 
of  others;  bimI  who  mcH^  proper  for  this  than  the 
females  P    Comp.  Judg.  v.  34.     R. 

ARMS,  MiLiTART,  and  ARMOR.  Tlie  He- 
hrewB  used  in  war  ofientnve  anua  of  the  same  kinda 
as  were  emnloyed  by  other  people  of  their  time, 
and  of  the  East ;  swords,  darts,  lancea,  javelios,  bows, 
arrows,  and  slings.  For  defensive  arms,  they  used 
helmets,  cuirasses,  bucklers,  armor  far  the  thighs, 
8te.  At  particular  periods,  especially  when  under 
servitude,  whole  armies  of  Israelites  were  without 
good  weapons.  Id  the  war  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
against  Jaoin,  there  were  neither  shields  nor  lances 
among  40,000  men,  Jud^.  v.  8.    In  the  time  of  Saul 

SI  Ssim.  xiii.  39.)  nime  in  Israel,  bedde  Saul  and 
'onathan,  was  armed  with  swords  and  spears;  l>e- 
cause  the  Philistjnes,  who  were  tlien  masters  of  the 
eoimtry,  forbade  the  Hebrews  using  the  trades  of 
armurers  and  sword  cutlers ;  and  even  obliged  them 
lo  employ  Philistines  to  sharpen  their  tools  of  bua- 
bandry ;  but  these,  being  theu-  tnaaters,  would  make 
DO  armB  fbr  them. 

Wa  have  in  Scripture,  not  only  histories  in  which 
armor  end  some  of  its  parts  are  described,  but  also 
alluaionB  to  complete  suits  of  armor,  and  to  the 
pieces  which  composed  them.  Without  any  formal 
attempt  to  expose  the  errors  of  critics,  whose  infor- 
mation on  this  article  might  have  been  improved  by 
greater  accuracy,  the  foTlowmg  remarks  may  con- 
tribute to  our  better  acquaintance  with  tlie  aiibjccr. 
The  following  figure,  which  is  from  Calmct,  is 
usually  offered,  by  way  of  iiluatnittng  the  armor  of 
the  famous  champion  Ooliath.  As  it  is  drawn  from 
the  descripbou  given  of  him,  and  according  to  the 
iigniflcation  of  the  words  used  to  describe  each 
^e  pan,  it  nu^  be  something  like  the  original. 
It  should  be  observed, 
ho  we  ver,  { 1.  ]  that  swords 
so  long  as  this  are  not 
known  in  antiquity ;  and 
that  hod  it  been  of  the 
length  here  represented, 
David  would  have  found 
it  cumbersome  to  use  af- 
terwarda,  constantly,  as 
we  learn  he  did ;  (2.) 
that  this  figure  is  com- 
posed on  the  principle 
that  the  armor  was 
worn  without  any  other 
dress,  which  we  think 
may  be  questioned,  and 
is  not  easily  determined ; 
f3-)  that  the  forms  of 
Roman  or  Greek  armor 
are  not  deddedly  ap- 
^ieaUe  to    the   Palee- 


the    armor   of  these  people  bat 


The 


gird  lea ;  but 


r  in  HTiiiur,  from  the  column 
usually  called  that  of  Anto- 
ninus, out  perhaps  more  prop- 
erlyreferredtoAurehus.  The 
apostle  lEpb.  vi.  13, 14.)  ad- 
vises believers  to  "  lake  unto 
themselves  the  whole  armor 
of  God ;"  and  he  separates 
this  panopli/  into  its  parts: 
"your  loms," aaya  he,  "girt 
about  with  truth."  Now,  Oits 
figure  has  a  very  strong  com- 
porition  of  cinctures  round 
tuB  waist  (loins);  and  if  we 
suppose  them  to  be  of  steel, 
as  titey  appear  to  be,  the  de- 
fence they  form  to  bis  person 
is  very  great ;  such  a  defence 
to  the  mind  is  truth.  Un- 
doubtedly there  were,  as  we 
alia] I  see,  other  kinds  of 
that  could  be  more  thoroughly 
defensive  than  that  of  this  soldier.  Moreover,  these 
cinctures  surround  the  person,  and  go  over  the 
hock,  also.  So  truth  defends  on  all  sii^  The  re- 
mark that  "Paul  names  no  armor  for  the  back," 
is  also  somewhat  impaired ;  because  if  this  part  of 
the  dress  was  what  he  referred  to  by  TuecCuKiJu.ioi, 
"girded  round  ahmd,"  then  its  passing  round  the 
\Mvk,  pretty  high  up,  at  least,  was  implied.^The 
apostle  proccciA  to  advise  "  having  on  the  breasl- 
plate  of  righteousness,"  to  defend  Uie  vital  parts ;  as 
our  figure  has  on  a  breoat-plate ;  end  as  one  below 
has  a  covering  made  in  one  piece  for  the  whole 
upper  part  of  his  body.  "Having  the  feet  shod 
with  the  prtparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace;"  not 
iron,  not  steel ;  but  patient  investigation,  calm  in- 
quiry; assiduous;  laborious,  lasting;  if  not,  rather, 
withjSrm/ooh'ng'  in  the  gospel  of  peace.  Whether 
the  apostle  here  means  stout,  well-tanned  leather, 
leather  well  prepared,  by  his  "preparation  of  the 
go^i  of  peace,"  or  shoes  which  had  apikea  in  them, 
which,  running  into  the  ground,  gave  a  steadfastness 
to  the  soldier  who  wore  tliem,  may  come  under  re- 
mark hereafter.  We  shall  only  add,  that  Moses 
seems,  at  least  according  to  our  rendering,  to  have 
some  allusion  to  shoes,  either  plated,  or  spiked,  on 
the  sole,  when  he  says,  (DcuL  xxxiii.  25.)  "Thy 
shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass ;  and  aa  thy  davs  shaU 
thy  strength  be."— "Above  all  taking  the  shield  of 
faith ;"  not  above  aU  in  point  of  value ;  but  of  situa- 
tion ;  ovtr  ell — be/ore  all ;  as  our  soldier  holds  bia 
shield ;  fbr  his  protection.  Faith  may  be  a  prime 
grace,  but  if  raised  too  high,  like  a  shield  over  ele- 
vated, the  parts  it  should  defend  may  become  cx- 
poaed  to  the  enemy.  "Take  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion ;"  security — safety.  So  far  our  figure  applies ; 
however,  it  has  no  sword:  it  had  originally  o  spear, 
but  that  weapon  has  been  destroyed  by  time. 
"Praying,"  says  tlie  apostle,  "ond  watching;"  these 
are  duties  of  soldiers,  especially  of  Christian  soldiers, 
but  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  this 
figure ;  however,  we  very  frequently  meet  with  them 
in  monuments  of  antiquity :  nothing  is  more  common 
than  sacrifices,  &.C.  in  camps,  and  the  very  (iret  sol- 
diers in  the  Antonine  pillar  are  fentinch.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  soldier  has  no  armor  tbr  hia 
legs,  or  thighs,  or  arms:  thev  are  merely  sheltered 
by  ck)thing,  but  are  not  defended  by  armor.     We 
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do  not  find  thu  the  npoide  iIIudeB  to  bb;  ^«cm  of 
defence  for  the  kga,  or  ihe  thigha,  of  hie  Cbiiaiian 

TU»  eognving  ebmn  the  perta  of  &  complete  suit 


of  ■nnor,  eepualelj' ;  from  m  uieieDt  gem:  as,(l.) 
tbn  I>eg-piecea,  whiob  not  onty  oom  the  legs  pntty 
low  down,  but  Bbo  the  thigfaa,  ap  sboTe  the  knee ; 
(9:.)  the  SpeftT  stock  in  the  ground ;  IS.)  the  Sword, 
JB  tfaia  inKance  in  in  eheath ;  (4.)  the  Cuinse,  or 
defMMC  of  the  body ;  this  aji^teaie  to  be  made  of 
leather,  or  aome  plWl  materia],  capable  of  taking 
the  foiin  of  tite  pwta:  (5.)  tlie  Shield;  upon  which, 
in  our  gem,  ie  placed  (C.)  the  Helmet,  with  its  flow- 


"Hie  next  iaamon^tlienioBt  curiouHstatucaofan- 
tiqiutf  remaining,  being  a  portrait  of  Aloxander  the 
Great  fightin;  on  horacback ;  and  probably,  dao,  a 
portrait  of  ha  bmous  horse  Bucephalus.  Tlie 
Hinuv  haa  a  girdle  round  bis  waist ;  in  wtiich  it  is 
rmtber  aingukr;  and  eloae  to  tbta  girdle  foils  the 
ebeUh  for  hia  sword ;  hia  bins  are  gut  about  with  a 
•ingte  piere  of  armor,  buckled  at  the  aides ;  which 


he  purpoaee  of  a  breaat-plate,  by  covering 
higli  up  on  the  thorax :  hia  feet  are  not  only  shod, 


X 


amenied  with  atrun,  tec  a  considerable  way 

teg.    He  baa  neither  shield  nor  helmet ;  and 

'.  Taykn-  ntauka,  that  he  baa  not  found  a  com- 

"    J  officOT— «    general — with    a   helmet    on, 

daring  hia  actual  engagement  In  fighting, 


aa  thia  figure  ia  represented,  nor  when  a 
his  soldiets,  though  tliat  could  hardly  be  the  (act 
The  form,  size,  Ste.  of  thia  eword  deaerve  notice ;  it 
ie  Tery  difierent  from  the  ideal  sword  of  Goliath,  in 
the  fint  figure  above.  That  girdles  were  of  several 
kinda  we  need  not  doubt ;  if  we  did,  the  eniiro  dif- 
ference between  that  of  this  figure  and  that  of  tha 
second  above  would  Justify  the  assertion.  In  that 
there  ia  no  room  for  concealing,  or  for  carrvinf;,  aujr 
thing,  but  we  know  thai  one  use  of  the  girdle  in  the 
Eaat  was,  and  still  i%  to  carry  varioua  articles.  So 
we  read,  2  Sam.  xx.  6.  that  "  Joab's  garment  that  be 
bad  put  on,  was  girded  (close)  unto  lum,  and  upMi 
it  a  BWDrd-girdle,  [or  belt,)  that  is,  a  girdle  of  a  mili- 
tary nature,  fit  for  holding  a  sword ;  and  in  tliie  gir- 
dle was  a  sword  in  its  sheath ;  and  as  he  went  it 
fell  out."  Notwithstanding  that  there  was  much 
hypocritical  boaeneae  in  Joab'a  behavior,  we  oufdit 
to  obaerve,  that  a  sword  might  thus  fall  out  of  me 
sirdlo  wliicb  contained  it;  for  so  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  awoM  of  CambyBes  fell  out  of 
the  girdle,  and  wounded  him  in  the  uiigh,  of  which 
wounda  he  died. 

We  read  of  swords  having  two  edges ;  and  of  the 
great  execution  expected  to  ho  done  hy  them.  Sea 
Psalm  cxlix.  6,  and  Fmv.  v.  4.  That  a  sword  ao  abort 
as  that  of  thia  figure  might  have  two  edges  aeems 

K:>bable  enough,  while  that  of  GoUatli  would  be 
ih  the  weaker  and  the  worse  for  such  a  form.  The 
sharp  sword  issuing  out  of  the  mouth  of  oor  Lord 
(Rev.  ii,  12.)  will  he  noticed  elsewhere ;  wo  only  ob- 
serve here,  that  to  imagine  a  hng  sword  isatiing  onl 
of  the  mouth  of  a  person,  suggests  a  very  awkward 
image,  or  idea,  to  say  the  least ;  an  idea  which 
hardly  could  have  its  prototype  in  natiue. 

The  annexed  figures  represent 
Standards  or  EoHigus  of  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  and  explain  on 
what  prmciples  the  Jews  might 
reeard  them  as  idolatrous,  not 
only  becauae  they  had  been  con- 
aecrated  to  idols,  and  by  heathen 
priests,  but  as  they  have  images 
on  them ;  which,  if  they  mijght 
be  those  of  the  emperor,  tmghl 
also  he  those  of  idol  deities. 

The  passage  2  Sam.  i.  9.  has 
divided  interpreters :  "  Slay  me," 
Bays  Saul,  "for  anguish  (vertigo) 
is,  come  upon  me ;  ao  reads  our 
translation, with  the  Vul2Bte;l>ul 
the  LXX  and  Syriac  read,  "  deep 
darkness  surrounde  me ;"  the 
Cbaldee  parapbresl, "  I  am  wholly 
tenilied;"  and  some  ralibins,  "1 
have  the  cramp."  The  Hebrew  word  [jsu,  shabatz) 
edgnifieB  10  surround— eocloBo — interweave:  It  occurs 
several  times  as  descriptive  of  a  coat,  or  covering; 
aa  Eiod.  xxviii.  4,  39 :   "  And  thou  sbalt  make  au 


Aquila,  SyramachuB,  and  Tbeodotion ;  the  LXX 
the  sanie  effect,  goaiitfloi^i :  end  elsewhere:  but  per- 
haps, a  coet  wrought  with  eye-let  {oSet,  Fr.)  holes; 
whence  tlie  word  eiEaifies,  the  holes  in  which  jew- 
els are  set.  Since,  uien.  this  word,  or  its  derivativeoi 
in  more  than  a  dozen  places,  describes  a  bodUif  ves- 
ture, and  of  a  particular  kind,  should  it  in  thia 
passage  be  imdeislood  to  ngnify  ntental  sufferings? 
Should  it  not  rather,  aa  rabbi  Levi  Ben  Genhon  end 
H.  Saurin  think,  be  rendered  a  cloae  coat,  made  of 
linga  {oUtU)  in  Ine  nature  of  a  coat  of  miul,  worn  bjr 
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6&u1,  fbr  his  persona]  security  and  defence  in 
battle?  There  are  tdll  extant  among  our  ancient 
umory  lome  of  these  close  coals,  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  small  tteel  rings,  connected 
into  each  other  ;  and  thereby  perniiltlng  a  free 
motton  of  the  body  on  all  sides.  It  is  difficult 
lo  deiermiDe  this  Question ;  for  though  it  can- 
not  be  denied  that  tne  ancient  Hebrews  might  use 
such  coaiB,  yet  we  cannot  jirove  it  lo  have  been  the 

The  nature  of  the  difficultica  arising  in  this  his- 
t0T3  being  understood,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
Kramine  Ste  annexed  engraving,  which  represents  a 
cwnbat  between  a  person  od  horaeboclt  and  another 


on  foot:  it  IB  from  Montfaufoii,  (Supplement,  vol.  iii. 
page  397.)  who  thus  remarks  on  il ;  "  The  horseman 
represented  on  an  Etruscan  vase,  of  Cardinal  Gual- 
teri,  is  artned  in  such  a  singular  manner,  that  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  figure  here.  This 
borsemnn  is  mounted  on  a  naked  horse  with  only 
a  bridle :  though  the  horse  seems  to  have  something 
on  hia  neck,  which  passes  betweeu  his  two  ears, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  what  it  is."  "  The 
armor  also  of  this  horseman  is  as  extraordinary  as 
that  of  the  Samaritan  horseman  on  Trajan's  Pillar. 
His  militarv  habit  is  very  dote,  aadlkted  lo  hit  body, 
and  covtrt  him  rvm  to  htt  leritl,  and  btloie  his  anklet, 
so  that  his  feet  remain  naked ;  whicli  is  very  extra- 
ordinary. For,  1  think,  both  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  cavalry,tlie  feet  were  a  principal  part  which 
Ihey  guarded ;  excepting  only  the  Sloorish  horse, 
who  have  for  their  whole  dress  only  a  short  lunic, 
which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  and  the 
Numidians,  wjio  ride  quite  naked,  upon  a  naked 
norae,  except  a  short  cloak  which  they  have  iaslcned 
to  their  neck,  and  hanging  loose  behind  ihcm  in 
warm  weather,  ond  wjiich  they  wrap  about  tlieni- 
sclves  in  cold  wcathct.  Our  Etruitcan  horseman 
here  hath  his  feet  naked ;  but  he  hath  his  head  well 
covered  with  a  cap  Iblded  about  it,  and  large  slips 
of  stuff  honging  down  from  it.  He  wears  a  collar 
of  round  stones.  The  (lote  bodied  eoat  he  wears,  is 
wrought  all  over  with  zigzass,  and  large  iMiints,  down 
to  the  sirdle ;  wbicli  is  broad,  and  tied  roimd  tlie  mid- 
dle of  his  body ;  the  same  flourishing  is  continued 
lower  down  his  habit  quite  to  his  ankle,  and  oil  over 
his  arms  to  his  wrist  He  bfwidishes  his  BpearugBJnst 
his  adversary,  who  is  a  naked  man  on  foot,  who 
hath  only  a  helmet  ou,  and  holds  a  large  oval  shield 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  ri^t,  which  be 
dvts  at  hia  enemy,  without  being  frighted  at  his 


being  BO  well  equipped.  The  horseman,  besides 
his  spear,  hath  a  sword  fastened  lo  his  belt,  or 
breast  ^rdle.  The  hilt  of  his  sword  lerniinules  in 
a  bird's  head.  Behind  the  man  on  fool,  is  a  man 
well  dressed,  with  his  hst  (which  is  like  the  modern 
ones)  falling  from  his  head.  He  is  tlio  esauire  uf 
the  horseman ;  and  holds  a  spear  ready  lor  liim, 
which  he  may  lake  if  he  happens  lo  break  his 
own."  This  may  asHSt  our  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  supposed  close  coat  of  Saul's  annor. 
(1.)  This  bein^  an  Etruscan  vase,  is  probably  of 
pretty  deep  antiquity ;  as  vases  of  the  kind  were  oot 
manufactured  in  later  a^^  (2.)  These  vsses  have, 
very  often,  hislories  depicted  on  them,  referring  lo 
eastern  nations ;  they  have  events,  deities,  fables, 
&c.  as  well  as  dresses,  derived  from  Asa;  whence 
the  Etruscans  were  a  colony.  We  risk  litile,  there- 
fore, in  supposing  that  our  subject  is  ancient,  even 
advancing  towards  Ihe  time  of  King  Saul ;  aud  thai 
it  is  also  Asiatic.     Our  neit  inquirj  is,  What  il  re- 

C resents. — Certainly  we  may  consider  the  person  on 
orseback  as  no  common  cavalier ;  he  is  an  officer 
at  least,  probably  a  seneial;  if  not  rather  a  king: 
in  which  case,  this  is  Oie  very  common  subject  of  a 
king  Yonquishing  an  enemy ;  a  subject  which  occurs 
in  numerous  instances  on  gems,  medok,  6lc  as  is 
well  known  to  antiquaries.  But  the  peculiarities  oi 
his  dress  are  what  demand  our  present  attention. 
(I.)  His  coat  is  so  close  as  to  cover  his  whole  per- 
(3.)  It  seems   to  have   marks,  which,  thougli 


that  under  these  ifuiltings  is  a  connected  chain  of 
iron  rings,  extending  throughout  the  whole,  it  pre- 
sents a  dress  well  known  in  later  ages,  and,  as  this 
example  proves,  in  times  of  remote  antiquity ;  and 
to  which  agree  the  words  used  in  describing  Saul's 
Mhahatz,  as  already  noticed. 

In  order  further  to  Justifv  these  conjectures  on  the 
nature  of  the  defence  offorfled  by  Saul's  coat  of  mail, 
Mr.  Taylor  copied  one  of  the  Samaritan  horaemen 


from  the  Trajan  Pillar.  This  dress,  it  will  be  seen,  if 
wholly  composed  of  scsles,  and  fits  the  wearer  wilt 
consummate  accuracy ;  even  his  feet  and  his  handt 
ore  covered  with  scales:  and  ihoueh  his  dresa  h 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  his  body,  Ibe  othe: 
for  his  leg8,yel  the  wliole  shows  not  only  his  shape 
but  also  every  muscle  of  Jiis  body.  This  drc!«  woj 
made  of  liomy  substances,  such  os  horws'  lioofH 
{Pousonias  Attic,  cap.  Sl.i  or  olLcr  materials  of  equo 
toughness  and  hardness :  but  scaly  coals  of  mall  wer 
frequently  made  of  iron,  and,  very  commonly,  w< 
find  parts  of  armor  of  defence  imbriealed  in   thi 

[The  above  remarks  on  the  cose  of  Saul  have  beei 
permitted  10  remain,  partly  as  an  instance  of  the  fan 
ciful,  and  ollen  groundless,  speculations  of  Taylor 
but  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  general  illusiraiioii 
of  ancient  armor.     R. 

An  observation  or  two  on  the  story  of  Saul's  b' 
tempt  to  dress  David  in  hie  armor,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38 
and  we  may  dismiss  this  subject.     'Hiat  youth  bein 
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introduoed  into  the  royal  presence,  in  consequence 
of  his  proposal  to  meet  Gofiath,  our  translation  says, 
*'Saul  armed  David  with  his  armory  and  he  put  a 
helmet  of  brass  on  his  head;  also  he  armea  him 
widi  a  coat  of  mail.''  [This  ought,  however,  to  be 
translated :  **  Saul  dothed  David  with  his  garmtnU ; 
and  he  put  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head ;  and 
clothed  him  also  with  a  coat  of  mail."  There  is  here 
no  difficulty.  David,  as  a  shepherd  youth,  had  been 
accustomed  to  rove  the  hiUs  and  deserts  in  his  simple 
dress,  with  all  his  limbs  at  full  liberty ;  and  of  course 
he  could  not  at  once  feel  himself  at  ease  in  the  gar- 
ments and  close  armor  of  a  warrior.  He  had  never 
tried  them,  i.  e.  he  vras  not  accustomed  to  them,  and 
could  move  in  them  neither  with  ease  nor  agility. 
Being,  too,  the  armor  of  Saul,  who  was  taller  thui  the 
rest  of  the  people,  they  might  also  be  too  large  for 
David.  At  any  rate,  he  preferred  to  lay  them  aside ; 
and  to  go  against  the  Philistine  in  that  garb  to  which 
alone  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  in  which  aJone 
he  felt  himself  finee,  and  able  to  act  with  eneray  and 
dexterity.    Can  we  wonder  at  his  preference  r    R, 

ARNON,  a  river  frequendy  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, (DeuL  ii.  24,  &c.)  and  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead  or  Moab,  and  runs  by  a  north-west 
courae  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  is 
now  called  fftuh  Mod^eb,  and  divides  the  province 
of  Belka  from  tnat  of  Kerek,  as  it  formerly  divided 
the  kingdom  of  the  Moabites  and  Aniorites,  Numb. 
xxi.  13b  [It  .flows  throuffh  a  deep  and  wild  ravine 
of  the  same  name,  (in  the  Heb.  Numb.  xxi.  15 ;  Deut. 
ii.  94;  iii.  9.)  and  in  a  narrow  bed.  Burckhardt 
describes  it  as  follows :  **  From  the  spot  where  we 
reached  the  high  banks  of  the  Modjeb,  we  followed 
the  top  oC  the  precipice  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river 
flows,  in  an  eastern  direction,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  when  we  reached  the  ruins  of  Araayr,  the 
Aver  of  the  Scriptures,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
preeipee.  From  hence  a  footpath  leads  down  to 
the  nver.  The  view  which  the  Modjeb  presents  is 
very  striking.  From  the  bottom,  where  the  river 
mm  through  a  narrow  stripe  of  verdant  level  about 
forty  yards  across,  the  steep  and  barren  banks  arise 
to  a  great  height,  covered  with  immense  blocks  of 
stone  which  have  rolled  down  from  the  upper  strata ; 
so  that  when  viewed  from  above,  the  valley  looks 
like  a  deep  chasm,  formed  by  some  tremendous  con- 
vulrion  of  the  earth,  into  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
possibihty  of  descending  to  the  bottom.  The  distance 
from  the  edge  of  one  precipice  to  that  of  the  opposite 
one,  is  about  two  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

•*  We  descended  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wady 
by  a  Ibotpath  which  winds  among  the  masses  of 
rock,  dismounting  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the 
road.  We  were  about  thirty-five  minutes  in  reach- 
ing the  bottom. — ^The  river,  which  flows  in  a  rocky 
bM,  was  almost  dried  up ;  but  its  bed  bears  evident 
marks  of  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season,  the 
shattered  fragments  of  large  pieces  of  rock  which 
bad  been  broken  from  the  banks  nearest  the  river, 
and  carried  akmg  by  the  torrent,  having  been  depos- 
ited at  a  connderabfe  height  above  the  present  chan- 
nel of  the  stream.  A  few  Defle  and  willow  trees 
crew  oo  its  banks. — ^The  principal  source  of  the 
Modjeb  is  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north-east  of  Ka- 
trane,  a  station  of  the  Syrian  Hadii  or  caravans  to 
Mecca."  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  372 ;  Gesenius,  Comm. 
on  bu  xtL  3.    *R. 

ARNONA,  a  district  beyond  Jordan,  along  the 
river  Amon.    See  Reland,  p.  495. 

AROER,  the  name  of  vanous  cities.  (1.)  A  city  on 


the  north  side  of  the  river  Amon,  which  was  the 
southern  border  of  the  Moabitish-Ammonitish  terri- 
tory,  or  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  GUid,  Deut  ii.  2^  ^ 
iii.  12 ;  Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiiL  16.  In  Jerem.  xlviii.  19.  it 
is  called  a  Moabitish  city.  Burckhardt  found  its 
ruins  on  tlie  Amon,  under  the  name  Araayr ;  see 
the  extract  from  Burckhardt  in  the  preceding  article. 
—(2.)  Another  city,  fardier  north,  situated  over  against 
Rabboth  Ammon,  (Josh.  xiii.  25.)  on  the  brook  Gad, 
i.  e.  an  arm  of  the  Jabbok,  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  5.)  and  built 
by  the  Gadites,  Num.  jcxxii.  34. — (3.)  A  third  city,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.    R. 

ARPAD  or  Arphad,  a  town  in  Scripture  always 
associated  with  Hamatb,  the  Epiphania  of  the  Greeks, 
2  Kings  xviii.  34,  &c.  Some  make  it  the  same  as 
the  Arphas  noticed  in  Josepbus,'  as  limiting  the 
provinces  of  Gamalitis,  Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,  and 
Trachonitis,  north-east ;  (Joseph.  Bel.  J.  iii.  c.  2 ;)  but 
this  is  improbable.  Michaelis  and  others  compare  the 
Raphan  or  Raphaneea,  which  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
places  near  £piphania. 

I.  ARPHAXaD,  son  of  Shem,  and  father  of  Sa- 
lab ;  bom  one  year  after  the  deluge ;  died  A.  M. 
2096,  aged  438  years,  Gen.  xi.  12,  &c. 

II.  ARPHAaAD,  a  king  of  Media,  mentioned 
Judith  i.  1.  Calmet  supposes  him  to  be  the  same 
with  Pfamortes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Dejoces, 
king  of  Media.  But  in  this  he  difl^rs  from  the 
learned  Prideaux,  who  thinks  Arphaxad  to  be  Dejo- 
ces,  and  not  Phraortes,  his  successor;  for,  as  he 
observes,  Arphaxad  is  said  to  be  that  king  of  Media 
who  was  the  founder  of  Ecbatane,  which  all  other 
writers  agree  to  have  been  Dejoces ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus  exactiy 
agrees  with  the  last  year  of  Dejoces,  when  the  battle 
of  Ragau  is  said  to  have  been  fought.  Herodotus 
says  that  Phraortes  first  subdued  the  Persians,  and 
afterwards  almost  all  Asia;  but  at  last,  attacking 
Nineveh,  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  he  was  killed,  in 
the  twentv-second  year  of  his  reign.  The  book  of 
Judith  informs  us,  that  he  built  Kcbatane,  and  was 
defeated  in  the  great  plains  of  Ragau,  those  probably 
about  the  city  of  Rages,  or  Rey,  in  Media,  Tobit  u 
16;  iii.  7;  iv.  11. 

ARROW,  a  missile  ofiensive  weapon,  sharp,  slen- 
der, barbed,  and  shot  from  a  bow,  1  Sam.  xx.  36. 
Divination  with  arrows  was  a  practice  formerly  much 
in  use,  and  is  not  unknown  even  in  modem  times. 
Ezekiel  (chap.  xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  when  he  came  to  the  head  of  two  ways, 
mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  to  divine  from  them 
in  vmich  direction  he  should  pursue  his  march ;  that 
he  consulted  Teraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of 
beasts,  in  order  to  determine  his  resolution.  Most 
commentators  believe  that  he  took  several  arrows, 
and  on  each  of  them  wrote  the  name  of  the  king,  or 
city,  &c.  which  he  designed  to  attack ;  as  on  one— - 
Jemsalem;  on  another — ^Rabbah;  on  another — 
Egypt,  &c. ;  and  that  these,  being  put  into  a  quiver, 
were  shaken  together,  and  one  of  them  drawn  out; 
that  coming  first  being  considered  as  declarative  of 
the  will  of  die  gods  to  attack  first  that  city,  province, 
or  kingdom,  whose  name  was  upon  the  arrow. 

This  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divination 
was  performed,  may  be  correct ;  but  the  following 
mode  of  doing  iL  transcribed  fi:t>m  Delia  VaUe,  (p. 
276.)  is  worthy  of  notice: — **I  saw  at  Aleppo  a  Ma- 
hometan, who  caused  two  persons  to  «it  upon  the 
ground,  one  opposite  to  the  other;  and  save  them 
Jbur  arrows  tnio  their  hands,  which  botn  of  them 
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held  with  their  points  downward,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
two  right  linea  united  one  to  the  other.  Then  a  quea- 
tion  beioff  put  to  him,  about  any  businefls,  he  fell  to 
murmur  his  enchantmenca,  and  thereby  caused  the 
said  four  arrows,  of  their  own  accord,  to  unite  their 
points  together  in  the  tnidst,  (though  he  Uiat  held  them 
stirred  not  his  hand,)  and,  accordin^f  to  the  future 
event  of  the  matter,  those  of  the  right  side  were 
placed  over  those  of  the  left,  or  on  the  contrary." — 
Delia  Valle  then  proceeds  to  refer  this  to  diabolical 
agency.  Without  affirming  that  this  mode  of  divina- 
tion was  that  practised  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  the 
passage  in  the  prophet  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
exammation,  with  special  reference  to  it. 

There  were  many  other  ways  of  divination  by  ar- 
rows ;  such  as  shootinff  one,  or  more,  into  the  air,  and 
watching  on  which  side  it  (or  the  greater  number) 
fell,  &c.  Conip.  2  Kinss  xiii.  14 — 19.  [Pococke  in 
his  Spec.  Hist.  Arab,  (p.  ^9.)  relates,  that  when  one  is 
about  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  or  to  marry  a  wife,  or 
to  undertake  any  important  business,  he  usually  con- 
sults three  arrows  which  are  kept  in  a  vase  or  box. 
The  first  has  the  inscription  God  orders  it ;  the  sec- 
ond, God  forbids  it ;  ana  the  third  has  no  inscription. 
He  draws  out  an  arrow  with  one  hand ;  and  if^  it  be 
the  first,  he  prosecutes  his  purpose  with  alacrity,  as 
by  the  express  command  of^God ;  if  it  be  the  second, 
he  desists;  if  the  third,  he  puts  it  back  and  draws 
again,  until  he  obtains  one  or  the  other  two.  Comp. 
Ifosenm.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xxi.  26.    R. 

The  word  arrow  is  ofien  taken  figuratively  for 
lightning,  and  other  meteors,  (the  same  as  the  headien 
would  call  the  thunderbolts  of  their  Jupiter,)  but 
there  is  a  passage,  (Psalm  xci.  5.)  where  it  has  been 
thought  dubious  whether  it  should  be  taken  lUeraUyy 
for  war,  or  Jigvraticely,  for  some  natural  evil : 

Thou  thalt  have  no  occasion  of  fear, 

From  the  terror  by  nij^t : 

From  the  anrow  that  meih  by  day ; 

From  the  pestilence  in  darknesa  walkini^ ; 

From  the  destruction  which  wasteih  at  noon-day. 

[But  arrow  is  here  used,  no  doubt,  figuratively  for 
danger  in  general ;  terror  by  night  and  arrows  by  day 
inchide  all  species  of  calamity^ ;  while  the  next  lines 
so  on  to  specify  more  particularly  the  pestilence. 
This,  indeed,  like  every  other  calamity,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  arrows  of  divine  judgment.  So 
the  Arabs.    R. 

The  following  is  from  Busbequius:  (Eng.  edit.) 
**  I  desired  to  remove  to  a  less  contagious  air.  ...  1 
received  from  Solyman,  tlie  emperor,  this  message ; 
that  the  emperor  wondered  what  I  meant,  in  desiring 
to  remove  my  habitation.  Is  not  the  pestilence  God^s 
ARRO  w  which  toUl  always  hit  his  mark  9  If  God  would 
virit  me  herewith,  how  could  I  avoid  it  ?  Is  not  the 
plague,  said  he,  in  my  own  palace,  and  yet  I  do  not 
diink  of  removing  ?^  We  find  the  same  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  Smith's  Remarks,  &c.  on  the  Turks :  (p. 
109.)  "  What,  say  they,  is  not  (he  plague  the  oart  of 
Mmghty  God7  and  can  we  escape  me  blow  he  lev- 
els at  us  ?  is  not  his  hand  steady  to  hit  the  persons  he 
aims  at  ?  can  we  run  out  of  his  sight,  and  beyond 
his  power  ?^  So  Herbert,  (p.  99.)  speaking  of  Cur- 
roon,  says,  '^that  year  his  empire  was  so  wounded 
with  God's  arrows  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  fitmine, 
as  this  thousand  yean  before  was  never  so  terrible." 
See  Ezek.  v.  15.  **  Wlien  I  send  upon  them  the  evil 
arrows  of  famine,"  &c. 

AR8ACE8,  or  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthi- 
•DS,  1  Mace.  xiv.  ii.  Demetrius  Nicanor,  or  Nicator, 
Uaf  of  Syria,  having  invaded  his  country,  at  first 


obtained  several  advantages.  Media  declared  for 
him,  and  the  Elymieans,  Persians,  and  Bactrians 
joined  him ;  but  Arsaces  having  sent  one  of  his  offi- 
eera  to  hun,  under  pretence  of  treating  for  peace,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade ;  his  a4'my  was  cut  off  by  the 
Persians,  and  he  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ar- 
saces. Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiil.  cap.  9;  Justin  lib. 
xxxvi.  and  xli. 

ARSENAL.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  each  man 
his  own  arms,  because  all  went  to  the  wars ;  tiiey 
had  no  arsenals,  or  magazines  of  arms,  because  they 
had  no  regular  troops,  or  soldiers,  in  constant  pay. 
There  were  no  arsenals  in  Israel,  till  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.  David  made  a  large  collection 
of  arms,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  Lord,  in  his 
tabernacle.  The  high-priest,  Jehoiada,  took  them 
out  of  the  treasuiT  of  the  temple,  to  arm  the  people 
and  Levites,  on  the  day  of  the  young  king  Joash's 
elevation  to  the  throne,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.  Solomon 
collected  a  ffreat  quantity  of  arms  in  his  palace  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  and  established  well-provided  ar- 
senals in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  which  he  fortified,  2 
Chron.  xi.  12.  He  sometimes  compelled  the  conquered 
and  tributary  people  to  forge  arms  for  hun,  1  Kings 
X.  25.  Uzziah  not  only  fUmished  his  arsenals  with 
spears,  helmets,  shields,  cuirasses,  swords,  bows,  and 
slings,  but  also  witli  such  machines  as  were  proper 
for  sieges.  Hezekiah  had  the  same  precaution ;  he 
made  stores  of  arms  of  all  sorts,  Jonathan  and  Sunon 
Maccaboeus  had  arsenals  stored  with  ^od  arms ;  not 
only  such  as  had  been  taken  fi-om  their  enemies,  but 
othera  which  they  had  purchased,  or  commissioned 
to  be  forged  for  them. 

ARTABA,  '^orapai,  a  measure  used  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, containing  seventy-two  sextarii,  according 
to  Epiphanius,  (de  Ponderib.  et  Mens.)  and  Isidore 
of  Seville ;  (lib.  xvi.  Origen.)  or,  according  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot's  tables,  one  bushel,  one  gallon,  and  one 
pint ;  allowing,  with  him,  four  pecks  snd  six  pints  to 
the  medimnus,  and  one  pint  to  the  choinix.  It  is 
found  only  in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  or  Dan.  xiv.  3. 
Vulg. 

ARTAXERXES,  (Knronn-w,)a  name  or  title  com- 
mon to  several  kings  of  Persia,  Ezra  iv.  7.  In  Ezra 
vii.  21.  the  same  name  is  written  Knornn-^ 

I.  ARTAXERXES,  a  name  given  by  Ezra  (iv.  7, 
8,  23;  comp.  24.)  to  the  Magus,  called  by  Justin 
Oropastes;  by  Herodotus,  Smerdis;  by  iCschylus, 
Maitlus ;  and  by  Ctesias,  Sphendadates.  After  the 
death  of  Cambyses,  he  usurped  the  government  of 
Persia,  (ante  A.  D.  522J  pretending  to  be  Smerdis, 
son  of  Cyrus,  whom  Cambyses  had  nut  to  death. 
He  probably,  also,  assumed  the  title  or  Artaxerxes, 
though  this  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians. 
This  is  the  Artaxerxes  who  wrote  to  his  govemora 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  signifying,  that,  having  re- 
ceived tlieir  advices  relating  to  the  Jews,  he  required 
them  to  forbid  ^e  Jews  from  rebuilding  Jerusalem. 
Thus,  from  about  ante  A.  D.  522,  the  Jews  did  not 
dare  to  forward  the  repaira  of  the  city  walls,  till  about 
ante  A.  D.  520,  when  Darius  Hystaspes  renewed  the 
royal  permission  to  build  them,  Ezra  iv.  24 ;  v.  vi. — 
Smerdis  reigned  only  about  six  months ;  when  seven 
noblemen  conspired  against  him,  assassinated  him, 
and  placed  Danus  Hystaspes,  one  of  their  number, 
on  the  throne,  mde  A.  D.  521. 

IL  ARTAXERXES  LowGiMAinjs,  the  second  son 
and  successor  of  Xerxes,  ascended  the  Persian  throuc 
ante  A.  D.  464.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  he 
permitted  Ezra  to  return  to  Judea,  with  all  who  in- 
cfined  to  follow  him,  (Ezra  viL  viii.)  and  in  the  twen- 
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tieth  year  of  his  rei^  Nehemiafa  also  obtained  leave 
to  return,  and  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, Neh.  ii.  From  this  year  some  clironologcrs 
conipute  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  of  years,  (Dau.  ix. 
34. \  but  Dr.  Prideaux,  who  discourses  very  copiously 
and  with  great  learning  on  this  prophecy,  maintains 
that  the  decree  mentioned  in  it  tor  restoring  and 
rebuilding  Jerusalem  cannot  be  understood  of  that 
grunted  to  Nehemiah,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes ;  but  of  that  granted  to  Ezra,  by  the  same 
prince,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  r  rom  tlience 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  are  exactly  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  to  a  month ;  for  in  the  montli  of  Nisan 
was  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  same  month,  Nisan,  Christ  suffered ;  just  foiu* 
hundred  and  ninety  years  aAerwards.  (Connect 
part  1.  b.  v^  [Others  suppose  the  Artaxerxes  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  vii.  viiL  to  have  been  Xerxes,  the 
predecessor  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  so  Winer 
and  others  following  Josephus.  But  the  Scripture 
name  of  Xerxes  is  Ahasuerub  ;  (see  this  article ;) 
and  the  authorit}'  of  Josephus  in  this  respect  is  very 
slender;  since  he  makes  Xerxes  reign  35  years; 
whereas  we  know  from  other  accounts  that  he  was 
aasasnnated  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign. — 
Tliis  Artaxerxes  is  said  to  have  received  the  name 
of  Longimanus  from  the  unusual  length  of  his  arms, 
which  were  so  much  out  of  due  proportion,  that 
when  standing  erect,  he  could  touch  Lis  knees.  Oth- 
ers say  he  had  one  arm  or  hand  longer  than  the 
other.  He  died  anle  A.  D.  425,  after  a  mild  reign  of 
2S)  vears.    R. 

ART  EM  AS,  a  disciple  who  was  sent  by  the  apos- 
tle Paul  into  Crete,  in  the  room  of  Titus,  while  the 
latter  continued  with  Paul  at  Nicopolis,  where  he 
passed  the  winter.  Tit.  iii.  IS.  We  know  nothing 
portirnlar  either  of  his  life  or  death. 

ARUBOTII,  or  Araboth,  a  city  or  country  be- 
loD^ing  to  Judah,  (1  Kings  iv.  10.)  the  situation  of 
which  is  not  known. 

AltrMAH,  otherwise  Rumah,  a  city  near  She- 
rlipm,  (Judges  ix.  41.)  where  Abimelech  encamped. 

ARVAD,  properly  Aradus,  the  name  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian city  upon  the  island  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  (xvi.2. 
§13,  14.)  by  Sidonian  deserters,  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11. 
Their  gentile  name  is  Arvadites,  Gen.  x.  18;  1 
Chrou.  L  16.    See  Aradus,  and  Aivtarada.    R. 

ARZA,  governor  of  Tirzah,  in  whose  house  Zimri 
kiH<Hl  Elah,  kins  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xvi.  9. 

ASA,  son  and  successor  of  Abijam,  king  of  Judah, 
(1  Kings  XV.  8.)  began  to  reign  A.  M.  3049,  ante  A.  D. 
IKVS ;  and  reigned  forty-one  years  at  Jerusalem.  Asa 
expelled  those  who,  from  sacrilegious  superstition, 
prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of  their  false  gods; 
purified  Jerusalem  from  the  infimious  practices  at- 
tending the  worship  of  idols;  and  deprived  his 
mother  of  her  office  and  dignity  of  queen,  because 
ahe  err^ctod  an  idol  to  Astarte :  which  idol  he  burnt 
in  tlio  valley  of  Ilinnom.  (See  King's  Mother.) 
Scripturet  however,  reproaches  him  with  not  de- 
ftroyin;^  the  high  places,  which  he,  perhaps,  thought 
it  was  necpssary  to  tolerate,  to  avoid  tlie  greater  evil  of 
idolatry.  He  carried  into  the  house  of  tJie  Lord  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  which  his  fatlier,  Abijam,  had 
vowed  he  wouhi  consecrate;  and  fortified  and  re- 
paired several  cities,  encouraging  his  people  to  this 
labor  while  the  kingdom  was  at  peace.  Aflcr  this, 
he  levied  300,000  men  in  Judah,  armed  witli  shields 
and  pikes;  and  280,000  men  in  Benjamin,  armed 
with  shields  and  bows,  all  men  of  courage  and  valor. 
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About  this  time,  Zerab,  king  of  Ethiopia,  (or  of  Cush. 
that  is,  part  of  Arabia;  see  Cush,  I1I.|  marched 
against  Asa  with  a  million  of  foot,  and  300  chariots 
of  war,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Marcehah  ;  probably 
in  the  iifleeutli  year  of  Asa's  reign.  See  2  Chron.* 
xiv.  9.  A.  M.  30G4.  Asa  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
encamped  in  the  plain  of  Zephatha,  (or  Z^halah,^ 
near  Mareshah.  Asa  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  Goa 
terrified  Zeroh's  army  by  a  panic  fear ;  it  began  to 
fly,  and  Asa  pursued  it  to  GreiTih,  slaying  a  great 
number.  Asa's  army  then  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
loaded  witli  booty,  (2  Chron.  xiv.  15 ;  xv.  I,  2.)  and 
were  met  by  the  prophet  Azariah,  who  encouraged, 
warned,  and  exhorted  them.  Asa,  being  thus  ani- 
mated with  new  courage,  destroved  the  idols  of  Ju- 
dah, Benjamin,  and  mount  Ephraim;  repaired  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings ;  assemoled  Judah,  and  Ben- 
jamin, with  many  from  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Ephraim, 
and  Manasseh ;  and  on  the  third  montli,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  a  solemn  festivaL 
Of  the  cattle  taken  from  Zerah,  tliey  sacrificed  700 
oxen,  and  7000  sheep ;  they  renewed  the  covenant 
with  the  Lord ;  and  declared,  that  whosoever  would 
not  seek  the  Lord  should  be  put  to  death.  God  gave 
them  peace ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  according 
to  the  Chronicles,  was  quiet  till  the  thirty-fiflh  year 
of  Asa*  But  there  are  difficulties  concerning  this 
year ;  and  it  is  thought  probable,  that  we  should  read 
the  twenty-fifth,  instead  of  the  tbirty-fiith,  since 
Baasha,  who  made  war  on  Asa,  lived  no  longer  than 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  1  Kings  xvi.  8.  In  the 
thirty-sixth  (rather,  says  Calmet,  the  twenty'sixlk) 
year  of  Asa,  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  began  to  fortify 
Komah,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ju- 
dah and  Israel,  to  hinder  the  IsraeHtes  firom  resorting 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  temple  of  tlie  Lord 
at  Jerusalem.  Whereupon  Asa  sent  to  Benhadad, 
king  of  Damascus,  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  his  pal- 
ace, and  of  the  temple,  to  prevail  on  him  to  break  his 
alliance  with  Baasha,  ana  to  invade  his  territories, 
that  Baasha  might  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  design 
at  Ramah.  Benhadad  accepted  Asa's  presents,  and 
invaded  Baasha's  country,  where  he  took  several 
cities  belonging  to  Naphtali;  Baasha  being  forced 
to  retire  from  lUmali,  to  defend  bis  dominions  nearer 
home,  Asa  immediately  ordered  his  people  to  Ra- 
mah, carried  off  all  the  materials  prepared  by 
Baasha,  and  employed  them  in  building  Geba  and 
Mizpah.  At  this  time,  the  prophet  Hanani  came  to 
Asa,  and  said,  [2  Chron.  xvi.  7.)  **  Because  thou  hast 
rehed  on  tlie  kmg  of  Svria,  ana  not  on  the  Lord  thy 
God,  herein  thou  hast  done  foolishly ;  therefore,  from 
henceforth,  thou  shalt  have  vnirs.''  Asa,  offended 
at  these  reproaches,  put  the  prophet  in  chains,  at 
the  same  time  ordering  the  execution  of  several  per- 
sons m  Judah.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  feet,  and  the 
clisorder,  rising  upward,  kuled  him.  Scripture  re- 
proaches him  witli  having  recourse  rather  to  physi- 
cians than  to  the  Lord.  His  ashes  were  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  which  he  had  provided  for  himself, 
in  the  city  of  David,  after  his  body  had  been  burned. 
A.  M.  3090,  aii^  A.  D.  914. 
ASAHEL,  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  brother  of  Joab: 
of  David's  thirty  heroes,  and  extremely  swift  or 
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foot ;  killed  by  Abner,  at  the  battle  of  Gibeon,  2 
Sam.  ii.  18, 19. 

ASAHIAH,  one  of  the  persons  sent  by  king  Jo- 
siah  to  consult  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  concerning 
the  book  of  the  law,  found  in  the  temple,  2  Kings 
xxii.  14. 
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ASAPH,  son  of  Barachias,  of  the  tribe  of  I^vi, 
father  of  Zaccur,  Joseph,  Nethaniah,  and  Asarelah, 
and  a  celebrated  musician,  in  David's  time,  1  Chron. 
ny.  1,  2.  In  the  distribution  of  the  Levites,  which 
^at  prince  directed  (or  the  service  of  the  temple,  he 
appomtod  Kohath*8  fiunilv  to  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle, abofit  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices;  Merari's 
fiunily  to  the  left;  and  Gerson's  family  to  the 
right.  Asaph,  who  was  of  Gerson's  family,  presided 
over  this  band ;  and  his  descendants  had  the  same 
place  and  rank.  There  are  twelve  Psalms  with 
Asaph's  name  prefixed,  viz.  the  50th,  and  from  the 
73d  to  the  83d ;  but  whether  Asaph  composed  the 
woids  and  the  music ;  or  David  the  words,  and 
Asaph  the  music ;  or  whether  some  of  Asaph's  de- 
scendants wrote  them,  and  prefixed  to  them  the  name 
of  that  eminent  master  of^the  music  of  the  temple, 
or  of  that  division  of  singers  of  which  Asaph's  fam- 
ily was  the  head,  is  not  certain.  All  these  psalms, 
though  generally  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  do 
not  suit  Asaph's  time;  some  were  written  during 
the  captivity,  others  in  Jehoshaphat's  time.  ''A 
Psalm  for  Asaph,"  might  mean  a  Psalm  for  Asaph's 
family. 

ASENATH,  daughter  of  Potiphar,  priest  of  Heli- 
opolis,  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45.)  and 
mother  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (See  Potiphar, 
ad  Jin,)  [Tne  Seventy,  whose  authority  is  worth 
something  in  Egyptian  names,  vnrite  '^otti^,  which 
is  eauivalent  to  tne  Egyptian  or  Coptic  ^a-JSTeiUii 
i.  e.  Monging  to  MUh,  3ie  Egyptian  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, corresponding  to  the  Minerva  of  the  Greeks. 
See  Greppo,  Hieroglyph.  Syst.  Append,  p.  236. 
Champollion,  Pantheon  Egyptien,  no.  6.    R. 

ASHAN,  (smokej)  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  42.) 
but  afterwards  apparently  yielded  to  Simeon,  Josh. 
xix.  7.  Eusebius  says  that,  in  his  time,  Beth-Ashan 
was  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  west.  In  1  Sam. 
XXX.  30,  it  is  called  Chor-ashan,  i.  e.  Jwmaee  of 
sinoke. 

ASHDOD,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  never  con- 
?uered  by  t];iem.  Josh.  xiii.  8 ;  xv.  46,  47 ;  1  Sam.  v. 
;  vi.  17,  etc.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Azotus. 
Here  stood  the  temple  of  Dagon ;  and  hither  the 
ark  was  first  brought,  after  the  fatal  batde  at  Eben- 
ezer,  1  Samuel  v.  1,  seq.  It  sustained  many  sie^s, 
e.  g.  by  Tartan,  the  Assyrian  general,  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah ;  JIs.  xx.  1.)  afterwards  by  Psamtnet- 
ichus,  kinff  of  Egypt,  contemporary  with  Manasseh, 
Amon,  and  Josiim.  This  siege  is  said  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  157.)  to  have  lasted  twenty-nine  years!  It  was 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Maccabees,  and  destroyed 
by  Jonathan ;  (1  Mace.  v.  16 ;  x.  77,  seq.)  but  was 
again  restored  by  the  Roman  general  Gabinius. 
(Jos.  Ant  xiv.  5.  i,\  At  the  present  day,  it  is  a  mis- 
erable village,  still  called  Eadud,  Seie  also  the 
article  Azotus.    R. 

ASHDOTH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  called 
Ashdoth-pisgah,  (Josh.  xii.  3;  xiii.  20.)  because  it 
was  seated  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pisgah. 
The  word  signifies  low  places^  or  rootnef,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain. 

ASHER,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah, 
Leah's  maid.  He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Gen.  xlix.  20 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  24.  The  mheritance  of 
his  tribe  lay  in  a  very  firutful  country,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  with  Libanus  north,  Carmel  and  the  tribe  of 
Isaachar  south,  and  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  easL 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  with  the  whole  of  Phcsnicia,  were 
anigned  aa  the  territory  of  this  tribe,  (Josh.  xix.  25, 


seq.)  but  it  never  possessed  tlie  whole  range  of  di 
trict  assigned  to  it,  Judg.  i.  31.    See  Canaan. 

ASHER,  a  city  between  Scythopolis  and  Sh 
chem,  And,  consequently,  remote  from  the  tribe  ( 
Ashcr,  Josh.  xvii.  7.  In  the  Old  Itinerary  to  Jcr 
salem,  it  is  placed  between  Scythopolis  and  Neap 
lis,  which  is  the  same  as  Shechem.  Eusebius  sai 
it  was  in  Manasseh,  15  miles  from  Neapolis,  towar 
Scythopolis. 

ASHES.  To  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
to  he  down  amon^  ashes,  was  an  external  sign 
self-affliction  for  sm,  or  of  grief  under  misfortui 
We  find  it  adopted  by  Job ;  (chap.  ii.  8.)  by  ma 
Jews  when  in  great  fear ;  (Esth.  iv.  3.)  and  by  t 
king  of  Nineveh,  Jonah  iii.  6.  Homer  describes  < 
Laertes  grieving  for  the  absence  of  his  son, — *'sle( 
ing  in  the  apartment  where  the  slaves  slept,  in  i 
ashes  near  the  fire."  Compare  Jer.  vi.  26.  "  Danj 
ter  of  my  people, — ^wallo  w  thyself  in  ashes."  "  I 
but  dust  and  ashes,"  said  Abraham  to  the  Lo 
(Gen.  xviii.  27.)  indicating  his  deep  sense  of  his  o 
meanness  in  comparison  with  God.  God  thn^nt 
to  shower  down  dust  and  ashes  on  the  lands  insti 
of  rain ;  (Deut.  xxviii.  24.)  thereby  to  make  th 
barren  instead  of  blessing  tljem.  (See  Rain.)  1 
Psalmist,  in  great  sorrow,  says,  poetically,  that 
had  ''eaten  ashes,"  Ps.  cii.  9.  He  sat  on  ashes, 
threw  them  on  his  head ;  his  food  was  sprint 
with  the  ashes  wherewith  he  was  himself  cove 
So  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iii.  16.)  introduces  Jerusal 
saying,  "  The  Lord  hath  covered  me  with  ash 
There  was  a  sort  of  ley  and  lustral  water,  made  ^ 
the  ASHES  of  the  heifer,  sacrificed  on  the  great 
of  expiation ;  these  ashes  were  distributed  to 
people,  and  used  in  purifications,  bv  sprinklinj 
such  as  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  been  prcsei 
fimerals,  Numb.  xix.  17. 

The  ancient  Persians  had  a  punishment  w 
consisted  in  executing  certain  criminals  by  sti 
them  in  ashes.  (Valerius  Maximus,  Ub.  ix.  caj 
Thus  the  wicked  Menelaus  was  despatched, 
caused  the  troubles  which  had  disquieted  Ju 
(2  Mace.  xiii.  5,  6.]  being  thrown  headlong  ir 
tower,  fifly  cubits  ueep,  which  was  filled  with  c 
to  a  certain  height  The  action  of  the  criinin 
disengage  himself,  plunged  him  still  deeper  ii 
whirhng  ashes ;  and  this  a^tation  was  increase 
a  wheel,  wliich  kept  tliem  in  continual  movei 
till  he  was  entirely  stifled. 

ASHIMA,  a  deity  of  very  uncertain  o 
adored  by  the  men  of  Hamath,  who  were  settl 
Samaria,  2  Kings  xvii.  90.  Some  of  tlie  ra 
say,  that  Ashima  had  the  shape  of  an  ape  ;  c 
that  of  a  lamb,  a  goat,  or  a  satyr.  (Selden,  de 
S^.  Suntagm,  ii.  cap.  9.  et  AddiHonu  And. 
^Sidan^  .Tney  who  think  this  divinity  was  ui 
seem  to  have  had  regard  to  the  sound  of  the 
SimOy  which  has  some  relation  to  the  Greek 
for  an  ape,  Simia :  but  the  Hebrews  have  at 
wcMd  for  an  ape,  Levit.  xvii.  7.  Botli  the  af 
the  goat  were  worshipped  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
(Dic^or.  Sicul.  Ub.  i.  Basnage,  Antiq.  Jud.  ton 
190.)— The  name  Aahima  may  very  well  be 
pared  with  the  Persian  asuman,  heaven ;  in 
acmdnd;  so  Gesenius,  in  his  Manual  Lex. 
This,  also,  according  to  the  magi,  is  the  name 
angel  of  death,  who  separates  the  souls  of  inei 
their  bodies,  and  also  presides  over  the  27th  < 
every  solar  month  in  the  Persian  year ;  ivhich, 
fore,  is  called  by  his  name.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  i 
p.  I41.)—It  may  be  further  observed,  that  thei 
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pie  came  from  Uamatfa,  or  Emesa,  a  city  of  Qyrm^ 
on  the  liyer  Orontes ;  and  we  read,  in  Herodian,  that 
the  sun  was  adored  in  this  city,  under  the  name  of 
ElakrGabalah ;  whence  the  emperor  Heliogabalus 
took  his  name.  The  god,  Elagabal,  was  represented 
by  a  larffe  stone,  round  at  the  bottom,  which,  rising 
insensibTy  to  a  point,  terminated  in  a  conic  or  pyram* 
idal  figure.  His  worship  became  celebrated  at 
Rome,  from  the  time  of  Hdiogabalus,  who  caused  a 
magnificent  temple  to  be  erected  to  him.  Around 
this  temple  were  several  altars,  on  which  hecatombs 
of  bulls,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep,  were  sacrificed 
every  mominff,  and  abundance  of  excellent  wine  and 
spices  poureci  out. 

ASHCHENAZ,  (Jer.  H.  27.)  and  ASHKENAZ, 
(Gen.  z.  3.)  proper  name  of  a  son  of  Cromer,  and  of 
a  tribe  of  his  descendants.  In  Jeremiah,  this  tribe  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  that  shall  execute  the  di- 
vine judgments  upon  Babylon,  and  is  placed  together 
with  Ararat  and  J^nm^  provinces  of  Armenia. 
Hence  the  conjecture  is  not  improbable,  that  Ashke- 
naz  itself  was  also  a  tribe  and  province  of  Ar- 
menia ;  or,  at  least,  lay  not  far  from  it,  near  the  Cau- 
casus, or  towards  the  Black  sea.  Further  than  this 
we  can  have  no  data.  See  Rosenmueller,  Bib.  Geog. 
I.  i.  t238.    R. 

ASHNAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  33. 

ASHPENAZ,  intendant,or  governor  of  king  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's eunuchs,  who  changed  the  name  of 
Daniel  and  his  companions,  Dan.  i.  3. 

ASHTAROTH,  see  Astaroth. 

ASHUR,  a  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  name  to  As- 
syria. It  is  believed,  that  he  dwelt  originally  in  the 
bad  of  Shinar,  and  about  Babylonia;  but  was  com- 
pelled by  Nirarod  to  remove  tnence,  higher  towards 
the  springs  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  province  of  Assyria, 
where  he  built  Nineveh,  Renoboth,  Calah,  and 
Re6en.  This  is  the  sense  sometimes  given  to  Gen.  x. 
1 1, 12 :  *«  Out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  went  forth  Ashur, 
and  builded  Nineveh,"  &c.  But  others  understand 
it  to  speak  of  Nimrod,  who  left  his  own  country,  and 
attacked  Assyria,  which  he  overcame,  built  Nineveh, 
and  here  established  the  seat  of  his  empire.  The 
prophet  Micah  (chap.  v.  6.)  calls  Assyria  me  land  of 
Nirnrod.  (See  Bochart,  in  Phaleg,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.) 
See  AssTKiA. 

ASIA.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  strangers  to 
the  division  of  the  earth  into  parts  or  quarters;  and 
hence  we  never  find  the  word  Asia  in  anv  Hebrew 
book.  It  occurs  only  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  in  the  New  Testament. 

Asia  is  separated  fit>m  Europe  by  the  Tanais  or 
Don,  the  Euxine,  iEgean,  and  Af  editerraneau  seas ; 
the  Red  sea  and  i^mus  of  Suez  divide  it  fix>m  Africa. 
This  part  of  the  fflobe  is  regarded  as  having  been  the 
moat  favored.  Here  the  first  man  was  created ;  here 
the  patriarchs  lived ;  here  the  law  was  given ;  here 
the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  monarchies  were 
formed;  and  firom  hence  the  first  founders  of  cities 
and  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  conducted 
their  colonies.  In  Asia,  our  blessed  Redeemer  ap- 
peared, wrought  salvation  for  mankind,  died,  and 
rose  again ;  and  fiom  hence  the  light  of  the  gospel 
has  been  dlfiused  over  the  world.  Laws,  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  reli^ons,  almost  all  have  had  their  origin  in 
Asia.  The  sod  is  finjtfhl,  and  abounds  with  ul  the 
luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries  of  life. 

Aflia  was  generally  divided  into  Major  and  Minor. 
Aaia  Minor  was  a  large  country,  (Acts  xix.  10.)  lyinff 
between  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea  northward,  and 
the  Mediterranean  aottthwaid.  It  is  now  called  Ana- 


tolia, or  Natolia.  Ana  Major  denotes  all  the  rest  of 
the  Asiatic  continent  Asia  Minor  contained  the 
provinces  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Cilicia,  Pamphy  lia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Troas--lill  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ; — ^Lydia,  Ionia,  and  iEolis — ^which  are  some- 
times included  under  Lydia — Caria,  Doris,  and  Lycia. 
Of  these,  Lydia  and  Caria — ^taken  in  their  larger 
acceptations,  the  latter  including  Doris — ^Mysia  and 
Phrygia,  including  Troaa  or  Phryria  Minor,  formed 
the  Roman  proconsular  Asia,  which  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  oe  the  same  as  the  Scripture  Asia.  But, 
as  Dr.  Wells  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  Mysia, 
Phrygin,  and  Troas,  are  reckoned  by  the  sacred 
writer  as  distinct  provinces  from  the  Asia  so  called 
in  Scripture.  [It  is  therefore  more  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  by  Asia,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be 
understood,  (1.)  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Acts  xix. 
26,  27 ;  XX.  4, 16, 18 ;  xxvii.  2,  &c.  or  (2.)  only  pro- 
consular Asia,  i.  e.  the  reffion  of  Ionia,  or  the  whole 
western  coast,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital,  and 
which  Strabo  also  c^iUs  Asia ;  (lib.  xiv.)  thus  in  Acts 
ii.  9;  vi.  9;  xix.  10,  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  L  1 ; 
Rev.  i.  4, 11.  Cicero  speaks  of  proconsular  Asia  as 
containing  the  provinces  of  Phrygia,  M^sia,  Caria, 
and  Lydia.    (Pro.  Place.  27.  Ep.  Fam.  u.  15.)    R. 

ASlARCHiE,  or  A»ub  PrincipeSt  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Acts,  (chap.  xix. 
31,  "Certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,"  Eng.  tr.)— -were 
high-priests  of  Ama.  [In  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  peraons  were  selected  from  among 
the  more  opulent  citizens,  to  preside  over  the  things 
pertaining  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit  annual 
games  and  theatrical  amusements,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, in  honor  of  the  gods,  in  the  manner  of  the 
ediles  at  Rome.  These  ofiicers  received  theu*  titles 
from  the  province  to  which  they  belonged,  as  S^- 
iarchj  (2  Mace.  xii.  2.)  Lydarchj  Cariorcft,  etc.  and,  of 
course,  in  proconsular  Asia,  they  were  called  An- 
archa.  Their  appointment  was  annual,  and  was 
made  in  the  following  manner:  At  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  L  e.  about  the  autumnal  equinox,tne  sev- 
eral cities  of  Asia  held  each  a  public  assembly,  in  order 
to  nominate  one  of  their  citizens  as  Asiarch.  A  per- 
son was  then  sent  to  the  general  council  of  the  prov- 
ince, at  some  one  of  the  principal  cities,  as  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Sardis,  etc.  who  publicly  announced  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  had  been  selected.  From 
the  persons  thus  nominated  by  the  different  cities, 
the  council  desiffnated  ten;  and  from  these  the 
Roman  proconsuiappointed  one  to  predde  over  all 
that  pertained  to  the  honor  and  worsnip  of  the  gods. 
This  person  was  especially  called  Anarch;  while 
those,  also,  who  had  formerly  held  the  office,  sdU 
retained  the  name ;  or  perhaps  it  was  also  borne  by 
the  other  nine  persons  who  were  designated  b}r  the 
council,  and  who  were  the  colleagues  and  adviaera 
of  the  chief  j^morc^  Their  place  of  residence  was 
at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Cyzicus,  or  at  any 
other  city  where  the  council  was  held.  See  on 
Acts  xix.  31,  Kuinoel,  Hammond,  Poll  Synopa. 
Also  Winer,  Bib.  Realw.jp.  61.    R. 

These  chiefi,  then  holding  such  games  at  Ephe- 
sus, out  of  friendly  consideration  for  Paul,  restrained 
him  from  appearing,  as  he  proposed,  in  the  theatre, 
during  the  sedition  raised  by  Demetrius,  the  gold- 
smith, respecting  Diana  of  Ephesus.  The  Asiarchs 
were  firequently  priests  of  the  reli^on  whoae  mnee 
they  celebrated:  thus,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp,  Philip  the  Asiarch  (a  litde  afterwards  called 
the  high-prieet)  is  aolicited  to  let  out  a  lion  ifaintt 
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Polycarp,  which  he  declares  he  could  not  do,  because 
that  kmd  of  spectacle  was  over.  These  Asiarchs 
should  by  no  means  l)e  confounded  with  the  archon, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Ephesus ;  for  they  were  rep- 
resentatives, not  of  a  single  city,  but  of  many  cities 
united.  The  dignity  was  ffreat;  but  the  expense 
also  was  great ;  so  that  only  men  of  wealth  could 
tmdertake  it.  Hence  we  iind  Aristides  exerting  him- 
self strenuously  to  be  discharged  from  this  costly 
office,  to  which  he  had  been  three  or  four  times 
nominated.  This  notion  of  the  Asiarchs  is  con- 
firmed by  a  medal  of  Rliodes,  struck  under  Hadrian, 
on  the  reverse  of  which  we  read,  "a  coin  strurk  in 
common  by  thirteen  cities,  in  honor  of  tlio  magis- 
trate of  Rhodes,  Claudio  Fronto,  As  i arch  and  high- 
priest  of  the  thirteen  cities." 

The  consideration  of  these  Asiarchs  for  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  during  the  tumult,  is  not  only  extremely 
honorable  to  his  character,  and  to  theirs,  but  is  also 
a  strong,  confirmation  of  the  remark  made  by  the 
evangelist,  (ver.  10.)  that  "all  they  who  dwelt  in 
Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord,  lioth  Jews  and 
Grreeks."  It  shows  also  in  what  light  the  tumult  of 
Demetrius  was  beheld,  since  he  took  especial  care 
to  observe  that  "all  Asia"  worshipped  their  goddess. 
Yet  were  the  very  Asiarchs,  now  engaged  in  this 
worship,  intent  on  saving  the  man  whom  Deme- 
trius represented  as  its  most  formidable  enemy. 
Though  there  was,  properly  speaking,  only  one 
Asiarch  at  a  time,  yet  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  office  retained  the  title ;  for  which  reason  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  plural  by  tlie  evangelist. 

ASKELON,  a  city  in  the  land  of  tlie  Philistines, 
between  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  on  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. After  the  death  of  Jdishua,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  took  Askelon;  but  it  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the  Philis- 
tines, Judges  i.  11.  [The  propliots  Amos,  (i.  8.) 
Zephaniah,  (ii.  4.)  and  Jeremiah  (xlvii.  5, 7.)  announce 
destruction  to  it,  as  also  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
Philistines.  In  the  foiuth  century,  Askelon,  like 
Ashdod,  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  and  remained 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventli  renturj',  when  the 
Arabs  took  possession  of  Palestine.  The  city  under- 
went various  fortunes  during  the  misades,  till  at 
length  it  was  razed,  by  the  lalwrs  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans  in  common,  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  between  Richard  and  Saladin,  A.  D.  1192. 
Since  that  time,  this  fonnerly  opulent,  splendid,  and 
strong  city,  has  remained  a  desolate  heap  of  niins. 
Dr.  Richardson  thus  describes  its  present  state : 
"Askelon  was  one  of  the  proiid«'st  satrapies  of  the 
Philistines;  now  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  within  its 
walls;  and  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  is  fiihilled, 
*The  king  shall  perish  from  Gaza,  and  Askelon 
shall  not  be  inhabited,*  Zech.  ix.  G.  When  the 
prophecy  was  uttered,  both  citirs  were  in  an  rqiially 
flourishing  condition,  and  notliiiig  hut  tlic  prescience 
of  Heaven  could  pronounce  on  which  of  the  two, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  vir.l  of  liis  wratli  should 
thus  be  poured  out  Gaza  is  truly  without  a  kiiij. 
The  lofty  towers  of  Askelon  lie  scr.itcrcd  on  tiie 
ground,  and  the  ruins  within  its  walls  do  not  shelter 
a  human  being.  How  is  the  wrath  of  man  made  to 
praise  his  Creator !" 

The  ancients  mention  the  wine  of  Askelon  with 
applause ;  as  also  the  onions,  which  grew  hero  in 
abundance.  (Plmy,  H.  N.  xix.  6.)  Indeed,  the  name 
shalot,  Fr.  tctuilottej  Ital.  acalosrniOj  seems  to  be  cor- 
rupted out  ofAacaionUi^  it  being  properly  the  aUium 
^"^  >*  A<^oording  to  an  ancient  tradition. 


Derceto,  the  mother  of  the  Babylonish  queen  Scmi- 
ramis,  cast  herself  headlong  into  a  lake  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  tliis  city,  in  order  to  preserve  her  honor  from 
a  young  man  who  was  pursuing  her ;  and  was  thcru 
tnmsformed  into  a  fish.  On  this  account,  the  Syri- 
ans ate  no  fish ;  and  worshipped  Derceto  as  a  god- 
dess in  tlie  fonn  of  a  fish  with  the  head  of  a  woniau. 
This  same  divinity,  probably  the  emblem  of  ilie 
prolific  powers  of  nature,  the  Greeks  seem  to  iiavc 
adored  as  the  hea\'enlv  Venus.  At  least  tliis  latter 
had  a  temple  at  Askelon,  which  was  plundered  of  lU 
riches  by  the  Scythians.  (Herodot  i.  105.)  Com- 
pare the  article  Dagon. 

Askelon  was  the  birthplace  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  of  several  distinguished  Mussuhnans.    *R. 

ASMODEUS,or  AsMODi,  an  evil  spirit,  mentioned 
in  the  apocryphal  book  Tobit,  as  having  beset  Sarali, 
the  daughter  of  Raguel,  and  killed  her  seven  first 
husbands,  whom  she  had  married  before  Tobit  (iii. 
8 ;  vi.  14 ;  viii.  2,  3.)  The  rabbins  have  various 
legends  respecting  tliis  spirit  He  is  properly  llie  same 
as  Ashmadaiy  and  also  Abaddon^  and,  therefore,  tlic 
same  as  the  Greek  •'IpoUyon^  i.  e.  the  angel  of  death. 

ASMONEAXS,  a  name  given  to  tlie  Maccabees, 
descendants  of  Mattathias,  who  was,  according  to 
Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  xii.  ciip,  8.)  the  great-grandson 
of  Asmonceus.  The  faniilv  of  the  Asmonseons  bo- 
came  ver>'  illustrious  in  the  later  times  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth ;  it  was  the  support  of  the 
religion  and  lil)erty  of  the  Jews ;  and  possessed  the 
supreme  authority,  from  Mattathias  to  Herod  tht 
Great  See  Maccabees.  It  is  no  where  saic 
whether  the  Asmonaeans  were  of  the  race  of  Joze 
deck,  in  whose  family  the  oflice  of  high-priest  con- 
tinued in  a  lineal  descent,  till  Alcimus  was  promoiec 
to  that  dignity.  This  is  certain  of  the  Asmonseans 
that  they  were  of  tlie  course  of  Joarib,  which  wai 
the  first  class  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  ;  and,  therefore 
on  failure  of  the  former  pontifical  family,  (which  hac 
now  happened  by  the  flight  of  Onias,  son  of  Onias 
into  Eg\pt,)they  had  tlie  best  right  to  succeed  to  iha 
station. '  Under  tliis  right  Jonathan  took  the  ofiice 
when  nominated  to  it  by  tlie  reigning  king  in  Syria 
being  also  elected  thereto  by  the  general  suftrage  o1 
the  people.     Prid.  Connect.  &c.  Part  II.  book  iv. 

ASNAPPER,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  sent  th< 
Cutha^ans  into  Israel,  Ezra  iv.  10.  Many  tliink  thi 
was  Salmoneser ;  but  others,  with  more  probability 
think  it  was  Esar-haddon. 

ASP,  a  kind  of  serpent,  whose  poison  is  of  such  rapi( 
operation,  that  it  kills  almost  tlie  instant  it  penetrate: 
without  a  possihihiy  of  remedy.  It  is  said  to  be  ver 
small.  The  most  remarkable  mention  of  it  in  Scriptur 
is  in  Psalm  Iviii.  4.  where  the  adder  or  asp  (irc)  is  sai 
to  "  stop  its  cars,  that  it  may  not  hear  the  voice  of  th 
charmer."  This  is  supposed  by  Forskal  to  l>e  the  cc 
htber  Baeiain^whose  bite  causes  instant  death.  Soiii 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  sort  of  asp  really  doa 
whii'h  is  the  most  dangerous  of  its  kind,  and  that  tli 
Psalmist  here  S[>eak8  of  this.  (Bochart,  de  Aiiinia 
Sacr.  Part  II.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i\)  Others  thuik  that  tli 
asp,  when  old,  becomes  deaf;  others,  that  it,  as  we 
as  other  seq)ents,  hears  exquisitely  well,  but  xhn 
when  any  one  attempts  to  charm  it,  it  stops  its  ear 
by  applying  one  very  close  to  the  earth,  mid  sic»] 
ping  the  other  with  the  end  of  its  tail.  Tlie  rxpivi 
sion  is,  probably,  taken  from  actual  observation  c 
nature.  That  serpents  are  overcome,  as  if  chaniie( 
so  that,  while  they  would  bite  some  persons  wii 
great  violence,  they  are  harmless  to  others,  is 
known  fiwt:  but  the  mode  of  nroducing  this  etie< 
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has  not  yet  been  communicated  to  European  travel- 
lers. A  Hottentot  informed  Mr.  Taylor,  that  in  his 
country,  the  naja,  or  hooded  snake,  was  charmed  by 
a  pecuUar  whistle,  which  he  repeated  several  times : 
but  from  his  description  of  the  attitude  and  situation 
of  the  creature,  as  hiding  itself  behind  rocks,  in  holes, 
6c^.  and  putting  out  its  head  from  its  retreat,  as  if 
to  listen,  he  could  conceive  no  idea  of  a  charm, 
strictly  so  called.  The  attention  of  the  creature 
seeni^  to  be  excited  by  the  whisded  tune,  and  that 
instant  opportunity  was  taken  to  knock  him  on  the 
bead.  But  if  there  be  a  kind  of  asp,  over  which 
such  a  whistle,  &c.  has  no  power  to  excite  his  atten- 
tion,  but  he  steadily  keeps  himself  safe  within  his 
hole  of  concealment,  this  may  coincide  with  tlic 
Psalmist's  idea,  and  justify  the  expression  used  by 
him.  Such  a  serpent,  so  hid  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock, 
may  look  at  his  enemy,  and  may  preserve  himself 
motionless  and  secure,  notwithstanding  every  art  to 
endce  him  from  his  hiding  place. 

[The  true  asp  of  the  ancients  seems  to  be  entirely 
unknown.  It  is  frequently  menuoned  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  in  such  a  careless  and  indefinite  man- 
ner, that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  species  with 
precison.  Critics  are  still  undecided  with  respect 
to  the  species  by  which  Cleopatra  procured  her 
death ;  and,  indeed,  whether  she  was  bitten  or  stung 
at  alL  In  tlie  English  version,  the  word  is  uni- 
formly used  for  the  Heb.  fno,  die  coluber  Baetaen  of 
Fonlud.  In  Rom.  iii.  14,  the  Greek  word  uanif  oc- 
curs, and  it  is  also  used  by  the  Seventy  in  Ps.  cxl.  4. 
(3.)  where  it  is  for  the  Heb.  aw^r*  adder.    R. 

ASPHALTU9,  or  Jews'  Pitch,  bitumen^  a  guminv, 
inflammable  mineral  substance,  with  a  smooth, 
shining  sur&ce,  and  usually  of  a  dark  brown  color,  not 
unhke  common  pitch.  It  is  found  in  nature,  partly 
as  a  dry,  bard  fossil,  mingled  with  chalk,  niarle, 
g}'psum,  or  slate ;  and  pardy  as  a  fluid,  tar-like  sub- 
stance, issuing  from  crevices  in  rocks,  and  from  tlie 
earth,  or  swimming  on  inland  lakes.  This  last  oc- 
curs most  frequently  on  the  Dead  sea;  compare 
Gen.  xiv.  10.  Tacitus  IlisL — ^The  ancients  used  tliis 
production,  among  other  things,  instead  of  mortar, 
aiid  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  cemented  by  it,  Gen. 
xj.  3.  lu  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon  dierc  were 
abundant  springs  of  asphaltus,  at  the  place  called  /», 
or  Hit ;  Hee  DlIeriwHot,  Bib.  Orient,  art.  Uil.  It 
was  u8<Mi  also  to  cover  boats,  etc.  (Gen.  vi.  14; 
Ex.  ii.  2.)  and  was,  moreover,  much  employed  in  the 

Erei)aration  of  medicines,  and  particularly  in  em- 
ahning  dead  boilies.  Joseph.  Ant.  hb.  v.  de  Bello, 
cap.  iv.  seu  cap.  v.  in  Lat.  p.  81>2.  The  asphaltus  of 
the  Di'ad  sea,  which  rises,  at  particular  seasons,  from 
the  l)ottoni  of  the  lake,  is  thought  to  be  superior  to 
every  other  kind.  The  Arabians  fish  for  it  dilipntly, 
or  piiiur  it  on  the  sliore, whiUier  the  wind  drives  it. 
It  is  s^hiiuDfT,  dark,  heavy,  and  of  a  strong  smell 
wlji'ii  hiirnt. 

ASPH  AR,  a  lake  in  the  district  of  Tekoah,  (1  Mace. 
ix.  *S\.)  which  Calmet  takes  to  be  the  Dead  sea. 

I.  AS:^,  an  animal  well  known  for  domestic  uses ; 
niitl  fn^qucntly  mentioned  in  Srripture.  People  of 
tiic  first  quality  in  Palestine  rode  ou  sHses.  Deborah, 
in  her  sung,  detscribes  the  nobles  of  the  laud  as  those 
irAo  ride  on  trhitt  asses;  (Judg.  v.  10;  comp.  Bib. 
RcfKis.  i.  p.  ^f^.)  Jair  ot  Gilcad  had  thirty  sons, 
wlio  rode  on  as  many  asses,  and  commanded  in  thirtv 
I'iii'.^ ;  ( ib.  X.  4.)  and  Alidou,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
hod  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  who  rode  on 
se>ent7  asi^cs,  (Judg.  xu.  14;  comp.  2  Sam.  xvii. 
23b  etc)     The  oriental  oases  are  not  to  be  com- 


pared with  those  of  northern  coimtries;  bat  are  ftr 
more  stately,  active,  and  lively.  Indeed  they  were 
anciently,  as  still,  highly  prized ;  and  were  also  pre- 
ferred for  riding,  esuecially  tbeahe-asses,  on  account 
of  their  sure-footedness.  Hence  we  so  oflen  find 
mention  of  she-asses  alone. — The  ass  was  unclean 
by  the  law,  because  it  did  not  chew  the  cud.  To 
draw  with  an  ox  and  an  asa  together  was  prohibitedi 
Lev.  xi.  26. 

We  read  in  Matt.  xxi.  4.  that,  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  (ix.  9.)  our  Saviour  rooe  on 
an  ass  into  Jerusalem,  in  a  trimnphant  manner.  Thla 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  by  some ;  but  we 
ought  to  consider,  not  only  that  the  greatest  men  in 
Israel  rode  on  asses  anciently,  as  we  have  seen  above^ 
but,  also,  that  God  had  tliought  fit  absolutely  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  horses  and  of  chariots  for  war ; 
(Deut  xvii.  16 ;  compare  Josh.  xi.  6.)  that  David  rode 
on  a  mule,  and  ordered  Solomon  to  use  it  at  his  cor- 
onation ;  (1  Kings  i.  33,  34.|  that  afterwards,  when 
Solomon  and  succeeding  pnnces  multiplied  horses, 
they  were  rebuked  for  it ;  (Isaiah  ii.  o,  7 ;  xxxi.  1 ; 
Hosea  xiv.  3»]  and  that  the  removal  of  horses  is 
promised  in  tlie  days  of  the  Messiah,  Hosea  i.  7 ; 
Micah  V.  10, 11 ;  Zech.  ix.  10.  So  that  on  the  whole 
we  find,  that  this  action  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  viewed 
not  merely  as  an  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  but 
also  as  a  revival  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  Hebrew 
custom.  An  uncertainty,  if  not  a  difficulty,  has  been 
started,  whether  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, or  to  that  of  Mr.  Hervey,  in  respect  to  the 
kind  of  ass  on  which  our  Lord  rode  into  Jerusalem. 
Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  diat  the  eastern  asses  are 
larger  and  much  better  than  oure,  and  that  our 
Lord*s  triumphant  entry  was  not  degraded  by  indig- 
nity ;  though  kumble^  it  was  not  mean.  Mr.  Henley, 
on  the  contrary,  glories  in  whatever  of  meanness  and 
disrepute  attached  to  that  circumstance.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  much  of  that  extreme 
meanness,  which  some  have  found  in  the  character 
and  situation  of  Jesus,  arises  from  their  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  local  customs  and  manners,  and 
is  greatly  diminished  on  closer  ius])ection ;  for,  bow- 
ever  humble  might  be  his  appearance,  yet  it  was 
neither  vulgar  nor  mean.  How  far  the  following 
extracts  Hup])ort  this  idea,  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  ass 
rode  by  our  Lord  when  entering  Jerusalem,  is  lefl  to 
the  reader ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  medium  is  safest  and  best.  Niebubr  says,  **  Chris- 
tians cannot,  indeed,  repine  at  being  forbidden  to 
ride  on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  for  the  asses 
are  there  very  handsome;  and  are  used  for  riding,  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Mahometans ;  and  ^  ttie  most  dis' 
tinguished  tvomen  of  the  country,^''  p.  39.  (^ench  edition.^ 
Ill  fact,  this  use  of  asses  is  general  in  the  East ;  ana 
only  the  grandees  use  horses  in  the  citirs.  Thin 
excepts  the  Arabs  of  the  country',  those  in  offices  of 
governinent,  &lc. 

In  the  gospel  is  mentioned  the  ^m'/oc  onxU,  (Matt, 
xviii.  G;  Mark  ix.  41.)  to  express  a  large  mill-stone, 
turned  by  asses,  heavier  than  that  turned  by  women 
or  by  slaves.     See  Jahn's  Arclia?oI.  §  138,  139. 

The  Jews  were  accuwd  by  the  pagans  of  wor- 
shipping the  head  of  an  a.ss.  Apion,  the  graiiiiiiarian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  slander, 
(Joseph,  lib.  ii.  contra  Apion,)  affirmed,  that  the  Jews 
kept  the  head  of  on  ass  in  the  sanctuary ;  that  it  wus 
disco%'ered  there  when  Antiochiis  Epiphaues  took 
the  temple,  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
He  added,  that  one  Zabidus,  having  sccretiy  got  into 
the  temple,  carried  off  the  aas's  head,  and  conveyed 
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it  to  Dora.  Suidas  (in  Damocrito,  and  in  Juda)  says, 
that  DainocritUB,  or  Deniocritus,  the  historian,  aver- 
red tliat  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made 
of  gold ;  and  eacriiioed  a  man  to  it  every  three,  or 
every  seven,  years,  after  having  cut  him  in  pieces. 
Piutarch  (Symposia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.)  and  Tacitus, 
(Hist.  lib.  v.)  bemg  imposed  on  by  this  calumny,  re- 
port, that  thellebrews  adored  an  ass,  out  of  gitititude 
for  the  discovery  of  a  fountoui  by  one  of  these  crea- 
tures in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when  the  anny  of 
this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst,  and  extremely 
fatigued.  The  heathen  imputed  tiic  same  worship 
to  the  early  Christians ;  and  Tertuliian  (Apolog.  cap. 
IG.)  reports,  tliat  certain  enemies  to  the  Christians 
exposed  to  public  view  a  picture,  wherein  was  rep- 
resented a  person  holding  a  book  in  his  hand,  dressed 
in  a  long  robe,  with  ass^s  ears,  and  a  foot  like  an  ass, 
wliich  picture  was  inscribed,  "The  God  of  the 
Christians  has  an  ass's  hoof."  £[>ipbanius,  (de  Ilae- 
res.)  speaking  of  the  Gnostics,  says,  they  taught  that 
the  god  Sabaoth  had  the  shape  of  an  ass ;  but  that 
others  described  him  as  shaped  like  a  hog.  Learuect 
men  who  have  endeavored  to  discover  the  origin  of 
this  slander,  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The 
reason  which  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  give  for  it,  would 
be  the  most  plausible,  were  there  any  trutii  in  tlie 
fact  on  which  they  ground  it.  But  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  can  be  inteqireted  to  favor  it. 
Tanaquil  Faber  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  tliis  ac- 
cusation proceeded  from  the  temple  in  Egypt,  called 
Oniorij  after  Onias,  the  high-priest;  (having  lieen 
built  by  him  at  HeUopolis,  B.  C.  150 ;)  as  if  this  name 
came  from  o7to»,  an  ass ;  which  is,  indeed,  a  plausi- 
ble conjecture.  Others  have  asserted,  that  tlie  mis- 
take of  ttie  heathen  proceeded  from  an  ambiguous 
mode  of  reading,  as  if  the  Greeks,  meaning  to  say 
that  the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  Ouraiion,  might  in 
abbreviation  write  Ounon ;  whence  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  concluded  that  they  worshipped  onos^  an 
€tts.  Bochart  (de  Animal.  Sacr.  lib.  u.  cap.  18.)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  error  arose  from  an  expression 
of  Scripture:  (Isaiah  L  20;  xl.  5;  Iviii.  14.)  "The 
raouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it ;"  in  the  Hebrew, 
Pi'Jehovah^  or  Pi-Jeo,  Now,  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, pieo  signifying  an  ass^  the  Alexandrian  Egyp- 
tians, hearing  the  Jews  oflen  pronounce  this  word 
pt>o,  might  believe  that  they  called  on  then*  god, 
and  thence  inferred  that  they  adored  an  ass.  But 
though  these  explications  are  ingenious,  they  are  not 
solid. — It  is  probable  that  no  good  reason  can  be 
l?iven  for  the  accusation,  which  might  have  arisen 
from  a  joke,  or  from  accident  M.  Le  Moine  seems 
to  have  succeeded  best,  wlio  says,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  golden  urn  containing  the  manna,  which 
was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary,  was  taken  for  the 
head  of  an  ass ;  and  that  the  omer  of  manna  might 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Hebrew  hauiorj 
wliich  signifies  an  ass.     See  Assaron. 

II.  ASS  OF  Balaam.  In  the  article  Balaam, 
some  account  of  his  ass  may  be  seen.  Here  we 
shall  only  inquire,  whether  it  were  a  reality,  or  an  al- 
l."/orv  ;  ari  inmsfination,  or  a  vision  of  Balaam.  Au- 
gustin,  with  the  greater  number  of  commentatoi-s, 
supposes  it  was  a  certain  fact,  and  takes  it  literally. 
(Qutest.  in  €ren.  48,  50.)  He  discovers  nothing  m 
the  whole  relation  more  surprising  than  the  stupidity 
of  Balaam,  wlio  heard  his  ass  speak  to  him,  and  who 
replied  to  it,  as  to  a  reasonable  person ;  and  adds,  as 
his  opinion,  that  God  did  not  give  the  ass  a  reasona- 
ble soul,  but  permitted  it  to  pronounce  certain  words, 
to  reprove  the  prophet's  covetouaness. 


Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  Vita  Mosis)  seems  to  think, 
tliat  the  ass  did  not  utter  words ;  but  that  having 
bruyed  as  usual,  or  a  httle  more  than  usual,  tlie  di- 
viner, i)ractised  in  drawing  presages  from  the  voices 
of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  easily  comprehended  tlie 
meaning  of  the  ass;  and  that  Moses,  designing  to 
ridicule  this  superstitious  art  of  augury,  relates  the 
matter  as  if  the  ass  realJy  spoke  articulately.  (But 
see  2  Peter  ii.  16.)  Maimonides  asserts  the  wliole 
dialogue  to  be  but  a  kind  of  fiction  and  allegory' ; 
whereby  Moses  relates  what  passed  only  in  Balaaiifs 
imagination  as  real  history.  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Mo- 
ses, suppresses  it  entirely.  And  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jewish  authors  consider  it,  not  as  a  circumstance 
wliich  actually  took  place,  but  as  a  vision,  or  some 
similar  occurrence. 

Le  Clerc  solves  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  Balaam 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  passing  from 
one  body  into  another,  from  a  man  into  a  boast, 
reciprocally ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  surprised 
at  the  ass's  complaint,  but  conversed  with  it  as  if  it 
were  rational.  Others  have  imagined  different  ways 
of  sohing  the  difficulties  of  this  history. 

In  considering  this  question,  Mr.  Taylor  assumes 
as  facts,  (1.)  That  Balaam  was  accustomed  to  au- 
gury and  presages.  (2.)  That  on  this  occasion  he 
would  notice  every  event  capable  of  such  interpret- 
ation, as  presages  were  supposed  to  indicate.  (3.) 
That  he  was  deeply  intent  on  the  issue  of  his  jour- 
ney. (4.)  That  the  whole  of  his  conduct  towards 
Balak  was  calculated  to  represent  himself  as  an  ex- 
traorduiary  personage.  (5.)  That  the  behavior  of 
the  ass  did  actually  prefigure  the  conduct  of  Ba- 
laam in  tlie  three  particulars  of  it  which  are  re- 
corded.— First,  the  ass  turned  aside,  and  went  into 
the  field ;  for  which  she  was  smitten,  punished,  re- 
proved :  so  Balaam,  on  the  first  of  his  perverse 
attempts  to  curse  Israel,  was,  as  it  were,  smitten, 
reproved,  punished,  (1.)  by  God,  (2.)  by  Balak.  The 
second  time  tlie  ass  was  more  harshly  treated  for 
hurting  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall :  so  Balaam, 
for  his  second  attempt,  was,  no  doubt,  still  further 
mortified.  Thirdly y  the  ass,  seeing  inevitable  danger, 
fell  do^Ti  and  was  smitten  severely :  in  like  manner 
Balaam,  the  third  time,  was  overruled  by  God,  to 
speak  truth,  to  his  own  disgrace ;  and  cscajw^d,  not 
without  hazard  of  his  life,  from  the  anger  of  Balak. 
Nevertlieless,  os  Balaam  had  no  sword  in  his  hand, 
though  h**  wished  for  one,  with  which  to  slay  his 
ass,  so  Balolt,  notwithstanding  his  fury,  and  his 
seeming  inclination,  had  no  power  to  destroy  Balaam. 
In  short,  as  the  ass  was  opposed  by  the  angel,  but 
was  driven  forward  by  Balaam,  so  Balaam  was  op- 
posed by  God,  but  was  driven  for^vard  by  Balak, 
ai^ninst  his  better  knowledge.  Were  we  sure  that 
Balaam  wrote  this  narrative,  and  tliat  Moses  copied 
it,  as  the  rabbins  affirm,  (see  Balaam,)  this  view  of 
the  subject  would  remove  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  raised  about  it.  It  might  then  be  entidcd  "  a 
specimen  of  Balaam's  augury." 

III.  ASS,  Wild.  This  animal,  wljich  was  for- 
merly well  known  in  the  East,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  a  much  handsomer  and 
more  dignified  animal  than  the  common  ass.  It  is 
called  Kn2,/>ara,  by  the  Hebrews,  and  orayQag,  or  ona- 
ger, by  the  Greeks.  That  the  wild  ass  was  known 
and  valued  for  its  mettle,  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Herodotus,  (Pol.  86.)  where  that  writer  says,  "  The 
Indian  horse  were  well  armed  like  their  foot :  but, 
beside  led  horses,  they  had  chariots  of  war,  drawn 
by  horses  and  wild  asses."    The  reference  of  these 
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antmalfl  to  the  troope  of  India  (a  proviDce  at  the  head 
of  liie  Indus,  not  our  Illndoostan)  deserves  attention ; 
liecause  the  troops  of  the  onager  are  said  hy  Gnielin 
to  "  return  towards  India,  where  they  winter.*'  Aris- 
totle (Hist  hb.  vL  cap.  ^6.\  mentions  tiie  wild  ass, 
which  is  said  to  exceed  norses  in  swiftness;  and 
Xenophon  says  (C}Top.  hb.  i.)  that  he  has  long  legs, 
is  very  rapid  in  running,  swifl  as  a  whirlwind,  hav- 
ing strong  and  stout  hoofs.  JEMbu  says  the  saiue ; 
t)ut  tliat  be  may  be  tired,  and  whien  taken,  is  so  gen- 
tlt^  tliat  he  may  easily  be  led  about  Martial  gives 
the  epithet  "  handsome"  to  the  wild  ass — "  Pulchcr 
ciitst  onager;"  (Lib.  xiii.  Epig.  100.)  and  Oppian 
(If  scribt'S  it  as  "handsome,  large,  vigorous,  of  statclv 
yjiit,  and  his  coat  of  a  silvery  color,  havinff  a  black 
l<:uid  along  the  spine  of  his  back ;  and  on  nis  flanks 
I'atches  as  white  as  snow."  Mr.  Morier  says,  "  We 
fr.i\  e  ciiase  to  two  wild  asses,  which  hod  so  much 
the  speed  of  our  horses,  that  when  they  had  got  at 
some  distance,  they  stood  still  and  looked  behind  at  us, 
snorting  with  tlieir  noses  in  the  air,  as  if  in  contempt 
of  our  endeavors  to  catch  them."  (Second  Journey 
in  Persia,  p.  200.)  The  latest  traveller  who  has  de- 
scribed the  onager  is  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  "  Trav- 
els in  Persia,"  who  also  gives  a  figure  of  the  animaL 
The  mode  of  hunting  it  is,  as  it  was  in  Xenophon's 
time,  by  means  of  several  horses  relieving  each 
oth«»r,  till  the  onager  is  completely  tired.  The  color 
of  Sir  Robert's  figure  is  a  bright  bay. 

[These  animaJs  inhabit  the  dry  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  deserts  of  Great  Tartary,  but  not  higher 
than  about  lat.  48°.  They  are  migratory,  and  arrive 
in  vast  troops  to  feed  during  the  summer,  in  the 
tracts  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  sea  of  Aral.  About 
autumn  they  collect  in  herds  of  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,  and  direct  their  course  southward  towards 
India,  to  enjoy  a  warm  retreat  during  winter.  But 
they  more  usually  retire  to  Persia,  where  they  are 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Casbin,  and  where  part 
of  them  remain  the  whole  year.  They  are  also  said 
to  penetrate  even  to  the  southern  parts  of  India,  to 
the  mountains  of  Malabar  and  Golconda. — ^These 
animals  were  anciently  found  in  Palestine,  Syria, 
Arabia  Deserta,  Mesopotamia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycno- 
nia ;  but  they  rarely  occur  in  those  regions  at  the 
prrsent  time ;  and  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Tartary,  some  parts  of  Persia  and  India,  and 
Afiica. — Their  manners  greatly  resemble  those  of 
tlic  wild  horse.  They  assemble  in  troo])s  under  the 
conduct  of  a  leader  or  sentinel ;  and  are  extremely 
shy  and  vigilant.  They  will,  however,  stop  in  the 
midst  of  their  course,  and  even  sufler  the  approach 
of  man  for  an  instant,  and  then  dart  off  with  tlie  ut- 
most rapidity.  They  have  been  at  all  times  celebrated 
for  their  swiftness.  Their  voice  resembles  that  of 
the  common  ass,  but  is  slu*iller. 

The  Persians  catch  tliese  animals  alive  for  the 
sake  of  domesticating  them,  or  improving  the  breed 
of  tame  aaees.  The  breed  of  asses  in  such  high  es- 
teem in  the  East,  is  produced  by  crossing  tlie  tame 
kind  with  the  ass  thus  rcckdmed  from  a  state  of 
wildness. — ^These  facts  rest  principally  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Russian  professon  Palkis  and  Gme- 
iin.    •R. 

It  is  to  profesBor  Gmelin,  however,  who  brought 
a  female  and  a  colt  from  Tartary  to  St  Peteraburgh, 
that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  acquaintance 
with  the  wild  ass.  The  female,  which  had  been 
cauglit  when  very  young,  though  of  small  stature, 
and  probably  stinted  in  growth  bv  its  captivity,  and 
by  want  of  suitable  food,  travelled  from  Astracan  to 


Moscow  (1400  werstes)  with  the  ordlnity  poet,  with- 
out any  other  repose  tlian  that  of  a  few  nights ;  she 
also  travelled  fi-om  Moscow  to  Peteraburgh  (730 
werstes,)  and  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  by  the 
journey ;  though  she  died  in  the  autumn  following, 
apparently  from  the  effect  of  the  herbage  of  a 
marshy  soil,  and  the  cold  and  humidity  of  so  north- 
em  a  climate.  She  had  nothing  of  the  dulness  and 
stupidity  of  tlie  common  ass.  ^  I  remarked  that  she 
oflen  passed  two  days  without  drinking,  especially 
in  moist  weather,  or  when  very  heavy  dews  fell. 
She  also  preferred  brackish  water  to  fresh;  and 
never  drank  of  what  was  troubled.  She  loved  bread 
sprinkled  with  salt,  and  sometimes  would  eat  a  hand- 
ful of  salt.  I  was  told,  that  when  at  Derbent,  she 
always  ran  to  drink  of  the  Caspian  sea,  though  fresh 
water  was  nearer  to  her.  She  also  selected  plants 
imprecated  ^vith  saline  particles  ...  or  those  of 
bitter  juices.  She  loved  raw  cucumbere ;  and  some 
herbs,  which  she  refused  when  green,  pleased  her 
when  dried.  She  would  not  touch  odoriferous  or 
marah  plants,  nor  even  thistles.  I  was  informed  that 
the  Pereians,  when  taming  the  young  onagers,  feed 
them  with  rice,  barley,  straw,  and  bread.  Our  ani- 
mal was  extremely  famiUar,  and  followed  persona 
who  took  care  of  her,  freely,  and  with  a  kind  of  at- 
tachment. The  smell  of  bread  strongly  attracted 
her ;  but,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  lead  her  against 
her  will,  she  showed  all  the  obstinacy  of  the  ass : 
neither  would  she  suffer  herself  to  be  approached 
behind,  and  if  touched  by  a  stick,  or  by  the  hand, 
on  her  liinder  parts,  she  would  kick ;  and  this  action 
was  accompanied  by  a  slight  grumbling,  as  express- 
ive of  complaint.  The  male  onager,  which  was 
bought  at  the  same  time  as  the  female,  but  which 
died  in  the  voyage  from  Derbent  to  Astracan,  was 
larger  and  less  docile.  His  len^  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  origin  of  his  tail  was  five  feet ;  his 
height  in  front,  four  feet  four  inches ;  behind,  four 
feet  seven  inches ;  his  head  two  feet  in  length ;  his 
ears  one  foot ;  his  tail,  including  the  tuft  at  the  end, 
two  feet  three  inches.  He  was  more  robust  than  the 
female;  and  had  a  bar  or  streak  crossing  at  his 
shoiildera,  as  well  as  that  streak  which  runs  along 
tlie  back,  which  is  common  to  both  sexes.  Some 
Tartara  have  assured  me  that  they  have  seen  the 
cross-bar  double  in  some  males.  Our  onager  was 
higher  on  her  legs  than  the  common  ass ;  her  legs 
also  were  more  slender  than  tliose  of  the  ass ;  and 
she  resembled  a  young  filly :  she  could  also  scratch 
her  neck  and  head  easily  with  her  hind  foot.  She 
was  weak  on  her  fore  legs,  but  behind  she  could  very 
well  support  the  heaviest  man.  Notwithstanding  her 
state  of  exhaustion,  she  carried  her  head  higher  than 
the  ass,  her  care  well  elevated,  and  showed  a  vivacity 
in  all  her  motions.  The  color  of  the  hair  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  and  the  end  of  the  nose,  is 
silvery  white ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  the  nody,  are  flaxen,  or  pale  Isabella 
color.  The  mane  is  deep  brown;  it  commences 
between  the  ears,  and  reaches  the  shouldera ;  its  hair 
is  soft,  woolly,  tlu*ee  or  four  inches  long,  like  the* 
mane  of  a  young  filly.  The  coat  in  general,  espe- 
cially in  winter,  is  more  silky  and  softer  than  that  of 
horses,  and  resembles  that  of  a  camel.  The  Arabs, 
no  less  than  the  Tartars,  esteem  the  flesh  of  the  ona- 
^r ;  and  the  Arab  writers,  who  permit  the  eating  of 
Its  flesh,  make  the  same  difference  between  this  ass 
and  the  domestic  ass,  as  the  Hebrews  did,  whose  law 
did  not  permit  the  coupling  of  the  onager  with  tha 
she  ass,  as  being  of  different  kinds." 
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ASSIDiEANS,  a  term  occurring  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees,  which  some  think  comes  from  the 
HehreMT  onDn,  chasidim^  merciful,  pious.  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  (ch.  xliv.  10.)  praising  the  greatest  men  of 
iiis  nation,  calls  them  ^  merciful  men ;"  whicli  is 
equivalent  to  Assidieans,  taken  in  this  sense.  Others 
maintain,  that  the  Assidaeans  are  tlic  same  as  the  £s- 
Bcnians,  whose  manner  of  living  is  so  much  com- 
mended by  Josephus,  Pbilo,  Pliny,  and  others ;  an 
opinion  which  seems  confirmed  by  1  Mace.  vii.  13. 
which  calls  the  Essenians  Asdantm.  Others  have 
thought  the  Assideeans  were  after>vards  divided,  and 
produced  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The  name 
of  Sadducees  signifies  jv«<  ;  that  of  Pharisees,  sepor 
rattd;  to  indicate  their  distinction  above  other  Jews, 
by  their  justice  and  sanctity.  The  members  of  the 
Jewish  church,  after  the  captivity,  were  divided  into 
the  Zadikim^  or  righu^ous,  who  observed  only  the 
written  law  of  Moses  ;  and  the  Chasidim^  or  pious, 
who  superadded  the  constitutions  and  traditions  of 
the  elders.  These  Chasidim  Prideaux  supposes  to 
be  the  Assidteans,  or  Chassidseans ;  the  Hebrew 
chdh,  answering  to  our  cA,  being  expressed  some- 
times in  Greek  by  an  aspiraie ;  in  Latin  sometimes 
by  an  fc ;  and  sometimes  being  entirely  omitted,  as 
in  JissidiBans,  Scaliger  supposed  the  Assidoeans  to 
be  a  confraternity  of  Jews,  whose  principal  devotion 
consisted  in  keeping  up  the  edifices  belonging  to  the 
temple  ;  and  who,  not  content  with  paying  the  com- 
mon tribute  of  half  a  shekel  a  head,  appointed  for 
temple  reparations,  vohmtarily  imposed  on  them- 
selves other  taxes.  They  swore  by  the  temple  ;  every 
day,  except  the  eleventh  of  Tizri,  they  offered  a 
lamb  in  sacrifice,  which  was  called  the  sin-ofiTering 
of  the  Assideeans ;  and  from  tliis  sect  sprung  tlie 
Pharisees,  who  produced  the  Essenians.  1  Mace.  ii. 
42.  represents  the  Assidieans  as  a  numerous  sect, 
distinguished  for  valor  and  zeal.    See  Essenes. 

ASSOS,  a  maritime  city,  by  some  geographers 
described  as  belonging  to  Mysia,  by  otliers,  to  Troas. 
Luke,  and  others,  went  by  sea  from  Troas  to  Assos : 
but  Paul  went  by  land  thither,  and  meeting  t^iem  at 
Assos,  they  went  together  to  Mitylene,  Acts  xx.  13, 
14.  A.  D.  56.  But  there  were  many  cities  of  this 
name.  (1.)  A  maritime  citv  in  Lycia.  (2.)  Another 
in  the  territory  of  Eolis.  (3.)  Another  in  Mysia.  (4.) 
Another  in  Lydia.  (5.)  Another  in  Epinis  Minor, 
the  native  country  of  Cleanthes  the  philosopher, 
which  also  was  called  Apollonia,  as  Pliny  says.  To 
this  last  city  Paul  sailed,  Acts  xx.  13.  It  was  be- 
tween Troas  and  Mitylene,  therefore  in  the  district 
of  Troas ;  and  is  marked  accordingly  in  the  maps. 
Strabo  says,  that  the  luxurious  kings  of  Persia  had 
the  grain  of  which  their  bread  was  made  brought 
from  Assos,  the  wine  which  they  drank  from  Syria, 
and  the  water  which  they  drank  from  die  river 
Uleeus.  This  need  not  be  taken  literally  *,  the  import 
of  the  phrase  being  that  their  power  extended 
over  these  places;  and  that  they  received  tribute 
from  them. 

ASSYRIA,  a  celebrated  territory  and  empire,  has 
Its  name  from  Jiskwr^  (■»:»»,)  or  Jisawr^  the  second 
son  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  22.)  who  settled  in  that  coun- 
tiy.  But  as  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  in  tlieir 
dialect  pronounced  the  name  Jithur,  (instead  of 
Ashur,)  so  it  is  also  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans Jityria  and  JituricL  The  name  Mvwr  has 
maintained  itself  in  an  ancient  city  on  the  Tigris, 
not  far  from  Mosul,  which  already  lay  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Abulfeda.    R. 

Tba  boundaries  of  Aasyria  have  varied  according 


I  to  its  success  in  arms.    It  was  at  first  bounded  by 
the  Lycus  and  Caprus;  but  the  name  of  AsByria, 
more  generally  speaking,  is  applied  to  all  that  terri- 
tory which  lies  between  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Babylon.     It  is  now  called  Kurdistan. 
The  empire  of  Assyria  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ashur,  son  of  Shem,  who  >va8 
driven  fix>m  Shinar  by  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  10, 11.  Bo- 
chart,  however,  adopts  the  marginal  reading  of  the 
passage — "Out  of  that  land,  heTNimrod)  went  forth 
mto  Assur  or  Assyria,  and  bunded  Nineveh,"— iu 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Faber,  Hyde,  Marsh- 
am,  Wells,  the  authors  of  the  Universal  Histor)', 
Hales,  Rosenmueller,  Gesenius,  and  others.    This 
opinion  is  supported,  too,  by  the  Targums  of  Ouke- 
los  and  Jerusalem,  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Jerome ;  and  though  not  free  from  difficulty,  appears 
to  be  the  more  consistent  of  the  two  interpretations. 
(See  Nimrod.)    Nimrod,  then,  may  be  considered  as 
the  foimder  of  the  new  empire  at  Nineveh,  which, 
being  seated  in  a  country  almost  exclusively  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  bad  been  called  Askwr^ 
or  AsswricL    Of  Nimrod's  successors  we  are  igno- 
rant.   We  read  (Gen.  xiv.)  that  in  Abraham's  tune, 
about  A.  M.  2092,  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  in 
confederacy  with  certain  kings,  attacked  the  kings 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  neighboring  cities, 
which  had  rebelled.    Under  the  Judges,  (Judg.  iii. 
8.)  about  A.  M.  2591,  the  Lord  delivered  Imiel  into 
the  hands  of  Cushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopota- 
mia, who  oppressed  them  eight  years.    Julius  Afti- 
canus  says,  tliat  EvechoQs  reigned  in  Chajdea  $^^4 
years  before  the  Arabians,  (i.  e.  A.  M.  2242,)  in  the 
time  of  Isaac.    The  Arabians  conquered  the  Chal- 
dean empire,  A.M.  2466,  and  kept  it  about  216  years, 
to  A.  M.  2682 ;  and  Belus,  the  Assvrian,  succeeded 
the  Arabians  fifly-five  years  before  tne  foundation  of 
tlie  latter  Assyrian  empire  by  Ninus.      Dionysius 
Halicamassus  (Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  i.)  justly  olisen^es, 
that  the  Assyrian  empire  was,  in  tne  be^nning,  but 
of  small  extent ;  and  what  we  have  said  confirms 
this ;  since  we  see  kings  of  Shinar,  Elam,  Chaldea, 
and  Ellasar,  9$.  a  time  when  the  Assyrian  empire, 
founded  by  Nimrod,  must  have  subsisted;  and  be- 
fore Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  had  founded,  or  rather  ag- 
grandized, the  only  empire  of  Assyria  known  to 
profane  authore ;  for  tliey  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
established  by  Nimrod.    During  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  the    As^rrian  monarchs    possessed 
nothing  on  this  side  the  Euphrates.    David  sulxlued 
all  Syria,  without  their  concerning  themselves  about 
it ;  and  w^hen  he  attacked  the  Ammonites,  they  sent 
for  succor  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  (2 
Sam.  X.  16.)  but  David  defeated  those  troops,  oiul 
even  obligea  certain  people  on  the  other  side  tlie 
river  to  pay  him  tribute. 

The  nrst  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is  the  sovereign  who  reigned  at  Nineveh,  when  Jo- 
nah went  tliiSier,  about  A.  M.  3180.     The  prophet 
does  not  inform  us  who  this  monarch  was  ;  but  he 
describes  the  cit}'  as  being  prodigiously  large.    From 
2  Kings  XV.  19.  and  1  Chron.  v.  26.  we  learn   tliat 
about  50  years  after  this,  Pul,  king  of  Ass}Tia,  invaded 
the  territories  of  Israel,  under  tlie  reign  of  Menn- 
hem.     It  is  conjectured  that  Pul  was  die  father  of 
Sardanapalus ;   who  began    to  reign,  according  to 
Usher,  A.  M.  3237,  and  under  whom  the  histor^'  of 
Assyria  assumes  a  more  consistent  aspect. 

The  measure  of  Nineveh's  sins  being  completed, 
God  raised  up  enemies  against  Sardanapalus,  in  the 
persons  of  Arbacea,  governor  of  Media,  and  the  Per- 
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and  other  of  his  allies,  who  beaieged  and  took 
die  capital,  and  induced  the  king  to  put  himself  to 
death.  Thus  tenninated  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Asmiana,  which  had  lasted  from  Nimrod,  about 
2500  years,  and  from  Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  about  520 
years,  A.  M.  3254.  (Herodot.  lib.  L  c.  95.)  Upon 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus  the  empire  was  divided 
into  the  AssYrian,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdoms.  Arbaces,  whom  Prideaux  believes 
to  be  the  Tiglath-pileser  of  the  Scriptures,  (2  Kings 
XT.  29,  &c)  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at 
Nineveh,  wnich  continued  the  capital  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Salmaneser, 
whose  son  and  successor,  Sennacherib,  is  so  famous 
in  sacred  and  profane  history.  He  was  killed  by 
two  of  his  sons,  and  succeeded  by  a  third,  Esarluul- 
don ;  who,  after  having  re-united  the  dissevered 
enemies  of  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  left  the  throne  to 
Saosduchinus,  who  reigned  twenty  years.  This  b 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  prince  who  is  named 
Nabuchodonosor,  in  Judith,  but  without  probability. 
Saosduchinus  was  succeeded  by  Chyniladon,  the 
Nebuchodonosor  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  upon 
whoae  deadi  the  throne  was  filled  by  Sarachus,  or 
Ghynaladanua,  the  true  Sardanapalus.  Sarachus 
havinc  rendered  himself  contemptible  to  his  sub- 
iects  by  his  effeminacy,  Nabopolassar,  to  whom  he 
nad  committed  the  government  of  Chaldea,  deter- 
mined upon  seizing  the  crown,  and  for  this  purpose 
fbrmed  an  alliance  with  Astyases,  or  Ahasuerus,  sqn 
of  the  kinff  of  Media.  With  their  united  forces  they 
beaieged  Nineveh,  took  the  city,  and  terminated  the 
monarchy  of  the  Assyrians ;  Sarachus  having  burned 
himself  to  death  in  his  palace.  Ante  A.  D.  612. — 
With  this  event  the  prophecies  of  Jonah,  Zephaniah, 
and  Nahum  against  Nineveh  were  ftilfilled.    See 

NlWXVEH. 

[The  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  one  of  the 
most  obscure  portions  of  ancient  biblical  literature  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  lias  hitherto  been  treat- 
ed, has  not  contributed,  in  anv  measure,  to  dispel  the 
darkness.  In  the  want  of  all  native  historians,  the 
only  original  sources  fipom  which  the  fiwnents  of 
the  earher  history  of  this  country  can  be  drawn,  are 
the  Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias,  These 
sources  are  all  evidently  independent  of  each  other ; 
but  the  accounts  derived  fi?om  them  are  so  far  fiH>m 
constimting  an  harmonious  whole,  that  they  are  in 
the  chief  points  entirely  discordant.  Indeed  the  two 
Greek  historians  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
biblical  writers,  and  also  with  themselves,  especially 
in  fejnrd  to  the  origin  and  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Median  empires,  that  most  critics  have  assumed 
a  double  Assyrun  dynasty ;  the  first  closed  by  Sar- 
danapahm,  about  8w  B.  C.  and  followed  by  Arba- 
ces and  the  Median  kiiigs;  and  the  second  com- 
roencini^  about  800  or  775  R  C.  and  subsistinff 
alon^  with  the  Median  race.  But  as  Herodotus  and 
Ctesws  both  profeas  to  have  drawn  fi^m  genuine 
•ouroea,  and  yet  differ  firom  each  other  in  important 
particulaia,  as  much  as  if  they  were  speaking  of 
diflerent  slates ;  and  as  there  is  no  j^und  whatever 
for  distrusting  the  accounts  contamed  in  the  Old 
TeaiameDt  respecting  the  nations  vrith  which  the 
Hebrews  csme  in  contact,  it  would  seem  prefera- 
ble, on  everr  critical  as  well  as  other  ground,  to 
make  the  biblical  accounts  the  foundation  of  the  As- 
syrian hiatoiy,  illustrating  them,  nevertheless,  so  ftr 
as  possihiej  uj  the  Greek  aecounfti,  vdienever  these 
latter  bannonixe  with  them.    This  is  done  in  the 


fiiom  the  collections  made  by  Rosenmueller  and  Ge* 
senius.  (Rosenm.  Bibl.  Greogr.  I.  ii.  91,  seq.  Gesen. 
Comin,  zu  Isa.  xxxiz.  1,  etc.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Heb. 
p.  163,  seq.) 

That  Assyria  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  empires 
of  Asia,  appears  fit>m  the  united  testimony  botn  of 
the  Bible  and  of  forei^  historians.  In  the  genealo- 
gical and  ethnographical  table  of  Genesis  it  is  said, 
(Gen.  X.  ll.j  that  Nimrod  went  fortii  firom  Babylon 
to  Assyria,  i.  e.  conquered  it,  and  buih  there  Nine-, 
veh  and  other  cities.  That  this  is  the  proper  trans-' 
lation  of  this  passage,  and  not  (as  in  the  English 
version)  that  •askur  went  forth  and  built  Nineveh, 
is  apparent  fi'om  the  connection  ;  which  is  entirely 
broken  up  and  destroyed  by  the  latter  mode  of  ren- 
dering,— ^Ashur,  a  son  of  Shem,  being  thus  anomap 
lously  inserted  among  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and 
an  event  in  lus  history  narrated  before  his  birth, 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  v.  22.  In  the  other 
mode,  the  narrative  is  uninterrupted ;  and  hence  the 
prophet  Micah  calls  Assyria  the  land  ^JVtmrod^ 
Mic.  V.  6.  The  native  accounts  preserved  by  Cte- 
sias (in  Diod.  Sic.  iL  1,  seq.)  call  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom  Mnua;  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  extant  for  reimrding  him  as  a  dif^rent  per- 
son fi^m  Nimrod.  The  stories  related  bv  Ctesias 
of  the  extraordinary  deeds  of  Ninus  and  his  queen 
Semiramis,  bear  the  stamp  of  exaggerated  tradition, 
in  which  the  actions  of  several  kings,  or  oerhaps  of 
a  whole  dynasty,  would  seem  to  be  re^rred  to  a 
single  pair.  The  most  that  can  be  assumed  from 
these  accounts  as  true,  is  the  probable  fiict,  that  the 
successors  of  Ninus  continuea  to  extend  ^eir  con- 
quests on  every  side.  Indeed,  ss  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  Aflsyrians  appear  to  have  made  them- 
selves already  formidable  as  conouerors,  who  carried 
away  the  nations  whom  they  subdued ;  for  Balaam, 
who  came  fi^m  tfafe  Euphrates,  announces  to  the 
Kenites,  a  Canaanitish  trine  on  die  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  that  thev  should  be  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  Assyrians,  (Num.  xxiv.  22.)  and  adds  tnat  these 
conouerors  should  also  in  their  turn  be  subjugated 
by  snips  ftpm  Chittim,  L  e.  coming  firom  the  west, 
xxiv.^fl^y;i  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8,  the  Assjrrians  are  men- 
tioneflnriong  David's  enemies,  in  connection  with 
the  Moabites,  Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Tyrians ;  a 
proof  that,  in  David's  time,  f  1000  R  C.)  the  Assyriui 
dominion  had  extended  itself  into  Syna. 

The  first  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  Pul,  who  made  his  appearance  on 
the  border  of  Israel  about  770  B.  C.  and  compelled 
king  Menahem  to  pay  him  a  thousand  talents  of  sil- 
ver to  spare  him  and  confirm  him  in  his  usurpation, 
2  Kings  XV.  19.  In  the  subsequent  internal  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  one  of  the  partiea 
seems  also  to  have  appealed  to  the  Asqrrians  for 
aid ;  compare  Hos.  v.  13.  x.  6.  When,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, Pekah  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin  king  of  S}Tia, 
made  an  alliance  against  Judah,  king  Ahaz  invited 
TioLATH-piLESBR,  king  of  Assyris,  to  become  hia 
ally,  and  sent  him  all  the  silver  and  goki  of  the  tem- 
ple as  a  present.  He  accordingly  besieged  and  took 
Damascus,  put  Rezin  to  death,  and  carried  the  in- 
habitants away  to  Kir,  or  Kur,  a  province  of  Assyr- 
ia, 2  Kings  xvi.  5—10.  He  did  the  same  also  with 
a  part  of  the  Israelites,  2  Kings  xv.  29.  Under  the 
following  king  Shalm AifBsxa,  (Enemessar,  Tob,  i. 
2.)  the  AsByrian  empire  appears  to  have  reached  ita 
most  flourishinff  point.  Tne  king  of  Israel,  Hoahea, 
became  his  trinutanr,  (2  Kings  xvii.  3.)  but  soon 
mads  an  allianca  with  Egypt,  uid  refiised.  to  pay  tha 
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I^romiwd  tribute.  Shnlmwneaer  now  inyaded  Israel, 
about  730  to  720  B.  C.)  besieged  Samaria  three 
years,  and  took  it ;  reduced  the  country  to  an  As- 
Bjrrian  province ;  transported  the  former  inhabitants 
to  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Media ;  and  introduced 
new  inhabitants  or  colonists  from  other  parts  of  his 
kingdpm,  and  also  from  Babylonia^  2  Kings  xviL  6, 
24 ;  xviiL  9 — 11.  He  subdued,  also,  all  PhcBnicia, 
except  the  island  of  Tyre.  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  14.  2.)  At 
ttoB  time,  therefore,  about  720  B.  C.  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power,  and  included 
idl  Upper  Asia,  from  Persia  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  mm  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  gulf.  But  the 
monarchs  were  not  yet  sadsfied  with  these  colossal 
dominions.  Fearing,  it  would  seem,-  that  the  south- 
western provinces  might  ally  themselves  with  Egypt, 
and  thus  help  to  augment  the  power  of  that  state, 
(as  was  actually  the  wish  of  a  large  party  among 
the  Jews ;  see  Is.  xx.  5,6 ;  xxx.  2,  seq.  xxxi.  1,  seq.) 
the  successor  of  Shahnaneser,  Saroon,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  Tartan,  his  general,  opened 
the  way  thither  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ash- 
dod ;  (Is.  XX.  1.)  and  that  about  this  time  an  Assyrian 
host  actually  penetrated  into  Egypt  and  captured 
No-Ammon,  L  e.  Thebes,  or  Diospolis,  the  capital  of 
Upper  E^ypt,  seems  apparent  from  the  passage  in 
Nanum  iii.  o-~10.  But  Sargon  must  soon  nave  died, 
and  his  host  withdrawn  itself  from  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine ;  for  Hezekiah  ventured,  in  the  very  first  years 
of  his  reien,  to  fall  away  from  Assyria  and  ally  him- 
self with  Kgypt,  2  Kings  xviii.  7.  Again,  therefore, 
Sargon's  successor,  Sennacherib,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Judea  with  an  army,  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
took  possession  of  all  the  Jewish  cities,  and  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  Is.  xxxvi.  1 ;  2  Kings 
xviii.  14 — ^16.  But  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  that 
Tirhaknh,  long  of  Ethiopia,  was  advancinff  against 
him,  (Is.  xxxvii.  9 ;  2  Kmgs  xifl  d.)  and  me  Lord 
alto  having  almost  destroyed  his  army  by  a  pesti- 
lence, he  raised  the  sie§^  of  Jerusalem,  and  retired 
to  Nineveh,  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  seq.  xix ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
xxxviL  i 

Encouraged,  it  would  seem,  by  this  inyijjicesslUl 
expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  the  \i^^B||6un- 
tries,  the  eastern  provinces  fuso  of  the  ^A^^K  em- 
pire seized  this  moment  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  ^bout 
this  time  Media  seems  to  have  become  independent 
under  Dejoces ;  and  also  in  Babylonia  Merodach-bala- 
dan  had  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  sovereign, 
but  was  murdered  after  a  reign  or  six  months.  His 
successor,  Belibus,  was  vanc^uished  by  Sennacherib 
in  a  battle,  who  took  him  prisoner,  ana  thus  brought 
Babylonia  again  under  his  dominion.  He  appointed 
his  son  Esarhaddon  viceroy  over  it,  and  returned 
himself  to  Assjrria.  He  now  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Greeks  as  far  as  to  Cilicia,  overcame 
them,  and  founded  the  ciiy  of  Tarsus.  (These  last 
circumstances  are  related  by  Berosus,  in  a  fragment 
preserved  in  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Cktvnicon 
of  Eusebius,  and  hitherto  not  referred  to.  See  Ge- 
sen.  Comm.  z.  Isa.  xxxix.  1.  p.  999.)  Afler  a  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  Sennacherio  was  assassinated  by 
two  of  his  sons,  who  fled  to  Armenia ;  and  Esar- 
haddon, the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  became  his  succes- 
sor, 2  Kin^  xix.  Sf ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.  Of  this  mon- 
areh  the  Bible  makes  no  mention,  except  merely  the 
passing  notice,  (Ezra  iv.  2.)  that  he  sent  colonists  to 
Samana.  It  is  the  not  improbable  conjecture  of 
many  learned  men,  that  Esarhaddon  is  the  Sardan- 
APA1.U8  of  Ctesias,  [Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24—27.)  who, 
*-~ —  driven  back  by  the  rebellious  Medee  and 


Babylonians  into  Nineveh,  his  capital,  and  pushed  to 
extremities,  destroyed  himself^  nis  wives,  and  his 
treasures,  in  one  common  conflasration. 

After  Sennacherib,  however,  me  Hebrews  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  troubled  by  the  inroads  of  the 
AsBvrians ;  except,  perhaps,  the  incureion  mentioned 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11,  when  Manasseh  was  carried  off 
as  a  captive.  But  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  kine 
under  whom  this  took  place,  is  not  mentioned ;  and 
very  soon  afler  Sennacherib,  certainly,  the  Chalde- 
ans appear  as  the  conquerors  of  Hither  Asia.  Mean- 
time, however,  Assyria,  although  weakened  and  re- 
duced perhaps  within  its  original  limits,  appears  to 
have  maintamed  itself  as  a  separate  state.  But  about 
120  years  afier  Esarhaddon,  (597  B.  C.)  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  made  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar 
vice-kinff  of  Babylon,  against  Assyria ;  and  the  two 
captured  and  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  divided  the 
kingdom  between  them.  Assyria  itself  became  a 
Median  province. 

As  to  the  interior  constitution,  and  the  civil  and 
social  institutions  of  tlie  Assyrian  state,  the  fragments 
of  its  history  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  en- 
tirely silent.  The  Assyrians  stand  out  on  the  historic 
page  solely  as  conquerors.  That  they  possessed  any 
important  commerce,  that  they  paid  any  attention  to 
arts  and  sciences,  that  they  exercised  any  influence 
on  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  nations  whom  they 
subdued,  we  find  no  trace.  Their  language  and  re- 
ligion, i.  e.  the  worship  of  the  stars  and  of  nature, 
under  symbolic  forms,  thev  appear  to  have  had 
in  common  with  the  Meoo-Persian  tribes,  their 
neighbors. 

In  reference  to  this  historical  view  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  we  find  that  the  name  Auyria  is  emploved 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  three  different  significa- 
tions, viz : 

1.  Assyria  onctett/  and  prtij^j  lay  east  of  the  Ti- 
gris, between  Armenia,  susiana,  and  Media;  and 
appeare  to  have  comprehended  the  mx  provinces  at- 
tributed to  it  bv  Ptolemy,  (vL  1.)  viz.  Arrapachis, 

?Ieb.  Arphaxad  ?)  Adiabene,  Arbelis,  (now  JBrbil,) 
alachene,  (Heb.  Halah  ?  2  Kings  xvii.  6.|  ApoUo- 
nias,  and  Sittacene.  It  is  the  region  whicn  mostly 
comprises  the  modern  Kurdistan  and  the  pashalik 
of  Mosul.  Of  these  provinces  Adidliene  was  the 
most  fertile  and  important ;  in  it  was  situated  Nine- 
veh, the  capita] ;  and  the  term  Assvria  in  its  most 
narrow  sense  seems  sometimes  to  have  meant  only 
tliis  province.     Plin.  v.  12. 

2.  Most  generally  Assyria  means  the  kingdom  of 
Asayriau,  including  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
extending  to  the  Euphrates,  which  is  therefore  used 
by  Isaiah  as  an  image  of  this  empire,  Isa.  vli.  20 ;  viii. 
7.  In  one  instance  the  idea  of  the  empire  predomi- 
nates so  as  to  exclude  that  of  Aseyna  proper,  viz. 
Gen.  ii.  14,  where  the  Hiddekel  or  Tigris  is  said  to 
flow  tastward  of  Assyria. 

3.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  state,-  the 
name  continued  to  be  applied  to  those  countries 
which  had  been  formerly  under  its  dominion,  viz. 
(a)  To  BabyUmia^  2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  Jer.  ii.  18,  etc 
So  Judith  i.  5;  ii.  1 ;  v.  1.  etc.  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  called  king  of  Assyria,  (b)  To  Persia^ 
Ezra  vi.  22,  where  Darius  is  also  called  king  of  As- 
syria, (c)  Roman  writers  also  apply  this  name  to 
Suria ;  but  this  use  of  it  is  unknown  to  the  orient- 
als; see  Bocharti  Phaleg.  ii.  3;  Relandi  Palsst. 
1012,  seq.    •R, 

I.   ASTAROTH,    or  Astoreth,  or  Astartc, 
I  a    celebrated     Phcsnician     goddess.      In     Skrip- 
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tore,  this  word  is  often 
|>hinl,  trrvwv;  some- 
timee,  moHf  aserahj  the 
groye;  nnvM,  a$m4hj 
or  D^-VN,  aserimy 
woods;  groves  were 
her  temples ;  in  groves 
consecrated  to  her, 
such  obscenities  were 
committed,  as  render- 
ed her  worship  infa- 
mous. She  was  god- 
dess of  the  woods,  the 
celestial  soddess,  and 
also  caUed  the  ^  queen  of  heaven ;"  (Jer.  xliv.  17, 
18.)  and  sometimes  her  worship  is  described  by  that 
of  the  ^host  of  heaven."  (SeeMsifi.)  She  is  almost 
alwBTB  joined  with  Baal,  and  is  ctdled  gods ;  Scrip- 
ture havmg  no  particular  word  for  expresong  a  god- 
dess. It  is  supposed  that  the  moon  was  adored  under 
this  name.  Temples  of  the  moon  frenerally  accom- 
panied those  of  me  sun ;  and  while  bloody  sacri- 
fices, or  human  victims,  were  offered  to  BaaVbr«ad, 
auon,  and  perfumes  were  presented  to  Astarte; 
lies  were  prepared  for  her  on  the  flat  terrace-roofis 
of  bouses,  near  gates^  in  porches,  and  at  cross-ways^ 
on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Hecate's  supper.  Jerome,  in  several  places, 
transktes  the  name  of  MarU  by  PricqnUj  as  if  to 
denote  the  licentiousness  of  her  worship.  The 
eastern  people,  in  many  places,  worshipped  the 
moon  as  a  god,  and  represented  its  figure  with  a 
beard,  and  in  armor.  Tne  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  Pliny  says,  was  that  of  a  woman 
clothed  like  a  man.  Solomon,  seduced  by  his  foreign 
wives,  introduced  the  worship  of  Astarte  into  lenSi ; 
but  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  and  wife 
of  Ahab,  principally  established  her  worship.  Auffus- 
tin  assures  tis,  that  the  Africans  (descendants  mm 
the  Phcsnicians)  maintained  Astarte  to  be  Juno. 
But  Herodian  says,  the  Carthaginians  call  the  heaven- 
ly goddess,  the  moon,  Atnarcht.  The  PhoBuicians 
asserted  confidently,  says  Cicero,  that  their  Astarte 
was  the  Syrian  Venus,  bom  at  Tyre,  and  wife  of 
Adonis  ;  very  different  fit>m  the  Venus  of  Cyprus. 
Ludan,  who  wrote  particularly  concerning  the  god- 
dess of  Syria,  (Astarte,)  says,  expressly,  mat  she  is 
the  moon,  and  no  other ;  and  it  is  indubitable,  that 
this  luminary  was  worshipped  under  different  names 
in  the  EasL  Astarte  was  probably  the  same  as  the 
Iris  of  E^pt,  who  was  represented  with  the  head 
of  an  ox,  or  with  horns  on  her  head.  But  the  man- 
ner of  representing  Astarte  on  medals,  is  not  always 
the  same.  Sometunes  she  is  in  a  long  habit;  at 
other  times,  in  a  short  habit ;  sometimes  holding  a 
long  stick,  with  a  cross  on  its  top ;  sometimes  she 
has  a  crown  of  rays;  sometimes  she  is  crowned 
with  battlenienta;  or  by  a  victory.  In  a  medal  of 
Caaarea  Palesdna,  she  is  in  a  short  dress,  crowned 
with  battlements,  with  a  man's  head  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  staff  in  her  left  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  man's  head  mentioned  by  Lucian,  which  was 
every  jear  brouffht  from  Egypt  to  Biblos,  a  city  of 
Phomieia.  Sancnoniothon  says,  she  was  represented 
with  a  cow^  head,  the  horns  describing  royalty,  and 
the  hmarrays. 

[Thus  far  Cahnet,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  most  of  the  earlier  commentators ;  compare  also 
Jahn,  BibL  Arehsol.  §409;  Mimter,  Religion  der 
Babylonier,  n.  90.  But  Gesenius,  Rosenmliller,  and 
otheni,  who  bave  devoted  paiticalar  attention  to  Uie 


subject,  have  been  led  to  adopt  views  somewhat 
difiierent,  and  of  the  following  purport  See  Gese- 
nius, Thesaur.  p.  163.  Comni  zu.  isa.  ii.  p.  337,  seq. 

Astarte,  or  Heb.  Ashtoreth,  plur.  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
name  of  a  Phcenician  goddess,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13.) 
whose  worship  was  also  introduced  among  the  Isra- 
elites and  Philistines,  1  Kings  xi.  5,  33 ;  1  Sam.  viL 
3 ;  xxxi.  10.  She  is  more  commonly  named  in  con- 
nection with  Baal,  Judg.  ii.  13 ;  x.  6 :  1  Sam.  vii.  4 ; 
xii.  10.  Another  Hebrew  name  of  the  same  goddess 
is  ?nrK,  Jhharaky  i.  e.  the  happy,  the  fortunate ;  or 
more  simply  ybfiune.  This  last  name  is  commonly 
rendered  in  the  English  version  grwt ;  as  also  in 
the  Septua^t,  Vulsate,  Luther,  and  others.  But 
afler  reviewinj^  all  me  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  Gresemus  comes  decidedly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  meaning  ^rwe  cannot  be  supported  in  any 
one  of  them,  but  is  manifestly  contrary  both  to  the 
etymology  and  to  the  context  Both  these  Hebrew 
names  of  Astarte,  when  used  in  the  plural,  often 
signify  imagea  or  statuet  of  AstarU;  which  are  then 
said  to  be  broken  down,  destroyed,  &c.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  worship  of  Astarte  there  was  much  of 
dissolute  Uceutiousness ;  and  the  public  prostitutes 
of  both  sexes  were  regarded  as  consecrated  to  her. 
See  3  Kings  xxiiL  7;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  29;  Deut 
xxm.  18. 

As  now  BaoHy  or  Be(,  denotes,  in  the  astrological 
mythology  of  the  East,  the  male  star  of  fortune,  the 
planet  Jupiter,  so  Ashioreth  signifies  the  female  star 
of  fortune,  the  planet.  Venus.  The  word  mrrp, 
Jhhiorethy  for  which  an  'etymology  has  long  been 
sought,  is  equivalent  to  the  Syriac  ashtendh  and  es- 
(ero,  and  to  the  Persian  ritarehj  which  all  signiQr 
star;  and  it  therefore  denotes  by  way  of  eminenccL 
the  STAR,  i.  e.  Venus.  The  ancient  Orient  regarded 
this  planet  as  the  goddess  of  fot^  and/ofdme;  nenoe 
it  was  called  by  the  Babylonians  Meiv i,  (which  see,) 
and  by  the  Hebrews  also  Jhharahj  the  fortunate ;  see 
above.  It  was  also  worshipped  under  the  names  of 
Ana!ti8^  MourOj  M^iUa,  amon^  the  Babylonians  and 
Armemans,  with  many  licentious  rites,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Zabian  books.  It  should  be  here 
remarked,  that  bishop  Miinter  concedes  this  view 
of  the  subject  only  m  ree^ct  to  a  later  age ;  but 
supposes  diat  ortgina&y  Baal  and  Astarte  were 
the  representatives  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  Rel.  der 
Babylonier,  p.  20.    See  Baai.. 

A  part  of  the  PhoBuician  wmOvos  respecting  Astarte 
is  given  by  Sanchoniathon,  Euseb.  de  Pnep.  Evang. 
i.  10.  **'  Asuute  the  most  high,  and  Jupiter  Dema- 
rous,  and  Adodus  king  of  the  gods,  reigned  over  the 
country,  with  the  assent  of  Samrn.  And  Astarte 
placed  the  head  of  a  bull  upon  her  own  head,  as  an 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  As  she  was  journeying 
about  the  world,  she  found  a  star  Wandering  in  the 
air,  and  having  taken  possession  of  it,  she  conse- 
crated it  in  the  sacred  island  of  Tyre.  The  PhoB- 
nicians  say  that  Astarte  is  Venus.**  This  serves  to 
account  for  the  horned  figure  under  which  she  waa 
represented ;  and  afibrds  testimony  of  a  star  conse- 
crated as  her  symbol.    •R. 

II.  ASTAROTH,  AsxAROTH-CABWAiif,  or  Kae- 
5AiM,(Gen.  xiv.  SJ  was  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  six  miles 
firom  Adraa,  or  EdreT,  between  that  city  and  Abik, 
now  Mezaraib.  Astaroth-Camaun  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  goddess  Astarte,  adored  there, 
who  was  represented  with  horns,  or  a  crescent ;  fbr 
cortiafm  signifies  horns.  In  2  Mace.  xii.  26.  mention 
is  made  of  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Atargati<s  in 
Camion,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Astaroth- 
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Carnaim.  Atargatia,  (which  see,)  was  the  same  as 
Derceto,  of  Askelon,  represented  as  a  woman  with 
the  lower  parts  of  a  fish.  See  Askelon,  and  Dagon. 

ASTARTE,  see  Astaroth,  I. 

ASTONISHMENT,  wine  of.    See  Wine. 

I.  ASTYAGES,  otherwise  Cyaxares,  king  of  the 
Medes,  successor  of  Phraortes,  reigned  forty  years, 
and  died  A.  M.  3409,  aadt  A.  D.  595.  He  had  a  son, 
called  Astyoges,  or  Darius ;  and  two  dau^htei-s,  Mau- 
dane  and  Amyit  For  Astyages,  or  Darius,  see  tlie 
following  article.  Amyit  married  Nebuchadnezzar, 
son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Chaldea,  and  was 
mother  of  Evu-merodach.  Mandane  married  Cam- 
byses  the  Persian,  and  was  mother  of  Cyrus. 

n.  ASTYAGES,  otherwise  Auasuerus,  (Tobit 
xiv.  15 ;  Dan.  ix.  1.)  or  ARTAXERXE8,*(Dan.  vi.  1.  Gr.) 
or  Darius  the  MEDE,(Dan.  v.dl.)or  Cyaxares,  (by 
his  father's  name,)  or  Afandas,  was,  by  his  father, 
Cyaxares,  appointed  governor  of  Media,  and  sent 
with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  against  Sora- 
chus,  (or  Cniniladanus,)  king  of  Assyria,  whom  they 
besieged  in  Nineveh,  took  that  city,  and  dismem- 
bered the  Asmian  empire.  See  Assyria.  Astya- 
ges was  with  Cynu)  at  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and 
succeeded  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  Dan.  v.  30, 
31.  A.  M.  3447.  Cyrus  succeeded  him,  3456,  Dan. 
xiii.  65.  See  Isa.  xiiL  xiv.  xxi.  xlv.  xlvi.  xlvii.  Jer. 
Lli. 

ASUPPIM,  house  of.  This  word  occurs  1  Cliron. 
xxvi.  15.  but  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
among  learned  men  as  to  its  import.  Dr.  Geddes 
'renders  it,  '^the  store-rooms,"  and  understands  it 
of  the  upper  ffalleries  of  the  temple,  where  the 
stores  were  probably  kept.  Otliers  understand  by  it 
the  treasury  of  the  temple.  This  opinion  is  ground- 
ed— 1.  upon  the  import  of  the  word;  2.  because 
Obed-Edom  (whose  sons  are  said  to  be  placed  at 
Asuppim)  is  said  (2  Chron.  xxv.  24.)  to  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  treasures.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  has  a  long 
discussion  on  the  subject,  concludes  that  Asuppim 
were  two  gates  in  the  western  wall,  which  stood 
most  south,  or  nearest  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that  tli^ 
bouse  of  Asuppim  w&i  a  large  building  which  ran 
between  them,  and  was  a  treasury  of  divers  rooms, 
for  laying  up  things  that,  served  for  the  use  of  the 
temple.  (Temple  Service,  chap.  v.  sec.  3.)  [The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  coUedwns,  i.  e.  stores ;  and 
house  01  Asuppim  is,  therefore,  a  stort-house  connected 
with  the  temple,  probably  on  the  southern  part,  1 
Chn.xxvi.  15, 17.    R. 

ASYLUM,  Gr,  ''^^ovXov,  from  a  and  oiAt,,  prey. 
This  word  signifies  a  sanctuary,  whither  unfortunate 
persons  might  retire  for  security  from  tlieir  enemies, 
and  from  whence  th^  could  not  be  forced.  It  has 
been  supposed,  that  Hercules's  grandsons  were  tlie 
insbtutors  of  these  places  of  refuge,  in  Greece,  if 
not  in  Europe ;  for,  apprehending  the  resentment  of 
diose  whom  Hercules  had  ill-treated,  they  appointed 
an  asylum  or  temple  of  mercy  at  Athens.  Cadmus 
erected  another  at  Thebes,  and  Romulus  another  at 
Rome,  on  mount  Palatine.  That  of  Daphne,  near 
Antioch,  was  very  famous,  2  Mace.  iv.  34.  Theseus 
built  an  asylum  at  Athens  in  favor  of  slaves,  and  of 
the  poor  who  should  fly  thither,  from  the  oppression 
of  tne  rich.  There  was  one  in  the  isle  of  Calauria. 
The  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of  Juno  at  Samois, 
of  Esculapius  at  Delos,  of  Bacchus  at  Ephesus,  and 
many  others  in  Greece,  had  the  privilege  of  being 
asyla.  Romulus  gave  this  right  to  a  wood  adjoin- 
ing the  temple  of  Vejovis.  (Virffil,  iEneid.  viii.  342.) 
Ovid  speaks  of  a  wood  near  Ostium,  that  enjoyed 


the  same  privilege.  (FasL  1. 1.)  Auffustin  observes, 
(de  Civit.  lib.  i.  cap.  o4.)  that  the  whole  city  of  Rome 
was  an  asylum  to  all  strangers.  The  number  of 
these  privileged  places  was  so  much  increased  in 
Greece,  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  recall  their  licenses,  and  to  suppress  them. 
(Sueton.  in  Tiberio.  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  lii.  cap.  6.) 
But  his  decree  was  little  observed  after  his  death. 

The  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices,  and  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  were  sanctuaries.  Hither  Joab  retired  ; 
(1  Kings  iL  28,  29,  31.)  but  ISolomon,  observinff  that 
he  would  not  quit  the  altar,  ordered  him  to  be  killed 
there.  Moses  commands  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  that  any 
who  had  committed  murder,  and  fled  for  protection 
to  the  altar,  should  be  dragged  from  thence.  Sanc- 
tuaries were  not  for  the  advantage  of  wicked  men, 
but  in  favor  of  the  innocent,  when  attacked  unjustly. 
When  criminals  retired  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  temple, 
they  were  either  starved,  or  forced  thence  by  nres 
kindled  around  them.    See  Refuge. 

ATAD.  At  Atad's  threshing  floor  (Gen.  1. 11.)  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  and  the  Egyptians  who  accompanied 
tliem,  mourned  for  Jacob,  whence  it  was  afterwards 
called  Abel-Mizraim,  ''the  mourning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians."   See  Abel-Mizraim. 

ATARGATIS,  a  goddess  of  the  Philistines,  caUed 
by  the  Greeks  Derceto,  Plin.  v.  23.  She  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  a  beautiful 
female,  and  the  tail  of  a  fisn.  Sne  was  worshipped 
particularly  at  Askelon,  which  see.  She  had  also  a 
temple  a\  Uomaim,  i.  e.  Astaroth-Camaim,  2  Mace, 
xii.  26 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  v.  43.  This  last  circumstance 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  Atarga- 
tis  or  Derceto  was  tlie  same  as  Astaroth  or  Astorte ; 
and  further,  Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  goddess 
worshipped  at  Askelon,  Venua,  (i.  105.)  i.  e.  Astarte. 
See  Jann,  Bibl.  Archeeol.  iii.  5€f9.  Gesen.     *^R. 

ATAROTH.  There  are  several  cities  of  this 
name. — (1.)  One  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  beyond  Jordan, 
(Numb.  xxxiL  3, 34.)  the  same,  probably,  with  Atroth- 
Shophan,  given  to  tnis  tribe,  verse  35.---(2.)  Another 
on  tne  frontiers  of  Ephraim,  between  Janohah  and 
Jericho,  (Josh.  xvi.  7.)  probably  Atoroth-Addar,  xvi. 
5 ;  xviii.  13.-^3.)  Ataroth  deth-Joab,  in  Judah, 
1  Chron.  ii.  54. 

ATHALIAH,  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
and  wife  of  Joram,  king  of  Judah.  Being  informed 
that  Jehu  had  slain  her  son  Ahaziah,  ana  forty-two 
princes  of  his  family,  she  resolved  to  destroy  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah,  that  she  might 
ascend  the  throne  without  a  rival,  2  Kings  xi.  1 ;  2 
Chr.  xxii.  10.  But  Jehosheba,  daughter  of  Joram, 
and  sister  of  Ahaziah,  took  Joash,  son  of  Ahaziah, 
and  kept  liirn  secretly,  for  six  years,  in  the  temple. 
In  the  seventh  year,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  deter- 
mined to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
which  he  accomplished  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  Athaliah,  hearing  the  noise,  entered  the 
temple ;  seeing  the  young  king  seated  on  his  throne, 
she  tore  her  clothes,  and  cried,  '^  Treason !  Treason  !^ 
Jehoiada  commanded  the  Levites,  who  were  armed, 
to  carry  her  without  the  temple,  where  she  was  slain, 
A.  M.  3126 ;  ante  A.  D.  884. 

ATHAR,  see  Ether. 

ATHENS,  a  celebrated  city  and  powerful  com- 
monwealth of  Greece,  distinguished  by  the  miUtaxy 
talents,  learning,  eloquence,  and  politeness  of  its  in- 
habitants. When  Paul  visited  it,  A.  D.  52,  he  Ibimd 
it  plunged  in  idolatry ;  occupied  in  inquiring  and 
repotdnf  news ;  curious  to  know  every  thing ;  and 
divided  m  opinion  concerning  reUgion  and  happinets, 
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Acta  xrii.  The  apostle,  taking  opportunitiea  to 
preach  Jesus  Chriat,  was  brought  before  the  judges 
of  the  Areopagus ;  where  he  gave  an  illuBtrious  tes- 
timony  to  truth,  and  a  remarluible  matance  of  pow- 
erful reaaoninff.  (See  A&eopaous.|  The  schools, 
professors,  sna  philosophers  of  Athens  were  very 
BMiiffctMt-  The  Lyceum,  where  Ariatotle  taught,  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus.  The  academy 
was  part  of  the  Ceramicus,  which,  being  at  first 
manhy  and  unwholesome,  was  drained  and  planted ; 
in  these  ahady  walks  Plato  read  his  lectures ;  whence 
his  disciples  were  called  Academics.  There  were 
other  sects  of  philosophers  at  Athens,  as  the  Stoics, 
the  Cynics,  ana  the  Epicureans. 

As  the  customs  of  tnts  city  illustrate  certain  pas- 
aana  of  Scripture,  we  shall  add  a  few  particulars 
rmting  to  them ;  principally  extracted  firom  Stuart's 
Antiqmtiea  of  Athens. 

On  the  arehitrave  of  a  Doric  portico,  vet  standing 
in  Athens,  are  inscriptions  to  the  following  pur- 
port: 

''The  people  [of  Athens]  out  of  the  donations 
bestowed  [on  them]  by  Caius  Julius  Csesar,  the  sod ; 
and  fay  the  emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  the  son  of  the 
god :  [dedicate  thia]  to  Minerva  Arehegetia  [chief 
conductress]^  &€. 

^  The  people  [honor]  Lucius  CcBsar,theson  of  the 
emperor  Augustus  Cesar,  the  son  of  the  god." 

*nrhe  aenate  of  the  Areopagus,  and  the  senate  of 
the  six  hundred,  and  the  peo^e  [honor  with  this 
statue]  Julia  goddess,  Augusta,  Providence,"  &c. 

The  reader  will  compare  these  public  memorials 
with  the  observation  or  the  apostle,  that  Athens  was 
Coo  muck  addieUd  to  the  adoption  of  objects  for  wot- 
Mp  and  devodon.  It  was  not,  mdeed^  singular  in 
wonhipping  the  reigning  emperor;  but  flatterer 
could  be  carried  no  higher  than  to  characterize  his 
descendants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  as  no  less 
a  deiw  than  Providence  itself.  (Compare  Luke 
zziL25.) 

The  great  festival  at  Athens  in  honor  of  Minerva, 
caQed  the  Pan*Athenaic  procession,  deserves  partic- 
ular notice.  One  of  its  greatest  ornaments  was  a 
ahip,  which  was  kept  in  a  repository  near  the  Areop- 
agus, and  is  mentioned  by  Suidan^  who  says,  among 
the  Athenians,  the  peplus  is  the  sail  of  the  Pon-Athe- 
naic  ship,  which  every  fourth  year  they  prepare  for 
conducting  it  through  the  Ceramicus  to 


the  Eleusnium.  The  peplus  was  also  esteemed  as 
the  veil  of  Minerva.  Tiiis  reference  of  a  ship  to  Mi- 
nerva, Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  is  not  without  its  meaning ; 
and  indeed,  he  adds,  we  find  that  almost  every  an- 
cient diviniw  is  directly,  or  indirectly,  related  to  the 
se«.  The  nmous  statue  of  Minen^i,  of  ivory  and 
gold,  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Pausanius  sa^^s,  it 
was  stBuding  erect,  her  garment  reaching  to  her 
feet ;  ahe  had  a  helmet  on ;  and  a  Medusa's  head  on 
her  breast ;  in  one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  on 
the  other  stood  a  Victory  of  about  four  cubits  high. 
FlinT  informs  us,  that  the  statue  was  twenty -six  cu- 
btts  high ;  in  which,  perhaps,  he  included  the  pedes- 
tal, on  which,  they  botli  say,  the  birth  of  Pandora 
was  represented.  It  is  probable  this  statue  was 
painted.  The  gold  sbout  it  weighed  forty  talents ; 
and  mighc  be  worth  120,00(X.  sterling.  Lachares 
stripe  it  off  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  statue  had  been  finished.  The  Areopsffus  was 
not  hr  from  the  ascent  and  entrance  to  the  Acropo- 
lia,  caOed  the  Propylea ;  but  this  is  described  in  its 
proper  place.  Bee  AmsoPAeos. 
Trom  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to  the  irruption  of 


Alaric  into  Greece,  (A.  D.  396,)  Athens  changed 
ters  upwards  of  twenty  times.  It  was  twice  burnt 
by  the  Persians ;  destroyed  by  Philip  II.  of  Mace« 
don ;  again  by  Sylia ;  the  Acropolis  was  plundered 
fc^  Tiberius ;  desolated  by  the  Uoths  in  the  reign  of 
Cflaudius ;  and  the  whole  territory  ravaged  and  ruin- 
ed by  Alaric.  That  conqueror,  however,  spared 
much  of  Athens,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  antiqui- 
ties. From  the  reign  of  Justinian  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  city  remained  in  obscurity,  though  it 
continued  to  be  a  town,  and  the  head  of  a  small 
state.  It  supplied  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  with  nlk- 
worms,  in  1130;  was  besieffed  by  Sgure,  a  petty 
prince  of  the  Morea,  in  1204 ;  but  was  successfully 
aefended  by  the  archbishop.  It  was  seized  by  Bon- 
iface, marquis  of  Montserrat,  who  appointed  one  of 
his  followere  duke  of  Athens.  It  was  a  fief  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth cenmr^ ;  and  then  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Reinier  Acciajuoli,  a  Florentine,  who  bequeathed  it 
to  the  Venetians.  Omar,  general  of  Mahomet  tne 
Great,  seized  it  in  1455.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Ve- 
netians in  1464 ;  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  them 
in  1687 ;  and  lost  to  the  Turks,  a^ain,  m  ldo8.  It 
was  always  of  some  consideration;  and  those 
writera  who  describe  it  as  reduced  to  a  village  [Boa 
Ant.  Gnec.  p.  20.]  were  misinformed.  The  name 
SetHneSy  which  they  give  it,  is  a  corruption  of  tig 

'jf&i'ftag. 

The  population  of  Athens,  in  1813,  waa  about 
12,000,  about  a  fifUi  part  only  of  which  were  Turks ; 
but  the  sanguinary  contest  which  has  been  since 
carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turits,  lias 
left  it  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 

ATONEMENT,  i.  e.  RxcoifcuiATion.  We  have 
evidently  lost  the  true  import  of  this  word,  by  our 
present  manner  of  pronouncing  it.  When  it  was 
customary  to  pronounce  the  word  one  as  ourtv— (as 
in  the  time  of  our  transiaton)  then  the  word  aioiie- 
ment  was  resolvable  into  its  parts,  at-oivx-uxnt,  or 
the  means  of  being  at  one^  i.  e.  reconciled,  united, 
combined  in  fellowship.  This  seems  to  be  precisely 
its  idea,  Rom.  v.  11.  ^'beinff  (to  GodJ  reconciled— or 
ai-one-idj  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  (Christ's)  life,  by 
whom  we  have  received  the  at-one-ment^'*  or  uieana 
of  reconciliation.  Here,  it  appears,  the  word  atono- 
ment  does  not  mean  a  ransom,  price,  or  purchase  paid 
to  the  receiver,  but  a  restoration  of  accord^  whicn  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  correct  idea  we  can  affix  to  the 
term  expiaHon  or  atonement  under  tlie  Mosaic  law. 
Sacrifices,  &c.  were  appointed  means  for  restoring 
fellowship  and  accord  between  God  and  the  nation 
of  Israel ;  in  other  words,  of  rendering  God,  or  cer- 
tain of  the  divine  attributes,  as  jusuce,  &c.  ritu- 
ally  propitious^  capable  of  holding  (i.  e.  satisfied  to 
hold)  communion  with  the  people ;  by  their  interpo- 
sition effectually  rtHoriw  tnat  oiic-ness  which  trans- 
gression had  violated. — In  Job  zxxiii*  24.  where  our 
transiaton  have  placed  in  the  text  nutfom,  and  in 
the  margin  aionanent,  the  marginal  word  seems 
preferable — **  deliver  km  from  going  down  to  the  pit 
of  death,  for  1  have  accepted  an  atonement  for  nia 
life ;  therefore  liis  youth  shall  return — ^his  flesh  be- 
come ffdrer  than  a  child's.**  To  justify  these  ideas, 
we  ma^  refer  to  Numb.  xvi.  46 :  **  Go  quickly,  make 
reconcdiation,  for  wrath  is  gone  out."  Lev.  xvL  11. 
**  Aaron  shall  make  reconciliation  for  himself  and 
his  house."  Lev.  iv.  20.  d  aL  **  The  priest  shall 
make  reconciliation  for  him,  and  he  ahall  be  forp|iv- 
en."  2  Sam.  zzi.  3.  David  said  to  the  Gibeomtes^ 
**  Wherewith  shall  I  make  the  reconciliation,  that  ye 
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may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?*'-ri.  a.  that 
ye  may  be  at  one  with  the  people  of  Israel.  £ng. 
tr.  reads  atonement  From  all  this  it  is  evident, 
that  the  expiatory  sacrifice  offered  by  our  Saviour 
on  Calvary,  was  the  price  or  ransom,  on  the  efficacy 
of  which  the  at-one-ment  of  the  race  of  mankina 
depended ;  but  to  call  that  sacrifice  the  atonement, 
instead  of  the  means  of  atonement,  is  an  incorrect 
application  of  the  word.    See  Sacrifice,  and  Mer- 

CT'SEAT. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF,  was  the  tenth  of  Tiz- 
ri,  which  nearly  answers  to  our  September.  The 
Hebrews  call  it  Kippurj  pardon,  or  expiation,  because 
the  faults  of  the  year  were  then  expiated.  The 
principal  ceremonies  were  the  following:  (Lev.  xvi.) 
The  high-priest,  after  he  had  washed,  not  only  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  as  usual  at  common  sacrifices, 
but  his  whole  bod^,  dressed  himself  in  plain  linen 
like  the  other  priests,  wearing  neither  his  purple 
robe,  nor  the  ephod,  nor  the  pectoral,  because  he 
was  to  expiate  his  own  sins,  together  with  those  of 
the  people.  He  first  ofiered  a  bullock  and  a  ram 
for  his  own  sins,  and  those  of  the  priests,  putting  his 
hands  on  the  heads  of  the  victims,  and  confessing 
his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  his  house.  Afterwards, 
he  received  fi!t>m  the  princes  of  the  people  two 
jfoats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, to  be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  lot  determined  which  of  the  two  goats  should 
be  sacrificed,  and  which  set  at  liberty.  After  this, 
the  high-priest  put  some  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
altar  of  bumt-onerings  into  a  censer,  threw  incense 
upon  it,  and  entered  with  it,  thus  smoking,  into  the 
sanctuary.  After  having  perfumed  the  sanctuary 
with  this  incense,  he  came  out,  took  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  young  bullock  he  had  sacrificed,  carried 
that  also  into  the  sanctuary,  and,  dipping  his  fingers 
in  it,  sprinkled  it  seven  times  between  the  ark  and 
the  veil,  which  separated  the  holy  from  the  sanctu- 
ary, or  most  holy.  Then  he  came  out  a  second 
time,  and  beside  the  altar  of  bumt-offeriDga  killed 
the  goat  which  the  lot  had  determined  to  be  the  sac- 
rifice. The  blood  of  this  goat  he  carried  into  the 
most  holy  place,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times  be- 
tween the  ark  and  the  veil,  which  separated  the  holy 
from  the  sanctuary ;  from  thence  he  returned  into 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  sprinkled  both  sides 
of  it  with  the  blood  of  the  goat  During  this  time, 
none  of  the  priests,  or  people,  were  admitted  into 
the  tabernacle,  or  into  the  court  This  being  done, 
the  high-priest  came  to  the  altar  of  bumt-onerines, 
wetted  the  four  horns  of  it  with  the  blood  of  the 
goat,  and  young  bullock,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times 
with  the  same  blood.  The  sanctuary,  the  court,  and 
the  altar  being  thus  purified,  he  directed  the  goat 
which  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  lot,  to  be  brought  to 
him,  which  being  done,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  goat's 
head,  confessed  his  own  sins,  and  the  nns  of  the 
people,  and  then  delivered  it  to  a  person  to  carry  it 
to  some  desert  place,  and  let  it  loose,  or  throw  it 
down  some  precipice.  (See  Scai^  Goat.)  This 
being  done,  tne  high-priest  washed  himself  all  over 
in  the  tabernacle,  and,  putting  on  other  clothes,  (some 
think  his  pontifical  dress,  his  robe  of  purple,  the 
ephod,  ana  the  pectoral,)  sacrificed  two  rams  for 
burnt-offering,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the 
people.  The  day  was  a  great  solemnly  of  the  He- 
Drews  ;  a  day  of  rest,  and  of  strict  fasting.  Leo  of 
Modena,  Buxtorf^  and  others,  have  collected 
many  particulars  relative  to  the  solemnities  of  this 
day,  nom  the  rabbins,  as   may  be  seen  in   the 


larger  edition  of  this  work,  art  Expiation,  Aza- 
ZEL,  &c. 

ATROTH,  see  in  Ataroth. 

ATTALIA4  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia,  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  visited.  Acts  xiv.  25.  A.  D.  45.  It 
still  subsusts  under  the  name  of  •^nUdu  It  was  built 
(or  refounded)  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  who  ^ve  to  it  his  own  name. 

ATTALUS,  a  king  of  Pergamus,  sumamed  Phila- 
delphus, (1  Mace.  XV.  22.)  to  whom  the  Romans 
wrote  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  The  arrival  of  the  Jew- 
ish ambassadors  at  Rome,  to  renew  their  alliance,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Roman  senate  wrote  to 
Attains,  is  fixed  to  A.  M.  3865 ;  and  Attalus  Phila- 
delphus began  to  govern  in  3845.  He  ffovemed 
twenty-one  years ;  and,  in  3866,  resigned  toe  king- 
dom to  his  nephew  Philometor,  to  whom  of  right  it 
belonged. 

ATTITUDE  AT  TABLE,  see  Eating. 

AUGUSTUS,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded  Julius 
Caesar,  nineteen  years  before  A.  D. — ^A.  M.  3985.  Au- 
gustus was  the  emperor  who  appointed  the  enrol- 
ment (Luke  ii.  1.)  which  obliged  Joseph  and  the  Vir- 
gin to  ffo  to  Bethlehem,  the  place  where  the  Messiah 
was  to  DO  bom« 

Augustus  procured  the  crown  of  Judcea  for  Herod, 
whom  he  loaded  with  honors  and  riches ;  and  was 
pleased  also  to  undertake  the  education  of  Alexan- 
der and  Aristobulus,  bis  sons,  to  whom  he  gave  apart- 
ments in  his  palace.  When  he  came  into  Syria, 
Zenodorus,  and  the  Gadarenes,  waited  on  him  with 
complaints  against  Herod ;  but  he  cleared  himself 
of  the  accusations,  and  Augustus  added  to  his  hon- 
ors and  kingdom  the  tetrarchy  of  Zenodorus.  He 
also  examined  into  the  quarrels  between  Herod  and 
his  sons,  and  reconciled  them.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib, 
XV.  cap.  13.)  Syllaeus,  minister  to  Obodas,  king  of 
the  Nabatheans,  having  accused  Herod  of  invading 
Arabia,  and  destroying  many  people  there,  Augus- 
tus, in  anger,  wi*ote  to  Herod  about  it ;  but  he  sc 
well  justified  his  conduct,  that  the  emperor  restorec 
him  to  fiivor,  and  continued  it  ever  after.  He  dis 
approved,  however,  of  the  rigor  exercised  by  Heroc 
toward  his  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipa 
ter ;  and  when  they  were  executed  he  is  said  to  hav« 
observed,  ^'that  it  were  better  a  great  deal  to  l> 
Herod's  hog  than  his  son."  (Macrob.  Saturn,  hb.  ii 
cap.  4.)  After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  Au^stus  as 
sumed  the  ofiice  of  high-priest ;  a  dignity  whic] 
gave  him  the  inspection  over  ceremonies  and  reli 
gious  concerns.  One  of  his  first  proceeduigs  was 
an  examination  of  the  Sibyls'  books,  many  of  whic! 
he  burnt,  and  placed  the  others  in  two  gold  boxet 
under  the  pedestal  of  Apollo's  stame,  whose  tempi 
was  within  the  enclosure  of  the  palace.  See  Sibti 
This  is  worthy  of  note,  if  these  prophecies  had  ej 
cited  a  general  expectation  of  some  great  perso 
about  that  time  to  be  bom,  as  there  is  reason  to  siif 
pose  was  the  fact.  It  should  be  rememl>ered,  als4 
that  Augustus  had  the  honor  to  shut  the  temple  c 
Janus,  in  token  of  universal  peace,  at  the  time  w^he 
the  Prince  of  Peace  was  bom.  This  is  remarkabl 
because  that  temple  yms  shut  but  a  very  lew  time 
Augustus  died  A.  D.  14. 

AURANITIS,  see  Hauran. 

AURITiE,  sons  of  Cush.    See  Ur. 

A  YEN,  a  plain  in  Syria ;  the  same,  probably,  as  tl 
plain  of  Baal-beck,  or  valley  of  Baal,  where  there  wr 
a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  It  is  si 
uate  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  hem 
called  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  Josh.  xi.  17 ;  Amos  i. 
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AVENGE.  See  Rxtsnob. 
L  AVIM,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  3. 
II.  AVIM,  a  people  descended  from  HeTseus,  son  of 
Canaan,  who  awelt  originally  in  ihe  country  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  Capbtorim,  or  Philistines, 
Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Josh.  xiii.  3.  There  were  also  Avim, 
or  Hivites,  at  Shechem,  or  Gibeon,  Josh.  iz.  7 ;  Gen. 
zxxiv.  2^  There  were  some  also  beyond  Jordan,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  Josh.  zi.  3.  Bochart 
thinks  that  Cadmus,  who  conducted  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians  into  Greece,  was  a  Hivite ;  his  name, 
Cadmus,  deriving  from  the  Hebrew  Kjedem,  (Ae  Eaat^ 
because  he  came  from  the  eastern  parts  to  Canaan ; 
and  the  name  of  his  wife,  Hemiione,  from  mount 
Hermon^  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Hivites  dwelt.  In 
this  case,  the  metamorphosis  ofCadmus's  compan- 
ions into  serpents,  is  founded  on  the  signification  of 
the  name  HwUes ;  which,  in  the  Phcenician  langoace, 
agnifies  serpents.  The  country  of  the  Avim  was  tSao 
c^ed  Hazerim  ;  (Deut.  ii.  23,)  in  the  eastern  inter- 
preters and  Pliny,  Ri^hia.  Tueir  territory  ended  at 
Gaza,  beginning  at  the  river  of  Effypt ;  ahd  thus  ex- 
tending forty-four  miles.  Sometunes  this  country 
appears  to  he  called  Shur ;  which  the  Arabic  ren- 
ders Gerarim,  Gen.  zx.  1.    See  Gerar. 

AVITH,  the  capital  city  of  Hadad,  king  of  Edom, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  35. 

AXE,  a  well-known  instrument  of  iron,  used  for 
cutting;  and    often    metaphorically    employed   in 
Scripture,  for  a  person  or  power,  who,  as  a  cutting 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  is  employed  to  lop 
off  branches  and    bouehs,  and  sometimes  to  cut 
down  the  tree  itself.    Thus,  if  sinners  be  compared 
to  trees  in  a  forest,  he  who  smites  them  is  compared 
to  an  axe,  Isa.  x.  15.    This  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  proverbial  phraseology  usea  ^  John  the  Bap- 
tist: (Matt.  iii.  10;  Luke  w.  9.)  <«The  axe  is  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  trees'* — ^uresistible  punishment,  de- 
stractioii,  18  near.    We  risk  little  in  referring  this 
(ultimately)  to  the  Roman  power  and  armies ;  which, 
as  an  axe,  most  vehementlv  cut  away  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Jewish  ponty  and  state.      In  this 
sense  it  coincides  with  our  Lord's  expression,  ^  I  am 
come  to  send  a  sword  on  the  earth^ — more  properly  on 
the  land ;  that  is,  of  Judea.    See  Judges  ix.  8 :  Pmlm 
Ixxiv.  5:  Isa.  xiv.  6—8:  Ezek.  xvii.  &— 24 :  xxxi.  3. 
AZA.     Gaza  and  Azoth  are  sometimes  so  called. 
Josephua  notices  a  mountain  of  this  name,  near  to 
which  Judas  Maccabieus  fouffht  against  Bacchides, 
in  his  last  encounter.    In  1  Mace.  ix.  15,  it  is  called 
mount  Azotus. 

L  AZARIAH,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  (1  Chron. 
tL  9.)  and  perhaps  the  same  with  Amariah,  who 
fived  under  Jeboshapbat,  king  of  Judah,  2  Chron. 
xix.  11.  about  A.  M.  .3092. 

II.  AZARIAH,  son  of  Johanan,  hieh-priest  of  the 
JewB,  1  Chron.  vi.  10.  Perhaps  the  same  with 
Zecfaariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  kiUed  A.  M.  3164,  2 
Chron.  zxiv.  20, 22. 

in.  AZARIAH,  the  high-priest  who  opposed 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  ofiering  incense  to  the 
Lord,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  17. 

IV.  AZARIAH,  a  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiab,  2  Chroo.  xxxi.  10. 

V.  AZARIAH,  the  lather  of  Seraiah,  the  last 
bifiii-prieal  before  the  captivity,  1  Chron.  vL  14. 

VI.  AZARLAH.  son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok ; 
but  we  do  not  read  that  he  succeeded  his  &ther,  1 
Kings  ir.  2. 

yll.  AZARIAH,  captain  of  Solomon's  guards,  1 
Kings  iv.  5. 


Vm.  AZARIAH,  or  Uzziah,  a  kmg  of  Judah. 
began  to  reign  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  reigned 
fifty-two  years  at  Jerusalem,  2  Kinssxv,  27. 2  Chron. 
xxvi.  18, 19.  The  beginning  of  Uzziah's  reign  i/t'as 
very  happy.  Having  obtain^  great  advantages  over 
the  Philistues,  Ammonites,  and  Arabians,  he  added 
to  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  kept  up  an 
army  of  307,500  men,  with  great  magazines  of  arms. 
He  was  also  a  great  lover  of  agriculture,  had  nu- 
merous husbandmen  in  the  plains,  vine-dr»ssers  in 
the  mountains,  and  shepherds  in  the  valleys.  Pre- 
suming to  offer  incense  in  the  temple,  however, 
which  office  was  peculiar  to  the  priests,  he  was 
struck  with  a  leprosy,  and  continued  without  the 
city,  separated,  to  his  deatli,  A.  M.  3246. 

iX.  AZARIAH,  a  prophet,  who,  by  God's  ap- 
pointment, met  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  when  returning 
afler  his  success  against  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  or 
Cush,  2  Chron.  xv.  1. 

X.  AZARIAH,  a  person  to  whom  the  high-priest, 
Jehoiada,  discovered  that  tlie  young  prince,  joash, 
was  living;  and  who  contributed  to  place  him  on 
the  throne,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1. 

XI.  AZARIAH,  the  name  of  two  sons  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  kinff  of  Judah,  2  Chrou.  xxi.  2. 

XII.  AZARIAH,  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  who  ac- 
cused the  prophet  Jeremiah  (chap,  xliii.  2.)  of  de- 
ceiving the  people;  because  ne  advised  the  Jews, 
who  remained  after  the  transportation  to  Babylon, 
agamst  going  into  Egypt.  He  carried  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch  into  Egypt,  with  the  people  who  had  been 
left  behind. 

XIII.  AZARIAH,  the  Chaldean  name  of  Abed- 
nego,  who  was  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, for  refusing  to  adore  his  golden  statue, 
Dan.  L  7.  iii.  19. 

AZAZEL.    See  Goat,  scape. 

AZEKAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  35 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  1.)  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  between 
Jerusalem  and  Eleutheropolis. 

AZEM,  a  city  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  3.  The  same, 
perhap?,  as  Esmonia,  or  Asmona. 

AZMAVETH,  or  Azmoth,  or  Beth-azmoth,  a 
city,  probably  in  Judah,  adjacent  to  Jerusalem  and 
Anathoth,  Nehem.  vii.  28 ;  xii.  29. 

AZMON,  or  Jeshimon,  a  city  in  the  vrildemess  of 
Maon,  south  of  Judah,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  Numb,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  4. 

AZNOTH  TABOR,  or  simply  Azawoth,  or  Az- 
NOTH,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  (Josh.  xix.  34.)  which  Euse- 
bius places  in  the  plain,  not  fiu-  distant  Grojn  Dio- 
ceesarea. 

AZOTUS  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  same  city  which 
is  called,  in  the  Hebrew,  Ashdod.  It  was  not  taken 
by  Joshua,  and,  being  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
great  strength,  it  became  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  one  of  the  five  governments  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Hither  was  sent  the  ark  of  God,\when  taken 
from  the  Israelites ;  and  here  was  Dagon  cast  down 
before  it,  1  Sam.  v.  2,  3.  Uzziah,  kmg  of  Judah, 
broke  down  its  wall,  and  built  cities,  or  watch-tow- 
ers, about  it,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.  It  was  taken  by 
Tartan,  general  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  (2  Kinn 
xviii.  17.)  when  it  appears  to  have  been  very  severely 
treated ;  as  Jeremiah  (chap.  xxv.  20.)  gives  the  cup  of 
desolation  to  be  drunk  by  **the  remnant  of  Ashdod." 
It  was  not  wholly  destroyed,  however,  for  Amos  (chap, 
i.  8.)  mentions  **  the  inhabitant  of  Ashdod ;"  2>epha- 
niah  (chap.  iL  4.)  says,  ^  Ashdod  shidl  be  driven  out  at 
noon-day  *,"  and  Zechariah  (ix.  6.)  says,  **  a  basterd  shall 
dwell  in  Ashdod."    From  these  notices,  it  appears^ 
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that  Ashdod  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  conse- 
quence. Its  New  Testament  name  is  Azotus,  and  here 
Philip  was  found,  after  his  conyersion  of  the  eunuch 
at  Gaza,  distant  about  thirty  miles,  Acts  viii.  40. 

Azotus  was  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Askalon  and  Ekron,  or  between  Jarania  and  Aske- 
Ion,  (Judith  iii.  2.  Gfr.}  or  between  Gaza  and  Jamnia, 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  23.)  i.  e.  it  lay  between  these 
cities,  but  not  directly,  nor  in  the  same  sense.  The 
present  state  of  the  town  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Wittman  :  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  o.  285.)  "  Pur- 
suing our  route  through  a  delightful  country,  we 
came  to  Ashdod,  called  by  the  Greeks  Azotus,  and 
under  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  provided  with  two 


small  entrance  gates.  In  passine  through  this  placs, 
we  saw  several  fragments  of  columns,  capitals,  cor- 
nices, &c.  of  marble.  Towards  the  centre  is  a  hand- 
some mosque,  with  a  minaret.  By  the  Arab  inhab- 
itants Ashdod  is  caUed  Mezdel.  Two  miles  to  the 
south,  on  a  hill,  is  a  ruin,  havinsr  in  its  centre  a  lofty 
column  still  standing  entire.  The  delightful  verdure 
of  the  surrounding  plains,  together  with  a  great 
abundance  of  fine  old  olive  trees,  rendered  the  scene 
charmingly  picturesque.  In  the  villages,  tobacco, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  abundantly  by 
the  inhabitants ;  and  the  fertile  and  extensive  plains 
yield  an  ample  produce  of  com.  Ashdod  may  be 
seen  from  tne  *  sloping  hill  of  easy  ascent,'  near 
Jaffa,  or  Joppa.^    See  Ashdod. 
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I.  BAAL,  or  Bel,  {gowmor^  rulers  lord,)  a  god  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites.  Baal  and  Astaroth 
are  commonly  mentioned  together;  and,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Astaroth  denotes  the  moon,  Calmet  con- 
cludes that  Baal  represents  the  sun.  The  name 
Bsal  is  used,  in  a  generical  sense,  for  the  superior 
god  of  the  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  Moabites,  and 
other  people,  and  is  often  compounded  with  the 
Dame  of  some  place  or  quality  ;  as  Baal-Peor,  Baal- 
zebub,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Zephon,  Baal-Berith.  Baal 
is  the  most  ancient  god  of  the  Canaanites,  and,  per- 
haps, of  the  East ;  and  the  Hebrews  too  often  im- 
itated the  idolatxy  of  the  Canaanites,  in  adoring  him. 
They  offered  human  sacrifices  to  him,  and  erected 
altars  to  him,  in  groves,  on  high  places,  and  on  the 
terraces  of  houses.  Baal  had  pnests  and  prophets 
consecrated  to  his  service ;  and  many  infamous 
actions  were  committed  in  his  festivals.  Some 
learned  men  have  maintained  that  the  Baal  of  Phce- 
nicia  was  the  Saturn  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  ffreat  conformity  between  their  ser- 
vices and  sacrinces.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
Baal  was  the  Phoenician  (or  TVrianl  Hercules,  (an 
opinion  not  inconsistent  with  the  otner,)  but  it  is 
ffenerally  concluded  that  Baal  was  the  sun ;  and,  on 
uiis  admission,  all  the  characters  which  he  assumes 
in  Scripmre,  mav  be  easily  explained.  The  great 
luminary  was  acfored  over  all  the  East,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  deity  acknowledged  among  the  hea- 
then.   See  Idolatry. 

The  Hebrews  sometimes  caDed  the  sun  Baal- 
Shemesh; — Baal  the  aun,    Manasseh  adored  Baal, 

Slanted  groves,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
eaven ;  but  Josiah,  desirous  to  repair  the  evil  in- 
troduced by  Manasseh,  put  to  death  "  the  idolatrous 
priests  that  burnt  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and 
to  the  moon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host 
of  heaven.  He  commanded  all  the  vessels  that 
were  made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  grove,  (Ashreh,  or 
AstarothfJ  and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  be 
brought  forth  out  of  the  temple.  He  took  away  the 
horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the 
sun,  and  burnt  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire." 
Here  the  worship  of  the  sun  is  particularly  described ; 
apd  the  sim  itself  is  clearly  expressed  by  the' name 
of  Baal,  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  The  temples  and  aluuv 
of  the  sun,  or  Baal,  were  generally  on  eminences. 
Manasseh  placed  in  the  two  courts  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  altan  to  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and,  in 


r'cular,  to  Astarte,  or  the  moon,  2  Kings  xxi.  5. 
Jeremiah  threatens  those  of  Judah,  who  had 
sacrificed  to  Baal  on  the  house-top,  (ch.  xxxii.  29.^ 
and  Josiah  destroyed  the  altars  which  Ahaz  baa 
erected  on  the  terrace  of  his  palace,  2  Kings  xxiii.  12. 

Human  victims  were  offered  to  Baal,  as  they  were 
to  the  sun.  The  Persian  Mithrafwho  is  also  the 
sun)  was  honored  with  like  sacrinces,  as  was  also 
Apollo.  Jeremiah  reproaches  the  inhabitants  of  Ju- 
dah and  Jerusalem  with  '*  building  the  high  places 
of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons  with  fire  for  bumt-ofier- 
ings  unto  Baal,*'  (chap.  xix.  5.) — an  expression  which 
appears  to  be  decisive,  for  the  actual  slaying  by  fire 
of  the  unhappy  victims  to  Baal. 

The  Scripture  calls  temples  consecrated  to  Baal, 
i.  e.  to  the  sun,  chanuminij  Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Isa.  xvii. 
8 ;  xxvii.  9 ;  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6,  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4. 
They  were  places  enclosed  with  walls,  in  which  a  per- 
petual fire  was  maintained :  they  were  frequent  in  the 
llast,  particularly  among  the  Pernans ;  and  the  Greeks 
called  them  pyreia^  or  pyratheia,  from  the  Greek 
pyr^  fire,  or  pvra^  a  funeral  pile.  There  was  in  them, 
says  Strabo,  (lib.  xv^  an  altar,  abundance  of  ashes 
and  a  fire  never  suffered  to  go  out.  Maundrel,  it 
his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  observec 
some  remains  of  them  in  Syria.  [The  wore 
o^jrn,  chamanim,  signifies,  to  judge  from  the  cleares 
passage,  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4.)  a  species  of  idol  statues,  oi 
images,  which  stood  upon  the  altars  of  Baal.  Thi 
word  is,  therefore,  always  properly  rendered  in  th< 
English  version  images.  The  explanation  of  Jarch 
is  not  improbably  the  correct  one,  viz.  solar  pillan 
sun-columns.  The  god  Baal  Chaman  (\zn)  is  no 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  Phoenician  inscriptioDi 
which  is  best  explained  by  Baal  i.  e.  Deus  aokais.  B 

Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  cod  Belua  o 
the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  was  Nimrod,  thei 
first  king;  others,  that  he  was  Belus  the  Aasyri 
an,  father  of  Ninus ;  and  others,  a  son  of  Semi 
ramis.  Many  have  supposed  Belus  to  be  the  sam 
with  Jupiter ;  but  Calmet  concludes  that  Baal  wa 
worshipped  as  the  sun  among  the  PhoeniciaDs  an 
Canaanites ;  and  that  he  was  often  taken  in  genen 
for  the  great  god  of  the  eastern  people. 

[The  preceding  observations  are  mostly  from  Ca 
met  himself;  but  as  very  much  of  the  idolatry  a 
luded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  is  derived  from,  < 
connected  with,  the  rites  of  Baal,  it  seenos  importai 
to  give  here  the  views  of  later  conuneiitatora,  ivfc 
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baTe  been  led  tt>  inTestigale  the  subject  with  par- 
tioukr  care.  The  principal  of  theee  are  Geseniufl, 
(in  hiflTheeaumfl  Ling.  Ileb.  p.  234,  and  in  his  Com* 
mentar  zu  Isa.  ii.  p.  I»5.)and  bishop  Miinter,  of  Co- 
penhagen, in  his  work  entitled  ^  Religion  der  Baby- 
lonier/*  Copenh.  1827,  p.  16,  seq. 

The  word  Baal^  in  tfaie  Old  Testament,  when  em- 
ployed with  the  article,  and  without  further  addition, 
1.  e.  like  BatUj  i.  q.  the  Lordj  denotes  an  idol  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  particulariv  of  the  Tyrians,  whose 
worahip  was  also  mtroduced,  with  great  solemnities, 
among  tfie  Hebrews,  and  especially  at  Samaria, 
along  with  that  of  Astarte ;  Judg.  vi.  25,  seq.  2  Kings 
X.  Id,  seq.  (See  AsTAROTH  1.)  In  the  plural,  Boa/im, 
the  word  signifies  images  or  Haiues  t^Bcud^  Judg. 
IL  11 ;  X.  10,  &c. — Of  the  extent  to  which  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol  was  domesticated  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carthaginians,  we  have  an  evidence  in 
the  proper  names  of  persons ;  as  among  the  former 
Ethbaal,  Jerubbaal ;  and  among  the  latter,  Hannibal, 
Asdrubal,  &c. — ^Among  the  fiibylonians  the  same 
idol  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Bd;  which 
is  only  the  Aramiean  form  of  Baal,  i.  e.  Sa  for  Sj;3, 
e.  g.  Isa.  xlvi.  1 ;  Jer.  1. 2 ;  li.  44,  &c.  His  worship 
was  established  in  that  ci^  in  the  famous  tower  of 
Babel,  the  uppermost  room  of  which  served  at  the 
same  time  as  an  observatory,  and  was  the  re- 
pository of  a  collection  of  ancient  astronomical  ob- 
servations. (Herodot.  i.  181—183.  Diod.  ii.  10. 
Stiabo,  xvi.  1. 6.)  See  also  the  article  Babxl. — ^By 
Greek  and  Romsn  writers  the  Phoenician  Baal  is 
called  Hercules  and  Hercules  Tyrius.  (Her.  ii.  14. 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iL  Id   2  Mace.  iv.  18, 20.) 

Thai  in  the  sstronomical,  or  rather  sstrological 
nmhoJogy  of  the  E^ast,  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin 
of^this  worship  in  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  is  conceded  by  all  critics.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vwrying  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
who  fired  at  di^rsnt  periods,  a  considerable  di- 
veiaity  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  respect  to  what 
heavenly  booy  we  are  to  regard  Baal  as  represent- 
ing. Tiie  more  conomon  opinion  has  been,  that 
Baal,  or  Bel,  is  the  tun;  and  that,  under  this  name, 
this  luminary  received  <&vine  honors.  Bishop  Munter 
supposes  that  this  was  the  esse  at  least  originaUy; 
(p.  17.)  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  orientid 
idolatry, — which  may  also  be  traced  from  India  to 


the  north  of  Europe, — is  the  primeoai  power  qfwthtre, 
iHiich  divides  itself  into  the  generaiivtj  and  the  eon- 
eepike  or  vrodudwe  power.  Of  these  two,  the  male 
and  female  powers  of  nature,  he  supposes  (with 
ocben)  the  sun  and  moon  to  have  been  worshipped 
as  the  representatives  under  the  names  of  Baal  and 
Ascarte,  at  least  b^  the  most  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  Semitish  tribes. — Gesenius,  fixing  his 
view  more  particulariy  on  a  later  period,  finds  that 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  to  the  Babylonian 
Bel  the  name  of  JupUer  Bdtu,  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
10.  Cic  de  Nat  Deor.  iii.  la  Diod.  ii.  8,  9.)  By 
this  name,  however,  they  did  not  mean  the  ^  father 
of  the  goday'^but  the  plmei  Jupiter,  <fetta  Jans,  (Cic. 
de  SaL  Deor.  ii.  20.)  which  was  regarded,  along  with 
the  planet  Venus,  as  the  principle  of  all  good,  the 
guardian  and  giver  of  all  good  fortune ;  and  forms 
with  Venus  the  most  fortunate  of  all  constellations, 
Qoder  which  alone  fbrtuitate  sovereigns  can  be  bom. 
(Comm.  z.  Isa.  iL  p.  355,  eeq.)  Hence  it  is  also  called, 
bv  the  Arabians,  ibrfunasM^or.  (See  Gao,  and  Mkni.) 
*Aus  planet,  therefore,  Gesenius  supposes  to  liave 
b(«n  me  object  of  worship  under  the  name  of  Baal ; 
as  alM  die  planel  Venus*  under   that  of  Aslarte. 
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Not  that  the  sun  was  not  an  object  of  idolatrous 
worship  among  these  nations ;  but  in  that  case  he  is 
represented  under  his  own  name,  Skemesh,  also  Baal' 
shahaxnty  (lord  of  the  heavens,)  Baal-hammanj  Baal^ 
shtmeshj  &c.  (Thesaur.  p.  224,  coL  2.)— This  view,  h 
will  be  observed,  is  directly  controverted  by  MUnter, 
onJy  in  reference  to  the  very  earliest  ages. 

The  following  passages  have  been  retained  from 
the  English  edition  of  ibm  woric,  not  as  illustrating, 
m  any  way,  the  Bible  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Baal,  but  as  being  in  themselves  interesting,  and  as, 
perhaps,  casting  a  faint  light  on  the  remark  of  bishop 
Munter  above,  in  reference  to  the  worship  of  the 
male  and  female  powers  of  nature,  ^from  India  to 
the  north  of  Europe."    *R. 

The  worship  of  Bel,  Belus,  Belenus,  or  Belinus, 
was  general  throughout  the  British  islands ;  and  cer- 
tain of  its  rites  and  observances  are  still  maintained 
among  us,  notwithstanding  the  spread  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  during  so  many  ages.  It 
might  have  been  thought,  that  Uie  pompous  rituals 
of  popery  would  have  superseded  the  Druidical 
superstitions ;  or  that  the  reformation  to  Protestant- 
ism would  have  banished  tliem;  or  that  the  prev- 
alence of  various  sects  would  have  reduced  them 
to  oblivion :  but  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Surely  the 
roots  of  Druidism  were  struck  extremelv  deep! 
What  charm  could  render  them  so  prevalent  and 
permanent  ? — "  A  town  in  Perthshire,  on  the  borders 
of  the  High  lands,  is  caUed  TUlie-  (or  TuUie-)  heUane, 
i.e.  the  eminnice,  or  rising-ffround,  of  ^  fire  of  Baal. 
In  the  neigliborhood  is  a  Druidical  temple  of  eight 
upright  stones,  where  it  is  supposed  the  fire  was 
kmmed.  At  some  distance  from  this  is  another 
temple  of  the  same  kind,  but  smaller,  and  near  it  a 
well  still  held  in  great  veneration.  On  Bdkme 
morning,  superstitious  people  go  to  this  well,  and 
drink  of  it ;  then  they  make  a  procession  round  it, 
as  we  are  informed,  nine  times.  After  this  they  in 
like  manner  go  round  the  temple.  So  deep-rooted 
is  this  heathenish  superstition  m  the  minds  of  many 
who  reckon  themselves  good  Protestants,  that  thev 
will  not  neglect  these  rites,  even  when  Beltane  falls 
on  sabbath."  (Statist  Accounts  of  Scodand,  vol.  iii. 
p.  105.)  ^^On  the  first  dav  of  May,  which  is  caUed 
Bdtanj  or  Bal-tein,  day,  all  the  boys  in  a  township, 
or  hamlet,  meet  in  tin*  moors.  They  cut  a  table 
in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round  figure,  by  casting  a 
trench  in  the  ground  of  such  circumference  ss  to 
hold  the  whole  company.  They  kindle  a  fire,  and 
dress  a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence 
of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which 
is  toasted  at  the  embers  against  a  stone.  After  the 
custard  is  eaten  up,  tliey  divide  the  cake  into  so 
many  portions,  as  similar  as  possible  to  one  another 
in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  com- 
pany. They  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over 
with  charcoal,  undl  it  be  perfectly  black.  They  put 
all  the  bits  of  cake  into  a  bonnet.  Every  one, 
blindfold,  dmws  out  a  portion.  He  who  holds  the 
bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit.  Whoever  draws 
the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  person  who  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favor  they  mean  to  implore, 
in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the  sustenance 
of  man  and  beast.  There  is  little  doubt  of  these 
inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once  offered  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  although  they  now 
pass  from  the  act  of  sacrificing,  and  on^  compel  the 
devoted  person  to  leap  three  times  throuni  the 
flames ;  ^th  which  the  ceremonies  of  this  fesdval 
arsdossd."    (Id.  vol  n.  p.  691.) 
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This  pa^aD  ceremony  of  li§[hting  fires  in  honor 
of  the  Asiatic  god  Belus,  gave  its  name  to  the  entire 
month  of  May,  which  is  to  this  day  called  mi  na 
BeaUine^  in  the  Irish  lanjo^age.  Dr.  Keating,  speak- 
ing of  this  fire  of  Beal,  says,  that  the  cattle  were 
dnven  through  it,  and  not  sacrificed ;  and  that  the 
chief  design  of  it  was  to  keep  off  all  contagious  dis- 
orders from  them  for  that  year ;  and  he  also  says, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  quenched  their 
fires  on  that  day,  and  kindled  them  again  out  of 
some  part  of  that  fire.  He  adds,  firom  an  ancient 
glossary:  ^The  Druids  hjB^hted  two  solemn  fires 
every  ^ear,  and  drove  all  four-footed  beasts  through 
them  m  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  contagious 
distempers  during  the  current  year."  In  Wales  this 
annual  fire  is  kindled  in  autumn,  on  the  first  day  of 
November.  In  North  Wales,  especiaUy,  this  fire  b 
attended  by  many  ceremonies;  such  as  running 
through  the  fire  and  smoke,  each  participator  casting 
a  stone  into  the  fire,  &c. 

This  superstition,  says  Dr.  Macpherson,  prevailed 
throughout  the  Nordi,  as  well  as  throughout  the  West 
^  Although  the  name  ofBd-tein  is  uimnown  in  Swe- 
den, yet,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  i.  e.  the  evening 
preceding  our  Bd-tein^  the  country  people  light  great 
fires  on  me  hills,  and  spend  the  night  in  snooting. 
This  with  them  is  the  eve  of  Walburgb's  Mess." 
Leopold  Von  Buch,  who  travelled  through  Norway 
in  1807,  noticed  this  practice  at  Lodingen,  N.  lat 
68^.  His  words  are— '^  It  was  HanadagaqfUny  the 
eve  of  St.  John's  day.  The  people  flocked  together, 
on  an  adjoining  hill,  to  keep  up  St.  John's  fire  till 
midnight,  as  is  done  throughout  all  Grermany  and 
Norway.  It  burnt  very  well,  but  it  did  not  render 
the  night  a  whit  more  light  The  midnight  sun 
shone  bright  and  clear  on  the  fire,  and  we  scarcely 
could  see  it  The  St  John's  fire  has  not  certainly 
been  invented  in  these  regions,  for  it  loses  here  all 
the  power  and  nightly  splendor  which  extend  over 
whole  territories  in  Germany.  Notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  wo  surrounded  the  fire  in  great  good 
humor,  and  danced  in  continual  circles  the  whole 
night  through."  This  extract  informs  us,  not  only 
that  this  custom  maintains  itself  in  the  extreme 
north,  but  also  througliout  Germany :  in  short,  we 
see  that  it  involves  all  Euro))e.  It  can,  therefore, 
occasion  no  surprise  that  we  find  it  so  inveterately 
established  in  the  couDtries  mcntioued  in  Scripture, 
where  the  sun  had  infinitely  more  power  and  in- 
fluence, and  which  are  much  nearer  to  the  scat  of 
the  original  observances.  The  world  was  then 
plunged  in  idolatry,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
this  branch  of  it  prevailed,  since  many  of  its  cere- 
monies and  superHtitious  rites  still  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  the  gospcL 

There  were  many  cities  in  Palestine,  into  whose 
name  the  word  Baal  entered  by  composition. 

I.  BAALAH,  otherwise  KiajATH-jEARiH,or  Kir- 
jath-Baal,  or  Baale-Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  9,  60;  2 
Sam.  vi.  2 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  6.)  a  city  of  Judah,  not  far 
from  Gibeah  and  Gibcon,  and  wiiere  tlie  ark  was 
stationed  after  the  Philistines  returned  it,  1  Sam.  vi.  21. 
It  lay  about  9  or  10  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  BAALAH,  a  mountain  on  the  border  of  the 
lot  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  11. 

BAALATH,  a  city  of  Dan,  Josh.  xix.  44 ;  1 
Kings  ix.  18.  Joseph  us  speaks  of  Baleth,  not  far 
from  Gazara,  Antiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  It  was  fortified 
by  Solomon,  2  Chron.  viii.  6. 

BAALATH-BEER,  a  city  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix. 
8,  probably  the  same  as  BaaL^  1  Chron.  iv.  .33. 


BAAL-BERITH,  Lord  o/ihe  covefumi,  a  deity  of 
the  Shechemites,  ( Judg.  vui.  33 ;  ix.  A.)  which  the 
Israelites  made  their  god  afler  the  deatn  of  Gideon. 
There  was  at  Shechem  a  temple  of  Baal-Berith,  in 
whose  treasury  they  accumulated  that  money  which 
they  afterwards  cave  to  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon. 
The  most  simple  explanation  of  the  name  Baal- 
Berithy  is  to  take  it  generally  for  the  god  who  pre- 
sides over  alliances  and  oaths.  In  this  sense  the 
true  God  may  be  termed  the  God  of  covenants ; 
and  if  Scripture  had  not  added  the  name  Bcud  to 
Beriiht  it  nught  have  been  so  understood.  TThe  most 
barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  superstitious, 
the  most  religious,  and  the  most  intelligent,  have 
always  invoked  the  Dei^  to  wimess  oaths  and  cove- 
nants. The  Greeks  had  their  Ztus  Horkios,  Jupiter 
the  wimess  and  arbitrator  of  oaths ;  and  the  Latins 
had  their  Deua  Fidius,  or  Jupiter  Pisiius,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  god  of  honesty  and  integrity,  and 
who  presided  over  treaties  and  alliances. 

BAAL-GAD,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  deity  Baal,  there 
adored,  Josh.  xi.  17.  Some  have  erroneously  sup- 
posed it  to  be  tlie  same  as  Heliopolis,  or  Baalbeck. 
It  is  probably  i.  q.  Baal-Hermon,  which  see. 

BAAL^GUR,  or  Gur-Baal,  i.  e.  sojourn  of  Baal, 
We  read,' 2  Chron.  xxvi.  7,  "the  Lord  assisted  Uz- 
ziah  against  the  Philistines,  and  against  the  Ara- 
bians, Uitii  dwelt  at  Gur-Baal."  The  Septuagint  has, 
^  the  Arabians  that  dwelt  above  Petra."  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  town  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  where  was 
probably  a  temple  to  Baal. 

BAAL-HAZOR,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  where  Absa- 
lom kept  his  flocks,  2  Sam.  xiii.  23. 

BAAL-HERMON,  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  v.  23. 
See  Hermon,  and  Baal-Gad. 

BAALIS,  a  kin^  of  the  Ammonites,  who  sent  Ish- 
mael  to  kill  Gedahah,  who  governed  the  remnant  of 
the  Jews,  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  Jer. 
xl.l4. 

BAAL-MEON,  a  city  of  Reuben,  (Numb,  xxxii. 
38  ;  1  Cliron.  v.  8.)  sometimes  called  Beth-Baal- 
Meon,  (Josh.  xiii.  17.)  the  house,  or  temple,  of  Baal- 
Meon;  and  also  Betli-Meon,  Jer.  xlviu.  23.  Tlie 
Moabitcs  took  it  from  the  ReulKjnites,  and  wer« 
maptcrs  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  Ezrk.  xxv.  9. 
Eiisebius  and  Jerome  place  it  nine  miles  from  Es- 
bns,  or  Esebon,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Baani,  or 
Al)arini. 

BAAL-PEOR.  The  import  of  tliis  name  is  un- 
certain. Simon  takes  it  to  denote  "the  lord  of 
mount  Peor"  where  this  deity  was  lAorshipped  ;  as 
the  heathen  had  their  Jupiter  OlynipiuSj  Apollo 
Clarius,  Mercurius  Cyllenitis,  &c.  It  has  been  taken 
in  an  obscene  sense,  and  with  too  much  truth ;  for 
it  is  certain  tliat  the  deities  of  the  heathen  were, 
and  stiU  are,  often  of  the  grossest  kind ;  not  that 
we  know  their  worshippers  to  have  thought  tlieru 
scandalous,  or  to  have  connected  them  with  any 
offence  against  decency,  or  with  that  sense  of  shaine 
and  indignation  which  they  excite  in  us.  They  may 
have  considered  them  as  commemorative  memorials 
of  distant  persons  and  times,  or  as  eini>loyed  to 
bring  to  recollection  truths,  in  tliemselves  perfectly 
innoxious ;  although  such  means  of  recording  his- 
torical facts,  of  whatever  nature,  arc  in  our  opinion 
criminally  indecorous,  and  utterly  unfit  for  public 
exposure.  Of  this  the  compound  of  the  Lmgaiii 
and  Yoni,  among  the  Hindoos,  affords  o))e.n  and 
popular  proof;  but  there  are  otlier  ob»er\'anccs  in 
some  of  their  festivals,  usually  postponed  till  af\erall 
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Europeana  are  departed,  which  too  obscenely  justify 
the  most  ofiensive  derivatioD  of  the  name. 
•  This  ialfie  god  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  the 
Adonia,  or  Orus,  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  and  otlicr 
eaaterH  people.     Scripture  informs  us  (Numb.  xxv. 
1 — 3.)  that  the  Israehtes,  being  encamped  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  were  seduced  to  worship  Baal- 
Peor,  to  partake  of  his  sacrifices,  and  to  sin  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab ;  and  the  Psalmist,  f  Psalm  cvi. 
28.)  adverting  to  the  same  event,  says,  ^'uiey  ate  the 
ofierings  of  the  dead."    Peor  is  Or,  or  Orua,  if  we 
rut  on  the  article  Pe,  which  is  of  no  signification. 
Onis  is  Adonis,  or  Osiris.    The  feasts  of  Adonis 
were  celebrated  after  the  manner  of  funerals ;  and 
the  worshippers  at  that  time  committed  a  thousand 
dissolute  actions,  particulariy  after  they  were  told 
that  Adonis,  whom  they  had  mourned  ror  as  dead, 
was  alive  again.    (See  AnoNis.)    Origen  believed 
Baal-Peor  to  be  Pfiapug^  or  the  idol  of  turpitudej 
adored  principally  by  women,  and  that  Moses  did 
not  think  nroper  to  express  more  clearly  what  kind 
of  turpitude  ne  meant ;  and  Jerome  says,  this  idol 
was  represented  and  worshipped^  in  the  same  ob- 
scene manner  as  Priapus.    His  opinion  is,  that  efiem- 
inate  men  and  women,  who  prostituted  themselves 
in  honor  of  idols,  as  fi^quently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, w«re  consecrated  to  Slaal-Peor,  or  Priupua. 
Malmonjdes  asserts  that  Baal-Peor  was  adored  by 
the  most  immodest  actions ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  god  of  impiuity.    We  know  widi 
what  impudence  the  daughters  of  Moab  engaged  the 
Israelites  to  sin ;  (Numb.  xxv.  3.)  and  the  prophet 
Hoaea,  (chap.  ix.  10.)  speaking  of  this  crime,  says, 
'^They  went  unto  Baiu-Peor,  and  separated  them- 
selves unto  that  ihameJ"    Selden  suggests  that  Baal- 
Peor  is  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  dead,  founding  his  con- 
jecture on  Psalm  cvi.  38,  where  **  offerings  to  the 
dead"  are  mentioned,  and  which    he  takes   to  be 
those  that  were  offered  to  appease  the  manes  of  the 
dead.    Apollinarius,  in  liis  paraphrase  on  this  Psalm, 
aaya,  the  Hebrews  polluted  themselves  in  die  sacri- 
fices of  Baal-Peor,  by  eating  hecatombs  offered  to 
tke  dead ;  and  some  affirm  that  Saturn  ranked  his 
SOD  Muth,  whom  he  had  by  Rhea,  among  the  gods, 
and  that  he  was  adored  by  the  Phoenicians,  some- 
times under  the  name  of  Deaih,  (which  is  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  MuihA  and  sometimes  by  that 
of  Piiifo.    (Sanchon.  apud  Euseb.  Pncpar.  lib.  i.  cap. 
viiL )    But  these  opinions  seem  less  probable  than  that 
above  proposed,  that  this  deity  was  (the  dead)Ado- 
nia,  or  Osiris.     It  may  be  added,  that  some  believe 
Adonis  to  have  been  the  father  of  Priapus ;  and  that 
funeral    entertainments    were  made  in    his  honor, 
which  may  well  be  understood  by  the  name  of  sacri- 
fices: '^Tne  priests  roar  and  cry  before  their  gods, 
as  men  do  at  the  feast  when  one  is  dead,"  Baruch 
vi.  32.    The  Psalmist  expresses  himself  in  the  plural 
ntiniber ;  "they  ate  the  sacrifices^ — ^for  tlie  sacrifices 
of  Baal-Peor  were  repasts,  such  as  were  used  at 
funerals;  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  were 
often  accompanied  with  real  and  sincere  sorrow; 
whereas,  in  tnoec  of  Adonis,  the  tears  were  feigned, 
and  the  deliauchery,  afterwards  indulged,  real.    See 
CHirx,  and  An05i9. 

BAAL-PERAZIM,  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaim,  not  very  far  distant  from  Jerusalem,  2  Sam. 
V.  20;  1  Chron.  xiv.  11 ;  comp.  Is.  xxviii.  11.  Here 
David  gained  a  victory  over  the  Philistines. 

BAAL.SHALISHA,  (2  Kings  iv.  42;  1  Sam.  ix. 
4. 1  a  districtplaced  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  fif^n 
nulss  from  Dioqwlis  north,  near  mount  Ephraim. 


BAAL-TAMAR,  lord  of  the  pali»-frce,  a  village 
near  Gibeah,  where  the  children  of  Israel  engaged 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Judg.  xx.  33. 

The  palm-tree  occurs  on  many  coins  as  a  enrmbol 
attending  Astarte ;  a  branch  of  palm  is  held  by  the 
goddess  sitting  on  the  rock ;  and  often  by  Jufnter, 
who,  most  probably,  answers  to  the  character  of  the 
lord  of  the  palm-tree.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
this  symbol  was  cliiefly  adopted  where  the  palm  was 
best  known ;  nevertheless,  we  find  it  applied  where 
it  cannot  be  restrained  to  the  idea  of  a  production 
of  the  country  merely,  and  therefore,  most  proba- 
bly, it  was  introduced  from  where  tliis  symbol  was 
locally  applicable. 

BA  ALTIS,  the  some  as  Astarte,  or  the  moon ;  next 
to  Baal,  the  god  most  honored  by  the  Phoenicians. 
See  Astarte,  and  Astaroth. 

BAAL-ZEBUB,  see  Beel-sebub. 

BAAL-ZEPHON,  a  station  of  the  Hebrews, 
(Exod.  xiv.  2,9;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7.)  near  Clysma,  or 
Colsuin.  Baal-Zephou  was,  probably,  a  teinple  to 
Baal,  at  the  norikem  point  of  the  Red  sea ;  ana,  most 
likely,  in  or  near  an  establishment,  or  town,  like  the 
present  Suez.  [See,  on  this  point,  Smart's  Course  of 
Heb.  Study,  ii.  p.  18G,  seq.  Rosenmueller  and  Ge- 
senius  suppose  the  name  to  mean  j^act  or  iempU  of 
Jjp^umy  the  evil  genius  of  Egypt  and  enemy  of  fer- 
tility, who  was  worshipped  at  HeroopoUs.  R.|-*fiome 
describe  this  deity,  viz.  Baal-Zephon,  as  a  dog  m  shape, 
(seeAwuBis,)  signifying  his  vigilant  eye  over  this 
place,  and  his  office  by  barking,  to  give  notice  of  an 
enemy's  arrival ;  and  to  guard  the  coast  of  the  Red 
sea,  on  that  side.  It  is  said,  he  was  placed  there, 
principally,  to  stop  slaves  that  fled  from  their  masters. 
The  Jerusalem  Tarffum  assures  us,  that  all  the  statues 
of  the  Egyptian  gods  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
exterminating  angel,  Baal-Zephon^  alone  redsted ; 
whereupon,  3ie  flgyptians,  conceiving  great  ideas  of 
hi^  power,  redoubled  their  devotion  to  him.  Moses, 
observing  that  the  people  flocked  thither  in  crowds, 
petitioned  Pharaoh  that  he,  too,  might  make  a  jour- 
ney thither  vrith  the  Israelites ;  which  Pharaoh  per- 
mitted ;  but  as  tiiey  were  employed  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  sea,  m  ffathering  up  the  precious  stones 
which  the  river  Phison  hM  carried  into  the  Grihoni 
and  from  thence  were  conveyed  into  the  Red  sea, 
(a  notable  instance  of  rabbimcal  geography !)  Pha^ 
raoh  surprised  them,  and  sacrificed  to  Baal-Zephon, 
wuting  tiU  the  next  day  to  attack  Israel,  whom  he  be- 
lieved his  god  had  delivered  into  his  hands :  but,  m  the 
mean  time,  they  passed  the  Red  sea  and  escaped. 

BAAN AH  mid  RECHAB,  officers  of  Ishbosheth, 
son  of  Saul,  who  privately  slew  that  prince  while 
reposing,  and  were  punished  for  it  by  David,  2  Sam. 

BAASHA,  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  of  the 
armies  of  Nadab,  king  of  Israel.  He  killed  his  mas- 
ter treacherously  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and 
usurped  the  kingdom,  which  he  possessed  twenty- 
four  years.  He  exterminated  the  whole  race  of  Jer- 
oboam, as  God  had  conunanded  ;  but  by  his  bad 
conduct,  and  his  idolatry,  incurred  God's  indigna- 
tion, 1  Kuigs  XV.  27 ;  XVI.  7.  A.  M.  3051.  Baasha, 
instead  of  making  good  use  of  admonition,  trans- 
ported with  rage  against  a  prophet,  the  messenger 
of  it,  killed  him. 

BABEL,  or  Babtlow,  a  city  and  province,  which 
received  this  name,  because,  when  the  tower  of  Babel 
was  building,  God  confounded  the  languages  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  the  undertaking,  (Gen. 
X.  10.)  about  A.  M.  1775,  120  yeara  after  the  deluge. 


BABEL  [  1! 

Olhen  derive  the  name  firom  the  Arabic  word  bdi,  a 
Jaor  or  gait,  compounded  nith  Bd,  e.  g.  the  gale  or 
city  of  Bel,_-For  ut  accoiuit  of  the  cAyof  Babiloh, 
we  the  nen  article  J  and  for  the  geographical  descrip- 
tion, as  well  BB  an  historical  notice  of  the  srovinee 
or  kiDgdom,  Bee  Bibtlohi*.  Here  we  conmie  our- 
•elvea  to  the  totetr. 

Very  differeot  conceptions  have  besn  formed  on 
the  nature  and  fi^re  of  the  tower  of  Uabel.  Some 
have  delineated  it  as  being  round  in  xbape,  witli  a 
spiral  pathway  leading  itp  to  the  top;  but  it  ap|>uais 
more  credible  that  it  was  square ;  aiid  that  certain 
buildinga,  yet  remaining  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  may  be  considtroil  as  transcripts,  or  iinita- 
tiona,  of  it.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judgo  of  tliis 
proposiuon,  Mr.  Tavlur  copied  eevend  insiauces, 
apparently  nearly  related  to  it  in  fonn  and  destina- 
tion, from  which  we  select  the  following. 

Tbia  pyramid,  rising  in  Beveial  atepe  or  etagea,  is 


at  Taiqore,  in  the  EaM  Indies;  and  affords,  it  is  prc- 
•unied,  a  just  idea  of  die  tower  of  BabcL  It  is,  in- 
dmd,  wholly  constructed  of  Btoa&  in  which  it  dilfcrs 
from  that  more  ancient  edifice,  which,  being  situated 
ina  country  dealitute  of  stone,  was,  of  necesait}',  con- 
■tructed  of  brick.  On  the  top  of  tills  pyraiiud  is  a 
chapel  or  temple ;  afibrdkng  a  Bpccimcu  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  this  kind  of  sacred  edifices  in  India. 
These  amazing  structurEs  arc  cooimonlv  erected  on, 
or  near,  llic  banks  of  great  rivers,  fiir  the  advanto^ 
of  ablution.  In  the  courts  that  surround  ilit:m,  iii- 
numemble  multitudes  asaciiibU:  at  the  rising  of  the 
■un,  after  having  batiicd  in  il)c  alreom  below.  The 
gate  of  the  pagoda  uniformly  fronts  the  east.  The 
internal  chamber  commonly  receives  light  only  from 
the  door.  An  txiemal  pathway,  for  the  purpose  of 
vinting  the  chapel  at  tlie  top.njcrita  observation. 
This  is  an  ancient  pyramid,  built  hy  the  Mexicans 
in  America ;  it  agrees 
--.     I  in    figure    with    liie 

fbnner;  and  has,  on 
the  oul8ide,an ascent 
of  stairs  leading  up 
one  wde  to  the  upper 
story,  proceeding  to 
the  chapels  on  its 
summit.  This  ascent 
ini[^oe  that  the  chap- 
eb  were  used,  from 
time  to  ihne  ;  and  no 
doubt,  it  marks  the 
shortest  track  for  that 


1 ]  BABEL 

That  the  tower  of  Belus  had  achapel  on  the  top,  ap- 
pearB  from  Herodotus,  who,  alter  menlioniug  the 

Sirs]  ascent,  says,  "In  the  last  tower  is  a  targt 
iptL,  but  no  statue,"  &.c.  (See  in  Baal.)  Diodo- 
ruB  inyjlies  the  same,  when  he  says,  there  were  stai- 
ues  of^gold,  of  which  one  was  forty  feet  high:  it 
must  have  been  a  large  chapel  tbu  could  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  such  a  figure.  The  ideas  collected 
fivm  the  foregoing  subjects  lead  us,  (1.)  to  a  p)Ta- 
niid  of  solid  construction,  in  its  princi|Ml  pans,  but 
of  less  laborious  materials  internally ;  (3.)  to  a  chapel, 
or  temple,  on  the  top  of  such  pyramid  :  (^)  to  one 
or  more  passages  leading  to  the  summit.  There  ore 
certain  points  of  comparison  between  the  pyramids 
of  Eaj'pi  (see  PrsAXiDs)  and  the  tower  of  Babel  to 
whicFi  our  attention  may  be  directed.  (1.)  A  river 
runs  before  the  pyramids,  wliich  agrees  with  the 
notion  of  their  being  sacred  structures,  since  the 
stream  was  suitable  to  purposes  of  ablution ;  ui 
like  manner,  a  river  ran  before  the  tower  of  Babel. 
(3.)  The  genera]  form  of  these  structures  were  alike, 
that  is,  broad  at  bottom,  rising  very  high,  tapering 
at  top,     (3.)  The  internal  construction  was  of  less 


is  fur- 
s-baked bricks  at  Babel,  but  immense  stuucs  In 
pi,  which  insured  the  durability  of  the  Egyptian 
ices.  (4.)  A  city  extended  on  each  side  of  the 
r  in  lioth  uistan<:e8.  (5.1  The  royal  palace  was 
Lted  from  the  temple  oy  a  considerable  widdi 
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each.  (7.)  There  were  sacred  cloisters  or  courts 
arotmd.  (8.)  Thei«  was  (or  was  intended  to  be)  at 
the  top  a  great  image :  there  are  indications  of  such 
an  intention  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  open  pyramid.  This 
thought  is  not  new  ;  the  Jerusalem  Targum  a^^ens 
it  of  Babel,  and  snys  that  the  image  was  to  have 
held  a  sword  in  its  hnnd,  as  a  kind  of  protector 
against  men  and  demons — i'aciamut  nobis  Imagineh 
I  iu  QutJilHigio,  el  ponamwi  Gtadivmin 


sufiicieotly  evince  that  tlie  s 
alike  in  form  and  iu  destination  [?]  so  that  we  may 
judge  pretty  accurately  on  what  we  do  not  know  of 
the  one  by  what  we  do  know  of  the  other.  They 
contribute,  also,  to  eslabhsh  the  inference,  that  the 
same  people  (though  not  the  same  branch  of  that 
people)  were  the  builders  of  both. 

Beiug  now  enabled,  by  nieans  of  these  points  of 
comparison,  to  comprelicud  the  intention  of  the 
builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  mode  of  its  construction.  We  read  (Gen. 
xi.  S.)  that  they  proimeed  to  make  bricks  and  to 
bum  them  thoroughly ;  that  these  bricks  were  em- 
ployed by  lliem  as  stones,  of  which  it  should  ap- 
l>ear  the  country  was  destitute ; — "instead  of  (mor- 
tar) ckomar  tliey  hud  cWmw,"  where  the  reader  will 
olwerve,  dial  tfie  same  word  la  used  under  ti^o  pro- 
nunciations, and  tliis,  probably,  ought  to  be  ihiis 
understood — "instead  of  clay- mortar,"  which  is  the 
kind  used  In  countries  east  of  Bliinar  for  build- 
ings not  expected  to  exceed  ordinar)*  duration, 
tliese  determined  builders  employed  the 
which  rises  in  the  lands  adjac 


e  bitumen 


was  brought  from  sources  higher  up  the  Eupbraicf; 
—bitumen -mortar,  to  resist  moisture  from  morasses 
formed  by  the  river.  The  qirantitv  of  bitumen  tlial 
must  have  been  employed  iu  building  Babylon  is 
scarcely  credible.  Most  probably  it  was  procured 
fVom  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  where  it  still  abounds. 
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^'Tho  master-maBOii  told  me,  (says  M.  Beaocbampy) 
that  be  found  some  in  a  spot  where  he  was  digging, 
about  twenty  yean  ago ;  which  is  by  no  means  strange, 
88  it  is  conmion  enough  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. I  have  myself  seen  it  on  the  road  from  Bagdad 
to  /uba,  an  Arabian  village,  seated  on  that  river." 

The  men  enms^d  at  Babel  had  two  objects  in 
view ;  (1.)  to  buikf  a  city,  and  (2.)  a  tower.  There 
could  be  no  impiety  in  propoamg  to  build  aci^; 
yet  it  is  expressly  stated,  that,  in  conseouence  of  the 
divine  interposition,  the  continuation  or  the  city  was 
lelimittished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tower  was 
certainly  intended  as  a  place  for  worship,  but  not  of 
the  true  God ;  yet  it  is  no  where  said  m  Scripture 
that  it  was  destroyed,  or  its  works  suspended.  This 
is  not  easily  explained;  and  the  circumstance  is 
rendered  the  more  obscure,  by  the  accounts  of  its 
overthrow  which  have  been  preserved  in  heathen 
writers.  Eupolemus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  (Praep. 
Uh.  ix.J  says,  '^The  ci^  Babel  was  first  founded, 
and  anerwards  the  celebrated  tower;  both  which 
were  buih  by  some  of  the  people  who  had  escaped 
the  dehige« — The  tower  was  eventually  ruined  by 
the  power  of  God."  Abydenus,  in  his  Aa^rian 
Ansak,  also  mentions  the  tower ;  which,  he  says, 
was  earned  up  to  heaven ;  but  that  the  gods  ruined 
it  by  storms  and  whirlwinds,  firustreted  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  overthrew  it  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work.  The 
ruina  of  it  were  called  Bal^lon.  (Euseb.  Chron.  p.  13.) 
The  reader  will  bear  thlsm  mind,  as  it  will  assist  in 
determining  our  judgment  on  the  character  of  the 
ruins  still  extant 

We  do  not  find  in  Scripture  any  subsequent  al- 
luskm  to  the  tower  of  Babel ;  but  there  »  in  the 
LXX  a  remarkable  variation  from  our  Hebrew 
copies  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  where  we  read,  It  not  Calno  as 
Carektmiak^  those  translators  read,  **Have  I  not 
taken  the  region  which  is  above  Babylon  and  Cba- 
iane,  where  the  tower  was  built  ?"  That  they  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  attempt  of  the  sons  of  men 
cannot  be  doubted;  and  the  passage  is  so  under- 
stood by  the  Christian  fathers,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Bochart.  The  latest  accounts  by  our  travellers,  es- 
pecially the  tract  of  Mr.  Rich,  with  his  plates,  had 
raised  a  doubt  whether  the  original  tower  of  Babel 
the  same  with  that  known  to  us  by  the  de- 
»n8  of  ancient  authors  as  the  tower  of  Belus, 
rion.  The  same  doubt  had  occurred  to  Fa- 
ther Kireher,  (Turns  Babel,  lib.  iL  cap.  3.)  but  he 
produces  no  authority  in  support  of  his  conjecture, 
that  a  second  tower  was  built  by  Ninus  and  Semi- 
remisL  Certsin  it  is,  that  no  ancient  author  men- 
tions two  towera;but  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  ad- 
mit the  supposition,  it  would  obviate  ahnost  every 
difficuhj  that  at  present  appears  insurmountable,  in 
attemptmg  to  reconcile  ancient  accounts  with  actual 
appearances. — [The  supposition  of  Calmet  and  others 
is  not  improbable,  viz.  tbat  the  tower  of  Belus  was 
not  the  tower  of  Babel  itself^  but  was  rather  built 
upon  the  old  foundations  of  the  latter.    R, 

We  submit  here  an  instance  of  a  building  very 
similar  in  ibnn  and  proportions  to  the  origin^ 
tower ;  tnd  producing  effects  on  the  eye  and  mind 
of  a  &itisb  traveller  analogous  to  what  it  may  be 
presumed  was  intended  bv  the  priests  and  the 
tmildera  of  BabeL  It  is  Inr.  Wathen's  account  of 
the  great  pagoda  at  Conjeveram,  the  Dewal,  or  tem- 
ple of  y ordaraujab ;  extracted  firom  his  voyage  to 
sbdraiL  *  The  tower,  or  most  elevated  part  of  this 
buiMiog^  conaisMd  of  fifteen  stories,  or  stages ;  the 


were 


floor  of  the  lowest  of  these  was  covered  with  boards 
somewhat  decayed,  and '  was  about  twenty  feet 
square,  having  much  the  appearance  of  the  belfiry 
of  a  country  church  in  England.  A  ladder  of  fifteen 
rounds  conducted  us  to  the  next  stage,  and  so  on, 
from  story  to  story,  until  we  reached  the  top,  each 
stage  or  floor  diminishing  gradually  in  size  to  the 
summit.  Here  our  labor  was  most  amply  repaid ; 
for  never  had  I  wimessed  so  beautiful  and  so  sub* 
lime  a  prospect.  It  so  far  surpassed  every  idea  I 
had  or  could  have  formed  of  its  grandeur  and  eflect, 
that  I  was  almost  entranced  in  its  contempladon* 
I  forgot  all  the  world  beside,  and  felt  as  if  I  could 
have  continued  on  this  elevated  spot  for  ever." 

Modem  travellers  vary  in  their  descripdons  of  the 
remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Fabncius  says,  it 
mi^ht  have  been  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Gmon  says  the  same.  Benjamin,  who  is  much  more 
ancient,  infonns  us,  that  the  foundations  were  two 
thousand  paces  in  length.  The  Sieur  de  la  Bonlaye 
le  Gour,  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  who  says  he  made 
a  long  stay  at  Babylon,  or  Bagdad,  declares,  that 
about  three  leagues' from  that  city,  is  a  tower,  called 
Megara,  situated  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
in  an  open  field,  which  is  solid  within,  and  more 
like  a  mountain  Uian  a  tower.  The  compass  of  it  is 
above  five  hundred  paces;  and  as  tbe  rain  and 
winds  have  very  much  ruined  it,  it  cannot  be  more 
than  about  a  hundred  and  thir^-eight  feet  high.  It  is 
built  of  bricks  four  inches  thick ;  and  between  every 
seven  courses  of  bricks  there  is  a  course  of  straw, 
three  inches  thick,  mixed  with  pitch  and  bitumen ; 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  about  fifty  couraee. 

The  following  particulan  of  the  tower  of  Belus 
are  from  Dr.  Prideaux : — ^  Till  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, die  temple  of  Belus  contained  no  more 
than  the  [central]  tower  onhr,  and  the  rooms  in  it 
served  all  the  occaedons  of  that  idolatrous  worship, 
that  he  enlarged  it  by  vast  buildings  erected  round 
it,  in  a  square  of  two  furlongs  on  every  side,  and  a 
mile  in  cireumference,  which  was  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  more  than  the  square  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  for  that  was  but  three  thousand 
feet  round ;  whereas  this  vras,  according  to  this  aC' 
count,  four  thousand  ei^ht  hundred;  and  on  the 
outside  of  all  these  buildmgs,  was  a  wall  encloslntf 
tbe  whole,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  oi 
equal  extent  with  tlie  square  in  which  it  stood,  that 
is,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  compass,  in  which  were 
several  gates  leading  into  the  temple,  all  of  solid 
brass ;  and  the  brazen  sea,  the  brazen  piUars,  and 
the  other  brazen  vessels,  which  were  carried  to  Bab- 
vlon,  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  making  of  them ;  for  it  is  said, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  put  all  the  sacred  vessels, 
which  he  carried  from  Jerusalem,  into  the  house  of 
his  god  at  Babvlon,  that  is,  into  this  house  or  tem- 
ple of  Bel.  This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  but  on  his  return  from  the  Grecian  expedi- 
tion, he  demolished  the  whole  of  it,  and  laid  it  all 
in  rubbish,  having  first  plundered  it  of  its  immense 
riches,  among  which  were  several  images  or  statues 
of  massy  gold  ;  and  one  of  them  is  said  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  to  have  been  forty  feet  high,  which  might 
perehance  have  been  that  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
consecrated  in  the  plains  of  Dura." 

[A  succinct  account  of  the  tower  of  Belus  roaY 
be  given  as  follows ;  and  it  will  also  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  worship  of  Bel,  or  Baal,  i.  e.  of  the 
planet  Jupiter.  (See  Baal.)  Herodotus  saw  this 
temple,  still  unimpaired.    (Herodot  L  181,  seq.)    It 
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Rtood  within  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  square  area, 
surrounded  by  wails  which  were  furnished  with 
iron  gates.  It  was  built  of  burnt  bricks  laid  in 
bitumen,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  a  stadium,  i.  e. 
Bccordine  to  Volney,  (Recherches,  P.iii.  p.  72,  seq.) 
about  320  feet  There  were  eight  stages  or  stories ; 
to  which  the  ascent  was  by  slanting  stairs  along  the 
external  walls.  These  stories  graduuly  diminished  in 
breadth  firom  the  base  upward ;  thus  givinff  to  the 
tower  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Hence  Strabo  dso  calls 
it  a  square  pyramid,  (xvi.  1.  5.)  The  upper  story 
contained  a  chamber,  with  a  bed,  before  which 
stood  a  golden  table.  In  this  chamber  Herodotus 
says  no  one  slept  at  ni^ht  except  a  female,  whom 
the  god  Belus,  accordmg  to  the  Chaldeans  tlie 
priests  of  this  temple,  had  selected  from  tlio  females 
of  the  city.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  this  chamber 
served  also  for  astronomical  observations.  In  the 
next  story  below  was  a  chapel,  with  a  gigantic  statue 
of  Belus,  sitting  upon  a  throne  with  a  table  be- 
fore it.  The  image,  throne,  and  table,  throughout, 
were  of  pure  gold. — ^Niebuhr  and  R.  K.  Porter  sup- 
pose that  the  remains  of  this  temple  are  extant  m 
the  ruin  Bira  Mmrood ;  and  to  this  Rosenmueller 
also  gives  his  assent.  Bib.  Geog.  I.  ii.  p.  24.  See 
under  BABTLorr.    R. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  remains  of  towers, 
shown  in  Bid>ylonia,  are  only  ruins  of  old  Babylon, 
built  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  fiuther  in  the  next 
article. 

'^ Babel,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  ''is  a  small  village, 
but  the  most  ancient  spot  in  all  Irak.  The  whole 
region  is  denominated  Babel,  from  this  place.  The 
^inss  of  Canaan  resided  there,  aud  nuns  of  great 
edinces  still  remain.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  for- 
mer times,  it  was  a  very  considerable  place.  They 
say  that  Babel  was  founded  by  Zokah  Fiurasp ;  and 
there  was  Abraham,  to  whom  be  peace !  thrown  into 
the  fire.  There  are  two  heaps,  one  of  which  is  in 
a  place  called  Koudi  Fereik,  the  other  Koudi  Der- 
bar:  in  this  the  ashes  still  remain;  and  they  say 
that  it  was  the  fire  of  Nimrod  into  which  Abniham 
was  cast ;  may  peace  be  on  him !''  Now,  as  it  is 
evidendy  impossible  that  a  monarch  of  the  Peishda- 
dian,  or  first  dynasty  of  the  Persian  kings,  supposed 
to  have  reigned  ante  A.  D.  780,  should  have  seen  Abra- 
ham, nuy  not  this  tradition  have  some  reference  to 
the  story  of  Shadrach,  and  his  companions,  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  as  recorded  in  Daniel  ?  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  miraculous  delivery  are  the  same, 
and  the  memory  of  this,  so  much  later  miracle,  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  preserved  than  the  other. 
At  all  events,  these  traditions  of  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  fire,  show  that  the  memory  of  a  his- 
tory, of  which  that  was  the  subject,  was  strongly  and 
generally  impressed  on  tlie  minds  of  the  inhah'^ants 
m  neighboring  countries;  though  they  inighr  uot 
accurately  report  all  the  particulars  of  iL 

I.  BABYLON,  (derived  from  Babel,  which  see,) 
the  capital  of  Babylonia,  or  Chaldea,  was  probably 
built  by  Nimrod ;  but  it  was  long  before  it  obtained 
its  subsequent  fdze  and  splendor.  It  was  enlarged 
by  Belus;  and  Semiramis  added  so  many  and  so 
very  considerable  works,  that  she  might  be  called, 
not  improperly,  the  foundress  of  it ;  as  Constantino 
is  called  the  founder  of  Constantinople,  although 
that  ci^  had  long  been  the  city  Byzantmm.  It  was, 
long  afterwards,  embellished  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
and  hither  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Jewish 
captives  were  led  by  their  haushty  and  politic  con- 
queror.   In  consequence  of  this  tran^x)rtation  to 


the  chief  city  of  the  empire,  the  name  Babylon  be- 
came symbolical  among  the  Jews  for  a  state  of  Buf- 
fering and  calamity ;  and  is,  accordingly,  used  in  tliis 
figurative  sense  in  the  Revelations ;  not  for  the  city 
of  Babylon  in  Chaldea,  but  for  another  place  and 
state  which  might  jusdv  be  compared  to  the  ancient 
Babylon.  [But  see  under  Apocaltfse.]  The  Jews 
carry  this  notion  still  further,  and  give  the  name  of 
Babylon  to  any  place,  whether  in  Babylonia  Proper, 
or  out  of  it,  where  any  division  of  their  nation  had 
been  held  in  a  state  of  captivity. 

Belus  the  Assyrian  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  Baby- 
lon A.  M.  2682,  ante  A.  D.  1322,  in  the  tune  of  Sham- 
ffar,  judge  of  Israel ;  and  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  Ninus,  Semiramis,  Ninyas,  and  others :  but  none 
of  these  princes  are  noticed  in  Scriptiu^,  at  least 
not  under  the  title  of  kings  of  Babylon.  Ninus,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  cap.  95.)  founded  the 
Assyrian  empire,  which  subsisted  in  Upper  Asia  520 
years.  During  this  interval,  the  city  and  province 
of  Babylon  was  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Assyria,  till  the  reign  of  Sardanapalua,  (A. 
M.  3257,)  when  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes, 
and  Belesis,  or  Nabonassar,  governor  of  Babylon, 
are  said  to  have  revolted  against  him.  Sardanapa- 
lus  burnt  himself  in  his  puace ;  and  the  insuraents 
divided  the  monarchy ;  Arbaces  reigning  in  Media, 
and  Belesis  at  Babylon.  (See  Assyria.)  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  Great,  who  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
was  the  most  magnificent  king  of  Babylon  known. 
Evilmerodach  succeeded  him,  and  Belshazzar  suc- 
ceeded Evilmerodach.  (Beros.  apud  Joseph,  lib.  1. 
contra  A pion.  p.  1045.)  Darius  the  Mede  succeeded 
Belshazzar,  and  Cyrus  succeeded  Darius,  otherwise 
called  Astyages.  The  death  of  Belshazzar  is  fixed 
to  A.  M.  3448,  and  the  firstyear  of  Cyrus's  reign  al 
Babylon,  to  A.  M,  3457.  The  successors  of  Cyrus 
are  well  known :  the  following  is  their  order :  Cam- 
byses,  the  Seven  Magi,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Xerxes  II.  Secun- 
dianus  or  Sogdianus,  Ochus,  or  Darius  Nothus,  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon,  Ochus,  Arses,  Darius  Codoman- 
nus,  who  was  overcome  by  Alexander  the  Great  A 
M.  3673,  ante  A.  D.  331.  For  a  fuller  sketch  o 
the  history,  &c.  of  Babylon,  see  the  next  article 
Babylonia. 

Scripture  often  speaks  of  Babylon,  particularly 
after  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who,  on  his  recovery 
was  visited  by  ambassadors  fix>m  Merodach-Bala 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,  2  Kings  xx.  12.  Isaiah,  wh< 
lived  at  the  time,  especially  foretells  the  calamitie; 
which  die  Babylonians  should  bring  upon  Palestine 
the  captivity  of  die  Hebrews  at  Babylon,  and  thel 
return  ;  the  fall  of  the  great  city,  and  its  capture  b] 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  prophets  who  hve< 
after  Isaiah,  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  au< 
who  saw  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  die  sur 
rounding  country,  enlarge  stiU  further  on  the  gran 
deur  of  Babylon,  its  cruelty,  and  the  dcsolatioi 
with  which  God  would  overwhelm  it 

Babylon  is  described  as  the  greatest  and  mos 
powerful  city  in  the  world — Babylon  the  Great,  O 
what  oilier  city  are  terms  used  equally  haugbi> 
equally  magnificent  ?—4he  Golden  Ctty !  (Isaiah  xi\ 
4,)-'4he  Glory  of  Kingdoms ! — the  Beauty  of  the  Chal 
dees*  excellencyj  (xiii.  19.)— (he  Tender  and  Deticalt 
the  Lady  of  Kingdoms !  a  Lady !  a  ^ueenfor  ever 
who  says,  I  am;  and  none  else  beside  me /  (xlvii 
These  and  other  terms,  altogether  peculiar,  expree 
her  beauty ;  and  as  for  her  power,  she  is  called,- 
ths  Hammer  qf  the  whole  Earth!  (Jer.  1.  23.)—^^ 
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fioflfe  wise  /  the  weapons  of  war!  oropet-  to  hreak  m 
pitcta  naUono,  and  to  aettroy  iingdomSf  li.  20. 
KingdomB  and  nations  she  did  destroy ;  but,  after  a 
while,  her  turn  came ;  and  we  now  contemplate  in 
her  nuns  a  ^peaking  instance  of  the  vicissitude  of 
human  affiirs ;  a  most  impressiye  evidence  of  the 
iulfihnent  of  prophecies  wherein  were  foretold  the 
devastadons  which  those  ruins  now  wimess. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  author  who  has  written  upon  it,  has  left  the 
following  description  of  this  celebrated  city.  It  was 
square;  120  furlongs  every  way,  i.  e.  fifteen  miles, 
or  five  leagues  square ;  and  the  whole  circuit  of  it 
was  480  furlongs,  or  twenty  leagues.  Tlie  walls 
were  buih  with  large  bricks,  cemented  with  bitu- 
men ;  and  were  87  feet  thick,  and  350  feet  high.  The 
city  was  encompassed  with  a  vast  ditch,  which  was 
filled  with  water ;  and  brick  work  was  carried  up  on 
both  sides.  The  earth  which  was  dug  out  was 
employed  in  making  the  bricks  for  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  so  that  one  may  judge  of  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  ditch  by  the  extreme  height  ana  thickness  of 
the  walls.  There  were  a  hundred  sates  to  the  city, 
twenty-five  on  each  of  the  four  sides ;  these  gates, 
with  their  poets,  &c.  were  of  brass.  Between  every 
two  of  them  were  three  towers,  raised  ten  feet  above 
the  walls  where  necessary.  A  street  answered  to 
each  gate,  so  that  there  were  fifly  streets  in  aU,  cut- 
ting one  another  in  right  aueles ;  each  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and  151  feet  wide.  .  Four  other  streets, 
having  houses  only  on  one  side,  the  ramparts  being 
on  the  other,  made  the  whole  compass  of  the  citv : 
<»ch  of  these  streets  was  200  feet  wide.  As  the 
streets  of  Babylon  crossed  one  another  at  right  an- 
gles, they  formed  676  squares,  each  square  four  fur- 
Umgs  and  a  half  on  every  side,  making  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  circuit.  The  houses  of  these 
squares  were  three  or  four  stories  high,  their  fronts 
were  adorned  with  embellishments,  and  the  inner 
space  was  courts  and  gardens.  The  Euphrates 
divided  the  city  into  two  parts,  running  from  north 
to  south.  A  bridge  of  admirable  structure,  about  a 
fiiriong  in  length,  and  60  feet  wide,  formed  the  com- 
munication over  the  river ;  at  the  two  extremities  of 
this  bridge  were  two  palaces,  the  old  palace  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  the  new  palace  on  the  west ; 
and  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  stood  near  the  old 
palace,  occupied  one  entire  square.  The  city  was 
ainiated  in  a  vast  plain  ;  and  to  people  it  Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried  thither  an  almost  infiuite  number  of 
his  captives  of  all  nations.  The  famous  hanginff 
gardens  which  adorned  the  palace  in  Bahvlon,  and 
which  are  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
contained  four  hundred  feet  square  ;  and  were  com- 
pospd  of  several  large  temuses,  the  platform  of  the 
highest  terrace  equidling  the  walls  of  Babylon  in 
height,  L  e.  350  feet.  From  one  terrace  to  that 
above  it,  was  an  ascent  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  This 
w^liole  mass  was  supported  by  large  vaults,  built  one 
upon  another,  and  stren^ened  oy  a  wall  twenty- 
two  feet  thick,  covered  with  stones,  rushes,  and  bitu- 
men, and  plates  of  lead  to  prevent  leakage.  On  the 
highem  terrace  was  an  aqueduct,  said  to  be  suoplied 
with  water  fiom  the  river,  by  a  pump,  (probably  the 
Pernam  la&eel,)  from  whence  the  whole  garden  was 
watered.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  un- 
dertook this  wonderful  and  famous  edifice  out  of 
''oniplaisance  to  his  wife  Amytis,  daughter  of  Asty* 
sfim ;  who,  being  a  native  of  Media,  retained  strong 
iorhoations  for  mountains  and  forests,  which  abound- 
ed in  her  native  country.    (Diod.  Sicul.  ii.  Stiabo, 


xvi.  2.  Quint  Curt  v.  1.)  Scripture  no  where  no* 
tices  these  celebrated  gardens ;  out  it  speaks  of  wil* 
lows  planted  on  the  bimks  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon  s 
«  We  nanged  our  harps  on  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof,"  says  Pa.  cxxxvii.  2.  Isaiah,  describing,  in 
a  prophetic  style,  the  captivity  of  the  Moabites  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  ^^They  shall  be  carried  away 
to  the  valley  of  willows,''  xv.  7.  The  same  prophet, 
(ch.  xxi.  1.)  describing  the  calamities  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the  desert  of  the  sea ;  where 
the  word  sea  is  applied  to  the  river  Euphrates, 
(comp.  xxvii.  1.)  as  also  to  the  Nile,  Is.  xix.  5 ;  Nab. 
iii.  8.  [See  also  the  additions  under  Babtlonia.] 
Jeremiah,  to  the  same  purport,  says,  (li.  3G,  42.)  *^  1 
will  dry  up  the  sea  of  Babylon,  and  make  her  springs 
dry.  The  sea  is  come  up  upon  her:  she  is  cov- 
ered with  the  multitude  of  the  waves  thereof.** 
Megasthenes  (ap.  Euseb.  Prsp.  ix.  41.)  assures  us, 
that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place  which  had  before 
abounded  so  greatly  with  water,  that  it  was  called 
the  sea.  But  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  above 
quoted,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  city  of  Babylon 
was  refiieshed  bv  a  considerable  number  of  streams; 
*'  By  the  rivers  [streams,  flowing  currents]  of  Baby- 
lon we  sat  down." — ^  On  the  willows  (plural)  in  the 
midst  thereof  we  hanged  oyr  harps"  (plural).  There 
must  then  have  been  gardens  visited  by  these 
streams,  easilv  accessible  to  the  captive  Israelites; 
not  the  royal  gardens,  exclusivelv,  but  others  less 
reserved.  We  know,  also,  that  there  was  but  one 
river  at  Babylon  then,  as  there  is  but  one  npw,  the 
Euphrates;  so  that  when  these  captives  represent 
themselves  as  ''sitting  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,"  in 
the  plural,  they  inform  us,  that  this  river  was  divided 
into  several  branches,  or  canals;  and  these  were, 
doubtless,  works  of  art    See  under  Babylonia. 

Frojn  the  history  in  Daniel,  (chap,  iii.)  of  the  con- 
secration of  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  Golden  Image,"  we 
know  that  Babylon  [i.  e.  the  province]  contained  a 
vast  plain,  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the 
assembled  officers  of  his  empire,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  preparations  in  the  power  of  this  mighty  mon- 
arch, and,  beyond  all  doubt,  also  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  prodi^ous  population  of  Babylon.  This 
is  called  the  plain  of  2>ura,  M->n;  and,  deducing  its 
name  from  the  meaning  of  the  root,  it  imports  the 
roundj  or  circular,  enclosure.  As  the  occasion  was 
the  consecration  of  a  statue,  it  is  namral  to  suppose 
that  the  ceremony  would  take  place  as  near  as  might 
be,  and,  if  possible,  immediately  before,  the  temple, 
or  sacred  station,  in  which  this  idol  deity  was  to  re- 
main :  it  would  not  be  dedicated  in  a  distant  place, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  to  its  appointed  residence ; 
but  the  homages  of  its  worshippers  would  be  more 
appropriate  on  its  arrival  at  home,  and  its  inhabita- 
tion of  its  destined  residence.  This  enables  us  to 
affix  a  character  to  a  large  circular  enclosure,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  at  Babylon,  and 
which  surrounds  the  principal  mounds,  which  may 
be  those  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  royal  palace. 
In  fact,  admitting  this  very  natural  supposition, 
[which,however,  is  entirely  ftinciful,  R.]  it  contributes 
at  the  same  time  an  argument,  not  without  its  use, 
in  attempting  to  identify  and  distinguish  diese  exten- 
sive structures.  We  do  not  find  that  this  plain  is 
described  by  ancient  authors,  unless  it  be  included 
in  what  they  report  of  the  accommodations  and 
enceinte  of  the  palace.  Diodorus  says  that  the  tem- 
ple occupied  the  centre  of  the  city ;  Herodotus  says, 
the  centre  of  that  division  of  the  city  in  which  it 
stood ;  as  the  palace  in  the  centre  of  its  division. 
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But  the  dewription  of  Diodorus  is  pointed  with  re- 
spect to  the  tact  of  the  palace  beiDg  near  to  the 
bridge,  and,  consequently,  to  the  river'a  bank :  and  he 
J8  borne  out  by  the  deecriptions  of  Strabo  and  Cur- 
tiua,  both  of  whom  represent  the  hanging  gardens  to 
be  Tery  near  the  river ;  and  all  asree  that  they  were 
within,  or  adjacent  to,  thesquare  of  the  fortified  palace. 

Great  boasting  have  been  made  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  astronomical  observations  taken  by  the  Babv- 
lonians.  Josephus  tells  us,  (c.  Apion.  L  p.  1044.) 
that  BeroBus,  tne  Babylonian  historian  and  astrono- 
mer, agreed  with  Moses  concerning  the  corruption 
of  mamctnd,  and  the  deluge ;  and  Anstotle,  who  was 
curious  in  examining  the  truth  of  what  was  reported 
relatinff  to  these  observadons,  desired  ColisthcDes  to 
send  him  the  most  certain  accounts  that  he  could 
find  of  this  particular,  among  the  Babylonians.  Ca- 
listhenes  sent  him  observations  of  the  heavens,  which 
had  been  made  during  1903  years,  computing  fi^m 
the  origin  of  the  Babylonish  monarchy  to  the  time 
of  Alexander.  This  carries  up  the  account  as  high 
as  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  year  after  the  flo^, 
which  was  within  fifteen  years  after  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  built  For  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
which  ft>llowed  immediately  after  the  building  of 
that  tower,  happened  in  the  year  in  which  Peleg  was 
bom,  101  years  after  the  flood,  and  fourteen  years 
before  that  in  which  these  observations  begin. 

In  ancient  authors  much  confiision  is  occasioned 
by  a  too  general  application  of  the  name  Babel :  it 
has  denoted  the  original  tower,  the  original  city, 
the  subseauent  tower,  the  palace,  the  later  city, 
and  we  snail  find  it  expressing  die  province  of 
Babylonia :  in  fact,  it  stands  connected  m  diat  sense 
with  the  plain  of  Dura,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the 
province  of  Babylon,  and  which  might  be  placed  at 
a  distance  firom  the  city,  were  it  not  for  considera- 
tions already  recited.  Ancient  authors  have  raised 
the  wonder  of  their  readers,  by  allowing  to  the  walls 
of  Babylon  dimensions  and  extent  which  confound 
the  imagination,  and  rather  belong  to  a  province  than 
to  a  city.  But  that  they  really  were  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  should  appear  from  references 
made  to  them  by  the  prophet,  who  threatens  diem 
with  destruction.  Jeremiah  (i.  15.)  says,  *^  Her  foun- 
dations are  fallen :  her  walls  are  thrown  down ;"  and 
again,  (li.  440  **  The  very  wall  of  Babylon  shall  fall  z"" 
and  (verse  58.)  "  the  broad  wall  of  Babylon  shall  be 
utterly  broken :" — observe,  the  broad  wall ;  and  in 
verse  53.  we  read,  "  Though  Babylon  shall  mount 
up  to  heaven,  [that  is,  her  defences,]  and  though  she 
should  fortify  the  height  of  her  strength,'*  [that  is, 
her  wall.]  Thus  we  find  allusions  to  the  height, 
the  breadth,  and  the  strength,  of  the  walls  of  Bd)y- 
lon :  but,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  these  pas- 
sages more  fully,  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  in  part  at 
least,  of  what  descriptions  are  afforded  by  heathen 
writers. 

Public  belief  has  been  staffgered  by  the  enormous 
dimensions  allowed  to  Babylon  by  the  different  au- 
thors of  ancient  time»-^Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Pliny,  and  Quintus  Curtius;  because,  even  if  the 
most  confined  of  those  measures  reported  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander  (who  viewed  It  at  their  fullest 
leisure)  be  adopted,  and  the  stadia  taken  at  a  moder- 
ate standard,  they  will  give  an  area  of  72  square 
miles.  We  therefore  conceive,  that,  widi  respect  to 
the  extent  of  the  buildings  and  population  of  Baby- 
lon, we  ought  not  to  receive  the  above  measure  as  a 
scale ;  from  the  great  improbability  of  so  vast  a  con- 
tiguous space  having  ever  been  hvim  on :  but  that  the  I 


waU  might  have  been  continued  to  the  extent  gi 
does  not  appear  so  improbable,  for  we  cannot 
pose  that  so  many  ancient  writers  could  have  1 
misled  concemine  this  point.  But,  although  we : 
extend  our  belief  to  the  vasmess  of  die  encetn 
does  not  follow  diat  we  are  to  believe  that  81 
even  72  square  miles,  contiguous  to  each  other,  i 
covered  with  buildings.  The  difierent  report 
the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  are  given  as 
low: — By  Herodotus,  at  120  stadia  each  side 
480  stadia  in  circumference.  By  Pliny  and  Soli 
at  60  Roman  miles ;  which,  at  8  stadia  to  a  i 
agrees  with  Herodotus.  By  Strabo,  at  385  sti 
By  Diodorus,  from  Ctesias,  ^60 :  but  from  Clitarc 
who  accompanied  Alexander,  365.  And,  lastly 
Curtius,  at  368.  Itappears  highly  probable  that 
or  365,  was  the  true  statement  of  the  circumfere 
That  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  Babylon 
only  partly  built  on,  is  proved  by  the  words  of  Q 
tus  Curtius,who  says  (lib.  v.  cap.  4.)  that  *  the  build 
(in  Babylon)  are  not  contiguous  to  the  walls,  but  s 
considerable  space  was  left  all  round  ....  No 
the  houses  join ;  perhaps  from  motives  of  sa 
The  remainder  of  the  space  is  cultivated ;  the 
the  event  of  a  siege,  the  inhabitants  might  no 
compelled  to  depend  on  supplies  from  with 
Thus  fto*  Curtius.  Diodorus  describes  a  vast  s; 
taken  up  by  the  palaces  and  public  buildings, 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  palaces  (which  appears  1 
what  is  called  by  others  the  citadel)  was  a  squai 
15  stadia,  or  near  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  othc 
five  stadia:  here  are  more  than  two  and  a 
square  miles  occupied  by  the  palaces  alone, 
sides  these,  there  were  the  temple  and  tower  of  B 
of  vast  extent ;  the  hanging  gardens,  &c.  But, 
all,  it  is  certain,  and  we  are  ready  to  allow,  tha 
extent  of  the  buildings  of  Babylon  was  great,  ant 
beyond  the  ordinarv  size  of  capital  cities  then  kn 
in  the  world ;  which  may  indeed  be  concluded  1 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  in  general  s] 
of  it.  The  population  of  this  city,  during  its  i 
flourishing  state,  exceeded  twelve  hundred  thousi 
or  perhaps  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  hanging  gardens,  (as  they  are  called,)  w 
had  an  area  of  about  three  and  a  half  acre;*, 
trees  of  a  considerable  size  growinff  in  them :  ai 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  of  a  species  di 
ent  from  those  of  die  natural  growth  of^  the  alii 
soil  of  Babylonia.  Curtius  says,  that  some  of  t 
were  eight  cubits  in  the  girth;  and  Strabo, 
there  was  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  lar^  i 
ftt>m  destroying  the  superstructure,  by  building 
hollow  pilars,  which  were  filled  with  earth  to  rec 
Uiem.  These  trees  may  have  been  perpetuate 
the  same  spot  where  they  grew,  notwithstant 
that  the  terraces  may  have  subsided,  by  the  cr 
blinff  of  the  piers  and  walls  that  supported  them 

Now,  it  appears  that  we  ought  to  make  a  dist 
tion  here.  That  the  province  of  Babylonia  sh* 
be  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  immense  thickness 
the  purpose  of  a  fortification,  is  little  less  than  rid 
lous ;  but  that  an  enclosure  or  wall  might  emb: 
a  large  extent  of  country,  is  credible.  Ibn  Hai 
speaks  of  villages  '<  extending  for  nearly  twenty 
Banff  by  twelve  farsang;  all  about  this  space 
wall,  and  within  it  the  people  dwell  winter  and  s 
mer." — This  may  be  allowed  to  justify  the  ex 
assigned  to  the  walls  of  Babylonia,  as  a  provii 
while  those  more  proximate  to  the  city  or  Bab; 
were  certainly  constructed  with  wonderful  la 
skill,  and  solidity,  according  to  the  duty  demax 
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oCtbem  in  protectiiig  a  narrower  apace.  Thta  aeema 
ralber  to  militate  against  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Blay- 
ney,  who  would  keep  to  the  sLogular,  wall,  where 
the  term  occurs ;  as  Jer.  IL  58 :  **The  walls  [plural] 
of  Babylon;  the  broad  [wall,  angular]  shall  be 
utterly  broken."  It  would  be  hazardous  to  insist 
that  the  prophet  intended  a  distinction  from  nar- 
rower walla  by  using  the  term  broad;  but  those  who 
observe  that  in  chap.  1. 15.  we  have  also  walls,  in  the 
plural — "  her  walls  are  thrown  down,**  as  the  doctor 
nimself  renders,  will  hesitate  on  reducing  this  term 
in  this  place  to  the  singular. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  somewhat 
more  closely  the  predictions  quoted  from  the 
prophet  With  resard  to  the  first,  (Jer.  1. 15.)  ''Her 
foundations  are  ftulen,"  Dr.  Blayney' observes,  very 
iustly,  that  foundations  cannot  fall :  they  are  already 
aeep  in  the  ^ground ;  they  may  be  razed,  or  uprooted, 
but  they  can  go  no  lower.  He  therefore  renders, 
with  the  LXX,  i/ial^ug,  her  haiiUmenis^  or  the  turrds 
filled  with  men  who  fought  in  defence  of  the  walls. 
They  might  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  bastions 
of  modem  fortification ;  but,  most  likely,  they  were 
raised  higher  than  the  wall  itself.  Another  passage 
deserves  remark,  as  being  manifestly  intended  by  the 
writer  to  display  uncommon  emphasis,  (li.  58.) '^  The 
broad  wall  of  Babylon  shall  be  utterly  broken.** 
These  last  words  are  but  a  feeble  resemblance  of 
the  original,  which  is  very  difiicult  to  be  rendered 
into  English,  'xp^rr\  -^jrnj*,  in  uUeriy  raaxng  it  most 
tdUriy  raze  i/,— doubly  destroy  it  with  double  de- 
struction. And  this  is  denounced  on  the  broad  widl 
of  Babylon.  If,  therefore,  traces  should  be  found  of 
any  narrow  wall  of  this  ill-fated  city,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  possess  their  interest :  but  hitherto  no  in- 
dications or  the  broad  wall  have  been  so  much  as 
suspected  by  the  most  inquisitive,  and  probably  no 
sucn  discovery  ever  will  be  achieved. 

We  have  now  touched  on  the  particulars  connected 
with  Babylon,  except  one  that  iias  puzzled  all  com- 
mentators, Jer.  11. 41.  ''How  is  Sheshach  taken !  and 
how  is  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  surprised !  how 
is  Babylon  oecome  an  astonishment  among  the  na- 
tions r  On  which  Dr.  Blayney  says, "That  Bsbylon 
as  meant  by  Sheshach  is  certain ;  but  why  it  is  so 
called,  is  yet  matter  of  doubt"  We  have  this  term, 
also,  chap.  xxv.  26.  "And  the  king  of  Sheshach 
shall  drink — after  the  other  kings  of  the  earth." 
rrhat  it  is  a  name  for  Babylon,  there  can  be  no 
aoubt,  from  the  first  passage  above ;  but  the  deriva- 
tioii  is  extremely  obscure.  The  Jewish  coinmenta- 
tora,  and  Jerome,  suppose  it  to  be  the  name  Va^, 
Babti^  written  in  the  cabalistic  manner  called 
Atbatkf  L  e.  in  which  n  is  put  for  m,  v  for  3,  etc 
But  even  supposing,  though  not  admitting,  that  this 
secret  mode  of  writing  is  really  so  ancient,  there 
•eems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  in  the  very  same 
verse,  (IL  41.)  &bel  should  be  mentioned  once  by 
its  true  name,  and  then  again  bv  a  concealed  one. 
Otben  suppose  it  to  be  for  Shikshak,  /u;.xo.7i</.oc, i.e. 
the  city  or  iron  plated  sates.  But  die  most  apt  and 
probable  derivation  is  that  of  Von  Bohlen,  (Symbol- 
ad  Interp.  S.  Cod.  ex  Ling.  Pers.  p.  22.)  viz.  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Persian  Shih-^My  or  Shah-Shah^ 
L  e.  koute  or  eaurl  of  the  prince^  an  appellation  which 
could  be  more  suitable  to  no  ci^  than  to  Babylon.    R. 

[Thus  iar  the  mingled  contributions  of  Calniet  and 
Taykir,  is  regard  to  the  ancient  Babylon.  Before 
proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  mighty  ruins, 
which  at  tae  proacnt  day  alone  mark  its  former  site, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  a  few  particulars 


relatiDg  more  especially  to  the  decline  and  fiill  of 
this  proud  city ;  leaving  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  geographical  character  of  the  surrouudins 
country,  and  or  the  history  of  the  state,  to  be  added 
under  the  article  Babylonia. 

The  original  foundation  of  the  city  is  referred,  in 
the  Bible,  to  the  attempt  of  the  descendants  of  Noah 
to  build  "  a  city  and  a  tower  ;'*  on  account  of  which 
their  language  was  confounded  and  the^  were  scat- 
tered, by  the  interposition  of  God  himself.  Gen. 
xi.  1,  sec]|.  Hence  the  name  Babd^  L  e.  confusion. 
With  this  coincide  tlie  traditions  related  by  other 
ancient  writers,  and  professedly  extracted  from  As- 
syrian historians.  (See  the  extract  from  Abydenus, 
under  the  article  Babel,  and  compare  the  Armenian 
Hist  of  Moses  Choren.  i.  c.  8. — Josephus,  Ant  i.  4, 
3.  quotes  a  similar  tradition  from  the  Sibylline  ora- 
cles, which  is  found  in  the  edition  of  Gallseus,  lib. 
iii.  p.  336,  seq.  with  which  compare  also  Gallssi 
Dissertat  de  Sibyllis,  p.  459.)  Another  Assjrrian 
account,  handed  down  oy  Ctesias,  (Died.  Sic.  li.  7.) 
makes  Semiramis,  the  queen  of  Ninus,  to  be  the 
founder  of  Babvlon;  and  a  later  Chaldean  ac- 
count, given  by  Megasthenes  and  Berosus,  describes 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  its  builder.  (In  Euseb.  PrsBp. 
Evaug.  ix.  41.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  L  19.)  These  ac- 
counts may  all  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that 
Semiramis  rebuilt  or  gready  extended  the  ancient 
city ;  and  that  Nebuchaidnezzar  afterwards  enlarged 
it  still  farther,  and  rendered  it  more  strong  and 
splendid.  The  description  of  the  city  itself  by  He- 
rodotus, who  personaJiy  visited  it,  has  already  been 
given  above. 

Under  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  any  rate,  Babylon  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  her  sreatness  and  splendor.  She 
was  now  the  capital  ofthe  civilized  world,  and  into 
her  lap  flowed,  either  through  conquest  or  commerce, 
the  wealth  of  almost  all  known  lands.  Justly,  there* 
fore,  might  the  prophets  call  her  Hie  greaiy  (Dan.  iv. 
30.)  the  vraise  of  ike  tohde  earthy  (Jer.  li.  41.)  the 
heaubf  ofthe  ChcOdees'  excelleneyy  (Is.  xiii.  19.)  the  ladv 
of  kingdoms,  (Is.  xlvii.  5.)  but  also  the  tender  and  del- 
tcatey  and  given  to  pleasures,  Is.  xlvii.  1.  8.  Indeed, 
these  last  epithets  ore  gentle,  in  comparison  with  the 
real  state  of^  the  case ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
opulence  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  the  corrupt- 
ness and  liceutiousnes.s  of  manners  and  morals  were 
carried  to  a  frightful  extreme.  Herodotus  assures 
us,  (i.  199.)  that  the  daughters  even  of  the  nobles 
prostituted  themselves  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  i.  e. 
the  planet  Venus,  or  Ashtaroth.  Quintus  Curtius 
gives  us  tlie  following  picture  of  the  horrid  profli- 
gacy and  beastly  indecency  of  the  inhabitants,  "which 
&  quite  too  bad  to  be  translated :  (lib.  y.  1.)  "Nihil  ur- 
bis  ejus  comiptius  moribus,  nee  ad  irritandas  illicien- 
dasque  immodicas  voluptates  instructius.  Liberos 
coiijugesque  cum  hospitibus  stupro  coire,  mode  pre- 
tiuin  flagitii  detur,  parentes  maritiquc  patiuntur. — 
Feminanim  convivia  ineuutium  in  principio  modes- 
tus  est  habitus ;  dein  summa  quseque  amicula  exu- 
unt,  [muiatimquc  pudorem  profanant ;  ad  ultimum 
(Iionos  auribus  sit)  ima  corporum  velamenta  proji- 
ciimt :  nee  meretricium  hoc  dedecus  est,  sed  matro- 
uaruin  virginuniquc,  apud  ouas  comitas  habetur 
Milgati  corporis  vilitos."  Well,  therefore,  might  the 
prophets  proclaim  woes  against  her!  Well  might 
wt^  exppct  Jehovah  to  bring  down  vengeance  on  her 
crimes !  Indeed,  the  woes  denounced  against  Bab- 
\!oii  by  the  prophets,  constitute  some  of  the  most 
:.\v!i.Uy  splendid  and  sublime  portions  of  the  whole 
i:i'Jr,  Is.  xiii;  xlvii;  Jer.  1;  h.  etal.  aep.    Hwice, 
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too,  as  the  great  capital,  in  which  all  the  corruptioiu 
of  idolatry  were  concentrated,  Babylon,  in  the  Rev- 
elation of  St.  John,  is  put  symbolically  for  Rome,  at 
tibat  time  the  chief  seat  and  capital  of  heatheDism. 

The  city  of  Babylon,  however,  did  not  long  thus 
remain  the  capital  of  the  world ;  for  already,  under 
the  reien  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  grandson,  Nabonnid, 
the  Be&hazzar  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Cyrus.  The  accounts  of  Greek  historians 
harmonize  here  with  that  of  the  Bible,  that  Cyrus 
made  his  successful  assault  on  a  night  when  the 
whole  city,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  walls,  had 
given  themselves  up  to  the  riot  and  debauchery  of  a 
grand  public  festival,  and  the  king  and  his  nobles 
were  revelling  at  a  splendid  entertainment  Cvrus 
had  previously  caused  the  PaUaeopaSy  a  canal  which 
ran  west  of  the  city,  and  carried  off  the  superfluous 
water  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  lake  of  Nitocris, 
(see  under  Babtlonia,)  to  be  cleared  out,  in  order 
to  turn  the  river  into  it ;  which,  b^  this  means,  was 
rendered  so  shaUow,  that  his  soldiers  were  able  to 
penetrate  along  its  bed  into  the  city.  From  this 
time  its  importance  declined ;  for  Cyrus  made  Susa 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom ;  and  Babylon  thus  ceased 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  an  independent  state.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  torn  down  the  external  walls ;  be- 
cause the  city  was  too  strongly  fortified,  and  might 
easily  rebel  against  him.  It  did  thus  revolt  against 
Darius  Hystaspes;  who  again  subdued  it,  broke 
down  all  its  gates,  and  reduced  its  walls  to  the  height 
of  fifty  cubits.  (Herod,  iii.  159.)  According  to 
Strabo,  fxvi.  1,  5.)  Xerxes  destroyed  the  tower  of 
Belus.  The  same  writer  mentions,  that  under  the 
Persians,  and  under  Alexander's  successors,  Baby- 
lon continued  to  decline ;  especially  after  Seleucus 
Nicator  had  founded  Seleucia,  and  made  it  his  resi- 
dence. A  ereat  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lon removeo  thither ;  and  in  Strabo's  time,  i.  e.  under 
Augustus,  Babylon  had  become  so  desolate,  that  it 
might  be  called  a  vast  desert  Biodorus  Siculus,  in 
the  same  century,  says,  (ii.  27.)  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  Babjrlon  was  inhabited ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  m  the  first  half  of  the  second  cenniry, 
only  the  walls  remained.  (Arcad.  c.  33.)  After  tliis, 
the  sole  mention  of  Babylon,  (and  only  as  a  village 
on  that  site,)  until  the  time  of  Delia  Valle,  (see  telow,) 
is  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourtli  century,  and  at  the 
beginniug  of  the  fourteenth.     *R. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  remains  of 
those  once  magnificent  stiiicturcs  which  distinguished 
Babylon  as  the  wonder  of  the  world :  of  their  elegance 
we  cannot  judge,  as  that  has  ceased  to  exist ;  of  their 
magnitude  we  can  form  some  estimate,  though  not 
of  their  connection,  or  mutual  dependence  ;  we  shall, 
nevertheless,  find,  on  examination,  sufficient  partic- 
ulars attached  to  these  monuments  of  persevering 
labor,  to  justify  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  to 
clear  them  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  or  pre- 
varication ;  which  is  our  principal  object. 

[For  the  easier  understanding  of  the  subjoined 
quotations,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
principal  ruins  yet  discovered,  ore  on  the  tost  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  They  lie  within  a  triangular  area, 
of  which  the  river  is  the  base,  and  the  two  sides  are 
formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  wall,  which  com- 
mence at  the  river  above  and  below,  and  meet  in  a 
right  angle  at  the  most  eastern  point.  The  latest 
traveller  who  has  visited  these  stupendous  niins  is 
Sir  R.  K,  Porter,  who  has  examined  them  with  more 
attention  than  any  former  traveller.    R. 

The  first  ti'aveller  who  communicated  an  iutil- 


ligibie  account  of  these  antiquities  was  Delia  Valle, 
wno,  in  1616,  examined  them  more  minutely  and 
leisurely  than  some  who  went  before  him.    His  ac- 
count of  the  more  northerly  of  these  ruins,  which 
he  calls  the  tower  of  Belus,  is  instructive,  notwith- 
standing later  information:  ''In  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  level  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  fix)m  the 
Euphrates,  appears  a  heap  of  ruined  buildings,  like 
a  huffe  mountain,  the  materials  of  which  are  so  con- 
founded togetlier,  that  one  knows  not  what  to  make 
of  it    Its  figure  is  s<juare,  and  it  rises  in  form  of  a 
tower  or  pyramid,  with  four  fi*onts,  which  ans^ver 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  but  it  seems 
longer  firom  north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west, 
and  is,  as  fiir  as  I  could  judge,  by  my  pacing  of  it,  a 
large  quarter  of  a  league.    Its  situation  and  form 
correspond  with  that  pyramid  which  Strabo  calls  tbe 
tower  of  Belus.     The  height  of  this  mountain  of 
ruins  is  not  in  every  part  equal,  but  exceeds  tbe 
highest  palace  in  Naples ;  it  is  a  mis-shapen  mass, 
wherein  there  is  no  appearance  of  regularity;   in 
some  places  it  rises  in  sharp  points,  craggy  and 
inaccessible ;  in  others  it  is  smoother  and  of  easier 
ascent ;  there  are  olso  traces  of  torrents  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  caused  by  violent     ^ns.    It  is 
built  with  large  and  thick  bricks,  as  I  carefully  ob- 
served, having  caused  excavations  to  be  made  in 
several  places  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  burned,  but  dried  in  the  sun, 
which  is  extremely  hot  in  those  parts.    These  sun- 
baked bricks,  in  whose  substance  were  mixed  bruised 
reeds  and  straw,  and  which  were  laid  in  clay  mor- 
tar, compose  the  great  mass  of  the  building,  but 
other  bricks  were  euso  perceived  at  certain  intervals, 
especially  where  the  strongest  buttresses  stood,  of 
the  same  size,  but  baked  in  tbe  kiln,  and  set  in  good 
lime  and  bitumen."  (Vol.  ii.  Let  17.)    He  paced  the 
cuTumference,  and  round  it  to  be  1134  of  his  ordi- 
nary steps;  say  about 2552,  or  2600,  feet:  conse- 
quently the  dimensions  of  each  side  should  have 
been  about  640  or  650  feet.    He  observed  founda- 
tions of  buildings  around  the  great  mass,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  or  sixty  paces.    This  ruin  has  subse- 
quently been  known  under  the  appeUation  of  '*  Delia 
Valle's  Ruin  ;''  it  is  the   same  as  the  natives  call 
Mnkloube,  Mujelibe,  that  is,  overturned;  or  "the 
pyramid  of  Haroot  and  Maroot." 

M.  Beauchamp,  Vicor  General  of  Babylon,  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  visited  these  celebrated  ruins  several  times 
within  the  (then)last  twenty  years  [1799.]     He  says, 
"The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  very  visible  a  league 
north  of  Hellah.    There  is,  in  particular,  an  eleva- 
tion which  is  flat  on  the  top ;  of  an  irregular  figure  ; 
and  intersected  by  ravines.     It  would  never  have 
been  suspected  for  the  work  of  human  hands,  were 
it  not  proved  by  the  layers  of  bricks  found  in  it     Its 
height  is  not  more  than  60  yards.    It  is  so  little  ele- 
vated, that  the  least  ruin  we  pass  in  tlie  road  to  it 
conceals  it  from  the  view.    To  come  at  the  bricks 
it  is  necessary  to   dig  into  the  earth.    They   are 
baked  with  fire,  and  cemented  with  zepth,  or  bitu- 
men :  between  each  layer  are  found  osiers.     Above 
this  mount,  on  the  side  of  the  river,  are  tliose   im- 
mense ruins  which  have  served,  and  still  serve,  for 
the  building  of  Hellah,  an  Arabian  city,  contaiiiinsr 
10  or  12,000  souls.     Here  are  found  tliose  large  and 
thick  bricks,  imprinted  with  unknown  characters 
specimens  of  which  I  have  presented  to  tlie  Abbe 
Barthelemy.    This  place,  and  the  mount  of  Babel, 
are  commonly  called  by  the  Arabs  Makloube,  that 
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'm,  tunwd  tOfMjr-tnrvy.  I  was  informed  by  tbe  xnaa- 
ter  mason  employed  to  dig  for  bricks,  that  the  places 
from  which  lie  procured  them  were  large^  thick 
walk^  and  sometimes  chambers.  He  has  frequently 
iound  earthen  vessels,  engraved  marbles,  and,  about 
ei^t  years  ago,  a  statue  as  large  as  life,  which  he 
threw  amonc  the  rubbish.  On  one  wall  of  a  cham- 
ber he  founa  the  figures  of  a  cow,  and  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  formed  of  varnished  bricks.  Sometimes, 
idols  of  clay  are  foimd,  representing  human  figures. 
I  found  one  brick  on  which  was  a  lion,  and  on 
others  a  half-moon  in  relief.  The  bricks  are  ce- 
mented with  bitumen,  except  in  one  place,  which  is 
well  preserved,  where  they  are  united  by  a  very  thin 
stratum  of  white  cement,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
made  of  lime  and  sand.  The  bricks  are  everywhere 
of  the  same  dimensions,  one  foot  three  lines  square 
by  three  inches  thick.  Occasionally,  layers  of  osiers 
in  bitiunen  are  found,  as  at  Babel.  The  master  ma- 
son led  me  along  a  valley,  which  he  dug  out  a  long 
while  ago,  to  get  at  the  bricks  of  a  wall,  that,  from 
the  marks  he  showed  me,  I  j^ess  to  have  been  sixty 
feet  thick.  It  ran  perpendicular  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  was  probably  the  wall  of  the  city.  *  I  found 
in  it  a  subterranean  canal,  which,  instead  of  being 
arched  over,  is  covered  with  pieces  of  sand-stone, 
■ix  or  seren  feet  long,  by  three  wide.  These  ruins 
extend  several  leagues  to  the  north  of  Hellah,  and 
incontestably  nuurk  the  situation  of  ancient  Babylon.** 
The  increasing  curiosity  of  travellers,  wiUi  the 
arrival  in  Europe  of  several  inscribed  bricks,  and 
other  izistancee  of  the  kind  of  letters  used  in  these 
inscripdons,  induced  the  visits  of  others:  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  Kinneir's  Memoir  on  Per»a. 
"  in  the  latitude  of  SS^  deg.  25  min.  north,  and,  ac- 
cording to  my  reckoning,  nfly-fbur  miles  from  Bag- 
dad, stands  the  modem  town  of  Hilleh,on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  covers  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria, 
the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  curiosity  and 
admiration  of  the  few  European  travellers,  whom 
chance  or  business  has  conducted  to  this  remote 
quarter  of  the  ^lobe,  and  have  been  partially  de- 
scribed by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Beauchamp,  and 
Pietro  Delia  Valle.  p.  209.  The  town  of  Hilleh  is 
said,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  Babel ;  and  some  gigantic  ruins,  still  to  be 
seen  in  its  vicinity,  are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
that  ancient  metropolis.  I  visited  these  ruins  in 
1806;  and  my  friend,  captain  Frederick,  whose 
name  I  have  had  frequent  occaaon  to  mention  in  tliis 
Memoir,  spent  six  days  in  minutely  examining  every 
thing  worthy  of  attention,  for  many  miles  round 
HilJeb.  I  shall,  therefore,  without  noticing  the  de- 
scription given  by  former  travellers,  state  first  what 
was  seen  by  myself;  and  aAerwards  the  result  of 
captain  Frederick's  inquiries.  The  principal  ruin, 
and  that  which  is  thought  to  represent  the  temple  of 
Belus,  is  four  miles  north  of  Hilleh,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  tbe  Euphrates. 
Thm  stupendous  monument  of  antiquity  is  a  huge 
pvramid,  nine  hundred  paces  in  circumference, 
tuapcain  Frederick  measured  the  east  and  south 
aces  at  the  top,  and  found  the  former  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  latter  one  hundred  and 
ninety,  paces,  at  two  feet  and  a  half  each  pace,1  and, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  about  two  hundrea  and 
twenty  teet  in  height  at  the  most  elevated  part.  It 
as  an  exact  quadrangle.  Three  of  its  faces  are  still 
perfect ;  but  that  towards  the  south  has  lost  more  of 
SIS  regularity  than  the  others.    This  pyramid  is  buUt 


entiraly  of  brickdried  in  the  sun,  cemented  in  some 
places  with  bitumen  and  reguhur  lavers  of  reeds,  and 
m  others  with  slime  and  reeds,  which  Speared  to 
me  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  used  only  a  few 
days  before.  [All  that  captain  Frederick  saw  were 
cemented  with  bitumen.  On  entering  a  small  cav- 
ern, however,  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  I  found 
that  the  bricks  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  were  inva- 
riably cemented  with  slime  and  layers  of  reeds  at 
each  course.]  Quantities  of  fomace-baked  brick 
were,  however,  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  once  faced 
with  the  latter,  which  have  been  removed  by  the 
natives  for  the  construction  of  their  houses.  The 
outer  edges  of  the  bricks,  from  bein^  exposed  to  the 
weather,  have  mouldered  away:  it  is,  therefore, 
only  on  minute  examination  that  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  can  be  ascertained. 
When  viewed  from  a  distance,  the  ruin  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  small  hill  than  a  building.  The 
ascent  is  in  most  places  so  gentle  that  a  person  may 
ride  all  over  it.  Deep  ravines  have  been  sunk  by 
the  periodical  rains ;  ond  there  are  numerous  long, 
narrow  cavities,  or  passages,  which  are  now  the  un- 
molested retreat  of  jackals,  hyasnas,  and  other  nox- 
ious animals.  The  bricks  of  which  this  structure  is 
built  are  larger,  and  much  inferior  to  any  other  I 
have  seen ;  they  have  no  inscriptions  on  them,  and 
are  seldom  used  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  their 
sofhiess.  The  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  ruin 
is  Haroot  and  Maroot ;  for  they  believe  that,  near 
the  foot  of  tlie  pyramid,  there  soil  exists  (although 
invisible  to  mankind)  a  well,  in  which  tnose  two 
wicked  angels  were  condenmed  bv  the  Almighty  to 
be  suspended  by  the  heels  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  a  punishment  for  their  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption. Delia  Valle  mentions  several  smaller 
mounds,  as  being  situated  in  the  plain  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  pyramid.  Captain  Frederick 
and  myself  looked  in  vain  for  these  mounds;  we 
could  only  discern  the  high  banks  of  a  canal,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  S.  W.  face  of  the  square,  and  a 
mound,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafler. 

*'  On  the  opposite  fthe  W.]  nde  of  the  river,  about 
six  miles  S.  W.  of  Hilleh,  a  second  eminence,  not 
quite  so  large  as  that  just  mentioned,  but  of  greater 
elevation,  would  seem  to  have  escaped  the  ofaaerva- 
tion  of  modem  traveUera ;  with  the  exception  of 
Niebuhr,  by  whom  it  is  slightly  mentioned.  It  la 
fonued  of  furnace-baked  and  sun-dried  brick,  about 
one  foot  in  diameter,  and  firom  three  to  four  inches 
thick.  This  pyramid  is  styled  Nimrood  by  the 
Arabs ;  and  on  its  summit  are  the  remains  of  a  smaU 
square  tower,  the  waU  of  which  is  eight  feet  thick, 
and,  OS  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  about  fifiy  in  height 
It  is  built  of  furnace-baked  bricks,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  cemented  with  slime,  but  no  reeds  or  bitumen 
were  perceptible.  From  this  tower  there  is  a  moat 
extensive  view  of  the  windings  of  the  Euphratesi 
through  the  level  plain  of  Shinar.  Its  banks  are 
lined  with  villages  and  orchards,  and  here  and  there 
a  few  scattered  hamlets  in  the  desert  appeared  like 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  On  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  mound  I  observed  several  firagments  of 
different  colors,  resembling,  in  appearance,  pieces 
of  mis-shapen  rock.  Captain  Freaerick  examined 
these  curious  fragments  with  much  attention,  and 
was  at  firat  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  consoli- 
dated pieces  of  fidlen  masonry ;  but  this  idea  was 
soon  liud  aside,  as  they  were  found  so  hard  as  to 
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rctiist  iron,  in  the  manner  of  any  other  very  hard 
stone,  andjhe  junction  of  the  bricks  was  not  to  be  dis- 
cerned. U  is  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture  concem- 
mg  these  extraordinary  fragments,  (some  of  which 
are  six  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,)  as  there  is  no 
stone  of  such  a  quality  to  be  procured  any  where  in 
the  neighboring  country,  and  we  could  see  or  bear 
of  no  building  of  which  they  could  form  a  part. 
Here  those  bncks  which  have  inscriptions  on  tnem 
are  generally  found  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  constantly 
emmoved  in  digging  for  them,  to  build  the  houses 
at  Hilleh.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from 
this  pyramid  is  another,  not  so  high,  but  of  greater 
circumference  at  the  base.  Bricks  are  du^  in  great 
quantities  from  this  place ;  but  none,  I  beheve,  with 
inscriptions. 

**  fTo  return  to  the  E.  side.]  About  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  HiUeh,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, captfun  Frederick  discovered  a  longitudinal 
mound,  close  on  the  edge  of  the  river;  and  two 
miles  fluther  up,  in  an  easterly  direction,  a  second, 
more  extensive  than  the  first.  He  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  procur- 
ing vast  quantities  of  burnt  bricks  from  this  mound, 
none  of  which,  however,  had  anv  inscription.  He 
perceived,  on  examination,  a  wall  of  red  bricks,  in 
one  part  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
open  to  the  depth  of  thirtv  feet  in  the  mound,  the 
earth  having  been  moved  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  bricks.  At  another  place,  not  far  distant, 
were  the  remains  of  an  extensive  l)uilding.  Some 
of  its  walls  were  in  great  preser\'ation,  ten  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  rubbisli ;  and  the  foundation,  at 
another  part,  had  not  been  reached  at  the  depth  of 
forty-five  feet.  It  was  six  feet  eight  inches  tliick, 
built  of  a  superior  kind  of  yellowirfi  brick,  furnace- 
baked,  and  cemented,  not  >vith  bitumen  or  reeds, 
but  lime  mixed  with  sand.  A  decayed  tree,  not  far 
from  this  spot,  was  shown  by  the  country  people,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  building  itself.  Its  gurth,  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  measured  four  feet  seven 
inches,  and  it  might  be  about  twenty  feet  in  height : 
it  was  hollow,  and  apparently  very  old.  [Former 
travellers  have  asserted  that  they  saw  a  nmnber  of 
very  old  and  uncommon  looking  trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  river :  but  neither  captain  Frederick 
nor  myself  saw  any  but  this  one ;  and  it  certainly 
differed  firom  the  other  trees  which  grow  in  tlie 
neighborhood.]  The  great  pyramid,  first  mentioned, 
is  only  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
this  mound.  Captaui  Frederick,  having  carefblly 
examined  every  mound  or  spot,  described  by  tlie 
natives  as  belonging  to  Babel,  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover if  any  thmg  remained  of  the  ancient  city  wall. 
He  commenced  by  riding  five  miles  down  the  bank 
of  tlie  river,  and  then  by  following  its  ^vindings  six- 
teen miles  north  of  Hilleh,  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
western  bank  was  explored  with  the  same  minute- 
ness ;  but  not  a  trace  of  any  deep  excavation,  or  any 
rubbish,  or  mounds,  (excepting  those  already  men- 
tioned,) were  discovered.  Leading  the  river,  he 
proceeded  from  Hilleh,  to  a  village  named  Kara- 
Kooli,  a  distance  of  fifleen  miles  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion, without  meeting  anv  thing  worthy  of  remark. 
He  next  rode  in  a  parallel  line,  six  miles  to  the  west, 
and  as  many  to  the  east  of  the  pyramid  of  Haroot 
and  Maroot,  and  returned  to  Hilleh,  disappointed  in 
all  his  expectations ;  for,  witliin  a  space  of  twenty- 
one  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  any  thing  that  could  admit  of  a 
eonclusion,  that  eithera  wau  or  ditch  had  ever  ex- 


isted within  this  area.     [Captain  Frederick  informed 
us,  that  he  dedicated  eight  or  ten  hours  tach  day  to 
his  inquiries,  during  his  stay  at  Hilleh.^    Tlie  size, 
situation,  and  construction  of  the  pvramid  of  Haroot 
and  Maroot  have  led  major  Rennell  and  D'Anville 
to  suppose  it  to  be  the  remains  of  tlie  temple  of 
Belus.    The  latter,  as  we  have  already  et&ted,  is 
described  as  being  a  square  of  a  stadium  in  breadth, 
and  of  equal  dimensions  at  the  base,  and  built  of 
brick  cemented  with  bitumen.    The  mass  which  we 
now  see,  is  an  exact  auadrangle,  which,  ten  feet 
within  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  rubbish,  measured  nine 
hundred  paces,  or  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifly  feet,  exceeding  the  circuit  of  the  base  of  the 
tower  of  Belus  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet— a 
trifling  excess,  when  we  consider  how  much  it  must 
have  increased  by  the  fallen  ruins.     Its  elevation,  at 
the  S.  W.  angle,  is  still  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet ;  which  is  very  great,  considering  its  antiquity, 
and  the  soft  materials  of  which   it  is  composed. 
Strabo  represents  the  temple  of  Belus  as  having  an 
exterior  coat  of  burnt  brick ;  and,  as  I  have  before 
said,  tliero  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  pieces  of  furnace-baked  bricks  at  the 
foot  of  each  face,  tliat  this  was  the  case  with  the 
great  pyramid  to  the  north  of  Hilleh.  We  ai-e,  how- 
ever, left  in  some  doubt  respecting  tlie  situation  of 
the  temple.    Diodonis  says,  that  it  stood  in  tlic 
centre  of  the  city :  but  the  text  is  obscure ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  palace  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  and  [the]  temple  were  the  same.    It 
this  be  the  c^se,  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture 
that  the  Euphrates  once  pursued  a  course  differen 
from  Jhat  wnich  it  now  follows,  and  that  it  flowe( 
between  tlie  pyramid  of  Haroot  and  Maroot,  and  tlr 
mound  and  the  ruins,  already  mentioned  as  half 
mile  farther  to  the  west.    The  present  course  of  th 
river  would  appear  to  justify  this  conclusion ;  for 
bends  sudden! v  towards  these  mounds,  and  has  th 
appearance  oflinving  formerly  passed  between  then 
Should  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  then  will  tl 
ruins  just  mentioned  be  found  to  answer  the  d< 
scriptlon  eiven  by  the  ancients  of  the  materials,  siz 
and  situation  of  &ie  two  principal  edifices  in  Bab 
Ion.     But  if  not,  we  shall  continue   in   ignoraui 
concerning  die  remains  of  the  palace ;  for  the  pyr 
mid  is  far  too  distant  from  the  river  and  the  oth 
ruins,  to  incline  us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  t 
royal  residence."    p.  279. 

To  Mr.  Rich,  Resident  at  Bagdad  for  tlie  Ej 
India  Company,  we  are  indebted  for  a  still  ni< 
particular  account  of  these  monuments  of  antiqtiii 
nis  tracts  have  greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  i 
public,  and  have  given  occasion  to  much  investi 
tion.     The    following  are   extracts  from    his    t 
work.    (Lond.  1815.)    "The  ruins  of  Babvlon  n 
in  fact  he  wud  almost  to  commence  from  IVIolia' 
a  very  indifferent  khan,  close  to  which   is  a  In 
canal,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  the  whole  countrj' 
tween  it  and  Hellah  exhibiting  at  inten'als  tracoj 
building,  in  which  are  discoverable  burnt  and 
burnt  bricks  and  bimmen.    Three  mounds  in  i 
ticular  attract  attention  from  their  magnitude.     ' 
district  called  by  the  natives  El-Aredh    Bal>el 
tends  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.     The  ruin 
the  eastern  quarter  of  Babylon  commence  about 
miles  above  Hellah,  and  consist  of  two  \nrge  mr 
or  mounds  connected  with,  and  lying  N.  and  S 
each  other ;  and  several  smaller  ones  which  crosi 
plam  at  different  intervals.     [At]  the  northern 
mination  of  the  plain  is  Pietro  Delia  Valley's  i 
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fiiom  the  S.  E.  (to  which  it  evidently  once  joined, 
being  only  obliterated  there  by  two  canals)  proceeds 
a  narrow  ridee  or  mound  of  earth,  wearinc  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  a  boundary  waD.  This 
ridge  forms  a  kind  of  circular  encloflure,  and  joins 
the  8.  E.  point  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  two 
srand  masses.  The  whole  area,  enclosed  by  the 
boundary  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  river  on  the 
west,  is  two  miles  and  mx  hundred  yards  from  E.  to 
W. — as  much  from  Pietro  Delia  Valle's  ruin  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  boundary,  or  two  miles  and  one 
thousand  yards  to  the  most  southerly  mound  of  all. 
T%e  first  grand  mass  of  ruins  Fsouth]  is  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  yards  in  lengtn,  and  eieht  hundred 
in  the  greatest  breadth.  The  most  elevated  part 
may  be  about  fifty  or  nxty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  and  it  has  been  dug  into  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  bricks.  On  the  north  is  a  valley  of 
^e  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  the  area  of 
which  is  covered  with  tussocks  of  rank  gnisS)  [is 
longest  from  E.  to  W.]  and  crossed  [from  S.  to  N.] 
by  a  line  of  ruins  of  very  little  elevation.  To  this 
succeeds  [going  N.]  the  second  grand  heap  of  ruins, 
the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  a  square  of  seven  hun- 
dred yards  length  and  breadth.  This  is  tlie  place 
where  Beauchamp  made  his  observations;  and  it 
certainly  is  the  most  imeresting  part  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon :  eveiy  vestige  discoverable  in  it  declares  it 
to  Imve  been  composed  of  buildings  far  superior  to 
all  the  rest  whicn  have  left  traces  in  the  eastern 
quarter :  the  bricks  are  of  the  finest  description,  and, 
notwithstanding  this  is  the  ^nd  store-house  of  them, 
and  that  the  greatest  supplies  have  been  and  are  now 
constantly  drawn  from  it,  they  appear  still  to  be 
abundant.  In  all  these  excavations  walls  of  burnt 
brick,  laid  in  lime  mortar  of  a  very  good  quality,  are 
seen;  and  in  addition  to  the  substances  generally 
strewed  on  the  surfaces  of  all  these  mounds,  we  here 
find  fitigments  of  alabaster  vessels,  fine  earthen  ware, 
marble,  and  great  quantities  of  varnished  tiles,  the 
fflaiinffand  coloring  of  which  is  surprisingly  fresh. 
In  a  hollow,  near  the  southern  part,  I  found  a 
sepulchral  -  urn  of  earthen  ware,  which  had  been 
bft>ken  in  digging,  and  near  it  lay  some  human 
booes,  which  pulverized  with  the  touch. 

*^  To  be  more  particular  in  my  description  of  this 
motmd: — ^not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  fh)m 
its  northern  extremity  is  a  ravine,  hollowed  out  by 
those  who  dig  for  bricks,  in  length  near  a  hundred 
yards,  and  thirty  feet  wide  l^  forty  or  fifty  deep. 
On  one  side  of  it  a  few  yards  of  wall  remain  stand- 
ing, the  face  of  which  is  very  clear  and  perfect,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  front  of  some  building. 
The  opposite  side  is  so  confused  a  mass  of  rubbish, 
that  it  should  seem  the  ravine  had  been  worked 
through  a  solid  building.  Under  the  foundations  of 
the  southern  end,  an  opening  is  made,  which  dis- 
covers a  subterranean  passage,  floored  and  walled 
with  targe  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  and  covered  over 
with  pieces  of  sand  stone,  a  yard  thick  and  seveml 
yards  long,  on  which  the  whole  [weight  rests]  beins 
so  great  as  to  have  given  a  conmderable  degree  of 
obfiquity  to  the  side  walls  of  the  passage.  It  is  half 
full  of  nrackish  water ;  (prolwbly  rain  water  impref- 
nated  vnth  nitre,  in  filtering  through  the  ruins,  which 
are  all  rery  productive  of  it ;)  and  the  workmen  say 
that  some  way  on  it  is  high  enough  for  a  horseman 
to  pass  upright :  as  much  as  I  saw  of  it,  it  was  near 
Kven  fytt  in  bei^t,  and  its  course  to  the  aoulli. — 
This  ii  described  by^  Beauchamp,  who  most  unac- 
eoontafaly  imagit>aa  it  mam.  have  been  part  of  the 


city  walL  The  superstructure  over  tae  passaga  in 
cemented  with  bitumen ;  other  parts  of  the  ravine 
[are  cemented]  with  mortar,  and  the  bricks  have  ail 
writing  on  them.  The  northern  end  of  the  ravine 
appears  to  have  been  crossed  by  an  extremely  thick 
vmll  of  yellowish  brick,  cemented  with  a  brilliant 
white  mortar,  which  has  been  broken  through  in 
hollowing  it  out;  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  it  1 


covered  what  Beauchamp  saw  imperfectly,  and  un- 
derstood from  the  natives  to  be  an  idol.  I  vms  told 
the  same,  and  that  it  was  discovered  by  an  old  Arab 
in  digging,  but  that,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it, 
he  covered  it  up  again.  [It  is  prolMible  that  manv 
fragments  of  antiquit>',  especially  of  the  larger  kind, 
are  lost  in  this  manner.  The  inhabitants  call  all 
stones  with  inscriptions  or  figures  on  them  idols.] 
On  sending  for  the  old  man,  I  set  a  number  of  men 
to  work,  who,  after  a  day's  hard  labor,  laid  open 
enough  of  the  statue  to  show  that  it  was  a  lion  of 
colo^al  dimensions,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  gray  granite,  and  of  ruae  workman- 
ship; in  the  mouth  was  a  circular  aperture  into 
which  a  man  might  introduce  his  fist  A  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ravine  is  the  next  remarkable  object, 
called  by  the  natives  the  Kasr,  or  Palace,  by  whieli 
appellation  I  shall  designate  the  whole  mass.  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  ruin,  which,  l>ein^  uncovered  and 
in  part  detached  from  the  rubbish,  is  visible  from  a 
considerable  distance ;  but  so  surprinngly  fresh  in 
its  appearance,  that  it  was  only  after  a  minute  in- 
spection that  I  was  satisfied  of  its  being  in  reality  a 
mbylonian  remain.  It  consists  of  several  walls  and 
piers,  (which  face  the  cardinal  points,)  eight  feet  in 
thickness,  in  some  places  ornamented  with  niches, 
and  in  otiiersstrcngtnencd  by  pilasters  and  buttresses, 
built  of  fine  burnt  brick,  (still  perfectiy  clean  and 
sharp,)  laid  in  lime-cement  of  such  tenacity,  that 
those  whose  business  it  is  have  given  up  working,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  extracting  mem 
whole.  The  tops  of  these  walls  are  broken,  and 
many  have  been  much  higher.  On  the  outside  they 
have  in  some  places  kieen  cleared  nearly  to  the  foun- 
dations, but  the  internal  spaces  formed  by  them  are 
yet  filled  with  rubbish ;  in  some  parts  almost  to  their 
summit.  One  part  of  the  waU  has  been  split  into 
three  parts,  and  overthrown  as  if  by  an  eartnquake ; 
some  detached  walls  of  the  same  kind,  stanaing  at 
different  distances,  show  what  remains  to  have  been 
only  a  small  part  of  the  original  fabric ;  indeed  it 
appears  that  the  passage  in  the  ravine,  together  with 
the  woU  which  crosses  its  upper  end,  were  C4>nnectcd 
with  it  There  are  some  hollows  underneath,  in 
which  several  persons  have  lost  their  lives ;  so  that 
no  one  vrill  now  venture  into  them,  and  their  en- 
trances have  l)econie  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Near 
this  ruin  is  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  sides  of  which  are 
curiously  streaked  by  the  alternation  of  its  materials, 
the  chief  part  of  which,  it  is  probable,  was  unburnt 
brick,  of  which  I  found  a  small  quantity  in  tho 
neighborhood,  but  no  reeds  were  discoverable  in  the 
interstices.  There  are  two  paths  near  this  ruin, 
made  by  the  workmen  who  carry  down  their  bricks 
to  the  river  side,  whence  they  are  transported  by 
boats  to  Hellah ;  and  a  litde  to  the  N.  N.  £.  of  it  is 
the  famous  tree  which  the  natives  caU  Athel^,  and 
maintain  to  have  been  flourishing  in  ancient  Baby- 
lon, from  the  destruction  of  which  they  say  God 
purposely  preserved  it,  that  it  mi^t  afibrd  Ali  a  con- 
venient place  to  tie  up  his  horse  after  the  battle  of 
Hellab !  It  stands  on  a  kind  of  ridge,  and  nothing 
more  than  one  sMe  of  in  trunk  remains;  (by  which 
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It  appoan  to  have  been  of  conaderable  eirth ;)  yet 
the  branches  at  tlie  top  are  stil!  perfect^  verdant, 
and,  gently  waving  in  the  wind,  produce  a  melan- 
choly rustling  sound.  It  is  an  evergreen,  something 
resembling  the  Ugnum  vtto,  and  of  a  kind,  I  believe, 
not  common  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though  I  am 
told  there  is  a  tree  of  the  same  description  at  fiassora. 
All  the  people  of  the  country  assert  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  approach  tliis  mound  after 
night-mil,  on  account  of  the  mukitude  of  evil  spirits 
by  which  it  is  haunted. 

**  A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Kasr  (^palace]  and  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  nver  bank,  is  the 
last  ruin  of  this  series,  described  by  Pietro  Delia 
Valle.    The  natives  call  it  Mukallib^,  (or,  according 
to  the  vulgar  Arab  pronunciation  of  these  parts,  Mu- 
jelib^,)  meaning  overturned.      It  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  irregular  in  its  height  and  the  measurement 
of  Its  sides,  which  face  the  cardinal  points;    the 
northern  side  being  two  hundred  yards  in  length ; 
the  southern  two  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  the  eastern 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two ;  and  the  western  oue 
hundred  and  thirty-six ;  the  elevation  of  the  S.  £. 
or  highest  angle,  one  hundred  and  fortv-one  feet 
Near  the  summit,  W.  appears  a  low  wail,  built  of 
unbumt  bricks,  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or 
reeds,  and  cememed  with  clay-mortar  of  great  thick- 
ness, having  between  every  layer  a  layer  of  reeds. . . . 
All  are  word  into  furrows  by  the  weather ; — ^in  some 
places  of  great  depth.    The  summit  is  covered  with 
neaps  of  rubbish ; — ^whole  bricks  with  inscriptions 
on  them  are  here  and  there  discovered :  the  whole  is 
covered  with    innumerable  iraffments  of  pottery, 
hnc\  bitumen,  pebbles,  vitrified  brick,  or  scoria,  and 
even    shells,    bits  of  J^lass,  and    mother-of-pearl. 
There  are  many  dens  of  wild  beasts  in  various  parts, 
in  one  of  which  I  found  the  bones  of  sheep  and  other 
animals,  and  perceived  a  strong  smell  like  that  of  a 
lion.    I  also  round  quantides  of  porcupine  quills,  and 
in  most  cavities  are  numbers  of  bats  and  owls.    It  is 
a  curious  coincidence,  that  I  here  fii'st  heard  the 
oriental  account  of  satyrs.    I  had  always  imagined 
the  belief  of  their  existence  was  confined  to  the  West : 
but  a  Choadar,  who  was  with  me  when  I  examined 
this  ruin,  mentioned,  by  accident,  that  in  this  desert 
an  animal  is  found  resembling  a  man  from  the  head 
to  the  waist,  but  having  the  thighs  and  legs  of  a  sheep 
or  goat ;  he  said,  also,  that  the  Arabs  hunt  it  witn 
dogs,  and  eat  the  lower  parts,  aljstaining  firom  the 
upper,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
human  species.  '  But  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
tures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall 
dance  there,'  Is.  xiii.  21." 

It  was  in  this  Mujelib^  that  a  quantity  of  marble 
was  found,  some  years  ago,  and  afterwards  a  coffin 
of  mulberry- wood,  containing  a  human  body,  en- 
closed in  a  tight  wrapper,  and  apparently  partially 
covered  with  bitumen.  The  report  of  this  induced 
Mr.  R.  to  set  laborers  to  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovery.  ^  They  dug  into  a  shaft  or  hollow  pier, 
sixty  feet  square,  lined  with  fine  brick  laid  in  bitu- 
men, and  filled  up  with  earth ;  in  this  they  found  a 
brass  spike,  some  earthen  vessels,  (one  of  which  was 
very  thin,  and  had  the  remains  of  fine  white  var- 
nish on  the  outside,)  and  a  beam  of  date-tree  wood. 
On  the  third  day's  work  they  made  their  way  into 
the  opening,  and-  discovered  a  narrow  passage 
nearl/  ten  feet  high,  half  filled  with  rubbish,  fiat  on 
the  top,  and  exhibiting  both  burnt  and  unbumt 
bricks ;  the  fbrmer  with  inseriptionB  on  them,  and 


the  latter,  as  usual^  laid  with  a  layer  of  reeds  be- 
tween every  row,  except  in  one  or  two  courses  near 
the  bottom,  where  they  were  cemented  with  bitu- 
men ;  a  curious  and  unaecountable  circumstance. 
This  passage  appeared  as  if  it  oriciually  had  a  lining 
of  fine  burnt  brick,  cemented  wim  bitumen,  to  con- 
ceal the  unbumt  brick,  of  which  the  body  of  the 
building  was  principally  composed.  Fronting  it  is 
another  passage,  (or  rather  a  continuation  of  the 
same  to  the  eastward,  in  which  direction  it  probablv 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance,  perhaps  even  all 
along  the  northern  front  of  the  MujeUb^,)  choked  up 
with  earth,  in  digging  out  which  1  discovered,  near 
the  top,  a  wooden  coflSn,  containing  a  skeleton  in 
high  preservation.  Under  the  head  of  the  coffin 
was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coffin,  on  the 
outside,  a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  of  the 
same  material,  which  had  apparent^  been  susnend- 
ed  to  some  part  of  the  skeleton.  These,  coula  any 
doubt  remain,  place  the  antiquity  of  the  skeleton 
beyond  all  diispute.  This  being  extracted,  a  little 
further  in  the  rubbish  the  skeleton  of  a  child  was 
found ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  pas- 
sage, whatever  its  extent  may  be,  was  occupied  in  a 
similar  manner.  No  skulls  were  found,  either  here 
or  in  the  sepulchral  ums  at  the  bank  of  the  river." 

These  are  all  the  great  masses  of  mins  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river.    The  western  side  affords 
none  inmiediately  adjacent  to  the  river;  but  about 
six  miles  south-west  of  Hellah  is  a  vast  moss,  pre- 
viously known  to  us  only  by  the  cursory  report  of 
Niebubr,  who  had  not  o])portunity  to  examine  it 
It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Birs  JS/xmriodj  by  the  Jews, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Prison.    Of  this  Mr.  Rich  says, 
**  I  visited  the  Birs  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  grandeur  of  its  efifect.    The  morning 
was  at  first  stormy,  and  threatened  a  severe  fall  of 
rain  ;  but  as  we  approached  the  object  of  our  jour- 
ney, the  heavy  cloud  separadng  discovered  the  Birs 
frowning  over  the  plain,  and  presenting  the  ap))ear- 
ance  of  a  circular  hill,  crowned  by  a  tower,  with  a 
high  ridge  extending  along  the  foot  of  it.    Its  being 
entirely  concealed  from  our  view  during  the  first 
part  of  the  ride,  prevented  our  acquiring  the  gradual 
idea,  in  general  so  prejudicial  to  efifect,  and  so  par- 
ticularly lamented  by  those  who  visit  the  pyramids. 
Just  as  we  were  witiiin  the  proper  distance,  it  burst 
at  once  upon  our  sight  in  the  midst  of  rollinc  masses 
of  thick  black  clouds,  partially  obscured  by  uiat  kind 
of  haze  whose  indistmcmcss  is  one  great  cause  of 
BubUmity,  whilst  a  few  strong  catches  of  stormy 
light,  thrown  upon  the  desert  in  the  back  ground, 
served  to  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  extent,  and 
dreary  solitude,  of  the  wastes  in  which  this  venera- 
ble ruin  stands.    It  is  a  mound  of  an  oblong  figure, 
the  totfU  circumference  of  which  is  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-two  yards.    At  the  eastern  side  it  is  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feel  high;  at  the  western 
it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  one  hundred  and  ninetv- 
eight  feet ;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  bricK, 
thirty-seven  feet  high,  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth, 
diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  top,  which  is  irreg- 
ular.   It  is  built  of  fine  burnt  bricks,  which  have 
inscriptions  on  them,  laid  in  lime-mortar  of  admira- 
ble cement    The  other  parts  of  the  summit  of  tliis 
hill  are  occupied  by  immense  fragments  of  brick- 
work of  no  aeterminate  figure,  tumbled   together, 
and  converted  into  sohd  vitrified  masses,  as  if  they 
had  undergone  the  fiercest  fire,  or  been  blown  up 
with  gunpowder,  the  layers  of  bricks  being  perfectly 
discernible— a  curious  net,  and  one  for  which  I  am 
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mierty  incapable  of  aceoonting.  The  whole  of  thia 
mound  ia  itaelf  a  ruin,  channeled  by  the  weather, 
and  strewed  with  the  usual  fragments,  and  with 
pieces  of  black  stone,  sand  stone,  and  marlile.  No 
reeda  are  discernible  in  any  part.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mound  a  step  may  be  traced,  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  plain,  exceeding  in  extent  by  several  feet  the 
base :  and  there  is  a  quadrangular  enclosure  round 
the  whole,  as  at  the  Mujetibe,  but  much  more  per- 
fect and  of  greater  dimensions.  At  a  trifling  distance 
from  the  Birs,  and  parallel  with  its  eastern  face,  is  a 
mound  not  inferior  to  the  Kasr  in  elevation ;  much 
longer  than  it  is  broad.  Round  the  Birs  are  traces 
of  ruins  to  a  considerable  extent." 

[This  ruin  was  afterwards  examined  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  who  givea  some  additional  facts  and  notices. 
He  Ibund  the  base  of  the  brick  wall,  which  is  still 
standing,  to  be  entirely  free  from  marks  of  fire, 
and  aj^Mrently  still  in  its  original  condition.  He 
thence  draws  the  not  improbable  conclusion,  that 
the  destrojina  agent,  whatever  it  was,  must  have 
acted  fit>m  anove,  in  a  downward  direction ;  and 
that  the  immense  firagmeuts  of  vitrified  brick- work 
which  lie  strewed  around,  must  have  fallen  from 
some  point  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  remnant 
of  wall  at  present  standinf.  The  fire  which  pro- 
duced  these  remarkable  eficcts,  must  have  had  the 
gk>w  of  the  hottest  furnace ;  and  from  the  character 
of  the  disruption  or  fissure  of  the  wall,  and  of  the 
vitrified  masses,  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
deatniction  was  efifected  by  lightning.  (Travels, 
ToL  ii  p.  312.) 

Through  the  res^iorches  of  Ker  Porter  and  Mr. 
Rich,  the  former  suggestion  of  Niebuhr,  that  this 
ruin  is  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  is  sup- 
Doaed  by  Rosenmueller  to  be  placed  nearly  beyond 
doubt.  (Bib.  Geog.  I.  ii.  p.  24.)  The  tradiuonal 
name,  abo,  Bin  JVunrood^  tower  of  Nimrod,  favors 
the  supposition,  so  far  ss  this  species  of  proof  is  of 
any  value.  The  mound  to  the  eastward  of  the  Birs 
may  then  be  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  occupied 
by  the  numeroua  priests  and  servants  of  the  temple. 
— M\  these  heaps  of  ruins  occupy  the  area  of  a  large 
parallelogram,  aroimd  which  the  remains  of  a  strong 
wall  or  mound  are  still  distinctly  to  be  traced. 

Delia  Valle,  major  Rennell,  and  others,  as  may  be 
Rcen  in  the  preceding  extracts,  have  supposed  that 
the  tower  of  Belus  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Delia  Voile's 
niio,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  the  most 
northern  point  of  all  the  ruins.  Against  this  sup- 
position, K.  Porter  brings  very  cogent  reasons ;  (ii.  p. 
346.)  but  supposes  that  ruin  to  have  been  formerly  the 
royal  palace  or  castle.  The  objection  urged  by 
Rosenmueller  against  this  latter  conjecture  is  a  strong 
one,  viz.  that  this  ruin  lies  quite  out  of  the  city 
itself^  being  connected,  according  to  the  drawing 
with  the  wall  wiiich  here  sweeps  around  it ;  while 
St  IB  ako  too  remote  from  the  river,  which  divided 
the  palace  or  caade  into  two  pints.  The  latter 
writer,  with  great  probability,  conjectures,  that  we 
see  here  the  mins  of  a  fortification  or  citadel,  which 
commanded  and  protected  the  walls  of  the  city  on 
this  aide.    •R. 

Descending  from  this  ruin  southward,  we  arrive  at 
that  grand  mass  of  ruins,  called  by  tradition  the  Kasr, 
or  p^ace.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deferring  to  this 
tradition ;  or  even  in  believing  that  perhaps  the  sin- 
gle remaining  tree,  the  Athe&,  may  be  a  descend- 
ant of  sncne  which  formerly  composed  the  ornaments 
of  the  famous  hanging  gardens.  This  building  has, 
•videmiy,  been  constructed  with  the  greatest  care ; 


and  its  pecuiiar  ^fineshness,"  on  which  major  Ren« 
nell  founds  an  argument  against  its  Babylonish 
origin,  appeara.to  be  nothing  beyond  what  mi^t  be 
expected  from  more  careful  selection  of  materidLs, 
better  manipulation  and  workmanship,  and,  in  one 
word — ^froDi  royal  liberality  and  patronage.  Uoi* 
formity  of  plan  is  seldom  consulted  in  the  palaces  of 
eastern  monarchs,  nor  is  the  arrangement  of  their 
several  offices,  such  as  European  judgment  would 
prefer.  Unless,  therefore,  we  could  suppose  that  the 
palace  of  Semiramis,  or  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  of 
any  other  Babylonish  monarch,  with  the  additions 
of  later  times,  was  conceived  on  principles  of  more 
than  common  correctness,  we  must  allow  that  in  its 
best  condition  it  was  little  other  than  a  labyrintii; 
and,  consequendy,  its  ruins  can  be  uotiiiug  but 
confusion. 

Mr.  Rich  says,  (Second  Memoir,  p.  10.)  "The 
strong  embankment  built  by  the  Babylonian  mon- 
archs was  intended  to  prevent  the  overflow,  not  to 
secure  its  running  in  one  channel ;  and  ever  since 
the  embankment  was  ruined,  the  river  has  expended 
itself  in  periodical  inundations*  This  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  its  progress ;  (or  instance  at  Feluja, 
the  inundation  from  whence  covers  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Bagdad,  •  .  .  • 
with  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  render  it  navigable 

for  raf^s  and  flat-bottomed  boats At  Hellah, 

notwithstanding  the  numerous  canals  drawn  from  it, 
wheu  it  rises  it  overflows  many  parts  of  Uie  western 
desert ;  aud  on  the  east  it  insinuates  itself  into  the 
hollows  and  more  level  parts  of  the  ruins,  converting 
them  into  lakes  and  morasses.**  The  reader,  who 
has  seen  the  overflowing  Nile  called  sea,  by  Nahmn, 
in  the  instance  of  Memphis,  will,  without  reluctance, 
allow  the  same  appellation  to  the  overflowing  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  truly  enouah  may  it  be  said,  that  the 
sea  has  come  up  over  Babylon ;  since  the  more  level 
parts  of  the  ruins  are  converted  into  lakes  and  mo- 
rasses, during  the  seasons  of  the  river's  swelling; 
thouffh  at  intervals  these  swamps  may  be  tolera^ 
bly  duy. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  adduced,  that  no 
other  remains  of  ancient  Babylon  than  those  of  its 
public  buildings  can  now  be  discovered  or  distin- 
guished :  the  houses  of  individuals,  which  Herodotus 
describes  as  beinf  three  stories  in  height,  have  dis- 
appeared, with  all  their  accommodations  and  accom- 
l)animent8.  No  doubt  they  had  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  cruljclUslied  and  refreshed  by  streams  of 
water,  and  by  plantations  affording  shade  and  pri- 
vacy, those  iucUspeiisable  luxuries  in  the  EasL  These 
are  demroyed ;  no  trace  of  them  exists ;  and,  there- 
fore, wc  cannot  wonder  that  more  accessible  retreats, 
in  which  those  who  carried  tiiem  captive  demanded 
of  the  forlorn  Israelites  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in 
this  foreign  land,  should  have  shared  in  the  general 
fate.  We  see  by  what  means  the  willovra  on  which 
they  hanged  their  harps  might  grow  amon^  the  wa- 
ter-courses ;  but  the  water-coursos  are  rumed,  and 
Uie  willows  are  extinct. 

Whether  we  sliould  seek  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
province  of  Babylon  in  the  diraction  taken  by  cap- 
tain Frederick  is  of  small  importance,  since  we  have 
ventured  to  conjecture  that  they  wera  not  distin- 
guished by  magnitude  or  solidity:  whether  those 
moriB  proxunate  to  the  city,  and  especially  whether 
those  which  have  left  long  mounas,  in  ruins,  but 
which  evidendy  enclosed  the  temple  and  the  palace, 
may  be  any  part  of  the  broad  walls,  is  a  question 
of  greaser  imnortance,  and,  at  present,  of  difficult 
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mludoiL  Whether  these  long  enclosures  have  ever 
bc^n  &ced  with  brick,  whether  they  have  ever  had  a 
ditch  before  them,  and  whether  their  breadth  answers 
to  that  oflslgaed  to  the  fiimous  walls  of  Babylou  by 
ancient  writers,  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  till 
possessed  of  more  accurate  information. 

Mr.  Rich  has  very  properly  called  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  which  predicts  the  overthrow  of  ^aoylon, 
**  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  It 
shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in 
from  generation  to  generation:  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds 
make  their  fold  there :  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
shall  lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
ful creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there :  and  the  vnld  beasts  shall  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and  drasons  in  their  pleasant 
palaces.*'  The  prophet  adds  m  the  following  chap- 
ter :  (xiv.  23.)  ^  1  will  make  it  a  possession  for  tne 
bittern,  (see  Bittern,)  and  pools  of  water" — rather, 
stagnant  marshes  of  reeds.  Almost  every  word  of 
these  prophecies  may  be  justified  from  Mr.  Rich  him- 
self: he  mentions  ma  perception  of  a  strong  smell 
like  that  of  a  lion ; — ^his  finding  bones  of  sheep,  &c. 
doubtless  of  animals  parried  there  and  devoured  by 
the  wild  beasts,  many  dens  of  which  are  in  various 
parts ;  he  found  quantities  of  porcupine  quills  *« — 
numbers  of  bats  and  owls ; — and,  to  close  the  list  of 
these  dolefiil  creatures,  h«*e  he  learned  the  existence 
of  satyrs ; — ^here  he  was  cautioned  against  the  vio- 
lence of  evil  spirits  after  niffht-fall ; — and,  in  short, 
his  *' tussocks  of  rank  grasB**  are  no  other  than  the 
"reeds  of  the  stagnant  marshes"  of  the  prophet. 

There  would  1^  something  extremely  melancholy 
in  the  fate  of  Babylon,  its  desolation,  its  disappear- 
ance, its  external  annihilation,  afler  so  vigorous  and 
BO  Imig  continued  exertion  to  raise  it  to  pre-eminence, 
did  we  not  know  that  its  pride  was  excessive,  and  its 

Sower  was  cruel.  The  fierceness  of  war  was  the 
elight  of  its  kings.  Nebuchadnezzar  hunself  had 
been  a  warrior  of  no  limited  ambition ;  the  Chaldeans 
were  bitter,  hasty,  san^inary,  ferocious ;  and  to  read 
the  accounts  of  their  mhumanity  prepares  us  for  a 
reverse,  which  we  await,  but  do  not  regret  There 
is  something  in  the  idea  of  retaliation  from  which 
the  human  mind  is  not  averse — "  As  she  hath  done, 
so  do  to  her  f  is  the  language  not  of  prophecy  or  of 
poetry  only,  but  of  "even-handed  justice,"  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  mankind.  It  is  not  only  be- 
cause we  are  oetter  acquainted  with  the  miseries  in- 
flicted on  Jerusalem  and  the  sanctuary  that  we  admit 
these  feelings  in  respect  to  Babylon :  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  what  other  nations  had  equally  suffered 
under  her  oppression :  the  people  who  are  emphat- 
ically called  on  to  execute  the  vengeance  determined 
against  her,  had  certainly  been  galled  under  her  yoke. 
Cyrus  and  Xerxes,  who  captured  her  city  and  de- 
stroyed her  temple,  were  but  the  avengers  of  their 
country.  Alexander  considered  himseff  in  the  same 
light  It  is  rather  from  a  deficiency  of  historical 
accounts  than  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  Babylon 
bos  been  supposed  to  have  been  reduced  by  a  gradual 
decay  only.  Already  have  more  symptoms  of  vio- 
lence been  discovered  than  were  formerly  supposed, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  our  intercourse  wi^ 
eastern  writers  may  bring  us  acquainted  with  events, 
which  will  enable  us  to  account  for  appearances  that 
now  present  nothuig  but  uncertainties.  Idolatry  took 
its  rise  at  Babylon,  was  fostered  and  protected  there, 
and  from  thence  was  difilused  throughout  (at  least) 


the  western  world :  the  liberal  arts,  the  more  recon- 
dite sciences,  with  every  power  of  the  human  mind, 
were  rendered  subservient  to  systematic  idolatry.— 
Its  doom,  therefore,  must  correspond  with  its  crimes 
It  is  enough  for  us,  that  we  know  its  punishment  to 
he  just ;  and  that  we  are  happily  enabled  to  trace  in 
its  ruins  the  unequivocal  and  even  the  verbal  accom- 
plishment of  those  predictions  which  denounced  its 
calamities — ^the  monuments  of  miseries  long  deserved, 
but  not  remitted  though  postponed. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  dimensions  of 
the  principal  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon. 

Mujelib^,  circumference  2111  feet;  height  remain- 
ing on  the  S.  £.  141  feet. 

Kasr,  or  Palace,  square,  700  yards. 

Sea,  or  Lake,  by  the  plain,  length  800  yards ;  breadth 
550  yards,  by  measurement 

Bridge,  (supposed,)  length  600  yards ;  breadth  nearly 
100  yards,  ruins. 

Temple  of  Belus,  (Herodotus,)  square,  500  feet 

Temple  of  Belus,  (supposed,)  with  the  buildings  near 
it,  ruins,  length  1100  yards;  breadth  800  yards; 
heiffht  remaining  50  or  60  feet    . 

Birs  Nimrood,  circumference  2286  feet ;  height  re- 
maining, E.  50  or  60  feet ;  W.  198  feet ;  tower, 
235  feet 

Extent  of  the  whole  enclosui:e,  above  two  miles  and 
a  half,  N.  and  S. — the  same  E.  and  W. 

II.  BABYLON,  a  city  in  E^pt,  on  the  borders 
of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Heliopohs  and  Apbrodisiopo- 
lis,  and  not  very  distant  from  Cairo.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  who  calls  it  Babylis.  (Compare  Josephus, 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  ii.  chap.  13.)  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  it  was  built  by  the  captives  brought  by 
Sesostris  from  Chaldea;  but  Josephus  says  it  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  by  some  Persiane 
whom  he  permitted  to  settle  there.  Some  critics 
have  supposed  that  Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle  from 
this  Babylon ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  evci 
was  in  Egypt ;  and  probability  leads  to  the  contrar) 
conclufflou. 

[BABYLONIA,  the  province  of  which  Babvloi 
was  the  capital;  now  the  Babylonian  or  Arakiai 
Irakj  which  constitutes  the  pashauk  of  Bagdad.  Thii 
celebrated  province  included  the  tract  of  countr 
contained  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
bounded  north  by  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  am 
south  by  the  Persian  gulf.  This  gulf  was  indeed  it 
only  definite  and  natural  boundary ;  for  towards  th 
north,  towards  the  east  or  Persia,  and  towards  th 
west  or  desert  Arabia,  its  limits  were  quite  indefiniti 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  both  in  ancient  and  mo<J 
em  times,  important  tracts  on  the  eastern  bank  of  th 
Tigris,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrate 
and  still  more  on  both  banks  of  tbeir  united  strean 
the  ancient  Pasitinis  and  modem  Sh&tt  el- Arab,  wei 
reckoned  to  Babylonia,  or  Irak  el- Arab. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  is  Shina 
Gten.  X.  10;  Dan.  i.  1,  2.  Afterwards  Babel,  Babi 
Ion,  and  Babylonia,  became  its  common  appellatioi 
with  which,  at  a  later  period,  Chaldea,  or  the  land  c 
the  Chaldeans,  was  used  as  synonymous,  after  th 
people  had  got  the  whole  into  tlieir  possessioD.  Isaia 
in  the  superscription  of  one  of  his  prophecies  r 
spectinff  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  (xxi.  1.)  cal 
this  land  the  desert  or  plain  of  the  sea.  This  we  mu 
reffard  as  a  poetical,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  symbolics 
epithet,  derived  probably  from  the  circumstance,  tb 
before  the  erection  of  dikes  and  mounds  by  Semii 
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nitfS  the  whole  of  this  flat  re^on  was'  often  oTer- 
flowed  by  the  adjacent  rivers,  and  thus  actuaOy  re- 
sembled, and  minit  with  propriety  be  called,  a  sea. 
Bee  Geaen.  and  Rosenra.  on  Is.  xxi.  1. 

Babylonia  is  an  extensive  plain,  interrupted  by 
no  hill  or  mountain,  consistinj^  of  a  fiitty  brownish 
soil,  and  subject  to  the  annual  mundations  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates,  more  especially  of  the  latter,  whose 
banks  are  lower  and  flatter  tlian  those  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Euphrates  commonly  rises  about  twelve  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level ;  and  continues  at  this  height 
Irom  the  end  of  April  till  June.  These  frequent  inun- 
dations of  course  compelled  the  earliest  tillers  of  the 
soil  to  provide  means  for  drawing  oflf*  the  superabun- 
dant water,  and  so  distributing  it  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, that  those  tracts  which  were  in  themselves  less 
well-watered,  might  receive  the  requisite  irrigation. 
From  this  cause,  the  whole  of  Babylonia  came  to  be 
divided  up  by  a  multitude  of  larger  and  smaUer  ca- 
nals ;  in  part  passing  entirely  tlirough  from  one  river 
to  the  otijer ;  in  part,  also,  losing  themselves  in  the 
interior,  and  serving  only  the  puqioses  of  irrigation. 
(Herodot  L  193.)  These  canak  seem  to  be  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  spoken  of  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  the  Nahar  Malca^  or  the 
king's  river,  which  flowed  from  the  Euphrates  S.  E. 
into  the  Tims;  the  PaUaxiopas^  drawn  from  the 
Euphrates,  above  Babylon,  and  emptying  its  waters 
into  the  lakes  or  marshes  formcKl  by  it  on  the  S.  W. 
borders  of  the  province  towards  Arabia ;  (into  which 
channel  Cyrus  turned  the  main  stream  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  his  assault  upon  the  city  j|  and  the  Moor- 
sartSj  which  flowed  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
distance  of  some  miles  from  it  toward  the  west. 

Besides  this  multitude  of  canals,  which  are  now 
mostly  vanished  without  trace,  Babylonia  contained 
several  large  lakes,  formed  partly  by  the  inundations 
of  the  two  great  rivers,  and  psitly  the  work  of  art. 
The  largest  of  these  is  descrioed  by  Herodotus,  (i. 
185.^  and  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  queen  Ni- 
tocna.  It  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  x>f  Baby- 
lonia, fiur  above  the  city,  not  verv  remote  from  the 
river,  to  which  it  ran  parallel  for  a  great  distance. 
The  eartli  which  was  excavated  from  it,  served  to 
build  the  dikes  and  mounds  along  the  river ;  and  the 
whole  shore  of  the  lake  was  encased  by  a  wall  of 
•tone.  Besides  tlus,  at  a  distance  below  the  city, 
there  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates,  tracts 
of  low  marshy  land,  which  were  flUed  with  water 
from  the  river  and  canals,  and  extended  far  into  the 
Arabian  desert.  Babylonia,  therefore,  was  a  land 
•hounding  in  water;  and  Jeremiah  might  therefore 
well  say  of  it,  that  it  dwelt  upon  many  waiers,  Jcr. 
a*  loL 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  which  rei^s 
here  for  the  ^prater  portion  of  the  year,  and  which 
compeb  the  mhabitants  to  pass  the  most  of  the  day 
tn  subtenaneous  apartment  called  Serdaps^  the  air 
is  in  general  pure  and  wholesome,  exceptmg  around 
Basra  and  the  low  regions  in  the  vicinity.  In  sum- 
mer the  atmosphere  is  so  clear,  that  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  river,  neither  dampness  nor  dew 
is  to  be  perceived ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  morasses 
formed  by  the  inundations,  which  might  easily  be 
recbimed,  the  country  might  still  be  what  it  was 
anciently,  tlie  most  fertile,  perhaps,  on  earth.  Thus 
Herodotus  describes  it,  (L  193.)  as  rewarding  the  dil- 
i^ipeot  Irrigation  and  tilkige  of  its  ancient  cultivators 
by  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  even  three  hundred 
fbUL  On  the  other  hand,  the  countir  was  destitute 
of  large  treea,  and  had  neither  the  flg,  olive,  nor 
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vine;  though  date  and  palm  trees  were  common 
But  the  want  of  timber  for  building  was  made  up  by 
abundant  supplies  of  the  best  of  clay  for  bricks, 
which,  whether  burned,  or  dried  in  the  sun,  acquired 
such  hardness,  that  they  have  endured  without  mjury 
the  storms  and  violence  of  ages,  although  scattered 
and  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  utmost  degree. 
Mortar,  also,  was  abundantly  prepared  and  furnished 
by  the  band  of  nature  herself.  Eight  days'  journey 
aoove  Babylon,  on  the  small  river  Is,  near  the  city 
Hit,  were  copious  fountains  of  naphtha,  or  bitumen, 
which  was  used  for  cement,  by  intermingling  with  it 
layers  of  straw  or  reeds.  This  process  is  described 
by  Herodotus;  and  the  present  ruins  of  Babylon 
exhibit  this  cement  and  these  layers  in  perfect 
preservation. 

The  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
lying  in  Babylonia,  besides  Babylon  the  capital,  are 
Dura,  the  great  plain  aroimd  Babylon,  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar set  up  the  gigantic  golden  image,  (Dan.  iii« 
1.)  Erech,  Accad,  Calneh  or  Calno,  etc.  which 
may  be  seen  under  these  articles  respectively. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Babylon  was  un- 
commonly favorable  for  commercial  pursuits..  By 
means  of  its  great  navigable  waters,  it  received  from 
above  the  productions  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  of 
Media  and  Armenia ;  and  from  below,  through  the 
Persian  gulf,  those  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  the  whole  of  Africa.  Thus  Babylon  became 
the  repository  of  all  the  treasures  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  is,  therefore,  justly  termed  by  Ezekiel,  a  city  qf 
merchants,  Ezek.  xvii.  4.  Babylonian  garments  or 
mantles,  renowned  for  their  fineness  and  splendor, 
seem  early  to  have  been  articles  of  exportation ;  see 
Josh.  vii.  21.  Indeed,  the  Babylonians,  from  all  the 
hints  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  also  from  the  more 
detailed  accounts  of  Herodotus,  (i.  195.)  seem  to  have 
been  a  people  who  loved  splendor,  and  who  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  a  multitude  of  artificial  wants, 
which  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  many  and  even  distant  nations. 

The  Babylonians  were  celebrated,  even  in  the 
earliest  ages,  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences ; 
and,  more  especially,  they  had  cultivated  astronomy 
to  a  very  important  extent.  Professor  Ideler,  of  Berlin, 
has  shown,  that  in  the  ancient  calculations  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  quoted  by  Ptolemy  from  the 
observations  of  the  Chaldeans,  they  are  found  to  dif- 
fer finom  modem  calculations  of  the  same  eclipses 
only,  at  most,  in  the  minutes.  (Memoirs  of  tlie  Berlin 
Acad,  for  1814  and  1815.)  It  was  not  all,  however, 
a  pure  love  of  science,  that  thus  led  them  to  the  culti- 
vation of  astronomy ;  but  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
stars  over  the  fates  of  men  and  over  tlie  weather ;  in 
short,  an  astrological  faith,  which  could  not  but  easily 
lead  them  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 
(See  Baal,  Astaroth,  Babel.]  This  sort  of  astro- 
nomical and  astrological  knowleage,  transmitted  down 
through  many  centuries,  was  the  exclusive  possession 
of  a  caste  of  priests  or  learned  men,  which,  as  also  in 
Egypt  and  Persia,  was  divided  into  different  classes. 
They  are  called,  eenerally,  toise  men,  learned ;  also 
Chaldeans,  (Dan.  li.  4,  5,  10.)  fi^ni  the  nation  with 
which  they  probably  migrated  to  Babylon.  As 
Nebuchadnezzar  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  after 
the  capture  of  the  city,  there  was  among  his  train  of 
nobles  the  Rob-mag,  which,  although  treated  in  the 
English  version  as  a  proper  name,  means,  doubtless, 
the  chief  of  the  magi;  (Jerem.  xxxix.  .3,  13.)  but 
whether  this  term  was  a  general  name  for  the  whole 
caste  of  the  priests,  or  only  of  a  particular  class,  can- 
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not  be  determined.  To  them  belonged  also,  no 
doubt,  the  astrohgen  and  siar-gazen  mentioned  in 
lea.  xlvii.  13. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  was  un- 
doubtedly a  branch  of  the  great  Semitish  stock,  to 
which,  also,,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  belong ;  and  was 
probably  not  very,  if  at  all,  different  from  the  ELast 
Aramiean,  or  Chaldee.  The  written  character  was 
also  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chaldeans.  Later  Jew- 
ish writers  indeed  inaccurately  call  this  the  Assyrian, 
inasmuch  as  they  take  tlie  name  Assyria  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  as  including  Babylonia  and  Chaldea, 
etc.    See  Assyria. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  kingdom  of  Babylonia 
was  the  earhest  founded  aher  tlie  flood.  Nimrod  was 
its  founder;  and  he  afterwards  extended  his  con- 
quests over  Assyria,  Gen.  x.  8,  9, 10.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  knew  nothing  of  Nimrod ;  with 
them  Bel  us  was  the  founder  of  mbel  and  the  Ba])y- 
lonish  kingdom.  But  as  Bel,  (Baal,)  which  signifies 
lordj  may  very  probably  have  been  the  gener^  title 
of  the  earliest  kings,  so  Bolus  and  Nimrod  can  easily 
have  been  one  jierson.  Several  centuries  later,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  we  hear  of  a  king  of  Sliinar,  or 
Babylon,  Amraphel,  Gen.  xiv.  1.  From  tliis  time 
onward,  there  is  no  mention  of  Babylonia  in  the  ear- 
lier historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ptolemy 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  sives 
us  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Babylonia,  which  he 
probably  took  from  the  writings  of  Berosiis.  This 
begins  with  Nabonassar,  in  747  B.  C.  who  was 
without  doubt  a  vassal  of  Assyria ;  for  among  tlie 
colonists  sent  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assvria  to  Sa- 
maria, about  7SN)  B.  C.  there  were  also  Babylonians ; 
a  proof  that  Babvlonia  at  that  time  was  dependent  on 
Assyria,  although  it  might  have  its  own  king.  Such 
a.  vassal  or  viceroy  was  also  Merodach-baladan, 
who  about  711  B.  C.  sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  restoration,  and  form  an 
alliance  with  him  against  the  Assyrians,  2  Kings  xx. 
12 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  1.  This  Merodach-baladan  is  also  men- 
tioned under  the  same  name  by  Berosus,  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Com.  z.  Isa.  i.  p.  999.)  who  relates  or  him,  that 
he  usurped  «the  throne  after  having  murdered  his 
predecessor  Acises  ;  that  afler  six  months  he  him- 
self was  slain  by  Belibus,  or  Elibus,  who  undertook 
to  maintain  himself  as  an  mdependent  king.  But  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  conquered  by 
Sennacherib,  who  made  his  son,  Esar-haddon,  vice- 
roy of  Babylon.  Nevertheless,  before  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  the  empire  of  Assyria  was  destined  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  power  from  Babylonia,  viz.  the 
Chaldeans.  (See  this  article.)  This  warlike  people, 
called  in  Scripture  the  Chasdim,  who  had  formerly 
inhabited  the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  north  of 
Mesoijotamia  and  Assyria,  had  now  become  fixed  in 
Babylonia,  and  must,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  ac- 
quired the  upper  hand  in  the  Assyrian  empire.  For 
about  a  century  after  Esar-haddon,  the  Babylonian 
viceroy  Nabopolassar  made  himself  independent 
of  Assyria,  and,  in  alliance  with  Cyaxares  of  Media, 
made  war  upon  and  conquered  that  countrv.  (See 
Assyria.)  Tliat  NabojiolasBar  was  a  Chaldean,  is 
nianifi'st,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  fur- 
ther mention  whatever  of  Assyrian  kings,  but  only 
of  Chaldean  sovereigns.  In  his  old  age  he  assumed 
as  the  partner  of  his  throne  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Nebuchadnezzar.  fSee  this  article.)  Under  his 
reign  the  city  of  Babvlon  and  the  empire  of  Babylo- 
nia attained  to  their  hipfhest  pitch  of  splendor.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  35  years,  in  the  year  562  B.  C. 


After  his  death  the  Bab^looiah-ChaUee  empire  has- 
tened rapidly  to  its  nun.  His  son  and  successor, 
Evil-merodach,  (2  Kinss  xxv.  7;  Jerem.  lii.  31.) 
whose  queen  was  probably  the  celebrated  Nitocris, 
became  so  odious  by  his  vices,  that  he  was  murdered 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Nbriolissar,  who  then  mounted  the  throne.  He 
was  followed,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  by  his  eon 
Laborosoarchod,  a  minor,  who,  after  nine  months, 
was  murdered  by  several  of  his  nobles.  These 
placed  Nabonnid,  or  Labtnet  (the  Belshazzar  of 
Daniel)  upon  the  throne,  who  was  a  son  of  Evil- 
merodach  and  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and 
during  his  minority  his  mother  Nitocris  seems  to 
have  acted  as  regent  But  at  this  time  the  Medo- 
Persian  kingdom  was  every  where  acquiring  strength 
and  extent  under  Cyrus ;  and  at  lenstn  Babylon,  and 
with  it  the  Chaldean  empire,  fell  before  his  arms,  and 
became  incorporated  witn  the  empire  of  the  Persians, 
about  the  year  538  B.  C.    See  Babylon. 

Of  the  internal  constitution  of  tlie  Babylonian  em- 
pire, we  only  know,  in  general,  tliat  its  provinces  were 
under  governors,  or  viceroys,  pachas, — a  constitution 
which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  oriental  states 
of  ancient  and  modem  times.  But  tlie  number  of 
provinces  is  unknown.    *R. 

BACA,  THE  VALLEY  OP, or of  tCBTs, (Psaluilxxxiv. 
6.)  ])erhap6  the  same  as  the  valley  of  Tears,  or  Weep- 
ers, or  Bochim,  Judg.  ii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  v.  23.    In  a  moral 
Reuse  tlie  vale  of  tears  signifies  this  world,  which,  to 
good  men,  presents  only  aii  occasion  of  grief  and 
tears,  because  of  tlie  disorders  that  prevau,  of  the 
continual  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the 
absence  of  those  eternal  ^ood  things  which  we  ought 
to  long  afler.    The  Psalniist  says,  **  Blessed  is  the 
man  whose  strength  is  in  thee,  in  whose  heart  are  the 
ways  of  them,  who,  })assing  through  the  valley  of 
Baca,  or  tears,  moke  it  a  weU,  the  rain  also  filleth  the 
pools  f  from  which  it  has  been  generally  inferred 
that  the  valley  of  Baca  was  a  dreary,  thirsty,  unde- 
sirable place — the  very  reverse  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  fact    The  foUowmg  is  from  De  la  Roque :  ( Voy. 
de  Syrie,  p.  1 16.)  "  I  was  extremely  satisfied  with  our 
walk ;  which,  besides,  gave  me  on  opportunity''  of 
admiring  the  most  agreeable  territory,  and  the  best 
cuhivatod,  perlia})8,  m  all  Syria,  lying  the  length  of 
tlie  plain  from  north  to  soutli,  to  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  from  that  of  Damascus.     This  plain,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  whole  territory  of  Baal- 
bec,  to  the  mountains,  is  named  in  Arabic,  A£-bkaa, 
which  we  express  by  Btkaa.    It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Letanus,  and  by  many  other  streams;  it  is  a 
delicious,  I  might  say  an  enchanted,  countr>',  and  in 
nothing  inferior  to  the  country  of  Damascus,  which 
is  so  renowned  among  the  orientals.     Beka  produces, 
among  other  tilings,  those  beautiful  and  excellent 
gropes  which  are  sent  to  various  parts,  under  the 
name  of  grapes  of  Damascus."    This  seems  to  be  the 
very  same  place  meant  by  the  Psahnist,  and  to  have 
retained  (or  recovered,  as  many  places  have,  under 
the  present  Arab  govemmeut)  its  ancient  appellation. 
It  is  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  north  of 
Judea.     [It  need  not,  however,  l)e  understood,  tliat 
there  was  really  a  valley  called  Baca,  or  the  vaUey  of 
wcepinff.     The  Psalmist  in  exile,  or  nt  least  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem,  is  speaking  of  the  pri\ileges 
and  happiness  of  those  who  are  permittea  to  make 
the  usual  pilgrimages  te  that  city  in  order  to  worship 
Jehovah  in  the  temple:  "They  love  the  ways  which 
lead  thither;  yea,  though  they  must  pass  through 
rough  and  dreary  paths,  even  a  vale  of  tears,  yet  such 
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are  their  hope  and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  this  is  to  them 
as  a  well  watered  country,  a  land  crowned  with  the 
blespings  of  the  early  rain."  Something  like  this 
would  seen  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The 
plain  or  valley  of  Baalbec,  referred  to  above,  could 
not  of  course  lie  in  the  way  of  any  Israelites  on  such 
a  pilgrimage;  while  its  fertility  is  utterly  inappro- 
priate to  the  sentiment  of  the  PsalmisL    R. 

BACCHIDES,  the  general  of  the  Syrian  king 
Df^tiietrius,  and  governor  beyond  the  riverj  L  e.  the 
Euphrates,  1  Mace.  vii.  8.  The  king  sent  him  with 
nu  army  against  Judea,  to  establish  the  notorious 
Alcijnus  (q.  V.)  by  force  in  the  dignitv  of  high-priest, 
ItJl  B.  C  He  left  with  Alcimus  a  body  of  troojis, 
(hat  he  might  maintainhimself  against  Judas  Macca- 
!ki5U8.  But,  as  Judas  continued  to  make  progress, 
Bacchides  returned  the  next  year  with  a  chosen  ar- 
my, vanquished  and  slew  Judas  at  Laisa,  (1  Mace, 
ix.  18.)  held  Jonathan  afterwards  at  bay,  and  fortified 
Jerusalem ;  (ix.  49, 50.)  but  after  the  death  of  Alcimus, 
in  tlie  next  year,  he  again  withdrew  his  forces.  In 
the  following  year,  (15o  B.  C.)  however,  he  returned 
to  Judca  on  the  invitation  of  some  of  the  discontented 
Jews ;  hut  concluded  a  peace  with  Jonathan  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  and  left  him  to  govern  the  Jewish 
state,  1  Mace.  ix.  70,  seq.    *R. 

BACKBITE,  to  speak  evil  of  an  absent  person. 
Paul  classes  this  sin  with  several  others  of  a  heinous 
nature,  Rom.  i.  90. 

BACKSLIDE,  to  depart  gradually  and  insensibly 
from  the  faith,  love  and  practice  of  God's  truth,  Jer. 
iii.  (5 — 14 ;  Hos.  iv.  16. 

B.\DG£RS'  SKINS.  Among  those  inadvertent 
renderings,  which,  for  want  of  better  information  on 
oriental  natural  history,  have  been  adopted,  in  our 
public  translation,  that  of  ^  badsers'  skms"  for  tlic 
revering  of  the  tabernacle,  (Exod.  xxv.  5,  et  al.)  and 
for  shoes,  (Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  has  been  liable  to  great 
exception.  The  badger  is  an  inhabitant  of  cold 
countries,  certainly  not  of  Arabia,  and  is  rare,  even 
wliere  it  breeds ;  as  in  England.  It  is  a  small,  in- 
offensive animal,  of  the  b^  genus,  and  remains 
torpid  all  winter. 

The  ancient  versions,  for  the  most  part,  took  the 
word  Tythash  to  signify  a  color,  a  violet  color,  to  which 
the  rams'  skins  were  dyed ;  and  for  this  opinion  Bo- 
chart  contends:  but  the  rabbins  insist  on  its  being 
an  animal ;  and  Aben  Ezra  thinks  it  to  be  of  the 
bull  kind ;  some  animal  which  is  thick  sndfat;  and 
in  this  sense  the  word  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Ambir  Dahashj  fat,  oily.  The  conjecture,  then,  of 
ih<ytie  wlio  refer  the  TaKash  to  the  seal,  is  every  way 
credible;  as  in  our  own  island  the  seal  is  famous 
for  its  fat  or  oil,  which,  in  default  of  whale  oil,  is 
U5ed  for  similar  purposes.  Moreover,  seal-skins,  on 
account  of  tlieir  durability,  are  used  to  cover  trunks 
anil  boxes,  to  defend  them  from  the  weather ;  and 
n^  the  skin  of  the  Tahash  was  used  for  making  shoes, 
( Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  so  tlie  skin  of  the  seal  may  be,  and  is, 
tanned  into  as  ffood  leather  as  calf-skin  itself. 

It  ^pmain^  then,  to  be  proved  that  an  animal,  fit 
fnr  the  purpose,  was  readily  procurable  by  the  Israel- 
iti*^  in  tfie  wilderness ;  for  tnis  we  quote  Thevenot, 
(p.  le>».)who,  being  at  Tor,  a  port  on  the  Red  sea, 
«ny?,  **nut  they  could  not  furnish  mo  with  any 
thing  of  a  certain  fish,  which  they  call  a  aeo-irian. 
However,  I  got  the  hand  of  one  since.  This  fish  is 
taken  in  the  Red  sea,  about  little  isles,  that  are  close 
by  Tor.  It  is  a  great,  strong  fish,  and  hath  nothing 
tiEtraordinaiy  but  two  hands,  which  are  indeed  like 
the  handi  of  a  moo,  nving  that  the  fingers  are 


joined  toother  with  a  skin  like  the  foot  of  a  goose ; 
ind  the  sktn  ofihejishis  like  the  akin  of  a  wHd  e^,  or 
chamois,  w  hen  they  spy  that  fish,  they  struce  him 
on  the  back  with  haiping  irons,  as  they  do  whales, 
and  so  kill  him.  Thev  use  the  skin  ofttfor  making 
bucklers,  which  are  musket  proof, ^  Whether  this  be 
a  species  of  seal  must  be  left  undetermined;  as 
nothing  is  said  of  its  coming  ashore,  or  being  am- 
phibious ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  the  Tahash  of  the 
Hebrews.  Niebuhr  says,  (p.  157,  Fr.  edit.)  •*  A  mer- 
chant of  Abushahr  called  Dahash  that  fish  which  the 
captains  of  English  vessels  called  porpoise^  and  the 
Gcnnans  seorkog^  or  dolphin.  In  my  voyage  from 
Maskat  to  Abushahr,  I  saw  a  prodigious  quantity  to- 
gether, near  R^  Mussendom,  who  all  were  going 
the  same  way,  and  seemed  to  swim  with  great  ve- 
hemence." 

[Gesenius  adopts  the  same  opinion,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  the  Arabic  name  Dahash,  which 
means,  properly,  the  dolphin,  but  is  also  appUed  to 
the  sea!  genus.  On  many  of  the  smaU  islands  of 
the  Red  sea,  around  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  are 
found  seals ;  (hence  instda  phocarum^  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
776.)  likewise,  a  species  of  sea-cow,  called  also  sea- 
man or  sea-camel,  the  skin  of  which  is  an  inch 
thick,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
for  shoe-leather.  Burckhardt  remarks  that  he  **  saw 
parts  of  the  skin  of  a  large  fish,  killed  on  the  coast, 
which  was  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  employed  by 
the  Arabs  instead  of  leather  for  sandals."  (Travels 
in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  582.)— Rosenmuel- 
lerfon  Ex.  xxv.  5.)  inclines  to  tne  ancient  rendering, 
which  makes  the  word  denote  some  coUr.    R. 

BAGOAS,  Holofemes'  chamberlain,  who  intro* 
duced  Judith  into  his  master's  tent.  The  word  Bar 
goas  is  used  for  eunuchs  in  general,  and  often  oc- 
curs in  the  history  of  the  East. 

BAHURIM,  a  town  of  Beniamin,  (2  Sam.  iii.  16 ; 
xvii.  5 ;  xvi.  18.)  probably  built  by  the  young  men 
who  escaped  the  destruction  of  their  tribe.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  also  named  Almon,  (Josh.  xxL 
18J  and  Alemath,  1  Chron.  vi.  60. 

BAJITH,  a  tower  of  Moab,  Isaiah  xv.2. 

BALA,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  3; 
called  also  BUhah,  1  Chr.  iv.  29.  Joscphus  also 
speaks  of  a  place  BaXa,  Ant  vi.  6. 

BALAAIVl,  a  prophet,  or  diviner,  of  the  city  Pe- 
thor,  on  the  Euphrates,  Numb.  xxii.  Balak,  king  of 
Moab,  having  seen  the  multitude  of  Israel,  and  fear- 
ing they  would  attack  his  country,  sent  for  Balaam, 
to  come  and  curse  them.  His  messengera  having 
declared  their  errand,  Balaam,  during  the  night,  con- 
sulted God;  who  forbade  his  going.  Balak  after- 
wards sent  others,  of  superior  quality :  Balaam  still 
declined,  but  kept  them  in  his  house  that  night; 
during  which  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  If  the  men 
COME  TO  CALL  THEE,  riso  up  and  go  with  them ;  but 
yet  the  word  that  I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shalt 
thou  do."  Balaam,  therefore,  rose  up  in  the  mopnng^ 
(not  staying  for  the  signal  appointed  to  him,  of 
being  called  by  the  messengers,  as  appears,)  and 
went  with  the  envoys  of  Bulak.  God,  perceiving 
this  froward  evil  dispomtion  of  his  heart,  was  angry  ; 
and  an  angel  stood  in  the  way  to  stop  him.  This, 
Balaam's  ass  seeing,  while  the  diviner  himself  was, 
probably,  lost  in  thought,  turned  out  of  the  road- 
way, into  the  fields.  Balaam,  however,  forced  her 
into  the  way  again,  and  this  occurred  a  second  and 
a  thurd  time.  (See  Ass  of  Balaam.]  At  length, 
Balaam  was  made  sensible  of  the  divine  interpod- 
tion,  and  ofifered  to  return  home ;  but,  receiving  oer- 
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miflsion,  he  continued  bis  journey  to  Balak,  who 
complained  of  his  reluctance  in  coming.  *^  Now  I 
am  come  (said  Balaam)  I  can  ray  nothing :  the  word 
that  Grod  putteth  into  my  mouth,  that  must  I  speak." 
Balak  conducted  him  to  a  feast  in  his  capital,  (Kir- 
jath  Huzoth,)  and  the  next  morning  carried  him  to 
the  high  places  of  Baal,  and  showed  him  the  ex- 
tremity or  the  Iraelitish  camp.  Here  Balaam  de- 
sired seven  altars  to  be  built,  and  a  bullock  and  a 
ram  to  be  offered  on  each  altar,  Numb,  xxiii.  adfiiu 
Balak  stood  b^  the  burnt  offering,  while  Balaam 
withdrew  to  his  enchantments.  God  bade  him  re- 
turn, and  utter  an  oracular  blessing  on  Israel,  and 
not  a  curse.  This  he  did  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
to  the  extreme  mortification  of  Balak,  who  dismissed 
hun  in  great  anger ;  Balaam  declaring,  that  he  could 
not  **  go  beyond  tlie  commandment  of  tlic  Lord,  to 
do  either  good  or  bad  of  his  own  mind."  He  sub- 
sequently foretold  what  Israel  should,  in  ftiture 
times,  do  to  the  nations  round  about ;  and,  afler  hav- 
ing advised  Balak  to  engage  Israel  in  idolatry  and 
whoredom,  tliat  they  misht  ofTend  God  and  be  for- 
saken by  him,  quitted  Lis  territories  for  his  own 
land.  Numb.  xxiv.  14 ;  Mic.  vi.  5 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  15 ;  Jude 
11; Rev.  ii.  14.  This  bad  counsel  was  pursued: 
the  young  women  of  Moab  ipveigled  tlie  Hebrews 
to  the  feasts  of  Boal-Peor ;  persuaded  them  to  idol- 
atry and  seduced  them  to  impurity.  God  com- 
manded Moses  to  aveu^e  this  insidious  procedure, 
and  he  declared  war  against  the  Midiauites,  of  whom 
he  slew  many,  and  killed  five  of  their  princes.  Numb. 
XXV.  17,  18.  Among  those  who  fell  on  thiis  occa- 
aon  was  Balaam,  xxxi.  2,  7,  8. 

The  rabbins  relate  many  other  particulars  of  Ba- 
laam ;  as  that  at  first  he  was  one  of  Pharaoh's  coun- 
sellors ;  according  to  others,  he  was  the  father  of  Jan- 
nes  and  Jambres,  two  eminent  magicians ;  that  he 
squinted,  and  was  lame  ;  that  lie  was  the  auihor  of 
that  passant  in  ^umbers^  toherein  his  history  ia  re- 
lated ;  and  that  Moses  inserted  it,  in  like  manner  as 
he  inserted  other  writings. 

It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  Balaam 
were  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  or  a  mere  diviner, 
magician,  or  fortune-teller.  Origen  and  others  say, 
that  all  his  power  consisted  in  magic  and  cursing ; 
because  the  devil,  by  whose  influence  he  acted,  con 
only  curse  and  injure.  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Ambrose,  think  he  prophesied  without 
being  aware  of  the  import  of  what  lie  said ;  but  Je- 
rome seems  to  have  aaopted  the  opinion  of  the  He- 
brews— that  Balaam  knew  tlie  true  God,  and  was  a 
true  prophet,  though  corrupted  by  avarice.  Moses 
certainly  sovs,  he  consulted  the  Lord ;  and  calls  tlie 
Lord,  kis  UodL,  (Numb.  xxii.  18.)  but  this  might  have 
been  merely  because  he  was  of  the  posterity  of 
Shem,  which  patriarch  maintained  the  worship  of  tlie 
Lord  among  his  descendants ;  so  that,  while  tlie 
posterity  of  Ham  fell  into  idolatry,  and  the  posterity 
of  Japheth  were  settled  at  a  distance,  in  Euroj^e,  the 
Shemites  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
knew  his  holiness  and  jealou^.  This  appears 
in  the  profligate  advice  which  Balaam  gives  Ba- 
lak, to  seduce  the  Israelites  to  transgress  against 
Jehovah,  with  the  holiness  of  whose  nature  the 
perverted  prophet  seems  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  account  of  Balaam's 
divinations,  (Numb.  xxiv.  1.)  that  **  When  he  saw  that 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not  as 
at  other  times  to  seek  for  enchaniments ;"  i.  e.  he  did 
not  pretend  to  go  away  and  seek  for  omens  and 


practise  incantations,  but  began  at  once  to  speak  ' 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

BALADAN,  tiie  fatiier  of  Meroch-Baladan,  tl 
kinff  of  Babylon,  who  sent  messengers  to  Hezekia 
2  I&igs  XX.  12;  Isa.  xxxix.  1.  He  is  by  many  su 
posed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Nabonass&r,  a  f( 
mer  king  of  Babylon ;  but  this  does  not  accord  w 
the  account  of  Berosus.  See  in  Babtloma,  a 
Assyria.    R. 

BALAK,  son  of  Zippor,king  of  Moab,  being  tci 
fied  at  the  muUitude  of  Israel  who  were  encamped 
the  confines  of  his  country,  sent  deputies  to  Bala 
the  diviner,  desiring  him  to  come  aua  curse  tbem 
devote  them  to  destruction.  Numb,  xxii.— xxv.  [• 
Balaam.)  Balaam  having  advised  him  to  en^^ 
the  Israelites  in  sin,  Balak,  foliticaUyy  as  he  thou; 
followed  his  counsel ;  which  proved  equally  ] 
nicious  to  him  who  gave  it,  to  tiiose  who  folic 
it,  and  to  those  against  whom  it  was  intended. 
Israelites,  who  were  betrayed  by  it,  were  plain 
their  brethren  who  continued  unper\erted ;  BaU 
the  author  of  it,  was  involved  in  tlie  slaughter  oj 
Midianites;  and  Balak,  who  had  executed  i 
means  of  the  Midianite  women,  saw  his  allici 
tacked,  their  country  plundered,  and  himself  cha 
with  being  the  cause  of  tiieir  calamity. 

BALANCE,  in  Scripture,  an  instrument  nni* 
the  same  nature,  probal)ly,  as  the  Roman  steel 
where  the  weight  is  huug  at  one  end  of  the  I 
and  the  article  to  be  weighed  at  the  other 
Balances,  in  the  plural,  generally  appear  to 
scales, — a  pair  of  scales.    See  Weighiho. 

BALDNESS  is  a  natural  effect  of  old  a| 
which  period  of  life  the  hair  of  the  head,  w: 
nourishment,  falls  off,  and  leaves  die  head  i 
Baldness  was  used. as  a  token  of  mourning;  i 
threatened  to  the  voluptuous  daughters  of 
instead  of  well-set  hair ;  (Isa.  iiL  24.  see  also 
16.)  and  instances  of  it  occur,  Isa.  xv.  2 ;  Jcr 
5 ;  Ezek.  vii.  18 ;  Amos  viii.  10. 

BALM,  see  Balsam. 

BALS.\M-TREE,  or  Balsam.  The  word 
mon  may  be  derived  from  Batd-shemen^  t -c^V 
lord  of  oil ;  or  the  most  precious  of  perfumi 
The  word  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  S 
Solomon,  but  we  find  the  vineyards  of  Ed| 
14.)  which  are  believed  to  have  been  gardent 
balsam-tree.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  wo  find  th 
pannag ;  which  the  Vulsate  translates  Balsami 
which  is  so  understood  oy  tiie  Chaldee,  and  o 
terpreters.  [The  usual  Hebrew  word  is  T 
opobcdsaniy  which  was  found  particularly 
ead.     R. 

The  Balsam  tree,  though  not  a  native  of 
was  cultivated  in  great  perfection  in  the 
near  Jericho,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  J* 
speaking  of  tlie  vale  of  Jericho,  says,  "  Nov 
the  most  fruitful  country  of  Judea,  which 
vest  number  of  palm  trees,  besides  the  Imh 
whose  sprouts  they  cut  witii  sharp  stones,  a 
incisions  they  gather  the  juice,  which  dro] 
like  tears."  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  L  c.  7-  sect. 
balsam  produced  by  these  trees  wbs  of  sue 
quence  as  to  be  noticed  by  all  the  '^vrii 
treated  of  Judea.  Pliny  says,  "  This  tro 
was  peculiar  to  Juris,  or  tlie  vale  of  Jori 
more  like  a  vine  than  a  mjTtle.  Vesposiai 
tus  carried  each  of  them  one  to  Rome  m 
and  Pompey  boasted  of  bearing  theui  in  his 
When  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Juria,  c 
of  the  balsam  was  all  to  be  collected  on  a 
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day ;  and  in  the  moat  plentiful  year  the  great  royal 
park  of  these  trees  yielded  only  six  gallons,  and  Uie 
mailer  one  only  one  gallon.  It  was,  consequently, 
BO  dear,  that  it  sold  for  double  its  weight  in  silver. 
But,  finom  the  great  demand  for  it,  adulteration  soon 
followed,  and  a  spurious  sort  grew  into  common  use, 
at  a  less  price.^  Pliuj*  Natural  History,  c.  xxv. 
Jusdn,  indeed,  makes  this  tree  the  source  of  all  the 
national  wealth ;  for  in  speaking  of  this  part  of  the 
country  he  says,  **  The  wealth  of  the  Jewish  nation 
did  anae  from  the  opobaUamumj  which  doth  only 
grow  in  those  countries,  for  it  is  a  valley  like  a  gar- 
den, which  is  environed  in  continual  hills,  and,  as 
it  were,  enclosed  with  a  wall.  The  space  of  tlie 
valley  containeth  200,000  acres,  and  is  called  Jericho. 
In  that  valley  there  is  a  wood  as  admiraltle  for  its 
fruitfidness  as  for  its  delight,  for  it  is  intermingled 
with  palm  trees  and  opobalsamum.  The  trees  of 
the  opobalsamum  have  a  resemblance  to  the  fir- 
tree  ;  Dut  they  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  hus- 
banded after  the  manner  of  vines,  and  on  a  set 
season  ofthe  year  they  sweat  balsam.  The  darkness 
of  the  place  is,  besides,  as  wonderful  as  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  it  For  although  the  sun  shines  no  where 
hotter  in  the  world,  there  is  naturally  a  moderate 
and  perpetual  gloominess  of  the  air."  Justin's  His- 
tory, lib.  xxzvi.  In  the  estimate  of  the  revenues 
which  Cleopatra  derived  from  the  resion  round 
about  Jericho,  which  had  been  given  to  Tier  by  An- 
tony, and  which  Herod  aflerwards  farmed  of  her,  it 
is  flttid,  **  that  this  country  bears  that  balsam  which 
is  the  most  precious  drug  that  is  there,  and  grows 
there  only."  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  4  sect. 
22.  And  m  the  account  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon, 
fit>m  a  desire  to  see  a  person  so  celebrated  for  his 
wisdom,  it  is  said  that  she  gave  him  twenty  talents 
of  gold,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  spices  and  pre- 
cious atones ;  and  ^  they  say,"  adds  the  Jewish  nis- 
torian,  ^'that  we  are  indexed  for  the  root  of  that 
balsam,  which  our  country  still  bears,  to  this  woman's 
rift."  Joeephua,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  6.  sect  6.  This 
balsam  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  imder  the 
name  of  halm  qf  GUeadf  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  11.  8. 
81nce  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Romans,  says 
Mr*  Buckingham,  ''the  balsam-tree  has  entirely 
disappeared;  not  one  is  now  to  be  found."  The 
following  account  of  the  balsam-tree  is  extracted,  by 
Dr.  Harris,  from  Mr.  Bruce.  The  Balessan,  balsam, 
or  balm,  is  an  ever-ffreen  shrub,  or  tree,  which 
gro\y3  to  about  14  feet  high,  spontaneously  and  with- 
out culture,  in  its  native  country  Azab,  and  all  along 
the  coast  to  BabelraandeL  The  trunk  is  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  wood  light  and  open, 
giunmy,  and  outwardly  of  a  reddish  color,  incapable 
of  receiving  a  polish,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
l>ark,  like  that  of  a  young  cherry-tree.  It  flattens  at 
top,  like  trees  that  are  exposed  to  snow  blasts,  or  sea 
air,  wbich  gives  it  a  stunted  appearance.  It  is  re- 
markable for  a  penury  of  leaves;  the  flowers  are 
like  those  of  the  acacia,  small  and  white,  only  that 
three  hang  upon  those  filaments  or  stalks  where  the 
acAcia  has  but  one.  Two  of  these  flowers  fall  off 
and  leaire  a  single  fruit ;  the  branches  that  bear 
these,  are  the  shoots  of  die  present  year ;  they  are 
of  A  reddish  color,  and  rougher  than  the  old  wood. 
AAer  the  blossoms,  follow  yeUow,  fine  scented 
seed,  enclosed  in  a  reddish-black  pulpy  nut,  very 
sweet,  cod  containing  a  yellowisli  hquor  like  honey. 
They  are  hitter,  and  a  little  tart  upon  the  tongue,  of 
the  same  shape  and  size  of  the  finiit  of  the  turpen- 
tine-tree, thick  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  the 


ends.  There  were  three  kinds  of  balsam  extracted 
from  this  tree.  The  first  was  called  opobalsamum^ 
and  was  most  highly  esteemed.  It  was  that  which 
flowed  spontaneously,  or  by  means  of  an  incisioni 
from  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree  in  summer 
time.  The  second  was  carpobalsamum,  made  by 
pressing  the  fruit  when  in  maturity.  The  third, 
and  least  esteemed  of  all,  was  hylobalsamum,  made 
by  a  decoction  of  the  buds  and  small  youngmigs. 

The  great  value  set  upon  this  drug  in  the  jSast  ia 
traced  to  the  earliest  ages.  The  Ishmaelites  or 
Arabian  carriers  or  merchants,  traficking  with  the 
Arabian  commodities  into  Egypt,  brought  with  them 
1-w,  balm,  as  a  part  of  their  cargo,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ; 
xUii.  11. 

Strabo  alone,  of  all  the  ancients,  has  given  us  the 
truest  accoimt  of  the  place  of  its  origin.  **  In  that 
most  happy  land  of  the  Sabeeans,"  says  he,  "  grow 
the  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon;"  '^and 
in  the  coast  that  is  about  Saba^  the  balsam  also." 
Ainon^  the  myrrh-trees  behind  Azab,  all  along  the 
coast,  is  its  native  country.  We  need  not  doubt  that 
it  was  transplanted  early  into  Arabia,  that  is,  into 
the  south  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  immediately  fronting 
Azab,  where  it  is  indigenous.  The  high  country  of 
Arabia  is  too  cold  to  receive  it,  being  Si  mountain- 
ous ;  water  freezes  there.  The  first  plantation  that 
succeeded  seems  to  have  been  at  Petra,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  Arabia,  now  called  Bcder,  or  Bader 
Hunim.  Notwithstanding  the  {K>eitive  authority  of 
Josephus,  and  the  great  probability  that  attends  it, 
that  Judea  was  indebted  to  Sheba  for  this  tree,  we 
cannot  put  it  Into  competition  with  what  we  have 
been  told  in  Scripture,  as  we  have  just  now  seen, 
that  the  place  where  it  ffrew  and  was  sold  to  mer* 
chants  was  Gilead  ui  Judea,  more  than  1730  years  be- 
fore Clirist,  or  1000  before  the  queen  of  Sheba;  so 
that,  in  reading  the  verse,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  it  had  been  transplanted  into  Judea,  flourished, 
and  had  become  an  article  of  commerce  in  Gilead, 
lonff  before  the  period  he  mentions.  "  A  company 
of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry 
down  to  Egypt,"  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  Now  the  spicery 
or  pepper  was  certainly  purchased  by  the  Ishmael- 
ites at  the  mouth  of^^the  Red  sea,  where  was  the 
market  for  Indian  goods ;  and  at  the  same  place  they 
must  have  bought  the  myrrh,  for  that  neither  grew 
nor  grows  any  where  else,  than  in  Saba,  or  Azabo, 
cast  of  cape  Gardefan,  where  were  the  ports  of  India, 
and  whence  it  was  dispersed  over  all  the  world. 

Theophrastus,  Bioscorides,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Biodo- 
rus  Siculus.  Tacitus,  Justin,  Solinu9,  end  Serapion, 
speaking  of  its  cosdiness  and  medicinal  virtues,  all 
say  that  this  balsam  came  from  Judea.  The  words 
of  Pliny  are,  "but  of  all  other  odors  whatever, 
balsam  is  preferred,  produced  in  no  other  part  but 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  even  there  in  two  gardens 
only,  both  of  them  belonging  to  die  king,  one  no 
more  than  20  acres,  and  die  other  still  smaller." 
Pliny's  History,  1.  xxii.  c.  25. 

"  At  this  time,"  continues  Mr.  Bruce,  « I  suppose 
it  got  its  name  of  ba>3amum  Judaic um,  or  balm  of 
Gilead,  and  thence  became  an  article  of  merchandise 
and  fiscal  revenue,  which  probably  occasioned  the 
discoura^ment  of  bringing  any  more  from  Arabia, 
whence  it  was  very  probably  prohibited  as  contra- 
band. We  should  suppose  that  30  acres  planted  with 
this  tree  would  have  produced  more  than  all  the 
trees  of  Arabia  do  at  this  day.  Nor  does  the  planta- 
tion of  Beder  Hukln  amount  to  much  more  tfam 
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that  quantity ;  for  we  are  still  to  observe,  that  eyen 
when  it  had  been,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  Judea, 
and  acquired  a  name  in  that  country,  still  it  bore 
evident  marks  of  its  being  a  stranger  there ;  and  its 
being  confined  to  two  royal  gardens  alone,  shows 
that  It  was  maintained  there  by  force  and  culture,  and 
was  by  no  means  a  native  of  the  country ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  it  as  being 
in  the  king's  palace  and  garden  of  Jericho:  the 
place  being  one  of  the  warmest  in  Judea,  indicates 
these  apprehensions  about  it.''  Bruce's  Travels, 
vol.  V.  p.  23.  edit.  8vo.  Carpenter's  Scrip.  Nat 
Hist. 

Nothinff  is  more  inexplicable  to  us  than  the  re- 
mark of  the  bride,  (Cant.  v.  5.)  who,  rising  from  bed, 
says,  **  her  hands  dropped  myrrh,  (balsam,)  and  her 
fingers  sweet-smellinff  myrrh,  on  the  handles  of  the 
lock."  But  we  think  this  extract  may  assist  oiu* 
coi^ectures  on  the  subject.  Observe,  the  word 
rendered  tweet-ameUing  signifies  self^lounng — drop- 
ping— what  comes  over  (as  a  chemist  would  sayj 
finely.  Now  as  we  are  not  bound,  that  we  know  of, 
to  restram  this  to  a  juice,  we  may  take  it  for  this 
very  "red,  sweet-smelling  powder,  shed  sponta- 
neously by  the  tree  itself."  Moreover,  as  the  women 
of  «^6u  Msch  cannot  possibly  use  a  powder,  simply, 
to  wash  themselves  with,  but  must  combine  it  with 
water  or  fluid,  or  essence  of  some  kind,  we  shall, 
we  apprehend,  need  onlv  to  admit,  that  with  such  an 
essence  as  the  bride  calls  balsam,  she  had  recently 
washed  herself,  (that  is,  before  going  to  repoee,|  to 
perceive  that  this  incident,  so  perplexing  to  us,  oe- 
cause  unlike  our  customs,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  customs  of  eastern  countries,  and  what  in  Ara- 
bia would  be  thought  nothing  extraordinary.  If  the 
bride  had  only  washed  her  head  with  such  an  es- 
sence, yet  some  of  it  might  remain  on  her  hands ; 
but  if  she  had,  which  nothing  forbids,  washed  her 
arms  and  hands  also,  (vide  Al  Henna,)  then  it  might 
naturally  occur  to  a  person,  fancying  herself  in  a 
dream  to  be  acting,  that  she  should  suppose  her 
hands  and  fingers  to  shed  some  of  this  flmd,  wher- 
ever, and  on  whatever,  they  touched.  It  appears 
that  fragrant  essences  of  several  kinds  are  used  by 
the  women  in  Arabia ;  of  which  professor  Forskal 
ufiTords  sufiicient  instances. 

As  the  opobalsam  grows  in  Arabia,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  the  famous  balm  of  Judea, 
mentioned  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  11.  et  al. 
the  TzerL  There  being  several  other  balmy  trees, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  the  reason  why  tnis  has 
any  aifficulty  in  it,  since  certainly  we  must  admit 
the  possibihty  of  its  being  one  of  them. 

BAMAH,  an  eminence,  or  high  place,  where  die 
Jews  worshipped  their  idols,  Ezek.  xx.  29. 

BAMIAN,  sa3rB  Ibn  Haukal,  *'  is  a  town  half  as 
large  as  Balkh,  situated  on  a  hill.  Before  this  hill 
runs  a  river,  the  stream  of  which  flows  into  Gurjes- 
tan.  Baminn  has  not  any  gardens  or  orchards, 
and  it  is  the  only  town  in  this  district  situated  on  a 
hill.  The  cold  part  of  Khorasan  is  about  Bamian." 
(Sir  W.  Ouseley's  Trans,  p.  225.)  This  town  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Shem.  See 
Chaldea. 

BAMOTH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites,  Numb.  xxi. 
19, 20.  Eusebius  says,  Bamoth  is  a  city  of  Moab, 
on  the  river  Amon.  It  was  the  same  place  as  the 
following  Bainoth-Baal. 

BAMOTH-BAAL,  the  high  places  o/Baaly  or  the 
heights  sacred  to  Baaiy  was  a  city  east  of  the  river 
Jordan,  given  to  Reuben,  Josh.  xilL  17:    Eusebius 


says  it  was  situated  on  the  plains  of  the  Amon.  Sec 
Bamoth. 

BANNER,  see  Ensign. 

BAPTISM,  Bunnafios,  fi-om  panrlt^u,  to  tcoshj  to 
dipf  or  immerge* 

I.  BAPTISM  BT  WATER.    The  law  and  histor}' 
of  the  Jews  abound  with  lustrations  and  baptisms 
of  difiTerent  sorts.    Moses  enjoined  the  people    to 
wash  their  garments,  and  to  purify  themselves,  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  law, 
Exod.  xix.  10.    The  priests  and  Levites,  before  they 
exercised  their  ministry,  washed  themselves,  Exod. 
xxix.  4 ;  Levit  viii.  6.      All  legal  pollutions  were 
cleansed  by  baptism,  or  by  puingmg   into  water. 
Certain  diseases  and  infirmities,  natural  to  men  and 
to  women,  were  to  be  purified  by  bathing.   To  touch 
a  dead  body,  to  be  present  at  funends,  &c.  required 
purification.    But  tnese  purifications  were  not  uni- 
form :  generally,  people  aipped  themselves  entirely 
under  the  water,  and  this  is  tne  most  simple  notion  of 
the  word  baptize :  but,  very  commonly,  ritual  bap- 
tism was  penormed  by  aspersion,  or  such  a  lustra- 
tion as  included  no  more  tnan  the  reception  of  some 
lustral  blood  and  water  scattered  lightly  on  the  per- 
son ;  as,  when  Moses   consecrated  the  priests  and 
altar;  (Exod.  xxix.  21.)  when  the  tabernacle  was 
sprinkled  with  blood,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expia- 
tion ;  (Lev.  viii.  11.)  or  when  the  sacrifice  was  offer- 
ed by  him  for  the  sins  of  the  high-priest  and  the 
multitude,  (Lev.  xvi.  14, 15.)  and  he  wetted  the  horns 
of  the  altar  with  the  blood  of  the  victim*    When 
a  leper  was  purified  afler  his  cure,  or  when  a  man 
was  polluted  by  touching  or  by  meeting  a  dead 
body,  they  lightly  sprinkled  such  persons  with  lus- 
tral water.  Numb.  xix.  13,  18,  20. 

The  more  strict  professors  among  the  Jews  washed 
their  arms  up  to  their  elbows,  when  returned  home 
from  market,  or  out  of  the  street,  fearing  they  might 
have  touched  some  polluted  thing,  or  person.    They 
washed  their  hands,  likewise,  with  great  exactness, 
before  and  after  meals ;  also,  the  furniture  and  uten- 
sils of  their  table  and  kitchen,  as  ofien  as  they  had 
the  least  suspicion,  of  their  having  been  polluted, 
Mark  vii.  2  ;  John  ii.  6.    The  foUowing  description 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  will  remuid  the  reader  of  the 
notice  taken  by  the  Evangelist  Mark  (chap.  \ai.  4.) 
of  the  ceremonial  washings  of  the  Pharisees:  "For 
the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash 
their  hands  oft,  eat  not ;  holding  the  tmdition  of 
the  elders.    And  when  they  come  from  market,  ex- 
cept they  wash,  they  eat  not." — "The  Kemmont 
were  once  the  same  as  the  Falasha.  .  .  .  They  have 
great  abhorrence  to  fish,  which  they  not  only  refrain 
from  eating,  but  cannot  bear  the  sight  of;  and  the 
reason  they  give  for  this  is,  that  Jonah  the  prophet 
(from  whom  they  boast  they  are  descended)  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale,  or  some  other  such  great  fish. 
They  are  hewers  of  wood,  and  carriers  of  water,  to 
Grondar,  and  are  held  in  great  detestation  by  the 
Abyssinians.      They  hold  that,  having   been   once 
baptized,  and  having  once  communicated,  no  sort  of 
prayer,  or  other  attention  to  divine  worship,  is  neces- 
sary.    They  wash  Ihemselvea  from  head  to  foot,  after 
coming  from  market  or  any  public  place^  where  they 
may  have  touched  any  one  of  a  sect  different  from 
their  own,  esteeming  du  such  unclean,^    Bruce,  vol.  iv. 
p.  275. 

It  may  be  at  least  amusing  to  trace  the  ideas  of  in- 
terpreters on  the  force  of  the  original  words  nvyu^i 
viyjuvrai,  (Mark  vii.  3.)  which  express,  say  some,  to 
wash  "with  the  fist,"  i.  e.  by  rubbuig  water  on   the 
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palm  of  one  hand  with  the  doubled  fist  of  the  other, 
li^tfoot  explains  the  phrase  by  **  washing  the  haod 
as  far  as  the  fist  extenas,"  i.  e.  up  to  the  wrist ;  and 
Theophvlaet  enlaraed  its  meaning  stiU  further,  "  up 
to  the  elbow.'*  We  little  need  to  fear  that  this  en- 
largement of  Theophylact  should  be  too  great,  if 
these  Kemmont  nught  be  the  commentators;  for 
they,  it  seems,  washed  themselves  Jrom  head  to  foot, 
after  coming  from  market.  May  we  not  suppose  that 
some  of  the  stricter  kind  of  Pharisees  did  thus  en- 
tirely wash  themselves,  though  the  Evangelist  only 
notices  what  was  general  and  notorious,  or,  rather, 
what  he  thought  beet  adapted  to  the  conception  of 
the  foreigners  for  whose  use  he  wrote,  and  for  whom 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  phrases 
relating  to  this  matter,  as  "  defiled,  i.  e.  unwashed — 
hands  r^  ver.  2.  So  he  glances  at  their  **  washing  of 
cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  tables,"  which 
wnght  be  washed  all  over^  whatever  be  taken  as  tlie 
import  of  the  word  ftcnrfuiit,  in  this  place.  We  see, 
also,  in  this  instance,  now  consistent  is  the  idea  of 
persons  being  excessively  scrupulous  in  some  things, 
while  excessively  negligent  in  others ;  as  these  Kem- 
mont, thoufffa  super-accurate  in  washing  themselves, 
think  attendance  on  divine  worship  unnecessary  ;  in 
which,  also,  they  remind  us  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
neglected  **  the  weiffbtier  matters  of  the  law,  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth,"  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

But  by  what  means  did  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  water  was  so  scarce  that  a  miracle  was 
necessary  to  procure  sufficient  for  their  sustenance, 
perform  the  numerous  ablutions  required  by  tlieir 
law  ? — If  the  priests  could  obtain  sufficient  for  their 
sacred  services,  which  no  doubt  reouired  a  consider- 
able quantity,  how  sliould  the  wnole  camp,  men, 
women,  and  children,  be  furnished,  beside  then*  sup- 
ply for  drinking,  cooking,  &c.  with  that  wliich  was 
requisite  for  natural  and  for  ceremonial  washings  ? 
This  to  each  person  was  no  trifling  quantity  dmliff 
and  in  the  wnole  was  a  vast  consumption :  add  to 
it,  ttie  Quantity  necessary  for  supplying  the  herds  of 
cattle,  dLC.  which  are  represented  as  numerous ;  and 
we  know,  beneath  a  burning  sky,  they  must  have 
been  thiraty,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion.  The 
pres4>nt  Question,  however,  only  regards  a  supposed 
waste  or  water  in  personal  and  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions: which  those  who  have  observed  the  frequen- 
cy of  them  will  not  esteem  trivial,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  prodigious  multitude  stationary  in  an 
arid  desert. 

The  following  Quotations  may  assist  in  regulating 
our  conceptions  or  this  matter.  *^ — If  they  [the  Arab 
Algerincs]  cannot  come  by  any  water,  then  ^ev 
must  wipe  [themselves]  as  clean  as  they  can,  till 
water  may  conveniently  be  had,  or  else  it  suffices  to 
take  Jlhdea  upon  a  stone,  which  I  call  an  imaginary 
AhiitM ;  i.  e.  to  smooth  their  hands  over  a  stone  two  or 
ikrte  ttmetj  and  rub  them  one  tvith  the  other,  as  if  they 
ufrc  teoAmg  with  water.  (The  like  Abdes  sufficeth, 
when  any  are  sickly,  so  that  water  might  endan^r 
thr^ir  life)  and  al\er  they  have  so  wiped,  it  is  Gcnstj 
i.  e.  lawful*'  to  esteem  themselves  clean.  (Pitts' 
Account  of  the  Mahometan  Religion,  &c.  p.  44.) 
Porfoctiy  agreeable  to  this  description  is  Aaron  Hill's 
notice :  (Travels,  p.  50. j  **  If  the  time  be  cold  and 
riind,  'tis  enough  to  make  an  outtoard  motion,  (i.  e.  of 
washing,)  and  the  will  is  taken  for  the  duw  of  the 
action.  So  in  the  Mahometan  treatise  of  Prayer, 
published  by  De  la  Motraye,  (vol.  i.  p.  360.)  it  is  said, 
**  In  case  water  is  not  to  oe  had,  that  defect  may  be 
supplied  with  KARTH,  a  stone,  or  any  other  product 


of  the  earth  ;  and  this  is  called  Tayamum ;  and  is 
performed  by  cleaning  the  insides  of  tiie  hands  upon 
the  same,  rubbing  therewith  the  face  once ;  and  tnen 
again  rubbing  the  hands  upon  the  earth,  stone,  or 
\^atever  it  is ;  stroking  the  right  arm  to  die  elbow 
vrith  the  left  hand  ;  and  so  the  left  with  the  riebt." 
Now,  if  such  ideas  prevailed  among  tlie  Israelites, 
we  see  how  tlie  whole  camp  might  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  purity,  yet  waste  no  water.  So 
might  single  travellera  in  the  desert,  as  David,  Eli- 
jah, &c.  perform  their  ablutions,  at  the  times  when 
the  law  more  particularly,  or  when  custom  more 
generally,  directed  them;  although  they  were  dis- 
tant from  pool,  fountain,  or  spring. — But  the  princi- 
pal object  of  reference  here  is  one  which,  being  sin- 
gular, has  always  been,  in  consequence,  perplexing : 
We  find  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  17.)  requesting  of  the 
prophet  Elisha,  "two  mmes'  burthen  of  earth,"  evi- 
dently for  some  religious  purpose,  but  what  that  pur- 
pose could  be,  has  embairassed  commentators.  The 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  he  meant  to  form  this 
earth  into  an  altar ;  or  to  spread  it  for  a  floor,  to 
pray  upon,  as  if  he  were  thereby  constantly  resident 
in  that  holy  country  whence  he  had  brought  it. 
But  it  is  not  impossible,  that  there  is  here  a  refer- 
ence to  the  same  custom  of  using  earth  instead  of 
water  for  purifications. 

There  is  a  description  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  by  a 
part  of  his  office  when  servant  to  Elijah,  which  ap- 
pears rather  strange  to  us.  "Is  there  not  here  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  ?"  says  king  Jehoshaphat ;  and  he 
IS  answered, "  Here  is  Elisha  ben  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  q/*  EStijah^^  (3  Kmgs  iii.  11.)  i.  e. 
who  was  his  servant  and  constant  attendant.  So 
Pitts  tells  us:  (p. 24.)  "llie  table  being  removed, 
before  they  rise,  [from  the  ground  whereon  they 
sit,l  a  slave,  or  servant,  who  stands  attending  on  them 
witn  a  cup  of  water  to  give  them  drink,  steps  into 
the  middle,  with  a  bann,  or  copper  pot  of  water 
something  like  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  little  soap,  and 
lets  the  water  run  upon  their  hands  one  after  another, 
in  order  as  they  sit.''  Such  service,  it  appears,  Elisha 
performed  for  Elijah :  what  shall  we  say  then  to  the 
remarkable  action  of  our  Lord,  who  "  poured  water 
into  a  basin,  and  washed  his  disciples'  feet,"  after 
supper?  Was  he  indeed  among  them  as  one  who 
seroeUi  ?  On  this  subject  D'Ohsson  says,  (p.  309.) 
"Ablution,  Abdesth,  consists  in  washing  the  hands, 
feet,  face,  and  a  part  of  the  head  ;  tlie  law  mentions 
them  by  the  term — "  the  three  parts  consecrated  to 
ablution."...  "The  Mussulman  is  generally  seated 
on  the  edge  of  a  sopha,  with  a  pewter  or  copper  ves- 
sel lined  vrith  tin  placed  before  him  upon  a  round 
Ciece  of  red  cloth,  to  prevent  the  carpet  or  ibat  from 
eing  wet :  a  servant,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  pours 
out  water  for  his  master ;  another  holds  a  cloth  des- 
tined for  these  purifications.  The  person  who  puri- 
fies himself  begins  by  baring  his  arms  as  far  as  the 
elbow.  As  he  washes  his  hands,  mouth,  nostrils, 
face,  arms,  &c.  he  repeats  the  proper  prayers. ...  It 
is  probable  that  Mohammed  followed  on  tnis  subject 
the  book  of  Leviticus."  It  is  well  known  that  there 
was  in  England  an  officer,  who,  at  the  coronation, 
and  formerly  at  all  public  festivals,  held  a  basin 
of  water  for  the  king  to  wash  his  hands  in,  after  din- 
ner ;  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known,  that  cardinal 
Wolsev,  one  time,  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
held  the  basin  for  Henry  VIII.  after  the  king  had 
washed,  put  his  own  hand  into  the  basin ;  the  duke, 
resenting  this  intrusion,  let  some  of  the  water  fall  on 
the  habit  of  the  cardinal,  who  never  forgave  the 
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action,  but  brought  the  duke  to  the  block,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  resentment. 

When  the  Jews  receired  a  proselyte  to  their  re- 
ligion, they  both  circumcised  and  baptized  him; 
amrniing  that  this  baptism  was  a  kind  of  regenera- 
tion, whereby  he  was  made  a  new  man ;  from  being 
a  slave,  he  became  free ;  and  his  natural  relations 
before  this  ceremony  were,  after  it,  no  longer  ac- 
counted such.  See  on  Matt.  iii.  6,  Kuinoel  and 
Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  also  Jahn's  Bib.  Archeeol. 
€  &5.  and  his  large  German  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  218. 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Rab.  Talm.  col.  408. — Jesus  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  this  species  of  baptism  in  his 
discourse  with  Nicodemus,  John  iii.  1 — 12. 

When  John  Baptist  began  to  preach  repentance, 
he  practised  a  baptism  in  the  waters  of  Jordan. 
He  did  not  attribute  to  this  service  the  virtue  of  for- 
giving sins,  but  used  it  as  a  preparation  for  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  remission  (forsaking)  of 
sins,  Matt.  iii.  ^  ;  Mark  i.  4.  He  not  only  exacted 
sorrow  for  sin,  but  a  change  of  life,  manifested  by 
such  practices  as  were  worthy  of  repentance.  The 
baptism  of  John  was  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
Jews,  but  was  less  perfect  than  that  of  Christ.  *^  It 
was,"  says  Chrysostom,  '^  as  it  were,  a  bridge,  which, 
from  the  baptism  of  the  Jews,  made  a  way  to  tliat  of 
our  Saviour ;  it  was  superior  to  the  first,  but  inferior 
to  the  second."  That  of  John  promised  what  that  of 
Jesus  performed.  Notwithstanding  that  John  did 
not  enjoin  his  disciples  to  continue  his  baptism  after 
his  death — ^it  being  superseded  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
many  of  his  followers  administered  it,  several  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  some  did  not  even 
know  that  there  was  any  other  baptism.  Among 
this  number  was  ApoUos,  a  learned  and  zealous  man 
of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  Ephesus  twenty  years 
after  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  Acts  xviii.  25. 
And  Paul,  coming  afterwards  to  the  same  city,  found 
many  Ephesians,  who  had  received  no  other  bap- 
tism than  that  of  John,  and  knew  not  that  there 
were  any  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  communi- 
cated by  baptism  into  Christ,  Acts  xix.  1.  Our  Sa- 
viour, when  sending  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, sfid,  ^  Go,  teach  all  nations ;  baptizing  them 
m  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Matt  xxviii.  19.  Whosoever 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  John 
iii.  18.  Baptism,  therefore,  is  the  first  mark  by  which 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  distingiiished. 

Baptism  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  sunerings :  **  Can 
ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of,  and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  which  I  am  baptized  with  ?"  Mark 
x.d8.  And,  Luke  xii.  50,  **!  have  a  baptism  to  be 
bi^tized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be 
accomplished  ?"  We  find  traces  of  similar  phrase- 
ology m  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  Ixix.  2,  3.)  where 
waters  often  denote  tribulations ;  and  where,  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters,  to  pass  throuffh  great 
waters,  &c.  signifies,  to  be  overwhelmed  oy  mis- 
fortunes. 

II.  BAPTISM  BY  riRE.  The  words  of  John, 
Matt.  iii.  11.  have  given  occasion  to  inquire  what 
is  meant  bv  baptism  bv  fire.  Some  of  the  fathers 
believed,  that  the  faithnil,  before  they  entered  Para- 
dise, would  pass  through  a  certain  fire,  to  purify 
them  from  remaining  pollutions.  Others  explain 
the  term  fire  of  an  abundance  of  graces ;  others 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  apostles,  in 
the  form  of  fiery  tongues.    Others  have  said,  that 


the  word  fire  is  an  addition,  and  that  we  should  read, 
**  I  bapdze  you  with  water,  hut  he  that  cometh  after 
me,  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holv  Ghost."  It  is  cer- 
tain the  word^e  is  not  in  several  MSS.  of  Matthew ; 
but  we  read  it  in  Luke  iii.  17.  and  in  the  oriental 
versions  of  Matthew.  Some  old  heretics  understood 
the  passage  literally,  and  maintained,  that  material 
fire  was  necessary  in  the  administration  of  baptism ; 
but  we  are  not  told  either  how  or  to  what  part  of  the 
body  they  applied  it ;  or  whether  they  obliged  the 
baptized  to  pass  over  or  through  the  flames.  Va- 
lentinus  re-baptized  those  who  had  received  bap- 
tism out  of  his  sect,  and  drew  them  through  the 
fire.  Hcraclion,  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
says,  that  some  applied  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  ears  of 
the  baptized,  as  if  to  impress  some  mark  on  them. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  in  both  the  evangelists 
this  prediction  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  no  article,  nor  any  sign  of  disjunc- 
tion, between  the  terms  Holy  Ghagt  and  /Sre.  Ac- 
cording, therefore,  to  the  power  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, these  two  terms  form  but  one  act,  or  thing ; 
or,  in  other  words,  this  one  baptism  was  to  be  con- 
ferred at  the  same  time,  not  separately,  thouffb  under 
two  species ;  the  first  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
secona,  that  of  fire ;  and  to  this  agrees  the  histor}*. 
Acts  ii.  ^' there  was  the  sound  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,"  this  was  the  first;  and  "the  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  which  sat  on  each  of  them,** 
this  was  the  second ; — stricdy  the  baptism  by  fire. 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  cloven 
tongues,  it  is  said,  "they  were  all  fiUed  with  the 
Hohr  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues :" 
— ^The  same  we  read,  also,  in  the  histoiy  of  Corne- 
lius, (Acts  X.  45.)  "  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured 
out  the  ^ft  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  they  heard  them 
speak  with  ton^ies.**  And  Peter,  in  narrating  the 
history,  (Acts  xi.  15.)  says,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
them  as  [he  fell]  on  us  at  the  beginning" — and  they 
were  "  baptized  vrith  the  Holy  GhosL"  Yet,  as  we 
read  nothmg  of  wind  in  this  history,  it  should  seem 
that  the  symboUcal  fire  only  appeared ;  and  that 
these  Gentiles  were  baptized  by  fire  falling  from 
heaven ;  and  afterwards  by  water,  as  directed  by 
Peter. 

[After  all  that  is  said  above,  the  question,  respect- 
ing the  haptigm  hyjire  in  Matt.  iii.  11,  and  Luke  iii. 
16,  must  still  be  determined  by  a  simple  reference 
to  the  succeeding  verse  in  each  case.  The  whole 
passage  is  as  follows:  (and  John  said,)  "I  indeed 
DaptJze  you  with  water  unto  repentance ;  but  there 
cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear ;  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire :  Whose  fim  is  in  his  hand,  and 
he  will  thoroughly  puree  his  floor,  and  gather  his 
wheat  into  his  gamer ;  but  the  chaflf  he  will  bum 
vrith  unquenchable  fire."  Here  the  tohtat  are  evi- 
dently those  who  receive  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  and 
embrace  his  doctrines;  these  he  will  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  he  will  impart  to  them  spiritual 

g'lfls,  the  teachings  and  consolations  of  the  Holy 
pirit :  while  the  chaff  arc  as  evidently  those  who 
reject  Christ  and  his  doctrines,  and  live  in  sui ; 
these  he  will  baptize  with  fire  "  unquenchable ;" 
they  shall  "go  awav  to  everlasting  punishinent." 
Compare  also  Matt.  ui.  10.    R. 

III.   BAPTISM   IN   THE   NAME   OF  JeSUS  ChrIST. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  raised  on  the  words  of 
Luke:  (Acts  x.  48.)  "Be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  Bins.**  And 
again,  (chap.  vuL  16.  i  **They  were  hapUztd  in  the 
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ifAME  OF  THE  LORD  jEaus."  It  has  been  questioned, 
whether  baptism  was  ever  administered  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  only,  without  express  mention  of  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit;  and  whether  such  baptism 
could  be  yalid  or  lawful.  Many  fathers,  and  some 
councils,  believed  that  the  apostles,  occasionally,  bad 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  only ;  and  Ambrose 
asserts  that  though  one  person  oniy  of  the  Trinity 
were  expressed,  the  baptism  is  perfect.  "  For,**  adds 
he,  •*  whosoever  names  one  person  of  the  Trinity, 
means  the  whole.**  But,  as  this  opinion  is  foundeid 
only  on  a  dubious  fact  and  an  obscure  text,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  these  fathers  and  councils  might  be 
mistaken ;  jErvt,  as  to  the  fact,  and  explanation  of 
the  text;  and  secondly,  in  die  consequences  they 
drew  from  it.  It  may  be  diown,  (1.)  that  die  text 
in  the  Acts  is  not  clear  for  this  opinion ;  (2.)  that  it 
is  very  dubious  whether  the  aposdes  ever  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  only,  oy  baptizing  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  may  be  siarnified,  (1.)  either  to  bap- 
tize with  in\ocation  of  Uie  name  of  Jesus  alone, 
without  mentioning  the  Father  and  the  Spirit ;  or 
(2.)  to  baptize  in  his  name,  b^  his  authority,  with 
iiis  baptism,  and  into  his  religion,  (making  express 
mention  of  the  three  persons  of  die  Trimty,)  as  he 
has  clearly  and  plainly  commanded  in  Matthew. 
Since,  therefore,  we  have  a  positive  and  explicit  text 
for  this  service, — ^what  should  induce  us  to  leave  it, 
and  to  follow  another  capable  of  different  senses  ? 
Who  will  believe  that  the  apostles,  forsaking  the  form 
of  baptism  prescribed  to  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  had 
instituted  another  form,  quite  new,  and  without  ne- 
cessity? In  fact,  the  opmion  that  baptism  ought  to 
b^  administered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Trinity, 
and  with  express  invocation  of  tliree  persons,  has  a 
clear  text  of^  Scripture  in  ite  fiivor,  wht^re  the  rite  is 
instituted,  as  it  were,  and  expressly  treated  of;  and 
this  against  an  incidental  mention  of  it  in  a  historical 
relation,  among  other  things,  and  capable  of  several 
arn»<»s. 

There  is  a  very  sudden  mm  of  metaphor  used  by 
tb p  afiostle  Paul,  in  Rom.  vi.  3-^  *'  Know  ye  not  that 
tfo  tnaiiy  of  us  as  were  iHmHzed  into  Jesus  Christ  were 
baptize -l  into  kis  deathf  tnerefore  we  are  buried  wUh 
hvn  hi/  baptism  tnto  dtaik  .  .  .  that  we  should  walk  in 
nowiit»ie«  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  te- 
plher  [with  him]  in  the  likeness  of  his  detUk,  we  shall 
N>  als4>  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection.** 
N  o w  what  has  fn^ism  to  do  with  pUmting  ?  Wherein 
ronfiists  their  similarity,  so  as  to  justify  the  resem- 
lilnnrc  here  implied  ?  In  1  Pet.  lii.  21.  we  find  the 
apomle  speaking  of  baptism,  figuratively,  as  ^saving 
U!i  ;**  ana  alluding  to  Noah,  who  long  lay  buried  in 
the  ark,  as  com  long  lies  buried  in  the  eiuth.  Now, 
as  afler  having  died  to  his  former  course  of  life  in 
lieing  baptizea,  a  convert  was  considered  as  rising  to 
ft  renewed  life,  so  after  having  been  separated  from 
his  former  connections,  his  se^-bed  as  it  were,  after 
htiv'mg  died  in  being  planted,  he  was  considerBd  as 
rising  to  renewed  life  also.  The  ideas,  therefore, 
conveyed  by  the  apostle  in  these  verses  are  precisely 
the  same ;  thougn  the  metaphors  are  aifiTerent. 
Moreover,  if  it  were  anciently  common  to  speak  of  a 
person,  after  baptism,  as  rising  to  renewed  life,  and 
to  consider  com  also  as  sprouting  to  a  renewed  life, 
then  we  see  how  easily  Hymeneus  and  Philetus  (I 
Tim.  i.  18.)  **  concerning  the  truth  miffht  err,  saving, 
that  the  resurrection  was  past  alrcadv  ;**  tliat  is,  in 
kttpcism,  [^iiafi  in  piatding,  that  is,  in  being  transfer- 
nd  to  C*hri»tii4jiity,]  in  which  error  they  did  little 
mora  ibaa  annex  their  old  heathen  notions  to  the 
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Christian  instimtion.  The  transition  was  extremely 
easy ;  but,  unless  checked  in  time,  the  error  might 
have  become  very  dangerous.  We  think  this  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  fact  respecting  these  errone- 
ous teachers,  than  any  allusion  to  vice,  as  death,  and  to 
a  return  to  virtue,  as  Ufe ;  which  Warburton  proposes, 
(Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  and  the  notion  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Menander,  who  taught  (IrensBUS,  lib. 
i.  cap.  21.)  that  his  disciples  obtained  resurrection  by 
his  ciaptism,  and  so  became  immortal.  How  easily 
fiffurative  languajs^e  sufifers  imder  the  misconstructions 
of  CToss  conception ! 

IV.  BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD.  The  apostie  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  XV.  29.)  proving  tiie  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
savs,  **  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  shall  they  do 
who  are  baptized  for  the  dead  ?**  The  question  is, 
What  is  meant  by  <*  baptism  for  the  dead  r'  No  one 
pretends,  that  the  aposde  approves  the  practice,  or 
authorizes  the  opinion.  It  is  sufiicient,  that  Uiere 
were  people  who  thus  thought  and  acted  at  the  time. 
Observe,  also,  he  does  not  say,  the  Corinthians  caused 
themselves  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead ;  but — ^  what 
shall  THET  do,  who  are  baptized  for  die  dead  .^'  How 
will  THEY  support  this  practice,  upon  what  will  thet 
justifv  it,  if  the  dead  nse  not  affam,  and  if  souls  de- 
parted rise  not  afler  death  ?  We  might  easily  show, 
that  some  at  this  time,  who  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians, were  baptized  for  the  dead, — ^for  the  advantage 
of  the  dead.  When  this  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written,  twenty-three  years  after  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour,  several  heretics  (as  the  Simonians, 
Gnostics,  and  Nicolaitans)  denied  the  real  resurrec* 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  acknowledged  only  a  metaphor- 
ical resurrection  received  in  baptism.  The  Marcion- 
ites,  who  appeared  some  time  afterwards,  embraced 
the  same  principles ;  they  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and,  which  is  more  particular,  they  received 
baptism  for  the  dead.  This  we  learn  firom  Tertullian, 
who  tells  the  Marcionites,  that  they  ought  not  to  use 
Paul*s  authority,  in  fiivor  of  their  practice  of  receiving 
**  baptism  for  the  dead ;"  and  that  if  the  apostle  no- 
tices this  custom,  it  is  only  to  prove  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  against  themselves.  In  another  place,  he 
confesses  that  in  Paul's  time,  some  were  baptized  a 
second  time  for  die  dead^— on  behalf  of  the  dead ; 
hoping  it  would  be  of  service  to  others,  as  to  their 
resurrection,  (contra  Marcion.  v.  10 ;  De  Resurrect. 
Carais,  c.  48.) 

Chrysostom  says,  that  among  the  Marcionites, 
when  any  of  their  catechumens  me,  they  lay  a  living 
person  under  the  bed  of  the  deceased ;  then,  advanc- 
ing toward  the  dead  body,  tiiev  ask  whether  he  be 
wOUngto  receive  baptism.  The  person  under  the 
bed  answers  for  him,  that  he  desires  earnestly  to  be 
baptized ;  and,  accordingly,  he  is  so,  instead  of  the 
dead  person ;  thus  making  a  mummery  of  this  sacred 
administration.  (In  1  Cor.  Homil.  40.)  Epiphanius  also 
asserts  that  the  Marcionites  receivea  baptism  not  only 
once,  but  firequentlv,  as  often  as  they  thought  proper ; 
and  they  procured  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  those  among  them  who  died  without  bap- 
tism, as  substituted  representatives  of  such  persons; 
and  that  Paul  had  these  heretics  in  view.  (Haeres.  42. 
et28.) 

Bochart  has  collected  no  less  than  fifteen  senses  in 
which  this  passaj^  has  been  taken  by  the  learned, 
such  is  its  obscurity ;  but  it  is  only  obscure  to  us,  by 
reason  of  our  ignorance  of  ancient  customs.  It  was 
clear  to  the  apostle;  and  equally  clear  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote.  He  refers  to  a  rite  well  known, 
openly  and  avowedly  practised ;  not  by  a  few,  nor  by 
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a  pettj  Met  ofCbrifllkiifl^  but  by  a  whole  people :  in 
abort,  it  ww  jamirmr  to  the  Corinthiaiifl,  and  needed 
DO  ezpbnatioD.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the 
impoft  of  the  Jewish  practice  in  cases  of  pollution 
by  a  dead  body,  should  have  been  so  imperfectly 
applied  in  explanation  of  this  subject ;  but  we  have 
taken  the  ^bitvr  to  apply  the  idea  to  the  illustration 
of  the  tezL  The  first  office  performed  to  a  dead 
body  was  washing:  and  this  was  common  to  the 
heaoien, 

Jbrqmmi  eorpua  hona/ttnUna  Unit  d  tmxU; 

and  to  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  the  Talmud ;  and 
to  the  early  Christianis,  Acts  ix.  37.  Accordingly, 
the  person  who  laid  out,  and  washed,  a  dead  body, 
and  conseouently  participated  in  the  pollution  ocpa- 
sioned  by  death,  participated  also  in  the  customary 
interment  of  the  dead.  Death  was,  as  it  were,  im- 
puted to  him ;  and  he  continued  in  a  state  of  seclusion 
from  society  till  the  third  day.  On  that  day  he 
washed  himself  thoroughly  in  water,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  the  sprinkling  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer ; 
which  restored  him  to  his  place  amonff  the  living, 
and  was  to  him  a  release  from  his  sepulchral  state ; 
in  other  words,  a  resurrection.  This  sprinkling  is 
expressly  enumerated  among  the  Jewish  Daptisms  by 
the  apostle,  Heb.  ix.  10,  13.  See  also,  in  Gr.  Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  25.  Suppose,  then,  a  person  to  be  polluted  by 
a  dead  body  on  Friday  aflemoon,  he  would  be  sym- 
bolically dead  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  whole 
of  Saturday,  and  until  he  was  baptized  by  the  ashes 
on  the  Sunday  rooming:  such  bein^  the  Hebrew 
manner  of  reckoning  three  days.  It  is  evident,  that 
he  sympathized  with  the  death  of  the  party  who  oc- 
casioned his  pollution,  by  symbohzinff  with  his  inter- 
ment, and  with  his  washing ;  and  if  tne  Jews  under- 
stood the  symbol,  and  attached  to  the  subsequent 
baptism  the  idea  of  an  illustration  of  the  national 
hope  of  a  resurrection,  (Acts  xxiii.  6.)  tlien  the  apos- 
tle's argument  is  extremely  cogent  on  that  people : 
"  What  shall  they — ^the  Jews— do,  who  are  baptized 
for  the  dead ;  [literally,  instead  of  the  dead,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  dead,  nxotor,  plural,]  if  there  is  not, 
if  there  cannot  be,  any  such  thing  as  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  why  do  they  undergo  a  ceremony  the 
very  purport  and  intention  of  which  is  the  prefigura- 
tiou  of  a  resurrection  ?  Why  are  they  baptized  as 
substitutes  for — as  representatives  of—the  dead  ?" 
From  this  argument  the  Sadducees  among  the  Jews 
must  be  excepted ;  and  also  the  heathen.  The  apos- 
tle's words,  therefore,  are  not  general,  but  an  argu- 
minium  at  hominem.  The  reader  will  also  observe 
the  force  of  the  article  before  the  term  dead,  r»^fv 
rney^iv,  not  any  dead,  nor  the  dead  in  general,  but, 
those  dead  well  known  to  the  parties  ;-his  the  cus- 
tom was  well  known  to  the  Corinthians.  That  the 
Jews  really  did  attach  the  idea  of  regeneration  to 
baptism  in  the  case  of  converts,  as  observed  by  Cal- 
mot,  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  is  well  known 
from  Matmonidea,  and  other  rabbins :  and  the  resem- 
blance between  rytfierttltcm,  importing  a  renewal  of 
lif^,  and  rttumcHon,  importing  also  a  renewal  of  life, 
is  so  close,  that  they  might  almost  be  considered  as 
two  words  expressing  the  same  thing ;  and,  probably, 
they  were  so  used  amon^  the  Jews. 

[This  PMage  respectmg  haptitm  for  the  dead  (1 
Cor.  XV.  119.)  has  been  a  stumblmg-block  to  interpret- 
ers in  every  ago.  Neither  of  the  explanations  above 
given  IS  satisfactory;  and  it  may  not,  therefore,  be 
uninterestmg  to  the  reader,  to  have  the  subject  pur- 
stted  to  a  greater  extent    In  doing  this,  the  writer 


is  happy  in  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  manuscript 
notes  of  lectures  delivered  on  this  epistle  ly  il.c 
learned  and  pious  professor  Neander  of  Berlin ;  uik!, 
more  particularly,  the  judgments  passed  u|ioii  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers  in  the  following  panigrupli.s 
rest  upon  his  authority. 

The  most  ancient  interpretation  which  we  Iiave  cf 
the  passage,  follows  the  simple  and  hteral  m(  ajiiiiu  d' 
the  words:  fiuTiTlttadat  tv?*^  rtx(joir,  to  he  haptiztdjor, 
instead  of  ike  dead.  In  this  it  is  assumed,  tbut  ci  \\x 
time  when  Paul  wrote,  many  ChristiaDS  had  con- 
ceived superstitious  notions  in  respect  to  the  efiicuc  y 
of  the  external  rite  of  baptism ;  they  supposed  Um 
those  catechumens  and  others  who  died  without  t>a|!- 
tism,  were  exposed  to  certain  damnation ;  and  liiere- 
fore  they  had  adopted  a  vicarious  mode  by  wliul 
thoy  might  still  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rite,  viz.  ilit 
relatives  or  friends  of  such  deceased  persons  wik 
baptized  in  their  stead.  Paul  (it  is  admitted)  canno 
of  course  assent  to  such  a  superstition  ;  but  he  argu< 
here  only  ad  hominem,  or  ex  concessis ;  u  e.  *'  this  wi] 
superstition  shows,  how  deeply  the  belief  in  a  re^ur 
rection  is  grounded  in  the  veiy  nature  of  man.''  Ter 
tullian  (as  quoted  above)  remarks,  that  this  superstitio 
would  be  something  entirely  heathenish ;  and  li 
compares  it  with  the  lustrations  of  the  heathcu  I'c 
the  dead  on  the  first  of  February.  This  inieq^revs 
tion  is  also  found  in  the  commentary  of  Hilariiis.- 
There  are,  indeed,  many  things  to  be  said  in  favor  c 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  suix^rsi 
tion  ;  but  tlie  passage  of  Tertulliau  cannot  prop(  r 
be  thus  applied ;  because  he  comes  to  this  coucluHic 
only  through  an  exegetical  inference.  Epiphani 
is  of  opinion,  that  among  the  sect  of  Cerinthus  tl 
usage  was  prevalent,  that  living  i)ersons  were  baptiz* 
in  place  of  the  dead  ;  and  he  appeals  to  an  aucic 
traaition,  which  related  that  Paul  had  condciiiii 
such  a  superstition.  But  the  accounts  which  f 
given  by  Epiphanius  are  to  be  received  with  gr 
caution  and  suspicion.  Chrysostom  also  relates 
the  Marcionites  the  story  which  has  been  B\vv\^ 
quoted  above.  But  in  respect  to  this  allegt'd  <Mist< 
of  the  Marcionites,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not  tKi  i 
as  the  sect  of  Marciou.  At  least,  the  customs  w\i 
were  prevalent  among  the  Marcionites  of  Cliry? 
tom's  day,  and  in  Syria,  cannot  justly  be  chan 
upon  Marcion  himself  and  his  immediate  disr'i)) 
The  whole  rests  upon  conjecture  ;  and  this,  so  fa 
it  concerns  the  apostolic  ogo,  is  improbable.  1  mh 
the  proliability  is,  that  the  Marcionites  would  iic 
have  introduced  such  a  custom,  had  it  not  bcu  n 
their  misapprehension  of  this  passage  of  the  a\)C! 
But  even  if  there  was  actually  such  a  superstit 
custom  extant,  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
sume,  tliat  Paul  would  feel  himself  warranUM 
deduce  from  it  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  resur 
tion.  A  practice  so  superstitious  and  uiicliris 
Paul  would  never  have  alluded  to,  withoxa 
demning  and  contesting  it.  Besides,  it  is  quite 
prob^le,  that  at  so  early  a  period  there  whb  any  > 
a  class  of  persons  as  catechumens. 

Another  interpretation,  adopted  by  mnny,  i 
the  word  baptize  in  its  literal  sense;  but  give 
t'/ri^  the  sense yor  the  sake  of,  and  supposes  tbc  }: 
viXQi^fv  to  be  put  by  enallage  for  the  singular  ** 
Then  the  sense  is,  *'  What  do  they,  who  are  hap 
for  the  dead  ?"  i.  e.  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  the  c 
fied  Saviour.  The  argument  would  here  be  good 
the  use  of  ^'niQ  would  be  unusual,  since  it  mus\ 
mean  in  faith  on  a  deceased  Jesus.  But  the  u 
the  plural  for  the  singular  is  here  inadmissible  ; 
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on  account  ef  the  great  harahneaa,  and  particularly 
because  of  the  following  plural  pronoun  mkay. 

It  baa  abo  been  proposed  to  take  vnif^  in  the  sense 
of  ©»er,  "to  baptize  over  the  dead ;"  i.  e.  either  upon 
the  graves  of  Christian  martTrs,  or  by  the  deathbeds 
of  expiring  Christians.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  custom ;  nor  would  there 
be  any  force  whatever  in  such  an  argument  It 
could,  at  most,  be  only  as  before,  an  argumentum  (id 
nojittTi^m. 

There  remain,  however,  two  modes  of  explanation 
here,  both  of  which  are  natural,  and  give  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  sense.  It  is  perhaps  more  a  matter  of 
taste  than  of  argument,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  oue  method  sets  out  from  the  literal  and  perhaps 
original  meaning  of  the  word  /^a/rriCfif,  to  tmmer»e,  tW 
merge^  i.  e.  so  as  to  be  entirely  sunk  or  immersed  in  any 
thing.  Thus  in  Isa.  xxi.  4.  instead  of  "  fearfulness 
afTriffhted  me,"  the  Septuagint  reads,  *^  iniquity  bap- 
tized me,"  i.  e.  overwhelmed  me,  so  tiiat  I  was 
wholly  immersed  in  it.  Hence,  also,  metaphorically, 
^a.TT'tZtndat^  to  he  xoimerBtd  in  calamities;  as  in  Matt. 
XX.  22;  and  Mark  x.  38,  *'  Can  ye  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ?"  and  also  Luke 
xiL  50,  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished !"  So 
also  Josfcphus,  (B.  J.  iv.  3.  •).)  in  speaking  of  bands 
of  robbers  who  had  crept  into  Jerusalem,  which  was 

then    defenceless,    says,   r^Tiyor  *,^u/7TtrTur   ri^r   niXir, 

**  afterwards  they  baptized  the  city,"  i.  e.  filled  it  with 
confusion  and  suffering,  iimnersed  it  in  calamities. 
This  meaning  now  furnishes  a  very  appropriate  sense 
in  the  passage  in  question.  The  argument  of  the 
apostle  then  is :  **  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  of  what 
avail  is  it  to  expose  ourselves  to  so  many  dangers  and 
calamities  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  and  future 
reward?  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  rise  again  and 
enter  into  rest  ?  since,  if  the  supposition  be  true,  we 
are  oi  tf  xmoi.  dead^  and  are  never  to  rise."  Compare 
verses  30  and  31,  where  xtydwu'w,  to  he  in  jeopardy, 
and  u.io»r>',tfMou  to  die,  are  substituted  for  (lumuv*,  to 
baptize ;  compare  also  the  use  of  the  word  decui  in 
Luke  XX.  38. 

The  objections  which  may  be  sunested  to  this 
interpretation,  are  the  foUowinff :  (1.)  The  word  bap- 
tize IS  thus  taken  here  in  a  ngurntive  signification, 
while  there  is  in  fact  nothing  wnich  requires  it  to  be 
so  taken.  (2.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Paul  should 
lt»*rp  u<ie  h<q>tize  twice  in  this  sense,  instead  of  using 
s<»rn '  other  word^ — especially  as  he  repeats  no  other 
word  in  the  same  maimer.  (3.)  The  bavtizing  in  v. 
29  seems  to  be  something  conmion  to  all  Christians ; 
whereas  the  dangers  spoken  of  in  v.  30,  etc.  are 
tliose  of  Paid  himself,  or,  at  most,  those  of  the 
pr  *ac hers  of  Cliristiani^. 

The  other  renmining  method  retains  the  literal  and 
w^^aX  sense  of  6«rpfiz^  as  designating  the  ordinary 
religious  rite ;  ana  j;round8  itself  particulu'ly  on  the 
circumstance^  that  m  the  previous  verses,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  Paul  makes  the  relation  between  the 
rvsurrection  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  believ- 
er^ an  object  of  great  prominency.  **  They  are  buried 
with  him  in  baptism  unto  death ;  wherein  also  they 
are  risen  with  him  tmto  newness  of  life,**  etc.  Rom. 
vi.  4 ;  Col.  ii.  12.  Baptism,  therefore,  is  to  them  not 
nnlv  the  symbol  of  a  present  resurrection  to  a  new 
*HA%  but  also  the  symbol  of  a  participation  in  the 
future  resurrection.  Keeping  this  idea  in  view,  the 
eupstion  very  naturslly  and  cogently  arises:  ^'If  th3 
dead  rise  not,  what  do  they  who  are  baptized  for  the 


dead  ?"  i.  e.  who  are  baptized  into  a  belief  in  Christ 
and  a  resurrection,  and  into  the  hope  of  partici- 
pating in  that  resurrection,  while  yet  tney  are  never 
to  rise  again,  but  for  ever  to  remain  dead.  Why  are 
they  baptized  into  a  belief,  in  which,  after  all,  they 
do  not  believe  ?  What  means  such  baptism  as  this  ? 
and  what  is  the  benefit  of  it  either  here  or  hereafter  ? 

The  objections  to  be  suggested  here  are :  (1.)  That 
the  argument  of  the  apostle  is  thus  reduced  aahomi- 
nem,  though  more  extensive  and  stronger  than  in  the 
cases  above  considered.  (2.)  That  the  transition 
from  verse  29  to  verse  30  is  thus  rendered  quite  ab- 
rupt and  unusual. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  verse  29  is  to  be  taken 
in  immediate  connection  with  verse  19 ;  the  inter- 
vening nine  verses  being  a  digression  or  parenthesis. 
Taking  into  view  this  connection  of  verse  29  with 
both  the  verses  19  and  30,  the  writer  has  ever  been 
inclined  to  prefer  the  former  of  these  two  interpreta- 
tions ;  since  in  this  way  verse  29  forms  with  those 
two  verses  a  continuous  whole,  in  which  the  idea  of 
calamity  and  danger  is  dwelt  u\}oii  throughout ;  while 
in  the  other  mode,  a  new  and  less  forcible  appeal  is 
interposed  between  the  tif^'o  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  argument  expressed  in  verses  19  and  30.  The 
excellent  Neander  inclines  to  the  latter  method; 
which  is  also  that  of  Wetstein.     *R. 

BARABBAS,  a  remarkable  thief,  guilty  also  of 
sedition  and  murder;  yet  preferred  before  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  Jews,  John  xviii.  40.  Origen  says, 
that  in  niany  copies,  Barabbas  was  called  Jesus 
likewise.  The  Armenian  has  the  same  reading: 
*' Whom  will  ye  that  I  deliver  unto  you ;  Jesus  Ba- 
rabbas, or  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ  ?"  This  gives 
an  additional  spirit  to  the  history ;  and  weU  deserves 
notice. 

BARACHIAS,  father  of  Zechariah,  mentioned 
Matt,  xxiii.  35.  [There  are  two  persons  to  whom 
this  name  is  referred  with  greater  or  less  probability 
by  commentators ;  since  there  are  two  Zechariahs 
mentioned  in  history  as  having  been  slain  by  the 

Seople  in  the  midst  of  the  temple.  The  first  is 
ecnariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20,  seq.  as  having  been  slain  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  by  the  command  of  king  Joash.  If  this  was 
the  Zechariah  intended  by  Jesus,  then  his  father  must 
have  borne  two  names ;  a  thing  not  unconunon 
among  the  Jews.  The  other  is  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Bmich,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  6.  4.) 
as  having  been  slain  by  the  zealots  in  the  midst 
of  the  temple,  just  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
The  name  Baruch,  and  the  circumstances,  correspond 
here  entirelv ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
this  Zechanidi  was  not  thus  murdered  until  long 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  who  must  then  have  spoken 
prophetically,  whereas  he  evidentiy  appears  to  speak 
only  of  the,  pasL  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  which  is 
the  only  one,  some,  as  Hug,  (Einl.  ii.  p.  10.)  have 
supposed  that  Jesus  did  in  &ct  speak  propheticaDr 
and  prospectively;  but  that  when  Matthew  penned 
his  Gospel,  after  the  event  thus  predicted  had  actu- 
ally taken  place,  he  chose  to  make  die  Saviour  em* 
ploy  an  aorist  instead  of  a  fVitifre  tense  in  respect  to 
It ;  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  h 
as  an  historical  fact,  r^er  than  as  a  propfaetieal  «0u« 
sion.    R. 

BARAK,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  who  was  chosen 
by  God  to  deliver  the  Hebrews  from  that  bondage 
under  which  they  were  held  by  Jabin,  king  of  the 
Canaanites,  Jud^.  iv.  4.  He  refused  to  obey  the 
Lord's  oiden,  signified  to  him  by  Deborah,  the 
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raophetess,  unlese  she  consented  to  go  with  him. 
beborali,  therefore,  accompanied  him  towards  Ke- 
desh  ofNaphtali ;  and  havmg  assembled  10,000  men, 
they  advanced  to  mount  Tabor.  Siscra,  being  in- 
formed of  this  movement,  marched  witli  900  chariots 
of  war,  and  encamped  near  tlie  river  Kisbon ;  but 
Barak  ranidl^  descending  from  mount  Tabor,  and 
the  Lord  navmg  spread  terror  through  Sisera's  army, 
a  complete  victory  was  easily  obtained.  Sisera  was 
killed  by  Jael,  and  Barak  and  Deborah  composed  a 
hynui  of  thanksgiving.    See  Deborah. 

BARBARIAN,  a  word  used  by  the  Hebrews  to 
denote  a  stranger;  one  who  knows  neither  the  holv 
language  nor  the  law.  According  to  the  Greeks,  all 
other  nations,  however  learned  or  polite  they  might 
be  in  themselves  and  in  their  manners,  were  barba- 
rians. Hence  Paul  comprehends  all  mankind  under 
the  names  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  (Rom.  i.  14.) 
and  Luke  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
barbarians,  Acts  xxviii.  2,  4.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  the 
apostle  says,  that  if  he  who  speaks  a  foreign  language 
in  an  assembly,  be  not  understood  by  those  to  whom 
he  discourses,  with  respect  to  them  he  is  a  barbarian ; 
and,  reciprocally,  if  he  understand  not  those  who 
speak  to  him,  thev  are  to  him  barbwians.  Barbarian, 
tnerefore,  is  used  in  Scripture  for  every  stranger,  or 
foreigner,  who  does  not  speak  our  native  language, 
and  includes  no  implication  whatever  of  savage  nature 
or  manners  in  those  respecting  whom  it  is  used. 

BAR-CHOCHEBA,  or  Chochebas,  or  Chochi- 
Bus,  a  famous  impostor.  It  is  said,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Bar-Chocheba,  that  is.  Son  of  the  Star,  from 
the  words  of  Balaam,  which  he  applied  to  himself  as 
the  Messiah :  ^  There  shall  come  a  star  (eocdb)  out 
of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  out  of  Israel."  Bar-Chocneba 
engaged  the  Jews  to  revolt,  (A.  D.  136,)  under  tlie 
reign  of  Adrian,  who  sent  Julius  Severus  against 
him.  The  Roman  shut  him  up  in  Bother,  the  siege 
of  which  was  long  and  obstinate.  The  town,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  taken,  and  the  war  finished.  Bor- 
Chocheba  perisned,  and  the  multitude  of  Jews  put 
to  death,  or  sold  during  the  war,  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  was  almost  innumerable.    Afler  tliis,  Adrian 

Sublished  an  edict,  forbidding  the  Jews,  on  pain  of 
eath,  to  visit  Jeniisalem ;  and  guards  were  placed  at 
the^ates,  to  prevent  their  entering.  The  rebellion 
of  Bar-Chocheba  happened  A.  D.  136,  in  the  19th 
year  of  Adrian. 

BAR-JESUS,  a  Jewish  magician  in  tlie  isle  of 
Cyprus,  Acts  ziii.  6.  Luke  calls  him  Elymas,  which 
in  Arabic  is,  the  sorcerer.  He  was  with  the  procon- 
sul, Sergius  Paulus,  who,  sending  for  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, de8u*ed  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  Bor-Jcsus 
endeavoring  to  hinder  the  proconsul  from  cuibraclng 
Christianity,  Paul,  filled  witli  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  said, 
"Thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not 
cease  to  pervert  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  tlie 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind, 
not  seeing  the  sun,  for  a  season ;"  which  took  place 
inunediately.  The  proconsul  was  converted,  and 
Origen  and  Chrysostom  suppose,  tliat  Elymas  was 
also  converted,  and  that  Paul  restored  his  sight 

BAR-JONA,  a  name  by  which  our  Saviour  some- 
times callB  Peter ;  (Matt.  xvi.  17.)  i.  q.  son  of  Jonah. 

BARIS,  the  name  of  a  palace  begun  by  John  Hir- 
canufl,  on  the  moimtain  of  the  temple ;  and  which 
afterwards  was  used  for  the  residence  of  the  Asmo- 
nsBan  princes.  Herod  the  Great  made  a  citadel  of  it, 
which  he  called  Antonia,  in  honor  of  his  friend  Maris 
Antony.    See  AifToiriA. 

BARLEY.    In  Palestine,  barley  was  sown  in  au- 


tumn, and  reaped  in  spring,  that  is,  at  the  passover 
The  rabbins  sometimes  called  barley  the  food  of 
beasts,  because  they  fed  their  cattle  with  it,  1  Kings 
iv.  28.  In  Homer,  we  find  barley  always  given  to 
horses.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptiaus  ate 
neither  wheat  nor  barley,  using  a  paiticular  sort  of 
com  instead  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  Hebrews 
frequently  used  bai*ley  bread,  2  Sam.  xviL  28.  Da- 
vid's friends  brought  him  in  his  flight,  wheat,  barley, 
&,c.  and  Solomon  sent  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  oil, 
to  the  servants  whom  king  Hiram  had  furnished 
him,  for  the  works  at  Libanus,  2  Chron.  ii.  15.  8oe 
also  John  vi.  9 ;  2  Kings  iv.  42. 

Moses  remarks,  that  when  the  hail  fell  in  Eg>'pt, 
the  flax  and  the  barley  were  bruised  and  destroyed, 
because  the  flax  was  mil  grown,  and  the  barley  form- 
ing its  green  ears ;  but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were 
not  damaged,  because  they  were  only  in  the  blade, 
Gen.  ix.  31.  This  was  some  days  before  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  out  of  Eg)'pt ;  or  before  the 
passover.  In  Egypt,  barley  har\'est  does  not  begin 
till  toward  the  end  of  April. 

BARNABAS,  Joseph,  or  Joses,  a  disciple  of  Je- 
sus, and  a  companion  of  the  aposde  Paul.    He  was 
a  Levite,  and  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  is 
believed  to  have  sold  all  his  proi^erty,  and  laid  the 
price  of  it  at  the  apostles'  feet.  Acts  iv.  36.    It  is  said 
be  was  brought  up  with  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 
When  that  apostle  came  to  Jerusalem,  three  years 
after  his  conversion,  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the 
other  apostles.  Acts  ix.  26, 27.  about  A.  D.  37.    Five 
years  afterwards,  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  being  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  tlie  gospel  at  Antioch,  sent 
Barnabas  thither,  who  beheld  with  p^at  joy  the 
wonders  of  the  grace  of  God,  Acts  xi.  22,  24.    He 
exhorted  tlie  faithful  to  perseverance,  and  some  time 
afterwards  went  to  Tarsus,  to  seek  Paul,  and  bring 
him  to  Antioch,  where  tliey  dv/elt  together  two  years, 
and  converted  great  numbers.    They  left  Antioch, 
A.  D.  44,  to  convey  alms  from  tliis  church  to  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  at  their  return  they  brought  John 
Mark,  Bomabos's  cousin,  or  nephew.    While  they 
were  at  Antioch,  the  Holy  Ghost  directed  that  they 
should  be  separated  for  those  labors  to  which  he  had 
appointed  them ;  i.  e.  the  planting  of  new  churches 
among  the  Gentiles.    Afler  three  years  they  returned 
to  Antioch.    In  their  second  journey  into  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Barnabas,  at  Lystra,  was  taken  for  Jupiter,  but 
was  afterwards  persecuted  by  the  same  people.     In 
A.  D.  51,  he  and  Paul  were  appomted  delegates  from 
the  Syrian  church  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  carry 
the  apostoUc  decrees  to  tlie  Gentile  churches.     At 
Antioch  he  was  led  into  dissimulation  by  Peter,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  reproved  by  Paul.    In  their 
return  to  Asia  Minor,  Paul  and  Barnabas  having  a 
dispute  relative  to  Mark,  Bamabas's  nephew,  they 
separated,  Paul  going  to  Asia,  and  Barnabas,  with 
Mark,  to  Cyprus,  Acts  xiii — ^xv;  Gal.  ii.  13.      A 
spurious  gospel  and  epistle  are  ascribed  to  Barnabas. 
See  Fabr.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T. 

BARRENNESS,  sterility,  want  of  issue  or  fruit. 
Gen.  xi.  30 ;  2  Kings  ii.  19,  21.  Barrenness  is  ac- 
counted a  great  mistortune  among  the  eastern  people ; 
and  wos  especially  so  among  the  Jews.  Professors 
of  Christianity  are,  figuratively,  said  to  be  barren, 
when  diey  are  destitute  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
or  do  not  abound  in  good  works,  Luke  xiii.  6—0 ;  2 
Pet  i.  8. 

In  the  description  of  Jericho,  2  Kings  ii.  19.  we 
read  in  the  English  version  as  follows :  The  men  of 
Jericho  said  to  Elisha, "  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  the  situ- 
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ation  of  this  city  is  pleasant,  as  my  lord  seeth ;  but  the 
water  is  nanght,  and  the  ground  barren  ;**-— where 
the  margin  reads,  **  causing  to  fniscarryJ*  Our  trans- 
lators seem  to  haTe  been  startled  at  such  a  property 
in  the  ground;  and,  therefore,  placed  the  htcral 
rendering  in  the  margin.  Again,  (v.  21.)  ^^Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters:  there 
shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death,  or  barren 
laruT — literally,  ii6or(um.  The  import  of  the  root  of 
the  word  here  translated  barren  {rhDVc)  is,  to  hereaoe, 
as  of  children :  (Gen.  xlii.  36.^—-^  2o#e,  as  by  abor- 
tion; to  mUcairy;  (Gen.  xxxi.  38.)  *^thy  she-goats 
have  not  cast  their  young."  It  is  here  in  Piel,  and 
has  a  causative  sense,  to  cause  abortion.  This  is  here 
ascribed  to  the  soil ;  though  in  verse  21  it  is  implied 
tiiat  the  water  was  the  cause ;  since  that  being  healed, 
the  cause  of  abortion  ceased.  It  cannot  well  refer 
here  to  any  effect  upon  natural  productions ;  because 
Jericho  was  celebmted  for  its  fertility,  is  pronounced 
pleasani^  and  is  called  '^the  city  of  pahn-trees,"  2 
Chron.  xxviiL  15.  We  must  rather,  tnerefore,  refer 
it  to  a  destructive  influence  on  animal  Ufe,  arisinff 
portly,  perhaps,  from  the  drinking  of  the  water,  and 
partly  from  the  effects  of  the  water  upon  the  adjacent 
tract  of  country. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case ;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to 
Jericho  alone.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are 
cities  in  the  same  predicament  as  that  in  which  Jeri- 
cho was;  namely,  where  animal  life  of  certain  sorts, 
pines,  and  decays,  and  dies ;  cities  where  that  pos- 
terity which  should  replace  the  current  mortality,  is 
either  not  conceived,  or  if  conceived,  is  not  brought 
to  the  birth,  or  if  brought  to  the  birth,  is  fatal  in  de- 
livery, both  to  the  mother  and  her  o&pring.  That 
this  is  the  case  appears  from  the  following  relations : 
'^The  inclemency  of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello  is 
sufficiently  known  all  over  Eiurope ;  not  only  strangers 
who  come  thither  are  affected  by  it,' but  even  the 
natives  themselves  suffer  in  various  manners.  It 
destroys  the  vigor  of  nature,  and  often  untimely  cuts 
the  thread  of  Bfe.  It  is  a  current  opinion,  that  for- 
merly, and  even  not  above  twenty  years  nnce,  partu- 
rition was  here  so  dangerous,  that  it  was  seldom  any 
woman  did  not  die  in  child-bed.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  they  had  advanced  three  or  four  months  in  their 
pregnancy,  they  were  sent  to  Panama,  where  thev 
continued  till  the  danger  of  delivery  was  past.  A 
few,  indeed,  had  the  nrmness  to  wait  their  destiny 
in  their  own  houses ;  but  much  the  sreater  number 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  undertake  the  jouniey, 
than  to  run  so  great  a.  hazard  of  their  lives.  The 
excessive  love  which  a  lady  had  for  her  husband, 
blended  with  the  dread  that  he  would  forget  her 
during  her  absence,  his  employment  not  permitting 
him  to  accompany  her  to  Panama,  determined  her  to 
set  the  firvt  example  of  acting  contrary  to  their  gen- 
eral custom.  The  reasons  for  her  fear  were  sufficient 
to  justify  her  resolution  to  run  the  risk  of  a  probable 
clanger,  in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  which  she  knew  to 
be  certain,  and  must  have  embittered  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  The  event  was  happv;  she 
was  delivered,  and  recovered  her  former  health ;  and 
the  example  cnf  a  lady  of  her  rank,  did  not  fail  of  in- 
spiring others  with  the  like  courase,  though  not 
founded  on  the  same  reasons ;  till,  oy  depees,  the 
dread  which  former  melancholy  cases  had  impressed 
on  the  mind,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  this  cumate's 
being  [reported]  fiual  to  pregnant  women,  was  entirely 
disperseo.  Another  opinion,  equally  strange,  is,  that 
the  animals  from  other  climates,  on  their  being 
brought  to  Porto  Bello,  cease  to  procreate.    The 


inhabitants  bring  instances  of  hens,  brought  from 
Panama  or  Carthagena,  which,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  grew  barren,  and  laid  no  more  eggs;  and 
even  at  this  time  the  homed  cattle  sent  from  Panama, 
after  they  have  been  here  a  short  time,  lose  their 
flesh  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  eatable,  though 
they  do  not  want  for  plenty  of  good  pasture.  It  is 
certain,  that  there  are  no  horses  or  asses  bred  here ; 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  this  climate 
checks  the  generation  of  creatures  produced  in  a  more 
benign  or  less  i^ozious  air.  However,  not  to  rely  on 
the  common  opinion,  we  inquired  of  some  intelligent 
persons,  who  differed  but  very  little  from  the  vulgar ; 
and  even  confirmed  what  tney  asserted,  by  many 
known  facts  and  experiments,  performed  by  them- 
selves."   Don  UDoa,  Voy.  S.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

This  seems  to  be  a  clear  instance  of  a  circumstance 
very  similar  to  the  genuine  import  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  **  causing  to  miscanj,"  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  How  far  the  situation  of  Porto 
Bello  and  of  Jericho  might  be  similar,  we  need  not 
inquire;  nor  whether  Don  Ulloa  be  correct  in  re- 
garding the  air  as  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity. 

A  second  extract  is  from  Mr.  Bruce's  Travels^ 
(vol.  iv.  p.  409,  471,  472.) — ^No  horse,  mule,  ass,  or 
any  beast  of  burdeu,  will  breed,  or  even  Uve,  at  Sen- 
naar,  or  many  miles  about  it.  Poultry  does  not  live 
there ;  neither  dog  nor  cat,  sheep  nor  bullock,  can 
be  preserved  a  season  there.  They  must  go,  every 
hall  year,  to  the  sands ;  though  all  possible  core  be 
taken  of  them,  they  die  in  every  place  where  the  fat 
earth  is  about  the  town,  during  the  first  season  of  the 
rains.  Two  greyhounds  which  I  brought  from  At- 
bara,  and  the  mules  which  I  brought  from  Abyssinia^ 
lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  I  arrived.  They  seemed 
to  have  an  inward  complaint,  for  nothing  appeared 
outwardly ;  the  dogs  had  abundance  of  water,  but  I 
killed  one  of  them  from  apprehension  of  madness. 
Several  kings  have  tried  to  keep  lions ;  but  no  care 
could  prolong  their  lives  beyond  the  first  rains. 
Shekh  Adelan  had  two,  which  were  in  great  health, 
being  kept  with  his  horses  at  grass  in  the  sands,  but 
three  miles  from  Senuaar.  Neither  rose,  nor  any 
species  of  jessamine,  grows  here ;  no  tree,  but  the 
lemon,  flowers  near  the  city,  that  I  ever  saw :  the 
rose  has  been  oflen  tried,  but  in  vain.  The  soil  of 
Sennaar,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  very  unfavorable 
both  to  man  and  beast,  and  particularly  adverse  to 
their  propagation.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  owing 
to  some  noxious  quality  of  the  fat  earth  with  which 
it  is  every  way  surrounded,  and  nothing  may  be  de- 
pended upon  more  surely  than  the  fact  alreaidy  men- 
tioned, that  no  mare,  or  other  beast  of  burden,  ever 
foaled  in  the  town,  or  in  any  village  within  several 
miles  round  it.  This  ]*eniarkable  quality  ceases  upon 
removing  from  the  fertile  country  to  the  sands.  Aira, 
between  three  and  four  miles  off  Sennaar,  with  no 
water  near  it  but  the  Nile,  surrounded  with  white 
barren  sand,  agrees  perfectly  with  all  animals,  and 
here  are  the  quarters  where  I  saw  Shekh  Adelan  the 
minister's  horse,  (as  I  suppose  for  their  numbers,]  by 
fiir  the  finest  in  the  world ;  where  in  safety  he 
watched  the  motions  of  his  sovereign,  who,  shut  up 
in  his  capita]  of  Sennaar,  could  not  there  maintain 
one  horse  to  oppose  him.  But,  however  unfavorable 
this  soil  may  be  for  the  propagation  of  animals,  it 
contributes  very  ubimdantly  both  to  the  nourishment 
of  man  and  beast.  It  is  positively  said  to  render 
three  hundred  for  one,  [see  Gen.  xxvi.  12.]  which, 
however  confidendy  advanced,  is,  I  think,  both  from 
reason  and  appearance,  a  great  exaggeration     It  in 
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aU  aown  with  dora  or  millet,  the  principal  food  of 
the  natives.  It  produces  also  >n  heat  and  rice,  but 
these,  at  Sennaar,  are  sold  by  the  pound,  even  in  years 
of  plenty.  The  salt  made  use  of  at  Seunaar  is  all 
extracted  from  the  earth  about  it,  e8i)ecially  at  Hal- 
faia,  so  strongly  is  the  soil  impregnated  with  this 
useful  fossil." 

This  instance  presents  a  city,  a  royal  city,  in  some 
respects  very  fertile,  which,  nevertheless,  in  other 
respects,  reminds  us  of  Jericho:  like  that  city,  it  was 

Sleasaut,  but  adverse  to  propagat)oni(  aud  this  Mr. 
iruce*  attributes  to  the  nature  of  the  earth,  or  soil 
around  it.  We  find  also  tliis  effect  ceasing  at  a  small 
distauce,  which  deserves  notice ;  because  it  is  very 
possible,  that  this  property  of  the  soil  was  the  means, 
in  the  hand  of  Providence,  to  accomplish  the  predic- 
tion of  Joshua,  respecting  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho, 
Josh.  vi.  26.    See  Abiram. 

I.  BARS  ABAS,  (Joseph,)  sumamed  The  Just,  was 
an  early  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  probably, 
among  the  seventy.  Acts  i.  21,  22,  &c.  After  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  Peter  proposed  to  fill  up 
the  place  of  Judas,  the  traitor,  by  one  of  those  dis- 
ciples who  had  been  constant  eye-wimesses  of  our 
Saviour's  actions.  Two  persons  were  selected,  Bar- 
sabas  and  Matthias ;  the  lot  determined  for  Matthias. 

II.  BARS  ABAS,  (Judas,)  one  of  the  principal 
disciples,  (Acts  xv.  22,  et  seq.)  who,  with  others,  was 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  carrying  a  letter 
with  the  council's  decree. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
was  of  Galilee ;  (Acts  i.  13.)  but  we  know  little  of 
him.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  preached  the 
gospel  in  the  Indies;  (Euseb.  Ub.  v.  cap.  10.)  and 
uiat  he  carried  thither  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in 
Hebrew,  where  Pantenus  found  a  copy  of  it  a  hun- 
dred years  afler.  We  are  told,  likewise,  that  he 
preached  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  Persia,  which  he 
might  do,  in  passing  through  those  countries  to  In- 
dia. Many  are  of  opinion,  that  Nathanael  and  Bar- 
tholomew are  the  same  person;  and  they  support 
this  opinion  by  these  reasons: — (1.)  No  notice  is 
taken  of  Bartholomew's  calling,  unless  his  and  Na- 
thanael's  he  the  same.  (2.)  The  evaneelLsts  who 
epcjik  of  Bartholomew,  say  nothing  of  rfathanael ; 
aiid  John,  who  speaks  of  Nathanael,  says  nothing  of 
Bartholomew.  (3.)  Bartholomew  is  not  a  proper 
name ;  it  signities  son  of  T\)lmai,  i.  e.  Ptolemy,  be- 
sides which  he  might  be  named  Nathanael,  i.  e.  Na- 
thauicK  son  of  Ptolemy.  (4.)  John  seems  to  rank 
Nathanael  among  tlie  apostles,  when  he  says,  that 
Peter,  Thomas,  tlie  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  Nathanael, 
and  two  other  disciples,  being  gone  a  fishing,  Jesus 
showed  himself  to  them,  John  xxi.  2. 

The  Syrian  writers,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  call 
him  "  Nathanael-bar-ThoIemy,"  and  "Nathanael- 
ebn-Tholeiny."  They  say  he  accompanied  his 
brother-apostle,  Thomas,  into  the  East;  that  they 
preached  at  Nisibis.  Mosul,  (or  Nineveh,)  Hazath, 
and  m  Persia ;  that  Thomas  went  on  to  India :  but 
we  do  not  perceive  that  they  generally  affirm  the 
same  of  Bartholomew.  Yet  Anirus,  a  Syriac  author, 
quoted  by  Ass^inanui,  writes,  that  "  Nathanael-ehn- 
Tholemy,  the  disciple  of  Thomas,  (rather  fellow-dis- 
ciple with  Thomas,)  and  Lebbeus,  of  the  t^velve, 
with  Addeus,  (or  Thaddeus,)  Marus,  and  Agheus, 
who  had  been  of  the  seventy,  tauglit  Nisibis,  al- 
Gzeinit,  (i.  e.  Mesopotamia,)  Mosirt,  Babylonia,  and 
Chaldea ;  also  Arabia,  the  East  country,  Nebaioth, 
Huzzath,  and  Persia.  Also,  going  into  the  greater 
Armenia,  he  converted  the  inhabitants  to  Christian- 


ity, and  there  built  a  church.  Lastly,  lie  removca 
to  India,  as  far  as  China."  This  last  particular  may 
be  true  of  Thomas ;  but  is  very  questionable  as  to 
his  associate  Bartholomew.  All  other  writers  place 
the  scene  of  this  apostle's  labors  in  the  regions 
around  Persia  and  Armenia.    The  Syrian  canons 

f)lace  the  fiflh  seat  of  ecclesiastical  honor  at  Baby- 
on,  in  consideration  of  *'  Thomas,  the  apostle  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese ;  and  of  Bartholomew,  who  is 
also  the  Nathanael  of  the  Syrians."  So  that  it  may 
be  taken,  generally,  that  Bartholomew  was  the  apos- 
tle of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 

A  spurious  Gospel  of  Bartholemew  is  mentioned 
by  po])c  Gelasius.  Bernard,  and  Abbot  Rui>ert, 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  was  the  bridegroom  at  the 
maniage  of  Cana.  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  i.  p. 
341,  seq. 

BAR-TIMEUS,  a  blind  man  of  Jericho,  who  sat 
by  the  side  of  the  public  road,  begging,  when  our 
Saviour  passed  that  way  to  Jeru^em.    Mark  (x. 
46 — 52.)  says,  that  '^  Jesus  coming  out  of  Jericho, 
with  his  disciples,  and  a  great  crowd,  Bar-Timeus 
when  he  heard  it,  began  to  cry  out,  Jesus,  Son  of 
Da\nd,  have  mercy  on  me !"  and  Jesus  restored  him 
to  sight.    But  Matthew,  (xx.  30.)  relating  the  same 
stor}%  says,  tliat  two  blind  men,  sitting  by  the  way- 
side, understanding  that  Jesus  was  passins,  began  to 
cry  out,  &.C.  and  both  received  sight.    Mark  notes 
Bar-Timeus  only,  because  he  was  more  known,  and 
not  improbably  (as  his  name  is  preserved)  was  bom 
in  a  superior  rank  of  life,  therefore  was  no  common 
beggar ;  if,  besides,  his  blindness  had  been  the  cause 
of  reducing  him  to  poverty,  no  doubt  his  neighbors 
would  mention  his  name,  and  take  great  interest  in 
his  cure.    Probably,  Timeus,  his  father,  was  of  note 
in  that  place ;  as  such  was  generally  the  case,  when 
the  father's  name  was  taken  by  the  son ;  and,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  neighbors  who  had  known  Bar- 
Timeus  in  better   circumstances,    who  had  often 
pitied,  but  could  not  reUeve  him,  were  the  persons 
to  encourage  the  blind  man ;  **  Be  of  good  comfort  ! 
Rise ;  he  calleth  thee."    This  does  not  contradict 
the  supposition,  that  on  this  occasion  he,  principally, 
expressed  his  warmth  and  zeal ;  that  he  spake  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  alac- 
rity, faith,  and  obedience.     However,  this  tico  in 
Mattliew  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  literal  adhe- 
sion to  the  Syriac  dual  form  of  expression  ;  there 
being  in  this  evangelist  other  instances  of  the  same 
idiom ;  as  the   two  thieves  (xxvii.  44.)  who  reviled 
Jesus ;  whereas  Luke  mentions  only  one ;  and  says, 
the  other  rebuked  his  companion.    The  cure  of  an- 
other blind  man, mentioned  Luke  xviii.  35, 43.  is  differ- 
ent from  this ;  that  happened,  when  Jesus  was  tnttrin^ 
in<o  Jericho  ;  this,  the  next  day,  as  he  was  cominp^  out, 
[It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  miracle 
recorded  by  Luke  is  apparently  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  is  so  regarded 
by  commentators  in  general.     The  apparent  discre- 
pancy of  Luke's  statement  vanishes,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  Newcome  and  others,  that  Jesus  remained 
perhaps  several  days  at  Jericho,  aud  in  that  time 
made  one  or  more  excursions  from  the  city  and  re- 
turned to  it  again.    R. 

BARUCH,    son    of  Neriah,    and    grandson   or 
Maaseiah,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  faitli- 
ful  disciple  and  scribe  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  Jer. 
xxxii.  12^16  ;  xliii.  3,  6  ;  li.  61.    There  is  an  apoc- 
r}'phal  book  ascribed  to  him. 

I.  BARZILLAI,  a  native  of  Rogelim,  in  Gilead, 
and  one  who  assisted  David  when  expelled  fro  in 
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J«>nisa1^in  by  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27, 28.  When 
I)a\i(t  reuirncd  to  Jerusalem,  Barzillai  attended  him 
to  ih.:  Jordmi. 

II.  i;  \RZiLLAI,  a  native  of  Meholath,  father  of 
All  Til- 1,  Wi»o  itiarried  Michal,  fonnerly  wile  of  David, 
*2.  .--".im.  xxi.  K 

J II.  KAKZILLAI,  a  priest,  who  married  a  daugh- 
('  r  ill'  Uarzilloi  the  Gileadite,  Ezra  ii.  61 ;  Nebem. 
\\\.  CJ, 

J'>ASCA,  or  Bascama,  a  town  near  Bethshan, 
nht  n-  Joiiatlian  Maccabfeuswas  killed,  1  Macc.xiii. 
t£J  ;  Jot*,  xiii.  1. 

liAi^llA.N  signifies  a  sandy j  soft  «otl,  from  the 
Arabic ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  character  of  the 
CDiuitry,  as  fit  for  pasturing  cattle ;  and  is  applicable 
to  an  extensive  province. 

The  laiui  of  Bashan,  otherwise  the  Batancea,  is 
enst  of  the  river  Jordan,  north  of  the  tribes  of  Gad 
ojifl  Rf>ul>on,  and  in  the  half-tril)e  of  Manasseh.  It 
i«  hounded  east  by  the  mountains  of  Gi lead,  the  land 
of  Afninon,  and  East  Edom  ;  north  by  mount  Her> 
inoti ;  south  by  the  brook  Jabbok  ;  west  by  the  Jor- 
dan. Og,  king  of  the  Amorites,  possessed  Bashan 
when  Mosps  conquered  it.  Bashan  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  in  the  world  ;  its 
rirh  pastures,  oaks,  and  fine  cattle,  are  exceedingly* 
romniended;  Numb.  xxi.  33;  xxxii.  33;  Isa.  ii.  13; 
I>eut.  ill.  I ;  PsaK  xxii.  12. 

The  following  description  of  this  region  is  by  Mr. 
Bnrkinfrham :  **•  We  had  now  quitted  the  land  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  entered  into  that 
of  Og,  the  Icing  of  Bashan,  both  of  them  well  known 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  early  Scriptures.  We  had 
quirted,  too,  the  districts  apportioned  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  entered  that  which  was  allot- 
ted to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan, 
eastward,  leaving  the  land  of  tlie  children  of  Am- 
nion oo  our  right,  or  to  the  east  of  the  Jabbok,  which 
di\*ide<J  Amnion,  or  Philadelphia,  from  Gerasa.  The 
nYotintains  here  are  called  the  land  of  Gilead  in  the 
Soriptiires:  and  in  Josephus,  and  according  to  the 
Roman  di^ion,  this  was  the  country  of  the  Decap- 
o!;<  so  often  s|>oken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  or 
the  province  of  GauloniHs,  from  the  city  of  Gaulon, 
'iX!s  fariy  capital.  We  eubtinued  our  way  over  this 
el»vatp(l  tract,  continuing  to  behold,  with  surprise 
and  Adiriiration,  a  beautiful  country  on  all  sides  of 
w* :  its  plains  covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  its  hills 
rlnt'ird  wth  forests,  and  at  every  new  turn  present- 
wff  th«*  nio^  magnificent  landscapes  that  could  be 
ituH'/mecl.  Amongst  the  trees,  the  oak  was  fre- 
quriitly  sv'en;  and  we  know  that  this  territory  pre- 
H-nt^^d  them  of  old.  In  enumerating  the  sources 
from  which  the  supplies  of  Tyre  were  drawn  in  the 
time  of  her  great  wealth  and  naval  splendor,  the 
prophet  says,  *  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made 
thine  oars,'  Czek.  xxvii.  6.  Some  learned  comment- 
atnrv  indeed,  believing  that  no  oaks  grew  in  these 
siip|)08ed  desf^rt  regions, have  translated  the  word  by 
ai  ierty  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in 
the  inspired  writer.  The  expression  of  *  the  fat  bulls 
of  Bastian,'  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Srriptures,  seemed  to  us  equally  inconsistent,  as  ap- 
pliea  to  the  beasts  of  a  country  generally  thought  to 
ii*>  a  desert,  in  common  with  tlie  whole  tract  which 
tA  laid  down  in  the  modem  maps  as  such,  between 
tlip  Jonlau  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  we  could  now 
fplly  comprehend,  not  only  that  the  bulls  of  this  lux- 
unant  couutr}'  might  be  proverbially  fat,  but  that  its 
po«H<s»ora,  too,  might  be  a  race  renowned  for  strength 
and  comeUneas  of  penon. . .  •  The  general  face  of 


this  region  improved  as  we  advanced  fbrther  in  it ; 
and  every  new  direction  of  our  path  0{>ened  upon 
IIS  views  which  surprised  and  charmed  us  by  tlieir 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Lofly  mountains  gave  an 
outline  of  the  most  magnificent  character ;  flowing 
beds  of  secondary  hills  soflened  the  romantic  wild- 
ness  of  the  picture  ;  gentle  6lo])es,  clothed  wit!)  wood, 
gave  a  rich  variety  of*  tints,  hardly  to  be  imitated  by 
the  pencil;  deep  valleys,  filled  witli  murmuring 
streams,  and  verdant  meadows,  offered  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  cultivation,  and  herds  and  flocks  gave  life 
and  animation  to  scenes  as  grand,  as  beautiful,  and 
as  highly  picturesque,  as  the  genius  or  taste  of  a  Claude 
could  either  invent  or  desire.*' 

[Similar  to  this  is  also  the  account  given  by 
Burckhardt  of  the  Bdka^  which  lies  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  constituting  the  northern  part  of  tlie  ancient 
Gilead,  and  of  course  adjacent  to  Bashan.  **  We 
had  now  entered  a  climate  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Ghor,  [or  valley  of  the  Jordan.]  During  the 
whole  of  yesterday  we  had  been  much  oppressed 
by  heat,  which  was  never  lessened  by  the  slightest 
breeze ;  in  the  Belkau  mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
we  were  refreshed  by  cool  winds,  and  every  where 
found  a  grateful  shade  of  fine  oak  and  wild  pista- 
chio trees,  vrith  a  scenery  more  like  that  of  Europe 
than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  Syria,  The  superionty 
of  the  pasturage  of  the  Belka  over  that  of  all  south- 
ern Syria,  is  the  cause  of  its  possession  being  much 
contested.  The  Bedouins  have  this  saving:  <Thou 
canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka.' "  Travels  in 
Syria,  etc.  p.  348,  368.    R- 

BASON,  or  Laver,  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the 
temple.    See  Temple. 

BASTARDS,  children  begotten  out  of  the  state 
of  matrimony.  The  law  foriNide  the  admission  of 
bastards  into  the  conmgation  of  Israel,  to  the  tenth 
generation,  Deut  xxiii.  2.  The  rabbins  distinguish 
bastards  into  three  kinds ;  (1.)  those  bom  in  mar- 
riage, of  parents  contracted  in  cases  prohibited  by 
the  law ;  (2.)  those  bom  from  a  criminal  coni unction^ 
punishable  by  the  judges,  as  are  the  children  of 
adulterers ;  (3.)  those  bom  in  incest,  and  condemned 
by  the  law.  They  also  distinguish  between  bastards 
certain  and  uncertain.  The  first  are  those  whose 
birth  is  notoriously  corrupted,  and  who  without  diffi- 
culty are  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  Doubtful  bastards  are  those  whose  birth  is 
uncertain.  These  could  not  be  excluded  in  strict- 
ness, yet  the  Scribes  would  not  admit  them,  for  fear 
that  any  certain  bastards  should  slip  in  among  them. 
But  the  Vulgate,  the  LXX,  and  the  authors  of  the 
canon  law,  teke  the  Hebrew  mamzerj  (Deut.  xxiii.  2.) 
for  the  child  of  a  prostitute ;  while  some  interpret- 
ers take  it  for  a  generic  term,  which  signifies  ille- 
gitimate children,  whose  birth  is  unpure  in  any 
manner  whatever.  Others  believe  the  Hebrew 
mamzer  rather  signifies  a  stranger  or  foreigner  than 
a  bastard.  Jephthah,  who  was  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine, (Judg.  xi.  1.)  became  head  and  judge  in  Israel. 
Pharez  and  Zarah,  sons  of  Tamar,  conceived  from 
a  kind  of  incest,  are  reckoned  amonj^  the  ancestors 
of  David.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  children  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother.  How  then,  it  is  asked, 
could  a  bastard  son,  bom  of  a  mother  an  Israelite, 
be  excluded  the  conmgation  of  Israel  to  the  tenth 
generation,  since  the  Egyptians  and  Idumspans  might 
be  admitted  after  the  third  generation  ?  This  con- 
sideration renders  it  probable  that  mamztr  means 
more  than  barely  a  bastard,  perhaps  a  bastard  bora 
of  a  woman  a  stranger  and  an  idolater.    The  LXX 
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refidftr  the  word  in  Zech.  iz.  6.  a  stranger,  or  an 
alien ;  and  in  Deut  snciii.  2.  the  son  of  a  prostitute. 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  these  two  places, 
and  its  signification  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
words,  "  They  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  even  to  tlie  tenth  generation,  cannot 
mean  that  this  sort  of  children  might  not  be  convert- 
ed, or  be  admitted  into  Judaism,  tul  after  ten  genera- 
tions ;  but  that  they  should  not  enjoy  the  employments, 
dignities,  or  privileges  of  true  Hebrews,  till  the 
blemish  of  their  birth  was  entirely  obUterated  and 
forgotten. 

BAT,  an  unclean  creature,  having  the  body  of  a 
mouse,  and  wings  not  covered  witli  feathers,  but  of 
a  leathery  membrane,  expansible  for  the  purpose  of 
flying.  These  wings  consist  in  a  very  curious  form- 
ation, which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  ad- 
miration, the  bones  of  the  extremities  being  con- 
tinued into  long  ond  thin  processes,  connected  by  a 
most  delicate  hiembrane  or  skin,  capable,  from  its 
thinness,  of  being  contracted  at  pleasure  into  innu- 
merable wrinkles,  so  as  to  lie  in  a  small  space  when 
the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  to  be  stretched  to  a  very 
wide  extent  for  occasional  flight.  It  produces  its 
young  ahve,  and  suckles  them  Uke  four-footed  ani- 
mals. The  bat  is  extremely  well  described  in  Deut. 
xiv.  19.  "Moreover,  the  bat,  and  every  creeping  tkin^ 
thatjliethj  is  unclean  to  you ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten."' 
This  character,  which  fixes  to  the  bat  the  name  used 
in  both  passages,  is  omitted  in  Leviticus ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  very  descriptive  ;  and  places  this  creature 
at  the  head  of  a  class,  of  which  he  is  a  very  clear, 
and  a  very  well  known  instance.  There  are  bats  in 
the  East  much  larger  than  ours ;  and  they  are  salted 
and  eaten.  The  bat  never  becomes  tame ;  it  feeds 
on  flies,  insects,  and  fat  things,  such  as  candles,  oil, 
and  grease.  It  appears  only  by  night,  nor  then,  un- 
less the  vireather  be  fine,  and  the  season  warm.  Some 
of  the  bats  of  Africa  and  Ethiopia  have  long  tails, 
like  those  of  mice,  which  extend  beyond  their  wings. 
Some  have  four  ears,  others  only  two ;  they  budd 
no  nests,  but  bring  forth  their  young  in  a  hole  or 
clefl,  or  cave,  in  tops  or  coverings  of  houses ;  some 
are  black,  some  white,  sallow  and  ash-colored.  The 
old  one  suckles  its  young,  as  they  are  fastened  to  its 
teats ;  and  when  she  is  obliged  to  leave  them,  in 
order  to  go  out  and  seek  food,  she  takes  them  from 
her  teats,  and  hangs  them  up  against  the  wall,  where 
they  adhere  by  clinging.  There  are  bats  in  China, 
some  say,  as  large  as  pullets,  and  as  delicate  eating ; 
those  of  Brazil,  Madagascar,  and  the  Maldives,  called 
Vampire  bats,  are  very  large,  and  suck  the  blood  of 
men,  while  they  sleep,  fastening  upon  some  uncov- 
ered part,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  refresh  the 
sufierer  by  the  fanning  of  their  wings,  who  is  in 
very  great  danger,  unless  he  awakes. 

BATANiEA  was  the  same  as  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bashan,  (which  see,)  and  was  part  of  the 
territory  given  to  Herod  Antipas,  at  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great 

BATH,  or  Ephah,  a  Hebrew  measure,  containing 
seven  gallons,  foiur  pints,  liquid  measure ;  or  three 
pecks,  three  pints,  dry  measure.  Some  have  imagin- 
ed that  there  was  a  sacred  bath,  different  from  the 
common,  containing  a  bath  and  half  of  the  other ; 
which  they  endeavor  to  prove  by  what  is  said,  1 
Kings  vii.  26.  of  Solomon's  molten  sea,  that  it  con- 
tained 2000  baths ;  conipared  with  2  Chron.  iv.  5. 
which  says  that  it  held  ^KX)  baths;  but  this  difler- 
ence  is  easily  reconciled.  (See  Sea.)  The  LXX 
render  this  word  sometimes  pal^ ;  sometimes  ^ar^ir-  | 


Ti.g;  (2  Chron.  iv.  5.)  sometimes  xtqafnoi,  Isaiah  v.  10. 
The  ancient  Latin  version  translates  it  lagtna.  It 
was  the  tenth  part  of  the  homer,  in  liquid  things,  as 
the  ephah  was  in  dry  measure,  Ezek.  xlv.  11. 

BATH-KOL,  davf^hter  qf  the  vmce,  the  name  by 
which  the  Jewish  wnters  distinguish  what  they  called 
a  revelation  from  God,  after  verbal  prophecy  had 
ceased  in  Israel;  i.  e.  after  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.     The  generality  of  tiieir 
traditions  and  customs  are  founded  on  this  Bath- 
Kol,  which,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  has  shown,  was  a  fan- 
tastical way  of  divination,  like  the  Sortes  Virgiliauae 
anfiong  the  heathen.    For,  as  with  tliem,  the  words 
first  opened  upon  in  the  works  of  that  poet,  were  the 
oracle  whereoy   they  proniosticated  those  future 
events  which  they  desired  to  be  informed  of;  so 
with  the  Jews,  when  thev  appealed  to  Bath-Kol,  the 
next  words  which  they  should  hear  drop  from  any 
one's  mouth  were  taken  as  the  desired  oracle. 

BATH-SHEBA,  or  Bathshua,  (1  Chr.  iii.  5.)  the 
daughter  of  Eliam,  or  Ammiel,  and  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  David  having  found  the  means  of  grati- 
fying his  guilty  passion  with  Bath-sheba,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  she  became  pregnant,  he  further 
added  to  his  crime  by  procuring  the  death  of  Uriah 
4ier  husband,  2  Sam.  xi.  After  her  husband's  death, 
Bath-sheba  mourned  as  usual ;  which  ceremony  being 
over,  David  brought  her  to  his  house,  and  married 
her ;  soon  after  which  she  was  deUvered  of  a  son. 
The  Lord  sent  Nathan  to  David,  to  convince  him  of 
his  sin,  and  to  threaten  his  punishment  by  the  death 
of  this  child,  which  occurred  on  the  seventh  day. 
After  this,  Bath-sheba  became  the  mother  of  Solo- 
mon, Shammuah,  Shobab,  and  Nathan,  1  Chron.  iii. 
5 ;  2  Sam.  v.  14. 

BATH-ZACHARIAS,  a  place  near  Bethsura, 
celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  between  Antiochus 
Eupator,  and  Judas  Maccabteus,  1  Mace.  vi.  30.  Epi- 
phanius  says,  the  prophet  Habakkuk  was  bom  in  the 
territories  of  Bath-zacharias. 

BATTLEMENT,  a  wall  round  the  lop  of  flat- 
roofed  houses ;  as  were  those  of  the  Jews,  and  otlier 
eastern  people.  (See  House.)  The  Jews  were  en- 
joined to  adopt  this  precanti^n  against  accidents,  un- 
der tlie  penalty  of  death,  i^cut.  xxii.  8.  In  Jer.  v. 
10,  the  term  appears  to  denote  towers,  walls,  and 
other  fortifications  of  a  city. 

BAY-TREE.  This  is  mentioned  once  in  the 
English  Bible,  (Psalm  xxxvii.  35,  36.)  but  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  word  (miw)  denotes  rather  an  indigenous 
tree,  one  not  transplanted,  but  growing  in  its  oA>n 
native  soil. 

BDELLIUM,  (nSna,)  occurs  Gen.  ii.  12 ;  Nunihrr? 
xi.  7.  Compare  Exod.  xvi.  31.  It  is  comnionl} 
supposed  that  the  bdellium  is  a  gum  from  a  ti^  tv 
conunon  in  Arabia  and  the  East.  Pliny  (lib.  .vii 
cap.  9.)  says,  the  best  bdellium  comos  from  l>ar 
tria;  that  the  tree  which  produces  it  is  bhu  k,  i»: 
large  as  an  oUve-tree,  its  leaves  like  tlioso  of  an  nrk 
ond  fts  fruit  Uke  that  of  the  capcr-trcc.  Tin  ro  i: 
bdellium  likewise  in  the  Indies,  in  Media,  aiul  }i 
Babylonia.  Moses  savs  the  manna  of  the  Isnn  litc: 
was  of  the  color  of  odelUum,  Numb.  xi.  7.  [l>r. 
this  substance,  whatever  it  was,  is  mentioned  oicu* 
with  gold  and  gems;  while  bdcUium  is  certainly  iu> 
so  remarkable  a  gifl  of  nature  as  to  deserve  x\\\ 
classification,  or  as  that  the  production  of  it  shoiih 
confer  on  Hbvilah  a  peculiar  celebrity.  Hence  tin 
opinion  of  the  Jewish  writers  is  not  to  be  coiitiri  ii 
ed,  which  Bochart  has  discussed,  (Hicroz.  ii.  ()/4 
seq.)  viz.  that  pearls  are  to  be  here  understood,  ot 
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which  great  quantities  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  gulf  and  in  India,  and  which  might  not 
inaptly  be  compared  with  maima,  as  in  Num. 
xL  7.    R. 

BEAM,  see  Ete,  p.  422. 

BEAM,  the  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  belonging 
to  a  wearer's  loom,  on  which  the  web  is  {piuiiULlly 
rolled  as  it  is  woven,  Judg.  xvL  14 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  7. 

BEAR,  (3n.)  Bears  were  common  in  Palestine ; 
David  says,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  36.)  he  had  often  fought 
with  bears  and  Uons.  Elisha  having  prophetic^y 
cursed  some  lads  of  Bethel,  for  insultme  him,  two 
she  bears  issued  from  a  neighboring  Ibrest,  and 
wounded  forty-two  of  them,  2  Kings  iL  23, 24.  (See 
Elisha.)  The  sacred  writers,  to  express  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  man  transported  by  passion,  say,  **  He  is 
chafed  in  his  mind,  as  a  bear  bereaved,"  2  Sam.  xviL 
8.  There  are  white  b^ars  in  the  north ;  but  they 
were,  probably,  unknown  in  Palestine. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (xi.  7.)  describing  the  happi- 
ness of  the  flfeanah's  reign,  says,  the  ox  and  the  bear 
shall  feed  together.  Daniel,  (vii.  5.)  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  great  monarchies,  represents  that  of 
the  Persians  under  the  figure  of  a  bear  havinff  three 
rows  of  teeth ;  by  this,  perhaps,  principally  mtend- 
ingCyrus. 

BEARD.  The  Hebrews  wore  their  beards,  but 
had,  doubdess,  in  common  with  other  Asiatic  na* 
tiona,  several  fiishions  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
drew.  Moses  forbids  them  (Lev.  xix.  27.)  *f  to  cut 
off  entirely  the  angle,  or  extremity,  of  their  beard," 
that  is,  to  avoid  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
left  only  a  little  tuft  of  beard  at  the  extremity  of 
their  chirts.  The  Jews,  in  some  places,  at  this  day 
suffer  a  little  fillet  of  hair  to  ffrow  from  below  the 
eare  to  the  chin ;  where,  as  well  as  upon  their  lower 
fips,  their  beards  are  long.  When  they  mourned 
they  entirely  shaved  the  hair  of  their  heads  and 
beards,  and  neglected  to  trim  their  beards,  to  regu- 
late them  into  neat  order,  or  to  remove  what  nrew 
on  their  upper  lips  and  cheeks,  Jer.  xli.  5 ;  xlvih.  37. 
In  times  or  grief  and  afiliction,  they  plucked  away 
the  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards ;  a  mode  of  ex- 
presan^  grief  common  to  other  nations  under  great 
calamities.     See  Shaving. 

The  custons  of  nations,  in  respect  to  this  part  of 
the  human  countenance,  have  differed  so  widely, 
that  it  is  not  easy,  among  us,  who  treat  the  beard  as 
on  encumbrance,  to  conceive  properly  of  the  impor- 
tance which  is  attached  to  it  in  the  East.  The  terms 
in  which  most  of  the  Levitical  laws  that  notice  the 
beard  are  expressed,  are  obscure  to  us,  by  the  very 
reason  of  their  being  familiar  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressMl.  Perhaps  the  following  quota- 
tions may  contribute  to  throw  a  light,  at  least  upon 
some  of  them :  **  The  first  care  of  an  Ottoman  prince, 
when  he  comes  to  the  throne,  is,  to  let  his  beard 
grow,  to  which  sultan  Mustapha  added,  the  dyeing 
of  it  black,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  apparent 
on  the  dav  of  hia  first  appearance,  when  he  was  to 
gird  on  the  sabre ;  a  ceremony  by  which  he  takes 
poasenion  of  the  throne,  and  answering  the  corona- 
tion among  us."  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  So, 
De  la  Motraye  tells  us,  (p.  247.J  "That  the  new  sul- 
tan's beard  had  not  been  permitted  to  grow,  but  only 
■ncc  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor;  and  was 
veiy  short,  it  being  customary  to  shave  the  Ottoman 
princes,  as  a  mark  of  their  subjection  to  the  reign- 
mg  emperor.''  Niebuhr  says,  "In  the  year  1^ 
Kerim  Khan  sent  to  demand  payment  of  the  tribute 
doe  for  his  poasessions  in  Kermesir ;  but  Mur  Ma- 
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henna  mahreated  the  officer  who  was  sent  on  the 
errand,  and  caused  his  beard  to  be  cut  off."  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  148.  Eng.  edit.)  This  will  remind  the  resder 
of  the  insult  offered  to  the  ambassadors  of  J^vid, 
by  Hanun,  (2  Sam.  x.)  which  insult,  however,  seem* 
to  have  had  a  peculiarity  in  it-— of  shaving  one  half 
of  the  beard ;  i.  e.  the  beard  on  one  side  of  the  fiMse. 
On  this  subject,  we  translate  fi^m  Niebuhr  (French 
edit.)  the  following  remarks:  "The  orientals  have 
divers  manners  of  lettingthe  beard  grow ;  the  Jews^ 
in  Turkej^,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  preserve  th^  beard 
firoin  their  youth;  and  it  differs  firom  that  of  the 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  in  that  they  do  not 
shave  it  either  at  the  ears  or  the  temples.  The  Arabe 
keep  theur  whiskers  very  short ;  some  cut  them  off 
entirely ;  but  they  never  shave  off  the  beard.  In 
the  mountains  of  Yemen,  where  strangers  are  sel- 
dom seen,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  appear  shaven ;  they 
supposed  our  European  servant,  who  had  only  Wli]»- 
kers,  had  committea  some  crime,  for  which  we  had 
punished  him,  by  cutting  off  his  beard.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Turks  have  commonly  long  whiskers ; 
the  beard  among  them  is  a  mark  of  honor.  The 
slaves  and  certain  domestics  of  the  great  lords,  are 
forced  to  cut  it  off,  and  dare  not  keep  an3r  part  of  it, 
but  whiskers ;  the  Persians  have  lonff  wmskers,  end 
clip  their  beaitl  short  with  scissors,  which  has  an  un- 
pleasant appearance  to  strangers.  The  Kurds  shave 
the  beard,  but  leave  the  whiskers,  and  a  band  of  hair 
on  the  cheeks.  The  true  Arabs  have  black  beards, 
yet  some  old  men  dye  their  white  beards  red ;  but 
this  is  thought  to  be  to  hide  their  age ;  and  is  rather 
blamed  than  praised.  The  Persians  blacken  their 
beards  much  more ;  and,  probably,  do  so  to  extreme 
old  age,  in  order  to  pass  for  younger  than  they  really 
are.  The  Turks  do  the  same  in  some  cases.  [How 
differently  Solomon  thought!  Prov.  xx.  29.  "The 
glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength,  and  the 
beauty  of  old  men  is  the  gray  head.'*]  When  the 
younffer  Turks,  after  having  been  shaven,  let  their 
bear£  grow,  they  recite  aJMOf  which  is  considered 
as  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  off;  (compare  Numb.  vi.  18 ; 
Acts  xxi.  24.)  and  when  any  one  cuts  off  his  beard, 
he  may  be  very  severely  punished,  (at  Basra,  at 
least,  to  300  blows  with  a  stick.)  He  would  also  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  those  of  his  faith.  A  Ma- 
hometan, at  Basra,  having  shaved  his  beard 
when  drunk,  fled  secretly  to  India,  not  daring  to 
return,  for  fear  of  public  scorn,  and  judicial  punish- 
ment" 

"Although  the  Hebrews  took  great  care  of  their 
beards,  to  fiishion  them  when  they  were  not  in 
mourning,  and  on  the  contrary,  did  not  trim  them 
when  they  were  in  mourning ;  yet  I  do  not  observe 
that  their  regard  for  them  amounted  to  any  venera- 
tion fi)r  their  beard.  On  the  contrary,  the  Arabians 
have  BO  much  respect  for  their  beards,  that  they  look 
on  them  as  sacred  ornaments  gven  by  God  to 
distinguish  them  firom  women.  They  never  shave 
them;  nothing  can  be  more  infiunous  than  for  a 
man  to  be  shaved ;  they  make  the  preservation  of 
their  beards  a  capital  point  of  religion,  because  Mar 
hornet  never  cut  off  his ;  it  is  likewise  a  mark  of 
authority  and  liberty  among  them,  as  well  as  among 
the  Turks ;  the  Persians,  who  clip  them,  and  shave 
above  the  jaw,  are  reputed  heretics.  The  razor  is 
never  drawn  over  the  srand  signior's  fiice ;  they  who 
serve  in  the  seraglio,  have  their  beard  shaved,  as  a 
sign  of  servitude ;  they  do  not  suffer  it  to  grow  till 
the  sultan  has  set  them  at  liberty,  which  is  bestowed 
as  a  reward  upon  them,  and  is  always  accompanied 
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with  some  employment  Urnnarried  young  men 
may  cut  their  beards ;  but  when  married,  especially 
if  parents,  they  forbear  doing  so,  to  show  that  they 
are  become  wiser,  have  renounced  the  vanities  of 
youth,  and  think  now  of  superior  things.  When 
thev  comb  their  beards,  they  hold  a  handkerchief  on 
their  knees,  and  gather  carefully  the  hairs  that  fall ; 
and  when  Uiey  Imve  got  together  a  proper  quantity, 
they  fold  them  up  in  paper,  and  carry  them  to  the 
place  where  they  bury  the  dead.  Amons  them  it 
18  more  infiunous  for  any  one  to  have  his  beard  cut 
off,  than  among  us  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or  brand- 
ed with  a  hot  iron.  Many  men  in  that  country 
would  prefer  death  to  such  a  punishment.  The 
wives  kiss  their  husbands'  beards,  and  children  their 
fethers',  when  they  come  to  salute  them ;  the  men 
kiss  one  another's  beards  reciprocally,  when  they 
salute  in  the  streets,  or  come  from  a  journey.  They 
say,  that  the  beard  is  the  perfection  of  the  human 
face,  which  would  be  more  disfigured  by  having  this 
cut  off,  than  by  lodng  the  nose.  They  admire  and 
envy  those  who  have  fine  beards :  *  Fny  do  but  see, 
they  cry,  that  beard ;  the  very  sight  of  it  would  per- 
suade any  one  that  he,  to  whom  it  belongs,  is  an 
honest  man.'  If  any  one  with  a  fine  beard  is  guilty 
of  an  unbecoming  action,  *  What  a  disadvantage  is 
this,  they  say,  to  such  a  beard !  How  much  such  a 
beard  is  to  be  pitied.!'  If  they  would  correct  any 
one's  mistakes,  they  will  tell  him, '  For  shame  of  your 
beard !  Does  not  the  confijsion  that  follows  such  an 
action  light  on  your  beard  ?'  If  they  entreat  any 
one,  or  use  oaths  in  affirming,  or  denying,  any  tliinff, 
they  say,  *  I  conjure  you  by  your  beard, — ^by  the  liie 
of  your  beard, — to  grant  me  this,'— or,  *  by  your 
beard,  this  is,  or  is  not,  so.'  They  say  further,  in 
the  way  of  acknowledgment,  'May  God  preserve 
your  blessed  beard !  May  God  pour  out  his  bless- 
mgs  on  your  beard  t'  And  in  comparisons,  <  This  is 
more  valuable  than  one's  beard.' "  Mceurs  des  Anibee, 
par  M.  D'Arvieuz,  chap.  viL 

These  accounts  may  contribute  to  iUustrate  several 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  dishonor  done  by  David 
to  his  beard,  of  letting  his  spittle  fall  on  it,  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  13.)  seems  at  once  to  have  convinced  Achish  of 
his  beinff  distempered:  q.  d.  *'No  man  in  good 
health,  of  body  and  mind,  would  thus  defile  what 
we  esteem  so  honorable  as  his  beard."  If  the  beard 
be  thus  venerated,  we  perceive  tlie  unport  of  Mephi- 
bosheth's  neglect,  in  his  not  trimming  it,  2  Sam.  xix. 
24.  If  men  kiss  one  another^s  beardSf  when  they  sa- 
lute in  the  streets,  or  when  one  of  them  is  lately 
come  from  a  journey,  then  we  may  discover  traces 
of  deeper  dissimulation  in  the  behavior  of  Joab  to 
Amasa  (9  Sam.  xx.  9.)  than  has  generally  been  no- 
ticed :  *'  And  Joab  held  in  his  right  hand  the  beard 
of  Amasa,  that  he  might  give  it  a  kissJ*^  No  wonder 
that  while  this  act  or  fiiendship,  of  gratulation  after 
long  absence,  occupied  Amasa^s  attention,  he  did  not 
perceive  the  sword  that  was  in  Joab's  kjl  hand.  The 
action  of  Joab  was,  indeed,  a  high  compliment,  but 
neither  suspicious  nor  unusual ;  and  to  tnis  compli- 
ment Amasa  paying  attention,  and,  no  doubt,  return- 
ing it  with  answeruile  politeness,  he  could  little  ex- 
pect the  fatal  event  that  Joab's  perfidy  produced. 
(See  further  on  this  perfidy  of  Joab  under  Arms  and 
AaMoa.)  Was  perhaps  the  behavior  of  Judas  to 
Jesus  something  like  this  behavior  of  Joab  to  Ama- 
sa?—a  worthy  example  worthily  imitated ! 

The  cutting  off  the  beard  is  mentioned  (Isaiah  xv. 
3.)  as  a  token  of  mourning ;  and  as  such  it  appears 
to  be  veiy  expressive :  (Jor.  xli.  5.)  ^  Fourscore  men 


came  fi^m  Samaria,  having  their  beards  ahaveD,  and 
their  clothes  rent" — See,  also,  chap,  xlviii.  37.  Is 
not  this  custom  somewhat  illustrated  by  the  idea 
which  the  Arabs  attached  to  the  shaven  servant  of 
Niebuhr,  i.  e.  as  a  kind  of  punishment  suffered  for 
guilt,  expressed  or  implied  ? 

BEAST,  an  animal  destitute  of  reason ;  but  the    * 
word  is  usually  employed  to  signify  a  quadruped 
Uving  on  land.    Groa  created  the  oeastB  of  the  earth, 
and  man,  on  the  sixth  day ;  and  brought  the  fowls 
and  the  beasts  to  Adam,  to  receive  their  names; 
that  he  might  begin  his  exercise  of  that  dominion 
which  was  ffiven  to  liim  over  the  inferior  creatures. 
After  the  deluge  the  flesh  of  beasts  was  given  to  man 
as  food,  but  the  blood  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  or 
even  to  be  shed  with  violence.    By  the  law  (Exod. 
xxi.  28,  29.)  every  beast  which  should  kill  a  man,  or 
become  abominably  polluted,  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
Lev.  XX.  15, 16.  In  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  provision  is 
made  for  the  rest  of  domestic  animals;  and  as  a 
memorial  of  the  saving  of  the  first-bom  Hebrews, 
and  the  first-bom  among  their  cattle,  in  the  last  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  first-bom  of  each  were  to 
be  consecrated  to  the  Lord.    The  Egyptians,  and 
other  idolatrous  people,  adored  beasts,  the  souls  of 
which  they  thought  to  be  endowed  with  reason. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  was  common  in  the 
East,  and  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  is  mani- 
fest firom  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
Father  Pardies,  a   Jesuit,    wrote    concerning  the 
knowledge  of  beasts;  to  show,  that  they  are  not  . 
destitute  of  thought  or  understapding.     WilUs  like- 
wise wrote  on  the  souls  of  beasts.    Solomon,  in  £c- 
clesiastes,  whether  he  proposes  his  own  thoughts, 
or  those  of  the  philosophers  and  fr'ee-thinkers  of  his 
time,  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  which  might 
be  understood  to  insinuate  that  beasts  possess  under- 
standing, and  reasonable  souls.    **  1  have  said  in  my 
heart  concerning  the  sons  of  men,  that  they  might 
see  that  they  memselves  are  beasts ;   for,  as  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one 
breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a 
beast.    Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth 
upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  ffoeth  down- 
ward to  the  eartli  ?"  Eccl.  iii.  18,  19,  §1.     But  we 
should  widely  mistake  the  import  of  such  passaces, 
should  we  infer  from  them,  that  beasts  are  equal  to 
man,  in  reason,  or  in  a  capacity  of  religion,  of  know- 
ing God,  of  attaining  celestial  felicity,  and  of  acting 
on  spiritual  principles.    The  knowledge,  reasoning, 
desires,  designs  of  beasts,  are  hmited  to  the  discern- 
ment of  what  may  contribute  to  tlieir  immediate 
and  instant  enjoyment,  their  temporal  happiness,  and 
the  multiplication  of  their  species.     They  can  and 
do,  indeed,  determine  between  hot  and  cold,  be- 
tween enjoyment  and  pain,  safety  and  danger ;  but 
not  between  moral  good  and  evil,  between  just  and 
unjust,  lawful  and  unlawful.     But,  it  is  asked,  what 
becomes  of  the  animating  principle  of  beasts,  when 
separated  fit>m  matter?    We  have    no   principles 
whereby  we  can  discover  this.    We  know  that  God 
created  all  things  for  his  glory ;  but  can  beasts  be 
capable  of  an  active  knowledge  and  love  of  their 
Creator  ?    If  not,  he  must  be  glorified  by  tbeiu  some 
other  way ;  as,  doubtless,  he  is  glorified  passively  by 
simple  matter ;  but  surely  not  in  any  other  sense, 
than  as  showing  forth  his  glory,  his  wisdom,  ai  d 
his  power.     On  this  subject,  we  should  recur  to  tlie 
distmctions  of  life; — body,  soul,  spirit      Body  we 
grant  them ;  soul,  i.  e.  animal  life,  we  also  grant  tlieni ; 
his  they  (njoy  up  to  fixed  degrees,  each  possessing 
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CM  kind,  degree,  power,  and  duration,  appropriate 
to  its  species ;  transmitting  thai  to  its  posteri^,  but 
without  improrement  as  without  variation.  Herein 
tibe  animal  life,  or  soul,  is  distinct  from  reason ;  which 
is  infinitely  yarious,  capable  of  unHmited  improve- 
ments, and  of  strong  desires  after  still  further  acqui- 
sitiona.  Instinct,  men,  is  a  confined,  contented, 
satisfied  quality ;  reason  is  directly  the  contrary ;  and 
this  strongly  characterizes  the  active  nature  of  spirit, 
which  is  a  higher  principle  of  life,  bestowed  on  man 
for  higher  purposes  of  existence.  fSee  Animals.^ 
Our  translators  have  rendered  C^a  (Rev.  iv.  6,  &c.) 
heatts^  instead  of  lioing  creatures^  as  the  word  de- 
notes. 
BEATEN-WORK,  see  Idol. 
BED.  This  word  fi^squently  occurs  in  the  English 

vermon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  in  many 
cases  calculated  to 
mislead  and  perplex 
the  reader.  The 
beds  used  in  the 
East  are  very  differ- 
ent firom  those  in  this 
part  of  the  world  ; 
and  an  attention  to 
this  is  indispensable 
to  the  right  appre- 
hension of  several 
passages  of  Holy 
Writ  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  use 
of  chairs  is  unknown 
in  the  EasL  The 
orientals  sit  or  recline  on  a  duan,  divan,  or  sofa,  that 
is,  a  part  of  the  room  raised  above  the  floor,  and 

Sreaa  with  a  carpet  in  winter,  and  in  summer  vrith 
le  mats,  and  having  cushions  or  bolsteri  placed 
sJong  the  back  to  lean  against.  These  divans  fre- 
<|uently  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bed,  with  the  addi- 
tion or  two  thick  cotton  quilts,  one  of  which,  folded 
double,  serves  as  a  mattrus,  the  other  as  a  covering. 
Such  a  bed  was  that  of  David,  1  Sam.  xix.  15. 
This  will  help  us  to  understand  several  pMBagea  of 
Scripture  otherwise  unintelligible:  Amos  in.  12. 
"^  As  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear ;  so  shall  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria 
m  the  ccmer  of  abed;**  that  is,  in  the  comer — ^which 
is  the  place  of  honor,  the  most  easy,  voluptuous,  in- 
dulging station — of  the  divaiL  Will  it  not  also  help 
us  to  ascertain  the  true  attitude  of  the  dying  Jacob, 
who,  when  Joseph  brought  his  two  sons  to  him, 
"strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon  the  bed,"— -the 
divan ;  and  who,  after  blessinff  his  sons,  not  **  gather- 
ed up  his  feet  into  the  bed,"  but  **  drew  diem  up  on 
the  oivan  ?"  Sometimes  the  beds  are  laid  on  the 
floor,  as  we  learn  fi*om  Sir  J.  Chardin,  Mr.  Hanway, 
Dr.  RuBsell,  and  other  travellers.  Mr.  Hanway 
describes  the  beds  in  Persia  as  consisting  ^  only  of 
two  cotton  quilts,  one  of  which  was  folded  double, 
and  served  as  a  mattraas,  and  the  other  as  a  cover- 
ing, with  a  larve  flat  pillow  for  the  head."  Was  it 
not  on  such  abed  that  Saul  slept,!  Sam.  xzvi.  7.  ? 
Abo,  that  on  which  the  paralytic  was  let  down, 
Luke  V.  19.?  The  Psahnist  says,  (PsaL  vL  6.)  ''I 
am  weary  with  my  groaning,  all  tfie  night  I  make 
my  bed  to  swim ;  [me  divan  on  which  I  am  placed ;) 
I  water  my  couch  (or  the  divan  furniture)  with  my 
fears."  Is  it  not  good  sense  to  say,  *^  My  tean  not 
only  eopionaly  wet  the  divan,  or  mattrass    the  upper 


part  on  which  I  lie,  but  they  run  over  it,  and  even 
extend  to  the  lower  part — the  broad  part — of  the  di- 
van, and  wet  that  also  ?"  i.  e.  the  heiTs  feet  of  our 
translators.    It  is  said,  Deut  iiL  11.  **  The  bedstead 
(v-yjf)  of  Og  was  a  bedstead  of  iron."    It  may  be 
thought,  that  our  trandators,  in  rendering  this  word 
hedateadj  intended  the  broad  smooth  part,  or  floor, 
of  the  divan ;  unless  it  should  rather  be  referred  to 
the  covering  of  that  part,  i.  e.  the  carpet,  or  scarlet 
cloth,  though  it  possibly  might  denote  both  floor 
and  covering,  as  we  say  in  common  speech,  ^  the 
floor  of  a  room,"  notwithstanding  the  room  may  be 
covered  by  a  carpet     Either  sense  of  the  word 
takes  ofi^  much  occasion  for  wonder  on  account  of 
the  dimensions  of  this  bedstead,  or  divan,  of  Og, 
which  appeara  to  have  been  about  fifteen  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  six  feet  ten  inches  broad ;  and  to  have 
been  made  of  iron  (its  supporters,  at  least)  instead 
of  wood,  as  was  customary.     English  ideas  have 
measured  this  huge  piece  of  furniture  by  English 
bedsteads ;  but,  had  it  been  recollected  that  neither 
the  divan,  nor  its  covering,  is  so  closely  commensu- 
rate to  the  usual  size  of  a  person  as  our  bedsteads 
in  England  are,  no  inconsiderable  allowance  would 
have  been  made  in  the  dimensions  of  the  bed  for 
the  repose  of  this  martial  prince.    We  may  now 
also  eimkiin  that  very  difficult  passage,  Ezek.  ziiL 
18.  ''Wo  to  those  women  that  sew  pillows  to  all 
arm-holes,  and  make  kerchieft  on  the  head  of  every 
stature,  to  hunt  souls!"  &.c^   These  words  seem  to 
contain  these  ideas ;  those  who  utter  false  prophe- 
cies, to  soothe  the  mind  of  the  wicked,  are  compared 
by  the  prophet  to  women  who  study  and  employ 
eveiy  art  to  allure  by  voluptuousness ; — against  such 
he    declares  wo:  ''Wo   to    those   who  sew,  em- 
broider, luxurious  cushions  for  all  elbows,  L  e.  to 
suit  the  dimensions  of  persons  of  all  a^;  those 
who  make  pillovrs,  bolsters,  or  perhaps  quilts,  cover- 
ings, (not  kerchieft,)  for  heads  of  every  stature,  stu- 
diously suitinff  themselves  to  all  condutions,  cMmci- 
ties,  ages,  making  eflfeminacy  more  effeminate,"  &c. 
The  cu^ons,  then,  were  not  to  be  sewed  to  all  arm- 
holes,  and  carried  about  the  person,  as  our  transla- 
tion seems  to  imply ;  but  they  were  to  be  so  soft  in 
their  texture,  so  nicely  adapted  in  their  dimensions 
to  suit  dfl  leaning  arms,  as  to  produce  their  fiill  vo* 
luptuous  effect.     These  the  prophet  compares  to 
toDs,  snares,  &c.  in  which  the  persons  were  caught, 
into  which  they  were  chased,  decoyed ;  like  animals 
hunted  by  a  surrounding  company,  which  drives 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  or  trap,  where  their  cap- 
ture, or  destruction,  is  inevitsble,  according  to  me 
eastern  mode  of  hunting;  from   these  compulsive 
seducers  he  foretells  delivery,  &c.  ver.  20.    Under- 
stood diuB,  the  passage  becomes  easy  and  plain,  and 
analogous  to  the  usages  of  the  country  wherein  it 
was  delivered.    Comp.  Prov.  vi.  26. 

This  also  explains  how  Haman  (Esther  vii.  8.) 
not  only  "stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life,"  but 
was  "  fallen  on  the  bed— the  divan — ^whereon  Es- 
ther" was  ntting.  We  see,  too,  the  nature  of  the 
order  of  Saul  to  bring  up  David  to  him,  that  he 
might  "kill  him  in  his  bed.^'  (1  Sam.  xix.  15.)  Was 
the  pillow  of  goats'  hair  a  divan  cushion,  perhafML 
stufled  with  goats'  hair  instead  of  cotton ;  and  laid 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  disorderly  atti- 
tude and  appearance  of  a  sick  man  ? — Other  paanges 
the  reader  wiU  observe  for  himself. 

Nothing  sounds  more  uncouth  to  English  eais,  than 
to  hear  of  a  person  canying  his  bed  aSout  with  him. 
To  order  a  man,  miraculouuy  healed,  to  do  this,  is 
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80  Btrangc  to  us,  that  although  we  discover  iu  it  a 
eoDvineing  proof  of  his  restoration  to  bodily  strength, 
yet  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  with  the  Phari- 
sees, ''Who  bade  thee  carry  thy  bed?"  But,  when 
properly  explained,  the  apparent  incongruity  vanish- 
es before  our  better  understanding.  Such  a  kind 
of  mattress,  or  even  the  ample  quilt^  above  spoken 
o^  might  be  the  bed  (xQu^^arov)'  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  vnis  often,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  occupier,  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  cushion,  to  complete  it.  So,  Mark  ii. 
4, 11.  *•  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,"  i.  e.  thy  mattrass — 
the  covering  sprtad  under  thee.  Acts  ix.  34.  Peter 
said  to  Eneas,  **  Arise,  and"  hereafter  ^  spread"  thy 
bed  **for  thyself  f* — thy  palsy  being  cured,  thou 
shaJt  be  able  not  only  to  do  that  service  for  tliyself, 
but  to  give  assistance  rather  than  to  ask  it.  Krabbaton^ 
then,  is  the  meanest  kind  of  bed  in  use :  our  truckle- 
bed,  or  any  other  which  is  supported  by  feet,  &c. 
cannot  jusdy  represent  it  Perhaps  our  sailors' 
h4mano€ks  are  the  nearest  to  it.  But  wc  arc  not  to 
suppose  that  all  beds  were  alike;  no  doubt,  that 
when  David  wanted  warmth,  his  attendants  would 
put  mattrasses  below,  and  coverlets  above,  to  pro- 
cure it  for  him.  Neither  are  we  to  understand,  when 
a  bed  is  the  subject  of  boasting,  that  it  consisted 
merely  of  the  krabbaUm^  or  plain  divan.  In  Prov. 
viL  16.  the  harlot  vaunts  of  her  bed,  as  highly 
ornamented  **with  tapestry-work — ^with  brocade 
I  have  brocaded,  bedecked  my  bed ;  the  covering 
of  it  is  of  the  fine  yam  of  Egypt,  embossed  with  em- 
broidery." This  description  may  be  much  illus- 
trated by  the  account  M^ich  Baron  du  Tott  gives 
of  a  bed ;  in  which  he  was  expected  to  sleep,  and  in 
which  he  might  have  slept,  had  not  European  habit 
incapacitated  him  from  tnat  enjoyment.  *'  The  time 
for  taking  our  repose  was  now  come,  and  we  were 
conducts  into  another  large  room,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  kind  of  bed  ;  without  bedstead,  or  cur- 
tains. Though  the  coverlet  and  pillows  exceeded  in 
magnificence  the  richness  of  the  sofa  which  likewise 
ornamented  the  apartment,  I  foresaw  that  I  could 
expect  but  httle  rest  on  this  bed,  and  had  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  its  make  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner. FUUen  nuxUrasses  of  quUted  cotton^  about  three 
inchu  wicky  placed  one  upon  another,  fonned  the 
ffroond-work,  and  were  covered  by  a  sheet  of  In- 
dian linen,  sewed  on  the  last  mattress.  A  coverlet 
of  green  satin,  adorned  with  gold  embroidered  in  em- 
bowed  work,  was  in  like  manner  fastened  to  the  two 
sheets,  the  ends  of  which,  turned  in,  were  sewed 
down  alternately.  Two  large  pillows  of  crimson 
satin,  covered  tcuh  the  like  eamhroiaery,  in  which  there 
was  no  wcmt  of  gold  or  spangles,  rested  on  two  cush- 
ions of  the  so^  brought  near  to  serve  for  a  back, 
and  intended  to  support  our  heads.  The  taking  of 
the  pillows  entirely  away,  would  have  been  a  good 
resource,  if  we  had  had  any  bolster ;  and  the  expe- 
dient of  turning  the  other  side  upwards  having  only 
served  to  show  they  were  embroidered  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  bottom,  we  at  last  detennined  to  lay 
our  handkerchief  over  them,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  our  being  very  sensible  of  the  embossed 
ornaments  underneath."  (Vol.  i.  p.  95.)  Here  we 
have  many  mattrasses  of  ouilted  cotton  ;  a  sheet  of 
Indian  linen,  (query,  muslm,  or  the  fine  linen  of 
^^ypt  ^}  ^  coverlet  of  green  satin,  embossed ;  two 
larae  pillows,  embossed  ako ;  two  cushions  from  the 
som,  to  form  a  back.  So  that  we  see,  an  eastern 
bed  m«r  be  an  article  of  furniture  sufficiently  com- 
plieatea. 


This  description,  compared  with  a  note  of  De  la 
Motrave,  (p.  172.)  leads  to  the  supposdtion,  that  some- 
thing uke  what  he  speaks  of  as  called  makass,  i.  e.  a 
bro(^ed  covering  for  show,  is  what  the  harlot  boasts 
of,  as  being  the  upper  covering  to  her  divan.  "  On 
a  rich  sofa,"  he  says,  «*  was  ajalse  covering  of  plain 
green  silk,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  in  the  hall ; 
but  I  lifted  it  up,  while  the  two  eunuchs  who  were 
with  us  had  their  backs  turned,  and  I  found  that  die 
MAKASS  of  the  minders  were  a  very  rich  brocade,  witli 
a  gold  ground,  and  flowered  with  silk  of  several  col- 
ors, and  the  cushions  of  green  velvet  also  grounded 
with  gold,  and  flowered  like  them."  Mte. — **  The 
minders  have  two  covers,  one  of  wliich  is  called 
MAKASS,  for  ornament ;  and  the  other  to  preserve 
that,  especially  when  they  are  rich,  as  tliesc  were.^ 
This  was  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople.  It  is 
perfectly  in  character,  for  the  harlot,  who  (Prov.  ix. 
14.)  ^sits  on  a  kind  of  throne  at  her  door,"  and  who 
in  this  passage  boasts  of  all  her  showy  embellish- 
ments, to  mention  whatever  is  gaudy,  even  to  the 
tinsel  bedeckiugs  of  her  room,  her  furniture  and  her 
makasses,  assmning  nothing  less  than  regal  dignity 
in  words  and  description  ;  though  her  apartment  be 
the  way  to  hell,  and  the  alcove  contaimng  her  bed 
he  the  very  lurking  chamber  of  death. 

A  query  may  be  added,  whether  the  ivory  beds  of 
Amos  (vi.  4.)  were  not  the  divan  whereon  the  cover- 
ings were  laid.  These  might  be  ornamented  with 
ivory ;  and  to  this  sense  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word 
mitteh  agrees.  In  this  acceptation  there  is  no  repeti- 
tion in  the  prophet's  words,  when  he  mentions 
voluptuaries  **  lying  upon  mittehs — divans— their 
firame-work  ornamented  with  ivory  ;  and  stretchiDg 
themselves  (yawning  ?)  upon  the  couches-— coverings 
of  those  divans;  meaning  carpets,  splendid  cushious, 
&c.  All  these  embelUshments,  these  enervating  lux- 
uries, tlie  nature,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  actions  of 
these  voluptuaries,  agree  witii  the  expected  delights 
of  an  alcove  ;  they  agree  also  with  what  has  l^en 
collected  firom  those  ancient  writers  who  censured 
the  luxury  of  which  they  werp  witnesses  in  their 
time ;  luxury  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was 
brought  from  the  East,  from  Persia,  from  Syria, 
from  the  land  of  silk,  of  calico,  and  of  canopies. 

We  are  now,  it  is  evident,  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  as  much  elegance  (or,  at  least,  show  and  pom- 
posity) was  displayed  on  the  divans  and  their  mmi- 
ture,  which  servea  for  repose  by  night,  as  on  those 
used  by  day.  And  as  perhaps  die  same  furniture 
did  not  serve  both  day  and  night,  all  the  year  round, 
but  was  occasionally  changed,  it  seems  natural  to 
conclude,  that  in  a  great  house  there  must  be  con- 
siderable stores  of  such  furniture ;  which,  being  not 
a  little  cumbersome,  must  require  proper,  and  even 
lar^e,  rooms  and  warehouses,  in  which  to  keep  it. 
This  lends  to  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  (2  Kings 
xi.  2.)  Joash  and  his  nurse  were  hiddeti  six  years  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord — in  the  bed-chamber,  (nwsm  n^ia,) 
i.  e.  the  repository — or  store-room — for  tlie  beds — 
for  the  mattrasses  and  tiieir  numerous  accompani- 
ments ;  which,  being  bulky,  aflbrded  the  means  of 
forming  space  among  them  sufficient  to  receive  the 
child  and  his  nurse,  and  to  conceal  them  effectually. 
This  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  a  sacred  place,  where  none  but  priests  could 
enter  ;  and  where,  probably,  none  did  enter  but  the 
high-priest,  Jehoiada,  and  his  wife  Jehosheba.  This 
expkmation  banishes  all  ideas  of  an  English  bed- 
room in  the  house  of  die  Lord ;  (which,  to  keep  un« 
visited  during  six  years,  would  have  been  very  bus- 
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fMCioui ;)  it  resden  the  ooncealment  extremely  easy 
and  natiunly  siiice,  certainlyy  this  repositoiy  was 
under  the  charge  of  its  proper  keeper,  who,  only, 
maoaffed  its  ooncems ;  and  it  agrees  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  words.  Moreover,  if  the  infiint, 
Joash,  were  wounded,  apparently  to  death,  (as  Atha- 
Uah,  no  doubt,  thouj^t  him  irrecoyerablv^dead  be- 
fore she  left  hini,)  diis  Jarge  room  might  afford  more 
conyeniences  while  he  was  under  cure  from  his 
wounds  than  any  other  room  could  do ;  and  having 
been  safe  here  for  a  time,  where  better  could  they 
place  him  afterwards  ? 

In  closing  this  article,  we  should  note  the  various 
acceptations  of  the  word  divan,  or  duan :  (1.)  for  the 
raised  floor ;  (3.)  for  the  whole  settie  on  which  a 
person  (or  several  persons)  sits ;  (3.)  for  the  room 
that  contains  the  divan ;  (4.)  for  the  hall,  or  council 
chamber ;  so  called,  because  the  council  usualW  sits 
on  tiie  duan  coustructed  around  the  room ;  (5.)  for 
the  council  itself;  who  are  said  when  in  consulta- 
tion to  be  "miftvoft.^ 

BEBAN.  We  read  in  1  Sam.  xiL  11.  tiiat  the 
Lord  sent  several  deliverers  of  Israel ;  Jerubbaal,  Be- 
dan,  Jephtiiah,  SamueL  Jerubbaal  we  know  to  be 
Gideon ;  but  we  no  where  find  Bedan  among  the 
judges  of  laraeL  The  LXX,  instead  of  Bedan,  read 
Barak ;  others  think  Bedan  to  be  Jair,  of  M anasseh, 
who  judged  Israel  twenty-three  years,  Judg.  x.  S. 
There  was  a  Bedan,  great-grandson  to  Machir,  and 
Jair  was  descended  from  a  dau^ter  of  Machir. 
The  Chaldee,  the  rabbins,  and  after  them  the  gene- 
rality of  commentators,  conclude  that  Bedan  was 
Samson,  of  Dan ;  but  the  opinion  which  supposes 
Bedan  and  Jair  to  be  the  same  person  seems  the 
most  probable.  The  names  of  Samson  and  Barak 
were  added  in  many  Latin  copies,  before  the  cor- 
rections of  them,  by  the  Roman  censors,  were  pub- 
hshed.  The  edition  of  Sixtus  V.  reads,  *^  Jerooaal, 
et  Baldan,  et  Samson,  et  Barak,  et  Jephte.** 

BEE,  an  insect  producing  honey.  (See  Honet.) 
Bees  were  unclean  by  the  law.  Lev.  zL  23. 

BEEL-ZEBUB.  The  form  and  quaUty  of  this 
ridiculous  sod  have  been  much  disputed.  Beel-ze- 
bub,or,  as  ne  is  called  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  Beel- 
zebul,  or  Beel-zebut,  had  a  fbmous  temple  and  ora- 
cle at  Ekron,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Lntiel,  havine 
ftUen  from  the  terrace  of  his  house,  and  received 
dangerous  bruises,  sent  to  consuh  him,  whether  he 
should  recover,  2  Kings  i.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Beel-zebub  is  called  **  prince  of  the  devils,"  Matt  xii. 
94 ;  Mark  iiL  22 ;  Luke  zL  15.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
tiiat  the  name  of  Achor,  the  god  invoked  at  Gyrene 
uainst  flies,  comes  from  Accaron,  the  city  where 
Beel-zebub  was  worahipped;  others,  that  the  true 
name  which  the  Philistines  gave  to  their  deity,  was 
Bed-zebaeh,  god  of  sacrifice ;  or  Bed-zdniothy  god  of 
hosts,  or  Beel'xdndj  ffod  of  the  habitation,  or  of 
h^ven ;  and  that  the  Jews,  who  delighted  in  disfig- 
uring the  names  of  false  gods,  by  a  play  of  wor£, 
or  punning  upon  them,  and  who  were  scrupulous 
of  caliioc  them  by  their  proper  appellations,  pive 
him,  in  derimon,  that  of  jly  god,  or  rod  of  ordure. 
The  name  of  BttH-zehvUh  is  not  veiy  different  from 
that  of  Bed-ZMJmoXk,  god  of  hosts.  Some  comment- 
atora  suppose,  that  the  true  name  of  the  deity  was 
BelMuain,  the  god  of  heaven ;  others,  that  he  was 
called  the  "  godof  flies,"  because  he  defended  people 
from  these  insects ;  as  the  Eleans  adored  Jupiter  j 
and  the  Bomans  too,  thourii  not  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  but  of  *•  Hereules  Apomyius."  We  no  where 
read,  however,  that  killing  flies  was  one  of  the  la- 


bors of  Hercules.  OUiera  think  that  the  fly  or  beeUe 
accompanied  the  image  of  Baalzebub,  and  f;ave 
name  to  it :  **Baal  with  the  fly ;"  and  the  Egyptians, 
(who  lived  near  the  PhilistiQes,)  we  know,  paid  di- 
vine honora  to  the  beetle.  It  is  said  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  (chap.  ziL  8.)  that  God  sent  flies  and  wasps 
to  drive  the  Cauaanites  and  Ammonites  by  degrees 
out  of  Canaan ;  and  then  adds,  that  God  made  mose 
veiy  things,  to  which  they  paid  divine  honors,  the 
instruments  of  their  punishment;  which  indicates, 
that  they  adored  flies  and  wasps.  Besides,  it  really 
does  appear,  that  Ekron  and  its  neighborhood  is  pes- 
tered with  a  kind  of  fire-flv,  or  ctnctnne22<e,  whose 
stings  occasion  ''a  most  violent  buminff  tumor,"  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year.  Why  the  Jews,  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  called  Beelzebub  the  ^  prince  of  the 
devils,"  we  know  not.  The  Jews,  however,  accused 
him  of  driving  out  devils,  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub, 
prince  of  the  devils,  that  is,  of  Satan,  Lucifer,  or 
the  chief  of  the  rebel  angels,  as  appeara  b3r  our 
Lord's  answer :  **  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  di- 
vided afaiust  himself;  how  tiien  can  his  kingdom 
stand  ?"  Matt.  xii.  24. 

[Those  who  write  Bit;iti/9oi'|f .  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, derive  the  form  fi^om  3ut  S;;3  the  name  of  an 
idol  deity  among  the  Ekronites,  signifying  lord  qf 
JUcSfJly-haaly  Jly-god,  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  protect 
his  worshippers  from  the  torment  of  the  gnats  and 
flies  with  wnich  that  region  was  infested,  like  the 
ZfVff  ^o^v(o(  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the  Myagrius  of 
the  Romans ;  2  Kings  i.  2,  3, 16.  Those  who  write 
BtiXi^gifovX,  derive  it  from  Siat  Sjya,  i.  e.  either  lord  of 
the  dwdLing,  re^on,  sc.  of  the  demons,  thc-air ;  or^ 
with  more  probability,  deaa  stercoris,  firom  Sai  mUtcus^ 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rab.  TaL  641.)  They  suppose  the 
Jews  to  have  applied  this  appellation  to  Satan  as 
being  the  author  of  all  the  pollutions  and  abomina- 
tions of  idol  worship.  See  Jahii,  §  408.  iii.  Kuinoel 
on  Matt.  X.  25.    See  the  article  Baal.    R. 

BEER,  a  wellj  a*  town  about  12  miles  frt)m  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  way  to  Shechem,  or  Napolose.  It  is 
probable,  that  Jotham,  son  of  Gideon,  retired  to  this 
place,  to  avoid  frilling  into  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Abimelech,  Judg.  ix.  21. 

BEER-ELIM,  (Isaiah  xv.  8.)  the  wU  o/  the 
vrinces,  probably  the  same  with  that  mention^ 
^mnb.  xxi.  18.  ^ 

BEER-RAMATH,  the  weU  on  the  heights,  Josh, 
xix.  8.  (See  Rama.)  Eng.  tr.  Baalath-beer,  Ramath 
of  the  south. 

BEER-LAHA-ROI,  a  well  between  Kadesh  and 
Shur,  where  the  angel  of  God  i^peared  to  Hagar, 
Gen.xvL  14. 

I.  BEEROTH,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  after- 
wards belonging  to  Benjamin,  (Josh.  ix.  17 ;  xviii. 
25 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  2 ;  Ezra  ii.  25.)  seven  miles  fix>m 
Jerusalem,  toward  Nicopolis. 

IL  BEEROTH,  of  the  children  of  Jaakon,  (Deut. 
X.  6.)  a  station  of  the  Israelites  ten  miles  from  the 
city  of  Petra,  according  to  Eusebius.  Numb,  xxxiii. 
31.  reads  only  Bene-Jaakan,  instead  of  Beeroth- 
bene-Jaakan,  Deut.  x.  6.  Where  water  is  scarce, 
wells  would  naturally  induce  settlements,  and  give 
name  to  them ;  so  PuteoU,  the  wells,  Acts  xxviii.  13. 
The  property  of  wells  would  also  be  claimed  by  the 
residents  around  them ;  hence,  Bearothrheni-Jaakan, 
the  wells  of  the  sons  of  Jaakan. 

BEEIUSHEBA,  thetveUofan  oaih.  (See  Covs- 
NANT.]  The  place  where  Abraham  made  an  alliance 
with  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,and  gave  him  seven 
ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant  to  which  they 
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had  sworn,  GeiL  xxL  31.  The  town  mibsequently 
built  here  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Judah ;  but  was 
efterwards  trannerred  to  Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  28.  It 
was  twenty  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremis of  the  HoW  Land. 

BEESHTERAH,  a  city,  belonging  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  wmch  was  given 
to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xzi.  27.  Compare  1  Chron.  vi. 
71,  where  it  is  called  Aslarofh,     Vulgate,  Bozrcu 

BEETLE,  see  CAirKEa-woRM,  and  Locust. 

BEEVES,  the  generical  name  for  a  class  of  clean 
animals.    Collectively,  herds.    See  Heifer. 

BEGGING.  Moses,  exhortine  the  Israelites  to 
alms-giving,  says :  (Deut.  xv.  4,  7.J  ^*  To  the  end  that 
there  be  no  poor  among  you;  for  the  Lord  shall 
greatly  bless  thee ;"  and,  a  little  lower,  ^  If  there  be 
among  you  a  poor  man,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine 
heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother.'' 
These  texts  do  not  speak  of  begging ;  but  we  know 
that  there  were  at  all  times  beggars,  among  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  other  nations.  €rod  himself  says,  (Deut 
XV.  11.)  ''The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land  •"  and  there  were  beggars  m  Jerusalem,  and 
other  places,  Mark.  x.  46 ;  Luke  xviii.  35.  The  true 
sense  of  the  passage  in  Moses  is,  that  God  would  so 
bless  the  lands  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  sixth  year, 
that  though  there  should  be  no  harvest  in  the  sab- 
batical vear,  yet  none  among  them  should  be  desti- 
tute, if'^they  observed  his  precepts;  or,  it  was  his 
design  to  recommend  charity  and  alms-givinff 
most  efiectually ;  q.  d.  ^  Be  so  charitable  and 
liberal,  that  there  may  be  no  indigent  person  in 
Israel " 

BEHEMOTH,  the  animal.  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Job  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  delineate 
highly  finished  poetical  pictures  of  two  remarkable 
animals — behemoth  and  leviathan — ^with  which 
he  closes  his  description  of  animated  nature,  and 
terminates  the  climax  of  that  discourse  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Creator.  The  passage 
stands  thus  in  our  translation : — 

Behold,  now,  behemoth,  which  I  made  with 
thee; 

1.  He  eateth  grass  as  an  ox ; 

2.  His  strengm  is  in  his  loins, 

3.  His  force  in  the  navel  of  his  belly ; 

4.  He  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar ; 

5.  The  sinews  of  his  stones  are  wrapt  together. 

6.  His  bones  are  strong  pieces  of  brass, 

7.  His  bones  like  bars  of  iron. 

8.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  Grod ; 

9.  He  that  made  him,  can  make  his  sword  to  ap- 

proach him. 

10.  Surely  the  mountains  bring  him  forth  food, 

11.  Where  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  play: 

12.  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees, 

13.  In  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens ; 

14.  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow, 

15.  The  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about ; 

16.  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river ;  he  hasteth  not ; 

17.  He  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his 

mouth; 

18.  He  taketh  it  with  his  eyes ; 

19.  His  nose  pierceth  through  snares. 

Bochart  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  tliis  is 
the  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse ;  Sanctius  thinks  it 
was  an  ox ;  the  Fatliers  suppose  it  was  the  devil ;  and 
Calmct,  with  the  generality  of  the  older  interpreters, 
believes  that  it  is  the  elephant.  In  adoptmg  the 
opinion  of  Bochart,  we  may  offer  the  following  sug- 


gestion in  support  of  that  interpretation.  The  levi- 
athan is  descnbed  at  still  sreater  length  than  the  be- 
hemoth, and  they  evidently  appear  to  be  presented 
as  companions ;  to  be  reserved  as  fellows  and  asso- 
ciates. Under  this  idea,  which  is  almost  undeniable, 
we  may  inquire  what  were  the  creatures  most  likely 
to  be  companionized  in  early  ages,  and  in  countries 
bordering  on  Egypt,  where  the  scene  of  the  book  of 
Job  is  laid ;  ana  from  the  ^Antiquities  of  Hercub- 
neum,**  the  *'  Preenestine  Pavement,"  and  the  famous 
^  statue  of  the  hill,"  it  is  apparent  that  they  must 
have  been  thp  crocodile^  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  leviaffum,  and  the  hippopotamus^  or  river- 
horse. 

After  these  authorities,  we  may,  without  hesitation, 
conclude,  that  this  association  was  not  rare  or  un- 
conmion,  but  that  it  really  was  the  customary  manner 
of  thinking,  and,  consequently,  of  speaking,  in  an- 
cient times,  and  in  the  countries  where  these  creatures 
were  native ;  we  may  add,  that  being  weU  known  in 
Egypt,  and  in  some  decree  popular  objects  of  Egyp- 
tian pride,  distinguishmg  natives  of  that  countr>', 
firom  their  magnitude  and  character,  they  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  any  curious  naturalist,  or  writer 
on  natural  history;  so  that  to  suppose  they  were 
omitted  in  this  part  of  the  book  of  Job,  would  be  to 
suppose  a  blemish  in  the  book,  implying  a  deficiency 
in  tne  author.  And  if  they  are  mserted,  no  other 
description  can  be  that  of  tlie  hippopotamus. 

It  has  been  above  stated,  that  many  learned  men 
have  taken  the  elephant  for  behemoth ; — ^but  to  this 
it  may  be  replied,  that  no  pictorial  authority  which 
has  hitherto  been  published,  has  represented  the  ele- 
phant as  known  in  Egypt ;  much  less  as  peculiar  to 
that  country,  though  it  has  been  repeateoly,  indeed, 
we  believe,  constantly,  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  Afiica. 
Till,  therefore,  some  instances  be  produced,  in  which 
the  elephant  is  not  only  represented  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Egypt,  but  also  as  associated  with  the  crocodile, 
we  presume  we  may  consider  the  weight  of  evidence 
as  decisive  in  favor  of  the  hippopotamus  as  beiD£ 
behemoth.  Omitting,  therefore,  what  might  be  said 
affainst  the  elephant,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
cuing  certain  particulars  with  the  description  of  be- 
hemoth by  the  sacred  writer,  &c.  let  us  now  examine 
the  description  somewhat  closely,  in  the  order  of  the 
verses  in  the  passage. 

1.  He  tateth  grass  like  an  ox.  It  is  evident  from 
all  the  representations  selected,  that  the  hippopota- 
mus feeds  on  vegetables.  In  one  of  the  plates  in 
the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  (vol.  il.  p.  295.)  he 
is  in  the  very  act  of  feeding  on  such  provisions. 

2.  His  stren^  is  in  his  loins,  3.  iRs  Jorct  in  the 
navel  of  his  hdly.  Each  of  these  delineations  repre- 
sents him  as  powerfully  built ;  and  shows  prodigious 
sti*ength  of  construction. 

4.  He  nioveih  (bendeth)  his  tail  like  a  cedars  i.  e. 
shaken  by  the  wind;  not,  we  suppose,  rapidly,  with 
a  tremulous  motion,  but  slowly,  as  it  were  solemnly, 
in  a  stately  manner.  This  anpears,  in  some  degree, 
from  representations,  where  his  tail  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage, and  is  evidently  in  motion. 

5,  6,  7.  Are  implied  in  his  general  form ;  but  are 
incapable  of  illustration  by  these  subjects.  We  shall 
merely  paraphrase  the  version :  •*  His  smalUr  bones 
are  like  compact  bars  of  brass ;  his  larger  bones  like 
forged  bars  of  iron." 

9.  ffe,  (God,)  in  making  him^  has  made  fast  (fixedj  his 
weapon.  None  of  the  plates  exhibit  the  tusks  of^the 
hippopotamus  like  what  they  are  in  nature ;  yet  this 
port  of  the  anunal  had  not  entirely  escaped  notice. 
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10.  The  9Ufdling9  {ntangB)  produce  km  food;  not 
mountains,  strictly  speaking,  but  any  elevations,  such 
as  those  on  which  he  is  represented  feeding,  in  some 
of  these  plates. 

11.  Where  j^  all  (he  beasts  of  ihe^fieUL  It  may 
be  thought  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  in  several  of 
these  representations,  where  so  formidable  a  creature 
as  the  hippopotamus  is  depicted  as  drinking,  roaring, 
&c.  there  should  be  a  duck  in  perfect  quiet,  and 
without  any  fright,  or  fear  of  injury  from  him,  as  is 
the  case.  Is  it  not  the  chief  intention  of  this  verse, 
to  e3cpr«8B  the  security  of  the  lesser  creatures  from 
injuiy  b^  this  inoffensive  animal,  which  permits 
even  their  frolics  and  sportiveness  without  interrup- 
tion? 

12.  He  Ueth  under  (he  shady  trees;  14.  7^  shaify 
trees  compass  him  wUh  Uteir  shadow.  Here  the  prints 
fiiil ;  Egypt  being  a  country  not  abounding  in  trees ; 
but,  as  amends,  verses  13, 15  {He  Keih  in  the  covert 
of  the  reeds  and  fens)  are  strongly  illustrated  by 
tnem. 

16w  He  dnnketk  up  a  river ;  he  hasteih  not.  One  of 
the  plates  seems  to  be  a  direct  comment  on  this  verse ; 
and  on  verses  17, 18.  He  is  con^dent  though  Jordan 
rush  against  his  mouth,  he  taketh  it  with  his  eyes.  The 
ancient  artist  has  well  expressed  the  eagerness  in  this 
animal.  (The  plates  may  be  seen  in  the  large  edition 
of  this  work.) 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  subjects  from 
Herculaneum  were  the  common  ornaments  of  com- 
mon houses ;  their  merit,  therefore,  as  instances  of 
art,  is  by  no  means  considerable ;  but  their  common- 
ness (as  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  were  found)  deserves  notice,  in 
support  of  principles  adopted  on  this  subject  and 
others. 

These  remarks  are  independent  of  the  general 
natural  history  of  the  hippopotamus ;  and  are  merely 
meant  to  show,  that  the  chief  particulars  of  his  man- 
ners were  well  understood  in  ancient  times;  that 
they  are  comfoimable  to  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
wiu  appear  to  any  who  peruse  Buffbn's  account  of 
this  animal ;  and  especially  the  more  recent  **  Travels 
in  Africa**  of  M.  VaiUant : — but,  as  our  present  de- 
sign is  not  to  write  the  natural  history  of  the  crea- 
ture, but  merely  to  ascertain  and  identify  the  behe- 
moth of  the  book  of  Job,  with  what  success  this 
design  has  been  fulfilled  must  be  left  to  the  reflective 
reader.   See  Elephant,  and  Hippopotamus. 

[That  the  hehemalh  of  the  book  of  Job  is  the  hip- 
popotamus, or  river  horse,  is  now  fully  conceded  by 
all  recent  commentators  of  any  note ;  and  for  the 
following  reasons  among  others:  (1.)  That  it  is  an 
aquatic  animal  follows  from  the  whole  plan  and  order 
of  the  two  discourses  of  Jehovah ;  (c.  xxxviii,  etc.) 
in  which  the  appeal  is  made,  first,  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  then  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and 
birds  of  the  air ;  all  these  are  reviewed  in  the  for- 
mer address,  and  there  remain  for  the  second  only 
the  aquatic  animals.  (2.)  The  description  of  behe- 
moth is  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  croco- 
dile. But  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus,  as  being 
Egyptian  wonders,  are  constantly  and  every  where 
so  joined  by  the  ancient  writers ;  see  Herodot  ii.  69 
—71.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  35.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviu.  8.  (a) 
That  it  is  anufhUnous  follows  necessarily  from  the 
antithesis  and  contrast  e2mreB8ed  m  verses  15, 20 — 
22,  and  verses  23, 34.  The  probability  is  that  the 
ttsme  hehemoOi  is  properly  an  Egyptian  word,  siff- 
oiiyiii^  rrver^oz;  just  as  the  same  animal  is  still 
•oowtmies  called  by  us  sechcow. 


The  appearance  of  the  hippopotamus  when  on  the 
land  is  altogether  uncouth,  tne  body  being  extremely 
large,  flat,  and  round,  the  head  enormously  larse  in 
proportion,  and  the  legs  as  disproportionately  snort. 
Aumors  vary  in  describing  the  size  of  this  animal. 
The  length  of  a  male  has  been  known  to  be  seven- 
teen feet,  the  height  seven  feet,  and  the  circumference 
fifteen ;  the  head  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  th^  girt 
nine  feet ;  the  mouth  in  width  about  two  feet.  The 
general  color  of  the  animal  is  brownish ;  the  ears 
small  and  pointed,  and  lined  very  tliickly  with  fine, 
short  hairs;  the  eyes  small  in  proportiou  to  the 
creature,  and  black ;  the  lips  veir  thick,  broad,  and 
beset  with  a  few  scattered  mfis  of  short  bristles ;  the 
nostrils  small.  The  armament  of  teeth  in  its  mouth 
is  truly  formidable ;  more  particularly  the  tusks  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  are  of  a  curved  form,  some- 
what cylindrical ;  these  are  so  strong  and  hard  that 
they  will  strike  fire  with  steel,  are  sometimes  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  upwards  of  six 
pounds  each.  The  other  teeth  are  much  smaller ; 
those  in  tlie  lower  jaw  are  conical,  pointed,  and  pro- 
jecting forwards  almost  horizontally.  The  whole 
surfiice  of  the  body  is  covered  with  short  hair ;  but 
more  sparingly  on  the  under  parts  than  on  the  upper. 
The  tad  is  short,  thick,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  feet 
are  large,  and  each  of  the  four  lobes,  or  toes,  fur- 
nished with  a  hoof.  The  color  of  the  hippopotamus, 
when  just  emerginff  from  the  water,  is  palisn  brown, 
or  mouse  color,  inclining  to  a  bluish  tinge,  with  the 
skin  appearing  through  the  hair ;  but  this  appear- 
ance vanishes  as  the  skin  becomes  dry. 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  a  hippo- 
potamus serves  greatly  to  elucidate  the  description 
m  the  book  of  Jd),  and  to  t^ow  its  correcmess,  even 
in  those  points  which  have  formerly  been  regarded 
as  poetical  exaggerations.  It  is  translated  from  the 
travels  of  M.  Kiippell,  the  German  naturalist,  who 
visited  Upper  Egvpt  and  the  countries  still  farther  up 
the  Nile,  and  is  the  latest  traveller  in  those  regions. 
(Reisen  in  Nubien,  Kordofan,  etc.  Frankf,  1829.  p. 
52,  seq.)  **  In  the  province  of  Dongola,  the  fishermen 
and  hippopotamus  hunters  form  a  distinct  class  or 
caste ;  and  are  called  in  the  Berber  language  HauauU 
(pronounced  HowowU).  They  make  use  of  a  small 
canoe,  formed  firom  a  single  tree,  about  10  feet  long, 
and  capable  of  carrjring  two,  and  at  most  three  men. 
The  harpoon  which  they  use  in  hunting  the  hippo- 
potamus, has  a  strong  barb  just  back  of  the  blade  or 
sharp  edge ;  above  tnis  a  long  and  strong  cord  is 
fastened  to  the  iron,  and  to  the  other  end  of  this 
cord,  a  block  of  light  wood,  to  serve  as  a  buoy  and 
aid  in  tracing  out  and  following  the  animal  when 
struck.  The  iron  is  then  slightijr  fastened  upon  a 
wooden  handle,  or  lance,  about  eight  feet  long. 

^The  hunters  of  the  hippopotamus  harpoon  their 
prey  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  but  they  prefer  the 
former,  because  they  can  then  better  parry  the  fero- 
cious assaults  of  the  enraged  animal,  llie  hunter 
takes  in  his  right  hand  the  handle  of  the  harpooik 
with  a  part  of  the  cord ;  in  his  left,  the  remainder  of 
the  cord,  with  the  buoy  ;  in  this  maimer  he  cautious-' 
ly  approaches  the  creature  as  it  sleeps  by  day  upon 
a  small  island ;  or  he  watches  at  night  on  those  parts 
of  the  shore,  where  ho  hopes  the  animal  will  come 
up  out  of  the  water,  in  oraer  to  feed  in  the  fields  of 
grain.  When  he  has  gained  the  desired  distance, 
(about  seven  paces,]  he  throws  the  lance  with  his  full 
strength ;  ana  the  narpoon,  in  order  to  hold,  must 
penetrate  the  thick  hide  and  into  the  flesh.  The 
wounded  beast  commonly  makes  for  the  water,  and 
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pliuuees  beneath  it  in  order  to  conceal  hintfelf ;  the 
handle  of  the  harpoon  fidla  ofl^  bat  the  buoy  swims, 
and  indicates  the  direction  which  the  animal  takes. 
— ^The  harpooning  of  the  hippopotamus  is  attended 
with  great  danger,  when  the  hunter  is  perceived  by 
the  animal,  before  he  has  thrown  the  harpoon.  In 
such  cases  the  beast  sometimes  rushes,  enraged,  upon 
his  assailant,  and  crushes  hun  at  once  between  his 
wide  and  formidable  jaws, — an  occurrence  that 
once  took  place  during  our  residence  near  Shendi. 
Sometimes  the  most  barmless  objects  excite  the 
rage  of  this  animal ;  thus  in  the  region  of  Amara,  a 
hippopotamus  once  craunched,  in  the  same  way, 
several  cattle  that  were  fastened  to  a  water-wbeeL 

**  So  soon  as  the  animal  has  been  successfully 
struck,  the  hunters  hasten  in  their  canoe  cau- 
tiously to  approach  the  buoy,  to  which  they  fasten 
a  long  rope ;  with  the  other  end  of  this  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  large  boot  or  bark,  on  board  of  which 
ore  their  companions.  The  rope  is  now  drawn  in ; 
the  poin  thus  occasioned  by  tne  barb  of  the  har- 
poon, excites  the  rage  of  the  animal,  and  he  no 
sooner  perceives  the  bark,  than  he  rushes  upon  it ; 
seizes  upon  it,  if  possible,  with  his  teeth ;  ana  some- 
times succeeds  m  shattering  it,  or  oversetting  it 
The  hunters  in  the  mean  time  are  not  idle ;  they 
ftsten  five  or  six  other  harpoons  in  his  flesh,  and 
exert  all  their  strength,  by  means  of  the  cords  of 
these,  to  keep  -him  close  alongside  of  the  bark,  in 
order  thus  to  duninish,  in  some  measure,  the  effects 
of  his  violence ;  they  endeavor,  with  a  long  sharp 
iron,  to  divide  the  ligctmenium  jugt,  or  to  beat  in  the 
skull, — ^the  usual  m<Kles  in  which  the  natives  kill  this 
animal.  Since  the  carcass  of  a  full-grown  hippopot- 
amus is  too  large  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  water 
without  quite  a  number  of  men,  they  commonly  cut 
up  the  animal,  when  killed,  in  the  water,  and  draw 
the  pieces  ashore.  In  the  whole  Turkish  province* 
of  Dongola,  there  are  only  one  or  two  hippopotami 
killed  annually.  In  the  years  1821 — ^23  mclusive, 
there  were  nine  killed ;  four  of  which  were  killed  by 
usL  The  flesh  of  the  young  animal  is  very  good 
eotinc ;  when  full-grown  they  are  usually  very  flit, 
and  meir  carcass  is  commonly  estimated  as  equal  to 
fbur  or  five  oxen.  The  hide  is  used  only  for  making 
whips,  which  are  excellent ;  and  one  hide  furnishes 
from  350  to  500  of  them.    The  teetii  are  not  used. 

**  One  of  the  hippopotami  which  we  killed  was  a 
very  old  mole,  ana  seemed  to  have  reached  his  ut- 
most growth.  He  measured,  from  the  snout  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  about  15  feet ;  and  his  tusks,  from 
the  root  to  the  point  along  the  external  curve,  % 
inches.  In  order  to  kill  hun,  we  had  a  batUe  with 
him  of  four  hours  long,  and  that  too  in  tiie  night 
Indeed,  he  came  very  near  destroying  our  Icu-ge 
bark ;  and  with  it,  perhaps,  all  our  lives.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  th^  hunters  in  the  small  canoe,  as  they 
were  about  to  fasten  the  long  rope  to  the  buoy,  in 
order  to  draw  him  in,  he  threw  himself  with  one 
rush  upon  it,  dragged  it  with  him  under  water,  and 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  The  two  hunters  escaped 
this  extreme  danger  with  great  difficulty.  Out  or  25 
musket  balls,  which  were  fired  into  the  monster's 
head,  at  the  distance  of  five  feet,  only  one  penetrated 
the  hide  and  the  bones  near  the  nose ;  so  that  every 
time  he  breathed,  he  snorted  streams  of  blood  upon 
the  bark.  All  the  other  balls  remained  sticking  in 
the  thickness  of  the  hide.  We  had,  at  last,  to  em- 
ploy a  small  cannon ;  the  use  of  which  at  so  short  a 
distance  had  not  before  entered  our  minds:  but  it 
was  only  after  five  of  its  ballsy  fired  at  the  distance 


of  a  few  feet,  hod  mongtod,  moot  shockingly, 
head  and  bod^  of  the  monster,  that  he  gave  ui 
ghost  The  darkness  of  the  night  augmented 
horrors  and  dangers  of  the  contest  ThiB  gigi 
hippopotamus  dnigsed  our  large  bark  at  bis  w 
every  direction  of  me  stream ;  and  it  weu  in  a  f 
nate  moment  for  us  that  he  yielded,  just  as  he 
drown  the  bark  among  a  labyrinth  of  rocks,  v 
might  have  been  so  much  the  mora  dangeroui 
cause,  fit>m  the  great  confusion  on  boivrd,  nc 
had  observed  them. 

**  Hippopotami  of  the  size  of  the  one  aboTi 
scribea  cannot  be  killed  by  the  natives,  for  wi 
a  cannon.  These  animals  are  a  real  plague  i 
land,  in  consequence  of  their  voraciousness, 
inhabitants  have  no  permanent  means  of  ke 
them  away  from  their  fields  and  phmtations ;  a 
they  do  is,  to  make  a  noise  during  the  night  i 
drum,  and  to  keep  up  fires  in  different  olace 
some  parts  the  hippopotami  are  so  bold,  tha 
will  yield  up  tiieir  pastures  or  places  of  feedinj 
when  a  large  number  of  persons  come  rushing 
them  with  sticks  and  loud  cries.**    *R. 

BEKAH,  half  a  t^ekel ;  m  Dr.  Arbutiinot 
ble,  Idd.  ll-16tiis;  in  Dr.  Prideaux's,  Is.  6d. 
true  value  was  about  25  cents.  IL1  Th( 
shekel  was  called  hekah^  from  the  verb  haka, 
signifies,  to  divide  into  two  parts.  Every  If 
paid  one  bekah  yearly,  for  the  support  and 
of  the  temple,  Exod.  XXX.  13.    See  Didrachm 

BEL,  the  Chaldean  Baal.    (See  Baajl.)    T 
tributed  to  Bel  the  gift  of  healing  diseases ;  i 
lieved  that  be  ate  and  drank  like  a  living 
Daniel  (Apoc.)  relates  his  detection  of  tiie  el 
Bel's  priests,  who  came  every  night  through 
doors,  to  eat  what  was  offered  to  their  deity. 

BELA,  Bai.a,  or  Zohae,  Gen.  xiv.  8.     Sec 

BELIAL  is  plainly  Hebrew,  from  >S3,  v 
Sr*  advantage^  utility ;  hence,  strictiy,  Belial 
ufor&deasnesSf  and  is  always  so  used  in  a  mora 
A  man  or  son  of  Belial,  therefore,  is  a  wicked, 
less  man ;  one  resolved  to  endure  no  subjec 
rebel ;  a  disobedient,  uncontrollable  fellow.  ' 
habitants  of  Gibeah,  who  abused  the  Levite' 
have  the  name  "men  of  Belial**  given  to  then 
xix.  22.  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  high-prie 
sons,  are  liliewisc  called  *'  sons  of  Belial,**  bee 
their  crimes,  and  their  unbecoming  conduci 
temple  of  the  Lord.  In  later  writings,  Delia 
for  the  power  or  lord  of  evil,  i.  e.  for  Satan 
says,  (2  Cor.  vi.  15.)  "What  concord  hath 
with  Belial?**  Whence  it  is  inferred,  that 
time  the  Jews,  by  Belial,  understood  Satan 
patron  and  epitome  of  licentiousness. 

BELL.  Moses  ordered  that  the  lower 
the  blue  robe,  which  the  high-priest  wore  in  i 
ceremonies,  should  be  adorned  with  pomej 
and  bells,  intermixed,  alternately,  at  equal  di 
The  pomegranates  were  of  wool,  blue,  pur 
crimson;  the  bells  were  of  gold,  Exod.  xxvii 
The  legislator  adds,  "  And  it  shall  be  upoi 
to  minister ;  and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  i 
goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  L. 
when  he  cometh  out ;  that  he  die  not.*'  Tl 
of  Persia  are  said  to  have  had  the  hem 
robes  adorned  like  that  of  the  Jewish  hig 
with  pomegranates  and  golden  bells.  The 
ladies,  who  are  about  the  king's  person,  hi 
gold  bells  ftstened  to  their  legs,  their  ne< 
elbows,  which,  when  they  dance,  make 
agreeable   harmony.     The  Arabian  princet 
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wear  on  their  legs,  and  mispended  ih>m  their  hair, 
which  is  plaited,  and  hangs  long  behind,  a  number 
of  little  bells,  which,  when  they  walk,  give  notice  that 
the  mistress  of  the  house  is  passing,  that  so  the 
senrants  ma^  behaye  themselves  respectfullv,  and 
strangera  retire,  to  avoid  seeing  the  person  who  ad- 
vances. It  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  with  some 
such  design  of  giving  notice  that  the  high-priest 
was  passing,  that  he  also  wore  these  bells  at  the  hem 
of  his  robe ;  it  was  a  kind  of  public  notice  that  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  In  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Persia  no  one  might  enter  the  apart- 
ments without  giving  warning ;  not  by  knocking,  or 
speaking,  but  by  tlie  sound  of  something,  Judith  xiv. 
8,  9.  Thus  the  high-priest,  out  of  respect,  did  not 
knock  by  way  of  notice,  when  he  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  but,  by  the  sound  of  the  little  bells  at  the 
bottom  of  his  robe,  he,  as  it  were,  desired  permis- 
sion to  enter,  **  that  the  sound  of  the  bells  might  be 
lieard,  and  he  be  not  punished  with  death."  The 
prophet  Zechariah  speaks  (chap.  xiv.  20.)  of  '*  bells 
of  the  horses  f  probably  such  as  were  hung  to  the 
bridles,  or  foreheads,  or  belts  round  the  neck,  of  war- 
hones,  that  thereby  the3r  might  be  accustomed  to 
noise.  (See  BurdeHs  Oriental  Customs.  Rosenmiil- 
lor's  Alt.  u.  Neues  Morgenland,  iv.  p.  412.)  A  horse 
which  had  not  been  trained,  nor  used  to  wear 
bells,  was  by  the  Greeks  called— one  that  had  never 
heard  the  noise  of  bells.  The  mules  employed  in 
the  funeral  pomp  of  Alexander  the  Great  had,  at 
each  jaw,  a  gold  belL 

BELLY.  This  word  is  often  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  gluttony;  ''The  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  befHSt^s  slow  bellies ;"  (Tit  i.  12.)  and, 
"There  are  many  whose  god  is  their  belly,"  (Philip, 
iii.  li*.)  and  (Rom.  xvi.  18.)  "They  scr^^e  not  the 
l^rd  Jesus,  but  their  own  bellies."  It  is  used,  like- 
« is.',  for  the  heart,  the  bottom  of  the  soul :  "  The 
wordfii  of  a  tale-bearer  so  down  into  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  belly,"  and  wound  the  very  bottom  of 
i!i«  soul,  Prov.  xviii.  8,  and  ch.  xx.  27.  "  The  spirit 
of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the 
inwnni  parts  of  the  belly ;"  the  spirit  of  man  is  like 
the  li^ht  of  God,  which  penetrates  the  very  bottom 
of  the  soul.  And  ch.  xxii.  18.  "  Preserve  tlie  les- 
«>iifl  of  wisdom ;  if  thou  keep  it  within  thy  belly," 
in  fhy  heart,  ''it  will  not  break  out  upon  thy  lips." 
( yulf^aie.)  The  "belly  of  hell"  is  the  grave,  or  im- 
minent danger  of  death.  The  author  of  Ecclesiasti- 
nt^  savi«,  that  he  was  delivered  from  the  deep  belly 
of  hell :  and  Jonah,  that  he  cried  to  the  Lord  "  out 
nf  ihp  belly  of  hell," — ^from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
See  Hell. 

BELMA,  or  Bklmon,  a  place  near  the  valley  of 
rs*dmr|on,  Judith  vii.  3. 

BEILM.\IM,  the  waters  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  Judith 
vii.  3. 

BELMEN,  (Judith  iv.  4.  Gr.)  the  same,  probably, 
n«<  Boel-maim ;  and,  perhaps,  Al)el-maini,  (Abel-me- 
liira,  ?*>Tiac,)  of  Naphtali,  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  So  that 
IV^hiirn,  Belma,  Belmaim,  and  Abel-mehola  may  be 
th"  winie  place. 

BELSIL\ZZAR,  the  son  of  Evil-merodach,  and 
pmndson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ascended  the  throne 
nt'  Clialdea,  A.  M.  3444.  He  made  the  great  and 
tHtal  entertainment  for  a  thousand  of  his  courtiers 
in  3449 ;  so  that  ho  reigned  but  four  years,  Dan.  v. 
Tli#»  king,  when  warmed  by  wine,  ronimanded  the 
p)ld  and  silver  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  his 
sruidfather,  had  brought  from  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
nlem,  to  be  produced   before  him,  that  he  might 
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drink  out  of  them,  with  his  court .;  but  he  was  quick- 
ly terror-stricken  by  an  appearance,  as  it  were,  of  a 
man's  fingers,  writing  on  the  wall  over  against  the 
candlestick.  Belshazzar  was  greatly  astonished,  and 
commanded  all  the  diviners  and  sages  of  Babylon 
to  be  fetched,  to  explain  the  writing.  He  promised 
great  honors;  but  the  Magi  could  comprehend 
nothing  of  the  writing,  which  increased  the  disorder 
and  uneasiness  of  the  king  and  his  court.  The 
queen-mother  [probably  Nitocris]  informed  the 
king  of  Daniel  and  his  prophetic  spirit,  who  was 
quickly  sent  for.  The  prophet  performed  what  was 
required,  was  clothed  with  scarlet,  received  a  gold 
chain,  and  was  proclaimed  the  third  ])erson  in  the 
kingdom.  But  on  that  very  night  Belshazzar  was 
killed,  and  Darius  the  Mede  [Cyrus]  took  possession 
of  his  kingdom. 

We  are  considerably  perplexed  to  reconcile  pro- 
fane history  with  this  account  in  the  sacred  writings. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Evil-merodach  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Neriglissor;  Neriglissor  by  Laborasoar- 
doch ;  and  that  Belshazzar  is  the  same  with  Nabonidas, 
or  Labynites.  (See  the  article  Babylonia,  ad  Jin,)  All 
the  marks  whereby  Nabonidas  is  described  in  history, 
agree  with  Belshazzar.  Herodotus  says,  (1. 1.)  that  he 
was  the  last  king  of  Babylon ;  tliat  he  was  not  of 
Neriglissor's  or  of Laborasbardoch's  family;  hut  was 
the  son  of  the  great  queen  Nitocris.  Belshazzar,  in 
like  manner,  is  in  Daniel  the  last  king  of  the  Chal- 
deans, son  of  a  king  of  Babylon,  (who  can  be  no 
other  than  Evil-merodach,)  and  of  whom  the  queen 
dowager,  by  her  influence  over  him,  would  seem  to 
have  been  mother.  Daniel  (v.  2.^  calls  Belshazzar 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  ra  the  style  of  the 
Hebrews,  grandsons  or  descendants  are  often  named 
sons.  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  6,  7.)  says  expressly,  "The 
nations  shall  be  subject  to  iNebuchaonezzar,  to  his 
son,  and  to  his  granason,  till  the  time  come  for  ven- 
geance on  himself,  and  his  country."  But  whatever 
variations  may  be  observed  in  historians,  the  result 
of  their  accounts  is  uniform — that  the  prophecies 
asainst  Babylon  were,  for  the  most  part,  hterally  ful- 
filled at  the  death  of  Belshazzar ;  ^it  was  then  be- 
sieged by  an  army  of  Medes,  Elamites,  and  Amie- 
nians,  according  to  the  predictions  of  Isauah,  xiii. 
17  ;  xxi.  2.  and  Jeremiah  1. 11, 27—30.)  that  the 
fords  of  the  river  should  be  seized ;  that  confbsion 
and  disturbance  should  prevail  throughout  the  city  ; 
that  the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  dis- 
heartened ;  that  the  river  Euphrates  should  be  made 
dry;  (1.38;  li.  36.)  tliat  the  ciQr  should  be  taken  in 
a  tune  of  rejoicing;  that  its  princes,  sages,  and  cap- 
tains should  be  overwhelmed  with  druxikenness,  and 
should  pass  from  a  natural  to  a  mortal  sleep ;  (li. 
39,  57.)  that  the  city  which  was  formerly  so  beauti- 
ful, so  powerful,  and  so  flourishing,  should  become 
a  dweUing  for  bitterns  and  unclean  birds,  Isaiah 
xiv.  23.  These  particulars  not  only  deserve  the 
reader's  notice  in  tliemselves,  but  also  in  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  delivered  in  progression  ;  not 
altogether ;  not  all  by  the  same  prophet ;  but  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  the  succeeding  adding  what  a  former 
•had  omitted,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  same  general 
issue  and  description. 

It  must  have  appeared  to  the  mind  of  every  care- 
ful reader  of  the  description  of  the  miracle  at  Bel- 
shazzar's  feast,  (Dan.  v.)  that  some  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  require  explanation.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  substance  of 
whose  remarks  we  lay  before  the  reader.  [But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  all  mere  conjee- 
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the  article  Houss,  one  of  the  courts  will  be  seen  to 
be  a  square  area,  with  pillars  around  it,  supporting 
a  gallery.  In  such  an  area,  Mr.  T.  supposes  the  king 
to  have  been  entertaininff  a  select  party  of  his 
guests ;  that  the  candlestick,  giving  a  great  ught,  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  area ;  the  tables  placed 
around  it,  and  at  the  upper  end  tlie  king  to  have 
been  seated.  Having  thus  arrang^ed  the  premises,  he 
proceeds  to  inquire,  (1.)  Where,  in  what  part  of  the 
court,  did  the  miracle  occur?  and,  (2.)  In  what  did 
it  consist  ?  In  order  to  approach  toward  an  answer 
to  these  questions,  he  thus  minutely  analyzes  the 
narration  of  the  sacred  writer : — 1.  In  that  same 
hour  cameforthjingera  (n  cU]  according  to — of— a  hit- 
man hamdytDrihng  (that  is,  they  wrote)  otrer  against — 
that  is,  near  to  (not  in  the  comparatively  obscure 
angles  of  the  court ;  but  in  the  part  nearest  to)  the 
candUsHck,  where  the  principal  force  of  the  ll^ht 
struck ;  in  a  bright  situation ;  upon  the  vlaster  (m- 
spect  the  engravmg;  above,  or  oelow,  the  painted 
tues  markea  O)  of  the  waU,  enclosure,  partUiim, 
which  surrounded  the  court;  (that  wbicn  in  our 
engraving  is  supported  by  the  pillars ;  see  Marriage 
Procebsioivs  ;]   (n  di)  according   to— of,  the  royal 

fcdaee :  then  the  kins  was  terrified,  and  sent  for 
Daniel.  Then  (ver.  24.)  from  before  km  [God]  was 
sent  t&e  part  (n  di)of  a  handy  that  is,  hke  unto  a 
hand ;  and  this  writing  appeared  to  be  traced  upon 
the  u)alL 

Thus  the  first  Question  is  answered : — ^The  writing 
was  upon  Uie  plaster,  over  a  central  pillar  in  the 
court ;  (say,  in  our  plan,  on  that  next  to  the  opening 
D,  on  the  right  hand  sidej)  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation  the  wall  could  afiord. 

2.  The  miracle  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  in 
tracings,  marks,  or  deuneations,  on  the  plaster: — 
now  such  might  be  made  bv  various  means ;  as  (1.) 
by  lines,  drawn  with  a  black  substance  on  a  white 
ground  ;  or  (2.)  by  fissures,  cracks,  or  crevices, 
wrought,  as  it  were,  in  the  plaster ;  or  (3.)  as  a  finger 
might  write  on  soft  plaster,  bv  tracing  its  course 
along  it;  thereby  forming  hollows,  little  fiurows, 
indented  marks  on  its  surface ;  much  like  those 
made  by  the  impression  of  a  seal ;  for  so  the  word 
(o^e^i)  is  used,  ch.  vi.  8. — JVotr,  O  kingy  establish  the 
decree  and  stamp  (ovnn)  mark  by  stamping  with  thy 
seal,  as  the  custom-^  in  the  East  is,  for  confirmation, 
the  writing.  This  may  be  accepted  as  answering  the 
second  question. 

So  far  we  are  justified,  no  less  by  our  plate,  than 
by  the  narration  itself:  there  remains  another  ques- 
tion, which  is  radier  to  be  answered  by  conjecture 
than  by  facts.  The  following  crude  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  offered  diat  the  reader  may  improve  them 
into  a  better  character. 

Why  could  not  the  Chaldean  wise  men  read  the 
writing?  They  could  not  ascertain  its  meaning, 
probably,  because,  if  it  consisted  in  indented  tracing 
as  with  a  finger,  on  soft  plaster,  there  was  no  dis- 
coloration, wherebv  to  distinguish  them  as  letters  (L 
e.  well-drawn,  well  formed  letters)  fiY)m  the  rest  of 
the  plaster;  at  most,  perhaps,  the  Chaldeans  saw 
merely  a  number  of  (to  them  confiised)  lines ;  or  if 
the  marks  were  delineated  by  means  of  cracks  or 
fissures,  in  the  plaster  itself,  the  effect  was,  to  the 
Chaldeans,  much  the  same.  When  Daniel  inspect- 
ed the  inscription,  he  perceived  that  it  formea  let- 
ters and  words;  he  was  enabled  to  combine  and 
arrange  them  ;  also,  to  perceive  their  hidden  mean- 
ing and  application  to  persons  and  things;  which 


he  had  the  fortitude  to  tell  the  king ;  and  to  apply 
to  him,  personally.  These  ideas  go  far  in  explana- 
tion of  this  matter.  But  if  it  be  thought  the  letters, 
as  letters,  were  clear  to  the  eyes  of  the  wise  men,  &^ 
they  were  to  Daniel,  there  still  remains  a  question,  iu 
what  characters  were  they  written?  Not  in  the 
Chaldee  character,  it  is  presumed ;  but,  probably,  in 
the  sacred  language;  the  ancient  Hebrew;  which 
for  the  present  we  call  the  Samaritan.  This  was  a 
character  not  likely  to  be  famihar  to  the  Chaldeans : 
they  would  not  readily  think  of  combining  into  let- 
ters and  words,  in  this  character  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, (now  their  vanquished  subjects  and  slaves,)  a 
few  irregular  scrawling  lines:  that  character  was  no 
sacred  character  to  them;  nor  were  they  in  the 
habit  of  investigating  it ;  while  to  Daniel,  this  very 
description  of  writmg  had  been  his  daily  study 
fi*om  his  youth, — ^his  daily  perusal,  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

Wo  see  no  objection  against  Uniting  these  ideas.— 
As  thus :  suppose  the  lines  might  be  formed  by  hol- 
lows or  tracings  in  the  plaster ;  these,  though  tliey 
appeared  to  the  Chaldean  wise  men  to  be  no  betier 
than  those  random  veins  which  are  occasionally  ol>- 
served  in  marble,  &c.  yet,  when  inspected  by  the 
learned  eye  of  Daniel,  he  saw  they  were  letters,  in 
that  sacred  language  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  he  read  them  without  difficult^',  he  com- 
bined them,  and,  more  than  that,  he  explained  them. 
The  text  says  expressly,  that  the  Chaldeans  could 
not  read  them ;  but  even  if  they  had  happened  to 

Cossess  the  power  of  reading  them,  the^  might  have 
een  none  the  nearer  toward  ascertainmg  tlieir  pro- 
phetic import.  We  see  dailv  instances  of  foreign 
characters,  and  foreign  words,  which  are  unintel- 
hgible  to  most  persons,  much  hke  what  these  char- 
acters were  to  the  Chaldeans. 

There  is  a  species  of  eastern  wit  which  consists  in 
forming  letters  and  sentences  into  enigmas,  of  va- 
rious kinds:  no  doubt  Belshazzar  considered  this 
inscription  as  something  of  the  same  nature,  and 
therefore  expected  his  profound  decipherers  to  ex- 
plain it.  This  kind  of  puzzle  is  more  common  in 
the  East  than  we  are  aware  of;  and  we  find  ^iadi^ 
Shah  had  coins  struck  with  the  same  play  of  words 
upon  them,  "  ^l  kh6rji  ma  vacheJi,  *■  What  has  hap- 
pened is  best :'  the  numerical  letters  of  this  motto 
make  up  1148,  the  year  he  usurped  the  crown/' 
Frazer's  History,  p.  119. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  deflect  a  few  scat- 
tered rays  on  the  nature  of  this  miracle ;  always 
meaning  to  insist  on  the  distinction  between  inquir- 
ing in  what  a  miracle  consisted ;  and  by  what  i»ower 
it  was  accomplished.  The  first  is  the  proper  duty 
of  rational  minds:  the  latter  is  confessedly  above 
them. 

BELTESHAZZAR,  tlie  name  given  to  Daniel,  at 
the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  i.  7. 

BELUS,  TEMPLE  OF,  see  Babel. 

BEN-ABINADAB,  governor  of  tlie  country  of 
Dor ;  he  married  Taphath,  daughter  of  Solomon,  1 
Kings  iv.  11. 

BENAIAH,  son  of  Jehoiada,  captain  of  David^s 
guard.  He  slew  "  the  two  lions  of  Moab,"  that  is, 
two  Moabitish  champions,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.  He  aleo 
killed  a  lion  in  a  pit,  in  time  of  snow.  He  killed  a 
giant  five  cubits  high,  who  was  armed  witli  sword 
and  spear,  though  he  himself  had  a  staff  only  in 
his  hand.  He  adhered  to  Solomon  against  Adoni- 
jah ;  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  kill  Joab ;  and  w^ 
made  generalissimo  in  his  place,  1  Kings  i.  96 :  ii. 
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29. — Some  peraona  of  this  name  returned  from 
Babylon,  with  Ezra;  z.  25, 30,  35, 43. 

BEN-AMMl,  a  son  of  Lot  by  his  daughter,  (Geo. 
xiz.  38.J  and  the  fiither  of  the  Ajmnonites. 

BEN-DEKAR,  a  governor  of  several  cities  under 
Solomon,  1  Kings  iv.  9. 

BENE,  or  Beive-Berak,  (Josh.  xix.  45.)  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan ;  probablv  where  the  **  sons  of  Berak^' 
were  established.  The  Vulgate  makes  two  cities  of 
it.  Bane  and  Barak. 

BENE-JAAKAN,  the  sons  of  Jaakan ;  (Numb. 
xxxiiL  31.|  and  in  Deut.  x.  6.  Beeroth-bene- Jaakan 
is  the  welts  of  the  sons  of  Jaakan. 

BEN-GEBER,  a  son  of  Geber,  of  Manasseh,  who 
poeseesed  the  cities  of  Jair,  and  the  region  of  Argob, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  1  Kings  iv.  13. 

I.  BEN-HADAD,  a  son  of  Tabrhnon,  king  of  Sy- 
ria, who  came  to  assist  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  against 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  obliged  him  to  return 
and  succor  his  own  country,  and  to  abandon  Ra» 
mah,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  fortify,  1  Kings 
XV.  18.  This  Ben-hadad  is  probably  Hadad,  the 
Edomiie,  who  rebelled  against  Solomon,  1  Kings 
xi.  25. 

II.  BEN-HADAD,  a  kmg  of  Syria,  sou  of  the 
above  Ben-hadad,  who  made  war  against  Ahab,  A. 
M.  3103.  (See  Ahab.)  Ben-hadad  being  defeated, 
his  generals  told  him  mat  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
was  god  of  the  mountains  only,  and  that  he  must 
attack  Israel  in  the  plain,  where  he  l)ad  no  power. 
Ben-hadad  pursued  this  advice  the  year  following ; 
but  the  Israelites  killed  100,000  of  his  people,  and 
he  concealed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xx.  1 — 30.  The  king  of  Israel, 
however,  receiv^  him  into  his  chariot,  and  accept- 
ed his  conditions  of  peace,  ver.  31— -34.  About 
twelve  years  aAerwards,  Ben-hadad  declared  war 
airainsi  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab;  but  the  prophet 
Kiisba  discovered  his  plans  to  Jehoram,  and  thereby 
disappointed  them,  2  Kings  vi.  8,  to  end.  Ben-hadad 
suspected  treachery  in  his  officers;  but  learning, 
after  a  while,  that  his  projects  were  revealed  by 
Eiistha,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  prophet ;  and  under- 
iitanding  that  he  was  at  Dothan,  ne  sent  thither  a 
detachment  of  his  best  troops,  whom  the  prophet 
struck  with  blindness,  and  led  into  Samaria.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Ben-hadad  again  besieged  Sama- 
ria, and  the  famine  became  extreme  in  the  place : 
but,  in  the  night-time,  a  panic  fear  struck  the  Syrian 
hoHt ;  thev  imagined  that  Jehoram  had  procured  an 
aniiy  of  Hittites  and  Egyptians,  and  thought  only  of 
raving  themselves  by  flight  The  next  year,  Ben-ha- 
dad, being  sick,  sent  Hazael  with  presents  to  the  man 
of  Ood,  to  learn  finom  him  whether  there  were  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  He  answered,  Go,  ieU  him  Aou 
mayeH  ctrtainiy  recover  ;  hmower,  iht  Lord  hath  showed 
me  ikai  kt  thaU  turehf  dU,  Hazael  returned  to  Da- 
maaeusi,  and  told  Ben-hadad  that  his  health  would 
be  restore^l ;  but  the  next  day  he  took  a  thick  cloth, 
which  he  dipped  in  water,  and  spread  it  over  the 
king^a  fiu;e,8o  that  he  speedily  died.  Hazael  suc- 
ceeded him,  viii  7—15.  A.  M.  3120,  anU  A.  D.  884. 
See  Rasakl. 

III.  BEN-HADAD,  a  son  of  Hazael,  above  men- 
tioned, from  whom  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  recover- 
ed all  that  Hazael  had  taken  from  his  predecessor, 
2  Kinp  xiiL  3,  24,  25.  Jehoash  defeated  him 
three  times,  and  comnelled  him  to  surrender  all 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  namely,  the  lands  be- 
longing to  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh,  which  Ha- 
zael had  tak«B« 


Joaephus  calls  those  princes  Hadad,  who,  in  Scrip* 
ture,  are  named  Ben-hadad,  or  son  of  Hadad ;  adding 
that  the  Svrians  of  Damascus  paid  divine  honors  to 
the  last  Hadad,  and  Hazael,  in  consideration  of  the 
benefits  of  their  government,  and  particularly  be- 
cause they  adorned  Damascus  with  magnificent  tem- 
ples.   (Ant  viii.  8 ;  ix.  2.) 

BEN-HAIL,  a  prince  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  the 
cities  of  his  dominions  to  instruct  the  people,  2 
Chron.  xvii.  7. 

BEN-HINNOM,  or  Gxh-hinnom,  or  Geh-bkmz- 
BiivNOM,  that  is,  ^  the  valley  of  the  children  of 
Hinnom,*'  or,  **the  son  of  mtense  lamentation," 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  Josh.  xv.  8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
10.  Some  say,  it  was  the  common  sewer  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  an  emblem  of  hell ;  which  is  called  Ge- 
henna. (See  GsHEifNA.)  This  valley  was  likewise 
called  Topfaet.     See  Tophet. 

BEN-HESED,  governor  of  Sochoh,  and  Hepher, 
under  Solomon,  1  ICings  iv.  10,  margin, 

BEN-HUR,  governor  of  Ephraim,  under  SolomoUi 
1  Kings  iv.  8,  margin, 

BENJAMIN,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Ra- 
chel, Gen.  XXXV.  16,  17,  &c.  Rachel  died  imme- 
diately after  he  was  bom,  and  with  her  last  breath 
named  him  Ben-oni^  the  son  of  my  sorrow :  but  Ja- 
cob called  him  Beiyamin,  the  son  of  my  right  hand. 
He  is  oflen  called  in  Scripture  Jemtm  only,  that  is. 
my  right  hand.  During  the  famine  which  afflicted 
Canaan,  Jacob,  sending  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  buy 
com,  kept  Benjamin  at  home.  Joseph,  who  weU 
knew  his  brethren,  though  they  did  not  discover 
him,  not  seeing  Benjamin  among  them,  inquired 
whether  he  were  hving ;  and  gave  them  corn,  only 
on  condition  that  they  would  bring  Benjamin  to 
^SyP^  Jacob,  after  gr»at  reluctance^rmitted  Ben- 
jamin to  undertake  the  journey  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xlii ; 
xliiL  1 —  1 5.  Joseph,  now  seeing  Benjamin  among  his 
brethren,  carried  them  to  his  house,  made  them  eat 
with  him,  but  not  at  his  own  table ;  and  sent  Ben- 
jamin a  portion  ^ye  times  larger  than  that  of  any 
other.  After  this,  he  commanded  his  steward  to 
fill  their  sacks  with  £om ;  and  in  the  sack  belonging 
to  the  youngest,  to  put  the  silver  cup  which  he  used, 
and  the  money  which  Benjamin  had  brought  to 
pay  for  his  com.  When  the  brethren  had  left  the 
city,  he  sent  his  steward  after  them,  who  reproach- 
ed them  with  their  robbery,  searched  all  their 
sacks,  and  in  that  of  Benjamin  found  the  cup.  They 
returned  to  Joseph,  who,  after  much  solicitation  on 
their  pert,  and  tears  on  his,  discovered  himaelf  to 
them,  fell  on  Benjamin's  neck,  kissed  him,  and  all 
his  brethren ;  and  invited  them  into  £g3rpt,  with 
their  ftther.  He  gave  to  each  of  them  two  suits  of 
raiment ;  but  to  Benjamin  five  suits,  with  three  bun* 
died  pieces  of  silver,  xliiL  16. — xlv.24.  After  this, 
Scripture  says  nothing  of  Benjamin.  Of  his  tribe 
JaooD  says,  **  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the 
morning  he  shall  devodr  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil ;"  (Gen.  xlix.  SI,)  and  Moses,  in  hia 
last  song,  says,  ''The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall 
dwell  in  safety  by  him;  and  the  Lord  shall  cover 
him  an  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between 
his  shoulders,"  Deut  xzxiii.  12.  The  words  ^  Ben- 
jamin is  a  ravening  wolf^"  are  allusively  applied  to 
Paul,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  but  much 
more  properly  to  the  valor  of  the  tribe.  See  Judg* 
XX.  and  Canaan. 

BEN-ONI,  see  Bkkjamiii. 

BEON,  otherwise  Bxak,  a  city  of  Reuban,  beyond 
Jordan,  M  umb.  xxziL  9. 
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I.  BERA,  a  town  in  Judah,  about  eight  miles  finom 
EleutberoDolia,  north,  Judg.  ix.  21.   See  Beer. 

II.  BERA,  a  king  of  Sodom,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham ;  who  was  tributary  to  Chedorlaonier,  king  of 
Elam,  and  with  four  other  kings  rebelled  against 
him,  Gen.  xiv.  2. 

I.  BEREA,  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.)  probably  the  same 
town  as  Bera. 

II.  BEREA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  mount  Ci- 
thanes ;  where  Paul  preached  tlie  gospel  with  suc- 
cess, Acts  xvii.  11 — 13.  There  is  a  medal  of  Berea 
extant,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  inscribed,  *'  of 
the  second  Macedonia,'*  and  also  for  being  the 
only  Macedonian  medal  of  the  date  (A.  U.  C.  70(>.) 
niscribed  with  the  name  of  the  city  where  it  was 
struck.    Compare  Acts  xvii.  11,  ^^nobU  Bereans.** 

BERED,  a  city  in  Judali,  near  Kadesh,  Gen.  xvi. 
14.  The  Chaldee  calls  it  ^ara ;  the  Syriac,  Gedar ; 
the  Arabic,  Jader;  it  was  the  same,  perhaps,  as 
Arad,  or  Arada,  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4.)  ui  the  soutli  of 
Jadah. 

BERENICE,  or  B£r:«ice,  daughter  of  Agrippa 
the  Great,  kinff  of  the  Jews,  and  sister  of  Agrippa 
the  younger,  auo  king  of  the  Jews.  She  was  nrst 
betrothed  to  Mark,  son  of  Alexander  Lysimachus, 
alabarch  of  Alexandria;  but  afterwards  she  married 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  her  own  uncle,  by  the  father's 
side.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  she  proposed  to 
Polemon,  king  of  Pontus  and  part  of  Cillcia,  that  if 
he  would  be  circumcised  she  would  marry  him. 
Polemon  complied,  but  Berenice  did  not  continue 
long  with  him.  She  returned  to  her  brother  Agrip- 
pa, with  whom  she  lived  in  such  a  mamier  as  to 
excite  scandal.  She  was  present  with  him,  and 
heard  the  discourse  of  Paul  before  Festus,  at  Csesa- 
rea  of  Palestine,  Acts  xxv.  23. 

BERITH,  or  Baratres,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Biblos  and  Sidon,  400 
furlongs  north  of  Sidon.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Scripture  speaks  of  this  place ;  but  there  are  several 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Palestine.  David  car- 
ried off  a  ffreat  quantity  of  brass  fit>m  the  towns  of 
Betah  and  Berothai,  in  Syria,  2  Sam.  viii.  8. 

BERODACH-BALADAN,  son  of  Baladan,  king 
of  Babylon,  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  with  letters  and  presents,  on  receiving  infor- 
mation that  he  had  been  sick,  and  was  recovered 
in  a  miraculous  manner.  Hezekiah,  extremely 
pleased,  showed  them  the  riches  of  his  palace ;  but 
God  sent  Isaiah  to  forewarn  him  that  every  thing  in 
his  palace,  with  the  sight  whereof  he  had  entertained 
the  foreigners,  would  be  carried  away  to  Babylon, 
2  Kings  XX.  12—18.  [In  Isa.  xxxix.  1,  he  is  called 
Merobach-baladan,  (q.  v.)  and  under  this  name  he 
is  also  mentioned  by  Beroeus.  See  Assyria,  and 
Babtlonia.    R. 

BEROSUS,  the  Babylonish  historian,  was,  by  na- 
tion, a  Chaldean ;  and  by  office  a  Driest  of  Belus. 
Tatian  says,  he  lived  in  the  time  or  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  king  Antiochus, 
the  thuxl  after  Alexander,  that  is,  Antiochus  Thcos, 
or,  perhaps,  Antiochus  Soter ;  for  the  many  years 
between  Alexander  and  Antiochus  Theos  (some 
reckoning  64  fit>m  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  first 
yeiar  of  Antiochus  Theos)  might  induce  us  to  prefer 
this  sense.  Beroeus,  having  learned  Greek,  went 
first  to  the  isle  of  Cos,  where  he  taught  astronomy 
and  astrology  ;  and  afterwards  to  Athena,  where  he 
acquired  so  much  reputation  by  his  astrological  pre- 
diction^  that  in  the  Gymnasium,  where  the  youtli 
perfurnied  their  exercises,  a  statue,  with  a  golden 


tongue,  was  erected  to  him.  Josephus  and  Eiise- 
bius  have  preserved  some  valuable  fragineiits  of 
Berosus's  history,  which  greatly  elucidate  many 
places  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  without  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  exact  series  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon.  [A  very  important  fragment  of 
Berosus,  which  is  referred  to  by  Josephus,  (Ant.  x. 
1. 4.)  but  not  inserted  by  him,  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  published  at  Venice,  181t^. 
tom.  i.  p.  42,  43.  It  is  important  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  Merodach-Baladan ;  and  has  l)cen  U8(^  for 
this  purpose  by  Geseuius,  in  his  Com.  on  Is.  xxxix. 
1,  where  it  is  quoted  in  full.    R. 

BEROTHAI,  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  a  chy  conquered 
by  David ;  supposed  by  some  to  be  Berytus,  or 
Beyroot,  in  Phoenicia.  But  it  is  probably  the  samo 
as  the  following. 

BEROTHAH,  one  of  the  boundary  towns  of  Is- 
rael, between  Hetlialon  and  Emesa,  Ezek.  xlvii.  Id 
[It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  preceding  Bcrothai, 
and  from  the  mention  of  it  here  would  seem  not  to 
he  a  maritime  place ;  therefore  not  Beyroot.  See 
Roscnm.  Bib.  Geog.  I.  ii.  p.  292.     R. 

BERYL,  the  eighth  stone  in  the  high-priest's  pec- 
toral, Exod.  xxviii.  20.  The  Vulgate  and  LXX  call 
it  Benfi ;  the  Hebrew,  Shoham.  The  proper  signi- 
fications of  the  Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones 
are  unknown. 

BESOR,  or  Bosoa,  a  brook  which  &lls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Gaza,  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21. 
This  is  "  the  brook  of  the  wilderness,"  (Amos  vi. 
14.)  or  the  river  of  Egypt,  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Josh.  XV.  4 — 17 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  8. 

BETAH,  a  city  of  Syria-Zobah ;  taken  by  David 
ftx>m  Hadadezer,  2  Sam.  viii.  8.  In  the  parallel 
passage,  I  Chr.  xviii.  8,  it  is  called  TKbhaUu 

BEfl^EN,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  25. 

BETH,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  house ;  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  very  many  proper  names  and  other  words, 
thus  fonning  with  them  the  name  of  a  place ;  as 
Beth-elf  '  house  of  God ;'  Beth-lehtm^  *■  nouse  of 
bread,'  &c.  Most  6f  these  names  follow  here  in 
their  order.    R. 

BETHABARA,  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  bap- 
tized, (John  i.28.)  was  the  common  fbrd  of  the  river, 
and  probably  the  same  as  Beik-barah^  Judg.  vii.  24. 

BETH-ACHARA,  or  Beth-haccerem,  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  situated  on  an  eminence,  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Tekoa,  Neh.  iii.  14 ;  Jer.  vi.  1. 

BETH-ANATH,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  38 ; 
Judg.  i.  33. 

BETHANY,  (John  xi.  18.)  a  viUage,  distant  about 
two  miles  east  from  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  mount  of 
Olives,  and  on  the  way  to  Jericho.  Here  Martha 
and  Mary  dwelt,  with  their  brother  Lazarus,  whom 
Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  ;  and  here  Mary  poured 
perfume  on  our  Saviour's  head.  See  Mod.  Travel- 
ler in  Palestine,  p.  157. 

BETHANIM,  a  tillage  four  miles  from  Hebron, 
and  two  miles  from  Abraham's  turpentine-tree. 

BETH-ARABAH,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Ju- 
dah and  Benjamin,  Josh.  xv.  6 ;  xviii.  22. 

BETH- ARAM,  a  city  in  Gad,  Josh.  xiii.  27 

BETH-ARBEL,  a  place  mentioned  Hosea  z.  14. 
where  we  read  in  the  Vulgate,  **  As  ShaUnana  was 
overcome  by  him  who  made  war  against  him,  after 
having  destroyed  the  altar  of  Baal,"  designing  to  de- 
scribe Gideon  ;  (Jud.  vi.  25 ;  vii.  8, 10,  etc.)  but  tlie 
Hebrew  imports,  ^  As  Shalman  spoiled  Beth- a r- 
BEL,  in  the  aay  of  battle."    Some  exphun  this  pas- 
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fuige  as  relating  to  the  taking  of  the  city  Arbela,  by 
Saiinaneser ;  but  this  event  is  not  noticed  in  history. 
Jerome,  and  the  Alexandrian  MS.  read  Jeroham; 
and  umlerstand  it,  with  the  Vulgate,  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  Gideon  over  Zalinunna.  ArhtLOy  or  Ar- 
bah-el^  signifies  fine  countries,  countries  of  God;  for 
which  reason,  we  find  many  places  so  named.  It 
is  said,  1  Mac.  ix.  2.  that  Bacchides  and  Alcimus 
came  into  Galilee,  and  encamped  at  Moseloth,  which 
19  in  Arbela.  The  city  Masai,  or  Misheal,  was  in  the 
trtije  of  Asher,  near  to  which  were  very  fine  fields, 
and  a  place  called  Arbela,  Josh.  xix.  26. 

BETH-AVEN,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
rni$tward  of  Bethel,  Josh.  vii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  There 
was  also  a  desert  of  the  same  name,  Josh,  xviii.  12. 
The  Talmudists  have  confounded  it  with  Beihd; 
because  after  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  had  set  up  his 
golden  calves  at  Bethel,  the  Hebrews,  who  adhered 
to  the  house  of  David,  in  derision,  called  this  latter 
city  Bethrootny  that  is,  the  house  of  nothinff,  or  the 
house  of  vanity,  instead  of  Bethel,  ^*  the  nouse  of 
God,"  as  Jacob  had  formerly  named  it,  Hosea  iv. 
15 ;  X.  5 ;  Amos  v.  5.    See  Bethel. 

BETH-AZMAVETH,  the  same  as  Azmaveth, 
which  see. 

BETH-BAAL-MEON,  a  city  of  Reuben,  Josh, 
xiii.  17. 

BETH-BARAH,  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  (Judg. 
viL  24.)  probably  Bbthabara. 

BETH-BASI,  a  city  of  Judah,  which  the  two 
Maccabees,  Simon  and  Jonathan,  fortified,  1  Mac.  ix. 
62—64. 

BETH-BIREI,  a  city  of  Judea,  1  Chron.  iv.  31. 

BETH-CAR,  a  city  of  Dan,  1  Sam.  vii.  11. 

I.  BETH-DAGON,  iempU  of  Dagtm,  a  city  of 
Aaher,  Josh.  xix.  27.    Compare  1  Sam.  v.  2 — 5. 

II.  BETH-DAGON,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv. 
41.)  Bo  called,  probably,  because  here  was  a  temple 
of  Dagon,  before  the  Israelites  took  it. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM,  see  Diblatha. 

BETHEKED,  or  Beth-akab,  (2  Kings  x.  12, 
14.)  which  some  construe  in  a  seneral  sense — a 
shtannf^kouse^  or,  the  hoiue  of  skepherda  binding 
sheep ;  but  the  LXX  take  it  mr  a  place  between 
Jezreel  and  Samaria. 

BETHEL,  a  city  west  of  Hai,  on  the  confines  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  (Gen.  xii.  8 ; 
xwiii.  10.]  and  occupying  the  spot  where  Jacob 
slept, and  nad  his  memonu)]e  dream.  (See  Jacob.) 
Eiisebius  places  Bethel  twelve  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  way  to  Sichem,  or  Napolose.  Bethel 
was  also  called  Beth-aven  by  the  prophets  in  de- 
rision of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  established 
tliere.     See  BsTH-AVErf. 

B ETHER, THE  MOUNTAINS  OF,  Cant  ii.  17 ;  viii.  14. 
The  Vulgate  reads  **  mountains  of  perfume.*^  Some 
take  thm  place  to  be  Bethoron ;  others,  Betharis,  be- 
tween Cfpsarea  and  Diospolis ;  or  Bether,  mentioned 
by  the  LXX,  Josh.  xv.  60.  among  the  cities  of  Judah. 
</a]niet  beheves  it  to  be  Upper  Bethoron,  or  Betliora, 
h<«t  ween  Diospolis  and  Ceraarea.  Eusebius  speaks  of 
IVtharim,  near  Diospolis,  and  when  he  mentions 
Betiier,  taken  by  Adrian,  he  says,  it  was  in  the 
oeiehborhood  of  Jenisalem.  [The  word  Bether 
nteans,  properly,  diuteUon ;  the  mountains  of  Bether 
th<*n  may  be  mtnmUnna  of  disjunciionj  diaruptumy 
u  e.  mountains  cut  up,  divided  by  valleys,  etc.  The 
word  is  no  where  else  found  as  a  proper  name; 
•hould  it,  then,  be  so  taken  in  the  Canticles  ?    R. 

BETHESDA^  ui  the  Vulgate  Bethsaida,  other- 
w  be  called  Piteinaprobatiea,  because  the  sheep  were 


washed  in  it  which  were  desired  for  the  sacrificeSf 
in  Greek  probata,  Bethesda  signifies  **  the  house  ot 
mercy,"  probably  because  the  siqk  who  lay  under 
the  porticos  that  surrounded  it,  here  foimd  shelter. 
The  Gospel  informs  us,  that  there  were  five  porches 
about  this  pool,  and  many  sick  persons  constantly 
waiting,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  water  when  it 
was  stirred ;  for  an  angel  came  down  at  a  certain 
season  and  stirred  the  water;  the  first  who  then 
plunged  into  it  was  cured,  be  his  disease  what  it 
might,  John  v.  1 — 4. 

The  mc^ority  of  writers  have  regarded  the  cures 
wrought  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  as  a  standing  mira- 
cle among  the  Jews ;  and  yet  they  have  been  sur- 
prised that  Josephus  should  omit  to  mention  a  fact 
so  honorable  to  his  nation.  Dr.  Doddridge  calls 
this  *<  the  greatest  ofd\]ficuUie3  in  the  history  of  the 
evangelists ;  and  that  m  which,  of  all  others,  the 
learned  answerers  of  Mr.  Woolston  had  given  him 
the  least  satisfaction."  Mr.  Flemins,  to  avoid  some 
difficulties  in  the  narrative,  supposed  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  verse,  and  the  wnole  of  tlie  fourth,  40 
be  spurious :  it  is  wanting  in  Beza's  MS.  and  is  add- 
ed, m  a  later  hand,  to  a  MS.  in  the  French  king's 
library :  however,  it  is  in  all  other  MSS.  in  the  Sy- 
riac,  and  tiie  other  versions  in  the  Polyglot. 

The  learned  Dr.  Hammond  suppled  that  the 
blood  of  the  ^at  number  of  sacrinces  which  were 
washed  in  this  pool  communicated  a  salutary  ef- 
ficacy to  the  water,  on  its  being  stirred  up  b^  a  mes- 
senger firom  the  high-priest : — a  very  uuphilosophi- 
cal  suggestion,  surely !  and  yet  Dr.  Pococke  was  so 
fiir  captivated  bv  it,  as  to  seek  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  city, 
where  it  is  not ;  and  where  it  is,  he  could  not  see  it ; 
for  reasons  which  wo  shall  state  presently.  We  in- 
sert one  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  notes  on  this  history ; 
partly  from  respect  to  his  memory,  and  deference  to 
nis  (tifficulties ;  panly,  as  it  sets  the  idea  of  a  stand- 
ing miracle  in  a  very  strong  light ;  and  partly,  as  an 
instance  how  greatly  learning  and  piety  might  some- 
times profit,  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
things,  as  well  as  words. 

**  I  imagine  this  pool  might  have  been  remarkable 
for  some  mineral  virtue  attending  the  water ;  which 
is  the  more  probable,  as  Jerome  tells  us,  it  was  of  a 
very  high  color ;  tliis,  together  with  its  being  so  very 
near  the  temple,  where  a  baih  was  so  much  needed 
for  religious  puiposes,  may  account  for  the  building 
such  stately  cloisters  round  it,  three  of  which  re- 
main to  this  day.  (See  Jerusalem.)  Some  time 
before  this  pessover,  an  extraordinary  commotion 
was  probably  observed  in  the  water :  and  Providence 
so  oitlered  it,  that  the  next  person  who  accidentally 
bathed  here,  being  under  some  great  disorder,  found 
an  immediate  and  unexpected  cure.  The  like 
phenomenon,  in  some  ottier  desperate  case,  was 
probably  observed  on  a  second  commotion ;  and 
these  commotions  and  cures  might  happen  period- 
ically, perhaps  every  sabbath,  (for  that  it  was  yearly 
none  can  prove,)  for  some  weeks  or  months.  This 
the  Jews  would  naturally  ascribe  to  some  angelic 
power,  as  they  did  aflerwards  the  voice  from  heaven, 
(John  xii.  29.]  though  no  angel  appeared ;  and  they 
and  St.  John  nad  reason  to  do  it,  as  it  was  the  Scrip- 
ture scheme,  that  these  benevolent  spirits  had  been, 
and  frequently  are,  the  invisible  instruments  of  gpod 
to  the  cnildren  of  men,  Ps.  xxxiv.  7 ;  xci.  11 ;  Dan. 
iii.  128 ;  vi.  22.  On  their  making  so  ungrateful  a  re- 
turn to  Christ,  for  this  miracle,  and  those  wrought  at 
the  fonner  paasover,  and  in  the  intermediate  space, 
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ikiB  celestial  visitant,  probably  from  this  time,  re- 
lumed no  more :  and  therefore,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  the  evangelist  speaks  of  the  pool  as  still 
at  Jerusalem  when  he  wrote,  yet  he  mentions  tlic 
descent  of  the  angel  as  a  thing  which  had  hccrif  but 
not  as  still  continuing.  (Comp.  ver.  2  and  4.)  This 
may  account  for  the  surprising  silence  of  Josephus 
in  a  story  which  made  so  much  for  the  honor  of 
his  nation.  He  was  himself  not  born  when  it  hap- 
pened ;  and  though  he  might  have  heard  the  report 
of  it,  he  would,  perhaps,  (as  in  the  modern  way,) 
oppose  speculation  and  hypothesis  to  fact,  and  have 
recourse  to  some  indigested  and  uumeaning  ha- 
rangues, on  the  unknown  force  of  imagination ;  or, 
if  he  secretly  suspected  it  to  be  true,  his  dread  of  the 
marvellous,  and  fear  of  disgusting  his  pagan  read- 
ers with  it,  might  as  well  lead  him  to  suppress  this, 
as  to  disguise  the  passage  through  the  Red  sea,  and 
the  divine  voice  from  mount  Smai,  in  so  cowardly 
and  ridiculous  a  manner  as  it  is  known  he  does. 
And  the  relation  in  which  this  fact  stood  to  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus,  would  make  him  peculiarly  cautious 
in  touching  upon  it,  as  it  would  have  been  so  dif- 
ficult to  handle  it  at  once  with  decency  and  safety.*' 

Having  noticed  these  remarks,  Mr.  Taylor  gives 
the  following  analysis  and  illustration  of  the  words 
of  the  evangelical  history. 

Now  there  is — in  JenuaUmj  over  against  the  sheep- 
(gate)  a  pool  (or  place  for  swimmmg,  xoXv,iifit',&qa,) 
named  in  HebreWf  Bethesda,  haviji^  Jive  porches  (por- 
ticoes, walking  places),  /n  thdae  lay  a  muUitude  of 
{(ta»trovrTojv)delnlitatea persons,  hlindj  contrcKted,  wast- 
ed, waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waier  ;for  an  angel,  ac- 
^cording  to  the  season,  (occASioirALLY,  xurU  xaiQov,) 
descended  into  the  pooL,  and  troubled  the  water :  who- 
ever then  first  went  down  (into  the  pool)  after  the  mov- 
ing of  the  water,  was  cured  of  whatever  disease  f  of  the 
nature  of  those  above  enumerated)  had  seized  nim. 

1.  Now  there  is — ^these  words  do  not  determine 
that  the  evangelist  wrote  his  gospel  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
them ; — ^for  there  are  remains  of  the  pool  to  this 
day,  and,  as  it  is  sunk  in  the  rock,  it  may  still  re- 
main for  ages.  Dr.  Doddridge  says,  ^*  he  does  not 
find  satisfactory  proof  (thougu  many  have  asserted 
it)  that  the  sheep  to  be  sacrificed  were  washed  here ; 
or  that  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  ran  into  it." — And 
indeed  there  are  no  traces,  or  channels,  in  the  rock 
which  forms  the  ground,  (if  in  fact  there  were  a  pos- 
aibihty,)  of  the  blood  from  the  altar  having  ever  ran 
toward,  or  into,  the  pool.  This  obliged  Pococke, 
who  adopted  that  idea,  to  seek  for  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  in  lowwr  ground,  on  the  other  side,  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  error  has  consisted  in  supposing  that  the 
sheep  were  washed  here,  afler  they  were  slain: 
whereas,  they  were  washed  in  it,  (if  at  all,)  as  soon  as 
bought  in  the  adjoining  market ;  afler  which,  they 
were  driven  into  the  temple.  The  place  now  shown 
for  the  pool  of  Bcthesda,  is  square :  nevertheless  it 
might  have  had  ^ve  porches ;  one  on  each  hand  at 
entering,  the  entrance  being  in  the  middle  of  one 
side ;  and  three  on  the  other  sides.  (See  the  con- 
jectural plans  on  the  plate  of  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem.) 
This  difficulty,  therefore,  is  removed  merely  by  an 
appropriate  construction.  It  was,  probably,  very 
simple,  and  neither  "stately"  nor  fit  for  "purifica- 
tion for  religious  purposes,"  notwithstanding  its 
vicinity  to  the  temple. 

U.  The  diseases  mentioned  are  of  the  nervous 
kind.  We  pretend  not  to  sufiicient  acquaintance 
with    the    Greek    medical    writers,   to   determine 


whether  Tvti>hhv,  blind,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  dim- 
sighted,  i.  e.  so  weak  in  the  nerves  6lc.  serviog  the 
eye,  as  to  be  nearly,  yet  not  hopelessly,  blind.  But 
we  submit  whether  somewhat  very  like  this  sense  of 
the  word,  is  not  its  import  in  Acts  xiii.  11.  "  Tiiou 
shalt  be  bliud  (nc^Auc)  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  sea- 
8071  (ji/'^i  xai()«)."  Also,  2  Peter  i.  9.  "These  are — 
blind,  (rL(/'Au;  tan  A  not  seeing  afar  ofif,  myops,  short- 
sighted, ^^vo^na:(i}v ;"  whcrc  it  should  Seem,  that  the 
latter  word  is  used  by  way  of  explaining  the  former ; 
as  there  could  \)c  no  need  to  describe  a  person  to- 
tally bliud  as  short-sighted.  1  John  ii.  11. — He  xoho 
iDolkdh  in  darkness, — darkness  hath  blinded  (»ri  ^xo^f ) 
— susfiended  the  offices  of-— his  eyes;  not  that  his 
eyes  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  seeing ;  but  lliat 
they  cannot  exert  that  power  to  advantage,  because 
of  surrounding  darkness.  The  other  diseases  men- 
tioned by  tlie  evangelist,  are  evidently  such  as  cold 
bathing,  especially  in  medicinal  water,  would  be  es- 
teemed a  remedy  for.  For  the  angel,  see  the  article 
Angel,  i.  e.  a  providential  agent  of  God. 

3.  But  what  if  here  were,  in  fact,  two  distinct 
waters  ?  first,  the  constant  body  of  water,  of  a  cer- 
tain depth  ;  the  pool,  wherein  the  sheep  were  washed 
— ^the  batli:  secondly,  an  occasional  and  inconstant 
issue  of  water,  the  soiurce  of  which  was  on  one  side 
of  the  bath,  falling  from  a  crevice  of  the  rock  where- 
in this  basin  was  sunk,  from  the  heieht  of  several 
feet.  What  xfthis  were  tlie  medicinal  water  which 
"was  troubled  at  the  season?"  and  falUng  perhaps 
in  no  very  large  quantity,  the  person  who  could  first 

get  to  it,  received  the  full  benefit  of  it,  because  he 
ad  it  fresh  and  pure  from  the  rock,  which  the 
water  in  the  pool,  if  it  were  supplied  from  the  same 
source,  could  not  be ;  because  there  was  no  super- 
fluity of  it,  of  which  other  patients  might  partake ; 
because  such  of  it  as  fell  into  the  pool,  became  in- 
stantly diluted,  mingled  with  the  body  of  water  con- 
stantly there,  and  was  thereby  deprived  of  its  ef- 
ficacy, and  its  concentrated  virtues ;  and  this  mixture 
was  sure  to  be  completed  by  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  rush  into  the  pool,  desirous  of  being 
first,  or  very  early,  in  it.  It  snould  be  ol)eerved,  that 
if  the  water  fell  from  abofve  into  the  pool,  the  })eople 
might  easily  watch  it ;  and  would  not  fail  to  force 
their  way  towards  it,  when  they  perceived  signs  of 
it  gushing  out:  whereas,  had  the  pool  itself  been 
the  water  that  was  moved,  would  not  the  sheep  have 
been  prohibited  from  polluting  it  ?  partly  from 
ideas  of  holiness  and  virtue  connected  with  it ; 
partly  from  apprehension  that,  while  they  were  wash- 
ing, the  water  might  be  troubled,  at  a  moment  when 
nobody  could  benefit  by  it ;  if,  indeed,  its  being 
troubled  could  be  distinguished  from  the  commo- 
tion occasioned  by  the  sheep. 

Let  us  now  accept  assistance  from  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  place.  "  A  little,  above,  we  entered 
the  city  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  (where,  on  each 
side,  a  lion  retrograde  doth  stand,)  called,  in  times 
past,  the  port  [gate]  of  the  valley,  and  ofthefitck  ;  for 
that  the  cattle  came  in  at  this  gate  which  were  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  temple,  and  were  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket adjoining.  On  the  lefl  hand  is  a  strong 
bridge,  which  passeth,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  wall,  into  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ; 
the  head  [of  the  bridge]  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
(underneath  which  it  [the  water  of  the  pool]  had  a 
conveyance)  called  also  probaticum,  for  that  tne  sac- 
rifices were  therein  washed,  ere  deUvered  to  the 
priests.  Now,  it  is  a  great  square  profundity,  green 
and  uneven  at  the  bottom:  into  which  a  barrsiv 
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ipRiNO  doth  drill  between  the  stones  of  the  nonfa- 
ward  wall ;  and  stealeth  away  almost  undiscovered. 
The  place  is  for  a  good  depth  hewn  out  of  the  rock ; 
confined  above  on  the  noith  side  with  a  steep  wall, 
on  the  west  with  the  high  buildings,  (perhaps  a  part 
of  the  casde  of  Antonia ;  where  are  two  doors  to 
descend  by,  now  all  that  are,  half  choked  with  rub- 
bish,) and  on  the  south  with  the  wall  of  the  court  of 
the  temple.*^  Such  is  the  account  of  Sandys,  who 
was  there  in  1611.  He  found  the  spring  running, 
but  in  small  quantities;  and  <* stealing  away"  un- 
noticed. But  it  should  seem,  that  when  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  was  there,  1697,  this  stream  did  not  run — as  he 
does  not  mention  that  circumstance — so  that,  pos- 
sibly, it  is  still  intermitting ;  and  to  this  day  runs 
{xa  ru  xan>6t)  occasionally.  We  have  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  spring  was  formerly  more  copious 
and  abundant,  as  well  as  medicinal ;  as  the  rubbish 
which  now  chokes  up  the  passage  for  its  waters, 
may  not  only  diminish  their  quantity,  but  injure  their 
quality.  "  On  the  9th  [April,  16971  we  went  to  take 
a  view  of  what  is  now  called  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
which  is  120  paces  lone,  40  broad,  and  8  deep :  at 
tlie  west  end  are  some  old  arches,  now  dammed  up, 
which,  though  there  are  but  three  in  number,  some 
will  have  to  be  the  ^ve  porches,  in  which  sat  the 
lame,  halt,  and  bhnd."  (Maundrell's  Journey.) 
From  the  account  of  Sandys,  it  appears,  that  the 
bann  being  hewn  deep  in  the  rock,  and  upon 
(^  above")  that  rock  the  northern  wall  standing,  and 
tlie  spring  issuing  from  between  the  stones  of  this 
wall,  the  place  whence  the  spring  issues  must  be 
several  feet  above  the  level  ofthe  water  in  the  ba- 
f  in  ;  which  basin,  being  deeper  In  some  places  than 
in  others,  "  uneven  at  the  bottom,"  might  be  deep 
enough  to  s^vim  in,  in  some  parts,  while,  in  otliers,  it 
mi^lit  merely  serve  to  wash  the  sheep. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  accounts  or  travellers,  and 
tlieir  representations,  this  history  appears  in  what 
may  lie  thought  a  new  light,  (and  apparently  a  just 
one,  since,  so  far  as  wo  perceive,  it  accounts  stricdy 
for  every  thing  in  tlie  text,)  and,  perhaps,  a  more  ac- 
curate idea  is  annexed  to  the  name  of  this  place, 
than  thoeo  who  derived  it  from  mrn  no  "the 
huusc  of  issuing  of  waters,"  "the  house  of  effusion," 
were  aware  of.  That  it  was  not  in  anv  probability 
ih^  drain  !rom  the  temple  is  proved ;  but  may  not 
^  l\f:  spririff  houst^  be  a  title  very  descriptive  of  the 
fun  iiooi>?(  around  this  gushing,  medicinal,  and  intermit- 
ting spring?  and  as  the  water  was  salutary,  tliis  der- 
ivation is  in  fart  analogous  with  that  from  mDn, 
r»a  thf  "  house  of  mercy,"  or  kindness;  from  non, 
rfiijte'i^  cxul)crant  Iwunty.     See  Jahn^s  Bib.  Arch. 

Wo  close,  by  reflecting  that  it  was  John's  design 
to  n  late  a  miracle  ^vrought  by  his  Master ;  to  honor 
J«>^u^  and  Jesus  solely :  he  had,  tlierefore,  no  in- 
dnc<>mpnt  to  allude  to  an^  miraculous  (angelical, 
Mii ritual)  interference,  previous  to,  or  distinct  from, 
that  of  Jesus;  and  it  is  submitted  to  the  reader, 
whether  liis  words,  properly  taken,  do  really  import 
any  such  interference  ;  especially  if  we  advert  to  the 
various  senses  of  the  word  ^ngd ;  of  which  several 
are  pvcn  under  that  article. 

BETIi-EZEL,  a  place  mentioned  Mici.ll.  It 
wa5,  according  to  Ephrem  Syrus,  not  far  from  Sa- 
maria. • 

BETH-GADER,  a  city  of  Judah,  1  Chron.  ii.  51. 
Se<*  Gadaila. 

BETH-GAMUL,  a  city  of  the  Moabitf  s,  in  Reu- 
ben, Jrr.  xlviii.  23. 


BETH-HACCEREM,  see  BETtf-ACHAAA. 

B?TH-H  ANAN,  one  of  the  cities  over  which  Sol- 
omon placed  Ben-dekar,  (1  Kings  iv.  9.)  but  the 
situation  of  which  is  unknown. 

BETH-HARAN,  (Num.  xxxii.  36.)  or  Betb-ha- 
RAH,  (Josh.  xiii.  27.)  a  city  of  Gad  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, afterwards  called  Livias,  or  Julias. 

BETH-HOGLAH,  a  town  of  Benjamm,  on  the 
confines  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  16;  xviii.  19,21. 

BETH-HORON,  the  name  of  two  cities  or  towns 
lying  apparently  near  each  other,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Beth-horon,  Josh, 
xvi.  3,  5 ;  1  Chrou.  vii.  24.  They  would  seem  to  be 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  only  one  place  ;  and  were 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Benjamm  and  Ephraim, 
about  12  Roman  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem, 
according  to  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  on  the  way  to 
Nicopolis.  At  first  they  were  assigned  to  Ephraim, 
but  aflerwards  to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xvi.  3 ;  xxi.  2^ 
From  the  distinction  in  the  names,  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  the  one  lay  on  a  hill,  and  the  other 
in  a  valley ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Josephus,  (B. 
J.  ii.  19.  o.)  who  describes  here  a  narrow,  steep  and 
rocky  hollow  way  or  pass,  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
an  army ; — ^the  same,  no  doubt,  which  is  called  in 
Josh.  X.  11,  the  ckaceiU  or  going  daunt  of  Beth-horon ; 
and  which  is  also  described  in  the  same  manner  in 
1  Mace.  iii.  15,  24.  It  therefore  often  proved  disas- 
trous to  flying  troops.  (See  in  Joshua,  Josephus,  and 
Maccabees,  last  above  ouoted.)  The  place  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix.  17;  2 
Chron.  viii.  5. — Dr,  Clarke  found  an  Arab  village, 
BdhooTj  on  tlie  way  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  on  a 
hill  about  12  miles  from  the  latter  place ;  which  he 
reasonably  supposes  may  be  the  site  of  Beth-horon 
the  Upper.     *R. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH,  a  city  of  Reuben,  between 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  and  the  Jordan,  about  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Jericho,  (Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  20.) 
afterwards  possessed  by  the  Moabites,  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 

BETH-LEBAOTII,  a  city  of  Simeon,  (Josh.  xix. 
6.)  called  Lebaoth,  chap.  xv.  32. 

I.  BETH-LEHEM,  the  house  of  bread,  a  city  of 
Judah ;  (Judg.  xvii.  7.J  generally  called  Bethlehem 
of  Judah,  to  distinguisn  it  from  another  Bethlehem 
in  Zebulun.  It  is  also  called  Ephratah,  (Bethlehem 
Ephratah,)  and  its  inhabitants  Ephrateans,  Gen. 
xlviii.  7 ;  Mic.  v.  2.  It  was  six  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  way  to  Hebron ;  and  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xi.  6 ;  Ezra  ii.  21. 

In  this  city  David  was  bom,  and  dwelt,  until  his 
combat  with  Groliath  introduced  him  to  the  court  of 
Saul,  and  opened  for  him  a  new  career.  But  that 
which  imiMirts  to  Bethlehem  the  highest  interest,  is, 
that  here  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  was  bom.  Micah,  (chap.  v.  2.)  extolling  this 
pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says,  "Thou  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth 
unto  me,  who  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;"  or,  who  is 
the  Messiah,  as  the  Chaldce  paraphrast  has  trans- 
lated it.  Several  difficulties  are  started  relating  to 
this  prophecy  of  Micah,  which  foretells  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem.  Matthew  (ii.  6.)  reads, 
"And  thou,  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least  of 
the  cides  of  Judah  ;"  whereas  the  text  of  Micah  mns, 
"  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  though  thou  be  liUle  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah."  It  is  objected  that  here  is 
a  contrariety  between  Matthew  and  Micah,  one  of 
whom  says,  that  Bethlehem  is  small  among  the  cities 
cf  Judah ;  the  other  that  it  is  not  the  least  ofthe  cities 
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of  Judah*  But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  a  city  may 
be  little,  yet  not  the  least.  [Or  we  have  only  to  bud- 
pose,  ^what  was  evidently  the  fact,)  that  the  apostle 
quotea  from  memory ;  and  that,  therefore,  while  the 
sense  remains  the  same,  there  is  a  slight  variation  in 
the  words.    R. 

The  cave  in  which  it  is  said  our  Saviour  was  bom, 
was  not  strictly  in  the  city.  The  original  church, 
built  by  the  empress  Helena  over  it,  still  exists,  but 
blended  with  the  necessary  repairs  and  restorations 
from  the  devastations  of  inimical  hordes  of  Mahome- 
tans and  others,  during  the  Crusades,  and  especially 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Near  it  are 
said  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  innocents  and  their  sep- 
ulchre ;  also  the  sepulchres  of  Jerome,  of  Eusebius, 
and  of  Paula  and  Eustochius.  The  tomb  of  Rachel, 
near  Bethlehem,  is  of  no  antiquity. 

The  inn  in  which  our  Saviour  was  bom  was  prob- 
ably a  caravanserai,  where  guests  were  received  gra^ 
iis ;  but  where  nothing  was  found  them  but  shelter. 
It  is  generally  suppos^  that  the  caravanserai  being 
full,  Joseph  and  Mary  wore  obliged  to  repose  in  a 
cave,  or  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  usually 
served  as  a  stable ;  but  this  idea,  as  the  intelligent 
author  of  the  Modem  Traveller  remarks,  is  an  out- 
rage on  common  sense.  The  ^spel  narrative  af- 
fords no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  the  Virgin 
took  refuge  in  any  cave  of  this  description.  On  die 
contrary,  it  was  evidently  a  manger  belonging  to  the 
inn,  or  khan ;  in  other  words,  tlie  upper  rooms  being 
occupied,  the  holy  family  were  compelled  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  court  allotted  to  the  mules  and 
horses,  or  other  animals. 

The  following  is  Volney's  description  of  tlie  vil- 
lage :  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  3^.^  "  The  second  place 
deserving  notice,  is  Bait-el-lahm,  or  Bethlehem,  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  This  vil- 
lage, situated  two  leagues  south-east  of  Jemsalem,  is 
seated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  countiy  full  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  might  be  rendered  very  agreeable.  The 
soil  is  the  best  in  all  these  districts;  fruits,  vines, 
olives,  and  sesamum  succeed  here  extremely  weU  ; 
but,  OS  is  the  case  every  where  else,  cultivation  is 
wanting." 

Dr.  Clarke  found  Bethlehem  a  larger  place  than 
he  expected,  and  describes  the  first  view  of  it  as  im- 
posing. It  is  built  on  the  ridee  of  a  hill  which  over- 
looks the  valley  reaching  to  the  Dead  sea,  of  which 
it  commands  a  distinct  prospect ;  so  that  any  phe- 
nomenon elevated  over  Bethlehem,  would  be  seen 
from  afar  in  the  East  country,  beyond  the  Dead  sea. 
The  convent  is  not  in  the  town,  but  adjacent :  it  bos 
the  air  of  a  fortress ;  and  might  even  stand  a  siege 
a^inst  the  Turks.  The  inmates  manufacture  cru- 
cifixes and  beads  for  the  devout,  and  mark  religious 
emblems  on  the  persons  of  pilgrims,  by  means  of 
gunpowder.  The  doctor  descended  into  the  valley 
of  Bethlehem,  where  he  found  a  well  of  "  pure  and 
delicious  water,'*  which,  he  thinks,  is  that  so  ardently 
longed  for  by  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15. 

II.  BETH-LEHEM,  a  city  of  Zebulun,(Josh.  xix. 
15 ;  Judg.  xii.  10.)  which  is  scarcely  known,  but  by 
its  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  above. 

BETH-MAON,  see  Baal-Meon. 

BETH-MARCABOTH,  a  city  of  Suneon,  Josh, 
xix.  5 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  31. 

BETH-MILLO,  a  place  near  Shechera,  2  Kings 
xii.  20. 

BETH-NIMRAH,  a  city  of  Gad;  (Numb,  xxxii. 
36;  Josh.  xiii.  27.)  possibly  Nimriin,  (Jer.  xlviii.  34.) 
or  Bethnabris,  five  miles  north  from  Livias.    The 


difficulty  lies  in  extending  the  tribe  of  Gad  so  far 
as  Nimrim  south,  or  Bethnabris  north. 

BETH-OANNABA,  or  Beth-hannabah,  a  town 
which  Eusebius  places  four  miles  east  from  Diospo- 
lis ;  but  Jerome  says  it  is  placed,  by  many,  eight 
miles  distant.  Beth-oannaba  seems  to .  preserve 
some  remains  of  the  word  Ab6,  where  the  taberna- 
cle continued,  some  time,  in  the  reign  of  Saul ;  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  1.)  and  Jerome  says  Nob  was  not  far  from 
DioBpoiis. 

BETH-ORON,  see  Bxth-horon. 

BETH-PALET,  or  Beth-phbi.eth,  a  city  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  27 ;  Neh. 
xi.  26. 

BETH-PAZZEZ,  a  city  of  Issochar,  Josh.  xix.  21 

BETH-PEOR,acityofMoab,given  to  Reuben, 
and  famous  for  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor  ;  which 
see,  Deut  iii.  20 ;  iv.  46 ;  xxxiv.  6 ;  Josh.  xiii.  20. 

BETHPHAGE,  a  Uttle  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem, 
Luke  xix.  29.    Jesus,  being  come  from  Bethany  to 
Bethphage,  commanded  his  disciples  to  procure  an 
ass  for  his  use,  in  his  triumphant  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, John  xii.    The  distance  between  Bethphage 
and  Jemsalem  is  about  fifteen  furlongs.    The  Tod- 
mudists  say  that  Bethphage  was  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  but  at  the  very  utmost  circuit  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  tliere  was  a  street  or  district 
so  called,  because  it  led  immediately,  and  indeed 
adjoined,  to  the  Bethphage  which  produced  figs,  and 
was  out  of  the  city.    It  is  probable,  too,  that  me  figs 
of  this  district  were  brought  into  Jerusalem,  and  sold 
on  the  spot    But  the  district  itself  was,  no  doubt,  at 
the  descent  of  the  mount  of  Olives  next  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  seems  rather  to  have  been  so  named  from  a 
house  of  figs ;  a  house  where  figs  were  sold,  or  in  the 
garden  of  which    they  were   cultivated;  and   tliis 
mi^ht  extend  a  good  way  tip  the  mountain.      It  is, 
pcniaps,  uncertain,  whether  or  not  there  was  a  vil- 
lage, or  nmnber  of  other  houses,  beside  those  of  tlie 
gardeners  who  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit ;  as  also  of  ohve-trees,  and  of  palm-trees  ;  most 
probably,  also,  of  various  other  esculents  for    the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  BETHSAID A,  a  city  on  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  near  the  spot  where  the  Jordan 
enters  that  sea.  It  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Philip  the  Tetrorch,  who  colled  it  Julias,  though  it 
is  not  known  by  this  name  in  the  New  Testament. 
[This  place  is  mentioned  Luke  ix.  10,  where  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  withdrawn  himself  to  a  desert  pl:\c€^ 
belonging  to  Bethsaida,  aflcr  the  execution  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  from  whence,  also,  after  the  miracle  of 
the  five  loaves,  he  is  said  to  have  returned  across 
Oit  lake  to  Capernaum,  Matt.  xiv.  22,  34 ;  John  vi.  17. 
Some  also  reckon  here  Mark  viii.  22.    R. 

II.  BETHSAIDA  of  Galilee  (John  xii.  21.)  Iny 
Bome where  in  the  vicinitv  of  Capernaum,  on  t|»e 
west  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias;  as  we  conclude 
fi-oni  its  being  often  mentioned  with  Capemaiini  as 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  for  Christ  aiid  his 
disciples.  Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13.  Eusebius  s«3  s, 
merely,  it  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
apostles  Peter,  Andrew  and  PhiUp  were  o€  this 
city,  (John  i.  44.)  and  are  hence  called  GalUeajis^ 
Mark  xiv.  70,  al.  John  i.  43.    •R. 

BETH-SHEAN,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Scythopolis,  was  a  town  of  Mannsseli,  hiu 
situated  in  Issachor,  Josh.  xvii.  11,  16 ;  Judg.  i.  Q7  ; 
1  Kings  iv.  12.  In  2  Mac.  xii.  29,  it  is  reckoned  to 
be  600  furlongs,  or  75  miles,  from  Jerusalem.      Jorp- 
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phua  Bays  it  was  120  furlongs  fix>m  Tiberias ;  00  that 
It  cannot  be  so  near  the  Idee  of  Tiberias  as  some 
seoffraphers  have  suoposed.  It  was  on  the  west  of 
Jordan,  at  the  soutn-east  extremity  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  name  of  Scythopolu,  or 
the  city  of  the  Scythians,  came,  according  to  George 
SynceUus,  from  the  Scythians,  who  invaded  Pales- 
tine in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  son  of  Amos,  king  of  Jii- 
dah.  Stephens  the  geographer,  and  Pliny,  call  it 
Nysa;  the  Hebrews  name  it  Bethshean,  or  Beth- 
shan ;  the  LXX,  (Judg.  i.  27.)  "^  Bethshan,  other- 
wise Scythopolis.''  Alter  the  battle  of  GiJboa,  the 
Philistines,  having  taken  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  hung  them  on  the  walls  of  Bethshan ;  but. 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  come  in  the  night,  carried  off  the  bodies, 
and  interred  them  honorably  under  a  grove  of  oaks 
near  their  city,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10. 

The  fruits  of  Bethshan  were  the  sweetest  in  the 
land  of  Israel ;  and  fine  linen  garments  were  made 
here.  Before  the  Babylonish  caiitivity  it  was  in- 
cluded tnihin  the  land  of  Israel;  but  after  that 
period  it  was  reckoned  tpUhout  the  land ;  and  none 
of  its  productions  were  tithed.  Probably  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Scythians  retained  their  property  m  it, 
and  its  demesnes. 

Bethshan  is  now  called  Byson,  and  is  described 
by  Burckhardt  as  situated  on  risinff  ground,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Jordan,  about  24  miles  south  of 
Hberias.  The  present  village  contains  70  or  80 
houses,  the  inhabitants  of  whicn  are  in  a  miserable 
condition,  owin^  to  the  depredations  of  the  Be- 
douins. The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  which 
ran  by  it,  and  the  valley  formed  bv  its  branches ;  and 
bespeak  it  to  have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  cir- 
cuit.   See  Bib.  Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  599. 

I.  BETH-SHEMESH,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  10^  afterwards  given  to  the 
Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  IC.  In  Efusebius  it  is  placed  ten 
miles  from  Eleutheropolls,  east,  in  the  way  to  Nicop- 
olis,  or  Emails ;  that  is,  about  30  miles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem.  This  city  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Ir'shetnishj  mentioned.  Josh.  xix.  41,  as  belong- 
ing to  Dan.  Lr-shemesh  signifies  the  City  of  the  autij 
and  Beth-shemeah  signifies  the  House  of  the  sun.  As 
the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Judah  were  adjacent,  the 
same  city  is  reckoned  sometimes  to  one  tribe,  some- 
times to  the  other.  The  Philistines  returning  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  into  the  land  of  Israel,  it  came  to 
Beth-sbemesh ;  and  some  of  the  people  looking 
with  too  much  curiosity  into  it,  the  Lord  smote 
seventy  principal  men  of  the  city,  and  50,000  of  the 
common  people,  1  Sam.  vi.  12 — 20, 

IL  BETH-SHEMESH,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh. 
xix.  22. 

in.  BETH-SHEMESH,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh. 
xix.  38 ;  Judg.  i.  33^ 

IV.  BETH-SHEMESH,  a  city  in  Effvpt,Jer.xliii. 
13.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Heliopolis  of'^the  Greeks ; 
called  On,  Gen.  xli.  45,  50,  and  Onion  by  Ptolemy ; 
which  name  it  retained  in  the  days  of  Ezckiel,  chap. 
XXX.  17.  It  had  a  temple  in  which  there  was  an 
annual  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun. 

BETH-SHITTAH,  a  place  south-west  of  the  sea 
of  Hberias,  to  which  Giaeon  pursued  Midian,  Judg. 
vii.a 

BETH-SIMOTH,  called  also  Betr-Jesimotr, 
which  see. 

BETH-SURAH,  see  BxTH-zta. 

BETH-TAPPUAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  ( Joah.  xv.  S3.) 
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which  Eusebius  says  is  the  last  city  of  Palestine,  in 
the  way  to  Egypt,  fourteen  miles  from  Raphia. 

BETHUEL,  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  was  Abra- 
ham's nephew,  and  father  of  Laban,  and  of  Rebecca, 
Isaac's  wife.  Bethuel  does  not  appear  in  tlie  afitdr 
of  Rebecca's  marriage,  but  Laban  only,  Gun.  xxiv. 
50.    See  Laban. 

BETHUL,  or  Bethuel,  a  city  of  Simeon ;  (Josh, 
xix.  4 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  30.)  the  same,  probably,  as  Bc- 
thelia,  which  Sozomen  speaks  of,  as  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  well  peopled,  and 
having  several  temples  remarkable  for  their  struc- 
ture and  antiquity ;  particularly  a  pantheon,  (or  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  all  the  gods,)  situated  on  an  em- 
inence made  of  eartli,  brought  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  commanded  the  whole  city.  Ho  con- 
jectures that  it  was  named  BethdiOj  which  signifies 
the  House  of  God^  by  reason  of  this  temple. 

BETHULIA,  a  city  celebrated  for  its  siege  by 
Holofernes,  at  which  he  was  killed  by  Judith,  Ju- 
dith vii.  1.  Calmet  thinks  it  to  be  the  Bethul,  or 
Bethuel,  above  noticed,  and  beheves  that  this  idea 
may  be  reconciled  with  Judith  iv.  6 ;  vii.  3,  which 
say  that  Bethuha  was  near  Dothaim  and  Esdraelon, 
cities  in  the  great  plain,  very  remote  from  BethuUa, 
by  supposing  that  tne  author  of  the  book  of  Judith 
describes  the  march  of  Holofernes'  army,  and  the 
camp  which  he  lefl  when  he  broke  up  to  go  and 
undertake  the  siege  of  BethuUa ;  not  the  camp  of 
which  he  took  possession,  when  he  sat  down  before 
tho  olacc 

BETH-ZUR,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  58.)  which 
was  fortified  by  Reboboam,  2  Chron.  xi.  7.  Ly8ias,re- 

fent  of  Syria,  under  y  ouns  Antiochus,  son  of Antiochus 
'piphanes,  besieged  BeUizur  with  an  army  of  60,000 
foot  and  5000  horse ;  but  Judas  Maccabeus  coming 
to  succor  the  place,  Lysias  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
sieffe,  1  Mac.  iv.  28 ;  vi.  7.  Judas  put  his  army  to 
fli^l^  and  afterwards,  making  the  best  use  of  the 
arms  and  booty  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  the 
Jews  became  stronger  and  more  formidable  tlian 
they  had  heretofore  been.  Bethzur  lay  south  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Hebron,  and  not  far  from 
the  latter  city.  It  was  a  fortress  against  Idumiea,  and 
defended  the  passages  into  Judea  from  thence.  We 
read,  2  Mac.  xi.  5,  that  Bethzur  was  ^ye  furlongs 
from  Jerusalem;  but  this  is  evidendy  a  mistdLe. 
Eusebius  places  it  twenty  miles  from  that  city, 
toward  Hebron,  and  Dr.  Pococke  speaks  of  a  vil- 
lage on  a  hill  hereabouts,  called  Bethsaon. 

BETONIM,  a  city  of  Gad,  towards  the  north  of 
this  tribe,  bordering  on  Manasseh,  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

BETROTHING,  see  MAaaiAOE. 

BEULAH,  married ;  a  name  given  to  the  Jewirii 
church ;  importing  its  marriage  with  God,  as  their 
husband  and  sovereign  Lord,  Isa.  Ixii.  4. 

BEZALEEL,  a  famous  artificer,  son  of  Uri,  (Exod. 
xxxi.  2 ;  XXXV.  30.)  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  wos 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  devise  excellent 
works  in  ffold,  silver,  and  all  other  workmanship — 
a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  arts, 
to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  to  the  source 
whence  they  were  imderstood  to  spring,  and  to  the 
wisdom  (by  inspiration)  of  this  artist. 

BEZEK,  a  city  over  which  Adoni-Bezek  wos 
king,  (Judg.  i.  4.  seq.)  and  where  Saul  reviewed  his 
army,  before  he  marched  against  Jabesh-Gilead,  1 
Sam.  xi.  8.  Eusebius  says  tnere  were  two  cities  of 
this  name  near  one  another,  seven  miles  from  Si- 
chem,  in  the  way  to  Scythopolis. 

BEZER,  a  city  east  of  the  Jordan,  given  to  the 
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Renbenites ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Levites  of  Ger- 
sihom's  family,  Deut  iv.  43.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  Josh.  xx.  8.  The  site  of  it  is  not 
known. 

BEZETH,  a  city  on  this  side  Jordan,  which  Bac- 
chides  suiprised,  and  threw  all  the  inhabitants  into  a 
great  pit,  1  Mac.  vii.  19. 

BEZETHA,  or  Bbtzeta,  a  division  or  district  of 
Jerusalem,  situated  on  a  mountain,  encompassed  with 
good  walls ;  being,  as  it  were,  a  new  city  added  to 
me  old.  Bezetha  was  north  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.    See  the  Map  of  Jerusalem. 

BIBLE,  from  the  Greek  Bi^Xog,  book,  a  name 
pven  to  our  collection  of  sacred  writings,  which  we 
call  THE  Bible,  or  the  Book,  by  way  of  eminence 
and  distinction.  The  Hebrews  call  it  rupc,  mUarah, 
lesson,  lecture,  or  scripture^  They  acknowled^  only 
twennr-two  books  as  canonical,  which  they  place  in 
the  foilovring  order : — 

Order  ^  (he  Books  qf  the  BIBLE,  according  to  the 

Hebrew. 

The  Law. 

1.  Genesis,  in  Hebrew,  Bereschlth  {in  the  begin- 
ning), 2.  Exodus,  in  Hebrew,  Ve-elle  Schemoth 
{these  are  the  names),  3.  Leviticus,  in  Hebrew,  Vay- 
ikra  (and  he  called).  4.  Numbers,  in  Hebrew,  Bam- 
midbar  (in  (he  desert).  5.  Deuteronomy,  in  Hebrew, 
Elle  haadebarim  (these  are  the  loords). 

The  former  Prophets. 

6.  Joshua.  7.  Judges.  8.  Samuel  I.  and  U.  as 
one  book.    9.  Kings  I.  and  II.  as  one  book. 

The  latter  Prophets. 

10.  Isaiah.  11.  Jeremiah.  12.  Ezekiel.  13. 
The  twelve  minor  Prophets  make  one  book,  viz. : — 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Na- 
hum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
MalachL 

The  Sacred  Books ;  or,  Hagiographa. 

14.  The  Psalms.  (Divided  into  five  books.)  15. 
The  Proverbs.  16.  Job.  17.  Solomon's  Song. 
(The  Jews  place  the  Lamentations  and  tlie  book  of 
Ruth  ader  tne  Song  of  Solomon.)  18.  Ecclesiastes. 
19.  Esther.  20.  DanieL  21.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
22.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

Catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Wntin^Sy  as  received  by  the 

Jews;  from  Ongen. 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Genesis.  2.  Exodus.  3.  Leviticus.  4.  Num- 
bers. 5.  Deuteronomy.  6.  Joshua.  7.  Judges  and 
Ruth.  8.  The  First  and  Second  Book  of  Samuel. 
9.  The  First  and  Second  Book  of  Kings.  10.  The 
First  and  Second  Book  of  Chronicles.  11.  The 
First  and  Second  Book  of  Esdras.  12.  The  Psalms. 
13.  The  Book  of  Proverbs.  14.  Ecclesiastes.  15. 
Solomon's  Song.  IG.  Isaiah.  17.  Jeremiah,  with 
the  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Captives. 
18.  Ezekiel.  19.  DanieL  20.  Job.  21.  Esther.  22. 
The  Minor  Prophets. 

The  above  and  the  following  list,  both  from  Ori-  | 


gen,  are  important,  as  showing  the  canan  of  Scnp- 
ture  in  the  tnird  century. 

Books  of  the  New  Testament 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Episdes  of  St.  Paul. 

To  the  Romans.  To  the  Corinthians.  To  the 
Galatians.  To  the  Ephesians.  To  the  Philippiaus. 
To  the  Colossians.  To  the  Thessalonians.  To 
Timothy.  To  Titus.  To  Philemon.  To  the  He- 
brews. 

Catholic,  or  General  Epistles. 

The  Episde  of  James.  The  Episdes  of  Peter. 
The  Epistles  of  John.  The  Episde  of  Jude.  The 
Revelation  by  St.  John. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  for 
the  most  part  in  Hebrew.  Some  parts  of  Ezra  and 
Daniel  are  written  in  Chaldee.  The  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  all  written  in  Greek,  except, 
perhaps,  Matthew,  whose  Gospel  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  written  m  Hebrew,  or  Syriac, 
the  language  then  spoken  in  Judea. 

Lost  Books. — ^There  are  some  Books  cited  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  am  supposed  to  be  lost. 
These  are,  (1.)  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord," 
Numb.  xxi.  14.  (2.)  the  "  Book  of  the  Righteous,  or 
Jasher,"  Josh.  x.  la  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  (3.)  the  "  Chron- 
icles," or  "  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Judao  and  Israel," 
1  Kings  xiv.  19.  We  have  also  only  a  part  of  Solo- 
mon's 3000  Proverbs,  and  of  his  1005  Sonss,  (1 
Kings  iv.  32,  33.)  and  none  of  his  writings  on  Natu- 
ral History.  It  is  justly  doubted  whether  we  have 
the  I^amentations  which  Jeremiah  composed  on  the 
death  of  Josiah,  kine  of  Judah,  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.) 
because  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction 
of  that  citv  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  appear  to  be  the 
subjects  of  those  extant. 

(1.)  "The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord."  This 
is  cited  by  Moses,  Numb.  xxi.  14,  and  appears  to 
have  related  some  particulars  which  happened  when 
the  Hebrews  passed  the  brook  of  Amou.  Some 
think  it  was  a  work  of  greater  antiquity  than  Moses, 
contauiing  a  recital  of  wars,  to  which  tlic  Israelites 
were  parties,  before  their  Exodus  under  Moses.  In- 
deed, it  is  most  natural  to  quote  a  book,  which  is 
more  ancient  than  ihe  author  who  is  writing,  par- 
ticularly in  support  of  any  extraordinary  and  mi- 
raculous fact.  The  Hebrew  of  this  passage  is  per- 
plexed :  **  As  it  is  written  in  tlie  Book  of  the  If'ars 
of  the  Lord ;  at  Vaheb,  in  Suphah ;  and  in  the  brooks 
of  Anum^  &c.  We  know  not  who  or  what  this 
Vaheh  is.  M.  Boivin,  senior,  tliought  it  meant  sonic 
prince  who  had  the  government  of  tlie  country,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  Israelites  before  they  came  out 
of  Egypt ;  others  think  Vahth  was  a  king  of  Moab, 
overcome  by  Sihon  king  of  the  Amoritcs.  Grotius, 
instead  of  Vaheb,  reads  Moab,  and  translates  it, 
^^  Sihon  lieat  MocJt  at  SuvhahJ"  Calmet  prefers 
Zared,  instead  of  Vaheb,  alter  this  manner :  ^  As  it 
is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  the 
Hebrews  came  from  Zared,  and  encamped  at  Suphah, 
and  about  the  stream  of  the  brook  of  Amou." 
Zared  we  know,  (Numb.  xxi.  12,  13.)  from  whence 
thev  came  to  Suphah,  which  is  mentioned  Deut.  i.  1, 
and,  perhaps.  Numb.  xxii.  36.    From  hence  they 
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came  to  the  brook  of  Amon,  which  flows  down  to 
At,  the  capital  of  the  Moabites.  This  is  cited  very 
seasoDably  in  this  place,  to  confirm  what  is  said  in 
preceding  verses.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
•^Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord"  is  the  book  of 
Numbers  itself^  wherein  this  passage  is  cited;  or 
that  of  Joshua  or  the  Judges ;  and  they  translate, 
''It  is  said  in  the  rteital  of  the  wars  qf  ike  LordJ* 
Others,  that  this  narration  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord 
is  contained  in  the  135th  and  the  IdGth  Psalms; 
others,  that  the  **  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord," 
and  the  ''Book  of  Jasher,"  (Josh.  x.  13.)  are  the 
same.  Cornelius  k  Lapide  conjectures,  that  this  ci- 
tation is  added  to  the  text  of  Moses,  and  that  the 
"Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  related  the  wars 
of  the  Israelites,  under  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the 
judges ;  and  therefore  was  later  than  Moses.  Lastly, 
It  is  said,  that  Moses  either  wrote  himself,  or  pro- 
cured to  be  written,  a  book,  wherein  he  relatea  all 
the  wars  of  the  Lord ;  that  it  was  continued  under 
the  judges  and  the  kings,  and  was  called  Chronicies, 
or  Annals ;  and  tliat  from  these  annals  were  com- 
posed those  sacred  books,  which  contained  the  his- 
tories of  the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  passage, 
however,  is  exceedingly  obscure;  and  there  is  no 
end  to  conjecture  concerning  it. 

(2.)  "The  Book  of  Jasher,  or  the  Upright,"  is 
cited,  Josh.  X.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  and  the  same 
difficulties  are  proposed  conceminff  this  as  concern- 
ing the  former.  Some  think  it  to  oe  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord ;  others,  that  it  is  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which  contains  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  other  ^ood  men ;  others,  the  "Books 
of  Moses."  But  the  opinion  which  seems  most  proba- 
ble, is,  that  there  were  from  the  beffinnin^  piersons 
among  the  Hebrews,  who  were  employed  m  writing 
the  amials  of  their  nation,  and  recording  the  memo- 
rable events  in  iL  These  annals  were  lodged  in  the 
tabernacle,  or  temple,  where  recourse  was  had  to 
them  as  occasion  required.  The  "  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord."  the  "  Book  of  Davs,  or  Chronicles," 
and  the  "  Book  of  Jasher,  or  the  Righteous,"  are 
therefore,  properlv  speaking,  the  same,  but  differ- 
ently denominated,  according  to  the  (tifference  of 
times.  Before  there  were  kings  over  the  Hebrews, 
these  records  might  be  entitled,  the  "  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord,"  or  the  "Book  of  Jasher,  or 
RigliL"  AAer  the  reign  of  Saul,  they  might  be 
called  the  "  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,  or  of  Judah."  Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  book  was  a  triumphant  song,  made  purposely  to 
celebrate  the  success  of  Joshua,  and  the  miracle  at- 
tending it.  M.  Dupin  prefers  this  opinion,  as  most 
probable,  because,  (l.)  tne  words  citea  bv  Joshua  are 
poetical  expressions,  not  very  proper  K>r  historical 
memoirs ;  and,  (2.)  because  a  book  under  the  same 
title  is  referred  to  in  Samuel,  where  David's  song  is 
repeateil  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  Sam. 
L  18.  But  may  not  these  opinions  coincide,  if  we 
suppose  this  book  contained  a  collection  of  pieces 
of  poetry,  made  on  occasion  of  remarkable  events  ? 
In  this  view,  the  appeal  to  the  book  of  Jasher  for  a 
copy  of  David's  ode,  called  "  The  Bow,"  is  very 
pertinent  Might  it  not  contain  the  Songs  of  Moses, 
of  Deborah,  mad  others  ?  Dr.  Geddes  wul  not  idlow 
that  Josh.  X.  13.  is  a  quotation,  but  it  seems  clearly 
to  be  such. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  English  history, 
that  not  only  are  our  moat  ancient  chronicles  m 
versa,  but  auo  that  many  national  events  are  record- 
ed in  bifltorical  songs,  which,  though  unquestionably 


genuine  and  authentic,  yet  are  no  where  else  to  be 
met  with.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  several  oth- 
ers, prove  this ;  but  the  most  popular  instances  are 
the  "  border  songs,"  or  events  narrated  in  rhyme,  of 
the  wars  and  contests  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots  on  the  "debatable  lands,"  before  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns. 

(3.)  "The  Book  of  Chronicles,  or  Days,"  con- 
tained the  annals  and  journals  written  by  public  re- 
corders, in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Juaan.  They 
are  not  now  in  bein^,  but  are  cited  very  fi:e(iuently 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  are 
abstracts  chiefly  from  such  ancient  memoirs  and 
records,  as,  in  all  probability,  were  subsisting  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  authors  were  generally  prophets. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  pro- 
fessor of  that  religion  which  is  founded  on  the  Bible, 
that  the  Bible  itself  should  not  only  be  well  under- 
stood by  him,  but  that  its  authority,  as  a  work  com- 
municated by  inspiration  from  Heaven,  should  be 
well  ascertained ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  such  copies  of  it  as  are  now  procurable, 
and  the  correctness  of  those  translations  fi^)m  such 
copies  as  are  usually  read  and  appealed  to  by  us, 
should  be  established,  we  have  thought  it  might  be 
proper  to  offer  an  inquiry  of  some  length  into  these 
fatter  particulars,  not  less  fbr  the  use  of  tike  biblical 
student,  than  for  the  satisfkction  of  general  readen. 

Of  tiie  AUTHORITY  of  the  Bible,  as  received  by 
inspiration  from  God,  we  shall  at  present  say  noth- 
ing, presuming  it  to  be  fully  admitted  by  the  reader ; 
being  also  aware  that  the  prooft  requisite  to  do  this 
subject  tolerable  justice  would  extend  these  sum- 
mary hints  to  an  inconvenient  length.  As  to  the 
AUTHEiiTiciTT  of  such  copies  of  the  Bible  as  are 
now  procurable,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Scripture. 

Of  the  oRioiMAii  writers  of  the  Bible. — ^It 
is  very  credible  that  the  patriarch  Abraham,  to  go 
no  higher  into  antiquity,  possessed  and  brought  awaj 
what  information  the  books  or  records  of  his  origi- 
nal country,  Kedem.  could  communicate.  We  are 
not  aware  that  we  snould  say  any  thing  improbable, 
if  we  considered  Noah  himself  as  practising  the  art 
of  writing ;  but  as  great  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained, whether  this  art  were  more  ancient  than  the 
intercourse  of  Moses  with  the  Deity  on  mount  Horeb, 
we  are  unwilling  to  be  thought  too  sanguine,  or  as 
taking  too  much  for  granted. 

The  remarks  suggested  under  the  article  Seals, 
are  detenninate  for  the  nature  of  the  seal  of  Judah, 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18.)  that  it  contained  his  name,  or  ap- 
propriate mark,  engraved  on  it.  We  assume  this  as 
fact  But  we  discern  traces  of  a  still  more  early 
employment  of  this  noble  art,  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. We  have  in  Gen.  xxiii.  17,  18.  a  passage 
which  has  all  the  air  of  an  abridgment  of  a  tide- 
deed,  or  conveyance  of  an  estate ;  which,  indeed,  is 
its  import.  "  And  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was 
in  Machpelnli,  which  was  before  Mamre,  the  field  and 
the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  in  the 
field,  that  were  m  all  the  borders  thereof  round 
about,  were  made  sure  to  Abraham,  for  a  possession^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all 
that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city.**  The  whole 
history  of  this  purchase  and  payment  strikes  us  as 
being  not  only  according  to  the  local  usages  of  the 
country,  in  the  present  day,  but  also  to  be  so  mi- 
nutely described,  that  we  scarcely  think  it  would 
have  been  so  amply,  and  even  punctiliotisly,  inserted 
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into  an  epitomized  history  of  the  times,  had  not  the 
original  lain  before  the  writer ;  who,  finding  himself 
able  to  communicate  this  ancient  document  to  his 
posterity,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  abridging  it. 
If  this  be  admitted  as  an  instance  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, and  of  that  art  being  practised  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  we  may  jusdy  consider  whether  that  pa- 
triarch could  be  the  first  possessor  of  it.  We  think  not : 
and  if,  as  the  rabbins  say,  Abraham  himself  learned 
of  Shem, — and  they  say,  decidedly,  that "  Isaac  went 
to  Shem^s  school," — ^then  we  may  hesitate  before  we 
deny  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  Shem  had  pre- 
served histories  of  former  events,  which  histories  he 
communicated  to  Abraham,  from  whom  they  de- 
scended to  Isaac,  to  Jacob,  to  Levi,  to  Moses.  We 
are  not  singular  in  supposing  a  difference  of  style 
between  the  early  parts  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
the  original  writings  of  Moses. .  No  injury  is  done 
to  the>  just  ar^ments  on  behalf  of  tlie  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  if  we  suppose  tliat  Sbeni  wrote  the 
early  history  of  the  world ;  that  Abraham  wrote 
family  memoirs  of  what  related  to  himself;  that 
Jacob  continued  what  concerned  himself;  and  that, 
at  length,  Moses  compiled,  arranged,  and  editedy  (to 
use  a  modem  word,)  a  copy  of  the  holy  works  ex- 
tant in  his  time.  A  procedure  perfectly  analogous 
to  this,  was  conducted  by  Ezra  in  a  later  age ;  on 
whose  edition  of  Holy  Scripture  our  faith  now  rests, 
as  it  rests,  in  like  manner,  on  the  prior  edition  of 
Moses,  if  he  were  tiie  editor  of  some  parts ;  or  on 
his  authority,  if  he  were  the  writer  of  the  whole. 

Accepting  Moses  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch, 
though  not  without  the  probable  concurrence  of 
Aaron,  we  may  nevertheless  consider  Joshua  as  add- 
ing some  minor  matters  to  it,  such  as  the  history  of 
the  death  of  Moses;  and  Ezra,  also,  in  his  edition,  as 
adding  some  other  minor  matters  to  it,  such  as  va- 
rious explicatory  observations,  change^  of  names 
which  had  happened  during  the  lapse  of  many  ages, 
and  particular  directions  where  such  or  such  objects 
were  situated,  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  and  of 
remote  posterity.  When  we  come  to  the  days  of 
Moses,  we  have  clear  evidence  of  written  documents 
being  composed,  purposely,  to  deliver  down  to  pos- 
terity the  nistory  of^  events.  Moses  not  only  was 
willing  to  write,  but  he  is  specifically  directed  to 
write,  by  way  of  record ;  and  to  take  special  care  for 
the  preservation  of  those  records,  by  placing  them  in 
the  most  sacred  national  repository ;  and  under  the 
immediate  care  of  those  persons  who,  by  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  office,  were  most  intimately  concerned  in 
their  preservation. 

This  custom  of  composing  public  records  was 
continued  in  afier-ages  in  Israel,  under  the  judges 
and  tiie  kings  ;  and  when  the  division  took  i)lacc  be- 
tween Israel  and  Judah,  each  of  those  kingdoms 
preserved  copies  of  the  writings  esteemed  sacred, 
whether  historical  or  devotional.  We  have,  indeed, 
reason  to  be  thankful,  that  beside  the  Pentateuch 
preserved  by  the  Jewish  people,  the  Samaritans  have 
preserved  a  copy,  which,  if  it  be,  as  many  learned 
men  have  supposed,  written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
character,  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  has 
had  less  danger  and  less  occasion  of  error,  than  a 
copy  transcribed  into  another  alphabet,  to  meet  an- 
other dialect.  Kut  this  is  not  the  only  use  which  we 
should  make  of  this  circumstance ;  we  ought  to  rec- 
ollect the  natural  effects  of  party  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, especially  when  heightened  by  political  ran- 
cor ;  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  Samaritans  would 
suffer  no  alterations  to  be  made  in  tkeir  copies,  by 


any  authority  from  thtt  Jewish  governors ;  and  the 
Jews,  we  well  know,  would  have  hardly  received  a 
palpable  truth  from  'Uhat  foolish  people  which 
dwelt  in  Samaria."  When,  therefore,  we  find  the 
copies  preserved  by  tiiese  opposing  and  inimical 
people  genei'ally  correspondent,  and  differing  only 
in  some  minor  matters,  we  ought  to  admire  the 
providence  of  God,  which  has  thus  "  made  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,"  by  transmitting  more 
than  one  copy  of  this  leading  portion  of  Holy  Writ, 
in  a  manner  more  certain,  and  much  less  liable  to 
doubt,  or  collusion,  or  equivocation,  than  if  a  single 
copy  had  come  through  the  hands  of  one  set  of 
friends  only,  or  had  been  preserved  only  by  those 
whose  unsupported  testimony  might  have  been  sus- 
pected of  undue  partiality,  or  of  hnproper  bias.  We 
find  the  khigs  of  Judah  attentive  to  the  arrangement 
of  their  sacred  code  in  afier-ages :  David,  no  doubt, 
authenticated  the  books  of  the  prophet  Samuel ;  and 
we  read  that  Hezekiali  employed  several  persons  to 
collect  and  an'ange  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and 
even  to  add  to  them  others  which  that  prince  had 
left  behind  him.  It  is  usually  imderstood  tliat  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  were  added 
under  Hezekiali ;  and  probably  the  books  of  Job  and 
Isaiah  also.  The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  were  pul)- 
lic ;  a  large  number  of  them  were  read  to  all  the 
jieople,  and  before  the  king,  so  that  many  copies 
mi^lit  be  in  circulation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
most  of  the  minor  prophets,  and,  in  short,  of  all  tliat 
were  near  to  the  days  of  Neheiniah  and  Ezra.  It  is 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Jewish 
people,  afler  their  return  fj-om  captivity,  would  do 
their  utmost  to  collect,  preserve,  and  maintain  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  the  writings  of  their  sacred 
code ;  and,  indeed,  excepting  the  prophet  Malachi, 
we  may  confidently  consider  Ezra  as  not  only  col- 
lecting, but  collating  the  copies  of  fonner  writings, 
and  composing  additions  to  tJie  historical  naiTations ; 
not  in  the  books  themselves,  (except  here  and  there 
a  few  words,)  witiiheld  perhaps  by  their  prior  sanc- 
tity, but  in  that  separate  history  which  we  call  the 
Chronicles. 

Here  we  ought  to  ])ause ;  because  here  our  faith 
rests  on  Ezra's  edition ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  this 
"  scribe,  well  insti*ucted  in  the  law,"  had  not  only 

§ood  reasons  for  what  he  did,  and  for  liis  manner  of 
oing  it,  but  also  divine  guidance  to  preserve  him 
from  erring.  We  suspect  tPint  we  have  as  many  in- 
stances of  Ezra's  caution  as  we  have  marginal  read- 
ings in  our  Hebrew  Bibles;  which,  in  the  whole, 
amount  to  840.  These  occur  in  various  places  of 
the  works  extant  before  Ezra  ;  but  there  are  none  in 
the  prophet  Malachi,  who  has  been  supposed  to  l)e 
Ezra  himsf.'lf ;  if  so,  the  reason  for  this  exception 
from  various  readings  is  evident.  From  the  time  of 
Ezra  the  Hebrew  canon  was  esteemed  as  completed ; 
but,  between  this  time  and  our  Lord,  the  books  of 
the  Jews  became  objectsof  inquiry  among  neighbor- 
ing nations ;  and  translations  of  tnem  being  under- 
taken by  those  whose  language  we  also  study,  these 
translations  become  very  important  to  us,  who,  by 
their  means,  have  additional  sanction  to  the  articles 
of  our  inquiry,  and  additional  means  of  answering 
the  purposes  to  which  our  inquiry  is  directed. 

Jewish  labors  or*  Hebrew  Copies.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Jews  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
writing  copies  of  the  Holy  Word ;  they  also  made 
most  incredible  exertions  to  preserve  the  genuineness 
and  integrity  of  the  text ;  wnich  produced  what  has 
been  termed  the  Masora,  the  most  stupendous  men- 
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Uinent  in  the  whole  history  of  literature,  of  minute 
and  persevering  labor.  (See  Masora.)  In  the  Jew- 
ish manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  a  word  is  often 
found  with  a  small  circle  annexed  to  it,  or  with  an 
asterisk  over  it,  and  a  word  written  in  the  marfftn  of 
the  same  line.  The  former  is  called  the  KdhtJbhy  the 
latter  the  KerL  In  these,  much  mystery  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Maaorites.  The  prevailing  opinion 
Is  that  they  are  partly  various  readings,  collected 
from  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  partly  critical  observa- 
tions, or,  as  they  have  been  called,  insinuations,  of 
tUe  Masorite8,to  substitute  proper  or  regular,  for  im- 
pro[)er  and  irregular  words,  and  sometimes  decent 
for  indecent  expressions,  in  the  text.  As  to  the 
voted  poinUf  which  Calmet  has  considered  as  Maso- 
retica^  the  reader  may  see  sufficient  information 
under  the  article  Letters,  p.  618. 

Oy  THE  PRSSEIfT  STATE  OF  THE  HeBREW  MANU- 
SCRIPTS.— No  extensive  collation  of  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  of  the  sacred  text  was  mode  till  the  last 
century ;  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  notion  which 
had  prevailed  of  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  in 
consequence  of  its  supposed  preservation  from  error, 
by  the  wonder-working  Masora.  The  rabbins  boldly 
asserted,  and  the  Christians  implicitly  t)elieved,  that 
the  Hebrew  text  was  free  from  error,  and  that,  in  all 
the  manuscripts  of  it,  not  an  instance  of  a  various 
reading  of  importance  could  be  produced.  The 
first  who  combatted  this  notion,  in  tlie  form  of  regu- 
lar attack,  was  Ludovicus  CapeUus.  From  the  dif- 
ferences he  observed  between  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  version  of  the  Seventy,  and  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuchs ;  from  the  manifest 
and  palpable  corruptions  he  thought  he  saw  in  the 
text  itself;  and  from  the  many  reasons  which  made 
him  suppose  the  vowel  points  and  the  Masora  were 
both  a  modem  and  a  useless  invention,  he  was  led 
to  question  the  general  integrity  of  the  text ;  and 
even  his  enemies  allowed,  that,  in  his  attack  upon  it, 
be  discovered  great  learning  and  ingenuity.  Still, 
however,  he  admitted  the  uniformity  of  the  manu- 
scripts ;  and  when  this  was  urged  against  him  by 
Buxtorf^  he  had  little  to  reply.  But  at  Icn^h,  (what 
should  have  been  done  before  any  thing  nad  been 
said  or  written  on  the  subject,)  the  manuscripts 
themselves  were  examined,  and  innumerable  various 
readinsB  were  discovered  in  them.  From  this  time 
biblicsl  criticism  on  the  sacred  text  took  a  new  turn. 
Manuscripts  were  collated,  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion, their  various  readings  were  discussed  with  free- 
dom, and  their  respective  merits  ascertained  by  the 
rules  of  criticism.  The  celebrated  collation  of  Dr. 
Keunicott  was  begun  in  the  year  1760.  He  under- 
took to  collate  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  sacred  text 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  while  he  should  be 
c:Tiploye4l  in  this,  (which  he  supposed  might  be  alK>ut 
ten  yean,)  to  collate,  as  far  as  the  expense  would  ad- 
mit, all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  importance,  in 
foreign  countries.  The  first  volume  of  this  great 
work  was  printed  in  1776 ;  the  second  in  1780.  Dr. 
Keunicott  himself  collated  two  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscripts ;  and  under  his  direction  and  at  his  ex- 
pense, Mr.  Bruns  collated  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  manuscripts  col- 
lated, on  this  occasion,  was  nearly  six  hundred.  In 
his  opinion,  fifty-one  of  the  manuscripts  collated  for 
hi9  editioD  were  from  600  to  800,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  from  480  to  .580,  years  old.  Four 
quarto  volumes  of  various  readings  have  since  been 
published  by  De  Rossi,  from  more  than  four  hundred 
maouscripn ;  aonie  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 


seventh  or  eiffhth  century,  as  well  as  from  a  eofi« 
siderable  numoer  of  rare  and  unnoticed  editions* 
The  consequence  of  these  extensive  collations  has 
been,  to  raise  a  general  opinion  among  the  learned, 
1st,  that  all  manuscript  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures now  extant  may,  in  some  sort,  be  called  Maso« 
retic  copies,  because  none  of  them  have,  entirely,  es* 
caped  tne  labors  of  the  Masorites;  2dly,  that  the 
most  valuable  manuscripts,  generally  speaking,  are 
those  which  are  oldest,  written  at  first  without  points 
or  accents,  containing  the  irreatest  number  of  vowel 
letters,  exhibiting  marks  of  on  accurate  transcriber, 
and  conforming  most  to  the  ancient  versions,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  conforming  most  to 
the  Samaritan  exemplar,  and  the  Greek  uninterpo- 
lated  version  ;  3dly,  that  the  Masoretic  copies  onen 
disagree  (and  that,  the  further  back  they  go,  tlio 
greater  is  their  disagreement)  from  the  present  printed 
copy ;  4thly,  that  me  synagogue  rolls  disagree  the 
least  from  the  printed  copies,  so  that  they  are  of 
little  value  in  ascertuning  the  text.  From  this  com- 
bination of  reasons  they  conclude,  that  the  surest 
sources  of  emendation,  are  a  collation  of  manuscripts 
and  parallel  places ;  a  comparison  of  the  text  with 
the  ancient  versions,  and  of  these  with  one  another ; 
and  grammatical  aniedogy ;  and  where  all  these  fail, 
even  conjectural  criticism. 

The  ancient  opinions,  however,  have  some  advo- 
cates. They  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  col- 
lation of  Hebrew  manuscripts  is  perfectly  useless ; 
but  they  think  it  may  bo  prized  higher  that  it  de- 
serves; that,  when  manuscripts  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Masora  are  sought  for,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  Masorites  had  those  manuscripts, 
when  they  settled  the  text;  and  what  hopes  can 
there  be,  they  ask,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  Hebrew  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
spoken  language,  a  Christian,  so  much  of  whose 
time  is  employed  in  other  pursuits,  and  distracted  by 
other  cares,  can  make  a  better  use  of  those  manu- 
scripts than  was  actually  made  of  them,  by  the  Ma- 
soretic literati,  whose  whole  time,  whose  every 
thought,  fVom  their  earliest  years  to  their  latest  age, 
was  devoted  to  that  one  object ;  who  lived  among 
the  people,  and  almost  in  the  country,  where  the 
events  recorded  by  them  happened,  who  saw  with 
^eir  own  eyes  the  manners  they  describe,  and  daily 
and  hourly  spoke  and  heard  a  langua^  kindred  to 
that  in  wnicn  they  are  written  ?  But  if  there  must 
be  a  collation  of  manuscripts,  then,  say  they,  no 
manuscript  written  by  any  otner  than  a  Jew,  or  want- 
ing any  one  of  the  Jewish  marks  of  authenucity, 
should  be  taken  into  account ;  and,  trying  the  ques- 
tion of  tlie  integrity  of  the  text  by  these,  which  they 
call  the  only  auUicntic  inanusrripts,  no  question,  they 
assert,  will  remain  of  the  porfi.'ct  integrity,  and  per- 
fect freedom  from  corruption,  of  the  present  text. 
Where  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  text  or  the  Mason 
is  corrupt,  the  genuineness  of  the  Bible  reading  may 
be  doubted ;  but  where  there  is  no  reason  to  impeach 
the  Masora,  the  text,  as  they  assert,  is  fixed  beyond 
controversy.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Or  THE  PRINTED  Hebrew  Bibx.ES.  Thoso 
printed  editions  which  deserve  particular  attention, 
are  that  of  Soncino,  in  1488,  from  its  being  the  first 

Srinted  edition  of  the  whole  Bible ;  the  edition  at 
Ircscia,  in  1494,  from  its  being  the  edition  used  by 
Luther,  in  his  transhtioii ;  and.  a  third,  printed  in 
1517,  wi^out  the  name  of  any  place.  Tnese  three 
editions  ore  called  the  SoncmaitM  being  printed  by 
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Jew0,  of  a  family  which  came  originally  from  Ger- 
many, and  established  themselves  at  Soncino,  a  town 
in  Lombardy.  They  were  the  first  Hebrew  printers. 
Bomberg's  edition  was  printed  five  times,  and  is  dis- 
tinffuished  by  the  beauty  of  the  type ;  but,  not  being 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  is  unfit  for  genenQ 
use.  The  first  of  his  editions  was  printed  in  1518, 
die  last  in  1545 ;  they  were  all  printed  at  Venice, 
and  are  all  in  4to.  Robert  Stephens's  16mo.  edition, 
in  seven  volumes,  was  printed  at  Paris,  1544 — 1546. 
He  had  before  printed  a  4to.  edition  at  Paris,  in  four 
volumes,  1539 — 1544.  The  celebrated  edition  of 
Athias  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  first  in  1661, 
and  afterwanis  in  1667 ;  and  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  first  edition  in  Hebrew,  in  which  the  verses  are 
numbered.  It  was  beautifully  republished  by  Fan 
der  Hooghty  8vo.  1705.  This  edition  has  the  general 
reputation  of  great  accuracy.  His  text  was  adopted 
by  Dr.  Kennicott  A  stereotype  edition  of  Van  der 
Hooffht  is  now  printed  in  London,  edited  by  Judah 
D'AUemande,  who  also  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Hebrew,  at  the  request  of  the  London  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
Great  pains  have  l^n  bestowed  to  render  it  accu- 
rate. The  historical  summaries  of  Van  der  Hooffht 
have  been  omitted,  and  the  various  readings  and  Ma- 
aoretic  notes  are  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 
The  Plantinian  editions  have  considerable  merit  for 
their  neatness  and  accuracy.  The  edition  of  Nunes 
Torres,  with  the  notes  of  Rasch^,wa8  begun  in  1700, 
was  printed  in  1705,  and  was  the  favorite  edition  of 
the  Jews.  Most  of  the  former  editions  were  sur- 
passed, in  accuracy,  by  that  of  Michaelis  in  1720. 
A  critical  edition  was  published  by  Raphael  Cha- 

1'im  Basils,  a  Jew  at  Mantua,  in  four  parts,  1742 — 
744. 

The  most  celebrated  edition  of  the  Hebrew,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  was  that  of  Sebastian  Munster. 
The  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  was  printed  in 
1534,  the  second  volume  in  1535 ;  the  second  edition 
was  printed  in  1546.  It  was  the  first  Latin  trans- 
lation by  any  of  the  separatists  from  the  see  of  Rome. 
Sanctes  Pagninus  was  the  first  of  the  Catholics  who 
made  an  entirely  new  Latin  version.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Lyons,  in  1528,  and  has  often  been  repub- 
lished. That  the  Latinity  is  barbarous  cannot  be 
denied ;  but,  as  it  was  the  authoi^s  design  to  frame  a 
verbal  translation,  in  the  strictest  and  most  litend 
sense  of  that  word,  its  supposed  barbarism  was  una- 
voidable. The  celebrated  edition  of  Houbigant, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  prolegomena,  was  published 
in  four  volumes  folio,  in  1753,  at  Pari8>  The  merit 
of  this  edition  is  celebrated  by  all  who  are  not  advo- 
cates for  the  Masora ;  by  them  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
harshest  terms.  Several  manuscripts  were  occa- 
fdonally  consulted  by  the  author ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  he  did  not  collate  any  one  manuscript  through- 
out Prior  to  Houbigant's  edition,  was  that  of  Rei- 
neccius,  at  Leipsic,  in  1725,  reprinted  there  in  1739. 
A  new  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  1793,  under  the 
inspection  of  Dr.  Doederlein,  and  professor  Meisner. 
It  contains  the  most  important  of  the  various  read- 
ings collected  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi ;  printed 
under  the  text.  For  the  purpose  of  common  use,  it 
is  an  excellent  edition,  and  supplies  the  want  of  the 

Slendid  but  expensive  editions  and  collations  of 
oubigant,  Kennicott,  and  De  Rossi. 
[To  the  above  list  should  be  added,  tlie  edition  of 
Simofnis  in  8vo.  Halle,  1752, 1767, 1822,  and  Amst 
1753 ;  the  edition  of  Jahn  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Vienna, 
1806,  in  which  all  the  passages  that  are  parallel  are 


printed  side  by  side  in  the  manner  of  a  harmony  ^ 
and  the  stereotype  edition  of  Tauchnitz,8vo.  Leipsic, 
1831,  printed  unaer  the  supervifdon  of  professor  Hahn, 
and  one  of  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  editions  ex- 
tant For  a  complete  account  of  the  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Le  Long's  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,  Par.  1723,  fol.  or  to  Masch's  edition 
of  the  same  work,  in  quarto,  Halle,  1778 — 85.    R.  ^ 

Translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.-^ 
The  first  translation  in  order  of  time,  and  indeed*  in 
point  of  importance  to  us,  is  that  Greek  version  usu- 
ally called  the  Seventy,  or  the  Septuagint ;  but  we 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  account  given  of  it  under 
Septuagint.  The  Chaldee  translations  come  next 
in  order :  they  are  not  so  much  translations,  howev- 
er, as  paraphrases.  ^See  Jonathan,  Targum,  Ver- 
sion, OLC.)  The  Synac  translation  has  been  by  some 
referred  to  the  time  of  Solomon ;  by  others  to  the 
time  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa;  which  is  certainly 
more  probable,  but  is  not  universallv  admitted.  It 
unquestionably  is  ancient.  Dr.  Priaeaux  thinks  it 
was  made  within  the  first  century,  and  that  it  is  the 
best  of  all  translations.  (See  Stria,  ad  Jin,)  Latin 
translations  do  not  date  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Rx>me.  Of  these  the  Vuloatb  ib 
the  chief. 

We  are  now  to  add  to  our  consideration,  the  sev- 
eral books  which  compose  the  New  Testament ;  and 
which  were  studied,  copied,  and  translated,  together 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  Christians,  while 
the  Jews  continued  to  study  and  copv  those  only 
which  contained  the  principles  of  tneir  ancient 
system. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.— The  Greek  manuscripts,  according  to 
WetBtein's  account,  are  written  either  on  parchment 
(or  vellum)  or  on  paper.  The  parchment  or  vellum 
is  sometimes  purple-colored.  Manuscrmts,  written 
in  capital  letters  of  the  kind  commonly  found  on  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Greece,  are  generally  suppos- 
ed to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  at  the  latest :  those 
written  in  an  ornamental,  semi-barbarous  character, 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  tenth  century. 
Manuscripts  written  in  small  letters  are  of  a  still 
later  age.  But  tlie  Greek  manuscripts  copied  by  the 
Latins,  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  are  in  anoth- 
er kind  of  alphabet ;  the  a,  the  f,  and  the  y,  in  them, 
are  inflected,  in  the  form  of  the  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  Even  in  the  earliest  manuscripts  some 
words  are  abbreviated.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
book,  the  first  four  or  five  lines  are  often  written  iu 
vermilion.  There  are  very  few  manuscripts  con- 
taining the  entire  New  Testament.  The  greater  part 
contain  the  Gospels  only  ;  very  few  have  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  curious  and  extensive  collations,  which 
have  been  made  of  manuscripts  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, have  shown,  that  certain  manuscripts  have  an 
affinity  to  each  other,  and  that  their  text  is  distin- 
guished from  others  by  characteristic  marks.  This 
has  enabled  the  writers  on  this  subject  to  arrange 
tliem  under  certmn  general  classes.  Th(^  have  ob- 
served, that,  as  different  countries  had  different  ver- 
sions, according  to  their  respective  languages,  their 
manuscripts  naturally  resemble  their  respective  ver- 
sions, as  the  versions,  generally  speaking,  were  made 
from  the  manuscripts  in  common  use.  Pursuing 
this  idea,  they  have  supposed  four  principal  exem- 
plars :  1st,  ^  Western  exemplar,  or  that  used  in  the 
countries  where  the  Latin  language  was  spoken  ; — 
with  this,  the  Latin  versions  coincide :  2d,  pie  Al- 
exandrine  exemplar; — ^with  this,  the  quotations  of 
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coincide:  3d,  the  Edenene  txemplarf  fkom 
which  the  Syriac  version  was  made :  and  4th,  t&e 
Byzantine  or  ConstantinopoUtan  exempUsr:  the  great- 
est number  of  manuscripts  written  by  the  moiSks  of 
mount  Athos,  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  the  Sclavo- 
nian  or  Russian  versions,  and  the  quotations  of  Chry- 
aostom  and  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgaria,  are  re- 
ferrible  to  this  edition.  The  readinss  of  this  exem- 
plar are  remarkably  different  from  those  of  the  oth- 
er exemplars ;  between  which  a  strikinff  coincidence 
appears.  A  reading  supported  by  all  tnree  of  them 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  very  highest  authori^ ;  yet 
the  true  reading  is  sometimes  found  only  in  the  fourth. 

From  the  coincidence  observed  between  many 
Greek  manuscripts  and  the  Vulgate^  or  some  other 
Latin  translation,  a  suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of 
several  writers  of  eminence,  that  the  Greek  text  had 
been  assimilated  throughout  to  the  Latin.  This 
seems  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Erasmus ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  supposed  the  alterations 
were  made  before  the  fifteenth  century :  so  that  the 
cbaj^  of  Latinizing  the  manuscripts  did  not,  in  his 
opimon,  extend  to  me  original  writers  of  the  manu- 
script, or,  as  they  are  called,  the  writers  h  mimd 
Momi,  but  afiected  only  the  subsequent  inteipolators, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  writers  a  secunad  immu. 
Father  Simon  and  Mill  adopted  and  extended  this 
accusation ;  and  it  was  urged  by  Wetstein  with  his 
usual  vehemence  and  ability ;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
generally  received.  Bengel  expressed  some  doubts 
of  it ;  and  Semler  formaify  called  it  in  question.  He 
was  followed  by  Griesbach  and  Woide ;  and  finally 
brought  over  Michaelis ;  who,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  had  taken 
part  with  the  accusers ;  but,  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  same  work,  with  a  candor  of  which  there  are 
too  few  examples,  he  declared  himself  persuaded 
that  the  charge  was  unfounded ;  and  totally  aban- 
doned his  former  opinion. 

Besides  the  manuscripts  which  contain  whole 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  other  manuscripts  have 
been  consulted :  among  these  are  the  hedionaria^  or 
collections  of  detached  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
appointed  to  be  read  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
These  are  distinguished  into  the  Evangdistanoj  or 
lessons  from  the  Grospels ;  and  the  ^^posUdif  or  les- 
sons from  the  Acts  and  Episties.  The  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament,  m  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients, have  also  been  consulted. 

The  principal  Gaeek  manuscripts  now  extant, 
are  the  Codex  Alexandriiyus,  in  the  British  Muse- 
um ;  the  Codex  Cahtabrioiensis,  or  Codex  Bezje  ; 
and  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  The  Codex  ^^lexandri- 
mu  consists  of  four  volumes :  the  first  three  contain 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  fourth,  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  the  first  Epistie  of  St.  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Second.  The 
Codex  Cantabngiensis,  or  the  Codex  BcztE,  is  a  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Codex  FaHcanus  contain- 
ed, originally,  the  whole  Greek  Bible.  The  respect- 
ive a^es  of  these  venerable  manuscripts  have  oeen 
a  subject  of  great  controven^,  and  have  employed 
the  Ingenuity  and  learning  of  several  biblical  writers 
of  great  renown.  After  a  profound  investigation  of 
the  subject,  Dr.  Woide  fixes  the  age  of  the  Codex  JU- 
exandnnuM  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century;  after  a  similar  investigation.  Dr. 
Kipling  fixes  the  age  of  the  Codex  Cantabrigientis, 
or  the  Codex  Beztt^  to  the  second  century ;  but  bish- 
op Marab,  in  hb  notes  to  Michaelis,  (vol.  ii.  p.  708— 


715.)  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  not  written  earlliHr 
than  the  fifth  century.    Montfau^on  and  Blanchini 
refer  the  Codex  Vaticanu$  also  to  the  fifth  century. 
In  1786,  a  fac-simiie  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrinaa  was  published  in  London, 
by  Dr.  Woide.    In  1703,  a  fiic-simile  edition  of  the 
Codex  Caidabrigientia^  or  the  Codex  Bexe^  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  the  Universi- 
ty, by  Dr.  Kipling.    These  editions  exhibit  their  re- 
spective prototypes,  line  for  line,  and  word  for  word, 
to  a  degree  of  similarity  hardly  credible.    The  types 
were  cast  for  the  purpose,  in  alphabets  of  various 
forms,  that  they  nught  be  varied  with  those  of  the 
manuscript,  and  represent  it  more  exactiy ;  and  the 
ink  was  composed  to  suit  the  color  of  the  fiided  pig- 
ment.   Nothmg  equal  to  them  bad  appeared  in  the 
world  of  letters.    The  Alexandrian  manuscript  is  an 
article  of  such  sreat  curiosity,  and  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  on  it  is  so  truly  honorable  to  the 
country  which  possesses  it,  that  some  further  account 
of  it  may  be  looked  for  here  by  the  intelligent  reader. 
This  celebrated  manuscript,  which  ^d  been  re- 
vered as  a  treasure  by  the  Greek  church  for  several 
ages,  was  presented  to  king  Charles  I.  by  Cyril  Lu- 
car,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  was  transmitted  to 
England  by  sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambsssador  at  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  in  1628.    It  was  placed  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  St.  James's,  whence  it  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  national  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  glories.    The 
writer  of  it  Lb  said  to  have  been  Thccla,  an  Egyptian 
lady,  who  lived  early  in  the  fourth  century; — but 
here  ends  our  knowlf^ige  of  her.    She  was,  no  doubt, 
a  person  of  eminence,  probably  of  consequence,  since 
her  copy  is  complete,  as  to  its  contents ;  though  now 
bearing  marks  of  accidents,  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed.   Its  value  is  further  enhanced,  by  observing, 
that,  whatever  opinions  in  subsequent  ages  agitated 
the  Christian  world,  they  have  had  no  influence  on 
this  copy ;  it  neither  omits,  not  inserts,  nor  dismem- 
bers a  word  to  accommodate  a  passage  to  such  senti- 
ments.   It  was  not  many  removes  distant  fi*om  the 
originals,  of  which  it  is  a  transcript :  the  language 
was  stiU  spoken ;  and  whatever  ambiguities  occurred, 
(as  some  will  always  occur  in  all  writings,)  they  were 
then  easily  explained,  and  properly  understood  by 
the  copyist ;  so  that  one  principal  cause  of  literary 
and  verbal  errors  did  not  exist.    It  had  not  been  long 
in  England,  before  its  value,  as  an  important  docu- 
ment in  befadf  of  Christiani^,  became  known.    Mr. 
Patrick  Young,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  king's  li- 
brary at  that  time,  soon  discovered  the  Epistles  of 
Clement,  the  only  copy  known  of  the  second  of  them ; 
and  was  commanded  by  the  kinp;  to  publish  them, 
which  he  did  in  1^3,  with  a  Latin  translation.    Dr. 
Grabe,  being  commanded  by  queen  Anne  to  publish 
the  manuscript,  communicated  to  the  world,  in  1707 
—1710,  the  Old  Testament  part  of  it ;  being  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation.    We  have  noticed  Dr.  Woide's 
New  Testament  in  1786.    Some  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Baber,  of  the  British  Museum,  published  the 
book  of  Psalms,  with  equal  accuracy ;  and  in  the 
year  1814,  proposed  to  publish  a  ftic-simile  copy  of 
the  remaining  parts,  so  that  the  whole  will  be  before 
the  world.    The  number  of  copies  to  bo  printed  is 
two  hundred  and  fifi^ ;  and  the  expense  wiU  be  near- 
ly eiffht  tiiousand  pounds,  which  nas  been  voted  by 
the  British  parliament 

Punctuation  of  the  Bible. — ^The  numerous 
mistakes  of  the  Fathers,  and  their  uncertainty  how 
particular  passages  were  to  be  read  and  understood. 
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tlearly  prove  that  there  was  no  regular  or  accustom- 
ed mode  of  punctuadoD  in  use  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  majority  of  the  points  or  stops  now  in  use  are 
unquestionably  of  modem  date,  not  beinff  generally 
adopted  earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  gradual  unprovement,  commenced  by 
Jerome  and  continued  by  succeeding  critics.  At  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  editors  placed  the  points 
arbitrarily,  probably  (Michaelis  thmks)  without  be- 
stowing the  necessary  attention;  and  Stephens  in 
particular,  it  is  well  known,  varied  his  points  in  every 
edition. 

Division  of  the  Bible  into  Verses. — On  the 
death  of  Edward,  when  Mary  came  to  the  crown, 
many  of  the  reformed  fled  into  divers  parts  of  Ger- 
many: some  of  them,  who  resided  at  Geneva,  setting 
about  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  155^ 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Geneva,  by  Con- 
rade  Badius,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  English  Tes- 
tament divided  into  verses.  Whatever  the  antiquity 
of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  may  be,  the  division  of 
verses  in  the  Old  Testament  is  antecedent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  or  to  any  manuscripts  that  are 
known  to  esdst ;  but  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  there  is  no  distinction  of  verses,  and 
the  time  when  they  were  first  used  by  printers  is 
perhaps  not  very  accurately  ascertained.  Robert 
Stephens  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  or  in- 
ventor of  verses  lu  the  New  Testament,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  performed  during  a  journey  on  horse- 
back from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Calmet  says,  ^  tlie  first 
division  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  by  Robert 
Stephens  in  1551,  and  of  the  whole  Bible  in  1555.*' 
Michaelis  says,  "  verses  were  first  used  in  the  New 
Testament  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551,  and  in  the 
Old  Testament  1|y  Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  a  Dominican 
monk,  in  the  twelfth  century."  But  a  Latin  Bible, 
translated  by  Sanctcs  Pagninus,  and  printed  at  Ly- 
ons in  1527,  before  Robert  Stephens  had  printed  any 
Bible  on  his  own  account,  is  divided,  the  verses  be- 
ing numbered  in  the  margin,  and  distinguished  in 
the  text  by  paragraphical  marks,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  in  the  Apocrypha.  The  books 
are,  indeed,  made  into  fewer  divisions.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  for  example,  in  this  edition,  is  divided  into 
576  verses ;  whereas  the  present  division  amounts  to 
1071.  Calmet  notices  tnis  edition,  but  not  the  di- 
vision of  verses.  There  is  reason  to  conclude,  that 
Robert  Stephens  had  seen  this  Bible,  perceived  the 
utility  of  verses,  and  imitated  and  improveil  thereon. 
The  great  advantage  of  such  a  division  is  allowed  by 
all  who  know  tlie  use  of  a  concordance. 

Editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. — ^The 
first,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  of  Erasmus,  with  a 
new  Latin  translation,  of  which  he  published  five 
editions— 1516,  1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535.  The 
edition  of  1519  is  most  esteemed.  In  fact,  the  edi- 
tions by  Erasmus,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  the 
text  in  the  Complutensian  polyfflot,  are  the  principal 
editions  from  which  almost  all  the  subsequent  copies 
have  been  taken.  The  next  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Greek,  is  that  inserted  in  the  Compluten- 
sian polyglot.  The  learned  agree  in  wishing  that 
the  editors  had  described,  or  specified,  the  manu- 
srripts  they  made  use  of.  The  editors  speak  highly 
of  them ;  but  this  was  when  the  number  of  known 
manuscripts  was  small,  and  manuscript  criticism  was 
in  its  infancy;  so  that,  without  impeaching  either 
the  r  candor  or  their  judgment,  their  assertions,  in 
this  respect,  must  be  understood  with  much  limita- 
tion.   It  has  been  charged  on  them,  that  they  some- 


times altered  the  Greek  text,  without  the  authority 
of  a  single  manuscript,  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
Latin.  But  against  this  charge  they  have  been  de- 
fended by  Gceze,  and  Michaelis,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, by  Griesbach.  For  exquisite  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  type,  elegance  and  proper  disposition  of  con- 
tractions, smoothness  and  softness  of  paper,  liquid 
clearness  of  ink,  and  evenness  of  lines  and  letters, 
the  editions  of  Robert  Stephens  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  never  equalled. 
There  were  four  editions  published  by  himself,  iu 
1546,  1549,  1550,  and  1551.  His  son  published  a 
fifth  edition  in  1569.  The  third  of  these  is  m  folio, 
and  has  the  readings  of  sixteen  manuscripts  in  tJic 
margin.  The  first  two  are  in  16mo.  and  of  those, 
the  first  (1546)  is  the  most  correct  The  first  edition 
of  Beza  was  printed  in  1565 ;  he  principallv  follow- 
ed the  thu'd  edition  of  Robert  Stephens.  He  print- 
ed other  editions  in  1582,  1589,  1598 ;  but  they  do 
not  contfidn,  every  where,  the  same  text.  In  his 
choice  of  readings  he  is  accused  of  being  influenced 
by  his  Colvinistic  sentiments.  The  celebrated  edi- 
tion of  the  Elzevirs  was  first  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
1624.  It  was  taken  from  the  third  edition  of  Robert 
Stephens :  where  it  varies  from  that  edition,  it  fol- 
lows, generally,  the  edition  of  Beza.  By  this,  the 
text,  which  had  previously  fluctuated,  acquired  a 
stability,  it  being  generally  followed  in  all  subsequent 
editions.  It  has  deservedly,  therefore,  obtained  the 
appellation  of  editio  recepta.  The  editors  of  it  are 
unknown. 

Editions  with  various  Readings. — The  cele- 
brated edition  of  Mill  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1707,  after  an  assiduous  labor  of  thirty  years.  He 
inserted  in  his  edition  all  the  collections  of  various 
readings  which  had  been  made  before  his  time ;  col- 
lated several  original  editions;  procured  extracts 
from  Greek  manuscripts,  which  had  never  been  col- 
lated ;  and,  in  many  instances,  added  readings  from 
the  ancient  versions,  and  from  the  quotations  in  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  The  whole  of  the  va- 
rious readings  collected  by  him,  is  said,  without  any 
improbability,  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  He  has 
enriched  his  work  with  learned  prolegomena,  and  a 
clear  and  accurate  debcriplion  of  his  manuscripts. 
He  took  the  third  edition  of  Stephens  for  his  text. 

The  edition  of  Bengel  was  published  in  1734.  He 
prefixed  to  it  his  "  IrUroductio  in  Crisin  Abri  Testa- 
tnerUi;^  and  subjoined  to  it  his  ^^Apparatxu  CrUicus 
et  EpUoffus.'"  He  altered  the  text,  where  he  tliought 
it  might  be  improved ;  but,  excepting  the  Apocalyi>se, 
studiously  avoided  inserting  any  reading  which  was 
not  in  some  printed  edition.    Under  the  text    he 

C laced  some  select  readings,  reserving  the  whole  c el- 
ection of  various  readings,  and  his  own  sentiments 
upon  them,  for  his  Apparatus  CrUicus*  He  express- 
ed his  opinion  of  tnese  marginal  readings  by  the 
Greek  letters  a,  (i,  y,  (\  and  *. 

But  all  former  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
were  surpassed  by  that  of  Wetstem,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1751,  at  Amsterdam. 
He  adopted  for  his  text  the  editio  recepta  of  the  El- 
zevirs. HLs  collection  of  various  readings  far  sur- 
passes that  of  Mill  or  Bengel,  and  his  notes  are  par- 
ticularlv  valuable,  for  the  copious  extracts  he  has 
made  from  rabbinical  writers.  These  greatly  serve 
to  explain  the  idiom  and  turn  of  expression  used  by 
the  apostolic  writers  and  evangelists. 

The  first  edition  of  Griesbach's  New  Testament 
was  published  in  1775—1777,  in  two  volumes  octa- 
vo, at  Halle,  in  Germany.    In  the  year  1796,  the 
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fim  volume  was  reprinted,  under  the  patronage  and 
at  the  expense  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
having  extracts  from  two  hundred  manuscripts,  in 
addition  to  those  quoted  in  the  former  edition.  He 
collated  ail  the  Latin  versions  published  by  Sabatier 
and  BlanchinL  His  object  was  to  ^ve  a  select  and 
choice  collection  of  the  various  readings  produced 
by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  and  of  his  own  ex- 
tracts ;  omitting  all  such  as  are  trifling  in  themselves, 
supported  by  questionable  authority,  or  evidently  only 
errata.  Griesbach's  edition  has  been  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land in  a  smaller  form,  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  also 
in  America.  Knapp's  Greek  Testament  is  the  text- 
book commonly  used  by  the  students  in  the  German 
universities ;  and  is  ffraauaUy  acquiring  that  authority, 
which,  in  aU  probability,  will  render  it  the  general 
book  of  scholars,  tutors,  and  the  literati  in  general. 

There  are  many  other  respectable  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament ;  but  those  we  have  mentioned  are 
confessedly  the  principal.  The  study  of  Greek  learn- 
ing is  at  this  time  pursued  with  ffreat  ardor  in  the 
British  empire  ;  ana  English  travellers  take  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  copies  of  MSS.  from  abroad,  which 
greatly  increase  the  hterary  riches  at  home.  Eng- 
&nd  and  America  repay  the  obligation,  by  printing,  or 
by  contributing  assistance  in  printing,  the  sacred 
books  for  all  the  world. 

PoLTOLOTT  Editions  of  the  Bible, — ^that  is.  Bi- 
bles published  in  several  languages,  or  at  least  in 
three,  of  which  the  texts  arc  ranged  in  different  col- 
umns. Some  polyglotts  contain  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  others  contain  but  a  part. — The  following  are 
the  principal  editions : — 

1517.1 — The  first  poly^lott  is  that  of  Complutum, 
or  Alcala.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and  compris- 
ed in  four  volumes  folio.  It  has  the  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  in  three  distinct  columns ;  the  Chaldee 
poraplirosc,  with  a  Latin  interpretation,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  and  the  margin  is  filled  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals.  The  fourth  volume 
contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  no  other  trans- 
lation than  the  Latin.  The  expense  of  the  work, 
which,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  ducats, 
was  wholly  paid  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  of  Spain.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  cardinal  spared  no  expense  in 
collecting  manuscripts;  but  whether  he  had  any  that 
were  truly  valuable  has  been  much  doubted.  In 
1784,  when  professor  Birch  was  engaged  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  professor  Moldenhawer  went  to 
Alcalo,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  manu- 
i<cripts  used  in  the  Ximenian  polyglott  After  much 
inquiry,  he  ascertained,  that  about  thirty-five  years 
l)efoi*e,  they  had  been  sold  to  a  rocket  maker,  of  the 
name  of  Toiyo.    But  this  is  now  doubted. 

1518.]— The  Bible  of  Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebio, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  five  languages ;  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic.  Only  the 
Psalter  was  printed. 

1S46.] — John  Potken,  provost  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  George,  at  Cologne,  caused  the  Psalter 
to  be  printed  in  four  languages;  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Chaldee,  or  rather  Ethiopic,  and  Latin. 

1540.] — ^The  Jews  of  Constantinople  printed  the 
Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Persian,  and  Ara- 
bic, with  the  Commentaries  of  Solomon  Jarchi. 

1547.] — ^The  same  Jews  caused  also  to  be  printed, 
the  Pentateuch,  in  four  languages ;  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee, vulgar  Greek,  and  Spanish. 

1565.1 — John  Draconitis,  of  Carlostad  in  Franco- 
nia,  published  an  edition  of  the  Psalter,  tlie  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  and  the  prophets  Micah  and  Joel,  in 
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^ve  languages ;  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German.  The  death  of  the  author  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  woric. 

1572.] — ^Thepolyglott  of  Antwerp  was  printed  in 
that  city  in  1569 — 1572,  m  eight  volumes  folio,  under 
the  direction  of  Arias  Montanus.  It  contains,  beside 
the  whole  of  the  Complutensian  edition,  a  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  car- 
dinal Ximenes,  having  particular  reasons  for  not 
pubhshing,  had  deiK>sitea  in  the  theological  librai^ 
at  Complutum.  The  New  Testament  has  the  Syn- 
ac  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Pagninus,  aa 
revised  by  Montanus. 

1586.] — ^There  appeared  at  Heidelberg  an  edition 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  with  two  Latin  versions ;  one  by  Jerome, 
and  the  other  bv  Sanctes  Pagninus,  ranged  in  four 
colunms,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  notes  ascribed 
to  Vatablua  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  poly> 
glott  Bible  of  Vatablus.  This  book  is  rare,  but 
neld  in  litde  estimation. 

1586.] — ^David  Wolder,  a  Lutheran  minister  at 
Hamburg,  caused  to  be  printed,  bv  James  Lucias,  a 
Bible  in  three  languages ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gennan. 

1^9. — Elias  Hutter,  a  German,  printed  several 
polyglotts.  The  first  is  in  six  langiiages,  printed  at 
Nuremberg. — ^There  were  only  printed  tJie  Penta- 
teuch, the  t)ooks  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth ;  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  German  of 
Luther :  the  sixth  language  varied  according  to  what 
nation  the  copies  were  designed  for.  Some  had  the 
Sclavonian  version,  of  the  edition  of  Wittemberg ; 
others  the  French,  of  Geneva;  others  the  Italian,  al- 
so of  Geneva;  otihers  the  Saxon  version,  from  the 
German  of  Luther.  This  work  is  very  rare.  Hut- 
ter also  published  the  Psalter  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German.  But 
his  chief  work  is  the  New  Testament,  in  twelve  lan- 
guages; Syriac,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  English,  Danish, 
and  Polish.  This  polyglott  was  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  two  voltunes,  folio ;  and  in  four  volumes, 
quarto.    It  has  no  critical  value. 

1645.]_The  Bible  of  M.  le  Jay,  in  seven  lan- 
guages, was  printed  at  Paris  by  Anthony  Vitre,  in  ten 
volumes,  large  folio.  It  contains  the  Hebrew,  Sa- 
maritan, Chaldee,  Greek,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 
He  followed  the  Greek  version  printed  at  Antwerp, 
also  the  Chaldee  and  Latin.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
extremely  inaccurate,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
most  beautiful  polyglott  extant 

1657.]— Less  beautiful,  but  more  accurate,  and 
comprehending  more  than  any  of  the  preceding  poly- 
glotts, is  that  of  London,  edited  by  Dr.  Brvan  Wal- 
ton, and  printed  in  1653—1657,  m  six  volumes,  to 
which  the  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  of  Castell,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  is  usually  added.  This  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  contains  learned  prolegomena,  and  sever- 
al otner  treatises,  new  oriental  versions,  and  a  very 
large  collection  of  various  readings.  Twelve  copies 
were  printed  on  large  paper :  one,  of  great  beauty, 
is  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  another  was 
in  that  of  the  count  de  Lauragais ;  and  another  is  in 
the  library  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  book  printed  by  subscription 
in  England.  Dr.  Walton  had  leave  from  Cromwell 
to  import  his  paper  duty  free. 

1831.]— Most  of  tlip  polyglotts  we  have  noticed 
are  of  great  rarity,  and.  Wring  a  high  price,  are  to 
be  found  only,  or  chiefly,  in  public  nbraries,  and  in 
tiiose  of  the  curious.    *Jt  gives  us  much  pleasure, 
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therefore,  to  be  able  to  add  to  this  list  another 
work  of  the  same  class,  which  has  been  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  Bagster,  of  London,  at  a  price  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  most  important  aid  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  It  is  published  in  folio,  exlubit- 
ing,  at  one  view,  the  Ola  Testament  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Endidi,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and 
German.  The  Hebrew  text  is  from  Vander  Hooght, 
with  the  Keri,  and  the  Sam.  Pentateuch,  from 
Kennicott's  edition ;  the  Greek  from  Bos,  with  the 
readings  of  Grabe ;  the  Vulgate  from  the  edition  of 
Clement  VIII ;  the  Spanish  from  Padre  Scio ;  the 
Italian  from  Diodati ;  the  French  from  Ostervald ; 
the  German  from  Luther.  The  New  Testament 
embraces  the  same  languages,  excepting  the  Hebrew, 
the  place  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Portuguese : 
the  Greek  is  the  text  of  Milt,  with  Griesbach's  read- 
ing. It  also  contains  the  Peshito  Syriac  translation, 
with  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse  from  the  Philox- 
enian  version.  Each  language  is  published  in  a  sep- 
arate form  in  small  octavo. 

The  two  last-mentioned  editions  have  made  a  no- 
ble addition  to  the  materials  for  studying  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  learned  are  daily  augmenting  this  as- 
sistance, by  collations  of  ancient  versions,  with  their 
various  readings;  which  may  be  esteemed  as  so 
many  polyglotts. 

Every  person,  to  whom  the  sacred  writings  are 
dear,  must  wish  them  edited  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  It  would  reflect  disgrace  on  the  learned 
of  the  Christian  world,  that  any  pagan  author  should 
be  published  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  the 
won!  of  God.  An  Eugushman  must  view  with 
pleasure  the  useful  and  magnificent  exertions  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  respect    Bishop  Walton's  poly- 

glott  ranks  first  in  that  noble  and  costly  class  of  pub- 
cations  ;  foreign  countries  can  show  nothing  equal 
to  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Bible,  or  similar  to 
Dr.  Woide's  edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Dr. 
Kipling's  edition  of  the  Codex  Bez«e,  or  Dr.  Holmes 
ana  Mr.  Parsons's  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 

Where  the  word  of  God  is  concerned,  the  greatest 
moderation  should  be  used;  and  care  should  be 
taken,  that  the  assertions  made,  are  expressed  accu- 
rately, and  in  such  terms  as  prevent  improper  con- 
clusions being  drawn  from  them.  Where  the  num- 
ber of  the  various  readings  is  mentioned  before  per- 
sons to  whom  tlie  subject  is  new,  or  in  any  works 
likely  to  have  a  genend  circulation,  it  should  be  add- 
ed, that  their  importance  is  rather  of  a  literary  than 
a  religious  kind ;  and  that,  whether  considered  col- 
lectively or  individually,  they  do  not  afiect  tlie  gen- 
uineness of  the  text,  or  the  substance  of  its  history 
or  doctrine.  The  improvements,  wliich  proposed 
alterations  are  thouffht  to  make,  should  not  oe  exag- 
gerated ;  it  should  be  remarked,  that  alterations  of 
mat  description  are  confessedly  tew ;  and  that  none 
of  them  anect  the  ffospel  as  a  history,  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  or  as  a  body  of  morality.  Conjecmral  emen- 
dations should  be  restrained,  and  almost  always  be 
resisted. 

Ekolish  Translations  of  the  Bible. — We 
proceed  now  to  a  subject  more  particularly  interest- 
mg  to  us,  which  is,  the  history  of  our  English  trans- 
lations. It  would  be  very  dimcult  to  ascertain  every 
English  translator,  or  when  the  Scriptures  were  first 
translated  into  the  lan^age  of  this  country.  That 
the  Saxons  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  is 
an  opinion  well  authenticated ;  some  parts,  atleast, 
having  been  tmnslated  by  Adbehn,  bishop  of  Sher- 


borne, Eadfrid,  (or  Ecbert,]  bishop  of  Lindisfeme, 
the  venerable  Bede,  and  king  Alfred.  iElfiic,  abbot 
of  Malmesbury,  translated  the  Pentateuch,  Judges, 
and  Job; — ^which  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1699.  Aud  the  four  Giospels  were  printed  from 
an  ancient  Saxon  MS.  now  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
in  1571,  under  the  care  of  the  martyrolo^st  John  Fox, 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  Matthew  Farker,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Saxons  had  more  than  one  translation,  of  parts  at 
least,  of  the  Bible  among  them ;  though  no  version 

Earticularlv  sanctioned  by  public  authority.  They 
ad  also  glosses  and  comments.  Besides  these  early 
versions,  several  parts  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
Grom  time  to  time  translated  by  different  persons ; 
proofs  of  which,  if  not  the  very  translations  them- 
selves, exist  in  different  libraries  of  Great  Britain. 
In  particular,  in  1349,  the  Psalms  were  translated  by 
Ricnard  Rolle,  a  hermit  of  Hampole  In  Yorkshire  ; 
and  in  the  Harleian  and  the  king's  hbraries,  are 
specimens  of  other  and  different  versions.  Soon 
afterwards  John  Wycliff  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment, several  copies  of  which  are  in  different  libi-a- 
ries,  both  public  and  private,  though  with  some  de- 
p-ee  of  variation.  In  the  year  1731,  it  was  printed 
in  folio,  with  a  glossary,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
John  Lewis,  minister  of  Margate,  and  chaplain  to 
Lord  Malton,  and  again,  in  lolO,  in  quarto,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baber. 

In  1526,  William  Tyndal  printed  the  first  edition  of 
his  New  Testament,  at  Ant>verp,  in  octavo,  without  a 
name,  with  an  epistle  at  the  end,  wherein  he  desired 
them  that  were  learned  to  amend  if  aught  were  found 
amiss.  This  edition  is  veiy  scarce ;  for  soon  afler  its 
appearance,  the  bishop  of  London,  being  at  Antwerp, 
desired  an  English  merchant  to  buy  up  all  the  -copies 
that  remained  unsold,  which,  with  many  other 
books,  were  burned  at  Paul's  Cross.  This  Dr.  Jor- 
dan thinks  was  done  by  the  bishop  to  serve  Tyndal, 
which  it  certainly  did,  by  putting  a  ^od  sum  of 
money  into  his  pocket,  and  enabung  him  to  prepare 
another  edition  for  the  press  more  correct  ttian  the 
former,  which,  however,  was  not  printed  till  1534. 
From  the  first  edition  five  thousand  copies  were  re- 

Erinted  by  the  Dutch  in  1527,  1528,  and  in  1530 ; 
ut  all  these  editions  are  represented  to  be  exceed- 
ingly incorrect.     In  1534,  they  printed  a  fifth  edition, 
corrected  by  George  Joye,  who  not  only  corrected 
the  typographical  errors,  but  ventured  to  alter,  and 
amend,  as  he  thought,  the  translation.     Soon  afti-r- 
wards,  the  second  edition  by  Tyndal  himself  nji- 
peared,  in  which  he  complains  of  Joye's  forestalling^ 
him,  and  altering  his  translation.     Besides  purchns- 
ing  the  copies  of  Tyndal  at  Antwerp,  orders  and 
monitions   were  issued  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  tlie  bishop  of  London,  to  bring  in  all 
the  New  Testaments  translated  into  the  vulgar  ton^iif 
that  they  might  be  burned ;  and  to  prohibit  the  read- 
ing of  them.     In  1523,  Henry  VIII.  ordered  "  all 
the  books  containing  several  errors,  etc.  with  tlie 
translation  of  the   Scriptures  corrupted  by  William 
Tyndal,  as  well  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New, 
to  be  utterly  expelled,  rejected,  and  put  away  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  people,  and  not  to  go  abroad  among 
his  subjects."    Tyndal's  translation   of  the   Penta- 
teuch was  printed  at  Marlborough,  in  Hesse,  the 
year  before ;  emd  that  of  Jonah  this  year.      Some 
are  of  opinion  these  were  all  he  translated,  and  Fox 
mentions  no  more ;  but  Hall  and  Bale,  his  contem- 
poraries, say,  that  he  likewise  translated  the  books 
from  Joshua  to  Nehemiah  ;  which,  unless  Matthew's 
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be  10  far  a  new  traDslatioDy  ia  most  probable.  Ful- 
ler presumea,  tbat  be  translated  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Latin,  as  his  friends  allowed  that  he  had 
no  skill  in  Hebrew :  but  in  this  Fuller  might  be  mis- 
taken. He  finished  his  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  year  1528 ;  but,  goin^  by  sea  to  Ham- 
burgh, he  suffered  shipwreck,  with  the  loss  of  aU 
his  books,  papers,  etc.  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
begin  the  whole  a^n.  Tyndol  himself,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Frith,  written  January,  1583,  says,  **  I  call 
God  to  record,  against  the  day  we  shall  appear  be- 
fore our  Lord  Jesus,  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our 
doinss,  that  I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God's 
word  against  my  conscience ;  nor  would  do  this  day, 
if  all  that  is  in  earth,  whether  it  be  honor,  pleasure, 
or  richcfs  might  be  given  me.  Moreover,  I  take  Grod 
to  witness  to  my  conscience,  that  I  desire  of  God  to 
myself  in  this  world,  no  more  than  that  vntliout 
which  I  cannot  keep  his  lawa**  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  tlie  king,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  settled 
judgment,  thinking  much  good  might  come  fjrom 
people  reading  the  New  Testament  with  reverence, 
and  following  it,  commanded  the  bishops  to  call 
to  them  the  most  learned  of  the  two  universi- 
ties, and  to  cause  a  new  translation  to  be  made ;  but 
nothing  being  done,  the  oeople  still  read  and  studied 
Tyndfll's.  It  was  Uierefore  determined  to  get  rid  of 
so  dangerous  a  heretic ;  and  the  king  and  council 
employed  one  Henry  Philips,  who  insinuated  him- 
selr  into  the  acquaintance  of  Tyndal,  and  of  Pointz, 
an  Engtish  merchant,  at  whose  house  he  lodged : 
and  at  a  &vorable  opportunity  he  got  the  procura- 
tor-general of  the  emperor's  court  to  seize  on 
T^-ndal,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to  Yilvorden,  about 
18  miks  from  Antwerp.  After  being  imprisoned  a 
year  and  a  half,  notwithstanding  letters  in  his  favor 
fix>m  secretary  CromweU,  and  others,  to  the  court 
at  Brussels,  he  was  tried,  and  none  of  his  reasons  in 
his  defence  being  admitted,  be  was  condemned,  by 
virtue  of  the  emperor's  decree,  made  in  the  assem- 
bly at  Augsburgh,  in  the  year  1536.  Being  brought 
to  the  place  oT  execution,  he  was  first  strangled, 
calling  out  in  his  last  moments,  **Lord,  open  the 
king  of  England's  eyes !" — and  then  he  was  burned. 
Thus  died  William  Tyndal,  with  this  testimony 
to  his  character  given  him  by  the  emperor's  pro- 
ruiator  or  attorney-general,  though  his  adversary, 
that  be  was  **  homo  dodua^  piuSf  et  banui ;"  and 
others,  who  conversed  with  him  in  the  castle,  re- 
ported of  him,  that  **if  he  were  not  a  good  Chris- 
ten man,  they  could  not  tell  whom  to  trust." 

The  first  English  Bible,  or  complete  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  printed,  was  that  by  Myles  Coverdale, 
the  first  edition  of  which  bean^  date  1535.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIH.  and  is  printed  in  folio.  A 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.  In  bishop  Cover- 
dale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  following  judicious 
remark,  which  shows  the  very  respectable  Knowledge 
and  temper  of  tbat  great  man.  ''Now  whereas  the 
most  famous  interpreters  of  all  geve  sondrye  judg- 
mentes  on  the  texte,  (so  far  as  it  is  done  by  the 
spiryte  of  knowledge  in  the  Holye  Gooste,]  methynke 
no  man  riioulde  be  ofiended  thereat,  for  tney  referre 
theyr  doyngs  in  mekenes  to  the  spiryte  of  trueth  in 
the  conmgation  of  God :  and  sure  I  am,  that  there 
commeuie  more  Imowledge  and  understondinge  of 
the  Scripture  by  their  sondrye 'translacions,  than 
by  all  the  gloms  of  our  sophisdcall  doctoura.  For 
tbai  one  interpreteth  somthynge  obecurelv  in  one 
plaee,  the  same  transhteth  another  (or  els  he  nimselfe) 
more  maniJvssdy  by  a  more  playne  vooable  of  the 


same  meaning  in  another  place."  More  tlian  com- 
mon care  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Coverdale 
in  the  language  of  his  translation.  We  have  some 
instances  of  &rbarism,  but  they  are  very  few,  and 
none  which  are  not  autiiorized  by  the  purest  writers 
of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  To  him,  and  to 
other  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the 
present  authorized  version,  our  language  owes,  per- 
haps, more  than  to  all  the  authors  who  have  written 
since :  and  even  though  some  of  the  expressions 
may  appear  uncouth,  their  fevmess  renders  them  in- 
offensive; they  are  never  vulgar;  they  preserve 
their  ancient  simplicity  pure  and  uudefiled ;  and,  in 
their  circumstance  and  connection,  perhaps  but  sel- 
dom could  be  exchanged  for  the  better.  Nor  will 
tills  opinion  be  condemned  when  it  is  considered, 
that  that  elegant  writer  and  learned  prelate,  bishop 
Lowtb,  has  constantiy  used  the  words  where  he  has 
not  differed  from  the  translation;  and  whenever 
amendments  have  been  intended  in  the  langua^ 
of  the  Scriptures,  if  we  have  gained  any  thing  m 
elegance,  we  have  almost  assur^ly  lost  in  dignity. 

At  the  convocation  (1536,  probably)  the  clergy 
agreed  on  a  petition  to  the  king,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  the  laity  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  that  a  new 
translation  might  be  made  for  that  purpose;  and 
soon  afler  injunctions  were  issued  to  the  clergy  by 
the  authority  of  the  kind's  highness,  the  seventh  ar- 
ticle of  which  commands, — "  That  eveiy  person  or 
proprietary  of  any  parish  church  within  tnis  realm, 
at  tnis  great  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  vineuloj  (Aug.  1,) 
next  coming,  provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible, 
both  in  Latin  and  also  in  Endish,  and  lay  the  same 
in  the  quire  for  every  man  that  will  look  thereon : 
and  shall  discourage  no  man  from  the  reading  any 
part  of  the  Bible,  either  in  Latin  or  English ;  but 
rather  comfort,  exhort,  and  admonish  every  man  to 
read  the  same,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and  the 
spiritual  food  of  man^s  soul;  wherebr  they  may 
better  know  their  duties  to  God,  to  the  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  and  their  neighbor ;  ever  gentilly  and 
charitably  exhorting  them,  that  unng  a  sober  and 
modest  behavior  in  the  reading  and  inquisition  of 
the  true  sense  of  the  same,  they  do  ui  no  vrise  stifly 
or  eagerly  contend  or  strive  one  with  another  about 
the  same,  but  refer  the  declaration  of  those  places 
that  be  in  controversy  to  the  judgment  of  them  that 
be  learned." 

The  first  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible  generally 
known,  was  printed  in  the  year  1537.  The  name  of 
Thomas  Matthew  is  said  to  have  been  fictitious,  and 
used  by  the  real  editor,  John  Rogers,  fi^om  motives  of 
prudence  or  fear ;  for  altiiough  no  clamor  was  raised 
against  Myles  Coverdale  for  his  translation,  the  name 
of  Tvndal  was  exceedingly  odious  to  the  clergy ;  and 
much  trouble  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
from  an  acknowledged  republication  of  his  transla- 
tion. "None  will  deny,  says  Fuller,  but  that  many 
faults  needing  amendment  are  found  in  the  (Tyndal's) 
translation,  which  is  no  wonder  to  those  who  con- 
sider;  first,  such  an  undertaking  was  not  the  task  of  a 
man,  but  men.  Secondly,  no  great  design  is  invented 
and  perfected  at  once.  Thirdly,  Tyndal,  bein^  an 
exile,  wanted  many  necessary  accommodanona. 
Fourthly,  his  skill  in  Hebrew  was  not  considerable : 
yea,  generally,  learainff  in  languages  was  then  but 
m  the  infancie  thereof  Fifthly,  our  English  tongue 
was  not  improved  to  that  expressivenesB  whereat,  at 
this  day,  it  is  arrived.  However,  what  he  undertook, 
was  to  be  admired  m  ^orious;  what  he  perfonr»d| 
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to  be  commended  as  profitable ;  wherein  he  failed, 
is  to  be  excused  as  pardonable,  and  to  be  scored 
on  the  accoimt  rather  of  that  age,  than  of  the  author 
himself.  Yea,  Tyndal's  pains  were  useful,  had  liis 
translations  done  no  other  good  than  to  help  towards 
the  making  of  a  better ;  our  last  translators  having 
in  express  charge  from  kins  Jftmes  to  consult  the 
translation  of  Ty  ndal.**  Matmew's  Bible  is  composed 
partly  from  Tyndal's  and  partly  from  Coverdalc's 
translations,  with  some  alterations  ;  taking  Tyndal's 
New  Testament,  and  such  parts  of  the  Old  as  were 
translated  by  him,  except  that  tlie  prophecy  of  Jonah 
is  of  Coverdale's  translation ;  neither  is  Tyndal's  pref- 
ace prefixed  to  Jonah,  or  any  other  preface  inserted, 
except  to  the  Romans,  in  that  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  edition.  Sundry  alterations  are  made 
from  Coverdale,  and  some  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  a  new  work  undertaken  by  Coverdale, 
Tyndal,  and  Rogers,  and  that  the  latter  translated 
the  Apocrypha ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  thinks  that  Cover- 
dale  had  none  to  assist  liim  in  his  translation,  and 
that  he  was  not  concerned  in  that  called  Mattliew's, 
but  only  John  Rogers,  who  made  a  few  alterations, 
but  not  a  new  translation.  Graflon  was  called  to  an 
account  for  printing  Matthew's  Bible,  1537,  and  ex- 
amined as  to  the  great  Bible,  what  notes  he  intended 
to  set  to  it;  to  which  he  replied,  ''that  he  added 
none  to  the  Bible  he  printed,  when  he  perceived 
the  king  and  the  clergy  not  willing  to  have  any." 
Yet  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  six 
weeks,  and  then  released,  on  being  bound  in  a  bond 
of  £300,  neither  to  imprint  nor  sell  any  more  Eng- 
lish Bibles,  till  the  king  and  clergy  should  agree  on 
a  translation. 

In  the  year  1538,  Graflon  and  Whitchurch  had 
obtained  permission  of  Henry  VIII.  to  print  the 
Bible  at  Paris ;  but  when  the  work  was  nearly  finish- 
ed, by  an  order  of  the  Inquisition,  dated  the  17th  of 
December  the  same  year,  the  printers  were  inhibited, 
under  canonical  pains,  to  proceed ;  and  the  w  hole 
impression  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  was 
seized  and  confiscated.  By  the  encouragement  of 
the  lord  Cromwell,  however,  some  Englishmen  re- 
turned to  Paris,  recovered  the  presses,  types,  etc. 
and  brought  them  to  London,  where  the  work  was 
resumed,  and  the  Bible  finished  in  1539.  Tliis  was 
called  Cranmer's  Bible,  on  account  of  the  preface, 
which  was  written  by  the  archbishop.  In  this,  the 
translations  of  Coverdale  and  Matthew  seem  to  l)e 
revised  and  corrected.  The  Psalms  are  those  now 
used  in  the  liturgy  of  theestabUshed  church.  There 
are  several  editions  of  this  Bible  ;  in  particular,  one 
in  1541,  under  the  care  of  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durliam, 
and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  another,  printed 
at  Rouen,  at  the  charge  of  Richard  Carmarden,  155(5. 

In  November,  1539,  the  king  appointed  lord  Crom- 
well to  take  special  care  and  charge  that  no  manner 
of  person  or  persons  should  print  any  Bible  in  the 
EngUsh  tongue  during  the  space  of  five  years,  but 
only  such  as  shall  be  deputed,  assigned,  and  admitted 
by  the  said  lord  Cromwell :  it  is  not  improbable  but 
this  might  have  been  done  in  favor  of  Tavemcr's 
Bible,  which  i^peared  at  this  time  ;  Bale  calls  it, 
Sacrorum  recogmtiOf  sen  poHus  nova ;  but  Mr.  Lewis 
Bays,  that  it  is  neither  a  Dare  revisal  nor  a  correct 
ecUtion  of  the  English  Bible ;  nor  vet  strictly  a  new 
version,  but  between  both  ;  it  is,  what  may  be  called, 
a  correction  of  Matthew's  Bible,  wherever  the  editor 
thouffht  it  needful  He  takes  in  a  great  part  of  Mat- 
thew's mar^^inal  notes,  but  omits  several,  and  inserts 
others  of  his  own. 


In  the  convocation  held    February  6,  1542,  the 
archbishop,  in  tlie  king's  name,  required  the  bishops 
and  clergj'  to  revise  the  translation  of  the  Scriplun.'s ; 
and  for  that  purpose  different  iiaits  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment were  put  into  the  hands  of  several  bii?iiops  for 
perusal.     Many  objections  were  raised  on  various 
pretences,  and  bishop  Gardiner  read  a  list  of  Diiiety- 
nine  Latin  words,  which  he  said  would  not  admit  of 
being  translated  into  English.     By  this  it  was  found 
tliat  this  motion  or  translation  would  come  to  nothing; 
and  a  determination  of  the  king,  to  wrest  the  work 
from  the  bishops,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  tlic 
universities,  sccnis  to  have  had  a  similar  fate ;  for 
the  next  year  an  act  was  passed  which  coiideinned 
Tyndal's  translation  as  crafty,  false,  and  untrue ;  and 
enacted,  that  all  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment of  his  translation  should,  by  authority  of  this 
act,  be  abolished,  extinguished,  and  forbidden  to  lie 
kept  and  used    in  this  realm,  or  elsewhere  in  his 
majesty's  dominions.     But  it  was  provided,  "that 
tlie  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  in  English,  not  beiu«^ 
of  Tyndal's  translation,  should  stand  in  force,  and 
not  be  comprised  in  this  abolition  or  act.    Ncvrrthc- 
lesse,  if  there  should  be  found  in  anie  such  Bihles  or 
NewTestamentes  anie  aimotations  or  preambles,  that 
then  the   owners  of  them  should  cut  or  blot  the 
same  in  such  wise  as  tlicy  cannot  be  perceived  or 
read,  on  pain  of  losing  or  forfeiting  for  every  Bible, 
etc.  40*.     Provided,  tliat  this  article  should  not  ex- 
tend to  the  blotting  any  quotations  or  summaries  of 
chapters  in  any  Bibles."      It  was   likewise  enacted, 
"  That  no  manner  of  person  or  persons  after  the  firs^t 
day  of  October,  the  next  ensuing,  should  take  upon 
him  or  them  to  read  openly  to  other  in  any  church 
or  open  assembly,  within  any  of  the  king's  domin- 
ions, the  Bible  or  any  part  of  the  Scriptin*e  in  Eng- 
lish, unless  he  was  so  appointed  thereunto  by  tlic 
king,    or  any    ordinarie,  on   pain    of   suftlring    a 
month's  hnprisonruent.     Provided,  that  the  chancel- 
lor of  England,  captaines  of  the  warres,  the  king's 
justices,  the  recorders  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town, 
the  speaker  of  the  parliament,  etc.  which  heretofore 
have  been  accustomed   to  declare   or  teache   any 
good,  vcrtuous,  or  godly  exhortations  in  anie  assem- 
blies, may  use  any  part  of  the  Bible  or  holie  Scrip- 
tures as  they  have  been  wont ;  and  that  every  noble- 
man and  gentleman,  being  a  householder,  may  read, 
or  cause  to  be  read  by  any  of  his  familie  servants  in 
his  house,  orchardes,  or  garden,  and  to  his  own  fami- 
lie, anie  text  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament,  and 
also  every  merchant-man,  being  a  householder,  and 
any  other  persons  other  than  women,  prentisos,  &:c. 
might  read  to  themselves  privately  the  Bible.     But 
no  woman,  (except  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen, 
who   might  read  to  themselves  alone,  and    not  to 
others,  any  texts   of  the  Bible,)  nor  artificers,  pren- 
tises,  journeymen,  serving-men  of  the  degrees   of 
yomen  or  under,  husbandmen,  or  laborers,  were  to 
read  tlie  Bible  or  New  Testament  in   Englishe   to 
himself,  or  any  otlier,  privately  or  openly,  upon  paine 
of  one    month's   imprisonment."     When  we    read 
enactments  like  these,  and  contrast  such  hindenuicrs 
to  the  spread  of  sacred  knowledge  with  the  present 
state  of  religious  liberty,  public  and  private,  what 
intense  sensations  of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Autiior 
of  this  holy  book  should  fill  the  mind    of   every 
Christian!     Another  act  was  passed,  July  8,  154(i, 
whereby  the  having  and  readme  of  Tyndal's   ami 
Coverdale's  translations  were  prohibited,  as  i>vel]  as 
the  use  of  any  other  than  what  was  allowed  by  act 
of  parliament. 
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In  this  state  matters  continued  so  long  as  Henry 
VIII.  lived ;  but  on  the  accession  of  his  son  Edward 
VI.  (1547,)  they  took  another  turn ;  the  rcforrnatiou 
being  encouraged,  and  the  acts  which  prohibited  the 
tFau!!>Iation  of  the  Scriptures  being  repealed.  In- 
junctions were  issued,  and  sent  into  every  part  of 
ilie  kingdom,  among  other  things  enjoimng,  that 
within  Uiree  months  a  Bible  of  the  larger  volume  in 
Eugliish,  and  within  twelve  months  Erasmuses  Para- 

f>liraf<e  on  the  Gospels,  be  provided,  and  convenient- 
y  placed  in  the  churches  for  the  people  to  read  in. 
'  The  reign  of  queen  Mary  was  too  unfavorable  for 
any  translation  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  printed  in 
England ;  and,  except  the  Greneva  Testament,  we 
nu-et  with  nothing  but  a  quarto  primer,  Latin  and 
English,  according  to  the  use  oi  Sarum,  with  the 
ppiifiies  and  gospels  in  English,  printed  by  John 
Kingston  and  Henry  Sutton,  1557.  Bishop  Cover- 
dali*,  being  compelled  to  leave  England,  during  the 
nign  of  Mary,  took  up  his  residence  principaUy  at 
Geneva,  where  he  engaged  with  some  Protestant 
nfugecs  in  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages, with  notes;  called 
from  the  place,  the  Gteneva  Bible.  That  which  was 
done  in  this  Bible  was  as  follows : — ^  (1.)  Because 
some  translations  read  after  one  sort  and  some  afler 
another,  they  noted  in  the  margin  the  diversities  of 
speech  and  reading,  especially  according  to  the  He- 
brew.— (2.)  Where  the  Hebrew  speech  seemed  hard- 
ly to  agree  with  ours,  they  noted  in  the  margin, 
using  that  which  was  more  intelligible.— {3.)  Though 
many  of  the  Hebrew  names  were  altered  from  the 
old  text,  and  restored  to  the  true  writing,  and  first 
original,  yet  in  the  usual  names,  little  was  changed, 
for  fear  of  troubling  the  simple  readers. — (4.)  W^here 
the  necessity  of  the  sentence  required  any  thing  to 
be  added,  whether  verb  or  other  word,  they  put  it 
in  the  text  with  another  kind  of  letter,  that  it  might 
easily  l>e  discerned  from  the  common  letter  of  the 
text- — (5.)  As  touching  the  division  of  the  verses,  they 
followed  the  Hebrew  examples,  adding  the  number 
to  each  verse. — (6.)  The  principal  matters  were 
noted ;  and  tlie  arguments,  Doth  for  each  book  and 
f(ir  each  chapter. — (7.)  They  set  over  the  head  of 
pvpfy  jmge  some  notable  word,  or  sentence,  for  the 
In'lp  of  memorj'. — (8.)  They  set  brief  annotations 
niM>u  all  the  hard  places,  as  well  for  the  under- 
Mnfiding  of  oI>scure  words,  as  for  declaration  of  the 
irxt.  And  for  this  purpose  they  diligently  read  the 
lw»^  commentaries;  and  had  much  conference  ivith 
gt>dly  and  learned  brethren. — (9.)  They  set  forth 
with  iigtires  certain  places  in  the  nooks  of  Moses, 
of  the  K'mgs,  and  Ezekiel,  which  seemed  so  dark, 
limt  by  no  other  description  they  could  be  made  easy 
to  the  n»ador. — (10.)  They  added  certain  maps  of 
r'>*rii«»gniphy,  of  divers  places  and  countries,  partly 
dr?«4*rilN>d,  and  pAi^ly  by  occasion  touched,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  (11.)  They  adjoined 
two  profitable  tables ;  the  one  of  interpretations  of 
Hebrew  names,  and  the  other  containing  all  the 
rhief  and  principal  matters  of  the  whole  Bible.'^ 
The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1557,  and  the 
whole  Bible  m  I5fj0. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth,  held 
January*,  1558,  an  act  passed  for  restoring  to  the 
crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state,  eccle- 
sia5tical  and  spiritual ;  and  another  for  the  uniform- 
ity of  common  prayer,  and  service  in  the  church. 
T*be  queen  also  appointed  a  royal  visitation,  and 
pve  her  injunctioris,  as  well  to  the  clergy  as  the 
laity,  hy  which  it  was  ordered,  aa  in  the  reign  of 


Edward  VI.  that  tliey  should,  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  within  three  months,  provide  one  book  of  the 
whole  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume  in  English  ;  and 
within  twelve  months,  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus. 
The  following  year  the  Liturgy  was  reviewed,  an  " 
altered  in  some  passages ;  and,  being  presented  to 
parhainent,  was  oy  that  authority  received  and  es- 
tablished. And,  soon  afler,  a  design  was  formed 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  under 
the  direction  of  archbishop  Parker;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  printed  before  the  year  1568,  when  it 
first  appeared  m  folio.  This  is  called  the  Bishops* 
Bible.  The  work  was  divided  into  several  parcels, 
and  assigned  to  men  of  learning  and  character,  se- 
lected for  the  purpose.  Archbishop  Parker  had  the 
chief  direction  of  the  affair,  reviewed  the  perform- 
ance, and  gave  the  finishing  hand  to  it.  He  em- 
ployed several  critics  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  to  review  the  old  translation,  and  com- 
pare it  with  tlie  original.  There  is  a  peculiarity  ob- 
servable in  tlie  Psalms  of  this  translation,  for  which 
there  seems  no  apparent  reason,  viz.  the  word  Q>nSM 
is  translated  Lord,  and  nn*  is  translated  God  ;  con- 
trary to  general,  if  not  (otherwise)  universal  custom. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  that  this  circumstance  prevented 
the  bishops'  Psalms  from  being  read  in  the  church 
service,  in  which  the  Psalms  of  archbishop  Cranmer's 
Bible  were  used,  and  are  continued  to  this  day. 
Cranmer's  Psalms  were  often  printed  in  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  and  sometimes  in  tlie  Geneva,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  with  the  proper  Psalms  of  those  transla- 
tions in  opposite  columns. 

Davies,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  now  engaged  in 
translating  the  Bible  into  Welsh,  together  with  Wil- 
liam Salisbury,  bishop  of  Man,  who  was  very  learned 
in  British  antiquities.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Lawrence  Tomson,who  was  under 
secretary  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  was  printed  in 
1576.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  frequently  in 
the  Geneva  Bible,  instead  of  the  former  translation. 

These  labors  of  the  Protestants  had  their  effect  on 
the  Catholics ;  who,  as  they  would  not  use  the  ver- 
sions of  those  whom  tliey  considered  as  heretics, 
and  being  yet  ashamed  of  having  no  version  of 
Scripture  for  thrir  use,  set  themselves  to  translate,  as 
far  as  they  lawfully  might.  In  1582,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated  by  the  English  college  at  Rlieims,  was 
printed  ;  twenty-seven  years  after,  in  1609,  appeared 
the  first  volume,  and  in  1610,  the  second  volume  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  printed  at  Douay, 
and  thence  called  the  Douay  Bible.  Both  these  have 
been  reprinted  several  times ;  but  an  edition  in  five 
volumes,  12mo.  1750,  is  much  improved  in  point  of 
language,  especially  from  the  Douay,  which  is  in 
many  instances  very  obscure.  The  translators  were 
William  Allen,  Henry  Holland,  George  Martin,  and 
Richard  Bristol.  The  notes  were  by  Dr.  Worthin^- 
ton.  Le  Long  says,  the  New  Testament  was  princi- 
pally translated  by  William  Raynold,  or  Reynolds. 

Account  or  the  present  E:vglish  authorized 
Version. — ^At  a  convocation  in  1603,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  complaints  were  made  that 
many  and  great  faults  existed  in  the  translation  au- 
thorized to  be  read  ;  and  Fuller  says,  one  of  the  best 
things  produced  by  the  Hampton-Court  conference 
was,  a  resolution  in  his  majesty  for  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible :  to  this  purpose  the  king  wrote  to 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  pro- 
vide benefices  as  speedily  as  they  couKI,  for  so  many 
of  the  learned  men  selected  to  prepare  the  new 
translation,  as  had  not  previously  adequate  eccleai- 
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•stical  prefennent ;  and,  also,  to  inform  themselves  of 
all  persons  in  their  respective  tiioceses,  who  under- 
stood the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  had 
studied  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  ex- 
hordnff  them  to  send  the  results  of  their  private  stud- 
ies to  Mr.  Lively,  Hebrew  reader  at  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Harding,  Hebrew  reader  at  Oxford,  or  Dr.  Andrews, 
dean  of  Westminster,  "  that  so  our  said  intended 
translation  may  have  the  help  and  furtherance  of  all 
our  principal  learned  men  within  this  our  kingdom.^' 
Fuller's  list  of  the  translators  amounts  to  forty-seven, 
which  number  was  ranged  under  six  divisions.  The 
names  of  the  persons,  the  places  where  they  met,  to- 
gether with  the  portions  of  Scripture  assigned  to 
each  company,  are  as  follows : — 

Ten  at  Westminster.  The  Pentateuch ;  the  his- 
tory, from  Joshua  to  the  first  book  of  the  Chronicles, 
exclusively.  Dr.  Andrews,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester ;  Dr.  Overall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  Dr.  Sara  via,  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  Dr. 
Clarke,  fellow  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge ;  Dr. 
Laifield,  fellow  of  Trinity,  Cambridge — being  skilled 
in  architecture,  his  judgment  was  much  relied  on  for 
the  description  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  Dr. 
Leigh,  archdeacon  of  Middlesex ;  Mr.  ^urgley ; 
Mr.  King ;  Mr.  Tompson ;  Mr.  Bedwell,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Eight  at  Cambridge.  From  the  first  of  Chroni- 
cles, with  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  the  Hagiogra- 
pha,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Mr.  Lively ;  Mr.  Richardson,  fellow  of  Eman- 
uel; Mr.  Chadderton;  Mr.  Dillingham,  fellow  of 
Christ  college ;  Mr.  Andrews,  afterwards  master  of 
Jesus  college;  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Rev.  vice-master 
of  Trinity  college ;  Mr.  Spalding,  fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  and  Hebrew  professor  there ;  Mr. 
Bing,  fellow  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and  He- 
brew professor  there. 

Seven  at  Oxford.  The  four  greater  prophets, 
with  tlie  Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  lesser  proph- 
ets. Dr.  Harding,  president  of  Magdalen  college ; 
Dr.  Revnolds,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  college ; 
Dr.  Holland,  rector  of  Exeter  college,  Regius  pro- 
fessor; Dr.  Kilby,  rector  of  Lincoln  college,  and 
Regius  professor ;  Mr.  Smith,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  who  composed  the  learned  and  religious 
preface  to  the  translation;  Mr.  Brett;  Mr.  Fair- 
clowe. 

Cambridge.  The  prayer  of  Manasseh,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apocrypha.  Dr.  Duport,  prebendary  of 
Ely,  and  master  of  Jesus  college ;  Dr.  Brainthwaite, 
afterwards  master  of  Gonvil,  and  Caius  college; 
Dr.  Radclyfife,  a  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  college ; 
Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  D.  D.  and  Margaret  professor ; 
Mr.  Downes,  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  Greek  pro- 
fessor ;  Mr.  Boyse,  fellow  of  St  John's ;  Mr.  Ward, 
of  King's  college,  afterwards  D.  D.  prebendary  of 
Chichester. 

Oxford.  The  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  Apocalypse.  Dr.  Ravis,  afterwards  bishop  of 
London ;  Dr.  Abbot,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; Dr.  Eedes  (instead  of  whom  Lewis  has 
James  Montague,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells) ;  Mr. 
Thompson ;  Mr.  Savill ;  Dr.  Peryn ;  Dr.  Ravens ; 
Mr.  Harmer. 

Westminster.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
other  canonical  Epistles.  Dr.  Barlowe,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Dr.  Hutchinson ;  Dr.  Spencer ; 
Mr.  Fenton;  Mr.  Rabbet;  Mr.  Sanderson;  Mr. 
Dakins. 
And  that  they^  might  proceed  to  the  best  advan- 


tage in  their  metliod  and  management,  the    king 
suggested  tlie  instructions  following : — (L)  The  Bible 
read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  was  to  receive  as  few  alterations  as  might  be : 
and  to  pass  throughout,  unless  the  original  called 
plainly  for  an  amendment. — (2.)  The  noiues'of  tlie 
prophets  and  the  inspired  writers,  with  the  other 
names  in  the  text,  to  be  kept  so  near  as  may  be  as 
they  stand  recomniended  at  present  by  customary 
use. — (3.)   The  old  ecclesiastical    words  to  be  re- 
tained.   For  instance,  the  word   church  not  to  be 
translated  congregaiiotiy  &c. — (4.)  When  any  word 
has  several  significations,  that  which  has  been  com- 
monly used  by  the  most  celebrated  Fathers  should 
be  preferred ;  provided  it  be  agreeable  to  the  context, 
and  the  analogy  of  faith.— (5.)  As  to  the  chapters, 
they  were  to  continue  in  their  present  division,  and 
not  be  altered  without  apparent  necessity. — (6.)  Tlie 
margin   not    to    be    charged  with    any   notes,  ex- 
cepting for  the  explanation  of  those  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words,  which  cannot  be  turned  without  some 
circumlocution ;  and,  therefore,  not  so  proper  to  be 
inserted  in  the  text.---{7,)  The  margin  to  oe  iuniished 
with  such  citations  as  serve  for  a  reference  of  one 
place  of  Scripture  to  another. — (8.)  Every  member 
of  each  division  to  take  the  chapters  assigned  for  the 
whole  company  ;  and  afler  havmg  gone  through  the 
version  or  corrections,  aU  the  di\'ision  was  to  meet, 
examine  their  respective  performances,  and  come  to 
a  resolution  which  parts  of  them  should  stand. — (9.) 
When  any  division  nad  finished  a  book  in  this  man- 
ner, they  were  to  transmit  it  to  the  rest  to  be  further 
considered. — (10.)  If  any  of  the  respective  divisions 
should  doubt  or  dissent  upon  the  review  of  the  book 
transmitted,  they  were  to  mark  the  places,  and  send 
back  the  reasons  of  their  disagreement;   if  they 
happened  to  difter  about  the  amendments,  the  dis- 
pute was  to  be  referred  to  a  general  committee,  con> 
sisting  of  the  best  distinguished  persons  drawn  out 
of  each  division.    However,  this  decision  was  not 
to  be  made  till  they  had  gone  through  the  work. — 
(IL)  When  any  place  was  remarkably  obscure,  let- 
ters were  to  be  directed  by  authority  to  the  most 
learned  persons  in  the  universities,  or  country,  for 
their  judgment  upon  tlie  text. — (12.)  The  directors 
in  each  company  were  to  be  the  deans  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Chester,  and  the  king's  professors  in  He- 
brew and    Greek  in    each    university.— (13.)    The 
translations  of  Tyndal,  Matthew,  Coverdale,  White- 
church,  and  Geneva,  to  be  used  when  they  come 
closer  to  the  original  than  the    Bishops'  feble. — 
Lastly  J  Three  or  four  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in 
<  nch  of  the  universities,  though  not  of  the  number 
of  the  translators,  were  to  be  assigned  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  to  consult  with  other  heads  of  houses  for 
reviewing  the  whole  translation. 

Almost  three  years  were  spent  in  this  service,  the 
entering  on  which  was  somewhat  delayed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Lively 's  death.  The  whole  work  bein^ 
finished,  and  three  copies  of  the  whole  Bible  sent  to 
London,  viz.  one  from  Cambridge,  a  second  from 
Oxford,  and  a  third  from  Westminster,  a  new  choice 
was  made  of  two  out  of  each  company,  six  in  all, 
to  review  the  whole  work  and  revise  it,  and  extract 
one  out  of  all  the  three  copies,  to  be  committed  to 
the  press.  They  went  daily  to  Stationers'  Hall,  and 
in  three  quarters  of  a  year  fulfilled  their  task.  Last 
of  all,  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Myles 
Smith,  who,  from  tlie  beginning,  had  been  very 
active  in  the  affair,  reviewed  the  whole  work,  and 
prefixed  arguments  to  the  several  books ;  and  Dr. 
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Smith,  who,  for  his  indefiitigable  pains  taken  in  this 
work,  was  soon  after  the  printing  of  it  deservedly 
made  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  ordered  to  write  a 
preface  to  it,  the  same  which  is  now  printed  in  the 
folio  editions  of  the  Bible.  This  translation  was 
first  printed  in  161 1,  in  black  letter.  The  title-page 
in  tlie  Old  Testament  is  a  copper-plate,  with  an  em- 
blematical border,  engraved  by  BoeL  The  title  of 
the  New  Testament  is  in  a  border  cut  in  wood,  with 
heads  of  the  twelve  apostles,  tents  of  the  tribes, 
&c.  In  1612,  a  quarto  edition  was  printed  on  Ro- 
man ^pe,  wiiti  an  engraved  title,  copied  from  the 
folio,  Dv  Jasper  Isac. 

MAaciNAL  References. — In  1664,  John  Canne,  a 
leader  of  the  English  Brownists  at  Amsterdam,  pub- 
lished a  Bible  of  the  present. translation  in  octavo, 
with  many  marginal  references.  Dr.  Blayney  ex- 
amined these  for  his  edition  of  the  Oxford  fiible, 
in  17G9. 

In  1677,  a  Bible  was  printed  by  Hayes,  at  Cam- 
bridge, widi  many  references  added  to  tlie  first  edi- 
tion; and  in  1678,  one  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
with  many  more  references,  the  labor  of  Dr.  Scatter- 
good,  rector  of  Wilwick  and  Etverton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Crittct 
SacrL  Several  editions  of  this  Bible  were  printed. — 
In  lti99,  a  new  edition  of  the  royal  Bible,  m  quarto, 
v:t\3  printed  at  London,  with  a  great  addition  of  par- 
allel texts ;  and  a  new  chronological  index,  by  Dr. 
Teuison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  Worcester.  Tliis  has  been  many  times 
reprinted.  It  is  not  to  lie  understood  that  arcnbishop 
Tenison  and  bishop  Lloyd  were  concerned  in  the 
printing  or  editing  of  this  Bible,  further  than  furnish- 
mg  the  additioniu  parallels  and  new  tables ;  having 
no  superintendence  of  the  press ;  and  this  it  is  but 
justice  to  their  memories  to  declare;  for  the  first 
edition  was  so  full  of  typographical  errors,  that  a 
complaint  was  exhibited  against  the  printers  by  the 
clerey  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation. 

The  progressive  but  very  considerable  increase  of 
parallels  from  the  first  edition,  by  different  editors, 
will  appear  by  the  following  scale. 


Old  Tes. 
Firsit  edition,  1611    .  .    €^S 
IIjiv.  .^Vs  edition,  1677  .  14(129 
Dr.Srattt^rgood,  1678   20357 
B^^hopA  Tenison  and 

IJovd,  mi9 24352 

Dr.  Binvnry,  1769  .  .  .  43318 
lii-»hop  Wilson,  1785  .  45190 


Apoc.  N.Tes.  Total. 

885  1527  9000 

1409  9857  25895 

1417  11371  a3145 

1419  13717  39488 

1772  19893  649^3 

1772  199i)3  66955 


ATr.  Pnrver'fi  translation  of  the  Bible  was  published 
in  17(i4,  in  two  volumes  folio ;  he  afterwards  revised 
t).'*  whole,  and  made  considerable  alterations  and  cor- 
n-rt ions  for  a  second  edition,  which,  however,  has  not 
yet  lwM*n  published ;  but  the  MS.  remains  in  the  pos- 
Si  s.'«:on  othiH  grandson,  John  Purver  Bell. 

Conrordanrts  to  the  BQde — are  of  two  kinds ;  con- 
con  lances  of  words,  and  concordances  of  parallel 
tia«*ijijr«*5.  Of  the  former  class,  tliosc  of  Cruden  and 
iitttrrwoith  are  by  far  the  best — Cruden's  is  the 
sirintlurtl  l)ook ;  and  of  the  latter,  Crutwell  and  Bag- 
st«>r  take  the  precedence.  These  concordances  of 
(icralK'Ls  however,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
«iifirnirMlrd  by  a  later  published  work,  entitled, 
*•  .-^rirntia  Bibfica,  containmg  a  copious  collection  of 
puraJkl  passages  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Tes- 
ianif>nr,  printed  in  words  at  length.^  This  valuable 
work  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures.     It  is  extremely  useful  to  the  biblical 


smdent.  For  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Dr.  Taylor^s  con- 
cordance is  the  most  extensive,  but  the  price  being 
very  high,  BuxtorTs  may  be  substituted  with 
great  advantage.  For  the  Septuagint,  the  con« 
cordance  of  Trommius  is  unrivalled ;  and  for  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  Schmidius  and  Dr.  Williams. 

CoifCLUDXMo  Remarksw — ^ThuB  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  set  before  the  reader  such  a  history  of  the 
Bible  as  may  answer  most  of  the  principal  questions 
usually  asked  on  the  subject.  The  length  of  the  ar- 
ticle must  be  justified  by  its  importance.  There  are 
many  collateral  inquiries  which  might  be  entered 
into;  but  a  hint  must  sufiice.  Let  us  admire  the 
providence  of  God,  which  first  caused  the  preserva- 
tion of  two  copies,  the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish ; 
then  translations  into  several  languages,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  so  many  copies,  and  especiaUy  the 
Greek  translation,  because  we  have  many  helps 
among  our  classical  studies  for  acquiring  a  compe- 
tent intimacy  with  this  language.  Nor  let  us  with- 
hold the  acknowledgments  of  our  most  weiehty 
obligations  to  our  predecessors  in  Britain;  whose 
labors  have  transmitted  their  names  to  their  religious 
posterity,  and  to  the  religious  world  at  large,  with  im- 
mortal honor.  To  say  that  their  translation  is  free 
from  faults,  would  be  to  speak  of  them  as  more  than 
men ;  nevertheless,  let  no  one  despise  their  perform- 
ance, till  he  has  qualified  himself  to  undertake  such 
another, — and  then,  two  pages  of  translation,  at- 
tempted by  himself,  will  make  him  fully  sensible  of 
the  advantages  we  receive  from  those  who  sustained 
that  labor  before  us. — But  after  acknowledging  that 
much  has  been  done,  we  must  also  admit  that  much 
remains  to  be  done ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  a  few  brief  hints  on  the  subject,  which  is 
confessedly  of  great  importance. 

It  is  not  to  bo  denied,  that  a  translation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  if  undertaken  in  the  present  day,  would 
have  many  advantages  superior  to  those  which  at- 
tended king  James's  translation.  The  state  of 
knowledge  is  much  improved,  by  the  labors  of 
learned  men,  in  the  succeeding  interval  of  time ;  and, 
without  determining  whether  reU^ous  knowledge 
be  improved  or  injured,  by  what  variations  in  opinion 
have  been  since  introduced,  we  are  certain  that  geo- 
graphical knowledge  is  much  more  correct,  as  well 
as  extensive ;  that  the  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  of  namral  philosophy,  of  the  customs,  manners, 
modes  of  thinking,  and  turns  of  expression,  among 
the  orientals,  and  many  other  reouisite  subjects,  are 
better  understood  at  present  than  they  were  formerly, 
and  tliese  are  always  of  consequence,  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  utmost  imponance  for  conveying  the 
true  meaning  of  many  passages  of  Scripture.  The 
principles  of  general  science,  also,  are  more  widely 
diffused  tlian  they  formerly  were  among  students 
professedly  attached  to  divinity ;  and  we  may  ob- 
serve, with  confidence,  that  knowledge  limited  to 
divinity,  or  the  principles  which  lead  to  salvation, 
though  drawn  from  the  Bible  itself,  however  indis- 
pensable, absolutely  indispensable,  it  may  be,  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  understand,  so  far  as 
correctly  to  translate  the  Bible,  which  ftimishes  it ; 
because,  though  the  chief,  and  to  us  every  way  the 
most  important,  intention  of  the  Bible  is,  to  make 
men  wise  to  salvation,  yet  there  are  in  it,  and  con- 
nected with  it,  so  many  collateral  circumstances,  so 
many  incidents,  observations,  and  notices  of  various 
kinds,  that  if  these  be  neglected,  or  ill-performed,  or 
misunderstood,  and  consequently  nusreprcsented, 
not  only  is  Scripture  injured  by  suah  mistakes,  but 
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a  Btumblinff-block  is  put  in  the  way  of  those  more 
enlighteDed  readers,  who,  when  they  observe  these 
errors,  may  be  too  apt,  on  their  account,  to  reject 
the  whole  work  in  which  they  are  found.  By  de- 
tecting blemishes,  which  need  httle  beyond  bare  in- 
spection to  be  detected,  they  may  conceive  that  con- 
tempt for  tlie  sacred  writings,  which,  under  a  more 
favorable  and  correct  version,  never  would  have  en- 
tered their  minds.  We  ought  also  to  remark,  that 
our  language  has  undergone  some  changes  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  by  which  it  has  varied  from 
being  precisely  tlie  same  as  when  our  translators 
wrote.  Many  words  which  were  then  polite  and 
elegant,  are  now  vulgar,  to  say  the  least ;  and  some, 
periiaps,  which  were  perfectly  coiTect  or  innocent 
at  the  period  when  those  learned  men  employed 
them,  are  now  considered  as  gross,  if  not  indelicate. 
Otlier  words  also  which  were,  more  or  less,  equivo- 
cal or  ambiguous  in  the  days  of  James,  are  now  set- 
tled to  a  decisive  and  certain  meaning  ;  if  that  mean- 
ing be  what  our  translators  had  in  view,  no  harm  en- 
dues ;  but  if  it  be  contrary  to  their  intention,  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  original  translators,  but  in  the 
later  application  of  the  language.  And  this  is  more 
noticeable  still,  in  words  which  have  changed  their 
import,  (as  some  have,)  and  are  now  used  in  senses 
contrary  to  what  our  forefathers  annexed  to  thein. 
Nor  can  we  rcfi-ain  from  complaining  also  of  the 
neglijETcnt  manner  in  which  the  press  has  been  con- 
ducted in  all  our  public  editions ;  what  should  be 
printed  in  [)oetry  is  set  as  prose ;  what  should  be 
marked  as  a  quotation,  or  a  speech,  reads  like  com- 
mon narration ;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  original 
language  allowed  of  sudden  and  rapid  transitions 
without  falsification  or  confusion,  (which  perhaps 
was  not  so  frequent  as  some  have  supposed,)  vet,  in 
a  translation,  these  are  very  often  causes  of  great 
apparent  peq)lexity.  And  this  perplexity  is  occa- 
sionally increased  by  improper  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  which  but  too  often  separate  immediate 
connection.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  notice  these 
and  other  obstacles  to  perfection,  in  our  public  ver- 
sion, than  it  is  to  prevent  them,  or  to  provide  apunst 
them  in  future  translations.  Whether  the  dimculty 
of  removing  them  entirely  be  sufficient  to  justify  tlie 
suspension  of  every  attempt  to  correct  them,  we  do 
not  determine.  Undoubtedly,  the  present  version  is 
sufficient  to  all  purposes  of  piety ;  and  our  observa- 
tions rather  refer  to  the  finishing  of  the  already  ex- 
tant superstructure,  than  to  laying  new  foundations 
for  such  an  edifice ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  re- 
moval of  some  Gothic  peculiarities,  which  disfigure 
the  appearance  of  the  edifice,  and  which  at  least  are 
unpleasant  to  beholders,  although  they  be  not  danger- 
ous to  the  stability  of  the  buil£ng. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  w^ithout  applause  the 
labors  of  those  learned  men,  who,  by  translating 
portions  of  Scripture,  have  greatly  facilitated  tlie  un- 
dertaking of  a  version  entirely  new  and  complete, 
whenever  that  shall  be  thought  proper  to  be  done. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  one  previous  condition  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  so  extensive  a  design,  that 
every  part  of  the  sacred  volume  shall  have  been 
critically  examined,  carefully  rendered,  and  its  true 
meaning  given  by  individual  study,  before  a  general 
revision  of  the  whole  should  be  undertaken  and 
adopted ;  because,  such  versions  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  opinion  of  capable  judges  long  before 
the  text  is  definitively  settled,  and  having  been  sub- 
ject to  the  investigation  and  correction  of  numerous 
readers  among  the  learned,  their  merits  are  more 


likely  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  and  to  be  established 
or  rejected,  than  by  a  smaller  number  of  judges, 
though  such  may  be  very  competent ;  or  on  the  spur 
of  an  occasion,  when  the  impatience  of  the  religious 
world  may  be  unfavorable  to  sedate  deUberation. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  hints,  by  way  of  show- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  subject ;  far  from  wisbmg 
to  discourage  even  the  humblest  endeavors  which 
may  have  the  illustration  of  Scriptiure  for  their  ob- 
ject.   On  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  when  any  exer- 
tions are  made  to  accomplish  timt  desirable  purpose : 
and  though  all  may  not  be  eminendy  successful,  yet, 
as  each  may  contain  something  valuable,  (accorduig 
to  the  nature  and  course  of  Uiose  remarks  which 
arise  from  the  habits  of  life  of  the  author,  and  his 
oppoitunities  of  personal  information,)  and  may  con- 
sequently prove  advantageous  to  the  whole  mass, 
and  to  the  general  body  of  biblical  lecuning,  we  are 
tempted    to    accommodate    the   words    of  Moses, 
"  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  proph- 
ets!"   ^  very  correct  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language  itself,  is  a  quality  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted  in  a  translator ;  we  wish  this 
were  strictly  attended  to,  as  then  the  choice  of  words, 
among  many  which  appear  synonymous,  or  which 
seem  equally  to  express  the  import  of  the  original, 
would  be  not  only  more  copious,  but  more  significant, 
more  harmonious,  and  more   dignified.      It  is  for 
want  of  this  qualification,  perhaps,  rather  than  fi*om 
actual  incompetence  for  translation,   arising  from 
ignorance  of  the    original    languages,    that  many 
laborious    efforts   appear    more    faulty  than    they 
really  are. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  the  progress  made 
in  biblical  learning  since  these  remarks  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
work.  Several  learned  men  have  engaged  in  new 
translations  of  the  whole,  or  parts,  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  obtain  a 
correct  copy  of  the  public  version  ;  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  in 
this  place ;  and  it  will  conclude  the  present  article. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  king  James's  version, 
that  which  was  published  at  Oxford  in  17G9,  uiulrr 
the  care  of  Dr.  Blayney,  has  been  considered  as  the 
standard   edition.     This,  however,  now  yields  the 
palm  of  accuracy  to  the  veiy  beautiful  and  correct 
edition  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan,  his 
majest)'*s  printers,  but  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  in 
1806,  and  again  in  1812.    In  collating  the  edition  of 
1806  with  Dr.  Blayney's,  not  fewer  tlian  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered,  and  one  of 
these  was  an  omission  of  several  words;  after  the 
expression  "no  more"  in  Rev.  xviii.  22.  the  words 
"at  all  in  thee;  and  no  craftsman,  of  wliarsoi  vcr 
craft  }it  he,  shall  be  found  any  more,"  lieing  oniitUiL 
Only  one  erratum,  we  believe,  has  been  discovtn  d 
in  the  edition  of  1806.     The  copy  printed  from  a\  as 
the  current  Cambridge   edition,   witli  which     ^Ir. 
Woodfall's  edition  agrees  page  for  ])afro.      It   >Na-j 
afterwards  read  tsvice  by  the  Oxford  impression  ihr  n 
in  use  ;  and  the  proofs  were  transinitt(  d  to  tlif>  I*<  v. 
Lancelot  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  road  hy  l^r. 
Blayney's  4to.  edition  of  1769.     After  the  proofj^  n  - 
turned  by  Mr.  Sharpe  for  press  had  been  comri(  <^ 
the  forms,  or  sheets  of  t}'pe,  were  placed  upon  tb  • 
press  at  wliich  they  were  to  be  jirinted,  end  aiiotlu  r 
proof  was  taken.    This  was  read  by  Mr.  WooilfaTrs 
superintendent,  and  afterwards    by  ]\rr.  Wooili":.  I 
himself,  with  Dr.  Blayney's  edition,  and  any  <  rroys 
that  had  previously  escaped,  were  coircc^tctl  ;  'l;.* 
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forms  not  having  been  removed  from  the  prees  after 
the  last  proofs  had  been  taken  off.  By  this  pre- 
caution they  avoided  the  danger  of  errors  (a  danger 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  no  small  mag- 
DJtude)  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  forms  from 
the  proof  press  to  the  presses  on  which  the  sheets 
are  nnally  worked  off.  Of  this  edition,  which  was 
ready  for  publication  in  1806,  five  hundred  copies 
were  printed  on  unperial  4to.  two  hundred  on  royal 
4to.  and  three  thousand  on  medium  4to.  size.  In  the 
course  of  printing  this  edition  from  the  Cambridge 
copVy  a  number  ot  very  gross  errors  were  discovered 
in  the  latter ;  and  the  errors  (since  corrected)  in  the 
common  Oxford  edition  above  noticed,  were  not  so 
few  as  1200.  The  London  edition  of  1806  being 
exhausted,  a  new  impression  was  put  to  press  in 
1810,  and  was  completed,  with  equal  beauty  and 
accuracy,  in  1812;  but  this  also  is  now  out  of 
print. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
the  rioly  Scriptures,  without  note  or  conmient,  not 
only  throughout  the  British  dominions,  but  also,  ac- 
cording to  its  ability,  in  other  countries,  whether 
Christian,  Mahometan,  or  pa^an.  The  success  which 
has  attended  this  glorious  object  has  by  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  founders  and 
supporters.  **  Their  voice  has  gone  out  through  all 
the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  worid." 
During  the  twenty-one  vears  this  society  has  been 
established,  it  has  expenaed  upwards  of  one  million 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  has  print- 
ed, or  assisted  in  printing,  the  Scriptures  in  140 
languages,  in  fifW-five  of  which  they  iiad  never  be- 
fore been  printed ;  and  has  issued  upwards  of  four 
milhons  five  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Sacred 
Writings !  Other  similar  associations  have  followed 
nobly  this  glorious  example ;  and  of  these  none  has 
labored  wiOi  more  effect  than  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

BIGTHAN,  an  officer  belonging  to  Ahasuerus, 
who,  having  conspired  a^^ainst  the  kmg,  was  discov- 
ered byMordecai,  Esth.  li.  31. 

BILBAO,  the  Shuhite,  and  one  of  Job's  friends, 
was  descended  firom  Shush,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Ketunih,  whose  famiW  lived  in  Arabia  Deserts. 

BILEAM,  a  city  of*^  Manasseh,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan ;  given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family,  1 
Chron.  vi.  70.  Elsewhere  called  TUeom,  Josh.  xvii. 
11 ;  Judg.  i.  27 ;  2  Kings  ix.  27.    . 

I.  BILHAH,  Rachel^  handmaid,  given  by  her  to 
her  husband  Jacol^  that  through  her  means  she  might 
have  children.  Bilhah  had  Dan  and  Naphtali.  See 
AnomoN. 

II.  BILHAH,  a  city  of  Simeon,  see  Bala. 
BIND,  TO,  AND  LOOSE,  is  a  figurative  expression 

derived  from  carrying  burdens ;  that  is,  confirming 
or  removing  a  burden  of  the  mind.  It  is  also  taken 
for  condenming  or  abeolvine:  (Matt.  xvi.  19.)  **I 
will  give  unto  you  the  key  of  Uie  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.**  Binding  and 
loosing,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  expressed  per- 
mitting, or  forbidding,  or  judicially  declaring  any 
thing  to  be  permitted,  or  forbidden.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  their  doctors,  they  put  a  key  into  their  hands, 
with  these  words :  **  Receive  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing;**  whence  the  allusion,  **Ye  have  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge,**  Luke  xi.  52.  **  I  am 
not  come  to  imloose  thn  kw,  but  to  complete  it,**  says 
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our  Saviour,  Matt  v.  17.  that  is,  as  in  our  translation, 
«not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it."  The  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  has  perfected  the  law  of  Moses,  dis- 
covered its  true  spirit,  unfolded  its  secret  meanings, 
and  accomplished  all  its  types  and  figures.  If  it 
have  also  abrogated  some  of  its  ceremonial  institu- 
tions, it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
mankind  at  large,  and  causing  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  it  to  be  Detter  observed.  "To  bind  the  law 
upon  one's  hand  for  a  sign  ;*'  to  "  wear  it  like  a 
bracelet  on  one's  arm,"  (Deut  vi.  8.)  was  meant  figu- 
radvely  to  implv  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
precepts ;  but  the  Jews  took  it  literally,  and  bound 
parts  of  the  law  about  their  wrists.  (See  Phylac- 
teries.) In  Isaiah  viii.  16,  "  Bind  up  the  testimony, 
seal  the  law,"  is  to  be  understood  thus,  "  Seal  what 
thou  hast  been  writing,  bind  it  about  with  thread  or 
riband,  and  set  thy  seal  upon  i( ; — for  closure  and 
coufinnation  of  its  contents ;  to  witness  thy  confi- 
dence in  its  veracity,  and  thy  expectation  of  com- 
pletion." It  is  said  that  Daniel  was  the  most  learned 
of  the  Magi,  interpreters  of  dreams,  dtc.  **  for  show- 
ing (explaining)  hard  sentences,  and  dissolving  of 
doubts ;"  (Heb.  p"iap  tnvcyj  untying  of  knots ;)  also, 
chap.  V.  16.  where  "loosing"  tilings  which  were 
bound  is  used  to  express  the  explanation  of  things 
concealed.    See  Daniel. 

BIRD,  or  Fowl.  It  has  been  very  uselessly  dis- 
puted, whether  birds  came  originally  out  of  tlie  earth, 
or  out  of  the  water ;  and  whether,  as  to  the  use  of 
them  on  fast-days,  they  may  be  nlaced  among  fishes ; 
or  whetlier  they  are  really  nesh-meat  as  much 
as  quadrupeds.  Moses,  speaking  of  the  creation  of 
biras,  says,  (€ren.  i.  20.)  "  Let  the  waters  produce 
living  fishes,  and  fowls  upon  the  earth,  under  the 
firmament  of  heaven ;"  but  the  Hebrew  runs  thus ; 
"  Let  the  waters  produce  creeping  things  that  have 
life,  and  let  the  birds  fly  over  the  earth  ;"  and  chap, 
ii.  19.  intimates  that  birds  are  from  the  earth :  "  Out 
of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of 
the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air." 

Birds  are  classed  into  clean  or  unclean,  see  Lev. 
xi.  13—24.  and  Deut.  xlv.  11,  &c. 

From  the  legislator  who  had  issued  the  strictest 
injunctions  on  the  subject  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  we  might  naturally  expect  directions  equally 
strict  respecting  birds,  a  class  no  less  distinguished 
among  themselves,  by  their  qualities,  and  their  modes 
of  life.  But  here  his  characteristics  of  animals  de- 
rived from  the  feet  (see  Animal8|  failed ;  nor  was  it 
easy  to  fix  on  marks  which  should,  in  every  instance, 
guide  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  country  rus- 
tic and  the  respectable  citizen.  Hence  we  meet  in 
the  Mosaic  institutes  with  no  reference  to  conforma- 
tion, as  the  means  of  distinguishing  birds  into  clean 
or  unclean,  lawful  or  unlamul ;  but  a  list  of  excep- 
tions forms  the  sacred  directory,  and  certain  kinds 
arc  forbidden,  without  a  word  concerning  those 
which  are  aUowed. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  species  of 
birds  is  greater  than  that  of  beasts ;  that  the  latter 
are  more  fixed  to  places,  more  resident,  more  home- 
stead ;  whereas  birds,  possessing  greater  powers  of 
extensive  migration,  and  many  of  them  being,  in 
fact,  temporary  visitants,  in  tlieir  passage  to  various 
distances,  according  to  the  seasons,  thev  might  give 
rise  to  many  difiicmties  on  their  lawfulness  as  food, 
&c.  which  without  fixed  regulations  would  become 
not  a  little  perplexing.  Biros,  also,  are  less  confined 
in  their  mode  of  life  than  beasts  are ;  some  are  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  even  to  the  desert ;  others 
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take  to  tlie  water  naturally,  and  spend  their  lives, 
UHMtly,  on  that  element ;  while  not  a  few  are  free  to 
the  enjoyment  of  both  land  and  water,  and  derive 
their  sustenance  from  either,  as  accident  or  inclina- 
tion leads  them.  The  sacred  legislator  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  these  diversities,  and  he  has,  virtu- 
ally, rendered  them  subservient  to  his  leadioff  inten- 
tions. In  efiect,  it  may  be  taken  as  ccrtam,  tnat 
birds  which  live  on  grain  are  not  prohibited ;  and 
these,  as  is  well  known,  comprise  the  species  which 
have  been  domesticated  by  mankind;  the  wilder 
game  are  lawful,  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of 
meir  food.  Birds  of  prev,  whether  they  subsist  on 
lesser  fowls,  or  on  animals,  or  on  reptiles,  or  on  any 
other  creature  having  life,  or  having  had  life,  are  de- 
cidedly rejected;  this  includes  ail  with  crooked 
beaks  and  strong  talons ;  it  takes  in  also  those  which 
are  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  toaders ; 
birds  of  the  marshes,  or  the  shores,  and  many  of 
the  open  sea,  as  well  as  of  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
same  principle,  of  admitting  no  second  digestion  of 
flesh,  which  had  its  influence  in  distinguishing  ani- 
mals, has  its  influence  alao  here ;  thou^  we  cannot 
trftce  it  in  all  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the 
exception  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  less  ob- 
vious causes. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  considerable  difficulty  should  be 
found  in  identifying  the  birds  enumerated  in  the 
Mosaic  list  of  exceptions ;  they  have  occasioned  no 
small  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  learned ;  and 
no  one  who  is  competently  acauainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, will  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  on  the  spe- 
cies under  consideration,  though  his  opinion  may  in- 
cline to  this  or  the  other,  and  he  may  reckon  ffene- 
ral  probabilities  in  his  favor.  Feeling  the  weight  of 
these  difficulties^  we  submit  the  following  remarks 
in  elucidation  of  the  prohibitory  list  inserted  in  Le- 
viticus xL  13,  et  seq. 

The  Eaole. — ^This  bud  is  well  known,  as  taking 
a  kind  of  pre-eminence  amon^  birds  of  prey. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  determinmg  the  genus  in- 
tended. 

The  OssiraAOE. — ^Interpreters  are  not  agreed  on 
this  bird ;  some  read  vidiure,  others  the  black  eagle, 
others  the  falcon ;  the  name  Peres,  by  which  it  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew,  denotes  to  cruahj  to  break ;  and 
with  this  agrees  our  version,  which  implies  "  the 
bone-breaker."  This  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of^ 
eagle,  from  its  habit  of  breaking  the  bones  of  its 

Erey,  after  it  has  eaten  the  flesh ;  some  say  also,  that 
e  swallows  the  bones  thus  broken.  Onkclos  uses 
a  word  which  signifies  naked,  and  leads  to  the  vul- 
ture ;  indeed,  if  we  take  the  classes  of  birds  in  natu- 
ral order,  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  vulture  should 
follow  the  eagle  as  unclean.  The  Septuogint  and 
Vul^te  also  render  vuUure;  and  so  do  Muuster, 
Schmdler,  and  the  Zurich  versions. 

The  OsPRET  is  most  probably  the  HalietuSf  or  sea- 
eagle;  or  perhaps  the  olack  eagle,  which,  though 
among  the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  is  among  the  strongest. 
So  Homer  speaks,  (II.  xxi.  verse  252.)  '*  Having  the 
rapidity  of  a  black  eagle,  («*.iuio?.)  that  bird  of 
prey  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  and  the 
swiflest  of  birds."  If  this  hint  be  admissible,  then 
the  vulture,  distinguished  by  its  bald  head  and  neck, 
is  excluded,  on  one  side ;  while  the  class  of  eagles 
which  have  a  superfluity  of  feathers  on  the  throat 
and  head,  are  excluded  on  the  other  side.  Of  these 
Bruce  offers  two,  die  JSTisser  Werk,  which  has  a  kind 
of  beard  of  feathers  under  his  chin  ;  and  the  J^ser 


Tokoor,  which  has  a  long  crest,  or  tufl,  on  the  back 
of  his  head. 

The  Vdlturk. — ^This  word  is  written  with  -r, 
Dadk^  (nm)  in  Lev.  but  in  Deut.  xiv.  with  ■>,  Raah, 
(nm) :  if  the  first  of  these  be  correct,  it  leads  us,  not 
to  the  vulture^  but  to  the  hawk  ;  as  the  import  of  it  is 
the  swift  or  rapid;  and  this  is  countenanced  by  the 
Samantan  version,  which  reads  Dailhah.  This 
tends  much  to  sapport  tlie  opinion,  that  the  second 
eagle  of  the  list  is  the  vulture ;  since  the  vulture 
could  hardly  be  omitted ;  and  its  station  among  its 
associates  should  seem  to  be  earlier  than  this.  As 
modem  naturalists,  this  is  the  proper  place  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  hawk ;  and  the  order 
is  so  natural,  that  little  seems  to  be  risked  in  assuming 
it  for  the  days  of  Moses ;  for,  though  we  are  weU 
aware  that  the  natural  history  of  that  ancient  writer 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  principles  of  the  Linnean 
system ;  yet  where  nature  has  appointed  an  order,  as 
we  may  safely  say,  in  this  instance,  what  should  for- 
bid the  earliest  naturalists  from  observing  it  ?  In 
favor  of  the  hawk  are  Jerome,  the  Arabic  versions, 
Munster,  CastaUo,  Junius,  Diodati,  Buxtorf,  Schind- 
ler,  and  others. 

The  Kite  follows  the  hawk  with  propriety.  As 
there  are  several  kinds  of  tliese  birds,  no  doubt  but 
all  tlieir  classes  were  intentionally  included  under 
one  name  that  was  best  known.  Whoever  should 
have  eaten  one  species  of  ea^le,  or  of  hawk,  because 
another  species  was  named  m  the  text,  would  have 
found  the  consequence  of  his  transgression  in  the 
punishment  of  his  prevarication. 

Every  Raven  q/Ur  his  Krui.— This  genus  no  doubt 
includes  tlie  crow,  the  pie,  &c.  and  therefore,  com- 
ing after  the  hawk  and  kite,  closes  this  list  of  birds 
ofjprey  with  great  propriety. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  are  burds  of 
wing,  highrjtyersy  such  as  roam  to  ffreat  distances, 
and  prey  wherever  they  can.  Mr.  Bruce  describes 
multitudes  of  birds  as  following  the  armies  in  Abys- 
sinia; and  it  is  hkely  that  among  them  would  be 
found  most  or  all  of  those  here  enumerated.  Per- 
haps some  are  not  only  birds  of  prey,  but  feed  on 
human  carcasses ;  which  would  be  a  further  cause  of 
their  pollution  and  prohibition. 

We  are  now  directed  to  a  very  different  class  of 
birds,  which  commences  with — the  Owl, — say  our 
translators ;  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake ;  the  word 
describes  ^the  daughter  of  greedintss^^  i.  e.  the  Os- 
trich. Is  it  not  astonishing  that  this  bird,  whatever 
it  be,  shoulcj  have  been  described  as,  (1.)  the  ostrich, 
by  the  LXX ;  (2.)  the  Sirenes,  apparently  creatures 
of  fancy  ;  (3.)  the  owl ;  and  (4.)  the  nighiingale  ?— 
What  have  these  birds  in  common,  that  can  justify 
Huch  variations?  The  three  Chaldee  versions,  On- 
kelos,  Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem  paraphrase,  read 
MtamaKf  which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  tlie  ostrich  ; 
Maimonides  and  the  Talmud  agree  with  them. 

The  Night  Hawk.— That  a  voracious  bird  is  in- 
tended seems  clear  from  the  import  of  its  name, 
which  signifies  violence.  Bochart  supposes  it  to  be 
the  male  ostrich,  and  then  the  preceding  word  must 
be  restricted  to  the  female  ostrich.  The  LXX  and 
Vulgate  not  improperly  make  it  the  Nioht  Owl, 
(Stnz  Orientalis,)  which  Hasselquist  thus  describes : 
**  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  common  owl,  and  lodges  in 
the  large  buildings  or  ruins  of  Egypt  and  §yria, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  dwelling-houses.  The 
Arabs  settled  in  Egypt  call  it  Massasa,  and  the  Syr- 
ians, Banu,  It  is  extremely  voracious  in  Syria  ;  to 
such  a  degree,  that  if  great  care  is  not  taken  to  shut 
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the  windows  at  the  comiDg  on  of  night,  he  enters 
tiie  houses  and  kills  the  children ;  the  women,  there- 
fore, are  very  much  afraid  of  him." 

The  Cuckoo. — ^The  strength  of  the  rersions  is  in 
fiivor  of  the  sea-mew ;  the  original  name  may  de- 
note a  slender,  lean  bird ;  but  the  secHnetSj  as  a  water- 
bird,  seems  to  be  very  ill  placed  in  this  part  of  the 
list  ^  The  Rhaady  or  Saf-SoA  is  a  granivorous  and 
gregarious  bird,  which  wantetn  the  hinder  toe.  There 
are  two  species  of  it ;  the  smaller  whereof  is  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  pullet,  but  the  larger  Lb  near  as 
big  as  the  Uoobaara,  differing  also  from  the  lesser  in 
having  a  black  head,  with  a  tuft  of  dark  blue  feathers 
immediately  below  it.  Tlie  belly  of  them  both  is 
white,  the  back  and  the  wings  of  a  buff  color,  spot- 
ted with  brown ;  whilst  the  tail  is  lighter,  marked  all 
alonff  with  black  transverse  streaks.  The  beak  and 
the  legs  are  stronger  than  in  the  partridge  kind. 
Rhaady  which  denotes  thunder,  in  the  language  of  this 
country,  is  supposed  to  be  a  name  that  hath  been 
ffiven  to  this  bird  from  the  noise  it  maketh  in  spring- 
mg  from  the  ground ;  as  Sctf-Safy  the  other  name, 
very  naturally  expresses  the  beaung  of  the  air,  when 
it  got  upon  the  wmg  ;** — ''And  is  not  unlike  in  name 
to  the  Sahaphy  or  Sth-haf,  which,  in  Lev.  xi.  16,  we 
translate  Cuckow.**  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  252.  foL 
edit  Note.)  Dr.  Oeddes  renders,  <*the  flfoni-Owl;" 
but  is  this  distinct  enough  from  the  foregoing  ? 

The  Hawk,  afler  his  Kind* — ^This  bira  seems  to  be 
strangely  placed  here ;  we  had  kites  of  all  sorts  in 
the  former  lists ;  (verse  14.)  now,  after  the  ostrich, 
and  the  owl,  birds  of  no  flight  comparatively,  we 
have  the  hauAsj  a  genus  much  more  likely  to  nave 
been  included  before,  foUowing  the  eaides  and  vul- 
tures. The  this,  a  bird  so  common  in  Egypt,  could 
hanlly  be  omitted  in  the  list ;  or,  can  it  be  the  ptov- 
tr^  Iloaselquist  mentions  the  plover  of  Egypt, 
and  the  three-toed  plover.  We  should  seem  to  want 
a  Mrild  bird.  If  Mr.  Bruce's  Ahou  Hannes  (vol.  v.  p. 
172.)  he,  as  he  supposes,  the  ancient  Ibis  of  Egypt, 
perhaps  it  still  retams  the  Hebrew  name  ATetz,  tor 
Abou  »  merely  the  Arabic  word  forfaiher,  and  Han' 
nes  resembles  the  Hebrew  appellation  here  used,  q. 
A»fr-Aefz.  He  begins  his  account  of  tlie  Alnm 
Hannes  by  saying,  **  The  ancient  and  true  name  of 
this  bird  seems  to  be  lost ;  the  present  is  fancifully 
siven  to  it,"  &c.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  disguised 
Uian  lost ;  but  this  is  conjecture,  and  nothing  more. 
This  bird  is  not  now  found  in  Effypt,  though  an- 
ciently it  was  worshipped  there,  and  was  very  nume- 
rous ;  it  is  therefore  not  the  ibis  of  Hasselquist.  The 
Arabic  title,  father,  is  probably  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
idolatry,  of  which  this  bird  was  the  ol^ect  [But  all 
the  ancient  vermons  fiivor  the  hawk,    R. 

The  Little  Owl. — Such  is  the  translation  of  the 
LXX,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Jerome;  but  why 
should  the  owl  be  introduced  here  ?  he  was  named 
in  the  former  verse.  Our  translators  seem  to  have 
thou((ht  the  owl  a  convenient  bird,  as  we  have  thru 
owk  in  two  verses.  Dr.  Geddes  diinks  this  bird  is 
the  cormanuUy  and  that  the  following  is  the  sea-gvU ; 
but  we  incline  to  transpose  them,  it  begins  the  list 
of  water-birds,  whatever  bird  it  be.  Bochart  sup- 
poses it  to  be  tlie  pdican. 

The  CoKMORAJfT. — Dr.  Geddes  renders,  the  ''sea- 
tnll  f  and  observes,  **  That  this  is  a  jdunginf  bird,  I 
have  little  doubt.  Some  modem  critics  think  it  is 
the  Pelican  Bassanus  of  Linneeus.  The  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  versionSy^A-cofcAer,  favor  this  rendering ; 
nor  less  the  Greek  CaiaraeUs,  which,  according  to 
Aristotle,  draws  ibr  its  food  fishes  from  the  bottom 


of  the  sea."*  This  seems  to  be  a  clear  description  of 
the  cormorant,  which  certainly  is  one  of  the  best  of 
plunders ;  and  lives  wholly  on  fish ;  moreover,  this 
Dird  m  some  ports  of  Asia  is  used  as  Jtsh-catcher  for 
its  master,  who,  by  putting  a  collar  round  its  neck, 
prevents  it  from  swallowing  the  fish  it  has  caught, 
which  the  bird,  therefore,  brings  to  the  boat,  and  is 
afterwards  fed  witli  a  part  of  its  prey.  To  this  also 
agrees  the  description  of  Aristotle.  Suidas  says, 
''the  Cataractes  is  a  kind  of  sea  bird;"  Aristotle 
says,  ''smaller  than  a  hawk."  Appian  (in  LceuHcis) 
describes  the  Cataractes  exactlv  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  Gannet,  or  Soland  goose,  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  At  any  rate  the  Hebrew  legislator  in- 
tended a  water-bird ;  and  therefore  the  impropriety 
of  rendering  the  preceding  and  following  bird  "owr 
is  evident. 

The  Great  Owl. — This  is  strangely  placed,  after 
the  little  owl,  and  among  water-birds.  The  LXX 
render  Ibis ;  and  the  place  seems  to  be  very  proper 
for  the  Ibis ;  which  vet  is  not  likely  to  be  the  ancient 
Ibis  of  Egypt,  but  that  which  in  later  a|[es  received 
the  name.  The  following  is  Hasselquist's  account 
of  this  bird : — "  The  Ardea  Ibis  is  about  the  size  of  a 
raven-hen.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Eoypt,  especially 
in  places  not  overflowed  b^  tlie  Nile ;  and  also  in 
those  fitmi  which  the  water  is  withdrawn.  He  feeds 
on  insects  and  small  frogs,  which  abound  in  Egypt, 
both  before  and  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  in 
which  he  is  of  ^reat  service  to  the  country.  They 
assemble  mommg  and  evening,  especially  in  the 
gardens,  in  such  great  numbers,  that  the  palm-trees 
are  covered  with  them.  When  he  reposes  himselfj 
he  sits  upriffht,  so  as  to  cover  his  feet  with  his  tail, 
and  to  straigntcn  his  neck  and  breast"  As  a  bird  of 
this  character  and  description  suits  the  situation  as- 
signed him  here,  it  is  much  preferable,  at  any  rate, 
to  "the  great  owl."  [But  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
versions  make  it  the  common  "owl,"  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  Bochart  In  Isaiah  zxxiv.  11,  also, 
this  bird  is  mentioned  with  the  raven,  as  inhabiting 
a  desert.    R. 

The  Swan.— This  bird,  in  Hebrew  Tinshemeth,  is 
extremely  doubtflil ;  the  LXX  render  Porphyrion,  or 
purvk  hm,  which  is  a  water-bird,  not  unlike  in  form 
to  tnose  which  have  preceded  it  His  name  is  de- 
rived firom  his  ^neral  color.  Dr.  Geddes  observes, 
that "  the  root  signifies  to  breaihe  outj  to  respire.  If 
etymology  were  our  guide,  it  would  point  to  a  wefl 
known  quality  in  the  swan,  that  of  being  able  to 
respire  a  long  time  with  his  bill  and  neck  under 
water,  and  even  plunged  in  the  mud."  The  conjec- 
ture of  Michaelis  may  not  be  improbable,  "  that  it  Is 
the  goose,  which  every  one  knows  is  remaricable  fbr 
its  manner  of  breathing  out,  or  hissing,  when  pro- 
voked ;  or  even  when  under  a  small  aegree  of^  ap- 
prehennon,  without  being  provoked.  Michaelis 
says,  (p.  221.)  "  What  makes  me  conjecture  this  is, 
that  the  same  Chaldee  interpreters,  who,  in  Leviti- 
cus, render  Obija,  do  not  employ  this  word  in  Deut- 
eronomy, but  substitute  'the  unite  Kak^  which,  ac- 
cording to  Buxtorf^  denotes  the  goose/*  Perhaps 
Effypt  has  birds  of  the  wild-goose  kind;  one  of 
which  is  here  alluded  to.  Norden  (vol.  ii.  p.  96.) 
mentions  "a  goose  of  the  Nile,  whose  plumage  was 
extremely  beautiful  It  was  of  an  exquisite  aro- 
matic taste,  smelled  of  ffinser,  and  had  a  great  deal 
of  flavor."  Can  a  bira  of  this  kind  be  the  Hebrew 
Tinshenuih^ 

The  Pelicau;  in  Hebrew  JTnof,  In  the  eastern 
vernons,  Kik,  Kokj  or  Kak.    As  the  preceding  bird 
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was  called  the  while  Kak^  it  seems  to  suppose  a  simi- 
larity between  that  and  this,  through  it  infers  a  differ- 
ence of  color.  The  Talmud  describes  it  as  a  water- 
bird,  with  a  lonff  neck  ;  and  it  also  inhabits  deserts, 
Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14;  Ps.  cii.  6.  The  LXX 
read  Paleccu,  and  the  Vulgate,  Onocrotalus ;  on  the 
whole  this  bird  is  pretty  well  determined. 

The  Gier-Eagle. — ^o  eagle  is  a  water-bird,  and 
for  this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  in  tliis  list  of 
water-birds,  we  ought  not  to  expect  an  eagle.  Most 
interpreters,  however,  are  willing  to  render  the  He- 
brew Racham,  bv  that  kind  of  Egyptian  vulture 
which  is  now  called  Rachami^  and  is  abundant  in 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  VxtUur  percnopterus.  The 
description  which  Hasselquist  gives  of  this  bird  is 
horrible ;  but,  especially,  it  does  not  agree  with  a 
toaUr-birdy  which  is  here  wanted :  "It  is  nardly  ever 
seen  in  the  fields,  or  around  the  lakes ;  it  is  an  im- 
pure bird,  and  a  carrion-eater.**  Dr.  Geddes  says, 
1^  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  this  bird  came  by 
its  name,  Rackam,^  By  tracing  it,  however,  we  may 
perhaps  advance  some  way  toward  ascertaining  the 
Dird.  Jonathan  and  the  Syrian  interpreter  translate, 
Serakrtka;  Onkelos,  JeraJcreka;  the  Talmud,  Sera- 
krak.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  "  the  Shaga^rag^  of  the 
bigness  and  shape  of  &J<iy9  though  with  a  smaller 
biu,  and  shorter  legs.  The  back  is  brownish  ;  the 
head,  neck,  and  betly  of  light  freen ;  and  upon  the 
wings  and  tail  there  are  several  spots  or  rings  of  a 
deep  blue.  It  makes  a  squalling  noise ;  and  builds 
in  tne  banks  of  the  Shelliff,  Booberak,  and  other 
rivers."  This  description  approaches  that  of  the 
kin^-Jiaher,  or  .Alcyone ;  the  name  is  sufficiently  co- 
incident with  those  of  the  versions ;  and  if  the  •^- 
eyone  may  represent  the  12acAam,  we  see  at  once  that 
it  is  a  water-bird  ;  and  the  stories  of  this  bird's  ten- 
der affection  unite  in  the  character  of  the  Racham. 
"The  king-fisher  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
feeds  on  fish.  To  compare  small  things  with  great, 
it  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  osprey, 
balancing  itself  at  a  certain  distance  over  tlie  water  for 
a  considerable  space,  then,  darting  below  the  surface, 
brings  the  prey  up  in  its  feet.  It  makes  its  nest  in 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  cliffs.  The  nest  is  very 
foetid,  by  reason  of  the  remains  of  fish  brought  to 
feed  the  young."  (Pennant's  British  Zoology',  vol. 
ii.  p.  247.)  See  Ovid,  (Metam.  lib.  xi.)  for  the  ten- 
derness of  the  Alcyone.  Also  Theoc.  Idyll,  vii.  57. 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  338.  Silius  Ital.  lib.  xiv.  275.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  Mcyonea ;  that  some  are  known 
In  Egypt  we  are  informed  by  Hasselquist,  who  gives 
this  account  of  them :  ^^Ahtdo  Rudis  frequents  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  takeis  the  fish  by  thrusting  his 
long  bill  into  the  water  like  the  gull.  Alctdo  Mgyp- 
tica  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  makes  his  nest  on  the 
date-trees,  and  the  sycamores,  which  grow  around 
Cairo.  Feeds  on  frogs,  insects,  and  fish  which  it 
finds  in  the  fields.  Its  voice  resembles  that  of  the 
raven."  Without  determining  on  the  probability  of 
this  conjecture,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Rachwni  of 
Cairo  is  not  the  Racham  of  Moses ;  as  a  bird  so  well 
known,  and  hardly  capable  of  being  lost,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  acquiesced  in  by  commentators, 
were  it  the  bird  designed,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
marks of  Bruce,  vol.  v.  163,  &c. 

The  Stork. — It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  He- 
brew Chandah  is  either  the  stork  or  the  heron ;  the 
stork  is  by  much  the  more  probable ;  and  indeed,  as 
the  heron  is  not  a  bird  of  passage,  which  the  stork  is 
well  known  to  be,  we  may  acquiesce  in  this  bird  as 
the  Chasidah. 


The  Heron. — ^This  bird  should  rather  be  included 
among  the  storks,  as  it  resembles  them  closely.  As 
commentators  are  quite  at  a  loss  on  this  subject,  in- 
somuch that  Dr.  Grcddes  retains  the  original  word, 
"  Anaphas  of  every  kind,"  we  shaU  be  excused  if 
we  extract  fi*om  Dr,  Shaw  the  description  of  a  bird 
which  answers  to  what  the  passage  and  order  re- 
quire. It  is  probable  some  bird  very  near  akin  to 
this  was  the  reference  of  the  sacred  writer.  **  The 
BoO'Onky  or  long-neck,  is  of  the  bittern  kind,  some- 
what less  than  the  lapwing.  The  neck,  the  breast, 
and  the  belly  arc  of  a  light  yellow ;  but  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  wings  are  of  a  jet  black.  The 
tail  is  snort ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck  are  long,  and 
streaked  with  white,  or  a  light  yellow.  The  bill, 
which  is  three  inches  long,  is  green,  in  fashion  like 
the  stork's ;  and  the  legs,  which  are  short  and  slen- 
der, are  of  the  same  color.  In  walking  and  search- 
ing for  food,  it  throweth  out  its  neck  seven  or  eight 
inches ;  whence  the  Arabs  call  it  Boo-onk,  the  loug- 
neck,  or,  the  father  of  the  neck."  This  is  reckoned 
by  the  doctor  among  water-birds ;  it  seems  to  be  a 
smaller  bird,  but  allied  in  form  and  manners  to  the 
kinds  under  prohibition. 

The  {jApwino,  Hoopoe,  or  Upupa,  is  generally 
considered  as  the  bird  designed  by  the  original  word 
Dukiphath,  so  called  €rom  its  crest.  It  seems,  that 
tlie  Egyptians  call  the  hoopoe,  Kukupha^  and  the 
Syrians,  Kikupha ;  both  are  near  enough  to  the  He- 
brew Dukiphath ;  which,  therefore,  we  conclude,  is 
the  hoopoe. 

The  Bat. — ^This  rendering  has  the  authority  of 
most  versions  and  commentators. 

The  number  of  birds  prohibited  by  Moses  is 
twent}%  which  he  ranges  most  systematically. 
Those  which  we  have  tolerable  authority  to  believe 
are  correctly  rendered,  are  distinguished  by  small 
capitals. 


Birds  q/*  the  Air. 


Eng.  Trant. 

Eagle 

Ossifirage, 

Osprey 

Vulture 

Kite 

Raven 


Owl 

Night  Hawk 
Cuckoo 
Hawk       . 


Birds  of  the  Land, 


Birds  <if  the  Water. 


Little  Owl 

Cormorant 

Great  Owl 

Swan 

Pelican 

Gier-Eagle 

Stork 

Heron 

Lapwing 


Probable  Species. 

Eagle. 

Vulture. 

Black  Eagle. 

Hawk. 

Kite. 

Raveit. 


Ostrich. 
Night   Owi.. 
Saf-Saf. 
Ancient  Ibis. 


Sea-Gull. 

C0RM0RA?(T. 

Ibis  Ardea. 
WUd  Goose. 
Pelican. 
Alcyone. 
Stork. 
Long  Neck. 

HOOPOB. 


Bat 


.    Bat. 


For  further  description  see  the  respective  articles. 
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Moses,  to  inculcate  hamanity  on  the  Iflnefites,  or» 
dera,  if  they  find  s  bird's  nest,  not  to  take  the  dam 
with  the  voung,  but  to  suffer  the  old  one  to  fly  away, 
and  to  take  the  youn^  only. 

Birds  were  onered  in  sacrifice  on  many  occasions : 
in  the  sacrifices  for  mu,  he  who  had  not  a  lamb,  or  a 
kid,  (Ley.  v.  7,  8.)  **  might  offer  two  turtles,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  the  other  for 
a  burat-offering."  Moses  relates  at  length  the  man- 
ner of  the  sacrifice  of  fowls  in  Lev.  i.  14,  15, 16. 
Some  interpreters  insist,  that  the  head  of  the  bird 
was  pulled  off;  others,  that  there  was  only  an  open- 
ing made  with  the  lar^r  finger-nails,  between  the 
h<^  and  the  throat,  without  separating  entirely  tlie 
head  fit>m  the  body.  The  text  does  not  intimate 
what  was  done  with  the  head,  if  it  were  separated. 
It  is  observed,  that  when  Abraham  offered  birds 
(Gen.  XV.  10.)  for  a  burnt-offering,  he  did  not  divide 
them,  but  placed  them  entire  on  the  other  victims. 
In  other  places,  where  Moses  speaks  of  the  sacrifice 
of  birds,  ne  does  not  command  the  head  to  be  pluck- 
ed off.  (See  Lev.  v.  7,  8.)  When  a  man  who  had 
been  smitten  with  a  leprosy  was  healed,  he  came  to 
the  entrance  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  the  priest 
went  out  to  inspect  him,  whether  he  were  entu^ly 
cured.  Lev.  ziv.  5,  6.  AAer  this  inspection,  the  lep- 
rous perM>n  came  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
offered  two  living  sparrows,  or  two  pure  birds,  those 
of  which  it  was  mwful  to  eaL  He  made  a  wisp  with 
branches  of  cedar  and  hyssop,  tied  together  with  a 
thread,  or  scarlet  riband ;  ana  after  he  had  filled  an 
earthen  pot  with  runninff  water,  tliat  the  blood  of 
the  bird  might  be  mingled  with  it,  the  priest,  dipping 
the  bunch  of  hyssop  and  cedar  into  the  water, 
sprinkled  with  it  the  leper  who  was  healed;  afier 
which,  he  set  the  living  bird  at  Uberty. 

In  Palestine,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  lefl  ex- 
posed to  birds  of  prey,  as  appears  from  Scripture ; 
out,  generally,  they  were  buried  in  the  evenmg.^ — 
The  ancients  hunted  birds;  Baruch  (iii.  17.)sp^Bdc- 
ing  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  says,  ^  They  had  their 
pastime  with  the  fowls  of  the  air.'*  Daniel  tells 
Kebuchadnezzar,  that  ^  God  had  made  the  fowls  of 
the  air  subject  to  him ;"  (Dan.  ii.  38.)  very  much  as 
the  art  of  hawking  w^as  formerly  in  great  repute  in 
Britain,  as  it  continues  to  be  in  some  parts  abroad. 

The  prophets  speak  often  of  birds  of  passage,  of 
the  awallow,  and  of  tlie  stork,  that  return  to  their 
habitation.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  God 
says  that  he  will  recall  his  captive  people  like  a  bird 
trom  a  far  country.  The  Lord,  speaking  of  his  peo- 
ple, says,  **  Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled 
bird :  the  birds  round  about  are  asainst  her :  come 
ye,  assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  come  to  de- 
vour,*' Jer.  xii.  9.  A  speckled,  or  striped  bird,  that 
is,  unnaturally  specklea,  or  striped,  as  if  by  having 
been  dyed ;  it  being  very  confonnable  to  the  nature 
of  birds,  that  such  an  appearance  should  draw  to- 

S ether  the  neighboring  birds,  (as  an  owl  does,  by 
ay-light,)  and  that  they  should  molest  and  injure 
the  sufferer,  oflen  fatally. — Joseph  Kimchi,  who  is 
followed  by  Calmet,  takes  the  idea  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  saying,  a  Chaldee  word  nearly  re- 
kted,  si^ifies  to  tfy^  or  Hain : — may  the  idea  import 
here,  a  buxl  stained,  or  sprinkled  with  her  own  blcxxl  ? 
The  LXX  and  Bochart  translate  the  Hebrew — **  Is 
not  mine  heritage  become  liko  a  hyena  against  me  ? 
Is  not  all  mine  heritage  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  ?" 
and  the  latter  justly  omerves,  that  the  original  will  bear 
the  sense  of  a  ravenous  wild  beast ;  while  the  Arabs 
eali  the  Ayfna  by  aname  entirely  similar,  and  so  may 


apply  either  to  bird  or  to  wild  beast  In  eonfirmalioa 
of  this  rendering,  it  is  remarked,  that  this  agrees  well 
witfi  the  foregoing  verae,  wherein  the  heritage  is  com* 
pared  to  a  yelling  lion.  But  may  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  prophet,  havmg  taken  one  metaphor  from  wild 
beasts,  now  selects  another  fit>m  among  birds  ?  An 
owl  by  day-light  is  followed  and  provoked  by  num* 
hers,  even  of  the  smaller  birds.  May  then  this  ex- 
pression signify  a  bird  streaked,  wounded,  and 
sprinkled  with  its  own  blood,  surrounded  by  ene« 
mies,  who,  themselves  not  being  able  completely  to 
devour  it,  call  on  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  coniplete 
their  purpose  ?  [The  most  suitable  version  of^this 
passage  seems  to  be  the  following :  '*  Lo,  a  ravenous 
beast,  a  hyena,  is  my  heritage !  lo,  ravenous  beasts 
are  against  it  on  every  side!"  i.  e.  the  Jews  are 
wild  beasts,  rather  than  men,  but  I  will  bring  against 
them  other  wild  beasts,  viz.  the  Chaldeans,  &c.  This 
comports  well  with  verse  8,  and  also  with  what 
immediately  follows.  See  Rosenmiiller  Com.  in 
Jerem.  xii.  90  R. 

The  Hebrew  word  xippoTf  translated  generally 

?mrrow^  is  likewise  taken  for  any  small  biitl.  The 
reacher,  speaking  of  old  men,  says,  (EccL  xii.  4.) 
^  They  rise  up  at  me  voice  of  the  bird,"  that  is,  very 
early.  The  Greek,  omtv,  signifies  a  bird,  a  hen ;  and 
the  translator  of  Ori^n  has  used  ptdUt  for  bird. 

One  of  the  engravmgs  given  under  the  article  Ai«- 
TAR  has  shown  tnat  the  Ibis,  a  kind  of  stork,  was  so 
venerated  in  Egypt,  as  to  be  an  allowed  inmate  in 
sacred  structures :  something  of  the  same  kind  oc- 
curs also  in  Persia,  for  Thevenot  sa^s,  (p.  122.) 
^  Within  a  mosque,  at  Oudjioun,  Ives  interred  the 
son  of  a  king,  called  Schah-Zadeh-Imom-Dffiafery 
whom  they  reckon  a  saint ;  tlie  dome  is  rouff n  cast 
over;  before  the  mosque  there  is  a  court,  well  plant- 
ed over  with  high  plane-trees,  on  which  we  saw  a 
great  many  storib,  thai  haunt  thereabout  aU  the  year 
roundJ*  This  should  be  compared  with  the  reason- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  article  referred  to. 

BIRTH  is  taken  for  the  natural  descent  of  off- 
spring from  its  parent :  figuratively.  New  Birth  im- 
ports an  entire  change  of  principles,  manners  and 
conduct.    See  Regeneration. 

There  have  been  great  difficulties  started,  on  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  rendered  HooU  in  our  trans- 
lation, Exod.  i.  16.  ^  And  the  kinff  of  Egypt  said  to 
the  Hebrew  mid  wives.  When  ye  do  the  office  of  a 
midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see  them  upon 
^e  stool^  if  it  be  a  son,  then  ye  shall  kill  him ;  but 
if  it  be  a  daughter,  then  she  shall  live."  According 
to  this  rendering,  the  women  iu  labor  were  to  be 
seated  on  stools,  for  their  more  easy  delivery.    Now, 

11.)  this  is  contrary  to  the  attitude  adopted  in  tlie 
Cast  for  women  in  labor,  which  is  standing;  (2.) 
the  Hebrew  word  d^j^m,  (56nayim,  dual,  implies, 
from  its  very  etymolog}',  instruments  of  stone ;  which 
surely  would  not  be  adapted  for  such  occasions. 
[The  difficulty,  however,  is  avoided  by  a  correct 
translation  of* the  passage,  as  follows:  "When  ye 
deliver  the  Hebrew  women,  and  yo  look  upon  the 
bathing-troufhs,  (i.  e.  upon  the  children  while  bafh- 
ing  them,)  ifit  be  a  son,  ye  shall  kill  him,  etc."  Not 
but  that  the  midwives  would  know  the  sex  of  the 
child  before  they  came  to  bathe  it ;  but  the  intention 
and  spirit  .of  the  command  seem  to  be,  that  they 
shoula  destroy  the  male  infants  whUe  thus  haihifif 
them^  by  drowning  them  privately,  or  as  if  by  acci- 
dent. That  the  word  is  in  the  dual  form,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  such  a  laver  was 
composed  of  two  stones,  one  of  which  served  as  a 
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eover.    A  practice  entirely  mmilar  ie  dewribed  by 

Thevenot,  (ii.  p.  98. |  as  prevailing  at  tlie  Persian 
court.  R.]  ^Tbe  kings  of  Persia  are  so  afraid  of 
being  deprived  of  that  power  which  they  abuse,  and 
are  so  apprehensive  of  being  dethroned,  that  they 
destroy  tne  children  of  their  female  relations,  when 
they  are  brought  to  bed  of  hoys^  Iw  putting  them  into 
an  earthen  trough^  where  they  suffer  them  to  starve :" 
that  is,  we  suppose,  under  pretence  of  preparing  to 
wash  them,  they  let  them  pine  away,  or  contrive  to 
destroy  them  in  the  water. 

This  expression  of  Thevenot  carries  the  matter 
further  than  most  authors  whom  we  have  perused. 
That  eastern  sultans  have  occasionly  deprived,  and 
still  do  occasionally  deprive,  children  bom  in  their 
seraglios  of  life,  directly  after  their  birth,  even  though 
themselves  be  the  fathers,  is  well  authenticated :  we 
find,  also,  that  the  internal  management  of  a  seraglio 
is  greatly  influenced,  or  directed,  bv  the  head  sultana- 
mother  ;  who  usually  sways  the  black,  eunuchs,  and 
who  often,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bofn,  appoints  its 
destruction,  that  it  ma^  not  interfere  with  others, 
whom  she  favors  in  their  prospects  of  the  succession. 
But  that  this  should  extend  to  children  of  the  sul- 
tan's female  relations  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to 
extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as  political  suspi- 
cions, rather  than  to  the  regular  course  of  things. 
'^Tbey  pointed  us  to  some  handkerchiefs,  like  cra- 
vats, round  the  necks  of  certain  figures,  in  number 
120,  being  representations  of  that  emperor's  children, 
which  were  all  strangled  in  one  day,  by  order  of  his 
successor.'^  This  was  done  in  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  we  learn  from  Toumefort  The  fact 
is  confirmed  by  others ;  and,  indeed,  it  comes  much 
to  the  same,  if  it  be  not  rather  less  compassionate,  to 
suffer  a  number  of  young  persons  to  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  maturity,  and  then  to  destroy  them 
through  political  jealousy,  than  to  put  them  out  of 
their  misery  directly  after  they  enter  upon  it,  and  to 
close  at  once  that  life  which  is  destined  to  know  lit- 
tle good,  perhaps  to  know  much  evil ;  and,  very 
prorably,  to  a  melancholy  dissolution,  at  a  time  when 
It  is  intimately  susceptible  both  of  hopes  and  of  fears. 
See  Judges  ix.  5 ;  2  Kings  x.  7. 

These  remarks  are  introductory  to  the  inferences, 
1.)  that  children  who  are  bom  from  branches  of 
lood  royal,  or  in  such  stations  as,  b v  an  ungracious 
forecast,  may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  aspiring  to 
the  crown,  or  the  government,  are  the  objects  of  sus- 
picion; not  those  of  the  commonalty  in  general. 
Uhildren  of  grandees,  or  chiefs,  that  is,  of  leading 
men,  are  exposed  to  this  danger,  not  those  of  peas- 
ants and  slaves.  Apply  this  to  the  situation  of  Israel 
in  Egypt ;  it  was  not  every  child,  every  son  bom 
throughout  all  Israel,  as  well  those  in  the  country  of 
Goshen  as  those  in  the  capital  of  Eg\'pt,that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  directions  of  Pharaoh;  but  those  of 
the  chiefs,  the  principals;  for,  had  Pharaoh  thus 
treated  all  Israel,  he  had  undoubtedlv  raised  a  re- 
bellion ;  he  had  diminished  his  stock  of  slaves,  which 
was  his  property ;  whereas,  the  depriving  tliat  peo- 

£le  of  chiefs  answered  his  purpose  equally  well, 
[e  acted  much  according  to  the  custom  of  his  own 
court  and  seraglio,  and  did  not  very  greatly  extend 
it,  except  by  including  a  distinct  race,  and  a  sojourn- 
ing people.  (2.^  It  was  impossible  that  ftro  Hebrew 
midwives  coula  officially  attend  all  the  women  of 
Israel  in  Goshen,  &c.  but  they  might  be  sufficient 
fbr  those  in  the  royal  city,  at  (east  for  the  wives  of 
chiefs,  and  such,  we  apprehend,  resided  here  only 
during  their  turn  to  share  in  the  labors  assigned  to 
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their  people.  These  consideratioiM  coincide  with 
the  idea  [M^viously  suggested,  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  of  note  and  rank,  among  the  Israelites,  by  birth 
and  by  natural  condition ;  and  they  asree  perfectly 
with  the  account  of  Josephus,  who  relates  that  the 
birth  of  Moses  was  predicted,  as  of  a  child  who 
should  wear  ^e  crown  of  Pharaoh,  taking  it  from 
him :  that  is,  Pharaoh  feared  some  illustrious  youth 
would  rise  up  to  destroy  him,  and  to  deliver  Israel, 
which  fear  became  his  torment  Pharaoh,  being 
deluded  by  the  midwives,  *♦  directed  all  his  people," 
his  officers,  his  superintendents,  his  guards,  &c.  to 
watch  the  Israelites,  men  as  well  as  women,  and  to 
scrutinize  strictly  what  rites  of  circumcision  were 
going  forward,  as  these  indicated  the  birth  of  boys ; 
and,  on  discovering  such  male  infants,  they  should 
drown  them  in  the  Nile;  meaning,  infants  in  and 
around  the  royal  city ;  for  in  the  open  country  of 
Goshen,  this  watching  had  been  impossible,  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  order  had  been  attended  with  hazard 
to  the  officers,  opportunities  of  concealment  were  in- 
finitely more  numerous,  and  the  mention  of  the  river 
seems  to  imply  nearness  to  it,  which  might  not  be 
the  fact  in  some  parts  of  Goshen ;  and  could  not  be 
the  fact  in  any  great  part  of  it,  if  the  situation  usually 
assigned  to  that  country  be  adopted,  that  is,  between 
Egypt  and  the  Red  sea. 

These  extracts  serve  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of 
Herod ;  first,  toward  his  own  sons ;  (see  Herod  ;) 
secondly,  toward  the  infants  at  Bethlehem;  for,  if 
the  kings  of  Persia  destroy  the  infants  of  their  own 
relations,  and  if  the  king  of  Egypt,  fearing  the  birth 
of  Moses,  was  peculiarly  jealous  and  vigilant,  where 
is  the  wonder,  that  Herod  destroyed  the  infants  of 
Bethlehem,  under  the  idea,  that  among  them  was 
concealed  a  pretender  to  his  crown?  He  did  no 
more  than  was  approved  and  practised  in  the  East 
in  such  cases ;  nay,  perhaps  he  might  applaud  hia 
own  clemency  in  that  he  did  not  destroy  the  parents 
also,  with  their  elder  offspring,  but  only  infants  en- 
tering on  their  second  year. 

In  confirmation  of  the  propowtion,  that  the  ehil- 
drefij  not  the  motkers,  were  washed  in  stone  vessels 
containing  water,  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  in  his  Frag- 
ments an  engraving  from  an  ornamental  basso  re- 
Kevo  on  a  sepulchral  ura,  which  shows  a  midwife 
in  the  act  of  placing  a  new-bom  infant  in  a  vessel, 
apparently  of  the  same  nature,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  the  Hebrew  laver :  her  intention  is,  evident- 
ly, to  wash  the  child ;  while  the  mother  sits  in  an 
enfeebled  attitude,  looking  on.  An  attendant  holds 
a  capacious  swaiher,  to  receivo  the  child  after  wash- 
ing ;  and  the  notice  of  the  time  of  the  child's  birth, 
and  perhaps  its  horoscope,  occupies  a  female,  who 
stanas  behind,  and  who  inscribes  it  vrith  a  gtylxis  on 
a  globe.  This  representation,  he  reniarks,  proves 
that  children  were  committed  to  the  midwife  for  the 
purpose  of  being  washed  ;  Pharaoh  might,  therefore, 
say  to  the  Hebrew  midwives,  or  to  these  Eg3rptian 
women  who  were  midwives  to  the  Hebrew  women, 
as  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  "  When  you  are 
engaged  in  washing  the  Israelite  infants,  if  thev  l>e 
boys,  contrive  to  drown  them  in  the  water."  This 
order  not  succeeding  to  his  mind,  he  directed  his 
officera  to  seize,  and  to  drown  by  force,  whatever 
young  Israelites  (boys)  they  could  lay  the'u-  bands  on. 

The  ancients  oestowed  considerable  attention  on 
the  washing  of  a  new-bom  infant ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  in  some  degree  ceremonious.  "The  Lacede- 
monians," says  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lycurriis, 
'^  washed  the  new-bora  in&nt  in  mn«,  (principally. 
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no  dottbc,  penoiw  of  property,)  moaaing  thereby  to 
■HeDffUieii  the  infSuit ;"  out  genenlly  they  waahed 
the  coild  in  water;  warmed,  perhaps,  in  Greece; 
cold,  perhapa,  in  Egypt ;  or  according  to  the  season. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  washing;  of  a  cliild  newly  bom 
was  a  business  of  some  consideration :  how  easily, 
therefore,  did  the  hearers,  and  readers,  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  comprehend  the  phrases  "  the  washing 
of  regeneration;"  or  ''the  new  birth;"  the  being 
bom  *^  a  second  time,  of  water ;"  the  initiatory,  anc^ 
as  it  were,  the  revwificaiary^  on&nance  of  baptism ! 

The  above  mentioned  engraving  suggests  another 
subject  of  inquiry,  respecting  the  swaddling  clothes 
appropriate  to  infants;  an  article  but  imperfecUy 
known  by  us.  Our  translation  has,  as  it  may  be 
thought  somewhat  improperly,  used  the  term  awad' 
dling  bantU;  which  implies  a  number  of  small 
pieces—narrow  rolls— strips — bands:  but  the  true 
unport  of  the  word  is,  more  probably,  that  of  a  large 
cloth  or  wrapper ;  such  as  the  female  figure  in  the 
engraving  holds  up,  extended,  ready  to  receive  the 
chud ;  an  envelope  of  considerable  capacity  and  am- 
plitudew  With  this  idea  agree  what  accounts  have 
reached  us  of  this  part  of  attention  to  children  among 
the  ancients :  **  The  child  being  washed,  it  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloth,  woven  for  this  purpose  by  the  mother 
m  the  time  of  her  virginity ;  as  may  be  coniecmred 
by  that  which  Creusa  made  for  Ion."  This,  we 
may  conceive,  was  lined  throughout  for  greater 
warmth ;  we  may  suppose,  too,  the  lining  was  soft 
and  comibitable,  while  the  outside  was  nchly  orna- 
mented* *'  On  this  side,"  that  is,  the  outsicie  of  it, 
**the  Erecthidse  had  worked  the  representation  of 
Meduaa's  head,  and  the  snakes  of  her  hair ;  besides 
two  dragons,  drawn  ui  gold,  with  other  ornaments." 
This  descri|Mion  evidently  implies  that  considerable 
labor  and  care  had  been  bestowed  on  this  article ; 
so  that  a  handsome  cloth  of  the  kind  could  be  pro- 
curable only  by  a  parent  in  easy  circumstances.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  the  inference  is  clear,  that 
this  cloth  was  large ;  that  it  was  not  properly  bands^ 
but  of  some  extent ;  otherwise,  it  could  not  have 
contained  all  theee  decorations,  nor  would  it,  we 
may  suppose,  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  receiv- 
ing them. 

Let  us  combine  the  supposition  of  size,  or  ampli- 
rade  of  dimension,  with  a  swaddling  cloth ;  while 
we  examine  places  where  the  word  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture.—Job  xxxviii.  8,  9.  ^  Who  closed  the  opening 
made  by  the  sea,  in  its  bursting  forth  as  from  the 
womb ;  when  I  placed  my  cloud  as  its  vestment, 
and  thick  darkness  as  its  swaddling  doih  ?" — ^wben  1 
enveloped  it  in  thick  clouds,  for  its  immediate  cloth- 
ing, and  surrounded  it  by  extensive  darkness,  as  a 
wrapper — involving  it  wholly.  Surely,  the  idea  of 
a  broad,  ample  covering  better  suits  this  passage 
than  that  of  narrow  belts,  or  hands. 

Having  hinted  that  not  every  woman  could  pro- 
cure this  ample  covering,  it  remains  to  connect  the 
idea  of  a  mother  in  easy  circumstances  with  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  Lam.  ii.  90.  **  Behold,  O  Lord, 
and  consider  to  whom  thou  hast  done  this :  shall  the 
women  eat  their  fruit,  their  little  ones  whom  they 
have  awaddU^  in  costly  robes ;  and  to  whom  they 
have  paid  every  attention  that  delicacy  could  sug- 
gest to  persons  of  consequence ;  persons  fit  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  **  priest  and  the  prophet,"  honor- 
able by  condition  of  life.  Surely,  this  raises  the  sen- 
timent, and  is  perfecdy  coincident  with  a  similar  af- 
flictive propheev,  (Deut  xxviii.  56,  57 ;  Jer.  xix.  9.) 
and  with  the  weukknown  melaaeholy  history  in  Jo- 


sephua.  So,  in  the  same  chapter,  verse  2S,  ''^mm 
whom  I  had  swaddled,  with  great  care  and  solid* 
tude,  and  had  reared  them  to  a  hopeful  time  of  life, 
my  enemy  hath  consumed."  Though  nature  knows 
no  difierenco  between  the  loss  of  a  child  to  a  poor 
person,  and  the  same  loss  to  a  rich  person,  yet  poe* 
try  heightens  its  figure,  by  contrasting  former  deti- 
cacy  with  present  distress ;  and  such  seems  to  be 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  prophet  in  this  passage,  to 
increase  the  pathos  of  his  representation.  [The  He- 
brew word  in  these  passages  is  not  that  which  com* 
monly  signifies  to  twadaU^  although  so  translated ; 
but  it  means  rather  to  carry  on  the  arm,  to  dandU,  &c. 
The  above  remarks,  therefore,  are  applicid)le  only  to 
the  English  version.    R. 

Ezek.  xvi.  4.  ''And  as  for  thy  nativitv"  it  was  the 
very  reverse  of  respectable ;  **  for  in  the  day  thou 
wast  bom  thy  navel  was  not  cut,  neither  wast  thou 
washed  in  water,  to  supple  thee :  in  salting  thou  wast 
not  saked ;  in  niaddling  thou  wast  not  iwaddled^ — ^in 
a  large,  capacious  swaddlinff  cloth,  as  a  rich  personls 
child  would  have  been.    This  is  certainly  the  sense 

of  the  prophet.     LXX,  Mac  iv  trnagYurctg  ot^je  iana^O" 

i<»^»;(.  Ijie  idea  may  be  applied  to  an  occurrence 
in  the  New  Testament ;  of  the  propriety  of  which 
application  the  reader  will  judge  with  candor. 
Luke  ii.  7.  "  The  virgin  mother  brought  forth  her 
son,  the  first-born;  and  she  enveloped  him  in  an 
ample  swaddlinff  robe,  such  as  befitted,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  the  heir  of  David's  house ;  and  she 
took  that  kind  of  care  of  him  which  persons  in  com* 
petent  circumstances  take  of  their  new-bom  infanta." 
If  this  be  a  fiict,  observe,  how  it  became  a  mgn  to 
the  shepherds:  ''You  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped 
in  a  handsome  swaddling  cloth— though  lying  m  a 
manger,"  Luke  ii.  12.  For  aught  we  know,  they 
might  have  found  in  Bethlehem,  then  crowded  to 
excess,  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  infants  lying  in  man- 
gers ;  but  none  with  those  contradictory  marks  of 
dignity  and  indignity ;  of  noble  descent,  and  of  per- 
sonal inconvenience ;  of  respectable  station,  and  of 
refuge-taldng  povertv ;  in  short,  the  comfortable  and 
lined  swaddling  cloth,  which  no  doubt  the  mother 
broueht  with  her,  and  the  rockv,  inconvenient,  out- 
cast-looking residence  in  which  for  the  time  being 
the  object  of  their  patriotic  hopes,  and  of  their  pious 
researches,  was  secluded.  Tnis  carries  us  a  littie 
further :  if  it  were  customary  for  "  mothers  in  their 
virgin  state"  to  work,  and  ornament,  this  article  of 
future  expectancy,  and  if  the  Virgin  Mary  had  actu- 
ally worked  such  a  one,  then  she  was  not  without 
leisure,  means,  and  skill  equal  to  the  performance ; 
consequently,  she  could  not  have  been  excessively 
poor,  nor  under  the  control  of  others,  that  is,  in  ser- 
vitude ;  but  must  have  enjoyed  advantages  not  be- 
low those  of  the  medium  rank  of  women  in  her  time 
and  nation.    All  this,  however,  is  only  conjecture. 

BIRTHRIGHT,  the  privilege  of  first-bom  son. 
(See  FiRST-BOSN.)  Among  the  Hebrews,  as,  in- 
deed, among  most  other  nations,  the  first-born  en- 
joyea  particular  privileges ;  and  wherever  polygamy 
was  tolerated,  it  was  highly  necessary  to  fix  mem. 
(See  Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17.)  They  consisted,  first,  in  a 
right  to  the  priesthood,  which,  before  the  law,  was 
in  the  eldest  of  the  familv ;  but  when  brethren  sepa- 
rated into  families,  each  became  priest  and  head  over 
his  own  house.  Secondly,  the  birthright  conristed 
in  receivinff  a  double  portion  of  the  fiither's  property 
above  his  brethren.  This  is  explained  two  ways: 
some  suppose  that  half  the  whole  inheritance  was 
given  to  tne  elder  brother,  and  the  other  half  shared 
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In  eqtinl  {mrts  among  the  iml  Bat  the  rabiuDs  in- 
form uAf  on  the  contmrv,  that  the  iirst-born  took  for 
hia  ahare  twice  aa  much  aa  any  of  hia  brethren.  If 
the  first  bom  died  before  the  diviaion  of  the  father's 
inheritance,  and  left  any  children,  hia  right  devolved 
to  his  heiiB.  First-bom  daughters  were  not  invest- 
ed with  these  privileges.  Esau  sold  his  birthright 
to  Jacob,  who,  in  consequence,  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  hia  father  the  privileges  annexed  to  it ; 
Jacob  tranaferred  the  right  of  the  first-bom  fit>m 
Reuben  to  Joseph;  and  David  from  Adonijah  to 
Solomon.    See  IiiHERiTAircE. 

BISHLAM  MITHRIDATH,  one  of  the  king  of 
Persia's  officers  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  who 
wrote  to  king  Artaxerxes,  desiring  him  to  forbid 
the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  Ezra  iv.  7. 

BISHOP,  in  Greek,  'Entaxonofj  in  Latin,  eptaeopuM^ 
en  overseer^  one  who  has  the  inapection  and  direction 
of  any  thing.  Nehemiah  speaks  of  the  overseer  of 
the  Levitea  at  Jeruaalem :  (Neh.  xi.  22.)  Uzzi  had 
the  inapection  of  the  other  Levites.  The  Hebrew 
od&td^  rendered  tpiacopus^  baa  the  same  signification. 
The  Atheniana  gave  this  name  to  the  person  who 
pre«ded  in  their  courts  of  justice ;  and  the  Digest 
gives  it  to  those  magistrates  who  had  the  inspection 
of  the  bread  market,  and  other  things  of  that  nature : 
but  the  most  conunon  acceptation  of  the  word  bish- 
op, ia  that  which  occurs  Acts  xx.  28.  and  in  Paul's 
epistles,  (PhiL  L  1.)  where  it  signifies  the  pastor  of  a 
church.  Peter  calls  Jesus  Christ,  'Uhe  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  our  souls,"  1  Pet,  ii.  25.  Paul  de- 
acribea  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  biahop,  1  Tim.  iii. 
2;  TiLL7,  &c. 

BITHRON,  2  Sam.  ii.  29.  This  word  means  the 
same  as  Bether,  which  see.  It  probably  denotes 
here  a  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  notumy  definite 
place.    K. 

BITHYNIA,  (1  Pet.  L  1.)  a  province  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, in  the  northern  part  of  that  peninsula ;  on  the 
ahore  of  the  Euxine,  having  Phrygia  and  Galatia  to 
the  south.  It  is  famous  aa  being  one  of  the  prov- 
inces to  which  the  apostle  Peter  addressed  his  first 
epistle ;  also,  as  having  been  under  the  eoverament 
of  Pliny,  who  describ^  the  mauners  and  characters 
of  the  Christians  there,  about  A.D.  106;  also  for  the 
holding  of  the  most  celebrated  council  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  city  of  Nice,  ita  metropolis,  about  A.  D. 
325.  It  should  seem  to  be,  with  some  justice,  cou- 
aidered  as  a  province  taught  by  Peter ;  and  we  read 
(Acts  xvi.  7.)  that  when  Paul  attempted  to  go  into 
Bithynia,  the  Spirit  suffered  him  not.  It-is  directly 
opposite  to  Constantinople. 

BITTER.  BITTERNESS.  The  Lord  says  to 
the  Jews,  ^  I  will  send  the  Chaldeans  against  you, 
that  bitter  nation,"  Hab.  i.  6.  ^  Take  care,  lest  peo- 
ple who  are  bitter  of  soul  mn  ui)on  thee,"  Judg. 
xviii.  25.  David  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8.)  was 
accompanied  by  men  bitter  of  soul,  or  chafed  in  their 
minds  as  a  bear  bereaved.  The  energy  of  these  ex- 
pressions is  sufiiciently  discernible ;  denoting  vexa- 
tion, anger,  fury.  Sometimes  bitterness  of  soul  sig- 
nifies only  grief,  1  Sam.  L  10 ;  2  Kings  iv.  27.  The 
waters  of  jealousv,  which  women  suspected  of  adul- 
tery were  obliged  to  drink,  are  called  bitter  waters, 
Numb.  V.  19.  (See  Jealousy.)  '*  Bitter  envying," 
(Jam.  iii.  14.)  denotes  mortal  and  permanent  hatred. 
King  Hezekiah  in  his  hymn  says  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17.] 
that,  ^  in  the  midst  of  his  peace,  he  was  attackea 
with  great  bitterness,"  a  very  dangerous  disease. 

BITTER  HERBS.  The  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Passover  with  bitter  herbs;  (Exod. 


xii.  8.)  but  what  kind  of  herbs  or  sahid  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word  merorinij  which  Uterally  signi- 
fies Intten,  is  not  veell  known.  The  Jews  think 
cichory,  wild  lettuce,  hoarhound,  and  the  like. 
Whatever  may  be  implied  under  the  term,  whether 
bitter  herbs,  or  bitter  mgredients  in  general,  it  was 
designed  to  remind  them  of  their  severe  and  bitter 
bondage  in  Egypt,  from  which  God  was  now  about 
to  deliver  them. 

BITTERN,  a  fowl,  about  the  size  of  a  heron,  and 
of  that  apecies.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  became  a 
possession  for  the  bittern  and  other  wild  birds,  (Isa. 
xiv.  23;  xxxiv.  11;  Zeph.  ii.  14.)  according  to  the 
English  Bible,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
be  correct. 

**  Three  elements,"  says  Scheuzer,  "  may  dispute 
the  property  of  the  kippod ;  earth,  air,  and  water." 
The  weight  of  interpreters  is  in  favor  of  the  hedge- 
hog, or  the  porcupine,  which  may  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  hedge-hoff  species.  It  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  Artd>ic  terms  ketUudj  hmfhud^  canfed, 
&c.  sufiliciently  resemble  the  Hebrew  ktjmodj  which, 
possibly,  was  pronounced  with  n  inserted,  as  lampadj 
written  lappad,  &c.  It  may  be  thought  different 
from  the  common  hedge-hog,  because  the  manners 
of  that  creature  do  not  agree  with  those  attributed  to 
the  kippod;  for  the  hedge-hog  is  resident  in  more 
verdant  and  cultivated  places  than  we  are  led  to 

Slace  the  kippod  in.  It  appears,  however,  from  Dr. 
Lussel's  Aleppo,  (vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  that  the  porcupine 
is  called  kunfud:  "It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
brought  to  town  by  the  peasants."  "  The  notion  of 
his  darting  his  quills  still  prevails  in  Syria.  I  never 
met  vrith  any  person  who  had  seen  it ;  but  it  stands 
recorded  in  books,  and  the  fact  is  not  doubted." 
"The  hedge-hog  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the 
same  species ;  is  found  in  the  fields  in  abundance, 
but  serves  only  for  medicinal  purposes."  It  is  con- 
cluded, from  these  hints,  that  theporcupine  is  wilder 
than  the  hedge-hog,  in  Syria.  The  same  inference 
arises  from  comparing  the  accoimts  of  these  animals 
given  by  Buffon  ;  hedge-hogs  he  placed  in  his  gar- 
den :  and  they  are  kept  in  lutchens  as  devourers  of 
black  beetles ;  they  abound  most  in  temperate  cli- 
mates; the  north  being  too  cold  for  them.  The 
porcupine  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  climates  of  Africa 
and  India,  perhaps  is  originally  of  the  East,  yet  can 
live  and  multiply  in  less  sultry  situations,  such  as 
Persia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Agricola  says,  the  species 
has  been  in  late  ages  transported  into  Europe.  It  ia 
now  found  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains, near  Rome.  Pliny  and  the  naturalists  say, 
that  the  porcupine,  hke  the  bear,  hides  itself  in  win- 
ter. It  eats  crums  of  bread,  cheese,  fiiiits,  and, 
when  at  liberty,  roots,  and  wild  grain ;  in  a  garden  it 
makes  great  havoc,  and  eats  pulse  with  greediness ; 
it  becomes  fat  toward  the  close  of  summer,  and  its 
flesh  ia  not  bad  eating. 

We  should  now  inquire  what  aasociatea  Scripture 
has  given  to  the  kippod.  It  is  connected  vrith  "  pools 
of  water,"  in  Isa.  xiv.  23,  according  to  our  transla- 
tion. This  we  shall  consider  hereafter.  In  chap, 
xxxiv.  11,  it  is  associated  with  Kaatj  the  pelican: 
with  lanakuphj  which  is  supposed  to  bo  the  lej»scr 
bittern  or  Ardea  Ibia ;  and  with  Oreb^  or  the  raven 
kind  ;  together  with  thorns,  nettles,  and  brambles  ; 
>vith  TVinmm,  and  with  ostriches.  If  only  water- 
birds  had  been  connected  with  it  here,  we  might 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  it  denoted  a  water- 
bird  also ;  but  as  ravens  and  ostriches,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  thorns  and  nettles,  are  found  in  dryplaces. 
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notiiing  prevents  this  from  being  an  animal  of  dry 
placed  also.  In  Zepluiniah  ii.  14,  the  kippod  is  coupled 
only  with  the  Kaat^  or  pehcan ;  but,  tnough  the  peli- 
can be  a  water-bird,  yet  she  builds  her  nest  in  open 
places  distant  from  water ;  and  the  prophet  had  said, 
in  the  former  verse,  "  Nineveh  shall  be  dry  like  a 
wilderness  ;"  so  that  creatures  inhabiting  dry  places, 
may  readily  be  supposed  to  reside  there.  This  as- 
sociation, tlierefore,  is  not  conclusive  for  a  water- 
bird  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  looks  rather 
like  a  bird  of  some  kind  as  a  fellow  to  the  pelican, 
with  which  it  is  matched.  It  appears,  then,  that 
botii  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are  threatened  with  des- 
olation, and  with  becoming  the  residence  of  the 
ktvpod.  To  ascertain  this  kippod^  Mr.  Taylor  has 
taken  some  pains  to  discover  what  creatures  breed 
in  ruins  in  these  countries.  The  result  has  proved 
not  very  satisfactory.  Storks,  owls,  bats,  and  a  bird, 
which  is  probably  the  locust  bird,  are  all  he  finds 
identified.  Bats  we  might  naturally  expect  in  vaults 
and  caverns ;  but  whether  porcupines  also,  mav  be 
questioned.  The  following  extracts  are  submitted 
to  the  reader ;  if  they  do  not  determine  the  question, 
they  may  ^ve  hints  for  further  inquiries.  At  Chytor 
— *♦  The  rumea  of  above  an  hundred  [temples]  to  this 
day  remain  of  stone,  white,  and  well  polished,  albeit 
now  inhabited  by  storks,  owls,  bats,  and  like  birds." 
— (G.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  95.| 

"  Nineveh  was  built  on  the  lefl  shoar  of  the  Tigris, 
upon  Aasyna  side,  being  now  only  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
extending  almost  a  league  along  the  river.  There 
are  ahiwdance  of  vaults  and  caverns  uninhabited ; 
nor  could  a  man  well  conjecture,  whether  they  were 
the  ancient  habitations  of  the  people,  or  whether  any 
houH's  were  built  upon  them  in  former  times ;  for 
most  of  the  houses  in  Turkie  are  like  cellars,  or  else 
but  one  storie  high."  (Tavemier,  book  ii.  p.  72.) 
M.  Bf*nurhamp,  in  his  account  of  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon, (European  Magazine,  May,  1792,)  informs  us, 
that  ^thiii  place  and  tlie  mount  of  Babel  are  com- 
tnouly  railed  by  the  Arabs  Mak-Coube,  that  is,  ^iopsy- 
fwrry ;' "  which  is  ahuost  the  same  as  Thevenot 
mentions  resjiecting  Nineveh  and  its  inhabitants; 
find  \\lji«*h,  could  we  trace  it  to  its  origin,  very  prob- 
niiiy  would  be  found  deserving *our  notice.  "The 
m<L*<Trr  mason  led  me  along  a  valley — I  found  in  it 
a  subterranean  canal — these  ruins  extend  several 
b'!t;;iios."  Vaults  and  under-ground  constructions 
tiieu  remain  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  these  may  well 
nrfi^rd  shelter  for  bats.  We  understand  that  trees  grow 
ill  |)ajrts  of  tlie  space  formerly  occupied  by  Babylon ; 
niid,  if  so,  they  may  afford  shelter  for  porcupines. 
Again^n  this  interpretation  of  kippod  it  must  be  ob- 
iM*r%'fHl,  that  in  tlie  Chaldee  this  word  denotes  a  bird 
— taken  ftir  the  bittern,  as  by  our  tnmdators ;  and  so 
in  the  Talmud.  The  root  of  the  word  signifies,  to 
dratr  toi^ether^  contrady  shrink ;  which,  as  applied  to 
naliuaU,  teaches  nothing ;  for  we  cannot  aomit  with 
r^rluuzer,  that  *^the  beaver  is  what  best  agrees  to 
ili'^  im|K>rt  of  the  word."  It  is  probable  diat  the 
}K>rcupino  does  not  inhabit  dusty  ruins,  or  dry  or 
dr ««*rt  places;  but  rather  common  lands  or  forests, 
whf're  wgptables  and  grain  may  be  its  food  :  yet,  as 
vfp'tahU'S  may  grow  where  towns  have  stoo<1,  per- 
il-ips  this  is  not  a  decisive  objection.  Moreover,  this 
r>li)rction  liecomes  still  less  decisive,  if  the  remark  of 
lifM-hart  \ic  correct,  that  the  (now)  pools  of  water  are 
to  be  (hrreafVcr)  a  possession  for  the  Icippod;  and 
ti»o«»  •*  f>ools  of  water"  are,  according  to  the  most 
prolialile  notion  of  the  word,  artificial,  or  fish-poiuisy 
a»  in  Isa.  xix.  lOl    If  so,  we  may  understand  them 
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here  of  garden-^anats,  forming  ports  of  pleasure 
grounds ;  fed,  no  doubt,  ori^nally  from  the  river ; 
and  long  afler  the  destruction,  or  rather  the  aban- 
doning, of  the  city,  retaining  moisture  enough  to 
support  vegetables,'  on  which  porcupines  might  feed. 
In  fact,  Babylon  became  a  park,  wherein  the  kings 
of  Parthia  hunted  in  afler  ages,  and  the  same  land 
whicli  supported  wild  boars,  might  equally  well  sup- 

{)ort  other  wild  animals,  inclumng  those  native  of 
lot  climates,  such  as  the  porcupine  undoubtedly  is. 
In  a  former  chapter,  the  prophet  takes  some  pains 
to  consort  creatures  of  the  dry  desert  with  creatures 
of  the  watery  marshes ;  and  from  the  local  situation 
of  Babylon,  all  these  classes  might  dwell  there 
together. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate,  if  the  etymology  of 
this  word  had  afforded  means  of  determining  the 
creature  intended ;  as  applied  to  the  hedge-hog,  it 
can  only  refer  to  his  cordtacting  or  drawing  himself 
together,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  ancT  perhaps 
this  reference  is  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
add,  that  in  Arabic,  the  class  kat}fad,  or  Kcnftid,  in- 
cludes three  kinds  :-^l.)  Kanfad  cd  hart^  the  land- 
hedge-hog. — (2.)  Kanfad  al  haeharij  the  sea-hedge- 
hog ;  what  we  call  the  urchxny  as  indeed  we  call  the 
former  also  by  this  name. — (3.)  Kanfad  al  gebdi,  the 
hedge-hog  of  the  mountains ;  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 

Eorcupine.  Seeing,  then,  the  determination  of  this 
ingua^e  in  favor  of  this  word,  can  we  do  better  than 
be  guided  by  it  in  lliis  instance  ?  Yet,  witli  some  re- 
luctance, as  this  is  not  precisely  that  creature  which, 
on  principles  of  arrangement,  seem  to  answer  tlie  re- 
quisitions of  every  place  in  Scripture. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  though  ivishing  for  fur- 
ther information,  with  the  idea  of  Bochart : 

And  I  will  make  it  [Babylon]  a  possession  for  tlie 

porcupine ; 
Even  the  garden-canals  of  water. 

The  genera]  reasoning  of  this  article  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  certainty,  by  Uie  testimony  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rich,  who  says  expre&ely,  in  his  ^Memoir  on  Baby- 
lon," (p.  30.) '"  I  found  <juAifTiTiEs  or  porcupine- 
quills ;  and  in  most  of  the  cavities  are  numbers  of 
bats  and  owls."  Quantities  of  quills  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  many  porcupmes,  in  these  deserted  des- 
olations. 

BITUMEN,  a  fat,  combustible,  oilv  matter,  found 
in  manv  places,  particularly  above  oabylon,  and  in 
Judea,  in  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  sea.  Noah 
coated  over  the  ark  with  bitumen ;  (Gen.  vi.  14.)  the 
builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  used  it  for  a  cement ; 
(Gen.  xi.  3.)  and  the  Uttle  vessel  in  which  Moses  was 
exposed,  near  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  was  daub- 
ed over  witli  it,  Exod.  ii.  3.  See  Asphaltus,  and 
also  under  Babylonia,  p.  137. 

BIZJOTHJAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  28. 

BIZTHA,  (Esth.  i.  10.)  a  eunuch  at  tlic  court  of 
Ahasuerus,  or  Xerxes. 

BLACKNESS  or  the  face.    We  have  an  ex- 

Kression,  Joel  ii.  6,  "Before  then-  approach  [the 
>custs']  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ;  ail  faces 
shall  gather  Uackness ;"  which  is  also  adopted  by  the 
prophet  Nahum:  (ii.  10.)  "the  h^art  nielteth,  the 
knees  smite  together,  much  pain  is  in  all  loins,  and 
ihe  faces  of  them  all  gather  blacknessJ^  This  phrase, 
which  sounds  uncouth  to  an  English  ear,  is  elucidat- 
ed by  the  foUo^ving  history,  from  Ockley's  IlisL  of 
the  »Saracens,  (vol.  ii.  p.  319.)  which  we  the  rather 
introduce,  as  Mr.  Hanner  has  referred  this  blackness 
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to  the  effect  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  Cahnet,  to  a 
bedaubing  of  the  face  with  soot,  &c.  a  proceeding 
not  very  consistent  with  the  hurry  of  fl^t,  or  the 
terror  of  distress.  ^  Kumiel,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  was 
a  man  of  fine  wit.  One  day  Hejage  made  him  come 
before  him,  and  reproached  him,  because  in  such 
garden,  and  before  such  and  such  persons,  whom 
he  named  to  him,  he  liad  made  a  great  many  im- 
precations against  him,  saying,  the  Lord  Uackm  his 
facej  that  is,  fSl  him  toUh  shame  and  cmifusum ;  and 
wished  that  his  neck  was  cut  off,  and  his  blood  shed.'* 
The  reader  will  observe  how  perfectly  this  explana- 
tion agrees  with  the  sense  of  the  passages  quoted 
above:  to  gather  blackness,  then,  is  equivalent  to 
suffering  extreme  confusion,  and  being  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  or  with  terror  and  dismay. 

BLASPHEMY.  A  man  is  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
when  he  speaks  of  God,  or  his  attributes,  injurious- 
ly ;  when  he  ascribes  such  quahties  to  him,  as  do  not 
belong  to  him,  or  robs  him  of  those  which  do.  The 
law  sentences  blasphemers  to  death,  Lev.  xxiv.  12 — 
16.  Whosoever  neard  another  blaspheming,  and 
wimessed  his  offence,  laid  his  hand  on  the  criminal's 
head,  to  express  that  he  was  to*bear  the  whole  blame 
and  punishment  of  his  crime.  The  guilty  person 
was  led  out  of  the  cit^  and  stoned. 

BLASTUS,  an  officer  of  king  Agrippa,  who  fa- 
vored the  peace  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Acts  xii.  20. 

BLEMISHES  were  of  various  kinds  on  men, 
and  also  on  animals.  Blemishes,  personal  deformi- 
ties, excluded  priests  from  performing  their  sacred 
functions:  blemishes  on  animals  excluded  them 
from  being  offered  on  the  altar,  &c..  Lev.  xxii.  20, 
21,  &c. ;  xxiv.  19, 20 ;  Deut.  xv.  21. 

BLESS,  BLESSING,  is  referred,  (1.)  to  God, 
and,  (2.)  to  man.  Without  doubt  the  mferior  is 
blessed  by  the  superior.  When  God  blesses,  he 
bestows  that  virtue,  that  efficacy,  which  renders  his 
blessing  effectual,  and  which  his  blessing  expresses. 
His  blessings  are  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  bodily 
or  mental ;  but  in  every  thing  they  are  productive  of 
that  wliich  they  import :  whereas,  the  blessings  of 
men  are  only  good  wishes,  personal  or  official,  and, 
OS  it  were,  a  peculiar  kind  of  nrayer  to  the  Author 
of  all  good,  tor  the  welfare  of^  the  subject  of  them. 
God's  blessings  extend  into  the  future  Ufe ;  but '  no 
gift  of  one  man  to  another,  even  of  a  parent  to  his 
child,  can  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  state. 
Blessing  was  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
mercies ;  or,  rather,  for  that  special  mercy,  which,  at 
the  time,  occasioned  the  act  of  blessing ;  as  for  food, 
for  which  thanks  were  rendered  to  God,  or  for  any 
other  good. 

Those  predictions  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  which 
we  usually  call  blessings,  are  much  rather  prophetic 
hints  or  sug^stions  as  to  what  should  be  the  char- 
acter, disposition,  or  circumstances  of  those  to  whom 
they  referred.  They  were  probably  grounded,  in 
some  degree,  on  observations  made  respecting  the 
temper  and  conduct  of  the  party  himself  who  im- 
mediately received  them,  bo,  if  Benjamin,  son  of 
Jacob,  were  himself  personally  sharp,  wolf-like,  bold, 
predatory,  his  nature  might  oe  expected  to  descend 
m  his  posterity ;  and  so  of  others.  But  often,  the 
spirit  or  prophecy  prompted  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
writer,  or  composer,  to  utter  sentiments  which,  in 
the  event,  were  to  be  fulfilled  strictly,  literally,  or 
verbally,  yet  in  a  manner  different  from  what  was 
moot  promihent  on  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  So 
when  Jacob  says  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  *^  I  will  dis- 
perse them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel ;" 


once  he  intended  this  dispersion  by  way  of  degra- 
dation and  punishment,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  fore- 
saw that  one  tribe  should  furnish  men  of  letters — 
writers,  in  the  future  kingdom  of  his  descendants ; 
that  the  other  should  be  invested  with  the  priesthood, 
ai<and  thereby  both  be  allotted  into  various  districts, 
and  cities,  throughout  the  land  of  Israel :  yet  the 
ffict  was  so ;  and  Providence  accomplished  bis 
prophecy,  by  dispersing  and  scattering  these  tribes 
after  a  manner  which,  perhaps,  did  not  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  dying  padiarch,  at  the  instant  when  he 
delivered  the  prediction.  When  Isaac  foretold  the 
different  natures  and  properties  of  the  countries 
which  should  be  possessed  by  Jacob  and  by  Esau, 
he  did  not  confer  on  the  persons  of  his  sons  any  real 

Eossession ;  he  merely,  as  it  were,  divided  to  them, 
y  prediction,  the  places  of  the  future  habitations  of 
their  posterity :  and  these  places  he  described  pro- 
phetically, and  prophetically  referred  to  the  nations, 
rather  than  to  the  persons,  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

Blessing  is  sometimes  put  for  salvation — for  conse- 
cration— ^for  a  promise  of  future  good — for  the  re- 
ception of  a  good — for  a  gift  or  present — ^for  praise — 
for  alms — ^for  adoration — for  a  man's  blessing  him- 
self; in  short,  it  implies  a  felicity,  either  expected, 
promised,  received,  or  bestowed.  The  manner  of 
blessing  is  appointed  in  tlie  Mosaic  ritual,  by  the  lift- 
ing up  of  hands.  Our  Lord  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
blessed  his  disciples.  This  action  appears  to  have 
been  constant :  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  held  up- 
wards, was  precatory,  so  the  palm  turned  outwards 
or  downwards,  was  benedictory.  Moses  says  to 
Aaron,  ^  Thus  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying  unto  them.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  coun- 
tenance unto  tliee,  and  give  thee  peace,"  Numb.  vi. 
23.  He  pronounced  these  words  standing,  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  his  hands  elevated  and  extended. 
God  ordains  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  the 
promised  land,  the  whole  multitude  should  be  con- 
vened between  the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
and  that  blessings  should  be  published  on  mount 
Gerizim,  for  those  who  should  observe  the  la^vs  of 
God,  and  curses  on' mount  Ebal  against  the  violators 
of  those  laws.  This  was  performed  by  Joshua,  af- 
ter he  had  conquered  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Josh,  viu,  30,  31. 

BLESSING,  Valley  of.  This  was  in  the  tril)e 
of  Judah,  near  the  Dead  sea  and  Engedi,  not  far 
firom  Tekoa,  and  was  called  the  valley  of  Bemcha, 
or  Blessing,  after  the  miraculous  victory  of  Jehosba- 
phat  over  the  confederated  army  of  Ammon,  Moab, 
and  Edom,  2  Chron.  xx.  23 — ^26. 

BLIND.    Blindness  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  real 
privation  of  sight,  sometimes  for  dimness  of  sight ; 
so  the  blindness  of  the  man  in  the  gospel,  who  was 
bom  blind,  and  that  of  Tobit,  were  real :  they  had 
truly  no  sight    The  men  of  Sodom,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  find  Lot's  door,  and  could  not;  (Gen.  xix.  II.) 
and  Paul,  during  the  first  three  days  of  his  being  at 
Damascus,  (Acts  ix.  9.)  lost  the  Jise  of  their  sight  only 
for  a  time ;  the  offices  of  their  eyes  were  suspended. 
The  LXX  well  represent  the  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  by  saying  they  were   struck 
(aorasid^  q.  d.  avidentid)  with  an  inability  of  seeing, 
sightless.    Moses  says,  (Lev.  xix.  14.)  '*Thou  shalt 
not  put  a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind,"  which 
may    be    understood  hterally,  or   figuratively ;    as 
if  he  recommended  that   charity  and  instruction 
should  be  shown  to  them  who  want  light  and  coun- 
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ael^  or  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  going  wrong ; 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  &c.  He  says  also,  (Deut 
xxTii.  18.)  **  Cureed  be  he  who  maketh  the  bhnd  to 
wander  out  of  his  way  ;**  which  may  also  be  taken 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Jebusites,  to  insult  David, 
who  besieged  Jerusalem,  mocked  him,  saying,  (2 
Sam.  ▼.  G.)  "Thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither,  except 
thou  take  awav  the  blind  and  the  lame,**  as  if  they 
desired  none  out  the  blind  and  the  lame  to  defend 
their  city.  Job  says,  (xxix.  15.)  he  had  been  eyes  to 
the  blind,  had  given  good  advice  to  those  who  need- 
ed it,  had  taken  pains  to  set  them  rifht,  who,  through 
want  of  light  and  understanding,  had  gone  astray. 
Our  Saviour,  almost  in  the  same  sense,  says,  (Matt 
XV.  14.)  *"  If  the  blind  lead  the  bl'md,  thev  will  both 
fall  into  the  ditch  ;**  designing  to  describe  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Pharisees,  who,  blind  as  they  were 
in  tlie  ways  of  God,  yet  pretended  to  lead  others. 
He  tells  Uiem,  (John  ix.  40,  41.)  that  he  came  into 
the  world,  that  ''they  who  see  not  might  see,  and 
that  they  who  see  might  be  made  blind.**  The 
Pharisees,  perceiving  that  this  alluded  to  them,  re- 
plied, *^  Are  we  blind  also  ?**  He  answered  them, 
**  if  ye  were  blind,  (naturally  or  inevitably,  or  did 
you  acknowledge  your  ignorance,)  ye  should  have 
no  sin ;  but  now  ye  say,  We  see,  therefore  vour  sin 
remaineth."    A  principal  character  of  the  Messiah 

Credicted  in  the  prophets  is,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Itnd  should  be  enlightened  by  him,  Isaiah  xxix.  18 ; 
XXXV.  5 ;  xUL  16.  This,  therefore,  our  Lord  propos- 
ed to  the  observation  of  John's  disciples,  who  came 
from  their  master,  to  inquire  whether  he  were  the 
person  whom  they  expected.  ^  Tell  John,**  says  he, 
'*the  blind  see."  The  evangelists  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  several  miracuk>us  cures,  wrought  by 
our  Saviour  on  the  bHnd. 

On  the  pool  of  Bethesda  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  a  great  dimness  of  sight  might  be  one  degree 
of  blii^ess ;  or,  at  least,  that  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  sight  might  be  expressed  by  tne  term  blind- 
ness ;  other  instances  of  such  suspension  might  have 
ticen  adduced  in  the  Syrians,  who  were  smitten  in 
this  manner  by  Elisha,  2  Kings  vL  18. 

It  IS  also  hinted  in  the  article  on  Eastern  Veils, 
tliat  the  face  of  Moses  was  covered  with  a  veil,  the 
effect  of  which  was  little  different  from  a  slight  de- 
gree of  blindneflB,  or  dimness  of  perception ;  and 
th'iA  degree  of  blindness  is,  by  the  apostle,  referred 
to  tlie  heart  of  the  Jews ;  (2  Cor.  iii.  14.)  that  being, 
at  present,  under  this  veil ;  but  when  it  (that  is,  the 
heart  of  the  nation)  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil 
tfhall  be  taken  away — taken  off^yhmi  round  lAoui  it, 
TitoiaiQiirat,  A  few  further  thoughts  on  this  subject 
may  be  acceptable,  because  it  apparendy  contains 
An  aJhision  to  an  eastern  custom,  of  which  the  west- 
ern reader  can  have  no  conception.  They  are  by 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Sultan  Coobsurroo  mounted  the  throne  by  order 
of  his  pandfitther ;  his  father  opposed,  defeated,  and 
took  him  prisoner ;  **  impaled  many  of  his  followers, 
and  bid  his  son  behold  tne  men  in  whom  he  trusted.** 
His  0on  told  him,  ''he  should  not  have  served  him 
so  ....  be  had  no  joy  in  life,  after  the  beholding 
of  so  many  gallant  men  dead."  Notwithstanding, 
the  king  spared  his  life,  casting  him  into  prison, 
where  his  eyes  were  scaled  up  (hy  something  put 
htfort  C&esi,  %Mck  might  not  be  taken  off)  for  the  space 
or  three  yean;  after  which  time  that  seal  was  taken 
away,  that  he  mubt  with  freedom  enjoy  the  Ufrht, 
though  DOC  his  tibertT.**  (Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Em- 
basiy  to  India,  pu  477.)  Delia  Valle  (p.  39.)  describee 


the  same  fact  in  terms  somewhat  different ;  and,  in- 
deed, vrithout  the  foregoing  explanation,  his  account 
might  have  led  us  into  perplexity : — **  He  caused  his 
eyes  to  be  sewed  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  custom 
here ;  to  the  end  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  without  exca- 
eating  him,  that  so  he  might  be  unfit  to  cause  any  more 
commotions ;  which  sewing,  if  it  continue  long,  they 
say  it  wholly  causes  loss  of  sight ;  but  after  a  whiles 
the  father  caused  this  prince's  eyes  to  be  unrippea 
again,  so  that  he  was  not  blinded,  but  saw  again,  and 
it  was  only  a  temporal  [temponury]  penance.**  Now, 
what  could  this  be,  that  was  thus  put  before  the  eyes 
of  this  young  prince,  and  sealed,. or  sewed  up,  but  a 
kuid  of  hood,  or  veil,  which  covered  his  head  and 
face,  and  most  probably  enclosed  the  whole  upper 
part  of  both.  If  this  notion  of  a  hood,  or  veil,  be 
correct, — and  nothing  seems  to  oppose  it,— then  ob- 
serve, (1^  This  was  the  punishment  of  a  father  to 
Ills  son,  for  rebellion  and  disobedience ;  moreover,  it 
was  an  abated  punishment  (2.)  It  was  accomplished 
by  the  ministry  of  others,  wlio  sealed  this  wrapper 
on  the  young  prince.  (3.)  It  was  to  endure  lor  a 
limited  time ;  after  which  the  father  directed  its  re- 
moval. (4.)  After  its  removal,  the  son  went  about 
again,  in  partial  liberty,  though,  we  are  informed, 
"  strongly  yarded  ;**  and  as  it  was  generally  believed 
to  be  the  mtent  of  his  fhther  (for  he  would  often 
presage  so)  to  make  this  prince,  his  first-bom,  his 
successor;  though  for  the  present,  out  of  some 
jealousy,  (he  being  so  much  beloved  of  the  people,) 
he  domed  him  his  entire  Uberty. 

Waving  the  jealousy  of  this  fiither,  ia  not  this  his- 
tory an  accurate  counterpart  to  the  dealings  of  God 
with  Israel,  as  hinted  at  hy  the  apostle  ?  The  veil 
was  on  the  heart  of  that  people,  as  a  punishment, 
not  a  destructioa ;  moreover,  it  was  to  xontinue  for 
a  limited  time  only,  and  then  that  nation  would  be 
again  acknowledged  by  him,  as  his  son,  his  first- 
born, and  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  eventually  to 
favor. 

Mr.  Harmer  (voL  ii.  p.  277.)  has  quoted  the  above 
extract  to  illustrate  Isaiah  vL  10.  "  Shut  the  e^es  of 
this  people  ;**  but  the  Hebrew  word  ppr,  Hiphd  im- 
per.  fvn,  does  not  strictly  mean  to  shuty  clote,  but  to 
oesmear,  poster  over,  &c.  and  thus  prevent  from 
seeing.  This  is  the  strict  signification  of  the  root ; 
and,  evidendy,  its  translations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  bear  this  meaning,  mxfiftxkt,  connweo,  (Matt 
xiii.  15;  Acts  xxviii.  27.)  i.  e.  they  have  hay  $hut 
their  eyes,  like  those  who  wish  to  keep  out  too  strong 
a  glare  of  light  The  sentiment  therefore  of  the  New 
Testament  word  will  be  this,  These  people  have  de- 
sisted from  seeinff ;  as  we  say,  they  overlook,  that 
is,  do  not  see  a  ming ;  or,  as  it  is  well  expressed, 
"  seeing  they  do  not  perceive  ;**  which  agrees  with 
the  import  of  the  Heorew. 

Blindness,  as  a  disease  of  the  organ  of  vinon,«nay 
be  produced  by  drying  up  the  natiml  humors  4>f  the 
eyes,  through  which  Uie  rays  of  light  pass ;  and  this 
may  be  the  efiect  of  old  age,  which  produces  dim- 
ness and  at  length  blindness;  or  it  may  be  tho  con- 
sequence of  great  heat,  applied  to  the  eyes ;  and  in 
this  manner  one  of  the  kings  of  England  is  said  to 
have  been  blmded,  by  the  holdinc  of  a  heated  braas 
basm  before  his  eyes,  which  ipaduaDy  exhaled  their 
moisture.  If  the  eyes  are  dried  up,  they  must  be 
hardened.  Or  blindness  may  proceed  fit>m  a  catar 
ract,  or  thick  skin,  growing  over  a  put  of  the  eye, 
and  preventing  the  passage  of  Ae  rays  of  light  to 
the  interior,  me  proper  seat  of  vision ;  this  might 
ancienUy  be  thought  to  give  the  ^ypearanee  of  hard- 
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neas  to  the  eye ;  and  we  ourselves  call  such  an  ap- 
pearance a  wall-eye. — ^The  reader  may  recollect 
other  instances. 

By  these  considerations  we  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  seeming  contrariety,. which  appears  some- 
times between  the  margin  and  the  text  m  our  trans- 
lation, (and  in  other  translations  also,)  which  ren- 
ders the  same  word  blindness  and  hardness ;  for  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual,  for  young  persons  especially, 
to  discover  the  strong  distinction  between  the  terms 
blindness  and  hardness;  while  the  cause  of  their 
adoption  to  express  the  same  distemper  entirely  es- 
capes them.  So  we  read,  Mark  iii.  5,  "  Being  grieved 
for  the  blindness — hardness — of  their  hearts."  So 
Rom.  xi.  25,  ^*  Blindness — hardness — ^in  part  hath 
happened  to  Israel."  Ephesians  iv.  18,  "Because 
of  the  blindness — hardness—of  their  hearts."  2  Cor. 
iii.  14,  "Their  minds  were  blinded — hardened:^ 
and  elsewhere.  Now,  if  in  these  and  other  places, 
the  disorder  adverted  to  were  a  blindness  occasioned 
by  desiccation  of  the  visual  agents,  or  any  of  tlieir 
parts,  whether  arising  from  causes  already  suggested, 
or  from  any  other,  then  we  readily  perceive  by  what 
means  the  two  ideas  of  blindness  and  hardness  might 
originate  from  the  same  w6rd ;  and  that,  in  fact,  both 
renderings  may  be  correct,  since  by  one  we  are  led 
to  the  cause,  hardness;  and  by  the  other  to  the 
effect,  blindness. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  parry  remarks 
which  have  been  raised  from  this  commission  given 
by  God  to  the  prophet.  Some  have  said,  God  com- 
mands the  prophet  to  do  a  certain  tiling  to  this  peo- 
ple, and  then  punishes  the  people :  nay,  this  appears 
stronger  still,  where  the  passage  is  quoted,  as,  (John 
xii.  40.)  lie  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened 
their  hearts;  which  seems  to  be  contradictory-  to 
Matt.  xiii.  15,  where  the  people  themselves  are  said 
to  have  closed  their  own  eyes :  and  so  Acts  xxviii. 
27.  These  seeming  contrail iotious  are  very  easily 
reconciled.  God,  by  giving  plenty  and  abundance, 
affords  the  means  of  the  people's  abusing  his  good- 
ness, and  becoming  both  over-fat  with  food,  and  in- 
toxicated with  drink ;  and  thus,  his  very  beneficence 
may  be  said  to  make  their  heart  fat,  and  their  eyes 
Jieavy:  while  at  the  same  time,  the  people  by  their 
own  act,  their  over-feeding,  become  unwieldy — in- 
dolent— ^bloated — over-fat  at  heart;  and,  moreover, 
so  Btupified  by  liquor  and  strong  drink,  that  their 
eyes  and  ears  may  be  useless  to  them :  with  Avide 
open  eyes,  "  staring,  they  may  stare,  but  not  perceive ; 
and  listening,  tliey  may  heaV,  but  not  undei-stand ;" 
and  in  this  lethargic  state  they  will  continue ;  pre- 
ferring it  to  a  more  sedate,  rational  condition,  and 
refusing  to  forbear  from  prolonging  the  causes  of  it, 
lest  at  any  sober  interval  they  should  see  truly  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  accurately  with  their  ears ;  in 
consequence  of  ^which  they  should  be  shocked  at 
themselves,  be  converted,  be  changed  from  such 
misconduct,  and  I  should  heal  them;  should  cure 
these  delusory  effects  of  their  surfeits  and  dissolute- 
ness. Compare  Isaiah  v.  11 ;  xxviii.  7.  Where  is 
now  the  contradiction  between  these  different  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  event  ? — Is  it  not  an  occurrence 
of  dailv  notoriety,  that  God  gives,  but  the  sinner  abuses 
hisffins  to  hb  own  injury,  of  body  and  mind  ? 

Tnis  may  also  hint  a  reason  why  our  Lord  spoke 
in  narables ;  that  is,  the  people  were  too  much  stu- 
pined  to  see  the  plain  and  simple  truth ;  but  their 
attention  might  possibly  be  gained  by  a  tale,  or  be 
caught  by  an  inference. 

Because  the  customs  of  our  country  do  neither 


authorize,  nor  tolerate,  the  maiming  of  a  criminal  by 
way  of  punishment,  we  are  (happily  for  us)  incapable 
of  entenng  into  the  spirit  of  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  instance,  those  which  speak  of  not  merely 
loss  of  sight,  but  loss  of  the  eyes,  also,  the  organs  of 
sight ;  that  is,  of  blindness,  occasioned  by  a  forcible 
extraction  of  the ^ eye  itself:  nevertheless,  till  we 
properly  understand  this  deplorable  condition,  we 
shall  not  adequately  comprehend  the  exertion  of 
that  power  which  could  restore  the  faculty  of  eif^ht, 
by  restoring  the  organ  of  that  important  sense.  We 
wish  to  impress  this  on  tlie  reader ;  and  to  present 
to  his  conception  the  inevitable  and  remediless  mis- 
ery of  the  unhappy  sufferers  under  such  a  calamity' ; 
which  is  a  punishment  constantly  used  in  the  East 
for  rel)ellion  or  treason. 

"Mahommed  Khan  ....  not  long  after  I  left 
Persia,  his  eyes  were  cut  out.  fHanway,  p.  22-4.) 
The  close  of  this  hideous  scene  (of  punishment)  w  2^3 
an  order  to  cut  out  the  eyes  of  this  unhappy  man  : 
the  soldiers  were  dragging  him  to  this  execution, 
while  he  liegged  with  bitter  cries  that  he  might 
rather  suffer  death,  (p.  203.)  Sadoc  Aga  had  bis 
beard  cut  off,  his  face  rubbed  with  dirt,  and  his  eyes 
were  cut  out.  (p.  201.)  The  Persians  regard  blind 
men  as  dead ;"  and  indeed  they  are  ever  after  a  dead 
weight  on  their  families,  who  maintain  them,  with 
great  trouble,  and  who  ever  have  them  before  their 
eyes.  This  is  the  reason  why  tliey  arc  not  put  to 
death  at  once. 

"As  we   approached  Astrabad,  we   met  several 
armed  horsemen  carr}'ing  home  the  peasants  whoso 
eyes  had  been  put  out,  the  blood  yet  running  down 
their  faces."  (p.  201.)    Chardin  relates  an  instance 
of  a  king  of  Imiretta,  who  lived  in  this  condition, 
(p.  180.)     Hearing  a  complaint  of  continual  wars, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  replied  the  king,  but  I  cannot  help 
it :  for  I  am  a  poor  bhnd  man  ;  and  tliey  make  nie  do 
what  they  themselves  please.    I  dare  not  discover 
myself  to  any  one   whatever;   I   mistrust  all   the 
world ;  and  yet  I  surrender  myself  to  all,  not  daring 
to  offend  any  body,  for  fear  of  being  assassinated  by 
every  body.    This  poor  prince  is  young  and  w^eli 
shaped :  and  he  always  wears  a  handkerchief  over 
the  upper  part  of  his  face,  to  wipe  up  the  rheum 
that  distils  trom  the  holes  of  his  eyes ;  and  to  hide 
such  a  hideous  sight  from  those  who  come  to  visit 
him." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  anatomical  force  of  some 
expressions  in  the  prophet  Isaiah:  he  speaks  of  a 
person  who  was  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  also, 
to  open  the  eyes  that  were  blinded,  i.  e.  total  blind- 
7i€ss  itself,  as  the  word  seems  to  imply,  2  Kings  xxv. 
7.  for  did  not  Nebuchadnezzar  punish  Zedokiah 
with  the  usual  punishment  for  high  treason,  or  re- 
bellion, (as  we  have  seen  above,)  by  cutting  out  his 
eyes,  in  order  to  bhnd  him  effectually  ?  See  also  J  or. 
xxxix.  7  ;  Iii.  11. 

The  evangelist  Luke  (iv.  18.)  seems  to  allude  to 
such  an  import  of  the  word,  and  to  such  a  fact: 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  . .  to  give  to 
the  blind  restoration  of  sight,  remobility  of  the  eyes," 
«iu,W6i/n.  The  power  which  could  bind  up  Uie 
broken  heart,  could  also  restore  the  eye-balls  to  their 
deprived  sockets,  and  give  them  every  faculty  whicli 
they  had  long  lost.  Let  the  reader  well  consider  and 
admire  this  power.  Let  hhn  also  applaud  the  cor- 
rect and  happy  phraseology  of  the  evangelist,  whom 
tradition  reports  to  have  been  tlie  "  beloved  physi- 
cian." In  perfect  coincidence  with  this,  Mr.  Clies- 
selden  obser\'e«,  (Philosophirai    Transactions,   No. 
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402.)  that  he  had  couched  several  btind  persons ; 
and  they  all  had  been  ^  mightily  perplexed  after  the 
operation,  how  to  move  their  eves,  having  had  no 
occasion  to  move  them  during  tneir  bhndness ;  and 
they  were  a  lone  time  before  they  could  attain  this 
faculty,  and  beiore  they  could  direct  them  to  any 
object  which  they  wished  to  inspect :"  that  is,  they 
were  long  in  recovering  that  iivu{iA»%ffiv  which  our 
Lord  communicated  perfectly  in  an  instant.  The 
same  evangelist  uses  a  very  descriptive  expression 
of  our  Lord's  manner  of  doing  such  a  kindness: 
(Luke  vii.  21.)  '*And  to  many  who  were  blind  he 
freely  made  a  present  of  sight ;  (#/a^t<TaTo  t6  (txintiv ;) 
the  word  is  not  now  aru;ikt\iJiv,  but  simply  fiXimiv ; 
which  seems  to  justify  the  stronger  import  we  have 
ascribed  to  the  former  word :  while  the  term  ixoQ'K'aro 
expresses  the  graceful  readiness  of  the  donor's 
action. 

Mr.  Pope  has  two  lines  which  have  been  much 
applaudea :  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  he  says. 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-boll  pour  the  day. 

Critics  might  remark  the  fallacy  of  the  metaphor 
in  the  first  line,  since  the  visual  ray  (that  is,  of  light) 
has  no  film  from  which  to  be  purged,  whatever  the 
visual  way  (the  passage  for  light  into  the  eye)  might 
have.  But  our  observations  lead  us  to  the  second 
line,  which,  however  happilv  expressed,  is  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  prophet ;  wno  not  only  includes  the 
restoration  of  ability  for  vision  to  the  sightless  eye- 
ball, iMJt  also,  perhaps,  the  restoration  of  the  eye-ball 
itMeif  to  its  proper  place,  and  to  its  rolling  activity: 

He  from  thick  films  shall  clear  the  visual  course. 
The  rolling  ball  restore,  with  oil  its  former  force. 

Whether  the  application  of  the  instances  above 
quoted  to  the  case  of  Zedekiah,  and  to  the  word 
used  in  reference  to  him,  may  be  admitted  without 
hesitation,  we  will  not  determine.  But  an  instance 
of  what  umy  certainly  be  considered  as  a  loss  of  the 
cye-ball  itself,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Samson, 
Judges  xvi.  21.  ''The  Philistines  took  him  aud 
(»»j'7-'*<  ^'^^}'>)  bored — ditg  out — his  very  eyes:"  treat- 
ing him  as  a  rebel.  Well  might  he,  therefore,  afler- 
wardii  speak  of  being  *^  avenged  on  them  for  tlie 
In^  of  his  two  eyes,"  verse  28.  "  O  dark,  dark,  dork, 
lx»yond  the  roach  of  light !"  This  shows  also  the 
barbarity  of  Nuhash,  (1  Sam.  xi.  2.)  who  proposed  to 
**  thnK-^t  out,"  scoop  out — hollow  out — the  right  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead.  This  shows, 
too,  the  ise  verity  of  the  punishment  ossigned  to  "the 
cyr  that  iii<icketli  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey 
lii^  innilier ;  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  oui  ; 
and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it  :*' — ^that  is,  it  shall 
i^utUT  the  puuishiuent  of  rebellion  and  treason.  And 
ftiKiUy,  this  shows  tiie  strong  language  of  the  rel)els 
in  tlie  conspuTicy  of  Korali,  Numb.  xvi.  14.  "  WUt 
f hull  (Moseys)  bore  out  the  eyes  of  these  men  ?" — ^wilt 
tJjou  iiuhjoct  tliem  to  total  and  irreparable  blindness? 
—otiHTwisc,  q.  d.  "  Is  it  in  thy  power  to  punish  so 
extensive  a  conspiracy,  as  thou  mightest  punish  a 
^inffle  rebel .'" 

If  therefore  the  instances  mentioned  by  Hanway 
and  Chardin  are  not  to  be  considered  as  altogether 
coincident  with  that  of  Zedekiah,  since  then  the  his- 
tiirian  might  have  used  the  proper  word  to  cxpresH 
wjch  a  forced  extraction  of  the  eye-ball,  yet  they  will 
apply  to  the    passages  subsequently  quoted;  and 


they  will  justify  the  difierent  senses  of  the  word  Idind' 
neaa,  according  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  its  cause. 

The  idea  of  blindness  seems  evidently  to  vary  in 
its  strength : — (John  ix.  40.)  "  I  am  come  into  this 
world  that  they  who  see  not  might  see ;  and  that 
they  who  see  might  become  blmd;"  not  totally 
blind,  as  those  who  have  lost  their  eye-baUs,  but  in  a 
smaller  degree.  "  The  Pharisees  said.  Are  we  blind 
also  ? — ^If  ve  were  blind — absolutely,  inevitably  blind 
— blind  through  any  calamitous  dispensation  of 
Providence — ^ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but  now  ye 
say,  We  see ;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth." 

Ignorance  is  a  kind  of  blindness  oflen  no  less  fatal 
than  privation  of  sight ;  and  partial  or  deficient  in- 
formation is  little  better  than  ignorance:  so  we  find 
Moses  saying  to  Hobab,  "  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee ; 
forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  ought  to  encamp 
in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead 
of  eyes,"  Numb.  x.  31.  The  necessity  and  propriety 
of  such  a  guide  will  appear  from  considerations 
easily  gathered  from  the  following  extract ;  and  the 
description  of  a  person  of  this  character  will  be  inter- 
esting, though  it  cannot  be  equally  interesting  to  us 
who  travel  on  hedge-bounded  turnpike  roads,  as  to 
an  individual  about  to  take  his  passage  .across  the 
Great  Desert.  If  it  be  said,  in  the  case  of  Moses,  the 
angel  who  conducted  the  camp  might  have  appointed 
its  stations,  without  the  assistance  of  Hobab ;  we  an 
swer,  it  might  have  been  so ;  but,  as  it  is  now  the 
usual  course  of  Providence  to  act  by  means,  even  to 
accomplish  the  most  certain  events ;  and  as  no  man 
who  has  neglected  any  means,  has  now  the  smallest 
right  to  expect  an  interposition  of  Providence  on  his 
behalf;  so  we  strongly  doubt,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  a  failing,  an  act  of  presumption,  in  Moses, 
had  he  omitted  this  application  to  Hobab ;  or,  indeed, 
any  other,  suggested  by  his  good  sense  and  under- 
standing. ^  A  Hifbeer  is  a  guide ;  from  the  Arabic 
word  Hvbbar^  to  inform,  instruct,  or  direct,  because 
they  are  used  to  do  this  office  to  the  caravan  travel- 
ling through  the  Desert,  in  all  its  directions,  whether 
to  Egypt  and  back  again,  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  or 
the  countries  of  Sudan,  and  the  western  extremities 
of  Africa.  They  are  men  of  great  consideration, 
knowing  perfectly  the  situation  aud  properties  of  all 
kinds  of  water,  to  be  met  on  the  route ;  the  distances 
of  wells ;  whether  occupied  by  enemies  or  not ;  and 
if  so,  the  way  to  avoid  tnem  with  the  least  inconve- 
nience. It  is  also  necessary  to  them  to  know  the 
places  occupied  by  the  simoom,  and  the  seasons  of 
their  blowing  in  those  parts  of  the  desert ;  likewise 
those  occupied  by  moving  sands.  He  generally  be- 
longs to  some  powerful  tribe  of  Arabs  inhabiting 
these  deserts,  wnose  protection  he  makes  use  of,  to 
assist  his  caravans,  or  protect  them  in  time  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  handsome  rewards  are  always  in  his  }>ower 
to  distribute  on  such  occasions;  but  now  tliat  tlie 
Arabs  in  these  deserts  are  every  where  without  gov- 
ernment, the  trade  between  Abyssinia  and  Cairo 
given  over,  that  between  Sudan  and  the  metropolis 
much  diminished,  the  importance  of  that  ofi!ice  of 
Hybeer,  and  its  consideration,  is  fallen  in  proportion, 
and  with  these  the  safe  conduct ;  and  we  shall  see 
presently  a  cai*avan  cut  oflf  by  the  treachery  of  the 
very  Hybecra  that  conducted  them;  the  first  in- 
stance of  tlie  kind  that  ever  happened."  Bruce,  voL 
iv.  p.  586. 

BLOOD  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  fiesh  ;  that  is,  creatures  suflTocated,  or 
killed  >vithoiit  discharging  the  blood  from  tliem ;  be- 
cause the  life  of  the  creature  is  in  its  blood,  Lev. 
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Xvii.  IL     According  to  this  notion   is  Virgil's  ex- 
pression, describing  the  death  of  Rfaeetus, 

Purpuream  yomit  ille  animam.    iEi^Ein.  ix.  349. 

and  from  hence  proceed  several  acceptations  of  the 
Word  blood: 

(1.)  For  life,  Gren.  ix.  5 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  25 ;  Gen.  iv. 
10;  Deut.  xix.  6;  Numb.  xxxv.  24,  27.— (2)  Rela- 
tionship, or  consanguinity,  Lev.  xviii.  6 ;  Esth.  x\  i. 
10.  .^jEWc.— (3.)  Flesh  and  blood  (signifying  the  ani- 
mal frame)  are  placed  in  opjjosition  to  superior 
nature,  Matt.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  &c.— (4.)  David 
said  he  would  not  drink  the  blood  of  his  heroes,  who 
had  exposed  their  hves  to  bring  him  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem;  (1  Chrou.  xi,  19. J  the  water 
which  had  been  so  near  costing  them  their  lives. — 
(5.)  God  reserved  to  himself  tho  blood  of  all  sacri- 
fices ;  he  being  absolute  master  of  Ufe  and  death. 
The  blood  of  animals  was  poured  upon  his  altar,  or 
at  the  foot  of  his  altar,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice  ;  and  if  the  temple  were  too  remote,  it  was 

?oured  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  dust. 
'he  bk>od  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Tesuiment  was 
figurative  of  that  blood  which  our  Redeemer,  as  the 
great  sacrifice,  poured  forth  for  us,  for  'the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  "  A  man  of  blood,"  "  a  husband  of 
blood,**  la  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  man,  a  husband 
purchased  >vith  blood,  or  who  is  the  occasion  and 
cause  of  the  efiusion  of  his  son's  blood ;  tJius,  Zip- 
porah  called  her  husband,  Moses,  when  she  had 
circumcised  her  son ;  because  she  had  to  redeem 
the  Ufe  of  her  husband  by  circumcising  her  son,  by  a 
bloody  rite,  Ex.  iv.  25 ;  or,  as  others  render  it,  "  Thou 
art  now  a  husband  to  me  &^  Uood^^  that  is,  by  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  by  circumcision.  "  To  build 
one's  house  with  blood  ;**  (Hah.  ii.  12.)  with  oppres- 
sion, and  the  blood  of  the  unhappy.  "To  wash 
one's  feet  in  blood,"  to  obtain  a  signal  and  bloody 
victory,  Ps.  Iviii.  10.  The  Vulgate  reads,  to  wash 
hia  hands ;  the  Hebrew,  he  shall  wash  his  feet  "  I 
will  visit  the  blood  of  Jezreel,"  I  will  avenge  the 
blood  which  Jezebel  hath  shed  there.  "  The  moon 
shall  be  changed  into  blood,"  (Joel  ii.  31.)  shall  ap- 
pear red  like  blood,  as  it  does,  in  some  degree, 
during  a  total  eclipse.  Ezek.  xvi.  6,  "  I  said  unto 
thee,  even  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live."  I 
saw  thee  polluted  with  the  blood  of  thy  birth,  and, 
notwithstanding  this  impurity,  I  gave  thee  life. 

The  reader,  probably,  has  never  remarked,  in  the 
expression  of  David  respecting  Joab,  (1  Kings  ii.  5A 
any  thing  beyond  a  simple  idea  of  shedding  blooa 
unlawfully ;  and  that  may  be  a  sufficient  acceptation 
of  the  passage ;  yet,  we  think,  it  may  acquire  a 
spirit  at  least,  if  not  an  illustration,  by  comparison 
with  the  following  history.  The  dying  king  says  to 
Solomon,  his  successor,  **  Thou  knowest  what  Joab, 
the  son  of  Zeruiah,  did  to  me  and  to  the  two  chiefs 
of  Israel,  Abner  and  Amasa,  that  he  slew  them,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  war  (blood  which  only  might  be 
shed  in  fair  and  open  warfare)  in  peace,  under 
friendly  professions,  and  put  (sprinkled)  the  blood  of 
war  into  his  girdle,  which  was  on  his  loins ;  (that  is, 
on  the  very  front  of  his  girdle  ;)  and  into  the  shoes 
which  were  on  his  feet,"  that  is,  into  the  front  of  his 
shoes.  It  is  evident  that  David  means  to  describe 
the  violence  of  Joab,  the  effects  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  coincident  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
valiant  Abdollah,  "  who  went  out  and  defended  him- 
self, to  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  his  enemies, 
killing  a  great  many  vnth  his  own  hand,  so  that  they 


kept  at  a  distance,  and  threw  bricks  at  him,  and  made 
him  stagger;  and  when  he  felt  the  blood  run  down 
his  face  and  beard,  he  repeated  this  verse : 

'  The  blood  of  our  wounds  doth  not  fail  down  on  our 
heels,  but  on  oiu*  feet  ;* 

meaning,  that  he  did  not  turn  his  back  on  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  that  his  blood  fell  in  front,  not  behind." 
(Ockley's  Hist.  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  In  like 
manner,  the  blood  shed  by  Joab  fell  on  his  feet,  "  on 
his  shoes,"  says  David ;  it  was  not  inadvertent- 
ly, but  purposely  shed ;  shed  in  a  hardened,  un- 
leeling  manner ;  with  malice  aforethought ;  with 
forocity,  rather  than  valor.  This  explanation  is  very 
different  from  Mr.  Hanner's,  vol.  lii.  p.  312.  [and 
must  be  regarded  as  far-fetched.    R. 

Tho  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  price  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  "  his  blood  has  purchased  his  church,"  Acts  xx. 
28.  "We  are  justined  by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v.  9. 
"  We  have  redemption  through  his  blood,"  Eph.  i. 
7 ;  Col.  i.  14.  "  By  his  blood  he  hath  pacified  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,"  Col.  i.  20.  "By  his 
own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  hav- 
ing obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,"  Heb.  tx.  12. 
—For  the  phrase  Avenger  or  Blood,  see  Kevenoe. 

No  discovery  made  more  noise  in  the  inquisitive 
world,  than  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Bruce  relat- 
ing to  the  eating  of  blood.  Many  were  the  ill- 
advised  comments  and  additions  to  which  the  first 
reports  of  this  custom  gave  rise;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly attributable  to  these  comments  that  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  his  work  was  so  long  delayed.  The  reader 
will  find  below  that  particular  incident,  which  was 
related  very  differently,  by  reporters,  from  what  Mr. 
B.  himself  relates  it ;  it  is  given  partly  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  that  traveller's  memor}%  as  well  as  because 
it  elucidates  a  striking  passage  in  Holy  Writ. 

Not  only  did  the  Mosaic  Taw  forbid  the  eating  of 
blood,  but  the  prohibition  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest  injunctions  given  to  renovated  mankind ;  (Gen. 
ix.  4.)**  The  life,  i.  e.  the  blood  thereof,  shall  you  not 
eat."  This  was  renewed  in  most  positive  terms,  in  Lev. 
xvii.  10.  and  remarkably  in  verses  12.  and  15.  where 
the  stranger  also  is  included  in  the  prohibition,  under 
the  most  rigorous  penalty.  Now  it  is  reasonably 
asked,  Unless  tliis  custom  had  been  known  to  Moses, 
or  used  in  his  time,  wherefore  insert  the  regulation  ? 
wherefore  forbid  what  was  never  practised?  That 
this  is  now  actually  ordinarily  practised  in  Abyssinia, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bruce ;  and  Mr.  Hodges 
also  (Travels  in  India,  p.  93. 4to.)  relates,  that  he  was 
present  at  a  sacrifice  among  the  mountaineers  of  Hin- 
dostan,  where  those  assembled  at  their  annual  cere- 
mony, after  the  head  of  the  ox  was  separated  by  the 
chief  with  a  sabre,  ate  the  still  bleeding  flesh,  and 
the  blood  which  remained  in  it  It  appears,  also, 
that  there  are  tribes  in  Africa,  whose  slight  manner 
of  roasting  their  food  is  httle  different  from  eating  it 
raw ;  and  if  it  were  not  personal  to  ourselves,  as  a 
nation,  it  might  be  said,  that  we  ate  various  kinds  of 
fish,  as  oysters,  &c.  raw  ;  while  yet  we  are  surprised 
at  those  who  feed  on  snails,  and  at  those  who  feast 
on  locusts. — So  different  are  the  manners  of  man- 
kind !  and  so  startling  are  their  apprehensions  of 
the  customs  of  others .'  For  the  rest  let  us  hear  Mr. 
Bruce : — 

"  Not  long  after  our  losing  sight  of  the  ruins  of  this 
ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia,  we  overtook  three  trav- 
ellers, drivmg  a  cow  before  them ;  they  had  black 
goat-skins  upon   their   shoulders,  and  lances  and 
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shields  in  their  hands ;  in  other  respects  they  were 
but  thinly  clothed;  they  appeared  to  be  soldiers. 
The  cow  didtiot  seem  to  be  fatted  for  kilUng,  and  it 
occurred  to  us  all  that  it  had  been  stolen.  This, 
however,  was  not  our  business,  nor  was  such  an  oc- 
currence at  all  remarkable  in  a  countiy  so  long  en- 
gaged in  war.  We  saw  that  our  attendants  attached 
themselves,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  three  sol- 
diers that  were  driving  the  cow,  and  held  a  short 
conversation  with  tliem.  Soon  after,  we  arrived  at 
the  hithermost  bank  of  the  river,  where  I  thought 
we  were  to  pitch  our  tent;  the  drivers  suddenly 
tripped  up  the  cow,  and  gave  the  poor  animal  a  very 
nide  fall  upon  the  ground,  which  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  her  sufferings.  One  of  them  sat  across  her 
neck,  holding  down  her  head  by  the  horns,  another 
twisted  the  halter  about  her  fore  feet,  while  the  third, 
who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  to  my  very  great  sur- 
prise, in  place  of  taking  her  by  the  throat,  got  astride 
upon  her  belly,  before  her  hind  legs,  and  gave  her  a 
very  deep  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buttock. 
From  the  time  I  had  seen  them  throw  the  beast 
upon  tiie  ground,  I  had  rejoiced,  diinking  that  when 
three  people  were  killing  a  cow,  they  must  have 
a^nreed  to  sell  part  of  her  to  us ;  and  I  was  much 
dinappointed  at  hearing  the  Abyssinians  say,  that  we 
were  to  pass  the  river  to  the  other  side,  and  not  en- 
camp where  I  intended.  Upon  my  proposing  they 
should  bargain  for  part  of  the  cow,  my  men  answer- 
ed, what  they  had  aJready  learned  in  conversation — 
*  that  thev  were  not  then  to  kill  her,  that  she  was 
not  wholhr  theirs,  and  they  could  not  sell  her.'  This 
awakened  my  curiosity ;  I  let  my  people  go  forward, 
and  staid  myself,  till  I  saw,  with  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment, two  pieces,  thicker  and  lonj^er  than  our 
onlinary  beef  steaks,  cut  out  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  buttock  of  the  beast :  how  it  was  done  I  cannot 
positively  say,  because,  judging  the  cow  was  to  be 
killed  from  the  moment  I  saw  the  knife  drawn,  I 
was  not  anxious  to  view  that  catastrophe,  which  was 
by  no  means  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  whatever  way  it 
w:is  done,  it  surely  was  adroitly  ;  and  the  two  pieces 
wrre  spread  U|K)nthe  outside  of  one  of  their  shields. 
One  ortheiD  9till  continued  holding  the  head  while 
tlif»  otlier  tAvo  were  busied  in  curing  the  wound. 
Tlii*s  too,  was  not  done  in  an  ordinary  manner ;  the 
Rkin,  whirli  had  covered  the  flesh  that  was  taken 
awiy,  was  left  entire,  and  flapped  over  the  wound, 
and  was  fastened  to  the  corresponding  part  by  two 
or  more  small  skewers  or  pins :  whether  they  had 
put  any  thiner  under  the  skin,  between  that  and  the 
wounded  flesh,  1  know  not;  but,  at  the  river  side 
wliorc  they  were,  they  had  prepared  a  cataplasm  of 
clay,  with  which  they  covered  the  wound ;  they 
then  forced  tlie  animal  to  rise,  and  drove  it  on  be- 
Ibre  the'in,  to  furnish  them  with  a  fuller  meal  when 
they  should  meet  their  companions  in  the  evening.^ 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 

In  various  parts  of  his  Travels,  Mr.  B.  asserts  the 
eating  of  flesh  raw,  the  animal  being  killed  on  the 
outride  of  the  door,  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
company  withm.  Thi»  raw  flesh,  he  says,  is  called 
'^hrindr  he  mentions  it  as  given  even  to  the  sick  by 
their  friends ;  and  he  explains  a  disorder  which  it 
produce*.  He  says,  he  ate  of  it  hunself,  and  (to  no- 
tiee  the  force  of  custom)  on  this  he  lived  a  long 
time  together ; — in  fact,  the  soldiery  scarcely  have, 
or  can  have,  any  other  food.  The  following  hints 
are  introductory  to  liis  remarks  on  the  history  of 
8anl:(l  Sam.  xiv.  Sa) 

*We  have  an  instance,  in  the  life  of  Saul,  that 


shows  die  propenpity  of  the  Israelites  to  this  crimen 
Saul's  army,  after  a  battle,jf7eiff,  that  is,  fell  voraciously, 
uppn  the  cattle  they  had  taken,  and  threw  them  upon 
the  ground  to  cut  off  their  flesh,  and  eat  them  raw ; 
so  that  the  army  was  defiled  by  eating  blood,  or  liv- 
ing animals.  To  prevent  tliis,  Saul  caused  to  be 
roued  to  him  a  great  stone,  and  ordered  those  that 
killed  their  oxen,  to  cut  their  throats  upon  that  stone. 
This  was  the  only  lawful  way  of  killing  animals  for 
food ;  the  tying  of  the  ox,  and  throwing  it  upon  the 
ground,  was  not  permitted  as  equivalent.  The  Is- 
raeUtes  did,  probably,  in  that  case,  as  the  Abyssinians 
do  at  this  day :  they  cut  a  part  of  its  throat,  so  that 
the  blood  might  be  seen  on  the  ground,  but  nothing 
mortal  to  the  animal  followed  from  that  wound. 
But  after  laying  its  head  upon  a  large  stone,  and  cut- 
ting its  throat,  the  blood  fell  from  on  high,  or  was 
poured  on  the  ground  like  water,  and  sufficient 
evidence  appeared  that  the  creature  was  dead,  be- 
fore it  was  attempted  to  eat  it.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Abyssinians  came  from  Palestine,  a  very  few 
years  after  this ;  and  we  are  not  to  doubt,  that  they 
then  carried  with  them  thb,  with  many  other  Jewish 
customs,  which  theybave  continued  to  this  day." 
(Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  299.)  This  fact  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Salt ;  it  is  termed  in  Abyssinia 
*^  eating  the  9h\daday 

BLUE,  see  Purple. 

BOANERGES,  that  is.  Sons  of  Thunder;  a 
name  given  by  our  Saviour  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John,  (Mark  iii.  17.)  on  the  occasion, 
probably,  of  their  request,  that  he  would  call  for  Are 
from  heaven,  and  destroy  a  certain  village  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  had  refused  to  entertain  them,  Luke 
ix.  53, 54.  It  is  appUed  to  them  no  where  else  in  the 
New  Testament. 

BOAR.  The  wild  boar  is  usually  thought  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  swine  kind.  It  inhabits  Asia  as 
well  as  Europe,  and  retains  its  character  and  man- 
ners in  almost  every  climate.  On  the  feet,  as  mark- 
ing distinction,  it  may  be  observed  that,  though  their 
outward  appearance  resembles  that  of  a  cloven-footed 
animal,  yet  intemaUy  they  have  the  same  number  of 
bones  and  joints  as  animals  which  have  fingers  and 
toes;  so  that  the  arrangement  of  tlieir  feet-bonea 
is,  into  first,  and  second,  and  third  phalanges,  or 
knuckles,  no  less  than  that  of  the  human  hand* 
Beside,  therefore,  the  absence  of  rumination  in  the 
hog  kind,  the  feet  of  the  species  do  not  accord  with 
those  of  such  beasts  as  are  clean,  according  to  the 
established  Levitical  regulations.  (See  Animals.) 
It  will  be  found,  also,  that  no  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds are  placed  by  nature  in  the  class  of  animals 
naving  feet  divided  into  two  parts  only.  Such  could 
not  have  been  acceptable  on  the  sacred  altar ;  the 
second  digestion  of  food  (as  must  be  the  case  with 
creatures  tliat  feed  on  flesh,  which  flesh  has  been 
already  supported  by  the  digestion  of  food,  vegetable 
or  animal)  being  absolutely  excluded.  Even  hone^ 
was  prohibited  from  the  altar,  probably,  because  it 
had  imdergone  a  process  not  unlike  digestion,  in 
Uie  stomach  of  the  bee.  It  was  lawful  as  food  to 
man ;  but  not  as  an  accompaniment  to  sacrifice. 

The  prophet  figuratively  complains  (Ps.  Ixxx. 
13.)  that  the  wild  hoar  of  the  forest  had  rooted  up 
the  Lord's  vine ;  which  is  understood  either  of  Sen- 
nacherib, or  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  who  ravaged  Judea.  The  Hebrew  word  ziz 
is  taken  generally  for  wild  beasts,  see  Ps.  I.  11. 
The  Syriac  understands  it  in  that  llace  of  the  wild 
ass ;  the  Chaldee  of  the  wild  cock     [The  languaga 
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in  this  passage,  however,  is  only  highly  figurative ; 
and  cannot  with  propriety  be  thus  definitely  applied 
to  any  individual  animal.    R. 

I.  BOAZ,  or  Booz,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  See 
Booz. 

II.  BO  AZ,  the  name  of  one  of  those  brazen  pillars 
which  Solomon  erected  in  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
1  Kings  vii.  21.  The  other,  called  Jachin,  was  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  Boaz  on  the  lefl. 
Boaz  (ryo)  signifies  atrengthy  Jirmness,  They  were 
together  Uiirty-five  cubits  high,  as  in  2  Chron.  iii. 
15.  i.  e.  each  separately  was  seventeen  cubits  and  a 
half:  1  Kings  vii.  15,  and  Jer.  Iii.  2],  say  eighteen 
cubits,  in  round  numbers.  Jeremiali  says  the  thick- 
ness of  these  columns  was  four  fingers,  for  they  were 
hollow ;  the  circumference  of  them  was  twelve  cu- 
bits, or  four  cubits  diameter ;  the  chapiter  of  each 
was  in  all  five  cubits  high.  These  chapiters,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scripture,  are  said  to  be  of  different 
heights,  of  three,  four,  or  &ve  cubits ;  because  they 
were  compose<l  of  different  ornaments  or  members, 
which  were  sometimes  considered  as  omitted,  some- 
times as  included.  The  body  of  the  chapiter  was  of 
three  cubits,  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was  joined 
to  the  shafl  of  the  pillar,  were  of  one  cubit :  these 
make  four  cubits ;  the  row  which  was  at  the  top  of 
the  chapiter  was  also  of  one  cubit ;  in  all  five  cubits. 

BOCHIM,  the  place  of  moumerSy  or  of  weevingSy  a 
place  near  Gilgal,  where  the  Hebrews  celebrated 
their  solemn  feasts.  Here  the  au^el  of  the  covenant 
appeared  to  them,  and  denounced  the  sinfulness  of 
their  idolati-y,  which  caused  bitter  weeping  among  the 
people ;  whence  the  place  had  its  name,  Judg.  ii.  10. 

BODY,  the  animal  frame  of  man,  as  distinguished 
from  his  spiritual  nature.  James  says  (iii.  6.)  the 
tongue  pollutes  the  whole  body ;  the  whole  of  our 
actions :  or  it  influences  the  other  members  of  the 
body.  Our  Saviour  says,  (Matt  vi.  22.)  "-  If  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light" 
— ^if  thy  intentions  be  upright,  thy  general  conduct 
will  be  agreeable  to  that  character:  or,  "if  thine 
eye  be  single,"  if  thou  art  Hberal  and  beneficent,  all 
thy  actions  will  be  good ;  at  least,  thou  wilt  avoid 
many  sins  which  attend  avarice.  Paul  speaks  of  a 
spiritual  body,  in  op])osition  to  the  animal,  1  Cor.  xv. 
44.  The  body  which  we  animate,  and  which  re- 
turns to  the  earth,  is  an  animal  body ;  but  that 
which  will  rise  hereafler,  will  be  spiritual,  neither 
gross,  heavy,  frail^  nor  subject  to  the  wants  which 
oppress  the  present  body. 

Body  is  opposed  to  a  shadow,  or  figure,  Colos.  ii. 
17.  The  ceremonies  of  the  law  are  figures  and 
shadows  realized  in  Christ  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion :  e.  g.  the  Jewish  passover  is  a  figure  of  the 
Christian  passover;  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
lamb  is  a  shadow  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The 
fulness  of  the  godhead  resides  bodily  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  (Colos.  ii.  9.)  really,  essentially.  God  dwells 
in  the  saints,  as  in  his  temple,  by  his  Spirit,  his 
light,  his  grace ;  but  in  Jesus  Christ  the  fulness  of 
the  godhead  dwelt  not  allegorically,  figuratively,  and 
cursorily,  but  really  and  essentially. 

The  body  of  any  thing,  in  the  style  of  the  He- 
brews, is  the  very  reality  of  the  thing.  The  "  body 
of  day,"  "the  body  of  purity,"  "the  body  of  death," 
"the  body  of  sin."  signify — Abroad  day,  innocence 
itself,  &c.  "  The  body  of  death"  signifies  either 
our  mortal  body,  or  the  body  which  violently  en- 
gages us  in  sin  by  concupiscence,  and  which  domi- 
neers in  our  members.  An  assembly  or  community 
is  called  a  body,  1  Cor.  x.  17. 


" Where  the  body  is,  there  the  eagles  assemble" 
(Matt.  xxiv.  28.)  is  a  sort  of  proverb  used  by  our 
Saviour.  In  Job  xxix.  30,  it  is  said  that  tlie  eagle- 
viewing  its  prey  from  a  distance — as  soon  as  tliere  is 
a  dead  body,  immediately  resorts  thither.  Our 
Saviour  compares  the  nation  of  the  Jews  to  a  body, 
by  God,  in  his  wrath,  given  up  to  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey ;  wherever  are  Jews,  there  will  be  likewise 
enemies  to  pillage  them.  CorpuSj  in  good  Latin 
authors,  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  carcass,  or 
dead  body.  But  in  this  passage,  it  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  body  of  the  Jews,  preyed  on  by  the 
Roman  eagles ;  the  eagle  being  the  standard  of  that 
people. 

BOHAN,  (the  thumb,)  a  Reubenite,  who  had  a 
stone  erected  to  his  honor,  on  the  frontier  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  perhaps  to  commemorate  his 
exploits  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Josh.  xv.  6: 
xviii.  17.  * 

BOND,  BONDAGE,  see  Slaves,  Slavery. 

BOOK,  in  Hebrew,  ncD,  sepher,  in  Greek,  {H^ao?, 
in  Latin,  liber.    Several  sorts  of  materials  were  an- 
ciently used  in  making  books.     Plates  of  lead  or 
copper,  the  bark  of  trees,  brick,  stone,  and  wood, 
were  originally  employed  to  engrave  such  things  and 
documents  upon,  as  men  desired  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity.   Josephus  (Antiq.  hb.  i,  cap.  3.)  speaks  of  two 
columns,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  on  which 
the  children  of  Seth  WTOte  their  inventions,  and  their 
astronomical  discoveries.     Porphyry  mentions  pil- 
lars preserved  in  Crete,  on  which  were  recorded  the 
ceremonies  practised  by  the  Corybantes  in  their 
sacrifices.    Hesiod's  works  were  at  first  written  on 
tablets  of  lead,  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses  m  BcBOtia. 
God's  la%vs  were  written  on  stone ;  and  Solon's  laws 
on  wooden  planks.    Tablets  of  wood,  box,  and  ivory 
were  common  among  the  ancients ;  when  they  were 
of  wood  only,  they  were  oftentimes  coated  over  with 
wax,  which  received  the  writing  inscribed  on  them 
with  the  point  of  a  style,  or  iron  pen  ;  and  what  was 
written  might  be  effaced  by  tlie  broad  end  of  a  style. 
Afterwards,  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  used 
instead  of  wooden  planks ;  and  also  the  finest  and 
thinnest  bark  of  trees,  such  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the 
maple,  the  elm:  hence,  the  word  liber,  which  de- 
notes the  inner  bark  of  trees,  signifies  also  a  hoof:. 
As  these  barks  were  rolled  up,  to  be  more  readily 
carried    about,  the    rolls    were    called  volumen,  a 
volume  ;  a  name  given  likewise  to  rolls  of  paper,  or 
of  parchment.     The    ancients    wrote    likewise  on 
Imen.     But  the  oldest  material  commonly  employed 
for  writing  upon,  appears  to  have  been  the  papyrus, 
a  reed  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  other  places.     A 
considerable  collection  of  MSS.  written  on  this  sub- 
stance, which  were  discovered  in  the  oven-vhelnuMl 
city  of  Herculaneum,  and  which,  under  the  munif- 
icence of  George  IV,  while  prince  regent,  uncom- 
mon  pains    were   taken    to    restore,  are   thus    de- 
scribed by  the  Hon.  Grey  Ben  net:  ''The  papyri  nvr 
joined  together,  and  foi-m  one  roll,  on  each  sheet  of 


greatest 

however,  is  found  in  joining  the  lettei*s,  in  ninkiiii 
out  the  words, and  in  discovering  the  sense  of  \].o 
phrase.  Tlie  MSS.  were  found  in  n  chambor  of  t»n 
excavated  house,  in  the  ancient  Heroulnneiim,  xn 
the  number  of  about  1800,  a  considerable  \mvx  cS 
which  are  in  a  state  to  be  unrolled.  Herculaiu  tini 
was  buried  for  the  most  part  under  a  shower  of  !.(U 
ashes.     (August  24,  A.  D.  79.)    The   AI^i-S.   v.vrr. 
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from  tbe  beat,  reduced  to  a  Mate  of  tinder,  or,  to 
apeak  more  properly,  reaemUing  paper  which  had 
been  bornL  Where  the  bakiDg  oaa  not  been  com- 
plete, and  where  any  part  of  the  vegetable  juice  has 
remained,  it  is  almoat  impoesible  to  unroll  ttiem,  the 
aheets  towards  the  centre  being  so  closely  united. 
In  the  others,  as  you  approach  the  centre,  or  conclu- 
sion, the  MSS.  become  smoother,  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeds with  greater  rapidity.  At  present  there  are 
about  fifteen  men  at  work,  each  occupied  at  a  MS. . . . 
The  papgri  are  very  rough  on  the  outride.  They 
are  of  mfierent  sizes,  some  containing  only  a  few 
aheets,  as  a  single  play,  othera  aome  hundre<u,  and  a 
few,  perhaps,  two  thousand.**  (Archsologia,  vol. 
zv.  art  9.) 

The  papyrus  reed  is  still  known  in  Sicily ;  and 
a  email  manufactory  of  it  is  established  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  to  gratify  the  curious.  It 
has  been  also  found  in  great  plenty  in  Chaldea,  in 
the  fena,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  £u- 
phrateSL  Another  quarter  affording  ancient  papyri, 
IS,  as  already  stated,  Egypt ;  scrolls  of  it  containing 
inscriptions  were  found  by  the  French,  during  their 
invasion  of  that  country ;  and  Denon  has  given  plates 
of  more  than  one.  He  says,  **  I  was  assured  of  the 
proorof  my  discovery,  by  the  possesion  of  a  manu- 
Bcnpt,  which  I  found  in  the  hand  of  a  fine  mummy, 
that  was  brought  me :  I  perceived  in  its  right  hand, 
and  resting  on  the  left  arm,  a  roll  of  papyrus,  on 
which  was  a  manuscripj^  the  oldest  of  all  the  books 
in  the  known  world.  The  papyrus  on  which  it  is 
written,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  ana  Romans ;  that  is  to  say,  of  two  layers  of 
the  meduUa  of  this  plant  glued  to  each  other,  with 
tbe  fibres  made  to  cross,  to  give  more  consistence  to 
the  leaf.  The  writing  goes  ftom  right  to  left,  be- 
ginning at  the  top  of  the  page.  Above  the  figure  is 
an  inacription  composed  of  seven  vertical  ana  four 
horizontal  lines :  the  writins  is  here  difierent  from 
the  rest  of  the  manuscript,  of  which  this  is  part ;  and 
the  characters  appear  to  be  infinitely  varied  and 
numerous.  Various  colon  appear  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  original  figures— red,  blue,  green,  and 
black.'*  The  common  name  for  book,  sephir^  or 
jti.^Aoc,  seems  to  be  taken  generally;  it  is  used  by 
Herodotus  (lib.  v.  cap.  58.)  to  denote  the  Esyptian  pa- 
pyrus, and  it  certainly  means  books  made  of  that  plant, 
though  the  term  has  been  thought  sometimes  to  de- 
scrilw  those  made  of  skins,  as  Miukzii.  26;  Lukeiii.4, 
et  aL  Papyrus  being,  however,  more  common  and  less 
costly  than  dressed  skins,  it  should  appear,  that  notes, 
memoranda,  and  first  draughts  of  writings,  to  be 
afterwards  more  csrefiilly  revised  and  finished,  were 
made  on  papyrus  sheeti,  not  on  skins,  which  were 
used  for  receiving  the  finished  performance;  as 
among  our  lawyers.  This  distinction  gives  a  direct- 
)j  contrary  import  to  the  directions  of  the  apostle — 
(3TinLiv.ia)  **  Bring  with  thee  the  boolcs,  |t(/9l(a, 
iNit  especially  the  parchments,  fttftf^uva^ — (another 
Latin  word  in  Greek  characters)--4rom  what  has 
usuaDy  been  supposed.  The  learned  bishop  Bull, 
and  others,  have  thousht  that  the  mernhnma  were 
Paul'a  oonunon-place  book,  in  which  he  had  writ- 
ten extracts  firom  various  authors,  sacred  or  profime ; 
but  according  to  the  above  view  we  may  suppose 
that  the  membrana  contained  finished  pieces,  of 
whatever  kind,  (which  accounts  for  the  aposde's  so- 
licitude about  them,)  while  the  papyrus  books  were 
of  less  value  and  importance,  oeing  imperfect.  It 
appears  that  Herodotus  uses  the  term  iUdum  for  a 
letter  of  no  great  lengdi,  (hb.  L  cap.  124,  5.)  and  it  ia  | 


uaed  to  nuuk  a  bill  or  billet  of  divorcement,  which, 
if  Liffhtfoot  be  right,  was  always  of  twelve  lines  in 
lengUi ;  neither  more  nor  less,  Matt.  ziv.  7 ;  Mark  x. 
4.  It  is  possible  that  hibloa  expresses  a  catalogue,  or 
list  of  names,  (Matt.  i.  1,)  and  this  gives  the  true  im- 
port of  the  phrase  *<booK  of  lifo,**  meaning,  <he  list 
of  Christian  profossors,  (alluaive  to  those  records  of 
names  kept  m  the  churches,  comp.  Acts  i.  15 ;  PhiL 
iv.  3 ;  Rev.  iii.  5,  &c.]  and  these,  most  likely,  were 
not  written  on  parciiment,  tnembrana,  but  on  the 
paper  most  common,  and  least  costly.  (See  below.) 
Book  is  sometimes  used  for  letters,  memoirs,  an 
edict,  or  contract.  The  letters  which  Rabshakeb  de- 
livered finom  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  are  called  a 
book.  The  English,  indeed,  reads  letter,  but  the 
LiXX  reads  j9i/92Jor,  and  the  Hebrew  text  onson  Aos^- 

5hdrimf  2  Kinss  xix.  14.  So  is  the  contract  which 
eremiah  conmmed  for  the  purchase  of  a  field,  Jer. 
xxxii.  10.  Also  Aha8uerus*s  edict  in  favor  of  the 
Jews,  Estb.  ix.  20 ;  Job  (xxxi.  35.)  wishes,  that  hia 
judge,  or  his  adversary,  would  himself  write  his  sen- 
tence, his  book.  The  writmg,  likewise,  which  a  man 
gave  to  his  wifo  when  he  divorced  her,  was  called  a 
book  of  divorce. 

We  read  in  Gen.  v.  1,  **the  book  of  the  senera- 
tion  of  Adam,**  that  is,  the  history  of  his  lire  ;  and 
elsewhere,  ^  the  book  of  tbe  generation  of  Noah,**  or 
of  Jesus  Christ;  that  is,  their  histonr. 

Book  of  Life,  or  Book  of  the  Livings  or  Book  qf 
the  Lord^  Ps.  Ixix.  28.  It  is  very  probable,  that 
these  descriptive  phrases,  which  are  fi«quent  in 
Scripture,  are  taken  fit>m  the  Custom  observed  gen- 
erally in  the  courts  of  princes,  of  keeping  a  list  of 
persons  who  are  in  their  service,  of  the  provinces 
which  they  govern,  of  the  officers  of  their  armies,  of 
the  number  of  their  troops,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  names  of  their  soldiers.  Thus  when  Moses  de- 
sires God  rather  to  blot  him  out  of  his  book,  than  to 
reject  Israel,  (Exod.  xxxii.  32.)  it  is  the  same  almost  as 
Paul's  expression,  in  some  sort,  to  be  accursed,  (Rom. 
ix.  3.]  separated  m>m  the  company  of  the  saints,  and 
struck  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  (See  Anathema.)  When  it  is  said, 
that  any  one  is  written  in  the  book  of  life,  it  means 
that  he  particularly  belongs  to  God,  is  enrolled  among 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  servants.  When  it  is 
said,  ''blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life,*'  this  signifies, 
erased  from  the  list  of  God's  fiiends  and  servants ; 
as  those  who  are  guilty  of  treachery  are  struck  off 
the  roll  of  officere  belon^ng  to  a  prince.  It  ia  prob- 
able, also,  thst  the  pnmitive  Uhristian  churches 
kept  lists  of  their  members,  in  which  those  recently 
admitted  were  enrolled:  these  would  take  a  title 
analogous  to  that  of  the  book  of  life,  or  tbe  Lamb's 
book  of  lifo :  as  this  term  occun  principally  in  the 
Revelation,  it  seems  likely  to  be  derived  mm  such  a 
custom.  Something  of  the  same  nature  we  have  in 
lEHuah  iv.  3,  where  the  prophet  alludes  to  such  as 
were  **•  written  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem ;"  that 
is,  enrolled  amon^  the  citizens  of  that  city  of  God ; 
to  which  the  Christian  church  was  afterwards  com- 
pared. In  a  more  exalted  sense,  the  book  of  lifo 
signifies  the  book  of  predestination  to  glory,  faith, 
and  grace;  or  the  register  of  those  who  through 
grace  have  persevered  to  eternal  lifo. 

Book  op  Judoment.  Daniel  says,  ''Judgment 
was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened,^  vii.  10.  This 
is  an  allusion  to  what  is  practised,  when  a  prince 
calls  his  servants  to  account  The  accounts  are  pro- 
duced, and  inquired  into.  It  is  possible  he  might 
allude  also  to  a  custom  of  the  Persians,  among  whom 
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it  WM  m  csomtant  practice  every  day  to  write  down 
what  had  happened,  the  servicet  done  for  the  king, 
and  the  rewards  given  to  those  who  bad  perform^ 
them ;  as  we  see  in  the  history  of  Ahasuerus  and  Mor- 
decai,  Esth.  ii.  23 ;  vi.  1, 2.  When,  dierefore,  the 
king  cats  in  Judgment,  the  books  are  opened,  and  he 
compels  all  his  servants  to  reckon  with  him ;  he 
punishes  those  who  have  been  foiling  in  their  duty, 
compels  those  to  pay  who  are  indebted  to  him,  and 
rewards  those  who  have  done  him  services.  There 
will  be,  in  a  manner,  a  similar  proceeding  at  the  day 
of  God's  final  judgment 

For  the  book  of  Jasher :— of  the  wars  of  the  Lord : 
—of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kincs  of  Israel,  and  the 
respective  books  of  Scripture.    See  Bible,  ad  init. 

The  Book,  or  Flyivq  Roll,  spoken  of  in  Zecha- 
riah,  (v.  1, 2.)  twenty  cubits  long,  and  ten  wide,  was  one 
of  those  old  rolls,  composed  of  many  skins,  or  parch- 
ments, fflued  or  sewed  together  at  the  end.  Tnough 
some  of  the  (rolls)  volumes  were  very  long,  yet  none, 
wobably,  was  ever  made  of  such  a  size  as  this. 
This  contained  the  curses  and  calamities  which 
diould  befall  the  Jews.  The  extreme  length  and 
breadth  of  it,  show  the  excessive  number  and  enor^ 
mity  of  their  sins,  and  the  extent  of  their  punish- 
ment, 

Isaiah,  describing  the  effects  of  God's  wrath,  says, 
''The  heavens  simll  be  folded  up  like  a  book,'* 

Scroll,^  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  He  alludes  to  the  way  amone 
e  ancients,  of  rolling  up  books,  when  they  purposed 
to  close  them.  A  v(»ume  of  several  feet  in  length 
was  suddenly  roUed  up  into  a  very  small  compass. 
Thus  the  heavens  should  shrink  into  themselves,  and 
disappear,  as  it  were,  from  the  eyes  of  God.  when  his 
wrath  should  be  kindled.  These  ways  of  speaking 
are  fi ^[urative,  and  very  energetic. 

It  IS  related  in  the  nooks  of  the  Maccabees,  that 
the  Jews,  when  suffering  persecution  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  hud  open  the  book  of  the  law,  wherein 
the  Gentil^  endeavored  to  find  delineated  figures  of 
idols,  1  Mace.  iii.  ^.  Some  believe,  that  the  Jews 
laid  open  before  the  Lord  the  sacred  books,  wherein 
the  Gentiles  had  in  vain  sought  for  something  where- 
by to  support  their  idolatry ;  others  think,  Uiey  laid 
open  the  sacred  writings,  wherein  the  Gentiles  were 
desirous  to  paint  figures  of  their  idols  .'—otherwise, 
the  Hebrews  laid  open  their  sacred  books,  wherein 
the  Gentiles  had  sought  diligently  whether  they  could 
not  find  figures  of  some  of  the  deities  adored  by  the 
Jews ; — ^for  the  Gentiles  were  very  uneasy  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  believing  that  the  Jews  worshipped  an  ass, 
or  a  livinff  man,  or  Bacchus,  or  a  sometning  which 
they  would  not  own.  With  some  small  variation  in 
the  Greek  text,  it  mifht  be  translated  thus :  ^  They 
laid  open  the  book  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Gentiles  consulted  the  images  of  their  false 
gods." 

Books  katen.  ''Insomuch  that  the  Turks  said 
firequently  and  justly  of  them,  that  other  nations 
had  their  learning  in  their  books,  but  the  Tartars 
HAD  EATEN  THEIR  BOOKS,  and  had  tktir  un»dom  in 
their  hreaaiSf  from  whence  they  could  draw  it  out  as 
they  had  occasion,  as  divine  oracles."  (Busbequius, 
Trav.  p.  245.  £ng.  tr.)  This  may  lead  us  to  the 
true  idea  of  the  prophets,  when  they  mention  the 
eating  of  books  presented  to  them ;  i.  e.  that  the 
knowledge  they  had  received  should  be  communi- 
cated to  others,  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted :  they 
were  treasures  (not  for  themselves,  but  for  others)  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge. 

It  may  be  added,  tliat  as  the  papyrus  plant  was 


(and  is)  eaten,  at  least  in  part,  the  idea  of  eating  a 
book  made  of  it,  is  not  so  completely  foreign  firom 
the  nature  of  the  article,  as  it  would  be,  if  such  a 
thing  were  proposed  among  ourselves ;  or,  as  eating 
a  book  made  of  skins  womd  be. 

Captain  Clapperton  mentions  a  most  remarkable 
custom  which  he  found  in  the  interior  of  South 
Afirica,  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection  with 
this  subject  It  is  this ;  where  the  Mahometan  con- 
verts do  not  understand  the  Arabic  language,  the 
most  approved  mode  of  imbibing  the  contents  of 
the  Koran  is  by  tracing  the  characters  with  a  sub- 
stance on  a  smooth,  black  board,  then  washing  them 
off,  and  swallowing  the  liquid ! 

The  Sealed  Book,  mentioned  Isaiah  xxix.  11, 
and  the  book  sealed  with  seven  seals  in  the  Reve- 
lation, (chap.  V.  1 — 3.)  are  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
and  of  John,  which  were  written  in  a  book,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  were  sealed ;  that 
is,  they  were  unknown,  and  mysterious;  they 
had  respect  to  times  remote,  and  to  future  eventa, 
so  that  no  knowledge  could  be  derived  from  them, 
till  the  time  should  come,  and  the  seals  were  taken 
off.  In  early  times,  letters,  and  other  writings  that 
were  to  be  sealed,  were  first  wrapped  round 
with  thread  or  fiax,  and  then  wax  and  the  seal  were 
applied  to  them.  To  read  them,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  the  thread,  or  fiax,  and  to  break  the  seals.  With 
regard  to  this  particular  book,  however,  Mr.  Taylor 
thinks  he  has  found  something  of  the  kind  among 
the  pictures  discovered  at  Hercukneum.  It  repre- 
sents a  book  of  a  considerable  size,  the  leaves  bound 
together  at  the  back,  and  two  of  them  joined  to- 
g^er,  so  that  only  their  external  faces  are  visible, 
or  open  for  the  inspection  of  writing ;  their  internal 
fiices  being  either  blank,  or,  if  written  on,  their  con- 
tents not  to  be  read,  till  afler  the  leaves  are  separat* 
ed.  The  book  of  which  he  ipves  an  engraving 
actually  does  disclose  the  writing  on  two  pages, 
those  leaves  being  opened,  while  two  other  pages 
continue  closed  by  the  union  of  the  two  leaves  on 
which  they  are  inscribed.  It  is  generally  thought, 
that  the  phrase  *<  written  within  and  without"  de- 
notes writing  on  both  sides  of  the  rolled  skin,  but 
if  the  book  were  of  this  form,  it  is  doubtful ;  but  it 
may,  very  probablv,  be  questioned,  whether  it  mean 
any  thing  beyond  being  written  on  both  pages. 
Certainly,  no  part  of  the  subject  treated  of  m  the 
book  was  written  on  the  outside ;  nothing  more  than 
the  title,  if  that ;  since,  in  that  case,  it  must  have  been 
exposed  to  view,  as  the  sealing  of  the  leaves  did 
not  enclose  it. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  Ps.  xl.  which  Mr.  Taylor 
has  attempted  to  illustrate.  ^  In  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me" — ^which  the  LXX  render, 
in  the  head  {xttpaXig)  of  the  hook.  Chrysostom  has 
described  this  eephaUa  as  a  wrapper  (ir^ij^a);  and 
supposed,  that  on  this  was  written  a  word,  or  words, 
which  imported,  '*  about  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;"  ana  Aquila  uses  the  same  word  to  express 
what  we  render  volume.  Applying  this  idea,  Mr. 
Harmer  says,  (Obs.  vol.  iv.  p.  10 ;  c.  viii.  Oba.  4.) 
^The  thought  is  not  only  clear  and  distinct,  but  very 
energetic ;  amounting  to  this,  that  the  sum  and  sut>- 
stance  of  the  sacred  books  is,  *  The  Messiali  com- 
eth ;'  and  that  those  words  accordingly  might  be 
written,  or  embroidered,  with  great  proprie^  on  the 
wrapper,  or  case,  wherein  they  were  kept."  Now, 
admitting  Mr.  Harmer's  conclusion  to  be  just,  Mr. 
Taylor  thinks  he  hsa  discovered  better  premises  for 
it  in  a  picture  found  at  Herculaneum,  than  Mr.  H. 
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had  aiugned.  This  painting  repreaenta  a  portable 
book'caae,  apparently  made  of  leather,  ana  of  the 
deacription  Imown  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
fmntitm.  It  is  filled  with  rolled  liooks,  each  of 
which  has  a  ticket  or  label  appended  to  it,  and  which 
is  probably  the  genuine  capitulum  or  argument  of 
the  boc^  The  words  of  tne  Psalm,  then,  may  be 
taken  to  Intimate  that  the  head,  cepKalxs^  capiJtmwny 
label  or  ticket  ap^pendtd  h  tht  voUnmt^  or  roll,  was  thus 
inscribed ;  and  in  this  view,  the  capiJtuium  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  lettering  on  the  backs  of  our  booksL 
The  passage,  then,  may  be  thus  understood : — ^Bumt- 
ofienng  uid  saoriiSce  were  not  what  thou  didst  re- 
quire ;  they  were  not  according  to  thy  will.  Then 
said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  as  in  the  roll  (label)  of  the  book  is 
written  concerning  me ; — ^I  delight  to  accomplish  thy 
will.  The  enffraving  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  shows, 
that  these  small  labeu  were  capable  of  being  rolled 
up,  tUl  they  were  close  to  the  greater  roll  to  which 
they  belonged ;  as  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term. 

[The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harmer  above  is  in^nious, 
hot  aeeros  motlly  to  be  required,  or  even  admitted,  by 
the  words  of  the  context.  The  nM  of  the  hookj  by 
way  of  eminence,  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  hook  of 
the  law  ;  nor  is  any  difierent  tenn  given  to  it  in  Heb. 
X.7.    R. 

BOOTH,  a  tent  made  of  poles,  and  used  as  a 
temporary  reaidence.    See  Teitt. 

BOOtST ,  spoiL  It  was  appointed  by  Mosea,  that 
booty  taken  from  the  enemy  should  be  divided 
equally  between  thoae  who  were  in  the  battle  and 
the  rest  of  the  people ;  (Numb.  xxxi.  27.)  that  is,  into 
two  parts,  the  first  for  those  who  had  been  in  die 
action ;  the  otiber  fbr  ^ose  who  had  continued  in  the 
camp.  He  adds,  "Ye  shall  likewise  separate  the 
Lord's  share,  which  ye  shall  take  out  of  the  whole 
booty  belonging  to  the  men  of  war ;  and  of  every  five 
hundred  men,  oxen,  asses,  or  sheep,  ye  shall  take  one 
and  give  it  to  the  hi^*prie8t.  because  these  are  the 
Lord^B  first-fruits.  As  to  the  other  moiety,  which  shall 
belong  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  did  not  fiffht ;  out 
of  every  fifty  men,  oxen,  asses,  or  sheep,  or  other  ani- 
mak,  whatsoever,  ye  shall  take  one  and  give  it  to  the 
Levites,  who  have  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord.**  So  that  the  share  of  £leazar,  and  of  the 
priest,  was  much  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  any 
one  of  the  12,000  soldiers  who  had  been  in  action, 
and  than  that  of  the  Levites.  And  what  was  prac- 
tised oo  this  occasion  became  a  law  for  ever  after ;' 
an  instance  of  which  appears  in  what  happened  un- 
der David,  afler  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  who 
had  plundered  Ziklag.  The  captives  given  to  the 
high-prieat,  no  doubt,  became  slaves;  were  they 
alavea  of  the  hi^-priest  personally,  or  of  the  temple  ? 
If  to  the  temple,  were  tney  not  like  the  Gibeomtes, 
the  Nethinim,  and  others  engaged  in  menial  offices, 
as  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water  ?  Did  their 
descendants  also  occupy  the  same  stations  ? 

The  rabbins  allege  that  under  the  kings  of  Israel, 
another  rule  was  folk>wed  in  distributing  the  spoil. 
Fiiat,  every  thing  waa  given  to  the  king,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  conquered  king ;  lus  tent,  his  slaves, 
his  canJe,  his  spoils,  his  treasure.  After  Uiis,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  booty  being  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  kinjr  had  one  moiety,  and  the  soldiers  had 
the  other.  This  last  part  .was  distributed  equally 
between  the  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and 
tboae  who  continued  behind  to  guard  the  camp. 
Tbey  aasert,  that  these  rulea  had  been  established 
e?er  aince  the  time  of  Abraham*    It  is  dfficult,  in- 


deed, to  prove  this;  but  we  know  that  Abraham 
ofiered  to  the  Lord  the  tenth  of  what  he  had  taken 
finm  the  five  kings,  and  this  tithe  he  made  a  present 
to  Melchisedek. 

BOOZ,  or  BoAZ,  one  of  our  Saviour's  ancestors 
according  to  the  flesh,  son  of  Salmon  and  Rahab,  a 
CanaanitesB  of  Jericho,  whom  Salmon,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judab,  married.  Some  say,  there  were  three  of  thia  ' 
name,  the  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Sal- 
mon ;  the  last  l^ing  husband  of  Ruth,  and  father  of 
Obed.  This  they  believe  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  Scripture  can  be  reconciled  with  itself,  smce 
it  reckons  366  yeara  between  Salmon's  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  David,  and  yet  mentions  only  three  per- 
sons between  Salmon  and  David,  viz.  Booz,  Ooed, 
and  Jesse.  But  though  it  is  difficult  to  fill  so  great  a 
space  with  four  persons  from  father  to  son,  succeed- 
ing one  another,  and  thouffh  it  is  uncommon  to  see 
four  persons  in  the  same  family  successively,  livinc 
very  long,  and  having  children  when  far  advanced 
in  a^,  yet,  as  Cahnet  remarks,  there  is  nothing  im- 
possible in  it ;  particularly  at  that  time,  when  many 
persons  lived  above  a  hundred  years.  Suppose  Sal- 
mon, at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twentv,  might  be- 
get Booz ;  Booz,  at  a  hundred,  mi^ht  beget  Obed, 
who,  at  something  more  or  less,  might  have  Jesse ; 
and  Jesse,  when  a  hundred  years  old,  mieht  have 
David.  This,  he  adds,  is  only  supposition,  but  it  ia 
sufficient  to  show,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  or 
impoasibility  in  the  Scripture  account.  Mr.  Taylor, 
however,  prefers  the  solution  of  Dr.  Allix.  The 
Tarffum  on  Ruth  says,  that  Salmon  is  styled  Salmon 
the  Just ;  his  works  and  the  works  of  nis  children 
were  very  excellent ;  Boaz  was  a  righteous  person,  by 
whose  righteousness  the  people  of  Israel  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  &c.  There  were 
but  966  years  fiK>m  the  first  year  of  Joshua  to  the  birth 
of  David — ^for  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  were  480  years ;  add  to  966  the  40  years'  wan- 
dering in  wilderness,  the  life  of  David  seventy  years, 
and  four  years  of  Solomon — ^the  total  is  480  years.  He 
therefore  supposes  that  Salmon  might  beget  Boaz 
when  he  was  96  years  old ;  Boaz  begat  Obed  when  he 
was  90  years  old ;  Obed  at  90  begat  Jesse ;  and  Jesse 
at  85  begat  David.  We  know  that  long  life  often  de- 
scends in  a  family ;  old  Parr  had  a  son  who  lived  to 
be  very  old;  and,  what  is  no  less  remarkable,  old 
men  of  such  families  have  hod  children  very  late  in 
life,  as  after  the  age  of  a  hundred  years ;  of  which 
old  Parr  himself  is  one  example. 

Soiiie  rabbins  maintain,  that  Ibzan,  judge  of  Israel, 
(Judfff^s  xii.  8.]  is  the  same  as  Booz ;  the  foundation 
of  which  opinion  is,  that  Ibzan  was  of  Bethlehem, 
and  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  names. 
But  Ibzan  having  governed  Israel  from  A.  M.  2823 
to  2830,  he  cannot  oe  the  same  as  Booz,  who  could 
not  be  bom  later  than  A.  M.  2620,  his  father  Salmon 
having  married  Ruth  in  2553.  Now,  supposing  bun 
to  be  bom  in  2620,  he  must  have  Uvea  210  years ; 
which  appears  incredible. 

BORITH,  or  Berith,  rendered  fuller's  soap,  in 
Mai.  iii.  2.  is  thought  to  be  the  herb  kali.  But  we 
should  not  forset,  that  the  East  producea  a  kind  of 
fat  earth,  used  in  scouring  cloth,  like  our  fuller^ 
earth.    See  Soap. 

BOSCATH,  see  Bozkatb. 

BOSOM,  the  firont  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body — 
the  breast.  The  orientals  generally  wore  long,  wide, 
and  loose  garments ;  and  when  about  to  carry  any 
thing  away  that  their  hands  would  not  contain,  they 
used  for  the  purpose  a  fold  in  the  boaom  of  their  robe. 
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To  this  custom  our  Lord  alludes — ^  Good  measure 
shall  men  ^ve  into  your  bosom,**  Luke  vi.  38.  To 
have  one  '*  in  our  bosom,**  implies  kindness,  secrecy, 
intimacy,  Gen.  xvi.  5 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  8.  Christ  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father ;  that  is,  possesses  the  closest 
intimacy,  and  most  perfect  ki^owledge,  of  the  Father, 
John  i.  18.  Our  Saviour  is  said  to  carry  his  lambs 
in  his  bosom,  which  beautifully  represents  his  tender 
care  and  watchfuhiess  over  them,  Isa.  xl.  11. 

BOSPHORUS.  There  were  two  places  of  this 
name ;  (1.)  The  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which  joined 
the  lake  MoBotis,  now  sea  of  Azof,  to  the  Euxine  sea. 
(2.)  The  Thracian  Bosphorus,  that  of  Constantinople, 
or  the  arm  of  the  sea  oetween  Chalcedon  and  Con- 
stantinople. Each  of  these  straits  is  called,  in  Greek, 
Bosphorus,  or  rather  Bosporus,  because  an  ox  may 
swim  over  them.  Interpreters  are  much  divided 
concerning  the  (supposed)  straits  of  which  Obadiah 
(ver.  20.)  speaks.  The  Jew  whom  Jerome  consulted 
on  such  dimculties  as  occurred  to  him  in  the  Hebrew, 
told  him,  that  the  Bosphorus  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  was  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  whither  the 
emperor  Adrian  had  banished  many  of  those  Jews 
whom  he  hod  taken  prisoners  durinir  the  war  in 
Palestine.  So  the  Vulgate.  Otheft  oelieve,  with 
more  reason,  that  the  captives  taken  notice  of  by 
Obadiah,  were  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  sent 
away  as  far  as  the  Palus  Mceotis,  about  which  the 
country  is  generally  thought  to  be  tlie  most  frightful 
in  the  world;  and  hither  the  great  persecutors  of 
Christianity  frequently  sent  the  professors  of  our  re- 
ligion. Lastly,  many  others  understand  tlie  Hebrew 
as  meaning  Spain,  and  translate  thus : — "  The  cap- 
tives of  Jerusalem  which  are  at  Sepharad  [that  is  to 
say,  in  Spain]  shall  possess  the  cities  of  the  south.** 
Profane  historians,  as  Megasthenes  and  Strabo,  assert, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  extended  his  conquests  as  far 
as  Africa  and  Iberia,  beyond  the  pillars ; — which  we 
apprehend  to  be  those  called  Hercules*  pillars.  Now, 
in  this  expedition  against  Spain,  some  say  that  he 
transported  many  of  the  Jews  thither. — ^But  we  may 
question  whether  Sepharad  signifies  Spain.  Some 
suppose  France  to  be  denoted  by  it.  Tne  old  Greek 
interpreters  have  kept  the  Hebrew  term,  without 
changinff  it  in  their  translation.  The  Septuagint 
read  Epnratha,  instead  of  Sepharad.  Calmet  supposes 
some  country  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  be  meant  by 
Sepharad,  such  as  that  of  the  Sapires,  or  Saspires, 
towards  Media,  or  the  city  of  Hippara,  in  Mesopota- 
mia. But  the  most  judicious  commentators  do  not 
undertake  to  determme  the  country  definitely.  Sec 
Obadiah,  Spaiiv,  Sepharad. 

BOSSES,  the  thickest  and  strongest  parts  of  a 
buckler,  Job  xv.  26. 

BOTTLE.  The  difference  is  so  great  between 
the  properties  of  glass  bottles,  such  as  are  in  common 
use  among  us,  and  bottles  made  of  skin,  which  were 
used  anciently  by  most  nations,  and  still  are  used  in 
the  East,  that  when  we  read  of  bottles,  without  care- 
fully distinguishing  in  our  minds  one  kind  of  bottle 
from  the  other,  mistake  is  sure  to  ensue.  For  in- 
stance, (Josh.  ix.  4.j  the  Gibeonites  ^  did  work  wilily ; 
thev  took  upon  their  asses  wine-bottles,  old,  and  rent, 
and  bound  up" — ^patched.  So,  ver.  13,  **  These  bot- 
tles of  wine  were  new,  and  behold  Uiey  be  rent** 
Surely  to  common  readers  this  is  unintelligible !  So, 
Matt.  ix.  17,  *^  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles ;  else,  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth 
out,  and  the  bottles  perisli:" — ^**but  new  wine,**  says 
Luke,  (v.  38.)  ''must  be  put  in  new  bottles,  and 
both  are  preserved.**    Now,  what  idea  have  English 


readers  of  old,  and  rent,  and  patched  (gloss)  bottles  ? 
or  of  the  necessity  of  new  glass  bottles  for  holding 
new  wine?  Nor  should  we  forget  the  figure  em- 
ployed by  Job:  (xxxiL  19.)  ''My  belly  is  as  wine 
which  hath  no  vent ;  it  is  ready  to  burst,  like  new 
bottles.**  To  render  these,  and  some  other  passages, 
clear,  we  must  understand  some  of  the  properties  of 
the  bottles  alluded  to. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  which  is  copied 
from  the  Antiquities 
of  Herculaneum,  (voL 
vii.  p.  197.)  shows, 
very  clearly,  the  form 
and  nature  of  an  an- 
cient« bottle;  out  of 
which  a  young  wo- 
man is  pouring  wine 
into  a  cup,  which  in 
the  original  is  held  by 
Silenus.  It  appears 
from  this  figure,  that 
after  the  skin  has  been 
stripped  off  the  ani- 
mal, and  properly 
dressed,  the  places 
where  the  legs  had 
been  are  closed  up ;  and  where  the  neck  was,  is  the 
opening  left  for  receiving  and  discharging  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle.  This  idea  is  very  simple  and 
conspicuous  in  the  figure.  Such  bottles,  when  fliU, 
in  which  state  this  is  represented,  differ  of  course 
from  the  same  when  empty ;  being,  when  full,  swol- 
len, round,  and  firm;  when  empty,  flaccid,  weak, 
and  bending.  By  receiving  the  liquor  poured  into  it, 
a  skin  bottle  must  be  greatly  swelled,  and  distended ; 
and  no  doubt,  it  must  be  further  swelled  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  liquor  within  it,  while  advancing  to 
ripeness ;  so  that,  in  this  state,  if  no  vent  be  given  to 
it,  the  liquor  mav  overpower  the  strength  of  the  bot- 
tle ;  or,  by  searcbinff  every  crevice,  and  weaker  part, 
if  it  fiind  any  defect,  it  may  ooze  out  by  thaL 
Hence  arises  the  propriety  of  putting  new  wine  into 
new  bottles,  which,  being  in  the  prime  of  their 
strength,  may  resist  the  expansion,  the  internal  press- 
ure of  their  contents,  and  preserve  the  wine  to  ma- 
turity ;  while  old  bottles  may,  without  danger,  con- 
tain old  wine,  whose  fermentation  is  already  past, 
Matt.  ix.  17 ;  Luke  v.  38 ;  Job  xxxii.  19. 

[The  Hebrews  employed  several  words  signifying 
hoHle ;  but  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  generic 
difierence  in  the  idea  expressed  by  them;  unless^ 
perhaps,  the  bottles  or  skins  may  have  been  of  difter- 
ent  sizes.  (1.)  In  Gen.  xxi.  14,  Abraham  is  described 
as  ^ivinff  to  Hagar  a  hotUe  of  water,  n^n,  chimeik, 
which  she  carried  with  her,  and  which,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  of  a  large  size.^2.)  The  bottle 
of  wine  which  Samuel*s  mother  brought  to  Eli  (1 
Sam.  i.  24.)  is  called  Ssj,  nShel ;  which  is  also  repre- 
sented OS  being  transported  on  horses,  (1  Sam.  x.  d ;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  1.)  and  wos,  therefore,  larger.  This  word 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  general  term  like  our 
word  veaadj  because  it  is  the  word  used  in  Iso.  xzz. 
14.  and  Lam.  iv.  2.  where  the  epithet  ecuiken  is  joined 
with  it. — (3.)  The  word  vu,  rM,  seems  to  imply  a 
skin  or  bottle  similar  to  the  preceding  one;  it  was 
from  such  an  one  that  Jael  gave  milk  to  Sisera,(Judg. 
iv.  19.)  and  in  this  also  Jesse  sent  wine  by  David  to 
Saul.  The  same  word  is  employed  in  Ps.  cxix.  83. 
"  I  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,**  i.  e.  black  and 
dried  up,  like  a  bottle  of  wine  suspended  in  the 
smoke,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  as  was  the  common 
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pnedce  of  the  ancientt. — (4.)  Another  name  u  aiM, 
dft,  mentioned  in  the  pliiral  nuK,  6Mh^  Job  xxxii.  19. 
where  Eiihu  says  he  *Ms  ready  to  burst  like  new  hot- 
flet ,**  i.  e.  like  those  filled  with  new  wine  in  a  state  of 
fermentation.  These  would  seem^  therefore,  to  have 
been  used  for  the  preservation  of  wine,  as  was  com- 
mon in  the  East ;  como.  MatL  ix.  17.  It  is  not  im- 
poBsiUe  that  this  was  a  Wger  species  than  the  others ; 
at  least  this  suppoaition  is  favored  by  the  use  of  the 
aame  word  fpnc)  to  signify  a  necnmancer^  woreenr^  (1 
8am.  xxviiL  7 — 19.)  or  the  tpirit  which  was  supposed 
to  dwell  in  such  persons.  These  were  chiefly  en- 
gOBtimythiy  or  ventriloquists,  respecting  whom  it  was 
supposed  they  had  in  them  a  demon  who  thus  spoke 
firom  within  them.  Hence  the  person  himself^was 
as  it  were  an  311c,  ^,  vusd^  6ome,  into  which  the 
demon  had  entered,  and  which  contained  him.  This 
is  the  most  conunon  meaning  of  the  word ;  indeed  it 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  botiU  only  once  in  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  Job  xxxiL  19.    K. 

Bottles,  then,  of  skins,  would  naturally  be  propor- 
tiooed  to  the  size  of  the  animal  which  yields  tnem, — 
kid-skins,  goat-skins,  ox-skins.  The  larger  were, 
peihaps,  not  unlike  what  the  Arabs  now  name  the 
Gir6a,  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bruce: — ^''A  girba  is 
an  ox's  skin,  squared,  and  the  edges  sewed  together 
very  artificially,  by  a  double  seam,  which  does  not 
let  out  water,  much  resembling  that  upon  the  best 
English  cricket  baUs.  An  openmg  is  len  at  the  top 
of  me  ffirba,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bung-hole 
of  a  cask.  Around  this  the  skin  is  gathered  to  the 
mze  of  a  large  handful,  which,  when  the  fi^ba  is  full 
of  water,  is  tied  round  with  whip-cord.  These  gir- 
bas  generally  contain  about  sixty  gallons  each,  and 
two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel.  They  are  then 
all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with  grease,  as  well  to 
hinder  the  water  from  oozing  throuffh,  as  to  prevent 
its  being  evaporated  bv  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the 
girba,  which,  in  &ct,  happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to 
put  us  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  wiUi  thirst." 
(Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  334.)  **  There  was  great  plenty 
of  shell-fish  to  be  picked  up  on  every  shoal.  I  had 
loaded  the  vessel  with  four  skins  of  fresh  water,  equal 
to  four  bogaheads,  with  cords  of  buoys  fixed  to  the 
end  of  each  of  them ;  so  that  if  we  had  been  ship- 
wrecked near  land,  as  rubbing  two  sticks  together 
made  us  a  fire,  I  was  not  afraid  of  receiving  suc- 
cors before  we  were  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
provided  we  did  not  perish  in  the  sea."  (Vol.  i. 
p.  205.) 

[Such  botdes,  or  vessels  of  skins,  are  almost  uni- 
veraally  employed  at  the  present  day  in  travelling  in 
the  Etist,  Niebubr  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  baggage,  when  setting  out  from  Cairo  for  Suez : 
(Trav.  vol.  L  p.  212.  Genu,  ed.)  **  We  had  each  of  us  a 
i\  of  thick  leather  to  drink  out  of;  and  because  we 
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should  find  no  water  for  some  days,  we  took  also 
quite  a  number  of  goat-skins  filled  with  water  with 
va.  Our  wine  we  had  in  large  glass  botdes,  (Damas- 
en,  demi-jobns  ?)  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  best 
or  thn  purpose ;  but  when  a  camel  happens  to  fall,  or 
strikes  with  bis  load  against  another  one,  these  ves- 
sels easily  break ;  and  merefore  it  is  better,  in  orien- 
tal journeys,  to  carry  both  wine  and  spirits  in  goat- 
akJDB.  The  skins  that  are  thus  used  to  transport 
water,  have  the  hair  outwards;  those  that  are  in- 
tended for  wine,  have  the  hair  inwards,  and  are  so 
well  covered  with  pitch,  that  the  drink  acquires  no 
bad  taste  whatever.  And  although  for  an  European 
it  may  be  at  first  somewhat  disgusting  to  keep  his 
drink  in  Micb  vmbsIs,  yet  he  has  not  to  fear  thai  his 


wine  vrill  be  spilled  and  lost  by  the  wav,  as  wai  di# 
case  with  a  part  of  ours."  Mr.  King  also  mentions^ 
when  departing  from  Cairo  for  Jerusalem,  that  they 
"  purchased  four  goat-skins  and  four  leather  botdes 
to  carry  water."  Taree  days  after,  they  found  that,  as 
^the  goat-skins  were  new,  they  had  given  the  water 
a  redmsh  color,  and  an  exceedingly  loathsome  taste." 
Missionary  Her.  1824,  p.  34,  35.    K. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARIES,  limits.  Moses  for- 
bids any  one  to  alter  the  bounds  of  his  nei^bor'a 
inheritance :  (Deut.  xix.  14.)  **  Thou  shalt  not  remove 
thy  neighbor's  land-maik,  which  they  of  old  time 
have  set  on  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  dost  in- 
herit," &c.  AH  the  people  curse  the  man  who 
should  remove  the  bounds  planted  bv  their  anceston^ 
Deut  xxvii.  17.  Job  (xxiv.  2.)  reckons  those  who 
are  guilty  of  this  crime  among  thieves  and  robbers, 
and  oppressors  of  the  poor.  Josephus  ( Antiq.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  8.)  has  interpreted  the  law  of  Moses  in  a  veiy 
particular  sense.  He  says,  **  that  it  is  not  lav^rful  to 
chance  the  limits,  either  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Israelites,  or  that  of  their  neighbors  with  whom  they 
are  at  peace ;  but  that  they  ought  to  be  left  as  thej 
are,  having  been  so  placed  by  the  order  of  God  him- 
self; for  Uie  desire  which  avaricious  men  have  to 
extend  their  limits  is  the  occasion  of  war  and  divis- 
ion; and  whosoever  is  capable  of  removing  the 
boundaries  of  lands  is  not  far  firom  a  disposition  to 
violate  all  other  laws." 

Among  the  Romans,  if  a  riave,  with  an  evU  design, 
changed  any  boundary,  he  was  punished  with  death. 
Men  of  condition  w^ere  sometimes  banished,  and  pri- 
vate persons  punished  accordiiiff  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  crime,  by  pecuniary  nnes,  or  corporal  pun- 
ishment. The  respect  of  the  ancients  for  Doundaries 
proceeded  almost  to  adoration.  Numa  Pomniliu^ 
Ring  of  the  Romans,  ordained,  that  oflerings  should 
be  mode  to  boundaries,  vrith  thick  milk,  cakes,  and 
first-fruits.  Ovid  says,  that  a  lamb  was  sacrificed  to 
them,  and  that  diev  were  sprinkled  vrith  blood ;  and 
Juvenal  speaks  of  cake  and  pap,  which  were  laid 
every  year  upon  the  sacred  bounds. 

The  Scripture  reckons  it  amonff  the  effects  of  God's 
omnipotence,  to  have  fixed  bounos  to  the  sea,  Ps.  civ. 
9 ;  Job  xxvi.  10 ;  Prov.  viii.  29 ;  Jer.  v.  22. 

BOW,  a  kind  of  weapon  well  known.  The  Israel- 
ites had  many  very  expert  archers  among  their  troons. 
When  there  is  mention  in  Scripture  of  bending  the 
bow,  the  verb  tread  underfoot  is  generally  used ;  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  to  put  the  feet  upon  the  bow, 
to  bend  it.  [The  phrase  a  deceitful  how,  to  which 
the  people  of  Israel  are  compared,  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  57 ; 
Hos.  vii.  16.)  means  a  bow  which  shoots  the  arrow  in 
a  wrong  direction,  not  as  it  is  aimed ;  and  the  com- 
parison is  just,  because  Israel  swerved  from  the 
course  which  God  had  marked  out  for  them  and  di- 
rected them  to  pursue. 

In  2  Sam.  i.  18.  we  read  in  the  English  version. 
"Also  be  (David)  bade  them  teach  the  children  of 
Judah  fAc  ii*e  ojr  the  bow."  Here  the  words  "  tte  use 
of^  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  convey  a  sense  en- 
tirely false  to  the  English  reader.  It  should  be, 
**  teach  them  the  bow,"  i.  e.  the  tangofTvm  bow,  the 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  which  follows; 
and  which  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  bow, 
from  the  mention  of  this  weapon  in  verse  23.  This 
mode  of  selecting  an  inscripnon  to  a  poem  or  work 
is  common  in  the  East ;  so  m  the  Koran  the  second 
Sura  is  entitied  the  eaw^  firom  the  incidental  mention 
m  it  of  die  red  heifer,  comp.  Numb.  xix.  2.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  names  of^the  books  of  the  Fenta- 
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tench  in  tbe  Hebrew  Biblesy  are  mmtf  ^ejlrri  ward 
in  each  book.    *IL 

God  18  represented  in  Scripture  with  hie  bow  and 
anowB,.  as  warriors  and  conquerors  are  described, 
Hab.  iti.  9.  Tbe  Pernans,  in  Scripture  called  Elain- 
ites,  were  the  most  expert  archen  in  the  world.  See 
Wae,  muhinet  and  instrumenis  <if. 

BOWELS,  the  inward  parts  of  a  human  body. 
According  to  the  Jews,  these  are  the  seat  of  mercy, 
tenderness,  and  compassion ;  and  hence  the  Scrip- 
ture expressions  of  the  bowels  being  moved,  bowels 
of  mercy,  straitened  in  your  bowels,  ^c.  The  He- 
brews sometimes  place  wisdom  and  understanding 
also  in  the  bowels,  Job  xxxviii.  36;  Psal.  IL  10; 
Isaiah  xix.  3,  &c.  JThe  reason  of  this  is,  that  hawds 
is  ofl«i  put  by  the  Hebrew  writers  for  the  inierrud 
parta  generally,  tht  inner  fium,  and  so  also  for  heart 
as  we  use  it    R. 

BOX-TREE,  ^vovx\  Uuhur;  so  called  from  its 
flourisbing,  or  perpetual  viridity — an  eyersreen. 
Isuah  says,  **I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  ce- 
dar, the  shittah-tree,  and  the  mjnrtle,  and  the  oil-tree ; 
I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine,  and 
the  box-tree  together,"  ch.  xli.  19.  The  nature  of  the 
box-tree  might  lead  us  to  look  for  evergreens  among 
the  toregoin^^  trees,  and  perhaps  by  tracing  this  idea 
we  might  attain  to  somethmg  like  satisfaction  respect- 
ing^ them,  which  at  present  we  cannot  A  plantation 
or  evergreens  in  the  wilderness  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
the  import  of  this  passage.  The  contrast  between  a 
perpetual  verdure,  and  sometimes  universal  brown- 
ness,  not  enlivened  by  variety  of  tints,  must  be  very 
great ;  nevertheless  we  must  be  careful  not  to  group 
unnaturally  associated  vegetation. — Some  suppose  a 
species  of  cedar  to  be  meant 

BOZEZ,  the  name  of  a  rock  which  Jonathan 
climbed  up  to  attack  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  xiv.  4. 
It  was  situated  between  Myron  and  Michmash,  and 
fbrmed,  with  a  similar  rock  opposite,  called  Seveh,  a 
defile,  or  strait 

BOZKATH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Joshua  xv.  39;  2 
Kings  xxii.  1. 

BOZRAH,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  known  also  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Bostra.  In 
most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  it 
is  mentioned,  it  appears  as  a  cbief  city  of  the  Edom- 
ites ;  (Is.  xxxiv.  6 ;  kdii.  12 ;  Amos  i.  12 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
13, 22.)  only  in  Jer.  xlviii.  24.  it  is  named  among  the 
cities  of  Moab.  It  does  not  hence  follow,  that  we 
must  conmder  these  as  different  cities ;  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continual  ivars,  incursions  and 
conquests,  which  were  common  among  the  small 
kingdoms  of  that  region,  the  possession  ofparticular 
cities  often  passed  into  different  hands.  Thus  Sela, 
*i.  e.  Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  taken  from 
them  by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  (2  Kings  xiv.  7.j  is 
also  mentioned  by  Isaiah  among  the  Moiwitish  cities, 
xvi.  1.  Since  now  Bozrah  lay  not  in  tbe  original 
territory  of  the  Edomites,  i.  e.  south  of  Judea,  but 
north  of  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites,  in  Auranitis, 
or  Haouran ;  we  must  suppose  that  the  Edomites  had 
become  masters  of  it  by  conquest ;  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  taken  from  them  by  the  Moabites,  and 
held  for  a  time  by  these  latter. — ^Bozrah  lay  south- 
easterly fipom  Edrei,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bashan, 
and,  according  to  Eusebius,  twenty-four  Roman 
miles  distant  from  it;  with  this  agrees  also  the 
specification  of  Ptolemy.  The  Romans  reckoned 
Bozrah  to  deseit  Arabia ;  thus  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
•ays,  (xiv.  27,)  **  Arabia  has  among  her  towns  several 
large  cities,  asBo0t^^  and  Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia." 


Alexander  Severus  made  it  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
colony.  In  the  acts  of  the  Nicene,  Ephesian,  and 
Chalcedonian  synods,  mention  is  made  of  hiehopa  of 
Bozrah ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  an  important 
seat  of  the  Nestorians.  (See  Assemani's  Biblotn.  Ori- 
ent tom.  iJL  pt  ii.  p.  595,730.)  Abulfeda  calls  it  the 
chief  city  of  Auranitis,  or  Haouran.  And  even  at  the 
present  day,  according  to  Burckhardt,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  Haouran.  (Travels  in 
Syria,  &c.  p.  326.)  ^  Bozrah  is  situated,**  he  says. 
^  m  the  open  plain,  and  is  at  present  the  last  inhabited 
place  in  tne  south-east  extremity  of  the  Haouran ;  it 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  JtrakHa  Frovtndd,  and  is 
now,  including  its  ruins,  the  lar|[est  town  in  the 
Haouran.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  its  greatest  length 
being  from  east  to  west ;  its  cu'cumference  is  three 
ouarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  anciently  enclosed  by  a 
thick  wall,  which  gave  it  the  reputation  of  great 
strength.  Many  pans  of  this  wall,  especially  on  the 
west  side,  still  remain ;  it  was  constructed  with  stones 
of  a  moderate  size  strongly  cemented  toffether.  The 
principal  buildings  in  l^zrah  were  on  ue  east  mde, 
and  in  a  direction  from  thence  towards  the  middle  of 
the  town.  The  south  and  south-east  quarters  are 
covered  with  ruins  of  private  dwellings,  the  walls  of 
many  of  which  are  sdU  standing,  but  most  of  the  rooft 
have  fallen  in.  On  the  west  side  are  springs  of  fiiesh 
water;  of  which  I  counted  five  beyond  theprecincts 
of  the  town,  and  six  within  the  walls. — ^The  castle 
of  Bozrah  is  a  most  important  post  to  protect  the 
harvests  of  the  Haouran  against  the  hungry  Bedou- 
ins ;  but  it  is  much  neglected  by  the  pachas  of  Damaa- 
cus,  and  this  year  the  crops  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bozrah  have  l)een  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the 
horses  of  the  Aeneze,  a  tribe  encainped  in  the  vicin- 
ity.— Of  the  vineyards  for  which  Bozrah  was  cele- 
brated, and  which  are  commemorated  b^  the  Greek 
medals  of  the  oo2onia  BoHr<Bj  not  a  vestige  remains. 
There  is  scarcely  a  tree  id  the  nei^borhood  of  the 
toMm ;  and  the  twelve  or  fifteen  families,  who  naw 
inhabit  it,  cultivate  nothing  but  wheat,  barW,  horse- 
beans,  and  a  littie  dhourra.  A  number  of  nne  rose- 
trees  ffrow  wild  among  the  ruins  of  the  town,  and 
were  just  beginning  to  open  their  buds.**  The  an- 
cient importance  of  the  city  is  still  demonstrated  by 
the  ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  palaces ;  of  which 
Burckhardt  gives  a  fiiU  description.    *R. 

BRACELET,  an  ornamental  chain,  or  a  clasp,  made 
of  various  metals,  always  meant  to  adorn,  the  part  on 
which  it  was  worn.  [The  word  hraedet  comes  prop- 
erly firom  the  Latin  brachiaU,  meaning  an  ornament 
for  the  arm;  and  to  this  corresponds  the  Hebrew 
-i^cs,  tedmkL  This  is  too  common  to  need  any  de- 
scription. But  there  is  another  kind  of  ornament 
called  in  Hebrew  nnj^x,  isidddk,  or  mj^xK,  etsddah^  which 
is  also  often  rendered  braceUi  in  our  English  version ; 
sometimes  improperly.  The  Hebrew  words  come 
firom  a  root  which  rignifies  to  aiepy  to  undk ;  hence 
the  proper  eignification  seems  to  be  xfep-eAotn,  or 
foot-chain^  i.  e.  small  chains  which  the  oriental 
women  wear  fiistened  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ankles, 
so  as  to  unite  the  feet,  and  thus  cause  them  to  walk  in 
a  measured  pace ;  an  afifectntion  which  is  stronffly 
reproved  hy  isaiafa,  (iii.  16.)  who  describes  the  femuee 
of  Jerusalem  as  '*  walking  and  mincing  as  they  go, 
and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet*'  So  in  Uie 
enumeration  of  femue  ornaments,  Isa.  iii.  dO ;  and 
also  Num.  xxxi.  50,  where  the  Israelites,  after  having 
defeated  the  Midianites,  ofiTered  to  the  Lord  the 
*VM-chains,  and  Ivacelets,  rings,  esr-rings,**  etc.  taken 
from  the  enemy.    The  word  etoddoA,  however,  i 
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•cMMtioMf  10  have  been  taken  in  a  mere  jpmecal 
eeaeey  and  to  have  akR>  included  the  senie  of  ftrace- 
M ;  as  in  3  Sam.  i.  10,  wliere  the  Amalekite  wlio 
had  shun  Saul,  eaya,  that  he  took  off  the  bracelet 
{daddah)  that  wee  upon  the  arm  of  that  prince.  So 
the  Septuagint  here  has  nXiSava.  But  this  is  not  the 
qiecific  or  onial  meaninf^.  R.!  The  Chaldee 
properly  translates  it  eAouu  ^  tie  fooL  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Preedag.  lib.  ii.  cc^.  12.)  caUs  those 
silver  or  golden  circlets  that  women  put  about  their 
Inm,  niiag  ntffiOfpvqiovf^  i.  e.  fetters  or  bonds,  as  do 
other  proftne  audiors.  The  women  of  Syria  and 
Arabia  at  this  day  wear  great  rings  round  their  legs, 
to  which  are  ftsiened  many  other  lesser  rings,  which 
make  a  tinkling  noise,  like  little  bells,  when  they 
walk  or  stfar.  'Aeae  ringf  are  fixed  above  the  ankle, 
and  are  of  cold,  silver,  copper,  glass,  or  even  of  var- 
nished eartn,  according  to  the  substance  and  con- 
dition of  the  wearer.  The  princesses  wear  larse 
hollow  rings  of  sold,  within  which  are  enck)aed  little 
Mbbles,  tluK  tinkle.  Others  have  lesser  rincs  called 
Kdkidj  hung  round  them,  which  have  the  same 
effect.  The  laraer  circles,  or  rings,  are  open  in  one 
place,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  by  \riuch  they  pass  the 
small  of  the  lea  through  them.  (See  Dresses.) 
The  Egyptian  mdies  wore  also  very  valuable  leg- 
rings  ;  for  we  read  in  an  inscription  round  in  Spain, 
that  the  statue  of  Isis  had  ornaments  of  gold  on  its 
legs,  set  with  two  emeralds,  and  with  eleven  other 
precious  stones.  The  Roman  and  Grecian  women 
also  used  them.  Trimalchio,  (in  Petronius,)  speak- 
ing of  his  qxmse,  says,  See  what  she  wears  on  her 
len ;  FiieHg  muUeria  eompedes;  by  way  of  compliant 
at  ner  extravagance. 

BRAMBL^Judg.iz.1415.  The  word  nsM,  ^dd, 
which  IB  here  traiMlated  bramble,  is  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9. 
rendered  Aom.  The  most  proper  name  in  Englisli 
would  be  huckrikom.  The  LXX  and  Jooephus 
trsnalate  it  ^w^voc,  and  the  Vulgate  rhamnus,  Theo- 
donis  savs  the  riuunnus  is  the  largest  of  thorns,  and 
is  fiimished  with  the  most  dreadful  darts ;  and  Dios- 
eorides,  as  cited  by  Bochart,  remarks,  that  the  Afri- 
cans, or  Carthaginians,  called  the  rhamnus  *Aradtn, 
which  is  the  plural  of  the  Hebrew  tUatL  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  trees  of  which  Jejphthah  speaks,  we  are 
pretty  sure  of  most  of  them.  The  olive-tree,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  vine,  are  well  known;  and  the  bramble 
seems  to  be  very  well  chosen  as  a  representative  of 
the  original  aUtd;  for  probabiv  that  ve^table  should 
be  a  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  of  some  kmd,  (like  the 
thorn-apple,)  which  is  associated,  though  by  opposi- 
tion, with  the  vine,  &c.  That  this  atoa  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  burning,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
Psalmist.  The  bramUe  of  Britain  is  a  kind  of  rasp- 
berry ;  whether  this  aiad  of  Judea  is  of  the  same 
class,  we  do  not  determine.  Hasselquist  does  not 
mention  it ;  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  seems  to 
hint  at  a  diffisrent  kind  of  thorn.  Scheuchzer  gives 
the  preference  on  this  occasion  to  the  Rhamnui^  or 
ATaica  PaUwrui  Athene^  which  Hasselquist  selected 
fyr  the  crown  of  thorns  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  such  a  tree  is  required  as  may  well  denote 
a  tyrant ;  one  who,  instead  of  affording  shade  and 
shelter  to  such  as  seek  his  protection,  strips  them  of 
their  property,  as  a  bramole-bush  does  the  sheep 
which  come  near  it,  or  lie  down  under  its  shadow. 
At  the  same  time  this  tree  bein|^  associated  with 
those  which  bear  valuable  firuit,  it  should  appear 
■eoesaaiy  to  fix  on  some  bush  producing  firuit  also, 
as  roost  properly  answering  to  this  atad. 

While  tranaerihing  thia  article,  a  passage  in  Hol- 


land's transIatioD  of  Plutarch  occurred  to  our  recol* 
lection^  which  seems  admirably  illustrative  of  the 
above  idea  of  the  character  of  the  tree  whidi  should 
represent  the  otod^— which,  instead  of  afifor^&ag 
shelter,  should  strip  of  their  property  those  who 
sought  its  shade  and  protection*  <*  Whereupon  is 
thoueht  that  he  [Demosthenes]  forsook  his  colors 
and.  fled ;  now,  as  he  made  haste  away,  there  chanced 
a  bramble  to  take  hold  of  his  cassock  behind,  whereat 
he  turned  back  and  said  to  the  bramble, '  Save  my 
life,  and  take  my  ransom.' "  (Carpenter's  Scripture 
Natural  History^p.  428.) 

BRANCH.  The  prophets  give  this  name  to  the 
Messiah:  *' Behold  the  man,  whose  name  is  the 
Branch,"  says  Zechariah,  chap.  vi.  12.  also  chap,  iiu 
8.  ^^  Behold,  I  will  bring  lorth  my  servant  the 
Branch."  The  Vulgate  translates  Oriena.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Branch  of  the  house  of  David ;  he  is 
likewise  Onefw,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  ia 
risen  in  order  to  enlighten  us,  and  to  deliver  us  out 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  Messiab  is  likewise 
called  by  this  name  in  Isaiah  iv.  2 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5 } 
xxxiii.  15.  as  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  his  miraculous 
birth  of  a  virgin. 

BRASS  is  frequendy  mentioned  in  the  English 
Bible,  but  there  is  litUe  doubt  that  copper  is  in- 
tended ;  brass  being  a  mixed  metal,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Germans* 
The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  art.    See  Coppxa* 

BREAD,  a  word  which  in  Scripture  is  taken  for 
fi>od  in  general,  G^i.  iii.  19;  xviii.  5;  xxviii.  20; 
Exod.  ii.  20.  Manna  is  called  bread  from  heaveUf 
Exod.  xvi.  4. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  had  several  ways  of  baking 
bread ;  they  often  baked  it  under  the  ashes,  upon  the 
hearth,  upon  round  copper  plates,  or  in  pans  or  stoves 
made  on  purpose.  At  their  departure  out  of  Egvp|t, 
they  made  some  of  these  unleavened  loaves  for  their 
journey,  Exod.  xii.  39.  Elijah,  when  fleeing  from 
Jezebel,  found  at  his  head  a  cake,  which  had  been 
baked  on  the  coals,  (properly  upon  hot  stones,)  and  a 
cruse  of  water,  1  Kings  xix.  5.  The  same  prophet 
desired  the  widow  of  Sarepta  to  make  a  little  bread 
(cake)  for  him,  and  to  bake  it  under  the  ashes,  1 
iGngs  xvii.  13.  The  Hebrews  call  this  kind  of  cake 
uggo^ ;  and  Hosea  (vii.  8.)  compares  Ephraim  to 
one  of  them  which  was  not  turned,  but  was  baked 
on  one  side  only.  Busbequiu8(Con8tantinop.  p.  36.) 
says,  that  in  Bulgaria  this  sort  of  loaf  is  still  very 
common.  They  are  there  called  kvgacea*  As  soon 
as  they  see  a  guest  cominff,  the  women  immediately 
prepare  these  unleavened  loaves,  which  are  baked 
unaer  the  ashes,  and  sold  to  strangers,  there  being 
no  bakers  in  this  country. 

The  Arabians,  (D'Arvieux  Coutumes  des  Arabes^ 
cap.  xiv.)  and  other  eastern  people,  among  whom 
wood  is  scarce,  often  bake  their  bread  between  two 
fires  made  of  cow-dun^,  which  bums  slowly^  and 
bakes  the  bread  very  leisurely.  The  crumb  of  it  ia 
very  good,  if  it  be  eaten  the  same  day ;  but  the  crust 
is  black,  and  burnt,  and  retains  a  smell  of  the  fuel 
used  m  baking  it.  This  explains  Ezek.  iv.  9,  10^ 
12, 15.  which  is  extremely  shocking  to  the  generality 
of  readers.  The  Lord  commanos  this  prophet  to 
make  a  paste  composed  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  len- 
tils, millet,  and  fitches,  and  of  this  to  make  a  loaf^  to 
bake  it  with  human  excrements  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people.  The  prophet  expressing  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  this,  Goa  permittea  him  to  bake  it  with 
cow-dung,  instead  or  human  dung.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  Siat  it  was  Qed'sdesign  to  maka  the  prophat 
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dtt  xoBn^  dung ;  he  only  enjoined  him  to  bake  his 
bread  with  such  excrements:  but,  afterwards,  he 
allowed  him  to  bnke  it  with  cow«danff,  as  the  Ara- 
bians do.  See  Fukl,  and  the  extract  nom  Niebuhr 
below. 

The  Hebrews,  and  other  eastern  people,  have  a 
kind  of  oven,  called  tonour,  which  is  iixe  a  large 
pitcher,  of  gray  stone,  open  at  top,  in  which  they 
make  a  fire.  When  it  is  well  heated,  they  mingle 
flour  in  water;  and  this  paste  they  apply  to  the  out- 
side of  the  pitcher.  It  is  baked  in  an  instant,  and 
being  dried,  is  taken  off  in  thin,  fine  pieces,  like  our 
wafers.  The  orientals  believe  Eve's  oven  to  have 
been  of  this  kind ;  that  it  was  left  to  Noah,  and  they 
say  that  the  boiling  water  which  ran  over  from  it, 
occasioned  the  deluge ; — metaphorical  of  the  exten- 
sive spread  and  effects  of  her  sin. 

A  third  sort  of  bread  used  among  the  people  of 
the  East,  is  baked  (according  to  Corvieux)  m  a  great 
pitcher  half  full  of  certain  little  flints,  which  are 
white  and  blistering,  on  which  they  cast  the  paste  in 
the  form  of  little  flat  cakes.  The  bread  is  white,  and 
smells  well,  but  is  good  onlv  for  the  day  on  which  it 
is  baked,  unless  there  be  leaven  mingled  with  it  to 
preserve  it  longer.  This  is  the  most  common  way 
m  Palestine. 

(Another  kind  of  oriental  oven  consists  of  a  round 
e  in  the  earth ;  the  bottom  is  first  covered  over 
with  stones,  upon  which  fire  is  made ;  and  when  the 
atones  are  hot  enough,  the  coals  and  ashes  are  re- 
moved, and  the  dou^  laid  in  thin  flakes  upon  the 
hot  stones,  and  turned  several  times.  Such  are  the 
cake$  qfaUmeSf  1  Kinos  xix.  6.  In  Persia,  according 
to  Tavemier  and  Cnardin,  those  ovens  are  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ^ve  or  six  feet  deep. 
Sometimes  a  whole  sheep  is  thus  baked  or  roasted  m 
them,  by  hanffing  it  over  the  hot  stones  or  coals. 
Comn.  Jahn  d£.  Arch.  Pt  iL  p.  181,  Germ.  ed. 
§  140,  Am.  ed. 

Niebuhr  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
breod  and  the  mode  of  baking  it  in  the  East :  (De- 
script,  of  Arab.  p.  51.  Germ,  ed.)  "  The  Arabs  have 
different  ways  of  baking  bread.  On  board  of  the 
ship  in  which  we  took  passage  from  Djidda  to  Lo- 
faeia,  one  of  the  sailors  every  afternoon  prepared  as 
much  durrOf  i.  e.  made  it  into  dough,  as  was  neces- 
sary for  one  day.  Mean  time  the  oven  wos  heated. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  water-pot  bot- 
tom upwards,  about  three  feet  high,  without  a 
bottom,  plastered  over  thick  with  clay,  and  standing 
on  a  movable  foot-piece.  When  this  was  hot 
enough,  the  dough,  or  rather  the  cakes,  were  clapped 
upon  the  sides  or  the  oven  internally,  without  tiucing 
out  the  coals,  and  the  oven  was  then  covered.  The 
bread  was  afterwards  taken  out,  when,  for  a  Euro- 
pean it  was  not  half  baked,  and  so  eaten  as  warm  as 
possible.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  use  a  plate  of  iron 
for  baking  their  cakes  of  bread.  Or  they  lay  a  round 
lump  of  dough  among  hot  coals  of  wood  or  of 
camel's  dung,  and  cover  it  over  with  them  entirely, 
till,  as  they  suppose,  the  bread  is  enough  baked ; 
they  then  uiock  off  the  ashes  from  it,  and  eat  it  hot. 
The  Arabs  of  the  cities  have  ovens  not  unlike  our 
own.  These  also  are  not  without  wheat  bread.  It 
has  likewise  the  form  and  size  of  our  [German]  pan- 
cakes, (i.  e.  of  a  dough-nut,  or  a  middling-sized 
apple,)  and  is  seldom  sufliciently  baked.  The  other 
food  of  the  orientals  consists  chiefly  in  rice,  milk, 
butter,  cheimakj  or  thick  cream,  and  all  kinds  of  gar- 
den fruits.  Nor  have  they  any  deficiency  of  animal 
food."     In  another  place,  after  relating  the  same 


&ots,  diis  writer  remaj^  that  **  the  principal  suste- 
nance of  the  orientals  in  ceneral  is  new  bread,  just 
baked  in  this  manner ;  and  on  this  account  they  nir- 
nish  themselves  on  theirjoumeys  in  the  desert  es* 
pecially  with  meal.**    (Travels,  vol.  L  p.  234,  Germ. 

The  forms  given  to  bread  in  different  countries, 
however,  are  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
whether  it  be  required  to  sustain  keeping  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time ;  that  bread  which  is  to  be  eaten 
the  same  day  it  is  made,  is  usually  thin,  broad,  and 
flat;  that  which  is  meant  for  longer  keeping  is 
larger,  and  more  bulky,  that  its  moisture  may  not  too 
soon  evaporate.  So  rar  as  we  recollect,  the  loaves 
most  generally  used  among  the  Jews  were  round ; 
though  the  rabbins  say  the  shew-bread  was  square. 
We  have  representations  of  loaves  divided  into  twelve 
parts ;  we  cannot  afiirm,  that  the  loaf  used  by  our 
Lord  at  the  eucharist  was  thus  divided;  but  if  it 
were,  it  shows  how  conveniently  it  might  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  disciples ;  to  each  a  part.  We 
conceive,  too,  that  such  a  divided  loaf  gives  no  im- 
proper comment  on  the  passage,  **  We  being^  many 
are  one  bread'* — ^many  partakera,  each  having  hm 
portion  from  the  same  loaf^  1  Cor.  x.  17. 

Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites,  on  their  arrival  in 
the  promised  land,  **  to  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first 
of  their  dough,  for  a  heave-offering  in  their  genera- 
tions," Numb.  XV.  20.  These  first-fruits  of  bread,  or 
dough,  were  given  to  the  priest  or  Levite,  who  dwelt 
in  ^e  place  where  the  bread  was  baked ;  if  no  priest 
or  Levite  dwelt  there,  that  part  of  the  doufn  de- 
signed for  the  Lord,  or  his  minister,  was  Sirown 
into  the  fire,  or  the  oven.  The  quantity  of  bread  to 
be  given  for  first-fruits  was  not  settled  by  the  law ; 
but  custom  and  tradition  had  determined  it  to  be  be- 
tween the  fortieth  part  of  the  whole  mass  at  most,  and 
the  sixtieth  part  of^  the  mass  at  least  Phllo  remarks, 
that  something  was  set  apart  for  the  priest,  when- 
ever ^hey  kneaded,  but  he  does  not  say  how  much. 
Leo  of  Modena  tells  us,  that  the  modem  custom  of 
the  Jews  is,  when  the  bread  is  kneaded,  and  a  piece 
of  dough  made  as  big  as  forty  eggs,  to  take  a  small 
part  from  it,  and  make  a  cake,  wmch  is  instead  of 
the  first-fruits  appointed  by  the  law.  It  bad  been  a 
custom  to  give  mis  cake  to  the  priest ;  but,  at  Pires- 
ent,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fire,  to  be  consumed.  This 
is  one  of  the  three  precepts  which  should  be  ob- 
served by  the  women,  as  they  generally  make  the 
bread.  The  prayer  to  be  recited  by  them,  when  they 
throw  this  little  portion  of  dough  into  the  oven,  or 
the  fire,  is  as  follows : — *^  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord 
our  Gk)d,  the  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  sanctified 
us  by  thy  precepts,  and  hast  commanded  us  to  sepa- 
rate a  cake  of  our  dough." 

It  appears,  firom  several  places  of  Scripture,  that 
there  stood  constantly  near  the  altar  a  basket  full  of 
bread,  to  be  offered  with  the  ordinary  sacrifices, 
Exod.  xxix.  32 ;  Numb.  vi.  15.  Moses  forbids  the 
priests  to  receive  fix>m  the  hands  of  strangera  bread, 
or  any  thing  else  that  they  proposed  to  give ;  because 
all  these  giSs  are  corrupted,  Lev.  xxii.  25.  There 
are  different  opinions  concerning  the  meaning  of 
^is  law.  Some  think  that  under  the  name  of  bread, 
we  should  understand  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  and 
offerings,  because  the  victims  that  were  slain  are,  in 
Scripture,  sometimes  called  the  bread  of  God. 
Othera  imagine,  that  Qod  forbids  the  receiving  sacri- 
fices of  any  kind,  or  anv  real  offering  immediately 
fix>m  ^e  hands  of  infidel  people ;  but  that  he  oer- 
mita  the  reception  of  money  wherewith  to  purchasa 
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ofierings  and  victims.  Others  explain  it  literally,  of 
offenngs  of  flour,  bread,  or  cakes ;  that  none  of  these 
were  to  be  received  in  the  temple  from  the  hands 
of  idolaters,  or  infidels. 

God  threatens  to  break  the  staff  of  bread,  that  is, 
to  send  famine  among  the  Israelites,  Ezek.  iv.  16. 
Our  Saviour  says,  after  the  Psalmist,  ^  Man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  which  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,''  Matt.  iv.  4.  God 
can  sustain  us,  not  only  with  bread,  or  ordinary  food, 
but  with  any  thing  else,  if  he  think  fit  to  communi- 
cate a  nourishinff  virtue  to  it  Thus  he  fed  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  wudemess  with  manna ;  and  thus  five 
thousand  men  were  fed  with  hve  loaves,  distributed 
by  the  hands  of  Christ  end  his  apostles.  Bread  and 
water  are  used  for  sustenance  in  general,  Deut.  ix.  9, 
18,  &c.  *'  Bread  of  affliction,  and  water  of  afflic- 
tion,** (1  Kings  xxii.  27.J  are  the  same  as  a  Uttle  bread 
and  a  little  water,  or  pnson-bread  and  prison- water, 
prison  allowance ;  as  one  partakes  of  them  in  a 
season  of  affliction. 

As  the  Hebrews  generally  made  their  bread  very 
thin,  and  in  the  form  of  little  fiat  cakes,  or  wafers, 
tbey  did  not  cut  it  with  a  knife,  but  broke  it ;  which 
gave  rise  to  that  expression  so  usual  in  Scripture,  of 
breaking  bread,  to  signify  eating,  sitting  aowii  to 
table,  t&ing  a  repasL  In  the  institution  of  the 
eucharist,  our  Saviour  broke  the  bread  which  he  had 
consecrated ;  whence,  to  break  bread,  and  breaking 
of  bread,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  used  for  cele- 
brating the  eucharist 

The  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  bread  of  tears,  and 
the  bread  of  sorrows.  Psalm  xlii.  3;  cxxvii.  3. 
Meaning  continual  sorrow  and  tears,  instead  of  food ; 
or  which  make  us  lose  the  desire  of  eating  and 
drinking.  "^  Bread  of  wickedness,  bread  of  deceit," 
is  bread  acquired  by  fraudulent  and  criminal  prac- 
tjrf*s.    These  metaphors  are  very  energetic. 

Bread,  daily  ;  to  show  an  entire  dependence  on 
our  heavenly  Father's  care,  we  are  instructed  to  pny 
day  by  day  for  our  daily  bread,  Matt  vi.  11.  The 
Greek  word  i/not'atos,  nA^cten^,  used  by  the  evange- 
Hkls,  may  l>e  understood  as  opposed  to  7i$Qiovaios,  aw 
perfluous.  Many  commentators  include  in  this  pe- 
tition, a  prayer  for  the  daily  supply  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of^  the  believer  by  Divine  Grace,  as  well  as  a 
dally  BUfiply  for  his  temporal  need  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

Shew-breap,  (Heb.  bread  of  presence^)  was  bread 
otTvTcd  every  sabbath  day  to  Goa  on  the  golden  table 
i)i;iced  in  the  holy  place,  Exod.  xxv.  30.  The  He- 
l>rews  affirm,  that  the  loaves  were  square,  having 
rr>ur  sides,  and  covered  with  leaves  of^gold.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  in  memory  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  in  whose  names  the^  were  offered. 
They  must  have  been  quite  large,  smce  ^very  loaf 
WRM  composed  of  two  assarons  or  omers  of  fiour, 
which  make  about  ten  pints  S2-10ths.  The  loaves 
had  no  leaven ;  were  presented  hot  every  sabbath 
day,  the  old  loaves  being  taken  away,  which  were  to 
l>e*  eaten  by  the  priests  only.  With  this  offering 
there  was  salt  and  incense ;  and  even  wine,  accord- 
ing to  some  commentators.  Scripture  mentions  onlv 
«i)t  and  incense ;  but  it  is  presumed  wine  was  added, 
U'cause  it  was  not  wanting  in  other  sacrifices  and 
ntl'erings.  It  is  believed  t^  the  loaves  were  placed 
one  upon  the  other  in  two  piles,  of  six  each ;  and 
that  betwieen  every  loaf  there  were  two  thin  plates 
ti{  gold,  folded  back  in  a  semicircle,  the  whole  length 
of  them,  to  admit  sir,  and  to  hinder  the  loaves  from 
growing  mouldy.    These  golden  plates,  thus  turned 


in,  were  supported  at  theur  extremities  by  two 
golden  forks  which  rested  upon  the  ground,  Lev. 
xxiv.  5,  seq. 

As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
commentators  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
loaves  were  placed  upon  the  table,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  some  remarks  on  die  subject  The 
following  quotation  from  Lightfoot,  (of  the  Temple,) 
however,  may  be  previously  perused  with  advan- 
tage:— 

^  On  the  north  side  of  the  house,  which  was  on 
the  right  hand,  stood  the  shew-bread  table  of  two 
cubits  long,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  broad,  (Exod. 
xxv.  23.)  in  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  but  wanting  that 
half  cubit  in  iH-eadth  in  the  second  temple  (the  reason 
of  the  falling  short,  not  ^ven  by  them  that  give  the 
relation.)  It  stood  len^wise  in  its  place,  that  is, 
east  and  west,  and  had  a  crown  of  gola  round  about 
it,  toward  the  upmost  edge  of  it,  which  [see  Baal 
Hatt  in  Ex.  xxv.]  the  Jews  resemble  to  the  crown 
of  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  table  there  stood  con- 
tinually twelve  loaves,  which,  because  they  stood 
before  the  Lord,  were  called  Qoen  onS,  Matt.  xii.  4, 
*'j4Qrot  7rQo^io9»f,  the  bread  of  setting  before^  [the 
bread  of  presence,]  for  which  our  English  has  found 
a  very  fit  word,  calling  it  the  aheto-wead ;  the  man- 
ner of  making  and  placing  of  which  loaves  was 
thus,  says  Mamionides:  (in  Tamidin,T>er.  5.)  **Out 
of  foiir  and  twenty  hkd,  seah,  (three  of^  whicn  went 
to  an  ephah,|  that  is,  out  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat 
being  grouna,  they  sifled  out  (Lev.  xxiv.  5.)  four  and 
twenty  tenth-deals,  (Exod.  xvi.  36.)  or  omers,  of  the 
purest  fiour ;  and  that  they  made  into  twelve  cakes, 
two  omers  in  a  cake ;  or  die  fifth  part  of  an  ephah 
of  com  in  every  cake ;  they  made  the  cakes  sauare, 
namely,  ten  hand-breadths  long,  and  five  broaa,  and 
seven  fingers  thick. 

^  On  the  sabbath  they  set  them  on  the  table  in 
this  manner ;  four  priests  went  first  in  to  fetch  away 
the  loaves  that  had  stood  all  the  week,  and  other  four 
went  in  after  them  to  bring  in  new  ones  m  theur 
stead ;  two  of  the  four  last  carried  the  two  rows  of 
the  cakes,  namely,  six  a-piece,  and  the  other  two 
carried  in,  either  of  them,  a  golden  dish,  in  which  the 
firankincense  was  to  be  put,  to  be  set  upon  the 
loaves ;  and  so  those  four  that  went  to  fetch  out  the 
old  br^id,  two  of  them  were  to  carry  the  cakes,  and 
the  other  two  the  dishes ;  these  four  that  came  to 
fetch  the  old  bread  out  stood  before  the  table  with 
their  faces  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  four  that 
brought  in  the  new  stood  betwixt  the  table  and  the 
wall  with  their  &ces  towards  the  south ;  those  drew 
off  the  old  cakes,  and  these,  as  the  others  went  off, 
slipped  on  the  new,  so  that  the  table  was  never  with- 
out bread  upon  it,  because  it  is  said,  they  should 
stand  before  the  Lord  continually.  They  set  the 
cakes  in  two  rows,  six  and  six,  one  upon  another, 
and  they  set  them,  the  length  of  the  cakes  crossover 
the  breadth  of  the  table,  (by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  crown  of  gold  about  the  table  rose  not  above  the 
surface  of  it,  but  was  a  border  below  edging  even 
with  the  plaui  of  it,  as  is  well  held  by  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon, in  £xodus  xxv.]  and  so  the  cakes  lay  two  hand- 
breadths  over  the  table  on  either  side  ;  for  the  table 
was  but  six  band-breadths  broad,  and  the  cakes  were 
ten  hand-breadths  long ;  now  as  for  preventing  that 
that  which  so  lay  over  should  not  break  off,  if  they 
had  no  other  way  to  prevent  it,  (which  vet  they  had, 
but  I  confess  that  the  description  of  it  in  their 
authors  I  do  not  understand,)  yet  their  manner  of 
laying  the  cakes  one  upon  another  was  such  as  that 
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the  weifffat  rested  upon  the  table,  and  not  upon  the 
points  tnat  hung  over.  The  lowest  cake  of  either 
row  they  hud  upon  the  pUiin  table ;  and  upon  diat 
cake  they  laid  three  golden  canes  at  distance  one 
from  another,  and  upon  those  they  hud  the  next 
cake ;  and  then  three  golden  canes  again,  and  upon 
them  another  cake ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  save  only 
that  they  laid  but  two  such  canes  upon  the  fifUi  cake, 
because  there  was  but  one  cake  more  to  be  laid  upon. 
Now  these  which  I  call  golden  canes  (and  the  He- 
brews tall  them  so  also)  were  not  like  reeds  or  canes, 
perfectly  round  and  hollow  through,  but  they  were 
tike  canes  or  kexes  slit  up  the  midme ;  and  the  reason 
of  laying  them  thus  betwixt  coke  and  cake  was,  that 
by  their  nollowness  air  might  come  to  every  cake, 
and  all  might  tliereby  be  kept  the  better  from  mould- 
iness  and  corrupting;  and  thus  did  the  cakes  lie 
hollow,  and  one  not  touching  another,  and  all  the 
golden  canes  being  laid  so,  as  that  thev  lay  within 
me  compass  of  the  breadth  of  the  table ;  the  ends 
of  the  cakes  that  lay  over  the  table  on  either  side 
bare  no  burthen  but  their  own  weight. 

^  On  the  top  of  either  row  was  set  a  golden  dish 
with  a  handtul  of  frankincense,  which,  when  tlie 
bread  was  taken  away,  was  burnt  as  incense  to  the 
Lord,  (Lev.  xxiv.  7.|  and  the  bread  went  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  or  to  tne  priests,  as  their  portions  to  be 
eaten." 
So  far  this  learned  author 

This  is  a  representation  of  this  table,  as  usually 

acquiesced  in,  on  rab- 
binical authority.  The 
table  itself  is  a  parallel- 
ogram; in  the  middle 
stands  a  vase  with  its 
covering,  which  vase  is 
understood  to  contain 
incense ;  at  each  end  of 
the  table  stands  a  pile, 
formed  by  the  loaves 
of  shew-bread ;  tliis 
pile  is  upheld  by  gold- 
en prongs,  which  pre- 
vent the  loaves  from 
slipping   out    of  their 

E laces;  and  between  the  loaves  are  golden  pipes, 
dd  for  the  admission  of  air,  to  prevent  any  kmd  of 
mouldiness,  &c.  from  attaching  to  the  bread.  The 
reader  will  observe  the  great  height  of  these  piles. 
We  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  whoever 
originally  made  the  design  for  this  table ;  by  what 
aumority  could  he  place  on  these  prongs  the  head 
of  any  animal,  whether  ox  or  sheep  ?  or  was  it  in 
allusion  to  the  four  heads  of  the  cherub  ?  (as  there 
were  four  of  these  prongs,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
table.)  It  should  seem  to  be  the  head  of  a  young 
bull  ;--4)ut,  if  so,  if  there  were  really  any  tradition 
of  such  a  head,  might  it  not  become  the  origin  of 
that  calumny  which  reported,  that  the  Jews  wor- 
shipped an  om's  head  ?  (see  Ass ;)  for  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  calumny  does  not  say  a  complete  ass, 
but  the  head  of  an  ass ;  and,  possibly,  some  such 
mistake  nnAt  give  occasion  to  it : — for.  had  it  said 
an  ox^s  head,  the  report  had  not  been  rar  from  the 
truth,  if  this  representation  be  authentic.  However, 
that  must  rest  on  the  rabbins,  whose  accounts  are 
its  authoritias ;  or  on  whatever  authority  the  original 
designer  might  have  to  plead.  It  should  appear  by 
this  figure,  that  the  crown  of  carved  work  around 
the  rim  of  the  table  rose  above  the  superficial  level 
of  the  table ;  if  so,  as  Lightfoot  justly  remarks,  the 


loaves  could  not  exceed  it,  so  as  to  overhang  its  edse, 
but  must  be  confined  within  its  limits.  It  will  oe 
observed,  that  the  legs  of  this  table  are  distinct 
and  insulated ;  not  being  strengthened  by  a  rail, 
or  any  similar  connection  with  each  other,  in  any 
part 

As  the  foregoing  figure  has  no  authority  beside 
description,  we  have 
here  ^ven  a  representa- 
tion of  the  shew-bread 
table,  as  it  is  delineated 
on  the  arch  of  Titus,  but 
restored  to  somewhat  of 
its  true  appearance.  This 
shows  no  loaves  placed 
upon  it;  and  probably 
Titus  found  it  thus  va- 
cant, when  it  became  his 
prey  ;  but  it  shows  a  '^.up, 
standing  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  nearly,  or  altogeth- 
er, on  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  rabbins,  one 
of  tiie  piles  of  bread  should  be ;  and  in  fact,  in  such 
a  part  tnat  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  one  of 
those  piles,  without  removmg  the  cup.  We  observe, 
too,  nothing  of  the  supposed  golden  props,  or  sup- 
ports to  those  piles,  in  this  figure.  From  this  situa- 
tion of  the  cup  we  have  ventured  to  surmise  the 
possibility,  that  there  was  on  the  table  a  second  cup, 
(which  we  have  hinted  at  by  dotted  lines,)  in  a  part 
of  the  tabic  answerable  in  point  of  symmetry  to 
that  of  the  first  cup.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  sin- 
gle cup  might  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of 
the  taole ;  but  what  if  there  were  in  the  middle  a 
small  box  of  incense  and  a  cup  standing  on  each 
side  of  it  ? 

It  is  probable  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the 
manner  of  ranging  the 
loaves  in  this  engrav- 
iugf  which  appears  to 
differ  altogether  from 
the  rabbuiical  pile ; 
thai  supposing  tliem 
to  be  laid  one  upon 
another  iu  height ;  this 
supposing  them  to  be 
laid  by  tiie  side  of  one 
another  in  length. 

We  pntlipr  this  or- 
der of  the  loaves,  (1.) 
from  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  word  itself^  (t^p,  ireky)  wliich  our  translators 
certainly  understood  in  this  sense,  and  have  very 
properly  rendered,  in  Lev.  xxiv.  6.  "  two  rows,  six 
m  a  row" — not  two  piles,  six  in  a  pile ;  but  a  rotr, 
that  is,  at  length,  one  loaf  by  the  side  of  its  fellows. 
The  word  denotes  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  to  which  it  refers ;  so,  Prov.  ix.  2,  **  tfJs- 
dam  haih  furnished,  arranged  tht  provisions  on  the 
table ;  but  provisions  are  not  arranged  on  a  table  in 
piles,  one  upon  another ;  but  in  rows,  one  bv  the 
side  of  another,  or  one  row  before,  one  behind,  an- 
other. So,  Numb,  xxiii.  4,  "/  have  arranged  seven 
aUara ;"  surely  not  one  over  the  other,  but  in  a  line. 
It  denotes  also  an  army,  that  is,  rotes  of  soldiers, 
standing  side  by  side;  the  inference,  therefore,  is 
that  the  word  is  conclusive  a^nst  the  rabbinical  no- 
tion of  piles  of  shew-bread,  since  it  denotes  distribu- 
tions or  arrangements,  and  those  in  ranks  or  rows. 
(2.)  As  these  twelve  loaves  represented  an  ofiering 
from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  it  was  fit  that  each 
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tribe  should  be  equally  open  to  tbe  view  of  the  per- 
son to  whom,  as  it  was  understood,  the  present  was 
presented,  that  no  tribe  might  seem  to  be  slighted  or 
neglected ;  but  iu  piles  this  could  not  be,  as  the  under 
loiii*  would  necessarily  appear  pressed,  and  concealed 
by  tliose  above  it ;  consequently,  the  tribe  it  referred 
to  would  be  symbolically  injured  and  disgraced  by 
such  a  situation  of  its  representative.  (3.)  The  very 
construction  and  form  of  the  table,  as  it  appears  in 
the  arch  of  Titus,  shows  the  impossibihty  of  adopt- 
ing the  prongs  of  the  first  engraving  above,  because 
that  stem  which  reaches  from  the  table  to  the  ground, 
at  the  very  nearest  possible  situation  for  it  to  the  end 
of  the  table,  mu3t  have  run  down  directly  before  the 
leg  of  the  table,  (which  is  very  unlikely,  considering 
the  situation  of  the  eup,)  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  that  part  of  the  table  which  was  cut  away ;  and 
these  piles  could  not  be  placed  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  table  because  of  the  covercle  containing  in- 
cense, &c.  which  stood  there,  as  in  that  engraving. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  probability  leads  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  loaves  vrere  placed  in  two  rows,  six 
in  each  row;  that  they  were  of  a  certain  convenient 
breadth,  commensurate  to  the  surface  of  the  table, 
but  of  a  more  considerable  height,  as  suggested  by 
dotted  lines ;  and  they  might  he  as  much  higher, 
above  the  full  height  of  the  cup,  as  was  necessary. 
This  is  sumMwing  that  they  contained  the  whole 
quantity  of  nour  understood  to  be  allotted  to  them 
in  Leviticus.  They  might  resemble  our  half-peck 
or  peck  loaves ;  or  what  are  called  frridbff,  by  our 
bakers.  This  arrangement  of  the  loaves,  too,  admits 
perfectly  of  that  diminution  of  the  table  in  front, 
which  appears  in  what  we  have  considered  as  the 
authentic  representation ;  it  admits  also  a  place  for 
the  conjectural* cup  on  the  other  side  of  the  table; 
and  it  leaves  a  space  between  these  two  cups,  which 
might  be  occupied  by  something  else  to  complete 
the  table ;  such  as  incense,  salt,  £c.  It  is  indifferent 
to  this  arrangement,  whether  the  loaves  were  round 
or  square. 
This  plan  shows,  by  the  strong  lines,  what  were 

the  Bmits  of  the  table 
as  taken  by  Titus ;  and 
its  dotted  lines  hint  at 
its  limits  as  made  by 
Moses.  It  is  natural  to 
ask,  Who  directed  these 
alterations?  Did  they 
obtain  under  Solomon, 
the  Maccabees,  or  Herod  ?  They  seem  to  imply  a 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  one  snould  little  expect 
to  find  among  a  people  so  attached  as  the  Jews  were, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  ritual,  and  to  their  reli- 

S'ous  services.  Moses  seems  to  say,  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.) 
at  the  Israelites  furnished  the  loaves  presented  be- 
fore the  Lord ;  but  this  ought  to  be  understood  only, 
as  they  paid  {he  fint-fhiits  and  tenths  to  the  priests 
( wUcb  was  the  chief  of  their  income.)  And  or  these 
tenths  and  first-fruits  the  priests  took  wherewith  to 
make  the  ahew-hread,  ana  whatever  else  it  was  their 
duty  to  furnish,  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  In  the 
time  of  David,  (1  Chron.  ix.  32.]  die  Levites  of  the 
fimaily  cf  Kohatb  had  the  care  ot  the  shew-bread,  or, 
B8  it  18  called  in  the  Chronides,  '^the  bread  of  order- 
ing." Probably  the  Leidtee  baked  and  prepared  it ; 
but  the  priests  ofiered  it  before  the  Lord,  1  Chron. 
xxiiL  38.  However,  Jerome  says,  firom  a  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  priests  sowed,  reaped,  ground, 
kneaded,  and  baked  the  shew-biead. 
It  is  more  difiScult,  however,  to  ascertam  the  use 


of  the  shew-bread,  or  what  it  represented,  than  al- 
most any  other  emblem  in  the  Jewish   eoonomv. 
The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  has  the  following  remaivs 
on  the  subject  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lord%  supper : 
^  When  God  had  brought  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  resolving  to  manifest  himself  in  a  peculiar 
manner  present  among  them,  he  thought  good  to 
dwell  amongst  them  in  a  visible  and  external  man- 
ner ;  and,  therefore,  while  they  were  in  die  wilder- 
ness, and  sojourned  in  tents,  he  would  have  a  tent  or 
tabernacle  built,  to  sojourn  with  them  also.    This 
mystery  of  the  tabernacle  was  fully  understood  by 
the  learned  Nachmanides,  who,  in  few  words,  but 
pregnant,  expresseth  himself  to  this  purpose :  *  The 
mystery  of  the  tabernacle  was  this,  that  it  was  to  be 
a  place  for  the  Shekinah,  or  habitation  of  Divinity, 
to  be  fixed  in ;'  and  this,  no  doubt,  as  a  special  type 
of  God's  friture  dwelling  in  Christ's  human  nature, 
which  was  the  true  Shelunafa ;  but  when  the  Jews 
were  come  into  their  land,  and  had  there  built  them 
houses,  Grod  intended  to  have  a  fixed  dwelling-house 
also ;  and,  therefore,  his  movable  tabemacle  was  to 
be  turned  into  a  standing  temple.    Now,  the  taber- 
nacle, or  temple,  being  thus  as  a  house,  for  God  to 
dwell  in  visibly,  to  muce  up  the  notion  of  dwelling 
or  habitation  complete,  there  must  be  all  thin^ 
suitable    to    a  house  belonging  to  it.      Hence  m 
the  holy  place,  there  must  ne  a  table  and  a  can- 
dlestick,  because  this  was  the  ordinary  fiirniture 
of  a  room,  as  the  fore-commended  Nachmanides 
observes.  The  table  must  have  its  dishes,  and  spoons, 
and  bowls,  and  coven  belonging  to  it,  though  they 
were  never  used ;  and  always  furnished  with  bread 
upon  it    The  candlestick  must  have  its  lamps  con- 
tinually burning.    Hence  also  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinued fire  kept  in  this  house  of  God  upon  the  altar, 
as  the  focus  of  it;  to  which  notion,  I  conceive,  the 
prophet  Isaiah  doth  allude,  (chap.  xxxi.  9.^  '  Whose 
fire  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jenisal^n ;'  and 
besides  all  this,  to  carry  the  notion  stiU  further,  there 
must  be  some  constant  meat  and  provision  brought 
into  this  house;  which  was  done  in  the  sacrifices 
that  v^re  partly  consumed  by  fire  upon  God's  own 
altar,  and  partly  eaten  by  the  priests,  who  were  God*s 
family,  and  therefore  to  be  maintained    by  him. 
That  which  was  consumed  upon  God's  altar,  was 
accounted  God'b  mess,  as  appeareth  fix>m  Malachi, 
(i.  12.)  where  the  altar  is  called  God's  table,  and  the 
sacrifice  upon  it,  God's  meat :  '  Ye  say.  The  table 
of  the  Lora  is  polluted,  and  the  finit  tiiereof,  even 
his  meat,  is  contemptible.'    And  often,  in  the  law, 
the  sacrifice  is  caUed  God's  an^,  Uhem^  that  is,  his 
hnad  or  food.    Wherefore  it  is  fhrther  observable, 
that,  besides  the  flodi  of  the  beast  ofiered  up  in  sac- 
rifice, there  was  a  mincah.  that  is,  a  meat  or  radier 
bread-offering,  made  of  nous  and  oil ;  and  a  liba- 
men,  or  drink-offering,  which  was  tdways  joined 
with  the  daily  sacrifice,  as  the  bread  and  drmk  which 
was  to  go  along  with  Clod's  meat  Itwasalsostrietfy 
commanded,  that  there  should  be  salt  in  every  ssen- 
fice  and  oblation,  because  all  meat  is  unsavory  with- 
out salt,  as  Nachmanides  hath  here  also  well  ob- 
served: 'Because  it  was  not  honorable  that43od^i 
meat  should  be  unsavory,  without  salt'    Lastly^  all 
these  things  were  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar  only 
by  the  hoTy  fire,  which  came  down  fh>m  heaven, 
because  they  were  God's  portion,  and  therefore  to 
be  eaten  or  consumed  by  himself  m  an  extraordinary 
manner." 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  diew-bread  waseanen 
by  none  but  priests ;  nevertheless,  David,  ~ 
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ceired  •ome  of  these  loBves  jrom  ihe  higfa-priesl 
Abtmelecb,  axe  of  ibem,  without  scruple,  iu  hiB  ne- 
cessity ;  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6 — 9.)  and  our  Saviour  uses  his 
example  to  jimtify  the  apostles,  who  hod  bruised  eel's 
of  com,  and  were  eating  them  on  the  sabbath  day, 
Hatt.  xii.  3,  seq. 

BREAST,  BOSOH.  The  feronlea  in  the  Esse  are 
more  anziously  desirous  than  those  of  northern  cli- 
mates  of  a  full  dud  swelling  breast ;  in  fact,  tlicy 
study  tmbonpaint  of  B))peanince,  to  a  degree  uncom- 
mon amoDK  ourselves  i  and  what  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  might  be  called  an  elegant  slen- 
demess  of  shape,  they  consider  as  a  meagre  ajipear- 
They  indulge  these  notions  to 
s  necessary  to  premise  this,  befoi 


what  differently  from  our  public  translatioi 


Our  sister  ia  little,  and  ehe  liatli  i 
tM«asts;  being  at  ^  loo  younf 


What  sbaU  we  do   for  our  sist 
the  day  when  she  shsll  be  Bf 
(or? 
BuQioBOOM.  If  she  be  a  wall,  we  will  build  o 


If 


[rangei]  turrets  of  silver ; 
ihe  be  a  door-WBV,  we  will  frame 
around  her  panels  of  cedar. 
Bkiob.  I  am  a  wall  and  my  breasts    like 

Kiosks, 
Thereby  I  appeared  in  his  eyes  as 
one  wbo  oO'ercd  peace  [repote; 
NyoyBun/]. 

This  instaitce  of  self-approbation  is  peculiarly  in 
character  for  a  female  native  of  E(^pt;  in  which 
country,  Juvenal  sneeringly  Bays,  it    is  nothing  im- 

•»  see  the  breast  of  the  nurse,  or  mother, 

a  the  infant  ehe  suckles.  The  same  con- 
of  a  long  and  pendent  breast  it  maiked  in 
a  group  of  women  musicians,  foimd  by  Denon 
minted  in  the  tombs  on  the  moimlain  to  the  west  of 
Thebes ;  on  which  be  observes,  that  the  same  ia  the 
shape  of  the  lM>som  of  the  present  race  of  Egyptian 
females.  The  ideas  couched  in  these  verses  appear 
to  be  these,  "  Our  sister  is  quite  young,"  says  the 
bride ;— "  But,"  says  the  bridegroom, "  ahe  is  upright 
as  B  wall ;  and  if  her  breasts  do  not  project  beyond 
her  person,  as  Kiosks  project  beyond  a  wall,  we  will 
ornament  ber  dress  {heoJ-dress  F]  in  tlie  most  mag- 
nificent manner  with  turret-siiaood  diadems  of  sU- 
ver."  This  pvtm  occasion  to  Uie  reflectitxi  of  the 
bride,  underuood  to  be  speaking  to  herself  aside — 
"As  my  sister  is  compared  to  a  wall,  I  also  in  my 
person  am  unri^t  as  a  wall ;  but  I  have  this  further 
advantage,  tnat  my  bosom  is  ample  and  full,  as  a 
Kiosk  projectiDR  IwyoDd  a  wall ;  and  though  Kit»ks 
ofier  repose  and  mdulgence,  yet  my  bosom  oSers  to 
my  spouse  iofimiely  more  effectual  enjoyment  than 
they  do."  This,  it  may  be  conjectured,  is  the  sraple 
ideaof  the  passage;  the  difference  being  that  turrets 
are  built  on  the  lop  of  a  wall ;  Kiosks  project  from 
the  front  of  it  The  name  Kioek  is  not  restricted  lo 
this  construction,  bat  includes  most  of  what  are 
commoidy  called  Butmner-houses  or  pavilions.  [This 
etposition  forme  a  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's  tianslotjan 
of  the  whole  book  of  Canticles,  which  is  inserted 
under  ^bat  aniele.  Sea  the  renoiks  ther*  pre- 
fixsd.    R. 
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I.  BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor 
to  protect  the  heart.  The  breaslplale  of  God  is 
righteousness,  which  renders  Ills  whole  conduct  un- 
assailable to  any  accusation.  Christians  arc  exhorted 
to  take  to  themselves  "the  breiiBtplate  of  righteous- 
ness," (E[^.  n.  14.)  and  "the  breastplate  of  liiith  and 
love,"  1  Thess.  v.  8.  Being  clothed  w'uli  these 
graces,  tliey  will  be  able  to  rtsist  their  eueinics,  and 
quench  all  the  tiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one ;  a 
beautiful  simile. 

II.  BREASTPLATE,  a  piece"  of  embroiiiery 
about  ten  inches  square,  (Exod.  xxvili.  1.5,  seq.)  of 
very  rich  work,  which  tiie  high-priest  wore  ou  his 
breast.  It  was  made  of  two  pieces  of  the  same  rich 
eiiibroidercd  stuff  of  whicii  tlic  cphod  ivos  mode, 
having  a  front  and  a  lining,  and  foriniiig  a  kiud  of 
purse,  or  bag,  in  which,  according  to  tlie  rabbin?, 
the  Urim  and  Thuinmiiu  were  enclosed.  The  fi'ont 
of  it  was  Bet  witii  tn'elve  girecious  stones,  on  each  of 
which  was  engraved  tile  name  of  one  of  the  tribes. 
They  were  placed  in  four  rows,  and  divided  from 
each  other  by  the  Uttle  golden  squares  or  partitions 
iu  which  they  were  set,  according  to  the  following 


The  names  given  to  the  stones  here  are  not  free 
from  doubt,  for  we  are  very  imperfecdy  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  natural  science.  The  brMStptaia 
was  fastened  at  the  four  comers ;  those  on  the  top 
to  each  shoulder,  by  a  golden  book,  or  ring,  at  the 
end  of  a  wreotlwd  chain ;  those  below  to  the  sirdle 
of  the  cphod  by  two  strings  or  ribands,  which  also 
had  two  rings  and  hooka,   This  ornament  was  never 
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to  be  severed  from  the  priestly  garments;  and  it  was 
called  ^  the  memorial,  (Ex.  xxviii.  15.)  being  de- 
signed to  remind  the  priest  how  dear  those  tribes 
should  be  to  him,  whose  names  he  bore  upon  his 
heart.  It  was  also  named  the  ^  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment," probably  because  by  it  was  discovered  the 
judgment  and  the  wiU  of  God ;  or  because  the  high- 
priest  who  wore  it  was  the  fountain  of  justice,  and 
put  on  this  ornament  when  he  exercised  his  judicial 
capacity  in  matters  of  great  consequence,  which 
concerned  the  whole  nation.  Compare  Urim  and 
Thummim. 

BRIDE,  a  new-married  female.  In  the  typical 
language  of  Scripture,  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  to 
the  church  is  energetically  alluded  to  in  the  ex- 
pression, "the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,"  Rev.  xxi.  9. 
Sec  Marriage,  and  Canticles. 

BRIDEGROOM,  see    Marriage,   and    Cakti- 

CLES. 

BRIERS,  see  Thorns. 

BRIMSTONE,  a  well  known  substance,  extremely 
inflammable,  that  may  be  melted  and  consumed  by 
fire,  but  not  dissolved  in  water.  God  destroved  the 
cities  of  the  plain  by  raining  upon  them  nre  and 
brimstone,  Gen.  xix.  24.  The  wicked  are  threatened 
with  this  puuishment,  Psal.  xi.  6 ;  Rev.  xxi.  8. 

BROOk,  properly  torrent,  in  Greek,  XiiitaC'i>og ; 
in  Hebrew,  ^m  nachal,  A  brook  is  distinguished  from 
a  river,  for  a  river  flows  at  all  times,  but  a  brook  at 
some  times  only ;  as  afler  great  rains,  or  the  melting 
of  snows.  As  the  Hebrew  nacktd  siniifies  a  valley, 
as  well  as  a  brook,  one  Is  often  used  tor  the  other ; 
as  the  brook  of  C^erar,  for  the  valley  of  Gerar.  But 
this  ambiguity  is  of  little  consequence,  since  gene- 
rally there  are  brooks  in  valleys. 

BROTHER  is  taken  in  Sicripture  for  any  rela- 
tion, a  man  of  the  sanote  country,  or  of  the  same  na- 
tion, for  our  neighbor,  for  a  man  in  general.  It  is 
probable  that  James,  Joses,  and  Judas,  (Matt  xxvii. 
56.)  though  called  brethren  of  Jesus,  were  not  strictly 
his  natural  brothere ;  but  (according  to  the  usa^e  of 
the  Hebrews,  in  extending  names  of  affection  from 
the  proper  kin  to  which  mey  accurately  applied,  to 
more  distant  relatives)  cousins.  James  and  Joses 
were  sons  of  Mary,  (certainly  not  the  Virgin,)  Matt 
xxvii.  50.  James  and  Judas  were  sons  of  Aljpheus, 
(Luke  vi.  15, 16.)  and  Alpheus  is  most  probably  Cle- 
ophof),  husband  of  Mary,  sister  of  the  Virgin,  John 
xix.  25.  Brother  is  one  of  the  same  nation  (Rom. 
Lx.  3,  &c.)--one  of  the  some  faith,  (first  Epistle  of  St 
John,)  one  of  the  same  nature,  Heb.  ii.  17.  Thus 
we  see  a  regular  gradation  in  the  application  of  the 
word  brother  in  Scripture,  and  most,  perhaps  all, 
languages  employ  some  equivalent  extension  of  it 
We  say  in  English,  a  brother  of  the  same  trade — a 
brother  of  the  some  color — "brother  black,"  &c.  Of 
the  same  disposition — "brotiier  miser."  Of  the 
same  vice— "brother  thief,"  &c.  And  to  express 
many  other  ideas  of  similarity,  we  often  attach 
meanings  no  leas  extensive  to  this  word,  than  are  de- 
noted by  it  when  it  occura  in  its  loosest  sense  in  holy 
writ 

By  the  law,  the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  with- 
out children  was  obhged  to  marry  the  widow  of 
the  deceased,  to  raise  up  children  to  him,  that  his 
name  and  memory  might  not  be  extinct  See 
Marriage. 

BUBASTIS,  a  famous  dty  of  Egypt  Ezekiel 
(xxx.  170  calls  it  I^beseth.  It  stood  on  the  eastern 
shore  of^  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile.     See  Pi- 

BrSETH. 


BUCKET,  see  Water. 

BUCKLER.  (See  Arms,  Armor.)  It  was  a  de- 
fensive pieceof  armor,  of  the  nature  of  a  shield;  and 
is  spoken  figurativelyof  God,  (2  Sam.  xxii.  31;  Ps« 
xviii.  2,  30 ;  Prov.  ii.  7.)  and  of  the  truth  of  God^ 
Ps.  xci.  4. 

To  BUILD.  In  addition  to  the  proper  and  literal 
signification  of  this  word,  it  is  used  with  reference 
to  children  and  a  numerous  posterity.  Sarah  desires 
Abraham  to  take  Hagar  to  wife,  that  by  her  she  may 
be  builded  up,  i.  e.  have  children  to  support  her 
family,  Gen.  xvi.  2.  The  midwives  who  refused 
obedience  to  Pharaoh's  orders,  when  he  commanded 
them  to  put  to  death  all  the  male  children  of  the 
Hebrews,  were  rewarded  for  it;  God  built  them 
houses — ^gave  them  a  numerous  posterity,  says  Cal- 
met  But  some  think  the  passage  signifies  that  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  were  established  by  the 
numbers  of  children  which  the  midwives  saved. 
The  LXX  read,  "  they  (the  midwives)  made  them- 
selves houses,"  more  extensive  than  mere  families ; 
and  Josephus  says,  they  were  Egyptian  women ;  if 
so,  the  phrase  expresses  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
or  great  fortunes,  Exod.  i.  21.  [This  last  is  the  more 
probable  meaning.    R. 

BUL,  the  eighth  month  in  the  Hebrew  calendar, 
afterwards  calted  Marchesvan ;  answering  nearly  to 
our  October,  O.  S.  According  to  some,  (which  is 
the  more  probable  supposition,)  it  corresponded  to 
the  lunar  month  from  the  new  moon  of  November 
to  that  of  December.  The  name  signifies  rain 
month.  It  is  the  second  month  of  the  civil  year, 
and  the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It 
has  twenty-nine  days.  (See  Jewish  Caleicdar.)  We 
only  find  the  name  Bui  in  1  Kings  vi.  38.  under  the 
reign  of  Solomon. 

SULL,  Bullock.  This  animal  was  reputed  clean, 
and  was  senerally  used  in  sacrifice.  The  Septua- 
dnt  and  Vulgate  ofien  use  the  word  ox;  compre- 
hending under  the  word  rather  the  species,  than  the 
sex  or  quality,  of  the  animal ;  like  our  word  buUodu 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  general,  never  mutilated 
any  creature ;  and  where  in  the  text  we  read  ox,  we 
are  to  understand  a  bull.  Lev.  xxii.  24. 

The  beauty  of  Joseph  is  compared  to  that  of  a 
bullock.  The  Egyptians  had  a  particular  veneration 
for  this  animal ;  they  paid  divine  honors  to  it ;  and 
the  Jews  are  supposed^  to  have  imitated  them  in  their 
worship  of  the  golden  calves.  Jacob  reproaches  his 
sons,  Simeon  and  Levi,  for  having  dug  down  the 
wall  of  Oie  Sichemites ;  but  the  LaX  translate  the 
Hebrew,  ^for  hamstringing  a  bull,"  Gen.  xlix.  6. 
Many  of  the  ancient  fathera  explained  this  passage 
ot  Christ,  and  referred  it  to  his  being  put  to  death 
by  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  signifies  either  a  wall  or 
a  bull.  Bull,  in  a  figurative  and  allegorical  sense,  is 
taken  for  powerful,  fierce,  insolent  enemies.  **  Fat 
bulls  (bulls  of  Biuhan)  surrounded  me  on  everv 
side,'*  says  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  xxii.  12.  and  Ixviu. 
30.  '*  Rebuke  the  beast  of  the  reeds,  the  multitude  of 
the  bulls  ;**  Lord,  smite  in  thy  wrath  these  animals 
which  feed  in  large  pastures,  these  herds  of  bulls. 
And  Isaiah  says,  (chap,  xxxiv.  7.)  ''The  Lord  shall 
cause  his  victims  to  be  slain  in  the  land  of  Edom,  a 
terrible  slaughter  will  he  noake,  he  will  kill  the  uni- 
corns, and  the  bulls,"  meaning  dioee  proud  and  cruel 
princes  who  oppressed  the  weak. 

BURDEN,  a  heavy  load.  The  word  is  common- 
ly used  in  the  prophets  for  a  disastrous  prophecy. 
The  burden  of  BaWlon,  the  burden  of  Nmeveh,  of 
Moab,  of  Egypt    The  Jews  asking  Jeremiah  cap* 
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tioudy,  What  was  the  burden  of  the  Lord?  he 
answered  them,  You  are  that  burden ;  you  are,  as  it 
were,  insupportable  to  the  Lord ;  he  will  tlirow  you 
on  the  ground,  and  break  you  to  pieces,  and  you 
shall  become  the  reproach  of  tlie  people,  Jer.  xxiii. 
33 — 40.  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea 
(Isaiah  xxi.  1.)  is  a  calamitous  prophecy  against 
Babylon,  which  stood  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
watered  as  by  a  sea ;  and  which,  rrom  being  great 
and  populous,  as  it  then  was,  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  a  solitude.    See  Babylon. 

The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision,  (Isaiah  xxii. 
1.)  is  a  denunciation  against  Jerusalem,  called,  by 
way  of  irony,  "  The  Valley  of  Vision,"  though  it 
stood  on  an  eminence.  It  is  called  "of  Vision,"  or 
"  of  Moriah,"  because  it  is  thought  that  on  mount 
Moriah  Abraliam  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The 
burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south,  (Isa.  xxx.  6.)  evi- 
dently respects  Judea,  but  we  cannot  perceive  on 
what  account  it  has  this  inscription.  It  may  be,  that 
copiers  supplied  it ;  for  it  seems  to  make  no  sense 
with  the  context,  but,  on  the  contrary,  interrupts  and 
suspends  it.  The  text  may  be  thus  read,  (ver.  4,  5.) 
— ^The  Jews  sent  their  ambassadors  as  far  as  Tanis 
and  Hanes ;  but  thev  were  confounded  when  they 
saw  that  these  people  were  not  in  a  condition  to  as- 
sist them.  (The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south.) 
Thev  went,  I  say,  **into  the  laud  of  trouble  and  an- 
guish, from  whence  come  the  young  and  old  lion, 
the  viper  and  fiery  flying  serpent ;  they  will  carry 
their  riches  upon  the  shoulders  of  young  asses,  and 
their  treasures  upon  tlie  bunches  of  camels,  to  a 
people  that  shall  not  profit  them."  It  may  then  be  a 
marginal  note  or  inscription,  crept  into  tlie  text,  and 
drawn  from  the  mention  of  the  beasts  of  burden 
that  go  down  to  Egypt,  i.  e.  the  south. — Zechariah 
says,  (xii.  3.)  ^  In  that  day  will  I  make  Jerusalem  a 
burdensome  stone  for  all  people.  All  that  burden 
themselves  with  it  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  though  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  be  gathered  together  agtiinst 
it."  Those  that  would  lift  it  shall  be  hurt  [strain 
themselves]  by  it.  All  nations  around  Jerusalem 
tried  their  strength  against  it ;  the  Assyrians,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  ^c.  but  all 
tliese  had  been  hurt  by  the  Jews.  They  have  taken 
the  city,  it  is  true,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  vic- 
tory by  their  losses.  Jerome  observes,  that  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Palestine, *there  was  an  old  cus- 
tom, which  continued  even  to  his  time,  to  have  great 
and  heavy  round  stones,  which  the  young  people 
lifted  up  as  hi^  as  they  could,  by  way  of  exercise, 
and  to  try  theu*  strength.  He  assures  us,  moreover, 
that  in  the  citadel  at  Athens,  near  the  statue  of  Mi- 
ner\'n,  be  had  seen  an  iron  ball  of  very  great  weight, 
and  which  he  could  not  move  but  with  difficulty, 
with  which  they  heretofore  used  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  athlets,  that  their  powers  might  be  known, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  too  uneaually  matched. 
Many  diink  that  "the  stone  of  Zoheteth,"  (1  Kings 
1.  9. 1  was  one  of  these  stones  of  burden  ;  and  Ec- 
clesiastic us  (vi.  21.)  alludes  to  this  custom,  when  he 
says,  "She  will  Ue  upon  him  as  a  mighty  stone  of 
trial,  and  he  will  cast  her  fi'om  him  ere  it  be  long." 
The  weight,  or  burden  of  the  day,  (Matt.  xx.  12.) 
expresses  the  labor  and  toil  of  the  day,  during 
many  hours,  especially  the  meridian  heat 

BURIAL.  The  Hebrews  were,  at  all  times,  very 
careful  in  the  burial  of  their  dead ;  to  be  deprived  of 
burial,  was  thought  one  of  the  greatest  dishonors,  or 
causes  of  unhappiness,  that  could  befall  any  man ; 
(E2ccl.  yi.  3.)  being  denied  to  none,  not  even  to  ene- 


mies ;  but  it  was  witliheld  fi'om  self-murderers  till 
after  sunset,  and  the  souls  of  such  persons  were  be- 
lieved to  be  plunged  into  helL  This  concern  for 
burial  proceeded  from  a  persuasion  of  the  souVa  un- 
mortality.  Jeremiah  (viii.  2.)  threatens  the  kings, 
priests,  and  false  prophets,  who  had  adored  idols, 
lliat  their  bones  should  be  cast  out  of  their  graves, 
and  be  thrown  like  dung  upon  the  earth.  The  same 
prophet  foretold  that  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  who 
built  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  who  aban- 
doned himself  to  avarice,  violence,  and  all  manner 
of  vice,  anioug  other  severe  punishments,  should  l)e 
buried  with  "the  burial  of  an  ass;"  that  he  should 
\ye  cast  out  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  ch.  xxii.  18, 19.  It  is  observed,  (2  Mace, 
v.  10.)  that  Jason,  who  had  denied  the  privilege  of 
burial  to  many  Jews,  was  hunself  treated  in  the  same 
manner;  that  he  died  in  a  foreign  land,  and  was 
thrown  like  carrion  upon  the  earth,  not  being  laid 
even  in  a  stranger's  grave.  Good  men  made  it  part 
of  their  devotion  to  inter  the  dead,  as  we  see  by  the 
instance  of  Tobit. 

A  remarkable  expression  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps. 
cxli.  7.)  appears  to  have  much  poetical  heightening 
in  it,  which  even  its  author,  in  all  probability,  did  not 
mean  should  be  accepted  literally ;  while,  neverthe- 
less, it  might  be  susceptible  of  a  literal  acceptation, 
and  is  sometimes  a  fact.  He  says,  "  Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  when  one  cutteth 
and  cleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth."  This  seems  to 
be  strong  eastern  painting,  and  almost  figurative 
language ;  but  that  it  may  be  strictly  true,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  demonstrates: — "At  five  o'clock  we 
left  Garigana^  our  journey  being  still  to  the  east- 
ward of  north  ;  and,  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  even- 
ing, arrived  at  the  village  of  tliat  name,  whose  in- 
habitants had  all  perished  with  hunger  the  year  be- 
fore ;  thtir  wretched  bones  being  aU  unburiedand  scat^ 
tered  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  village 
formerly  stood.  We  encamped  among  the  bones  of 
the  dead ;  no  space  could  be  found  fi*ee  from  them  ; 
and  on  the  2J}d,  at  six  in  the  morning,  full  of  horror 
at  this  miserable  s]>ectacle,  we  set  out  for  Teawa  ; 
this  was  the  seventh  day  from  Ras  el  Feel.  After 
an  hour's  travelling,  we  came  to  a  small  river,  which 
still  had  water  standing  in  some  considerable  pools, 
although  its  banks  were  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
shade."  (Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  349.)  The 
reading  of  this  account  thrills  us  with  horror ;  what 
then  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  ancient 
Jews  at  such  a  sight  ? — when  to  have  no  burial  was 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  calamities ;  when  their 
land  was  thought  to  be  polluted,  in  which  the  dead 
(even  criminals)  were  in  any  manner  exposed  to 
view  ;  and  to  wlioni  the  very  touch  of  a  dead  body, 
or  part  of  it,  or  of  any  thing  that  had  touched  a  dead 
body,  was  esteemed  a  defilement,  and  required  a 
ceremonial  ablution  ? 

There  was  nothing  determined  imrticularly  in  the 
law  as  to  the  place  of  burying  the  dead.  There 
were  sepulchres  in  town  and  country,  by  the  high- 
ways, in  gardens,  and  on  mountidns ;  those  belong- 
ing to  tlie  kmes  of  Judah  were  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  king's  gardens.  Ezekiel  intimates  that  they  were 
dug  under  the  mountain  upon  which  the  temple 
stood  ;  since  God  says,  that  in  future  this  holy  moun- 
tain should  not  be  polluted  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  kings.  The  sepulchre  which  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  had  provided  for  himself,  and  in  which  he 
placed  our  Saviour's  body,  was  in  his  garden  ;  that 
of  Rachel  was  adjacent  to  the  highway  firom  Jem- 
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nlem  to  Bethlehem.  That  of  the  Maccabees  was 
at  ModiD,  upon  an  eminence,  whence  it  was  visible 
at  a  great  distance  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  kings 
of  Israel  had  their  burying-places  in  Samaria. 
Samuel  was  interred  in  his  own  house,  (I  Sam.  xxv. 
1.)  Moses,  Aaron,  Eleazar  and  Joshua  were  buried 
in  mountains ;  Saul  and  Deborah  (Rebekah's  nurse) 
were  buried  under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  tlie  sepulchres  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  in  the  valley  of  Kidron.  Here  likewise  was 
the  burying-place  for  foreigners. 

[The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  etc.  (p.  207.)  ma^  cast  some 
Ugiit  on  the  Hebrew  modes  of  bunal:  **  While 
viking  out  one  evening,  a  few  fields  distance  from 
Deir  el  Kamr,  with  the  son  of  my  host,  to  see  a  de- 
tached garden  belonginff  to  his  father,  he  pointed 
out  to  me,  near  it,  a  smcul,  solid  stone  buildmg,  ap- 
parently a  house ;  very  solenmly  adding,  ^  Kahhar 
oeityj — the  sepvUhrt  of  my  famUxf,^  It  held  neither 
door  nor  wmdow.  He  then  durected  my  attention 
to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  buildings  at  a 
distance ;  which  to  the  eye  are  exactly  like  houses, 
but  which  are  in  fact  family  mansions  for  the  dead. 
They  have  a  most  melancholy  appearance,  which 
made  hini  shudder  while  he  explained  their  use. 
They  seem,  by  their  dead  walls,  which  must  be 
opened  at  each  several  interment  of  the  members  of 
a.  family,  to  say,  *  This  is  an  unkindly  house,  to  which 
visitors  do  not  willingly  throng;  out,  one  by  one, 
they  will  be  forced  to  enter ;  and  none  who  enter 
ever  come  out  again.'  Perhaps  this  custom,  which 
prevails  iiere  and  in  the  lonely  neighboring  parts  of 
the  moimtains,  may  have  been  of  great  antiquity, 
and  may  serve  to  explain  some  Scripture  phrases. 
The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  ^  in  his  house  at 
Ramah  r  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1.)  it  could  hardly  be  in  his 
dwelling-bouse.  Joab  ''was  buried  in  his  own  house 
in  the  wilderness ;"  1  Kin^  ii.  34.  This  was  '*  the 
house  appointed  for  all  livmg,"  Job  xxx.  23.  Carp- 
zov  remarks,  (Apparat.  p.  643.)  *  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  sepulchres  were  in  the  houses 
ilicnis<.*lves,  and  under  the  roof;  and  we  are  there- 
f^->rc  rather  to  understand  by  the  term  every  thing 
which  l)e1ongs  or  appertains  to  the  liouse,  as  a  court 
or  ^rden,  in  a  corner  of  which  perhaps  such  a 
monument  was  erected.'  The  view  of  these  sepul- 
ciiml  houses  at  Deir  el  Kamr  puts  the  matter  be- 
yond conjecture."    R. 

The  Jews  call  what  we  term  a  church-yard  or 
renietcr>',  "the  house  of  the  living,"  to  show  their 
belief  of  the  inunortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
rc5urrection  of  tlie  body;  and  when  tliey  come 
thither  l»earing  a  corpse,  they  address  themselves  to 
those  who  lie  there,  as  if  they  were  stiD  alive,  say- 
ing, "Blt»swd  be  the  Lord  who  hath  created  you, 
ftMl  yon,  brought  you  up,  and  at  last,  in  his  justice, 
taken  you  out  of  the  world.  He  knows  the  number 
of  you  all,  and  will  in  time  revive  you.  Blessed  be 
the'  Lord  who  causeth  death,  and  restoreth  life." 
(Buxtorf,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  xxxv.)  Their  respect  for 
sepulchres  is  so  great,  that  they  build  synagogues 
and  oratories  near  those  of  great  men  and  prophets, 
and  ^  and  pray  near  them.  The  rabbins  teach, 
that  It  18  not  lawful  to  demolish  tombs,  nor  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  the  dead,  by  burying  another 
corpse  in  the  same  grave,  even  after  a  long  time  ; 
nor  to  carry  an  aqueduct  across  the  conmion  place 
of  borial ;  nor  a  highway ;  nor  to  go  and  gather 
wood  there,  nor  to  suffer  cattle  to  feed  there.  When 
the  Jews  come  with  a  funeral  to  a  burying-place. 


they  repeat  the  blessing  directed  to  the  dead,  ai 
above  mentioned ;  the  body  is  then  put  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  if  it  be  a  person  of  consideration,  a 
kind  of  funeral  oration  and  encomium  is  made 
over  him.    This  being  done,  they  walk  round  the 

gave,  reciting  rather  a  long  prayer,  beginning  with 
eut  xxxii.  4.  which  they  call  the  righteousness  of 
judgment;  because  therein  they  return  thanks  to 
God  for  having  pronounced  an  equitable  judgment 
concerning  the  life  and  person  of  the  deceased.  A 
httle  sack  full  of  earth  is  then  put  under  the  dead 
person's  head,  and  the  coffin  is  nailed  down  and 
closed.  If  it  be  a  man,  ten  persons  take  ten  turns 
about  him,  and  say  a  prayer  for  his  soul ;  the  near- 
est relation  tears  a  comer  of  his  clothes,  and  the 
dead  body  is  let  down  into  the  grave,  with  his  face 
towards  heaven,  the  mourners  crying  to  him,  "Go  in 
l>eace,"  or  rather,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  "  Go 
to  i^eace."  The  nearest  relations  first  throw  earth 
on  the  l)ody ;  and  afterwords  all  present.  This  done, 
they  retire,  walking  backwards;  and  before  they 
leave  the  burying-ground,  they  pluck  bits  of  grass 
three  times,  and  cast  them  behind  their  backs,  say- 
ing, "they  shaU  flourish  like  grass  on  the  earth," 
Ps.  Ixxii.  16. 

Calmct  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
an  epitaph  inscribed  on  die  tomb  of  on  ancient  He- 
brew; and  remarks,  that  thot  which  is  reported  of 
Adoniram's,  found  in  Spain,  and  some  others  of  like 
authority,  are  not  deserving  of  notice.  If  a  monu- 
ment were  erected  in  memory  of  a  king,  a  hero,  a 
prophet,  or  a  warrior,  the  tomb  itself,  he  remarks, 
spoke  sufficiently,  and  the  memory  of  the  person 
was  ])erpetuated,  together  with  his  history,  among 
the  people.  Nevertheless,  they  might  have  inscrip- 
tions, distinguishing  the  party  they  contained ;  and 
if  the  hieroglyphics  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
tombs  be  so  ancient  as  there  hinted,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  proofs  that  monumental  inscriptions 
were  not  unusual  in  (perhaps  Jewish)  antiquity. 

BURNING  BUSH,  wherein  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Moses,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Horeb.  (See  Moses.) 
As  to  the  person  who  appeared  in  the  bush.  Scrip- 
ture, in  several  places,  calls  him  by  the  name  of 
God,  Exod.  iii.  2,  6, 13, 14,  &c.  He  calls  himself 
the  Lord  God ;  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  the  God  who  was  to  deliver  his  people  from 
their  bondage  in  Egypt.  Moses,  blessmg  Joseph, 
says,  "  Let  the  blessing  of  him  who  dwelt  in  the 
bush  come  on  the  head  of  Joseph,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  16. 
But  in  the  places  of  Exodus  which  we  are  examin- 
ing, instead  of  "tlie  Lord  appeared  to  him,"  the  He- 
brew and  the  Scptuagint  import,  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him."  Stephen,  in  the  Acts,  (vii. 
30.)  reads  it  in  the  same  manner ;  Jerome,  Augiistin 
and  Gregory  the  Great  teach  the  same  thing.  It 
was  an  angel,  agent,  messenger,  who,  representing 
the  Lord,  spoke  in  his  name.  The  ancients  gene- 
rally hold  the  Son  of  God  to  be  the  person  who  ap- 
peared  in  the  bush. 

BURNT-OFFERINGS,  see  Offerings;  and 
for  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offerinos,  see  Altar. 

BUSHEL  is  used  in  our  EngUsh  version  to  express 
the  Greek  word  ^iM^of,  Latin  mo(2iiM,  a  measure  con- 
taining about  a  peck.  Matt.  v.  15. 

BUTTER  is  generally  taken,  m  Scripture,  for 
cream,  or  liquid  butter.  Children  were  fed  with 
butter  and  honey ;  (Isa.  vii.  15,  22.)  with  milk-diet, 
with  cr^am,  and  with  honey,  which  was  common  in 
Palestine.  D'Arvieux,  (p.  205.)  speaking  of  the 
Arabs,  says,  <«  One  of  their  chief  breakfasts  is  crsam 
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— H>r  fresh  butter — ^mixsd  in  a  mess  of  honet. 
These  do  not  seem  to  suit  very  well  together,  but 
erperience  teaches  that  this  is  no  bad  mixture,  nor 
disagreeable  in  its  taste,  if  one  is  ever  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  it*^  The  last  words  seem  to  indicate  a 
dehcacy  of  taste,  of  which  D'Arvieux  was  sensible  in 
himself  which  did  not,  at  once,  relish  this  mixture ; 
and,  very  possibly,  the  prophet  alludes  to  something 
of  the  same  hesitation  in  children,  who  must  be  some 
time  before  they  fancy  this  mixture;  but,  having 
been  accustomed  to  it,  they  find  it  pleasant,  and 
know  bow  to  prefer  the  good  and  agreeable,  before 
what  is  evil;  i.  e.  less  suited  to  their  palate.  We 
presume,  therefore,  that  this  food  was,  as  near  as 
conveniently  might  be,  an  immediate  substitute  for 
the  mothers  milk.  Thevenot  also  tells  us,  "The 
Arabs  knead  their  bread-paste  afresh ;  adding  thereto 
butter,  and  sometimes  also  honey."  (Part  i.  p.  173.) 
We  read  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  29.  of  honey  and  butter  be- 
ing brought  to  David,  as  well  as  other  refreshments, 
**  Mcause  the  people  were  hungry,  weary,  and  tlursty." 
Considering  the  list  of  articles,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  adapted  to  moderate  thirst,  except  this  honey 
and  butter ;  for  we  may  thus  arran^  the  passage : 
the  people  were  hungiy, — ^to  satisfy  which  were 
brought  wheat,  barley,  flour,  beans,  leutiles,  sheep, 
cheese ;  the  people  were  weary, — ^to  relieve  this  were 
brought  beds ;  the  people  were  thirsty, — to  answer 
the  purpose  of  drink  was  brought  a  mixture  of  butter 
and  honey ;  food  fit  for  breakfast,  li^lit  and  easy  of 
digestion,  pleasant,  cooUng,  and  reireshing.  That 
this  mixture  was  a  delightnil  liquid  apjiears  from  the 
maledictory  denunciation  of  Zophar:  (Job  xx.  17.) 
The  wicked  man  **  shall  not  see  tne  rivers,  tlie  floods, 
the  brooks  [torrents]  of  honey  and  butter ;"  honey 
alone  could  hardly  be  esteemed  so  flowing  as  to 
aflford  a  comparison  to  nvers  and  torrents ;  but  cream* 
in  such  abundance,  is  much  more  fluid ;  and  mixed 
with  honey,  may  dilute  and  thin  it  into  a  state  more 
proper  for  runmng — ^poetically  speaking,  as  freely  as 
water  itselfl  "Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy 
tongue,'*  says  the  spouse,  in  Cant  Hv.  11.  Perhai)s 
this  mixture  was  not  merely  a  refreshment,  but  an 
elegant  refreshment ;  which  heightens  the  inference 
from  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  and  the  description  of 
Zophar,  who  speak  of  its  abundance;  and  it  in- 
creases the  respect  paid  to  David,  by  his  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects  at  Mahanaim. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  Prov.  xxx.  33.  that 
churned  butter  was  not  unknown  in  Judea.  Jackson 
saw  it  made  in  Curdistan  in  the  following  manner : 
"  The  milk  was  put  into  a  sort  of  bottle,  made  of  a 
goat*s  skin,  every  part  of  which  was  sewed  up  except 
the  neck,  which  was  tied  with  a  string  to  prevent  the 
milk  running  out  They  then  fixed  three  strong 
sticks  in  the  ground,  in  a  form  somewhat  like  what 
we  often  use  in  raising  weights,  only  on  a  smaller 
scale.  From  these  they  su8i>end  the  goat's  skin  tied 
by  each  end,  and  continue  shaking  it  backwards 
and  forwards  till  it  becomes  butter ;  and  they  easily 
know  this  by  the  noise  it  makes.  They  then  empty 
the  skin  into  a  large  vessel,  and  skim  on  the  butter." 
(Journey  over  land  from  India  to  England,  p.  188.) 

Hasseiquist  mentions  the  following  custom  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastics  at  Magnesia:  "The  priests,  hav- 
ing washed  and  dried  the  feet  of  the  guests,  anointed 
them  with  fresh  butter,  which,  as  they  told  me,  was 
made  of  the  first  milk  of  a  young  cow ;" — ^perhaps 
the  first  milk  of  a  cow  which  him  recently  calved. 
Bruce  says  the  king  of  Abyssinia  anoints  his  head 
with  butter  daily. 


[Job,  (chap.  xxix.  6.)  speaks  of '^  washing  his  steps 
with  butter ;  and  the  rock  poured  him  out  rivers  of 
oil ;"  where  to  haike  the  footsteps  in  huttarj  or  rather 
**  in  thick  curdled  amlk,  means,  to  walk  in  a  country 
overflowing  with  milk;  and  this,  with  the  subse- 
quent panulelism,  denotes  a  land  abounding  with 
milk  and  oil. 

A  singular  custom  is  described  by  Burckhardt,  as 
being  prevalent  in  Modem  Arabia.  (Travels  in  Ara- 
bia, Lond.  1829.  p.  27.)  **  There  are  in  Djidda  twen- 
ty-one butter-seflers,  who  likewise  retail  honey,  oil, 
and  vinegar.  Butter  forms  the  chief  article  in  Arab 
cookery,  which  is  more  greasy  than  even  that  of 
Italy.  Fresh  butter,  call^  by  the  Arabs  zthde,  is 
very  rarely  seen  in  the  Hedjaz.  It  is  a  common 
practice  among  all  classes,  to  drink  every  morning  a 
cofl!ee-cup  full  of  melted  butter  or  ghit,  after  which 
cofifee  is  taken.  They  regard  it  as  a  powerful  tonic, 
and  are  so  much  accustomed  to  it  firom  their  earliest 
youth,  that  they  would  feel  great  inconvenience  in 
discontinuing  the  use  of  it.  The  higher  classes  con- 
tent themselves  with  'rinkxng  the  quantity  of  butter, 
but  the  lower  orders  add  a  half-cup  more,  which 
they  snufif  up  their  nostrils,  conceiving  that  they 
prevent  foul  air  from  entering  the  body  by  that 
channel.  The  practice  is  universal,  as  well  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  as  with  the  Bedouins.  The 
lower  classes  are  likewise  in  the  habit  of  rubbing 
their  breasts,  shoulders,  arms,  and  legs,  with  butter, 
as  the  negroes  do,  to  refresh  the  skin.  During  the 
late  war,  the  import  of  this  article  fi^om  the  interior 
almost  ceased ;  but  even  in  time  of  peace  it  is  not 
suflicient  for  the  consumption  of  Djidda;  some  is, 
therefore,  brought  also  from  Sowakin ;  but  the  best 
sort,  and  that  which  is  in  greatest  plen^,  comes  from 
Massowah,  and  is  called  here  Dahlak  butter ;  whole 
ships'  cargoes  arrive  from  thence,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  again  carried  to  Mekkn.  Butter  is  likewise 
imported  from  Cosseir;  this  comes  from  Upper 
Egypt,  and  is  made  from  buflalo's  milk ;  the  Sowa- 
kin and  Dahlak  ghee  is  from  sheep's  milk. — The 
Hedjaz  abounds  with  honey  in  every  part  of  the 
mountains.  Among  the  lower  classes,  a  common 
breakfast  is  a  mixture  oTghte  and  honey  poured  over 
crumbs  of  bread,  as  they  come  quite  hot  firom  llie 
oven.  The  Arabs,  who  are  very  fond  of  paste,  never 
eat  it  ^\nihout  honey." 

The  Hebrew  word  (nxiin)  usually  rendered  butter, 
denotes  rather  cream,  or  more  pro^jerly  sour  or  curdled 
milk,  (See  Bibl.  Rcpos.  i.  p.  605.)  This  last  is  a 
favorite  beverage  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 
Burckhardt,  when  crossing  the  desert  from  the  coun- 
try south  of  the  Dead  sea  to  Eg\'pt,  says,  "  Besides 
flour,  I  carried  some  butter  and  dried  lebeii,  (sour 
milk,)  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  forms  not  only 
a  refreshing  beverage,  but  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  preservative  of  health  when  tnivdlinp 
in  summer."  (Travels  iu  Syria,  p.  43i».)  In  Djidda 
he  says  there  were  "two  sellers  of /cit-n,  or  sour  milk, 
wliich  is  extremely  scarce  and  dear  all  over  the  I  led- 

{'az.  It  may  appear  strange,  that,  amoi)*;  the  slirp- 
lerds  of  Arabia,  there  should  he  a  sean-ity  of  milk, 
yet  this  was  the  case  at  Djidda  and  Mekka ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tbesn  towns  is  ex  • 
tremely  barren,  little  suited  to  the  pasturage  of  cat tio, 
and  very  few  |)eople  are  at  the  ex]>ense  of  feedinjj 
them  for  their  milk  only.  When  I  was  at  Djidda, 
the  pound  of  milk  (for  it  was  sold  by  weight)  ciist 
one  piastre  and  a  half,  and  could  be  obtained  only 
by  favor.  What  the  northern  Turks  call  yoghort^ 
and  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  leben-hamed,  i.  e.  very 
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thick  milky  randered  sour  bv  boiliiig  and  the 
addition  of  a  strong  acid,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  native  Arab  dish ;  the  JBedouins  of  Arabia,  at 
least,  do  not  prepare  it.**    (Trarehi  in  Arabia,  p. 

310    •R. 
BUZ,  son  of  Nahor  and  Hilcah,  and  brother  of 


Huz,  Gen.  zxiL  21.  Elihu,  one  of  Job^  friend^  was. 
descended  from  Buz,  son  of  Nahor.  Scripture  calls' 
him  an  Aramean,  or  Syrian,  (Job  xxxiL  %)  where. 
Ram  is  put  for  Aram.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (chap. 
xxr.  23.)  threatens  the  Buzites,  who  dwelt  in  Arabm 
Deserts,  with  God's  wrath. 
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CAB,  a  Hebrew  measure,  aecordinff  to  the  rabbins, 
the  sixth  part  of  a  seah,  or  satum ;  and  the  eighteenth 
part  of  an  ephah.  A  cab  contained  three  pmts  l-3d 
of  our  wine  measure ;  or  two  pints  5-6tns  of  our 
corn-measure,  2  Kings  yi.  25. 

CABALA,  {rhzpf  tradition.)  The  Cabala  is  a  mys- 
tical mode  of  expounding  tne  law,  which  the  Jews 
say  was  discorered  to  Moses  on  mount  Sinai,  and 
has  been  from  him  handed  down  by  tradition.  It 
teaches  certain  abstruse  and  mysterious  significations 
of  a  word,  or  words,  in  Scripture ;  from  whence  are 
b<»rowed,  or  rather  yoreed,  explanations,  by  combin- 
ing the  letters  which  compose  it  This  Cabala  is  of 
three  kinds:  the  Qtmatry^  the  JVWoricon,  and  the 
T%tmurak^  or  change. 

The  first  consists  in  taking  the  letters  of  a  Hebrew 
word  for  arithmetical  numbers,  and  explaining  every 
if#rd  by  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  letters  which 
compose  it— e.  g.  the  Hebrew  letters  of  nS^r  jo^  Ja^ 
ho-^vHoh^  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  ShUoh  ahall  comtj  when 
reckoned  arithmeticaliy,  make  up  the  same  number 
as  those  of  the  word  rrrz>,  Messiah ;  whence  they 
infer,  that  Shiloh  signifies  ^e  Meemah.  The  second 
connsts  in  taking  each  letter  of  a  word  for  an  entire 
diction  or  word ;  e.  g.  BereskUhj  the  first  word  of  Gen- 
esis, composed  of  B.R.A.Sh.I,Th.  of  which  they  make 
Baro-RiMMi-Arete-Shammffi-Iaiii-TheAomolA.  **He 
created  the  firmament,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  sea, 
and  the  deep."  This  is  varied  by  taking,  on  the 
contrary,  the  first  letters  of  a  sentence  to  form  one 
word :  as  AUah'Qthbor-'he'Olam-AdonaL  "  Thou  art 
strong  for  ever,  O  Lord.**  They  unite  the  first  let- 
ters of  this  sentence,  A.GX.A.  and  make  AGLA, 
which  roav  signi^  "I  will  reveal,"  or  "a  drop  of 
dew."  The  tnird  kind  of  Cabala  consists  in  transpo- 
ntioDs  of  letters,  placing  one  for  another,  or  one  oe- 
fore  another,  much  after  the  manner  of  anagrams. 

CABBON,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  40. 

I.  CABUL,  a  city  of  Asher,  JosOi.  xix.  27. 

II.  CABUL,  a  district,  given  to  Hiram  by  Solo- 
mon, (1  Kings  ix.  13.|  in  acknowledgment  for  his 
great  services  in  building  the  temple.  Some  place 
me  cities  of  Cabul  beyond  Jordan,  m  the  Decapolis ; 
Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cities  which  Pharaoh 
had  conquered  fiiom  the  Philistines,  and  yielded  to 
Solomon,  were  among  the  cities  of  Cabul  Most 
conunentators  are  persuaded,  that  the  city  of  Cabul 
(Josh.  xix.  27.)  was  one ;  and  probably  Hiram  gave 
this  name  to  me  other  cities  which  Solomon  had 
ceded  to  him.  Cabul  was  perhaps  the  same  as  Cha- 
bafen,  or  Chabul,  which  Josephus  places  near  Ptole- 
mab,  south  of  Tvre.  [The  distnct  of  Cabul  was 
then  probably  in  the  north-west  part  of  Galilee,  adja- 
cent to  Tyre.    It 

CAD,  or  Cadus,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  a  water- 
pitcher  or  bucket ;  but  in  Luke,  a  particular  measure : 
*How  much  owest  thou  to  nor  lord? — A  hundred 
(Volf.  €ado$)  measures  of  oil"     The  Greek  reads 
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**a  hundrtd  baths**    The  bath,  or  ephah,  contained 
fiill  ten  gallons,  Luke  xvl.  6. 

CADUMIM,  a  brook,  (Vulg.  Judff.  v.  21.)  wlxich 
many  think  ran  east,  from  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor, 
into  the  sea  of  Tiberias :  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  any  such  brook  in  that  place.  The  English  trans- 
lators call  it  **  the  river  of  Kishon."  We  know  there 
was  a  city  in  these  parts  called  Cadmon,  mentioned 
Judith  vii.  3,  whence  the  brook  Cadumim,  or  Kishon, 
might  be  named.  [The  Vulgate  alone  has  retidned  tiie 
epithet  cadumm  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  properly 
descriptive  of  the  Kisnon,  and  should  be  translated 
either  as  in  our  English  version,  **  that  ancient  river," 
or,  *'that  stream  of  battles/*  (See  the  BibL  Repos, 
vol.  i^  605.)    R. 

CiCTSAR,  the  name  assumed  by,  or  conferred 
upon,  all  the  Roman  emperors  after  Julius  Ciesar. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  reigninff  emperor  is  ffen- 
erally  called  Caesar^  omitting  any  omer  name  which 
miffht  belong  to  hrni.  Chnst  calls  the  eniperor  Ti- 
berius simply  Ceesar,  (Matt  xxii.  21.)  and  Paul  thus 
mentions  Nero,  "  I  appeal  to  Ceesar."  [The  Ciesara 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  Augustus; 
(Luke  ii.  1.)  Tiberius ;  (Luke  iii.  1 ;  xx.  22.)  Claudius ; 
(Acts  xi.  28.)  Nero ;  (Acts  xxv.  8.)  Caligula,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius,  is  not  mentioned.    R. 

I.  CiESAREA,  in  Palestine,  formerly  called  Stra- 
to*s  Tower,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  a  fine  harbor.  It  is  reckoned 
to  be  36  miles  south  of  Acre,  30  north  of  Jaffi^  and 
62  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  Caesarea  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  Here  king  Agrippa 
was  smitten,  for  neglecting  to  give  Qod  the  glory, 
when  flattered  by  the  people.  Cornelius  the  centu- 
rion, who  was  iMiptized  by  Peter,  resided  here.  Acta 
X.  At  Ccesarea,  tne  prophet  Asabus  foretold  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  that  he  would  be  Dound  at  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xxi.  10, 11.  Paul  continued  two  years  prisoner 
at  Caesarea,  till  he  could  be  convenientiy  conducted 
to  Rome,  because  he  had  appealed  to  Nero.  When- 
ever Ciesarea  is  named,  as  a  city  of  Palestine, 
without  the  addition  of  Philippi,  we  suppose  this 
Ccesarea  to  be  meant 

Dr.  Clarke  did  not  visit  CsBsarea ;  but  viewing  it 
from  off  the  coast  he  says,  *^  B^  day-break  the  next 
morning  we  were  off  the  coast  of  Caesarea;  and  so  near 
with  the  land  that  we  could  very  distinctiy  perceive 
the  appearance  of  its  numerous  and  extensive  ruins. 
The  remains  of  this  city,  although  still  considerable, 
have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  whenever 
building  materials  are  required  at  Acre.  Djezzar 
Pasha  brought  fit>m  thence  the  columns  of  rare  and 
beautiful  marble,  as  well  as  the  other  ornaments  of 
his  palace,  bath,  fountain,  and  mosque  at  Acre.  The 
place  at  present  is  only  inhabited  by  jackalls  and 
Deasts  of  prey.  As  we  were  becalmed  during  the 
night,  we  neaird  the  cries  of  these  animals  until  d«r- 
break.    Pococke  mentions  the  curious  fiict,  of  the 
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existence  of  crocodiles  in  tlie  river  of  GeBsarea.  Per- 
haps there  has  not  heen  in  the  history  of  the  world 
an  example  of  any  city,  that  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  rose  to  such  an  extraordinary  height  of  splendor 
as  did  this  of  Csesarea,  or  that  exhibits  .a  more  awful 
contrast  to  its  former  magnificence,  by  the  present 
desolate  appearance  of  its  ruins.  Not  a  single  inhab- 
itant remains.  Its  theatres,  once  resounding  with 
the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo  no  other  sound  than 
the  nightly  cries  of  animals  roaming  for  their  prey. 
Of  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples,  enriched  with 
the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  decorated  with  the 
most  precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Within  the  space  of  ten  years  after  laying 
the  foundation,  from  an  obscure  fortress  it  became 
the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing  city  of  all  Syria. 
It  was  named  Geesarea  by  Herod,  in  honor  of  Au- 
gustus, and  dedicated  by  him  to  that  emperor,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Upon  this  occasion, 
that  the  ceremony  might  be  rendered  iUustrious,  by 
a  degree  of  profusion  unknown  in  any  former  in- 
stance, Herod  assembled  the  most  skilful  musicians 
and  gladiators  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  so- 
lemmty  was  to  be  renewed  every  fifth  year.  But,  as 
we  viewed  the  ruins  of  this  memorable  city,  every 
other  circumstance  respecting  its  history  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consideration  that  we  were  actually 
beholding  the  very  spot  where  the  scholar  of  Tarsus, 
after  two  years'  imprisonment,  made  that  eloquent 
appeal,  in  the  audience  of  the  king  of  Judea,  which 
must  ever  be  remembered  with  piety  and  delight  In 
the  history  of  the  acts  of  the  holy  apostles,  whether 
we  regard  the  internal  evidence  of  the  narrative,  or 
the  interest  excited  by  a  story  so  wonderfully  ap- 
pealing to  our  passions  and  affections,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  call  to  mind  with  fuller  emotions  of  sublimity 
and  satiofaction.  *  In  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  of  power,*  the  mighty  advocate  for  the  Christian 
faith  had  before  reasoned  of  riffhteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come,  till  tne  Roman  governor, 
Felix,  trembled  as  he  spoke.  Not  all  the  oratory  of 
TertuUus,  nor  the  clamor  of  his  numerous  adversaries, 
not  even  the  countenance  of  the  most  profligate  of 
tyrants,  availed  agaiust  the  firmness  and  intrepidity 
of  the  oracle  of  God.  The  judge  had  trembled  be- 
fore his  prisoner ;  and  now  a  second  occasion  of- 
fered, in  which,  for  the  admiration  and  triumph  of 
the  Christian  world,  one  of  its  bitterest  persecutors, 
and  a  Jew,  appeals,  in  the  public  tribunal  of  a  large 
and  populous  city,  to  all  its  chiefs  and  its  rulers,  its 
ffovemor  and  its  lanff,  for  the  truth  of  his  conversion, 
rounded  on  the  highest  evidence,  delivered  in  the 
most  fair,  open,  and  illustrious  manner." 

Coesarea  Palestina  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  heathen, 
and  Samaritans;  hence  parts  of  it  were  esteemed 
unclean  by  the  Jews ;  some  of  whom  would  not  pass 
over  certain  places ;  others,  however,  were  less  scru- 
pulous. Perpetual  contests  were  maintained  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Syrians,  or  the  Greeks ;  in  which 
many  thousand  persons  were  slain. 

The  Arab  interpreter  thinks  this  city  was  first 
named  Hazor,  Joshua  xi.  1.  Rabbi  Abhu  says,  ^  Cs- 
sarea  was  the  daughter  of  Edom ;  situated  among 
things  profkne ;  she  was  a  goad  to  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Sie  Grecians;  but  the  Asmonean  family  over- 
came her."  Herod  the  Great  built  the  city  to  honor 
the  name  of  Ciesar,  and  adorned  it  with  most  splendid 
houses.  Over  against  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  made 
by  Herod,  was  the  temple  of  Ceesar,  on  a  rising 
ground,  a  superb  structure ;  and  in  it  a  statue  of  Cee- 
tar  the  emperor.    Here  was  also  a  theatre,  an  amphi- 


theatre, a  forum,  &c.  all  of  white  stone,  &c.   (Joseph, 
de  Bell.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.) 

After  he  had  finished  rebuilding  the  town,  Herod 
dedicated  it  to  A  ugustus ;  and 
procured  the  most  capable 
workmen  to  execute  the  med- 
als struck  on  the  occasion,  so 
that  these  are  of  considerable 
elegance.  The  port  was  call- 
ed Sebastus,  that  is,  Augus- 
tus. The  city  itself  was  made 
a  colony  by  Vespasian ;  and 
is  described  on  its  medals,  as 

COLONIA    PEIMA   FI.AVIA   AU- 
GUSTA ciESAREA ;  Cesarea,  the  first  colony  of  the 
Flavian  (or  Vespasian)  family. 

II.  Ci£SAR£A  PHILIPPI,  (before  caUed  Paneas, 
and  now  Banias,)  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Paneus,  or  Hermon,  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  its  ancient  name  was  Dan, 
or  Laish ;  and  that  it  was  called  Paneas  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians only.  Eusebius,  however,  distinguishes  Dan 
and  Paneas  as  difierent  places.  Csesarea  was  a  day's 
journey  from  Sid6n,  and  a  day  and  a  half  from  l5a- 
mascus.  Philip  the  tetrarch  built  it,  or,  at  least,  em- 
bellished and  enlarged  it,  and  named  it  Caesarea,  in 
honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  but  afterwards,  in 
compliment  to  Nero,  it  was  called  Neronias.  The 
woman  who  had  been  troubled  with  an  issue  of 
blood,  and  was  healed  by  our  Saviour,  (Matt.  ix.  20 ; 
Luke  vii.  43.)  is  said  to  have  been  of  Coesarea  Pl^ 
lippi,  and  to  have  returned  thither  after  her  cure,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  her  benefactor.  The  present 
town  contains,  according  to  Burckhardt,  about  150 
houses,  inhabited  mostly  by  Turks.  The  goddess 
Astarte  was  worshipped  here, 
as  appears  from  the  medals 
extant.  The  annexed  en- 
graving represents  one  of  Al- 
exander Severus;  in  which 
the  emperor  is  crowning  the 

g>dde8s  with  a  wreath.  The 
reek  language  was  more 
used  in  tms  city  than  the 
Latin  j  yet  it  struck  medals 
in  each  language.  It  seems 
to  have  been  made  a  Roman  colony;  though  not 
mentioned  as  such  by  any  writer.  It  is  likely  that 
Cfesarea  Philippi  was  among  the  most  forward  cities 
to  compliment  Severus,  since  several  authors  report 
that  it  was  his  birth-place.  Lampridius  even  says, 
that  he  was  named  Alexander,  because  his  mother 
was  delivered  of  him  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  a  festival  m  honor  of  that  hero, 
at  which  she  had  assisted  with  her  husband.  The 
editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller  has  industriously 
collected  and  judiciously  compared  the  several  no- 
tices of  this  place  which  are  found  in  modem  writers. 
Palestine,  pp.  353-^363,  Engl,  ed.;  pp.  327,  seq. 
Am.  ed. 

CAIAPHAS,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded 
Simon,  son  of  Camith,  and  after  possessing  this  dignity 
nine  years  (firom  A.  M.  4029  to  4038)  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananas,  or  Annas.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Annas,  who  also  is  called 
high-priest  in  the  Grospel,  because  he  had  long  en- 
joyed that  dignity.  When  the  priests  deliberated  on 
the  seizure  and  death  of  our  Saviour,  Caiaphas  told 
them,  there  was  no  room  for  debate  on  that  matter : 
**  that  it  was  expedient  for  one  man  to  die,  instead 
of  all  the  people,— that  the  whole  nation  might  not 
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perish,'*  John  xL  49, 50.  This  sentiment  vtbb  a  kind 
of  prophecy,  which  God  suffered  to  proceed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  hi^h-priest  on  this  occasion,  importing, 
thouffh  not  by  his  mtention,  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
wouM  be  the  salvation  of  the  world.  When  Judas 
had  betrayed  Christ,  he  was  first  taken  before  Annas, 
who  sent  him  to  his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas,  who  pos- 
sibly lived  in  the  same  house,  (John  xviii.  24.)  and 
here  the  priests  and  doctors  of  the  law  assembled  to 
judge  Jesus  and  to  condemn  him.  (See  Jerusalem.^ 
The  depositions  of  certain  false  witnesses  being  founa 
insufficient  to  justify  a  sentence  of  death  against  him, 
and  Jesus  continuing  nlent,  Caiaphas,  as  high-priest, 
adjured  him  by  the  living  God  to  say  whether  he 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  having  an- 
swered to  this  adjuration  ii^  the  affirmative,  Caiaphas 
rent  his  clothes,  and  declared  him  to  be  worthy  of 
death.  Two  years  afterwards  (A.  D.  38.)  he  was 
deposed  by  Vitellius ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  him 
afterwards.  His  house  is  still  professedly  shown  in 
Jerusalem.    See  Annas. 

CAIN,  possestiorij  or  posstsstdy  the  eldest  son  of 
Adam  ana  Eve,  and  brother  of  Abel.  Cain  applied 
to  agriculture,  and  Abel  to  feeding  of  flocks.  Gen.  iv. 
2;  &c.  Cain  offered  the  first-fruits  of  his  grounds  to 
the  Lord,  but  Abel  the  fat  of  his  flock ;  the  latter  was 
accepted,  but  the  former  rejected,  which  so  enraged 
Cain  that  his  countenance  was  entirely  changed.  The 
Lord,  however,  said  unto  him,  **  Why  is  thy  counte- 
nance so  detected  ?  If  thou  doest  weu,  shalt  thou  not 
be  accepted?"  But  Cain,  unrestrained  by  this  ad- 
monition, killed  his  brother  Abel ;  and  for  it  became 
an  ejdle  and  a  vagabond.  Nevertheless,  he  received 
an  aasuFaoce,  that  he  himself  should  not  be  murder- 
ed ;  of  which  God  gave  to  him  a  token ;  for  so  tnay 
the  words  be  understood,  though  commonly  they  are 
considered  as  expressing  a  token  of  guilt,  strongly 
marked  on  his  person.  Cain  quitted  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  ana  retired  to  the  land  of  Nod,  east  of 
Eden,  where  he  had  a  son,  whom  he  named  Enoch, 
and  in  memory  of  whom  he  built  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  Josephus  says,  that  having  settled  at  Nod, 
he,  instead  or  being  reformed  by  his  punishment  and 
exile,  became  more  wicked  and  violent,  and  headed 
a  band  of  thieves,  whom  he  taught  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  others ;  that  he  auite  changed 
the  simplici^  and  honesty  of  the  world  into  fi:aud 
and  deceit ;  mvented  weights  and  measures,  and  was 
the  first  who  set  bounds  to  fields,  and  built  and  forti- 
fied a  city. 

The  learned  Shuckford  was  not  only  dissatisfied 
with  the  usual  notion,  that  God  sH  a  mark  %mon  Catn, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  killed  his  brotner  Abel, 
but  he  nuikes  himself  merry  with  the  ludicrous  na- 
ture of  some  of  those  marks  wliich  fancy  had  ap- 
pointed to  be  borne  about  by  him.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  defend  those  conjectures,  and  without  adding  to 
their  number,  Mr.  Taylor  endeavors  to  show,  mat 
the  customary  rendering  of  the  passage  (Gen.  iv.  15.) 
may  perhaps  be  supported. 

Among  the  lavra  attributed  to  Menu  is  the  follow- 
ing appointment,  which  is  more  worthy  notice,  be- 
cause it  is  directly  attributed  to  Menu  himself,  as  if  it 
were  a  genuine  tradition  received  from  him.  It  de- 
scribes so  powerfully  and  pathetically  the  distressed 
situation  of  an  outcast,  that  one  is  led  to  think  it  is 
drawn  from  the  recollection  of  some  real  instance, 
nther  than  from  foresi^t,  of  the  sufferings  of  such 
a  supposed  criminaL  Crimes,  in  general,  nave  been 
tbouj^t  by  mankind  susceptible  of  expiation,  more 
or  leas,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt;  but 


some  are  of  so  flagrant  a  nature  as  to  be  supposed 
atrocious  beyond  expiation.  Though  murder  be 
usually  considered  as  one  of  those  atrocious  crimes, 
and  consequently  inexpiable,  yet  there  have  been 
instances  wherein  the  criminal  was  punished  by 
other  means  than  by  loss  of  life.  A  judicial  inflic- 
tion, of  a  commutatory  kind,  seems  to  have  been 
passed  on  Cain.  Adam  was  punished  by  a  dying 
life.;  Cain  by  a  living  death. 

**  For  violating  the  paternal  bed, 

Let  the  mark  of  a  female  part  be  impressed  on 

THE  FOREHEAD  WITH  A  HOT  IRON ; 

For  drinking  spirits,  a  vintner's  flag ; 

For  stealing  sacred  gold,  a  dos's  foot ; 

For  murdering  a  priest,  the  figure  of  a  headleai 
corpse. 

With  none  to  eat  with  them. 

With  none  to  sacrifice  with  them. 

With  none  to  be  allied  by  marria^  to  them; 

Abject,  and  excluded  from  all  social  duties, 

Let  them  wander  over  ths  earth  ; 

Branded  with  iudi^lible  marks. 

They  shall  be  deserted  by  their  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal relations. 

Treated  bv  none  with  affection ; 

Received  by  none  with  reroect. 

Such  is  the  ordinance  of  Menu." 

f*  Criminals  of  all  classes,  having  performed  an 
expiation,  as  ordained  by  law,  shall  not  6e  marktd  on 
(ht  forthtady  but  be  condemned  to  pay  the  highest 
fine."    This  also  is  firom  Menu. 

These  principles  are  thus  applied  by  Air.  Taylor, 
in  illustration  or  the  history  of  Cain.  Cain  had  slain 
Abel  his  brother ;  this  being  a  very  extraordinary  and 
embarrassing  instance  of  guilt,  and  perhaps  the  firH 
enormous  crime  among  mankind  which  required 
exemplary  punishment,  the  Lord  thought  proper  to 
interpose,  and  to  act  as  judge  on  this  singularly 
affecting  occasion.  Adam  might  be  ignorant  of  this 
guilt,  ignorant  by  what  process  to  detect  it,  and 
Ignorant  by  what  penalty  to  punish  it ;  but  the  Lord 
(metaphorically)  hears  of  it,  by  the  blood  which  cried 
fix>m  the  ground;  and  he  detects  it,  by  citing  the 
murderer  to  his  tribunal;  where,  after  examination 
and  conviction,  he  passes  sentence  on  him : — "  Huiu 
art  cwntdjrom  the  eartk,  which  hath  opened  her  matdk 
to  receive  thy  brother's  Hood ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond slialt  thou  be  in  the  earth,''  (y^^  be-aretz.)  And 
Cain  said  to  the  Lor^**iii  my  iniqu^  too  great  far 
expiation^  Is  ther^o  fine,  no  suffering,  short  of 
such  a  vagabond  state,  that  may  be  accepted  ?  Be- 
hMy  thou  hast  banished  me  this  day  from  thtfrice  of  ths 
Umd  (noiHn,  adamah)  where  I  was  bom,  where  my 
parents  dwell,  my  native  counoy!  and  from  tf^ 
presence  also^  in  thy  public  worship  and  institutions ; 
I  must  now  hide  myself  from  all  my  heart  holds  dear, 
being  prohibited  from  approaching  mv  former  inti- 
mates, and  thy  venerated  altar.  I  shall  be  afugiii^ 
a  vagabond  on  the  earth ;  and  any  one  who  finddh  me 
may  slay  me  without  compunction,  as  if  I  were  rather 
a  wild  beast  than  a  man.^  The  Lord  said,  "  I  men- 
tioned an  expiation  formerly,  on  account  of  your 
crime  of  ungovernable  malice  and  anger,  bidding 
you  lay  a  sin-offering  before  the  sacred  entrance 
but  then  you  disregarded  that  admonition  and  com- 
mand. Nevertheless,  as  I  did  not  take  the  hfe  of 
your  father  Adam,  though  forfeited,  when  I  sat  in 
judgment  on  him,  but  abated  of  that  rigorous  penal^ 
so  f  do  not  design  that  you  should  be  taken  off  by 
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Budden  leath ;  neither  immediately  from  myself,  nor 
mediately  by  another.  I  pronounce,  theinefore,  a 
much  heavier  sentence  on  whoever  shall  destroy 
Cain.  Moreover,  to  show  that  Cain  is  a  person  suf- 
fering under  punishment,  since  no  one  else  has 
power  to  do  It ;  since  be  resists  the  iustice  of  bis 
fellow-men ;  since  bis  crime  has  called  me  to  be  his 
judge,  r  shall  brand  his  forehead  with  a  mark  of  his 
crime ;  and  then,  whoever  observes  this  mark  will 
avoid  his  company ;  they  will  not  smite  him,  but  they 
will  hold  no  intercourse  with  htm,  fearing  his  irasci- 
ble passions  may  take  offence  at  some  imguarded 
wora,  and  should  again  transport  him  into  a  fury, 
which  may  issue  in  bloodshed.  Beside  this,  all 
mankind,  wherever  he  may  endeavor  to  associate, 
shall  fear  to  pollute  themselves  by  conference  with 
him." — ^The  uneasiness  continually  arising  fh>m  this 
state  of  sequestration  led  the  unhappy  Cain  to  seek 
repose  in  a  distant  settlement. 

if  this  conception  of  the  history  be  just,  and  if  the 
quotation  fi*om  Menu  be  genuine,  we  have  here  one 
of  the  oldest  traditions  in  Uie  world,  in  confirmation, 
not  pnlv  of  the  history,  as  related  in  Genesis,  but  of 
our  public  version  of  the  passage. 

I.  CAIN  AN,  son  of  Enos,  bom  A.  M.  325,  when 
Enos  was  ninety  years  of  age,  Gen.  v.  9.  At  the  age 
of  seventy,  Cainan  begat  Mahalaleel ;  and  died,  aged 
910,  A.  M.  1235. 

II.  CAINAN,  a  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  fkther  of 
Salah.    He  is  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Vul- 

*  gate  of  Gen.  xi.  12 — 14.  but  is  named  between  Salah 
and  Arphaxad,  in  Luke  iii.  36.  The  LXX,  in  Gen. 
z.  ^ ;  id.  12.  admit  him.  Some  have  suggested,  that 
the  Jews  suppressed  the  name  Cainan  out  of  their 
copies,  desiffnmg  to  render  the  LXX  and  Luke  sus- 

Sected.  Others,  that  Moses  omitted  Cainan,  being 
esirouB  16  reckon  ten  generations  only  from  Adam  to 
Nofdi,  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham.  Others,  thatAr- 
phaxad  was  father  of  both  Cainan  and  Salah ;  of  Sa- 

'  lah  naturally,  of  Cainan  legally.  Others,  that  Cainan 
and  Salah  were  the  same  person,  under  two  names ; 
this  they  alle^  in  support  of  that  opinion  which 
maintains  Cainan  to  oe  really    son  of  Arphaxad, 

'  and  father  of  Salah.  Many  learned  men  oelieve, 
that  this  name  was  not  originally  in  the  text  of  Luke, 
but  is  an  addition  by  inadvertent  transcribers,  who, 
remarking  it  in  some  copies  of  the  LXX,  added  it. 
See  Kuinoel  on  Luke  iii.  30. 

CAIPHA,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel, 
north,  on  the  gulf  of  PtolemaTs ;  the  ancient  name  of 
which  Wfusi  SycaminoB,  or  Porphyreon.  Sycaminos 
was  derived  probably  from  the  sycamore-ireeB  which 
pew  here,  as  Poijmyrepn  might  be  from  catching 
here  the  fisli  used  in  ^eing  pur|)le.  Perhaps  Cepkoj 
or  Cc^hcLj  was  derived  from  its  rocks ;  m  Syriac, 
Kepha:  but  the  Hebrews  write  Hepha,  not  Kepha. 

'  This  city  was  septuTited  from  Acco,  or  Ptolemais,  by 

a  large  and  beautifbl  hari^or,  the  distance  to  which, 

by  sea  direct,  is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles ;  though 

by  land  the  distance  is  double. 

CATUS  CALIGULA,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded 

'Tiberius,  A.  D.  37;  and  reigned  tliree  years,  nine 
months,  and  twenty-eight  days.    It  does  not  appear 

'  that  be  molested  the  Christians.  Oahis  having  com- 
manded Petronins,  governor  of  Syria,  to  place  his 
stahie  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of 
adoration,  the  Jews  so  vigorously  opposed  it,  that, 

"f^^oga  sedition,  he  suspended   the    order.     He 

Vas  loOed  by  Chfereas,  one  of  his  guards,  while 
'6om!nff  out  of  the  tlieatre,  A.  D.  41,  in  the  fbunh 
year  of  his  reign;   and  wtu  Suoeeeded  by  dau- 


dius.      He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

CAKES.  The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of 
cakes,  which  they  offered  in  the  terafde,  made  of 
meal,  of  wheat,  or  of  barley ;  kneaded  sometimes 
with  oil,  sometimes  with  honey ;  sometimes  only  rub- 
bed over  with  oU  when  baked,  or  fried  with  oil  in  a 
fi-yingpan.  At  Aaron's  consecration,  "  they  offered 
unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  unleavened,  tempered 
with  oil ;  and  wafers  unleavened,  anointed  witn  oil ; 
the  whole  made  of  fine  wheaten  flour,**  Exod.  xxiz. 
1, 2.  The  Hebrew  calls  all  offerings  made  of  nain, 
fiour,  paste,  bread,  or  cakes,  nrur,  mincka.  These 
offerings  were  made  either  alone,  or  with  other 
things.  Sometimes  fine  fiour  was  offered,  (Lev.  IL 
1.)  or  cakes,  or  other  things  baked,  (verse  4.)  or  cakes 
baked  in  a  fryin^pan,  (verse  5,)  or  in  a  fryiugpan  with 
holes,  or  on  a  gridiron,  verse  7.  Ears  of  com  were 
sometimes  offered,  in  order  to  be  roasted,  and  the 
com  to  be  got  out  from  them.  These  offerings  were 
instituted  principally  in  favor  of  the  poor.  This, 
however,  is  understood  of  voluntary  offerings,  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  law ;  for,  as  to  certain  sacrifices,  the 
taw,  instead  of  two  lambs  and  a  ewe,  permfts  the 
poor  to  offer  only  one  lamb,  and  two  young  pigeonsL 

For  offering,  these  cakes  were  salted,  but  unleav- 
ened. If  the  cakes  which  were  offered  were  baked 
in  an  oven,  and  sprinkled  or  kneaded  with  oil,  the 
whole  was  presented  to  the  priest,  who  waved  the 
offering  before  the  Lord,  then  took  so  much  of  it  as 
was  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  threw  that  into  the 
fire,  and  kept  the  rest  himself.  Lev.  ii.  4.  If  the 
offering  were  a  cake  kneaded  with  oil,  and  dressed 
in  a  fryingpan,  it  was  broken,  and  oil  was  poured  on  it ; 
then  it  was  presented  to  the  priest,  who  took  a  hand- 
ful of  it,  wnich  he  threw  on  the  altar-fire,  and  the 
rest  was  his  own.  It  should  be  observed,  that  oil  in 
the  East  answers  the  purjKxe  of  butter  among  us  in 
Europe. 

Cakes  or  loaves,  offered  with  sacrifices  of  beasts, 
as  was  customaiy,  (for  the  neat  sacrifices  were  al- 
ways accompanied  by  offerings  of  cakes,  and  liba- 
tions of  wine  and  oil,)  were  kneaded  with  oil.  The 
wine  and  oil  were  not  poured  on  the  head  of  the  an- 
imal al)Out  to  be  sacnficed,  (as  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,)  but  on  the  nre  in  whicti  tiie  victim 
was  consumed,  Numb,  xxviii.  1,  &c.  The  law  reg- 
ulated the  quantity  of  meal,  wine,  and  oil,  for  each 
kind  of  victim.    See  Bread. 

CALAH,  a  city  of  Assyria,  built  by  Ashur,  or 
Nimrod;  (see  Asstria;)  for  the  phrase  in  Gen  z. 
11, 12.  is  ambiguous.  It  was  distant  from  Nineveh ; 
the  city  Resen  lying  between  them.  Bochart  thinks 
it  is  the  same  city  as  is  called  Halah  in  2  Kings  xviL 
6,  and  Cellarius  understands  Holwan,  a  famous  town 
in  the  ages  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  Syriac  dialect  called 
HhulMty  but  in  the  Syriac  documents  written  Hka^ 
lack;  but  the  difi^rent  initial  letter  in  the  Hebrew 
militates  against  this  mutation ;  since  c  is  too  strong 
a  sound  to  be  easily  changed.  Ephraim  the  Syrian 
understands  HatrOj  a  city  in  the  region  of  the  Zsh, 
-which  ffilis  into  the  Tigris;  or  perhaps  he  intends 
the  city  called  Chatrachmia  by  Ptolemy,  which  im- 
ports, ^  C^idtn^  the  city ;"  but  then,  as  Micbaelis*  ob- 
serves, tliis  city  was  east  of  the  springs  of  the  Ly«us, 
orZab.  [Rosenmliller  prefers  the  opinion  of  Celki- 
rius.  Chat  Calah  is  die  same  as  the  ChohKoi^  or  Hohran, 
of  ^e  Arabs,  and  the  Chalttch  of  the  Syrkins.  It  was 
situated  in*  the  north-east  part  of  the  present  Jnk^ 
towards  Persia,  at  tiie  fbot  of  the  moantaiiis  wWoh 
now  se|isi«ie'the  Ottoman  end  Psnisn  empires  in 
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tfaift-qoarter.  lit  poo^iAblv  gave  iiai»e.to  the  province 
Oudaehmt  of  Strabo.  (RoBenm.  Bib.  Geog.  I.  li.  p. 
06.  BJ  Holwan  would  suit  the  geographi^  mten- 
tioii  or  the  text  compleKely,  in  reference  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  citiee  mendooed. 

CALAMUS,  see  C^£. 

L  CALEB,  (iIo(f,)  eon  of  Jephunneh,of  Judah^was 
•ent  with  Jodiua  and  others  to  view  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Niunb,  xiu.  They  brought  with  them  some  of 
Uie  finest  fruits  aa  specimens  of  its  productions ;  but 
some  of  the  ^es  discouraguji^  the  people,  they  openly 
declared  acamst  the  expedition.  Joshua  and  Ualeb 
encouraged  them  to  go  forward,  and  the  Lord  sen- 
tenced Uxe  whole  multitude  except  these  two  to  die 
in  the  desert,  xiv.  1 — 10.  When  Joshua  had  Invaded 
and  conquered  great  part  of  Canaan,  Caleb  with  his 
tribe  came  to  (nloal,  and  asked  for  a  particular  pos- 
session, which  Joenua  bestowed  upon  him  with  many 
bkasings,  chap.  xiv.  6 — 15.  Caleb,  therefore,  viitb 
his  triM,  marched  asainst  Kirjath-arba,  (afterwards 
Hebron,)  took  it,  and  killed  three  nants  of  the  race 
of  Anak ;  from  thence  he  went  to  i)ebir,  or  Kirjath- 
aepfaer,  which  was  taken  bjr  Othniel,  xv.  13~-19. 
Caleb  is  thous^t  to  have  survived  Joshua. 

H.  CALEB,  son  of  Hur,  whose  sons  Sfaobal,  Sal- 
ma,  and  Uereph,  peopled  the  country  about  Bethle- 
hem, Kujath-jeanm,  Beth-Gader,  &c.  1  Chron.  ii. 


m.  CALEB^  the  name  of  a  district  in  Judah,  in 
which  were  the  cities  of  Kiijath-sepher  and  Hebron, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Caleb,  1  Sam.  xxx.  14. 

IV.  CALEB,  son  of  Hesron,  who  married  first 
Azuba,  and  aflerwardB  Ephrath,  1  Chron.  iL  9, 18, 24. 

L  CALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  of  which  there  is 
fipequent  mention  in  Scripture,  because  calves  were 
commonly  used  for  sacrifices.  A  **  calf  of  the  herd" 
is  probably  so  distinguished  from  a  sucking  calf. 
The  fttted  calf  (Luke  xv.  23.)  was  a  calf  fatted  par- 
ticularljr  for  some  feast.  In  Hos.  xiv.  2.  the  expression, 
''we  will  render  the  calves  of  our  lips,"  si^mfies  sac- 
rjficu  of  praise,  prayer,  &c.  The  LXA  read  <<the 
fruit  of  our  lips,"  as  does  the  Syriac ;  and  the  apoede, 
Heb.  xiiL  15. 

H.  CALF,  THE  GoADEir,  which  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipped at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  Exod,  xxxii.  4. 
etee  Aaeoh.)  When  the  people  saw  that  Moses  de- 
ved  to  come  down  from  the  mount,  they  demanded 
of  Aaron  to  make  them  gods  which  sliould  go  before 
them.  Aaron  demanded  their  ear-rings ;  which  were 
meked,  and  east  into  the  figure  of  a  calf.  When  this 
waa  about  to  be  consecrated,  Moses,  being  divinely 
informed  of  it,  came  down  from  the  mount,  and  hav- 
ing called  on  all  who  detested  this  sin,  the  sons  of 
Levi  armed  themselvesi  and  slew  of  the  people  about 
23^000^  according  to  our  version  ;  but  the  Hebrew.  Sa- 
maritan, Cbaldee,  LXX,  and  the  greater  part  or  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  read  3000. 

There  are  some  hints  in  the  account  of  the  golden 
calf,  which  are  usually  overboked:  ss  (1.)  Aaron 
eaUs  the  calf  in  the  plural,  **  gods^' — ^  These  are  thy 
goda*— lA^  who  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt"  So  the 
people  say,  ^  Make  us  gad»^  yet  only  one  image  was 
made.  (2.)  Although  the  second  commandment  for- 
bids the  making  *^to  thtself"  any  graven  image, 
yel^  in  the  iostenoes  of  the  cherubim,  graven  images 
were  made;  though  not  for  any  private  individual, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  visible  worship,  but  for  wit- 
nor  emblema,  m  the  most  holy  place,  never  seen  by 
the  people.  <3.)  Aaron  did  not  make  this  calf  with 
ilia  own  haadi»  mmI  probably;  tot  commifiM  it  to 
•evipiort  who  wiow^t  not  openly  in  the  midst 


of  the  camp,  but  in  his  workshop.  The  Jews  ^J>ptU 
that  the  ima^  was  made  into  the  form  of  a  calf  by 
some  toU  sptriis  who  accompanied  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt ;  and  if  they  mean  evil  hitman  spirits,  they  are 
right  enough.  The  sacred  writers  in  succeeding  a^ 
plainly  sp^ik  of  the  golden  calf  as  a  very  great  sin. 
Ps.  cvi.  19,  20 ;  Acts  vii.  41 ;  Deut.  ix.  16—21.  li.) 
Aaron,  though  gready  misled,  must  have  meant  by  mis 
worship,  something  more  than  the  mere  worship  of 
the  Egyptian  calf,  Apis ;  for  in  what  sense  had  Apis 
''brougbt  Israel  out  of  die  land  of  Egypt"?  an  ex- 
pression which  Jeroboam  subsequently  used ;  (1 
Kings  xiL  28.)  wliich  is  strange,  if  Apis,  an  Egyptian 
deity,  had  been  the  object  of  his  calves.  The  tXX. 
say,  in  Exod.  2axii.  4.  that  Aaron  described  the  calf 
with  a  graving  tool,  but  that  the  people  made  and  cast 
it  Tbe  Cbaldee  parapbrast  says,  ^  Aaron  received 
the  ear-rinffs,  tied  them  uo  in  purses,  and  made  the 
golden  calf  of  them,"  and  Bocbart  maintains,  that 
this  is  the  best  translation,  the  Hebrew  chanet  signi-' 
fying  a  purscy  and  not  a  graving  tool. — It  should  seem, 
tnerefore,  diat  Aaron  had  given  the  gold  of  which  he 
had  the  custody,  to  a  workman  appointed  by  the 
people ;  that  he  followed  the  people  thronghout  thiN 
transaction ;  and  that  he  endeavored  to  guide  (per- 
haps, even  to  control)  their  opinion,  in  varying  and 
appointing  to  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  what  many,  at 
least  "the  mixed  multitude,"  would  refer  to  the  honor 
of  the  gods  they  had  seen  in  Egypt.  In  this  view^ 
his  expression  deserves  notice — "to-morrow  is  a 
solemnity  to  Jehovah ;"  not  to  Apis,  or  to  any  other 
god,  but  to  Jehovah.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of 
Aaron,  whatever  sentiments  some  of  the  people  might 
entertain ;  and  his  confession  to  Moses  (ver.  24«)  may 
be  so  taken:  "I  cast  it,"  i.  e.  I  gave  it  to  be  cast* 
Certainly,  the  making  of  the  calf  was  a  work  of  time, 
it  was  not  cast  in  a  moment,  nor  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  but  in  a  prpjier  workshop,  or  other  convenient 
place ;  and  even  perhaps  was  forwarded  more  rapidly 
than  Aaron  knew,  or  wished.  He  might  use  all 
means  of  delay,  though  he  sinfully  yielded  to  a  pre- 
varication, or  to  a  worship  of  Jehovah  by  an  imaf^e ; 
an  impure  medium  of  worship,  which  was  expliciUy 
forbidden  in  the  second  commi^idment,  Exod.  xx.  4. 
Augustin  says,  Aaron  demanded  the  personal  orna- 
ments of  the  women  and  children,  in  hopes  they 
would  not  part  with  those  jewels,  and  consequentiy. 
that  the  calf  could  not  be  made.  What  means  of 
resistance  to  the  people  he  might  possess,  we  cannot 
teU ;  perhaps  the  people  satisfied  themselves  by 
fancying,  that,  in  retemng  this  image  to  God,  they 
avoided  the  sin  of  idolatry.  Did  Aaron  imagine  the 
same  ?  not  understanding  the  commandment  already 

S'ven  as  a  prohibition  of  worshippiug  God  by  ine- 
atoriai  representations,  or  public  symbols  of  his 
presence. 

The  termination  of  this  melancholy  occurrence 
was  as  extraordinary  as  its  commencement :  "  And 
Moses  took  tiie  calf  which  ihof  had  made,  and  burnt 
it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it 
upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink 
ofit,"  Exod.  xxxii.  20. 

Calves,  Goldeiv,  of  Jeroboam.  This  prince, 
in  order  to  separate  the  ten  tribes  more  efiectually 
from  the  house  of  David,  set  up  objects  of  worship 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  that  the  people  might  not  he 
compelled  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  1  Kin^  xii.  2&— 
28.  He  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said, "  Behold 
tiiy  jfocb,  O  Israel,  which  brou^t  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  Apd  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and 
the  other  l£  put  in  Dan,  at  the  two  eztieinities  of  his 
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kingdom.  And  this  thing  became  a  ain-;  fbr  the 
people  went  to  worship  before  these  calves  to  Dan 
and  to  Bethel.**  Monceau  thought  that  these 
calves,  as  well  as  the  calf  of  Aaron,  were  imitations 
of  the  cherubim,  and  that  they  occasioued  rather  a 
Bchismatic  than  an  idolairous  worship.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  all  Israel  did  not  renounce  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  for  that  of  the  calves,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  nuyority  did  so.  See  1  Kings 
xix.  10. 

It  is  certain  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  were  not 
images  of  Baal ;  (see  1  Kinffs  xvi.  31,  32 ;  2  Kings 
X.  2S,  31.)  neither  does  ElijaL  say,  ^  Choose  between 
these  calves  (as  emblems  of  Apis)  and  Jehovah.** 
Nevertlieless,  most  commentators  think  Jeroboam 
designed,  by  his  golden  calves,  to  imitate  tlie  worship 
of  Apis,  which  he  had  seen  in  Egypt,  1  Kings  xi.  40. 
Scripture  reproaches  him  frequently  with  having 
made  Israel  to  sin ;  (2  Kings  ziv.  9.)  and  when  de- 
scribing a  bad  prince,  it  save,  he  imitated  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  2  Kings  xvii.  21.  The  LXX  and  the 
Greek  fathers  generally  read  (feminine)  golden 
cows,  instead  of  golden  calves.  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  temple  of  the  golden  calf  as  still  in  being  in  his 
time,  somewhere  towards  Dan ;  but  he  omits  the  his- 
tory of  the  sin.  The  glory  of  Israel  was  their  God, 
their  law,  and  their  ark ;  but  the  worshippers  of  the 
golden  calves  considered  those  idols  as  their  glory : 
"  The  priests  thereof  rejoiced  on  it,  for  the  glory 
thereof,**  Hosea  x.  5.  Uosea  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion and  captivity  of  the  calves  of  Samaria,  (Hosea 
viii.  5,  6.)  and  the  Assyrians,  having  taken  Samaria, 
carried  on  the  golden  calves,  with  their  worshippers. 

CALIGULA,  see  Caius. 

To  CALL  frequently  signifies  to  he ;  but,  perhaps, 
includes  the  idea  of  admitted  to  be,  acknowledged  to 
be,  well  known  to  he,  the  thing  caUed;  since  men  do 
not  usually  call  a  thinff  otherwise  than  what  thev 
conclude  it  to  be.  '*  He  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  Father,**  &c.  He  shall 
possess  all  these  qualities;  he  shall  be  truly  the 
Wonderful,  the  Mighty  God,  &.c.  Isaiah  ix.  6,  «He 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  tlie  Most  High,**  Luke  i.  35. 
He  shall  be  trulv  so.  So  of  John  the  Baptist,  "  Thou 
ahalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest  ;** — ^Thou 
shalt  be  acknowledged  under  that  character.  To 
Call  any  thing  b^  its  name ;  to  affix  a  name  to  it,  is 
an  act  of  authority :  the  father  names  his  son ;  the 
master  names  his  servant ;  ^  God  calleth  die  stars  by 
their  names,**  Psalm  cxlvii.  4.  To  call  on  God 
sometimes  signifies  all  the  acts  of  religion,  the  whole 
public  worship  of  God.  **  Whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,** — ^whosoever  shall  believe, 
trust,  love,  pray,  and  praise  as  he  ought  to  do, — 
<<  shall  be  saved,"  Rom.  x.  13.  "Meu  began  to  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord,**  Gen.  iv.  26.  Others  trans- 
late, "  The  name  of  God  was  profaned,**  tliat  is,  by 
giving  it  to  idols.  (See  Enos.)  God  is  in  some  sort 
jealous  of  our  adoration  ;  he  requires  that  we  should 
call  on  no  other  god  beside  himself. 

CALLISTHENES,  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
who  set  fire  to  the  temple  gates,  and  was  afterwards 
burned  by  the  people,  2  Mace.  viii.  33. 

CALNEH,  a  city  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  built  by 
Nimrod,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Gen.  x. 
10.  Probably  the  Calno  of  Isaiah,  (x.  9.)  and  the 
Canneh  of  Ezek.  xxviL  23.  It  must  have  been  situ- 
ated in  Mesopotamia,  since  these  prophets  join  it  witli 
H  iran,  Eden.  Assyria,  and  Chilmad,  wliich  traded 
with  Tyre.  [According  to  the  Targums,  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  and  others,  Calneh,  or  Cahio,  was  Ctetiphim, 


a  large  city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite 
to  Seleucia.    R. 

CALVARY,  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  of  a 
»kuU,  a  litde  hill  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  so 
called,  it  is  thought,  from  its  skull-like  form.  It 
formerly  stood  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  the  spot  upon  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified. 
When  Barchochebas  revolted  against  the  Romans, 
Adrian,  having  taken  Jerusalem,  entirely  destroyed 
the  city,  and  settled  a  Roman  colony  there,  calling  it 
^lia  Capitolina.  The  new  city  was  not  built  exactly 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but  further  north ;  so  that 
Calvary  became  almost  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
^lia.  Adrian  profaned  the  mount,  and  particularly 
the  place  where  Jesus  hod  been  crucined,  and  hu 
body  buried ;  but  the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  erected  over  the  spot  a  stately 
church,  which  is  still  in  being. 

The  objections  to  the  location  of  Calvary,  which 
were  urged  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory, have  been  lately  renewed  by  some  intelligent 
travellers  and  writers,  whose  high  character  gives  to 
their  decisions  a  degree  of  authority,  and  renders  an 
examination  of  them  necessary  in  a  work  like  the 
present  Among  these  writers  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarko 
stands  foremost,  whose  objections  to  the  identity  of 
the  present  Calvary  with  the  place  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  and  sepulture  ma^  be  thus  summed  up : — 
(1.)  AH  the  evangelists  agree  m  representing  the  place 
of  crucifixion  as  **  the  puce  of  a  skuU ;"  that  is  to  say, 
^'a  public  cemetery ,''  whereas  the  spot  now  assumed 
as  Calvary  does  not  exhibit  any  evidence  which 
might  cntide  it  to  this  appellation.  (2.)  The  place 
cdled  "  Golgotha,"  or  "  Calvary,"  was  a  mount  or  tdUf 
of  which  the  place  now  exhibited  under  this  name 
has  not  the  sligntest  appearance.  (3.)  The  sepulchre 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
laid,  was  a  tomb  cutout  of  a  rock,  instead  of  which, 
the  modem  sepulchre  is  a  building  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  and  above  ground. 

To  tliese  objections  captain  Light  has  given  his  as- 
sent, and  adds,  **  When  I  saw  mount  Calvary  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  alleged  place  of  sepulture,  and  the 
apparent  inclination  to  crowd  a  varie^  of  events 
under  one  roof,  I  could  not  help  imagining  that  the 
zeal  of  the  early  Christians  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  their  not  seeking  among  me  tombs  further  from 
the  city  the  real  sepulchre.  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
also  ouestions  the  identity  of  these  sacred  places, 
consider8,with  captain  Light,  tliat  the  contiguity  of  the 
present  tomb  of  Christ  to  mount  Calvary  is  another 
objection  to  its  identity  with  the  original  one. 

To  these  objections,  which  are  urged  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  ingenuity,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
devoted  considerable  attention.  The  foUoviring  re- 
marks comprise  the  substance  of  his  arguments,  in 
reply  to  them. 

1.  The  name  Golgotha — Calvary — the  place  of  a 
skull — ^given  to  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion 
by  the  evangelists,  does  not  necessarily  signify,  as 
Dr.  Clarke  interprets  it,  after  Stockius,  **a  place  of 
sepulmre" — ^"  a  public  cemetery."  It  is  always  used 
in  the  angular — ''the  place  of  a  skull,"  which  would 
have  been  a  very  improper  desigoadon  for  a  place 
of  many  skulls.  The  language  of  Luke,  however,  is 
peculiar,  and  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  ^tuU  was 
the  proper  name  of  the  place.  This  evangelist, 
without  mentioning  Golgotha,  writes,  koI  ore  in^is^v 
inl  Tor  T6no¥  KaXa^ttvov  xqovIov — ''and  when  they  were 
come  to  a  place  called  skull,"  chap,  xxiii.  33d — ^Luke 
therefore  appears  to  have  strictly  transhited  the  wotd 
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Qolgaika^'which  aigiiifiesi  not  KQavlu  tottoc.  ** place  of 
a  akuU,"  but  simply  *eavtov,  akulL  Now,  this  name 
was  probably  given  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
place,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  purpose  to 
which  it  was  devoted.  [It  appears,  however,  to  have 
beeoi  the  place  where  malefactors  were  commonly 
executed,  and  where  their  bodies  were  left  un* 
buried.    R. 

2.  It  b  not  a  Uttle  curious  that  Dr.  Clarke  should 
not  have  perceived  that  his  objection  to  the  present 
site  of  Calvary— that  it  has  no  appearance  of  a  mount 
— imposes  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his 
own  hypothesis,  which  places  Calvary  in  "a  deep 
trench''— 4he  vallev  Tyropieon — between  Acna  and 
Sion.    Not  to  dwell,  however,  upon  this  glaring  in- 
consistency, we  proceed  to  consider  whether  the 
spot  now  shown  as  Calvary  does  not  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mount,  and  also  that  peculiar  form, 
m>m  which  it  has  been  as  probable  that  Calvary  de- 
rived its  name.    In  this  inquuy  &ther  Bernardino 
may  be  a  fuide.    He  says,  "The  space  occupied  by 
mount  Calvary  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  form- 
ing chapels ;  the  first  of  these  is  twenhi-one  palms  in 
width,  and  forty-stven  in  len^^. . . .  The  second  di- 
vision of  mount  Calvary  is  eighieen  palms  in  width, 
Bod/oriy'Seven  in  length."    Speaking  of  the  chapels, 
he  says,  they  are  not  on  the  same  level ;  but,  ^  the 
MOUNT  is  in  height  towards  the  north  two  palms  and 
a  half;  and  tomrds  the  S.  W.  two  pahns  and  ten 
inches :  and  the  bmaller  rising  (U  poggiolo)  is  in 
height  Mven  mAt$  two  mvauUa  and  a  mM,    This  was 
the  place  of  the  bad  thief.    Towards  the  north,  the 
place  of  the  good  thief, — ^it  is  in  height  one  palm  and 
six  inehes.  ...'*''  The  steps  under  the  arch  towards 
the  north  leadine  to  the  little  hill,  are  in  height — 
the  first,  two  pawu^^-^e  second,  one  palm  ten  inches, 
..."**  The  letter  J9.  is  the  proper  mount  Calva- 
ry f — ^This  letter  H.  is  placed  on  the  risinff  described 
as  Upoggiolo^  the  little  hill  ;  marked  by  a  circle, 
as  the  place  of  the  cross  of  Jesus.    This  is  evidence 
that  this  isnorant  and  superstitious  monk,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  [and  others]  would  probably  call  him,  distin- 
guished TWO  risings  in  mount  Calvary ;  though  Dr. 
Clarke  passed  the  disdnction  over  without  notice. 
How  greatly  bis  observation  confirms  the  derivation 
traced  in  the  name,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  reader's 
intelligence.  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  mount  Calvary, 
we  must  imagine  a  rising,  now  about  Jifteen  feet  high. 
— ^The  ascent  comprises  eighteen  stairs.    The  first 
flight  contains  ten  stairs,  the  second  fiiffht  contains 
eight.    There  are  also  two  others,  in  length  more 
thMn/ortyfeet ;  and  in  width  more  than  thirty  feet ;  and 
upon  this,  nearly  in  the  centre,  a  smaller  rising  about 
seventeen  indus  m  height ;  which  smaller  rising  is,  says 
Bernardino,  *'  il  proprio  Monte  Caluario.**    Aher 
thia,  how  can  Dr.  Clarke  affirm  that  there  exists  no  evi- 
dence in  tlie  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  **  nothing 
that  can  he  rteancHed  with  the  history  of  our  Savioui^ 
Bufierings  and  burial  ?**  It  is  affirmed  that  mount  Cal- 
vary was  leveled  for  the  foundations  of  the  church. 

3.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  last  objection,  Mr.  Tay- 
loT  adopts  a  couise  of  reasoning  to  the  following 
effect : — ^The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  inquiiy  is, 
to  determine  what  kind  of  sepulchral  edifice  was 
constructed  by  Joseph  of  Ariraathea ;  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  stricdy  examining  the 
words  of  the  original  writers  who  describe  it.  Dr. 
Clarke  having  inspected  f||great  number  of  ancient 
tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  he  had  travelled,  and  not  a  few 
at  Jerusalem  itaelf^  had  suffered  this  idea  to  take  en- 


tire poBsession  of  his  mind :  he  looked  for  an  exca« 
vation  in  a  rock,  and  nothing  more.  But  before  wcr 
determine  that  there  really  was  nothing  more,  we  are 
bound  to  examine  whether  the  terms  employed  by 
the  evangelists  to  describe  the  eventualjy  sacred 
sepulchre,  are  completely  satisfied,  by  this  restricted 
acceptation. 

Matthew  uses  two  words  to  describe  Joseph's 
intended  place  of  burial ;  chap,  xxvii.  verse  60,  he 
says,  he  had  the  body  ofJtsus  in  his  oum  new  ftvi,^tiu, 
(tomb,  Eng.  tr.) — and  they  rolled  a  great  stone  to  (^ 
door  T«  ntt,u(lti  (of  the  sepulchre,  Eng.  ir,)—Jlnd 
there  were  Mary  Magdalene,  fyc,  nUing  over  against 
Tu  Tutpa  (the  sepulchre,  Eng.  tr.)  This  renaerinff 
of  the  same  word,  ,uvi;utrov,  bv  both  tomb  and  sepm^ 
chre,  is  injudicious.  Campbell  more  prudently  con- 
tinues to  each  term  of  the  orighial  that  by  which  he 
had  first  chosen  to  express  it,  in  Enslish:  ''he 
deposited  the  body  in  his  own  YTumumen/— Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Slc.  sitting  over  against  the  sepulatre,** 

''Command  that  the  septdclve  (t'ov  ratfor)  be  guard- 
ed."— "Make  the  sepulchre  (r6v  Tu(for)  as  secure  as 
ye  can." — ^Mary  Magdalene,  drc.  went  to  visit  the  m- 
ulchre,  (t'ov  ratpov.) — "Come,  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay ; — ^they  went  out  fi^m  the  numument,  th 
^ivt-ftth.^  It  is  inferred,  then,  that  what  is  rendered 
monument  implies  a  kind  of  frontispiece,  or  orna- 
mental door-way,  (the  stone  portal  or  captain  Light,) 
and  the  evangelist  may  include  the  chambers  in  this 
term,  as  from  these  the  women  came  out.  Neither  of 
the  other  evangelists  uses  more  than  one  term — the 
monument.  The  nature  of  this  vrill  jusdfy  a  closer 
inspection  of  it 

The  evangelist  Matthew  says,  this  monument  was 
tlaxifitimv  tr  TiJ  ntTQ^,  cut  out — hoUowed  out — scooped 
out  of  the  rockf  which  formed  the  substramm  of  the 
soil ;  while  his  other  term  (tmhos)  intends  the  exter- 
nal hillock,  or  mound-like  form  of  the  rock,  rising 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  going  beyond  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Clarke 
for  proof  of  this  acceptation  of  the  term  taphos ; 
whether  we  accompany  him  among  the  tumuli  of  the 
Steppes,  or  those  in  the  plain  of  Troy, — to  the  tomb 
of  Ajax, — ^to  the  tomb  or  iGsyetes,  (which  are  coni- 
cal mounds  of  earth,  like  our  English  harrows,)  sll 
are  tajthou  Mark  repeats  nearly  the  words  of  Mat- 
thew, in  reference  to  the  monument :  but  Luke  uses 
the  term  Xaitvrm.  This  sepulchre  of  the  "rich  man 
of  Arimathea"  may  perhaj^  be  compared  to  the  sep- 
ulchres discovered  at  Telmessus;  of  which  Dr.  Clarke 
says, — "  In  such  situations  are  seen  excavated  cham- 
bers, worked  with  such  marvellous  art  as  to  exhibit 
open  fii^ades,  porticoes  with  Ionic  columns,  gates  and 
doors  beautifiilly  sculptured,  on  which  are  carved  the 
representation  as  of  embossed  iron-work  bolts,  and 
hinges."  Those  ornaments  were  hewn  in  the  rock ; 
but Xuke's  words  are  not  restricted  to  this  sense ;  for, 
it  should  seem  that  the  very  term  rendered  monument^ 
leads  us  to  6iisZ(/t7ig^of  some  kind,  pr^txed  to  the  rock ; 
or  oven  standing  above  it  This  evangelist's  phrase 
(chap.  xi.  47.)  is  express  to  the  point;  oUoSouttrt  ra 
nrr^fiiCa — ^"ye  huUd  the  monuments  of  the  prophets," 
where  the  term  huUd  is  explicit  Perhaps  even  this 
term,  ^tviifitrov^  includes  or  implies  some  kind  df  con« 
sirudion,  not  merely  excavation  ;  so  in  the  tomb  of 
which  Dr.  Clarke  gives  a  delineation,  p.  344.  Helen 
** constructed  this  monument  for  herself," — to  ftrtiftttop 
irtfTcaxirarrf  I', — but  this  monument  is  "  composed  of  five 
Immense  masses  of  stone,"  wrought  into  conjunction ; 
and  forming  an  upper  chamber,  "  which  seemed  to 
communicate  with  an  inferior  vauk."  The  sepolchra 
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of  David  (Acts  iL  29.)  was  a  monument :  not  an  exca- 
▼ation  in  the  rock  of  Sion.  The  rocks  were  rent, 
(Matt.  xxviiL  32.^  but  the  monumetUa  in  which  the 
aead  were  deposited  were  opened. 

It  is  concluded,  then,  on  tne  authority  of  Matthew, 
that  the  intended  burial-place  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
presented  two  distinctions,  a  tapJiog — sepidchre,  and 
a  mnemeion — ^monument. 

Not  unlike  is  the  tomb  now  shown  for  that  of  the 
Saviour.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  a  rock  encased  vnth 
buildhig.  Heartily  do  we  wish  the  buildinff  were  not 
there ;  heartily  do  we  agree  with  honest  Sandys, — 
"  those  naturall  formes  are  vtterly  deformed,  which 
would  haue  better  satisfied  the  beholder ;  and  too 
much  regard  hath  made  them  lesse  regardable.  For, 
as  the  Satyre  speaketh  of  the  fountaine  of  iCgeria, 

How  much  more  venerable  had  it  beene,  ^ 

If  gFQsse  had  clothM  the  circling  banks  in  greene, 

NOH  MARBLE  HAD  THS  £TATIVE  TOPHIS  MARR'n." 

Yet  Sandys  speaks  expressly  of  **  a  compast  roofe 
of  Vie  SOLID  ROCKE,  but  lined  fir  the  most  part  with 
white  marble.**  This  distinction  is  not  noticed  by 
Dr.  Clarke ;  neither  has  he  noticed  that  the  fi^ntis- 
piece  to  this  tomb  is  confessedk  modem ; — that  in 
this  exterior  building^  the  arch  of  the  roof  is  painted; 
whereas,  in  the  interior  chamber,  the  arch  is  circular ; 
—proof  enough  of  reparation,  without  coDsultingthe 
monks.  But  if  Mr.  Hawkins's  History  of  tliis  Church 
be  correct,  in  which  he  says,  **  Hequen,  caliph  of 
Egypt,  sent  Hyaroc  to  Jerusalem,  who  took  effectual 
care  that  the  church  should  be  puUed  doum  to  the 
aproundj  conformably  to  the  royal  command** — ^if  this 
be  true,  no  doubt  the  sepulchre,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  veneration  in  the  church,  was  demolish- 
ed most  imrelentingly.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no 
wonder  to  find,  that  tne  present  buildinff  is  little  other 
than  a  shell  over  the  spot  assigned  to  the  tomb ;  and 
this  without  any  reflection  on  the  character  of  Hele- 
na, who  could  not  foresee  what  the  Saracens  would 
do  nearly  nine  hundred  years  after  her  death. 

So  much  for  the  similarides  between  the  evange- 
lists'description  of  the  sacred  places  and  those  ap- 
pearances which  they  now  present:  it  remains  to 
mquire,  what  proof  we  have  that  their  localities 
were  accurately  preserved.  It  is  certain  that  many 
thousands  of  strangers  resorted  every  year  to  Jerusa- 
lem, for  purposes  of  devotion,  who  would  find  them- 
selves interested,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  in 
the  transactions  which  that  city  had  lately  witnessed, 
and  with  the  multitudinous  reports  concerning  them, 
which  were  of  a  nature  too  smpendous  to  w  con- 
cealed. The  language  of  Luke  (xxiv.  38.|  plslnly 
imports  wonder  that  so  much  as  a  single  pilgrim  to 
the  holy  city  could  be  ignorant  of  late  events :  and 
Paul  appeals  to  Agrippa's  knowledge  that  ''these 
things  wejre  not  done  in  a  corner.'*  It  is,  in  short, 
impossible,  that  the  natural  curiosity  of  tlie  human 
mind — ^to  adduce  no  sunerior  principle — should  be 
content  to  undergo  the  iatisues  of  a  long  joumev  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  yet,  when  there,  should  refrain 
from  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  late  astonishing  won- 
ders. So  long  as  access  to  the  temple  was  free,  so 
lonp  would  Jews  and  proselytes  fit>m  all  nations  paj 
their  devotions  there ;  and  so  long  would  the  inouisi- 
tive,  whether  converts  to  Christianity  or  not,  oirect 
their  attention  to  mount  Calvary,  with  the  garden  and 
aepvilcbre  of  Joseph.  The  apostles  were  at  hand,  to 
direct  all  inquirers ;  neither  James  nor  John  could 
be  mistaken ;  and  during  more  than  thirty  years  the 


localities  would  be  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the 
participators  and  the  eye-witnesses  themselves. — 
Though  the  fact  is  credible,  vet  we  do  not  read  of 
any  attempt  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  to  obstruct  ac- 
cess to  them,  or  to  destroy  them :  but  it  is  hkely  that 
they  might  be  in  danger  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Jewish  war,  (A.  D.  66,)  and  especially  on  the  circum- 
vallation  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  The  soldiers  of 
Titus,  who  destroyed  every  tree  in  the  country  around 
to  employ  its  timber  in  the  construction  of  their  works, 
would  effectually  dismantle  the  garden  of  Joseph ; 
and  we  cannot  firom  this  time  reckon,  with  anv  cer- 
tainty, on  more  of  its  evidence  than  what  vras  am>rded 
by  the  chambers  cut  into  the  rock ;  and,  possibly,  tlie 
portal,  or  monument,  annexed  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  commotions  in  Judea,  and  the 
sieffe  of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  of  that  city  retired 
to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan.  These  must  have  known 
well  the  situation  of  mount  Calvary ;  nor  were  they 
so  long  absent,  as  might  justify  the  notion  that  they 
could  forget  it  when  they  returned ;  or  that  they 
were  a  new  generation,  and  therefore  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  it.  They  were  the  same  persons ; 
the  same  church  ofiSccrs,  with  the  same  bishop  at 
their  head,  Simeon  son  of  Cleophas ;  and  whether  we 
allow  for  the  time  of  their  absence  two  years,  or  five 
years,  or  seven  years,  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
they  could  make  any  mistake  in  this  matter.  Simeon 
lived  out  the  century ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  death 
to  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  Barchochebas,  was 
but  thirty  years — too  short  a  period,  certainly,  for  tiio 
successors  of  Simeon  at  Jerusalem,  to  lose  the  knowl- 
edge of  places  adjacent  to  that  city.  That  Barcho- 
chebas and  his  adherents  would  vrillhigly  have 
destroyed  every  evidence  of  Christianity,  with  Chris- 
tianity itself,  we  know;  but  whether  his  power 
included  Jerusalem,  in  which  was  a  Roman  garrison, 
may  be  doubted.  ,  The  war  ended  some  time  before 
A.  D.  140 ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  war  we  are  to 
consider  the  emperor  and  his  successors  as  intent  on 
establishing  his  new  city,  iElia,  and  on  mortifying  to 
the  utmost  both  Jews  and  Christians,  who  were  gen- 
erally considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews.  It  is  worth 
our  while  to  examine  the  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  continued  veneration  of  the  Christians  for  the 
holy  places,  which  should  properly  be  divided  into 
two  periods ;  the  first  to  the  time  of  Adrian's  iElia  ; 
the  second  from  that  time  to  the  days  of  Constantine. 
Jerome,  writing  to  Marcella  concerning  this  custom, 
has  tills  remarkable  passage :  Longum  est  nunc  ab 
ascensu  Domini  usque  adpmsentem  diem  per  singidas 
cdaJtes  cwrrtre^  out  Episcoporwm^  qui  Martyrum^  qui 
do^uentiam  in  aoctrina  Ecclesiastica  virorum  venertnt 
Hterosotymam^  pviantes  se  minus  rdigioniSf  minus  ha- 
here  scief  iK<e,  msi  in  iUis  Christum  aaordssent  locis,  de 
mahusprimum,  Evangelium  de  paHbulo  eoruscaverat, 
(Ep.  17.  ad  Marcell.)  **  During  the  whole  time  from 
the  ascension  of  the  Lord  to  the  present  day,  through 
every  age  as  it  rolled  on,  as  well  bishops,  martyrs,  and 
men  eminently  eloquent  in  ecclesiastical  learning, 
came  to  Jerusalem ;  thinking  themselves  deficient  in 
religious  knowledge,  unless  they  adored  Christ  in 
those  places  from  which  the  gospel  dawn  burst  from 
the  cross.**  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  tJie  lead- 
ine  men  in  the  earl^  Christian  communities  were  thus 
diugent  in  acquiring  the  most  exact  inforroatioD. 
They  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  sacred  books  in 
their  complete  and  perfect  state,  and  to  satisfy  them- 
selves b^  ocular  infection,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
truth  of'^those  facts  on  which  they  bum  the  doctrine 
they  delivered  to  their  hearers.    So  Melito,  bishop 
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of  Sardis,  [A,  D.  170,]  writes  to  Onesimus,  When  I 
went  into  the  East,  and  was  come  to  the  place  where 
tliose  things  were  preached  and  done  :" — so  we  read 
that  Alexander,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  (A.  D.  211,) 
going  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  prayer,  and  to  visit 
Ike  sacred  places,  was  chosen  assistant  bishop  of  that 
city-  This  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  phraseol- 
ogy on  such  occasions ;  for  to  this  cause  Sozoraen 
a-scri!x?s  the  visit  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem,  "for  the 
sake  of  prayer,  and  to  visit  the  sacred  places." 

This  may  properly  introduce  the  second  period  in 
tliis  history,  on  which  we  lay  great  stress  ; — ^it  is  no 
longer  the  testimony  of  friends  ;  it  is  the  testimony  of 
enemies;  it  is  the  record  of  their  determination  to 
destroy  to  their  utmost  every  vestige  of  the  gospel  of 
Clu-ist.  On  that  determination  we  rest  our  confidence ; 
tliey  could  not  be  mistaken;  and  their  endeavors 
guide  our  judgment.  Jerome  says,  Ab  Hadrtani 
h.inporibus  usque  ad  imperium  Constantini,  per  aniios 
circiter  centum  ociogintOf  in  loco  resurrectionis  simvUa- 
crum  Jovis,  in  crucis  rupe  statua  ex  marmore  Veneris 
a  genlibus  posita  colebatur,  existimaniibus  persecvHonis 
auctoribus,  quod  tollerent  nobis  Jidem  resurrectionis  et 
crucis,  si  loca  Sancta  per  idola  poUuissent.  Bethlehem 
nunc  nostrum  et  auf^ustissimum  orbis  locum,  de  quo 
Psalmista  canU,  Veritas  de  Terra  orta  est,  lucus  inumr 
brabat  Tkamuz,  i.  e.  Monidis ;  et  in  specu,  ubi  quon- 
dam Christus  parmdus  vagiit,  Veneris  Amasius  plan- 
febatur,  (Ess.  13.  ad  Pauiiiu)  "  From  the  time  of 
ladrian  to  that  of  the  government  of  Constantine, 
alK)Ut  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  ^ears,  in 
the  place  of  the  resurrection  was  set  up  an  image  of 
Jupiter;  in  the  rock  of  the  cross  a  marble  statue  of 
Venus  was  stationed,  to  be  worshipped  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  authors  of  these  persecutions  supposing  that 
they  should  deprive  us  of  our  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  cross,  if  they  could  but  pollute  the  holy 
places  by  idols.  Bethlehem,  now  our  most  venera- 
ble place,  and  that  of  the  whole  world,  of  which  the 
Psalmist  sings,  *  Truth  is  sprung  out  of  the  earth,'  was 
<»vers!iadowed  by  the  grove  of  Thammuz,  i.  e.  of 
Adonis ;  and  in  the  cave  where  once  the  Messiah  an- 
v>ared  as  an  infant,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  loudly 
ai i»cnt*Hl."  This  is  a  general  accoimt  of  facts  ;  a  few 
additional  liints  may  be  gleaned  from  other  writers. 
Si>crates  (Hist,  Eccl.  lib. i,  cap.  17.) says,  "Those  who 
followed  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  after  his  death,  held  in 
ofivat  reverence  the  monument  of  that  wonderful 
work ;  but  those  who  bated  the  religion  of  Christ, 
filled  up  the  place  with  a  dyke  of  stones,  and  btult  in 
it  a  temple  of^  Venus,  with  a  figure  standing  up  on  it ; 
by  which  they  intended  to  dissipate  all  recollection 

of  the  holy  place.     ^^<pQodiTr,q  xor'ai/riT  raov  xaraaxtv- 
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Sozomen  is  more  particular.  We  learn  from  him 
tliat  "  The  Cventiles  hy  whom  the  church  was  perse- 
cuted, in  the  very  infancy  of  Christianity,  labored  by 
ever}'  art,  and  in  every  manner,  to  abolish  it :  the 
holy  nliwe  they  blocked  up  with  a  vast  heap  of  stones ; 
aiuf  tney  raised  that  to  a  great  height,  wuich  before 
liad  been  of  considerable  depth  ;  as  it  may  now  be 
scon.  And,  moreover,  the  entire  place,  as  well  of  the 
resurrection  as  of  Calvary,  they  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  stripping  it  of  ail  ornament  And  first  they  over- 
laid the  ground  with  stones,  then  they  built  a  temple 
of  Venus  on  it,  and  set  up  an  image  of  the  goddess — 

litniXuii^rrt^  Si  .tioil  ^lavTU  Toi*  T»Jf  ttitfffru(J«u»C  ;|f/3§oi' 
jfui  ToO  iC'juriw,  Si»Kuaur,aav,  xai  Xi&u  Tuiv  ijxitpurnav  xa~ 
Tinrnttitixr  :— jfac  'v^cfOo^iTiyj  raov  xaTtrfxtvanar^   xai    ^tit- 

A,»r  iininavTo.  their  intention  being,  that  whoever  there 
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adored  Christ,  snould  seem  to  be  worshipping  Venus; 
so  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  true  cause  of  this  wor- 
ship in  this  place  should  be  forgotten ;  and  that  the 
Christians  practising  this  should  become  also  less  at- 
tentive to  other  religious  observances ;  while  the 
Gentile  temple  and  image  worship  should  be,  on  the 
contrary,  established. 

If  any  credit  be  due  to  these  historians,  the  heathen 
levelers  had  lefl  but  little  to  be  done  by  Helena  in 
the  way  of  deforming  these  sacred  objects.  They 
had,  with  the  most  violent  zeal,  changed  the  features 
of  every  part :  what  was  originally  a  hollow  they 
raised  into  a  hill ;  what  was  high  they  cut  down  and 
leveled  ; — to  use  a  homely  phrase,  tliey  turned  every 
thing  topsy-turvy.  Helena  could  only  cause  these 
places  to  be  cleared  and  cleansed :  to  reinstate  them 
m  their  first  forms  was  out  of  her  power.  And  that 
the  evidence  of  this  desecration  should  not  resl  on 
"monkish  historians,"  Providence  has  preserved  in- 
contestible  wimesses  in  the  medals  of  Adrian,  which 
mark  him  as  the  founder  of  the  new  city,  JEVia^  and 
exhibit  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  another  of  Venus,  and 
various  other  deities,  all  worshipped  in  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  rock  of  Calvary  and  the 
holy  sepulchre  were  surrounded  by  the  same  wall,  as 
Sozomen  asserts,  they  could  not  be  far  distant  from 
each  other  ;*  and  this  wall,  with  the  temples  and  other 
sacra  it  enclosed,  would  not  only  mark  thetie  places, 
but,  in  a  certain  sense,  would  preserve  them  ;  as  the 
mosque  of  Omar  preserves  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  at  this  aay.  While,  thejefore,  we  abandon 
to  Dr.  Clarke  and  captabi  Light  Uie  commemorative 
altars  and  stations,  which  we  think  it  not  worth  while 
to  defend,  and  while  we  heartily  wish  that  all  these 
places  had  been  left  in  their  original  state  to  tell  their 
own  story,  we  must  be  allowed  to  relieve  the  memory 
of  the  Christian  empress  firom  the  guilt  of  deforming 
by  intentional  honors  these  sacred  localities ;  and  the 
monks,  however  ignorant  or  credulous,  from  the  im- 
putation of  imposing  on  their  pilgrims  and  visitors,  in 
respect  to  the  site  of  the  places  they  now  show  as 
peculiarly  hoi  v. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  called  to  admire  the  proofs  yet 

{>rcscrved  to  us  by  Providence,  of  transactions  in  these 
ocalitics  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Facts  which, 
for  centuries,  employed  the  artifices  and  the  power  of 
the  supreme  government  in  church  and  state,  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  and  of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  sub- 
vert, to  destroy  the  evidences  of;  yet  the  evidences 
defied  their  malignity  ; — of  the  barbarians — Saracens 
and  Turks,  to  demolish ;  but  they  still  survive ;— of 
heathen  philosophy,  and  soi-disant  modem  philoso- 
phy, to  annul,  but  in  vain.  The  labors  of  Julian  to 
re-edifV  the  temple  continue  almost  living  witnesses 
of  his  discomfiture.  The  sepulchres  of  me  soldiers 
who  fell  in  assaulting  Jerusalem  remain  speaking 
evidences  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  according  to 
prediction,  by  the  Romans.  The  holy  sepulchre 
stands  a  traditional  memorial  of  occurrences  too  in- 
credible to  obtain  credit,  unless  supported  by  super- 
himian  testimony.  Or  if  that  be  thought  dubious, 
mount  Calvary  certainly  exists,  with  features  so  dis- 
tinct, so  pecuhar  to  itself,  and  unlike  every  thing  else 

*  This  meets  the  reniainiag  objectiouy  ur(^  bv  Dr.  Richard- 
son aud  captain  l^ight ;  namely,  the  contiguity  oi  the  holy  sepal* 
chre  to  mount  Calvary.  The  language  of  John,  too,  is  decisive 
upon  this  point :  "  Now,  there  was  is  the  place  {h  rrfir^»)  where 
he  was  crucified  a  garden,  and  in  thejg;arden  a  new  sepulcbre.— 
There  they  laid  Jcsns,"  chap.  six.  41.  And  be  reprali, 
that  the  sepulchre  was  tagh  at  hand — ^6f— c/a«<  ^y,  ocf^dm- 
m-r. 
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around  it,  that  in  spite  of  the  ill-judged  labors  of  hon- 
est enthusiasm,  of  the  ridiculous  tales  of  superstition, 
and  the  mummery  of  ignorance  and  arrogance,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  original  records  of  our 
faith  with  circumstances  actually  existing ;  to  demon- 
strate that  the  works  on  which  our  belief  relies  were 
actually  written  in  the  country,  at  the  times,  and  by 
the  persons,  eye-witnesses,  which  tliey  purport  to  \ye. 
See  iurther  on  Sepulchre  of  Christ. 

[It  is  necessaiy  here  only  to  remark,  that  tlic  si)cc- 
ulations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  respecting  the  sepulchre,  ai*e 
regarded  by  other  travellers  as  wholly  untenable ;  and 
that  the  general  position  of  Calvary  rests  upon  the 
unbroken  tradition  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries. 
The  more  specific  designations  of  the  sites  of  various 
holy  places  are  well  understood  to  be  witliout  any 
such  authority.    R. 

CAMBYS£S,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  succeetled  his 
father,  A.  M.  *M75.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  call- 
ed Ahasuerus,  Ezra  iv.  6 ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Samaritans,  prohibited  the  Jews  from  proceeding 
in  rebuilding  tneir  temple.  What  Ezckiel  says 
(chap,  xxxviii.  xxxix.)of  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog 
against  Israel,  and  the  judgments  of  GcklI  against  the 
enemies  of  his  people,  Calmet  tliinks  may  be  referred 
to  the  time  of  Cambyses.  Also,  what  the  prophets 
say  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites,  after  their 
return  firom  captivim  See  Joel  ii.  30, 31 ;  iii.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  15, 16;  Isa.  xli.  15,16;  Micah  iv.  11.  12,  13. 
Some  authors  refer  the  history  of  Judith  to  the  time 
of  Cambyses. 

CAMEL,  an  animal  common  in  the  East,  and 
placed  by  Moses  among  unclean  creatures,  Deut.  xiv. 
7.  We  may  distinguisn  three  sorts  of  camels.  Some 
are  lar^  and  full  of  flesh,  fit  only  to  carry  burdens ; 
(it  is  said,  1000  pounds  weight ;)  others,  which  have 
two  hunches  on  the  back  like  a  natural  saddle,  are  fit 
either  to  carry  burdens  or  to  be  ridden  ;  and  a  third 
kind,  leaner  and  smaller,  are  called  dromedaries,  be- 
cause of  their  swiftness ;  and  are  generally  used  by 
men  of  quality  to  ride  on.  Bruce  has  the  following 
remarics  on  this  creature :  '*  Nature  has  furnished  the 
camel  with  parts  and  Qualities  adapted  to  the  office 
he  is  employed  to  discharge.  The  driest  thistle  and 
the  barest  thorn  is  all  the  food  this  useful  quadruped 
requires ;  and  even  these,  to  save  time,  he  eats  wnUe 
advancing  on  his  journey,  without  stopping,  or  occa- 
sioning a  moment  of  delay.  As  it  is  his  lot  to  cross 
immense  deserts,  where  no  water  is  found,  and  coun- 
tries not  even  moistened  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  is 
endued  with  the  power,  at  one  watering-place,  to  lay 
in  a  store,  with  which  he  supplies  hunself  for  tliirty 
days  to  come.  To  contain  tnis  enonnous  quantity 
of  fluid,  nature  has  formed  large  cLstems  within  hun, 
from  which,  once  filled,  he  draws,  at  pleasure,  tlie 

auantity  he  wants,  and  pours  it  into  his  stomach  with 
le  same  efl^t  as  if  he  tlien  drew  it  from  a  spring ; 
and  with  this  he  travels  patiently  and  vigorously  all 
day  long,  carrying  a  prodigious  load  upon  him, 
through  countries  infected  witn  poisonous  winds,  and 
glowing  with  parching  and  never  cooling  sands. 
We  attempted  to  raise  our  camels  at  Saffieha  by 
every  method  that  we  could  devise,  but  all  in  vain ; 
only  one  of  them  could  ^t  upon  his  legs ;  and  that 
one  did  not  stand  two  mmutes  till  he  kneeled  down, 
and  could  never  be  raised  afterwards.  This  the 
Arabs  all  declared  to  be  the  effects  of  cold ;  and  yet 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  an  hour  before  day,  stood 
at  ^\  Every  way  we  turned  ourselves,  death  stared 
us  in  the  face.  Wi^  had  neither  time  nor  strength  to 
waste,  nor  provisions  to  support  us.    We  then  took 


the  small  skins  that  had  contained  our  water,  and 
filled  them,  as  far  as  we  thought  a  man  could  carry 
them  with  ease ;  but,  after  all  these  shifts,  there  was 
not  enough  to  serve  us  three  days,  at  which  I  had 
estimated  our  journey  to  Syene,  which  still,  however, 
was  uncertain.  Finding,  therefore,  tlie  camels  would 
not  rise,  we  killed  two  of  them,  and  took  so  much 
flesh  OS  might  serve  for  the  deficiency  of  bread,  and 
from  the  stomach  of  each  of  the  camels,  got  alK)ut 
four  gallons  of  water,  which  tlie  Bisliai*cen  Arab 
managed  witli  great  dexterity.  It  is  known  to  peo- 
ple conversant  with  natural  history,  tliat  the  camel 
has  witliin  him  reservoirs,  in  which  he  can  preserve 
drink  for  any  number  of  days  he  is  used  to.  In 
those  caravans  of  long  course,  which  come  from  tlio 
Niger  across  the  desert  of  Selima,  it  is  said  tliat  each 
camel,  by  drinking,  lays  in  a  store  of  water,  that  will 
supi)ort  him  for  forty  days.  I  will  by  no  means  be  a 
voucher  of  this  account,  which  carries  with  it  an  air 
of  exaggeration ;  but  fourteen  or  sixteen  days,  it  is 
well  known,  an  ordinar}'  camel  will  live,  though  he 
hath  no  fresh  supply  of  water.  When  he  chews  his 
cud,  or  when  he  eats,  you  constantly  see  him  tlirow 
from  his  repository,  mouthfuls  of  water  to  dilute  his 
food ;  and  nature  has  contrived  this  vessel  with  such 
properties,  that  the  water  withui  it  never  putrefies, 
nor  tunis  unwholesome.  It  was  indeed  vapid,  of  a 
bluish  cast,  but  had  neither  taste  nor  smell."  (Vol. 
iv.  p.  596.) 

The  Arabians,  Persians,  and  others,  eat  the  flesh 
of  camels,  and  it  is  sei-ved  up  at  the  best  tables  of 
the  country.  When  a  camel  is  bom,  tlie  breeders 
tie  his  four  feet  under  his  belly,  and  a  carpet  over  his 
back.  Thus  they  teach  him  the  habit  of  bending 
his  knees  to  rest  himself;  or  when  beins  loaded,  or 
unloaded.  The  camel  has  a  large  solid  foot,  but  not 
a  hard  one.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  all  his  hair 
falls  off  in  less  than  tlirec  days'  time,  and  his  skin  re- 
mains quite  naked.  At  this  time  the  flies  are  ex- 
tremely troublesome  to  him.  He  is  dressed  with  a 
switch,  instead  of  a  curry  comb ;  and  beaten  as  one 
would  beat  a  carpet,  to  clear  it  of  dust.  On  a  jour- 
ney his  master  goes  l)efore  him  piping,  sjnging,  and 
whistling;  and  the  louder  he  sings  the  better  the 
camel  follows. 

[The  following  is  Niebuhr's  account  of  the  drom- 
edary of  Egypt:  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  215,  Genn.  rd.) 
"My  four  companions  took  horses  for  this  journey, 
[from  Cairo  to  Suez] ;  I  chose  from  curiosity  a 
dromedary,  and  found  myself  very  well  off*althou«;li 
I  feared  at  first  I  should  not  be  able  to  ride  conifuii- 
ably  upon  so  high  a  beast.  The  dromedary  lirs  down, 
like  the  camel,  in  order  to  let  his  rider  mount.  In 
getting  uj),  he  rises  ujion  his  Innd  leps  fii-st,  so  ihnt 
the  rider  must  take  rare  not  to  fall  doiMi  over  Ms 
head  ;  he  has  also  the  same  pace  as  ilie  camels,  wliiU* 
horses  have  to  go  sometimes  faster,  sometimes  slow- 
er, in  order  to  keep  along  with  the  caravan.  When 
on  the  march,  he  must  not  be  stopped  even  to  mount : 
and  to  avoid  the  need  of  this,  he  is  taught  on  a  cer- 
taui  signal  to  lower  his  head  to  the  ground,  so  that 
his  rider  can  set  his  foot  upon  his  neck  ;  and  when 
he  again  raises  his  head,  it  requires  but  little  practice 
to  be  able  easily  to  place  one's  self  upon  the  sa(kll(\ 
The  saddle  of^^the  camels  that  carry  heavy  loads,  is 
open  on  the  top,  and  the  load  hangs  down  on  each 
side,  in  order  that  the  hump  of  fat  upon  the  back  of  the 
animal  may  not  be  subjected  to  pressure.  A  riding 
saddle  for  a  camel  or  aromedary  is  not  very  diflTor- 
ent  from  the  common  saddle,  and  consequently  cov- 
ers 'he  hump  on  his  back.    Upon  this  saddle  I  slung 
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my  mattresses ;  and  coiUd  thus  set  myself  on  one 
aiae  or  the  other,  or  uprifffat,  according  as  I  wished 
to  avoid  the  sun's  rays,  which  at  this  season  are  very 
oppresnve.  My  companions,  on  the  contrary,  could 
only  remain  in  one  position  upon  their  horses,  and 
were  therefore  greatly  fatigued ;  while  at  evening  I 
was  commonly  not  much  more  weary  from  riding, 
than  if  I  had  had  to  rat  still  all  day  upon  a  chair.  If, 
however,  one  had  to  trot  upon  so  hiffh  a  beast,  it 
would  indeed  be  inconvenient  But  the  camels  take 
long  and  slow  steps ;  and  the  motion  which  one  feels 
upon  them  is,  therefore,  more  like  that  of  a  cradle." 
Burckhardt  says,  too :  "  When  mounted  on  a  camel, 
which  can  never  be  stopped  while  its  companions 
are  moving  on,  I  was  obhged  to  jump  off  when  I 
wished  to  take  a  bearing.  The  Arabs  are  highly 
pleased  with  a  traveller  ^o  jumps  off  his  beast  and 
remounts  without  stopping  it ;  as  the  act  of  kneeling 
down  is  troublesome  and  fetiguing  to  the  loaded 
camel,  and  before  it  can  rise  again,  the  caravan  is 
considerably  ahead."    (Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  445.) 

The  hardiness  of  the  camel,  and  the  slender  and 
coarse  ftre  with  which  he  is  contented,  during  long 
and  severe  journeys,  are  truly  surprising.  Burck- 
hardt, in  his  route  from  the  countiy  south  of  the 
Dead  sea,  directly  across  the  desert  to  Egypt,  was 
with  a  party  of  Bedouins,  who  heard  that  a  troop 
from  a  hostile  tribe  was  in  the  vicinity.  "  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  travel  by  night,  until  we 
should  be  out  of  their  reach ;  and  we  stopped  at 
sunset,  afler  a  day's  march  of  eleven  hours  and  a 
half,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  camels 
to  eat.  Being  ourselves  afraid  to  light  a  fire,  lest  it 
should  be  descried  by  the  enemy,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  a  supper  of  dr^  flour  mixed  with  a  little  rait. 
During  the  wnoU  of  thu  journey,  the  cameU  had  no  oth- 
er provender  than  the  toithered  ihruba  of  the  desert,  my 
dromedary  excepted,  to  which  I  gave  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  barley  every  evening.  Loaded  camels  are 
scarcely  able  to  perform  such  a  journey  without  a 
daily  allowance  of  beans  and  barley. — ^Aug.  31  st. 
We  set  out  before  midnight,  and  continued  at  a  quick 
rate  the  whole  night.  In  tliese  northern  districts  of 
Arabia  the  Bedouins,  in  general,  are  not  fond  of  pro- 
ceeding by  night ;  they  seldom  travel  at  that  time, 
even  in  the  hottest  season,  if  they  ore  not  in  very 
lar^  numbers,  because,  as  they  say,  during  the  night 
uol>ody  can  distinguish  the  face  of  his  friend  from 
that  of  his  enemy.  Another  reason  is,  that  camels 
on  the  march  never  feed  at  their  ease  in  the  day  time, 
and  nature  seems  to  require  that  they  should  have 
their  principal  meal  and  a  few  hours'  rest  hi  the  even- 
ing. The  mvorite  mode  of  travelling  in  tliese  parts 
is,  to  set  out  about  two  hours  before  sunrise,  to  stop 
two  hours  at  noon,  when  every  one  endeavors  to  sleep 
under  his  mantle,  and  to  ahght  for  the  evening  at 
about  one  hour  before  sunset.  We  always  sat  round 
the  fire,  in  conversation,  for  two  or  three  hours  after 
supper."  (Trav.  m  Syr.  p.  451 J^  Similar  to  this  is 
the  account  given  by  Messrs.  risk  and  King,  dur- 
ing their  joum^from  Cairo  to  Palestine,  under  date 
of^ April  10,  1883 :  "  When  the  caravan  stops,  the 
camels  are  turned  out  to  feed  on  the  thistles,  weeds 
and  grasB  which  the  desert  produces.  At  sunset 
they  are  assembled,  and  made  to  lie  down  around 
the  encampment.  Yesterday  afternoon  four  of  them, 
which  carried  merchandise  for  an  Armenian,  went 
off*,  and  could  not  be  found.  Two  or  three  men 
were  despatched  in  search  of  them.  This  morning 
they  were  not  found,  and  we  arranged  our  baggage 
so  aa  to  give  the  Armenian  one  of  ours.    The  rest  of 


the  company  alsb  gave  him  assistance  in  carrying  Ids 
baggage,  and  we  set  off  at  seven.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  the  four  camels  were  found  at  a  distance, 
and  brought  into  the  encampment  at  evening." 
(Missionary  Herald,  1824,  p.  35.) 

The  value  of  the  camel  to  the  Arabs,  and  indeed 
to  all  the  oriental  nations,  is  inestimable ;  and  indeed 
tliey  regard  it  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven  to  the 
people  of  their  race.  Their  wealth  often  consists 
solely  in  their  camels.  So  Job  is  said  to  have  had 
three  thousand  of  them  at  first,  and  afterwards  six 
thousand,  i.  3 ;  xlii.  12.  An  anecdote  mentioned  by 
Chardin  in  his  MS.  (Harmar's  Obs.  iv.  p.  318.)  illus- 
trates this,  and  shows  that  the  wealth  of  Job  was 
truly  princely.  "The  king  of  Persia  being  in  Ma- 
zanderan,  in  the  year  1676,  the  Tartars  set  upon  the 
camels  of  the  king  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
took  three  thousand  of  them ;  which  was  a  great 
loss  to  him,  for  he  has  but  seven  thousand  in  all,  if 
their  number  should  be  complete;  especially  con- 
sidering it  was  winter,  when  it  was  difficult  to  pro- 
cure others  in  a  country  that  was  a  stranger  to 
commerce ;  and  considering,  too,  their  importance, 
these  beasts  carrying  aU  the  baggagOj  for  wnich  rea- 
son they  are  called  the  ships  ofPersuu  Upon  these 
accounts  the  king  presently  retired." 

The  camel  is  here  most  graphicaUy  compared  with 
a  ship,  and  this  epithet  is  justly  applied  to  him,  as 
being  the  medium  of  commerce,  the  bearer  of  bur- 
dens across  the  pathless  deserts  of  the  East,  which 
may  well  be  likened  to  the  trackless  ocean.  This  ia 
also  further  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts.  *R. 

Sandys  writes  thus :  (p.  138.)  **  The  whole  Caruan 
being  now  assembled,  consists  of  a  thousand  horses, 
mules,  and  asses;  and  of  five  hundred  camels. 
These  are  the  ships  of  Arabia ;  their  seas  are  the 
deserts,  a  creature  created  for  burthen,"  &c.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  in  this  extract,  though  it  mieht  be 
gathered  from  it,  that  the  camel  has  the  name  of  **  the 
ship  of  Arabia :"  but  Mr.  Bruce  comes  in  to  our  as- 
sistance, by  saying,  (p.  388,  vol.  i.)  *^  What  enables 
the  shepherd  to  perform  the  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
neys across  Africa,  is  the  camel,  emphatically  called, 
by  the  Arabs,  the  ship  of  the  nESERT!  He  seems 
to  have  been  creoted  for  this  very  trade,"  &c. 

[From  the  above  extracts  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
came]  is  thus  poetically  called  the  ship  of  the  desert, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  not  with  any  reference  to  his  speed,  which 
is  not  great.  The  dromedary,  on  the  contrary,  is 
celebrated  for  its  fleetness ;  or  rather  on  account  of 
its  being  able  to  hold  out  for  so  long  a  time  in  a  hard 
rapid  trot.  R.]  In  Morgan's  History  of  Algiers, 
this  writer  states,  that  the  dromedary  in  Barltary, 
called  A&share,  will,  in  one  night,  and  through  a  lev- 
el country,  traverse  as  much  ground,  as  any  single 
horse  can  in  ten.  The  Arabs  affirm  that  it  makes 
nothing  of  holding  its  rapid  pace,  which  is  a  most 
violent  hard  trot,  for  four  and  twenty  hours  on  a 
stretch,  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  weariness, 
or  inclination  to  bait;  and  that  having  then  swallow- 
ed a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of  paste  made  up  of  barley- 
meal,  and  may  be  a  little  powder  of  dry  dates  among 
it,  with  a  bowl  of  water  or  camel's  milk,  the  indefat- 
igable animal  will  seem  as  fresh  as  at  first  setting 
out,  and  be  ready  to  run  at  the  same  scarcely  credi- 
ble rate,  for  as  many  hours  longer,  and  so  on  firom 
one  extremity  of  the  Afirican  desert  to  the  other ; 
provided  its  rider  could  hold  out  without  sleep  and 
other  refreshments.  During  his  stay  in  Alners,  Mr. 
Morgan  was  a  party  in  a  diversion  in  which  one  of 
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these  Aiiahari  ran  against  some  of  the  swiftest  Barbs 
in  the  whole  Neja,  which  is  famed  for  having  good 
ones,  of  the  true  Libyan  breed,  shaped  like  grey- 
hounds, and  which  will  sometimes  run  down  an 
ostrich. 

**  We  all  started,"  he  remarks,  ^  like  racers,  and  for 
the  first  spurt  most  of  the  best  mounted  amongst  us 
kept  pace  prettv  well,  but  our  grass-fed  horses  soon 
flagged :  several  of  the  Libyan  and  Numidian  run- 
ners held  pace,  till  we,  who  still  followed  upon  a 
good  rouna  hand  gallop,  could  no  longer  discern 
them,  and  then  gave  out ;  as  we  were  told  after  their 
remm.  When  the  dromedary  had  been  out  of  sight 
about  half  an  hour,  we  again  espied  it  flying  towards 
us  with  an  amazing  velocity,  and  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments was  among  us,  and  seemingly  notbing  con- 
cerned ;  while  the  horses  and  mores  were  all  on  a 
foam,  and  scarcely  able  to  breathe,  as  was  likewise  a 
fleet,  tall  greyhound  bitch,  of  the  young  prince's,  who 
had  followed  and  kept  pace  the  whole  time,  and  was 
no  sooner  got  back  to  us,  but  lay  down  panting  as  if 
ready  to  expire."    p.  101. 

[With  reference  to  these  facts,  Mr.  Taylor  has  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  the  passage  in  Job  ix.  26,  *^They 
(my  days)  are  passed  away  like  swift  ships ;"  where 
the  proper  version  is  either  ^  ships  of  desire,"  i.  e. 
eager  to  arrive  at  their  place  of  destmatiou ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  and  others,  '*  ships  of  papyrus,"  in 
allusion  to  the  liffht  and  rapid  skif!*s  made  of  this  ma- 
terial, and  which  are  celebrated  in  ancient  histo- 
iT.  Mr.  Taylor  supposes  the  writer  to  allude  to 
these  skips  (^the  desert^  or  dromedaries.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  neither  the  camel  uor  dromedary  is  ever 
called  directly  a  ship^  i.  e.  merely  the  word  ship 
alone  never  denotes  a  camel  or  a  dromedary ;  and 
then,  too,  the  qualify mg  word  ibeh  (hjn)  docs  not 
here  point  to  any  such  use  of  the  word.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  the  dromedary,  which  is  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  speed ;  but  the  camel,  on  account  of  its 
usefulness  as  a  beast  of  burden.    K. 

Our  Lord's  words  in  MatL  xix.  24,  "  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  tlum 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  tJie  kingdom  of  heaven," 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Theophylact, 
with  many  ancient  and  some  modern  commentators, 
read  xuui^oi-,  or  at  least  interpret  xuuiikor^  a  cable,  as 
does  Whitby.  But  Euthymius,  and  some  ancient 
versions,  with  Grotius,  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Lighifoot, 
Michaelis,  Rosenmaller,  and  Kuinoel,  contend  that 
the  xufnjXov  is  to  be  retained.  Campbell  has  well  de- 
fended the  common  reading;  and  the  rabbinical 
citations  adduced  by  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  and  oth- 
ers, prove  that  there  was  a  similar  proverb  in  use 
among  the  Jews:  "Perhaps  tliou  art  one  of  the 
Pampedithians,  who  can  make  an  elephant  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle ;"  that  is,  says  the  Aruch, 
who  speak  things  impossible.  But  the  very  proverb 
itself  IS  found  in  the  Koran :  "  The  impious  shall 
find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut ;  nor  shall  he  enter 
there  till  a  camel  shall  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle."  The  design  of  our  Lord  was  evidently  to 
hint  to  the  rich  their  danger,  in  order  that  they  may 
exert  themselves  to  surmount  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions by  which  the^  are  assailed ;  and  learn  not  to 
trust  in  uncertain  nches,  but  in  the  Uving  God. 

In  Matt  xxiii.  24,  there  is  anotlier  proverbial  ex- 
pression, which  also  has  been  much  misunderstood : 
"  Ye  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  has  shown  that  there  is  an  error  of  the  press 
in  the  English  translation,  in  which  at  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  out    Th«  expression  alludes  to  the  Jew- 


ish custom  of  filtering  wine,  for  fear  of  swallowing 
any  insect  forbidden  by  the  law  as  unclean ;  and  is 
applied  to  those  who  are  superstitiously  anxious  in 
avoiding  smaller  faults,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  conmiit 
the  greater  sins.  To  make  the  antithesis  as  strong  as 
may  be,  two  things  are  selected  as  opposite  as  possi- 
ble ;  the  smallest  insect,  and  the  largest  animal. 

CAMELS'  HAIR,  an  article  of  clothing.  John 
the  Baptist  was  habited  in  raiment  of  camels'  hair, 
and  Chai*din  states,  that  such  garments  are  worn  by 
the  modem  dervishes.  There  is  a  coarse  cloth  made 
of  camels'  hair  in  tlie  East,  which  is  used  for  manu- 
facturing the  coats  of  shepherds,  and  camel-drivers, 
and  also  for  the  covering  of  tents.  It  was,  doubtless, 
this  coai'se  kind  which  was  adopted  by  John.  By 
this  he  was  distinguished  from  those  residents  in 
royal  palaces  who  wore  soft  raiment.  Elijah  is  said 
in  the  Eng.  Bible  to  have  been  "  a  hairy  man ;"  (2 
Kings  i.  8.)  but  it  should  be  "  a  man  dressed  in  hair ;" 
that  is,  camels'  huh*.  In  Zech.  xiii.  4,  "a  rough  gar- 
ment," that  is,  a  garment  of  a  hairy  manufacture,  is 
characteristic  of  a  prophet. 

CAMELEON,  a  kind  of  lizard,  the  flesh  of  which 
Moses  forbids  the  Hebrews  to  eat.  Lev.  xi.  30.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  tiie  Hebrew  word  no 
means  the  real  cameleon,  but  some  kind  of  hzard 
distinguished  for  its  strtngtlu 

CAMELO-PARDUS,  or  Camelo-Pardalus,  an 
animal  like  a  camel  in  form  ;  and  like  a  (lanther  in 
colors,  or  spots.  The  Hebrews  were  allowed  it  as 
food,  Deut.  xiv.  5,  6,  according  to  the  Vidgate ;  in 
the  EoiKlish  version  it  is  translated  chamois,  which 
see.  The  camclo-pardalus  has  been  supposed  the 
giraffe^  an  animal  found  in  the  East  Indies,  beyond 
the  Ganges ;  also  in  Africa,  though  rarely  in  the  north 
of  that  continent  Its  neck  is  very  long  and  slender ; 
its  ears  are  slit ;  its  feet  are  cloven  ;  its  tail  is  round 
and  short ;  its  legs,  especially  its  fore  legs,  are  taller 
than  those  of  any  other  animal,  so  that  it  cannot 
drink  without  straddling;  and  it  has  two  Uttle  horns. 
Bochart  is  of  opinion,  however,  tliat  Moses  did  not 
intend  the  giraflb,  or  camelo-pardus,  because  the  res- 
idence of  this  animal  is  in  countries  too  remote  ;  and 
further,  that  tlie  camel  being  unclean,  it  was  not 
likely  the  giraflb  should  be  allowed.  He  thinks  the 
Hebrew  z^mer  signifies  a  wild  goat  Others  translate 
it  an  elk.     Soc  CuAaiois. 

I.  CA3I0N,  a  cit}'  west  of  the  Jordan,  according 
to  Eusebius,  in  the  great  plain,  sLx  miles  from  Legio, 
inclining  north ;  perhaps  Cadmon. 

II.  CAMON,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  cast  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  country  ofGilead,  Judg.  x.  5. 

CAMPHIRE,  Cant  i.  14;  iv.  13.  The  Hebrew 
coplier  is  rendered  cypress  in  die  LXX  and  the  Vul- 
gate. It  is  an  odoriferous  shrub,  common  in  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  where  it  is  called  htnna,  or  cd-hennoy  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Sonnini: — (Travels  in  Egjpt,  vol.  L  p. 
2G4,  &c.) 

"  If  larffo  black  eyes,  which  they  are  at  padns  to 
darken  sull  more,  be  essential  to  Egyptian  female 
beauty,  it  likewise  requires,  as  an  accessory  of  first 
rate  importance,  that  the  liands  and  nails  should  be 
dyed  red.  This  last  fashion  is  fully  as  general  as 
the  other,  and  not  to  conform  to  it  would  be  reckon- 
ed indecent.  The  women  could  no  more  dispense 
with  tliis  daubing  than  with  their  clotlies.  Of  what- 
ever condition,  of  whatever  religion  they  may  be,  all 
employ  the  same  means  to  acquire  this  species  of  or- 
nament, which  the  empire  of  fashion  alone  could 
perpetuate,  for  it  assuredly  spoils  fine  hands  much 
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more  than  it  decorates  them.  The  animated  white- 
ness of  the  pahu  of  the  hand,  tiie  tender  rose-color 
of  the  nails,  are  efiaced  by  a  dingy  layer  of  a  red- 
dish or  orange-colored  drug.  The  sole  of  tlie  foot, 
the  epidermis  of  which  is  not  hardened  by  long  or 
frequent  walking,  and  which  daily  friction  m^ves 
still  thinner,  is  likewise  loaded  with  the  same  color. 
It  is  with  the  greenish  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  henna  that  the  women  procure  for  themselves  a 
decoration  so  whimsical.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  in 
the  Said,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  over  all  the 
cities  of  Egypt.  The  markets  are  constantly  sup- 
plied with  it,  as  a  commodity  of  habitual  aud  indis- 
pensable use.  They  dilute  it  in  water,  and  rub  the 
soft  paste  it  makes  on  the  parts  which  tliey  mean  to 
color :  they  are  wrapped  up  in  linen,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  hours  tlie  orange  hue  is  strongly  im- 

Kressed  on  them.-  Though  the  women  wash  both 
auds  and  feet  several  times  a  day  with  lukewarm 
water  and  soap,  this  color  adheres  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  renew  it  about  every  fifteen 
days :  that  of  the  nails  lasts  much  longer ;  nay,  it  passes 
for  inefiaceable.  In  Turkey,  likewise,  the  women 
make  use  of  henna,  but  apply  it  to  the  nails  only,  aud 
leave  to  their  hands  and  feet  the  color  of  nature.  It 
would  appear,  that  the  custom  of  dyeing  tlie  nails 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  those  of 
mummies  are,  most  commonly,  of  a  reddish  hue. 
But  the  Egyptian  ladies  refine  still  further  on  the 

feneral  practice  ;  they,  too,  paint  tlieir  fingers,  space 
y  space  only,  and,  in  order  that  the  color  may  not 
lay  hold  of  the  whole,  they  wrap  them  round  with 
thread  at  the  proposed  distances,  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  color-givifig  paste ;  so  that,  when  the 
operation  is  finished,  they  have  the  fingers  marked 
Circularly,  fiom  cud  to  end,  with  small  orange-color- 
ed belts.  Others — aud  this  practice  is  more  coimnon 
among  certain  Syrian  dames — have  a  mind,  that  their 
hands  should  present  the  sufiiciently  disagreeable 
mixture  of  black  luid  white.  The  belts,  which  the 
honna  had  first  reddened,  become  of  a  shining 
black,  by  rubbiuff  them  with  a  composition  of  sal-aiii- 
mouiac,  hnie  and  honey."  This  practice  of  staining 
the  haiuis  and  nails  explains,  [lerhaps,  the  pliroscol- 
ojrv'  in  Dcut,  xxi.  12. 

"You  sometimes  meet  with  men,  likewise,  who 
apply  tincture  of  henna  to  their  beards,  aud  anoint 
tlie  head  with  it:  they  allege,  that  it  strengthens  the 
oi^jans,  that  it  prevents  the  falling  ofi'of  the  hair  (the 
followers  of  Maliomct,  it  is  well  known,  j)reserve,  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  a  long  tufl  of  hair)  and  beard, 
and  banishes  vermin." 

The  plant  is  thus  described: — ^**The  henna  is  a 
taU  shrub,  endlessly  multiplied  in  Eg>'pt ;  tlie  leaves 
are  of  a  lengthened  oval  form,  opposed  to  each  oth- 
er, and  of  a  faint  green  color.  The  flowers  grow 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  in  long  and  tui\ed 
bouquets;  the  smaller  rauiifications  which  support 
them  are  red,  and  Ukewise  opposite :  from  their  arm- 
pit cavity  (€unU<t\  springs  a  small  leaf  almost  round, 
but  terminating  m  a  point :  the  corolla  is  formed  of 
four  fX'tals  curling  up,  and  of  a  light  yellow.  Be- 
tween each  petal  are  two  white  stamina  with  a  yellow 
summit ;  tliere  is  only  one  white  pistil.  The  pedicle, 
reddish  at  its  issuing  fi*om  the  bough,  dies  away  into 
a  faint  green.  The  calix  is  cut  into  four  pieces,  of  a 
tender  green  up  toward  their  extremity,  which  is 
reddish.  The  miit  or  berry  is  a  green  capsule  pre- 
vious to  its  maturity ;  it  assumes  a  red  tint  as  it 
ripens,  and  becomes  brown  when  it  is  dried :  it  is 
divided  into  four  compartments,  in  which  are  encloB- 


ed  the  seeds,  triangular  and  brown-colored.  The 
bark  of  the  stem  and  of  the  branches  is  of  a  deep 
gray,  and  the  wood  has,  internally,  a  hght  cast  of 
yellow.  In  truth,  this  is  one  of  the  plants  the  most 
grateful  to  both  the  sight  and  the  smell.  The  gently 
deepish  color  of  its  bark,  tha  Ught  green  of  its  foliage, 
the  soflened  mixture  of  white  and  yellow,  with  which 
the  flowers,  collected  into  long  clusters  like  the  lilac, 
are  colored,  tlie  red  tint  of  the  ramifications  which 
support  them,  form  a  combination  of  tlie  most  agree- 
able effect.  These  flowers,  whose  shades  are  so  del- 
icate, difluse  around  the  sweetest  odors,  and  em- 
balm the  gai'deus  and  the  apartments  which  they 
einl>eHish ;  they  accordingly  form  the  usual  nosegay 
of  beauty ;  the  women,  ornament  of  the  prisons  of 
jealousy,  whereas  they  might  be  that  of  a  whole 
country,  take  pleasure  to  deck  themselves  with  these 
beautiful  clusters  of  fragrance,  to  adoni  tlieir  apart- 
ments with  them,  to  carry  them  to  the  bath,  to  hold 
them  in  their  hand,  in  a  word,  to  perfume  their  bosom 
wiih  them.  They  attach  to  this  fiossession,  which  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  facility  of  culture, 
seldom  refuses  them,  a  value  so  high,  that  tliey  would 
wilhngly  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  themselves,  and 
lliat  they  snfler  with  impatience  Christian  women 
and  Jewesses  to  partake  of  it  with  them.  The  hen- 
na gix)ws  in  great  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosetta, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
lieautiful  gardens  which  surround  that  city.  Its  root, 
which  penetrates  to  a  great  deptli  with  the  utmost 
ease,  swells  to  a  large  size  in  a  soil,  sof\,  rich,  mixed 
with  sand,  and  such  as  every  husbandman  would 
have  to  work  upon  ;  the  shrub,  of  course,  acquires  a 
more  vigorous  growth  there  than  any  where  else ;  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  more  extensively  multiplied ;  it 
grows,  however,  in  all  the  other  cultivated  districts 
of  Egypt,  and  principally  in  the  upjier  part.  There 
is  much  reason  to  presume,  that  the  henna  of  Egypt 
is  the  kupros  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  descrip- 
tions, iucomph^te  it  is  admitted,  which  audiors  have 
given  of  it,  and  jwrticularly  the  form  and  the  sweet 
perfume  of  its  flowers  which  they  have  celebrated, 
leave  scarcely  any  doubt  respcctmg  the  identity  of 
these  two  plants.  [The  name  of  kvpros  is  no  longer 
hi  use  among  the  moclern  Greeks ;  they  give  to  the 
henna  the  corrupted  denominations  of  A*^?i^,  kna^  &c« 
The  seamen  of  l*rovence,  whose  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  powder  of  henna,  called  it 
quhieJ]  Besides  that,  the  clusters  of  Cyprus^  hotrvsi 
cypri,  of  the  Song  of  Sonps,  (ehap.  i.  13,  14.)  can  be 
nothing  else  hut  the  very  clusters  of  the  flowers  cfthe 
henna;  this  is,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  the  best  com- 
mentators. It  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  that  a  flower  so 
delicious  should  have  furnished  to  oriental  poesy 
agreeable  allusions  and  amorous  comparisons.  This 
furnishes  an  answer  to  part  of  the  forty-fifth  question 
of  Michaehs  ;  for  the  flower  of  henna  is  disposed  in 
clustej-s,  and  the  women  of  Egypt,  who  dearly  love 
the  smell  of  it,  are  fond  of  carrying  it,  as  I  have  said, 
m  the  sjx)t  which  the  text  indicates — in  their  hosomJ* 
CANA,  the  city  in  which  our  Lord  perfonned  his 
first  miracle,  was  in  Galilee,  and  pertained  to  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun.  The  village  now  bearing  the 
name,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
to^vn,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  descent  of  a  hill, 
about  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Tiberias,  and  six 
north-east  of  Nazareth.  Dr.  Richardson  states  that, 
in  a  small  Greek  church  in  this  place,  he  was  shown 
an  old  stone  pot,  made  of  the  common  compact  lime- 
stone of  tlie  country,  which  the  hierophant  informed 
him  was  cue  of  the  original  pots  that  contiuned  the 
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wtLtcr  which  underwent  the  miraculous  change  at 
Uie  wedding,  which  was  here  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  "  It  is  worthy  of  note,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  ^that,  walking  anioug  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
we  saw  large  massy  stone  pots,  answering  the  de- 
scription given  of  the  ancient  vessels  of  the  country  ; 
not  preserved  nor  exhibited  as  reliques,  but  lying 
about,  disregarded  by  the  present  inhabitants,  as  an- 
tiquities with  whose  original  use  tliey  were  unac- 
quainted. From  their  appearance,  and  the  number 
of  them,  it  was  quite  e\ideut,  that  a  practice  of  keep- 
ing water  in  large  stone  potii,  each  holding  Irom 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons,  was  once  ruiniuun 
in  the  country."  (Travels,  p.  ii.  ch.  14.)  Cnna,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  Kefer  Kenna,  or  Cane  Galil,  con- 
tains about  300  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Catho- 
lic Christians.  There  was  another  place  l)earing  the 
surnc  name,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which 
waa  situated  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Sidon. 

I.  CANAAN,  son  ot  Ham.  The  Hebrews  believe 
that  Canaan,  having  first  discovered  Noah's  naked- 
ness, told  his  father  Ham ;  and  that  Noah,  when  he 
awoke,  having  understood  what  had  passed,  cursed 
Canaan,  the  first  reporter  of  his  exposure.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  Noah,  knowing  nothing  more 
displeasing  to  Ham,  than  cursing  of  Canaan,  resolved 
to  punish  him  in  his  son.  Gen.  ix.  25.  The  posterity 
of  Canaan  was  numerous ;  his  eldest  son,  Sidon,  was 
the  father  of  the  Sidonians,or  Phoenicians;  and  his 
other  ten  sons  the  fathers  of  as  many  tribes,  dwelUng 
in  Palestine  and  Syria ;  namely,  the  Hittites,  Jebu- 
aites,  Amorites,  Girgasites,  Hivites,  Arkites,  Sinites, 
Arvadites,  Zemarites,  and  Hamatliites.      See  Ca- 

HAAIflTES. 

II.  CANAAN,  the  name  of  the  land  peopled  by 
Canaan  and  his  posterity,  and  afterwards  given  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  signifies  properly  levd  or  low  countryy 
as  lyin^  on  the  coast,  in  opposition  to  dim,  carding  Syria, 
or  a  higher  country.  This  country  has,  at  different 
periods,  been  called  by  various  names,  either  from 
Its  inhabitants  or  some  circumstances  connected  with 
its  history. — ( 1.)  The  Land  of  Canaan^  from  Canaan, 
the  son  of  Ham,  who  divided  it  among  his  eleven 
sons,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  ot  a  numerous 
tribe,  and  ultimately  of  a  distinct  people.  Gen.  x.  15. 
^(2.)  The  Land  of  Promise,  (Heb.  xi.  9.)  from  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should 
possess  it,  Gen.  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  15.  These  being  termed 
Hebrews,  the  region  in  which  they  dwelt  was  called 
— (3-)  The  Land  of  the  Hebrctcs,  Gen.  xl.  15.— (4.) 
The  Land  of  hrad^  from  the  IsraeHtes,  or  posterity 
of  Jacob,  having  settled  themselves  there.  This 
name  is  of  firequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
menL  In  its  larger  acceptation,  it  comprehends  all 
tiiat  tract  of  ground  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  which 
God  gave  for  an  inheritance  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
— (5.)  The  Land  of  Judah,  Under  this  appellation 
was  at  first  comprised  only  that  part  of  the  region 
which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  in  sub- 
sequent times,  when  their  tribe  excelled  tlie  others 
in  dignity,  it  was  appHed  to  the  whole  land.  After 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the 
land  which  belonged  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which 
formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  "the  land  of  Judah,"  or  of  Judea; 
which  latter  name  the  whole  country  retained  during 
the  existence  of  the  second  temple,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans.— ^6.)  The  Holy  Land, 
This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Hebre^vs  themselves, ^Ul  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity, when  it  is  applied  to  the  land  by  the  prophet 


Zechariah,  ii.  12.  The  land  of  Canaan  was  supposed 
by  tlie  Jews  to  be  peculiarly  holy,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnished  holy  ofl'erings  for  the  temple  ;  but  not  all 
parts  of  it  indiscriminately.  They  supposed,  also, 
that  neither  the  Shechinali,  nor  die  sucred  Spirit, 
dwelt  on  any  person,  even  a  prophet,  out  of  this  land. 
In  Canaan,  say  tlie  rabbins,  (bheviith,  cap.  ix.  hal. 
2.)  are  three  countries — Judea,  the  region  l)eyond 
Jordan,  and  Galilee.  This  division  designedly  ex- 
cludes Samaria,  which  was  considered  as  unclean  by 
reason  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  land,  waters,  dwellings 
and  paths  were  clean. — (7.)  Palestine,  by  which 
name  the  vvliole  laud  appears  to  have  been  called  in 
the  time  of  Closes,  (Exod.  xv.  14.)  is  derived  from 
the  Philistines,  a  people  who  migrated  from  Eg}  pt, 
antl,  having  expelled  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  set- 
tled on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
became  so  considerable,  as  to  give' their  name  to  the 
whole  counti-y,  though  they  in  fact  possessed  only  a 
small  i)art  of  it.  By  heathen  writers,  the  Holy  Land 
has  been  variously  termed,  Syrian  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Pha?nicia.    (Reland.  Palest,  cap.  i.) 

The  boundaries  of  this  country'  are,  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  the  west ;  Lebanon  and  Syria  on  the 
north ;  Arabia  Deserta,  and  the  lands  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  and  Midianites,  on  the  east ;  the  river 
of  Eg>'pt,  the  wilderness  or  desert  of  Zin,  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  river  Amon,  on 
the  south;  and  Egypt  on  the  south-west.  Near 
mount  Lebanon  stood  the  city  of  Dan,  and  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  tlie  land,  Beersheba  ;  and  hence 
the  expression  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  to  denote 
the  whole  lengtli  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Its  extreme 
length  was  about  170  miles,  and  its  width  about  80. 
By  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18. 
the  original  erant  of  land  to  the  Israelites  was  "  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates."  The  bounda- 
ries of  it  are  most  accurately  described  by  Moses  in 
Numb,  xxxiv.  1 — 16. 

The  land  of  Canaan  has  been  variously  divided. 
Under  Joshua  it  was  api)ortioned  out  to  the  twelve 
tribes ;  under  Solomon  it  was  distributed  into  twelve 
provinces;  (1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19.)  and  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne,  it  was  divided  into 
tlie  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  After  this 
period,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Babyloniiuis,  the 
Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Romans.  During  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
last- mentioned  people,  and  was  divided  into  five 
provinces,  viz.  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  Pcnra,  and 
Idumsea.  Pertea  was  again  divided  into  seven  can- 
tons, viz.  Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Itunea,  Gaulonitis, 
Batana?a,  Penea,  and  Decapolis. 

The  Israehtes  do  not  appear  to  have  restricted 
themselves  to  this  country  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  their  power  extended  over  distant  districts. 
On  their  return  from  Babylon,  they  did  not  n^gain 
the  whole  land ;  not  even  the  whole  of  what  \v\\s 
marked  by  the  boundary  Une  of  Moses ;  the  district 
south  of  Gaza,  and  of  aline  drawn  from  Gaza  to  Ka- 
desli-Bnmea,was  excluded  from  tlie  national  territory. 

The  Idumeeans,  also,  during  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity, had  encroached,  and  settled  themselves  in  many 
towns  on  the  south  of  Judali ;  so  that  Idum2ea  was 
considered  as  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser, 
or  the  upper  and  the  lower :  but  these  being  subdued 
by  HyrcanuB,  (Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  17.)  the  in- 
habitants embraced  Judaism,  and  were  afterwards 
reckoned  as  Jews.  Palestine,  savs  Pomponius  Mela, 
was  divided  into  five  countries ;  Idumiea,  Judea,  Sa- 
maria, Galilee,  and  beyond  Jordan. 
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Mo8e0  draws  a  line  from  Sidon  to  Lasha,  and  from 
Sidon  to  (xipa:  the  rabbins  also  draw  a  line  ^^fro^n 
the  mountains  of  Amana  to  the  river  of  lEgypt ; 
whatever  is  within  that  line  belongs  to  the  li^d  of 
Israel ;  but  whatever  is  without  that  line  is  without 
the  ]an4:"  their  meaning  is,  that  the  islands  in  the 
Medltermuean,  as  Arvad,  Tyre,  &c.  never  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hebrew  nation.  These  appear  to  have 
beeu  drongly  fortified,  and  not  only  inhabited  by  a 
bard^  mce  of  people,  but  capable  of  being  suppUed, 
fry  960,  with  reinforcements,  and  necessaries  of  all 
kmdd,^o  that  they  resisted  the  power  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  and  the  conquelt  of  them  is  particularly  boast- 
ed of  by  a  subsequent  invader,  2  Kings  xviii.  34 ; 
xix.  13. 

The  surface  of  the  land  of  Canaan  is  beautifully 
diversiiicd  with  mountains  and  plains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys, and  must  have  presented  a  delightful  appear- 
ance when  tlie  Jewish  nation  was  in  its  prosperity, 
and  under  the  special  providence  of  Grod.  The 
principal  mountaina  are  Lebanon,  Carme],  Tabor, 
the  mountains  of  Israel,  Gilead,  and  Hermon,  the 
mount  of  Olives,  Calvary,  Sion,  and  Moriah.  Of  the 
valleys,  those  of  Hinnom,  Jehoshaphat,  Siddim,  Re- 
phaiin,  and  Mamre,  are  the  most  known.  The  plain 
of  the  Mediterranean,  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  region 
roundabout  Jordan,  are  oelebrated  as  the  scenes  of 
many  important  events.  The  chief  brooks  and  riv- 
ers ore  the  Jordan,  the  Amon*,  &e  Sihor,the  Jabbok, 
the  Bczor,  or  river  of  E^pt,  the  Kishon,  the  Kedron, 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  or  the  sea  of  Galilee.  For  a  description  of 
these,  see  tlieir  respective  articles. 

The  land  of  Canaan  \s  situated  in  the  fiflh  climate, 
between  the  31st  and  34th  degrees  of  north  latitude : 
hence  the  heat  during  the  summer  is  intense.  The 
surface  of  the  land,  however,  being  so  greatly  diver- 
sified with  mountains  and  pliiius,  renders  the  climate 
unequal  and  variable.  On  the  south,  it  is  sheltered 
by  lofly  mountains,  whioh  separate  it  from  tlie  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Breezes  from  tlie  Mediterranean 
cool  it  on  the  west  side.  Mount  Lebanon  keeps  off 
the  north  wind,  while  mount  Hermon  intercepts  the 
north-east.  During  the  summer  season,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  couutr}',  particularly  in  the  plains  of 
Esdraelon  and  Jericho,  the  heat  is  intense.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  mild  ;  the 
summers  are  commonly  dij^  the  clays  extremely  hot, 
but  the  nij^Iits  sometimes  intensely  cold. 

The  soil  of  Canaan  was  of  the  richest  description  ; 
a  fine  mould,  without  stones,  and  almost  without  a 
[lebble.  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  that  it  rarely  requires 
more  than  one  pair  of  beeves  to  plough  it  Moses 
s[ieakB  of  Canaan  as  of  the  finest  country  in  the 
world — a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Pro- 
fane authors  also  speak  of  it  much  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner. Hecatseus,  (Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  p.  1049.)  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  Alexander  tne  Great,  and 
who  wrote  in  tlie  Ume  of  Ptolemy  I.  mentions  this 
country  as  very  fruitful  and  well -peopled,  an  excel- 
lent province,  that  bore  all  kinds  of  good  fruit  Pliny 
gives  a  similar  description  of  it,  and  says,  Jerusalem 
was  not  only  the  most  famous  city  of  Judea,  but  of 
the  whole  East  He  describes  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  as  of  a  dehcious  river ;  he  n>eaks  advan- 
tageously of  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  or  the  balm  of 
Judea,  its  palm-trees,  &c.  Tacitus,  (Hist  lib.  xv. 
cap.  6.)  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  most  of  the 
ancients,  who  have  mentioned  Canaan,  have  spoken 
of  it  with  equal  commendations.  The  Mahometans 
•peak  of  it  extravagantly.    They  tell  us,  that  besides 


the  two  principal  cities  of  the  country,  Jenualein 
and  Jericno,  this  pit>vince  had  a  thousand  vUlagea^ 
eaoh  of  which  had  many  fine  gardens.  That  the 
grapes  were  so  large,  that  five  men  eould  hardly  car- 
ry a  cluster  of  them,  and  that  five  men  might  hide 
themselves  in  the  shell  of  one  pomegranate !  That 
this  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  giants  of  the 
race  of  Amalek. 

Notwithstanding  these  testimonies  of  the  ancientSy 
we  find  people  very  incredulous  as  to  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Some  travellers  said  little  to  its 
advantage.  The  country,  they  say,  appears  to  be 
dry  and  barren,  ill  watered,  and  has  but  few  cultivat- 
ed plains.  Strabo,  (lib.  xvi.)  among  the  ancientSy 
speaks  of  it  with  contempt  He  says  that  this  prov- 
ince is  so  barren,  that  it  moves  nobody^s  envy,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  fighting  for  it,  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  and  tliat  Jerusalem  stands  on  a  dry  and  barren 
spot  Jerome  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  and  very  well 
acquainted  with  those  qualities  which  Scripture  as- 
cribes to  it  He  says  that  Canaan  is  full  of  moun- 
tains, that  dryness  and  drought  are  very  common, 
that  they  had  only  rain  watv,  which  they  caught 
and  preserved  in*cistems,  tl(|uch  supplied  the  ab- 
sence of  fountains.  Yet  Jerome,  speakinff  of  the  fer- 
tility of  Canaan,  says  no  country  could  cOspute  with 
it  in  fruitfulness. 

Having  ^ven  a  general  outline  of  the  country,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  describe  it  more  particularly. 
And  first,  with  reference  to  its  divisions  among  the 
tribes. 

<*  From  the  mountains  of  duarantania,"  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  ^  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,  of  Gilead,  and  of  Bashan,  the  inheritance 
of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh.  This  tract,  in  the  neighborhood  partic- 
ularly of  tlie  river  Jordan,  is,  in  many  places,  low  and 
shaded — for  want  of  culture,  perhaps — witli  tamarisks 
and  willows :  but  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
leagues  from  the  stream,  it  appears  to  be  made  up  of 
a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  somewhat  larger,  and 
seemingly  more  fertile,  than  those  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. Beyond  these  plains,  over  a^nst  Jericho, 
where  we  are  to  look  for  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
tlie  northern  boundaiy  of  the  land  of  Moab,  our  pros- 
pect is  interrupted  by  an  exceeding  high  ridge  of  ddP*- 
olate  mountains,  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  a 
succession  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices,  rendered 
in  several  places  more  frightful,  by  a  multiplicity  of 
torrents  which  fall  on  each  side  of  them.  This  ridge 
is  continued  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead 
sea,  as  far  as  our  eye  can  conduct  us,  affording,  all  tiie 
way,  a  most  lonesome  and  melancholy  prospect,  not 
a  httle  assisted  by  the  intermediate  view  of  a  large, 
stagnating,  unactive  expanse  of  water,  rarely  if  ever 
enlivened  by  any  fiocks  of  birds  that  settle  upon  it,  or 
by  so  much  as  one  vessel  of  passage  or  commerce 
that  is  known  to  frequent  it  Such  is  the  general  plan 
of  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land  which  fell  under  my 
observauon."  But  quitting  the  land  of  Mnb,  the 
scene  is  greatly  improved  as  we  proceed  furtlier  north- 
ward, and  advance  toward  the  immense  and  fertile 
plains  of  the  Haouran.  Ibn  Haucal  gives  the  same 
name,  Mashank,  to  the  countnr  of  Haouran,  as  to  the 
plfuns  near  Damascus,  which  have  always  been  con- 
sidered by  the  orientals  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The 
Arabs  report  of  that  city,  that  Mahomet  should  say, 
on  a  distant  sight  of  it,  **  he  would  not  enter  it ;  as 
there  was  but  one  paradise  for  man,  and  he  would  not 
have  his  in  this  world."  ^  Beyond  the  mountain,  and 
to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,"  says  a  Catholic  mis- 
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sionary,  '^  the  plain  of  Haouran  be^ns.  Its  fertility 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  called  the  graDaiy  of  tlie  Turks. 
In  fact,  there  arrive,  almost  daily,  caravans  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  carry  away  the  com. 
The  meal  made  of  it  is  excellent,  whereof  they 
make  loaves  about  two  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  in 
thickness.  It  will  keep  a  whole  year  without  cor- 
rupting. When  it  grows  di-y,  they  steep  it  in  water, 
and  find  it  as  good  as  if  new  made.  Both  rich  and 
poor  prefer  it  to  all  other  sorts  of  bread."  (Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  Damascus.  1736.  8vo.  p.  G6.)  Vol- 
Hey,  too,  describes  them  as  "  the  immense  plains  of 
Haouran  ;"  their  length,  as  "  five  or  six  days' journey ;" 
and  their  soil  as  most  fruitful.     See  Bashan. 

With  this  description  agrees  the  request  of  the 
tril>cs  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  to  Moses:  (Numb,  xxxii.  1 — 5.)  "  This  country  is 
a  land  for  cattle, — if  we  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
give  us  this  land  for  a  possession."  The  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben lay  to  the  south ;  east  of  this  tribe  was  the  desert ; 
west  of  it  the  Jordan  and  the  Deafl  sea  ;  north  of  it 
was  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  and  southward  a  tract  overrun 
by  the  Israelites,  but  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Mo- 
abites.  This  tribe  appears  to  have  had  moimtains 
accompanying  the  sicfe  of  the  Jordan  ;  but  as  moun- 
tains supply  streams,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
had  many  intervals  of  great  fertility.  The  tribe  of 
Gad  lay  north  of  Reuben  ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  mountains  receded  from  the  Jordan,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  this  tribe.  The  eastern  parts  of  these  moun- 
tains were  habitable  ;  but  whether  the  descendants  of 
these  Israelites  possessed  those  parts  may  be  doubt- 
ed ;  jKjrhaps,  only  partially.  The  hulf- tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  or  Eastern  Manasseh,  extended  north  to  the 
soutliern  ridge  of  Lebanon,  and  the  springs  of  Jor- 
dan :  the  same,  no  doubt,  may  be  affirmed  of  these 
parts  as  of  those  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali ; 
which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  describe. 

Dandini,  speaking  of  mount  Lebanon,  says,  "  This 
country  consists  in  elevated  and  stony  mouutiiins,  ex- 
tending north  and  south.  Nevertheless,  the  industry 
and  labor  of  man  have  made  it  one  uniform  plain  ; 
for,  gathering  into  dikes  the  stones  which  ai-e  scattered 
about,  they  form  continued  walls,  and  constantly  going 
Ibrwards,  they  raise  others  in  succession  higher ;  so 
that  at  length,  by  means  of  equalizing  hills  and  val- 
leys, they  convert  a  l)an'en  mountain  into  a  beautiful 
level,  easily  susceptible  of  culture,  and  at  once  fertile 
and  delightful.  It  abounds  in  com,  excellent  wine, 
oil,  cotton,  silk,  wax,  wood,  animals  wild  and  tame, 
especially  goats.  There  are  but  few  small  animals, 
the  winter  being  severe,  and  the  enow  perpetual. 
There  are  many  sheep,  fat  and  large  as  those  of  Cy- 
prus, and  others  in  the  Levant.  In  the  forests  are 
wild  boars,  bears,  tigers,  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
nature.  The  rest  of  tlie  plains  abounds  in  partridges, 
which  are  as  large  as  common  hens.  There  are  no 
dove-cotes,  but  quantities  of  pigeons,  turtle  doves, 
thru8he%  becca-figos,  and  otlier  kinds  of  birds.  There 
arc  also  eagles.  They  do  not  dig  around  the  vuies, 
but  till  the  ground  with  oxen  ;  the  plants  being  set  in 
straight  lines,  at  proper  distances.  Neither  do  they 
prop  them,  but  let  them  trail  on  the  ground.  The 
wine  they  produce  is  delicate  and  agreeable.  There 
are  grapes  as  large  as  plums.  The  size  of  the  bunches 
of  grapes  is  surprising :  and  when  I  saw  tliem,  I  easi- 
ly discovered  why  the  Hebrews  had  so  great  long- 
ing to  taste  them,  and  why  they  so  passionately  de- 
sired to  concjuer  the  Promised  Laud,  after  having 
seen  the  specmien  which  the  spies  brought  from  the 
neighboring  district.    These  mountains,  then,  do  not 


only  abound  in  stones,  but  in  all  sorts  of  provisions." 
De  la  Roque  describes  the  western  fafle  of  Libanus, 
and  the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  in 
the  hij^hest  terms,  as  to  fruitfuhiess,  pleasaumess,  and 
salubnty ;  but  the  soutli  aspect  of  Lebanon  he  did  not 
visit.  The  following  account  of  the  Jordan,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  these  mountains,  is  principally  extract- 
ed from  that  writer ;  who  has  taken  much  pnins  on 
the  subject.  The  source  of  the  river  Jordan  is  iucon- 
testably  in  the  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus,  in  the  re- 
gion now  called  JFad-et-tein ;  it  is  subject  to  the  pa- 
cha of  Damascus,  and  comj^rehends  the  mount 
Hermon  of  the  ancients.  The  Jordan  rises  near  the 
district  anciently  called  Panium,  or  Paneas,  where 
the  city  PaneaAes  stood,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Ccsorea  Philippi.  Josephus  indeed  says  the  true 
source  of  the  Jordan  was  at  Phiala,  in  the  Trachoni- 
tis,  from  whence  it  flowed  by  subterranean  passages, 
till  it  appeared  at  Panium.  Phiala  was  a  round  ba- 
sin,  always  full,  never  running  over.  Panium,  says 
the  same  writer,  was  a  grotto,  excavated  by  nature  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  ;  it  is  extremely  deep,  and 
filled  with  a  standing  water ;  and  fi'om  below  issue 
the  fountains  of  Jordan.  Pliny  says  much  tlie  same  ; 
to  which  Eusebius  adds,  that  the  mountain  also  was 
named  Panium.  But  in  another  place,  he  says,  the 
river  Jordan  rose  at  a  small  town  called  Dtn,  four 
thousand  paces  distant  fi*om  Paneas.  So  diat  two 
fountains  uniting  their  streams  united  also  dieir  names 
— Jor^Dan.  Eugene  Roger,  who  travelled  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  1636,  says,  Jor  is  a  small  village  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus,  south, 
whence  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan  issues, 
about  a  league  from  Dan.  These  two  villages,  he 
says,  are  inhabited  by  Druses,  who  breed  many  goats. 
Not  withstand  in  ff  these  testimonies,  however,  some 
modern  critics  have  thought  that  only  one  source  is 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  originating  the  Jordan.  Wo 
have  hinted  that  the  region  of  Wad-et-teiu,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Libanus  place  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  included  tlie  mount  Ilermon  of  tlie  an- 
cients,— or  a  part  of  this  mountain ; — as  the  whole 
was  of  great  extent,  and  had  various  appellations. 
Among  odiers,  that  part  of  it  where  the  grotto  Pa- 
neas was  received  the  name  of  Paniou,  being  conse- 
crated to  the  god  Pon,  the  deity  of  mountains,  forests, 
and  chases.  IIei*e  his  image  was  wor8lii])ped,  and  a 
temple  probably  erected,  vhich  became  the  cause  of 
establishing  a  small  town  ;  which  in  succeeding  ages 
received  various  names,  as  Cesarea  Philippi,  Claudia 
Cesarea,  and  Neroniadas ;  but  this  last,  being  odious, 
was  not  permanent ;  the  town  recovered  its  name  of 
Cesarea  rliihppi,  then  of  Paneades,  or  Banias,  which 
it  retains,  though  some  of  the  Mahometans  call  it  Be- 
lina.  William  of  Tyre  informs  us  that  near  to  this 
city  was  a  vast  forest,  named,  in  his  time,  the  forest  of 
Paneades  ;  a  very  proper  place  for  feeding  slieep ;  and 
that  a  prodigious  multitude  of  Arabs  and  Turcomans, 
after  having  made  a  peace  with  Godfrey  of  Bologne, 
retired  thither.  The  Jordan  is  but  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  till,  after  receiving  several  rivulets,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  after  running  two  or  tliree 
leagues,  it  fonns  what  is  now  called  tlie  mai*sh  of 
Jordan,  anciently  lake  Merom  ;  which  extends  about 
two  leagues  in  circumference,  when  the  snows  melt 
on  mount  Libanus,  but  is  dry  in  the  heats  of  summer. 
This  marsh  is  almost  wholly  overgrown  with  reedjs 
of  that  kind  which  is  used  for  writing  with,  and  for  iho 
fledging  of  arrows.  The  environs  of  the  lake  are  full 
of  tigers,  bears,  and  even  lions,  which  descend  from 
the  neighboring  mountains.    Coming  out  of  this  lake. 
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die  Jordan  renimee  its  course  southwardB,  and,  at 
half  a  league's  distanpe,  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge^ 
which  the  inhabitants  call  Jacob's  brid^,  because 
thev  say  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  patriarch  wres- 
tled with  the  angel.  After  a  course  of  eight  or  nine 
leagues,  the  river  enters  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  or 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  or  of  Tiberias.  Having  passed 
through  this  lake,  it  issues  near  the  ruins  or  Scy- 
thopoTis,  and,  after  about  thirty  leagues,  loses  itself  in 
the  Dead  sea.    See  JoanAiv. 

Vohiey  says,  ^As  we  approach  the  Jordan,  the 
country  becomes  more  liilly  and  better  watered ;  tlie 
valley  through  which  this  river  flows  abounds,  in 
general,  in  pasturage,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
iL  As  for  the  river  itBelf,  it  is  veiy  far  from  being  of 
that  importance  which  we  are  apt  to  assign  to  it.  The 
Arabs,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Jordan,  call 
it  El-Sharia.  Its  breadth  between  the  two  principal 
lakes,  in  few  places  exceeds  sixty  or  eighty  feet ;  but 
its  depth  is  about  ten  or  twelve.  In  winter  it  over- 
flows its  narrow  channel ;  and,  swelled  by  the  rains, 
forms  a  sheet  of  water  somedmes  a  quarter  of  a  league 
broad.  The  time  of  its  overflowing  is  genendlv  in 
March,  when  the  snows  melt  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Shaik ;  at  which  time,  more  than  any  other,  its  wa- 
ters are  troubled,  and  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  its  course 
is  impetuous.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  a  thick 
forest  of  reeds,  willows,  and  various  shrubs,  which 
serve  as  an  asyluni  for  wild  boars,  ounces,  jackalls, 
hares,  and  different  kinds  of  birds."  See  Jer. 
xlix.19. 

The  reader  will  consider  the  Dead  sea  as  being 
originally  divided  into  several  streams,  running  among 
low  grounds,by  which  they  were  absorbed ;  ana  among 
which  they  fertilized  the  fields,  the  gardens,  and  oth- 
er delights  of  the  inhabitants.  The  present  vicinity 
of  Damascus  is  the  nearest  approach  to  this  idea  of 
the  **  cities  of  the  plain."  The  waters  which  render 
this  city  so  enchanting  terminate  in  a  marsh,  as  we 
presume  those  of  the  Jordan  did ;  without  reaching 
the  ocean,  or  fiiUing  into  any  other  river.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  may  elucidate  this  conception :  ^  Dsf- 
mascus  is  the  capital  and  residence  or  the  pacha. 
The  Arabs  call  it  El-Sham,  agreeably  to  their  custom 
of  bestowing  the  name  of  the  country  on  its  capital. 
The  ancient  oriental  name  of  Demeshk  is  known 
onl^  to  geographers.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  vast 
plain,  open  to  the  south  and  e^t,  and  shut  in  toward 
the  west  and  the  north  by  mountains,  which  limit  the 
view  at  no  ^reat  distance ;  but,  in  return,  a  number 
of  rivulets  nse  from  these  mountains,  which  render 
the  territory  of  Damascus  the  best  watered  and  most 
delicious  province  of  all  S^rria ;  the  Arabs  speak  of  it 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  think  they  can  never  suffi- 
ciently extol  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  its  orchards, 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  fruits,  its  numerous 
so^ams,  and  the  clearness  of  its  rills  and  fountains. 
No  city  contains  so  many  canals  and  fountains ;  each 
house  has  one ;  and  all  these  vmters  are  furnished  by 
three  rivulets,  or  branches  of  the  same  river,  which, 
aAer  ferdlizing  the  gardens  for  a  course  of  three 
leagues,  flow  into  a  hollow  of  the  desert,  to  the  south- 
east, where  they  form  a  morass  called  Bebairat-el- 
Maidj^r  the  I^e  of  the  Meadow."  (Volney,  vol. 
ii.  p.  999^  Another  writer  sajrs,  ^  This  lake  is  three 
lewaes  mm  Damascus,  toward  the  east,  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  long,  and  ^re  or  six  broad.  It  pro- 
duces excellent  fish,  and  the  come  which  surrounds 
it,  a  great  quantity  of  game.  The  wonder  is,  that 
tbouf^  it  receives  not  only  the  above-mentioned  river, 
but  many  stray  waters  besides,  yet  it  never  overflows. 
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Retuminff  now  to  the  head  of  the  Jordan,  we  find 
the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Asher.  To  Naphtali  we 
have  attended  in  part  Maundrell  gives  us  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Asher,  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  had  some 
advantages  which  Naphtali  had  not.  He  says,  '*A 
very  fenUe  plain  extends  itself  to  a  vast  compass  be- 
fore Tyre."  ^  The  plain  of  Acra  extends  itself  in 
length  from  mount  Saron  as  far  as  Carmel,  which  i 
at  least  six  good  hours ;  and  in  breadth,  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains,  it  is  in  most  places  two 
hours  over.  It  enjoys  good  streams  of  water  at  con- 
venient distances,  and  every  thine  else  that  might 
render  it  both  pleasant  and  fruitful.  But  this  deli- 
cious plain  is  now  almost  desolate,  being  suffered,  for 
want  of  culture,  to  run  up  to  rank  weeds,  which  were, 
at  the  dme  when  we  passed  it,  as  high  as  our  horses' 
backs.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  of  vast  extent, 
and  very  fertile,  but  unculdvated ;  only  serving  the 
Arabs  for  pasturage." — '*  We  turned  out  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  and  entered  the  precincts  of  the  naif- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  From  hence  our  road  lay,  for 
about  four  hours,  through  narrow  valleys,  pleasandv 
wooded  on  both  sides."  As  to  Zebulun,  Afaundrell 
only  mentions  in  one  place  his  being  ^  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  crossing  the  delicious  plain  of  Zebulun," — ^to 
that  of  Acra.  **  Our  stase  this  day  was  somewhat 
less  than  seven  houra ;  it  lay  about  W.  by  N.  through 
a  country  very  delightful,  and  fertile  beyond  imagi- 
nation." 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  speaking  of  this  district,  says, 
*^  Afier  leaving  Shef 'hamer,  the  mountainous  territo- 
ry begins,  and  the  road  winds  among  valleys  covered 
with  oeautifUl  trees.  Passinff  these  hiUs,  we  entered 
that  part  of  Galilee  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Zabulun ;  whence,  according  to  the  triumphal  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak,  issued  to  the  battle  against 
Sisera  <  they  that  handled  the  pen  of  the  writer.'  The 
scenery  is,  to  the  fuU,  as  delightful  as  in  the  rich  vales 
upon  tne  south  of  the  Crimea:  it  reminded  us  of  the 
finest  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  soil,  although 
stony,  is  exceedinffly  rich,  but  now  entirely  neglected. 
. . .  .Had  it  pleased  Djezzar  to  encourage  the  labora  of 
the  husbandman,  he  might  have  been  in  possession  of 
more  wealth  and  power  than  any  pacha  in  the  grand 
signior's  dominions.  The  delightful  plain  of  Zabu- 
lun appeared  every  where  covered  with  spontaneoi^ 
vegetation,  flourishing  in  the  wildest  exuberance.^ 
(p.  400.) . .  .'*  We  left  our  route  to  visit  the  elevated 
mount  where  it  is  believed  that  Christ  preached  to  his 
disciples  that  memorable  sermon,  concentrating  the 
sum  and  substance  of  every  Christian  virtue.  Hav- 
ing attained  the  highest  point  of  it,  a  view  was  pre- 
sented, which,  for  its  grandeur,  independendy  or  the 
interest  excited  by  the  different  objects  contamed  in 
it,  has  no  parallel  in  the  Holy  Land.  From  this  situ- 
ation we  perceived  that  the  plain,  over  which  we  had 
been  so  long  riding,  was  itself  very  elevated.  Far 
beneath  appeared  other  plains,  one  lower  than  the  oth- 
er, in  that  regular  gradation  concerning  which  obser- 
vations were  recenUy  made,  and  extencfing  to  Ae  sur- 
fiice  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  sea  of  Galilee.  This  im- 
mense lake,  almost  equal,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appear- 
ance, to  that  of  Geneva,  spreads  its  watera  over  all  the 
lower  territory,  extending  frt>m  the  north-east  towards 
the  south-west,  and  then  bearing  east  of  us.  Its  east- 
em  shores  present  a  sublime  scene  of  mountains,  ex- 
tending tovrard  tlie  north  and  south,  and  seeming  to 
close  it  in  at  either  extremity ;  both  towards  Chora- 
zin,  where  the  Jordan  entera ;  and  the  Aulon,  or  Cam- 
pus Maffnus,  through  which  it  flows  to  the  Dead  sea. 
The  cuhivated  phuns  reaching  to  its  borders,  which 
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we  beheld  at  an  amazinff  depdi  below  our  view,  re- 
aembled,  by  the  yariooa  hues  thmr  different  produce 
exhiknted,themotleypattemof  avast  carpet.  To  the 
north  appeared  snowy  sununitB,  towering  beyond  a 
series  or  intervening  mountains,  with  unspeakable 
ffreatnesB.  We  considered  them  as  the  summits  of 
labanus;  but  the  Arabs  belonging  to  our  caravan 
called  the  principal  eminence  Jebelel  Sieh,  saying  it 
was  near  Damascus;  probably,  therefore,  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  Libanus.  This  summit  was  ao  lofty, 
that  the  snow  entirely  covered  the  upper  part  of  it ; 
not  lying  in  patches,  as  I  have  seen  it,  during  sum- 
mer, upon  the  tops  of  very  elevated  mountains,  (for 
instance,  that  of  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland,)  but  invest- 
ing all  the  higher  port  with  that  perfect  white  and 
smooth  velvet-like  appearance  which  anew  only  ex- 
hibits when  it  is  very  deep ;  a  striking  spectacle  in 
such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protec- 
tion from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire.  The  elevated  plains  upon  the 
mountainous  territory  beyond  the  northern  extremi- 
ty of  the  lake  are  called  by  a  name,  in  Arabic,  which 
ngnifies  *  the  Wilderness.'  To  the  south-west,  at  the 
dwtance  of  only  twelve  miles,  we  beheld  mount  Tha- 
bdr,  having  a  conical  form,  and  standing  quite  insu- 
lar, upon  me  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  mountain  whence  this  superb  view  was  present- 
ed consists  entirely  of  limestone ;  the  prevailing  con- 
stituent of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine."  (p.  456.)  **Aswe 
rode  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the  guiaes  pointed 
to  a  sloping  spot  from  the  heights  upon  our  right, 
whence  we  had  descended,  as  the  place  where  the 
miracle  was  accomplished  by  which  our  Saviour  fed 
the  multitude ;  it  is,  therefore,  called  *  The  Multipli- 
eation  of  Bread ;'  as  the  mount  above,  where  the 
sermon  was  preached  to  the  disciples,  is  called  <  The 
Mountain  or  Beatitudes,'  from  the  expressions  used 
in  the  beginning  of  that  discourse.  Tnis  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  very  full  of  wild  animals.  Antelopes 
are  in  oreat  number.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seemg 
these  beautiftd  quadruiieds  in  their  natural  state, 
feeding  among  the  thistles  and  tall  herbage  of  these 

Stains,  and  bounding  before  us  occasionally,  as  we 
isturbed  them.  The  Arabs  frequently  take  them  in 
the  chase.  The  lake  now  continued  in  view  upon 
our  left  The  wind  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and 
called  to  mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples, 
when,  in  one  of  the  small  vessels  which  traverse  tnese 
waters,  they  were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus, 
in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  walking  to  them 
upon  the  waves.  Matt  xiv.  24.  Oflen  as  this  subject 
has  been  painted,  combining  a  number  of  circum- 
stances adapted  for  the  representation  of  sublimity, 
no  artist  has  been  aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  memorable  on  account  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  lake  of  Genesareth  is  surrounded  by  ob- 
jects well  calculated  to  heighten  the  solemn  impres- 
sion made  by  such  a  picture  ;  and,  independent  of  the 
local  feelings  likely  to  be  excited  in  its  contemplatiou, 
afibrds  one  of  the  most  striking  prospects  in  me  Ho- 
ly Land.  It  is  by  comparison  done  that  any  due  con- 
ception of  the  appearance  it  presents  can  be  convey- 
ed to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it :  and, 
speaking  of  it  comnaratively,  it  may  be  described  as 
longer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lakes,  although,  perhaps,  it  yields  in 
poajesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond, 
in  Scotland.  It  does  not  possess  the  vasmess  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resemUes  it  in  par- 
ticular points  of  view.  The  lake  of  l^carno,  in  luily. 


comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  al- 
though it  is  destitute  of  any  thing  similar  to  the  isumda 
by  miich  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned.  It 
is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  height 
of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the  take  Asphaltites ; 
but  its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  a  profound  valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous eminences,  added  to  the  impression  of  a 
certain  reverential  awe  under  which  eveiy  Christian 
pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity 
unparalleled  by  any  similar  scenery."  (p.  462.)  **  On 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  ail 
the  land  of  Canaan,  (which,  though  a  soutude,  we 
found  like  one  vast  meadow,  covered  with  the  richest 
pasture,)  the  tribe  of  Issachar  rejoiced  in  their  tents." 

"The  road  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of 
loose  stones;  yet  the  cultivation  was  eveiy  where 
marvellous :  it  afibrded  one  of  the  most  striking  pic- 
tures of  human  industry  which  it  is  possible  to  be- 
hold. The  limestone  rocks  and  stony  valleys  of 
Judea  were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs, 
vines,  and  olive  trees;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be 
neglected.  The  hiUs,  fh)m  their  bases  to  their  upmost 
summits,  were  entirely  covered  with  {;;ardens;  all  of 
these  were  free  from  weeds,  and  m  the  highest 
state  of  agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sioes  of 
the  most  barren  mountains  had  been  rendered  fer- 
tile, by  being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising 
one  above  another,  whereon  soil  had  been  accumu- 
lated witli  astonishing  labor.  Among  the  standing 
crops,  we  noticed  mlTlet,  cotton,  linseed,  and  tobac- 
co, and,  occasionally,  small  fields  of  barley.  A  sight 
of  this  territory  can  alone  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  its  surprising  produce  ;  it  is  truly  the  Eoen  of  the 
East,  rejoicing  m  the  abundance  of  its  wealth.  Un- 
der a  wise  and  a  beneficent  government,  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its 
perennial  harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  Its  limpid 
springs;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  plains;  its 
hills  and  vales ; — all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of 
the  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  *  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed :  Qod  hath  given  it  of 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  famess  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  com  and  wine.' "  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect that  this  account  refers  to  the  territory  passed 
through  in  the  route  from  Acre  to  Tiberias  and  Je- 
rusalem. A  less  flattering  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
direct  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa ;  and  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  desert  to  the  south.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  these  parts  main- 
tained numerous  flocks  and  herds,  anciently,  and  that 
places  are  not  wanting  where  the  same  might  be 
maintained,  at  this  day,  did  circumstances  admit  the 
necessary  safety  and  protection. 

Dr.  Shaw  nves  the  foHowing  account  of  the  tribes 
of  Issachar,  Benjamin,  Judah,  and  Dan :  **  Leavii^ 
mount  Carmel  to  the  N.  W.  we  pass  over  the  S.  W. 
comer  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  lot  formerly  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  land  of  Canara.  The  most  extensive  part  of  it 
lietli  to  the  eastward,  where  our  prospect  is  bound- 
ed, at  about  fifteen  miles'  distance,  by  the  mountains 
of  Hermon  and  Tabor,  and  by  those  upon  which 
the  city  of  Nazareth  is  situated.  Advancra^  further 
into  ihe  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  we  have  still  a  fine 
arable  country,  though  not  so  level  as  the  fenner ; 
where  tlie  landscape  is  changed  every  hour  by  the 
intervention  of  some  piece  or  rising  ground,  a  grove 
of  trees,  or  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  village.  The 
country  begins  to  be  nigged  and  uneven  at  Samaria, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  from 
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wli6iice«  through  Bichem,  all  the  wbj  to  Jerusalein, 
we  have  nothing  but  mountains,  narrow  d^iUtB^  and 
vidleys  of  different  extents.  Of  the  foimer,  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  are  the  largest,  bein^  most 
of  them  shaded  with  large  forest  trees;  whilst  the 
▼aUejrs  below  are  long  and  spacious,  not  inferior  in 
fertihty  to  the  best  part  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
The  mountains  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  lie 
still  fluther  to  the  southward,  are  generally  more 
naked,  havin(^  th^  ranges  much  shorter,  and  con- 
sequently dieir  rallinrs  more  frequent  In  the  same 
dispoeidon  is  the  district  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
thou^  the  mountains  of  Quaiantania,  those  of  En- 
gaddi,  and  others  that  border  on  the  plains  of  Jericho 
and  the  Diead  sea,  are  as  high,  and  of  as  great  ex- 
tent, as  those  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Some  of  the 
▼aUeys,  tikewise,  which  belong  to  this  tribe,  such  as 
that  of  Renhaim,  Eschol,  and  others,  merit  an  equal 
regard  witn  that  parcel  of  ^und  which  Jacob  save 
to  his  son  Joseph,  Gen.  xlyiii.  22.  But  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Raman  and  Lydda  is  nesrlv  of  the  same 
arable  and  fertile  nature  with  that  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Manaaseh,  and  equally  inclineth  to  be  plain  and 
level.  The  latter  of  these  circumstances  agreeth 
also  with  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  country,  notwith- 
standing, is  not  so  fruitful,  having  in  most  parts  a 
less  de^  of  sml ;  and  bonlereth  upon  the  sea-coast 
in  a  rsnge  of  mounttinB." 

Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Maundrell  says,  **  All 
along  this  day's  travel  from  Kane  Leban  to  Beer, 
and  also  as  w  as  we  could  see  round,  the  country 
discovered  a  quite  different  fiice  from  what  it  had 
before;  presenting  nothing  to  the  view,  in  most 
places,  but  naked  rocks,  mountains,  and  precipices. 
At  nght  of  which,  pilgrims  are  apt  to  be  much  as- 
tonished and  balked  in  their  expectations;  finding 
that  country  in  such  an  inhospitable  condition,  con- 
cerning whose  pteasanmesB  and  plenty  they  bad  be- 
fore formed  in  their  minds  such  high  ideas,  from  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  Word  of  God ;  inso- 
much that  it  almost  startles  their  fkitfa,  when  the^ 
reflect,  How  could  it  be  possible  for  a  land  like  this 
to  supply  fbod  for  so  prodigious  a  number  of  in- 
habitants as  are  ssid  to  have  teen  polled  in  the  twelve 
tribes  at  one  time  ?  the  sum  given  in  by  Joab,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  amounting  to  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  besides  women  and  children. 
But  it  is  certain  that  sny  man,  who  is  not  a  little 
biased  to  infidelity  before,  may  see,  as  he  passes 
along,  arguments  enough  to  support  his  faith  against 
such  scruples.  For  it  is  obvious  for  any  one  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  rocks  and  hills  must  have  been 
anciendy  covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated,  and 
made  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inhab- 
itants no  less  than  if  the  country  had  been  all  plain, 
nay,  perhaps,  much  more;  forasmuch  ss  such  a 
mountainous  and  uneven  surfoce  affords  a  larger 
space  of  ground  for  cultivation  than  this  country 
would  amount  to,  if  it  were  idl  reduced  to  a  perfect 
leveL  For  the  husbandinff  of  these  mountains,  their 
manner  was  to  gather  up  me  stones,  and  place  them 
in  several  lines,  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  form 
of  a  wall.  By  such  borders,  they  supported  the 
mould  fit>m  tumblinff,  or  being  washed  aown ;  and 
formed  many  beds  of  excellent  soil,  rising  gradually 
one  above  another  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  Of  this  form  of  culture  vou  see  evi- 
dent footsteps  wherever  you  go  in  all  the  moimtains 
of  Palestine.  Thus  the  veiy  rocks  were  made  fiiiit- 
fuL  And  perhaps  there  is  no  spot  of  ground  in  this 
whola  land  that  waa  not  formerly  improved,  to  the 


production  of  something  or  othor  ministering  to  the 
sustenance  of  human  life.  For,  than  the  plain 
countries  nothing  can  be  more  fhiitfiil,  whether  for 
the  production  of  com  or  eattie,  and  consequentiy 
of  milk.  The  hills,  though  improper  for  all  cattle, 
except  goats,  yet  being  msposed  into  such  beds  as 
are  afore  described,  served  very  well  to  bear  com, 
melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  such  like  garden 
stuff,  which  makes  the  principal  fbod  of  these  coun- 
tries for  several  months  in  the  year.  The  most 
rocky  parts  of  all,  which  could  not  well  be  adjusted 
in  that  manner  for  the  production  of  com,  might 
yet  serve  for  the  plantation  of  vines  and  olive-trees ; 
which  delight  to  extract  the  one  its  fetness,  the  other 
its  sprightiy  juice,  chiefly  out  of  such  dry  and  flinty 
places.  And  the  great  plain  joining  to  the  Dead 
sea,  which,  by  reason  of  its  salmess,  might  be  thought 
unserviceable,  both  for  eattie,  com,  olives,  and  vines, 
had  yet  its  proper  usefulness,  for  the  nourishment  of 
bees,  and  for  the  fabric  of  honey ;  of  which  Josephus 
gives  us  his  testimony.  (Do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.) 
And  I  have  reason  to  believe  it,  because  when  I  was 
there,  I  perceived  in  many  places  a  smell  of  honey 
and  wax,  as  strong  as  if  one  had  been  in  an  apiary. 
Why,  then,  might  not  this  country  very  well  main- 
tain die  vast  number  of  its  inhabitants,  being  in  every 
part  so  productive  of  either  milk,  com,  wine,  oil,  or 
noney  ?  which  are  the  principal  food  of  these  east- 
em  nations ;  the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
nature  of  their  clime,  inclining  them  to  a  more  ab- 
stemious diet  than  we  use  in  En^and,  and  other 
colder  renons.** 

The  following  description  from  Volney,  includes 
the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Judah :  **  Palestine,  in  its 
present  state,  comprehends  the  whole  country  in- 
cluded between  the  Mediterranean  to  the  west,  the 
chain  of  mountains  to  the  east,  and  two  lines,  one 
drawn  to  the  south,  by  Kan  Younes,  and  tiie  other 
to  the  north,  between  Kaisaria  and  the  rivulet  of 
Yasa.  This  whole  tract  is  almost  entirely  a  level 
plain,  without  either  river  or  rivulet  in  summer,  but 
watered  by  several  torrents  in  winter.  Notwith- 
standmg  tiiis  dryness,  tiie  soil  is  good,  and  may  even 
be  termed  fertile ;  for  when  the  i^sinter  rains  do  not 
fail,  every  thing  springs  up  in  abundance ;  and  the 
earth,  which  is  black  and  fat,  retains  moisture  suffi* 
cient  for  the  growth  of  grain  and  vegetables  during 
the  summer.  More  dourra,  sesamum,  water-melons^ 
and  beans,  are  sown  here  than  in  any  other  part  of^ 
the  country.  They  also  raise  cotton,  barley,  and 
wheat ;  but,  though  the  latter  be  most  esteemed,  it  is 
less  cultivated,  for  fear  of  too  much  inviting  the  ava- 
rice of  the  Turkish  governors,  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  Arabs.  This  country  \A  indeed  more  frequentiy 
plundered  than  any  other  in  Syria ;  for,  being  very 
proper  for  cavalry,  and  adjacent  to  the  desert,  it  lies 
open  to  the  Arabs,  who  are  for  from  satisfied  with 
the  mountains;  they  have  long  disputed  it  with 
every  power  established  in  it,  and  have  succeeded 
so  flu-  as  to  obtain  the  concession  of  certain  places, 
on  paying  a  tribute,  from  whence  they  infest  the 
roads,  so  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  travel  from  Gaza 
to  Acre." 

From  these  testimonies  the  reader  may  coUect  the 
general  character  of  this  country,  and  of  those  par- 
cels of  it  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  different  tnbes 
respectively.  But  there  is  one  character  of  it  which 
has  never  l)een  properly  estimated ;  that  is,  its  strength 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  as  military  science 
stood  in  ancient  days.  If  we  examine  it  as  ori^ally 
described,  and  promised  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  we 
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find  it  bounded,  and  at  the  same  time  eflfectually  de- 
fended, on  the  east  by  the  whole  length  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  the  Dead  sea;  on  the  north  by  the 
mountain  of  Lebanon,  and  its  branches,  which,  of 
course,  afford  strong  grounds  on  which  to  resist  an 
invading  enemy;  on  the  west  by  the  Great  sea, 
where  its  ports  were  not  favorable  to  an  assailant, 
being  but  of  moderate  ciqMicity,  and  ill  calculated  to 
accommodate  a  fleet;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
wearisome  desert,  with  hills,  at  which  the  Israelites 
themselves  had  been  repulsed.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  the  first  departure  6rom  the  plan  of  settling  this 
peculiar  people  was  a  fiital  error,  since  it  deprived 
the  intended  counb^  of  so  great  a  proportion  of 
population  as  two  tnbes  and  a  half;  whereas,  that 
density  of  population  which  these  tribes  must  have 
produced,  would  have  been  the  securitv  of  the  whole, 
and  would  have  rendered  it  impregnable.  We  may 
also  infer,  that  had  these  two  tribes  and  a  half  setded 
in  Canaan,  they  would  have  enabled  the  Israelites  to 
have  driven  out  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  which 
eventually  msdntained  their  situations;  so  that  the 
entirt  country  would  have  been  completely  Israelite, 
and  the  consequent  uniformity  of  ooinion  and  of 
interest  would  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  per- 
manency of  this  compact  and  coufirmed  common- 
wealth. The  country  was  also  so  situated,  that  it 
possessed  the  power  of  choosing  what  intercourse  it 
thought  proper  with  surrounding  nations.  For  in- 
stance, caravans  for  traffic  might  rendezvous  at  Da- 
mascus, and  pass  into  Arabia,  or  into  Eg^pt,  without 
entering,  or  but  little,  the  Israelite  doimuions ;  and 
so  from  Ejnrpt,  to  Damascus,  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
even  to  Bozra;  while  the  intercourse  between 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  bv  sea, 
was  maintained  without  any  interference  with  the 
ports  of  Palestine.  We  conclude,  then,  that  Balaam 
was  perfectly  correct  when  he  said,  **  This  people 
shall  dwell  dbne^ — ^ecltuied^  having  little  commu- 
nication with  other  nations.  That  the  Hebrews  were 
not  likely  to  perform  voyages  of  long  continuance, 
may  be  inferred  fit>m  the  established  peculiarities  of 
theu"  food ;  and  this  may  contribute  to  account  for 
the  employment  of  Tynans  by  Solomon,  in  his  ex- 
peditions to  Oplilr.  In  short,  every  thing  leads  us 
to  consider  this  nation  as  intended  for  an  agricultural, 
sedentary,  recluse  people ;  whose  country  was  com- 
pact, and  almost  insulated,  like  themselves ;  but  these 
mtended  advantages  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  departure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nation 
from  tne  original  plan  of  their  settlement,  by  which 
it  was  mutilated,  if  not  destroyed ;  and  the  common- 
wealth deprived  of  that  federal  bond,  that  unity  of 
interest,  of  design,  of  religion,  and  of  fraternity, 
which  might  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  enemies  to 
subjugate  sei^arate  parts,  and  so,  by  degrees,  the 
whole. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  we  have  some  interesting  thoiigh  imperfect 
notices.  We  have  a  number  of  travels  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Jerusalem,  whether  from  Acre,  from  Joppa,  or  firom 
Egypt ;  but  for  several  centuries  the  east  or  the  Jordan 
has  remained  almost  unknown.  The  present  inhab- 
itants are  such  banditti,  tliat  Europeans  are  justified 
in  deeming  it  the  height  of  imprudence  to  venture 
aiuongthem.  Yet  it  seems  possible,  by  obtaining 
powemil  protection,  greatly  to  diminish  this  danger. 
The  late  adventurous  M.  Seetzen  visited   this  re- 


gion in  the  early  part  of  this  century.    His  account 
IB  to  this  effect : — *^  I  had  int 


intended  from  Acre  to  visit 


the  ancient  town  of  Edrei,  now  called  Draa,  and  the 
two  Decapolitan  cities  of  Abila,  now  Abll,  and  Ga- 
dara.  The  first  of  Uiese  places,  Edrei,  is  often  roen- 
uoned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
san,  who,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  lived  at  Astaroth, 
the  present  Busra.  But  the  country  was  so  infested 
by  tne  nomad  Arabs,  that  I  could  procure  neither 
horse,  nor  mule,  nor  ass.  Yussuf  This  servant]  even 
declared  to  me  a  second  time  that  he  could  not  ven- 
ture to  go  with  me.  It  vna  not  vnthout  difficulty 
that  I  at  last  found  a  guide ;  but  to  save  the  only 
coat  which  I  had  to  my  back,  and  which  the  Arabs 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  taken  from  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  a  precaution  sufficiendy 
strange,  which  was  to  cover  myself  with  rags ;  in 
fact,  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  mesloch,  or  com- 
mon beg^.  That  nothing  about  me  mi^ht  tempt 
the  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  I  put  over  my  shut  an  old 
kombaz,  or  dressing  gown,  and  above  that  an  old 
blue  and  ragged  shift — ^I  covered  my  head  with  some 
shreds,  and  my  feet  vnth  old  slippera.  An  old  tat- 
tered Abbai,  thrown  over  my  sbouldera,  protected 
me  firom  the  cold  and  rain,  and  a  branch  of  a  tree 
served  me  for  a  walking  stick.  My  guide,  a  Greek 
Christian,  put  on  nearly  the  same  dress,  and  in  this 
trim  we  traversed  the  country  nearly  ten  days,  often 
stopped  by  the  cold  rains,  which  wetted  us  to  the 
skin.  I  was  also  obliged  to  walk  one  whole  day  in 
the  mud  with  my  feet  bare,  nnce  it  was  impossible 
to  use  my  slippera  on  that  marshy  land,  completely 
softened  by  the  vrater.  The  tovm  of  Draa,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  route  of  the  pilgrims 
to  Mecca,  is  at  present  uninhabited  and  in  ruins. 
No  remains  of  the  beautiful  ancient  architectiut) 
could  be  found,  except  a  sarcophagus,  very  well  exe- 
cuted, which  I  saw  near  a  fountain,  to  which  it  serves 
as  a  basin.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  with  ba- 
salt The  district  of  El  Botthin  contains  many 
thousand  caverns  made  in  the  rocks,  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  houses, 
even  in  these  villages,  which  are  yet  inhabited,  are  a 
kind  of  grotto,  composed  of  walls  placed  against  the 
projecting  points  of  the  rocks,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  walls  of  the  inner  chamber,  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants live,  are  partiy  of  bare  rock,  and  partly  of 
mason-work.  Besides  these  retreats,  there  are,  in 
this  neighborhood,  a  number  of  very  large  caverns,  the 
construction  of  which  must  have  cost  infinite  labor, 
since  they  are  formed  in  the  hard  rock.  There  is 
only  one  door  of  entrance,  which  is  so  regularly 
fitted  mto  the  rock,  that  it  shuts  like  the  door  of  a 
house.  It  appears,  then,  that  this  country  Was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  Troriodytes,  without  reckoning 
the  villages  whose  inhabitants  may  be  regarded  as 
such.  There  are  still  to  be  found  many  families  liv- 
ing in  caverns,  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  them 
and  all  their  cattle.  These  immense  caverns  are 
moreover  to  be  found,  in  concdderable  numbers,  in 
the  district  of  Al-Jedur,  some  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward of  M^ess,  where  also  we  met  with  several 
families  of  die  Troglodytes. ....  Besides  my  guide, 
I  had  taken  with  me  an  armed  peasant,  and  after  a 
troublesome  walk  we  arrived  at  night  at  a  vast  natu- 
ral cavern,  inhabited  by  a  Mohiunmedan  family. 
After  going  through  a  wide  and  pretty  long  passa^, 
we  perceived  at  the  other  end  a  part  of  the  family 
assembled  round  a  fire,  and  employed  in  preparing 
supper,  which  consisted  principally  of  a  kind  of 
bomlli,  mixed  with  wild  herbs,  and  gruel  made  of 
wheat    I  was  wet  through  by  the  rain    and  had 
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WBlked  all  day  borefooled.  This  fire  was,  therefbre, 
iDflufficieot  to  warm  me,  although  the  penons  and 
cattle  which  came  in  at  sun-eet  filled  nearly  all  the 
carem.  I  should  probably  have  passed  a  bad  night, 
IT  the  old  fiither  of  the  ftmily  had  not  kindly  thought 
of  conducting  us,  after  supper,  to  another  cavern  at 
a  small  distance.  After  having  passed  a  door  of  or- 
dinary size,  we  found  there  all  the  flock  of  soats  be* 
kmging  to  this  Troglodyte,  and  at  the  end  a  large 
empty  space,  where  they  had  lighted  for  us  the  im- 
mense trunk  of  a  tree,  whose  cheerfiil  blaze  invited 
us  to  sleep  around  it.  The  fire  was  kept  in  aU  night, 
and  the  chief  of  this  hospitable  family  brought  us 
also  a  ffood  mess  of  rice.  The  first  appearance  of 
these  fierce  Inhabitants  of  the  rocks  had  siven  me 
some  uneasiness,  but  I  afterwards  found  mat  they 
were  not  more  barbarous  than  other  peasants  of 
diese  disnricts.  The  old  fiither  of  the  family  appeared, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  sensible  and  humane  man. 
....  Several  airtificial  grottoes  have  been  worked  in 
the  rocks  sround  Karrak,  where  wheat  is  preserved 
for  ten  years." 

The  unmense  caverns  mentioned  in  Scripture,  in 
which  a  number  of  armed  men  were  hidden,  vrith 
cattle,  &C.  need  no  longer  excite  surprise.  We 
learn  also  that  the  wonderful  caves  of  the  dead,  the 
last  of  houses  appointed  for  all  living,  were  close  re- 
semblances to  tnese  dwellings :  so  that  the  houae,  or 
the  chamberSf  of  death,  is  correct,  as  a  literal  descrip- 
tion of  these  dreary  mansions.  Many  transactions 
might  pass  in  caverns,  in  that  country,  which  would 
uppeuT  common  and  ordinary  there,  thouffh  we 
thmk  them  wonderfidly  strange.  Compare  the  resi- 
dence of  Lot  in  one  of  these  caves,  in  this  very 
neighborhood,  Gren.  xix.  30. 

After  Seetzen,  the  next  traveller  who  has  visited 
these  districts  is  Burckhardt,  who  extended  his 
course  much  farther  south  than  Seetzen,  and,  in- 
deed, traced  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  route 
taken  by  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  anciently,  when 
travernng  these  countries,  in  their  advance  to  Ca- 
naan. We  shall  give  his  relation  in  his  own  words, 
in  a  letter  (dated  Cairo,  September  12,  1812)  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  Afijcan  institution : 
''My  fiist  station  fit>m  Damascus  was  Safiad,  (Ja- 
phet,^  a  few  hours  distant  from  Djessr  Beni  Yakoub, 
a  bridge  over  the  Jordan  to  the  south  of  the  lake 
SamacQonitis.  From  thence  I  descended  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Tabarya,  (Tiberias,)  visited  Ta- 
baira,  and  its  neiffhboring  districts,  ascended  mount 
Tabor,  and  tarried  a  few  days  at  Narazeth.  I  met 
here  a  couple  of  petty  merchants  from  Szalt,  a  castle 
in  the  mountains  of  Balka,  which  I  had  not  been 
able  to  see  during  my  late  tour,  and  which  lies  on 
the  road  I  had  pointed  out  to  myself  for  passing  into 
the  Egyptian  deserts.  I  joined  their  caravan ;  after 
eight  hours'  march,  we  descended  into  the  valley  of 
tii^  Jordan,  called  £1  Ghor,  near  Bysan ;  (Scythopo- 
lis ;)  croflsed  the  river,  and  continued  along  its  ver- 
dant banks  for  about  ten  hours,  until  we  reached  the 
river  Zertca,  (Jabbok^)  near  the.  place  where  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Jordan.  Turning  then  to  our 
hfCi  we  sscended  the  eastern  chain,  formerly  part  of 
the  district  of  Balka,  and  arrived  at  Szalt,  two  lonir 
days*  journey  fi^m  Nazareth.  The  inhabitants  of 
Szalt  are  entirely  independent  of  the  Turkish  ffov- 
emment ;  they  cultivate  the  ground  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  round  their  habitations,  and  part  of  diem 
live  the  whole  year  round  in  tents,  to  watch  their 
harvest  and  to  pasture  their  catde.  Many  ruined 
places  and  mountains  in  the  district  of  Balka  pre- 


serve the  names  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  elncf* 
date  the  topography  of  the  provinces  that  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Szalt  is  at 
present  the  only  inhaluted  place  in  the  Balka,  but 
numerous  Arab  tribes  pasture  there  their  camels  and 
sheep.  I  visited  from  thence  the  ruins  of  Aman,  or 
Philadelphia,  five  hours  and  a  half  distant  fiom 
Szalt.  They  are  situated  in  a  valley  on  both  sides 
of  a  rivulet,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Zerka.  A 
large  amphitheatre  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
ruins,  which  are  much  decayed,  and  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  those  of  Djerash.  At  four  or  five  hours 
south-east  of  Aman,  are  the  ruins  of  Om  Erresss 
and  £1  Kotif,  which  I  could  not  see,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  report,  are  more  considerable  than  those  of 
Philadelphia.  The  want  of  communication  between 
Szalt  and  the  southern  countries  delayed  my  depart 
ure  for  upwards  of  a  week ;  I  found  at  last  a  guide, 
and  we  reached  Kerek  in  two  days  and  a  half^  after 
having  passed  the  deep  beds  of  the  torrents  El  Wale 
and  El  Modjeb,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Nahaliel 
and  Amon.  The  Modjeb  divides  the  district  of  Balka 
firom  that  of  Kerek,  as  it  formerly  divided  the  Mo- 
abites  from  the  Aroorites.  The  ruins  of  Eleale,  He- 
sebon,  Meon,  Medaba,  Dibon,  Arver,  [for  these 
names  see  Numb.  ch.  kxi.  xxxii.]  all  situaied  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Amon,  still  subsist,  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  tlie  Beni  IsraeL  To  the  south  of  ihe  wild 
torrent  Modjeb  I  found  the  considerable  ruins  of 
Rabbat  Moab,  and,  three  hours  distant  from  them, 
the  town  of  Kerek,  situated  at  about  twelve  hours' 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  sea.  Kerek  is  an  important  position,  and  its 
chief  is  a  leading  character  m  the  anairs  of  the  des- 
erts of  southern  Syria ;  he  commands  about  1200 
match-locks,  which  ore  the  terror  of  the  neiehboring 
Arab  tribes.  About  200  families  of  Greek  Christiaus, 
of  whom  one  third  have  entirely  embraced  the  nom- 
ad life,  live  here,  distinguished  only  from  their 
Arab  brethren  by  the  sign  of  the  croBs.  The  treach- 
ery of  the  Shikh  of  Kerek,  to  whom  I  had  been  par- 
ticularly recommended  bv  a  ffrandee  of  Damascus, 
obliged  me  to  stay  at  Kerek  about  twenty  days. 
After  having  annoyed  me  in  different  ways,  he  per- 
mitted me  to  accompany  him  southward,  as  he  had 
himself  business  in  the  mountains  of  Diebal,  a  dis* 
trict  which  is  divided  from  that  of  Kerek  by  the  deep 
bed  of  the  torrent  El  Ansa,  or  £1  Kahary,  eight  hours 
distant  firom  Kerek.  We  remained  for  ten  days  in 
the  villaffes  to  the  north  and  south  of  El  Ansa,  which 
are  inhwited  by  Arabs,  who  have  become  cultiva^- 
tors,  and  who  sell  the  produce  of  their  fields  to  the 
Bedouins.  The  Sliikh,  having  finished  his  business, 
left  me  at  Beszeyra,  a  village  about  sixteen  hours 
south  of  Kerek,  to  shift  for  myself,  afler  having  ma- 
liciously recommended  me  to  the  care  of  a  Bedouin, 
with  whose  character  he  must  have  been  acquainted, 
and  who  nearly  stripped  me  of  the  remainder  of  my 
money.  I  encountered  here  many  difficulties,  was 
obUffed  to  walk  from  one  encampment  to  another, 
until  I  found  at  last  a  Bedouin,  who  engaged  to  carry 
me  to  Egypt.  In  his  company  I  continued  south- 
ward, in  Uie  mounudns  of  Shera,  which  are  divided 
from  the  north  of  Djebal  by  the  broad  valley  called 
Ghosevr,  at  about  five  hours'  distance  firom  Beszeyra. 
The  chief  place  in  Djebal  is  Tafyle,  and  in  Shera 
the  castle  of  Shobak.  This  chain  of  mountains  is 
a  continuation  of  the  eastern  S]^rian  chain,  which 
befpns  with  the  And-Libanos,  joins  the  Diebel  el 
Shikh,  forms  the  vslley  of  Ghor,  and  borders  the 
Dead  sea.    The  valley  of  Ghor  is  contmued  to  the 
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•oufh  of  the  Dead  sea;  at  about  aizteen  hours'  dia- 
taoce  from  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  its  name 
18  changed  into  that  of  Araba,  and  it  runs  in  almost 
u.  straight  line,  declining  somewhat  to  the  west,  as 
ftr  as  Akaba,  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Red  sea.  The  existence  of  this  vaUey  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  unknown  to  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  geographers,  although  it  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble feature  in  the  geography  of  Syria,  and  Arabia 
Petnea,  and  is  still  more  interesting  for  its  produc- 
tions. In  this  valley  the  manna  is  still  found;  it 
drope  from  the  sprigs  of  several  trees,  but  principally 
from  the  Gharrab ;  it  is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  wh9 
make  cakes  of  it,  and  who  eat  it  with  butter ;  they 
call  it  Assal  Beyrouk,  or  the  honey  of  Beyrouk.  In- 
digpi  gum  arable,  the  sUk  tree  called  Asheyr,  whose 
fruit  encloses  a  white  silky  substance,  of  which  the 
Arabs  twist  their  matches,  grow  in  this  valley.  It  is 
inhabited  near  the  Dead  sea  in  summer  time  by  a 
few  Bedouin  peasants  only,  but  during  the  winter 
months  it  becomes  the  meeting  place  or  upwards  of 
a  dozen  powerful  Arab  tribes.  It  is  prooable  that 
the  trade  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Ked  sea  was 
carried  on  through  this  valley.  The  caravan,  loaded 
at  Eziongeber  with  the  treasures  of  Ophir,  might, 
after  a  march  of  six  or  seven  days,  deposit  its  loads 
in  the  warehouses  of  Solomon.  Thia  valley  de- 
serves to  be  thoroughly  known ;  its  examination  will 
lead  to  many  interesting  discoveries,  and  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  a  Palestine 
traveller.  At  the  distance  of  a  two  long  days'  jour- 
ney north-east  from  Akaba,  is  a  rivulet  and  valley 
in  die  Djebel  Shera,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Araba, 
called  wady  Mousa.  This  place  is  very  interesting 
for  its  antiquities  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  citv, 
which  I  conjecture  to  be  Petra,  the  capital  of  Ardi>ia 
Petnea,  a  place  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  Europe- 
an traveller  has  ever  visited.  In  the  red  sand-stone 
of  which  the  valley  is  composed  are  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sepulchres,  entirely  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  the  greater  part  of  them  with  Grecian  orna- 
ments. There  is  a  mausoleum  in  the  shape  of  a 
temple,  of  colossal  dimensionB,  likewise  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  with  all  its  apartments,  its  vestibule,  peri- 
style, &c.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  There 
are  other  mausolea  with  obelisks,  apparentiy  in  the 
Egvptian  style,  a  whole  amphitheatre  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  the  remains  of  a  palace  and  of  several 
temples.  Upon  the  summit  or  the  mountain  which 
closes  the  narrow  valley  on  Its  western  side,  is  the 
tomb  of  Haroun,  (Aaron,  brother  of  MosesJ  It  is 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Arabs.  (If  I  recol- 
lect right,  there  is  a  passage  in  Eusebius,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  tomb  of  Aaron  was  situated  near 
Petra.)  The  information  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  on 
the  site  of  Petra,  agree  with  the  position  of  Wady 
Mousa.  (See  Sela.)  I  regretted  most  sensibly  that 
I  was  not  in  circumstances  that  admitted  of  mv 
observing  these  antiquities  in  all  their  details,  but  it 
vras  necessary  for  my  safety  not  to  inspire  die  Arabs 
with  suspicions  that  might  probably  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  my  journey,  tor  I  was  an  unprotect- 
ed stranger,  known  to  be  a  townsman,  and  thus  an 
object  of  constant  curiosity  to  the  Bedouins,  who 
watched  all  my  steps  in  order  to  know  why  I  had 
preferred  that  road  to  Egypt,  to  the  shorter  one  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  was  the  intention  of 
my  guide  to  conduct  me  to  Akaba,  where  we  might 
hope  to  meet  with  some  caravan  for  Egypt  On  our 
way  to  Akaba,  we  were,  however,  informed  that  a  few 


Arabs  were  preparing  to  cross  the  desert  direet  to 
Cairo,  and  I  preferrod  that  route,  because  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend  some  disagreeable  adventtu-es 
at  Akaba,  where  the  pacha  of  Egypt  keeps  a  garri-> 
son  to  watch  the  Wanabi.  His  officers  I  knew  to 
be  extremely  jealous  of  Arabian  as  well  as  Syrian 
strangers,  and  I  had  nothing  with  me  by  which  I 
might  have  proved  the  nature  of  my  business  in  these 
remote  districts,  nor  even  my  Frank  origin.  We 
therefore  joined  the  caravan  of  Arabs  Allowein,  who 
were  carrying  a  few  camels  to  the  Cairo  market 
We  crossed  the  valley  of  Araba,  ascended,  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  the  barren  mountains  of  Beyane,  and 
entered  the  desert  called  El  Ty,  which  is  the  most 
barren  and  horrid  tract  of  country  I  had  ever  seen  ; 
black  flints  cover  the  chalky  or  sandy  ground,  which 
in  most  places  is  without  any  vegetation.  The  tree 
which  produces  the  gum  arabic  grows  in  some  spots ; 
and  the  tamarisk  is  met  with  here  and  there :  but  the 
scarcity  of  water  ferbids  much  extent  of  vegetation, 
and  the  hungrv  camels  are  obliged  to  go  in  the  even- 
ing for  whole  hours  out  of  the  road  in  order  to  find 
some  withered  shrubs  upon  which  to  feed.  During 
ten  days'  forced  marches,  we  passed  only  four  springs 
or  wells,  of  which  one  only,  at  about  eight  hours 
east  of  Suez,  was  of  sweet  water.  The  odiers  were 
hraokiah  and  sulphureous.  We  passed  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Suez,  and  arrived  at  Cairo 
by  the  pilgrim  road." 

The  account  transmitted  by  Burckhardt  -has  been 
subsequentiy  verified  by  Mr.  Legh,  a  gentieman  well 
known  by  his  travels  in  Egypt  llis  narration  ferms 
an  interesting  portion  of  Dr.  Macmichaers  Journey 
to  Constantinople,  in  1818.  The  perplexities  of  the 
learned  in  their  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  site  of 
Petra,  a  city  once  so  famous  and  so  powerful,  are  now 
removed ;  and  we  have  discovered  demonstrationa 
of  a  seat  of  government,  a  considerable  population, 
and  a  respectable  state  of  the  arts,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  accumulation  of  rocks,  and  (apparentiy)  an  un- 
productive desert  The  existence  of  a  rivulet,  or 
stream  of  water,  at  this  place,  caimot  escape  the 
reader's  notice ;  and  he  has  been  partiy  prepared  for 
residences,  and  even  extensive  dwellmgs,  among 
rocks,  cut  out  of  them,  or  annexed  to  them,  by  the 
description  Seetzen  has  given  of  the  modem  Trog- 
lodytes by  whom  he  was  received.  The  importance 
of  these  discoveries  is  indisputable ;  and  the  whole, 
as  already  known,  justifies  the  inference  of  a  state 
of  things,  of  national  power,  and  of  intercourse,  in 
ancient  times,  (and,  probably,  in  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity with  which  we  are  acquainted,)  entirely  dif> 
ferent  from  any  conception  we  could  previously  form. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers 
justified ;  and  still  more  to  see  the  allusions  and  his- 
torical facts  of  Scripture  supported  by  existing  evi- 
dences, to  which  no  possible  imputation  of  inaccu- 
racy can  be  attached.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
mount  Sinai  was  seen  from  mount  Hor ;  also  its  dis- 
tance, tiiree  days'  journey ;  undoubtedly,  therefore, 
mount  Hor  was  visible  fh)m  Sinai;  and  Burck- 
hardt places  Wady  Mousa  (Petra)  at  two  long  dm' 
{'oumey  north-east  from  Akaba;  and  north  of^it 
le  places  the  valley  of  Ghor.  The  reader  may 
now  compare  the  Mosaic  history  with  this  narrative 
to  great  advantage. 

Passing  on  by  Roman  ruins,  and  occasionaUy  Ro- 
man roaou,  Mr.  Leg^  arrived  at  Shubac  the  wth  of 
May.  <<  On  the  33d,  the  sheikh  of  Shubac,  Mahomet 
Ebn-Raschid,  arrived,  and  with  him  also  came  the 
sheikh  Abou-Z^tan,  (Father  of  the  Olive-tree^)  the 
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gvnremor  of  Wadi  Mouau  The  latter  proved  aftnv 
wardfl  our  most  fonnidable  enem^  and  we  were  in- 
debited  to  the  courage  and  unyiekliiig  spirit  of  the 
fiinner  for  the  accompliahment  of  our  journey,  and 
the  fl^t  of  the  wondete  of  Petra.  When  we  related 
to  the  two  sheikhs,  who  had  just  entered  the  camp, 
our  eager  desire  to  be  permitted  to  proceed,  Abou- 
Zeitun  swore,  'by  the  beard  of  the  prophet, and  by 
the  Creator,'  that  the  Caffirees,  or  infidels,  should  not 
come  into  his  country."  Mahomet  £bn-Raschid  as 
warmly  supported  them,  and  ''Now,  there  arose  a 
great  dilute  between  the  two  sheikhs,  in  the  tent, 
which  assumed  a  serious  aspect :  the  sheikh  of  Wadi 
Mouse,  at  length  starting  up,  vowed  that  if  we  should 
dare  to  pass  through  his  lands,  we  should  be  shot 
fike  so  many  dogs.  Our  firiend  Mahomet  mounted, 
and  desired  us  to  follow  his  example,  which,  when 
he  saw  we  had  done,  he  grasped  his  spear  and  fierce- 
ly exclaimed, '  I  have  set  them  on  their  hcnrses ;  let 
me  see  who  dare  stop  Ebn-Raschid.'  We  rode 
ak>ng  a  valley,  the  people  of  Wadi  Mousa,  with  their 
sheikh  at  their  head,  continuing  on  the  high  ground 
to  the  left  in  a  parallel  direction,  watching  our  move- 
menta  In  half  an  hour  we  halted  at  a  spring,  and 
were  joined  by  about  twenty  horsemen  provided 
with  iancea,  end  thirw  men  on  foot,  with  matchlock 
guns,  and  a  few  double-mounted  dromedaries,  whose 
riders  were  well  armed.  On  the  arrival  of  this  rein- 
forcement, the  chief,  Ebn-Raschid,  took  an  oath  in 
the  presence  of  his  Arabs,  swearing, '  by  the  honor  of 
their  women,  and  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  that 
we,'  pointing  to  our  party,  <  should  drink  or  the  wa- 
ters of  Wadi  Mouse,  and  go  wherever  we  pleased  in 
their  accursed  coimtry.' "  Soon  after  they  left  the 
ravine,  the  rugged  peak  of  mount  Hor  was  seen 
towering  over  the  dark  mountains  on  their  right, 
v?ith  Petra  under  it,  and  Djebehour,  or  mount  Sinai, 
distant  three  days'  journey,  like  a  cone  in  the  hori- 
zon. They  reached  Ebn-Raschid's  camp  of  about 
seven  tents,  (usually  25  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,) 
in  three  circles,  and  next  morning  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  hostile  sheikh  to 
pass  through  his  territory.  They  did  not,  however, 
come  to  biovra,  and  at  length  they  passed  the  much 
contested  stream  on  which  stood  the  mud  village  of 
Wadi  Mousa ;  Ebn-Raschid,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
insisting  on  watertm^  the  horses  at  that  rivulet. 
**  While  we  halted  for  that  purpose,  we  examined  a 
sepulchre  excavated  on  the  right  of  the  road.  It  was 
of^coosiderable  dimensions :  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  open  court  that  led  to  the  inner  chamber  were 
represented  two  animals  resembling  lions  or  sphinxes, 
but  much  disfigured,  of  colossal  size.  As  Uiis  was 
the  fiivt  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself,  we 
began  to  measure  its  dimensions;  but  our  guides 
grew  impatient,  and  said,  that  if  we  intended  to  be  so 
accurate  in  our  survey  of  all  the  extraordinary  places 
vfe  should  see,  we  should  not  finish  in  ten  thousand 


^  They  therefore  remounted,  and  rode  on  through 
niches  sculptured  in  the  rocln,  finequent  representa- 
tions of  rude  stones,  mysterious  symbols  of  an  indef- 
inite figure  detached  in  relief  water  courses  or  earth- 
en pipes,  arches,  aqueducts,  and  aH  the  nffns  of  a 
wonderful  period  in  the  ancient  annals  of  this  mem- 
orable scene.  "  We  continued  (says  the  narrative)  to 
explore  the  gloomy  winding  passage  for  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  gradu^y  descending,  when  the 
beautiful  ia^e  of  a  temple  burst  on  our  view.  A 
statue  of  Victory  vrith  wings,  filled  the  centre  of  an 
aperture  like  an  attic  window ;  and  groups  of  colos- 


sal figures,  representing  a  centaur  and  a  young  man, 
were  placed  on  each  nde  of  a  portico  of  lofty  propor- 
tion, comprinng  two  stories,  and  deficient  in  nothing 
but  a  single  column.  The  temple  was  entirelv  exca- 
vated from  the  solid  rock,  and  presmred  frem  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  the  weather  by  the  massive  projectioifB 
of  the  natural  clifft  above,  in  a  state  of  exquisite  and 
inconceivable  perfection.  But  the  interior  chamb^n 
were  com|>aratively  small,  and  appeared  unworthy 
of  so  magnificent  a  portico.  On  the  summit  of  the 
front  was  placed  a  vase,  hewn  also  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  conceived  by  the  Arabs  to  be  filled  with  the 
most  valuable  treasure,  and  showing,  in  the  numerous 
shot-marks  on  ita  exterior,  so  manv  proofs  of  tiieir 
avidity ;  for  it  is  so  simated  as  to  be  inaccessible  to 
other  attacks.  This  was  the  hasna,  or  treasure  of 
Pharaoh,  as  it  is  called  by  tlie  natives,  which  Ebn- 
Raschid  swore  we  should  behold."  A  coloqsal  vase 
belonging,  probably,  to  another  temple,  was  seen  by 
captains  Iroy  and  Mangles,  at  some  distance  to  the 
westward,  and  many  excavated  chambers  were  found 
in  front  of  this  temple  of  Victory.  About  three  hun- 
dred yards  farther  on  was  an  amphitheatre.  ''  Thir- 
tv-three  steps  (gradini)  were  to  oe  counted,  but,  un- 
mrtunately,  the  proscenium,  not  having  been  excavat- 
ed like  the  other  parts,  but  buih,  was  in  ruins." 
The  remains  of  a  palace,  and  immense  numbers  of 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.  presented  themselves  on  a  large 

J)n  space,  while  "  the  rocks  which  enclosed  it  on 
sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-east,  were 
hollowed  out  into  innumerable  chambers  of  different 
dimensions,  whose  entrances  were  variously,  richly, 
and  often  fimtastically,  decorated  with  every  imagi- 
nable, order  of  architecture."  Petra  was,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  residence  of  a  king  who  governed 
the  NalMithaei,  or  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  who 
were  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  annexed  to  Pales- 
tine. More  recently,  it  was  possessed  by  Baldwin 
I.  king  of  Jenisalem,  and  called  by  him  Mens  Re» 
galis. 

Should  anv  European  traveller  be  so  fortunate  aa 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  caravan  from  Gaza 
to  meet  the  Mecca  pilipims ;  or  to  examine  the  district 
of  Beersheba,  and  of^Paran,  south  of  the  Dead  sen, 
our  account  of  the  Holy  Land  would  be  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  at  present ;  and  we  might  possess  the 
means  of  clearing  up  manv  points  connected  vrith 
the  residence  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  other 
Scripture  histories,  which  continue  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, from  want  of  such  information.  [The  castle 
of  Akaba,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath,  was  after- 
wards visited  bv  M.  Riippel.  For  his  account  of 
this  region  see  the  article  Elath.    R. 

In  sddition  to  what  has  been  already  said,  we  may 
remark,  that  as  storms,  in  Palestine,  come  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  prophet  Elijah  was  perfectly 
correct  in  choosing  mount  Carmel,  on  the  edge  of 
that  sea,  for  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  the  priests 
of  Baal  before  Ahab,  1  Kings  xviii.  Also,  in  his  go> 
ing  up  the  mount,  and  sending  Gehazi  to  look  toward 
the  sea  for  that  rain  which  he  had  predicted,  (ver. 
41.)  but  of  which  there  was  then  no  appearsnce.  It 
would  seem  possible,  too,  that  this  ram  was  aecom* 
panied  by  thunder ;  for  Ellijah  hints  prophetically  at 
"the  sound  of  abundance  of  rain :"— this,  however, 
KB  not  determinate.  Volney  says  that  ram  is  to  be 
expected  "  in  the  evening :"  it  wss  toward  evening 
when  Elijah  foretold  rain  to  Ahab ;  and  it  was  quite 
evening  when  the  rain  fell. 

The  same  writer  says, "  Thunder  is  extremely  rare 
in  summer  in  the  plain  of  Palestine :"  yet  Samuel,  by 
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kn  pnrerBi  obtaiued  it  from  the  Lord  in  the  time  of 
wheat  harvest,  1  Sam.  xii.  18. 

Perhaps  something  of  the  nature  of  thunder  is  al- 
luded to  in  2  Sam.  v.  24.  **  When  thou  hearest  the 
voice  of  proceeding — advancing — ^in  the  heads  of  the 
AcaufL" — ^What  are  these  hMnmf  Certainly  not 
mulbernr^trees ; — ^but  probably  a  kind  of  balsam-tree 
or  shrub.  The  word  signifies  to  ooze,  to  distil  in 
small  quantities,  to  weep.  ^  The  valleys  of  rills,"  or 
rivulets,  or  moisture. 

It  rains  on  the  mountains  in  Syria  when  it  does 
not  rain  on  the  plains.  Thus,  when  Elisha  foretold 
a  supply  of  water  to  the  army  of  Jehosbaphat,  per- 
ishing by  thirst,  ^2  Kinss  iii.)  though  tbey  saw  nei- 
ther wind  nor  ram,  yet  ooth  might  nave  occurred  at 
a  distance,  **  by  the  way  of  Edom ;"  which  rain,  run- 
ning from  the  mountains,  was  providentially  directed 
to  ml  the  drains  and  ditches  nuide  by  the  Israelites. 
Now,  as  no  signs  of  rain  had  been  observed  by  the 
Moabites,  they  concluded,  when  the  sunbeams  were 
reflected  by  the  water,  that  it  was  blood ;  and  their 
hasty  conclusion  ruined  them.  The  suddenness  of 
rains  among  the  mountains,  with  their  effects,  is  what 
perhaps  we,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  England,  can 
hardly  conceive  of.  We  have  seen  that  they  fall 
evening  and  morning :  Mr.  MaundreU  also  tells  us,  (p. 
8.)  **  At  Shofatia  we  were  obliged  to  pass  a  river — 
a  river  we  might  call  it  now,  it  being  swollen  so  high 
by  the  late  rains  that  it  was  impassable :  though  at 
other  times  it  might  be  but  a  small  brook,  and  in  sum- 
mer perfectly  diy.  These  mountain-rivers  are  ordi- 
narily verv  inconsiderable ;  but  they  are  apt  to  swell 
upon  .sudden  rains,  to  the  destruction  of  many  a  oas- 
senger,  who  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  venture  unaavis- 
cdly  over  them." 

This  may  also  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  true  import  of 
the  history  of  the  destrucuon  of  Sisera's  army :  (Judg. 
iv.) — ^Barak,  by  divine  assistance,  having  routed  that 
army,  the  fugitives  endeavored  to  escape,  by  passihg 
the  torrent  Kishon,  which  they  supposed  to  be  forda- 
hle  ;  but,  in  the  nig^t,  a  heavy  rain  nad  swelled  it  to  a 
great  overflow,  so  that  many  were  drovimed  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  iL  Sisera,  perceiving  this,  would 
not  attempt  the  passage  in  his  chariot,  but  fled  on 
foot  in  another  direction,  which  brought  him  to  Jael. 
Thus,  it  being  by  nifht,  "  the  stars  in  their  courses" 
might  be  said  to  "fi^t  against  Sisera."  Moreover, 
if  the  rain  fell  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  adjacent,  or 
distant,  the  glimmer  of  star-light  just  visible  might 
deceive  Sisera's  flying  army  to  attempt  passing  the 
supposed  brook ;  and  to  this  rapidity  of  the  Kishon 
the  poetess  adverts,  ^The  river  Ajshon  swept  them 
avirav" — as  such  ^  mountain-brooks  are  apt  to  swell  on 
sudden  rains,  to  the  destruction  of  many  passengers." 
There  is  no  reference  here  to  judicial  astrology.  But 
aee  the  Biblical  Repositorv,  vol  i.  p.  568,  seq. 

Mr.  Harmer  much  wished  for  such  an  account  of 
the  various  times,  seasons,  and  events  of  the  year,  in 
Palestine  or  Syria,  as  might  form  a  calendar,  to  reg- 
ulate our  notions  of  the  employments  and  duties  of 
the  inhabitants;  of  their  expectations  conoeminf 
what  seasons  they  thought  lik^  to  occur;  and 
of  those  numerous  occupations  which  depend  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  smnmer  and  winter,  of  seed- 
time and  harvest  The  same  wishes  animated  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,and  being 
persuaded  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  the 
smdy  of  Scripture  from  such  a  work,  they  proposed  it 
as  a  prize  question ;  to  be  selected  from  traveilers  of 
acknowledged  authority.  The  successful  competi- 
tor was  J.  6.  Buhle ;  and  his  work,  entitled  ^  Calen- 


darium  Palestinn  CEnomicum,"  communicates  much 
valuable  information.  Of  this  Mr.  Taylor  has  made 
a  translation,  and  inserted  it  among  the  Fragments 
to  the  larger  edition  of  this  work  ;  but  as  it  contains 
much  that  is  useless  to  the  general  reader,  and  occu- 
pies considerable  space,  we  have  made  the  fbllow- 
mg  abridgment.  In  the  larger  work  the  names  of 
the  several  productions  are  given  in  detail,  and  all 
the  authorities  upon  which  the  statements  are  found- 
ed, inserted  at  full  length,  with  a  specification  of  the 
particular  editions  of  the  works  to  which  reference  is 
made. 

Januart. 

ffeathir, — ^This  may  be  called  the  second  winter 
month.  On  the  elevated  parts  of  Palestine,  the  cold 
is  intense  during  the  earlv  part  of  the  month.  There 
is  generally  a  considerable  fall  of  snow,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  a  few  hours.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the 
cold  is  scarcely  felt.  The  western  winds,  which 
generally  blow  during  winter,  bring  heavy  rains,  es- 
pecially during  the  night:  these  swell  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  poob,  which  are  dried  up  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  morning  the  mercury  is  generally  be- 
tween 40°  and  46°,  and  does  not  rise  above  3°  or  4° 
in  the  afternoon.  On  rainy  or  cloudy  days,  it  sel- 
dom exceeds  1°  or  2°  of  rise,  and  frequently  remains 
the  same  during  the  whole  day.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  it  is  so  hot 
that  travellers  with  difiiculty  prosecute  their  journey. 
The  winds  blow  gently,  and  chiefly  from  the  north 
or  east 

ProdueHons. — All  kinds  of  com  are  sown  this 
month.  Beans  blossom,  and  the  trees  are  again  in 
lea£  The  almond-tree  blossoms  earliest,  and  even 
before  it  is  in  leaf.  If  the  winter  be  mild,  the  winter 
fig,  which  is  generally  gotliered  the  beginning  of 
spring,  is  still  mund  on  the  trees,  though  strippi^d  of 
their  branchea  Misdeto,  and  the  cotton-tree,  flour- 
ish. Among  the  warden  herbs  and  flowers  of  this 
month  are  caufiflower,  hyacinth,  violet,  gold- 
streaked  daflbdil,  tulip,  wormwood,  lentisc-tree, 
anemonies,  ranunculuses,  and  colchicaa,  a  genus  of 
lilies. 

February. 

Wieather, — ^The  weather  is  the  same  as  last  month, 
except  that,  towards  the  latter  end,  at  least  in  the 
more  southern  parts,  the  snows  and  winter  cold  are 
observed  to  cease.  Chiefly  remarkable  for  rains ; 
these,  however,  do  not  contmue  many  da^s  together : 
but  the  weather  varies  about  the  4th  or  6ih.  Some- 
times it  changes  to  cold,  with  snow.  The  sky  is  fi«. 
quently  covered  with  clear  light  clouds :  the  atmos- 
phere grows  warm ;  the  wind  continuing  north  or  east, 
out,  latterly,  chaninng  westward.  The  first  14  daya, 
the  mercury  usuaBy  stands  between  42^  and  47°.  In 
the  afternoon  it  does  not  rise  above  1,  2,  or  3  degrees, 
but  fl^rwards,  except  the  weather  should  become 
cold,  it  rises  gradually  to  50^. 

Produduma,— The  latter  crops  now  appear  above 
ground;  barley  is  sown  until  the  miaole  of  the 
month.  Beans  acquire  a  husk,  and  may  be  gathered 
all  the  Borinff.  Cauliflowers  and  virater-parsnips  are 
gatherea.  The  peach  and  apple-trees  blossom,  and 
a  great  variety  ofnerbs  captivating  the  sight  by  their 
delightful  appearance  in  the  fields. 

March. 
ITeolft^r.— This  month  is  the  forerunner  of  spring ; 
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but  raizifl,  with  thunder  and  hail,  are  not  yet  over. 
The  weather  ia  generally  warm  and  temperate; 
Bometimefl  extremely  hot,  especially  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho.  The  western  winds  often  blow  with  great 
force,  and  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  obscured.  In  die 
middle  of  the  month,  the  mercury  stands  at  52° ; 
towards  the  end,  between  56°  and  58°.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  it  does  not  rise  in  the  afternoon 
above  5° ;  towards  the  end,  8°  or  9^ ;  in  rainy  weath- 
er, there  is  scarcely  any  variation  during  the  whole 
day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  rivers  are 
much  swollen  by  the  rain,  and  by  the  thawing  of  the 
snow  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Earthquakes 
are  sometimes  felt  at  this  time. 

ProAteHona. — ^Rice,  Indian  wheat,  and  com  of  Da- 
mascus are  sown  in  Lower  Egypt.  Beans,  chick- 
peas, lentils,  kidney-beans,  and  gervansos  are  gather- 
ed. Every  tree  is  in  full  leaf.  The  fig,  palm,  apple, 
and  pear-trees  blossom;  the  former,  finequendy, 
while  the  winter  fig  is  on  the  tree.  The  Jericho 
plum-tree  presents  its  fiidt.  The  vine,  which  has  a 
triple  proauce,  having  yielded  its  fint  clusters,  is 
pruned  of  the  barren  wood.  Thyme,  sage,  rosemiuy, 
artichoke,  fennel,  Slc  flourish. 

APILIL. 

fyeaiker, — ^The  latter  rains  now  fidl;  but  cease 
about  the  end  of  the  month.  The  sun's  heat  is  ex- 
cessive in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  small  streams  in 
which  are  dried  up.  But  in  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
the  spring  is  now  aeliffhtful.  Heav^  dews  sometimes 
fall  in  the  niffht.  The  mercury  rises  ^^radually,  as 
the  month  acmuices,  from  G(P  to  66^ ;  m  the  aiter^ 
noon,  it  does  not  rise,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  above 
8°  or  10°.  The  sky  is  always  without  clouds,  except 
those  small  bright  ones  that  rise  in  the  afternoon. 
Never  is  tlie  sky  observed  to  be  cloudy  or  obscured, 
except  when  there  is  rain,  which  is  accompanied 
with  thunder  much  seldomer  than  in  the  last  month. 
A  hoar-frost  is  seen,  for  several  days  togetlier,  the 
beginning  of  the  month ;  especially  when  the  vrinds 
blow  from  the  north  or  east.  The  air  grows  very 
hot,  but  tlie  mornings  and  evenings  are  cooler.  The 
8now8  on  the  summits  of  Libanus,  and  other  moun- 
tuiuis  l)egin  to  thaw. 

ProdiuiHons. — ^The  harvest  depends  upon  the  du- 
ration of  the  rainy  season.  After  the  rains  cease,  the 
com  soon  arrives  at  maturity.  Wheat,  zea  or  spelt, 
nnd  barley  ripen.  The  spring  fig  is  still  bard.  The 
nlmond  and  the  orange-trees  produce  fruit  The 
turpentine-tree  and  the  chamuoi  blossom.  A  new 
f>lifx)t,  bearing  fiiiit,  springs  fi^m  the  branch  of  die 
vine  that  viras  left  in  the  preceding  month,  which 
must  also  be  lopped.  Sugar-canes  are  planted  at 
Cyprus. 

Grass  being  very  high,  the  Arabs  lead  out  their 
horses  to  pasture. 

Mat. 

Heaiker, — ^The  summer  season  commences:  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  sun  renders  the  earth  barren. 
Rain  has  been  observed  even  in  the  first  part  of  this 
month.  Eginont  found  the  air  of  the  town  of  Safet 
most  pure  and  salubrious,  while  the  heat  was  insup- 
portable in  the  parts  adiacenL  The  sky  is  generally 
serene  and  fair,  except  that  small,  bright  clouds  some- 
times rise.  Tlie  winds  bk)w  generally  firom  the 
west  At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  mercurv 
reaches  70° ;  then  it  rises  gradudly  from  76^  to  80°  i 
In  the  afternoon,  it  does  not  rise  above  6^  or  9^.  The 
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air  becomes  hotter  in  proportion  as  the  western  winds 
abate,  especially  if  they  are  calm  for  several  days  to- 
gether :  but  even  then  the  violence  of  the  heat  is  not 
so  great  as  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north  or 
east  When  the  heat  is  very  great,  there  is  frequent- 
ly observed  a  dry  mist,  which  obscures  the  sun. 
The  snows  on  Libanus  thaw  rapidly,  but  the  cold  is 
still  sharp  on  its  summit 

Produdiona, — ^Harvest  continues.  Wheat,  barley, 
rice  and  rye  are  cut  down.  The  early  apples  are 
^thered.  Hasselauistand  Pococke  state  that  cotton 
18  sown  this  month ;  but  Marid  and  Korte  affirm, 
that  the  cotton-tree  bears  the  winter  in  Svria,  and 
now  puts  forth  a  yellow  blossom.  Mandrakes  yield 
ripe  fruit  Sage,  rue,  garden  purslain,  die  yellow 
cucumber  and  the  white  now  nourish.  Thev  con- 
tinue, after  harvest,  to  sow  various  garden  herbs: 
many  of  the  vegetables  come  to  maturity  twice  in 
the  same  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  The  grass 
and  herbs  reach  their  greatest  height  at  diis  dme. 

Jure. 

WtaiktT, — Durinff  this  month  the  sky  is  generally 
clear,  and  the  weather  extremely  hot  As  the  month 
advances,  the  mercury  gradually  rises  ui  the  morn- 
ing, from  76°  to  80° ;  in  the  afternoon,  it  stands  be- 
tween 84°  and  92^.  The  winds,  generally  blovring 
from  the  west,  refresh  the  air  in  the  afternoon :  ana, 
by  blowing  sometimes  during  the  uight,  they  assua^ 
the  heats,  which  are  now  excessive.  The  inhabit- 
ants pass  their  nights  in  summer  upon  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  which  are  not  rendered  damp  by  any 
dew.  The  snow,  however,  is  sdll  frozen  on  Libanus, 
in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  so  cold,  as  to  compel 
travellers  to  put  on  their  winter  garments. 

Frmliicfiofu.— Rice,  early  figs  and  apples,  plums, 
cherries  and  mulberries  ripen.  The  cedar  gum  dis- 
tils spontaneously,  and  the  bacciferous  cedar  yields 
berries.  The  palm-tree  produces  opobalsamum,  or 
balm  of  Gilead,  during  this  and  the  two  foUovring 
months.  The  melon  is  gathered,  and  rosemary 
flourishes. 

The  Arabs,  as  the  summer  advances,  lead  their 
flocks  to  the  hills  and  mountains  situated  more  to 
the  north. 

•  JULT. 

fPeot^.— Heat  more  intense.  There  is  no  rain. 
Libanus  is  free  from  snow,  except  where  the  sun 
cannot  penetrate.  The  snows  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  diawing  gradually  during  the  summer, 
Libanus  yields  a  perpetual  supply  of  water  to  the 
brooks  and  fountains  m  the  countries  below.  The 
mercury  usually  stands  in  the  beginnmg  of  the 
month  at  80° ;  towards  the  end,  85°  or  86°.  It  does 
not  rise  in  the  afternoon  above  8°  or  10°.  The  winds 
generally  blow  firom  the  west ;  but,  when  they  fail, 
me  heat  is  excessive. 

PhKfucfiofu.— Dates,  apples,  pears,  nectarines, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  the  gourd  called  citrul  ripen« 
Cauliflower  and  water-parsnip'  are  sown.  There  is 
no  longer  a  sufficient  supply  of  pastturage  for  the 
catde. 

August. 

ilTeofAer.— The  dty  is  serene  and  fkir,  and  the  heat 
extreme.  The  weather  is  entirely  the  same  during 
the  first  twentjr  davs,  as  in  the  preceding  months : 
fl^rwards  white  clouds,  commonly  called  nSHoM, 
larger  than  those  which  are  generally  observed  in 
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mimmer,  rise,  for  the  most  part,  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  Mr.  BurckhardL  who  was  at  Shobak,  a  vil- 
lage a  few  miles  north  of  mount  Seir,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trea,  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  states,  that  in  the  af- 
ternoon there  was  a  shower  of  rain,  ^th  so  violent 
a  gust  of  wind,  that  all  the  tents  were  thrown  down 
at  the  same  moment.  The  mercury,  until  those  days 
when  the  clouds  rise,  continues  the  same  as  in  the 
last  mon^ ;  afterwards,  it  falls  4°  or  5P.  Dew  falls, 
but  not  in  any  great  <juantities.  Snow  has  been  seen 
on  the  summits  of  Libanus  during  this  month,  but  it 
was  wet  and  slippery. 

Productions. — ^Figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates  are 
ripe.  The  winter  fig,  or  the  third  produce, 
which  does  not  ripen  before  winter,  appears  this 
month.  The  shrub  oZ-ifceniia,  or  td-henncty  (see  Cam- 
PHiRE,)  brought  out  of  Egypt,  puts  forth  leaves,  and 
its  firagrant  blossoms.  The  first  clusters  of  the  vine, 
which  blossomed  in  March,  come  to  maturity,  and 
are  ready  for  gathering. 

September. 

Weaihar. — ^During  this  month  the  days  are  very 
hot,  and  the  nights  eictremely  cold.  The  rainy  sea- 
son commences  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
mercury  remains  the  same  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month  as  it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
one ;  except  that  it  rises  higher  in  the  afternoon.  In 
rainy  weather  it  falls  3^  or  4^,  till  it  gets  down  to  65P ; 
but  the  variation  of  one  day  does  not  exceed  3°  or 
4^ ;  and  when  it  rains,  1°  or  wP,  Lightninss  are  very 
firequent  in  the  night-time ;  and  if  seen  in  Uie  western 
hemisphere,  they  portend  rain,  often  accompanied 
with  tnunder.  The  winds  blow  chiefly  from  the  west. 

ProdwHona, — ^Towards  the  end  of  die  month 
plouj^iing  begins.  Ripe  dates,  pomegranates,  pears, 
plums,  citrons,  and  oranges  are  now  obtained.  The 
sebastus,  also,  yields  fruit,  and  the  chamubi  ripe 
pods*  Cotton  is  now  gathered ;  and  also  the  second 
clusters  of  grapes,  which  blossomed  in  April. 

October. 

Weather. — ^The  ndny  season  now  commences ;  the 
extreme  heat  is  abated,  (although  still  great  in  the 
day-time,)  the  air  being  much  refi^eshed  ^  cold  in 
the  night,  by  which  the  dew  is  ftt>zen.  •  The  rains 
which  now  fall,  called  the  early  or  former  rains,  are 
sometimes  accompanied  with  thunder.  The  winds 
are  seldom  very  strong,  but  variable.  The  mercury 
in  the  morning  stands,  for  the  most  part,  before  the 
rainy  days,  at  72°.  It  does  not  rise,  in  the  afternoon, 
above  5°  or  6°.  After  the  rains,  it  descends  gradu- 
ally to  60°.  The  variation  of  one  day,  seldom,  on 
rainy  days  never,  exceeds  3°  or  4°. 

PiroductionB. — ^About  the  middle  of  this  month 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown,  as  also  during  the  two 
following  months.  White-blossoming  chick-pea,  len- 
tils, pur^e  flowering  garden  spur^,  small  amooth- 
podaed  vetches,  8e8annum,green-nnded  melons,  an- 
guria,  (gourds,)  cucumbers,  fennel,  garden  fenugreek, 
and  baiSard  safiron  are  likewise  sown.  The  pista- 
chio, a  tree  peculiar  to  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
jrields  its  fruit  The  chamubi  still  presents  its  pods ; 
and  the  olive  and  pomegranate  trees  produce  ripe 
fiiiit.  The  Jericho  rose  blossoms;  the  third  clusters 
of  grapes,  which  in  May  had  produced  another 
small  branch  loaded  with  the  latter  grapes,  are  gath- 
ered ;  as  are  also  cotton,  letmces,  endives,  cresses, 
wild  chervil,  spinage,  beet,  garden  artichoke,  and 
wild  artichoke. 
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ffeatker, — llie  rains,  if  not  aheady  fallen,  certain- 
ly fall  this  month.  The  heat,  altii  ough  not  so  great  in 
the  day-time,  is  still  violent ;  but  the  nights  are  very 
cold.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are,  at  this  period,  for  the 
most  part,  dried  up.  The  winds  are  chiefly  froin 
the  north ;  but  seldom  blow  with  force.  The  mer- 
cury, as  the  month  advances,  gradually  falls  from 
60°  to  50^.  The  variation  of  one  day  is  not  more 
than  from  2°  to  5°. 

Productions. — ^This  is  the  time  for  tiie  general  sow- 
ing of  com.  The  trees  retain  their  leaves  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  Dates  are  gathered.  The  uaplcia, 
or  oenoplia,  yields  its  deUcious  fi^it ;  in  shape,  re- 
sembling the  crab-apples,  and  containing  a  nut  a.s 
laree  as  olives.  At  AleppO}  the  vintage  lasts  to  the 
15ui  of  tlie  month. 

December. 

fVeather, — ^This  is  the  first  winter  month :  the  cold 
is  piercing,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  tliose  not  inured 
to  the  climate ;  but  rain  is  more  common  than  snow, 
which,  when  it  fidls,  seldom  remains  all  the  day  on 
the  ground,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  winds 
blow  from  the  east  or  the  north,  but  are  seldom  vio- 
lent. When  the  east  winds  blow,  the  weather  is  dry, 
though  they  sometimes  bring  mist  and  hoar-frost,  and 
are  accompanied  with  storms.  When  the  sun  shines, 
and  there  is  a  calm,  the  atmosphere  is  hoL  The 
mercury  usually  stands  at  46° :  it  frequently  gets  up 
3°  in  the  afternoon,  if  there  be  no  rain. 

Productions, — Pulse  and  com  are  sown.  Sugar- 
canes  ripen,  and  are  cut  down  at  Cypms. 

The  grass  and  herbs  springing  up  after  the  rains, 
the  Aralis  drive  their  flocks  from  the  mountains  into 
the  plains. 

For  a  description  of  each  of  tliesc  natural  produc- 
tions the  reader  is  referred  to  their  respective  ar- 
ticles. 

With  regard  to  the  various  birds,  animals,  reptiles, 
&c.  indigenous  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  there  is  necessari- 
ly some  difiiculty,  in  consequence  of  our  not  possess- 
ing a  description  of  them  under  tiieir  original  names. 
Some  of  them  are  satisfactorily  identified,  but  others 
remain  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty.  For  a  de- 
scription of  them  die  reader  is  referred  to  Uie  respect- 
ive articles,  and  for  an  account  of  the  biblictU  ar 
rangement,  to  Uie  outlines  of  natural  history,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

CANAANITES,  tiie  descendants  of  Canaan. 
Their  first  habitation  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  they  multiplied  extremely,  and  by  trmle  and 
war  acquired  great  riches,  and  settled  colonies  over 
almost  all  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an. When  die  measure  of  their  idolatries  and  abom- 
inations was  completed,  God  delivered  their  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  who  conquered  it  un- 
der Joshua.  He  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them, 
and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  some  into  Afiica,  others 
into  Greece.  Procopius  says,  they  first  retreated  into 
Egypt ;  but  gradually  advanced  into  Africa,  where 
they  built  many  cities,  and  spread  themselves  over 
those  vast  regions,  which  reach  to  tlie  Straits,  pre 
serving  their  old  language,  with  little  alteration.  He 
adds,  Uiat  in  the  ancient  city  of  Tingis,  (Tangiers,) 
founded  by  them,  were  two  great  pillars  of  white 
stone,  near  a  large  fountain,  inscribed  in  Phoenician 
characters,  **  We  are  people  preserved  by  flight  from 
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that  robber  Jesus,  rjosfaua,^  the  eon  of  Nave,  who 
pursued  us."  In  Athaoasius's  time,  the  Afticana 
continued  to  say,  they  were  descended  from  the  Ca- 
naanites ;  and  when  asked  their  oriffin,  they  answer- 
ed CananL  It  is  eenerally  agreed,  that  the  Punic 
tongue  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Canaanitish  and 
Hebrew ;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  several 
ancient  inscriptions  found  at  Malta,  which  are  in 
Phoenician  characters,  but  may  be  read  by  means  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  colonies  which  Cadmus  carried 
to  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  and  his  brother  Cilex  into  Cili- 
cia,  were  from  the  stock  of  Canaan.  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Malta,  Cyprus,  Corfu,  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
Gades,  and  Ebusus  are  thouffht  to  have  been  peopled 
by  Canaanites.  Bochart,  in  his  Canaan,  has  set  this 
matter  in  a  clear  light. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Canaanites,  not  only 
by  the  Hebrews,  but  they  themselves  adopted  it ;  as 
appears  from  inscriptions  on  Phcenician  coins,  in 
Phoenician  letters,  (nrst  read  by  Dr.  Swinton,  of  Ox- 
ford,) on  one  of  which  (in  Gent.  Mag.  Dec.  1760)  we 
have,  **Laodicea,  mother  in  Canaan;"  where  we 
also  remark,  tliat  this  city  claims  the  dignity  of  (am) 
metropolis,  or  mothery  like  certain  others  which  we 
read  of  in  Scripture.  This  removes  an  error  of  Bo- 
chart, who  imagined  that  the  Canaanites  were  asham- 
ed of  the  name  of  their  ancestor,  by  reason  of  his  un- 
filial  conduct.  Gen.  ix.  22, 25.  We  read  in  the  life  of 
Abraham,  (Cren.  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  7.)  that  the  Canaanites 
were  thtM  in  the  land.  It  appears,  also,  that  Esau 
took  to  wife  two  Canaanitish  women,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2.) 
which  implies  that  the  parents  and  relations  of  these 
women  were  Canaanit^  as  Anah  and  Zibeon,  (ver. 
24,  25,)  though  of  Hittite  or  Hivite  families. 

[The  Canaanites,  who  partly  expelled  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  partly  incorporated 
themselves  with  them,  were  descended  from  Canaan, 
according  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.  6, 15,  seq. 
Hence  they  must,  like  the  Hebrews,  though  earlier, 
have  advanced  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  towards 
the  western ;  and  that  they  reall^  were  kindred  to  the 
Semitish  tribes,  and  had  been  with  them,  is  shown  b^ 
their  common  language,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian languo^  being  only  dialects  of  one  great  stock. 
Canaan  had  eleven  sons,  viz.  Sidon,  Heth,  Jebusi, 
Amori,  GirgEshi,  Hivi,  Arki,  Sini,  Arvadi,  Zemari,  and 
Ilamathi ;  and  these  all  became  the  heads  of  as  many 
tril>os«,  which,  according  to  Gen.  x.  19,  occupied  the 
whole  country  from  Sidon  to  Gaza.  Five  of  these 
tribes  settled  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  viz.  the  Zidoni- 
ans,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Hamathites,  and  Sinites.  The 
other  six,  viz.  the  Hittites,  or  children  of  Heth,  Jebu- 
sitcs,  Amorites,  Girgashites,  Hivites,  and  Zemarites, 
fixed  themselves  in  Canaan  proper,  and  were  divided 
up  into  many  small  districts  or  domains,  of  which 
Uiirty-one  are  enumerated  in  Josh.  xii.  9--24.  But 
in  the  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where 
these  tribes  are  spoken  of,  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
all  included  under  the  general  name  of  Canaanites; 
(Ex.  xiii.  11 ;  Deut.  xi.  30. j  sometimes  two  are  named, 
the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  (Gen.  xiii.  7.)  of  which 
names  the  first  is  a  general  patronymic,  and  the  oth- 
er signifies  whabUanU  ofjolams ;  somedmes  ihrte^  the 


XV.  19,  seq.  ten  tribes  are  named,  the  Kenites,  Keni- 
zites,  Kaomonites,  Hitdtes,  Perizzites,  Rephaims, 
Amorites,  Canaanites,  Girgashites,  and  Jebusites, — 
among  which,  however,  several,  as  the  Rephaims, 


Kenites,  and  Kenizites,  belong  to  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  die  land,  who  still  dwelt  among  the  Canaan- 
ites, when  Abraham  migrated  into  that  country.  It 
is  probable  that  this  dif&rence  in  the  number  speci- 
fied IB  entirely  casual,  without  any  definite  design. 

1.  The  Hivites  dwelt  in  the  nordiem  part  of 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  or  Anti- 
lebanon,  according  to  Josh.  xi.  3,  where  it  is  related 
that  they,  along  with  the  united  forces  of  northern 
Canaan,  were  defeated  by  Joshua.  They  were  not, 
however,  endrely  driven  out  of  their  possessions ;  for 
according  to  Judg.  iii.  3,  they  still  dwelt  upon  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  finom  Baal-Hermon  to  Ha- 
math.  In  David's  time  they  still  existed,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7 ;  1  Kinffs  ix.  20.  Of  the  tribes  or  race  of  the 
Hivites  were  also  the  Shechemites  and  Gibeonites, 
xxxiv.  2 ;  Josh.  xi.  19. 

2.  The  Canaanites,  in  a  stricter  sense,  in  so 
&r  as  thev  constituted  one  of  the  various  tribes  which 
were  included  under  this  general  name,  inhabited 
partly  the  plains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  imd 
partly  the  plains  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  Hence  they  are  divided  into  the  Canaanites  by 
the  sea  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan,  (Num.  xiii.  29.) 
and  into  those  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  Josh.  xi.  3. 

3.  The  Girgashites  dwelt  between  the  Canaan- 
ites and  the  Jebusites ;  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11. 

4.  The  Jebusites  had  possession  of  the  hill  coun- 
try around  Jerusalem,  ana  of  that  city  itself,  of  which 
the  ancient  name  was  Jehus,  Josh.  xv.  8. 63 ;  xviii.  2B. 
The  Benjamites,  to  whom  this  region  was  allotted, 
did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites,  Judg.  i.  21.  David 
first  captured  the  citadel  of  Jebus,  Sf  Sam.  v.  6,  seq. 
Still  the  Jebusites  continued  to  dwell  there  in  quiet ; 
as  appears  from  the  transaction  of  David  with  Arau- 
nah,  a  Jebumte  chief,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  seq. 

5.  The  Amorites  inhabited,  in  Abraham's  time, 
the  region  of  Hazazon-tamar,  afterwards  En-gedi, 
south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead 
sea,  €ren.  xiv.  7.  At  a  later  period,  they  spread 
themselves  out  over  the  mountainous  country  which 
forms  the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  bettt'een  the 
Dead  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  was 
called  from  them  the  **  mountain  of  the  Amorites," 
and  afterwards  the  **  mountain  of  Judah,"  Deut. 
i.  19,  20 ;  Num.  xiiL  29 ;  Josh.  xi.  3.  They  ex- 
tended themselves  also  towards  the  north ;  for  Ja- 
cob speaks  (Gen.  xlviii.  22.)  of  the  'Apiece  of  ground 
which  he  took  from  the  Amorites,"  and  which, 
according  to  €ren.  xxxiii.  18,  lay  near  Shechem. 
Sometimes  the  name  Amorites  is  used  in  a  wider 
sense  for  CanaanUes  in  general;  as  €ren.  xv.  16. 
From  Josh.  v.  1,  it  appears,  that  the  name  Amorites 
was  applied  especially  to  those  Canaanitish  tribes 
which  dwelt  in  the  mountainous  renon  of  the  south, 
as  above  described.  This  is  confirmed  b^  Josh.  x. 
5,  6,  where  it  is  said  that  the  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  &c.  were  kings  of  the  ^monUi^  although 
Jerusalem,  as  we  know,  belonged  to  the  Jebusites. 
How  widely  the  Amorites  had  extended  themselves 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  appears  also  from  Judg.  i.  34, 
seq.  where  they  are  said  to  have  compeUed  the  Dan- 
ites  to  remain  m  the  mountains,  and  also  to  have  es- 
tablished liiemselves  at  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim,  places 
within  the  territoir  of  Ephraim,  and  consequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  land ;  while,  according  to  veree  19, 
their  southern  border  was  the  hill  AkraUiim.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  also,  they  had,  before  the  tune 
of  Moses,  founded  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Bashan  on 
the  north,  and  the  other,  bounded  at  first  by  the  Jab> 
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bokf  on  the  south.  But  under  Sihon  they  crowed  the 
Jabbok,  and  took  firom  the  Amorites  and  Moabites 
all  the  country  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amon ; 
80  that  this  latter  stream,  now  became  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Amorites,  Num.  xxi.  13, 14, 26 ;  zziui. 
as,  39 ;  Deut.  iv.  46, 47 ;  xxxi.  4.  This  last  tract  the  Is- 
raelites took  possession  of  after  their  victoi^  over 
Sihon,  and  delended  themselves  in  it  by  the  right  of 
conquest  against  the  claims  of  the  Ammonites,  Judg. 
xi.  8,  seq. 

6.  The  HiTTiTEs,  or  children  of  IIetb,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  spies,  (Num.  ziii.  29.) 
dwelt  among  the  Amorites,on  tne  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  south,  afterwards  called  the  **  mountain 
of  Judah.**  In  the  time  of  Abraham  the^  possess- 
ed Hebron ;  and  the  patriarch  purchased  from  them 
the  cave  of  Machpeiah  as  a  sepulchre,  Gen.  zxiii ; 
XXV.  9, 10.  We  may  also  mfer  that  they  dwelt  at  or 
near  Beersheba ;  for  it  was  while  Isaac  was  residing 
there,  that  Esau  married  two  vriyes  of  the  Hittites, 
Gren.  xxvi.  23,  34.  After  the  Israelites  entered  Ca- 
naan, the  Hittites  seem  to  have  moved  farther  north- 
ward. The  country  around  Bethel  (Luz)  is  called 
the  land  of  the  Hitdtes,  Judg.  L  26.  But  even  at  a  far 
later  period  they  continued  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  land ;  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  was  one  of  David's 
officers,  (2  Sam.  xL  3.)  and  Solomon  was  the  fint  to 
render  them  tributary,  1  Kings  ix.  20.  He  also  had  Hit- 
tite females  in  his  harem,  1  Xings  xi.  1.  Under  his 
reign,  too,  there  is  still  mention  of  kingi  of  the  Hit- 
tites, 1  Kings  ix.  29 ;  2  Kings  vii.  6.  So  late  also  as  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  Hit- 
tites are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  heathen  tribes  from 
which  the  children  of  Israel  unlawfully  took  wives, 
Ezra  ix.  1. 

7.  The  Perizzites  were  found  in  various  parts 
of  Canaan.  The  name  signifies  inhabitanta  of  the 
ptaitu.  According  to  Gen.  xiiL  7,  they  dwelt  with 
the  Canaanites,  between  Bethel  and  Ai ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shechem. 
It  would  seem  also  from  Josh.  xvii.  15,  that  they 
were  spread  out  towards  the  north  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Ephraimand  Manasseh;  since  Joshua  recom- 
mends to  these  tribes,  to  hew  down  the  forests  in  the 
district  of  the  Perizzites  and  Rephaims,  and  establish 
themselves  there.  There  dwelt  Perizzites  in  the 
southern  part  of  Judah  also ;  as  appeani  from  Judg. 
1.  4,  seq. 

The  Canaanites,  like  their  neighbors  the  Phceni- 
oians,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  constituted  one  race 
or  people,  appear  vciy  early  to  have  attained  to  a  not 
ununportant  degree  of  cultivation.  Moses  informs 
the  Hebrews,  (iJeut  vi.  10,  11.)  that  they  will  find 
"  ipeat  and  goodly  cities,  and  houses  full  of  all  good 
thuigs,  well^  vineyards,  and  olive-trees.**  Like  the 
S3rrians  and  Pfaosnicians,  tlie  Canaanites  also  consti- 
tuted no  single  and  independent  state ;  like  the  for- 
mer, these,  too,  were  divided  up  into  many  small  dis- 
tricts and  communitieB,  under  kings  or  chiefs.  The 
form  of  government  seems,  in  the  earliest  times,  to 
have  been  aristocradc,  under  a  chief  with  very  limit- 
ed powers.  This  is  plain  from  Gen.  xxxiv.  where 
Hamor,  the  chief  of  the  Hivites,  could  not  contract 
an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  familv,  before  he  had 
laid  the  matter  before  the  elders  and  the  people,  and 
obtained  their  consent.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham and  Ephron,  Gen.  xxiii.  As  being  peculiar  in 
his  relations,  appears  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem, 
and  at  the  same  time  priest  of  the  Most  High,  to 
whom  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  of  the  spoil.  Gen.  xiv. 
18y  seq.    That  there  were  frequent  wars  among  this 


multitude  of  smaller  kinss  and  states,  ^of  which  thirty- 
one  are  enumerated.  Josh.  xii.  9,  seq.)  is  not  only  prob- 
able in  itself,  but  also  evident  from  Judg.  i.  7,  where 
Adoni-bezek  is  said  to  have  cut  off*  the  thumbs  and 
great  toes  of  gevtnty  kinss  vanquished  by  him,  and 
men  caused  them  to  gather  the  crumbs  imder  his 
table.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  appear  to 
have  had  a  sort  of  superior  dominion  over  otliers 
around  them ;  as  Adom-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
(Josh.  X.  1 — 4,)  and  also  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  Josh, 
xi.  1— ^. — See,  on  this  whole  subject,  Roseumliller's 
Bibl.  Geograph.  vol.  ii.  part  i«  p*  251,  seq.    *R. 

CANDACE,  an  Ethiopian  queen,  whose  eunuch, 
having  been  at  Jerusalem  to  worship,  was  met,  and, 
being  converted,  was  baptized  by  Philip  the  Deacon, 
near  Bethsura,  as  he  was  retunung  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Acts  viii.  26.  (See  Philip.)  It  is  thought  that 
Candace,  or  Chen*dac|ui,  was  the  general  name  of  the 
queens  of  Ethiopia,  m  the  age  of  Christ  (Pliny  vi. 
2d.  Ludolf.  Comment  ad  Hist  iEthiop.  89.  Light- 
foot  Hor.  Heb.  85.) 

CANDLESTICK  or  gold,  made  by  Moses  for  the 
service  of  the  temple,  (Exod.  xxv.  31,  32.)  consisted 
wholly  of  pure  gold,  and  had  seven  branches ;  that 
is,  three  on  each  nde,  and  one  in  the  centre.  These 
branches  were  at  equal  distances,  and  each  one  was 
adorned  with  flowers,  like  lilies,  gold  knobs  after  the 
form  of  an  apple,  and  smaller  ones  resembling  an  al- 
mond. Upon  the  extremities  of  the  branches  were 
seven  golden  lamps,  which  were  fed  with  pure  olive 
oil,  and  lighted  every  evening  by  the  priests  on  duty, 
and  extinguished  every  moniing.  The  candlestick 
was  placed  in  the  holy  place,  and  served  to  illumine 
the  altar  of  incense  and  the  table  of  shew-bread, 
which  stood  in  the  same  chamber.  The  golden  can- 
dlestick has  been,  sometimes,  erroneously  represent- 
ed as  seven  golden  candlesticks,  placed  individually 
in  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  passage  in  Rev.  L  12,  ISl, 
has  been  thought  to  countenance  this  idea  of  separate 
candlesticks ;  but  the  repi^esentation  there  given  is  of 
an  entirely  different  nature,  and  has  no  reference  to 
the  golden  candlestick  of  the  temple ;  like  the  de- 
scription in  Zechariah  mentioned  below. 

The  word  iv/tia  constantly  answers  in  the  LXX  to 
the  golden  lamp-sconces  of  the  tabernacle  and  tem- 
ple, i.  e.  of  the  golden  candlestick. 

The  following  is  from  rabbis  Kimchi  and  Levi 
Gerson.  The  concluding  thought  of  Kimchi  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious :  Tliese  Emips  were  called  iht  candle 
of  the  Lardy  in  1  Sam.  iii.  3,  where  it  is  said,  *<  before 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  went  out,  the  Lord  called  to 
Samuel,"  upon  which  words,  David  Kimchi  gives 
this  gloss :  "  If  this  lie  spoken  concerning  the  lamps 
in  the  candlestick,  this  was  somewhat  before  day  ;  for 
the  kunps  burnt  from  even  till  morning,  ^et  did  they 
sometimes  some  of  them  go  out  in  the  niffht  They 
put  oil  into  them  by  such  a  measure  as  should  keep 
them  burning  from  even  till  mominff,  and 'many 
times  they  did  bum  till  morning;  and  they  always 
found  the  western  lamp  burning.  Now  it  is  said, 
that  this  prophecy  came  to  Samuel,  *  before  the  lamp 
went  out,'  wnile  it  was  yet  night,  about  the  time  of 
cock-crowing ;  for  it  is  said,  iSlerward,  that  Samuel 
lay  till  morning:  or,  allcgorically,  it  speaks  of  the 
candle  of  prophecy ;  as  they  say  me  sun  ariseth,  and 
the  sun  sets :  before  the  holy  blessed  God  cause  the 
sun  of  one  righteous  man  to  set,  he  causeth  the  sun 
of  another  righteous  man  to  rise.  Before  Moses' 
sun  set,  Joshua's  sun  arose;  before  Eli's  sun  set, 
Samuel's  sun  arose  ;  and  this  is  that  which  is  said, 
before  the  candle  ^fthe  Lord  weni  oui,^ 
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In  Zechariah,  chap.  iv.  there  is  an  account  of  the 
splendid  and  significant  emblem  presented  in  vision 
to  the  prophet,  which  will  abundantly  reward  an  at- 
tentive examination.  The  principal  object  that  met 
the  eyes  of  Zechariah,  was  a  candelabrum,  a  candle- 
stick or  lampbearer,  entirely  of  sold,  pure,  solid,  cost- 
ly, precious,  consisting  of  a  tall,  upright  shaft,  sur- 
mounted b^  a  bowl,  and  of  a  number  of  branches, 
each  of  which  supported  a  lamp,  springing  out  of  it, 
OS  boughs  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but  only  on  two 
sides.  The  image  is  evidently  taken  from  the  can- 
dlesticks in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  but  differed 
widely  from  them.  The  difference  is  very  closely 
exammed  by  Dr.  Stonard,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
prophet:  and  very  remarkable  it  is.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  bowl  or  basin  on  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  intended  to  contain  oil  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  hghts  of  the  lamns ;  **  and  its  seven  lamps  upon 
it,  seven  and  seven.^    From  the  bowl  proceeded 

Sipes  conveying  oil  to  the  lamps ;  and  beside  the  can- 
lestick  stood  two  olive-trees,  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
who«  branches  shed  their  produce  into  spouts  or 

Sitters,  from  which  the  bowl  was  supplied.  This  is 
us  explained  by  Dr.  Stonard,  who  has  followed  it 
at  great  length,  with  a  minuteness,  and  often  a  felici- 
ty of  expression,  that  show  the  taste  and  admiration 
with  which  he  contemplates  the  ma^ificent  picture. 
Light,  in  genersl,  is  the  emblem  or  excellence,  dis- 
cerned, acknowledged,  and  admired  by  the  world. 
A  material  lamp  is  an  instrument  formed  to  yield  an 
artificial  light,  which,  being  sustained  by  oil,  is  really 
nothing  but  oil  kindled  into  a  fiame.  When  a  lamp 
in  taken  for  the  emblem  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
excellence,  truth  must  be  its  oil,  the  pabulum  of  its 
liffht,  which,  in  reality,  is  nothing  else  than  truth  dis- 
p&y ed  showing  itself  to  the  world.  Accordingly,  the 
oil,  which  is  food  of  the  symbolical  lamp  set  before 
us  in  the  part  of  the  vision,  is  truth ;  divine,  moral, 
religious,  or  saving  truth.  When  the  truth  is  receiv- 
ed by  any  man,  he  has  then  the  mystic  oil  in  himself; 
and  when  that  oil  is  kindled  into  a  flame,  not  only  is 
he  internally  enlightened,  but  he  conducts  himself 
accordingly,  and  becomes  truly  good  and  holv.  It  is 
the  property  of  light  to  diftuse  itself  upon  all  objects 
within  Its  reach.  He  that  hath  in  himself  that  spirit- 
ual light,  who  acts  and  Uves  according  to  the  truth, 
makes  it  shine  before  men ;  he  gives  light  to  the 
world. 

A  material  candlestick  is  an  instrument  construct- 
c<l  to  bear  a  lamp,  or  many  lamps,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  lighL  A  symbolical  or  spiritual  candlestick, 
with  many  branches  and  lamps,  represents  a  body  or 
assembla^  of  persons  enlightened  and  shining,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  collected  into  a  regular  society,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  dissipating  the  spiritual  dulness  of  a 
world  lying  in  sin,  and  enveloped  in  ignorance.  Such 
a  society  is  the  church,  which  alone  containing  in  it- 
self the  principles  of  saving  truth,  of  holiness,  of 
solid  comfort,  and  everlasting  happiness,  is  the  in- ' 
strument  constructed  and  appointed  by  God,  to  hold 
fbrtJi  the  light,  which  may  guide  the  steps  of  men 
into  the  way  of  peace.  Every  true  member  of  it  is 
luminous,  at  once  enlightened  and  enlightening ;  so 
speaking  and  so  living,  as  to  show  forth  to  others  the 
light  that  is  in  himself.  And  not  only  is  the  symbol 
of  a  candlestick  well  adapted  to  represent  the  church 
of  God,  but  the  church  is  actually  represented  by  it, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Since, 
then,  a  candlestick,  in  general,  is  the  scriptural  sym- 
bol of  a  church,  a  candlestick  with  seven  branches 
and  lamps  must  be  the  symbol  of  the  universal 


church,  (see  Seven,)  spread  abroad  through  aD  1X9 
numerous  congregations,  having  and  giving  hght ;  at 
the  same  time  that,  being  fixed  upon  branches  pro- 
ceeding from  one  shafl,  they  plainly  imply  that  all 
those  congregations  are  united  in  one  body  of  the 
universal  church. 

The  church  of  Israel  was  represented  by  this  fig- 
ure of  a  candlestick,  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
and  since  the  Gentile  church  was,  on  eveiy  account, 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  a  like  symbol  as  the 
Jewish,  die  two  great  divisions  of  the  church  would 
be  properly  represented  by  two  candlesticks  of  seven 
branches  each.  But  since  these  churches  have  been 
made  one,  what  symbol  could  be  so  apt  and  so 
consistent  with  Scripture  doctrines  and  imagery,  as 
that  of  a  candlestick  bearing  fourteen  lamps  on  as 
many  branches,  issuing  in  two  septenaries  from  its 
opposite  sides  ?  Such,  exactly,  was  the  candlestick 
exhibited  to  Zechariah. 

The  candlestick  must  have  had  some  base  or  foot, 
which  would  represent  the  foundation  on  which  the 
churoh  stands.  This  is  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  base,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  stone 
with  seven  eyes,  mentioned  in  this'and  the  foregoine 
vision  of  the  prophet.  The  shaft  of  a  candlestick 
springs  up  immeaiately  fit>m  the  base,  and  is,  in  re- 
ality, nothing  more  than  the  elongation  or  elevation 
of  It.  In  the  one,  Christ  is  represented  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church ;  in  the  other,  he  appears  as  the 
principle  of  spiritual  vitality  to  all  its  congregations 
and  members. 

The  branches  of  the  candlestick  growing  out  of  the 
shaft  intimate  the  closest  union  and  absolute  depend- 
ence of  all  of  them  upon  him ;  in  exact  correspond- 
ence with  that  other  figure,  under  which  our  Lord 
is  pleased  to  represent  himself,  as  the  trunk  of  the 
spiritual  vine,  and  his  disciples  as  the  branches. 

On  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  candlestick  were 
two  olive-trees,  which  attracted  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  prophet ;  and  he  inc^uired,  "  What  are 
those  two  olive-trees  ?*^  and  again,  "  What  are  the 
two  branches  of  the  olive-trees,  which,  through  two 
oil  gutters,  drain  off  the  oil  from  them  ?"  The  an- 
swer of  the  interpreting  angel  seems  to  imply  an  al- 
most culpable  ignorance  in  the  prophet.  **  Knowest 
thou  not  what  these  be  ?  These  are  the  sons  of  oil, 
which  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 
An  olive-tree  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish 
church.  (See  Olive.)  But  the  church  compounded 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  is  already  set  before 
us  in  the  significant  emblem  of  the  golden  candle- 
slick.  We  must,  therefore,  find  for  the  two  oUve- 
trees  a  different  interpretation,  which  shall  join  the 
subjects  represented  by  them  in  the  most  intimate 
relation  to  the  church.  Dr.  Blayney  presumes  them 
to  be  *'no  other  than  the  two  dispensations  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  under  which  were  communicat- 
ed the  precious  oracles  of  divine  truth,  which  illu- 
minate the  soul,  and  make  men  wise  to  salvation." 
The  dispensations  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  the  sole  fountains  of 
the  spiritual  oil,  the  only  sources  whence  divine  or 
monu,  religious  or  saving,  truth  is  derived  to  men  in 
peifect  purity.  The  oUve-trees  give  out  theur  oil  by 
two  peculiar  and  conspicuous  branches,  and  of  course 
are  intended  to  represent  some  eminent  and  especial 
instruments  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion. 
These  are  tiie  ministers  of  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
considered  as  two  distinct  bodies  of  men,  following, 
in  analogy  to  the  candlestick,  the  grand  division  of  the 
univenuu  church  into  its  two  primitive  and  principal 
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branches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile,  The  t^'o 
branches  shed  forth  the  juice  of  the  trees  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  lights  on  the  candlesticks ;  so  do  the  min- 
isters of  religion  convey  to  their  congregations  the 
sacred  trutlis  contained  in  the  dispensations  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel.  "  These,"  said  the  angel,  "  are 
the  two  sons  of  oil,  which  stand  before  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth."  These  two  sons  of  oil  possess 
abundantly,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  adequately 
to  the  wants  of  the  church,  those  divine  and  moral 
truths  which  enlighten  men's  minds  with  the  knowl- 
edge, and  touch  their  hearts  with  the  love,  of  God, 
and  of  the  things  which  are  conducive  to  salvation. 
They  are  said  to  stand  before  the  Lord  of  tiie  whole 
earth — ^the  whole  territory  of  Christendom — as  min- 
isters of  his  presence,  strengthened  by  his  might ;  as 
stewards  of  h\s  mysteries,  to  act  the  part  of  tlie  ^vise 
householder,  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasures 
thin^  new  and  old.  The  flow  of  juice  from  these 
symbolicaJ  trees  is  not  limited  to  anv  particular  sea- 
sons, but  is  perennial  and  perpetual.  This  is  quite 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  represented  by 
them,  which  continually  send  forth  tlieir  sacred 
streams  of  truth  without  intermission  or  failure,  in  all 
places,  at  all  seasons  and  periods,  through  the  hands 
and  instruments  appointed  to  convey  the  same. 
Again,  the  two  branches  send  o\it  the  oil  through 
two  oil  gutters  or  spouts.  These  must  represent  the 
channels,  as  it  were,  through  which  the  ministers  of 
the  divine  dispensations  convey  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gious, saving  truth ;  those  institutions  which  afford  to 
die  ministrv  the  most  convenient  and  edifying  means 
of  making  known  the  truth. 

The  bowl,  which  is  the  reservour  of  all  the  oil 
poured  forth  from  the  two  olive-trees,  must  necessa- 
rily signify  something  which  is  the  recipient  of  tlie 
whole  body  of  truth,  made  known  by  the  two  dis- 
pensations. Now,  such  a  recipient  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  but  in  the  body  of  the  church  universal.  The 
bowl,  indeed,  cannot  typify  the  church,  as  it  is  known 
to  the  world  in  the  outward  and  visible  persons  and 
actions  of  its  members ;  but  as  it  is  discernible  in 
contemplation  only  to  the  eye  of  the  understanding. 
It  represents  the  church  at  unity,  ha>dng  all  its  parts 
nourished  by  the  same  food,  pervaded  by  the  same 
circulating  blood,  animated  by  the  same  living  spirit, 
according  to  the  image  repeatedly  employed  by  Paul 
to  represent  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  pipes, 
which  are  the  media  between  the  lamps  and  the  bowl, 
answer  the  same  purpose  to  the  dishes  and  cups  of 
the  former,  as  the  oil  gutters  do  to  the  latter.  They 
consequently  represent  the  same  things  with  respect 
to  the  several  congregations,  as  the  others  do  with 
respect  to  the  whole  body  of  the  cxitholic  church ; 
that  is,  the  ministry  of  the  two  dispensations  convey- 
ing the  doctrines  of  truth  and  salvation  to  their  re- 
spective flocks. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  since  tlie  lamps  are  supposed 
to  be  alight,  and  they  could  not  light  themselves,  Who 
is  it  that  kindled  their  flames  ?  The  work,  being  not 
represented  by  any  symbol,  is  plainly  intended  to  be 
conceived,  as  Dr.  Stonard  remarks,  as  that  of  an  in- 
visible hand  of  one  who  operates  by  natural  secret 
influence.  This  answers  precisely  to  the  effect  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit  upon  Christians.  In  vain  will  the 
truth  \ye  heard  with  their  ears  and  received  by  their 
understandings  by  the  two  dispensations,  if  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  by  his  influences,  did  not  give  effect  to  the 
word,  and  to  the  labor  of  those  who  publish  it.  All 
that  is  weU  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  truly 
useful  to  man,  all  proceed  from  the  operation  of  the 


Holy  Spirit,  bringing  tlie  principle  of  truth  into  ac- 
tion, kindling  the  sacred  oil  into  a  bright  and  steady 
flame. 

CANE,  or  Calamus,  sweet,  an  aromatic  i-eed, 
mentioned  among  the  drugs  of  which  the  sacred  per- 
fumes were  compounded,  Exod.  xxx.  23.  Acorus 
calamus  of  Linnieus.  It  is  a  knotty  root,  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  containing  a  soft,  white  pith.  The 
true  odoriferous  cane  comes  from  India;  and  the 
j)rophets  speak  of  it  as  a  foreign  commodity,  of  great 
value,  Isa.  xliii.  24.  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  mention 
a  sweet  cane,  which  grows  in  Syria,  beyond  Libanus, 
in  a  lake ;  probably  the  lake  Semechon ;  but  tiiis 
being  too  near  Judea,  to  enhance  its  value  as  a  for- 
eign commodity,  it  has  been  more  reasonably  suppos- 
ed that  it  came  from  Saba,  where  it  grew,  as  is  report- 
ed by  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  it  as  being  a  native  of  Arabia ;  and  it  is  enumerat- 
ed among  the  fragrant  productions  of  that  country 
by  Dionysius.  Hasselquist  says  it  is  common  in  the 
deserts  of  tlui  two  Arabias.  It  is  gathered  near  lam- 
bo,  a  j>ort  town  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  from  when  A  it  is 
brought  into  Egypt.  The  Venetians  purchase  it,  and 
use  it  in  the  composition  of  their  theriaca.  This  plant 
was  probably  among  the  number  of  those  which  the 
queen  of  Sheba  presented  to  Solomon  ;  it  is  still  very 
much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grance. They  caU  it  hdsi  meccavij  and  idhir  mecchu 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  tiie  sweet  cane  of  Jeremi- 
ah, (vi.  20.)  where  it  is  called  prime,  or  excellent,  and 
is  associated  with  incense  from  Sheba ;  the  same  in 
Exod. xxx. 23,  where  our  translation  rendera  "sweet 
calamus ;"  see  also  Isaiah  xliii.  24,  where  the  best  is 
supposed  to  come  from  India,  which  agrees  with  the 
"  far  country"  of  the  prophet. 

CANKER-WORM.  Our  translators  have  render- 
ed the  Hebrew  pSs  ujflek,  "  canker-worm,'*  in  Joel  i. 
4 ;  ii.  25 ;  Nahum  in.  15.  and  **  caterpillar,**  in  Ps. 
cv.  34 ;  Jer.  li,  27.  Being  frequently  mentioned  with 
the  locust,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  species  of 
that  insect.  In  Nahum  it  is  said  to  have  wings,  and 
to  fly ;  to  encAmp  in  the  hedges  by  day,  and  commit 
its  depredations  in  the  night.  The  LXX  interpret 
it,  the  bruchuSf  or  hedge-chafer. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  (vol  xix.)  Dr. 
Mohiieaux  has  described  a  prodigious  fliglit  of  in- 
sects, which  appeared  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  the  year  16G8,  and  from  his  ac- 
count of  their  depredations  tiicy  appear  £rrcatly  to 
have  resembled  the  Hebrew  yehk.  It  bc-longcd  to 
the  tribe  called  by  naturalists  coleoptcros,  or  vigini- 
pnmts,  tiio  scnrabetis,  or  beetle  kind,  which  has  strong 
thick  cases  to  defend  and  cover  its  tender  and  thin 
wings,  which  lie  out  of  sight  and  next  to  tlie  body. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  same  species  of  beetle  which 
is  called  by  Aristotle  mdolcmthc,  from  its  devouring 
die  blossoms  of  apple-trees ;  and  is  the  scarabeus  ar- 
horeus  of  IMonfct  and  Charleton,  called  by  us  dorrs  or 
hedge-chafers.  We  give  the  close  of  Dr.  Molyneaux's 
interesting  paper: — 

"This  pernicious  insect,  I  am  fully  convinced,  from 
good  reasons,  is  that  self-same  (so  oflen  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  commonly  johied  in  company 
with  the  locust,  as  being  both  great  destroyers  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth)  to  which  the  Septujqrint  and  the 
Vulgar  Latin  translation,  retaining  the  Greek  word, 
give  the  name  of  hruchos^  or  6rucAi«,  derived  from 
hrucho^  frendo^  vd  strideo,  intimating  the  remarkable 
noise  it  makes-  both  in  its  eating  and  flying ;  from 
whence,  likewise,  it  has  got  its  French  name,  hanne- 
tortj  by  corruption  from  aliton,  qwjox^  cdis  Umans, 
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tkundering  wings*  I  meet  with  this  sort  of  fly 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  (Lev.  xL  22 ;  Joel  i.  4 ;  ii.  25 ; 
Nahum  iii.  16, 17.)  bat  I  find  our  English  version  al- 
most constantly  translates  this  word,  (bruchM,)  though 
improperly,  as  I  think,  canker-toorm,  since  this  de- 
notes only  a  reptile  or  creeping  vermin,  whereas  that 
word  imports  certainly  a  flying  insect.  For  the  hru- 
chos  in  chap.  iii.  16, 17.  of  the  prophet  Nahum  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  fly,*  and  have  wines,  and  its  nature 
and  |>roperties  are  most  truly  and  particularly  de- 
«^'rib«i  in  these  words :  *  It  spoileth  and  fleeth  away  ; 
tliey  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  day,  and  when  the 
Piin  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  tlieir  place  is  not 
kiiown  where  they  are ;'  that  is,  they  then  retire  again 
to  the  hedges  and  trees,  where  they  lie  quiet  and  con- 
rcaled  till  the  sun  sets  again.  If  this  passage  be  com- 
jKired  with  what  I  have  said  above  of  our  Irish  ftrtt- 
chos,  we  must  allow  Nahum  played  the  natural  phi- 
lo!^])her  here,  in  this  short  but  accurate  description, 
as  well  as  the  divine  prophet  in  denouncing  God's 
judgments.  In  one  of  the  forementioned  texts,  I 
find,  indeed,  the  word  hruchoa  more  rightly  translat- 
ed locust  or  beetle  in  our  English  Bibles ;  and  this 
place^  on  another  account,  seems  so  apposite  and 
a/^oable  to  something  I  said  before,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  it,  and  giving  my 
thoughts  more  fully  concerning  the  rationale  of  that 
odd  clause  in  the  Jewish  law,  where  Moses  tells  the 
Israelites,  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22.)  •  These  may  ye  eat,  of 
every  flying  creeping  thing  that  goeth  on  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
tlie  earth ;  even  these  of  them  ye  may  oat ;  the  lo- 
cust after  his  kind,  and  the  bald  locust  afler  his  kind, 
and  the  grasshopper  after  his  kind.'  Now  I  must 
confess,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  learned  com- 
mentators have  said  on  this  passage,  it  hitherto  has 
Feemed  to  me  (and  I  believe  to  most  readers)  very 
strange  and  unaccountable,  that  here,  among  the 
pure,  wholesome  creatures,  proper  for  human  nour- 
ishment, beetles,  and  those  otner  nasty,  dry,  unprom- 
ising vermin,  should  be  thought  fit  to  be  reckoned  up 
as  clean  and  proper  for  the  food  of  man.  But  since 
I  have  had  some  little  experience  of  what  has  hap- 
pened among  ourselves,  I  camiot  but  admire  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  and  the  sagacious  prudence  of  his 
lawgiver,  Moses,  who,  foreseeing  the  great  dearth  and 
scarcity  that  these  vermin  might  one  day  bring  upon 
his  people,  had  a  particular  regard  to  it,  and  there- 
fore gives  them  here  a  permissive  precept,  or  a  sort 
of  hint  what  they  should  do  when  the  com,  ^rass,  olive 
trees,  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  other  provisions  were 
(IrMroyed  by  the  locust  and  hruchoSy  or  beetle,  swarm- 
ing in  the  land ;  why,  then,  for  want  of  other  nour- 
ishment, and  rather  than  starve,  he  tells  them  they 
might  eat,  and  Uve  upon,  the  fllthv  destroyers  them- 
selves, and  yet  be  clean.  And  thus  we  see  the  na- 
tive Irish  [they  dressed,  and  lived  upon  them  during 
the  time  of  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  depredations 
of  the  insect]  were  (though  unknown  to  themselves) 
authors  of  a  practical  commentary  on  this  part  of  the 
Levitical  law,  and  by  matter  of  fact  have  explained 
what  was  the  sense  and  meaning  of  this  otherwise 
so  dark  and  abstruse  text.'' 

CANNEH,  jEzek.  xxvii.  23.)  probably  Calneh, 
(Gen.  X.  10.)  which  see. 

CANON,  a  Greek  terra  which  signifies  the  rule.  It 
is  used  in  ecclesiastic^  language,  to  signify  a  rule 
concerning  faith,  discipline  or  nuumers ;  also  to  dis- 
tin^ish  those  books  or  Scripture  which  are  received 
as  mspired,  and  indisputable,  from  profane,  apocry- 
phal, or  disputed  books.    (See  Biblk.)    The  Hbs- 


brewB  admit  twenty-two  books  into  their  canon^or,  at 
most,  twenty-four,  supposing  Ruth  to  be  separated 
from  the  Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  from  Jere- 
miah. They  believe,  generallv,  that  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  not  closed,  nor  the  number  of  inspired 
books  fixed,  till  Ezra,  with  the  consent  of  the  gener- 
al council  of  the  nadon,  collected  all  those  which 
were  acknowledged  as  sacred  and  inspired,  compos- 
ed one  body  of  them,  and  regulated  what  we  call  the 
sacred  canon  of  Scripture ;  since  which  time,  Jose- 
phus  states,  that  the  Jews  have  not  admitted  any 
book  as  canonical.  Dr.  Prideaux,  however,  with 
great  appearance  of  reason,  says  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther,  as  well  as  Malachi,  were  afterwards  added, 
in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  then  that  the  Jewish  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
was  fully  completed.  See  Connect,  part  i.  book  5. — 
For  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon,  see  the  article  Bible. 

Genebrard  and  Serranus  are  of  opinion,  that,  after 
Ezra,  tlie  Jews  of  the  great  synagogue  admitted  into 
their  canon  books  which  were  composed  after  this 
time,  such  as  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maccabees ;  nevertheless,  they  did  not  obtain 
authority-  equal  to  that  of  the  old  ones.  But  this  is 
not  without  difliculty  ;  for,  first,  the  books  of  Tobit 
and  Judith  might  be  written  before  the  captivity ; 
secondly,  if  the  Jews  thought  them  inspired,  why  did 
they  not  receive  them  into  the  canon  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  rest  ? 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  suspected  that  the  Jews,  who 
retained  the  Hebrew  tongue,  might  exclude  these 
books  from  the  canon,  because  they  were  not  writ- 
ten [extant]  in  Hebrew,  the  sacred  language :  but 
they  received  Daniel  and  Ezra,  wherein  are  large 
passages  written  in  Cbaldee :  now  Ecclesiasticus, 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  at  least  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, were  originally  written  in  tliis  language ;  yet 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  received  into  the 
canon. 

If  particular  churches  have  sometimes  deliberated 
whether  they  should  admit  certain  writings  among 
tlie  sacred  books  ;  if  some  doctors  and  councils  have 
not  included  them  in  their  catalogues  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  if  others  have  rejected  them  ;  such  con- 
duct is  proof  of  the  great  circumspection  which  was 
used  in  receiving  into  its  canon  only  what  really  was 
deemed  to  be  authentic  and  inspired.  This  very 
hesitation  should  convince  us,  that  if  at  last  those 
books  were  received,  that  determination  was  found- 
ed on  good  reasons.  Time  was  necessary  to  exam- 
ine, to  be  well  assiu^d,  and  to  fix  the  doubts  of  par- 
ticular churches. 

CANTHARA,  (Simon,)  succeeded  Theophilus, 
son  of  Jonathan,  in  the  high-priesthood ;  and  enjoy- 
ed this  dignity  about  two  years,  at  two  several  times. 
After  tlie  death  of  Agrippa,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
deprived  him  of  his  office,  to  confer  it  on  Joseph,  son 
of  Camith.    (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  5.  xx.  1.) 

CANTICLES,  or  Songs,  were  frequently  compos- 
ed by  the  Hebrews  on  important  occasions.  Mosea 
composed  one  of  rejoicing  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  sea,  in  honor  of  that  miracle,  Exod.  xv.  David 
composed  a  mournful  song  on  tiie  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  (2  Sanu  L  17.)  and  another  on  the  death 
of  Abner,  iii.  33.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamentations, 
a  song,  or  series  of  elegies,  in  which  he  deplores  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem ;  he  wrote  also  others  on  the  death 
of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Deb- 
orah and  Barak  made  a  triumphant  song  after  the 
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defeat  of  Sisera,  (Judg.  v.)  and  Judith  after  the  de- 
feat of  Holofernes,  Judith  xvi.  Hannah,  the  mother 
of  Samuel,  and  king  Uezekiah,  returned  thanks  to 
God  in  solemn  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  1  Sam.  ii. 
Isa.  zxxriii.  9.  The  Canticles,  composed  by  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  by  Zachariah,  and  by  old  Simeon,  are  of 
Uie  same  nature.  In  1  Kings  it.  32,  we  read  that 
Solomon  composed  1005  songs  or  verses ;  but  we 
have  only  remaining  his  Song  of  Songs. 

Caitticles,  the  Book  of,  (the  Song  of  Song9j)  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  composed  by  Solo- 
mon, and  It  is  believed  on  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Egypt's  daughter.  According  to 
most  commentators,  it  is  a  continued  allegory,  in 
which  a  divine  and  spiritual  marriage  between  the 
Redeemer  and  his  church  is  expressed. 

Seven  nights  and  seven  days  are  distincdy  marked 
in  this  song,  (because  weddings  among  the  Hebrews 
were  celebrated  seven  days,)  and  it  rewtes  poetically 
the  transactions  of  each  day.  The  Hebrews,  appre- 
hending it  might  be  understood  grossly,  forbade  the 
reading  of  it  by  any  person  before  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  church  generally,  as  well  as  the  synago^e, 
received  this  book  as  canonical.  To  the  objection, 
that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  cited  it,  and 
that  the  name  of  God  is  not  found  in  it,  it  is  answer- 
ed, that  there  are  several  other  sacred  books  which 
our  Saviour  has  not  quoted ;  and  that  in  an  allegory, 
in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  concealed  under  the 
figure  of  a  husband,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  expressed  by  his  proper  name ;  it  would  then,  in 
fiict,  cease  to  be  an  allegory. 

[There  is,  perhaps,  no  nook  in  the  whole  Bible 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tion as  the  Canticles.  All  these  different  modes, 
however,  majr  be  arranged  under  three  classes: — II,) 
One  class  of  interpreters  regard  the  book  as  founuea 
on  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish  people,  and 
they  find  in  every  figure  a  reference  to  some  particu- 
lar event  in  Jewish  history.  According  to  these,  the 
whole  book  is  an  allegorical,  figurative  history  of  the 
divine  government  in  respect  to  the  nation  of  Israel. 
This  mode  of  interpretation  we  find  among  the  Jews 
as  early  as  there  are  any  traces  of  the  book  itself. 
Indeed,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed it,  200  years  before  Christ,  when  he  praises 
Solomon  for  having  composed  dark  parables,  Ec- 
cles.  xlvii.  13 — 17.  These  are  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  for  the  Proverbs  are 
separately  mentioned. — (2.)  According  to  a  second 
mode  of  interpretation,  which  has  been  current  in 
the  Christian  church  in  all  ages,  Christ  is  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  tlie  Canticles.  This  mode  assumes 
two  forms ;  in  both,  Christ  is  assumed  as  tlie  Lover  or 
Bridegroom ;  but  the  Beloved,  or  the  Bride,  is  in  one 
the  whole  Christian  church,  and  in  the  other,  each 
individual  Christian  soul.  Many  have  sought  to  com- 
bine these  two  modifications.— -(3.)  A  third  class  of 
interpreters  suppose  the  book  to  contain  throughout 
a  description  of  earthly  love.  This  view  has  sprung 
up  and  gained  admittance  chiefly  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  From  that  time  onward  it 
obtained  very  general  currency,  and  was  supported 
in  a  great  variety  of  modificauons.  One  sought  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  book,  by  maintaining  it  to 
be  a  description  of  a  happy  wedded  life,  or  a  defence 
of  mono|pmy;  another  afiirmed,  it  was  worthy 
of  admission  into  the  canon,  although  it  might  only 
describe  a  chaste,  unwedded  love.  One  invented  this 
hiatpry, — another  that, — in  order  by  this  means  to  be 
able  to  explain  the  poem;  and  where  all  this  fell 


short,  they  had  recourse  to  dreams.  One  declared 
the  whole  to  be  a  collection  of  unconnected  poetical 
fiagments;  another  undertook  to  point  out  a  plan 
running  through  the  whole.  The  reproach,  there- 
fore, of  arbiircav  interpretation,  which  the  followers 
of  the  Uteral  and  physical  interpretation  have  so  often 
brought  against  those  of  the  other  classes,  because  of 
their  want  of  unanimity,  falls,  with  equal  weight,  upon 
themselves ;  for  there  are  no  two  of  them  who  ac- 
cord with  one  another  in  their  views.  Both  of  the 
two  first  classes  of  interpreters  harmonize  with  each 
other  in  this  respect,  that  they  regard  the  Canticles 
as  the  description  of  a  spiritual  relation  by  means  of 
figures  drawn  from  sensible  objects. 

In  order  to  show  the  possibility  of  such  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  book  in  question,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  it  is  neither  unworthy  of  God,  nor  at  all 
at  variance  with  the  usual  manner  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  express  a  spiritual  relation  through  such 
sensible  figures.  God  himself^  when  he  addresses 
mankind  through  his  prophets  and  through  his  Son, 
employs  such  figures  and  expressions  as  are  drawn 
from  human  relations.  He  calls  himself  a  Father  and 
a  Shepherd ;  he  describes  his  love  towards  them,  in 
order  to  express  its  strength,  under  the  metaphor  of 
wedded  love ;  he  speaks  of  longings  and  pimngs,  of 
sorrow  on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  and  of  jealousy. 
Thus,  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish  people  is  ex- 
hibited in  figurative  language,  borrowed  from  the 
relation  of  a  lover  to  his  beloved,  L  e.  of  a  bridegroom 
to  his  bride,  of  a  husband  to  his  wife,  etc.  In  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  Israel  was  a  bride ;  when  the 
nadon  at  Sinai  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  vnth 
Jehovah,  it  was  married  to  him ;  eveir  subsequent 
falling  away  to  idolatry  is  represented  as  adultery 
and  ^mication ;  and  every  return  to  God,  as  the  tak- 
ing back  of  one  divorced.  See  Isa,  liv.  5 ;  Ixii.  5 : 
Jer.  iii.  1 :  Ezek.  xvi.  xxiii :  John  iii.  29 :  Rom.  vii : 
Eph.  V :  1  Cor.  xi. 

In  respect  to  the  provridy  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  book  as  shall  give  a  spiritual  character  of 
this  kind  to  the  representations  contained  in  it,  there 
are  several  considerations  which  go  to  show  that 
such  an  allegorical  interpretation  is  here  the  only 
correct  one.  The  first  reason  is  drawn  from  external 
circumstances,  and  is  of  some  importance.  Among 
a  people  who  hold  so  much  to  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition as  do  the  Jews,  we  are  not  at  liberty  wholly  to 
neglect  such  tradition ;  although  we  cannot  receive 
it  as  of  any  decisive  authority.  Now,  all  the  Jewish 
teachers,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowled^  of  their 
writings,  are  uniformly  of  one  accord  in  giving  to  the 
Canticles  an  allegorical  interpretation.  In  doinff  this, 
they  every  where  appeal  to  tradidon  ;  of  which  the 
principal  witness  is  the  Chaldee  translator.  We  can- 
not here  pursue  the  testimony  any  further ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  those  who  made  die  collec- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  followed, 
in  respect  to  this  book,  the  allegorical  method  of  in- 
terpretation. Even  a  hasty  glance  at  these  writings 
shows  that  it  could  not  have  occn  the  object  of  those 
who  collected  them,  to  include  all  the  remains  of  the 
Hebrew  national  literature.  They  had  constantly  in 
view  the  Hebrew  thtocmcy,  and  admitted  into  their 
collection  only  that  which  had  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  God  stood  towards  the  Hebrew  nation, 
— ^that  which,  either  as  history,  prediction,  the  out- 
gushings  of  devotion,  or  as  doctnnal  instruction,  was 
adapted  to  quicken  the  theocratic  feeling  and  pro- 
mote a  godly  life.    In  receiving,  therefore,  the  book 
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of  Canticlet  into  the  canon,  they  must  have  had  the 
firm  conviction,  that  its  straina  described  not  a  com- 
mon earthly  love,  bat  the  love  of  Jehovah  towards 
his  people.  What  the  modems  have  here  to  say  in 
commendation  of  human  affection,  and  that  a  poem 
which  treats  of  this  was  worthy  of  admission  among 
the  sacred  writings,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for 
the  onlv  question  here  is.  On  what  principles  was 
the  book  actually  received  into  the  canon  ?  And  this 
Question  is  purely  historical,  and  must  be  answered 
from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  character  of  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  if  it  be  once 
shown,  that  those  who  formed  this  collection  of  these 
writings,  understood  the  book  of  Canticles  attegori- 
caUjff  it  would  surely  be  a  most  violent  assumption 
to  affirm,  that  in  theu*  time  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  book  was  already  lost ;  especially  since  the  time 
of  its  composition  could  not  nave  been  far  remote 
from  that  age ;  and  since  the  fact  of  their  thus  adopt- 
ing it,  shows  tliat  the  allegorical  interpretation  must 
in  their  day  have  been  the  common  one. 

To  this  external  argument  we  may  add  another 
and  a  stronger  one,  derived  from  passages  of  the  po- 
em itself^  ifiiuch  compel  us  to  believe  that,  under  the 
images  of  nuptial  love,  the  highest  spiritual  love  is 
described.  We  do  not  here  press  the  consideration, 
that  the  supporters  of  the  physical  mode  of  interpret- 
ation are  oDiiged  to  supply,  arbitrarily,  a  multitude  of 
historical  circumstances,  in  order  to  give  to  their 
explanations  even  an  appearance  of  probability; 
since  it  might  be  replied,  that  this  obscurity  arises 
only  from  our  ignorance  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
nuptial  pair  were  placed.  We  refer  onlv  to  some 
passages,  which,  literally  taken,  are  either  destitute  of 
sense,  or  must  be  subjected  to  violence  in  order  to 
obtain  cme ;  while,  in  the  allecorical  method,  the^ 
present  a  sense  at  once  easy  and  elemnt.  From  c.  i. 
4,  it  appears  that  the  name  of  the  beloved  must  be  a 
coOeeUtft  name.  The  passages  in  c.  i.  5,  iii.  4,  viii.  2, 
and  V.  3 — 7,  are  entirely  at  variance  with  oriental 
usages  and  customs,  when  taken  in  the  literal  sense ; 
figimtively  taken,  they  are  beautifid  and  appropriate. 
So  also  the  following  passages,  if  literally  taken,  are 
without  meaning ;  c.  vi.  4, 10---12.  iv.  8.  et  aL  seep. 

To  these  grounds  in  favor  of  the  allesorical  inter- 
pretation, we  may  also  subjoin,  as  a  subsidiai^  one,  the 
nameg  of  the  two  principal  persons.  The  Bnde^px>om 
is  called  SuUmoh^  {maBcAthe  peaetftdf  or  the  Pnnce  qf 
peace;  (Is.  ix.  6.)  the  Bride,  SulamUh,  (fem.)  the 
peae^fidy  or  the  happy,  vii.  1.  A  coincidence  like . 
this  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

We  may  then  properly  assume  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  bNx>k  of  Canticles  as  the  correct 
one,  and  as  supported  by  sufficient  arffuments.  The 
objection,  and  the  only  one,  commonly  urged  against 
it,  viz.  the  great  want  of  coincidence  among  those 
^o  have  followed  this  method,  must  be  laio,  not  to 
the  account  of  the  book  itself  but  of  its  interpreters. 
It  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that,  mistaking  the  fi^- 
rative  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  having 
themselves  no  poetic  feelings,  they  have,  without  any 
fixed  princip]^  attempted  to  explain  every  single 
figure,  and  nave  founa  in  every  one  an  allusion  to 
some  real  circumstance,  either  of  history  or  of  the 
internal  spiritual  life.  This  method  stands  in  direct 
oppoation  to  the  whole  character  of  the  Canticles ; 
in  which  there  is  so  much  of  ornament  and  mere 
costume.  One  must  not  expect  to  find  something 
corresponding  to  each  single  figure  in  this  book ;  but 
he  must  first  unite  all  the  single  figures  into  one  gen- 
ial image,  and  then  the  corresponding  reality  will 
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be  eadly  found.  Thus,  e.  g.  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  Bride,  we  should 
look  for  nothing  further  than  the  expressions  of  the 
love  and  compbtcency  of  Jehovah  towards  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel.  The  comparison  of  other  oriental 
poets,  who,  in  like  manner,  describe  a  higher  love 
under  the  images  of  a  lower,  especially  among  the 
Persians  and  .Arabians,  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
point.  So  soon  as  this  principle  becomes  establish- 
ed, we  shall  avoid  that  arbitrariness  with  which  all 
the  earlier  and  later  interpreters  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  charged ;  and  also  that  variety  of  explanation, 
which  has  so  often  been  adduced  as  an  argument 
against  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation. 

If,  now,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  this  book  be 
the  correct  one,  this  poem  must,  of  course,  maintain 
its  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  irom 
which,  of  late,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
clude it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many,  in  former 
times,  have  gone  too  far  in  their  estimation  of  the 
Song  of  Sonffs,  when  they  have  placed  it  above  all 
the  other  bocuLS  of  the  Old  Testament.  Had  it  really 
this  pre-eminence  of  value,  how  comes  it  tiiat  neither 
Christ  nor  the  aposdes  have  ever  cited  it  ?  Although 
the  writer  of  this  book  acted  under  the  same  divine 
influence  as  the  other  inspired  penmen,  yet,  so  far  as 
the  Christian  world  is  concerned,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  prophetic  writings  as  of  more  direct  impor- 
tance. Indeed,  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression,  Uiat, 
for  our  modem  and  occidental  modes  of  thmking, 
and  for  our  manners  and  customs,  the  figurative,  the 
human,  the  physical,  is  in  this  poem  too  prominent. 
The  prophets,  indeed,  oflen  employ  the  same  figures ; 
but  with  them  the  fact,  the  substratum,  the  moral  re- 
lation of  Jehovah  to  his  people,  is  always  apparent ; 
while,  in  the  Canticles,  some  of  those  figures  are,  for 
our  timte  and  circumstances,  carried  out  too  far. 

To  rechr,  for  a  moment,  to  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion which  exists  among  the  supporters  of  the  allegor- 
icfd  interpretation,  viz.  whether  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people,  as  described  in  this  poem,  is 
his  relation  to  the  Jewish  or  to  the  Christian  church, 
or  to  the  souls  of  individuals ;  we  may  observe  that, 
in  general,  the  very  grounds  which  lead  us  to  adopt 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  book,  compel  us 
also  to  assume  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish 
people,  as  the  subject  of  the  representation.  The 
qu^ion,  whether,  in  this  book,  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  his  church  is  the  subject  of  description,  must, 
therefore,  receive  a  negative  answer,  if  it  be  meant 
thereby  to  imply,  that  uic  book  of  Canticles  has  no 
special  reference  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  that  it  must  be  torn  away  from  all  historical  con- 
nections, and  resarded  solely^  as  describing  propheti- 
cally the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  under  the  new 
dispensation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  an-  ' 
swer  this  question  t^firmatwely,  in  so  &r  as  Jehovah, 
whose  love  to  his  people  of  the  old  covenant  is  de* 
scribed,  is  also  no  other  than  Christ,  who,  in  all  times, 
has  revealed  to  mankind  the  fflory  of  God,  and  offer- 
ed up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  them,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  new  covenant.  We  must  also  answer  it 
affirmatively,  in  so  far  as  the  church  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  church  of  the  New,  stand  in  the 
same  general  relation  to  Christ ;  and  so  far  as  sin  and 
grace,  defection  and  reunion,  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  description  in  the  Canticles,  are  often  re- 
peated in  the  history  of  both  these  churches.  To 
the  relations  of  an  individual  soul  with  Christ,  the 
descriptions  of  this  book  can  only  be  applied  by  way 
of  accommodation ;  and  here  ±e  greatest  caution  is 
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neccaaiy.  A  false  inteipretftlion  may  ben  eanly 
miatead  to  a  mysticisin,  which  has  ihr  more  comieetion 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  Persian  Sidfinn  than  with  the 
gospel ;  to  a  degradation  of  that  which  is  most  holy, 
masmuch  as  the  moral  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ 
is  perverted  into  a  matter  of  taste ;  to  a  spiritual  in- 
toxication, which  cannot  but  be  fiital  to  Christian 
humility  and  self-denial.  It  is  assuredly  not  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
relation  of  God  or  of  Christ  to  the  souls  of  individu- 
als iff  nwer  deacribed  under  the  Jigtare  qf  marriage. 
Although,  indeed,  the  relation  of  Cfarist  to  his  church 
and  to  mdividual  souls  is  essentially  the  same,  still 
in  the  former  case  there  is  less  room  for  the  excite- 
ment of  ^ysical  or  carnal  feelinps  than  in  the  latter. 
The  preceding  remarks  are  chiefly  drawn  ftom  an 
able  essav  upon  the  Song  of  Son^  by  professor 
Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  contained  m  the  Evange- 
Uit^  JEtrdkenzethifig  for  1827.  Thev  cannot  failto 
meet  the  approbation  of  every  candid  and  intelligent 
inquirer.  Inany  attempts  have  been  made,  of  late 
years,  to  invest  this  poem  with  a  merely  literary  and 
worldly  character,  as  an  idyl,  a  pastoral,  a  descrip- 
tion of*^  nuptial  love,  &c.  Among  these  last  must  be 
ranked  the  following  translation  by  the  former  editor 
of  Calmet,  Mr.  Taylor.  It  exhibits  a  good  deal  of 
research  and  ingenuity ;  but  also  very  much  that  is 
fanciful  and  unfounded,  eniecially  in  all  that  relates 
to  philology.  He  does  indeed  suggest  that  the  poem 
may  be  aUegorical,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  union 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches, — a  suggestion 
which  the  preceding  remarks  have  shown  to  be 
without  ground,  and  which  he  no  where  attempts  to 
carry  out  in  practice.  His  whole  endeavor  is  direct- 
ed to  the  illustration  of  the  poem  as  a  description  of 
ftupfurf  affection.  It  forms  mdeed  a  separate  treatise, 
d»dnct  from  Calmefs  Dictionary;  whicbt  there- 
fbre,  the  writer  of  these  lines  does  not  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  meddle  with.  The  general  impression  left 
by  both  the  version  and  the  illustrations  erf*  Mr.  Tay- 
lor is,  that  he  has  given  to  the  poem  a  dress  too  stiffly 
dramatic,  and  imparted  to  it  a  character  of  tnodem 
orientalism  and  or  lusciousness,  not  to  say  sensuality, 
which  is. unknown  to  the  Hebrew  original.    *R. 

The  Book  of  Camticles,  Bt  Mr.  C.  Tatlor. 

MrodueUon, — ^The  first  principle  to  be  considered 
in  analyzing  this  poem  is,  the  arrangement  of  its 
parts ;  for  it  evidently  appears  to  be  not  one  contin- 
ued or  uniform  ode,  but  a  composition  of  several 
odes  into  one  connected  series.  In  addition  to  the 
termination  of  the  poem,  there  are  three  places 
where  the  author  has  decidedly  marked  the  close  of 
a  subject  These  are,  the  lively  adjurations  address- 
ed by  the  Bride  to  the  daughtere  of  Jerusalem. 
These  three  periods  close  by  the  same  words,  utter- 
ed by  the  same  person,  (the  Bride,)  who,  when  she 
is  the  last  speaker,  concludes  in  the  same  manner 
with  very  slight  variations.  They  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  the  end  of  the  second  day,  and 
the  end  of  the  fiflh  day ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
this  conclusion  is  not  maintained.  If,  then,  these 
passages  be  admitted  as  divisions  of  the  poem  origi- 
nally mtended  to  be  marked  as  ctosea,  we  have  only 
to  ascertain  two  other  divisions,  in  order  to  render 
the  parts  of  the  poem  pretty  nearly  commensurate  to 
each  other  in  length,  and  complete  in  the  subject 
which  each  includes.  By  attending  to  the  sentiments 
and  expressions,  we  shall  find  litde  difilculty  in  per- 
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_  such  a  change  of  person  and  occurrence,  that 
the  ending  of  the  third  day  muH  be  where  we  bsve 
placed  it ;  because  the  following  words,  relating  to  a 
dream  of  the  over-niriit,  imply  that  thev  are  spoken 
in  a  morning ;  and  they  are  so  totally  distinct  fit>m 
the  fbregoing  sentiments,  as  to  demonstrate  a  total 
change  of  scene  and  of  subject  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  close  of  the  fourth  day.  There  is  such  a 
determinate  change  of  style,  subject,  and  person 
speaking,  in  the  succeeding  verses,  that  every  feeling 
of  propriety  forbids  our  umting  them.  These  prin- 
ciples, then,  divide  the  poem  into  six  divisions,  each 
or  which  we  have  considered  as  one  day.  It  has 
been  usual  with  commentaton  to  regard  these  six 
days  as  tueeeeding  the  day  of  marriage ;  a  mistake, 
as  we  suppose,  which  has  misted  them  into  many 
mazes  oferror.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  here  con- 
sidered as  prteeding  the  day  of*^  marriage ;  and,  we 
think,  the  poet  has  distinctly  maiiced  the  sixth  day, 
as  being  itself  the  da^  of  that  union ;  which  accounts 
for  its  termination  with  the  morning  eclogue,  and  the 
omission  of  the  evening  visit  of  the  Bridegroom  to 
the  Bride ;  as  then  the  sabbath,  to  which  no  allusion 
appean  in  any  preceding  day,  would  be  beginning, 
in  whose  solemnities  the  Jevrish  bridegroom  would 
be  attentively  engaged.  Other  interpreters  have  sup- 
posed these  eclogues  to  be  so  absolutely  distinct  as  to 
nave  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  not  to  fbm 
a  regular  series— «  supposition  that  considerably  im- 
pain  their  beauty,  as  a  whole,  and  the  efiect  of  each 
of  them  singly ;  while  it  leaves  undecided  the  reason 
for  their  association,  or  for  their  appearance  and 
preservation  in  one  book. 

Cftkt  time  of  the  year. — ^That  the  time  of  the  year 
is  spring,  has  aJways  been  supposed ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  so  clearlv  marked  as  to  neea  no  support  ftom  rea- 
sonings. The  mention  of  several  particulars  in  the 
poem  demonstrates  it  Mr.  Harmer  has  identified 
the  month  to  be  April ;  and,  in  Judea,  we  may  say 
of  April,  as  in  England  has  been  said  of  May,  tiiat 
**  April  is  the  mother  of  love." 

Of  ike  divirions  of  each  day. — ^We  have  supposed  it 
right  to  divide  each  day  into  two  parts,  mommg  and 
evening ;  because  there  appean  to  be  such  appropri- 
ations of  persons  and  sentiments,  as  detach  each 
eclogue  fit>m  its  companion.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  noon  of  the  day  is  too  hot  in  Judea  to 
permit  exertion  of  body  or  mind ;  and  that  no  per- 
son of  the  least  degree  of  respectability  is  abroad  at 
that  time  of  the  day.  The  Turks  have  a  proverb 
importing,  that  **  only  Franks  and  do^  walk  about 
at  noon.''  And  in  Europe  itself^  as  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  while  the  natives  at  noon  sleep  the  nesfo, 
**  the  streets,"  say  they,  ^  are  guarded  by  Englishmen 
and  dogs."  Since,  then,  noon  is  the  time  for  repose 
in  the  East,  (see  S  Sam.  iv.  5.)  we  are  not  to  ejqpect 
that  an  eastern  poet  should  depart  from  the  man- 
nere  of  his  country  by  representing  this  part  of  the 
day  as  a  fit  time  for  visiting,  or  conversation,  or  en- 
joyment Neither  can  we  suppose  that  night  is  a  fit 
time  for  visiting,  or  conversation,  among  recent  ac- 
quaintances especially.  Whatever  our  own  unhappy 
mannere  may  ordain,  in  respect  of  encroaching  on 
the  proper  repose  of  night,  the  East  knows  noming 
of  such  revels ;  nor  of  those  assignations,  which, 
under  favor  of  night,  furnish  too  much  occaaon  for 
repentance  on  the  morrow.  Such  considerations 
restrict  these  eclogues  to  two  parts  of  the  day,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  morning,  among  the  oriental 
nations,  is  very  early ;  the  cool  of  the  day,  day-break, 
befbre  the  heat  comes  on  ;  and  the  evening  iii  abo 
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the  cool  of  the  day,  alier  the  heat  is  over.  The 
mornings  of  this  poem  are  mostly  occupied  by  con- 
versations of  the  Bride  with  her  female  visitors,  or 
with  her  attendants,  in  her  own  apartments.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  Bride,  observing 
her  beloved  engaging  in  a  hunting  party,  isajjpreeably 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  him,  and  sees  hun  from 
the  upper  story  of  her  apartments,  and  through  the 
cross-bars  of  her  windows.  He  solicits  a  view  of 
her  countenance :  but  the  poem  seems  to  insinuate 
his  fiirther  waiting  for  that  till  the  next  morning ; 
when  she,  being  intent  on  considerinff  his  palanquin, 
sufiers  herself  to  be  surprised ;  and  tne  Bridegroom 
compliments  her  beauty,  which,  for  the.  first  time,  he 
has  an  opportunity — ^not  prooeriy  of  eonstdering — 
but  merely  of  glancing  at  Tne  evening  is  the  reg- 
ular time  when  the  Bride  expects  to  to  visited  by 
her  Spouse ;  accordingly,  he  visits  her  on  the  first 
evening ;  but  on  the  second  evening  she  describes 
her  anxiety,  occasioned  by  bis  failure  in  this  expect- 
ed attention,  for  which  she  had  waited  even  into 
night,  when  it  wss  too  late  to  suppose  he  would 
come,  and  she  must  needs  relinquish  all  thoughts  of 
seeiuff  him.  On  the  other  evenings  he  punctually 
pays  nis attendance;  and  though  the  import  of  the 
conversBtion  between  them  is  usually  to  the  same 
efieety  yet  the  variety  of  pfaiaaeology  and  metaphor 
employed  by  both  parties  gives  a  characteristic  rich- 
ness, elegance,  and  interest  to  this  poem ;  in  which, 
if  it  be  equalled,  it  is  by  very  few  ^--but  certainly  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

Of  the  persons  tiho  speaL — ^It  is  natural  to  inquire, 
in  the  next  place,  who  are  the  interlocutors  in  this 
poem.  That  it  consistB  of  conversation  is  an  opin- 
ion derived  finom  the  earliest  times ;  fit>m  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  no  less  than  from  the  Christian  church : 
but  opinions  have  varied  as  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  this  conversation.  There  evidently  are  two  prin- 
cipals ;  first,  the  lady  herself^  whom  we  distinguish 
as  the  Bride;  meaning  a  person  betrothed  to  her 
spouse,  but  not  jet  married  to  him.  She  evidentlv 
comes  fit)m  a  distant  country,  and  that  countrv  south 
of  Judea,  and  noore  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
She  is  accompanied  by  ner  mother,  or  by  a  representa- 
tive of  her  mother,  and  by  proper  female  attendants, 
whom  we  shall  denominate  Bridemaids.  The  second 
principal  in  the  poem  is  the  Bridegroom,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  terms  which  can  agree  only  with  a  prince ; 
and  this  prince  is  accompanied,  on  his  part,  by  a 
number  of  companions,  with  whom  he  can  be  firee, 
and  who  in  return  can  be  hearty.  In  addition  to 
these,  as  the  Bride  is  but  recenUy  arrived  fit>m  a  dis- 
tant land,  it  is  ver^  natural  that  some  of  the  ladies 
of  her  present  residence  (the  Royal  Haram)  should 
insit  her ;  no  less  to  congratulate  and  to  compliment 
her,  than  to  enoige  a  sliare  in  her  good  graces,  and 
to  commence  that  friendship  whicn  may  hereafter 
prove  valuable  and  pleasant  to  both  parties.  The 
Queen  Mother  of  the  Bridegroom  perhaps  heads 
this  group. 

RMeived  onnion,  founded  on  a  pretty  general  tra- 
dition, has  called  the  prince,  Solomon,  kmg  of  Isra- 
el ;  and  trsdition  almost,  or  altogether  equally  general, 
has  called  the  princess,  his  Egyptian  spouse,  the 
daughter  of  Phanoh.  As  we  acquiesce  in  this  opin- 
ion, we  pass  it  with  this  slight  mention  only. 

Of  tiu  place  where  the  actum  passes. — ^The  place  is 
the  city  of  David.  This  will  follow,  in  some  de- 
pee,  firom  the  mention  already  made  of  the  parties ; 
out  fiirther  proof  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  this 
connection,  1  Kings  liL  1.     Solomon  made  affinity 


with  Pharaoh,  king  of  E^pt,  and  took  Phaiaoh'a 
daughter,  and  brought  her  irUo  the  City  of  David, 
untuhe  had  made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house. 
Solomon  made  also  a  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter," 
1  Kings  viL  8. — *^  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  up  outqf 
the  CiTT  OF  David,  to  the  house  which  Solomon  had 
built  for  her,"  1  Bangs  ix.  24.  From  these  passa^ 
it  is  clear,  that  Solomon  lodged  his  bride  in  the  city 
of  David,  directly  as  he  receioed  her;  consequently  at 
the  time  descried  in  this  poem.  Tracing  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  the  city  {or  palace)  of  David,  we 
find  it  connects  on  one  side  with  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  on  the  other  side  it  is  surrounded  by  the  open 
country,  the  hills,  &c.  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  in- 
ternal distribution,  we  are  not  to  imamne,  was  wholly 
like  that  of  a  city ;  that  is,  a  series  orstreets  through- 
out, leading  fit>m  end  to  end ;  but  comprising  the 
palace  of  David,  its  courts  and  appurtenances,  the 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  belonging  to  that 
place,  in  various  and  irregular  forms.  If  there  were  a 
few  continued  lines  of  houses  in  it,  they  might  be 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  say,  t9  where  the 
iron  gate  is  marked  in  our  plan ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
perq;>icuity,  we  shall  admit  (but  without  believing  it) 
that  I,  K,  L,  M,  were  streets,  or  other  buildings ;  ana 
further,  where  the  wall  of  the  present  city  passes,  we 
shall  suppose  a  pile  of  buildings,  the  puace  of  Dap 
vid ;  havmg  one  firont  toward  Jenisalem,  and  another 
tovrard  the  sardens,  into  which  the  rest  of  the  ground 
was  formed.  These  prdens,  thus  occupying  fuU 
half  the  area  of  the  city  of  David,  or  the  whole  of 
what  is  marked  fiioiita^  Sion  on  our  plan,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  amply  furnished  with  the  most  ad- 
mured  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  eveivreens,  &c. ;  with 
water,  m  baons,  streams,  and  fountains;  with  a 
smoodi-mowed  sward  of  the  most  vivid  green,  that 
is,  grass ;  and  with  a  variety  of  flowers  in  pots,  vases, 
&c. ;  in  short,  with  whatever  of  decoration  art  and 
expense  could  procure ;  and  the  whole  so  disposed 
as  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  win- 
dows, balconies,  guleries,  pavilions,  and  internal 
walks  of  the  palace.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  unless  we 
observe  how  fitly  the  risings  and  hills  of  mount  Sion 
were  adapted  to  communicate  pleasure,  by  views  of 
them,  (that  is,  being  looked  towards^)  and  by  the  situa- 
tions they  afibrded  for  prospects ;  (that  is,  being  looked 
from ;)  also,  what  is  implied  in  these  risings,  the  hol- 
lows, dells,  &c.  their  counterparts,  which  yielded  at 
once  both  coolness  and  shadow,  we  shall  lose  the 
sati^bction  arising  from  several  of  the  allusions  in 
the  poem :  these  hillocks,  then,  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind.  We  must  add  the  supposition  of  various 
gates  around  this  enclosure,  some  communicating 
with  the  town,  others  with  the  country ;  all  of  them 
more  or  less  guarded  by  proper  officers  and  attend- 
ants. We  must  also  include  in  our  ideas  of  the  pal- 
ace, that  king  Solomon  himself  resided  in  a  part  of 
it;  say,  for  custinction  sake,  the  part  below  e:  and 
his  Bride,  her  mother,  and  attendants,  lodged  in 
another  part  of  it ;  say  the  part  above  e.  These 
parts  of  tne  same  palace  may  easily  be  understood  as 
poesessinff  a  ready  communication  with  each  other: 
some  of  mem  were  surrounded  by  corridors ;  others 
were  open  pavilions,  or  colonnades,  according  to  the 
nature  and  composition  of  a  royal  residence  in  the 
East,  and  adimted  to  the  various  purposes  of  the 
apartments.  Add  guards— former  residents— proper 
officers — servants,  &c. 
Thus  we  have  stated  our  notions  of  the  time,  the 

Slace,  the  persons,  of  this  conversation  poem.    We 
esire  die  reader  to  transport  himself  and  his  con- 
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ceptioiu  into  the  palace  of  the  highlv-favored  king 
of  Israel ;  to  make  one  among  those  honored  wkh  a 
station  in  the  train  of  Solomon,  when  his  betrothed 
spouse,  newly  arrived  from  Egypt,  with  her  mother, 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  wnich  the  superb  Pha- 
raoh himself  could  depute  to  affgrandize  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  beholders.  Egypt  was  at  this  time 
in  its  glory,  as  to  riches  and  power ;  and  Solomon 
was  rising  into  the  greatest  repute  for  magnificence, 
and  into  a  proverbial  fame  for  wisdom.  Thus  in- 
troduced, let  us  attend  the  conversations  of  these  il- 
lustrious lovers ;  but  let  us  remember  that  they  are 
expressed  and  transmitted  in  the  energetic,  the  im- 
passioned, the  figurative  language  of  poetry,  of  east- 
em  poetry ;  comprised  in  metaphors,  easy,  familiar, 
and  even  constant,  in  the  place  and  country  where 
we  hear  them ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  gaUantry  at- 
tending a  courtship-conversation  is  (by  usage)  in- 
cluded in  them ;  ana  that  the  promptitude  of  the  rep- 
artee to  such  allusions,  metaphors,  similes,  compar- 
isons, &c.  is  accepted  as  no  small  test  of  the  spright- 
ly wit,  felicity  of  fancy,  readiness  of  reply,  ana  men- 
tal dexterity,  of  the  persons  between  whom  they  pass. 

AUegorical  meantng  qf  the  poem, — Upon  this  topic 
Mr.  Taylor  merely  suggests,  that  the  Song  may  al- 
legorize the  umon  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
churches.  The  Jewish  church,  in  that  view,  would  be 
die  Bride^oom,  which  (1.)  resides  at  Jerusalem,  (2.) 
whose  chief,  and  whose  prolocutor,  is  the  Messiah, 
(3.)  whose  dignity  is  superior.  The  Gentile  church 
would  be,  (1.)  fit>m  a  distance,  (2.)  new  in  this  inti- 
mate relation,  (3.)  swarthy  in  some  respects,  yet  fair 
in  others,  (4.)  modest,  yet  affectionate ;  elegant,  vet 
rustic ;  (5.)  willinff  to  yield  obedience,  property,  &,c, 
to  her  lord.  (6.)  This  union  would  naturallv  be  re- 
ferred to  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  but,  (7.)  there 
would  be  many  countries  not  directly  informed  of 
his  coming;  may  these  be  the  litde  sister  not  yet 
.  mature  in  p^son  ? — ^And  to  close  the  whole,  (8.)  may 
the  absence  of  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Gentile  church  for  his  re- 
turn, with  which  the  poem  closes,  be  in  any  wav 
related  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  or  allude  to  the  still 
expecting  Hebrews,  and  the  stiu  immature  heathen  ? 

The  rMuier  will  remember,  that  Mr.  Taylor's  at- 
tempt professes  to  illustrate  by  pUdes ;  no  other  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is  to  be  expectea  in  it,  than  what  plates 
can  illustrate ;  and  indeed  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  not  till 
AFTER  the  verbal  rendering  vs  clearly  established, 
any  more  elevated  import  should  be  constructed 
upon  it.  Neither  is  the  reader  to  expect  critical  re- 
marks, variations  of  versions,  MSS.,  &c.  The  ob- 
ject is  only  arrangement. 


TIME. 


PLACE. 


Arransement. 

At^  and  (tfUr,  the  Bride's  recent  ar- 
rived Jrom  Egypt, 

The  itfjiRRiAOE  Week:  six  dove 
prevunu  to  the  completion  qf  tkc 
marriage ;  the  sixth  day  being  the 
day  of  marriage.  Each  day  dS- 
ffiaed  into  two  eclogues,  MoRifiNO 
and  EvENiHo;  except  the  sixths 
tokieh  is  Moriting  only. 

Time  of  the  year :  SpRiifo. 

A  Palace  of  Solomon  in  Judea ; 
with  its  haram^  gardens,  fyc,  that 
is,  the  CiTT  of  David,  aifjaeentto 
Jerusalem. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


Bride. 


Ladies 


Bride. 

Ladies. 

Bride. 

Ladies 


Bride. 

Ladies. 

Bride. 


Ladies. 
Bride. 


Ladies. 


First  Dat.    Eclogue  I. 

MoRlfllfO. 

TTie  Bride's  pador  and  {qKtrhnents 
in  the  haram. 

Bride.  Ladies  qf  &ie  haranh  or 
Queen  Mother,  visiting  ihe 
Bride,  to  compliment  and  to  ac- 
company her. 

May  he  salute  me  with  af^tionate 
salutations!  (1) 

Or,  May  he  ^nk  me  worthy  to  re- 
ceive his  addresses — his  compli- 
ments qf  kindness. 

Yes,  most  certainly; — Expect,  as- 
suredlv,  his  kindut  addresses. 

So  mucn  are  thy  (2)  love-fevom 
excellences  above  wine. 

By  the  exquisite  odor  of  thy  per- 
fiimes 

(Like  perfume  widely  diffused  is 
thy  renown  for  beauty.) 

The  virgins*  anections  are  concili- 
ated to  thee. 

Pray  lead  the  way — [(3)  precede  me ; 
go  before  me,] 

.  .  .  .  O  no,— -We  follow  m  thy 
train  [dose  after  thee,] 

The  kinff  hath  introduced  me  into 
his  palace  [(4)  Haram,  cheanber.l 

We  shall  be  happy  and  rejoice  in 
thee: 

We  shall  commemorate  thy  love- 
favors  more  than  wine : 

Most  consummately  shall  we  love 
thee: 

Or,  With  perfect  integrity  shall  we 
love  thee. 

I  am  swarthy 

But    attractive — [enraging] 

swarthy,  O  ye  dau^ters  of 

Jerusalem, 

As  the  tents  of  Kedar ! 

attraetive — as  the  tent-cur- 

tsins  of  Solomon ! 

Do  not  too  accurately  scrutinize 
my  swarthiness, 

For  indeed  the  sun  hath  darted  his 
direct  ra^'s  upon  me. 

The  sons  of  my  mother  treated  me 
contemptuously;  (5) 

They  appointed  me  (6)  inspect* 
ress  or  the  (7)  fruiteries  [or- 
chards;] 

But  my  fruitery — my  own — I  have 
not  mspected. 

Tell  me,  O  thou  beloved  of  my  (8) 
heart  [person,]  where  thou  feedest 
thyjlockj 

Where  thou  makest  it  to  repose  at 
noon: 

For  why  should  I  be  like  a  rover, 
[a  straggler  in  conftcsion^ 

Beiside  ue  flocks  of  thy  compan- 
ions? 

If  indeed  thou  ^ouldest  not  know 
of  thyself, 

O  most  (9)  elegant  of  women ! 

Trace  thou  thy  way  along  the  tracks 
of  the  flock; 
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Or  feed  thou  thy  kids  bende  the 
shepherdB*  tents. 

FuisT  Dat.    EcLoeux  IL 

EvKNUfO. 

Bnde*s  PaHar. 
Beide  and  her  Attendants. 
BRiDBeaooif  and  kia  Atteitdaiits* 
Ladies  ^if  the  Haram* 


BuDEeROOM. 


Ladies;  or 

BuDEeEOOM*8 

CoMPAiiioirs. 
Bride,  [fltide) 


Beidesroom. 


Bride. 


Bridboroom. 


Bridj 


To  a  chief  (rider)  in  the  cavaky  of 
Pharaoh, 

(10)  Have  I .  compared  thee,  my 
•consort. 

Thy  cheeks  are  90  elegantly  deco- 
rated with  bauds  of  pcaris ; 

Thy  neck  is  so  re^dendent  with  col- 
lets of  genu, 
^We  mil  make   for   thee  golden 
>     bands, 
3  With  spotted  edges  of  silver. 

While  the  king  is  surrounded  by  his 
(11)  circle 

My  spikenard  difiuses  delightful 
fragrance. 

A  scent-bag  of  balsam  is  my  love 
tome. 

In  my  bosom  he  shall  constantly 
rest: 

A  cluster  of  Al-Henna  (12)  is  my 
beloved  to  me. 

[Qf^l-Henna]  mm  the  plantations 
of  En-oedi. 

Behotdf  thou  art  elegant,  m  thy  iatUj 
my  consort! 

Behold,  thou  art  elegant!  Thine 
eyes  are  Doves ! 

Behold,  thou  art  (13]  magnificent, 
my  associate  friend ; 

How  delightful,  how  exquisitely 
green  [orjlowery]  is  our  (14)  car- 
pet coverti^/ 

The  beams  of  thy  palaces  are  ce- 
dars! 

Their  ornamental  inlayings  are  firs ! 
(15  frniiim,  or  hruskm,  q.  Cwnes  ?) 

1  am  a  rose  of  the  men 

field: 

A  lily  of  the  mtrt  valley. 

As  the  lily  among  thorns, 

80  is  my  consort  among  the  maid- 
ens. 

As  the  citron-tree  ammig  the  wild 
underwood, 

So  is  my  associate  firiend  among 
the  youths. 


Brioeorooii  Aovm^  rdirtd*    Bride  boUl;  or  (16) 
tptakxng  to  the  Ladies. 

Bjude.'  When  I  delight  in  his   (17)  deep 

shadow,  and  sit  down  beneath  it. 
And  his  firuit  is  dehcious  to  my 

taste; — 
When  he  introduces  me  into  his 

house  of  wine, 
And   *<  Affection**   is   his    banner 

bright-blazing  above  me ; 
When  he  cheers  me  with  refireshing 

cordials, 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 


Bride. 


Brideoroom, 

eveakingto 

Bride. 


Tohia  Cbm- 

__      • 

panuntt 
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And  revives  me  with  Jragrand  (18) 

citrons ; 

(I  am  so  wounded  to  fUnting  by 

affection  \\ 
When  his  left  arm  is  under  my 

head, 
And    his    right    arm     embraces 

me; 

I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Je- 
rusalem, 
By  the  iiarUinr  antelopes,  by  the 

tiamd  deer  of  the  field. 
If  ye  disturb,  if  ye  discompose  this 

complete  af^tion. 
Till  [c^tdum]  herself  deaure  it ! 

Secoitd  Day.    Eclogue  I. 

Morning,  taarly, 

Bridfa  chamber.    Bride  at  her  (1) 

window  hears  the  [hunting  homj 

fyc.  ?]  musie  of  her  bdovedj  wiy 

Mrly  in  the  moming. 
Bride,  her  Attendants. 
Bridegroom,  bdow, 
Brideoroom's  Coktanions,  mi  at- 

tendancty  withm  hearing. 


The  (2)  mumc  [sounds]  of  my  be- 
loved! 

Behold,  he  himself  a{mroaches ! 

Lightly  traversing  the  hills, 

PkeUy  bounding  over  the  riang 
grounds. 

My  beloved  is  swift  like  an  ante- 
lope, or  a  fiiwn ! 

Behold  him  stop|Hng  [(3)  seatedf 
plaeedf]  in  his  (4)  carriage ; 

Looking  throufffa  the  apertures; 
(5)  [iffindowsy] 

Gleaming  between  the  blinds !  (6) 
[lattices  ;1 

My  beloved  addresses  me,  and  says, 

''Kise,  my  consort,  my  charmer, 
and  come  away ; 

For  lo !  the  winter  is  over,  the  rains 
are  passed,  are  gone, 

The  flowers  appear  in  the  meads, 

The  singing-time  [of  the  nightin- 
gaU]  is  come, 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  re- 
echoes in  our  grounds : 

The  fi^-tree  forwards  into  sweet- 
ness Its  swelling  fruit, 

And  the  vines  advance  into  fira- 
ffrsxkce  their  just  setting  grapes. 

Anse,  my  consort,  my  charmer, 
and  come  away ! 

My  dove  (7)  hid  in  the  clefb  of  the 
rocks, 

Concealed  in  the  fissures  of  the 
clifis, 

Show  me  thy  (8)  swelling  neck 
[turgid  cropj] 

Let  me  hear  thy  [cooing]  call ;  (9) 

For  sweet  is  thy  call. 

And  thy  swelling  neck  Is  beauti- 
ful." 

*<  Catch  the  jackals,  the  titde  jack- 
als which  damage  our  fiuit- 
eriee 
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Ere  their  prodnetioiit  come  to  nm- 

oiri^. 
[Or,  ffkiU  ttiy  have  tender frmU.y 

BuDKo&ooK  heing  vfUhdrawn, 

BftiDX.  My  beloTed  k  mine,  and  I  am  hiB ! 

(10) 

Feeding  among  lilies! 

When  the  day  bfeezea,  when  the 
lengthening  shadows  glimmer, 

Then  return,  then,  my  beloved, 
show  thyself  like  the  antelope, 

Or  the  young  hart,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Bother  (11)  [crageJ] 


Second  Dat.    Eclooce  IL 


TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 

BUDB. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 

praisoNS. 


Very  laU  in  the  EvsNiifO. 

Bna^e  apmimenL 

Bride,  nla^  (or  mft  fht  Lambs  ^ 

Bedined  on  my  so&  till  dusky  ni^t 

I  lookarowuL 
I  seek  him-^e  beloved  of  my 

heart: 
[Or,  I  haoe  mnugki   all   Ae  long 

I  seek  him — but  I  find  him  not 
What  if  I  rise  now,  and  take  a  turn 

[a  rmmd\  in  the  city,  (13) 
In  the  streets,  in  the  squares : 
Seeking  him — the  beloved  of  my 

heart? 

I  fiM^  seek  him,  but  not  find  him. 
What  if  the  watchmen,  going  their 

rounds  through  all  the  city,  find 

me? 
''Have  ye  seen  him — the  beloved 

of  mv  heart  T* 
Ishmda  aek  qf  them : — I  might  oak 

in  vaifu 
But,  what  if,  passing  ever  so  little  a 

v?ay  beyond  them, 
I  find  hun— the   beloved  of  my 

heart  ?^ 
I  would  clasp  him,  I  would  not  let 

him  ffo; 
Until  I  had  brought  him  to  the 

house  of  my  mother. 
To   the  iq[Mtftment  of  my  parent 

htret^, 
nen  wuUL  I  adjure  you,  O  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  etarUviu^  antelopes,  by  the 

Umid  deer  ofthe  field. 
If  ye  disturb,  if  ye  discompose  this 

complete  affection, 
TiU  [Afftdwn]  herself  desire  it! 

Thiiu)  Dat.    Ecloous  L 

MounNo. 
jOrufe'feAoM&er-tvmdbw ;  looking  to- 

wardeiht  country, 
BaiDE,  and  her  Attehdaitts  iff  the 

Harwn;    looking    through    (he 

window. 


Bmdx*  {above) 


(1)  What  is  that,  coming  up  finom 
the  common  fields, 


Ladies,  or 
Attkhdants. 


Liks  a  vasi  (2)  column  of  smoke? 

Fuming  with  balsams  and  fiankin- 
cense. 

Surpassing  aV  powden  of  the  per- 
fimier. 

That  is  the  (3)  palanquin  q»pio- 
priale  to  S01.OKON  himself  I 

Sixty  stout  men  surround  it ; 

The  stoutest  heroes  of  Israel ; 

Every  one  of  them  grasping  a 
sword;  every  one  or  them  ex- 
pert at  arms; 

Ready  on  his  thigh  the  sword  of 
the  commander, 

[A  ehitf,  (4)  fearUu]  finom  fear  in 
the  night 

Superuir  to  fear  at  aU  Hmee, 

A  nuptial  puanquin  hath  king  Solo- 
mon made  for  himself? 

Oyee!  He  hath  made  (5)  of  Leba- 
non-wood [cedar]  its  piUars; 

Of  silver  its  top  covering  [canopy;] 

Of  sold  its  lower  carriage ; 

With  purple  [are^gamefij  its  middle 
part  \jloor]  is  spread, 

A  ftaresMit  from  the  daugfatan  of  Je- 
rusalem* 

Go  forth,  O  daughters  of  Zion,  and 
behold  king  Solomon 

Weanntp  the  (6)  head-circlet  with 
which  his  mother  encircled  him 

In  the  day  of  his  espousals, 

In  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his 
heart 


Brideoroom  (7)  having  seen  fte  face,  or  permm,  of 
his  Bride,  for  ^fbnt  time,  from  a  ifutafice— tnei- 
denJtaUy  at  her  window— by  meam  qfthie  vitit,  takes 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  praise  her  beauty. 


Bride. 

Ladies,  or 
Attend  ANTt. 


Bride. 


Brideoroom. 

(beiow) 


Behold,  thou  art  elegant,  my  con- 
sort, behold,  thou  art  elegant ! 

Tliine  eyes  are  doves  peering  be- 
tween thy  (8)  locks : 

Thy  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goatSL  f  9) 

Long-haired  glistering  goats    [oe- 
scending]  at  mount  Gilead  ; 

Thy  teeth  like  a  shorn  flock  (10)  qf 
sneep, 

Coming  up  on  (11)  mount  Cassius. 

All  of  them  twins  to  each  other ! 

And  not  one  has  lost  its  fellow 
twin. 

Like  a  braid  of  scarlet  are  thy  lips ; 

And  the  organ  of  thy  voice  [mom] 
is  loveliness. 

Blushing  (12)  like  the  inner  part  of 
a  piece  of  pomegranate 

Is  thy  cheek  [fem^]  beneath  thy 
locks  * 

WhiU  (13)  like  the  tower  ef  David 
is  thy  neck, 

(14)  Built  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence ; 

A  thousand  shields  are  suspended 
around  it,  a»  trophies  of  conquest, 

AU  of  them  arms  of  dignity  of 
valiant  heroes. 

Thy  (15)  two  nipples  ere  like  two 
twin  favnis  of  tne  antelope, 

Nibbling  lily  flowvra. 


CANTICLES 


[»] 


TIME. 
PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


When  the  day  breezei,  when  the 

knglheninp  idiadowe  glimmer, 
I  wilTviflit  the  mountain  of  balMm, 
The  hill  of  frankincense. 

THimn  Bat.    Eclogue  IL 

Evening. 

Bride^s  parhr;  inuhiekher'LAmmB^ 

ifc.  are  in  wdting. 
Bridbgroov,  aecompanUd  by  At- 

TE1VDANT8,  viaUing  Mm  Bride. 


Beidegroom. 


BRinR. 


Bridegroom. 


Bridk. 


Thou  art  my  entire  elegance,  my 

consort, 
Not  a  hlemish  ia  in  thee. 
Be  of  my  party  (16)  to  Lebanon, 

my  spouae, 
Accompany  me  to  Lebanon,  come : 
See  the  prospect  from  the  head  of 

Amanah, 
From  the  head  of  Shenir,  and  of 

Hermon, 
From  Lions'  Haunts,  from  Pan- 
ther Mountains. 
Thou  hast  (17)  carried  off  captive 

my  heart,  my  sister,  spouse,  (19) 

[partner.]  Thou  hast  carried  off 

captive  my  heart,  [literaUy^  Thou 

hak  dishearied  me.] 
By  one  (18)  «a&y  of  thine  eyes. 
By  one  link  [of  the  chaineUe]  of  thy 

neck. 
How  handsome  are  thy  love-fiivors, 

my  sister,  my  spouse !  (19)  [he- 

irMed] 
How   exquisite   are   thy   love-fa- 

von! 
How  much  beyond  wine ! 
And  the  fragrance   of  thine   es- 

Bonees! — 
Beyond  all  aromatics ! 
Sweemess — as  liquid  [  ocijml  honey 

drops,  such  drop  thy  lips,  [«peecA] 

O spouse: 
[Bee]  honey  and  milk  are  under 

thy  tongue : 
And  the  scent  of  thy  gsmieiitB  is 

the  sweet  scent  of  ceaar. 
A  garden  locked  up  is  my  sister, 

spouse, 
A  sprinff  atriedy  locked  up,  a  foun- 
tain aoady  sealed. 
Thy  plants  are  shoots  of  Paradise : 
[Or^  Jhmmd  thee  shoot  plmU§  of 

Para£9e.  (90)] 
Pomegranates,  with  delicious  fruits ; 
Tbejragra^   beni»,   with    the 

nards, 
(91)  The  nard,  and  the  crocus. 
And  sweet-scented  reed,  and  cinna- 
mon; 
With  every  tree  of  incense ; 
The  balsam  and  the  aloe ;  (22) 
With  every  prime  aromadc 
Thou  founttdn  of  gardens!   thou 

source  of  living  waters ! 
7%m  source  tf  streams — even  of 

Lebanon  streams  I 
North  wind,  awake !  (but  (23)  sink, 

thou  sotitfaeni  gale) 


Bridxgroov. 


Tohis 
Companions. 
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Blow  on  my  garden,  waft  aimiad 

its  fragrances, 
Then  let  my  beloved  come  Into  hia 

garden. 
And  teste  the  fruits  which  he  praises 

as  his  delicacies ! 
I  am  (24)  come  into  my  garden,  mjr 

sister,   spouse,    [betnShedf  troth- 

jdight.] 
I  gather  my  balsam  with  my  aro- 
matics, 
I  eat  my  liquid  honey  with  my  firm 

honey, 
I  drink  my  wine  with  my  milk. 
Eat,  mv  companions :  dnnk,  drink 

deeply. 
My  associate  firiends ! 


Fourth  Dat.    Eclogue  I. 


TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


Bride, 

relating  a 
dream  to 
her  visitors. 


MoRNINGv 

Brides  chamber. 

Bride  and  her  Attendants  : 

Ladies  qf  the  Haram, 

I  was  sleeping,  (1)  but  my  [hemi^ 

imagination  was  avrake : 
ffhen  methought  I  heard 
The  (2)  voice  [souiufl  of  my  be- 
loved, knocking,  ana  sajring: 
"Open  to  me !  my  sister !  my  consort  I 
My  dove !  my  perfect !  [or  trnmaeu- 

late  beauty  n 
For  my  heaa  is  excessively  fiUed 

with  dew, 
My  locks  vrith  the   drops  of  the 

ni^t" 
But  i  answered : 
^  I  have  put  off  my  vest ; 
How  can  I  put  it  on  ? 
I  have  washed  my  feet ; 
How  can  I  soil  them  ?^ 
My  beloved  put  his  hand  to  open 

the  door  by  the  lock,  (3) 
( — ^My  heart  in  its  (4)  chamber  pal-  ^ 

pitated  on  account  of  him ! 
I  rose  to  open  to  my  beloved, 
( — ^My  hand  dropped  balsam,  and 

my  fingera  self-nowing  balsam. 
On  the  handles  of  the  lock ;) 

I  did  open  to  my  beloved ; 

But  my  beloved  was  turned  away 

— was  gone — 
( — ^My  soul  [personf  cffeetion]  sprung 

forwards  to  meet  his  address.] 
I  sou{^t  him,  but  could  not  nnd 

him; 
I  called  him,  but  he  answered  me 

not. 
The  watchmen  going  their  rounds 

in  the  city  discovered  me. 
They  struck  me,  they  wounded  me ; 
They  snatched  my  deep  veil  itself 

from  off  me, 
Those  surly  keepers  of  the  walls ! 
I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

If  ye  should  find  my  beloved^ 

What  should  ye  tell  him ! — 
—That  I  am  wounded  lo  laiiitiBg 

by  Affection. 
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deftftt  of  Sisera,  (Judg.  v.)  and  Judith  after  the  de- 
feat of  Holoferneii,  Judith  zvL  Hannah,  the  mother 
of  Samuel,  and  king  Uezekiah,  returned  thanks  to 
God  in  solemn  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  1  Sam*  ii. 
Isa.  zxxviiL  9.  The  Canticles,  composed  by  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  by  Zachariah,  and  by  old  Simeon,  are  of 
the  same  nature.  In  1  Kings  iv.  33,  we  read  that 
Solomon  composed  1005  songs  or  verses ;  but  we 
have  only  remaining  his  Song  of  Songs. 

Caivticles,  the  Book  of,  [the  Song  of  Song9y)  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  composed  by  Solo- 
mon, and  It  is  believed  on  occasion  of  bis  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Egypt's  daughter.  According  to 
most  commentators,  it  is  a  continued  aUegory,  in 
which  a  divine  and  spiritual  marriage  between  the 
Redeemer  and  his  church  is  expressed. 

Seven  nights  and  seven  days  are  distinctly  marked 
in  this  song,  (because  weddings  among  the  Hebrews 
were  celebrated  seven  days,)  and  it  relates  poetically 
ate  transactions  of  each  day.  The  Hebrews,  appre- 
hending it  might  be  understood  grossly,  forbade  the 
reading  of  it  by  any  person  before  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  church  generally,  as  well  as  the  synago^e, 
received  this  book  as  canonical  To  the  objection, 
that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  cited  it,  and 
that  the  name  of  God  is  not  found  in  it,  it  is  answer- 
ed, that  there  are  several  other  sacred  books  which 
our  Saviour  has  not  quoted ;  and  that  in  an  allegory, 
in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  concealed  under  the 
figure  of  a  husband,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  expressed  by  his  proper  name ;  it  would  then,  in 
fact,  cease  to  t)e  an  allegoiy. 

[There  is,  perhaps,  no  book  in  the  whole  Bible 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tion as  the  Canticles.  All  these  different  modes, 
however,  mKy  be  arranged  under  three  classes: — (l.j 
One  class  of  interpreters  regard  the  hookas  founaea 
on  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish  people,  and 
they  find  in  every  figure  a  reference  to  some  particu- 
lar event  in  Jewish  history.  According  to  these,  the 
whole  book  is  an  aDegorical,  figurative  history  of  the 
divine  government  in  respect  to  the  nation  of  Israel. 
This  mode  of  interpretation  we  find  among  the  Jews 
as  early  as  there  are  any  traces  of  the  lx>ok  itself. 
Indeed,  Jesus  the  son  of  Slrach  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed it,  200  years  before  Christ,  when  he  praises 
Solomon  for  having  composed  dark  parables,  Ec- 
cles.  xlvii.  13 — 17.  These  are  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  for  the  Proverbs  are 
separately  mentioned. — (2.)  According  to  a  second 
mode  of  interpretation,  which  has  been  current  in 
the  Christian  church  in  all  ages,  Christ  is  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  the  Canticles.  This  mode  assumes 
two  forms ;  in  both,  Christ  is  assumed  as  the  Lover  or 
Bridegroom ;  but  the  Beloved,  or  the  Bride,  is  in  one 
the  wnole  Christian  church,  and  in  the  other,  each 
individual  Christian  soul.  Many  have  sought  to  com- 
bine these  two  modifications.— -(3.)  A  third  class  of 
interpreters  suppose  the  book  to  contain  throughout 
a  description  of  earthly  love.  This  view  has  sprung 
up  and  gained  admittance  chiefly  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  From  that  time  onward  it 
obtained  very  genenu  currency,  and  was  supported 
in  a  great  variety  of  modifications.  One  sought  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  book,  by  maintaining  it  to 
be  a  description  of  a  happy  wedded  life,  or  a  defence 
of  mono|pmy;  another  affirmed,  it  was  worthy 
of  admission  mto  the  canon,  although  it  might  only 
describe  a  chaste,  un wedded  love.  One  invented  this 
hiatory, — another  that, — ^in  order  by  this  means  to  be 
able  to  explain  the  poem;  and  where  all  this  fell 


short,  they  had  recourse  to  dreams.  One  declared 
the  whole  to  be  a  collection  of  unconnected  poetical 
finagments;  another  undertook  to  point  out  a  plan 
running  through  the  whole.  The  reproach,  there- 
fore, of  arbiirarv  interpretation,  which  the  followera 
of  the  hteral  and  physical  interpretation  have  so  ofien 
brought  against  those  of  the  other  classes,  became  of 
their  want  of  unanimity,  falls,  with  equal  weight,  upon 
themselves ;  for  there  are  no  two  of  them  who  ac- 
cord with  one  another  in  their  views.  Both  of  the 
two  firat  classes  of  interpretera  harmonize  with  each 
other  in  this  respect,  that  they  reoard  the  Canticles 
as  the  description  of  a  spiritual  relation  by  means  of 
figures  drawn  fit>m  sensible  objects. 

In  order  to  show  the  pouUnlity  of  such  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  book  in  question,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  it  is  neither  unworthy  of  God,  nor  at  all 
at  variance  with  the  usual  manner  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  express  a  spiritual  relation  through  such 
sensible  figures.  God  himself,  when  he  addresses 
mankind  through  his  prophets  and  through  his  Son, 
employs  such  figures  and  expressions  as  are  drawn 
from  human  relations.  He  calls  himself  a  Father  and 
a  Shepherd ;  he  describes  his  love  towards  them,  in 
order  to  express  its  strength,  under  the  metaphor  of 
wedded  love ;  he  speaks  of  longings  and  pinmgs,  of 
sorrow  on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  and  of  jealousy. 
Thus,  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
die  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish  people  is  ex- 
hibited in  fiffurativo  language,  borrowed  from  the 
relation  of  a  lover  to  his  beloved,  L  e.  of  a  bridegroom 
to  his  bride,  of  a  husband  to  his  wife,  etc.  ui  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  Israel  was  a  bride ;  when  the 
nation  at  Sinai  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with 
Jehovah,  it  was  married  to  him ;  eveir  subsequent 
falling  away  to  idolatry  is  represented  as  adultery 
and  ^mication ;  and  every  return  to  God,  as  the  tak- 
ing back  of  one  divorced.  See  Isa.  liv.  5 ;  Ixii.  5 : 
Jer.  iii.  1 :  Ezek.  xvL  xxiii :  John  iii.  29 :  Rom.  vii: 
Eph.  V :  1  Cor.  xL 

In  respect  to  the  provridy  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  book  as  shall  give  a  spiritual  character  of 
this  kind  to  the  representations  contained  in  it,  there 
are  several  considerations  which  go  to  show  that 
such  an  allegorical  interpretation  is  here  the  only 
correct  one.  The  first  reason  is  drawn  from  external 
circumstances,  and  is  of  some  importance.  Among 
a  people  who  hold  so  much  to  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition as  do  the  Jcavs,  wc  are  not  at  liberty  wholly  to 
neglect  such  tradition ;  although  we  cannot  receive 
it  as  of  any  decisive  authority.  Now,  all  the  Jewish 
teachers,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledf^  of  their 
writings,  are  uniformly  of  one  accord  in  giving  to  the 
Canticles  an  allegorical  interpretation.  In  doine  this, 
they  every  where  appeal  to  tradition  ;  of  which  the 
principal  witness  is  the  Chaldee  translator.  We  can- 
not here  pursue  the  testimony  any  further ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  those  who  made  the  collec- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  followed, 
in  respect  to  this  nook,  the  allegorical  method  of  in- 
terpretation. Even  a  hasty  fflance  at  these  writings 
shows  that  it  could  not  have  oeen  the  object  of  those 
who  collected  them,  to  include  all  ^e  remains  of  the 
Hebrew  national  literature.  They  had  constantly  in 
view  the  Hebrew  theocracjfj  and  admitted  into  their 
collection  only  that  which  had  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  God  stood  towards  the  Hebrew  nation, 
— ^that  which,  either  as  history,  prediction,  the  out 
gushii>gs  of  devotion,  or  as  doctrmal  instruction,  was 
adapted  to  quicken  the  theocratic  feeling  and  pro- 
mote a  godly  life.    In  receiving,  therefore,  the  book 
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'O  daughter  of  [liberalitt]  (2) 

princes !  [pouring  ont] 
[i.  e.  O  Wttral  moarder  qf  ingtmd' 

ty  and  merit] 
The  (3)  selve-edses  Wetuma]  of  thy 
drawers  are  nke  (5)  open-work, 

[ptNKXD,] 

The  performance  of  excellent  hands! 
Thy  (6)  girdle-clasp  is  a  round 

goblet, 
(7)  Rich  in  mingled  wine : 
Tny  [bodice]  IxMy-vxsT  is  a  sheaf 

of  wheat, 
Bound  about  with  lilies : 
Th^  two  IS)  nipples  are  two  twin 

mwns  of  tne  antelope, 
Fteding  among  Wiies. 
Thy  neck  is  &e  an  ivory  tower : 

TUne  eyes  [(^irlb  wOh  aiSfivm]  are 
like  the  fish-pools  in  Heshoon, 

(9) 

Bv  the  gate  of  Beth-rabbim : 

Thy  nose  is  like  the  tower  of  Leba- 
non, 

(10)  Which  looketh  toward  Damas- 
cus: 

Thy  heBd-dreaa  upon  thee  resem- 
bles (11)  Cannel; 

And  the  tresses  of  thy  hair  are  like 
(13)  Aregamen ! 

The  kinff  is  (13)  entangled  in  these 
meanderinfis !  (14)  [foldings ; 
plaiHngt ;  tntricacies,] 

Fifth  Dat.    Eclogue  II. 

Eyeniko. 

Bride^a  ^poHor ;   wOh  Ladies,  &c. 

inwaikng. 
BaiDBeaooM  visiting  his  Bride. 


BaiDEoaooM. 


Beihe. 


BaroEOKOOM. 


How  beautifiil,  and  how  rapturous, 
O  love,  art  thou  in  delights ! 

Thy  very  (15)  stature  equlils  the 
palm; 

And  thy  breasts  resemble  its  clus- 
ters: 

I  said,  I  would  climb  this  palm. 

And  would  clasp  its  branches : 

Now  riiall  thy  bosom  be  odor^erotis 
as  clusters  of  grapes. 

And  the  sweetness  of  thy  breath 
like  the  ftamnce  of  citrons. 

Yes,  thv  [palaUi\  (16)  address  re- 
sembles exquisite  wine,  [eor- 
dial.] 

(17)  Goinj^  as  a  love-favor  to  asso- 
ciate friends,  to  consummate  m- 
tegritiesoflove, 

[or,  to  friends  tehose  stanch  friend- 
skip  has  been  qften  experieneedJ] 

It  might  make  the  very  lips  of  the 
aleepinff  \ofage]  to  discourse. 

I  am  my  beloved's, (18) 

And  toward  me  are  his  desires, 

[or,  And  my  dependence  is  vpon 
atiii.j 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  out 
into  the  fields. 

Let  us  abide  in  the  villages, 
33 


BaiDE. 


Bmdeoroom. 
Bride. 


TIME. 

PLACE. 
PERSONS. 


Attendaivts 
at  (he  House. 


Bbideoboom. 


Bride. 


CANTICliSS 

We  wm  rise  early  to  inspect  the 

vineyards, 
Whether  the   vine  be  sotting  its 

Whether  the  smaller  grape  protrude 
itself, 

Whether  the  pomegranates  flower, 

Whether  the  (19)  dudaim  [man- 
drakes]  diffuse  their  fragrance. 

There  will  I  make  thee  complete 

'   love-presents ; 

For  our  lofls  (90)  contain  all  new  del- 
icacies [Jruits,] 

But  especially  preserved  ddicacieSf 

Stored  up,  my  beloved,  for  thee. 

0  wert  thou  my  brother. 
Sucking  my  mother's  breasts, 
Should  I  find  thee  in  the  public 

street, 

1  would  kiss  thee ; 

Yes,  and  then  would  they  [hy-stand- 

ers]  not  contemn  me : 
I  would  take  thee,  I  would  bring 

thee 

To  the  house  of  my  mother 

Thou  shouldest  conduct  me  (31); 

i.  e.  show  me  the  way  thUher. 
1  would  give  thee  to  drink 

scented  wine. 
Wine  I  myself  had  flavored  with 
•  the  sweetness  of  my  pomegran- 
ate. 
Then,  were  his  left  arm  under  my 

head. 
And  his  right  arm  embracing  me, 
I  would  charge  you,  daughters  of 

Jerusalem, 
(523^  By  the  startling  antelopes,  by 

the  timid  deer  oftkefidd^ 
Wherefore  disturb,  wherefore  dia- 

compose  this  complete  Affection, 
TiU  [Afftctwn]  herself  desire  it? 

Sixth  Dat.    Eclogue  I. 

MoRiviNfl :  itfter  the  marriage  cere- 
mony had  recenUy  taken  pSaee. 

IVont  of  (he  palace. 

Bride,  her  Attendaitts:  Bride- 
OROOM,  his  Attendants  :  all  m 
procession  btfore  and  after  the 
Royal  palanquin,  in  whieh  the 
Boyed  Pair  are  seated. 

Who  is  this  coming  up  from  the 

common  fields. 
In  full  (1)  sociability  with  her  be* 

loved? 

Under  the  citron-tree  (3)  I  urged 
thee  [overcame  thv  ha^^ness?] 

There  thy  mother  (3)  dehvered  thee 
over  to  me. 

There  thy  parent  solemnly  deliver- 
ed thee  over  to  me. 

Wear  roe  as  a  seal  on  thy  heart  [m 
thy  bosom], 

f4)  As  a  seal-ring  on  thine  arm. 

For  strong  as  death  is  Affection ; 

Its  passion  unappeasable  aa  ihrn 
grave: 

Its  shafts  are  shafts  of  fire, 
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BaiDXSEOov. 


fiaiDE. 


The  flame  of  Dei^  itg^f!  [wU- 

ment  as  lighining,] 
Mighty  waters  cannot  quench  this 

complete  Affection ; 
Deluges  cannot  overwhelm  it : 
If  a  chief  (man)  give  all  the  wealth 

of  his  house 

In  affection,  it  would  be  despised  as 

despicable  in  him. 
Our  [cotmn,  rdaUon]  sister  is  little, 
And  (5)  her  bosom  is  inunature : 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister, 
In  the  day  when  her  concerns  shall 

be  treated  of? 
BKiDJBfiROOV.       If  she  be  a  wall, 

We  will  build  on  her  turrets  of 

silver: 
If  she  be  a  door- way, 
We  will  frame  around  her  soffits 

of  cedar. 
fiaiDK.  (atide)      I  am  a  wall — and  my  breasts  are 

like  kiosks  (6) ; 
Thence  I  appeared  in  his  eyes  as 

one    in    whom  he    might   find 

[Maok^  Repose ;  or  Prosperiiy  ^ 
aUkinds.Ji 
To  Bridegroom.  Solomon  lumself  notr  has  a  fruitery 

at  (8)  Baal-Uam-aun ; 

That  fi-uitery  is  committed  to  (9)  in- 
spectors ; 

The  chief  (10)  tenant  shall  bring  as 
rent  for  its  fruits, 

A  thousand  silverlings. 

My  fruitery,  my  own,  my  own  in- 
spection, 

Wiu  yield  a  thousand  to  thee,  Solo- 
mon: 

But  (11)  two  hundred  are  due  to 
the  inspectors  of  its  fruits.) 
Baii>xoeooii.      O  thou  [z?ore]  who  residest  in  gar- 
dens. 

Thy  companions  listening  await  thy 
[cooing]  voice. 

Let  me  especiaDy  hear  it ! 

Fly  to  me  swiftly,  my  beloved. 

And  show  thyself  to  be  like  the 

•    antelope  or  the  young  hart. 

On  the  mountains  of  aromatics! 


Beids. 


IlLU8TEATI01«8    OF   THE   PROPOSED   VERSION. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  review  the  characters  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  this  interesting  poem.  The 
Beide  has  been  a  rancer  of  parks,  plantations,  &c. 
is  fond  of  fiardens  and  rural  enjoyment,  and  has  a 
property  of  her  own,  of  the  same  nature ;  yet  is  a 
person  of  complete  elegance  of  taste  and  of  manners ; 
magnificent  in  her  personal  ornaments,  and  liberal 
with  princely  libezahty  in  her  disposition.  She  has 
been  educated  by  her  mother  with  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion, and  ia  her  only  daughter ;  though  her  mother  has 
several  sons.  The  Bejoegeoom  is  noble  in  his  per* 
son,  magnificent  in  his  equipa^,  palace,  and  pleas- 
ures ;  active,  militaiy,  of  pleasmg  address  and  com- 
pliment, and  one  on  whom  his  eiralted  rank  and  sta- 
tion sit  remarkably  easy.  The  Beide's  Mothee 
does  not  speak  in  any  part  of  the  poem ;  it  is  only  by 
what  is  said  of  her  that  we  find  she  accompanied  her 


daughter:  whether  this  personage  be  her  natwral 
mother,  or  any  confidential  firiend,  deputed  to  that  of- 
fice, might  enga^  conjecture.  The  Beide's  Compan- 
ions sj^ak  but  httle ;  we  think  only  once,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  day,  if  then.  The  Beideoroom's  Com- 
panions speak,  also,  only  on  the  same  occasion.  The 
Ladies  of  the  Haram,  or  visitors  to  the  Bride, 
are  the  first  persons  to  compliment  and  to  cheer  her ; 
and  we  think  they  seem  to  accompany  in  her  train 
throughout  the  poem.  It  is  likely  that  these  vtsitoi-s 
praise  her  in  the  first  day,  describe  the  palanquin  in 
the  third  day,  converse  with  the  Bride  in  the  founli 
day,  and  admire  her  dress  in  the  fifth  day.  These 
^rts  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to  tlie  Bride's 
Egyptian  attendants ;  but  we  rather  suppose  the  in- 
formation they  give,  and  the  sentiments  they  com- 
municate, imply  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bridegroom  and  his  court— that  iSj  Jewish  attendants, 
maids  of  honor  to  the  Bride :— -or,  May  these  pas- 
sages be  spoken  by  the  Queen  Mother  of  the 
Bridegroom  ?  (See  Queen  Mother.)  Some  other 
persons  also  speak  once  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
day ;  their  remark  indicates  that  they  stand  near,  or 
at  the  palace :  for  want  of  more  precise  knowledge 
of  them,  they  are  called  *' Attendants  at  the  house :" 
say,  the  chief  ofiicers  of  the  palace.  But  is  this 
spoken  by  the  ladies  of  tiie  Haram  ?  or  by  the  queen 
mother  ? 

Hie  first  day. — 1.  Mav  he  salute  me  with  affectionate 
salutahons !  Though  tne  import  of  the  word  neshtk 
undoubtedly  is  to  kuss^  yet,  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  it  implies  no  more  than  mere  milutation  or 
addreasinf^ — a  compliment  paid  on  view  of  a  per- 
son or  object.  So  tnose  who  are  said,  in  our  trans- 
lation, to  have  "  kissed  the  image  of  Baal,"  did  not 
kiss  that  image,  strictly  speaking,  but  kissed  toward 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  they  kissed  their  hands,  and  refer- 
red that  action  to  the  image ;  or  kissed  at  a  distance 
fit>m  it — addressed  it  respectfiiUy  by  the  salaam  of 
the  East.  (See  Adore,  and  Kiss.)  This  expression 
of  the  Bride,  tlien,  implies,  simply,  an  apprehension 
or  fear,  (united  with  a  wish  to  the  contrary,^  that 
when  the  Bridegroom  sees  her,  he  may  think  slight- 
ly of  her  person,  her  qualities,  or  attractions,  and  may 
refrain  from  paying  his  addresses  to  her.  In  replv, 
the  ladies  cominend  her  beauty,  and  cheer  her  mod- 
est solicitude,  by  praising  her  attractions  and  her  ele- 
gances. They  do  not  indeed  praise  her  person,  be- 
cause, according  to  tlie  customs  and  decencies  of  the 
country,  the  Bridegroom  cannot  yet  see  that ;  they 
only  praise  her  general  appearance,  and  what  must 
first  strike  a  beholder — what  are  most  noticeable  at 
the  earliest  interview — at  a  first  approach — thatifi, 
her  polite  manners  and  deportment ;  also  her  per- 
fumes, to  the  difilisiott  of  which  they  compare  her 
renown  for  beauty.  The  importance  of  perfumes  in 
tlie  East  is  very  great ;  the  lovers  of  tne  Arabian 
poets  never  omit  to  notice  this  attraction  of  their 
mistresses. 

''When  the  two  nymphs  arose,  they  difiused  fingrance 

around  them, 
As  the  zephyr  scatters  perfume  fit>m   the  Indian 

flower. 

Do  not  the  perfiimes  of  Khozaroi  breathe  ? 
Is  it  the  fragrance  of  Uazer  firom  Mecca,  or  the  odor 
diffusing  fit>m  Azza  ? 

She  resembled  the  moon,  and  she  waved  like  the 
branches  of  MyrobsJan, 
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She  diflliBed  perfume  like  the  ambergru,  and  looked 
beautifhl  like  the  fiLWD.** 

Agreeabl;f  to  this,  we  find  in  ^ripture  the  remark, 
that,  **OLQtment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart;'' 
(ProY.  xxviL  9.J  and  Isaiah,  deacrirang  a  female  de- 
sirous of  pleasmg  her  paramour,  represents  her  as 
**  ifurtanng  her  perfumes,"  chap.  IriL  9.  (See  also  Es- 
ther ii.  12 ;  Psalm  xlv.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  17.)  The  reader 
will  observe  the  distance  to  which  these  perfiimes  are 
understood  to  extend  their  fragrance ;  and,  relatively, 
that  to  which  the  Bride's  beauty  was  fiunous. 

2.  LonC'/avors,  It  is  usual  to  render  this  word 
(niTni)  loves— hm^  by  considering,  (1.)  That  the  lor 
dUM  say,  tbet  shaU  commemorate  the  (nuni)  hvt8  of 
the  bride ;  (2)  that  (dudi)  loves  are  said  to  be  poured 
out  as  fit>m  a  botde,  or  to  be  sent  as  presents  to  per- 
sons of  mteerities  {tjiund);  (3.)  that  the  spouse  in- 
vites the  bride  into  tne  country,  where  he  would  give 
her  his  (ditdi)  loves ;  it  appears  that  love-pRESXNTs 
of  some  kino  are  the  articles  meant  by  the  word. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  bride  presented  the  ladies 
wim  curiously-worked  handkerchiefs,  [as  is  custom- 
ary in  the  East,]  the  ladies  mijj^ht  look  on  them,  at  a 
distance  of  time  afterwards,  with  a  pleasing  recoUec- 
tion  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  given ;  as  is 
customary  amonj^  ourselves.  Such  tokens  are  not 
valued  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  giver ;  and,  were  it  not  trivial,  we  might  quote  a 
common  inscription  on  this  subject  as  coincident 
with  the  spirit  of  this  passage,  "  When  this  you  see, 
remember  me."  What  other  than  a  present  of  love 
can  be  poured  out  from  a  bottle— delicious  wine,  diat 
might  rouse  the  drowsy  to  discourse?  or  why  does 
the  Spouse  invite  his  Bride  into  the  country,  but  in 
order  to  present  her  with  its  best  productions ;  some 
of  which,  he  tells  her,  were  stored  t^,  and  expressly 
reserved  for  her  reception  ?  Such  is  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  in  this  place :  fiivors  bestowed  as  the  ef- 
fect of  love— to  remunerate  love;  or  designed  to 
conciliate  love,  to  excite  regard  toward  the  presenter 
of  the  gift.  We  have  usm  the  word  favors,  since 
that  word  implies,  occasionally,  personal  decorations  ; 
as  at  marriages,  ribands,  &c.  given  by  the  bride  to 
the  attendants,  or  others,  are  termed  bride-favorSf  or 
mmplyjavors. 

3.  The  bride  proceeds  to  invite  her  visitors  (as  we 
suppose)  into  the  interior  of  her  apartments ;  and, 
from  good  manners,  desires  them  to  precede  her ; 
which  they,  with  equal  good  manners,  decline.  The 
word  maikik  signifies  to  advance  toward  a  place ;  as 
Judg.  iv.  6,  '^  Gk>  and  draw  toward  mount  Tabor,  and 
take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men ;"  that  is,  go  first 
to  mount  Tabor,  and  be  followed  by  thine  army — 
head  thine  sumy— precede  it  Job  xxi.  33,  *'He 
goeth  to  the  grave,  where  he  (meshvk)  precedes  a 
great  many  men ;  and  so  draws  them  toward  him ; 
as  he  himself  has  been  preceded  by  many  who  have 
died  before  him."  Job  xxviii.  18,  **The  price,  (me- 
shek^)  the  precedence  of  wisdom — ^its  attraction — ^is 
preferable  to  rabies."  Jer.  xxxi.  3,  **  I  have  loved 
thee  with  an  everlasting  love :  therefore  with  loving- 
kindness  have  I  precc&d  thee ;"  as  we  say,  been  be- 
forehand with  thee,  ^  drawn  thee  toward  me."  Such 
appears  to  be  the  import  of  the  word,  which,  there- 
fore, is  in  this  place  rendered — lead  the  way,  that  is, 
precede  mt, 

4.  The  king's  chamber.  This  word,  though  usually 
rendered  ehamber^  can  only  mean,  in  general,  his 
apartments,  his  residence ;  the  word  is  used  to  this 
purport,  Deut  xzxii.  25 ;  Prov.  xxi  v.  4;  Jer.  xxxv.  2; 


and  we  have  among  ourselves  an  instance  of  a  simi* 
lar  application  of  the  word  chamber.  In  Richard  III. 
Shaki^)eare  makes  Buckingham  say  to  the  young 
king,  ^  Welcome,  sweet  prmce,  to  London,  to  your 
CHAMBER :"  the  reason  is,  London,  fh>m  being  the 
usual  re«dence  of  the  king,  was  caDed  camera  regis. 
^the  king's  chamber."  It  might  justly  be  rendered 
**  rooms  p  so  we  have  the  rooms  at  Bath,  at  Mar- 
gate, &c.  or  chambers  in  a  palace— as  the  ever-mem- 
orable  Star  chamber,  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  the 
painted  chamber,  &c.  that  is,  apartments.  But  here 
It  evidently  means  the  Haramj  or  women's  wurt- 
ment,  the  secluded  chamber,  into  which  the  Bride 
invites  the  ladies;  and  where  the  latter  part  of 
this  eclogue  passes,  being  transferred,  as  we  suppose, 
from  the  parlor  below  to  the  Haram  above  ;  or  fit>m 
the  parlor  exterior,  to  the  Haram  interior, 

5.  Treated  me  eoniemptuously,  literally,  <*  snorted  ai 
me  ,*"  which  perhaps  might  be  rendered  by  our  Eng- 
lish phrase,  ^turned  up  their  noses  at  me;" — but 
how  would  that  read  m  a  poem  ?  To  sfum  does 
not  correctly  express  the  idea,  as  that  action  rather 
refers  to  a  motion  of  the  foot ;  whereas,  this  term 
expresses  a  movement  of  a  feature,  or  of  the  entire 
countenance. 

6.  hupectressofthefruUeries.  This,  we  imagine,  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  our  office  of  ranger  of  a  royal 
park ;  an  office  of  some  dicnitv,  and  of  more  emol- 
ument :  it  is  bestowed  on  individuals  of  noble  familiea 
among  ourselves ;  and  is  sometimes  held  bv  females 
of  the  most  exalted  rank ;  as  the  princess  Sophia  of 
Gloucester,  who  is  ranger  of  a  part  of  Bu^ot  park ; 
the  princess  of  Wales,  who  was  ran^  ofurreenwich 
para,  &c.  and  the  office  is  consistent  even  with 
royal  dignity.  This  lady,  then,  was  appointed  ran- 
ger— governess,  directress  of  these  plantations ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  perfectly  asreeable  to  her  nat- 
ural taste  and  disposition,  although  she  alludes,  with 
great  modesty,  to  her  enxMure  to  the  sim's  rays,  in  a 
more  southern  climate,  by  means  of  this  office,  as  an 
apology  for  a  complexion  which  might  be  thought  by 
Jerufittlem  females  to  be  somewhat  tanned. 

7.  DruUeries.  The  word  signifies  not  restrictively 
vineyards,  but  places  producing  various  kinds  of 
pbmts ;  for  we  find  the  al-henna  came  firom  **  the 
Jruiteries  of  En-gedi,"  the  ptomMions,  not  merely 
vincuards,  of  **  the  fountain  of  Gadi,"  or  the  **  springs 
of  dadi,"  chap.  i.  14.    See  No.  12.  bek>w. 

8.  Bdoved  o^  my  heart,  strictly,  hdoved  by  my  per' 
son ;  but  as  this  is  rather  an  uncouth  phrase  in  Eng- 
lish, the  raider  vdll  excuse  the  suhecitution  of  one 
more  familiar.  The  word  is  very  improperly  ren- 
dered soul,  by  our  translators,  throu^out  the  OM 
Testament,  though  the  usage  of  their  time,  as  appears 
fit>m  the  best  writers,  pleads  strongly  in  theur  ex- 
cuse.—<<  That  soul  shall  die"— -*<  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
ofi^,"  read  person ;  for  in  many  places  the  actions  and 
functions,  or  qualities,  of  the  body,  are  attributed  to 
it ;  sometimes  those  of  a  living  body,  sometimes  those 
of  a  dead  body ;  where  we  cannot  suppose  it  means  a 
dead  soul.  It  may  be  conmdered  as  a  general  word, 
expresnng  a  person's  sdf:  and  sir  William  Jones 
was  obfiged  to  use  this  term  seff,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  in  translating  a  cognate  word  fit>m  the 
Arabic ;  as  for  instance— -**  he  threw  his  M{f  mto  the 
water,"  where  it  would  be  extremely  erroneous  to 
say,  **  his  tout,"  in  our  common  acceptation  of  that 
term. 

9.  EIwmL  We  observed,  in  eonsidefing  the 
Ship  of  Tyre,  that  the  word  in  might  refer  less  to 
beauty  of  person  than  has  been  thought    We  sup- 
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poie  our  word  handmum^  may  tmawer  to  it,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense ;  and  we  say,  not  only  a  handsome  per- 
son, but  a  handsome  dress,  handsome  behavior, 
qieech,  &c  We  have  preferred  the  term  dtgaad  as 
imi^ying  all  these  ideas,  but  as  being  more  usuaUy  con- 
nected with  person  and  manners ;  for  we  rather  say,  ^  a 
lady  of  ek^ovrf  manners,"  than  ofhandtomt  manners. 

10.  This  passage  is  examined  in  the  article  on 
Maeriaok  Processions.  The  principles  of  that  ex- 
planation seem  to  be  just.  Otherwise!  tlie  comparison 
mightbe,"  2bm3^  own  marej  which  isHieprime  among 
the  highrbnd  horaea  I  have  received  Jrom  Pharaoh,^ 

11.  CircU.  This  is  precisely  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  East ;  the  royal  personage  sits  on  his 
seat,  and  his  fiiencte  stand  round  him,  on  each  side, 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  Jrierids  of  tlie 
Bridegroom  are,  we  suppose,  his  companions;  but 
on  this  first  visit  he  might,  perhaps,  be  accompanied 
by  other  attendants,  for  the  greater  dignity  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  interview.  Nevertheless,  tiiirly  com- 
panions might  form  a  sufficient  circle :  and  one  can 
nardly  suppose  the  king  of  Israel  had  fewer  than 
Samson,  (at  that  time  a  private  person,)  Judg.  xiv. 
10.  and  Ps.  cxxvili.  3. 

12.  ^Herma;  see  Camphire.  **The  pkaUa- 
HonSj  or  fruiienea^  of  £n-gedi."  These  were  not  iar 
from  Jencho :  they  did  not  so  much  contain  vines  as 
aromatic  shrubs,  including,  perhaps,  the  famous  bal- 
sam of  Judea.  It  may  be  thought  from  Ezek.  xlvii. 
10.  that  £n-gedi  was  a  waUry  situation ;  perhaps  not 
ftr  finom  die  river,  beside  £eing  itself  a  fountain. 
This  agrees  with  Dr.  Shaw's  account  oial-henna :  he 
savs,  it  requires  much  water ;  as  well  as  the  palm,  for 
which  tree  Jericho  was  famous,  and  firom  which  it 
derived  an  appellation. 

13.  Elegant}  magmfieent.  We  think  the  Bride- 
groom here  comphments  his  Bride  on  the  general 
elegance  of  her  appearance  (ipi) ;  for,  as  she  is  veil- 
ed all  over,  he  cannot  see  the  features  of  her  counte- 
nance :  he  catches,  however,  a  glimpse  of  her  eyes 
through  her  veil,  and  those  he  praises,  as  being 
doves^ ;  for  which  we  refer  to  a  following  remark. 
(See  Veil.)  She  returns  the  compliment,  by  prais- 
ing ki»  elegance  (ipi);  but  as  this  elegance  refers  to 
his  palace,  it  seems  here  to  be  properly  rendered  mo^- 
njficence ;  which,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed,  is  its 
meaning  elsewhere.  She  notices  this  maffoificeDce, 
as  dispwyed  in  the  cedar,  and  other  cosUy  woods, 
which  adorned  those  apartments  of  the  palace  into 
which  she  had  been  conducted ;  not  forgetting  that 
ever-acceptable  ornament  in  the  East,  the  green 
graas-pial  before  the  door,  which,  beside  being  green, 
was  also  in  this  palace  adorned  with  the  most  state- 
ly and  brilliant  flowers,  conmared  to  which,  says  the 
6ride,  I  am  not  worthy  of^  mention ;  I  am  not  a 
palace-flower,  not  a  fragrant  rose,  carefullv  cultivat- 
ed in  a  costly  vase ;  or  a  noble  lily,  planted  in  a  rich 
and  flivorable  soil ;  I  am  a  rose  of  the  field,  a  lily 
from  the  side  of  the  humble  water-course,  the  sim- 
ple—the shaded  valley.  To  this  her  self-degrada- 
tion, the  Bridegroom  returns  an  affectionate  dissent ; 
and  here  concludes  their  first  interview ;  whose  chief 
characteristics  may  be  gadiered  from  observing,  that 
it  is,  (h)  short,  (2.)  distant,  (3.)  general,  (4.)  that  not 
the  sligntest  approach  to  any  freedom  between  the 
parties  is  discoverable  in  it ;  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  our  ideas  on  the  import  of  the  opening  line  of 
this  eclogue. 

14.  Green  ;Jlowery.     It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  word  here  used  has  both  these  significations ;  and 


if^  as  we  suppose,  it  refers  to  the  green  grass  before 
the  pavilion,  and  to  the  flowers,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  in  pots  and  vases,  standing  close  by  the  pa- 
vUion,  it  is  applicable  to  both  ideas.  On  this  subject 
there  is  an  appropriate  passage  in  Tavemier :  ^  I  never 
left  the  court  of  Persia,  but  some  of  the  lords,  es- 
peciaUy  four  of  the  white  eunuchs,  begged  of  me  to 
bring  some  flowers  out  of  France;  for  my  have  every 
one  a  garden  before  thevr  chamber  door  ;  and  happy  is  he 
that  can  present  the  kins  witli  a  posy  of  flowers  in  a 
crystal  flower-iK>t."  We  know,  also,  that  banquets^ 
&c.  are  held  in  gardens  adjoining  the  residences  of 
persons  of  opulence,  in  the  East:  and  when  Ahasue- 
rus,  rising  from  table,  went  into  the  palace-garden, 
(Esther  vii.  7.|  he  had  not  far  to  go;  but  mi^nt  quit 
the  banquet  cnamber,and  return  to  it  in  an  instant; 
for,  evidently,  die  garden  was  adjacent.  The  idea  of 
flowery  verdure  abo  applies  to  the  rendering  o£oresk 
— carpet,  or  covering ;  not  bed*  (See  Bep.)  That  a 
bed  for  sleeping  on  should  be  green,  is  no  gi^st  proof 
of  magnificence ;  but  an  extensive  bed  of  flowers,  as 
it  were,  in  full  view  of  a  parlor  opening  into  it, 
would  at  once  delight  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell, 
and  would  deserve  mention,  when  elegances  were 
the  subjects  of  discourse. 

16.  Afler  the  Bridegroom  is  withdrawn,  the  Bride 
expresses  herself  to  the  ladies  with  less  reserve.  Her 
conversation  no  longer  refers  to  the  palace,  but  to 
her  beloved;  she  resumes  the  recently  suggested 
simile  of  the  citron-tree,  which,  bein^a  garden  plant, 
naturally  leads  her  thouffhts  to  a  lao^  in  a  gEuden, 
where,  when  they  should  be  in  private  together, 
they  might  partake  of  refi-eshments ;  and  while 
they  should  be  sitting  on  the  Duan,  (see  Bed,) 
he  might  rest  his  arm  on  the  cushion,  which 
supported  her  head,  while  his  right  arm  was  fiiee 
to  ofler  her  refreshments,  citrons,  &c.  or  to  em- 
brace her.  She  concludes  by  saying,  that  in  such  a 
pleasing  seclusion  she  would  not  choose  their  mutu- 
al affection  sliould  be  interrupted ;  and  alludes  to  the 
very  startling  antelopes  and  deer,  as  the  most  timid 
cre^atures  she  could  select,  and  those  most  likely  to 
be  frightened  at  intrusion  on  their  retreats. 

17.  Deep  shadow.  As  the  oran^-tree  does  not 
grow  to  any  height,  or  extent,  in  Britain,  answerable 
to  til  is  idea  of  a  deep  shadow,  we  must  take  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  seen  it  in,  or  near,  perfection : 
a  single  wimess  may  be  sufiicient,  if  the  oran^trees 
of  Judea  may  be  estimated  by  those  of  Spam.  No 
doubt  but  the  Bride's  comparison  implies  a  noble 
tree,  a  grand  tree  of  its  kind.  The  tollowing  are 
from  Mr.  Swinburne's  travels  in  Spain :  **The  dajr 
was  sultry,  and  I  could  vrith  pleasure  have  lolled  %i 
outinihe  priof^a  garden,  under  the  shade  of  a 
KOBLE  LEMOii-TREE,  rtfreshtd  by  the  aojl  perfumes 
ascending  on  evenf  aide.  &om  the  neighbonng  or- 
chards." . , ."  Being  very  hot  and  hungry,  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  home,  through  large  plantMona 
of  orange-trees,  which  here  grow  to  the  size  of 
MODERATE  TIMBER  TREES ;  tlio  fruit  is  much  inore 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  if  less  so  to  the  palate,  then  the 
oranges  of  Portuoal,  as  the  rich  blood  color  is  ad- 
inirably  contrastea  with  the  bright  tint  of  the  leavea.** 
Pages  250,  260. 

18.  That  the  fruit  here  meant  is  not  **  apples,"  but 
citrona,  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  we  need 
not  stay  to  prove  it :  nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  it,  that  this  rendering  may  not  seem  to  be 
adopted  without  authority.  Almost  eveiy  writer  baa 
proqfa  on  this  subject.    See  AppLx-TaEE. 
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T7te  teeond  dm/, — ^1.  Bride  at  her  window  hears  (he 
hunHng-hom,  ThiB  we  think  protMible,  from  what 
follows ;  the  directioDS  of  the  Bridegroom  to  his  com- 
pcmions  to  catch  the  jackals,  partly  prove  it ;  perhaps, 
nowever,  the  poet  hints,  that  though,  when  he  set 
out,  the  prince  designed  to  be  of  their  party,  yet,  af- 
ter conversation  wiSi  his  Beloved,  he  is  tempted  to 
send  them  alone  on  that  expedition.  It  is  very  nat- 
ural that  this  passing  by  the  Bride's  windows  should 
occurf  if  Solomon  owelt  below,  and  was  ffoingout 
at  a  gate  above,  in  the  palace ;  or  even  if  nis  chsse 
were  restricted  to  the  area  within  the  walls,  it  might 
easily  lead  him  to  pass  the  upper  wing  of  the  palace, 
and  the  windows  of  the  haram. 

2.  Muiie.  This  is  considered  in  the  article  on 
Maeriaoe  Processions.  Are  not  these  hills,  these 
rising  grounds,  within  the  park  of  the  palace  ?  If  so, 
then  perhaps  the  Bridegroom,  in  a  ibllowinff  day,  in- 
vites nis  Bride  to  no  very  distant  or  very  oangerous 
M  fioDB*  haunts,**  or  **  panther  mountains  f* — out  to 
hillocks,  &c.  in  his  park,  known  by  these  appeUa- 
tiona.  We  f^y  petehapsy  because,  though  such  names 
are  given  to  piotsof  a  royal  paLsuse  in  the  East,  yet 
the  mention  of  Lebanon  seems  to  infer  a  more  dis- 
tant excursion. 

a  SeaUd  m  ha  (4)  caniage.  See  the  Plate  of  Ve- 
bici.es,  p.  269.  Also  for  (5)  the  windows ;  and  for 
(6)tfae  blinda,  or  lattices. 

7.  JH^  Dove  kid  in  the  deJU  of  the  rocks.  To  un- 
derstand this  simile,  consider  the  Bridegroom  as  be- 
ing in  the  garden,  below  the  windows  of  the  cham- 
ber, within  which  openings  the  Bride  is  seen  by  him ; 
now,  windows  in  the  East  are  not  only  narrow,  but 
they  have  croos-bars,  like  those  of  our  sashes,  in 
them :  the  interposition  of  these  prevents  a  full  view 
of  the  lady's  person;  so  that  she  resembles  a  dove 
peeping,  as  it  were,  over,  or  from  within,  the  clefls 
m  a  rock ;  and  only  partly  visible ;  that  is,  reHring, 
her  head  and  neck,  or  crop^  **  which,"  says  the  Bride- 
ffroom,  **  though  I  can  but  just  discern,  I  perceive  is 
lovely."  Observe,  too,  that  she  is  closely  veiled ;  the 
retirtngy  timid  dove,  tlierefbre,  is  the  comparison. — 
The  Bridegroom  continues  the  simile  of  the  dove, 
praises  (8|  her  turgid  crop,  and  her  pleasant  voice ; 
this,  in  a  dove,  can  only  be  the  (9)  cooing,  or  call,  of 
that  bird,  wliich,  under  this  simile,  he  desires  to  hear 
directed  toward  himsetf. 

10.  Mv  Beloved  ie  mtne,  and  I  am  his.  Does  this 
mean,  **  I  am  all  obedience  to  his  requests  ?  Our  en- 
joyments now  are  mutual,  and  it  shall  be  my  happi- 
ness to  accomplish  his  denres."  What  is  the  import 
of  the  phrase  ^  feeding  among  lilies  ?" — ^Who  feeds  ? 
— who  is  fed  ? — why  among  ulies  ? 

11.  Bdher,  This  might  he  rendered  <<the  craggy 
mountains ;"  and  if  it  were  certain  that  the  ibex  or 
rock-goat,  or  the  ehamoisy  was  that  particular  species 
of  gazelle  which  we  have  rendered  ^*  antelope,"  it 
might  be  very  proper  to  preserve  that  translation ; 
but  as  Egypt  is  not  a  mountainous  country,  but  a 
vallev,  could  the  Bride  know  any  thing  of  the  rock- 
ffoat  ?  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  mountains  of 
Aether  famous  for  swift  goats  ? — and  how  should  the 
Bride  know  that  particular  ? 

12.  Tin  nighi  J  seek  him ;  meaning,  I  have  waited 
for  my  Beloved  all  the  evening ;  and  now,  though  it 
be  too  late  to  expect  his  company,  still  I  seek  him : 
mv  diMippointment  is  great  \ — but  how  to  remedy 
it  f — Shall  I  go  into  the  city  ?  for  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
at  home ;  I  am  sure,  if  he  were  in  his  palace,  he 
would  visit  me.  The  whole  of  this  speech  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  opiaUoe  mood ;  we  have  rather  used 


the  svJ^uneiive  English  mood,  as  more  likely  to  eon* 
vey  its  true  import. 

13.  CiTT.  See  the  article  on  Jbeubaleiv,  where 
we  have  suggested  the  probability  of  the  term  CUVf 
in  Acts  xii.  denoting  the  City  qf  bound.  We  wouul 
suggest  the  same  here ;  and  submit,  that  the  Bride 
does  not  mean  the  CSiy  ofJerusalemj  but  the  streetSy 
the  broad  places,  the  handsome  courts,  squares,  &c. 
of  the  City  of  David,  her  present  royal  residence. 
Under  this  idea,  should  she  venture  on  an  evenine 
promenade,  she  would  be  near  her  apartments,  and 
never  beyond  the  walls  of  her  palace :  but  even  this 
^e  declines;  not  choosing  to  expose  herself  to  inci- 
dental meetings  with  the  guards  or  watchmen.  To 
suppose  that  ene  has  any  inclination  to  ramble  in  Je- 
rusalem at  lai^,  is  to  forget  that  she  is  a  foreigner, 
and  very  recendy  arrived :  how  could  she  know  her 
wayabout  that  city  ? 

The  third  day.— I.  Whed  is  UuO—f  In  the  origi- 
nal, **  Who  is  that" — ?  But  this  has  been  regarded  a» 
an  error  of  transcribers.  If  the  original  word  were 
what,  then  the  palanquin  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry ; 
and  to  this  the  answer  is  given ;  if  the  original  word 
were  who^  then  the  answer  implies  that  the  royal  own- 
er was  seated  in  this  vehicle.  But  there  appears  no 
subsequent  reference  to  him.  We  have  rather 
thought  that  the  general  turn  of  the  question  leads 
to  the  word  what :  the  reader  will  take  his  choice,  as 
either  word  implies  the  same  import,  and  will  justify 
the  same  answer. 

2.  Vast  column  qfsnwke.  This  strong  expression 
[plural!  is  by  no  means  too  strong  for  the  poet's  de- 
sign :  the  word  is  used  in  Joel  ii.  30.  to  denote  the 
smoke  of  a  volcano,  or  other  abundant  discharge  of 
smoke,  rising  high  in  the  air  like  a  cloud.  The  im- 
mense quanuty  of  perfumes  burning  around  the  ap- 
proaching visitor  is  alluded  to  with  veiy  great  address, 
under  this  prodigious  comparison.  The  burning  of 
perfumes  in  the  East,  in  the  preceding  part  of  pro- 
cessions, is  both  very  ancient,  and  very  general. 
Deities  (images)  were  probably  the  first  honored 
with  this  ceremony,  and  afterwards  their  supposed 
vicegerents,  human  divinities.  We  have  a  relic  of 
the  same  custom  still  existing  among  ourselves,  in  the 
flowers  strewed  or  borne  in  public  processions,  at  cor- 
onations, &c.  and  before  our  great  ofScers  of  state ; 
as  the  lord  chancellor,  the  sp^er  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  in  some  corporations  the  mace,  as  an 
ensign  of  office,  has  the  same  origin,  though  now  re- 
duced to  a  gilded  ornament  only. 

3.  Palanquin.    See  the  Plate  of  Vehicles,  below. 

4.  Fearless.  We  rather  think  this  epithet  describes 
the  commander  of  these  guards,  ^  the  man,"  that  is,  the 
head  man,  or  chief,  (see  No.  10.  of  the  Sixth  Dat,) 
as  a  brave  fellow ;  of  tried  courage,  void  of  fear,  in 
the  very  darkest  night,  or  rather,  at  all  times:  the 
compoation  of  the  Hebrew  word  (with  x)  favors 
this  thought ;  and  we  think,  had  not  the  bed,  the  sleep- 
ing bed,  unluckily  preceded  it,  this  word  would  not 
have  been  deviated  by  translators  from  its  proper  im- 
port ;  to  which  we  have  endeavored  to  restore  it. 

5.  This  passage  would  startle  the  reader  if  he  had 
not  been  prepared  for  it  by  what  we  have  already 
said.  This  arrangement  of  the  words  is  unusual  in 
Hebrew,  yet  in  poetry  is  very  natural ;  it  merelv  re- 
fers the  subject  described  to  the  following  words  de- 
scribing it,  instead  of  the  foregoing  woros,  to  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  usual  to  refer  it.  We  shall  see 
by  the  Plates  the  proprieties  which  accompany,  aa 
natural  inferences,  this  manner  of  regulating  the  pas- 
sage.   See  the  Plate  of  Vehicles. 
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6»  Beo/^drtkL  This  might  be  rendered  ftotufeati,* 
but  then  we  couM  not  have  preeenred  the  play  of 
words  ;  for  to  have  said,  **  the  htmtUau  with  which 
his  Riodier  handedj  or  handagtd^  bis  head,"  would  have 
been  intolerable :  the  expression  in  our  language  be- 
comes ludicrous ;  we  have  therefore  preferred  cirdd^ 
with  which  his  mother  encircled  him.  What  this  ctr- 
tiet  was,  we  mf^  see  on  another  occasion  more  fully ; 
but  the  Plate  of  the  Bridegroom's  Drbss  will  assist 
us  in  part    (See  p.  271.) 

7.  Bridegroom  having  seen  htM  Bride  for  the  fint 
hme.  This  we  infer,  tecause  this  is  his  first  descrip- 
tion of  her,  or  the  first  compliment  he  pays  to  her 
person ;  he  praised,  in  the  first  day,  her  general  de- 
portment ;  in  the  second  day,  he  only  compared  her 
neck  to  that  of  a  dove,  thai  being  all  he  had  yet  seen ; 
but  now,  the  poet  seems  to  say  that  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  her  contemplation  of  the  royal  palanquin  to 
inspect  her  countenance ;  which  also  she  has  suffered 
to  be  seen,  partially  at  least  (See  Nos.  7.  8.  of  the 
Second  Dat.)  Ooserve,  he  only  praises  so  much  of 
her  person  as  we  may  suppose  he  could  discern, 
while  she  was  standing  behmd  the  window ;  that  is 
to  say,  her  fiice,  her  hair,  (seen  in  front,)  her  neck, 
and  her  bosom ;  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  these,  he 
praises  them ;  but  his  Bride  has  modestly  stolen  away, 
and  returns  no  answer.  She  hears  bun,  no  doubt, 
with  internal  pleasure ;  but  the  complete  sight  of  her 
being  a  favor  not  yet  to  be  granted,  she  withholds 
her  approbation  from  the  incident  which  had  been 
too  much  his  fiiend.  •  Observe  the  art  of  the  poet, 
who  introduces  an  incident,  whereby  he  favors  the 
Lover  with  a  gratification  to  which  he  was  not,  strict- 
ly speaking,  entitled ;  yet  contrives  to  save  the  delica- 
cy of  his  Bride  entirely  harmless  and  irreproachable : 
he  gives  to  the  Bride  the  choice  of  what  time — ^how 
long-— she  would  continue  at  the  window ;  yet  froia 
the  accident  of  her  going  to  the  window  without  her 
veil,  if  the  introduction  of  his  palanquin  were  a  plot 
in  the  Bridegroom,  we  perceive,  by  his  subsequent 
discourse,  that  bis  plot  had  succeeded; — and  this 
without  the  smallest  imputation  on  the  delicacy  of  the 
person  who  was  the  object  of  his  contrivance. 

8.  Between  thy  locks.  The  word  rendered  locks 
seems  to  imply  that  portion  of— those  curls  of— the 
hair  which  plavs  around  the  forehead :  whereas,  the 
word  rendered  tresses  seems  to  denote  those  braids 
which  fall  down  the  bark  of  the  wearer.  (See  the 
Plate  of  the  Bride's  Dress,  below.]  Agreeably  to 
this  supposition,  we  do  not  recollect  tnat  the  king  has 
praisea  her  tressesy  because  he  had  not  seen  them  ; 
liaving  only  seen  his  Lady  in  front ;  but  he  praises 
her  locks,  two  or  three  times ;  they  bein^  such  parts 
of  her  hair  as,  in  beholding  her  person  in  fiwU,  nat- 
urally met  his  inspection. 

9, 10.  There  is  an  opposition  in  this  passage  which 
requires  elucidation.  Thy  hair,  or  braids  of  hair, 
falling  on  thy  shoulders,  are  like  the  long  hairs  of  the 
Angora  species  of  goat,  whose  staple  is  of  great  length, 
and  very  silky,  (some  of  them  have  been  made  into 
muffs  for  our  ladies,)  which  hang  down,  but  bend  and 
wave  in  hanging.  Opposed  to  this  is  a  fiock  of  sheep, 
closely  shorn,  trimmea  of  their  wool ;  no  superflu- 
ity, but  uniform  and  perfect  neatness.  The  goats 
are  descending  at  mount  Gilead ;  where,  we  sup])08e, 
the  way  was  winding  and  tortuous,  making  the  flock 
appear  the  longer,  and  more  numerous,  to  a  person 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mount :  the  sheep  are  com- 
ing up  on  mount  Cassius ;  suppose  such  a  road,  as 
apparently  or  really  compresses  them  into  one  com- 
pany ;  (especially  if  seen  by  a  penon  standing  on  the 


top  of  the  mount;)  or  which  only  admits  two  at  a 
lime  to  pass  along  it  Mount  Gilead  was  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Judea,  north :  motmt  Cassius  was  at  the 
extremity  of  Judea,  south.  The  contrast  is,  that  of 
long  hair  lengthened  by  convolutions  of  descent ;  op- 
posed to  the  utmost  smoothness  contracted  into  the 
narrowest  space. 

11.  As  to  the  rendering  of  *' mount  Cassius,"  in- 
stead of  ''the  washing:"— (1.)  It  rises  firom  reading 
the  cmginal  as  two  words,  instead  of  one ;  which,  in 
fact,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  alteration :  (2.) 
OS  mount  Gilead  is  a  place,  the  parallelism  requires  a 

Elace  for  this  verse ;  which,  (3.}  the  oppontions  we 
ave  above  remarked  fully  justify.  Tois  correction 
restores  the  poetry  of  the  passage ;  and  is  perfecdv 
agreeable  to  the  usages  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  general, 
and  of  this  Son^  in  particular. 

1%  13.  Blusktng ;  tekite.  These  verses,  we  appre- 
hend, maintain  an  opposition  of  a  nature  samilar  to 
that  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  remarks:  blushing 
like  a  pomegranate ; — white  as  a  marble  tower.  \Ve 
presume,  that  the  inference  of  Hushing  is  not  to  the 
flower  of  the  pomegranate,  but  to  the  inner  part  of 
its  rind  when  the  fruit  is  cut  open ;  which  certainly  is 
sufiiciently  blushing.  The  comparison  of  the  female 
complexion  to  the  rind,  or  skin,  of  ruddy  fiints  is 
common  in  all  nations.  It  is  among  ourselves  a  com- 
pliment rather  popular  than  elecant,  to  say  of  a  young 
woman,  ** She  blushes  like  a  Catharine  pear:"  but 
comparisons  derived  fipom  the  blushes  of  the  oeach  are 
used  not  only  in  good  company  but  by  good  writers. 

14.  The  tower  of  DavidjOuHtona  commanding  em- 
inence. Probably  this  tower  was  part  of  the  jMilace 
of  David ;  or  it  might  be  a  ^ard-house,  which  stood 
alone,  on  some  hillock  of  his  royal  residence.  The 
allusion,  we  presume,  is  to  the  lady's  neck  rising  from 
her  shoulders  and  bosom,  majestically  slender,  srace- 
ful,  and  delicate  as  the  clearest  marble ;  of  which  ma- 
terial, probably,  this  tower  of  David  was  constructed. 
On  the  neck  of  this  lady  was  hung,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, a  row  or  collet  of  gems,  some  of  which  were 
polished,  prominent,  and  oval  in  shape ;  these  the 
speaker  assimilates  to  the  shields  which  were  hung 
round  the  tower  of  David,  as  military  embellishments. 
We  would  ask,  however,  whether  these  shields,  thus 
hung  on  the  outside  of  this  tower,  were  not  trophies 
taken  (row  the  vanquished  ; — if  so,  antiquity  explains 
this  custom  at  once,  and  the  royal  lover  may  be  un- 
derstood as  saying,  "My  father  David  hung  many 
shields  of  those  warriors  whom  he  had  subdued, 
many  shields  of  the  mighty,  as  trophies  of  his  prowess, 
around  the  tower  which  he  built  as  an  armory ; 
trophies  no  less  splendid,  and  of  conquests  no  less 
numerous  over  princes  vanquished  by  your  beauty, 
adorn  your  neck."  (See  1  Mace.  iv.  57.)  This  is  not 
all ;  as  the  word  for  shields  seems  to  imply  a  shield 
borne  before  a  warrior ;  as  before  Goliath,  when  sub- 
dued by  David,  1  Sam.  xvi.  7. 

15.  Thy  two  nipples.  Here  we  cannot,  we  appre- 
hend, adopt  any  otiier  rendering ;  for  the  simile  seems 
to  allude  to  two  young  red  antelopes,  who,  feeding 
among  lilies,  and  being  much  shorter  than  the  flow- 
ers, are  wholly  obscured  by  them,  except  the  tips  of 
their  noses,  which  they  put  up  to  reach  the  flowers, 
growing  on  their  majestic  steins.  As  these  red  tips 
are  seen  among  the  white  lilies,  so  are  the  nipples 
just  discernible  through  the  transparent  gauze,  or 
muslin,  which  covers  me  lady's  bosom.  Otherwise, 
the  breast  itself  is  compared  to  lilies,  on  account  of 
its  whiteness ;  above  which  peeps  up  the  red  nose  of 
the  l>Dautifiil  gazelle. 
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16.  Lebanon.  This  may  be  understood  as  if  he 
had  said,  **  Your  Egypt  is  a  low,  a  level  country ;  but 
we  have  here  most  deUghtful  and  extensive  prospects. 
What  a  vast  country  we  see  from  mount  Lebanon !" 
&c.  And  this  may  very  possibly  be  the  true  sense  of 
the  invitation ;  but  we  submit,  whether  these  appel- 
lations were  not  names  of  places  within  the  precincts 
of  the  royal  park.  Such  occur  in  the  East ;  and  to 
such,  we  suspect,  is  the  allusion  of  this  passage. 

17.  Carried  captive  my  heart ;  robbed  me  of  my 
heart,  and  carried  it  ofi(,  ss  a  prisoner  of  war,  into 
slavery :  so  we  say  among  ourselv^  such  a  one  has 
^  lost  his  heart," — *^  his  heart  is  captivated  f  which  is 
the  idea  here. 

18.  By  one  sally  of  thine  eves ;  that  is,  of  which  I 
just  get  a  glimpse,  behind  or  oetween  thy  veil ;  or,  of 
which  the  sparkles,  shooting  through  thy  veil,  reach 
me ;  and  that  with  irresistible  e^ct ;  even  to  my 
hearths  captivity,  as  above.  The  comparison  of 
glances  or  the  eyes  to  dartSy  or  other  weapons,  is 
common  in  the  poets. 

19.  Spouse,  The  first  time  we  meet  with  this  word, 
calak,  it  implies  bride :  but,  we  think,  it  is  capable 
of  being  referred  to  either  sex,  like  our  word  spouse. 
The  Bride^oom  adds,  my  sister^  (see  Abraham,)  but 
the  Bride,  in  her  answer,  though  she  adopts  the  word 
spouse^  yet  omits  the  term  brother ;  we  suppose,  be- 
cause that  was  understood  to  convey  a  freedom  not 
yet  becoming  her  modesty  to  assume ; — she  goes  so 
far ;  but  no  urther.  The  reader  wiK  perceive  several 
words  attached,  in  elucidation  of  this  appellation,  to 
the  places  where  it  occurs. 

20.  Around  thu  shoot  plants ;  literally,  ^  thy  shoots 
are  plants,''  &c.  By  means  of  this  supplement,  we 
presume,  the  ideas  of  the  poet  are,  for  the  first  time, 
rendered  clear,  correct,  and  connected.  The  impor- 
tance of  ^vater,  fountains,  springs,  &c.  in  the  East,  is 
well  known ;  but  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  arti- 
cle to  a  garden,  and  tnat  garden  appropriated  to  aro- 
matic plants,  must  be  very  strikmg  to  an  oriental 
reader.  By  way  of  meetine  some  ideas  that  have  been 
suggest^,  we  shall  add,  that  the  Bride  is  a  fountain, 
&c.  securely  locked  up  from  the  Bridegroom,  at  pres- 
ent ;  that  is,  he  is  not  yet  privileged  to  have  complete 
access  to  her.  What  the  advantages  of  water  to  a 
garden  of  aromatics  might  be,  we  may  guess  from 
the  nature  of  the  plants ;  the  following  extract  from 
Swinburne  may  contribute  to  assist  our  conjectures : 
**  A  large  partv  of  sprightly  damsels  and  young  men 
that  were  walking  here  were  much  indebted  to  us 
for  making  the  water-works  play,  by  means  of  a 
small  bribe  to  the  keeper.  Notning  can  be  more  de- 
licious than  these  sprinklings  in  a  hot  day ;  all  the 
fiowers  setmed  to  acquire  new  vigor ;  (he  odors  exhcded 
from  the  orah gk,  citron,  and  lemon  <reea,  grew  more 
poignanty  more  lidsamicy  and  the  company  ten  times 
more  alive  than  they  were ;  it  was  a  true  April  show- 
er. We  sauntered  near  two  hours  in  tlie  groves,  till 
we  were  ^uiU  in  ecstasif  with  sweets.  It  is  a  most  heav- 
enly  residence  in  spnng,  and  I  should  think  the  sum- 
mer heats  might  be  tempered  and  rendered  support- 
able enough  by  the  profusion  of  water  that  they  en- 
joy at  Seville.*^  (Travels  in  Spain,  p.  252.)  The 
following  description  of  his  mistress,  by  an  Arabian 
lover,  m  Richardson's  Arab.  Gram.  (p.  151.)  beara 
much  similitude  to  several  allusions  in  the  poem  be- 
fore us: — 

Her  mouth  was  like  the  Sok>mon's  seal. 
And  her  cheeks  like  anemonies, 
And  her  lips  like  two  carnations, 
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And  her  teeth  like  pearls  set  in  coral. 
And  her  forehead  like  the  new  moon ; 
And  her  lips  were  sweeter  than  honey, 
And  colder  than  the  pure  water. 

How  very  diflferent  from  our  own  is  that  climate^ 
wherein  the  coldness  of  pure  water  is  a  subject 
of  admiration ! — a  comparison  to  the  lips  of  the 
fair! 

21.  fjff^7%e  nard.  As  this  plant  occura  in  the 
close  of  the  former  verse,  should  it  again  occur  here  ? 
Can  the  words  be  difierently  connected  ?|  or  is  a 
word  unfortunately  dropped  ?  or  what  fragrant  shrub 
should  be  substituted  for  the  nardf  but  observe, 
that  in  one  passage  the  word  nard  is  singular,  in  the 
other  it  is  plural. 

22.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  aloe  as 
a  bitter^  because  of  t'^e  medical  drue  of  that  name,  (an 
inspissated  iuice,)  that  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive this  allusion  to  the  delicious  scent  of  the  fiowere 
of  this  plant;  but  that  it  justly  possesses  and  main- 
tains a  place  among  the  most  fragrant  aromatics,  we 
are  well  assured: — '^This  morning,  like  many  of  the 
foregoinff  ones,  was  delicious ;  the  sun  rose  glorious- 
ly out  of  the  sea,  and  the  air  all  around  was  perfum- 
ed with  the  efiluvia  of  the  aloe,  as  its  rays  sucked  up 
the  dew  from  the  leaves.''  (Swinburne's  Travels 
through  Spain.   Letter  xii.) 

23.  Sink,  thou  southern  gale.  On  this  avertive  sense 
of  the  word  a  a,  see  the  article  Shiloh.  Had  this 
sentiment  been  uttered  in  England,  we  should  have 
reversed  the  injunction ;  but,  in  Judea,  the  heat  of  the 
south  wind  would  have  suffocated  the  firagrancy  of 
the  ^Eu^den,  to  which  the  north  wind  would  have  been 
every  way  favorable.  To  desire  the  north  wind  to 
blow  at  the  same  time  when  the  south  wind  blows,  ia 
surely  perverted  philosophy,  inconsistent  poetry,  and 
miserable  divinity. 

24.  /  am  come  into  my  garden ;  that  is,  "  I  abreatfy 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  company  and  conversa- 
tion ;  these  are  as  grateful  to  my  mind  as  delicious 
food  could  be  to  my  palate :  I  could  not  drink  wine 
and  milk  with  greater  satisfiiction :  I  can  eryoying  iL 
And  you,  my  friends,  partake  the  relish  of  those  pleas- 
ures which  you  hear  from  the  lips  of  my  beloved,  and 
of  those  elegances  which  you  behold  in  her  deport- 
ment and  address." 

The  fourth  day, — 1.  The  Bride  says  explicitly,  that 
these  occurrences  happened  in  a  dream,  "  /  «2epf ;" — 
which  at  once  removes  all  ideas  of  indelicacy,  as  to 
the  Bridegroom's  attempt  to  visit  her,  her  going  to 
die  door,  standing  there,  calling  him,  being  found  by 
the  watchmen,  beaten,  wounded,  &c.  Moreover, 
she  seems  to  have  supposed  herself  to  be  previouslv 
married,  by  mentioning  her  radidy  or  deep  veil,  which 
in  reality,  we  presume,  she  had  not  yet  worn,  as  the 
marriage  had  not  actually  taken  place ;  and,  though 
betrothed,  she  probablv  did  not  wear  it  till  the  wed- 
ding. That  the  word  heart  in  this  passage  means 
imaginaiiony  dreaminir  imagination,  &ncy,  appeara 
from  Eccles.  iL  23 :  "  The  days  of  laborious  man  are 
sorrows ;  his  doing  vexations,  yea,  even  in  the  night' 
time  his  heart  does  not  rest .-"  he  is  still  dreaming  of 
still  engaged  about,  the  subject  of  his  daily  labora. — 
This  sense  of  the  word  hemi  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Proverbs. 

2.  The  voiccy  that  is,  sound,  of  my  belovedy  knocking. 
For  the  same  reasons  for  which  we  have  renderra 
voice,  musicy  in  the  Second  Day,  (2)  Mre  have  rendered 
voice,  soundy  in  this  place ;  since  tlie  sound  of  a  rapping 
against  a  door  is  not  properly  a  voice ;  and  since  the 
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word  bean  a  moro  general  sense  than  voice,  restrict- 
hrely. 

3,  LodL  On  die  natare  of  the  locks  used  in  the 
East,  Mr.  Harmer  haa  said  Bomething,  and  we  mean 
to  aaymore  ebewhere,  with  a  Plate  and  explana- 
tkm. 

4.  Chamber  of  my  heart    See  the  article  Ship. 

&  Standard  of  ten  ihmuand  .*— cftte/^  say  many ; — 
tiandard,  say  others ; — he  for  whom  the  standard  ia 
homey  aay  some,  observing,  that  the  word  has  a  pas- 
aiTe  import ;  (the  standard  was  a  fiery  beacon ;) — he 
uiho  carrite  this  beacon — no,  that  is  too  laborious — he 
for  whomj  in  whose  honor,  to  light  whom,  this  stan- 
dard  18  carried ;  he  who  shines,  elitters,  dazzles,  by 
the  light  of  it:  and,lasdy,  comes  me  present  elucida- 
tor — ^what  forbids  that  thjis  royal  Bridegroom  should 
himself  be  the  standard  that  leads,  that  precedes,  that 
is  followed  by — imitated  by — ten  thousand?  So 
Shakspeare  describes  Hotspur — 

His  honor  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 

In  the  gray  vault  of  heaven,  and  by  his  light 

Did  all  the  chivalrv  of  Enf^land  move 

To  do  brave  acts :  he  was  mdeed  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 

So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait. 

In  diet,  in  afiections  of  dehffht. 

In  military  rules,  humors  of  blood. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 

That  fashioned  others ! — ^And  him O  wondrous 

him! 
O  miracle  of  men  ! 

6.  His  eyea  are  like  doves.  Nothing  can  more  strik- 
ingly evince  the  necessity  for  acquaintance  with  the 
East,  as  well  in  its  natural  history  as  in  other  articles, 
than  this  passage,  and  the  other  passages  in  which 
eyes  are  compared  to  doves ;  our  translators  say,  ^  to 
ihe  ejfcs  of  doves,"  which,  as  it  may  be  understood  to 
imply  meekness,  tenderness,  &c.  has  usually  passed 
without  correction :  but  the  facts  are,  (1.)  that  our 
transiatom  have  added  the  word  eyes ;  and  ^3.)  that 
they  took  black  for  white.  They  had  in  theu*  mind 
the  tiMte  pigeon,  or,  at  least,  the  light-colored  turtle- 
dove ;  whereas  the  most  common  pigeon,  or  dove,  in 
the  East,  is  the  deep  blue,  or  blue-gray  pigeon,  whose 
brilliant  plumage  vibrates  around  nis  neck  every 
markling  nue,  every  dazzling  flash  of  color :  and  to 
this  pigeon  the  comparison  of  the  author  refers. 
The  deep  blue  pigeon,  standing  amid  the  foam  of  a 
water-fall,  would  be — a  blue  centre  surrounded  b^  a 
white  space  on  each  side  of  him,  analogous  to  the  iris 
of  the  eye,  surrounded  by  the  white  of  the  eye.  But, 
aa  the  foam  of  this  water-ftll  is  not  brilliant  enough 
to  satisfy  the  poet,  he  has  placed  this  deep  blue  pigeon 
in  a  pond  of  milk,  or  m  a  garden  basin  or  milk, 
where,  he  says,  he  turns  hims^roundj  to  parallel  the 
dipping  of  the  former  verse:  he  wantons,  sports, 
fnsks :  so  sportive,  rollmg,  and  glittering,  is  the  eye, 
the  iris  of  my  beloved.  The  muk,  tlien,  denotes  Uie 
white  of  the  eye,  and  the  pigeon  surrounded  by  it 
the  iris :  that  is,  *<  the  iris  of  nis  eye  is  like  a  deep  blue 
pigeon,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  pool  of  milk." 
The  comparison  is  certainly  extremely  poetical  and 
picturesque.  Those  who  can  make  sense  of  our 
public  translation  are  extremely  favored  in  point  of 
m^nuity.  This  idea  had  not  escaped  the  poets  of 
Hmdostan  ;  for  we  have  in  the  Gitagovinda  the  fol- 
lowing panage :  **  The  glances  of  her  eyes  played 
WLetipairqfwater'hirdsofazureplvmagej  that  sport 
near  a  full-blown  lotos  on  spool  in  the  aeaaon  of  dew." 


The  pools  of  Heshbon  afford  a  diflerent  comparison 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Bride ;  dark,  deep,  and  serene^  are 
her  eyes ;  so  are  those  pools,  dark,  deep,  and  serene : 
— ^but  were  they  also  surrounded  by  a  border  of  dark- 
colored  marble,  analogous  to  the  border  of  stibium 
drawn  along  the  eye-lids  of  the  spouse,  and  render- 
ing them  apparently  larger,  fuller,  deeper?  As  this 
comparison  is  used  where  ornaments  or  dress  are  the 
particular  subjects  of  consideration,  we  think  it  not 
impossible  to  be  correct ;  and  certainly  it  is  by  no 
means  contradictory  to  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
sinule  recently  illustrated.  (See  No.  9.  in  the  Fifth 
Dat.)  For  the  particulafs  of  the  Dress,  see  the  Plates 
of  dresses  and  their  explanatioBa,  ir^ra. 

7.  Decorated  as  TmcJij  &c.  The  whole  of  this 
eclogue,  we  apprehend,  is  composed  of  miUtary  aUu- 
sions  and  phrases ;  consequently  the  cities,  with  the 
mention  of  which  it  opens,  were  those  most  ftmous 
for  handsome  fortification&  ^  Thou  art  [ipi]  decorat- 
ed  as  Tirzah; — [naweh]  adorned  as  Jerusalem; — 
[aimsh]  omamenied  in  a  splendid,  sparkline,  radiant 
manner,  as  bannered  ranks,  or  corps  of  soMiers,  are 
ornamented ;  which  is  not  far  fi^m  the  compliment 
formerly  paid  her  as  resembling  an  officer  of  cavdry, 
riding  with  dignity  among  the  horse  of  Pharaoh :  nor 
is  it  unlike  the  reference  of  the  prince  himself  to  a 
[fiery  1  standard,  in  the  preceding  eclogpie.  See  what 
IS  said  on  the  banner  or  the  heavens  m  a  follonnng 
verse:  these  banners,  we  must  recollect,  were 
flaming  fire-pots,  usually  carried  on  the  top  of  a 
staff. 

8.  Whed  about  (hine  eyes :  literally,  do  fhai  return, 
or,  at  least,  turn  round:  but  this  phrase  is  not  in  our 
language  either  military  or  poetical ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, adopted  a  word  of  command,  whose  import  is 
of  the  same  nature,  and  whose  application  has  been 
sufficiently  familiar  to  us  of  late. 

9.  My  station,  literally,  my  re^ftbn,  the  ground  I 
occupy  with  ray  troops,  my  post,  m  a  military  sense ; 
whicn  station  you  attack,  and  by  your  attack  force 
me  to  give  ground,  to  retire  ;  you  drive  me  off,  over- 
power me,  advance  into  my  territories,  and,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance,  add  them  by  victory  and  conquest 
to  your  own.  These  are  clearly  military  ideas,  and 
therefore,  we  suppose,  are  expressed  in  military 
terms. 

10.  Here  follow  four  lines,  or  verses,  repeated  from 
the  second  eclogue  of  the  secotid  day.  They  have 
every  appearance  of  being  misplaced ;  a  mere  dupli- 
cate of  the  former  passage,  it  should  seem  ratner 
unlikely  that,  in  so  short  a  poem,  such  a  duplication 
should  be  inserted  intentionally.  Whether  these 
lines  replace  others  which  should  be  here,  or  merely 
are  a  repetition,  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself 
by  the  connection,  or  want  of  connection,  of  the 
passage. 

*  DaxxUng  as  the  streamers  f  a  comet.  The 
reader  will  probably  be  starUed  at  this  idea,  as  we 
also  should  have  been,  had  we  not  accidentally  met 
with  the  following  Arabic  verses  in  Richard- 
son:— 

When  I  describe  your  beauty,  my  thoughts  are 

perplexed. 
Whether  to  compare  it 
To  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  wandering  star 

[a  comet]. 

Now  this  idea  completes  the  climax  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  was  greatly  wanted ;  so  that  the  com- 
parisons stand,  (1.)  day-break,  a  small  glimmering 
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light ;  (2.)  the  moon ;  (full  moon  ?|  (3.)  the  min  clear- 
hr  shinicg ;  (4.)  the  comet ;  whico,  seen  by  night,  is 
guzzling ;  as  it  were,  the  fiery  banner,  or  streamer  of 
the  hosts  of  heaven ;  such  a  phenomenon  has  ever 
been  among  the  most  terrific  objects  to  the  eyes  of 
the  simple  Arab,  on  whose  deep  blue  slnr  it  glows  in 
tremendous  perfection.  Is  this  word  plural  hy  ent- 
phoBiaf — ^meaning,  the    chief  of   streamers;    the 

The  comparison  of  a  lady  to  the  full  moon  is  fi!e- 
quently  adopted  in  Arabia : 

She  appeared  like  the  full  moon  in  a  night  of  joy, 
Delicate  in  limbs,  and  elegant  of  stature. 

We  cannot  refrain  firom  observing  how  happily 
this  comet  illustrates  the  simile,  in  Jude  13 :  ^  Watir 
daring  ttara^  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever."  As  the  apostle  uses  the  word 
pUmeUsi^  it  has  been  usual  to  suppose  he  alludes  to 
neighboring  orbs,  the  fiantUy  whose  motions  app»ear 
very  irregiuar ;  sometunes  dirtd,  sometimes  MUmonr 
anf^  sometimes  rdiwradt ;  but,  if  we  refer  his  ex- 
pression to  eometSf  wen  we  see  at  once  how  they 
nuLj  be  siud  to  remain  in  pcrpciual  dwrkness^  after 
their  brilliancy  is  extinct ;  wnich  idea  is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  planets.  We  may  add,  that  the  Chaldeans 
held  comets  to  be  a  species  of  planets,  (Senec. 
QuesL  Nat)  that  the  Pythagoreans  included  com- 
ets amonff  planets  which  appear  after  verv  long  in- 
tervals, (Anst  Meteor,  lib.  i.)  and  that  the  Egyp- 
tians calculated  their  periods  and  predicted  meir 
return. 

IL  J^JecHon^  hewrt.  The  Bride  had  told  us  be- 
fore, in  No.  1.  that,  while  she  slept,  her  afiection, 
heart,  imagination,  was  awake ;  the  heart,  amonff  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  seat  of  the  affections ;  but.  Here, 
the  Bridegroom  says,  while  he  was  really  awake, 
and  therefore  full^  master  of  his  senses,  and  of  his 
actions,  his  affection  overcame  his  intentions,  and 
brought  him  back,  unawares  to  himself  unconscious- 

Sf  or  nolene  volenSf  as  we  Bayunll  he  nil  he,  toward 
e  object  of  his  regard.  This,  then,  is  a  stronger 
idea  than  the  former ;  and  is  heightened  by  his  no- 
tice of  the  swiftness  with  which  he  was  brought 
bock ;  equal  to  that  of  the  rapid  chariots  of  his  peo- 
ple, flying  to  enjpige  the  enemy  ;  literally,  charioia  of 
nuf  people  pouring  out  (12) :  now,  this  pouring  out 
hardly  means  a  review ;  but,  if  it  do,  it  must  point, 
especially,  to  the  most  rapid  movement  of  that  ex- 
ercise ;  that  is,  the  charge ;  if  it  mean  poured  out  in 
battle,  it  amounts  to  the  same ;  a  charge  on  the  ene- 
my, executed  with  great  velocity;  but  some  say, 
''chariots  of  the  princes  of  my  people."  (See  Amin- 
AOAB.)  Who  are  **  the  people"  of  monarchs  ?  The 
phrase  is  used  by  Pharaoh,  in  Gen.  xli.  40,  and  by 
Solomon  here. 

13b  Face  about :  literally,  turn  round :  but  as  this 
is  no  military  phrase,  as  already  observed,  the  ex- 
pression adoptea  seems  to  be  more  coincident  with 
the  general  tenor  of  this  eclogue. 

14.  This  phrase,  which  literally  is,  that  we  may 
fagten  our  eyes  on  thee^  we  have  ventured  to  render 

reconnoitre  thee;  for  it  appeara,  that  they  would 
**  ftsten  their  eyes"  on  her,  a$  they  did  on  entrend^ 
ment$  around  eampif  which  can  be  nothing  but 
what  modem  military  language  would  term  recoil- 
nottruut. 

15.  ff%tt^  or  hoWf  would  you  fatten  your  eyes  on 
Sblomkb  ? — Like  aewe  doonthe  ditches^  fosses,  or 
entremkwunts  of  the  eampi.    In  this  scnw  the  root  is 
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used,  in  2  Sam.  xx.  15 ;  1  Kings  xxL  33 ;  Isa.  xxvi 
1 ;  Lam.  ii.  1.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that 
these  are  military  terms ;  and  it  roust  be  owned  thai 
they  prodinously  augment  the  variety  of  the  poem, 
and  give  a  nighly  spirited  air  to  this  eclogue  in  par- 
ticular ;  they  account,  too,  for  the  lively  interference 
of  the  Bridegroom's  companions,  and,  by  the  rapid 
repartee  they  occasion,  they  close  it  very  differendy 
from  all  the  others,  and  with  the  greatest  animation 
and  vivacity. 

TheMh  day.—h  Fed  in  sandaU,  See  the  Plate 
of  the  Bride^  Dress. 

2.  Daughter  of  Liberality  :  or  qf  princes.  Here 
the  same  word  occurs  as  we  observed  signified 
(Fourth  Day,  No.  12.)  pouring  ou< ;  it  is  usuaUy  ren- 
dered minces,  from  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  per- 
sons of^  high  rank,  of  pouring  out  their  liberality  on 
proper  occasions ;  and  perhaps  such  is  its  import  in 
this  place.  Daughter,  in  the  looser  sense  of  the  word, 
not  descendant,  but  patroness  of  pouring  out,  of  Ube- 
rality,  who  hast  spared  no  expense,  on  this  occasion, 
to  adorn  thyself  with  the  most  cosdy  apparel ;  q.  d. 
"  Daughter  of  hberality,  how  magnincent !  how  ele- 
gant! how  attractive  is  thy  dress!  the  whole  to- 
gether is  beautiful ;  the  parts  separately  are  rich  and 
ornamental !  We  shall  consider  and  commend  them 
in  their  order." 

As  the  Bride  stands  up,  the  ladies  begin  with  de- 
scribing her  sandals ;  and  they  not  only  praise  her 
sandals,  but  her  feet  in  them.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive, by  inspecting  the  prints,  that  this  is  extremely 
accurate ;  as  sandals  do  not  hide  the  feet,  but  permit 
their  every  beauty  to  be  seen ;  and  although  our  la- 
dies, being  accustomed  to  wear  shoes,  may  think 
more  of  a  handsome  shoe  than  of  a  handsome  foot, 
the  taste  in  the  East  is  different.  We  know  that  the 
Roman  emperor  Claudius  decorated  his  toes  with 

gems,  no  leas  than  his  fingere ;  and  was  so  proud  of 
is  handsome  foot,  that  whereas  other  sovereigns 
used  to  give  their  hands  to  be  kissed  by  their  sub- 
jects, on  certain  occasions,  he  gave  his  foot  for  that 
punMse ;  which  some  historians  have  attributed  to 
prioe  of  station ;  othera  to  pride  of  person,  as  if  his 
nandsome  foot  would  otherwise  have  been  over- 
looked, and  deprived  of  its  due  admiration.  Ob- 
serve, these  ladies  begin  at  the  Bride's  sandals, 
her  feet,  and  their  descriptions  ascend ;  the  Bride- 
groom always  begins  witn  her  locks,  her  hair,  &c. 
and  his  descriptions  descend,  but  not  so  low  as  the 
feet. 

3.  The   selvedges   of  thy   drawers.      This  word 

Schehuk]  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  that  in 
be  Second  Day  rendered  "my  beloved  was  turned 
awtof:^  it  signifies,  therefore,  to  turn,  to  return,  to 
turn  back ;  now,  what  can  more  correctly  describe 
the  selvedge  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  &c.  which  is  made 
by  the  return  of  tne  threads  back  again,  to  where 
they  came  from,  that  is,  across  the  doth?  Thus 
threads,  by  perpetually  turning  and  returning,  com- 
pose the  edge  of  the  cloth ;  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  article  described  by  the  use  of  the  word 
m  this  place ;  but  if  it  be  the  edge  of  the  gar- 
ment, the  thought  is  the  same;  since  that  is  the 
natural  situation  for  an  ornamental  pattern  of  open 
work. 

4.  Drawers.  This  word  can  never  mean  thighs 
as  thighs  have  no  selvedges,  it  must  mean  drawera 
or  the  dress  of  the  thighs.  See  the  Plate  of  Eotp 
TiAif  Drbssbs,  it^fra. 

5.  Open^^oork;  vinked.  Which  of  these  words 
should  DO  adoptmi  depends  on  what  materials  th 
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drawers  were  made  of:  if  they  were  of  muslm,  then 
the  open-work  is  ^vrought  with  a  needle,  as  muslin 
will  not  bear  pinking  ;  but  if  they  were  of  silk,  then 
they  might  be  adorned  with  flowers,  &c.  cut  into 
ttiem  by  means  of  a  shai*p  iron,  struck  upon  tlie 
silk,  and  cutting  out  those  parts  which  formed  the 
pattern.  And  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  word ;  it  signifies  to  prick  full  of 
holes — ^to  wound — ^to  pierce — to  make  an  open- 
ing— ^to  run  through,  as  with  a  sword :  all  which 
ideas  agree  perfectly  with  our  rendering,  pinking; 
which  consists  in  piercing  silk  full  of  holes,  with 
a  steel  instrument,  forciblv  struck  through  its  sub- 
ject This  determines  lor  silk  drawers;  howev- 
er, open-work  pinkings  do  not  disagree  in  phrase- 
ology. 

6.  Girdle-ckap.  See  the  Plate  of  Bgtptian 
Dresses,  Nos.  6,  9. 

7.  Rich  in  mingled  wine :  the  original  is,  not  poor ; 
an  expression  doubtless  adopted  by  the  poet  for  the 
sake  of  his  verse ;  the  difference  between  rendering 
"rich,"  and  "not  poor,"  needs  no  apology.  The 
idea  is,  that  this  cliusp  was  set  with  rubies ;  and  sir 
William  Jones  tells  us,  it  is  very  common  among  the 
Arabian  poets  to  compare  rubies  to  wine ;  hence  he 
begins  one  of  his  translations    from    the  Arabic, 

"  Boy,  bid  yon  liquid  rubv  flow ;" ^meaning  that 

he  should  poiu-  out  wine  from  the  vessel  which  con- 
tained it 

8.  Mpplea,  See  No.  15.  Third  Dat,  where  this 
allusion  nas  already  occurred. 

9.  Eyes  like  the  pools  of  Heshbon ;  (see  No.  e.  in 
Fourth  Dat  ;)  that  is,  darkened  by  a  streak  of  stib- 
ium drawn  tul  round  them ;  as  those  pools  are 
encompassed  by  a  border  of  black  marble.  Proba- 
bly, too,  the  form  of  these  pools  was  oval  rather  than 
circular. 

10.  Hiy  nose  like  (he  tower  of  Lebanon,  If  the 
former  line  had  not  alluded  to  a  place,  whereby  this 
line  should  require  allusion  to  a  place  also,  we 
should  have  inclined  to  risk  a  version  derived  from 
the  roots  of  these  words;  which  would  stand 
thus: — 

Thy  nose  like  a  tower  of  whiteness  itself. 
Which  overlooks  the  levels  [thy  cheeks,  &c.]. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  gives  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  passage,  even  if  referred  to  a  structure 
called  the  tower  of  Lebanon ;  for  Damascus  is  situ- 
ated on  a  level  plain ;  or  tliis  tower  might  stand  so 
tis  to  overlook  some  of  those  level  plains  which  are 
interspersed  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  Such, 
however,  is  the  general  idea ;  an  erect  tower,  but  of 
whatever  other  qualities  is  not  determined.  It  might 
be  desirable  to  render  the  foregoing  verse  also  ac- 
cording to  it?  roots ;  but  the  mention  of  the  gate  of 
Baikrabhim  forbids ;  and  if  Heshbon  bo  of  necessity 
retained,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  parallelism,  we 
think  we  must  retain  also  Lebanon  and  Damascus ; 
of  course,  tlie  comparisons  are  entirely  local.  See 
No.  11.  Third  Day. 

11.  Carmel.  (12.)  Are^amen,  We  confess  our 
embarrassment  on  the  subject  of  these  words. 

13.  Entangled,  This  word  (assur)  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  entangling  power  of  love.  Mr.  Harmer  in- 
terprets Eccles.  vii.  36:  "I  find  more  bitter  than 
death  the  woman  whose  hands  are  (assurim)  bands ;" 
the  ^neral  sense  of  the  word  is  connnement, 
restramt,  bondage ;  so  that  our  word  entangled  seems 
to  express  the  idea  sufficiently. 


Tlie  idea  that  the  king's  heart  was  entangled  in 
the  numerous  and  beautiful  braids  of  hair  which 
adorned  the  head  of  his  spouse,  seems  plausible 
enough,  firom  the  customs  of  oriental  females,  and 
the  general  scope  of  the  riassage ;  but  a  particular 
and  applicable  authority  is  furnished  in  an  ode  of 
the  Pend-Naineh,  (p.  287,  288.)  translated  from  the 
Persian  by  baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Ode  or  Jami 
ON  THE  Tresses  of  his  Mistress. — "O  thou,  who 
hast  entangled  my  heart  in  the  net  of  thy  ringlets ! 
the  name  done  of  thy  curling  hair  is  become  a  snare 
for  hearts.  Yes,  all  hearts  are  enchained  (as  in  tlie 
hnks  of  a  ch<un  j  in  the  (links)  ringlets  of  thy  hair ; 
each  of  thy  curls  is  a  snare  and  chains.  O  thou, 
whose  curls  hold  me  in  captivity,  it  is  an  honor  for 
thy  slave  to  be  fettered  by  the  chains  of  thy  ringlets. 
What  other  veil  could  so  well  become  the  fresh  roses 
of  thy  complexion,  as  that  of  thy  black  curls  [fra- 
grant] like  musk?  Birds  fly  the  net;  but,  most 
wonderful !  my  never  quiet  soul  delights  in  the  chains 
of  thy  tresses !  Thy  curls  inhabit  a.  region  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon.  Ah !  how  high  is  the  region 
of  thy  tresses !  It  is  from  the  deep  night  of  thy 
curls  that  the  day-break  of  felicity  rises  at  every  in- 
stant for  Jami,  thy  slave !" 

The  reader  will  probably  think  this  rhapsody 
sufiiciently  exalted ;  it  is,  however,  a  not  im- 
modest specimen  of  the  poetical  exuberance  of 
fancy  and  figurative  language  in  which  the  orientals 
envelope  their  ideas,  when  inspired  by  the  pow- 
er of  verse,  and  frenzied  by  the  fascinations  of 
beauty. 

14.  Meanderings,  This  word  (rehethim)  signifies 
to  run  down,  wim  a  tremulous  motion,  or  winding 
way,  as  of  a  stream,  or  rill  of  water ;  so  Jacob's  rods 
were  placed  in  the  rills,  rivulets,  gutters;  in  the 
wateriiig-troughs :  (Gren.  xxx.  38,  46.)  so  the  daugh- 
ters of  Keuel  filled  the  troughs,  watering-places,  for 
the  sheep  to  drink  from ;  (Exod.  ii.  16.)  not  raised 
wooden  troughs,  such  as  our  horses  drinic  out  of,  but 
rills  nmning  among  the  stones,  &c.  This  we  have 
expressed  by  the  word  meanderings ;  derived  from 
the  numerous  hendings  of  the  river  Meander^  and 
now  naturalized  in  our  language,  in  reference  to 
streams  and  winding  rivulets,  &c.  The  trough  into 
which  Rebekah  emptied  the  contents  of  her  pitcher 
(Gen.  xxiv.  20.)  is  described  by  a  diflTerent  word,  and 
might  be  properly  a  trough. 

15.  77^2^  stature  equals  the  palm.  See  the  Plate  of 
the  Bride's  Dress,  infra, 

16.  Thy  address;  literally,  thy  palate;  but  this 
must  refer  to  speech  of  some  kind ;  tiie  Bride  had 
formerly  told  her  spouse,  that  "his  lips  dropped 
honey ;"  and  now  he  says,  "  her  palate  dropped 
wine — ^priine  wine ;"  we  have  the  lips  and  the  palate 
noticed  together,  to  the  same  purpose,  in  Prov. 
V.  3:— 

The  lips  of  a  strange  woman  drop  liquid  honev, 
And  her  palate  drops  what  is  smoother  than  oil. 

It  is  evident  the  writer  means  her  flattering  words, 
her  seductive  discourses.  The  rendering  **  thy  ad- 
dress" seems  to  coincide  with  the  cheering  and  per- 
vading effects  of  wine. 

17.  Going  to  be  presented,  as  a  special  token  of 
affectionate  regarcl,  to  persons  whose  consummate 
integrity  has  been  experienced ;  literally,  going  for 
love-favors  to  uprights  [persons].  Now,  m  sucu  a 
case,  a  person  would  naturally  select  the  very  best 
wine  in  his  power ;  he  would  not  send  the  tart,  or 
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tfae  vapid,  but  the  most  cordial,  the  most  valuable  he 
could  procure.  We  suspect  that  the  Bridegroom 
coraplimeDts  himself^  under  the  character  of  a 
friend  whose  integrity  could  not  be  doubted.  (For 
the  sense  of  cansummaU  or  compUU^  as  that  of  the 
word  Jashur,  or  Jeahururiy  see  the  article  Jeshu- 
auN.) 
16.  Should  this  chasm  be  filled  up  with 


and  he  is  mine  ? 


19.  Dudfcdnu    See  the  article  Maftdrake. 

20.  Our  loJU ; — ^that  is,  the  upper  part  of  our 
gates  or  openings.  As  it  is  evident  they  were 
places  to  contain  stores  of  fruit  from  the  last  year's 
gathering,  the  word  lofts  is  as  proper  as  any  to  con- 
vey that  idea.  It  might  be  added,  that  presents  of 
fruit,  especially  apples,  by  youtlis  to  tlieir  beloveds, 
are  well  known  among  the  Greek  poets ;  indeed,  the 
practice  ahuost  became  a  custom,  and  originated  a 
proverb,  "  lie  loves  her  with  apples ;" — as  we  say 
"  with  cakes  and  comfits." 

21.  Thmt  shattlM  condtid  me.  The  reader's  at- 
tention has  already  been  drawn  to  this  passage; 
without  departing  from  the  usual  translation  of  the 
words,  we  have  merely  referred  them  to  the  proper 
speaker. 

22.  Should  this  chasm  be  filled  up  with 

By  the  startling  antelope,  by  the  Hmid  deer  of  the 
field  ? 

It  is  Inserted  by  the  LXX,  and  the  passage  is  imper- 
fect without  the  usual  termination. 

The  sixth  day, — 1.  SociahUity.  This  seems  to  be 
pretty  nearly  tne  import  of  the  original  term,  which 
occurs  only  in  this  place.  Since,  as  we  conceive, 
the  parties  sat  in  the  palanquin  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  Bride  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  leaning 
nn  her  bdoved,  nor  joining  Ivsrsdj'  to  her  behvedy  as 
some  have  proposed  to  render  it ;  nevertlieless,  that 
a  kind  of  firee  intercourse  after  marriage  is  meant 
here,  which  would  not  have  been  so  proper  before 
marriage,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  we  think  the  chU- 
ehat  of  sociabilitv  may  answer  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  following  conversation  is  probably  a 
continuation  of,  or  at  least  is  of  the  nature  of,  that 
intended  by  the  term  sodahUitif. 

2.  /  urged  thee  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  not  let  thee 
indulge  thy  bashfulness,  but  brought  thee  forward  to 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  overcame  thy  maiden 
dilatorinesB,  **That  woukl  be  woo'd,  and  not  un- 
sought be  won." 

3.  Thy  mother  delivered  thee.  The  word  signifies 
to  deliver  over,  as  a  pledge  is  delivered  over,  to  the 
person  who  receives  it,  or  to  be  brought  forward^  or 
orougkt  out  for  that  purpose.  The  reader  mav  dis- 
cover, under  the  uncouth  idiom  of  our  translators, 
this  very  idea;  "There  thy  mother  brought  thee 
forth  f  that  is,  as  a  pledge  is  brought  forth  to  be  de- 
livered to  a  person  who  stands  out  of  the  house  to 
receive  it.  (See  Deut  xxiv.  10,  11.)  That  this  is 
snfiiciently  unhappily  expressed,  we  suppose  no  ju- 
dicious reader  wilt  hesitate  to  admit.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  Romish  rendering  of  this  pas- 
sage :  **  There  thy  mother  was  corrupted ;  there  she 
was  deflowered  that  bare  thee !" — and  then-nnich 
mysteries!  m  reference  to  Eve, the  general  moth- 
er, &c. 

4.  Asa  signet  on  (hf  etrrn.    See  the  article  Seals. 

5.  Our  siSer^  or  cousin,  or  friendy  &c.    The  word 


sister  is  not  always  used — strictly — ^m  the  Hebrew,  in 

reference  to  consanguinity. The  youth  of  this 

party  is  denoted  by  the  phrase — ^her  breast  is  not 
grown  to  its  proper  mature  size.  In  Effypt  this  part 
of  the  person  was  extremely  remeu'kable ;  Juvenal 
describes  the  breasts  of  an  Esyptian  woman  as  being 
leu'ger  than  the  child  she  suckled. 

u.  Kiosks  are  pavilious,  or  Uttle  closets  projecting 
from  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  sur- 
rounding countiy  ;  like  our  summer-houses,  &c.  In 
the  East  they  are,  •also,  the  indispeusabio  places  of 
repose,  and  of  that  voluptuous,  tranquil  gratification 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  urged  by  the  heats  of 
the  climate. 

7.  Jh  one  who  offered  peace ;  literally,  cw  on«,/Winf 
peace ;  but,  perhaps,  the  sentiment  is — "  I  appeared 
to  him  as  inviting  as  the  most  delightful  kiosk ;  a 
kiosk,  in  which  lie  might  be  so  delighted,  that  he 
would  go  no  fai'thcr  in  search  of  enjoyment."  That 
peace  often  means  prosperity  is  well  known;  in- 
deed all  good  is,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  it 
were,  combined  and  concentrated  in  the  term 
peace. 

8.  Bcud  Ham  Aun.  We  take  this  to  be  altogether 
an  Egyptian  term ;  Ham  Jkun  is  '^progenitor  liam  ;" 
— BaaX  is  "  lord" — "  The  lord  Ham  our  progenitor." 
This  agrees  perfecdy  with  Egyptian  principles.  (See 
AHMon-No.)  In  fact,  no  other  nation  so  lonff  main- 
tained, or  had  so  just  authority  to  maiutain,  its  rela- 
tion to  Ham,  who  was  commemorated  m  this  coun- 
try during  many  ages.  This  name  of  a  place,  de- 
cidedly Egyptian,  confirms  the  general  notion  that 
the  Bride  was  daughter  to  Pharaoh. 

9.  Inspectors,  liiis  is  the  office  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Bride,  when  in  her  own  country ;  but 
here  it  is  expressed  in  the  plural ;  implying,  probably, 
an  inferiority  from  that  of  the  princess,  tnough  to 
the  same  purposes,  &c. 

10.  The  tenant ;  literally,  the  man ;  that  is,  as  we 
understand  it,  the  chief  man,  the  first  tenant,  the  oc- 
cupier ;  the  same  here  as  we  have  taken  **  the  man" 
for  the  commander,  in  No.  4.  Third  Day,  that  is,  the 
chief,  or  head  man,  as  we  speak ;  not  each  man  dis- 
tributively,  but  the  man  emphatically  ;  for,  if  there 
were  many  tenants,  did  each  bring  a  thousand  silver- 
lings  ?  so  as  to  make,  say  ten  thousand ;  then,  why 
not  state  the  larger  number?  or,  did  all  which  die 
tenants  broueht  make  up  one  thousand  ?  then,  why 
not  use  the  plural  form  men  7  Moreover,  since  two 
hundred,  which  is  one  fiflh  of  a  thousand,  was  due 
to  the  Inspectors,  it  reminds  us,  that  this  is  the  very 
proportion  established  in  Egypt  by  Joseph,  Gen. 
xlvii.  24.  This  is  convincing  evidence  that  this  prin- 
cess was  from  Egypt ;  and  pro^^es  that,  for  purposes 
of  protection,  &c.  this  due  was  constantly  gathered 
by  the  reigning  prince.  We  suppose  she  hints  at 
her  father's  government,  under  this  allusion  tP  these 
inspectors ;  and  is  still  Egyptian  enough  to  insist  on 
the  propriety  of  paying  the  regular  tribute  to  his 
sovereignty,  as  governor  in  chief  An  extract  from 
Mr.  Swinburne's  account  of  a  similar  estate  among 
the  Spanish  Arabs  may  explain  the  nature  of  these 
fruiteries,  and  their  profits :  *^  I  cannot  give  vou  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  this  people  than  by  translating 
a  passage  in  an  Arabic  manuscript,  in  the  library  of 
the  Escurial,  entided,  *  The  History  of  Granada,  by 
Abi  Abdalah  ben  Alkalhibi  Aboaneni,'  written  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  778,  A.  D.  1378 ;  Mahomet  Lago, 
being  then,  for  the  second  time,  king  of  Granada. 
It  begins  by  a  description  of  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, nearly  hi  the  following  temui:  ^The  cityef 
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Granada  is  surrounded  with  the  most  sfMicious  gar- 
dens, where  the  trees  are  set  so  thick  as  to  resemble 
hedges,  vet  not  so  a»  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
beautiful  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  which  glitter  like 
BO  many  bright  stars  over  the  green  forests.  The 
plain,  stretchmg  far  and  wide,  produces  such  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  vegetables  that  no  revenues  but 
those  of  the  first  famOies  in  the  kingdom  ai^  equal 
to  their  annual  produce.  Each  garden  ia  calculated 
to  bring  in  a  nett  income  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
(aurei,)  out  of  which  it  pays  thirty  niinee  to  the  king. 
Beyond  these  gardens  Tie  fields  of  various  culture,  at 
all  seasons  of  ue  year  clad  in  the  richest  verdure, 
and  loaded  with  some  valuable  vegetable  production 
or  other ;  by  this  method  a  perpetual  succession  of 
crops  is  secured,  and  a  great  annual  rent  is  produced, 
tohich  is  send  to  amount  to  twenty  thousand  aurei.  Ad- 
joining you  may  see  the  sumpttu)tis  farms  belonging 
to  the  royal  demesnes,  wondefjully  agreeable  to  the  be- 
holder,  fiom  the  large  quantity  of  plantations  of  trees 
and  the  variety  of  plants.  Tne  vineyards  in  the 
neighborhood  bnng  fourteen  thousand  aurei.  Immense 
are  the  hoards  of  all  svedes  of  dried  fruits,  such  as 
figs,  raisins,  plums,  ifc.  They  have  also  the  se- 
cret of  preserving  grapes  sound  and  juicy  from 
one  season  to  anaOur?^  [Comp.  Fifth  Day,  No. 
20.]  ''N.  B.  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  satis- 
fiictory  account  of  these  Granada  auret,  gold 
coins.**  (Swinburne's  Travels  in  Spain,  Letter 
zxii.  p.  1€4.) 

We  have  supposed  that  this  Sixth  Day  is  the  day 
of  marriage ;  as  this  has  not  usually  been  under- 
stood, we  shall  connect  some  ideas  which  induce  us 
to  consider  it  in  that  light.  Leo  of  Modena  says, 
that  (1.)  **  The  Jews  marry  on  a  Friday,  if  the  roouse 
be  a  maid  ;"  (Thursday,  if  a  widow.) — ^Now  Friday 
morning  is  the  time  of  this  eclogue,  supposing  the 
poem  be^an  with  the  first  day  of  the  week. — (2.) 
^  The  Bride  is  adorned,  and  led  out  into  the  open 
air  f  so,  in  this  eclogue,  the  Bride's  mother  "brings 
her  ou^"  for  that  purpose ; — (3.)  **  into  a  court  or 
garden ;"  so,  in  this  eclogue,  the  ceremony  passes 
^ under  a  citron-tree;"  consequently  in  a  garden. 
This  eclogue,  then,  opens  with  observation  of  the 
nuptial  procession  after  marriase ;  and  we  learn  that 
the  ceremony  had  taken  place  hy  the  following  con- 
versation, in  which  the  Bridegroom  alludes  to  the 
maiden  bashfulness  of  his  Bride,  as  having  required 
some  address  to  overcome.  Moreover,  the  Bride 
solicits  the  maintenance  of  perpetual  constancy  to 
herself,  as  implied  in  the  connecnon  now  completed ; 
with  attention  to  tlie  interests  of  a  particular  friend, 
she  transfers  all  her  private  property  to  her  husband, 
yet  reserves  a  government-due  to  her  royal  parent 
m  Egypt ;  and  the  eclogue  closes,  both  itself  and 
the  poem,  by  mutual  wishes  fbr  more  of  each  other's 
conversation  and  company.  See  the  article  Mar- 
riage. 

It  is  now  time  to  conclude  our  investigation  of 
this  poem ;  but  we  must  previously  observe,  how 
perfectly  free  it  is  from  the  least  sou  of  indelicacy ; 
that  allusions  to  matrimonial  privacies  which  have 
been  fancied  in  it,  are  absolutely  groundless  fincies ; 
and  that,  not  till  the  Fiflh  Day,  is  there  any  oUusion 
to  so  much  as  a  kiss,  and  then  it  is  covered  by  as- 
similation of  the  party  to  a  sucking  infant  brother. 
The  First  Dgy  is  distance  itself,  in  point  of  conver- 
sation; the  Second  has  no  conversation  but  what 
paflBes  fh>m  the  garden  below  up  to  the  first-floor 
window ;  the  Third  Day  is  the  same  in  the  morning ; 
and  the  evening  is  an  invitation  to  take  an  excursion. 


and  survey  prospects;  as  to  the  compe risen  to  a 
well,  dehcacy  itself  must  admire,  not  censure,  the 
simile.  The  Fourth  Day  opens  with  a  dream,  iyy 
which  the  reader  perceives  the  inclination  of  the 
dreamer,  and  the  progress  of  her  afifection ;  but  the 
Bridegroom  himself  does  not  hear  it,  nor  is  he 
more  favored  by  it,  or  for  it ;  on  the  contrai^,  the 
lady  permits  him  in  the  evening  to  sport  bis  military 
terms  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper;  but  she  does 
not,  by  a  single  word,  acquaint  him  of  any  breach 
he  had  made  in  her  heart.  We  rather  susjiect,  that 
she  rises  to  retire  somewhat  sooner  than  usual, 
thereby  counterbalancing,  in  her  own  mind,  those 
effusions  of  kindness  to  which  she  luid  given  vent 
in  the  morning.  The  Fifth  morning  is  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  ladies'  praises  of  tlie  Bride's  dress ; 
she  herself  does  not  utter  a  word ;  but,  in  the  evening 
of  that  day,  as  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow,  she  merely  hints  at  what  she  could  find  in 
her  heart  to  do,  ufcre  lie  her  infant  brother ;  and  for 
the  first  time  he  hears  the  adjuration,  "  if  his  lefl 
arm  was  under  her  head,"  on  the  duan  cushion,  &c. 
and  the  discourse,  though  evidently  meant  for  her 
lover,  yet  is  equivocally  allusive  to  her  supposed 
fondling.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  after  the  mar- 
riage they  make  a  procession,  according  to  tlie  cus- 
tom of  the  place  and  station  of  the  jiarties,  in 
the  same  palanquin  together,  and  here  they  are 
a  httle  sociable ;  but  modesty  itself  will  not  find 
the  least  fault  with  this  sociability,  nor  witli  one 
single  sentence,  or  sentiment,  uttered  on  thb 
occasion. 

We  appeal  now  to  the  candor,  understanding;  and 
senfflbility  of  the  reader,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
conduct  a  six-day  conversation  between  persona 
solemnly  betrothed  to  each  other,  with  greater  deli- 
cacy, greater  attention  to  the  most  rigid  virtue,  with 
greater  propriety  of  sentiment,  discourse,  action,  de- 
meanor, and  deportment. — The  dignity  of  the  per- 
sons is  well  sustained  in  the  dignity  of  tlieir  lan- 
guage, in  the  correctness  of  their  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions ;  they  are  guilty  of  no  repetitions ;  what 
they  occasionally  repeat  they  vary,  and  improve  by 
the  variation ;  they  speak  in'  poetry,  and  poetry  fur- 
nishes the  images  tiiey  use ;  but  these  images  are 
pleasing,  magnificent,  varied,  and  appropriate ;  they 
are,  no  doubt,  as  they  should  be,  focal,  and  we  do 
not  feel  half  their  propriety  because  of  their  locahty ; 
but  we  feel  enough  to  admit,  that  few  are  the  authors 
who  could  thus  happily  conduct  such  a  poem ;  few 
are  the  personages  who  could  sustain  the  characters 
in  it ;  and  few  are  the  readers  in  any  nation,  or  in 
any  time,  who  have  not  ample  cause  to  admire  it, 
and  to  be  tiiankful  for  its  preservation  as  the  So^e 
or  SoNos ! 


Being  well  persuaded  that  the  reader  has  never 
truly  seen  this  poem  before,  and  that  (thoun^  it  has 
always  been  in  our  Bibles  in  prose)  under  the  present 
arrangement  it  becomes  a  new  poem,  we  have  di- 
rectea  more  attention  to  be  given  to  the  Plates  than 
perhaps  otherwise  might  have  been  done ;  these 
must  speak  for  themselves;  we  only  say,  fUrther, 
that  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  poem, 
our  opinion  advances  toward  a  pretty  strong  per- 
suasion of  its  correcmess;  but  as  to  the  ver- 
sion, our  endeavor  has  been  to  make  thai  apeak 
Engliah. 
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Vkhiclbs.— Mr.  Taylor  hM  collected  repreMnra- 
tkma  of  Mvenl  deoiviptioiM  of  IhosecarrUgea  which 
ai«  UMd  in  Iha  Eait,  and  which  ere  luppoMd  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  opening  of  the  SecoDd  Day  of  this 
poem.     We  aelect  the  most  iniportsut. 

BAM  Itm  aisled,  plaotd  in  fiit  carriagt,  thus ; 
iMking  out  lianiugh  the 
tmtrtitnt,  or  frout  win- 
dows. Oleemuig,  «Aou- 
u^  him*^,  or  rather, 
being  juat  visible,  just 
KlUnpoiiiK  throufh,  or 
bttxMtn  &e  lalUca,  per- 
haps a[q;>ended  to  the 
apertures  iu  front  of  the 
carriage.  Tbis  engrav- 
ing represents  a  travel- 
ling carriage ;  not  a  car- 
riage for  state  or  ^len- 
dor.  But  in  tbe  Third  Day  we  have  the  deecription 
of  a  superb  and  etately  equipage,  different,  no  doubt, 
from  the  former,  because  ouilc  expreealy  by  the  royal 
lover,  to  suit  the  diniily  of  bia  intended  nuptials. 
Such  a  psJanqutu  we  nave  in  tbe  acconipanying  en- 
graving, and  this  is  what  may  be  more  particularly 
examined  hy  the  description  given  ui  the  poem. 
"  King  Solomon  hath  built  for  himself  a  nuptial  pal- 
anquin ;  its  pillars"  (or  what  we  should  call  iapola] 
"are  made  of  cedar  wood;" — Lebanon  wood  :  per- 
haos,  indeed,  the  whole  of  its  wood-work  might  be 
cedar ;  but  the  poles,  as  being  most  conspicuous,  are 
mentioned  in  the  first  place.  Now,  it  is  every  way 
unlikely  that  Solomon  would  make  these  pillars  of 
tSvar,  as  wc  read  in  our  common  version  ;  the  use 
of  nWer  polee  does  not  appear ;  but  the  top,  cover- 
ing, roof,  canopy — hterally  the  ntUing  and  imr^iag 
pan,  that  which  might  be  n^ltd  up — was  of  silver  tis- 
sue. This  canofiy,  or  roof,  m  clearly  seen  in  the 
engraving ;  and  It  is  ornamented  with  tnssels,  and  a 
deep  kintl  of  hani^ng  Iringe,  perhaps  of  silver  also. 
But  the  lowtr  camagt,  or  tK>ttom,  was  of  golden  tis- 
sue, meaning  thai  port  which  bangs  by  cords  from 
the  pillata  or  poles ;  that  port  in  wnich  the  person 
sat---literally,  tlie  riddtrn^  part,  which  we  have  ren- 
dered IJ^  carriagt — was  of  gold.  The  internal  mtn 
of  this  caniage  was  ^ircad  with  artgamen.  Was 
this  >  finely-wrought  carpet,  adorned  with  fiowera, 
mottos,  &c.  in  colors,  as  some  have  supposed  ?  How, 
then,  was  it  purple  P  as  the  word  is  always  held  to 
denote.  Wc  nee  at  each  end  of  the  carriage  a  kind 
of  bolster  or  cushion,  or  what  may  onsiver  the  pur- 
|MiM  of  easy  reclining.  Is  lliis  covered  with  chintz  t 
or  very  fine  talteot—WoB  such  the  carriage-lining  of 
Solomon's  palanquin,  but  worked  with  an  ornament- 
al pattern  of  neeille-work,  andpr««m(«(f  (o  the  king 
vtaUmI     We   presume  we 


iy  the   daughtert  of  JtruiaUm' 

have  now  approached  nearly  to  a  just  understand! ug 


of  tbis  poencal  descriptim:  no  doubt,  the  royal 
bicle  was  both  elegant  and  splendid.  Wo  have 
attempted  to  distinguish  its  ports,  with  their  particu- 
lar af^iications.  Tlie  propriety  of  our  departing 
HxKn  tbe  customary  mode  of  undeintanding  these 
verse*  must  now  be  left  to  the  reader's  decision  ; 
but  if  the  words  of  tbe  ori^nal  be  so  truly  descrip- 
tive of  the  parts  of  this  carriage,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, we  may  anticipate  that  deciHon  with  toaw 
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tbe  pwticulaia  of  the  Bride's  appearance :  fad,  Wm 
her  dreas  correapondent  to  those  of  the  East  in  gea- 
eral  ?  or,  tttonmy,  as  she  was  an  Egyptian^waa  her 
dress  peculiarly  in  the  Egyptian  taste?  To  meet 
theoe  inauiries,  we  propose  to  ofler  a  few  remarks  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  drees,  presuming  that 
aoaw  such  might  belong  to  the  dress  worn  hy  this 
lady ;  and  indeed,  that  these  are  what  give  occanoD 
to  the  admiration  of  the  ladies  of  the  Jerusalem  ha> 
ram  ;  who,  observing  her  msgnificent  attire,  compli- 
ment every  part  of  tliat  attire,  as  they  proceed  to 
inspect  it,  m  tbe  fallowing  order.  See  the  notea  in 
illustration  of  the  Fifth  Dat. 

1.  SandaU.     See  liaiPB's  Dhess,  hi 


2.  Selvtdga 
this  word. 


have  al- 


thg  Ikigh  a 

<i  the  import  of 

we  look  at  tbe 
accompanying  figure,  we  shall 
find,  that,  m  front  of  the  drape- 

S  which  deecends  down  the 
igh,  Irom  the  waist  to  the 
ankJe,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
edges  of  the  drapery  meet  in 
firont,  is  a  iiandsome  border  of 
opeu-work ;  this  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  it  answers  exactly 
to  the  description  and  worda 
uaed  to  denote  it  in  tbe  poem ; 
it  ia,  (1.)  at  the  return — the 
adttedge — of  the  drapery ;  (2.) 
'  appertains  to  the  thigh,  and 

comjwniee  it  like  a  petticoat ; 
(3.)  it  IB  pinked,  or  open-aorktd, 
into  a  pattern,  which  lias  evi- 
dently cost  great  labor,  the  per- 
Jormana  tf  exceUtnl  hand* ! 
This  figure  is  truly  Egyptiao  ; 

for  it  is  from  the  Isiac  Table. 

We  find  tbe  stune  kind  of  orna- 
ment worn  by  Grecian  ladies,  but  on  tbe  ovbide  of 
the  thigb,  as  appears  in  the  Ilomlltoa  vases.  Wheth- 
er we  read  returning  tdge,  trivtdge,  or  Jront  (order*. 
&c.  of  this  drapery,  is  indifferent  to  tbe  idea  here 
stated. 

6.  7^y  girdle  cloip.     See  Bbide's  Ditass,  iit/rv. 

Bodice,  body  vest     See  Baini's  Dacss,  ii\/ra. 

B.  JVXpplei.  {!.]  See  the  engraving  under  the  ar- 
ticle Bed,  where  the  nipples  arc  Just  discernible 
through  the  very  fine  gauze,  which  covers  the  bo- 
som. (2.J  Observe  that  the  Egyptian  figures  bIhivd 
have  the  oreast  and  nipple  entirely  naked ;  each  has 
a  kind  of  neckinger,  which  crosses  the  bosom,  and  is 
brou^t  between  the  breasts,  so  that  the  wearer 
might  have  covered  the  breast  hod  she  jileased  ; 
but  the  breast  itself  is  left— as  if  earc/tdly  IcA — un- 
covered, in  all  these  figures:  we  presume,  therefore, 
that  this  was,  anciently,  a  customary  mode  of  dresa, 
rendered  neceasary  by  the  heat  of  the  country.  I| 
appears  on  various  mummie*,  and  on  many  other 
Egyptian  representations.  Sonnini  says,  (vol.  iii,  p. 
2W.)  "  The  Egyptian  women  have  no  other  cloth- 
ing than  a  long  shift,  or  jacket,  of  blue  cloth,  with 
sleeves  of  an  exlmordinory  siie.-^T^u  inofinrr  q/* 
drating  tiuTntdvai  bu  halva,  to  thai  the  air  su^  eireu- 
latt  over  thehody  ittty,  and  rtfruh  every  pari  <^it,ia 
'trioUe  in  a  country  when  dote  »r  Hack  hah- 
mate  the  heat  intolerable."  We  must  not 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  Egyptian  costume  by  tbe 
necessary  deiencea  against  uie  variations  and  cAiB* 
of  northern  climotea.  The  reader  will  ofaacrve  the 
bead-dreai  in  tbis  figure ;  the  hur,  which  we  pra- 


■tune  is  meant  to  represent  curia  j  the  pectoraJ;  the 
corering  of  the  boeom  ;  the  pettieou,  its  border,  or- 
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Thk  figure  represents  an  orieDtaJ  lady  m  fiiU  dre«a, 
•  from  Le  Bruyn.    The  read- 

er will  observe  the  head- 
dress, which  conBisls  of  a 
cap  set  with  pearb  in  vari- 
ous fonnB,  the  centre  hang- 
ing over  the  forehead.  On 
the  lop  of  this  cap  rise  o 
number  of  sprigB  of  jew- 
elry work,  which  imitale, 
in  precious  bioii':b,  tlie  nat- 
ural colors,  &c.  of  the  flow- 
ers ihey  are  meam  to  rep- 
resent. The  stems  are 
made  of  gold  or  silver 
wires;  and  the  leaves,  we 
suppose,  are  mode  of  color- 
ed foil.  We  saw,  in  the 
former  plate,  tiiat  Egyptian 
ladies  wore  a  high -rising 
composition  of  ornaments ; 
and  we  see  in  this  Crjure,  ocomposition  little,  if  at  all, 
lesa  BSpirinR.  lu  fact,  (lien,  this  head-dresa  rendttrs 
very  credible  the  idea  of  our  translBtors,  "thy  head- 
dress upon  Ihee  is  like  Carmd  /" — whether,  by  Car- 
mel,  we  understand  mount  Carmd,  in  which  case  the 
allufflon  may  be  to  the  trees  gi-owing  on  it ;  or,  as  the 
word  BianifieH,  afnatfvljidd,  whose  luxuriant  vege- 
tation displays  the  most  cnptivaiiug  abundance. 
From  the  cap  of  this  head-dress  hangs  a  string  of 
pearls,  which,  passing  under  the  chin,  surrounds  the 
countenance.  Wc  observe,  also,  on  the  neck,  a  col- 
let of  gems,  and  three  rows  of  pearls.  These  are 
common  in  the  East ;  and  something  of  this  nature, 
we  presume,  is  what  die  Bridegroom  alludes  to,  when 
be  says.  Eclogue  11.  in  the  First  Day,  "Thy  cheeks 
are  bright,  or  gpUndid,  with  bands,  thy  neck  with  col- 
lets:" meaning  bands  of  pearls,  surrounding  the 
countenance,  and  glistening  oo  the  cheelis ;  and  col- 
letsof  gems,  or  other  splendid  or  shining  substances, 
disposed  as  embetlishnienis.  Observe,  also,  the  or- 
naments suspended  by  a  gold  chain,  whicli  lianaa 
from  the  neck.  These,  though  not,  strictly  speak- 
in(r,  girdle -clasps,  yet  have  much  tlie  some  effect  in 
point  of  decoraiion  ;  and  are  composed  of  precious 
stoties,  including,  no  doubt,  rubies,  "  rich  in  mingled 
wine."  Observe  the  rinm  worn  on  the  fingers  ;  the 
wrist-bonds  of  the  vest,  the  flowers  brocaded  on  it, 
on  the  veil,  &c.  The  figure  also  shows  distinctly 
the  difference  between  lodi  and  trM«uof  hair.  The 
lockt  aro  those  which  hang  loosely  down  the  temples 
and  cheek  r  the  ire**M  are  those  braids  which  natu- 
rally hanfr  down  the  back,  but  which,  in  order  to 
■bow  their  length,  are  in  this  instance  brought  for- 
ward over  the  slioiilJcr.  The  reader  will  observe 
how  these  ore  plaited.  Now,  this  mode  of  dresjng 
the  bail  seems  to  have  little  allunon  to  the  color  of 
pur,  le,  or  to  require  purple-colored  ribands,  or  rib- 
ands of  any  color.  It  may  rather  be  fancied  to  re- 
semble a  mode  of  weaving,  such  as  might  be  practised 
at  Arecb,  or  Eroch,  whence  it  might  be  denominated 
*ee*«n«i,  that  ia,  "from  the  city  of  Areeh ,"  and, 
<K>uld  Ihia  be  admitted,  we  should  perhaps  find  sorae- 
thins  like  the  following  ideas  in  this  panage :  "  Thy 
head-dreas  is  a  diffuse,  spreading  appearance,  like 
regetation  and  flowere  {q.  dwmOe  Jj ;"     "  Thy  tresses 
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are  close,  compact,  stuck  togetber  like  an  intimately 
woven  or  worked  texture  ?"  say  a  carpet,  diajier, 
calico,  &c.  It  is  true,  this  figure  shows  only  a 
few  tresses  ;  but  we  ought  to  extend  our  concepLon 
to  a  much  greater  number  ;  for  lady  Montague  says, 
"I  never  saw,  in  my  Ufe,  so  itaayfiK  htadt  of  hair. 
In  one  lady's  1  have  counted  a  huttdrcd  and  ten 
frcMu,  all  natural."  Now,  what  numerous  iniricact'ei, 
ineaudcriDgs,  convolutions,  &c.  would  ahundred  and 
Un  trams  furnish  by  dexterous  plaiting !  And  as 
long  hair,  callable  of  such  ornamental  disposilioo, 
was  esteemed  a  capital  part  of  personal  beauty,  how 
deeply,  how  inenlricobly,  was  the  king — his  ahi^ctiou 
— mlaagUd  in  such  a  lahjrintli  of  channs,  adorned 
in  ttie  most  becoming  manner,  and  dlBplsyed  to  the 
greatest  advantage !  The  sex  has  always  been  proud 
of  this  uatural  omainent',  and,  when  art  aud  taste 
have  well  urrauged  it,  all  know  that  its  cfTecIs  are  not 
incoosidemble.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  wc 
have  already  stated  embarrassments  on  the  subject 
of  the  word  .iregamett.  We  have  taken  some  pains 
to  examine  passBges  where  it  occurs ;  but  we  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  it  means  purpUt  that 
is,  the  color  of  purpU  only.  Nevenbelesa,  as  all  the 
dictionaries,  and  lexicons,  and  concordances,  are 
against  us,  we  suspend  our  determination. 

There  is  a  figure  in  Sandys,  which  shows  the  san- 
dals, tiot  only  ailorned 
with    flowers,   wrought  .    , 

oti  them,  but  which, be-  '-   ,'    i.--; 

ing  sandals  only,  permit 
the  whole  foot  to  be 
seen  ;  and  being  keighl' 
enert,    they    make    the 

tallerthan  otherwise  she 

woidd  be,  tliat  the  Bridegroom  may  well  coiDpaiv 
his  bride  to  a  palm-tree,  up  lo  whose  top  he  designs 
lo  climb,  tliat  he  may  procure  its  fruit  This  figure 
also  shows  an  ornament  around  the  ankle,  and  a  gir- 
dle, perhnps  of  silver  embroidery. 

This  engraving  is  from  "  Esiampes  du  Levant," 
and  will  assist  to  illus- 
tmte  the  comparison 
which  our  public  Iiblis- 
latiou  (chap.  ii.  3.)  ren- 
ders, "  thy  belly  is  a  heap 
of  wheat  set  about  with 
lilies."  In  tUe_/lnt  place, 
instead  of  her^,  read 
thtaf,  of  wheaL  Secottd- 
ly,  tor  bdiy,  read  bodice, 
or  vttt ;  that  '19,  the  cot- 
eringoflhe  belly.  TAtrrf- 
(5,  for  »et  about,  read 
botmd  about,  or  tied  up 
viitk  a  band  of  lilies.  In 
short,  the  comparison  is — ■ 

up  with  a  broad  eirdle  of  white  satin,  orof  silvc.  — 
sue,  like  that  of  this  figure,  to  a  sbeaf  of  wheal 
standing  on  its  end,  and  tied  round  its  middle  by  a 
broad  band  of  lilies,  twisted  into  itself,  wbooe  baada 
would  naturally  bang  down  loosely,  like  (he  end  of 
the  girdle  of  this  figure.  Having  given  the  above  aa 
our  idea  of  this  comparison,  it  may  be  proper  lossy, 
that  if  the  words  ttt  about  be  absolutely  retained,  then 
the  silver  flowers  on  this  ground  of  gold  tissue  maj/ 
answer  that  idea ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
correct  a  translation.  We  may  be  allowed  also  to 
'ibi'erve,  how  entirely  ihisenplanation  romovesevety 
indelieary  lo  which  our  public  .------ 
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posed  ;  aud  how  greatly  it  is  recommended  by  ita  aim- 
pljcity. 

Thin  inyestigation  of  tHe  Bride's  drees  may  be  clos- 
ed with  propriety  by  the  following  description  of  a 
dress  worn  by  lady  Montague  as  given  by  herself; 
also,  that  of  the  fair  Fatima,  of  whom  she  says, 
^  She  was  dressed  in  a  caftan<if  gold  brocade,  flow- 
ered with  silver,  very  well  fitted  to  her  shape,  and 
showing,  to  admiration,  the  beauty  of  her  bosom, 
only  shaded  by  the  thin  gauze  of  her  shift.  Her 
drawers  were  pale  pink,  her  waistcoat  green  and  sil- 
ver; her  slippers  white  satin,  finely  embroidered; 
her  lovely  arms  adorned  with  bracelets  of  diamonds ; 
and  her  broad  ^rdle  set  around  with  diamonds ; 
upon  her  head  a  rich  Turkish  handkerchief  of  pink 
and  silver,  her  own  fine  black  hair,  hanging  a  ffreat 
length,  in  various  tresses ;  and  on  one  side  of  her  head 
some  bodkins  of  jewels.  When  I  took  my  leave,  two 
mai(]s  brought  in  a  fine  silver  basket  of  embroidered 
handkercliicfs ;  she  begged  I  would  wear  the  richest 
for  her  sake,  and  gave  the  others  to  my  woman  and 
inierpreteas."  (The  dudi,  love-favors,  of  our  poem, 
pa»svau)  **  The  first  part  of  my  dress  is  a  pair  of 
drawers ;  very  full,  that  reach  to  my  shoes,  aud  con- 
ceal the  less  more  modestly  than  your  petticoats. 
They  are  of  a  thin  rose-colored  damask,  brocaded 
witli  silver  fioWers.  My  shoes  are  of  white  kid 
leather,  embroidered  with  gold.  Over  this  hangs 
ray  smock,  of  a  fine  white  silk  gauze,  edged  with 
embroidery.  This  smock  has  wide  sleeves,  hangine 
half  way  down  the  arm,  and  is  closed  at  the  neck 
with  a  diamond  button ;  but  the  shape  and  color  of 
the  bosom  arc  very  well  to  be  distinffuished  through 
it.  The  antenf  is  a  waistcoat,  mode  close  to  the 
shape,  of  white  and  gold  damask,  with  veiy  long 
pleeves  fulling  back,  and  fringed  with  deep  gold 
fringe,  and  should  have  diamond  or  pearl  buttons. 
My  caftarif  of  tlie  same  stuff  with  my  drawers,  is  a 
robe  exactly  fitted  to  my  shape,  and  reaching  to  my 
ffet,  with  very  loug,  straight,  falling  sleeves.  Over 
til  is  is  my  girdle,  ofabout  four  fingers  broad,  which 
all  that  can  afibrd  it  have  entirely  of  diamonds  and 
othor  precious  stones.  Those  who  will  not  be  at 
that  expense  have  it  of  exquisite  embroidery  on  sat- 
in ;  but  it  mui^t  be  fastened  before  with  a  clasp  of 
diauionds.  *  The  curdee  is  a  loose  robe  they  throw 
ofi\  or  put  on,  according  to  the  weather,  l)eing  of  a 
rich  brocade,  (mine  is  green  and  gold,)  eitlier  lined 
with  ermine  or  sables ;  the  sleeves  reach  very  little 
below  the  shoulders.  The  head-dress  is  composed 
of  a  cap,  called  talpocky  which  is,  in  winter,  of  fine 
velvet  embroidered  with  pearls  or  diamonds,  and  in 
summer  of  a  light  shining  silver  stuff.  This  is  fixed 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  hanging  a  little  wav  down, 
with  a  gold  tassel,  and  bound  on,  either  with  a  cir- 
cle of  diamonds  (as  I  have  seen  several)  or  a  rich 
embroidered  handkerchief.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  bead,  the  hair  is  laid  fiat ;  and  here  the  ladies  are 
at  Ul)erty  to  show  their  fancies  ;  some  putting  flow- 
ers, others  a  plume  of  heron's  feathers,  and  m  short 
what  they  please  ;  but  the  most  general  fashion  is  a 
large  bouquet  of  jewels,  made  like  natural  flowers ; 
that  is,  tlie  buds  of  pearl ;  the  roses  of  different  col- 
ored rubies ;  the  jessamines  of  diamonds ;  the  jon- 
riuillos  of  topazes,  &c.  so  well  set  and  enamelled,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  of  that  kind  so  beauti- 
ful. The  hair  hangs  at  its  fidl  lengtli  behind,  divided 
into  tresses  braided  with  pearls  or  ribands,  which  is 
always  in  great  quantity.  I  never  saw  in  my  life  so 
many  fine  heads  of  hair.  In  one  lady's  I  have 
counted  a  hundred  and  ten  of  these  tre^sses,  all  nat- 


ural ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  every  kind  of  beau* 
ty  ia  more  common  here  than  with  us.^  They 
generally  shape  their  eyebrows;  and  both 'Greeks 
and  Turks  have  the  custom  of  putting  round  their 
eyes  a  black  tincture,  that,  at  a  distance,  or  by  can- 
dle light,  adds  very  much  to  the  blackness  of  tliem. 
They  dye  their  nails  a  rose  color  ;  but,  I  own,  I  can- 
not enough  accustom  myself  to  the  fashion  to  find 
any  beauty  in  it."    Letters  xxix.  xxxiii. 

BainEORooM's  Dress. 

We  have  elsewhere  (see  Crown)  bestowed  some 
thoughts  on  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  royal  crown 
of  the  kings  of  tlie  Jews,  and  we  wish  now  to  recall 
those  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  tlie  reader.  We  ob- 
served, that  the  crown  of  king  Saul  was  called  na^ 
zer,  or  separated ;  but  a  very  different  word,  othoTj  is 
used  to  express  the  drclety  with  which  the  mother  of 
Solomon  encircled  his  head  on  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage. Our  translation  renders  both  these  words  by 
one  English  appellation,  crovni ;  and  the  word  oihar 
is  thus  rendered,  where,  as  it  seems,  it  gives  incor- 
rect notions  of  the  subject  intended.  In  distinguish- 
ing the  different  forms  of  this  part  of  dress,  we 
consider  the  cap  or  crown, 
(or  both  ideas  m  one,  the 
crowned  cap,)  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  as  beinff  tlie 
nazjfTy  or  **  separated'' cap 
of  Scripture.  This  is  a 
portrait  of  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia ;  and  it  con- 
tributes, with  others,  to 
authorize  our  distinction. 
In  addition,  however,  to 
diese,  we  have  also  repre- 
sentations of  a  cap,  the  separationa  of  which  are  very 
evident  behind ;  and  one  of  these  separated  parts 
falls  on  each  shoulder  down  the  back  of  the  wearer. 
This  goes  not  only  in  corroboration  of  the  proposed 
distinction  in  the  form  and  nature  of  the  crowns  of 
Jewish  monarchs,  but  also  strongly  tends  to  es- 
tablish the  nature  of  the  shehetz,  or  royal  coat  of  close 
armor. 

It  was  not,  then,  a  royal  cap  of  state,  with  which 
the  mother  of  Solomon  decorated  his  head  at  his 
nuptials ;  tlud  was  probably  made  by  a  more  pro- 
fessed artist :  neither  was  it  proper  to  be  worn  at  such 
a  personal  ceremony,  but  only  on  state  occasions : — 
but,  if  the  queen  motlier  had  taken  pains  to  embroi- 
der a  muslin  fillet ;  if  she  had  worked  it  with  her  own 
hands,  and  had  embfdlished  it  with  a  handsome  pat- 
tern, then  it  was  paying  her  a  compliment,  to  wish 
the  daughters  of  Jeruiudem  should  go  forth  to  ad- 
mire the  happy  effects  of  this  instance  of  maternal 
attention  unci  decorative  skill. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Nadir  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, from  Frazer,  shows  his  dress  to  abound  in  pearls, 
precious  stones  and  golden  embroidery.  The  man- 
ner of  the  king's  sitting  and  the  kind  of  throne  on 
which  he  sits,  may  perhaps  give  some  hint  of  the 
manner  of  the  Bridegroom^s  sitting  in  the  First  Day. 
This  is  not  the  royal  throne  of  state,  the  musnud  of 
India ;  thai  is  usuallv  stationed  in  one  place,  where 
it  is  fitted  up  with  all  imaginable  magnificence,  and 
to  which  it  \B  fixed:  whereas  this  seat  is  movable, 
and  is  carried  from  place  to  place,  as  wanted.  Some 
such  settee  was  perhaps  occupied  by  Solomon,  when 
he  visited  his  bride ;  so  that  the  king  sat,  while 
his  companions  stood  on  each  hand  of^  hun,  form- 


tbeiri 
pUcatkm: 

max  in  the  original 
lext  of  Scripture, 
ipied  from  De  la  Valk,  and  b  a 
ponnit  of  Aureagzebe,  the 
Mogul  of  India.  Observe 
the  pearls,  Sie.  in  hia  tur- 
baD  ;  the  colleta  of  pearla 
and  geim  faMiginr  from  fata 
neck ;  the  aame  at  nia  wrists ; 
•o  tlM  Bride  nja  of  ber 
Prince,  "  hia  wriMS,  that  is, 
hie  wrist-baods,  the  oma- 
nwDU  SI  faia  wpMs,  are  cir- 
cleta  of  gold  full  set  with 
topazcB."  Theee  lopazea 
occupy  tbe  place  of  the 
peam  in  our  figure.  Ob- 
serve, also,  hia  shi>i«,  which, 
being  gold  embroidery,  are 
ttc  bata  ofptirtMt  gold,  from 
which  tiae  hia  Ug»,  ItJu  pU' 
lor*  ef  marUt.  Obaerve, 
too,  that  the  atockinga,  fitting  pretty  closely  to  the 
legB,  give  them  an  appearance  much  more  analo- 
gous to  pilhira  or  colunms,  that  when  the  draw- 
era  are  ftill,  and  occupy  a  conaiderable  space,  as  thev 
are  commonly  worn  ui  the  East.  The  reader  wiU 
remark  the  nature  and  enrichmenta  of  this  girdle, 
which  'a,  no  doubt,  of  mid  embroidery.  The  tent 
may  give  tome  idea  or  that  of  Solomon,  to  which 
the  luliea  compare  tbe  Bride ;  thev  say  ahe  is  "  at- 
tractive as  the  tent  of  Solomon ;  and  certaini;  a 
tent  BO  ornamented  and  enriched,  so  magnificently 
embellished,  ia  attractive ;  attractive  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  magnificent  dreaa,  when  worn  by  a 
person.  If  this  tent  bo  of  black  velvet,  the  golden 
enrichments  embossed  upon  it  must  hare  a  grand  ef- 
fect It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  passage  de- 
mand ■  the  strongest  contrast  possible  to  the  "tenta 
of  Kedar,"  or  the  black  tents  of  wandering  Araba ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  a  following  verse,  the  reference 
should  be  to  the  Bride's  (frMi—diaconi posed — all  in 
a  flutter — after  a  long  journey,  from  which  she  is 
but  alighted  at  the  moment — rather  than  to  her  per- 
son, or  complexion,  which  subsequently  is  described 
aa/mr,  &.c.  by  terms  absolutely  incompatible  with 
blackness  or  swartbiness.  The  coverinn  annually 
sent  by  the  grand  seignior  for  the  holy  bouse  at 
Mecca,  are  always  black.  Mr.  Morier  has  delineated 
a  tent,  intended  to  represent  that  of  the  prophet,  the 
front  of  which  ia  all  but  covered  with  jewels  ;  the 
whole  sides  and  the  top  with  omameuis,  shawl-pat- 
tems.  Sec.  (Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 
This  is  a  porirait  of  tbe  grand  seignior,  sultan 


daap  which  hattos  it, 

from  the  fonuCT-  ^ua 
appean  ID  be  m*dc  of 
some  soBd  mainial,- 
(ivoryJJerfl•p^Jthick- 
ty  studded  over  with 


by  it  cofTcqioDds  per- 
fecdy  wkh  that  de- 
scribed by  the  Bride, 

wUdh     (ke     tappkirt 
playi:  for  these  gema 
may  as   well   be   sap- 
phires as  any  other.     Tbe  getieral  appearance  of  the 
suhan's  figure  ia  noble  and  majestic,  and  may  answer, 
not  inadequately,  to  the  descriprion  given  of  ber  be- 
loved by  the  Bride. 

It  would  he  a  conaidenble  acquisition  to  sacred 
literature  if  those  incidenia  which  are  fijmiahed  by 
the  Greek  poets,  and  which  rewmble  ceilain  inci- 
dents in  this  poem,  were  collected  for  the  jHirpoee  of 
comparison:  they  would  be  found  mors  frequent 
and  more  idtmtiad  than  is  usually  inia^iDed.  But 
this  purpose  wouM  be  still  more  completely  acetmt- 
pliabed,  by  a  comparison  with  those  productions  of 
the  Persian  and  Hindoo  poctn,  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  knowledge  by  tbe  diligence  and  taste 
of  our  countrj'mcn  in  India.  It  may  safely  be  said, 
that  every  line  of  tbe  Hebrew  poem  may  be  illustrat- 
ed from  Indian  sources.  Even  that  incident,  so  re- 
vohing  to  our  mannera,  of  the  lady's  going  out  to 
seek  her  beloved  £3*  night,  is  perfectly  correct,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  poetical  costume,  as  appears  by 
Calidasa's  Mtrha  Dido,  (Ime  250,  of  Mr.  Wibon^s 
translation,)  ^so  the  Gitagimnda,  translated  by  air 
William  Jones,  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iiL)  and  oth- 
ers, which  have  been  subsequently  added  to  the 
stores  of  English  literature.  Admitting,  as  the  read- 
er has  seen  supposed  in  this  work,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  from  India,  and  that  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  was  also  from  th^  East ;  this 
conformity  to  the  manners  of  the  original  country 
by  an  Egyptian  princess,  consort  of  a  Hebrew  king, 
could  include  no  difficult  arising  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  indelicacy ;  especially  as  the  poet  expncitly 
asBgns  the  entire  occurrence  to  a  dream. 

CAPERNAUM,  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  tbe 
sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zehulun  and  Naph- 
tali,  and  in  which  our  Saviour  nrincipally  dwelt  dur- 
ing the  three  yeara  of  his  public  ministry,  Matt.  iv. 
13;  Mark  u.  I;  John  vi.  17.  Buckingham,  Burck- 
hardt,  and  some  other  writers,  believe  itto  have  been 
the  place  now  called  Ttdhhewn,  or  Td  Hoom,  which 
is  upon  the  edge  of  the  sea,  from  9  to  12  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  Tiberias,  and  where  diere  are  ruins  bdicatiTe 
of  a  consideisble  place  at  some  former  period.  Dr. 
Richardson,  however,  in  passing  through  the  plain 
of  Gennesareth,  inquired  of  the  natives  whetherthey 
knew  such  a  place  as  Capernaum  ;  to  which  they 
replied,  "  Cavemahum  wa  Chonasl,  they  are  quite 
near,  but  in  ruins."  This  should,  perhaps,  induce  ua 
to  fix  the  lite  of  Caperoaum  farther  south ;  but  our 
Saviour's  denunciauon  against  it  seems  to  have  been 
fitetally  accomplished ;  and  it  has  been  cast  down  into 
tbe  graTe,  for  hitherto  no  satisfactory  evidence  baa 
been  found  of  the  place  on  which  it  stood,  Matt.  xi.  S3. 
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CAPHAlt,  in  Hebrew,  mgnifies  a  fidd^  tit  vQktge ; 
and  hence  we  often  find  it  in  composition  with  otner 
words,  as  a  proper  name,  and  sometimea  annexed  to 
the  name  of  a  city ;  because  what  had  been  a  Tillage, 
when  augmented,  becomes  a  city. 

CAPHAR-SALAMA,  or  CAPHAK-SAaAMA ;  the 
same,  perhaps,  as  Caphar-Semelia ;  not  far  from 
Jerusalem,  1  Mac.  vii.  31.  Afterwards  called  An- 
tipatris. 

CAPHAR-SOREK.  In  Jerome's  time  there  was 
a  town  of  this  name,  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near 
Saraa.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  named  from  the 
brook  or  valley  of  Sorek,  where  Delilah  lived,  Judg. 
xvi.  4. 

CAPHTOR,  CAPHTORIM.  There  is  great  diffi- 
culty  in  properly  analyzing  thisappellation;  some  think 
it  imports,  **  manda,  every  way  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter." Henius  refers  it  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Nile ; 
Abel  thinks  it  is  the  same  as  Riby  or  RUUb^  the  Del- 
ta of  Egypt.  Bocbart,  following  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Targuma  of  Jerusalem  and  Jonathan,  takes 
Caphtor  to  be  Cappudocia,  on  the  Euxine ;  Cahnet 
and  others  suppose  the  island  of  Crete  to  be  the 
Caphtor  of  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
resemblances  between  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
Cretans  and  Caphtorim,  or  Philistines.  So  also 
Gresenius  and  Rosenmiiller.  In  Gen.  x.  13, 14,  it  is 
haid  that  the  Philistines  and  Caphtorim  went  out 
from  E^iypt,  (probably  to  Crete,)  and  from  thence 
the  Philistines  migrated  to  Canaan ;  see  Amos  ix.  7. 
Hence  Jeremiah  calls  them  (xlvii.  4.)  "  the  remnant 
of  the  i^and  Caphtor."  This  opinion  is  also  confirm- 
ed by  the  ciroumstance,  that  the  Philistines  are  also 
called  Chardhim,  or  Chcrdhitea,  equivalent  to  Cretans. 
That  the  Caphtorim,  or  Cherethim,  and  the  Philis- 
tines, are  the  same  people,  is  beyond  doubt  Ezekiel 
says,  (cfa.  XXV.  16.)  ^  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  Chere- 
thim." Zephaniah  also  says,  (ii.  5.J  **Wo  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  the  Cnerethites :"  and 
1  Sam.  XXX.  14, 15.  ^  The  Amalekites  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Cherethites ;"  that  is,  of 
the  Philistines,  as  the  sequel  proves.  Afterwards, 
the  kings  of  Judah  had  foreign  guards  called  Chere- 
thites aud  Peletlutes,  who  were  Philistines.      See 

PhILI9TI?IES. 

CAPITATION  or  the  Jfcws.  Moses  ordained, 
(Exod.  XXX.  13.)  that  every  Israelite  should  pay  half 
a  shekel  for  ku  soid,  or  person,  as  a  redemption, 
"  that  there  might  be  no  plague  among  the  people, 
when  they  were  numbered."  Many  interpreters  are 
of  opinion,  that  this  payment  was  designed  to  take 
place  OS  often  as  the  people  were  numbered ;  and 
that  this  payment  of  the  half  shekel  per  head  being 
evaded  wnen  David  numbered  his  subject  God  pun- 
ish^ the  neglect  with  a  pestilence,  2  Sara.  xxiv.  1. 
But  it  is  more  generally  thought  that  Moses  laid  this 
tax  on  all  the  people,  payable  yearly,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  sacrifices,  wood, 
oil,  wine,  flour,  habits,  and  subsistence  of  the  priests 
and  Levites.  In  our  Saviour's  time,  the  tribute  was 
punctually  paid.  (See  Didrachma.)  The  Israelites, 
when  returned  from  Babylon,  paid  one  third  part  of 
a  shekel  to  the  temple ;  beinff  disabled  probably  at 
that  time,  by  poverty,  from  doinff  more,  Nehem.  x. 
32.  The  rabbins  observe,  &at  the  Jews  in  general, 
and  even  the  priests,  except  women,  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  aee,  and  slaves,  were  liable  to  pay 
the  half  shekel.  The  collectors  demanded  it  in  the 
beginning  of  Nisan,  but  used  no  compulsion  till  the 
panoiyer,  when  they  either  constraiae4  its  payment, 
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or  took  security  for  it  After  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  pajktha  half 
shekel  to^the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

CAPPADOCiA,  a  region  of  Asia,  adjoining  Pon<- 
tus,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  (Acts  iL  9 ;  1  Pet 
].  1.^  between  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Euxme.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Cappadocians,  and 
derives  their  name  from  a  river,  Cappadox.  They 
were  formerly  called  lAuco-Syri^  or  "  White  Syrians," 
in  opposition  to  those  who  lived  south  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  more  exposed  to  the  sun.  Such  was  their 
character  for  dulness  and  vice,  that  the  foUowing 
virulent  epigram  was  written  upon  them : — 

^  Vipera  Cappadocem  nocitura  mpmordit ;  at  ilia 
Gustato  penit  sanguine  Cappadocis." 

Cappadocia  was  also  placed  first  in  the  proverb 
which  cautioned  against  tne  three  K*s — KappadociOy 
ESlicia,  and  Krete, 

CAPTIVITY.  God  generally  punished  the  sins 
of  the  Jews  by  captivities  or  servitudes.  The  first 
captivity,  however,  from  which  Moses  delivered  them, 
should  be  considered  rather  as  a  permission  of  Provi- 
dence, than  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  There  were  six 
captivities  during  the  government  by  judges:  (1.) 
under  Chushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  continued  about  eight  years ;  (3.)  under  Eglon, 
king  of  Moab,  from  which  thoy  were  delivered  by 
Ehud  ;  (3.)  under  the  Philistines,  out  of  which  they 
were  rescued  by  Shamgar ;  (4.)  under  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  fix>m  which  they  were  delivered  by  Deborah 
and  Barak ;  (5.)  under  the  Midianites,  firom  which 
Gideon  fireed  them  ;  (6.)  under  the  Ammonites  and 
Philistines,  during  the  judicatures  of  Jephthah,  Ibzan, 
Elon,  Abdon,  Eli,  Samson  and  Samuel.  But  the 
most  remarkable  captivities  of  the  Hebrews  were  those 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  under  their  regal  goverament. 

Captivities  of  Israel.— {l.)Tiglath-Pilezer  took 
several  cities,  and  carried  away  captives,  principally 
from  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-trine  oi 
Manasseh,  A.  M.  3264.  (2.)  Salmaneser  destroyed 
Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  (A.  M.  3S^,] 
and  transplanted  the  tribes  which  had  been  spared 
by  Tiglath-Pilczer,  to  provinces  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. (See  further,  infra,)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  there  was  no  general  return  of  the  ten  tribes 
from  this  captivity ;  but  the  prophets  seem  to  speak 
of  the  return  of  at  least  a  great  part  of  Israel.  (Sea 
Hos.  xi.  11;  Amos  ix.  14;  Obad.  20;  Isa.  xi.  12; 
Ezck.  xxxvii.  16 ;  Jcr.  xlvi.  37  ;  xlix.  2,  &c. ;  Micah 
ii.  12 ;  Zech.  ix.  13 ;  x.  6, 10.)  From  the  historical 
books  we  see  that  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes^  as  well 
as  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  returned  fi^m  the  captivi- 
ty. Among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel, 
are  reckoned  some  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  who 
settled  at  Jenisalem,  among  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
When  Ezra  numbered  those  who  had  returned,  he 
only  inquired  whether  they  were  of  the  race  of  Is- 
rael ;  and  at  the  first  passover  celebrated  in  the  tem- 
ple after  the  return,  was  a  sacrifice  of  twelve  he- 
goats  for  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  Ezra  vi.  16, 17 ;  viii.  35.  Un- 
der the  Maccabees,  and  during  tlie  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, we  see  that  Palestine  waspeopled  by  Israelites 
of  all  the  tribes,  indifierently.  The  Samaritan  chron- 
icle asserts,  that  in  the  35th  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
Abdelus,  3000  Israelites,  by  permission  of  king 
Sauredius,  returned  fix>m  captivity,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Adus,  son  of  Simeon. 

Captivities  of  JunAH. — ^Theee  are  generally 
reckoned  ft>ur :  (1.)  A.  M.  3396,  under  king  Jehoia- 
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Urn,  w)ieii  Daniel  and  otfaen  were  Ganried  to  Baby- 
km ;  (2.)  A.  M.  3401,  in  the  aerenth  vear  of  Jehoia- 
Idniy  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  3023  Jews  to 
Babylon ;  (3.)  A.  M.  3406,  under  Jehoiachim,  when 
this  prince,  with  part  of  his  people,  was  sent  to  Baby- 
lon ;  (4.)  A.  M.  3416,  under  Zedekiah.  From  this 
period  b^;;ina  the  seven^  years  of  captivity  foretold 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  At  Babylon  they  had 
judges  and  elders  who  governed  them,  and  decided 
matters  in  dispute  juridicallv  according  to  their  laws. 
Cyrus,  in  the  fint  year  of  his  reign  at  Babylon,  (A. 
M.  3457,)  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own 
country ;  (Ezra  L  1.)  but  they  did  not  obtain  leave 
to  rebuild  the  temple;  and  the  completion  of 
those  prophecies,  which  foretold  the  termination  of 
their  captivi^  after  seventy  years,  was  not  till  A.  M. 
3486,  when  Darius  Hystaspes,  by  an  edict,  allowed 
them  to  rebuild  the  temple. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiiy,  as  involving  the  illustration 
of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  whether  the  depor- 
tations of  tne  Israelites  and  Judeans  were  total,  or 
onlv  partial.  The  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Tay- 
iorti  mvesdgations. 

Under  the  article  Canaan  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  river  Jordan,  as  it  divided  the  country  pos- 
sessed by  the  Israelit^  so  it  divided  the  interests  and 
the  politics  of  that  people.  Hence  it  happened,  occa- 
sionally, that  the  south  was  invaded,  while  the  north 
was  m  peace ;  and  often  the  districts  eastward  of  Jor- 
dan were  oppressed  or  even  subdued,  before  the 
shock  was  felt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  This  at  length  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half,  settled  east  of  the 
Jordan, — as  most  exposed  to  inroads,  yet  least  readi- 
ly assisted,  dwelling,  too,  in  a  country  so  very  desira- 
ble as  to  attract  the  eye  of  avidity,  yet  calculated  rath- 
er to  breed  pacific  than  warlike  inhabitants,  beinff 
also,  we  may  conjecture,  best  known  b^  means  of 
passengers, — ^were  the  first  to  be  carried  mto  captivi- 
ty by  invaders  from  the  north.  From  these  districts, 
if  once  occupied  bv  enemies,  the  tranmt  was  easy 
over  the  Upper  Jordan ;  and  the  northern  tribes  of 
Israel  were  of  course  exposed  to  inroads  of  the  con- 
auerors ;  b]r  whom,  in  the  issue,  they  were  displaced. 
Judah  retained  its  independence  longer ;  but  Judah 
at  length  was  invaded  from  the  north,  was  subjugat- 
ed to  a  foreign  power,  and  its  inhabitants  treated  Tike 
those  of  other  conquered  countries,  being  led  away 
by  the  conqueror  at  his  pleasure.  But  though  we 
say  the  inhabitants  were  removed  from  their  native 
country,  yet  it  appears  from  incidental  observations 
In  Scripture  that  some  remained ;  and  major  Rennell 
has  offered  several  reasons  for  believing  that  only 
certain  classes  of  this  people  were  carried  to  Assyria, 
or  to  Babylon ;  and  as  this  is  an  inquiry  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  leads  to  the  consideration  of  that  pro- 
yortion  of  the  people  which  returned  to  the  lana  of 
udea  in  after-ages,  we  give  the  major's  remarks  pret- 
ty fully : — 

''The  chronology  of  Usher  and  Newton  allow  the 
following  dates,  for  the  events  under  consideration : 

Anta  A.  D.    DUT. 

Captivity  of  the  two  and  half  tribes,  and  ^ 

of  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  >  740 
by  TiglaUi-Pilezer    .    .    O 

of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shahnaneser    721      19 

of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ..  606    134 

Deatruetion  of  JerunJem 589    151 

Decraa  of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  536  204 


^  The  eastern  tribes  were  taken  away  by  Ti^ hth- 
Pileser,  about  740  B.  C. :  and  this  was  done,  it  ap- 
pears, at  the  solicitation  of  the  king  of  Judca,  against 
those  of  Israel  and  Syria,  who  threatened  him.  It  is 
said  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  that  '  the  king  of  Assyria  took 
Damascus,  slew  their  king  Resin,  and  carried  the 
people  captive  to  Kir ;'  by  which  the  country  of  As- 
syria is  unequivocally  meant.  But  Josephus  says 
(Antiq.  ix.  cap.  12.  3.f  that  they  were  sent  to  Upper 
Media ;  that  Tiglath-Pileser  sent  a  colony  of  Assy r 
ians  in  their  room ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
afflicted  the  land  of  Israel,  and  took  away  many  cap- 
tives out  of  it  In  2  Kings  xv.  29.  it  is  said,  that 
*  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-Maachah,  Janoah,  Kadesh  and  Hazor,  and 
Gilead  and  Galilee ;  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  car- 
ried them  captive  to  Assyria.'  But,  m  tlie  account 
of  the  same  transaction,  in  1  Chron.  v.  26,  it  is  said, 
that  Tiglath-Pilezer  '  carried  away  the  Reubenites, 
the  Ga^tes,  and  (the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
brought  them  to  Halah^  and  Habwy  and  Haroy  and 
to  the  rivtr  of  Gozan,  unto  this  day.'  Josephus,  re- 
lating the  same  transaction,  (Antiq.  lib.  ix.  cap.  11. 
1.)  says,  that  Tiglath-Pileser  '  carried  away  the  in- 
habitants of  Gilead,  Gralilee,  Kadesh,  and  Hazor,  and 
transplanted  them  into  his  own  kingdom  ;'  by  which, 
in  strictness,  Assyria  should  be  understood ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  book  of  Tobit,  that  Media  was  also 
suDJect  to  him;  so  that  there  is  no  contradiction. 
We  come,  next  in  order,  to  the  proper  subject  of  the 
ten  tribes.  In  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  is  said  to  have  carried  away  Israel  into  As- 
syria, and  to  have  'placed  them  in  Aalah^  and  in  Ha- 
£or,  by  the  river  or  Gozan,  and  in  the  ciiita  of  the 
Mtdta.^  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  same  event,  says, 
(Antiq.  ix.  cap.  14. 1.)  that  Shalmaneser  took  Soma- 
rioj  (that  is,  the  capital  of  the  Israehtes,)  demolished 
the  government,  and  transplanted  all  the  peo- 
ple into  Media  and  Persia ;  and  that  they  were  re- 
placed by  other  people  out  of  Cuthah ;  which,  he 
says,  (in  section  3  of  the  same  chapter,)  is  the  name 
of  a  country  in  Persia,  and  which  has  a  river  of  the 
same  name  in  it.  Of  the  Cutheans,  he  continues, 
there  were  five  tribes,  or  nations ;  each  of  which  had 
its  own  gods ;  and  these  they  brought  with  them  in- 
to Samaria.  These,  he  observes,  were  the  people 
afterwards  called  Samoaritana;  and  who,  altnough 
they  had  no  pretensions,  affected  to  be  kinsfolk  of 
the  Jews. 

^  The  Cutheans  (he  sa^s)  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  imuT  parts  of  Persia  and  Media.  In  2  Kines 
xvii.  24,  it  is  said,  that  the  people  brought  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Israelites,  were  from  five  places ; 
i.  e.  Babylon,  Cuthah^  Jha,  HamaUij  and  Sepluuvaim ; 
and  also  that  they  worshipped  as  many  different  dei- 
ties. Thus,  we  have  the  history  of  the  removal  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  at  different  periods ;  as  also  of 
the  people  of  Damascus,  to  the  same  countries ;  all 
of  which  was  effected  by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  whose 
capital  was  at  Nineveh.  But  previous  to  the  second 
captivi^  (or  that  of  Judah)  bv  the  Babylonians,  these 
last  had  become  masters  of  all  Assyria:  Nineveh  had 
been  destroyed,  and  Babylon  had  become  the  capital 
of  the  empire  of  Assvria,  thus  enlarged  by  conquest. 
There  are  no  particulars  given,  respecting  the  carry- 
ing away  of  Israel  to  Nineveh,  as  of  Judah  to  Baby- 
lon ;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  conmder 
both  as  parallel  cases ;  ana  thence  infer  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  of  Nineveh  was  much  the  same  with 
that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Josephus  says,  that  all 
the  nation  of  Israel  was  taken  away,  and  their  places 
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supplied  by  the  Cuf/keoiu.  3  Kings  3cvii.  leaves  us 
to  understand  the  same,  if  taken  literally ;  that  is, 
that  Shalmaneser  *  carried  Israel  away  into  or  unto 
A9S3rria ;'  and  that  people  were  brought  from  diyers 
countries,  and  *  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  in- 
stead of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  possmed 
Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof.'  Certainly, 
if  these  accounts  are  to  be  taken  literalhf^  we  must 
suppose  no  other,  than  that  the  whole  natwn  was  car- 
ried awa^ ;  which  supposition,  however,  occasions 
some  difficulty,  not  only  from  the  numbers  to  be  car- 
ried away,  but  from  the  obvious  difficulty  of  feeding 
by  the  way,  and  of  finally  placing  in  a  situation  where 
they  could  be  fedj  so  vast,  and  in  a  great  degree  so 
useless,  a  multitude,  when  removed  to  a  stranffe  coun- 
try. Wheresoever  they  came,  they  must  either  have 
been  starved  themselves,  or  they  must  virhiattv  have 
displaced  nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  kingps  sub- 
jects, who  were  already  settled,  and  in  habits  of 
maintaining  themselves,  and  probably  of  aiding  the 
state.  They  were  said  to  be  carried  to  Nineveh. 
This  residue  of  the  ten  tribes  (that  is,  teven  and  a 
half)  cannot  be  estimated  lower  than  two  thirds  of 
the  population  of  Nineveh  itself.  And  it  may  be 
asked,  Who  fed  them,  in  their  way  across  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  to  Nineveh  ?  And  admitting  an  ex- 
change of  the  Cutheans  for  the  bradites^  on  so  ex- 
tended a  scale,  as  to  include  the  agricultural  and 
woiiring  people  of  all  classes,  a  sovereign  who 
should  make  such  an  exchange,  where  an  interval  of 
space  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  intervened,  would 
at  least  discover  a  diffisrent  kind  of  policy  fix>m  that 
which,  in  our  conception,  was  followed  bv  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Were  we  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  Bible 
statement,  and  take  between  3j|  and  four  millions,  for 
the  people  of  Israel ;  and  of  these,  three  fourths  for 
the  seven  and  a  hafftrihea  carried  away  by  Shalma- 
uezer,  that  is,  more  than  3}  millions,  we  might  well 
rest  the  argument  there.  But  even  reduc^  to  the 
more  probable  number  of  700,000,  and  upwards, — 
how  was  such  a  multitude  to  be  provided  for? 
Nor  is  this  stated  to  be  an  act  of  necessity,  but  of 
choice  ! 

^  We  shall  now  state  the  particulars  that  are  given, 
respecting  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  appears,  then, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the  Dnnctpa/  in- 
habitants, the  warriors^  and  artisans  or  every  kind, 
and  these  classes  only ;  leaving  behind  the  husband' 
mcTij  the  laborers,  and  the  poorer  classes  in  seneral ; 
that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people.  May  it  not  be 
concluded,  that  much  the  same  modeof  conduct  was 
pursued  by  the  king  of  Nineveh,  as  by  him  of  Babv- 
lon  ;  although  it  is  not  oarticularized?  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  either  Media  or  Assyria  wanted  hus- 
bandmen. The  history  of  Tobit  shows,  not  only 
that  the  Jews  were  disdibuted  over  Media,  but  that 
they  filled  situations  of  trust  and  confidence.  And, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  persons 
brought  away  fipom  the  land  of  Israel  were  those 
firom  whom  the  conqueror  expected  usefiil  services, 
in  his  country,  or  feared  distnibances  firom,  in  their 
own  ;  in  effing  that  the  classes  were  much  the  same 
with  those  brought  away  fiom  Judea,  by  the  king  of 
Babylon ;  and  that  the  great  body- of  the  people  re- 
mained in  the  land,  as  being  of  use  there,  but  would ' 
have  been  burthensome  if  removed.  Consequently, 
those  who  look  for  a  nation  of  Jews,  transplanted  in- 
to Media,  or  Persia,  certainly  look  for  what  was 
never  to  be  found ;  since  no  more  than  a  select  part 
of  the  nation  was  so  transplanted.  In  the  dismbu- 
tion  of  such  captives,  it  might  be  expected  that  a 


wise  monaich  would  be  governed  by  two  eonsiden* 
tions :  first,  to  profit  the  most  by  their  knowledge  mad 
industry ;  and,  secondly,  to  place  them  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  The  geographical  pomtion 
of  Media  appears  fiivorable  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
there  being  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  deep  rivers 
between. 

**  One  circumstance  appears  vezy  remarkable.  Al- 
though it  is  positively  said,  that  only  certain  classes 
of  the  Jevra  were  carried  to  Babylon,  at  the  latter 
captivity;  and  also  that, on  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
which  permitted  their  return,  the  principal  part  did 
return,  (perhaps  50,000  in  all,)  yet  so  great  a  number 
was  found  in  Babylonia,  in  aner-times,  as  is  really 
astomshing.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  as 
possessing  towns  and  districts,  in  that  countiy,  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Phraates ;  about  forty  years  before 
Christ.  They  were  in  great  numbers  at  Babylon  it- 
self; also  in  Seleucia  and  Susa.  Tbeir  increase 
must  have  been  wonderful ;  and  in  order  to  maintain 
such  numbers,  their  industry  and  gains  also  must 
have  been  great.  But  it  must  also  have  been,  that  a 
very  great  number  were  disinclined  to  leave  the 
country  in  which  they  were  settled,  at  the  date  of  the 
decree.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  so  late  as  the  ex- 
pedition of  Julian,  speaks  of  a  Jews'  town  at  the 
side  of  one  of  the  canals  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris." 

Such  are  the  principal  arguments  of  major  Ren- 
nell :  there  are  others  to  which  he  has  not  adverted. 
From  2  Chron.  xxx.  we  find  that  the  pious  Hezekiah 
wrote  to  ^  all  Israel,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  ;*-and 
that  divers  of  Asher,  Manasseh,  Issachar,  and  Zebu- 
lun*'  obeyed  his  injunctions,  and  came  to  Jerusalem 
to  keep  ms  passover ;  so  that,  **  since  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon, son  of  David,  there  had  not  been  the  like  in 
Jerusalem.''  Moreover,  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
3,  4,  5,  diat  kin|^  Josiah  not  only  **  pursed  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,"  m  the  first  place,  fix>m  ioolatry,  but 
that  he  went  in  person,  and  did  the  same  **  in  the 
cities  of  Manassen,  (the  half-tribe  west  of  Jordan,) 
Ephraim,  Suneon,  and  even  unto  Naphtali,  **  through- 
out all  the  land  of  IsraeL"  This  he  could  not  have 
done,  had  he  not  possessed  some  authority  over  the 
country  he  visited ;  and  had  not  the  people  of  this 
country  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  or  wnat  he  was 
doing,  knowing  it  to  be  agreeable  to  their  ancient 
laws  and  institutions.  But  this  implies  a  population 
of  Hebrews  by  descent  Now,iis  Josiah  extended 
his  reformation  throughout  Israel,  as  he  was  killed 
at  Megiddo,  a  town  in  the  centre  of  Israel,  and  de- 
fending Israel  against  an  invader,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  main  body  of  the  population  of 
Israel  at  that  time  was  descended  firom  those  who 
had  been  left  in  the  country,  when  the  principals  of 
the  nation,  as  to  station  and  quality,  were  led  into 
captivity.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Israel  was 
treated  at  that  time  more  severely  than  Judah  was 
afterwards ;  on  the  contrary,  one  would  ima^e,  that 
repeated  revolts  would  be  the  most  ngnaDy  punish- 
ed. Yet  we  find  that  Nebuchadnezzar  left  some  Ju- 
deans  behind,  althousii  he  carried  ofif  whoever  could 
be  of  any  service  to  nim,  in  adorning  his  new  capi- 
tal ;  that  city  which  he  so  greatly  improved,  as  to 
render  it  the  subject  of  his  pnde : — ^*' this  great  Baby* 
lon^  which  I  have  built.'' 

if  these  suffgestions  be  founded  on  truth,  they  may 
assist  our  enaeavors  to  discern  the  real  character  of 
the  Samaritans.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  what  his- 
tory we  have  of  these  people  is  not  fitnn  Israelite 
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writers  or  from  themselTes,  but  firoxn  their  riyalfl,  the 
JewB,  whose  descriptLon  of  them  contains  no  equivo- 
cal tokens  of  national  animoaty  and  dislike.  Where- 
as, if  the  bulk  of  the  Israelites  were  left  in  their  na- 
tive land,  if  the  population,  though  decimated,  were 
not  wholl]^  deported,  then  the  descent  claimed  bv 
the  Samaritans  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  may  well 
be  allowed  them ;  And  then  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  injustice,  to  deny  their  general  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  conununity.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
fact,  that  a  number  of  Cutheans  was  intermingled 
among  them,  who,  probably,  occupied  advantageous 
situations;  whether  as  to  office  or  property:  but 
these  must  always, have  been  known,  must  always 
have  been  distin j^hed,  as  the  Turks  are,  at  this 
day,  in  their  various  lines  of  descent,  among  the 
Greeks.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  unlikely,  that  these 
different  people  should  employ  different  arguments, 
according  to  events.  When  ,the  affimrs  of  3ie  Jews 
were  prosperous,  the  Israelite-Samaritans  mi^ht 
claim  affinity  with  them,  and  truly ;  when  the  Jewish 
people  were  in  difficulties,  the  Cutheans  would  nat- 
urally endeavor  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
heathen  governors  ana  sovereigns  who  despotized 
Judea.  So  far  as  they  appear  in  the  gospel  histo- 
rv,  we  do  not  see  that  the  Samaritans  were  worse 
than  the  Jews ;  indeed  they  seem,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  been  more  open  to  conviction  than  the  zealots 
of  the  southern  tribes.  This  is  clear  from  their  his- 
tory,— that  while  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  destroy- 
ed, and  the  national  rites  are  abolished,  the  Samari- 
tans are  still  preserved  as  a  people,  though  inglorious ; 
they  maintain  their  ancient  observances,  though  im- 
penectlv ;  they  derive  their  descent  fi-om  their  proper 
patriarchs,  in  their  own  country,  though,  probably, 
not  without  considerable  breaches  and  intervals  m 
their  means  of  proof;  they  possess  authentic  copies 
of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  free  from  Babylonish  muta- 
tions, and  under  which  they  act;  and  Provi- 
dence has  continued  them  to  the  present  time, 
as  evidence  of  various  points  of  history,  and  inci- 
dental facts,  connected  with  holy  writ.  So  littie 
cause  had  the  Jewish  zealot  to  despise  "those 
who  reside  in  the  mount  of  Samaria ;  and  that 
foolish  people  which  dwell  in  Shechem,*'  £c- 
clus.  1.  28. 

Another  question  for  delcrmlnation,  and  one  of 
some  difficulty,  relates  to  the  country  whither  the  ten 
tribes  were  transplanted.  Scripture  informs  us,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  that  Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away 
Naphtali,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  to  Halah,  to  Habor,  and  to  Hara ;  (1  Chron.  v. 
26.)  and  that  Salmaneser  carried  olT  the  rest  of  Israel 
into  Assyria,  to  Halah,  to  Habor,  on  the  river  of  Gozan, 
and  into  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 
Lahela  and  Halah  are  certainly  the  same,  and  proba- 
bly denote  the  land  of  Havilah,  or  Colchis.  Ilaoor,  or 
Chabor,  is  the  river  Chaboras,  and  the  country  water- 
ed by  it,  as  Gozan,  or  Gaiizan,  is  the  name  of  the  prov- 
ince through  which  the  river  Chaboras  flows.  [But 
see  Gozan.]  There  is  also  a  district  in  Media  called 
Gauzan,  between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and 
is  placed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  four  days' journey 
from  Hem<um.  Hara,  or  Ara,  is  in  Media,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  province  of  the  Areans,  known  to  the  ancient 
geographers.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  assures  us  that  there 
were  in  Media  fifly  cities  j)eopled  by  Israelites.  Wo 
see  by  Tobit  i.  11, 16 ;  iii.  7 ;  v.  8.  that  there  were  Is- 
raelites at  Nmeveh,  at  Rages  in  Media,  at  Shushan,  or 
Susa,  and  at  Ecbatana.  In  our  Saviour's  time  there 
were  Israwlites  scattered  through  the  provinces  of  the 


East,  Acts  n,  d-^11 ;  James  i.  1.  Philo  describes  the 
Jews  as  being  very  numerous  throughout  the  East, 
under  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  and  Josephus, 
(Ant.  hb.  xi.  cap.  v.)  speaking  of  the  ten  tribes,  says, 
m  his  time  they  were  in  great  multitudes  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  The  second  book  of  Esdras  (xiii.  41,  &c) 
advances  a  notion,  that  the  Israelites  carried  captive 
by  Shalmaneser,  resolved  on  withdrawing  from  the 
nations,  that  they  might  serve  God  vrith  greater  tiber- 
ty ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  passed  over  the 
Euphrates,  (xod  having  opened  the  channel  of  the 
river,  by  a  mu'acle  in  meir  favor,  like  that  when  he 
gave  them  passage  over  the  Jordan.  They  marched 
a  year  and  a  half  before  they  arrived  at  the  place 
they  intended,  and  at  last  settled  at  Arzeret,  where 
they  are  t<^  remain  to  the  latter  ages,  when  the  Al- 
mighty will  recall  them,  and  again  open  a  passage 
for  them  through  the  Euphrates.  But  where  is  this 
country  of  Arzeret?  Josephus  Ben-Gorion  says, 
that  when  Alexander  the  Grreat  would  have  passed 
over  the  dark  mountains  which  separate  the  country 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  other  nations,  he  was  pre- 
vented by  a  voice  which  cried  to  him,  "Take  care 
that  you  enter  not  into  the  house  of  God."  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  reports  that  afler  a  journey  of  one  and 
twenty  days,  as  he  travelled  towards  the  north,  he 
arrived  at  the  kingdom  of  the  Rechabites,  the  extent 
of  which  was  sixteen  days'  journey.  Of  the  cities 
of  this  kingdom  he  relates  many  particulars,  but  does 
not  say  that  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Arzeret.  Ma- 
nasseh-ben-Israel  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the 
ten  tribes  retired  into  Tartar^,  whence  many  of  them 
passed  into  America,  Russia,  Muscovy,  Lithuania, 
and  China.  Olaus  Rudbek,  son  of  the  famous  M. 
Rudbek,  author  of  the  "  Atiantica,"  in  his  "  Laponia 
lUustrata,"  maintains,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  either  in  Asia, 
or  in  Africa,  and  much  less  iii  America;  but  in  the 
utmost  northern  climes,  even  in  his  own  country, 
Lapland.  These  surmises  he  supports  by  some  gen- 
eral probabilities,  and  by  the  conformity  between  the 
manners  and  ceremonies  of  tlie  Laplanders  and 
those  of  the  Jews.  But  upon  this  foundation,  there 
can  be  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  Jews 
of  the  ten  tribes  may  not  be  found. 

Sir  William  Jones  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  ten  tribes  migrated  to  India,  about  Thibet,  and 
Cashmire,  and  such  opinion  derived  support  from 
several  circumstances.  In  the  year  1828  the  follow- 
ing statement  appeared  in  the  German  papera: — 
"Leipsic,  June  30. — Afler  having  seen,  for  some 
years  past,  merchants  from  Tiflis,  Persia,  and  Arme- 
nia, among  the  visitors  at  our  fair,  we  have  had,  for 
the  first  time,  two  traders  from  Bucharia,  with  shawls, 
which  are  there  manufactured  of  the  finest  wool  of 
the  goats  of  Tibet  and  Cashmire,  by  the  Jewish  fami- 
lies, who  form  a  third  part  of  the  populatioru  In 
Bucharia  (fonnerly  the  capital  of  Sogdiana)  the  Jews 
have  been  very  numerous  ever  since  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  are  there  as  remarkable  for  their  indus- 
try and  manufactures,  as  they  are  in  England  for 
their  money  transactions.  It  was  not  till  last  year 
that  the  Russian  government  succeeded  in  extending 
its  diplomatic  missions  far  into  Bucharia.  The  above 
traders  exchanged  their  shawls  for  coarse  and  fine 
woollen  cloths  of  such  colors  as  are  most  esteemed 
in  the  East."  The  number  of  these  Jews  must  be 
very  great,  if  this  account  be  at  all  correct,  as  to  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  population, 
this  being  stated  by  the  most  accurately  informed 
writera  to  be  from  15,000,000  to  18,000,000.    But  thia 
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information  is  confinned,  in  a  rery  satisfactory  man- 
ner, from  other  sources. 

In  the  year  1822,  a  Mr.  Sargon,  one  of  the  agents, 
we  believe,  to  the  London  Society  for  converting  the 
Jews,  conununicated  to  England  some  interesting  ac- 
counts of  a  number  of  persons  resident  at  Bombay, 
Connanore,  and  the  vicinity,  who  were  evidently  the 
descendants  of  Jews,  calling  themselves  Beni-Israel, 
and  bearing,  almost  uniformly,  Jewish  names,  but 
with  a  Persian  termination.    Feeling  very  desirous  to 
obtain  nil  possible  knowledge  of  their  condition,  Mr. 
Sargon  undertook  a  mission  to  Cannanore  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  a  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  not  Jews  of  the  one  tribe  and  a 
half^  being  of  a  different  race  from  the  white  and 
black  Jews  at  Cochin,  and  consequently  that  they 
were  a  remnant  of  the  long-lost  ten  tribes.    He  also 
concluded,  from  the  information  obtained  respecting 
the  Beni-Israel,  that  they  existed  in  great  numbers  in 
countries  between  Cochin  and  Bombay,  the  north  of 
PernOj  among  the  hordes  of  Tartcuryj  and  in  Caah- 
mtre ;  the  very  countries  in  which  the  German  ac- 
counts state  the  recent  discovery  to  have  been  made. 
So  far,  then,  these  accounts  confirm  each  other,  and 
there  is  every  probabih^  that  the  Beni-Israel,  resident 
on  the  west  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  had  originally 
proceeded  from  Bucharia.    It  will  therefore  be  in- 
teresting to  know  something  of  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious character ;  and  we  nare  collected  the  follow- 
ing particulars fhom  Mr.  Sargon's  accounts:  (1)  In 
dress  and  manners  they  resemble  the  natives  so  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  but  by  attentive 
observation  and  inc[uiry.    (2.)  They  have  Hebrew 
names  of  the  same  kmd,  and  with  the  same  local  ter- 
mination, as  the  sepoys  in  the  9th  regiment  Bombay 
native  infantry.    (3.)  Some  of  them  read  Hebrew, 
and  they  have  a  faint  tradition  of  the  cause  of  their 
original  exodus  from  Egypt.     (4.)  Their  common 
language  is  the  Hindoo.    (5.)  They  keep  idols  and 
worship  them,  and  use  idolatrous  ceremonies  inter- 
mix^ with  Hebrew.   (6.)  They  circumcise  their  own 
children.     (7.)  They  observe  the  Kippoor,  or  great 
expiation  day  of  the  Hebrews,  but  not  the  sabbath, 
nor  any  feast  or  fastdays.    (8.)  They  call  themselves 
Gorah  Jehudi,  or  white  Jews ;  and  they  term  the  black 
Jews,  CoUah  Jthudi,    (9.)  They  speak  of  the  Ara- 
bian Jews  as  their  brethren,  but  do  not  acknowledge 
the  European  Jews  as  such,  because  they  are  of  a 
fairer  complexion  than  themselves.    (10.)  They  use, 
oil  all  occasions,  and  at  the  most  trivial  circumstances, 
the  usual  Jewish  prayer,  ""  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord."    (11.)  They  have  no  cohen 
(priest),  levite,  or  kiisi,  among  them,  under  those  terms, 
but  tliey  have  akasy,  (reader,)  who  performs  prayers 
and  conducts  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  they  - 
appear  to  have  elders  and  a  chief  in  each  community, 
who  determine   in  their  religious  concerns.     (12.) 
They  expect  the  Messiah  soon  to  arrive,  and  rejoice 
in  the  belief  that  at  Jerusalem  they  will  see  their  God, 
worship  him  only,  and  be  despised  no  more.    This 
is  all  the  information  that  can  be  collected  from  Mr. 
Sargon'a  accounts,  but  the  very  region  in  which  these 
people  liave  been  discovered,  has  been  described  by 
tlie  celebrated  oriental  geographer,  Ibn  Haukal,  with 
great  minuteness,  under  the  appellation  ofMawtr-dL- 
nahr.    He  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  productive  provinces  within  the  regions  of  Islam, 
and  describes  its  inhabitants  as  a  people  of  probity 
and  virtue,  averse  from  evil,  and  fond  of  peace. — 
**  Such  ia  their  liberality,  that  no  one  turns  aside  from 
the  rites  of  hospitality ;  so  that  a  perwrn  contempkut- 


uig  them  in  this  light,  would  imagine  that  aL  tfa« 
families  in  the  land  were  but  one  house.  When  a 
traveller  arrives  there,  every  person  endeavors  to 
attract  him  to  himself,  that  he  may  have  opportuui« 
ties  of  performing  kind  offices  fbr  the  stranger;  and 
the  best  proof  ofmeir  hospitable  and  generous  dis- 
position 18,  that  every  peasant,  though  possessing  but 
a  bare  sufficiency,  aflows  a  portion  of  his  cottage  for 
the  reception  of  his  guest.  Thus,  in  acts  of  hospital- 
ity, they  expend  their  income.  Never  have  I  heard  of 
such  things  in  any  other  country. . . .  You  cannot  see 
any  town  or  stage  [station],  or  even  desert,  without  a 
convenient  inn  or  stage-house,  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  with  every  thing  necessary.  I  have 
heard  that  there  are  above  2000nebatsor  inns,  where 
as  manv  persons  as  may  arrive  shall  find  sufficient 
forage  tor  their  beasts,  and  meat  for  themselves." 

The  Hebrews  affirm,  that  since  the  destniction  of 
the  temple  by  the  Romans,  they  have  always  had  their 
heads,  or  princes,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  under 
the  name  of  PairrcEs  or  thc  Captivity  ;  that  of  the 
East,  governing  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  Chaldea,  As* 
^ria,  and  Persia ;  that  of  the  West,  those  of  Judea, 
E^pt,  Italy,  and  the  Roman  empire. 

CARAVAN,  a  name  given  in  the  East  to  a  com* 
pany  of  travellers  or  merchants,  who,  for  their  greater 
security,  march  in  a  body  through  the  deserts,  and 
other  places,  infested  with  Arabs  or  robbers*  (See 
Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  **  As  the  collection  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  persons  [to  form  a  caravan]  requires  time,  and 
the  imoodving  of  them  is  a  serious  concern,  it  is  con- 
certed with  gi-eat  care  and  preparation,  and  is  never 
attempted  without  permission  of  the  prince  in  whose 
dominions  it  is  formed,  and  of  those  also  through 
whose  dominions  it  is  to  pass,  expressed  in  trnting. 
The  exact  number  of  men  and  carriages,  mules, 
horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burthen,  are  specified  in 
the  license ;  and  the  merchants  to  whom  the  caravan 
belongs  regulate  and  direct  every  thing  appertaining 
to  its  government  andpolice,  during  the  journey,  and 
appoint  the  various  ofiacers  necessary  for  conducting 
it.  Each  caravan  has  four  principal  officers :  H.)  tlie 
Caravan  Bachi,  or  head  of  the  caravan;  (2J  the 
Captain  of  the  March  ;  (3.)  the  Captain  of  the  Stop, 
or  Kest  ; — and  (4.)  the  Captain  of  the  Distribution. 
The  first  has  the  uncontrollable  authority  and  com- 
nana  over  all  the  others,  and  gives  them  bis  orders : 
the  second  is  absolute  during  the  mareh ;  but  his 
authority  immediately  ceases  on  the  stopping,  or  en- 
camping, of  the  caravan,  when  \hethira  assumes  his 
share  of  the  authority,  and  exerts  it  during  the  time 
of  its  remaining  at  rest :  and  the  fourth  orders  the  dis- 
position of  every  part  of  the  caravan,  in  case  of  an 
attack  or  battle.  This  last  officer  has  also,  during  the 
mareh,  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  provisions,  which  is  conducted,  under  his 
management,  by  several  inferior  officers,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  security  to  the  master  of  the  caravan ; 
each  of  them  having  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of 
men,  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  &c.  which 
they  undertake  to  conduct,  and  to  furnish  with  pro- 
visions, at  their  own  risk,  according  to  an  ajpeement 
stipulated  between  them.  A  fiflh  officer  of  the  car- 
avan is  the  pay-master,  or  treasurer,  who  has  under 
him  a  great  msny  clerks  and  interpreters,  appointed 
to  keep  accurate  journals  of  all  the  material  incidents 
that  may  occur  on  the  journey  ;  and  it  is  by  these 
journals,  signed  by  the  superior  officers,  that  the 
owners  of  the  caravan  judge  whether  they  have  been 
well  or  ill  served  or  conduoced.'*  This  description 
is  from  colonel  Campbell,  who  proceeds  to  ny^ 
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*  Another  kind  of  officen  are  mathematiciiiDfly  with- 
t>iit  whom  no  caravan  will  presume  to  set  ouL  There 
«re  commonly  three  of  them  attached  to  a  caravan  of 
a  large  size ;  and  they  perform  the  offices  both 
of  quarter-master  and  aids-de-camp,  leadkiff  the 
troops  when  the  caravan  is  attacked,  and  assigning 
the  quarters  where  the  caravan  is  appointed  to  en- 
camp. There  are  no  less  than  five  distinct  [kinds 
of]  caravans :  firtiy  the  heavy  caravans,  which  are 
composed  of  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  and 
horses ;  secondly,  tne  light  caravans,  which  have  but 
few  elephants ;  tkirdlif,  the  common  caravans,  where 
are  none  of  those  animals ;  fourUUy,  the  horse  cara- 
vans, where  are  neither  dromedaries  nor  camels ;  and 
tasUy^  sea  caravans,  consisting  of  vessels;  from 
whence  you  will  observe,  that  the  word  caravan  is 
not  confined  to  the  land,  but  extends  to  the  water  also. 
The  proportion  observed  in  the  heavy  caravan  is 
as  follows : — When  there  are  five  hundred  elephants, 
they  add  a  thousand  dromedaries,  and  two  thousand 
horses  at  the  least :  and  the  escort  is  composed  of 
four  thousand  men  on  horseback.  Two  men  are  re- 
quired for  leading  one  elephant,  ^ve  for  three  drom- 
edaries, and  seven  for  eleven  camels.  This  multitude 
of  servants,  together  with  the  officers  and  passengers, 
whose  number  is  imcertain,  serve  to  support  the 
escort  in  case  of  a  fight ;  and  render  the  caravan  more 
formidable  and  secure.  The  passengers  are  not  ab- 
solutely obliged  to  fight  ;^  but,  accoraing  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  caravans,  if  they  refuse  to  do  so, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  any  provisions  whatever  from 
the  caravan,  even  though  they  should  agree  to  pay 
an  extravagant  price  for  them.  The  day  of  the  car- 
avan setting  out,  being  once  fixed,  is  never  altered  or 
postponed ;  so  that  no  disappointment  can  possibly 
ensue  to  any  one.  Even  these  powerful  and  well- 
armed  bodies  are  way-laid  and  robbed  by  the  Arabian 
princes,  who  keep  spies  in  all  parts  to  give  notice 
when  a  caravan  sets  out :  sometimes  they  plunder 
them ;  sometimes  they  make  slaves  of  the  whole  con- 
Toy."    (Travels  to  India,  p.  ii.  p.  40.) 

This  account  may  be  made  very  materially  to  assist 
in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  exodus.  In  order 
to  apply  it  to  that  event,  we  premise,  that  the  manners 
of  the  East,  because  resulting  fi^m  the  nature  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  countries,  have  ever  been  so 
permanent,  that  what  was  anciently  adopted  into  a 
custom  is  still  conformed  to,  with  scarcely  any  (if  any) 
variation. 

1.  ^  A  caravan  is  too  serious  a  concern  to  be  at- 
tempted without  the  permission  of  the  king,  in  whose 
dominions  it  is  formed ;  and  of  tliose  powers,  also, 
through  whose  dominions  it  is  to  pass.^  This  ex- 
plains the  urgency  of  Moses  to  ootain  permission 
from  Pharaoh ;  and  the  power  of  Pharaoh  to  prevent 
the  assemblage  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  Israel's 
deliveranc4 :  it  accounts,  also,  for  the  attack  made  by 
Amalek ;  (Exod.  xvii.  8.)  which  tribe,  not  having  been 
solicited  for  a  fi'ee  passage,  intended  revenge  and 
plunder  for  this  omission,  in  a  <*  formidable  hciAy,  as 
large  as  an  army ;"  but  Moses  could  not  have  previou»- 
Iv  negotiated  for  their  consent,  without  alarming 
Pharaoh  too  highly,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  proposed 
excursion  with  the  people. 

2.  The  nature  or  the  '^  mixed  multitude"  which 
accompanied  the  caravan  of  Israel  clearly  appears  in 
this  extract. 

3.  "The  exact  number  of  men,  carriages,  mules," 
&c.  This  we  find  was  the  custom  also  in  the  time  of 
Moses ;  as  the  returns  made,  and  registered,  in  the 
bodt  of  Numbers  sufficiently  demonstrate. 


4.  The  time  neceasaiy  for  the  formation  of  a  cara- 
van justifies  the  inference,  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
leave  Egypt  in  that  extreme  haste  which  has  been 
sometimes  supposed ;  they  must  have  had  time  to 
assemble ;  many,  no  doubt,  finom  distant  parta,  which 
would  require  several  days  :  they  might  be  expelled 
in  haste  from  the  royal  city ;  but  to  collect  them  all 
togetlier  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  must  have  been 
a  work  of  time:  we  see  it  b  so  at  this  day.  For 
further  iufonnation  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 
Exodus. 

5.  Anotlier  consideration,  not  imimportant,  arises 
from  the  nature,  the  departments,  and  the  powers  of 
these  officers.  It  appears  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  the  Loan,  or  Jehovah,  was  consider- 
ed as  the  chief  guide,  conductor,  or  commander  of 
the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of  their  exodus  from 
Egypt:  he,  therefore,  was  understood  to  be,  as  it 
were.  Caravan  Bachi  to  this  people;  in  his  name 
Moses  acted  as  the  chief  of  the  caravan.  [As  to  the 
other  officers,  if  they  existed  at  all,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  them ;  except  that  Joshua  was  ordered  to 
go  and  fight  Amalek,  (Ex.  xvii.)  who  attacked  Israel 
when  encamped.  R.]  It  is  also  not  improbable  that 
Aaron,  who  assisted  Moses  in  all  things,  and  was  his 
substitute  when  absent,  had,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  to 
keep  *^accvraU  jouri«ai.8  of  fdl  material  inddenU^ 
&c.  This  accounts  whv,  in  his  penitence  and  fideli- 
ty, he  has  given  an  ample  relation  of  his  share  in  the 
transaction  of  the  golden  calf^  and  of  the  anger  it  ex- 
cited against  him  ;  while  he  has,  perhaps,  declined  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  name  or  the  character  of  the 
principal  in  iL  As  a  parallel  instance,  the  reader  mav 
recollect,  how  much  more  circumstantially  Peter^ 
fkll  is  rekited  in  Peter's  Gospel  (t.  e.  Mark's)  than  in 
any  other.  It  accounts,  also,  for  the  commendation 
of  Moses,  as  the  meekest  of  men,  in  the  very  instance 
of  Aaron's  rebellion  against  him ;  and  it  accounts,  too, 
for  the  use  of  the  thii^  person  in  the  narration,  in- 
stead of  the  first  person,  which  Moses  himself  uses  in 
Deuteronomy,  composeid,  or  at  least  pubUshed,  after 
Aaron's  death.  It  results  from  the  whole,  that  the 
history  of  the  exodus,  &c.  was  compiled  from  the 
public,  official,  authentic  register,  kept  in  the  camp 
daxty ;  that  the  original  was  not  private  memoranda^ 
but,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  the  Uazette  of  the  time. 

Mathematicians,  mentioned  by  colonel  Campbell, 
were  completely  superfluous  in  tlie  caravan  of  Israel. 

The  reader  will  onserve  other  particulars  for  him- 
self: those  here  suggested  are  offered  only  as  hints 
to  lead  inquiry ;  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on 
them.  TChe  remark,  however,  is  obvious,  that  tlie 
most  intricate  transactions  appear  plain,  when  set  in 
tlieir  proper  light ;  and  that  what  we  now  find  ob- 
scure, is  so,  evidently,  not  from  any  real  obscurity  in 
the  original  narration,  but  from  our  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers. 

CARAVANSERAI,  a  building  in  the  East,  which 
is  expressed  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
term  Inn.  There  appear  to  be  three  descriptions  of 
these  buildings.  Some  are  simplv  places  of  rest,  (by 
the  side  of  a  fountain,  if  possible,)  which,  being  at 
proper  distances  on  the  road,  are  thus  named,  though 
they  are  mere  naked  walls ;  others  have  an  attend- 
ant, who  subsists  eitlier  by  some  charitable  donation, 
or  the  benevolence  of  passengers ;  and  others  are 
more  considerable  establislmaents,  where  families  re- 
side and  take  care  of  them,  and  fbmisli  many  neces- 
sary provisions.  Conformably  to  these  ideas,  the 
Scripture  uses  at  least  two  words  to  express  a  cam- 
vanaerai,  though  our  tranalatora  have  rendered  both 
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by  the  Bamn  lenn  tnn.  Thus,  Luke  ii.  7,  7W«  wot 
HO  room/or  them  in  Vie  inN,  {xaralifiari.)  "the  piaceof 
uniyiDg,"  of  beastp,  Sec.  for  rest.  Luke  i.  34,  Tbe 
eood  SnniBrilan  brwight  hv»  (o  tAc  (narJo/iforj  inn, 
[whose  keeper  is  culled  in  the  next  verae  pandokeita,) 
■  rereptacle  open  (o  ail  eomer».  Il  may  reasonahlj' 
be  supposed,  Uiat  a  caravanserai  in  a  town  should  be 
bptier  furniahed  than  one  io  the  country,  Id  a  retired 
pbcc,  and  where  few  traTelleis  pass;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor therefore  inclinca,  against  Harmer,  (Obs.  vol.  iii. 
p.  248.)  to  think  tbal  the  tnn,  to  wbich  the  good  Sa< 
niBritan  is  represented  as  conductlDK  the  wounded 
traveller,  was  intentionally  deBcribetf  of  an  inferior 
kind.  If  BO,  we  may  reasonably  take  the  other  word, 
"  the  untying^  place,"  as  denoting  a  lai^r  edifice ; 
tind  this  accounts  for  the  evan^lisC  Luke's  mention 
of  there  being  no  room  [ri^iog)  m  il :  q.  d.  "  though  it 
was  large  enough  for  such  occasions  as  usiially 
■occurred  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  yet  tune  every 
aiMifmenl  in  this  receptacle  was  occupied  ;  so  chat 
no  privacy  fit  for  a  woman  in  the  situation  of  Mary 
couVl  be  had:" — especially  as,  colonel  Campbell  baa 
informed  us,  "thev  ere  continually  attended  by  num- 
bers of  the  very  lowest  of  the  people" — very  unfit 
associates  for  Mary  at  any  time,  and  certaiply  in  her 
presi^nt  condition.  "Caravanserais  were  originally 
intended  for,  and  are  now  pretty  generally  applied 
to,  the  accommodation  of  strangers  and  travellers; 
ihougli,  like  every  other  good  institutioD,  sometimes 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  private  emolument,  or 
public  job.  They  are  built  at  proper  distances 
through  the  roads  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and 
affbnl  to  the  indigent  rod  weary  traveller  an  asylum 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  have 
commonly  one  story  iU>ove  the  ground-floor ;  the 
lowrr  Biory  is  arched,  and  serves  for  warehouses 
to  store  goods,  for  lodgings,  and  fbrstables,  while  the 
iippi^r  is  used  merely  for  lodgines;  besides  which 
they  are  always  accommodated  with  a  fountain,  and 
have  cooks'-shope  and  other  conveniences  to  supply 
the  wnuts  of  lodgers."  (Campbell's  Travels,  p.  li.  p. 
B.)     This  description  applies,  of  courae,  to  the  better 

The  nearest  coDstruetion  amongst  us  to  a  caravan' 
aeni,  appears  in  some  of  our  old  inna,  where  galle- 
ries witli  lodging  rooms  in  them,  run  round  acourt, 
or  yard ;  but  then,  as  travellers  in  the  East  always 
carry  with  them  their  own  bedding,  &c.  it  is  evident 
that  our  inns  are  better  provided  than  the  best  east- 
em  caravanserais.  It  is  neeenary  to  keep  this  in 
mind  ;  because  we  must  not  suppose  that  Joseph 
•nd  Mary  travelled  without  takmg  the  neceasuy 
nien^la  with  them ;  or  that  they  could  have  procured, 
D  tfaia  Mil,  any  thing  beyond  provinotts  anil  lodging. 
D  they  ootild  not  havs  procured  provia- 
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ions.    But  of  the  poverty  of  their  eastern  tm«,  w« 
shall  obtain  a  pretty  distinct  idea  from  the  following 

tt  any  where ;  but  the  cities,  and 


all  travellers.  These  houses  of  reception  arealwaya 
built  without  the  precincts  of  towns,  and  consist  of  four 
wings  round  a  square  court,  which  aerves,  by  way  of 
enclosure,  for  the  beasts  of  burthen.  The  lodgings 
are  cells,  where  you  find  nothing  but  bar?  walls,  dust, 
and  sometimes  scorpions.  The  keefter  of  this  khan 
gives  the  traveller  ine  key  and  a  mat;  and  be  pro- 
vides himself  the  rest,  lie  must,  therefore,  carry 
with  him  his  bed,  his  kitchen  utensils,  and  even  hu 

SiroviMons ;  for  frequently  not  even  trend  is  to  be 
bund  in  the  villages.  On  this  account  the  orienialB 
contrive  their  equipage  in  the  moat  simple  and  port- 
able form.  The  baggage  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  be 
completely  provided,  consists  in  a  carpet,  a  mattress, 
a  blanket,  two  saucepans  with  lids,  contained  within 
each  other,  two  dishes,  two  plates,  and  a  coffee-pot, 
all  of  cO)^>er  well  tinned ;  a  small  wooden  box,  for 
salt  and  pepper;  a  round  leathern  table,  which  he 
suspends  from  the  saddle  of  his  horae  ;  small  leathern 
bottles  or  bags  for  oil,  melted  butter,  water,  and 
brandy  (If  the  traveller  be  a  Christian);  apipe,  a  tin- 
der-box,  a  cup  of  cocoa-nut,  some  rice,  dried  raisins, 
dotes,  Cyprus  cheese,  and,  above  all,  cofiee-berriea, 
wixh  a  roaster,  and  wooden  mortar  to  pound  them. 
I  am  thus  particular,  to  prove  that  the  orientals  are 
more  advanced  than  we,  in  theart  of  dispensing  with 
many  things,  an  art  which  is  not  witfaooE  its  use 
Our  European  merchants  are  not  contented  with 
such  simple  accommodations."  (Volne^'s  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  419.  Eng.  ediL)  The  reader  will  bear  this 
account  in  mind :  for  we  shall  find  that  he  is  not  a 
poor  man  in  the  East,  who  possesses  this  quantity  of 
utensils.  One  would  hope  that  at  Betblehein,  "the 
house  of  bread,"  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  that 
necessary  of  hfe. 

[The  following  graphic  descripLon  of  a  scene  in 
the  large  khan  or  caravanserai  at  Acre,  ia  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Jowett,  under  date  of  Nov.  3,  1823: 
(Christ.  Researches  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  IIS.  Am.  ed.) 
"Looking  out  of  our  window  upon  the  large,  open, 
quadrangular  court  of  the  khan,  we  beheld  very 
much  such  a  scene  aa  would  illustrate  tbe  'Ara- 
biafl  Nights'  Entertainments.'  In  the  centre  is  a 
spacious  fountain,  or  reservoir,  the  first  care  of 
every  builder  of  great  houses  or  cities  in  the  East. 
On  one  side  is  a  row  of  camels,  each  lied  by  the 
slenderest  cord  to  a  long  atring;  to  which  a  small 
bell  is  appended,  so  that,  by  the  slightest  njotion,  they 
keep  up  one  another'a  attention,  and  the  attention 
also  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  khan,  that  of  weary 
travelleis  especially,  by  a  constant  jingle.  On  en- 
other  side,  horses  aiid  mules  ore  waiting  for  orders ; 
while  asses,  breaking  loose,  biting  one  another,  and 
throwing  up  their  heels,  give  variety  to  the  scene. 
Ooats,  geese,  poultry,  &c.  are  on  free  quarters.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  eights  and  sounds,  the  groom, 
the  muleteer,  the  merchant,  the  pedlar,  the  passers- 
by,  and  the  bv-standere,  most  of  them  wretchedly 
dressed,  chough  in  coals  of  many  colors,  all  looking 
like  idlers,  whatever  they  may  have  to  do,  contrive 
to  make  themselves  audible ;  generally  lifting  up 
their  voices  to  the  pilch  of  high  debate,  and  very  often 
much  higher.  Noise,  indeed,  at  all  times,  seems  to  be 
the  proper  element  of  the  people  of  these  coiutnea; 
their  throaia  ai«  formed  for  it,  their  ears  ara  uwc  to 
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it ;  neither  the  men  nor  the  females,  grown-up  per- 
■ons  nor  children,  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  seem  to 
have  any  exclusive  privilege  in  making  it ;  and,  what 
is  very  annoying  to  a  Frank  traveller,  the  party  vnth 
whom  he  is  treating,  and  who  wishes  most  probably 
to  impose  on  him,  will  turn  round  to  make  an  appeal 
to  all  the  by-standers,  who  are  no  less  ready  with 
one  voice  to  strike  in  with  their  opinion  on  ail  mat- 
ters that  come  before  them. 

**  The  immense  khan,  of  which  the  consul's  rooms 
form  a  small  part,  is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of 
families.  It  is  three  stories  high ;  and  in  so  dilapi- 
dated a  state,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  wait  only  for  a 
gentle  shock  of  an  earthquake — ^no  improbable  event 
—to  bring  it  all  down." 

The  same  traveller,  in  passing  from  Saide  (Sidon) 
tt>  Acre,  came,  near  evening,  to  the  foot  of  the  line  of 
mountains  "  which  foirms  a  midway  barrier  betwixt 
Tyre  and  Acre.  After  ascending  it  a  little  way,  we 
reached,  just  after  sunset,  a  poor  hovel,  called  Khan 
Nahoura ;  the  owner  of  which,  having  several  guests 
already  arrived,  made  many  difficulties  about  receiv- 
ing us.  A  little  money,  however,  changed  his  heart 
towards  us.  Happily,  just  before  our  arrival,  we 
were  hailed  by  some  fishermen  on  the  virater  side, — 
men  who,  probably,  at  this  day,  arc  unconsciously  ful- 
filling the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  cxxvi.  5, 14, — from 
whom  we  bought  some  excellent  fish.  With  no 
other  preparation  4han  that  of  putting  them  whole 
into  the  burning  embers,  they  furnished  us  with 
a  very  seasonable  and  refreshing  supper."  (Ibid, 
p.  112.) 

Khan  appears  to  be  the  Turkish  name  for  caravan- 
serai. On  the  great  roads,  where  there  are  long 
intervals  between  the  cities  or  settled  parts  of  tlie 
country,  these  establishments  are  maintained  by  the 
government ;  particularly  in  Persia.  Indeed,  this  is 
a  custom  of  very  high  antiqui^ ;  for  Xenophon  in- 
forms us  that  Cyrus,  "observing  how  far  a  horse 
could  well  travel  in  a  day,  built  stables  at  those  dis- 
tances, and  supplied  them  with  persons  to  keep  them 
in  charge.'*  (See  sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Trav.  in  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  482.)    ♦R. 

CARBUNCLE,  a  precious  stone,  like  a  large  ruby, 
or  garnet,  of  a  dark,  deep  red  color,  somethmg  like 
bullock's  blood ;  said  to  glitter  even  in  the  dark,  and 
to  sparkle  more  than  the  ruby :  but  Braun  observes, 
after  Boetius,  that  the  ccarhunele  of  the  ancients  is  the 
ruby.  [The  Hebrew  word  n,"5-\a,  hdrlhdh^  translated 
carbuncle  in  the  English  version,  Ex.  xxvili.  17.  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,  is  rendered  smaragdus  by  Josephus,  the 
Seventy,  and  the  Vulgate ;  and  this  is  vindicated  by 
Braun.  (De  Vest  sacerd.  Heb.  p.  517,  sea.)  In  Is. 
liv.  12,  our  translators  have  put  carbuncle  for  the 
Heb.  n'^r>y,  ekddh ;  of  which  it  can  only  be  said,  that 
its  root  indicates  something  hnght^  ahining;  but  the 
specific  kind  of  stone  is  not  known.     R. 

CARCHEMISH,  a  city  of  great  strength  on  the 
Euphrates,  belonging  to  Assyria,  which  was  taken  by 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  the  fourtn  year  of  Jehoiaxim,  king  of 
Judah,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Carchemish,  and  seems  to  sav  that  Tiglath- 
Pilezer  conquered  it ;  perhaps  fh>m  the  Egyptians. 
Probably  Carchemish  is  Cercusium,  Circesium,  or 
Kirkisia,  which  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Chaboras,  or  Chebar,  and  the 
Euphrates. 

CARIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Romans  wrote  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  1  Mac.  xr.  23. 
It  has  been  called  Pfaoenicia,  because  a  Pbosnician 


colony  first  settled  there.    Its  chief  town  was  Hali- 
camassus. 

I.  CARMEL,  a  city  of  Judah,  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  10  miles 
east  of  Hebron.  Hei  e  Nabal  the  Carmelite,  Abigail's 
husband,  dwelt.  Jerome  says,  that  in  bis  time  the 
Romans  had  a  garrison  at  CarmeL  On  this  moun- 
tain Saul,  returning  from  his  expedition  asainst 
Amalek,  erected  a  trophy,  1  Sam.  xv.  12.  [This 
mountain  still  retains  its  ancient  name;  Seetzen 
found,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  a  limestone 
mountain,  called  el-Carmel,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  same.    R. 

II.  CARMEL,  a  celebrated  range  of  hiUs  running 
north-west  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  endins 
in  the  promontory,  or  cape,  which  forms  the  bay  of  . 
Acco.  Its  height  is  about  1500  feet,  and  at  its  foot, 
north,  runs  the  brook  Kishon,  and  a  little  farther 
north,  the  river  Belus.  Josephus  makes  Carmel  a 
part  of  Galilee ;  but  it  rather  belonged  to  Manasseh, 
and  to  the  south  of  Asher.  Carmd  signifies  ifu  vine- 
yard; and  Jerome  informs  us,  that  this  mountain 
nad  good  pastures.  Toward  the  sea  is  a  cave,  where 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  prophet  Ehjah  deared 
Ahab  to  bring  Baal's  false  prophets,  and  where  tre 
from  heaven  descended  on  his  burnt  sacrifice,  1 
Kings  xviii.  21—40.  Pliny  mentions  "the  promon- 
tory Carmel,"  and  on  this  mountain  a  toWn  of  the 
same  name,  formerly  called  Ecbatana. 

[Mount  Carmel  is  an  object  of  so  much  celebrity 
and  importance,  that  some  more  particular  notice  of 
it  seems  desirable.    It  is  the  only  great  promontoiy 
upon  the  coast  of  Palestine.    The  foot  of  the  north- 
em  part  approaches  the  water,  so  that,  seen  from  the 
hills  north-east  of  Acre,  mount  Cannel  appears  as  if 
"  dipping  his  feet  in  the  western  sea ;"  farther  south 
it  retires  more  inland,  so  that  between  tlie  mountain 
and  the  sea  there  is  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
fields  and  olive-trees.     Carmel  consists  rather  of 
several  connected  liills,  than  of  one  ridge ;  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  part  being  somewhat  higher  than 
the  southern  and  western.    The  western  side  of  the 
mountain,  towards  the  sea,  is  five  or  six  miles  long, 
not  running  in  a  straight  line;  but  (according  to 
Pococke  and  Volney)  the  two  extremities  jut  out  and 
stand  over  against  each  other,  forming,  in  the  middle, 
a  bow.     The  mountain,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  great  majority  of  travellers,  well  deserves  its  He- 
brew name ;  (Carmel,  anmtry  of  vineyards  and  gmr- 
dens ;)  Mariti  describes  it  (Trav.  p.  274,  seq.)  as  a 
delightful  region,  and  says  the  good  quality  of  its 
soil  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  so  many  odorifer- 
ous plants  and  flowers,  as  hyacinths,  jonquilles,  ta- 
zettos,  anemonies,  &c.  grow  wild  upon  the  moun- 
tam.     O.von  Richter  in  his  "Pilgrimage"  (p.  G5.) 
says :  **  Mount  Carmel  is  entirely  covered  with  green ; 
on  its  summit  are  pines  and  oaks,  and  farther  do^n 
olive    and    laurel-trees ;    every    where    plentifully 
watered.      It  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  crj-siill 
brooks,  the  largest  of  which  issues  from  the  so  called 
fountain  of  Elijah ;  and  they  all  hurry  along,  between 
banks  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes,  to  the  Kishon. 
Every  species  of  tillage  succeeds  here  admirably, 
under  this  mild  and  cheerful  sky.    The  prospect 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  out  over  the  gulf 
of  Acre  and  its  fertile  shores,  and  over  the  blue  heights 
of  Lebanon  to  the  White  cape,  is  enchanting."     Mr. 
Came  also  ascended  the  mountain  and  traversed  the 
whole  summit,  which  occupied  several  hours.    (let- 
ters fit>m  the  East,  Lond.  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  286.)    Ho 
says :  '^  It  ia  the  finest  and  most  heautirui  mountain 
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in  Paleitine,  of  great  iengtfa,  and  in  many  parts  cor- 
ered  with  trees  and  flowers.  On  reaching^  at  last,  the 
opposite  siunmity  and  coming  out  of  a  wood,  we  saw 
the  celebrated  plain  of  Esdraelon  beneath,  with  the 
river  Kiahon  flowing  throush  it ;  mounti  Tabor  and 
Uermon  were  in  front ;  and  on  the  left  [S.  £.1the 
prospect  was  bounded  bj  the  hills  of  Samaria.  This 
scene  certainly  did  not  iulfil  the  descriptions  given 
of  the  desolation  and  barrenness  of  Palestine,  al- 
though it  was  mournful  to  behold  scarcely  a  village 
or  cottage  in  the  whole  extent ;  yet  the  soil  appeared 
so  rich  and  verdant,  that,  if  diligently  cultivated, 
there  is  little  doubt  it  would  become,  as  it  once  was, 
*like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.'  In  another  place  he 
says :  (ibid,  voL  ii.  p.  119.)  **  No  mountain  in  or  around 
Palestine  retains  its  ancient  beauty  so  much  as  Car- 
mciL  Two  or  three  villages,  and  some  scattered  cot- 
tages^ are  found  on  it ;  its  groves  are  few,  but  luxu- 
riant; it  is  DO  place  for  cra^  and  precipices,  or 
*rocks  of  the  wud  goats;'  but  its  sur&oe  is  covered 
with  a  rich  and  constant  verdure." 

These  descriptions  sdmirablv  illustrate  the  vivid 
representations  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  poets  and 
prophets  in  respect  to  Carmel.  Thus  Isaiah,  in  de- 
scribing the  gospel  times,  (xxxv.  2.)  affirms  that  ^  to 
the  desert  shall  be  given  the  excellency  (splendid  or- 
nsLments)  of  Carmd."  So,  on  account  of^  the  grace- 
ful form  and  verdant  beauty  of  its  summit,  the  head 
of  the  bride,  in  Cant.  viL  5,  is  compared  to  CarmeL 
It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  «nd  is  there- 
fore nnked  with  Bashan,  Jer.  L  19 ;  Is.  xxxiiL  9 ; 
Amos  L  3. 

There  are  in  mount  Carmel  very  many  caves; 
it  is  said  more  than  a  thousand ;  chiefly  on  the  west 
side.  They  are  said  to  have  formerly  bieen  inhabited 
by  monks.  In  one  tract,  called  the  Monks'  cavern, 
there  are  four  hundred  adjacent  to  each  other,  and 
furnished  with  windows  and  places  for  sleeping 
hewn  in  the  rock.  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  tnese 
caverns  is  mentioned  by  Schulz,  (Leitungeu,  &c.  v. 
p.  167, 383.)  viz.  that  the  entrances  to  them  are  so 
narrow,  that  only  a  single  person  can  creep  in  at  a 
time ;  and  that  the  caves  are  so  crooked  that  a  per- 
son is  immediateljr  out  of  nght  to  one  who  follows, 
and  can  conceal  himself.  This  may  serve  to  give  us 
a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  intended  in  Amos  ix.  3. 
where  Jehovah  says  of  those  who  endeavor  to  es- 
cspe  from  punishment,  '^  Though  they  hide  them- 
selves in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  seareh  and  take 
them  out  thence."  That  the  grottoes  and  caves  of 
Carmel  were  already  in  veiy  ancient  times  the  resort 
and  dwelling  of  prophets  and  other  religious  persons, 
is  well  known.  The  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisna  oflen 
resorted  thither.  (See  1  Kuigs  xviiL  19,  seq.  42 ;  2 
Kings  iL  25 ;  iv.  25 ;  and  compare,  perhaps,  1  Kings 
xviii.  4, 13.)  At  the  present  day,  is  shown  a  cavern, 
called  the  cave  of  Ekjah,  a  litde  below  the  Monks' 
cavern  mentioned  above.  It  is  now  a  Mahome- 
tan sanctuary.  Comp.  Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geogr.  U.  L 
p.  101,  seq.    •R. 

CARNAIM,  see  Astaroth  II. 

CARNAL,  fleshly,  sensual.  Wicked  or  uncon- 
verted men  are  represented  ss  under  the  domination 
of  a  '^cainal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God," 
and  which  must  issue  in  death,  Rom.  viiL  6,  7. 
Worldly  enjoyments  are  carnal,  because  they  only 
minister  to  the  wants  and  desnes  of  the  animal  part 
of  man,  Rom.  xv.  27 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  11.  The  ceremo- 
nial parts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  carnal ; 
they  related  immediately  to  the  bodies  of  men  and 
Ueb.  viL  16 ;  ix.  10.     The  weapons  of  a 
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Christian's  wazfive  are  not  carnal ;  they  are  not  of 
human  origin,  nor  are  they  directed  by  human  wis- 
dom, 2  Cor.  X.  4. 

CARPUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  who  dwelt  at  Troa% 
2  Tim.  iv.  la 

CART,  for  threshing,  a  machine  still  used  in  the 
East,  Amos  ii.  13.    See  Threshino. 

CARTHAQE,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  a  colony  from  Tyre.  According  to  the  Vul- 
gate, Ezekiel  says,  ^xxvii.  12.)  the  Carthaginians 
traded  to  Tyre;  but  the  Hebrew  reads  Tarahish, 
which  rather  signified  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  or  2br- 
teuus  in  Spain,  formerly  fiimous  for  trade.  See 
Tarshish. 

CASIPHIA.  Ezra  savs,  that  when  returning  to 
Judea,  he  sent  to  Iddo,  who  dwelt  at  Casiphia ;  per* 
haps  mount  Caspius,  near  the  Caspian  sea,  between 
Media  and  Hyrcania,  where  were  many  captives, 
Ezra  viii.  17. 

CASLUHIM,  a  son  of  Mizraim,  from  whom  came 
the  Caphtorim,  or  Philistines.    See  Caphtor. 

CASPIS,  a  city  m  AriAiia,  inhabited  by  people  of 
various  nations,  who,  having  menaced  Judas  Mecca* 
beus  and  his  troops,  were  slaughtered  by  them,  2 
Mac.  xii.  13— la 

CASSIA,  a  spice  mentioned  by  Moses  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  the  holy  oil,  used  in  the 
consecration  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle, 
Exod.  XXX.  24.  [The  word  eaada  comes,  undoubt- 
edly, from  the  Hebrew  np^sis  kiUidhj  which  occurs 
once  in  this  sense  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  tha 
plural ;  Ps.  xlv.  8,  '^  AU  thv  garments  «me0  ^  myrrh, 
and  aloes,  tmd  cassia."  The  plural  was  veiy  proba- 
bly used  by  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  the  small 
detached  pieces  into  which  the  bark  is  usually  di- 
vided in  commerce ;  but  the  Seventy,  in  conformity 
to  the  general  usage  of  Greek  writers,  give  it  in  tha 
singuliu*  number,  and  write  it  with  one  mgma,  ttaala. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  is,  aameUdng 
ttripptd  off,  i.  e.  hark  separated  from  the  trunk ;  and 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  precious  commodity  of 
this  kind  from  the  remotest  East  should  thus  be 
called  by  the  general  name  hark,  just  as  in  modem 
times  a  diflerent  species  of  bark  is  thus  distinguished. 
The  word  caaaia  occurs  also  in  two  other  passages 
of  our  English  version,  viz.  Ex.  xxx.  24 ;  Ezek. 
xxviL  19 ;  where  it  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  mp,  HA" 
ddk»  In  the  former  passase,  the  Seventy  have  r^cc, 
a  species  of  lily ;  in  the  laUer,  they  rapesr  not  to 
have  read  the  same  Hebrew  word.  That  the  He- 
brew mp  really  means  cassia,  is  somewhat  doubtful ; 
but  fixNU  its  connection,  in  Exodus,  with  myrrh,  cinna- 
mon, and  sweet  calamus,  it  would  seem  at  any  rate 
to  have  come  firom  the  same  countries,  and  to  have 
possessed  the  same  properties. 

This  oriental  aromatic  is  the  cassia  of  modem 
cookery,  but  not  of  modem  botany.  It  is  the  Launu 
auaia  of  Linneus,  a  native  of  Malabar,  Sumatra, 
JavSa  Af-O.      ^R. 

CATERPILLAR  (Heb.  chAsU)  is  unproperlyput, 
by  the  English  translators,  for  a  species  of  locust  now 
unknown.  In  several  oasssges  of  Scripture  this  in- 
sect is  distinguished  from  the  locust,  properly  so 
called ;  and  in  Joel  j.  4.  is  mentioned  as  ^eating  up** 
what  the  other  species  had  left,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  called  '^the  consumer"  by  wajr  of  eminence.  But 
the  ancient  interpreters  are  far  from  being  agreed  as 
to  what  particular  species  it  signifies.  The  LXX^ 
AouilSftne  Vulsate,  and  Jerome  understand  it  of 
**  tne  chafer,"  wnich  is  a  great  devourer  of  leaves. 
Michaelis,  from  the  Syriac,  supposes  ir  to  be  tha 
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^mole  cricket,"  whk^  in* its  grub  state  is  very  de- 
stractiTe  to  corn,  and  other  yegetables^  by  feeding  on 
their  roots. 

I.  CATHOLIC.  This  term  is  Greek ;  sipiifying 
umveraaly  or  generaL  The  church  of  Christ  is  called 
catholic,  because  it  extends  throngfaout  the  world, 
and  during  all  time.  •  We  call  some  truths  catholic, 
because  they  are  generally  received,  and  are  of  gene- 
ral influence;  so  the  catholic,  that  is,  the  general, 
church. 

II.  CATHOLIC,  i.  e.  general.  Epistles,  are  seven 
in  number,  viz.  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of 
John,  and  one  of  Jude.  They  are  called  catholic, 
because  directed  to  Christian  converts  generally, 
and  not  to  any  pardcular  church.  The  principal 
defl&sn  of  these  episdes  is  to  warn  the  reader  a^painst 
the  EereaieB  of  the  times,  and  to  establish  Christian 
converts  against  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  them  to 
Judaism,  or  to  a  mixture  of  legal  notions  with  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  idolatrous  principles  and  practices  with 
the  gospel. 

CAVES  were  often  used  as  dwellings  in  Pales- 
tine.   See  Rock,  and  Caemxl. 

CAUCASUS,  the  name  of  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Asia.  [The  modem  Caucasus  is  that  immense 
chain  of  mountains  which  runs  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  north- 
west, to  the  northern  side  of  the  Eitxine,  or  Black 
sea.  In  ancient  times,  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  i?diole  of  that  vast  tract  of  ele- 
vated and  mountainous  countrv,  commencing  in 
India  and  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine  seas,  fbrminff  the  highest  elevation  or  region 
of  Asia,  the  Hindu  Koh,  and  comprehencung, 
amongmany  other  ranges,  those  of  Ararat  and  Tau- 
rus. These  two  last  names  were  applied  very  in- 
definitely to  denote  ranges  of  mountains  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  these  names  properlv  belonged; 
and  thus  they  were  sometimes  probably  inter- 
changed, or  employed  bv  difierent  writers  to  express 
the  same  mountains.  This  whole  subject  has  strict- 
ly no  connection  vrith  the  illustration  of  the  Bible, 
because  none  of  these  names  (except  Ararat)  are 
found  in  Scripture ;  but  as  the  Greek  word  Caucasus 
was  probably  derived  from  India,  and  the  tracing  of 
it  to  its  source  is  connected  with  some  important 
geomphical  views,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
see  here  subjoined  the  following  extract  from  captain 
Wilfbrd,  in  me  Asiat  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  455.    R. 

'^The  true  Sanscrit  name  of  this  mountain  is 
Crhasorgirij  or  the  mountain  of  the  (Thasas^  a  most 
ancient  and  powerful  tribe,  who  inhabited  this  im- 
mense ranse,  from  the  eastern  limits  of  India  to  the 
confines  of  Penna ;  and  most  probably  as  fkr  as  the 
Euxine  and  Mediterrsnean  seas.  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  Their 
detscendants  still  inhabit  the  same  regions,  and  are 
called  to  tiiis  dajr  (Thasasy  and  in  some  places  C%a- 
syas  and  Cossom.  They  belonged  to  the  class  of 
warriors,  or  Cshetiris ;  but  now  they  are  considered 
as  the  lowest  of  the  four  ckisses,  and  were  thus  de- 
graded, according  to  the  institutes  of  Menu,  by  their 
omission  of  the  holy  rites,  and  by  seeing  no  Bndi- 
mins.  However,  the  vakeel  of  the  rajah  of  Comanh, 
or  Mnara,  who  is  a  learned  Pandit,  informs  ipe,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  zemindars  of  that  country 
are  C*hasas ;  and  that  they  are  not  considered,  or 
treated,  as  outcasts.  They  are  certainly  a  ver^  an- 
cient tribe ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  such  in  the  in- 
stitutes of  Menu ;  and  their  ^at  ancestor  CPhasa^  or 
OhatyOf  is  mentioned  by  Sanehoniathon  imder  the 


name  of  Casttus,  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  be^ 
fore  the  flood,  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  the 
mountains  he  seized  upon.  The  two  countries  of 
Cashg€tr,  those  of  Cot^-mtr,  Castuxtr,  and  the  famous 
peak  of  C*has-gar,  are  acknowledged  in  India  to  de- 
rive their  names  fit>m  the  (Thasas,  The  country 
called  Caaia  by  Ptolemy,  is  still  inhabited  by  (Thi- 
awts ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  20.)  that 
tne  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  region  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Jumna,  were  called  Cen,  a  word  ob- 
viously derived  from  C^ftoMt,  or  CfUscd,  as  they  are 
denominated  in  the  vulgar  dialects.  The  appella- 
tion of  Caucasus,  or  CoA-CAS,  extended  from  India 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas ; 
most  probaUy,  because  this  extensive  range  was  in- 
habited by  Crhasas,  Certain  it  is,  that  the  mountains 
of  Penia  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called 
CossiBij  Cussm,  and  Cissii ;  there  vras  a  mount  Casius 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  another  in  Syria ;  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  the  adiacent  mountains,  were  most 
probably  denominated  from  them.  Juintor  Cassius, 
like  Jupiter  Peninus  in  the  Alps,  was  worshipped  in 
the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  on  the  borders  of  E^mt ; 
moreover,  we  find  that  the  titles  of  Cassius  and  Cas- 
siopsus,  given  to  Jupiter,  were  synonymous,  or 
nearly  so.  In  Sanscrit  the  words  Ciutscmoy  C*hasf^ 
apa,  and  OhaswapaH,  sigiify  the  lord  and  sovereign 
ruler  of  the  C*Muyas;  Chasyapiyay  or  C^hasumtya^  in 
a  derivative  form,  implies  the  countiy  of  C*hasapa, 

^The  original  country  of  the  Chasas  seems  to 
have  been  tne  present  country  of  Cashgar,  to  the 
north-east  of  Caoul ;  for  the  C*hasas,  in  the  Institutes 
of  Menu,  are  mentioned  with  the  DaradaSf  who  are 
obviously  die  DardtB  of  Ptolemy,  whose  country, 
now  caded  Darad  by  the  natives,  and  Dawurd  by 
Persian  authors,  is  to  the  north-west  of  Cashmir, 
and  extends  towards  the  Indus ;  hence  Ptolemy  with 
great  propriety  asserts,  that  the  mountains  to  the 
north-east  of  Cabul  are  the  real  Caucasus.  Tlic 
country  of  Ccahear  is  situated  in  a  beautifltl  valley, 
watered  by  a  large  river,  which,  after  passing  close 
to  Ch&gd-Seray,  Cooner  and  Noorgul,  (Cooner  and 
Noorgul  are  called  Guz-noorgul  in  the  Ayeen  Ak- 
bety,)  joins  the  Landi-Sindh,  or  litde  Sindh,  below 
J&lalabad,  in  the  small  district  of  Cameh,  (for  there  is 
no  town  of  that  name,)  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  littie  Sindh  is  often  caUed  the  river  Cameh.  The 
capital  city  of  Cashcar  is  called  Chatraul,  or  Cha- 
traur,  and  is  the  place  of  residence  of  a  petty  Ma- 
homedan  prince,  who  is  in  great  measure  tributary 
to  the  emperor  of  China,  for  the  Chinese  are  now  in 
possession  of  Badacshan  as  far  as  Baglan  to  the  north- 
west of  Anderab." 

"  Pliny  (lib.  vi.  cap.  30.)  informs  us,  that  mount 
Caucasus  was  also  called  (>raucasus ;  an  appellation 
obviously  Sanscrit ;  for  Grava,  which,  in  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  spoken  dialects,  is  invariably 
pronounced  Gfrau,  signifies  a  mountain,  and  being  a 
monosyllable  (the  final  being  surdj  according  to  tiio 
rules  of  grammar,  it  is  to  m  prenxed  thus,  Grava- 
C*kasaj  or  Graur&hascu  Isidorussaystiiat  Caucasus^ 
in  the  eastern  lan^ages,  signifies  crAtte  ;  and  that  a 
mountain,  close  to  it,  is  called  Com  by  the  Scvthians, 
in  whose  language  it  signifies  snow  and  tekUeness. 
The  Casis  of  Isidorus  is  obviously  the  Casian  ridge 
of  Ptolemy ;  where  the  genuine  appellation  appears 
snipped  of  its  adjunct.  In  the  language  of  the  Cal- 
mucK  Tartars,  Jasu  and  C*hasu  signify  snow ;  and  in 
some  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  towards  Baiac- 
shdn,  thev  say  Jushd  and  ChusMj  Tushi^  and  7V- 
chA,  or  Tuea.    These  words,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
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learned  friends  here,  are  obviously  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  7\<M^ni,bv  dropping  the  final  rti. ....  The 
words  Chanij  or  Crhasa^  are  pronounced  CftoMt,  or 
Cob  ;  CkuM^  or  CWo,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries between  Bahlac  and  the  Indus ;  fi>r  they  inva- 
riably substitute  di  or  c  in  the  room  of  s^  . . . .  This 
immense  range  is  constantly  called  in  Sanscrit  ESm- 
adul,  or  '  Snowy  Mountain ;'  and  HtrnMaya^  or  the 
'Abode  of  Snow.'  From  Hima  the  Greeks  made 
fmauB :  Emodiu  seems  to  be  derived  from  Himoda^ 
or  *  snowy  f  HunAnOj  HaimAnOy  and  HaimhuUj 
which  are  appellations  of  the  same  import,  are  also 
found  in  the  Puranas ;  from  these  is  probably  de- 
rived Amanu9y  which  is  the  name  of  a  mmous  moun- 
tain in  Lesser  Asia,  and  is  certainly  part  of  the  HmA- 
la^  mountains;  which,  according  to  the  Purdnas, 
extend  from  sea  to  sea.  The  western  {lart  of  this 
range  was  called  Taurus ;  and  Strabo  says  (lib.  xi.  p. 
519. )  that  mount  Imaus  was  called  also  Taurus.  The 
etymology  of  this  last  appellation  is  rather  obscure ; 
but  since  the  Brahmins  insist  that  TWhAreHan  is 
corrupted  fi^m  ThuharO'gUt&nj  by  which  appella- 
tion tnat  country  is  distinguished  in  the  Puranas; 
and  that  Tanan  is  derived  from  Tiuhartmy  its  San- 
scrit name,  the  j^  being  quiescent;  may  we  not 
equally  siimKMe,  that  Tcntrua  is  derived  from  Tu- 
gkara^  or  Tvfikoraff  9  for  this  last  form  is  used  also, 
but  only  in  declensions,  for  the  sake  of  derivation. 
TSiahara  ngmfioi  'snow  ;'  7Wftara-«Man, or  TW'fto- 
rat-Many  the  place  or  abode  of  snow ;  and  Ttuhor 
ran^  in  a  derivative  fonn,  the  country  of  snow." 

CAUSEWAY,  a  raised  way,  or  path,  1  Chron. 
xxvi.  16;  2  Chron.  ix.  4  One  of  tbese  prepared 
ways  is  no  doubt  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixii.  10,  which 
Mr.  Taylor  thus  rendors — 

Pass,  pass,  the  gates ; 

Level  (even)  the  way  for  the  people ; 

Throw  up,  throw  up,  the  causeway — ^lit.  imfe,  fwtt 

the  raised  tmqf,  (Eng.  ver.  kighnoayj) 
Clear  it  fit>m  everv  stone ; 
Display  a  standard  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Harmer  would  refor  the  fourth  member  of 
this  sentence,  to  the  heaping  up  stone^  bv  the  way 
of  land-marks,  to  dbect  travellers  in  their  vray. 
Without  impugning  bis  instances,  Mr.  Taylor  very 
properlv  hints  that  where  a  causeway  bad  already 
levelled  and  fixed  the  road,  thai  iVuther  labor  of 
raising  mounts  was  unnecessary.  As  to  the  nature 
of  these  causeways,  (called  in  this  place  nSoc,  meril- 
MA,)  George  Heibert  gives  this  infonnation :  (p.  170.) 
**  A  word  of  our  last  night's  journey,  [in  Hyrcama, 
L  e.  Persia ;  the  country  to  which  Isaiah  alludes.1 
The  most  part  of  the  mght  we  rode  upon  a  pavea 
cawsey,  broad  enough  for  ten  horses  to  go  abreast ; 
built  by  extraordinary  labor  and  expense,  over  spart 
of  a  great  desert ;  which  is  so  even  that  it  afi^rds 
a  large  horizon ;  howbeit,  being  of  a  boggv,  loose 
ground  upon  the  surface,  it  is  covered  with  white 
salt,  in  some  places  a  yard  deep,  a  miserable  pas- 
sage! for,  if  either  the  wind  drive  the  loose  salt 
abroad,  which  is  like  dust ;  or  that  by  accident  the 
hone  or  camel  forsake  the  cawsey,  the  bog  is  not 
strong  enoud^  to  uphold  them,  but  suffers  them  to 
sink  past  all  recovery  f— he  then  compares  this  to 
the  Roman  via  mililareff,  whose  foundations  v^re 
hid  whh  huge  fnles,  or  stakes,  pitched  into  a  bog, 
and  fastened  together  vrith  branches  or  vrithes  of 
wood ;  upon  wmch  rubbish  was  spread,  and  gravel 
or  atooes  afterwards  laid,  to  make  the  ground  more 


firm  and  solid.  Now,  if  the  prophet  Isaiah  meant 
such  a  causeway  as  Herbert  describes,  iiasang  over 
a  bog,  the  nature  of  the  passaee  afforaed  no  stones 
to  be  gathered  into  a  heap  for  me  purpose  of  form- 
ing limd-marks ;  but,  if  it  passed  where  stones  or 
gravel,  dust,  &c.  might  take  the  place  of  the  loose 
salt  in  Herbert's  narration,  then  we  see  the  import 
of  the  prophet's  expressions :  "  Sweep  away  every 
impediment ;  whatever  may  render  travelling  incom- 
modious ;  to  the  very  stones  and  dust  which  may 
occasionally  accumulate,  even  on  a  solidly  construct- 
ed causeway."  Thevenot  and  Hanway  also,  occa- 
sionally, mention  causeways  in  Persia.  The  reader 
cannot  but  have  observed  the  redtiplicatUm  of  th.e 
commanding  words,  '*  Pass,  pass ;  throw  up,  throw 
up ;"  L  e.  continue  passing  tU]  all  be  passed ;  continue 
throwing  up,  for  a  considerable  distance,  a  Ions  way. 
So  shr  John  Chardin,  transladng  a  Persian  letter, 
renders  thus,  "  To  whom  I  wish  that  all  the  world 
may  pay  homage ;"  but  he  says,  *^  In  the  Persian  it  is, 
That  all  souls  may  serve  his  name,  his  name,"  He 
adds,  "Repetition  is  a  fi^re  very  frequent  in  the 
oriental  languages,  and  without  question  is  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  language,  of  which  there  are  a 
thousand  examples  in  the  original  Bible ;  as  in  Ps. 
btviiL  12,  *  They  are  fled,  they  are  fled ;'  tluit  is,  they 
are  absolutely  fled. 

[The  whole  of  the  preceding  illustration  is  found- 
ed upon  the  false  supposition,  that  the  Hebrew  nSpo, 
meaiudh,  means  every  where  causeway,  or  devoted 
road.  This  is,  no  doubt,  its  oriffinal  ineanina; ;  but 
there  can  be  also  no  doubt  that,  like  our  word  high- 
tooy,  it  had  departed  from  its  primitive  sense,  and 
signified,  in  general,  any  vM%c  way  or  ktghrroad* 
This  is  its  meaning  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  32 ;  1  Sam.  vi. 
12.  In  like  manner  it  is  used  Prov.  xvi.  17,  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  for  loayy  i.  e.  walk  or  manner  of 
lifo.  In  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  therefore,  above 
cpioted^  (bdL  10.)  the  rendering  of  the  English  ver- 
sion, highway,  is  more  appropriate  than  the  onepro- 
posed.  In  other  respects,  too,  it  would  be  difilcult 
to  see  in  what  the  proposed  version  of  the  whofo 
passage  is  in  any  way  superior  to  that  of  our  com- 
mon English  Bible ;  since  the  sense  is  precisely  itte 
same. 

The  same  praise  of  simplicity  and  directness  can- 
not, however,  be  given  to  tne  Enfflish  version  of  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  5,  in  which  the  same  Hebrew  word  occurs, 
and  is  there  rendered  ways.  To  help  out  the  senseL 
as  they  supposed,  the  translators  have  interpolated 
the  words  of  them;  making  the  clause  read,  **in 
whose  heart  are  the  ways  q/'%m  ;"  a  passage  which 
is  probably  not  less  inexplicable  to  the  English  reader, 
than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  original  Hebrew. 
This  Psalm  vras  apparently  composed  while  the  in- 
spired writer  was  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  either 
in  exile  or  detained  by  other  causes,  and  thus  de- 

E rived  of  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Jehovah  in 
is  sanctuary.  He  is  thus  led  to  pour  out  his  heart 
before  God,  and  express  his  longing  desires  again  to 
be  present  at  the  puolic  national  worship  of  the  tem< 

Sle  at  Jeru^em.  **  Even  the  birds,"  he  says,  **  may 
well  around  thine  altars ;  (see  Altar  ;)  and  how 
happy  are  they  who  inhabit  thy  house,  who  may 
worship  thee  continually !  Happy  they  whose  glory 
is  in  thee,  and  in  whose  heart  tne  ways!"  i.  e.  the 
highvrays  which  lead  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  tem- 
ple is,  and  the  pleasure  of  thy  worship  is  to  be  en- 
joyed. The  sense  here  is,  **  Happy  are  those  who 
glory  in  thee,  and  who  delif^ht  to  tread  the  waya 
which  lead  to  thy  presence;''  in  allusibn,  no  doubt, 
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to  the  journeys  made  to  Jerusalem,  when  **  the  tribes 
went  ujp  to  worship."  Such  are  their  joy  and  confi- 
dence m  Qodf  that  the  most  desolate  tracts  become 
to  them  as  a  fruitful  country.  (See  under  Baca.) 
They  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  L  e.  increasing 
m  stren^, — ^not  like  other  travellers,  wasting  away 
.with  fatigue,  but  gaining  strength  daily  as  they  ad- 
vance towards  Zion,  throuffh  the  rejoicing  of  their 
hearts  in  view  of  the  deughts  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship. Thus  the  Psalmist  describes  the  emotions  of 
those  who  thus  dwell  in  Zion,  or  who  may  visit  it 
when  they  will ;  and  he  expresses  his  longing  desire, 
that  this  privilege  may  agam  be  his.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  the  P^dm  may  be  translated  as 
follows : — 

How  lovely  are  thy  tabernacles,  Jehovah  of  Hosts ! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  Je- 
hovah; 

My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God ! 

Even  the  sparrow  hath  found  a  dwelling, 

And  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may 
place  her  young. 

Even  thine  altars,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  my  King,  and 
my  God! 

Happy  the  dwellers  in  thine  house,  who  continually 
praise  thee! 

Happy  those  who  glory  in  thee ;  in  whose  hearts 
are  the  wavs  to  Zion. 

Passing  through  a  vale  of  weeping  (or  desolate  val- 
ley) they  convert  it  into  a  fountain, 

Yea,  with  blessings  the  early  rain  doth  cover  it ! 

Tliey  go  firom  strength  to  strength ;  they  appear  each 
before  God  in  Zion.    *R, 

It  is  usuaUy  understood  that  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(chap.  xl.  3.)  alludes  to  the  custom  oi  sending  per- 
sons, as  we  might  say,  laborers,  pioneers,  before  a 
great  prince,  to  clear  the  way  for  his  passage. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness, 

**  Prepare  f even)  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ; 

Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 

God; 
Every  valley  shall  be  raised ; 
And  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  lowered ; 
And  the  winding  paths  shall  be  made  straight; 
And  the  broken  (rough)  places  level." 

It  was  the  common  practice,  when  monarchs 
travelled,  that  the  vrays  were  made  or  repaired  be- 
fore them.  (See  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  M.  iv.  30. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13.)  Th)B  following  is  from  sir  Thomas 
Roe's  chaplain,  (p.  468.)  and  anords  a  happy  com- 
ment on  the  paiffiage :  ^  I,  waiting  upon  my  lord 
embassador  two  years,  and  part  of  a  third,  and  trav- 
elling veith  him  in  progress  with  that  king,  [the 
Mogul,]  in  the  most  temperate  montiis  there,  'twixt 
September  and  April,  were  in  one  of  our  progresses 
'twixt  Mandoa  and  Amadavar,  nineteen  days,  making 
but  short  journeys  in  a  wilderness,  where  [by  a  very 
great  company  sent  before  us,  to  make  those  passages 
and  places  nt  to  receive  us)  a  way  was  cut  out, 
AND  MADE  EVEN,  brosd  cuough  for  our  conve- 
nient passage ;  and  in  the  place  whero  we  pitched 
our  tents  a  great  compass  of  ground  was  rid,  and 
made  plain  for  them,  by  grubbing  a  number  of  trees 
and  bushes ;  yet  there  we  went  as  readily  to  our 
tents  as  we  did  when  they  were  set  up  in  the 
plains." 

CEDAR,  a  tree  greatly  celebrated  in  the  Scrip- 


tures. A  few  are  BtiU  standing  on  mount  Lebanon, 
above  Bybloe  and  Tripoli  east ;  but  none  elsewhere 
in  these  mountains.  In  former  times  there  must 
have  been  a  great  abundance  of  them,  since  they 
were  used  in  so  many  extensive  buildings.  These 
trees  are  remarkably  thick  and  tall ;  some  among 
them  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  girth.  The 
cedar-tree  shoots  out  branches  at  ten  or  twelve  feet 
fit)m  the  ground ;  they  are  large  and  distant ;  its 
leaves  are  something  like  those  of  rosemary ;  it  is 
always  green ;  and  distils  a  kind  of  gum,  to  which 
different  effects  are  attributed.  Cedar  wood  is  re- 
puted incorruptible ;  it  is  beautiful,  solid,  free  Scorn 
knots,  and  incliniuff  to  a  red-brown  color.  It  bears 
a  small  cone,  hke  mat  of  tbe  pine. 

The  cedar  grows  not  only  on  mount  Lebanon,  but 
in  Africa,  in  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  or  Candia.  The  wood 
was  used  in  making  statues  dedgned  Jor  duration. 
The  temple  of  Jeruralem  and  Solomon's  palace  were 
finished  with  cedar.  The  roof  of  the  tenq>le  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephesus  was  of  cedar,  according  to  Pliny. 
In  1  Kings  x.  27,  it  is  said  that  Solomon  multiplied 
cedars  in  Judea,  till  this  tree  was  as  common  as 
sycamores ;  which  are  very  general  there ;  compare 
2  Chron.  i.  15 ;  ix.  27. 

The  cedar  loves  cold  and  mountainous  places; 
if  the  top  is  cut,  it  dies.  The  branches  which  it 
shoots,  lessening  as  the^  rise,  ^ve  it  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  Le  Bruyn,  in  his  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  says  the  leaves  of  the  tree  point  upwards,  and 
the  fruit  hangs  downwards ;  it  grows  like  tbe  cones 
of  the  pine,  but  b  longer,  harder,  and  fuller,  and  not 
easily  separated  from  the  stalk.  It  contains  a  seed 
like  that  of  the  cypress,  and  yields  a  glutinous,  thick 
sort  of  resin,  transparent,  and  of  a  strong  ameU, 
which  does  not  run,  but  falls  drop  by  drop.  This 
author  tells  us,  tliat  having  measured  two  cedars  on 
mount  Lebanon,  he  found  one  to  be  fifly  palms  in 
girth ;  the  other  forty-seven.  Naturalists  distinguish 
several  sorts  of  cedars ;  but  we  speak  here  only  of 
that  of  Lebanon,  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble. The  wood  was  used  not  only  for  beajne,  for 
planks  which  covered  edifices,  and  for  ceilinfls  to 
apartments,  but  likewise  for  beams  in  the  waUs,  1 
Kings  vi.  36 ;  vii.  12 ;  Ezra  vi.  3, 4. 

In  the  puitecation  of  a  leper,  cedar- wood,  togeth- 
er with  hyssop,  was  to  be  used,  in  springing  the 
leper,  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6. 

[This  celebrated  tree,  the  Pinus  cedrvs  of  botaniatB, 
is  not  pecuhar  to  mount  Lebanon,  but  grows  also 
upon  mounts  Aroanus  and  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant ;  but  does  not  else- 
where reach  the  size  and  height  of  those  on  Leba- 
non. It  has  also  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe ;  two  venerable  individuals  of  this  species 
exist  at  Chiswick  in  England ;  and  there  is  a  veiy 
beautiful  one  in  the  Jardin  des  plantes  in  Paris.  The 
beauty  of  this  tree  consbts  in  the  proportion  and 
symmetry  of  its  wide-spreading  brancnes.  The  gum, 
which  exudes  both  fix)m  the  trunk  and  the  cones  or 
fruit,  is,  according  to  Schulz,  (Leitungen.  &c.  v.  p. 
459.J  **soft  like  baWn ;  its  fragrance  is  like  that  of 
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the  balsam  of  Mekka.  Every  thing  about  this  tree 
has  a  strong  balsamic  odor ;  and  hence  the  whole 
grove  is  so  pleasant  and  fragrant,  that  it  is  delightful 
to  walk  in  it."  This  is  probably  the  smell  of  ijeha- 
wm  si>oken  of  in  Cant  iv.  11 ;  Hoe.  xiv.  6.  Tbe 
wood  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  building,  because  it  is 
not  subject  to  decay,  nor  to  be  eaten  of  worms ; 
hence  it  was  much  used  for  rafters,  and  for  boards 
with  which  to  cover  houses  nnd  form  the  floors  and 
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oeiliiigB  of  roonMi  The  palace  of  Penepolifl»  the 
temple  at  Jenumkm^  and  Solomon^  palace,  were  all 
in  thiB  way  built  with  cedar ;  and  the  latter  eepecially 
appears  to  have  had  in  it  such  a  quantity  of  thn 
wood,  that  it  was  called  *^  the  houae  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,**  1  Kings  iriL  2 ;  x.  17.  The  ships  of  the 
Tynans  bad  also  masts  of  cedar,  Ezek.  xxrii.  5. 

Of  the  forests  of  cedars  which,  once  covered 
Lebanon,  only  a  small  remnant  is  left  A  sinrie 
grove  only  is  now  found,  lying  a  little  off  from  Uie 
road  which  crosses  mount  Lenuion  from  Baalbec  to 
TnpoU,  at  some  distance  below  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  on  the  western  side, — at  the  fbot,  indeed, 
of  the  highest  summit  or  ridge  of  Lebanon.  This 
grove  consists  of  a  few  very  old  trees,  intermin^ed 
with  a  large  number  of  younger  ones.  The  former 
are  the  patriarchs  of  the  veff^able  world ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  w^e  ancient  uree  hundred  years  ago ; 
but  their  number  is  decreasing,  as  the  oldest  decay 
or  are  destroyed.  In  1550,  the  number  of  these  an- 
cient trees  \a  stated  by  Bellonius  at  28 ;  from  that 
time  down  to  1818,  theyare  stated  at  24,  SB3,  16, 12, 
and  7.  Mr.  Fisk,  in  1823^  says  there  are  6  or  8  of 
the  largest;  but  does  not  see  the  propriety  of  the 
statements  just  enumerated.  See  the  extract  from 
his  journal  below.  As  the  subject  is  interesting,  the 
following  extracts  from  various  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  spot,  are  subjoined.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fisk  is  the  most  foil  and 
satisftctory. 

Maundiell  writes,  in  1696,  as  follows:  "These 
noble  trees  grow  amongst  the  snow,  near  the  highest 
part  of  Lemnon,  and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for 
their  own  age  and  largeness,  as  for  those  firequent 
aOusions  made  to  them  in  the  word  of  God.  Here 
are  some  of  them  very  old,  and  of  a  prodigious 
bulk,  and  others  younger,  of  a  smaller  size.  Of  the 
former  I  could  reckon  up  only  nxteen^  and  the  latter 
are  very  numerous.  I  measured  one  of  the  largest, 
and  found  it  twelve  yards  six  inches  in  girtb,  and 
yet  sound,  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  its 
boughs.  At  about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  ground, 
it  was  divided  into  ^ve  limM,  each  of  which  was 
equal  to  a  great  tree." 

Pococke,  in  1738,  describes  them  with  greater 
minuteness:  **The  cedars  form  a  grove  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  which  consists  of  some  large 
cedars,  that  are  near  to  one  another,  a jgi'^at  number 
of  young  cedars,  and  some  pines.  "Hie  great  ce- 
daiB,  at  some  distsnce,  look  like  very  large  spread- 
inr  oaks;  the  bodies  of  the  trees  are  short,  dividing 
at  Dottom  into  three  or  four ;  some  of  which,  grow- 
ing up  together  for  about  ten  feet,  appear  some^ng 
like  ttioee  Gothic  columns  which  seem  to  be  com- 
posed of  several  piDars.  Higher  up,  they  begin  to 
spread  horizontally.  The  young  cedare  are  not 
easily  known  from  pines ;  I  observed,  they  bear  a 
greater  quantity  of  fniit  than  the  lar^  ones.  The 
v^ood  does  not  difier  fh>m  white  deal  m  appearance, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.  It  has  a  fine  smell, 
but  not  so  fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which 
is  commonly  called  cedar ;  and  it  also  falls  short  of 
it  in  beauty.    I  took  a  piece  of  the  wood  from  a 

Seat  tree  that  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and 
ft  there  to  rot    There  Bxejtfteen  large  ones  stand- 
inr."    (Descr.  of  the  East,  b.  ii.  c.  5.) 

Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  cedare,  in  1810,  as  fol- 
lows: ^They  stand  on  uneven  ground,  and  form  a 
smafi  wood.  Of  the  oldest  and  oest  looking  trees,  I 
counted  efeven  or  twdot;  twenty-five  were  very 
large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more 


than  three  hundred  smaller  and  voung  ones.  Th« 
oldest  trees  are  distinguished  by  naving  the  foliagv 
and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  Dv  four,  fivCf 
or  even  seven  trunks  fringing  from  one  base.  The 
branches  and  foliage  of  the  ^Siers  were  lower ;  but 
I  saw  none  whose  leaves  touched  the  ground,  like 
those  in  Kew  gardens.  The  trunks  of  the  old  trees 
are  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other 
persons  who  have  visited  them.  I  saw  a  date  of  the 
seventeenth  cenmry.  The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees 
seem  to  be  qwU  dead;  the  wood  is  of  a  gray  tint  I 
took  off  a  piece  of  one  of  them,  but  it  was  after- 
wards stolen."  (Travels  in  Syr.  p.  19.) 

Dr.  Richardson  visited  the  cedars  in  his  way  firom 
Baalbec  to  Tripoli,  in  1818.  From  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  the  descent  towards  the  west,  he 
says,  **iB  rather  precipitous,  and  winds,  by  a  long, 
circuitous  direction,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  came  in  sight  of  the  far-famed 
cedars,  that  lay  down  before  us  on  our  right  At 
first,  they  appeared  like  a  dark  spot  on  the  base  of 
the  mountam,  and  afterwards  like  a  clump  of  dwarf- 
ish shrubs  that  possessed  neither  dignity  nor  beauty, 
nor  any  thinff  that  entitled  them  to  a  visit,  but  the 
name.  In  about  an  hoiir  and  a  half,  we  reached 
them.  They  are  large,  and  tall,  and  beautifiil,  the 
most  picturesque  productions  of  the  vej^etable  world 
that  we  had  seen.  There  are  in  this  clump  two 
generations  of  ti^ees  ;  the  oldest  are  large  and  massj^ 
rearinff  Uieir  heads  to  an  enormous  height  and 
spreacung  their  branches  afar.  We  measured  one 
of  them,  which  we  afterwards  saw  was  not  the 
largest  in  the  clump,  and  found  it  thirty-two  feet  in 
circumference.  Seven  of  these  trees  have  a  particu- 
larly ancient  appearance ;  the  rest  are  younger,  but 
equaUy  tall,  tbouffh,  for  want  of  space,  their  branches 
are  not  so  spreading.  The  clump  is  so  small,  that  a 
person  may  walk  reund  it  in  balf^an  hour.  The  old 
cedars  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Lebanon. 
Young  trees  are  occasionally  met  with;  they  are 
very  productive,  and  cast  many  seeds  annuallv.  The 
surface  all  round  is  covered  with  rock  and  stone, 
with  a  partial  but  luxuriant  vegetation  springing  up 
in  the  interstices." 

Under  date  of  October  4, 1823,  the  American  nus- 
sionaries,  Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  record  in  their 
journal  the  following  description  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon :  '^Taking  a  guide,  we  set  out  for  the  ce- 
dars, going  a  lltde  south  of  east  In  about  two  hours 
we  came  in  sight  of  them,  and  in  another  hour 
reached  them.  Instead  of  being  on  the  highest 
summit  of  Lebanon,  as  has  sometimes  been  said, 
they  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  in 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  arena  of  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, opcuing  to  the  west,  with  high  mountains 
on  the  north,  south,  and  east.  The  cedars  stand  on 
five  or  six  gentle  elevations,  and  occupy  a  spot  of 
ground  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence. I  walked  around  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  We 
measured  a  number  of  the  trees.  The  largest  ia  up- 
wards of  40  feet  in  circumference.  Six  or  eight 
others  are  also  very  large,  several  of  them  nearly 
the  size  of  the  largest  But  each  of  these  Was 
mnnifestly  two  trees  or  more,  which  have  grown 
together,  and  now  form  one.  Tliey  generally  sepa- 
rate a  few  feet  from  the  eround  into  the  ormnal 
trees.  The  handsomest  and  tallest  are  those  of^two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  body  straight,  the 
branches  almost  horizontal,  forming  a  beautiful  cone, 
and  casting  a  goodly  shade.  We  measured  the 
length  of  two  by  the  shade,  and  found  each  about 
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00  feet  The  largeK  are  not  so  hi^  but  eome  of 
the  others  I  think,  are  a  little  higher.  Thev  produce 
a  conical  miit,  in  ehiipe  and  size  like  that  of  the  pine. 

1  counted  them,  and  made  the  whole  number  389. 
Mr.  Kiuff  counted  them,  omitting  the  small  aaplinga, 
and  maae  the  number  321.  I  Know  not  why  trav- 
ellers and  authors  have  so  long  and  so  generally 
ffiven  28,  20, 15,  5,  or  7,  as  the  number  of  the  cedars. 
It  is  true,  that  *'  of  those  of  superior  size  and  antiqui- 
^,"  there  are  not  a  ^reat  number;  but  then  there 
is  a  regular  gradation  m  size,  from  the  largest  down 
to  the  merest  sapling.  One  man,  of  whom  I  inquir- 
ed, told  me  that  there  are  cedars  in  other  places  on 
mount  Lebanon,  but  he  could  not  tell  where.  Sev- 
eral others,  to  whom  I  have  put  the  question,  have 
unanimously  assured  me  that  these  are  the  onlv 
cedars  which  exist  on  the  mountain.  They  are  call- 
ed in  Ambic  ary.  The  Maronites  tell  me  that  they 
have  an  annual  feast,  which  they  call  the  Feast  of  the 
Cedars.  Before  seeing  the  cedars,  I  had  met  with  a 
European  traveller  who  had  just  visited  them.  He 
gave  a  short  account  of  them,  and  concluded  with 
saying,  ^  It  is  as  with  miracles ;  the  wonder  all  van- 
ishes when  you  reach  the  spot."  What  is  there  at 
which  an  inndel  cannot  sneer?  Yet  let  even  an  in- 
fidel put  himself  in  the  place  of  an  Asiatic  paanng 
fix>m  Darren  desert  to  barren  desert,  traversing  oceans 
of  sand  and  mountains  of  naked  rock,  accustomed  to 
countnes  like  Egypt,  Arabia,  Judea,  and  Asia  Minor, 
abounding,  in  the  best  places,  only  with  shrubbery 
and  fiiut  trees ;  let  him,  with  the  feelinos  of  such  a 
man,  climb  the  ragged  rocks,  and  pass  the  open  ra- 
vines of  Lebanon,  and  suddenly  descry,  among  the 
hills,  a  grove  of  300  trees  such  as  the  cedars  actually 
are,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  he  will  confess  thai 
a  fine  comparison  in  Amos  ii.  9,  ^  Whose  height  was 
as  the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  he  was  strong  as  the 
oaks.**  I^t  him.  after  a  long  ride  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  a  cedar,  and  contem- 
{)late  the  exact  conical  form  of  its  top,  and  the  beau- 
tiful symmetry  of  its  branches,  and  he  will  no  longer 
wonder  that  David  compared  the  people  of  Israel, 
in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  to  the  ^  goodly  ce- 
dars," Psalm  Ixxx.  10.  A  traveller,  who  had  just 
left  the  forests  of  America,  might  think  Uiis  htde 

Sove  of  cedars  not  worthy  of  so  much  notice,  but 
e  man  who  knows  how  rare  large  trees  are  in  Asia, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  timber  for  building, 
will  feel  at  once  that  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of 
these  trees  is  oerfectly  natural.  It  is  probaole  that 
in  the  days  or  Solomon  and  Hiram,  Uiere  were  ex- 
tensive forests  of  cedars  on  Lebanon.  A  variety  of 
causes  may  baye  contributed  to  their  diminution  and 
almost  totaJ  extinction.  Yet,  in  comparison  with  all 
the  other  trees  that  1  have  seen  on  the  mountain,  the 
few  that  remain  may  still  be  called  ^  the  gloiy  of 
Lebanon."    (Missionary  Herald,  1824.  p,  270.)    *R. 

CENCHRE  A,  a  port  of  Corinth,  whence  Paul  sail- 
ed for  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii.  18.  [It  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus,  about  70  stadia  fix)m 
the  city.  The  other  port,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
isthmus,  was  Lechaeum.    R. 

CENSER,  a  vessel  in  which  fire  and  incense  were 
carried  in  certain  parts  of  the  Hebrew  worship.  It 
appears,  from  numerous  instances,  tiiat  the  services 
of  divine  worship,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
resembled  those  usually  addressed  to  monarchs  and 
sovereigns  among  the  orientals;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  Hebrews  directed  them  to  a 
person  undertiood  to  be  resident  in  the  sanctuary, 
before  which,  and  in  which,  they  were  perfonned. 


This'Botimi  of  Jewish  services  was  ao  strong  among 
the  heathen,  that  we  find  they  reported  the  object 
of  worship  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  an  old 
man  with  a  long  beardl  That  report  might  possibly 
originate  in  the  descripticHi  of  the  Andtnt  ofdays^  b^ 
the  prophet  I^niel.  However  that  might  be,  it  is 
generally  concluded  that  the  attendants  on  the  tem- 
ple were  neariy  similar  to  the  attendants  on  rojralty 
and  dignity  in  seneral ;  and  many  extenial  acts  w 
worship  were  of  the  same  appearance  and  import 
We  have  no  custom  of  burning  perfumes,  as  a  mode 
of  doing  honor ;  and  though  the  church  of  Rome 
has  adopted  the  use  of  the  censer,  and  fumigation,  it 
is  as  a  part  of  aacred  worship,  not  of  civil  ffratulation. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  East,  fumigation  Jormsa  part 
of  doU  entertainment ;  and  is  never  omitted  when  it 
is  intended  to  compliment  a  guest  Being  tiius  gen- 
eral, and  indeed  indispensable,  in  Asiatic  mannets,  it 
was  received  anciently  into  divine  worshl|i ;  and  the 
priests  in  their  ordinary  service,  as  well  as  the  high- 
priest  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  his  public  roinistFa- 
tion,  used  incense— «  cloud  of  incense,  in  approach- 
ing to  the  more  immediate  presence  of  Goa. 

Littie  is  known  on  tiie  form  and  nature  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  censer.  The  cenaers  which  hasve 
been  received  firom  heathen  anti«|uity,  and  those 
used  in  the  Romish  worship  also,  bemg  suspended  by 
chains,  give,  not  unfi^quently,  erroneous  ideas  of  this 
sacred  utensil,  as  emploved  among  the  Jews.  The 
Hebrew  has  two  words,  both  rendered  cenur  in  our 
translation.  The  first  (nnnr,  madiidh)  describes  the 
censers  of  Aaron,  and  of  Korah  ana  his  company. 
Lev.  X.  1 ;  Numb.  xvi.  6.  It  appears,  that  these  were 
of  brass,  or  copper ;  also,  that  after  the  death  of  those 
who  had  presumptuously  used  them,  they  were  beaten 
into  brwui  plates  for  a  covering  to  the  altar.  From 
this  application  of  them,  we  infer  that  they  were  not 
ca9tf  nor  of  great  thickness,  nor  made  of  small 
pieces ;  but  that  they  were  thin,  and  their  plates  of 
considerable  surfiuse.  This  term  continued  to  denote 
a  censer  under  the  monarchy ;  for  we  read,  1  Kings 
vil.  50,  and  2  Chron.  iv.  22,  ofcenstrs  (n^rnr,  maehioUi) 
qf  goidt  made  by  Solomon.  [This  Hebrew  word, 
according  to  its  etymolosy,  would  signify  Bjirt-pan^ 
or  eoal-pan^  and  was  probably  not  much  di£mrent,  aa 
to  form,  from  a  fire  shovel ;  which  agrees  well  with 
the  above  suffgestiona    R. 

From  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19,  we  learn  that  kinf  Uzziah 
attempted  to  '^bum  incense  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
having  a  cerwer  in  his  hand."  The  word  is  dififerent 
from  me  former,  (niBpc,  mikUreth)  and  seems  to  im- 
port an  implement  of  another  shape.  It  was  proba- 
bly of  a  ctoti,  if  not  a  profane,  (possibly,  of  an  idola- 
trous,) nature ;  for  Ezekiel  says,  ^viii.  11.)  that  the 
seventy  apostate  Jews  engaged  in  idolatrous  worship 
had  every  man  his  censer  (mikUrOk)  in  his  hana. 
The  same  may  be  inferred  from  2  Chnm.  xxx.  14» 
where  it  is  recorded,  that  Hezekiah  and  his  people 
took  awav  the  idolatrous  altars  that  were  in  Jeniaa- 
lem ;  with  all  the  censers  for  incense.  However,  it 
must  not  hastily  be  concluded  that  this  article  was 
wholly  idolatrous;  for  we  read,  in  Exod.  xxx.  1, 
^  Thou  shalt  make  an  altar  (pno;t  ysptj  nMar  kmritk) 
to  fiime  with  perfume,  i.  e.  to  bum  incense  thereon :" 
so  that  this  kmd  also  was  legally  adopted  in  divine 
worship.  It  deserves  notice,  that  tnose  who  used 
these  censers  are  described  as  holding  them  m  iAecr 
hand$  ;  but  this  position  is  not,  that  we  recollect,  as* 
cribed  to  the  machidh^  or  censer  of  Aaron.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mSkUrUk  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  censer,  carried  in  the  hand; 
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not  akme,  m  tbe  heat  aiiBin|^  ftom  the  bumiBg  em 
ben  it  oontained  would  be  dungreeaMj  greet,  but  in 
akind  of  diah,  which  diah,  vnih  the  cenaer  in  it,  was 
placed  on  the  altar  of  incenae,  and  there  left,  d&ftis* 
inff  a  amoke,  morning  and  evening,  durinff  the  trim- 
ming of  the  lampa,  &c«  Exod«  zzx.  7, 8.  Apparently, 
thja  waa  regarded  aa  an  inferior  kind  of  cenaer,  ap- 
propriate to  the  priests,  and  common  to  them  au ; 
out  whether  the  other  kind  (the  machtdh]  waa  pecu- 
liar to  the  hifffa-priest,  is  not  clear :  we  nnd  it  used 
by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  (Lev.  x*  i.)  but  that  was  an  ir- 
regularity, and  waa  punished  aa  such.  Jt  is  men- 
tioned, alao,  as  being  employed  by  250  of  the  aasoci- 
atea  of  Konh ;  but  that  waa  in  rebellion,  and  proved 
fatal  to  the  tranagresson. 

[The  Hebrew  word  for  this  species  of  oenaer 
fnvpo)  signifies,  properly,  tncema^pan,  i.  e.  a  vessel 
tor  burning  incense.  It  djfiers  from  the  former  kind, 
therefiMPS,  m  the  etymology  of  its  tuune ;  but  that  it  dif- 
f^  from  it  in  any  other  way,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  The  difference  which  it  is  here  at- 
tempt to  establish,  rests,  therefore,  merely  on  con- 
jecture. The  two  names  may  have  not  improbably 
aignified  the  same  identical  instrument ;  being  called 
in  one  case,  jSre^Mm,  because  it  contained  fire ;  and  in 
tbe  other,  amokt-pany  or  tncevwe-pan,  because  incense 
waa  put  upon  the  fire  within  it.  So  of  the  remarics 
which  follow;  except  that  the  Greek  ^kU^  means 
not  vialf  but  bowl^  dith,  R. 
A  similar  distinction  of  censers  is  observed  in  the 

New  Testament ;  for  the  twen- 
ty-four elders  (Rev.  v.  8.)  had 
oolden  viaU  fbll  of  odors; 
{tpiaXa^y^ut  (chap.  viii.  3.)  the 
angel  bad  a  golden  ceruery 
(ii-favorror.)  Tbcse  vioU  wcro 
not  small  bottles,  such  aa  we 
call  vials;  which  idea  ariaes  in> 
Btantly  by  aasociation  in.  our 
minds;  but  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  the  censers  and  dish- 
es, above  spoken  of^  (compared 
by  Doddridge  to  a  tea-cup  and 
saucer.)  This  gives  a  very  different  idea  to  chap. 
XV.  8 ;  xvi.  1,  &c.  of  the  same  book,  where  the  vials 
havinpf  the  wrath  of  God,  are  poured  out ;  for  if  they 
contamed  jSre,  that  is  a  fit  emblem  of  wrath ;  and 
burning  embers.may  be  described  aa  poured  out  &oin 

a  censer,  with  great  pro- 
priety. Nothing  can  be 
more  apparent,  if  we 
suppose,  lor  instance,  the 
covering  of  the  censer  to 
be  wholly  removed;  in 
which  state  the  bowl  of 
it,  perbapa,  may  be  that 
describea  by  the  Apoca- 
lyptic writer  as  a  vial ; 
and  it  might  convenient- 
ly contain  the  fire  to  be 
pound  out  firom  it.  This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  its 
fbnn  and  services  as  a  censer,  and  to  the  nature  and 
use  of  tbe  ancient  censers. 

We  ought  also  to  remark,  that  bearing  censers  is 
an  office  of  aervants,  in  attendance  on  Sieir  auperi- 
ors  9 — tlie  same  office  anciently,  in  the  temple,  no 
doubt,  denoted  waiting  on  the  Deity — being  occu- 
pied in  hia  service — in  attendance  on  him.  This 
action,  therefore, demonstrates  the  dtv&kdnessto  false 
gods,  of  those  who  worshipped  then^  bv  bearing  cen- 
— ^  to  honor  their  images ;  especially  when  it  is 


reooHected,  that  offering  incense  was  connected  with 
addresses  and  prayers. 

CENTURION,  an  officer  conunanding  ahtmdred 
soldierB :  similar  to  our  c^tain  in  modem  times.  (See 
Adam's  Rom.  Anticj.  p.  3/0.) 

CEPHAS,  a  Synac  name  given  to  Peter,  which  by 
the  Greeks  was  rendered  Pdros,  and  by  the  Latins 
Petrusj  both  signifying  ffotie,  or  ro^A:.    ^ee  Pster. 

CERASTES,  a  serpent  so  called,  because  it  has 
horns  on  its  forehead.  It  hides  in  the  sand,  is  of  a  sandy 
color,  crawls  slanting  on  its  side,  and  seems  to  hiss 
when  in  motion.  The  word  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix. 
17 :  **  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  a  cenwfet, 
(in  the  English  text  adder^  in  the  margin  arrovo-snake^ 
that  is,  the  dart-snake^  orjaeulus,)  in  the  patli."  The 
Hebrew  f  id^dv,  shephiphon^  is  by  some  interpreted  cup, 
by  others  basilisk ;  but  Bochart  prefers  the  cerastes. 

CEREMONIES,  the  external  rites  of  religion. 
Essential  worship  is  that  of  the  heart  and  mind — 
toorth^  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  but  still,  ceremonies 
and  external  worship  make  a  part,  and  a  necessary 
part,  of  religion.  Without  them,  relifrious  services 
would  be  confusion,  and  worship  woiud  degenerate 
into  superstition.  Under  the  old  covenant,  God  first 
delivered  the  great  precepts  of  his  law.  No  oeremoniea 
were  prescrimd  till  afterwards ;  and  they  were  then 
intended  to  check  that  inclination  which  the  Hebrews 
had  discovered  fi>r  idolatry,  and  to  burthen  them 
with  the  yoke  of  cerem<mies,  (Acts  xv.  10.)  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  desire,  with  more  ardor,  the 
cominff  of  their  great  Deliverer.  In  the  new  cove- 
nant, few  ceremonies  are  enjoined;  and  they  are 
employed  aa  means  only,  not  as  the  end ;  and  in  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  the  worshippers,  who 
are  men,  and  not  angels. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews  were  imitated  from  the  Egyptians,  or  vice 
versd.  Sir  John  M-irsham  and  Dr.  spencer  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  former ;  and  they  have  had 
many  foDowers.  Indeed  there  is  great  resemblance 
between  certain  ceremoniea,  which  were  common  to 
both  people ;  while  in  other  particukuns  there  are  dif- 
ferences which  appear  to  be  even  studied.  Moses, 
from  condescension  to  the  customs,  preiudices,  hu- 
mors, inclinations,  and  even  hardneas  of  the  Hebrews' 
hearts,  may  have  permitted  or  prohilnted  certain 
practices,  which  %vere  pennitted  or  prohibited  among 
the  Egyptians ;  and  he  might,  for  tne  same  reasons^ 
borrow  something  from  the  forms  of  their  temples 
and  their  altars. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  which  has  been 
suggested,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  determination  of  this  queation.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  origin  of  many  religious  rites  is 
to  be  assigned  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  establish- 
meot  either  of  the  Egyptian  or  the  Jewish  polity. 
Now,  it  was  by  no  meana  fit  that  Moses  should  re- 
ject such  merely  because  they  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Egyptians.  Why  should  he,  for  instance,  refUae 
to  adopt  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  because  tliis  rite  waa 
common  among  heathen  nations  ?  Was  it  not  also 
a  traditionary  mode  of  worship  derived  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  the  most  sacrea  sources  ?  Waa  it  not 
transmitted  to  the  Hebrews  from  their  ancestors 
also?  Was  it  not  practised  by  all  whose  memory 
they  venerated  ?  Why  should  he  omit  to  notice  the 
new  moons  ?  Such  had  been  the  custom— the  patri- 
archal custom — ^from  time  immemorial.  In  short,  it 
should  appear  that,  in  fiict,  God  bad  given  to  man 
certain  orainances ;  and  his  posterity  throughout  the 
wcvld  rotained  more  or  less  of  them.    So  much  of 
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Ibem  SB  the  Cgjrptiuis  had  rotained,  tfaoiu^  inler- 
mingled  among  others  not  so  authorized,  Moses 
adopted — so  far  he  was  the  instrument  of  rtform- 
ing  the  religious  worship  of  his  time — and  to  these 
institutions,  thus  silled  from  the  chaff  of  human  ad- 
ditions, he  added  others  congenial  in  their  nature, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  temper,  circumstances, 
and  future  situation  of  the  Jewish  people.  These 
additions  are  truly  the  Mosaic,  and  were  intended  to 
preserve  that  people  distinct  and  separate  from  all 
others.  How  well  they  have  answered  this  purpose, 
appears  not  only  from  the  evidences  of  it  in  their 
history,  but  from  what,  in  their  present  dispersed 
state,  they  daily  offer  to  our  eyes.  Are  they  not  now 
a  distinct  people,  still  preserved  as  memorials  con- 
firming historic  truth,  while  nations  much  more  pow- 
erful, and  which  long  triumphed  over  them,  are 
extinct — mingled  among  those  who  have  conquered 
them — and  no  longer  nations  ? — ^This  leads  us  to  re- 
flect, that  the  design  of  these  rites  was  not  merely  to 
keep  the  Jews  from  idolatiy,  but  that,  after  they 
were  no  longer  exposed  to  that  temptation,  they 
ahould  be  thereby  preserved  as  a  standing  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  of  the  providence  of  God 
displayed  toward  them,  and  especially  of  the  verity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  the  Christian 
reliffion  in  ^herol.  Such  they  will  continue,  so  long 
as  tneir  testimomr  continues  to  be  needful. 

CESAR,  CESARJBA,  see  Casar,  Casarsa. 

CESTHJS  GALLUS,  a  Roman  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, under  whose  government  the  Jews  began  their 
rebellion,  A.  D.  6a 

CHAFF,  the  refiise  of  winnowed  com.  The  un- 
flodly  are  represented  as  the  chaff;  a  nmile  most 
rorcible  and  appropriate.  Whatever  defence  they 
may  afibrd  to  the  samts,  who  are  the  wheat,  they  are 
in  uemselves  worthless  and  inconstant,  easily  driven 
about  with  ialse  doctrines,  ai'd  will  ultimately  be 
driven  away  by  the  blast  of  God's  wrath.  Psalm  i.  4  ; 
Afatt  iii.  ISS,  &c.  False  doctrines  are  called  chaff: 
they  are  unproductive,  and  cannot  abide  the  trial  of 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  Jer.  xxiiL  28.  See  Bap- 
tism BT  Fire. 

CHALCEDONY,  a  precious  stone,  in  color  like  a 
carbuncle.  Rev.  xxi.  19.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  oppo- 
site to  Bvzantium.  It  comprises  several  varieties, 
one  of  which  is  the  modem  camdian.  Some  hare 
supposed  this  to  be  the  stone  also  called  nofku^  Exod. 
xxviii.  18.  translated  "  emerald." 

CHALDEA,  a  country  in  Asia,  the  capital  of 
which,  in  its  vridest  extent,  was  Babylon.  (See 
Babylon.)  It  was  originally  of  small  extent,  but  the 
empire  being  afterwaras  very  much  enlarged,  the 
name  is  generally  taken  in  a  more  extensive  sense, 
and  includes  Babylonia.    See  Chaldeans. 

CHALDEANS.  This  name  is  taken,  (1.)  for  the 
people  of  Chaldea,  and  the  subjects  of  that  empire 
generally.  (2.)  For  philosophers,  naturalists,  or 
soothsayera,  whose  pnncipal  employment  was  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  astrology ;  by  which  they 

SDtended  to  foreknow  the  destiny  of  men  bom  un- 
r  certain  constellations. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  name  and  deriva- 
tion of  the  Chaldeans  being  great,  it  mav  be  proper 
to  introduce  a  few  considerations  on  the  subject; 
some  of  them,  for  their  matter,  are  principally  taken 
from  Mr.  Bryant ;  though  the  conclusion  they  are 
Intended  to  support,  will  differ  considerably  from  the 
hypothens  of  that  very  learned  writer.  Scripture 
does  not  afford  any  name  from  which  the  appellation 


GomIhr  can  be  reffularly  derived ;  but,  Mr.  Taylor 
thinks,  we  may  saroly  consider  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Casdim  as  being  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the  same 
people ;  for  we  rei^  that — ^  Nebuchadnezzar,  kinc 
of  Babylon,  was  a  Chaldean,  {Ca8dia,f  Ezra  y.  VL 
that — when  Darius  the  Mede  ontained  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  he  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the 
Chaldees,  (CoM^m,)  Dan.  ix.  1.  that — ^whenthe  Baby- 
lonian army  besieged  Jerusalem,  it  was  the  army  of 
the  Chaldees,  (Ca9dJm,)(2  Kings  xxy.  4, 10 ;  Jer.  Iii. 
8.^  and — ^Babylon  being  called  "the  beauQrof  the 
Chaldees'  excellence,"  ^sa.  xiii.  19.)  is  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  this  point  By  inquuring  who  were  the 
Bflhylonians,  we  may  approach,  he  remarks,  toward 
determining  who  were  the  Chaldeans ;  and  if  we 
look  to  Gen.  xL  2.  we  shall  find  that  the  inhabitflnts 
of  this  country  journeyed  fix>m  the  East,  Kedtm, 
which  Kcdem  he  fixes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cau- 
casus. We  are  next  to  rememl^r  that  these  Chal- 
dees worshipped  fire,  and  light,  under  the  name  of 
•^uTj  Vr,  ChTf  or  Our,  all  words  of  the  same  sound, 
and  varied  only  in  spelling  or  in  writiuj^,  by  difilerent 
nations ;  so  that,  whether  we  find  AuntcR,  or  Ounttt, 
the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  following  are  testi- 
monies to  our  purpose : — 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Ind 
Tne  southern  Scuths  dwell :  which  river  pays 
Its  watery  tribute  to  that  mighty  sea. 
Styled  Erythrean.    Far  removed  its  source. 
Amid  the  stormy  clifis  of  Caucasus: 
Descending  thence  through  many  a  winding  vale, 
It  separates  vast  nations.    To  the  west 
The  Orita  live. 

Meaning,  that  the  Aurits  liye  west  of  the  source  of 
the  Indus,  in  mount  Caucasus;  which  the  reader 
will  find  agrees  with  our  position  of  Kedem.  This 
is  Mr.  Bryant's  version  of  a  passage  in  the  poet  Di- 
onysius.  (Anc.  Myth.  voL  iii.  p^"  226.)  He  says, 
(Obs.  253.)  ^  The  Chaldeans  were  tiie  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  by  their  name ; 
there  are  no  other  principals,  to  whom  we  may  refer 
their  originaL  They  seem  to  haye  been  the  most 
early  constimted  and  setded  of  any  people  on  earth. 
They  seem  to  be  the  only  people  which  did  not  mi- 
crate  at  the  general  dispersion.  They  extended  to 
Egypt  west ;  and  eastward  to  the  Ganges."  Mr. 
Taju>r  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  by  means  of  captain 
Wilford's  account  of  Caucasus,  under  that  article, 
we  may  conceive,  vrithout  much  danger  of  error,  of 
the  Sanscrit  CAomu,  Chagyas^  and  the  Scripture 
Coudim,  as  being  ck)sely  related,  if  not  the  same 
people,  originally;  for  we  learn,  as  he  adds,  that 
^  they  are  a  very  ancient  tribe,"  are  mentioned  in  the 
Institutes  of  Menu ;  and  that  their  ancestor,  Zeus 
Casrios,  is  supposed  to  haye  lived  before  the  flood ; 
and  to  haye  given  name  to  the  mountains  he  seized. 
Their  station,  then,  is  Caucasus.  But  when  a  con- 
siderable division  of  mankind  withdrew  to  Shinar, 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
C'haerjras,  or  Casdun,  who,  being  a  superior  caste,  or 
inheriting  stations  of  trust  and  dignity,  fi.  e.  priests, 
if  not  goyemors  also ;  or  a  body  out  or  which  the 
kings  were  elected,)  gave  name  to  the  Babylonian 
kingdom ;  which  is  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Chat' 
dim,  or  C*hatya8.  Something  of  this  distinction  is 
connected  with  the  patriarch  Abraham.  We  know 
he  was  of  Kedem ;  not  of  Babylonia;  yet  Eusebius 
says,  Abraham  was  a  CkaUkan  bu  deieerU  (rh  y^rof 
XaXdmof).    Admitting,  then,  the  Casdim  to  ba  de- 
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wendantB  in  the  direct  line  of  Sbem,  (see  SfiBM,)  a 
priest  lumself^  this  branch  of  his  posterity  might  re- 
tain their  right  to  the  priestly  office,  transmittal  from 
fiuher  to  son  in  succession,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom. Diodorus  Sicuius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  21.)  gives  the 
character  of  the  Chaldeans  at  large ;  we  select  the 


^The  Chaldeans  are  descended  from  the  most  an- 
cient fiunilies  of  Babylon,  and  they  maintain  a  man- 
ner of  life  resembling  that  of  the  priests  of  Egypt 
For  in  order  to  become  more  learned,  and  more 
equal  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  they  continually  apply 
themselves  to  philosophy,  aod  have  mt)cured,  above 
all,  a  great  reputation  in  astronomy.  They  study  with 
great  care  the  art  of  divination.  They  foretell  the 
future,  and  believe  themselves  able  to  ward  off  evils, 
and  to  procure  benefits,  by  their  expiations,  by  their 
sacrifices,  and  by  their  enchantments.  They  have  also 
experience  in  presages  by  the  flight  of  birds ;  and  are 
vers^  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  prodigies. 
Beside  this,  they  consult  the  entrails  of  victims,  and 
infer  predictions,  which  are  considered  as  certain. 
Among  the  Chaldeans  this  philosoplw  remains  con- 
stantly the  possession  of  the  same  Nimily ;  passing 
from  father  to  sons,  and  this,  only,  they  study.  .  .  . 
They  consider  matter  fls  eternal,  neither  needing 
ffeneration,  nor  subject  to  corruption.  But  they  be- 
Beve  that  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  world  is 
the  effect  of  divine  intelligence,  and  that  all  which 
appears  iu  the  heavens,  or  on  earth,  is  the  effect,  not 
of  a  casual  or  of  a  fatal  uecessi^,  but  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  gods.  The  Chaldeans  also  having 
made  numerous  observations  on  the  stars,  and  know- 
ing more  perfectly  than  other  astrologers  their  mo- 
tions and  their  influences,  they  foretell  to  men  the 
most  part  of  those  events  which  will  hereafler  befiiU 
them.  The^  consider,  above  all,  as  a  point  of  diffi- 
culty and  of'^consequence,  the  theory  of  the  five  stars, 
which  they  call  interprtters^  and  we  call  vlanetSf  es- 
pecially Salvm.  Nevertheless,  they  say  tnat  the  sun 
IS  not  only  the  most  splendid  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  also  that  fh>m  which  may  be  drawn  most  indi- 
cations of  great  events. . . .  They  conceive  that  the 
five  planets  command  thirty  subaltern  stars,  which 
tliey  call  counsdlor-godSf  of  which  one  half  rules 
over  what  is  above  the  earth,  or  what  passes  in  heav- 
en, the  other  half  observes  the  actions  of  men.  Every 
ten  days  a  mu»tngtr^»kar  is  deroatched,  to  know 
what  passes  above,  and  what  in  tne  regions  below. 
Tbey  reckon  twelve  superior  gods,  who  preside  each 
over  a  month,  and  a  sign  in  the  zodiac.  The  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  go  tlirouffh  these 
twelve  si^is ;  the  sun  takes  one  year  to  perform  this 
course ;  the  moon  performs  it  in  one  month.  Each 
planet  has  his  proper  period^  but  the  revolutions  of 
these  bodies  difier  greatly  in  times  and  rapidity.  The 
stars,  they  affirm.  Influence  particularly  over  men  at 
their  birth ;  and  the  knowledge  of  their  aspects  at 
that  moment,  contributes  much  to  reveal  the  bless- 
ings or  the  evils  which  they  may  expect.. . .  They 
form,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  zodiac,  twenty-four 
constellations,  twelve  northern  and  twelve  southern ; 
the  twelve  visible  together  rule  over  the  living ;  the 
twelve  invisible  rule  over  the  dead ;  and  they  con- 
sider them  as  judges  over  all  men.  The  moon,  say 
they,  is  below  all  the  stars  and  all  the  planets ;  and 
her  revolution  is  complete  in  a  shorter  time.... 
Tlie  Chaldeans,  in  short,  are  the  most  emment  aa- 
trologers  in  the  world,  as  having  cultivated  this  study 
more  carefhlly  than  any  other  nation.  But  we  can- 
not easily  befieve  what  they  advance  on  the  great 
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antiquity  of  their  esrlyobsenmidOBS:  fbr,  aceordhig 
to  them,  they  began  473,000  years  before  the  pasmge 
of  Alexander  into  Ana*** 

These  extracts  show  the  Chaldeans  to  hold  very 
similar  notions  with  the  ancient  Persian  Magi.  The 
interpreter-stars  of  one  are,  evidently,  tlie  mediator- 
stars  of  the  other :  the  messenger-stars  are  the  watch* 
ers  of  Daniel ;  or  analogous  to  the  Satan  of  Job : 
and  on  the  reports  of  sucn  messengers,  no  doubt,  the 
counseUor-gods  formed  their  decrees ;  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  ^^buchadnezzar.  From  this  account,  die 
reader  will  also  understand  by  what  right  tlie  Baby- 
lonian monarch  called  on  his  Uhaldeans,  his  wise  men, 
and  astrologers,  to  explain  that  revelation  which  he 
conceived  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  celestial  guar- 
dians of  his  person  and  kinsdom.  Philostratus  (Vit. 
Apollon.  lib.  ii.)  says^  the  Indi  are  the  wisest  of  all 
numkind.  The  Ethtopiims  (the  onefOal  Ethiopians) 
are  a  colony  from  them ;  and  they  inherit  the  wisdom 
of  their  forefathers.  The  hieroglyphics  on  the  obe- 
lisks, says  Csssiodorus,  (lib.  iii.  epist.  2.  51.)  are  Chal- 
daic  signs  of  words,  which  were  used,  as  letters  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  information.  Zonaras  (v.  i.  p.  1^) 
says,  the  most  approved  account  is,  that  the  arts  came 
f]x>m  Chaldea  to  Egypt ;  and  fix>m  thence  passed  in- 
to Greece.  The  philosophy  of  this  people  was 
greatly  celebrated.  Alexander  visited  the  chief  per- 
sons of  the  country,  who  were  esteemed  professors 
of  science.  Consider  the  pre-eminence  given  to 
Solomon,  (1  Kinp;8  iv.  30^  ^and  fuller — more  exten- 
sive— ^was  the  wisdom  of^  Solomon,  beyond  the  wis- 
dom of  all  the  sons  q/*  Kedem,  and  beyond  all  the 
wisdom  of  Mizraim  :**  and  with  this  character  com- 
pare that  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  above,  and  that  of  the 
original  Indi,  who  are  Chaldeans,  and  sons  of  Kedem 
too.  We  find  they  worshipped  fire,  so  that  they  were 
AuriUt ;  and,  in  short,  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  mig^t 
be  the  residence  of  such  professors,  and  such  devo- 
tees; for  which  reason  Abraham  was  directed  to 
auit  it.  On  the  whole,  we  may  consider  the  Chas- 
im,  or  Chaldeans,  as  the  philosophic  or  the  priestly 
order,  amon^  the  Babylonians ;  and  rather  a  caste 
among  a  nation,  than  a  nation  of  themselves ;  much 
as  the  Brahmins  of  India  (a  race  by  their  own  ac- 
knowledgment not  truly  Indian)  are  at  this  dav ; 
who  preserve  knowledge,  if  any  be  preserved ;  who 
perform  religious  functions,  and  are  supposed  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  relision  officially,  and  whoso 
order  sometimes  furnishes  Idnas  and  nobles.  Inso- 
much that  if  we  should  say  of  Abraham— he  came 
from  Ur,  a  city  of  the  Brahmins ;  or  if  we  should 
say— the  Brahmins  were  the  wisest  of  all  mankind, 
yet  Solomon  was  wiser  than  they  were ;  though  we 
should  certainly  ofiend  against  tenn^  and  titles,  jret 
we  should  possibly  be  tolerably  near  to  a  fair  notion 
of  the  Chasdira  of  Scripture,  and  of  their  character. 
[The  view  above  taken  of  the  Chaldeans,  can 
hardly  be  termed  satisfactory ;  and  the  character  aa- 
signed  to  them  as  a  peofiU  is  certainly  not  accordant 
throughout  with  the  representations  of  Scripture. 
They  are,  indeed,  described  as  wise  and  learned,  so 
that  the  name  Chaldean  is  also  taken  directlv  for  a 
kamed  maUf  an  astnioger^  Scc»  but  they  are  also  de- 
scribed as  being  warlike,  fierce,  and  inured  to  hard- 
ship, Hah.  L  fi  will  therefore  not  be  ins^propriate 
to  exhibit  here  the  views  entertained  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  people  by  Vitrinfla ;  (Comm.  in  Jea. 
torn.  i.  p.  412,  ad  Jes.  xiii.  19!)  and  aflor  him  by 
Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others.  (Gesen.  Com.  z. 
Jes.  xxiii.  13.  Rosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  I.  il.  p.  36,  seq.) 
The  CI  aldeans,  called  every  where  in  the  Hebrew 
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BcripCufeB  Casdiim^  were  a  warl&e  people,  who  origi- 
DftUy  inhabited  the  Carduchian  mountains,  north  of 
Assyria,  and  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
According  to  Xenophon,  (Cyrop.  iii.  S.  7.)  the  Chal- 
deans dwelt  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  Armenia ; 
and  thev  are  found  in  this  same  region  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  younser  Cvrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  4 ;  v.  5.  9 ; 
vii.  8. 14.)  That  they  were  genealogically  allied  to 
the  Hebrews  appears  from  Gen.  xxii.  &;  where 
Chesedj  (ivd,  whence  Casdim,)  the  ancestor  of  this 
people,  is  mentioned  as  a  sob  of  Nahor,  and  was, 
consequently,  the  nephew  of  Abraham.  And  further, 
Abraham  himself  emigrated  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,  Ur-Caadim;  (Gen.  xi.  28 ; 
Neh.  ix.  7.)  and  in  Judith  v.  6,  the  Hebrews  are  said 
to  be  deseendanta  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  region 
around  the  river  Chaboras,  in  the  north  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, is  Cfdled  by  Ezekiel  (i.  3.)  the  Land  of  the 
ChtddtauB ;  although  this  may  bej)erhaps  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  for  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  empire. 
Jeremiah  calls  them  (v.  15.)  *'  an  ancient  nation.''  As 
the  Assyrian  monarcbs  extended  their  conquests  to- 
wards the  north  and  west,  the  Chaldeans  came  also 
under  their  dominion ;  and  this  rough  and  energetic 
people  appear  to  have  assumed,  under  the  sway  of 
their  conquerors,  a  new  character,  by  means  of  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  them  to  Babylon;  where  they 
were  probably  placed  to  ward  on  the  irruptions  of 
the  neighboring  Arabians.  We  may  suppose,  too, 
that  some  special  form  of  government  was  assigned 
to  them,  in  order  to  convert  them  from  a  rude  horde 
into  a  civilized  people.  Still  an  important  pert  of 
the  Chaldeans  must  have  remained  m  thqir  ancient 
country,  and  continued  true  to  their  ancient  modes 
of  life ;  for  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  appear  un- 
der the  same  primeval  character  and  manners,  (see 
above,)  and  enjoyed,  also,  under  the  Persians,  a  certain 
decree  of  hberty.  (Are  not  the  Kurds,  who  have  in- 
habited these  regions,  at  least,  since  the  middle  a^;es, 
and  whose  character  and  mode  of  life  agree  with  Aen- 
ophon's  description  of  the  Chaldeans,  probably  the 
descendants  of  that  people?  See  Gesemus  Comm.  z. 
Jes.  Th.  i.  p.  747.)  That  this  establishment  of  the  Chal- 
deans in  Babylon  did  not  take  place  long  before  the 
tinie  of  Shalmaneser,  (about  730  B.  C.)  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact,  that  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13.)  calls  th^ 
Chaldeans  a  people  newly  founaed  by  the  Assyrians, 
A  very  vivid  and  graphic  description  of  the  Chaldean 
warriors  is  given  by  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  who 
probably  lived  about  the  time  when  they  first  made 
mcursions  into  Palestine^ or  the  adjacent  regions, 
c.  L  6—11. 

6.  For  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans, 
A  bitter  and  hasty  nation. 

Which  marches  far  and  wide  in  the  earth, 
To  possess  the  dwellings  that  are  not  theirs. 

7.  Thejr  are  terrible  and  dreadful, 

Their  decrees  and  their  judgments  proceed  only 
from  themselves. 

8.  Swifler  than  leopards  are  their  horses, 
And  fiercer  than  the  evening  wolves. 
Their  horsemen  prance  proudly  around ; 

And  tlieir  horsemen  shall  come  from  afar  and  fly, 
Like  the  eagle  when  he  pounces  on  his  prey. 

9.  They  all  shall  come  for  violence. 

In  troops, — their  glance  is  ever/orwcard! 
They  |:ather  captives  like  the  sand ! 

10.  Andthey  scoff  at  kings, 


And  princes  are  a  scorn  unto  them. 

They  deride  every  strong  hold  ; 

They  cast  up  [mounds  of]  earth  and  take  it. 

11 .  Then  renews  itself  his  spirit,  and  tnmsgresses  and 
ispiilty; 
For  this  his  power  is  his  God. 

This  warlike  people  must,  in  a  short  time,  and  in 
an  important  degree,  have  obtained  the  upper  hand 
in  the  Assyrian  empire.  For  about  120  years  after 
Esarhaddon,  (see  BABTi.oiriA,  and  EsARHAOooit,)  i.  e. 
about  597  B.  C.  Nabopolassar,  a  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
made  himself  independent  of  Assyria,  contracted  an 
aUiance  with  Cyaxares,  kins  of  Media,  and  with  his 
ud  subdued  Nineveh  and  the  whole  of  Assyria. 
That  Nabopolassar  was  a  Chaldean,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  afterwards  no  more  men- 
tion of  Assyrian  kings,  but  only  of  Chaldean  mon- 
archs.  Nabopolassar  had  a  powerful  enemy  in 
Necho,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  penetrated,  victori- 
ous, even  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  while  in 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea,  all  espoused  his  party. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Nalxipolassar,  l)eing  ^- 
ready  advanced  in  age,  assumed  his  son  Nebuchad- 
nezzar as  tlie  partner  of  his  tlirone.  From  this 
period  onward,  tne  history  of  the  Chaldeans  is  given 
under  the  article  BABVLOifiA.    *R. 

CHAM,  Egypt ;  but  whether  so  called  from  the 
patriarch  Ham  may  be  doubted,  although  the  Eng- 
lish translation  says  "  Land  of  Ham.''  It  denotes 
heatj  heated;  blacky  or  sun-bunUf  Psalm  cv.  23,  27; 
cvi.  22.  The  heathen  writers  called  this  country 
Chemia,  and  the  native  Copts,  at  this  day,  call  it  Che- 
mi.    See  Ham,  and  Eotpt. 

CHAMELEON,  see  Cam£i.eon. 

CHAMOIS.  Our  translators  have  evidently  erred 
in  inserting  the  chamois  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  He- 
brew word  is  z^mer,  which  the  LXX  render  "  Came- 
lopardalis ;"  the  Vulgate  and  the  Arabic  do  the  same, 
the  latter  rendering  ^  Ziraffe."  The  zirafie,  or  gi- 
raffe, however,  being  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
of  Southern  Africa,  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  it  should 
be  abundant  in  Judea,  and  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
as  that  the  chamois,  which  inhabits  the  chilly  regions 
of  mountains  only,  and  seeks  their  most  retired 
heights^  to  shelter  it  from  the  warmth  of  summer, 
preferring  those  cool  retreats  where  snow  and  ice 
prevail,  should  be  known  among  die  population  of 
Israel.  We  must  yet  wait  for  authorities  to  justify 
a  conclusive  opinion  on  this  animal.  The  class  of 
antelopes  bids  fairest  to  contain  it. 

CHAMOS,  see  Chemosh. 

CHAOS,  a  term  expressive  of  that  confusion 
which  overspread  matter  when  first  produced ;  and 
before  God,  by  his  almighty  word,  had  reduced  it  to 
order. 

CHARACA,  a  city  of  Gad,  whence  Judas  Macca 
beus  drove  Timotheus,  2  Mac.  xii.  17.    Probably  the 
same  as  Charac-Moab.    See  Selab. 

CHARIOT.  The  history  of  conveyance  by 
means  of  vehicles,  carried  or  drawn,  is  a  subject  too 
extensive  to  be  treated  of  fully  here. — ^There  can 
be  no  doubt,  after  men  had  accustomed  cattle  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  a  rider,  and  to  support  the 
incumbent  weight  of  a  person,  or  persons,  whethei 
the  animal  were  ox,  camel,  or  horse,  that  tlie  next 
step  was  to  load  such  a  creature,  properly  trained, 
with  a  Utter,  or  portable  conveyance ;  balanced,  per- 
haps, on  each  side.  This  might  be  long  before  the 
mechanism  of  the  wheel  was  employed ;  as  it  is  still 
practised  among  pastoral  people.    Nevertheless,  we 
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find  that  Wheel  carriages  are  of  great  antiquity ;  for 
we  read  of  tM^foti^  so  early  as  Gen.  xlv.  19,  and 
military  carriages,  perhaps  for  chieft  and  officers, 
first  of  all,  in  Exodus  xiv.  25,  **  The  Lord  took  off  the 
chariot-iff^e^ff  of  tlie  Egyptians  f  and,  as  these  were 
the  fighting  strength  or  Eg3rpt,  this  agrees  with  those 
ancient  writers,  who  report  that  Egypt  was  not,  in 
its  early  state,  intersected  by  canals,  as  m  latter  ages ; 
after  the  formation  of  which,  wheeled  carriages 
were  laid  aside,  and  little,  if  at  all,  used. 

The  first  mention  of  chariots  occurs  Gen.  xli.  43. 
*'  Pharaoh  caused  Joseph  to  ride  (rdca&)  in  the  second 
chariot  (merkibdh)  that  belonged  to  him.^  This,  most 
likely,  was  a  chariot  of  state,  not  an  ordinary,  or  trav- 
elling, but  a  banfltome,  equipage ;  becoming  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  monarch's  person  and  power.  We 
find,  as  already  suggested,  tnat  Egypt  had  another 
kind  of  wheel-carriage,  better  adapted  to  the  convey- 
ance of  burdens ;  ^  take  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
(niSi]7  fgdUih)  toagona,  wheel-carriages,  for  convey- 
ance of  your  little  ones,  and  your  women."  These 
were  fiunily  vehicles,  for  the  use  of  the  feeble  ;  in- 
cluding, if  need  be,  Jacob  himself:  accordingly,  we 
read,  ver.  27,  of  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to 
carry  him,  (Jacob,|  and  which,  perhaps,  the  aged  patri- 
arch knew  by  their  construcdon  to  be  Effypt-built ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  he  believed  the  reports 
from  that  country,  though  he  had  doubted  of  them 
before,  when  delivered  to  him  by  his  sons.  This 
kind  of  chariot  deserves  attention,  as  we  find  it  after- 
wards employed  on  various  occasions  of  Scripture, 
among  which  are  the  following :  firsts  it  was  intended 
by  the  princes  of  Jsrael  for  carrying  parts  of  the  sa- 
cred utensils :  (Num.  vii.  3.)  **They  brought  their 
offering— 4ix  covered  wagons  (fgdlith)  and  twelve 
oxen," — (two  oxen  to  each  wagon  ;y-— here  these 
toagons  are  expressly  said  to  be  covered :  and  it  should 
appear,  that  thev  were  so,  generally ;  beyond  ques- 
tion, those  sent  by  Joseph  for  the  women  of  Jacob's 
fiunily  were  so ;  among  other  purposes,  for  that  of 
seclusion.  Perhaps  these  waffons  might  be  covered 
with  circular  headings,  spread  on  hoops,*  like  those 
of  our  own  wagons ; — ^what  we  call  a  tilt.  Consider- 
able importance  attaches  to  this  heading,  or  tQt,  in 
the  history  of  the  curiosity  of  the  men  of  Bethshe- 
mesh,  (1  Sara.  vi.  7.)  where  we  read  that  the  Philis- 
tines advised  to  make  a  new  (covered)  wagon,  or  cart 
(fgdldh)'^ — and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  put  into  it, 
— 4md,  no  doubt,  was  carefully  covered  over— conceal- 
ed—secluded  by  those  who  sent  it. — It  came  to  Beth- 
shemesh,  and  the  men  of  that  town,  who  were  reaping 
in  the  fields,  perceiving  the  cart  coming,  went  and  ex- 
amined what  it  contained ;  ^  and  they  saw  the  ark, 
and  were  joyful  in  seeing  it"  Those,  perhaps,  who 
first  examined  H^  instead  of  carefully  covering  it  up 
again,  as  a  sacred  utenml,  suffered  it  to  lie  open  to 
common  inspection,  which  the^  encouraged,  in  or- 
der to  triumph  in  the  votive  ofiferings  it  had  acquir- 
ed, and  to  gratify  profane  curiosity ; — ^tho  Lord  there- 
fore punished  the  people,  (ver.  19,)  ^  because  they 
had  in^»ected,  looked  upon,  the  ark."  This  affonu 
a  clear  view  of  the  transgresrion  of  these  Israelites, 
who  had  treated  the  ark  with  less  reverence  than  the 
Philistines  themselves ;  for  those  heathen  conquer- 
ors had  at  least  behaved  to  Jehovah  vrith  no  less  re- 
spect than  they  did  to  their  own  deities ;  and  being 
arcnstoroed  to  carry  them  in  covered  wagons,  for 
privacy,  they  maintained  the  same  privacy  as  a  mark 
of  honor  to  the  God  of  Israel.  The  Levites  seem  to 
ha%*e  been  equally  culpable  with  die  common  peo- 
ple; they  ought  to  have  confbnned  to  the  law,  and 


not  to  have  suffered  their  triumph  on  this  victorious 
occasion  to  beguile  them  into  a  transgression  so  con- 
trary to  the  very  first  principles  of  the  theocracy. 

That  this  word  egaldh  describes  a  covered  wagon, 
we  learn  from  a  third  instance,  that  of  Uzzah,  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3.)  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  David  could  so  far 
forffet  the  dignity  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  to 
suffer  it  to  be  exposed,  in  a  public  procession,  to  the 
eyes  of  all  Israel ;  especially  afler  the  punishment  of 
the  people  at  Bethshemesh.  **  They  carried  the  ark 
of  God  on  a  new  'covered  cart' — and  Uzzah  put 
forth  This  hand,  or  some  catching  instrument]  to  the 
ark  of^  God,  and  laid  hold  of  it,  *  for  the  oxen  shook 
it ;  and  the  Lord  smote  him  there,  and  he  died  on 
the  spot,  with  the  ark  of  God  upon  him.  And  David 
called  the  place  *  the  breach  of  Uzzah' " —  L  e.  where 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  broke  out  against  Uzzah. 

We  may  now  notice  the  proportionate  severity  of 
the  punishments  attending  profanation  of  the  ark — 
(1.)  the  Philistines  suffered  by  diseases,  from  which 
they  were  relieved  afler  their  oblations; — (2.)  the 
Bethshemesh ites  also  suffered,  but  not  fatally,  by  dis- 
eases of  a  different  nature,  which,  ofler  a  time,  passed 
off.  These  were  inadvertencies ;  but,  (3.)  Uzzali — 
who  ou^ht  to  have  been  fully  instructed  and  correct- 
ly obedient,  who  conducted  the  procession,  who  was 
himself  a  Levite — ^was  punished  fatallv,  for  his  re- 
missness—his  Inattention  to  the  law,  which  express- 
ly directed  that  the  ark  should  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests,  the  Kohathites,  (Num.  iv.  4, 
19,  20.)  distinct  from  those  things  carried  in  wagons, 
chap.  vii.  9. 

That  this  kind  of  wagon  was  used  for  carrymg 
connderable  weights,  and  even  cumbersome  gc>od& 
(and,  therefore,  was  fairly  analogous  to  our  ov«rn  tilted 
wagons,)  we  gather  from  the  expression  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, xlvi.  9 : — 

He  maketh  wars  to  cease  to  the  end  of  the  earth ; 
The  bow  he  breaketh ;  and  cutteth  asunder  the  spear ; 
The  chariots  (igdUUh)  he  bumeth  in  the  fire. 

The  writer  Is  mentioning  the  instruments  of  war 
— the  bow — ^the  spear — then,  he  says,  the  wagons 
(plural)  which  used  to  return  home  loaded  with 
plunder,  these  share  the  fate  of  their  companions,  the 
bow  and  the  spear ;  and  are  burned  in  tne  fire— the 
very  idea  of  the  classical  allegory,  Peace  bumins  the 
implements  of  war! — ^introduced  here  with  the  hap- 
piest effect ;  not  the  general's  mSrkibeik ;  but  the  plun- 
deriiig  wagons.  This  is  still  more  expressive,  if  these 
wagons  carried  captives ;  which  we  know  they  did 
in  other  instances ;  women  and  children.  **  The  cap- 
tive-carrying wagon  is  burnt."  There  can  be  no 
stronger  description  of  the  effect  of  peace ;  and  it 
closes  the  period  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

Srhis  attempt  to  determine  the  form  and  use  of  the 
rew  nSjry  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  and  is  op- 
posed by  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits.  Especially  in  Ps.  xlvi.  9,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  meaning  is  simply  chariots  of  war :  Jehovah 
is  described  as  desolating  tlie  enemy  by  destroying 
then:  implements  of  war,  of  battle,— 4he  bows,  the 
spears,  the  chariots  of  the  warriors.  How  tame  in 
comparison  is  here  the  idea  of  a  baggage-wa^onJ-^Be- 
sides,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  tnat  this  kind  ot 
vehicle  was  a  covered  one ;  certainly  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  so  understood,  at  least  in  the  case  of  war- 
chanots.  The  ark,  too,  is  said  above  to  have  been  al- 
ways covered,  when  transported  in  a  vehicle  or 
borne  on  die  shoulders ;  but  this  surely  does  not  fol- 
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few  ftom  any  thing  that  it  aid  in  Scripture.  That 
the  igaldh  may  aometiines  hare  been  covered,  la  also 
doulweaB  true.  The  name  ia  derived  from  a  root 
aignifying  to  roU,  and  meana  simply  a  vehicle  on 
tmeeiSf  whether  chariot  or  vragon,  lor  the  transport- 
ation of  goods  or  persons ;  awl  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  included  as  many  forms  and  kinds,  as 
our  word  cor,  or  wagorij  or  carnage.    R. 

Having  thus  shown  the  antiquity  and  use  of  cover- 
ed wagons,  which,  in  most  instances,  perhaps  indeed 
in  all,  were  drawn  by  oxen,  we  proceed  to  notice 
chariots  of  equal  antiquity,  but  for  a  different  pur- 
pose ;  aud  among  these  we  may  perceive  a  distinc- 
tion, as  we  find  two  names  employed  to  denote 
them:  (1.)  the  reeefr,  (2.)  the  mercabah,  the  latter 
evidently  a  derivative  from  the  former.  The  first 
may  be  thought  the  inferior,  and  drawn  by  two 
horses  only;  the  second  was  the  more  splendid, 
and  drawn  by  four  horses.  Joseph,  as  .we  have 
seen,  rode  in  the  second  state-chariot  {mercabdh) 
of  Pharaoh's  kingdom : — that  this  was  a  nandsome 
equipage,  need  not  be  doubted  ;  that  it  was  a  public 
vehicle,  appears  fix)m  the  proclamation  and  honors 
attending  the  statesman  who  rode  in  it.  Joseph,  also, 
when  gomg  to  meet  his  fiither,  rode  as  vizier  in  his 
mercdbah.  We  find,  moreover,  that  Sisera,  when 
expected  to  make  his  triumphant  entry,  was  eqiudly 
expected  to  ride  in  such  a  chariot ;  for  his  mother 
says,  ''Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  mercdboth^^ 
Judg.  V.  28.  This  vehicle  he  had  also  used  in  battle, 
chap.  iv.  15.  Perhaps  this  conception  adds  a  spirit 
to  the  history  of  Naaman,  2  Kinp  v.  9.  That  hero 
of  Syria  came  to  the  prophet  Ehsha,  with  his  horse 
and  attendants,  a  great  retinue  ;  but  being  in  a  state 
of  disease,  he  occupied  a  humble  riceb ;  being  a  leper, 
he  was  secluded ;  not  so,  when  he  went  away  healed ; 
then,  in  a  state  of  exultation,  he  rode  in  his  mercd- 
hdh ;  for  so  savs  verso  21,  he  alighted  from  his  mer- 
cdbdhtotneei  Grehazi.  ^See  also  verse  26.)  This  kind 
of  chariot  was  not  omitted  by  the  ambitious  Absa- 
lom, among  his  preparations  for  assuming  the  state 
of  rovalty ;  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)  and  that  this  was  a  char- 
iot of  triumph,  or  of  magnificence,  is  decided  by  a 
passage  of  the  urophet  Isaiah,  (chap.  xxii.  18.)  "  the 
chariots — mercdooto— of  tht  glort  shall  be  the 
shame  of  thy  Lord's  house."  (See  also  1  Kings  xii. 
18 ;  XX.  33 ;  2  Kings  ix.  27.)  It  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  these  mercdbolh  were  used  in  battle,  by 
kings  and  by  general  officers ;  so  we  read  in  2  Chron. 
zxxv.  24,  that  king  Josiab  was  mortally  wounded  in 
battle ;  his  servants  therefore  took  him  out  of  that 
mercdbdh  which  he  had  used,  as  commander  against 
Pharaoh-Necho,  aod  put  him  in  a  second  riceb, 
which  belonged  to  him,  to  conve;^  him  to  Jerusalem. 
The  same  is  related  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxii.  35.  And 
die  kin^,  who  waa  disguised  as  an  officer,  was  stayed 
up  in  his  mercdbdh  against  Syria ;  but  he  died  in  the 
evening.  And  the  blood  from  his  wound  ran  into  the 
bosom  of  his  r4ceb»  That  is  to  sav,  Ahab  had 
been  removed,  like  Josiah,  from  a  chariot  of  dig- 
nity to  a  common  litter,  (for  such  might  be  the 
rif^  here,)  for  the  more  easy  and  private  carriage 
of  his  bodv,  now  dead ;  and  the  blood  fix>m  his  wound 
ran  into  tnis  vehicle, — ^which,  therefore,  was  washed 
in  the  pool  of  Samaria ;  (verse  38.)  and  thus  the  min- 
ding of  his  blood  with  the  water  of  the  pool,  of  which 
tM  dogs  drank,  fulfilled  the  prophet's  prediction. 
That  the  word  chariot  sometimes  means  the  horses 
which  drew  the  vehicle,  appears  from  2  Sam.  viii.  4, 
"  And  David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses ;  but  re- 
^rved  to  himself  a  hundred  chariot  horses :"  here  the 
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horses  must  be  the  subject  of  this  operation,  not  the 
chariots;  and  so  the  passage  is  always  understood, 
though  the  word  chanot  only  is  used. 

[Of  the  distinction  here  attempted  to  be  made 
between  the  Hebrew  331,  riceb^  and  nao^tr,  marcdbdhj 
the  same  must  be  said  as  above ;  it  is  not  only  with- 
out evidence,  but  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  which 
exists.  In  the  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  (2  Kings 
V.)  no  one,  who  had  not  a  theory  to  support,  would 
ever  suspect  that  the  chariot  mentioned  in  verse  21 
was  not  the  very  same  vehicle  just  before  mentioned 
in  verse  9 ;  and  which  in  one  case  is  called  riceb,  and 
in  the  other  mercdbdh.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  Ahab, 
(1  Kings  xxii.  35.)  where  there  is  no  hint  of  his  re- 
moval from  oue  vehicle  to  another,  and  yet  both 
terms  are  used  of  the  same  vehicle.  The  word  33*% 
r^ceb,  is  the  abstract  noun  from  the  verb  signifying 
to  ride,  to  be  home,  and  means,  in  general,  any  vehicle 
in  which  one  is  tronLported ;  just  as  our  word  carriage 
designates,  in  general,  that  in  which  oue  is  carried.  It  is 
also  more  ffeneraliy  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying  a 
plurality  of  such  vehicles ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
word  mercdbdh  is  a  noun  of  unity,  designating  only  one 
vehicle,  under  the  idea  of  the  instrummt  of  one's  being 
carried.  It  is  also  not  improbable,  that  this  word 
may  have  been  limited  to  a  more  definite  significa- 
tion, and  applied  to  some  particular  forms  or  kinds  of 
chariots.  The  other  word,  riceh,  was  exceedingly  gen- 
eral in  its  application,  standing  sometimes  for  char- 
iots of  war ;  (Exod.  xiv.  9.)  sometimes,  possibly,  for  a 
litter  borne  oy  horses,  as  in  the  case  of  Josiah ;  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  24.)  sometimes  for  the  horses  them- 
selves, as  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  x.  18 ;  and  asain  for  the  ridera 
on  horses  and  other  animals,  Is.  xxi.  7,  9.  That  it, 
however,  designates  any  where  a  litter,  is  certainly 
very  difficult  to  be  made  out,  and  is  contradicted  by 
Gesenius  and  all  the  other  best  interpreters.    R. 

At  any  rate  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  it  means 
a  wheeled  chariot,  drawn  by  two  horses,  or  when  it 
means  a  litter,  carried  by  two  horses ;  but  tliis  is  of 
small  consequence,  as  we  may  rationally  conclude, 
that  vehicles  with  two  horses  were  prior  to  those 
with  four ;  the  second  pair  being  added  for  greater 
pomp  and  dignity.  The  following  may  perhaps  af- 
ford some  hints  on  the  subject  of  chariots  drawn  by 
two  horses.  2  Kings  ii.  11,  *^  There  appeared  to  the 
prophet  Elisha  a  riceb,  chariot,  of  fire,  and  horses 
of  fire."  Ps.  Ixxvi.  6,  "In  a  dead  sleep  are  both 
riceb,  chariot,  and  horse ;"  if  this  be  a  stngle  horse, 
it  must  needs  be  a  wheeled  chariot,  which  he  dratvs ; 
not  a  litter.  Is.  xliii.  17,  "  Who  bringeth  forth  riceb 
—chariot,  and  horse^  (siDgularl  2  Kings  vii.  13, 
14.  "  Take,  I  pray  thee,  five  [it  should  be  a  few] 
of  the  horses  which  remain ;— -they  took,  therefore, 
two  riceb,  chariot  horses,"  i.  e.  the  proper  number 
for  a  ricA :  and,  that  the  rendering  five  ia  here  im- 
proper, is  evident,  because  only  two  wero  sent ;  yet 
this  was  clearly  according  to  the  proposal,  and  fully 
as  much  to  the  purpose  as^e ;  the  mention  of /Sve  is 
evidendy  intended  as  a  sort  of  round  numoer,  a 
few. 

A  passage  in  the  second  part  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
Travels  throws  additional  light  on  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  chariot.  That  traveller  says,  (p.  112.) 
— "  The  women  of  the  pbice  (the  hot  springs,  at  Bour- 
nabeshi)  bring  all  their  sarments  to  be  washed  in 
these  springs,  not  according  to  the  casual  visits  of 
ordinary  industry,  but  as  an  ancient  and  established 
custom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  proceed  with 
all  the  pomp  and  sonss  of  a  public  ceremony.  The 
remaina  of  customs  belonging  to  the  most  remote 
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ages  are  diMiemible  in  the  shape  and  constrtiction  of 
the  wicker  can,  in  which  the  linen  is  brought  on 
these  occasions,  and  which  are  used  all  over  this 
country.  In  the  first  of  them,  I  recognized  the  form 
of  an  ancient  car,  of  Grecian  sculpture,  in  the  Vati- 
can collection  at  Rome ;  and  which,  although  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  had  been  carved  to  resemble  wicker 
work ;  while  its  wheels  were  an  imitation  of  those 
solid,  circular  planes  of  timber  used  at  this  day, 
in  Troas,  and  in  many  parts  of  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  for  the  cars  of  the  country.  They  are  ex- 
pressly described  by  Homer,  in  the  ntention  of  Priam's 
litter,  when  the  kmg  commands  his  son  to  bind  on 
the  chest  or  coffer,  which  was  of  v^cker  work,  upon 
the  body  of  the  carriage.  (Iliad  xxiv.)  This  wicker 
chest,  bein^  movable,  is  need  or  not,  as  circumstances 
may  reqmre."  This  particular  formation  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  when  at  Troy.  He 
says,  **  The  wains  were  of  a  singular  structure,  and 
prol»blv  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  had  received 
none  of  the  improvements  of  modern  discoveries.  A 
large  wicker  basket,  eight  feet  long,  mounted  on  a 
four-wheeled  machine,  was  supported  by  four  later- 
al props,  which  were  inserted  mto  holes  or  'sockets. 
The  wheels  were  made  of  one  solid  piece,  round  and 
convex  on  each  side.**  (Walpole.  Trav.  Asia,  vol. 
ii.  p.  114.) 

[If  we  might  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  r^ceb  ever 
designated  a  /ttter,  the  following  description  of  a 
■cene  in  the  khan  at  Acre  would  afford,  perhaps,  an 
apt  illustration:  ''The  bustle  was  increased  this 
morning,  by  the  departure  of  the  wives  of  the  govern- 
or of  Jimfcu  They  set  off  in  two  coaches,  ot  a  curi- 
ous construction,  common  in  this  countrv.  The 
body  of  the  coach  was  raised  on  two  parallel  poles, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  used  for  sedan-cnairs, 
only  that  in  these  the  poles  were  attached  to  the  low- 
er part  of  the  coacn, — throwing,  consequently,  the 
centre  of  gravitv  much  higher,  and  apparently  ex- 
posing the  vehicle,  with  its  veiled  tenant,  to  an  easy 
overthrow,  or  at  least  to  a  very  active  jolt.  Between 
the  poles,  strong  mules  were  harnessed,  one  before 
and  one  behind ;  who,  if  they  should  prove  capri- 
cious, or  have  very  uneven  and  mountainous  ground 
to  pass,  would  render  the  situation  of  the  ladies  still 
more  critical.  But  there  is  nothing  to  which  use 
may  not  reconcile  us,  and  they  who  can  be  brought 
U>  endure  the  trot  of  the  camel,  may  consider  them- 
selves, as  franked  for  every  other  kind  of  convey- 
ance." ( Jowett^s  Chr.  Res.  in  Syria,  p.  115, 116.  Am. 
ed^It 

CHARIOTS  OF  War.  Scripture  speaks  of  two 
sorts  of  these,  one  for  princes  ana  generals  to  ride  in, 
the  other  to  break  the  enemy's  battalions,  by  rush- 
ing in  among  them,  being  armed  with  iron,  [i.  e.  iron 
hooks  or  scvtlies,  currus  fakati^]  which  made  terri- 
ble havoc.  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at 
the  waters  of  Merom,had  horsemen,  and  a  multitude  of 
chariots.  Josh.  xi.  4.  Sisera,  general  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  had  900  chariots  of  iron.  Judah  could  not  get 
possession  of  the  lands  belonging  to  their  lot,  because 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  were  strong  in 
chariots  of  iron,  Judg.  i.  19.  The  Philistines,  in  their 
war  against  Saul,  had  30,000  chariots,  and  6000 
horsemen,  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  David,  having  taken  1000 
chariots  of  war  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Assyria,  ham- 
ftmng  the  horses,  and  burned  900  chariots,  reserv- 
ing only  100,  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  kings  of  the  Hebrews  used  chariots  in  war. 
Solomon  had  a  considerable  number,  but  we  know 
not  of  any  military  expedition  in  which  thdy  were 


employed,  1  Kings  x.  26.  As  Judea  was  a  rnonn- 
tainous  country,  chariots  were  of  no  use.  In  2  Mac. 
xiii.  2,  there  is  mention  of  chariots  armed  with 
scythes,  which  the  king  of  Syria  led  against  Judea. 

CHEBAR,  a  river  of  Assyria,  which  falls  into  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  upper  part  ofMesopotamia,  Ezek.  t. 
1.    The  same  as  the  Chaboras. 

CHEDORLAOMER,  king  of  the  Elymsans,  or 
Elamites,  (i.  e.  either  the  Persians,  or  a  people  bor- 
derinff  on  them,)  was  one  of  four  kings  who  confed- 
erated against  the  five  kings  of  the  Pentapolis  of  Sod- 
om, who  had  revolted  from  his  power,  A.  M.  2092. 
See  El  AM. 

CHELMON,  a  city  opposite  to  Esdraelon ;  near 
to  which  part  of  Holofemes'  army  encamped  before 
he  besieged  Bethulia.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  Salmon  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  14 ;  Jud^.  ix.  48 ;  or  Gammon,  noticed  by 
Eusebius,  seven  miles  north  from  Legio. 

CHEMOSH,  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites,  and 
of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped  also  under  Solomon 
at  Jerusalem,  Judg.  xi.  24 ;  1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7.  Some  confound  Ghemosh 
with  Ammon.  Jerome  and  others  take  Ghemosh  and 
Peer  for  the  same  divinity :  but  Baal-Peor  was  Tarn- 
muz,  or  Adonis. 

GHENANIAH,  a  master  of  the  temple  music,  who 
conducted  the  music  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  from 
Obed-edom,  1  Ghron.  xv.  22. 

GHEPHIRAU,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  given  to 
Benjamin,  Josh.  ix.  17 ;  xviii.  26.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  village  of  the  Hivites,  and  to  have  retained  its 
name,  to  whatever  size  it  might  afterwards  have  at- 
tained. 

GHEREM,  see  Anathema. 

GHERETHIM,  or  Gretim,  the  Philistines.  (See 
Gaprtor.)  David,  and  some  of  his  successors,  had 
guards  which  were  called  Gherethites  and  Pelethites, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  18.)  whose  office  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  of  (Japigis  among  the  Turks  and  other 
orientals,  who  are  t^arers  of  the  sultan's  orders  for 
punishing  any  one,  by  decapitation,  or  otherwise; 
an  office  which  is  very  honorable  in  the  East,  though 
considered  as  degrading  among  us.  It  appears  tMl 
Herod  made  use  of  an  officer  of  this  description 
in  beheading  John  the  Baptist.  Of  a  like  na- 
ture, probably,  were  the  **  footmen"  of  Saul,  1  Sam. 
xxii.  17. 

GHERITH,  a  brook  beyond  Jordan,  which  falls 
into  that  river,  below  Bethsan,  1  Kings  xvii.  3.  See 
Elijah. 

GHERUB,  plural  Gherubim,  a  particular  order  of 
angels ;  (Ps.  xviii.  10,  &c.)  but,  more  particularly, 
those  symbolical  representations  which  are  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  book 
of  Revelation.  On  no  subject,  perhaps,  have  there 
been  so  many  unavailing  conjectures  as  the  form  and 
design  of  these  figures.  Grotius  says,  the  cherubim 
were  figures  like  a  calf.  Bochart  and  Spencer  think 
they  were  nearly  tlie  fi^re  of  an  ox.  Joseph  us 
says,  they  were  extraordinary  creatures,  of  a  figure 
unknown  to  mankind.  Gleniens  of  Alexandria  be- 
lieves that  the  Egyptians  imitated  the  cherubim  of 
the  Hebrews  in  their  sphinxes  and  hieroglyphical 
animals.  The  descriptions  which  Scripture  gives  of 
cherubim  differ ;  but  all  agree  in  representing  a  fig- 
ure composed  of  various  creatures — a  man,  an  ox,  an 
eagle,  and  a  lion.  Such  were  the  cherubim  describ- 
ed by  Ezekiel,  chap.  i.  5,  to  the  end,  and  x.  2. 
Those  which  Solomon  placed  in  the  temple  must 
have  been  nearlv  the  same,  1  Kings  vi.  23.  Those 
which  Moses  placed  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
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\fixod.  XZT.  18, 19, 20,)  are  not  clearly  described ;  I 
nor  are  those  which  God  posted  at  tlie  entrance  of 
Paradise,  Gen.  iii.  14.  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  14.)  says  to 
the  king  of  Tyre,  ^  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub 
that  covereth :  thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of 
God;**  like  tiiat  cherub,  resplendent  with  glory. 
Moses  savs,  the  two  cherubim  covered  the  mercy- 
eeat,  witd  tlieir  wings  extended  on  both  sides, 
and  looked  one  upon  another,  having  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  mercy-seat,  which  covered 
the  ark. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  opinions  Mr.  Taylor  has 
steered  his  course,  and  from  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent and  historical  data  he  has  elicited  much  that  is 
plausible,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  con- 
clusive, as  to  their  general  form.  But  as  tlie  disser- 
tation will  not  admit  of  abridgment,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Fragments  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  following  remarks,  however,  may  not 
be  without  their  use. 

Each  cherub  had  four  faces :  (1.)  that  of  a  man  ; 
(2.)  that  of  a  lion ;  (3.)  that  of  an  ox  ;  (4.)  that  of  an 
eagle.  These  four  faces  were  probably  attached  to 
one  head,  and  seen  by  the  beholder  in  union,  being 
joined,  each  by  its  back  part  to  the  others.  Their  body, 
from  the  neck  downwards,  was  human ;  ^  the  likeness 
of  a  man."  This  human  part  first  meeting  the  spec- 
tator's eye,  had  he  seen  nothing  else,  he  might  nrom 
thence  have  supposed  the  whole  form  to  be  human. 
Ezekiel  describes  the  cherub  as  having  fotir  wings ; 
— Isaiah  describes  the  seraph  as  having  six  wings ; 
say,  two  on  his  head,  two  on  his  shoulders,  two  on 
his  flanks.  Their  arms,  rendered  in  our  translation 
hands,  were  four,  one  on  each  side  of  the  creature. 
The  remainder,  or  lower  part,  of  their  figure,  was, 
from  the  rim  of  the  belly  downwards,  either,  (1.)  hu- 
man thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  to  which  were  appended,  at 
the  posteriors,  the  body  and  hind  legs  of  an  ox ;  or, 
rather,  (2.)  the  body  and  the  fore  legs  of  an  ox,  out 
of  which  the  human  part  seemed  to  rise,  so  that  all 
below  the  rim  of  the  belly  was  ox-like,  and  all  above 
that  division  was  human.  From  which  formation  a 
spectator  iwving  most  attention  to  their  lower  parts, 
might  have  been  inclined  to  think  them  oxen ;  or  at 
least  bestial.  With -regard  to  their  services,  or 
what  they  appeared  to  do,  we  may  ask,  Was  the 
vision  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  well  as  that 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  tne  resemblance  of  a  mova- 
ble throne  or  chariot,  of  prodigious  dimensions,  on 
which  the  sovereign  was  understood  to  sit;  and  to 
which  the  wheels  were  aimexed,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  royal  travelling  (or  military)  thrones 
of  the  Persian  kings ;  while  the  four  chenibim  occu- 
pied the  places  of  four  horses  to  draw  this  ma^ifi- 
cent  machine  ?  This  he  thinks  probable,  and  dlus- 
tratesthe  idea  at  some  length. 

The  wheels  described  in  Ezck.  i.  15 — ^21,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cherubim,  he  conceives  to  have  been 
representative  of  the  throne  of  the  Deity  ;  the  con- 
struction— ^wheel  within  wheel — being  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  rolling  every  way  with  perfect  readi- 
ness, and  without  any  occasion  of  turmng  the  whole 
machine.  The  cherubim  having  the  conducting  of 
this  throne,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  how  well  adapt- 
ed their  figure  was  to  their  service ; — ^their  faces  look- 
ing every  way,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
turning  (as  a  horse  must)  in  obedience  to  directions, 
to  proceed  to  the  right,  or  to  tlie  left,  instead  of  going 
atraiffht  forward. 

[Much  misapprehension  respecting  these  appear- 
ances, has  arisen  fix>m  the  idea  of  the  wheels  and 


the  cherubim  bemg  fidl  of  eyes,  Ezek.  i.  18 ;  x.  12. 
So  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  8,  the  four  blasts  are  said  to  have 
**  eyes  before  and  behind,"  and  "  within."  This  is 
doubtless  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  ministers  of  Jehovah  perform  his  will, — 
of  that  keen-sighted  sense  of  duty  which  lets  nothing 
escape  unseen,  unnoticed,  unfulfilled.    R. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  crea- 
ture which  ornaments  the  portal  of  the  palace  of 
Persepolis :  the  legs  and  the  body  resemble  those  of 
an  ox ;  and  it  has  the  tail  of  an  ox :  on  the  body  are 
graAed  a  large  pair  of  wings, — no  doubt  those  of  an 
eagle ;  and  its  whole  front  and  shoulders  are  studded, 
either  with  feathers,  or 
with  rising  knobs. — ^What 
its  head  was,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  detennine ;  but 
by  its  form,  by  the  cap 
upon  it,  and  by  what 
seems  to  be  drapery,  at- 
tached to  it,  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  countenance  was 
human.  The  statues  are 
greatly  *  damaged  ;  partly 
by  age,  and  more  by  fire ; 
still  moi'e,  perhaps,  by  the 
barbarity  of  their  possess- 
ors. But  if  this  subject  ^^ 
represent  an  ox's  body, 
eagle's  wmgs,  and  a  human  countenance,  then  it 
closely  approaches  the  ancient  composition  of  the 
cherub;  and  it  is  the  more  satisfactory,  because, 
being  extant  in  Persia,  it  proves  that  such  emblems 
were  not  confined  to  Egypt ;  but  might  be  of  Chal- 
dean, or,  at  least,  of  Asiatic,  origin.  In  fact,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  adopted  throughout  a  very  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  East;  and  Ezekiel  being  resident 
in  Persia,  his  reference  to  them  might  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  his  readers,  to  whom  such  symbols  were 
familiar. 

In  conclusion,  was  the  offence  given  to  Judab,  by 
Israel,  by  the  erection  of  tlie  golden  calves,  (which 
certainly  were  allied  to  tlie  chcrulnm,  in  figure  and 
import,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  the  same,)  be- 
cause this  was  a  profession  of  having  the  thro?«£  of 
God  among  that  division  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  ?  AVas 
it  also  because,  in  Judah,  these  emblems  were  kept 
private,  in  the  temple  ;  whereas,  in  Israel,  they  were 
exposed  to  public  view,  as  objects  of  worship  ? 
Were  the  figures  erected  by  Jeroboam  truly  cheru- 
bim, but  called  calves,  i.  e.  their  name  lieiug  taken 
from  the  inferior  part  of  their  composition  by  way 
of  indignity ;  or  were  they  an  imperfect  association 
of  emblems,  some  being  omitted,  and  what  remained 
being  chiefly  those  parts  which  referred  to  the  ox,  or 
calf?  or,  as  these  are  sometimes  called  heiferSf  was 
the  sex  feminine  instead  of  masculine?  or  had  they 
compound  parts  of  both  sexes  ?  as  many  Egyptian 
sphinxes  had,  as  what  remain  fully  demonstrate. 
[These  are  all  questions  which  no  man  can  ever  an- 
swer aflirmatively ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  better  at  once 
to  say,  "No.    R. 

In  2  Kings  xix.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  16, 
God  is  spoken  of  as  dwelling — residing — hettveen  the 
cherubim  ;  but  the  word  between  is  supplied  by  our 
translators :  should  they  not  rather  have  supplied  the 
word  above  or  over  the  cherubim,  or  some  smiilar  ex- 
pression ? — since  such  is  the  relative  situation  of  tlie 
Divine  Majestv  in  these  visions. 
1      CHESALON,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  10. 

I.  CHESIL,  a  city  of  Judah  ;  (Josh.  xv.  30.)  Euse- 
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biuB  calls  it  Xil ;  and  places  it  in  the  south  of  Judoh. 
— II.  A  constellation.    See  Orion. 

CHESTNUT-TREE,  f pcnrf  Gen.  xxx.  37 ;  Ezek. 
xxxi.  8.  In  these  places,  the  LXX  and  Jerome  trans- 
late, ^  plane-tree  p  cind  most  of  the  modem  interpret- 
ers follow  their  authori^.  The  Hebrew  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  nakedness ;  and  it  is  often 
observed  of  the  plane-tree,  that  the  bark  peels  off 
from  the  trunk,  leaving  it  naked ;  Platanusorientalis, 

CHI  DON,  the  threshing-floor  where  Uzzah  was 
suddenly  struck  dead,  1  Chron.  xiii.  9.  In  3  Sam. 
vi.  6f  it  is  called  ^  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon ;" 
but  we  know  not  whether  the  names  of  Nachon  and 
Chidon  are  those  of  men  or  of  places. 

CIHLD,  CHILDREN.  The  descendants  of  a 
roan,  generally,  are  called  his  sons,  or  children,  in 
the  Hebrew  idiom ;  as  the  children  of  Edom,  of  Mo- 
ab,  of  Israel.  Disciples,  also,  are  often  called  chil- 
dren or  sons.  The  children  of  the  devil,  the  sons  of 
Belial,  are  those  who  follow  the  maxims  of  the  world 
and  of  tlie  devil.  The  expressions,  *' children  of  tlie 
wedding,"  "  children  of  iieht,"  "  children  of  dark- 
ness,** signify  those  invited  to  the  wedding,  those 
who  follow  light,  those  who  remain  in  darkness; 
as  the  children  of  the  kingdom  describes  those  who 
belong  to  the  kingdom.  The  holy  angels  are  some- 
tirues  descrilied  as  sons  of  God,  Job  i.  6 ;  ii.  1 ;  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  6.  Good  men,  in  opposition  to  wicked  men, 
are  likewise  thus  called ;  as  the  family  of  Seth  in 
opposition  to  the  descendants  of  Cain,  Gen.  vi.  6. 
Judges,  magistrates,  and  priests  are  likewise  termed 
children  of  God,  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6;  xxix.  1.  Israehtes 
are  called  sons  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  Grentiles, 
Hosea  i.  10 ;  John  xi.  52.  In  the  New  Testament, 
believers  are  called  children  of  God,  in  virtue  of 
their  adoption,  John  i.  12 ;  Rom.  viii.  14 ;  Gal.  iii.  26. 
See  Birth. 

CIHLMAD,  a  city  of  Asia,  Ezek.  xxvii.  2a 

I.  CHIMHAM,  a  son  of  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite, 
and  one  who  followed  David  to  Jerusalem,  after  the 
war  with  Absalom ;  and  who  was  enriched  by  David, 
in  consideration  of  his  father  Barzillai,  whose  gene- 
rous arisistancc  he  had  experienced,  2  Sam.  xix.  37, 
38. — II.  A  place  near  Bethlehem,  Jer.  xli.  17. 

CHIOS,  or  Coos,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  called  Scio.  Paul  passed  this  way  as 
he  sailed  southward  from  Mltylene  to  Samos,  Acts 
XX.  15. 

CHISLOTH,  or  Chzsloth-Tabor,  a  city  on  the 
side  of  mount  Tabor,  (Josh.  xix.  12,  18.)  which  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  call  Casalus,  or  Exalus,  and  place 
ten  inlles  from  Dioceesarea,  east. 

It  is  colled  Tabor,  onlv,  in  verse  22,  and  there  is  at 
this  day  a  village  so  called  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this 
was  a  fortification  higher  up  the  mountain,  perhaps 
on  the  top  of  it ;  whence  it  might  be  called  the  am- 
JitUnce  of  Tabor. 

CHINNERETH,  see  Cinwereth. 

CHISLEU,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Hebrews,  be- 
ginning with  the  new  moon  of  December,  Neh.  i.  1 ; 
Zech.  vii.  1.  Others  make  it  equivalent  to  our  No- 
vember.     See  Cisleu. 

CHITTIM.  Writers  on  Scripture  antiquities  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  country  or  countries  implied 
under  this  name.  Josephus  is  for  Cyprus,  Bochart 
and  Vitringa  for  Italy  and  Cornea,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc, 
and  Calmet  understand  Macedonia,  Jerome  the 
islands  of  the  Ionian  andiEgean  sea,  while  Lowth  and 
Halea  understand  all  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 


Mediterranean.  It  is  proper  to  examine  critioalfy 
the  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  more 
than  one  region  or  country  may  not  be  intended* 
We  have  then  the  following  references:— (1.)  Chit- 
tim,  mentioned  by  Moses,  Numb.  xxiv.  24.  (2.)  Chit- 
tim,  mentioned  by  Daniel,  xi.  30.  Bochart  is  of 
opinion  that  the  ships  of  Chittim,  here,  refer  to  the 
Roman  fleet,  presuming  that  Chittim  signifies  Italy 
but,  as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,*  he  calls  the  Roman  fleet 
that  of  the  Chittim,  because  it  lay  in  the  harbors  of  the 
Macedonians ;  thus  the  fleet  of  Chittim,  and  of  Mace- 
donia, was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  fleet  also.  (3.)  Chethim 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  from  whence,  as  Josephus 
says,  the  Hebrews  called  all  islands  Chethim,  though 
he  restrains  that  title,  principally,  to  a  city  called 
(Citius)  KitioB ;  now  Lamica.  (4.)  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6,  some  of  the  Arabs  translate  the  word  cheteim  ^the 
isles  of  India;''  the  Chaldee,  "the  province  of  Apu- 
lia,**  meaning  the  region  of  elephants,  and  probably 
intending  Pul  in  Egypt.  The  Syriac  version  reads 
Chetthoje,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  Cataya ; 
and  by  which  we  are  directed  towards  India.  (5.) 
Isaiah,  speaking  of  tlie  destruction  of  Tyre,  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, says,  "  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  for 
it  is  laid  waste — from  the  land  of  Chittim  it  is  reveal- 
ed to  them,"  ch.  xxiii.  1.  This  Calmet  understands 
of  Macedonia;  but,  then,  how  is  it  said,  that  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre,  occasioned  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
should  come  from  Chittim  ?  Might  not  the  passage 
be  more  properly  interpreted,  as  relating  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  city  by  Alexander  the  Great.'  Ba»« 
nage,  by  Chittim,  understands  the  Cutheans,  inhab- 
itants of  the  Suziana,  near  Babylon,  who  marched 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of 
Tyre.  But  where  are  the  Cuthaeans  named  Chittim  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
word  Chittim  implies,  as  Lowth  and  Hales  suppose, 
all  the  coasts  anci  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

[The  following  is  the  note  of  Gresenius  upon  the 
word  Chittim,  in  his  commentary  upon  Is.  xxiii.  1 : 
"Among  the  three  different  opinions  of  ancient 
and  modem  interpreters,  according  to  which  they 
sought  for  the  land  of  the  Chittim  m  holy,  Maeedo' 
nta,  and  Cyprus^  I  decidedly  prefer  the  latter,  which 
is  also  that  of  Josephus.  (Ant.  i.  6. 1.)  According  to 
this,  Chittim  is  the  island  Cyprus,  so  called  from 
the  Phcdnician  colony  Kin  or,  Citium,  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  island  ;  but  still  in  such  a  sense,  that  this 
name  Chittim  was  at  a  later  period  em[>loyed  also,  in 
a  wider  sense,  to  designate  other  islands  and  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  e.  ^. 
Macedonia,  Dan.  xi.  30 ;  1  Mac.  i.  1 ;  viii.  5.  This  is 
also  mentioned  by  Josephus.  That  /C/tioi' was  some- 
times used  for  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  and  also  in  a 
wider  sense  for  other  islands,  as  Rhodes,  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Epiphanius,  who  himself  lived  in  Cyprus, 
as  a  well  known  fact.  (Adv.  Hsres.  xxx.  25.)  It 
could  also,  he  adds,  be  used  of  the  Macedonians,  be- 
cause they  were  descended  from  the  Cyprians  and 
Rhodians.  That  most  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus  were 
Phoenician  colonies,  is  expressly  afiirmed  by  Diodo- 
rus,  (ii.  p.  114.  comp.  Herodot.  vii.  90.)  and  the  prox- 
imity or  the  island  to  PhcBnicia,  together  with  its 
aJ^undant  supply  of  the  utmost  variety  of  productions, 
especially  of  such  as  were  essential  to  ship-building, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  nothing  else.  In  respect  to 
Citium,  at  least,  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  settled  by  the 
Pbcsnicians,  and  not  by  the  Greeks.  (Here  follows 
a  variety  of  citations  in  proof  of  this  point,  e.  g.  Cic. 
de  Fm.  iv.  20.  Diog.  Laert  vita  Zenonis,  etc.)    One 
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op  the  few  passages  in  the  Bible  which  gives  a  more 
definite  hint  in  reepect  to  the  Chittim,  is  £zek.  xxvii. 
6,  which  agrees  very  well  with  Cyprus :  *  Of  the  oaka 
of  Bashan  do  they  make  thine  oars;  thy  ships' 
benches  do  they  make  of  ivory,  encased  with  cedar 
from  the  isles  of  Chittim ;'  where  the  word  Ashurim 
means  pi'obably  the  same  as  Teaakur^fi  species  of  ce- 
dar or  pine,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  noble 
forests  of  Cyprus.  The  opinion  that  RaLy  was  the 
land  of  the  ChitHm,  which  is  adopted  by  Bochart  and 
Vitringa,  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  untenable ;  be- 
cause, in  Is.  xxiii.  12,  (comp.  verse  6,)  the  Chittim 
appear  evidently  to  be  a  Phcenician  possession ;  whUe 
in  Italy  especially,  ik>  colonics  of  this  people  ever 
existed.  In  the  present  passage,  (Is.  xxiii.  1.)  we 
must  understand  the  sense  to  be,  that  the  fleets  com- 
ing from  Tarsliish  (Tartessus)  to  Tyre,  would  on  their 
way  learn  from  the  inhabitants  of  Cypms  the  news 
of  the  downfall  of  Tyre."  (See  Gesen.  Comro.  zu 
Isa.  Th.  ii.  p.  721 ;    Roseunu  Bibl.  Geogr.  iii.  p. 

CklUN,  [the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  deeert.  The  name  occurs  only  in 
Amos  V.  26,  ^^  But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of 
your  Moioch  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of 
your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves."  This  is 
quoted  somewhat  differently  in  Acts  viii.  43,  ^'Ye 
took  up  tlie  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of 
your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to  wor- 
ahip  them."  According  to  Syriac  and  Hebrew  inter- 
preters, it  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  Chevdn^  the 
planet  Saturn  ;  respecting  the  worship  of  which  by 
the  Semitish  nations,  sec  Gesenius  Comm.  zu  Jesaia, 
Th.  iii.  p.  343.  They  regarded  and  worshipped  the 
planets  Saturn  and  Mars,  as  evil  principles,  sources 
of  ill;  as  they  held  Jupiter  and  Venus  for  sources  of 
good.    The  use  of  the  word  Har,  especially  as  ap- 

SUed  in  the  Acts,  refers  us  directly  to  a  sUur-god, 
lichaelis  not  inapdy  proposes  to  change  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  points  to  Chevdn  instead  of  Chiun, 
The  Seventy,  and  Stephen  quoting  from  them,  have 
here  simply  substituted  "^attpuv,  or  'Fifupur,  Rephan, 
or  Remphan,  the  Coptic  name  of  Saturn.  R.]  Some 
think  that  three  deities  are  named  here— Moloch, 
Chiun,  and  Remphan :  others,  that  the  tliree  names 
mean  only  one  god ;  that  is,  Saturn,  and  his  planet 
Salmasius  and  Kircher  assert,  that  Kiion  is  Saturn, 
and  that  hi?  star  is  called  Keiran  among  the  Persians 
and  Arabians,  and  tliat  Remphan,  or  Rephan,  signified 
the  same  among  the  Egyptians.  They  add,  that  the 
Seventy,  writing  in  Egypt,  changed  the  word  Chiun 
into  Remphan^  because  it  had  the  same  signification. 
Jablonsky  and  Basnage  conclude,  that  >ioloch  was 
the  sun,  and  Chion,  or  Chiun,  and  Rephan,  the 
moon. 

[The  illustration  of  tliis  subject  is  attempted  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  by  the  following  references  to  Hindu 
mythology,  and  to  the  Sanscrit  language.  They  may 
«tand  here  for  what  they  arc  woi&.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  very  striking  analogies  which  are  found 
to  exist  between  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  and  the  Per- 
sian, the  Greek,  and  4>ther  western  tongues,  go  very 
far  to  prove  an  original  relation  between  the  races 
which  spoke  these  utnguages  ;  but  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
various  Semiiish  languages  no  such  analogy  exists ; 
the  resemblances  between  them  being  in  fact  very 
slight,  and  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  inference  of 
pnmeval  kindred.    R. 

It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that  this  Chiun  may 
be  the  Chtven  of  the  ancient  Sanscrit  and  the  modem 


Bramins.  We  know,  indeed,  that  K^un  is  the  name 
of  a  Peraian  deity ;  and  also  that  Keiuan  denotes  the 
planet  Saturn ;  but  the  reasons  for  identifying  Chiun 
with  Saturn  are  not  satisfactory.  What,  then,  is 
Chiven9 — ^Mr.  Taylor  answers,  The  power  of  de- 
struction and  reproduction,  Brama,  Vismou,  and 
Ckiven  are  the  tnple  povf^^r  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
manifestation ;  in  other  words,  creation,  conservation, 
destruction,  and  rafroduetion.  Nor  was  it  otherwise 
understood  by  the  Seventy,  who,  in  translating  the  pas- 
sage in  Amos,  offer  a  remarkable  variation ;  ro  uar^ov 
Tov  ©loO  v^MV  'ratffuv ;  which  is  adopted  by  Stephen. 
(Acts  vii.  43.)  **  The  star  of  your  god  Rtnapihan^  fig- 
ures which  ye  made  to  worship  them."  Now,  what 
can  Remphan  be?  This  question  has  been  found 
difficult  of  solution ;  but  the  following  peasa^  from 
the  Essay  of  sir  W.  Jones  on  the  gods  of  India, 
(Asiatic  Researches,  p.  251.  Calcutta  edit.)  may  be 
more  determinate:  '^Mahadeva,  in  his  gtMraUvt 
character,  is  the  husband  of  Bhavani,  whose  relation 
to  the  waters  is  evidently  marked  by  her  image  being 
restored  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  her  great  festi- 
val called  Durgotsava:  she  is  known  also  to  have 
attributes  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Venus  Ma- 
rina, whose  birth  from  the  sea-foam  and  splendid 
rise  from  the  couch,  in  which  she  had  been  cradled, 
have  afibrded  so  many  charming  subjects  to  ancient 
and  modem  artists ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  Rembha  of  India's  court,  who  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  the  popular  Venus,  or  goddess  of  beauty, 
was  produced,  according  to  the  Indian  fabulists,  from 
the  froth  of  the  chumeid  ocean."  .  .  .  .  ^  Bhavani 
now  demands  our  attention ;  and  in  this  character 
we  suppose  her  to  be...Venus  herself;  not  the  Idalian 
queen  of  laughter  and  jollity,  who,  with  her  nymphs 
and  graces,  was  the  beautiful  child  of  poetical  miagi- 
nation,  and  answers  to  the  Indian  Rembha,  with  her 
celestial  train  of  Apsaras,  or  damsels  of  paradise ;  but 
Venus  Urania,  so  luxuriously  painted  by  Lucretius, 
and  so  properly  invoked  by  him  at  the  opening  of  a 
poem  on  nature ;  Venus  presiding  over  generation, 
and,  on  that  account,  exhibited  sometimes  of  both 
sexes ;  (an  union  very  common  in  the  Indian  sculp- 
tures;) as  in  her  bearded  statue  at  Rome,  in  the 
images,  perhaps,  called  Hermathena,  and  in  those 
figures  of  her,  which  had  the  form  of  a  conical  mar^ 
ble,  *  for  the  reason  of  which  figure  we  are  lefl,'  says 
Tacitus,  *in  the  dark.' — ^The  reason,  however,  ap- 
pears too  clearly  in  the  temples  and  paintings  of 
Hindustan  ;  where  it  never  seems  to  have  enter^  the 
heads  of  the  legislators  or  people  that  any  thing  natu- 
ral could  be  offensively  obscene ;  a  singularity  which 
pervades  all  their  writings  and  convei-sation,  but  is 
no  proof  of  depravity  in  ineir  morals."  (p.  254.)  The 
decorous  sensibility  of  this  elegant  writer  nas  imagined 
a  distinction  without  an  essential  difference;  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose,  however,  that  Rembha  and 
Rempha  are  evidently  the  same ;  that  Rembha  is  the 
popular  Venus,  or  goddess  of  reproduction ;  and  tliat 
Chiven  is  the  reproductive  power:  the  Seventy,  and 
Stephen  foUovring  them,  therefore,  in  prei*erring  one 
name  to  the  other,  have  merely  subt^tituted  an  appel- 
lation better  known,  to  express  the  same  character: 
— ^but  both  these  terms  are  Sanscrit ;  and  the  infer- 
ence that  these  deities,  worshipped  in  the  West,  were 
adopted  from  the  East,  follows,  unquestionably,  from 
the  use  of  these  terms  to  express  them. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  ob»Brved,  that  Chiven  is  a 
term  used  many  ages  after  the  events  to  which  the 
prophet  refers,  which  are  those  connected  with  the 
nistory  of  Balaam,  (Numb.  xxii.  &c.)  and  that  the 
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term  in  Numbers  is  not  CAtven  but  Badl'ptor^  chap, 
zzv.  3.  Referring  to  this  same  occurrence,  the 
Psalmist  says,  (Ps.  cvi.  28.)  •'The  Israelites  joined 
themaehres  to  Baal-^r,  and  did  eat  the  sacrinces  of 
the  dead  (o^nr,  mUkuny* — ^What  means  tbisM^thim  ? 
Some  refer  to  sacrinces  offered  to,  or  in  honor 
of,  the  dead;  such,  probably,  as  were  afterwards, 
though  in  very  early  times,  offered  by  the  Greeks 
and  Troians.  But  this  does  not  meet  the  parallelism 
of  the  place :  as  Baal-peor  is  a  deity,  we  must  look 
for  a  deity  in  M^thim,  a  deity  aualogous  to  Baal- 
peor,  and  this  we  find  in  Chiven,  who  is  lord  of  de- 
struction as  weU  as  of  reproduction.  In  laaidb  xxviiL 
15.  we  read  of ''a  covenant  made  with  detdhf  (Mr,  in 
the  singular,)  and  with  hell  (the  gitioe,  '^m^)  are  we 
at  agreement"  Here  the  reference  is  to  death  in  a 
general  sense,  the  termination  of  life,  as  appears  from 
mention  of  the  ^ve ;  whereas,  in  the  text  of  the 
peaim,  the  term  is  read  in  the  plural ;  deaths  [per- 
haps, intensively,  for  the  Supreme  Power  of  deathi : 
but  the  Ken  (margin)  is  correct,  which  reads  deatn, 
in  the  singular ;  and,  therefore,  allows  us  to  include 
a  reference  to  the  Power  of  destruction  (Mdth)  with 
that  of  generation,  Baal-peor;  which  Jxiwers  co- 
alesce in  the  character  or  the  Hindu  Cfhiven.  Sir 
William  Jones  has  hinted  at  the  union  of  both  sexes 
in  the  statues  of  Venus;  the  same  is  most  notorious 
in  Chiven :  his  figure  in  Sonnerat  is  half  man,  half 
woman ;  and  his  emblem,  in  the  same  author,  is  of 
the  grossest  description.  In  fact,  it  combines  and 
displays  what  Tacitus  has  left  obscure;  and  is  a 
compound  symbol,  which,  as  sir  William  observes, 

3>pearB  too  clearly  in  the  temples  and  paintings  of 
industan.  This  afibrds  a  just  notion  of  Baal-peor ; 
and  explains  the  comparisons  to  which  Jerome  and 
Augusdn  have  had  recourse  in  their  writings.  Chi- 
ven, in  India,  is  **  adorned  in  the  temples  with  the 
best  sweet  herbs  and  floweis,**  says  Baldseus,  in 
Churchill,  (voL  iii.  p.  831.)  Aup^stin  says  the  same 
of  Phalli,  carried  in  procession  m  honor  of  Bacchus, 
m  the  cities  of  Italy,  [at  Rome,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
Kust,]  crowned  with  garlands  bv  the  matrons ;  (De 
uivitate  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.)  and  Jerome,  on  Hosea, 
accuses  the  Jewish  women  of  worshipping  Baal- 
peor,  ob  obaceni  magnitudinem  membri,  quem  nos 
Priapum  possumus  appellare.  This  hesitating  phra- 
seology shows,  that  tne  Christian  father  was  aware  of 
the  want  of  precision  in  his  language ;  but  he  did 
not  choose  more  fully  to  describe  wnat  the  Latins 
called  ywctm,  and  what  to  this  day  is  worn  as  a 
talisman  by  the  Joguis  of  India. 

[The  somewhat  ostentatious  display  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  might  have  been  spared,  had  the 
writer  bMn  satisfied  Mrith  the  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  which  the  text  presents.  In  the  passage  in 
Ps.  cvi.  28,  **  They  [the  Israelites]  joined  themselves 
to  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead :" — the 
sacrifices  are  simply  those  of  idoU  in  general,  who 
are  called  dead  in  contrast  to  the  only  living  and  true 
God.  Just  so  in  Ps.  cxv.  3,  se^.  In  like  manner 
idols  are  also  called  **  lying  vanities ;"  (Ps.  xxxi.  6, 
Jonah  ii.  9.)  and  other  terms  of  the  utmost  contempt 
and  despite  are  oflen  applied  to  them.    R. 

That  the  Israelites  brought  witii  them  from  Egypt 
various  E^ptian  words,  which  they  had  adopted 
during  their  residence  in  that  country,  is  generally 
admitted.  The  appellation  Peor  has  been  thought 
of  fbrei^  origin,  and  not  Hebrew ;  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  It  from  the  Egyptian  has  lately  been  urged 
with  considerable  learning  and  force. 

CHORAZIN  a  town  in  Galilee,  near  to  Capemar 
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um,  not  far  distant  firom  Bethsaida,  and^  conseguentfyp 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Fococke 
speaks  of  a  village  called  Gerasiy  among  the  hills 
west  of  the  place  called  TWunitf  10  or  12  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Tiberias,  and  close  to  Capernaum.  The 
natives,  according  to  Br.  Richardson,  call  it  Chorasu 
It  is  upbraided  by  Christ  for  its  impenitence.  Matt 
xL  21 ;  Luke  x.  13. 

CHOZEBA,  a  town  in  Judah,  1  Chron.  iv.  22. 

CHRIST,  a  Greek  word,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
nvffVf  Messiah^  the  consecrated,  or  anointed  one,  and 

S'ven  pre-eminently  to  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
annah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  plainly  alludes  to 
him,  when,  at  the  end  of  her  hvmn,  and  in  a  time 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  she  says,  (1  Sam. 
it.  10.)  ^  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  he  shaU  give  strength  unto  his  King,  and  exalt 
the  horn  of  his  Anointed  f  that  is,  the  glory,  the 
strenffth,  the  power  of  bis  Christ,  or  Messiah.  And 
the  Psalmist,  Hi.  2.)  •'The  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves  a^nst  tne  Lord,  and  against  his  Messi- 
ah," or  Anomted.  And  Ps.  xlv.  7,  "Therefore 
God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  thy  fellows."  Also  Jetemiah,  (LJim. 
IV.  20.)  "  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits."  Daniel  foretells 
the  death  of  Christ  under  the  name  of  Messiah  the 
Lord:  "And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,"  chap.  ix.  26^ 
Lastlv,  Habakkuk  says,  (iii.  IS.)  "  Thou  wentest  forth 
for  the  salvation  of  thy  people,  even  for  salvation 
with  thine  anointed."  It  would  be  needless  to 
bring  testimonies  from  the  New  Testament  to  prove 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  since  they  occur  in  almost 
evciy  line. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  hevDg  thus  instructed  by  the 
prophets,  had  clear  notions  ofme  Messiah ;  but  tnese 
became  gradually  depraved,  so  that  when  Jesus  ap- 
peared in  Judea,  the  Jews  entertained  a  false  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah,  expecting  a  temporal  monarch 
and  conqjueror,  who  should  remove  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  subject  die  whole  world.  Hence  they  were 
scandalized  at  the  outward  appearance,  the  humility, 
and  seeming  weakness  of  our  Saviour.  The  modem 
Jews,  indulging  still  greater  mistakes,  form  to  them- 
selves chimerical  ideas  of  the  Messmh,  utteriv  un- 
known to  their  fore&thers.  (Comp.  Bibl.  Repos. 
vol.  ii.  p.  390,  seq.) 

The  ancient  prophets  had  foretold,  that  the  Messi- 
ah should  be  God  and  man,  exalted  and  abased, 
master  and  servant,  priest  and  victim,  prince  and 
subject;  involved  in  death,  yet  victor  over  death; 
rich  and  poor ;  a  king,  a  conqueror,  glorious ;  a  man 
of  griefs,  exposed  to  infirmities,  unknown,  in  a  state 
of  abjection  and  humiliation.  All  these  contrarieties 
were  to  be  reconciled  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah ; 
as  they  really  were  in  the  pc»w)n  of  Jesus.  It  was 
known  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom,  (1.)  of  a  vir- 
ffin,  [2.)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (3.)  of  the  race  of  David, 
(4.)  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  That  he  was  to 
continue  for  ever,  that  his  coming  was  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  he  was  the  mat  prophet  promised  in  the 
law,  that  he  was  both  the  Son  and  Lord  of  DavicL 
that  he  was  to  perform  great  miracles,  that  he  should 
restore  all  things,  that  he  should  die  and  rise  again, 
that  Elias  sliould  be  the  fbreranner  of  his  appear- 
ance, that  a  proof  of  his  verity  should  be  the  cure 
of  lepers,  life  restored  to  the  dead,  and  the  gospel 
preached  to  the  poor.  That  he  riiould  not  destroy 
the  law,  but  should  perfect  and  fblfil  it;  that  hie 
should  be  a  stone  of  offence,  and  a  stumbling-block, 
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igaiDit  which  many  should  bniifle  themaelves ;  that 
he  riiottld  su^r  infinite  oppoBitions  and  contradic- 
tions ;  that  from  his  time  iaolatiy  and  impiew  riiould 
be  banished,  and  that  distant  people  should  submit 
tiiemselTes  to  his  authority. 

When  Jesus  appeared  in  Judea,  these  notions  were 
common  among  tne  Jews.   Our  Saviour  appeals  even 
to  themsehrea,  and  asks,  if  these  are  not  the  charac- 
tetB  of  the  Messiah,  and  if  they  do  not  see  their 
completion  in  himself.     The  evangelists  take  care 
to  put  the  Jews  in  mind  of  them,  proving  hereby, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  whom  they  expected.    They 
quote  the  prophecies  to  them,  which  then  were  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  to  the  Messiah,  though  they 
have  been  controverted  by  the  Jews  since.    It  may 
be  seen  in  the  euiy  &thers  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
mo0t  ancient  Jewish  authors,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,  they  did  not  call  in  doubt  several 
prophecies^hich  their  forefathers  understood  of  the 
Meesiah.    But  in  afler-ages  they  began  to  deny  that 
the  passages  we  quote  against  them  would  be  under- 
stood of  the  Messiah,  endeavoring  to  defend  them- 
selves from  arguments  out  of  their  own  Scriptures. 
After  this  they  fell  into  new  schemes,  and  new  no- 
tions concemmg  the  Messiah.    Some  of  them,  as  the 
fiunous  Hillel,  who  lived,  according  to  the  Jews,  be- 
fore Christ,  maintain  that  the  Meniah  was  already 
come  in  the  person  of  king  Hezekiah ;  others,  that 
die  belief  of  tne  coming  of  me  Messiah  is  no  article 
oCfiuUi.    Buxtorf  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
modem  rabbine  believe,  that  the  Messian  has  been 
come  a  good  while,  but  keeps  himself  concealed  in 
some  part  of  the  worid  or  other,  and  will  not  mani- 
fest himself,  because  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews.    Jarchi 
affirms,  that  the  Hebrews  believed  the  Messiah  was 
bom  on  the  day  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.    Some  sssicn  him  the  terrestrial 
paradise  for  his  habitationi|  oibers  the  city  of  Rome, 
where,  according  to  the  TalmudislB,  he  keeps  him- 
self concealed  among  the  leprous  and  infirm,  at  the 
Ete  of  the  city,  expecting  Elias  to  come  to  manifest 
n.    A  great  number  believe  he  is  not  yet  come ; 
but  they  are  stranjply  divided  about  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  his  coming.    Some  expect  him  at 
the  end  of  six  thousand  years.    They  suppose  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  bom  A.  M.  3761.    Add  to  this  number 
1800,  it  will  make  5561 ;  consec^uendy  they  have  439 
years  to  expect  stilL    Kimchi,  who  lived  in  the 
twdflh  century,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  very  near.    Maimonides  pretended 
to  have  received  certain  prophecies  fix>m  nis  ances- 
tors, importing  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  should  be 
restored  to  Imel,  after  the  same  number  of  years 
fiom  the  time  of  Balaam,  as  had  passed  fitim  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  Balaam's  time.    According 
to  him,  Balaam  prophesied  A.  M.  2488.    If  we  double 
diis  number,  we  nnd  the  restoration  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  should  be  A.  M.  4976,  that  is,  A.  D.  1316. 


But  this  conclunon  has  been  found  fiUse.  Some 
have  fixed  the  end  of  their  misfortunes  to  A.  D.  149S2, 
others  to  A.  D.  1598,  others  to  A.  D.  1600,  others  yet 
later.  Last  of  all,  tired  out  with  these  uncertainties, 
thev  have  pronounced  an  anathema  aoainst  an^  who 
shall  pretend  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.    (Gemara  Tit  Sanhedr.  cap.  xL)    see 

MXBSIAH. 

As  the  holy  unction  was  siven  to  lungs,  priests, 
aud  prophets,  by  describing  the  promised  Saviour  of 
the  world  under  the  name  of  Christ,  anointed,  or 
Messiah,  it  was  sufficientiy  evidenced,  that  the  qual- 
ities of  king,  prophet,  and  high-priest,  would  cmi- 
nentiy  centre  m  him ;  and  that  ne  would  exercise 
them,  not  only  over  the  Jews,  but  over  all  mankind ; 
and  particularly  over  those  who  should  receive  him 
as  their  Saviour.  Peter  and  the  other  believers,  being 
asBembled  together,  (Acts  iv.  27.)  apply  psalm  iL  to 
Jesus ;  and  Luke  says,  (iv.  18.J  that  our  saviour,  en- 
tering a  synaffO|pe  at  Nazaretn,  opened  the  book  of 
the  prophet  Isfuah,  where  he  read,  **  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,"  and  proceeded  to 
show  that  this  prophecy  was  accompushed  in  his 
own  person. 

It  IS  not  recorded,  however,  that  Jesus  ever  re- 
ceived any  external,  official  unction*  The  unction 
that  the  prophets  and  the  aposties  speak  of  is  the 

airitual  and  internal  unction  of  grace,  and  of  the 
oly  Ghost,  of  which  the  outwm  unction,  vrith 
which  kings,  priests,  and  prophets  were  sncientiy 
anointed,  was  but  the  figure  and  symbol.  Neverthe- 
less, many  have  supposed, — and  we  see  no  objection 
to  it, — that  when  the  Spirit  visibly  descended  on  Jesus 
at  his  baptism,  he  received  a  peculiar,  solemn,  and 
appropriate  unction. 

The  Jewish  nation  entertained  a  vei^  aeneral  ex- 
pectation of  the  appearance  of  the  Mesnah,  about  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  oirth ;  and  it  is  veiy  credible  they 
had  more  ways  than  one  of  computing  the  period  of 
the  MesBiah's  advent,  so  that  their  expectation  was 
justiy  founded.  One  of  these  modes  of  calculation 
may  be  seen  under  the  article  Gxneratiok,  and  it 
may  not  be  unpleasant  to  the  reader  to  inspect  some 
of  those  indications  of  this  national  feeling,  which 
Providence  has  happily  preserved.  On  this  subject 
we  diall  accept  assistance  from  an  able  **  defender 
of  Christianity,"  Dr.  Chandler.  **  The  expectation 
of  this  great  King  could  not  be  rooted  out  of  the 
minds  of  the  (Jewish)  people  to  Vespasian's  davs, 
whose  sudden  rise  to  the  empire,  and  conquest  of  the 
Jews,  so  mmed  the  heads  orraauy,  as  to  make  them 
imagine  he  must  be  the  kinf;  that  had  been  spoken 
of.  This  account  we  have  m  two  Gentile  and  one 
Jewish  writers.  For  the  readier  comparing  their 
accounts,  we  have  placed  them  in  three  columna,  to 
be  seen  at  one  view : — 


*^  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  cmfi- 

Eioeerdoium  Itbria  contineri,  eo 
tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret 
M,  profectique  Judea,  rerum 
potirentur.  Quss  ambages  Ves- 
pasianum  et  Titum  predixerunt 
Bed  vulgus,  [JwUeorum^]  more  hu- 
man»  cupidmis,  sibi  tantum  faUh- 
run  magnitudinem  interpretati,  ne 
adverm$  quidem  ad  vera  muti^iEUi- 
tur.  Tacitus,  Hist  cap.  la 

<^The  generality  had  a  strong 


*^Percrelnurat  ariente  Mo  constanM 
oouno  esse  ia/atis  ut  eo  ten^innrej 
J udaei  profecti  rerum  potirentur. 
Id  de  imperio  Romano,  quantum 
postea  eventu  patuit,  pnedictum, 
Judiei,  ad  se  habentes,  rebell&runt 
Suetonius,  Vespasian,  c.  4. 

**  There  had  been  for  a  long  time 
all  over  the  East  a  constant  per- 
suasion, that  it  was  Trecordea]  in 
the  Fates  [books  of  the  Fates,  de- 


**  That  which  chiefly  excited  them 
(the  Jews|  to  war,  wasanambifUr 
Otis  prophecy,  which  was  uso 
founa  in  the  sacred  books,  that  at 
(hat  time  some  one  within  their 
country  should  arise,  that  should 
obtain   the  empire  of  the  whole 

worid  (itf  arora  Toy  jrai^ov  imnvr,  &n^ 
T^f  jjfoiQac,  r»7c  adr&tv  o^^ci  xij  o/arov- 

fiivtir).  For  this  they  had  received, 
(by  tradition,  «>(  ciKtiop  iUlaflor,) 
that  it  was  spoken  of  one  of  their 
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penuanon,  that  it  was  contained  in 
the  ancient  writings  of  the  priests, 
that  AT  THAT  TERT  TIME  the  East 
riiould  preyail ;  and  that  some  who 
riiould  come  out  of  Judea  should 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  worid. 
Which  ambiguities  foretold  Ves- 
pasian and  xitus.  But  the  com- 
mon people,  [of  the  Jews,]  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  influence  of  human 
wishes,  appropriated  to  themselves, 
by  their  mterpretation,  this  vast 
grandeur  foretold  by  the  Fates, 
nor  could  be  farouffht  to  change 
their  opinion  for  the  true  by  ul 
their  adTeraities.'' 
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crees,  or  foretellinfls]  that  at  that 
TIME,  some  who  mould  come  out 
of  Judea  should  obtain  universal 
dominion.  It  appeared,  by  the 
event,  that  this  prediction  referred 
to  the  Roman  emperor;  but  the 
Jews,  referring  it  to  themselves, 
rebelled." 
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nation ;  and  many  wise  men  (awfol, 
or  Chaehams)  were  dedeivea  with 
the  interpretation.  But  in  truth 
Vespasian's  empire  was  dengned 
in  this  prophecy;  who  was  cre- 
ated emperor  for  Rome]  in  Judea. 
Joseph,  de  Bello  lib.  viL  cap.  31. 


'*  From  the  collation  of  these  passages^  thus  com- 
pared together,  it  will  be  observeo,  (1.)  That  all  three 
matorians  agree,  that  there  was  a  gtniral  exptdatitm 
of  a  new  kingdom  to  appear  v>out  that  time, 
which,  fix>m  JwUoj  riiould  extend  itself  over  the 
whole  eanh.  B  wa$  a  rooted  penwuion  in  mam^ 
saith  one:  Jt  wu  commonly  known  ikroughoui  m 
tokoU  EaHf  saitfa  another :  It  was  the  principle  ihai 
M^  Mrred  up  the  Jewiah  nation  to  war  with  the 
Romans ;  and  many  of  their  wise  men,  rabbms,  or 
learned  in  their  Scriptures  and  traditions,  trusting  to 
it,  were  deceived,  saith  the  third.  (2.)  This  persua- 
rion  was  aneitni  and  conttarU^  or  uninterrupted,  saith 
Suetonius :  Derivtd  doum  hy  tradition^  as  the  sense  of 
the  sacred  prophecies  of  the  Jews,  and  so  understood 
by  their  wise  men,  saith  Josephus.  (3.)  This  i>er- 
suasion  was  contained  in  the  Mocred  hooka  qf  the 
priuUy  saith  Tacitus :  In  the  holy  hooks  of  Ui€  proph- 
eit,  saith  Josephus :  In  the  Fates^  saith  Suetonius ; 
meaning  the  WnifataUs.  or  prophetic  books.  (4.) 
The  opinion  that  went  abroaa,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius, of  the  Jews  poaaeasvng  this  empire^  is  explained 
by  Tacitus,  that  (he  Eaat  dunddjprtvaU ;  and  bv  Jo- 
sephus, that  a  eeriain  man  qfihevr  naUon  should  rule 
the  world.  (5.)  From  the  agreement  of  the  three 
historians,  that  at  ihai  tvne  this  king  should  appear, 
it  may  be  collected,  that  there  were  times  moAed  in 
the  sacred  books  for  his  coming  which  (times)  were 
then  thought  to  be  expired.  Nor  could  Josephus 
have  erred  so  crossly,  m  applying  the  prophecy  to 
Vespasian,  but  ror  this.  The  period  fixed  was  over. 
He  could  find  no  new  reckomii|^  to  protract  the  ex- 
pectation. Despairing,  then,  ofa  Messiah  in  his  own 
nation,  [the  Jews,]  he  pitches  upon  one  in  the  Ro- 
man. TTuU  timt  appears  further  fix>m  the  number 
of  iinpostorB,  f  Ant.  uo.  xx.  cap.  6,  7 ;  de  BeUo,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  31.)  whicn  were  not  known  in  any  age  before  ; 
firom  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  join  them  at  any 
hazard ;  from  the  vigor  with  which  they  opposed  the 
Romans  in  the  siege,  without  and  against  all  hopes 
of  success,  beside  that  which  this  expectation  inspired 
them  with.  (Joseph,  de  Bello,  iii.  127.  Gr.^  All  the 
time  of  the  siege  the^  were  assured  of  help  in  some 
extraordinary  way  (lib.  vi.  cap.  35V.  False  prophets 
in  Jerusalem  promised  the  people  that  the  aav  fjf 
sahaUon  was  come,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  tneir 
ruin.  (lb.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4.)  Even  when  the  Romans 
were  masters  of  the  temple,  one  of  them  led  up  6,000 
men  to  certain  destruction,  in  confidence  of  some 
surprising  interposition  at  their  last  extremity.  From 
this  persuasion  they  rebelled ;  from  this  persuasion 
the  hearts  of  the  common  people  were  kept  up  under 
aU  th0  miseries  of  the  siege ;  and  even  their  disq)- 


pointments  did  not  cause  them  to  forsake  it  (lb.  lib.  vL 
cap.  30.j  (6.)  Though  Josephus  calls  this  prophecy 
an  anidnguous  for  dark\  oraae^  because  the  event  did 
not  answer  to  nis  sense  of  it,  yet  he  owns  it  was  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  I  am  speakinff  of^  by  their  wise 
men ;  and  by  those  before  them,  who  had  delivered 
down  this  sense  of  it  Very  dark  indeed  it  must  be, 
iff  describing^  one  of  the  royal  house  of  David  to  be 
their  king,  it  mtended  a  Roman  of  an  obscure  famlfy : 
if^  describing  him  as  the  converter  of  the  GeniHes  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  it  was  to  be  under- 
stood of  one  that  lived  and  died  an  idolater;  if^  de- 
scribing him  as  the  person  that  should  put  an  end  to 
the  Roman  empire,  m  belief  whereof  the  Jews  took 
up  arms  against  them,  it  meaned  a  Roman  should 
destroy  the  Jewish  nation  and  religion.  Josephus, 
therefore,  whatever  motives  he  had  for  so  appiyins 
the  prophecy,  on  writing  his  Antiauities,  returned 
to  his  first  belief;  and  fairly  hints  tnere,  as  do  the 
rest  of  his  nation,  that  Daniel's  Messiah  was  yet  to 
come  and  subdue  the  Romans." 

The  conception  of  our  Saviour  occurred  at  Naza- 
reth, a  small  city  in  Galilee,  where  his  virjB^in  mother 
was  visited,  and  informed  of  the  extraordinary  event 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  (See  Annuivciation.|  About 
nme  months  afterwards  an  edict  was  issuea  by  Au- 
gustus, enjoining  all  persons  throughout  his  domin- 
ions to  be  registered  in  the  place  of  their  nativitv. 
This  led  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  while 
there  the  infant  Jesus  was  bom,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  4000.  On  the  eighth  day  he  was  circumcised, 
in  conformity  with  the  uiw,  and  called  Jesus,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  divine  injunction  laid  upon  his 
motiier  before  his  birth.  As  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
preparing  to  return  to  Nazareth,  thev  were  warned 
by  a  divme  messen^r  to  fly  with  tneir  infant  son 
into  £g3i)t,  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  whose 
jealousy  was  roused  by  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the 
iCing  of  the  Jews,  and  who  had  ordered  all  the  male 
chilaren  about  Bethlehem,  under  two  years  old,  to 
be  slain.  This  cruel  tyrant,  however,  soon  afterwards 
died,  and  Joseph  was  admonished  to  return  into  Ju- 
dea. The  holy  family  retired  to  Nazareth,  and  there 
Jesus  abode,  subject  to  his  earthly  parents,  till  A.  D. 
30,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan, and  publicly  declared,  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  teacher  of  the  world. 
After  having  been  subjected  to  the  assaults  of  Satan, 
in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  entered  upon  his  public  min- 
istry of  teaching  the  people,  making  disciples,  and 
working  miractes,  during  which  he  travened  the 
land  nearly  firom  one  extremity  tc  the  other,  vis- 
iting also  the  Samaritansi  and  th«  Gentiles  in  the 
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Roasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  At  length,  however,  one 
of  his  own  diaciples,  Judas  Iscariot,  givinff  place  to 
the  devil,  undertook  to  deliver  him  up  to  nis  impla- 
cable enemies,  the  Jews.  This  he  effected,  and 
Jesus,  after  having  been  subjected  to  every  species 
of  indignity,  was  crucified  on  Calvary  as  a  common 
malefactor.  He  remained  in  the  tomb  for  three  days, 
when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and,  after  continuing 
with  his  disciples  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  he  led 
tliem  out  to  Bethany,  where  he  blessed  them,  and 
visibly  ascended  up  mto  heaven. 

For  Some  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  see 
the  articles  Adoptioit,  and  Genealoot. 

As  to  tlie  personal  appearance  of  Christ,  some 
have  asserted  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  men, 
while  others  have  maintained  that  he  was  without 
handsome  form  and  comeliness.  Is  there  any  cm- 
thenUc  memorifd  of  his  human  form  ? — Nicephorus 
has  given  a  description  of  his  features ;  but  Nicepho- 
rus is  too  late  to  be  much  depended  on ;  and  so  are 
all  representations  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  So  also 
the  epistle  of  Lentulus,  which  is  evidently  spurious. 
(See  tne  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  367,  seq.J  Tra- 
dition is  an  ill  guide  in  matters  of  personal  aescrip- 
tiou  ;  and  if  it  may  convey  a  general  idea,  that  idea 
is  too  genera],  and  too  loose,  to  attach  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  individual  whatever.  There  are,  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors,  heads  of 
Christ,  with  the  motto  Rex  Regnantiutiiy  King  of 
kin|;s.  Whether  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  a  complete  series,  to  fix  on  any  which 
might  approach  to  a  credible  degree  of  verisimiiity, 
we  know  not.  We  cannot  suppose  that  so  late  as 
Constantine,  and  less  still,  so  late  as  the  successors  of 
his  name  and  family,  there  should  be  any  accurate  por- 
traits extant  of  this  venerable  and  illustrious  Person, 
that  is,  three  hundred  years,  or  later,  after  his  decease. 

We  expect  a  time,  when  He  shall  appear  to  all  na- 
tions under  that  illustrious  character — the  PaiifCE 
OP  Peace  ;  and  the  bumble  form  of  the  man,  who 
had  no  personal  beauty  to  attract  applause,  shaU  be 
lost  in  tne  dignity  and  glory  of  his  e2udted  station. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  name  given  at  Antioch  to  those 
who  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  Acts  xi.  26. 
They  generally  called  themselves  brethren,  fiiithful, 
saints,  believers ;  and  were  named  by  the  Gentiles, 
Nazarenes  and  Galileans.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  several,  that  Christian  was  oriffinally  derived  from 
the  Greek  Chrestos,  good,  useml ;  and  TertuUian 
says,  ^  The  name  of  Christian  comes  from  die  unc- 
tion received  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  of  Chres- 
tianus,  which  you  sometimes  through  mistake  give 
us,  (for  you  are  not  particularly  acquainted  with  our 
name,)  signifies  that  gentleness  and  benignity  whereof 
we  makejOTofession. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  reUmon  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  comprised  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes,  external  and  intemcdy  and  they  furnish, 
in  their  details,  the  highest  degree  of  proof  of  which 
such  a  subject  is  capable. 

To  be  able  to  communicate  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  that  extent  to  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
was  promulgated  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
would  afford  great  pleasure ;  and  it  is  of  some  con- 
sequence, in  justification  of  several  predictions  which 
seem  to  announce  its  general  propagation :  but  our 
authorities  are  so  incompetent,  or  the  facts  they  re- 

Sort  are  so  uncertain,  that  not  much  which  may  be 
epended  upon,  can  oe  considered  as  having  come 


down  to  us.  We  have  seen  that  the  Old  Testiunent 
may  be  understood  as  affording  references  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  ancient  continent,  as  well  eastward  as 
westward  ;  and  if  we  might  rely  on  occasional  hints 
of  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  spread  of  the  gospel  was 
commensurate  with  the  indications  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  In  attempting  this  subject,  we  cannot 
avoid  remarking  how  effectually  Divine  Providence 
had  prepared  the  way  for  cu-culating  the  ''glad 
tidings  of  great  joy ,**  by  the  achievements  of  that  vic- 
torious madman,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  East, 
and  by  the  extended  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  West.  By  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the 
Greek  language  was  carried  almost  to  the  centre  of 
India ;  and  the  Greek  power  was  established,  and 
long  maintained  itself^-  in  those  provinces  which  de- 
pended on  Babylon,  or  Seleucia,  as  the  seat  of  their 
government.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
in  these  very  provinces  the  captive  Jews  were  sta- 
tioned by  their  conquerors,  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
others ;  and  their  posterity  maintained  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah  from  their  own  nation,  descended 
from  a  king  of  their  own  blood,  of  whose  character 
and  qualities  they  had  information  from  the  sacred 
books,  which  they  carefully  preserved  as  their  com- 
panions wherever  they  went,  and  from  the  religious 
institutions  on  which  they  attended,  though  under 
many  disadvantages.  Addresses  to  these  Jews, 
whether  by  discourse  or  by  writing,  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  them,  either  in  the  Syriac,  in  the  Chaldee, 
or  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  while  the  latter  would  be 
the  medium  of  communication  to  the  descendants  of 
Alexander's  companions  in  arms,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  these  parts.  Beside  the  perusal  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  tne  maintenance  of  their  national 
rites,  by  these  Jews,  we  know  that  their  pilgrims 
visited  Judea ;  and  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  would  keep  aliVe  a  spirit  of  inouiry  after 
the  holy  places,  and  tne  sacred  customs  of  their  na- 
tion as  practised  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  must  add, 
that  every  pious  Jew  would  willingly  pay  the  half- 
shekel  contribution  to  the  sanctuary,  which  was  for- 
warded by  every  opportunity ;  and  if  any  inclined 
to  withhold  it,  they  would  be,  by  shame  or  by  force, 
compelled  to  that  duty.  Moreover,  pilgrims  who 
had  visited  Jerusalem  would  be  distin^shed  among 
their  brethren;  and,  much  like  the  Hadgis  among 
the  Mahometans  at  present,  would  tenacioudy  retain 
the  tokens  of  that  distinction.  This  fact  of  pilgrim- 
age is  sufficiently  proved  in  the  narration,  (Acts  ii.  9.) 
where  we  find  visitors — ^  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites, 
Mesopotamians," — ^but  the  next  description  of  per- 
sons, ^  dwellers  in  Judea,"  is  certainly  liable  to  cor- 
rection. Judea,  properly  speaking,  was  not  intended, 
because  the  whole  enumeration  consists  of  Joreign 
countries,  among  which  Judea  could  not  possibly  oe 
ranked.  On  the  question  whether  instead  of  Judea 
we  should  read  India,  or  Lydia,  opinions  are  divided. 
It  may  be  strongly  objected,  that  Lydia  is  gi^S^tly 
misplaced  in  being  separated  from  Phrygia  and  Pam- 
phyiia,  to  which  it  was  neighbor;  while  it  was 
remote  from  Mesopotamia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus, 
with  which  it  is  ranged.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  same  objection  applies  in  some  degree,  thou^ 
not  so  strongly,  to  the  reading  of  India,  between 
Mesopotamia  and  Cappadocia:  we  know  of  no  India 
between  those  provinces,  as  usually  understood.  If^ 
indeed,  we  mignt  take  Mesopotamia  for  the  original 
country  of  that  name,  as  the  proto-martyr  Stephen 
appears  to  have  done,  then  we  may,  without  hesita- 
tion, read  India  in  this  text ;  and  this  enumeration  by 
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Luke,  thus  uudentood,  would  be  a  correct  list  of 
countries  to  which  the  gospel  was  early  sent;  of 
which  we  haye  credible,  though  not  abundant,  evi- 
dence. It  would  be  rash  to  fmirm  that  as  actually 
die  case,  yet  the  reader  will  not  reject  the  suggestion, 
till  he  has  well  considered  what  may  be  stated  in 
support  of  it  [It  is  only  necessary  here  to  remark, 
that  the  reading  Judea  is  uniformly  supported  by  the 
unanimous  authority  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  ver- 
dons.    R. 

We  should  also  observe  the  different  phrase  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writer  in  this  passa^ :  he  men- 
tions Partliians,  Modes,  and  Elamites,  as  if  they  were 
natives  of  those  countries,  by  their  direct  appellations ; 
but  he  describes  those  of  Mesopotamia,  Judea,  &c. 
as  dufelkn,  using  the  same  word  as  in  verse  5.  ^  Now 
there  were  at  Jerusalem  dtoeUers,  Jews,  devout  men, 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven."  It  is  clear  that 
these  were  only  temporary  residents  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  same  word  in  verse 
9.  intend^  only  temporary  residents  in  Mesopotamia. 
This  distinction  contributes  to  support  what  nas  been 
proposed,  since  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted 
that  in  the  Greek  Mesopotamia  (between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris)  the  Jews  were  in  any  degree 
unsettled ;  on  the  contrary,  here  they  were  firaily 
fixed  and  established ;  whereas  in  India,  they  might 
be  considered  as  residents  only,  as  they  certainly 
were  in  Rome,  in  C^ne,  Libja,  and  elsewhere. 

As  the  sacred  Spurit  has  du^cted  Luke  to  place 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  first  in  his  list,  we  shall 
first  ofier  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel  among  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  visited  the 
provinces  addressed  in  his  First  Epistle, — ^Pontus, 
Galatia,  Capj^ocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia:---these  lay 
north  of  Antioch,  at  which  city  he  lefl  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  Antiocn  was  half  way  firom 
Jerusalem  to  these  provinces,  and  no  more  conve- 
nient opportunity  for  this  visit  of  Peter  to  them  can 
be  pointed  out,  nor  any  employment  for  this  aposde 
be  so  probable  as  such  a  journey.  We  therefore 
^ace  his  ezcunion  thither  about  A.  D.  50.  From 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  perhaps,  Peter  descended 
into  Mesopotamia,  where  the  gospel  is  supposed  by 
many  writers  to  have  been  introduced  direcdy  after 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Syr- 
ian writers  inform  us,  that  Bartholomew  die  aposde 
fwhom  they  assert  to  be  the  same  as  Nathanael,  the 
iriend  of  Philip,  and  named  Bar-Tolmai,  from  his  far 
ther  Tolmai,  or  Ptolemy)  visited  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  gospel. 
They  say,  also,  that  the  apostle  Thomas  passed  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  spread  the  gospel  in  its  vicinity ;  in 
which  service  he  was  assisted  by  the  apostle  Jude, 
the  brother  of  James.  Whether  these  fellow-evan- 
gelists acted  in  conjunction,  whether  the  times  of 
tneir  labors  were  concurrent,  is  not  easily  ascertain- 
ed, nor  is  it  of  moment  here.  Yet  we  attach  some 
importance  to  the  proposition,  that  the  apostle  Jude 
fadrared  far  eastwora,  because  it  contributes  to  ex- 
plain the  similarity  of  his  Epistle  with  some  parts  of 
the  Second  of  Peter ;  which  seems  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  idea  that  both  were  addressing  much  the 
same  people.  In  fact,  the  style  of  imagery,  eleva- 
tion, and  metaphor  which  they  adopt,  is  altogether 
oriental ;  a  phraseology  to  which  the  western  world 
reconciles  itself  with  difficulty,  and  rarely  sanctions 
in  regular  and  correct  composition.  Juae  certainly 
had  preached,  previously,  in  various  parts  of  Syria ; 
at  Antaradus,  Laodicea,  Palmyra,  CaUinicum,  now 


Racca,  and  Circeum,  now  Kerkisieh ;  then,  as  w« 
have  said,  he  visited  Thomas  in  Mesopotamia,  whenctf 
they  made  an  excursion  into  Media  and  Parthia ; 
after  which  Jude  returned  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria,  but  Thomas,  who  appears  to  have  devoted  bis 
life  to  the  service  of  the  gospel  in  the  East,  remained 
in  Parthia;  or  continu^  pressing  on  still  farther 
eastward,  till  he  reached  Inaia,  where  he  first  propa- 
gated the  doctrine  of  the  cross.  But  here  it  is  proper 
to  inquire,  What,  and  where,  was  this  country  de- 
nominated India? — and  this  we  shall  attempt  to 
determine,  by  considering  the  application  of  the 
name  in  the  Bible,  rather  than  among  heathen 
writers. 

The  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only  mention  (as  usually 
understood)  of  India,  in  Scripture,  is  in  Esther  i.  1, 
and  viii.  9,  where  we  read  that  Ahasuerus  ruled  firom 
India  eastward,  to  Cush  westward.  Bactria  was, 
usually,  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  but  that,  under  some  fortunate  sovereiffnsi 
the  Persian  dominion  included  the  bank  of  the  In- 
dus, may  readily  be  granted :  beyond  this,  its  posses- 
sions rarely,  if  ever,  extended.  Semiramis,  mdeed, 
crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  fthe  prohibited  river,) 
but  was  defeated.  Alexander  also  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  advanced  some  distance  beyond  it,  but  a  perpet- 
ual succession  of  obstacles,  mountain  afiermountain, 
and  river  afler  river,  disheartened  his  troops  and  en- 
forced his  return.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Ahasuerus  did  not  rule  over  India,  meaning  Hindus- 
tan, but  his  empire  might  include  a  province  beyond 
Bactria,  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  that  river.  Nor  should  we  forget  thai 
the  original  India  of  the  Hindus,  or  the  primaiy 
settlement  of  the  Brahmins,  was  not  the  modem 
India :  into  this  country  they  came,  as  they  acknowl- 
edge, through  the  pass  of  Hurdwar ;  nevertheless^ 
the  name  mdia,  if  derived  from  them,  might  distin- 
guish the  regions  where  they  had  been  established, 
north  and  west  of  their  present  situation ;  and  such  a 
province  mi^t  at  times  form  part  of  the  Persian 
territories.  This  would  restrict  the  appellation  India 
to  a  province  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus,  while  it 
favors  the  supposition  that  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
was  co-extensive  with  the  power  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  those  opin- 
ions which  have  hitherto  been  reckoned  discordant, 
namely,  that  Matthew  is  by  some  reported  to  have 
extended  his  labors  to  India,  while  others  confine 
them  to  Assyria.  These  parts  were  inhabited  by 
Jews,  who,  though  in  captivity,  occasionally  furnish- 
ed zealous  adherents  to  their  country,  and  to  their 
Kaaba,  who  willingly  suffered  no  little  fatigue,  to 
manifest  their  atta(3)inent  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
their  endeavors  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  These, 
having  heard  the  gospel  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  great 
national  feasts,  would  be  pardy  prepared  to  receive 
the  apostles  at  their  own  residence ;  while  the  apos- 
tles would  naturally  choose  to  visit  countries  of 
which  they  had  some  previous  knowledge,  and  where 
they  might  flatter  themselves  in  favor  of  their  nation, 
that  the  good  seed  might  fall  on  good  ground.  They 
would  also,  no  doubt,  offer  the  gospel,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Jews,  wherever  they  went ;  and,  (not 
excluding  the  Gentiles,)  probably,  would  expect  their 
chief  harvest  of  converts  among  those  wnom  they 
still  regarded  as  their  countrymen. 

It  is  probable  that  Matthew,  Peter,  Thomas,  and 
Jude,  though  equally  inspired  with  Paul,  less  openly 
opposed  Judaism  tnan  he  did;  considering  tnem- 
selves  as  aposdes  of  the  curcumcision,  and  paying 
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Bome  deference  to  inadtatioiiB  indifferent  in  regard  to 
the  gospel,  they  mi^t  len  excite  opposition  than  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  magnined  his  office,  not 
without  incessant  hazard  to  his  person,  principally 
from  his  own  countrymen.  We  may  reasonably 
conclude,  also,  that  however  some  of  these  distant 
residents  might  defy  difficulties  when  their  religion 
was  concerned,  vet,  that  the  main  body  of  the  dis- 
persion would  reel  a  diminished  regard  to  places 
which  they  never  could  behold,  and  to  services  of 
which  they  never  could  partake.  So  that  by  combi- 
nation of  this  abated  zeaj  with  apostolic  moderation, 
the  propagators  of  the  gospel  eastward  mi^ht  expe- 
rience lewer  i^rplexities,  less  severe  sufferings,  per- 
haps less  animosities  and  contentions,  on  the  whole, 
than  their  fellow-laborers  in  the  West;  notwith- 
standing; that  some  of  them  ended  their  lives  by 
martyraom. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  course  of  the  gospel 
absolutely  terminated  at  the  Indus,  the  question  is 
difficult  to  answer.  There  is  an  obscure  report  that 
China  itself  received  the  gospel  very  early,  (see 
Thomas,)  but  the  authority  on  which  it  rests  is  slen- 
der, and  the  true  country  understood  by  that  appel- 
hition  is  uncertain.  Thouffh  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  fact,  vet  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  same  passage  of*^  Isaiah  which  has 
been  quoted  as  mentioning  the  land  of  Sinim,  or 
Ton,  i.  e.  China,  miffht  be  tne  chief  stay  of  such  re- 
port More  might  oe  said  in  favor  of  that  opinion 
which  supposes  tiie  gospel  to  have  reached  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Uie  coast  of  Malabar  particultu'ly, 
where  we  trace  an  ancient  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity under  the  title  of  **  Christians  of  St  Thomas." 
But  this  Thomas  appears  to  have  been  later  than  the 
apostle  of  diat  name ;  we  are  disposed  therefore  to 
terminate  Uie  personal  labors  of  the  apostles  with  the 
boundaiT  of  the  Persian  empire.  To  this  boundary 
they  had  the  company  of  their  nation,  the  protection 
of  the  same  government  as  protected  that  nation,  the 
same  lansuage,  manners,  observances  religious  and 
civil,  with  the  innumerable  facilities  derivable  from 
that  *•  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  which  fUmish- 
ed  a  proper  introduction  on  au  occasions,  private  or 
public.  If  fiuther  progress  were  really  made  east- 
ward so  early,  we  may  attribute  it  to  converts  deput- 
ed for  that  purpose,  rather  than  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  me  apostles. 

We  return  now  to  Jerusalem,  as  to  the  centre 
whence  the  doctrine  of  the  sospel  diverged  in  all 
directions.  In  the  journeys  of  Peter  we  have  seen  it 
reach  northward  to  Antioch,  Ponms,  Cappadocia, 
and  Bithynia ;  these  provinces  formed  the  shore  of 
the  Euxine  or  Black  sea.  The  travels  of  Paul  were 
partly  parallel  to  these,  but  south  and  west  of  them. 
A  mere  enumeration  of  the  places  he  passed  through 
in  his  several  journeys,  as  recorded,  may  suffice  to 
show  what  parts  were  vimted  by  his  means  with  evan- 
gelical blessings.  His  first  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  light  to  those  who  sat  in 
darkness,  was  that  with  Bunabos,  (Acts  xiii.)  usually 
placed  A.  D.  44,  the  fourth  year  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror Claudius ;  and  supposed  to  extend  into  A.  D. 
47.  The  places  enumerated  have  been  already  no- 
ticed. After  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  (Actsxv.) 
dx>ut  A.  D.  49,  or  50,  Peter  went  to  Antioch,  where 
he  met  with  Paul  and  Barnabas;  not  long  afler 
which  PauPs  second  journey  commences,  and  ex- 
tends to  A.  D.  54  (in  company  i/rith  Silas.)  Paul's 
thurd  journey,  from  Antioch  m  Syria,  A.  D.  54,  to 
A.  P.  57,  or  58,  the  fourth  year  of  Nero,  Acts 


xxviii.  23.  At  Jerusalem  Paul  is  apprehended,  and 
sent  away  guarded,  A.  D.  58,  or  59.  His  voyage  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  60,  ends,  with  his  history,  about  A.  D.  ^ 
We  have  the  direct  testimony  of  ihe  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  for  these  several  journeys;  the  following 
can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  expressions  in 
different  parts  of  Paul's  Epistles : — 

Italy. — ^No  doubt,  when  Paul  was  liberated  fit>m 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  he  would  visit  difier- 
ent  parts  or  the  country  around  that  metropolis. 

Spain. — ^Paul  mentions  (Rom.  xv.  24, 125.)  his  in- 
tention of  visiting  this  country.  Clemens  Romanus, 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  observes,  that 
the  apostle  preached  in  the  West^  to  its  utmost  bounds, 
whicn  no  doubt  includes  Spain.  Theodoret  adds, 
that  he  visited  **  the  islands  of  the  sea ;"  which  ap- 
pear to  correspond  with  the  islands  afar  off,  in  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  19.  The  same  writer  mentions  Gaud  and  Britain 
among  the  disciples  of  the  Umi-maker*  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  period  more  convenient  in 
the  short  remainder  of  Paul's  life,  than  soon  after  his 
liberation,  for  an  excursion  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
probably  b^  sea ;  from  Spain  to  Britain,  also  bv  sea ; 
nrom  Britam  through  Gaul  to  Italy,  bv  land,  ior  the 
most  part  Whether  he  ever  retumea  into  the  East 
is  uncertmn  :  from  Philemon  22,  he  appears  to  have 
expected  it  Some  writers  have  supposed  a  fifth 
journey,  which  they  thus  arrange:  Italy,  Spain, 
Crete,  Jerusalem,  Antioch  in  S3rria ;  then,  after  some 
residence  there,  Colosse,  Philippi,  Nicopolis  in  Epi- 
rus,  Corinth,  Troas,  Miletum  in  Crete,  Rome.  Ade- 
quate proof  of  this  last  route  is  wanting;  but  as  be 
might  easily  from  Gaul  or  Italy  pass^  over  into 
Greece,  it  is  possible  he  might  revisit  Philippi,  Troas, 
Colosse,  Connth,  and  Nicopolis  before  he  returned 
to  Rome ;  where  he  was  seized,  and  with  Peter  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  [It  must  here  be  bome  in  mind, 
that  all  these  alleged  journeys  of  Paul  rest  only  on 
the  reports  of  later  writers,  and  are  of  very  doubtful 
credit    R. 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  question  peculiariy  inter- 
esting ;  namely,  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  Although  antiqui^,  in 
ordinary  cases,  is  but  a  weak  plea  for  either  power 
or  purity,  since  we  know  that  corruptions  sprung  up 
early  in  the  chimsb,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  and  the  more  directly  we  de- 
rive from  them,  or  their  immediate  agents,  the  prin- 
ciples of  ffdth  and  manners,  with  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion mav  we  rely  on  their  correctness  and  authority- 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  suppose,  that  while  Chris- 
tianity was  alloyed  with  notions  retained  by  those 
who  quitted  various  sects  to  embrace  it, — ^while  the 
Judaizing  Christians  deferred  much  to  their  ancient 
Judaism,  and  the  Gentile  philosophers,  though  con- 
verted, continued  to  be  tmctured  with  their  long- 
studied  philosophy, — it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  Drmdical  converts  should  so  completely  relin- 
quish their  national  Druidism  that  they  should  never 
more  be  influenced  by  it,  either  personall^r  or  in  com- 
munity. This,  however,  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
Britain,  that  its  distance  from  the  principal  scenes  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition  secured  it  in  no  inc<Hi«dera- 
ble  degree  from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  that 
fatal  fascination ;  nor  did  the  various  persecutions 
suffered  by  the  churches  on  the  continent  rage  with 
equal  violence  in  this  island,  which  often  continued 
in  peace,  while  flames  and  fury  involved  the  Chris- 
tians of  other  parts. 

At  what  time  the  ChriatiBn  religion  was  fintintzo- 
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ducod  into  Britain,  m  a  question  on  which  oureccle- 
iiastical  hiatoriana  have  been  divided.  Moat  of  them, 
however,  aeem  to  agree  in  fixing  that  event  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  century ;  and  the  testimo- 
nies or  several  of  the  ancients  luive  been  produced 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  Both  TertuUian  and 
Origen  speak  of  Christianity  as  having  made  its  way 
into  Britain ;  nor  do  they  represent  it  as  a  recent 
event,  so  that  it  mav  be  presumed  to  have  taken 
place  long  before  their  tune.  The  former  sajrs, 
"  There  ore  places  among  the  Britons  which  were  m- 
acceasible  to  the  Romans,  but  yet  are  subdued  by 
Christ."  (Adv.  Judaeos,  cap.  7.>--The  latter  says, 
*^  The  power  of  God  our  Saviour  is  even  with  them 
in  Britain,  who  are  divided  from  our  world."  (In 
Luc.  cap.  L  Horn.  6.)-~It  was  usual  with  the  ancients, 
long  beiore  Origen's  time,  to  speak  of  Britain  as  di- 
vided/rom  the  world.  Even  King  Affrippa.  in  his 
roeecn  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  (as  reJated  oy  Jose- 
pnus,)  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  uses  a  simiku' 
language.  Eusebius  is  more  explicit:  ^leaking  of 
the  {Moua  labors  of  the  apostles,  he  deckires,  that 
some  of  them  "^  had  passed  over  the  ocean,  and 
preached  to  those  which  are  called  the  Britannic 
lalandA."  From  his  connection  with  the  imperial 
court,  and  his  intimacvwith  the  emperor  himself 
who  was  a  native  of  Britain,  he  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  the  best  information ;  and, 
as  much  of  his  reasoning  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  above  allegation,  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  he 
was  well  assured  of  the  fiicL  Tbeodoret.  also,  another 
ancient  and  respectable  ecclesiastical  historian,  ex- 
preasiy  namea  the  BrUona  among  the  nations  whom 
the  apostles  (the  fishermen,  publicans,  and  tent- 
maken^  as  he  calls  them)  ^  had  persuaded  to  embrace 
the  reli^on  of  him  who  was  crucified."  (Tom.  iv. 
Serm.  9.)  To  these  testimonies  may  be  added  that  of 
Gildas,  tne  earliest  of  the  British  historians.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  (Epist  c  l\  the  goroel  began  to  be 
pubhahiBd  in  Britain  about  tne  time  or  the  memorable 
revolt  and  overthrow  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea, 
(A.  D.  60,  or  61j)  and  was  followed  bv  a  lon^  inter- 
val of  peace.  Speaking  of  this  revolt,  with  its  di»- 
astrous  termination  and  consequences,  Gildas  adds, 
**  In  the  mean  time,  Christ,  the  true  Sun,  afforded 
bis  rays,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  his  precepts,  to 
this  island,  benumbed  with  extreme  cold,  having 
been  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Sun,  not  the  sun  in 
the  firmament,  but  the  Eternal  Sun  in  heaven."  On 
what  authority  Gildas  places  this  event  at  that  dme, 
he  does  not  say.  From  domestic  or  British  records 
be  appears  to  have  derived  no  assistance ;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  no  documenta  of  that  kind  re- 
mained then  in  the  country.  And  if  there  ever  had 
been  any  such,  bethought  they  had  either  been  burnt 
bf  the  enemy,  or  were  carried  into  foreign  parts  b^ 
his  exiled  or  emigrated  countrymen ;  so  that,  to  his 
mat  regret,  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any. 
He  muat,  therefore,  have  relied  on  the  authority  of 
some  foreign  records ;  or  he  might  follow  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country.  However  that  might  be,  his 
statement  appears  on  the  whole  correct,  and  is  re- 
markably supported  by  the  Triades  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  some  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  fiag- 
ments  preserved  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  relating 
to  petaons  and  eventi  fiiom  the  earliest  times  to  the 
be^ning  of  the  seventh  century.  These  ancient 
Bntiah  £)cunients,  which  are  of  undoubted  credit, 
thouf^  but  little  known  till  lately,  state  that  the 
fcmoua  CaiBCtacua,  who,  after  a  war  of  nine  years  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was  basely 


betrayed  and  delivered  up  to  the  Romans  by  Areg* 
wedd  Foeddig,  (the  Cartismandua  of  Roman  au- 
thors,) was.  together  with  his  father  Br&n,  and  the 
whole  fiunily,  carried  captive  to  Rome,  about  A.  B. 
52,  or  53,  where  they  were  detained  seven  years,  or 
more.  At  this  time  the  gospel  was  preached  at 
Rome ;  and  Br&n,  with  others  of  the  fiunily,  became 
converts  to  Christianity.  After  about  seven  years, 
they  had  permission  to  return,  and  were  the  means 
of  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  their 
countrymen ;  on  which  account  BriLn  was  long  dis- 
tinffuished  as  one  of  the  three  Uessed  Mweretgfw, 
ana  his  family  as  one  of  the  holy  lineages  of  Britain. 
At  the  return  of  these  earliest  Britiw  converts,  it 
might  be  expected  that  some  of  the  Christians,  with 
whom  they  had  associated  at  Rome,  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  accompany  them  to  their  native  country. 
Several  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  whose  namea  are 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  were  probably  at 
Rome  when  the  Britons  quitted  that  city ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  di4  at  this  time  visit  Brit- 
ain. We  find,  however,  that  certain  Christians  from 
Rome  did  actually  accompany  the  liberated  captives ; 
and  the  names  of  three  have  been  preserved.  One 
was  called  Ilid,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  Israelite ; 
the  other  two  were  Cyndav,  and  Arwysdi  H^n,  both 
of  them  probably  Gentiles.  What  their  Roman 
names  were,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  all  preachers,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  instrumental  (the  former  especially)  in 
turning  great  numbera  of  the  Britons  fix>m  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  persuading  them  to  believe  in 
Christ  Their  names  are  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  were,  if  not  the  first,  yet,  doubtless,  among  the 
very  first.  Christian  preachers  that  ever  set  foot  on 
the  British  island. 

As  BrAn  and  Caradoc  (otherwise  Brennus  and 
Caractacus)  were  Silurian  or  Welsh  princes,  wa 
may  safely  conclude  that  Christianity  made  its  way 
into  Wales  as  early  as  into  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  Brka  returned  to  his  native  land,  some  of  bis 
family,  it  is  thou^^t,  staid  behind  and  settled  at 
Rome.  Of  these  Claudia,  mentioned  with  Pudens 
and  Linus,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  31,  is  deemed  to  have  been 
one,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Claudia,  the 
wife  of  Puctens,  mentioned  by  Martial  the  poet,  who 
speaks  of  her  as  a  British  lady  of  extraordinary  vir- 
tue, wit,  and  beauty.  (Epig.  lib.  iv.  13 ;  lib.  xi.  54.) 
Some  have  thought  her  to  w  the  daughter  of  Carac- 
tacus; and  Mr.  Taylor  has  render^  this  his^y 
probable.  (See  Fragment,  No.  608.)  Besides  these 
royal  captives,  Pomponia  Grsecina,  tne  wife  of  Aulus 
PbutiuB,  Claudius's  lieutenant,  and  the  first  Roman 
governor  here,  has  also  been  thougbt  a  Briton  and  a 
Christian,  consequendy  one  of  the  earliest  Britiah 
Christians.  Of  her  Tacitus  saya,  **  An  illustrious 
lady,  married  to  Plautiua,  who  was  honored  with  an 
ovation,  (or  lesser  triumph,)  for  his  victories  in 
Britain,  was  accused  of  having  embraced  a  strange 
foreign  superstition ;  and  her  trial  for  that  crime  waa 
committed  to  her  husband.  He,  according  to  an- 
cient law  and  custom,  convened  her  whole  family 
and  relations ;  and  having  in  their  presence  tried  her 
for  her  life  and  fame,  pronounced  her  irmocent  of 
any  thing  immoral.  Pomponia  lived  [to  a  ipreat 
ase]  many  yean  after  this  trial,  but  always  led  a 
^oomy,  melancholy  kind  of  life."  (AnnaL  lib.  xiiL 
c  dSL)  On  this  it  baa  been  remarked  that  Tacitu% 
no  doubt,  deemed  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Chria* 
tians  gloomy  and  melancholy  f  ana  had  he  been 
called  on  to  deacribe  them,  he  would,  in  all  prober 
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btlity,  bave  repreaented  their  religion  as  a  vile  foreign 
MiperBdtion ;  and  the  sobriety  and  seTerity  of  their 
lives  (abstaining  from  pagan  rites  and  excesses)  as  a 
continual  solitude,  and  intolerable  austerity.  ''It 
was  the  way,**  says  bishop  Stillingfleet,  "  of  the  men 
of  that  time,  such  as  Suetonius  and  Pliny,  as  well  as 
Tacitus,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  a  barbarous  and 
wicked  superstition,  (as  appears  by  their  writings,) 
being  forbidden  b^  their  laws,  whic*n  thej  made  the 
onlv  rule  of  their  religion.**  (Orig.  Bntannicae,  p. 
44.^  This  trial  of  Pomponia  nappened,  it  seems, 
while  Nero  and  Calpumius  Piso  were  consuls ;  [A. 
D.  57.]  after  the  apostle  PauPs  coming  to  Rome  the 
first  time ;  and  therefbre  she  may,  not  unreasonably,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  his  converts.  It  appears 
that  there  were  other  persons  of  distinction  among 
the  aposde's  friends  then  at  Rome ;  for  instance,  those 
of  Caesar's  household,  among  whom  might  be  some 
of  the  British  captives. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  Triades,  that  the  whole 
of  Caractacus^s  fonmy  embraced  Christianity  at 
Rome,  or  even  that  he  himself  did  so ;  but  a  son 
and  a  daughter  of  his  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  his 
fiitber,  as  very  eminent  Christians.  The  name  of 
the  son  was  Cyllin,  (see  Linus,)  and  that  of  the 
daughter  Eigen;  both  classed  among  the  British 
saints.  That  son  is  said  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
Lleurwg,  commonly  called  king  Lucius,  who  gready 
exerted  himself,  at  a  later  peri^,  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  or  at  least  in  Wales,  die  country 
of  his  ancestora,  and  where  he  himself  also  reigned 
by  the  favor  or  permission  of  the  Romans.  Even 
the  famous  king  Arthur  appears  to  be  a  descendant 
of  tiiis  illustrious  family. 

''That  St.  Paul  did  go  to  Britain,  we  may  collect 
from  the  testimony  of^Clemens  Romanus,  Theodo- 
ret,  and  Jerome,  who  relate,  that  after  his  imprison- 
ment he  preached  the  gospel  in  the  tcutem  parts ; 
that  be  brought  salvation  to  the  idandg  Uud  lieintiie 
oceofi,  and  that,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  he  went  to 
the  ulmoit  hovndsof  the  west.  What  was  meant  by 
ihe  west,  and  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  ocean,  we  may 
judge  from  Plutarch,  Eusebius,  and  Nicephorus, 
who  call  the  British  ocean  the  western ;  ana  again 
from  Nicephorus,  who  says,  that  one  of  the  apostles 
went  to  the  extreme  countries  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
the  British  isles,  but  especially  from  the  words  of 
CatuUus,  who  calls  Britain  the  utmost  island  of  the 
west ;  and  from  Theodoret,  who  describes  the  Brit- 
ons as  inhabiting  the  utmost  parts  of  the  west 
Wheu  Clement,  therefore,  says  that  Paul  went  to 
A€  utmost  hounds  of  the  west,  we  do  not  conjecture, 
but  are  sure,  that  he  meant  Britain,  not  only  because 
Britain  was  so  designated,  but  because  Paul  could 
not  have  ^ne  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west 
without  going  to  Britain.  It  is  almost  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  express  testimony  of  Ye- 
nantius  Fortunatus  and  Sophronius,  for  the  aposde's 
journey  to  Britain.  Venantius  Fon.  mioted  by  God- 
win, says,  Sophronius  Patriarcha  IRerosolffmtanus 
dis^Hs  verbis  asierit  Britanniam  nostram  eum  tnvi- 
sisse.**  (Burgess's  Seven  Epochs  of  the  Ancient 
British  Church,  p.  7.) 

There  is  a  force  m  the  expressions  of  Clemens 
Romanus  (1  Epist.  Cor.  cap.  5.)  that  is  seldom  justiy 
appreciated,  inasmuch  as  he  repeats  his  assertion. 
His  words  are,  "  Paul  received  the  reward  of  his 
patience— He  preaehed  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west ; — and  having  taught  the  whole  world  righteous- 
ness, and  for  that  end  travelled  to  the  utmost  bounds 
or  THE  WKST,  ....  he  suffered  martyrdom."   Had 


not  the  writer  been  well  assured  of  his  facts,  he 
would  have  been  contented  with  his  fiz«t  assertion, 
— "he  preached  in  the  west  f  whereas,  he  sreatly 
strengthens  this  assertion  by  repetition  and  addition, 
"  He  travelled  to  the  utmost  bouztds  of  the  west  f 
a  mode  of  expression  rising  gready  in  energy  above 
the  former ;  and  evidentiy  intended  to  mane  out  to 
the  reader  a  determinate,  specific,  and  well-known 
proposition  as  the  object  of  the  phrase.  The  later 
writers  may  be  dispensed  with,  after  this  unequivo- 
cal testimony;  the  more  powerfld  because  inci- 
dental 

In  the  judginent  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  resemblance 
between  the  British  name  ^msystli  and  the  Greek 
Aristobulus  (Rom.  xvi.  10.)  deserves  more  consider- 
ation than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  certain,  he 
remarks,  that  the  formation  of  this  name  [from  the 
Greek]  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  ancient 
British  language ;  it  is  certain,  also,  that  the  apostle 
does  not  salute  Aristobulus  himseU\  personally  and 
directly,  but  those  related  to  him.  It  is  not  absolute- 
Iv  clear  that  Aristobulus  was  a  Christian,  any  more 
than  Narcissus,  mentioned  in  the  same  manner,  in 
the  following  verse,  who  is  by  some  thought  to  have 
been  the  emperor's  fteed-man,  and  dead  some  time 
before  the  date  of  this  episde.  We  may,  however, 
observe  a  difierence,  if  we  attend  closely  to  the  pur- 
port of  the  phrase  used.  The  apostle  salutes  so 
many  (restrictively)  of  those  attached  to  Narcissus 
as  were  in  tiie  Lord ;  therefore,  some  were  hot  in 
the  Lord ;  but  he  uses  no  such  restriction  concern- 
ing Aristobulus's  family,  but  salutes  them  generally ; 
therefore,  they  were  aU  in  the  Lord ;  and  me  proba- 
bility may  pass  for  nothing  less  than  certainty,  that 
where  all  tne  ftunily  was  Christian,  the  head  of  the 
family  was  so,  especially  and  primarily.  The  ex- 
pression employed  by  the  aposde  implies,  further, 
that  Aristobulus  was  not  at  Rome  when  this  epistle 
was  composed,  or  when  it  was  expected  to  reach 
that  cubital;  and  if, as  is  customary,  we  date  it  A.  D. 
58  or  59,  it  reduces  within  narrow  limits  the  ques- 
tion whether  Aristobulus  accompanied  Br&n  to 
Britain.  If  Br&n  were  sent  to  Rome  A.  D.  52,  and 
kept  there  seven  years,  we  are  brought  to  A.  D.  59, 
for  the  time  of  his  release.  It  was  very  late  in  58^ 
or  early  in  59,  when  Paul  sent  off  bis  Episde  to  the 
Romans ;  it  appears  by  the  breaks  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, that  be  laid  it  aside,  and  resumed  it,  seyeral 
times,  and  that  he  retained  it  to  the  moment  of  his 

tor  its]  departure  from  Corinth,  where  it  was  written, 
f,  then,  Paul  had,  at  this  time,  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tention of  Aristobulus  to  quit  Rome  for  Britain,  or 
of  his  having  actually  done  so,  very  laiehfy  his  mode 
of  expression  is  accounted  for,  correctiy  and  com* 
pletely. 

It  further  appears  (see  Aeistobulus)  that  the 
Greeks  say,  this  preacher  "  was  sent  into  England, 
where  he  labored  very  much^  made  many  converts^  ana 
at  Uut  died,**  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Greeks 
should  have  known  any  thing  about  the  British  Tri* 
ades ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Triades  should 
have  known  any  thing  about  the  Greeks,  these  wit- 
nesses appear  to  be  not  only  vety  distant,  but  per- 
fecdy  distinct  and  independent ;  their  combined  tes- 
timony, therefore,  is  the  more  corroborative,  and  the 
more  striking.  And  it  may  now  be  asserted,  with 
the  utmost  appearance  of  truth,  that  whoever  were 
employed  in  introducing  Christianity  into  Britain, 
Aristobulus  was  one  of  the  earliest  mismonaries,  and 
under  the  royal  protection  of  the  Silurian  princes. 
We  are  enabled  also  by  this  statement  to  expudn  and 
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to  Toriiy  the  words  of  Tertullian,  which  some  have 
contidered  m  a  mere  flouriah  of  rhetoric,  Briiantuh 
rum  mau€89a  MomanU  looa^  C^aitto  veto  aubdUa. 
Places  in  Britain^  which  were  inacceesible  to  the 
Roman  arms,  might,  neyertheless,  be  subdued  to 
Chriat,  in  Wales,  where,  amid  the  recesses  and  re- 
treats furnished  by  the  mountains,  there  were,  no 
doubt,  many  who  had  fled,  after  the  capture  of  Ca- 
rsctacua,  and  who  there  continued  to  resist  the  Ro- 
mans. In  &ct,  Ostorius,  who  had  taken  Caractacus 
captive,  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  the  succeeding 
war;  Manlius  Valena,  with  a  legion  of  Romans, 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Britons,  and  the 
war  continued  with  various  success.  Nero  even  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  withdrawing  his  army  from 
Britain,  says  Suetonius.  In  A.  I).  68,  Petronius 
TurpilhanuB  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Britain ; 
who,  says  Tacitus,  *<gave  the  name  of  peace  to  his 
own  inactivity,  and,  having  composed  former  disturb- 
ances, attempted  nothing  further.*'  Is  it  impossible 
that  this  inactivity,  during  three  years,  should  be 
the  result  of  the  return  of  the  principal  royal  Brit- 
ons to  their  homes? — ^Britain  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ves- 
pttuan  in  A.  D.  71,  and  to  Agricola  in  A.  D.  78.  By 
this  time,  we  may  safely  say  with  the  Greeks,  that 
•^nstobului  had  made  many  eanoerU  in  Britain*  We 
may  now  also  attach  a  stronser  sense  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Theodoret,  who  recKons  Graul  and  Britain 
among  ike  di$twU$  t^f  the  tent-maker.  For,  say  the 
Grreeks,  Aristotiulus  ^^was  brother  to  Baraabss, — 
was  ordained  by  Barnabas,  or  by  Paul,  wham  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  tmd»  f^  so  that  the  Britons,  converted 
by  Aristobulus,  might  with  propriety  be  called  the 
ducwlet  of  Paid^  even  if  that  apostie  never  set  foot 
in  Britain.  But  it  will  be  acknowledged,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  Paul  did  follow  Aristobulus,  and 
confirm  his  converts  in  Britain,  the  comfort  of  his 
viait  was  greatlv  increased,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
prolonged  residonce  was  greatly  diminiBhed,  by  the 
previous  success  of  his  disciple.  Might  he  come 
during  the  peaceful  government  of  Petronius  Tur- 
pilltanus  ? 

But  we  may  adopt  a  chronolosy  still  more  con- 
venient ;  for  it  appears  that  Ostonus  arrived  as  gov- 
ernor in  Britain,  A.  D.  50,  and  immediatelv  opened 
a  winter  campaign  against  the  Britons.  Allowing  a 
proportionate  time  for  the  events  of  war,  as  urged  by 
this  active  general,  Caractacus  raight  be  sent  prisoner 
to  Rome  in  A.  D.  51,  instead  of  A.  D.  52,  which 
would  give  the  following  dates : 

A.  D. 

Aulus  Plautius  ffovemor  in  Britain 43 

Bran  and  CaFsaoc  at  Rome 51 

BrAn  liberated  after  7  years'  captivity       ...    58 
Paul  writes  to  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  58,  or 
early  in  59 ;  Aristobulus  gone  from  Rome  to 
Britain   with    BrAn,  at  the  date  of  Paul's 
letter. 

Paul  visits  Britain 63 

The  apostle  mentions  sundry  British  Christians, 
rcsidinj^  at  Rome,  when  writing  to  Timothy. 
Had  Timothy  a,  personal  acquaintance  with 
them  ?  It  shoula  appear  so,  from  the  tenor 
and  mode  of  the  salutation 65  or  66 

Tlius  we  have  seen  that  to  the  extent  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  either  the  records 
of  the  New  Testament  expressly  affirm,  or  very 
credible  testimony  leads  us  to  bebeve,  tiiat  the  gos- 
pel quickly  communicated   its  salutarv  influence; 
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and  so  ftr 
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ftilfilment  of  its  prophecie^  and  the  general  estab* 
lishment  of  its  truth.  If  it  be  aaked,  whethw  the 
parts  thus  fitvored  have  not  loet  their  first  faith,  we 
confess  that  the  charge  implied  in  the  question  is 
too  true ;  nevertheless,  they  seem  in  general  to  have 
retained  some  tincture  at  least  of  the  principles  they 
had  unbibed ;  and,  though  gready  debased  by  error, 
or  discouraged  by  oppression,  yet  the  ftith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  in  countries  remote  firom  its  origin,  is 
professed,  is  retained,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  disad- 
vantages, and  notwithstanding  a  thousand  oppositions, 
secular  or  religious,  national  or  local.  May  the 
happy  time  soon  come,  when  no  doubt  shall  remain 
whether  the  most  distant  nations  have  or  have  not 
been  favored  with  the  gospel ;  but  when  evident  and 
notorious  fkcts  shall  ju^ify  an  appeal  in  proof  of  that 
felicity;  and  the  whole  earth  shall  acknowledge 
that  *'the  Lord  is  One,  and  his  name  One,  from 
the  rismg  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same!" 

CHRONICLES,  Books  of.  This  name  is  given 
to  two  historical  books  of  Scripture,  which  the  He- 
brews call  Dibri'hmfdmimf  [Word»  of  Doyv,  i.  e.  Di- 
aries, or  Journals,)  and  make  but  one  booiK  of  them. 
They  are  called  in  the  LXX  Poro/tjpomena,  {jSkxngu 
emttted^)  as  if  they  were  a  supplement  of  what  had 
been  omitted,  or  too  much  abridged,  in  the  other 
historical  books.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  are  the  records,  or  books  of  the  acts  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  so  often  referred  to. 
Those  were  the  original  memoirs,  and  the  Chroni- 
cles make  long  extracts  ftova  them.  The  Hebrews 
ascribe  the  Chronicles  to  Ezra,  after  the  return  fit>m 
the  captivity,  assisted  by  Zcchariah  and  Haggai.  But 
if  there  be  some  things  which  seem  to  determine  for 
Ezra  as  the  author,  others  seem  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. (1.)  The  author  continues  the  genealogy  of 
Zerubbabel  down  to  the  twelfth  generation ;  but 
Ezra  did  not  live  late  enough  for  that.  (2.)  In  seve- 
ral places  he  supposes  the  uings  which  he  mentions 
to  be  then  in  the  same  condition  as  they  had  for- 
merly been,  for  example,  before  Solomon,  and  before 
the  captivi^,  2  Chron.  v.  9,  and  1  Kings  viii.  8.  (See 
also  1  Chron.  iv.  41,  43;  v.  22,  26;  2  Chron.  vuL  8, 
and  xxi.  10.)  (3.).  The  writer  of  these  books  was 
neither  a  contemporary  nor  an  original  writer ;  but 
a  compiler  and  abridger.  He  had  before  him  ancient 
memoirs,  genealogies,  annals,  registers,  and  other 
pieces,  which  he  often  quotes  or  abridges.  It  seems 
that  the  chief  design  or  the  author  was  to  exhibit 
correcdy  the  genealogies,  the  rank,  the  ftmctiona, 
and  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites ;  that,  after 
the  captivity,  they  might  more  easily  resume  their 
proper  ranlis,  and  reassumo  their  ministries.  He  had 
also  in  view  to  show  how  the  lands  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  families  before  the  captivity ;  that 
subsequentiy  each  tribe,  so  far  as  was  possible,  mif^t 
obtain  the  ancient  inheritance  of  their  ftthers.    He 

Quotes  old  records  by  the  name  of  onctenf  tikuigv,  1 
Ihron.  iv.  22.  He  recites/otir  *«wnrf  ivOs ,  or  num- 
borings  of  the  people ;  one  taken  in  the  time  of  David, 
a  second  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  a  third  in  the  time 
of  Jotham,  and  the  fourth  in  the  time  of  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes.  He  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  numbera 
taken  by  order  of  king  David,  and  which  Joab  did  not 
finish.  Jerome  truly  observes,  that  these  books  contain 
a  very  great  number  of  things  important  for  the  expli- 
cation of  Scripture ;  that  all  the  scriptural  traditions  are 
contained  in  them ;  and  that  it  is  deceiving  oursalTea  to 
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imagine  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  holy  books, 
if  we  are  ignorant  of  these.  Also,  that  in  the  Chron- 
icles we  may  find  the  soludon  of  a  great  number  of 
questions  that  concern  the  gospel. 

There  are  many  variations,  as  well  in  facts  as  in 
dates,  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  the  Chroni- 
cles, which  are  to  be  explained  and  reconciled, 
chiefly  on  the  principle,  that  the  latter  are  aupvU- 
menulry  to  the  former ;  not  forgetting  that  the  lan- 
guage was  slightly  varied  from  what  it  had  been ; 
mat  various  places  had  received  new  names,  or  had 
undergone  sundnr  vicissitudes;  that  certain  things 
were  now  better  known  to  the  returned  Jews,  under 
other  appellations  than  what  they  formerly  had  been 
distinguished  by ;  and  that,  from  the  materials  before 
him,  which  often  were  not  the  same  as  those  used 
by  the  abridgers  of  the  histories  of  the  kings,  the 
author  takes  those  passages  which  seemed  to  him 
best  adapted  to  liis  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote.  It  must  be  considered,  too, 
that  he  often  elucidates  obsolete  and  ambiguous 
words,  in  former  books,  by  a  different  mode  of  spell- 
ing them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words  used ; 
even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseolosy  of 
narration,  which  he  sometimes  does.  The  first  book 
contains  a  recapitulation  of  sacred  history,  by  gene- 
alogies, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
deioh  of  David,  A.  M.  2289.  The  second  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  without  those 
of  Israel,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon only,  A.  M.  2290,  to  the  return  from  Uie  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon,  A.  M.  3468. 

CHRONOLOGY  is  the  science  of  computing 
and  adjusting  periods  of  time,  and  is,  necessarily,  of 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to  Scripture  his- 
tory.   See  Time. 

The  chronolop^r  adopted  by  the  English  transla- 
tors, and  placed  m  the  margin  of  the  larger  Bibles, 
is  that  of  the  Masoretic,  or  common  Hebrew  text ; 
but  of  the  authenticity  of  this,  strong  doubts  are  en- 
tertained by  the  best  biblical  critics.  Compared  with 
the  more  extended  chronology  of  die  Septuagint,  it 
is  of  modem  adoption ;  the  venerable  Bede,  who 
flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  having  been  the  first 
Christian  writer  wno  manifested  a  predilection  for 
it  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  prior  to  the 
reibrmadon,  the  views  of  the  celebrated  monk  of 
Durham  had  made  but  little  progress  among  the 
clergy,  and  that  when  Luther  roui^  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  errors  of  the  ancient  communion, 
the  authority  of  the  Greek,  version  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  primitive  writers  were  still 
found  to  regulate  all  the  calculations  concerning  die 
age  of  the  world.  In  the  warmth  of  the  contro- 
versy which  ensued,  the  more  rigid  Protestants  were 
induced  to  rank  among  the  corruptions  of  the  west- 
em  church,  the  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, of  the  Seventy,  and  of  Josephus ;  and  with- 
out taking  time  or  pains  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
their  opinion,  they  resolutely  pronounced  that  the 
numbers  of  the  orig^al  text  were  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  eaxy  version ;  and  forthwith  oestowed 
the  weiffht  of  their  authority  upon  the  Jewish 
side  of  tne  question,  and  opposea  that  which  the 
Christians  had  maintained  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 

The  chief  difference  between  these  two  schemes 
of  chronology,  is  found  in  those  periods  which  ex- 
tend firom  the  creation  to  the  dduge,  and  from  thence 
to  the  hirtk  qf  Abraham,  According  to  the  Hebrew 
eomputation,  the  number  of  years  comprised  in  the 


firstperiod,  amounts  only  to  1656 ;  and  the  second 
to  2S^.  But  in  the  SMduarint,  the  numbers  respect- 
ively are  2262  and  10/2 ;  tiius  extending  the  interval 
between  the  creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  Grom 
4000  to  nearly  6000  years.  These  variations  have 
not  yet  been  satisfiictorily  accounted  for,  but  much 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  labo- 
rious investigations  of  Hayes,  Jackson,  and  Hales ; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  give  a  somewhat  increased 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  larger  computations  of 
the  Septuagint   . 

Ages  op  the  World. — ^The  time  preceding  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  has  generaUy  been  divided  into 
six  ages:  (1.)  from  the  begitming  of  the  worid  to  the 
deluge,  comprehending  1656  years;  (2.)  from  the 
deluge  to  Abraham's  entering  the  land  of  promise, 
in  A.  M.  2082,  comprehendmg  426  years ;  (3.)  Grom 
Abraham's  entrance  of  the  promised  land,  to  the 
exodus,  A.  M.  2513,  comprehending  431  years ;  (4.) 
firom  the  exodus  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple  by 
Solomon,  A.  M.  2992,  comprehending  479  years; 
(5.)  fi-om  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  the  Babv- 
lonish  captivity,  in  A.  M.  3416,  comprehending  424 
years ;  (6.)  firom  the  captivity  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
A.  M»  4000,  the  fourth  year  before  the  vulgar  era, 
or  A.  D.  comprehending  584  years. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  different  systems  of 
ancient  and  modem  chronologers,  concerning  the 
years  of  d^e  world.  Those  who  would  study  these 
mattera,  must  consult  those  authors  who  have  ex- 
pressly treated  the  subject  We  have  followed  Usher 
m  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  some 
trifling  differences  only ;  and  amons  the  ^pendices 
is  a  Cnronological  Table,  ^th  the  dates  inserted  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hales. 

CHRYSOLITE,  a  precious  stone,  probably  the 
tenth  on  the  high-priest's  pectoral ;  beanng  the  name 
of  Zebulun,  ExcmI.  xxviii.  20;  xxxix«  19.  It  is 
transparent,  the  color  of  gold,  with  a  mixture  of 
green,  which  displays  a  fine  lustre.  The  Hebrew 
vvff'v\  (tarshish)  is  translated  by  the  LXX,  and  by  Je- 
rome, sometimes,  carbuncle;  by  the  rabbins,  bery^; 
it  was  the  seventh  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Rev.  xxi.  20.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  topaz  of  die 
modems. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,  die  tendi  of  those  precious 
stones  which  adorned  the  foundation  of  the  heaven- 
ly Jeruenlem;  its  color  was  green,  inclining  to 
sold,  as  its  name  imports.  Rev.  xxi.  20.  See  Rees' 
Cyclop. 

CHUB,  a  word  which  occurs  onljr  in  Ezek.  xxx. 
5.  and  probably  signifies  the  Cubians,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  Mareotis.  Bochart  takes  it  to  be 
Paliurus,  a  city  in  Marmorica,  because  the  Syriac 
word  denotes  paliurus,  a  sort  of  thorn.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  southern  country,  firom  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  mentioned  with  Egvpt  and  Cush. 

CHUN,  a  city  of  Syria,  conquered  by  David,  1 
Chron.  xviii.  8.  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  viii.  8, 
it  is  called  Berothai,  (which  see,)  i.  e.  [urobably  Be- 
rytu8,  now  Beirout. 

CHURCH.  The  Greek  word  l»xii»>ia  signifies 
an  cLssembly,  whether  common  or  religious ;  it  is 
taken,  (1.)  for  the  place  where  an  assembly  is  held ; 
(2.)  for  the  persons  assembled.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  generally  denotes  a  congregation  of  believen. 
By  the  church  is  sometimes  meant  the  faithful  who 
have  preserved  the  true  religion  firom  the  beginninff, 
and  will  preserve  it  The  history  of  this  church  is 
narrated  by  Moses,  fit>m  the  beginning  to  his  time ; 
from  Moses  to  Christ,  we  have  the  sacred  writinga 
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of  th«  Hebrews.  Moses  is  our  guide  from  Shem  to 
Abraham,  but  he  does  not  inform  us  whether  the 
true  reliffion  were  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
Ham  and  Japheth  ;  nor  how  long  it  subsisted  among 
them.  We  see,  that  Abraham's  ancestors  wonhipped 
idols  in  Chaldea,  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  not  entirely 
banished  out  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  when  Abra- 
ham came  thither ;  for  the  king  or  Egypt  feared 
God,  (Gen.  xii.  17 ;  xx.  3.)  and  had  great  abhorrence 
of  fltn.  Abraham  imagined,  that  there  were  at  least 
ten  or  twenty  righteous  persons  in  Sodom,  (Gen.  xviiL 
23, 24,  25^  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham, by  Ha^  and  Keturah,  for  some  time  pre- 
served the  fiuth  which  they  had  received  from  their 
father.  Job,  who  was  of  Esau's  posterity,  and  his 
friends,  knew  the  Lord,  and  the  Ammonites  and  Mo- 
abites,  who  descended  from  Lot,  did  not,  probablyi 
fall  immediately  into  idolatry.  The  Ishmaelites, 
sons  of  Hagar  and  Abraham,  value  themselves  on 
having  always  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  having  extended  the  knowledge  of  him  in 
Arabia,  as  Isaac  did  in  Palestine ;  but  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  long  before, 
they  had  forsaken  the  true   faith.      See    Chbis- 

TlAIflTT. 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM,  king  of  Mesopota- 
mia,  oppressed  the  Israelites  eight  years ;  from  A. 
xM.  2591,  to  2599,  Judges  iii.  6,  9, 10. 

CHUZA,  stemrd  to  Herod  Agrippa,  and  husband 
of  Joanna,  Luke  viii.  3. 

CIUCIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  the  north  of  Cyprus,  south  or  mount  Tau- 
rus, and  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  capital  waa 
Tarsus.  A  synagogue  of  this  province  is  mentioned. 
Acts  vi.  9,  and  as  Paul  was  or  this  country,  and  of  a 
city  so  considerable  as  Tarsus,  it  may  be  thought  that 
he  was  also  of  this  synagogue ;  so  that  it  is  probable 
he  was  one  of  those  who  nM  been  disputing  with  Ste- 
phen, and  were  overcome  by  the  arguments  of  that 
proto-martvr.    See  Tarsus. 

CINNAMON,  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  per- 
fumed oU  with  which  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels 
were  anointed,  Exod.  xxx.  23.  The  cinnamomum  is 
a  slirub,  the  bark  of  which  has  a  fine  scent ;  several 
of  the  modems  confound  it  with  the  cinnanum-tree^ 
and  eas$ia  aramaUcai  but  others  distinguish  three 
Hpecies.  It  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  dnna- 
jnomum  spoken  of  so  confusedly  by  the  ancients,  is 
our  cinnamon ;  it  is  a  lonff,  thin  bark  of  a  tree,  rolled 
up,  of  a  dark  red  color,  of  a  poignant  taste,  aromatic, 
and  very  agreeable.  The  finest  description  comes 
from  Ceylon ;  but  there  mi^ht  formerly  have  been 
cinnamon  in  Arabia,  or  Ethiopia ;  or  it  might  be  im- 
ported then  into  E^pt,  Arabui,  &c.  as  it  is  now  into 
Europe ;  so  that  it  might  come  originally  from 
Ceylon. 

CINNERETH,  or  CxHxaoTB,  or  CiNifxaoTB,  a 
city  of  Naphtali,  south  of  which  lay  a  great  valley  or 

Jliun,  whicii  reached  to  the  Dead  sea, all  alon^  the  river 
ordan.  Josh.  xix.  35.  Many  believe,  and  with  prober 
bility,  that  Ciimereth  was  the  same  as  Tiberias ;  fon 
as  the  lake  of  Qennesareth  (in  Hebrew,  the  lake  of^ 
Cinnereth)  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  Tiberias,  it 
seems  reason^le  that  Cinnereth  and  Tiberias  should 
also  be  the  same  city,  DeuL  ilL  17.  See  Tibe&ias, 
and  GxNfncsARETH. 

CIRCUMCISION,  a  Latin  term,  mmfy'm^^  'to 
cat  around,'  because  the  Jews,  in  circumcising 
tfa«r  chiMren,  cut  off^  after  this  manner,  die  litde 
skin  which  fyram  the  prepuce.   God  enjoined  Abra- 


ham to  use  circumcisioni  as  a  sign  of  bis  covenant ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  the  patriarch,  at  ninor 
ty-mne  years  of  affe,  was  circumcised,  as  also  his 
son  Ishmael,  and  all  the  males  of  his  property.  Gen. 
xvii.  10.  God  repeated  the  precept  to  Moses ;  and 
ordered  that  all  who  intendea  to  partake  of  the  pas- 
chal sacrifice  should  receive  circumcision ;  and  that 
this  rite  should  be  performed  on  children  on  the 
eighth  day  after  their  birth.  The  Jews  have  always 
b^n  very  exact  in  observing  this  ceremony,  and  it 

3)pear8  that  they  did  not  neglect  it  when  in  Egypt» 
ut  Moses,  while  in  Midian,  with  Jethro,  his  fiither- 
in-law,  did  not  circumcise  his  two  sons  bom  in  that 
countiT ;  and  during  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  their  children  were  not  circumcised ; 
probably  by  reason  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
might  have  been  exposed  in  sudden  removals,  &c. 
.because  of  their  unsettled  state,  and  manner  of  life. 

The  law  mentions  nothing  of  the  minister,  or  the 
instrument,  of  circumcision;  which  were  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  people.  They  generally  used 
a  knife  or  razor,  or  sharp  stone,  Exod.  iv.  25; 
Josh.  V.  3. 

The  ceremonies  observed  in  circumcision  are 
particularly  described  by  Leo  of  Modena,  (cap. 
viiL)  and  may  also  be  seen  in  Allen's  Modem  Ju- 
daism. 

The  Arabians,  Saracens,  and  Ishmaelites,  who,  as 
well  as  the  Hebrews,  sprung  firom  Abraham,  prac- 
tised circumcision,  but  not  as  an  essential  nte  to 
which  they  were  boimd,  on  pain  of  being  cut  off 
fiom  their  people.  Circumcision  was  introduced 
wi^  the  law  of  Moses  among  the  Samaritans.  Cuthe- 
ans,  and  Idumeans.  Those  who  assert  that  the 
Phcenicians  were  circumcised,  mean  probably  the 
Samaritans ;  for  we  know,  from  other  authority,  that 
the  Phosnicians  did  not  observe  this  ceremony.  As 
to  the  Egyptians,  circumcision  never  was  of  general 
and  indispensable  obligation  on  the  whole  nation; 
certain  priests  only,  and  particular  profesnons,  were 
obli^d  to  submit  to  it 

Circumcision  is  never  repeated.  When  the  Jews 
admitted  a  proselyte  of  another  nation,  if  he  had 
received  circumcision,  (concmon^  they  were  satisfied 
vrith  drawing  some  drops  of  blood  from  the  part 
usually  circumcised ;  wmch  blood  was  called  "  the 
blood  of  the  covenant" 

The  Jews  esteemed  the  foreskin  or  uncircumcision 
as  a  very  great  impurity  ;  and  the  greatest  ofience 
they  could  receive  was  to  be  called  **  uncircumcised." 
Paul  (Rom.  ii.  26.)  frequently  mentions  the  Gentiles 
under  this  term  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  whom  he 
names  **  circumcision.  He  also  alludes  to  an  im- 
perfect mode  of  circumcision,  or  a  partial  removal 
of  ^e  foreskin,  which  apparently  was  practised  by 
the  Edomites,  Egyptians,  &c.  This  he  calls  con- 
eision;  and  associates  those  who  practised  it  with 
dogs,  Phil.  iii.  2.  He  probably  here  turns  the  appli- 
cation of  Jewish  terms  of  contempt  and  ridicule 
against  the  Jews  themselves. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  that  uncircumcision  wss  unclean  and  dis- 
honorable, but  circumcision^  the  contrary ;  they 
sometimes  use  the  word  uncireumciiion  in  a  figure^ 
tive  sense,  to  signify  somethinff  impure,  superfluous, 
useless,  and  daogerous :  e.  gr.  Moses  says  of  himself 
he  is  «<  of  uncircumcised  lips,"  (Exod.  vi  12,  30. 
that  is,  he  had  an  impediment  m  his  speech.  Jera 
miah  (vi.  10.)  says  of  the  Jevrs,  they  had  '^  uncirctim- 
cised  ears,"  that  is,  diey  would  not  huur  instructioB« 
He  exhorts  them(ehap.iT«  4 ;  is.  2S.)  to  '^dreumeiee 
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dieir  heartB;"  literally,  to  take  away  the  fbreakiiiB  of 
their  hearts;  to  be  tractable  and  attentive.  Moaes 
inveighs  against  the  uncircumcised  hearts  of  the 
Jews,  who  would  not  obey  the  Lord ;  and  we  have 
similar  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  Stephen 
reproaches  ^e  Jews  with  the  hardness  of  their  heart, 
and  their  indocility,  Acts  vii.  51. 

Jews  who  renounced  Judaism,  sometimes  endeav- 
ored to  erase  the  mark  of  circumcision:  ''They 
made  themselves  uncircumcised,  and  forsook  the 
holy  covenant,**  1  Mac.  i.  15.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Isrtielites  in  the  wilderness  had  done  so, 
which  obliged  Joshua  to  circumcise  them  a  second 
time.  Josh.  v.  2.  Under  the  persecutions  of  the 
Romans,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  many 
Jews  were  guilty  of  this ;  and  it  seems  as  'if  Paid 
alluded  to  the  same  thing,  1  Cor.  vii.  18. 

CIRCUMSPECT,  cautious,  seriously  attentive  to 
every  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  very 
careful  not  to  cast  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
others,  Exod.  xxiii.  13 ;  Eph.  v.  15. 

CISLEU,  the  ninth  month  in  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  and  the  third  in  the  civil,  or  political,  year  of 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  supposed  to  answer  nearly  to 
our  November,  O.  S.  See  Chisleu,  and  Jewish 
Calbndaiu 

CISTERN.  There  were  cisterns  throughout 
Palestine,  in  cities  and  in  private  houses.  As  the 
cities  were  mosdy  built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains 
fidl  in  Judea  at  two  seasons  only,  (spring  and  au- 
tumn,) people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  m  vessels. 
There  are  cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions,  at  this 
day,  in  Palestine.  Two  hours  distant  from  Bethle- 
hem are  the  cisterns  or  pools  of  Solomon.  They  are 
three  in  number,  situated  in  the  sloping  hollow  of  a 
mountain,  one  above  another ;  so  that  the  waters  of  the 
uppermost  descend  into  the  second,  and  those  of  the 
second  descend  into  the  third.  The  breadth  is  near- 
ly the  same  in  all,  between  eighty  and  ninety  paces, 
but  the  length  varies.  The  first  is  about  160  paces  lonff; 
the  second  200 ;  the  third  220.  These  pools  formerty 
supplied  the  town  of  Bethlehem  and  the  citv  of  Je- 
rusalem with  water.  Wells  and  cisterns,  fountains 
and  springs,  are  seldom  distinguished  accurately  in 
Scripture.  Worldly  enjoyments  are  called  **  broken 
cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water,**  (Jer.  ii.  13.)  from 
their  unsatisfying  and  un8tabl4>»  nature.  (See  Mod. 
Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  165.) 

[Dr.  Jowett  says:  (Chr.  Res.  in  Syria,  p.  225.] 
**  With  re^^ard  to  water,  some  parts  of  the  Holy  Lana 
appeared,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
to  labor  under  great  privation.  Yet  even  in  this  re- 
ipect  art  might  fhmish  a  remedy,  in  the  tanks  and 
cisterns,  which  a  littie  industry  would  form  and  pre- 
serve. The  cities  and  villages  have  such  supphes ; 
and  in  every  stage  of  seven  or  eight  hours,  there  are 
usually  found,  once  or  twice,  at  least,  cisterns  or 
muddy  wells.  In  some  places,  a  person  at  the  well 
claimed  payment  for  the  water,  which  he  drew  for 
us  and  our  animals ;  but  this  was  probably  an  impo- 
sition, although  by  us  willingly  paid."    R. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE,  see  Refuge. 

CITRON,  see  Apple. 

CLAUDA,  a  small  island  towards  the  south-west 
of  Crete,  Acts  xxviL  16. 

CLAUDIA,  a  Roman  ladv  converted  by  Paul,  2 
Tim.  iv.  21.  BoLie  think  she  was  the  wife  of  Pu- 
dens,  who  is  named  immediately  before  her ;  others 
conjecture,  that  she  was  a  British  lady,  sister  of  Li> 
nus.    Bee  CRfttSTUBriTT. 

I.  CLAUDIUS,  the  emperor  o^Rome,  ittMtioned 


in  the  New  Testament,  succeeded  Caius  Cafigula, 
A.  D.  41,  and  reigned  upwards  of  thirteen  years. 
He  gave  to  Agrippa  all  Judea ;  and  to  his  brother 
Herod,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis.  He  terminated  the 
dispute  between  the  Jews  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria,  confirming  the  former  in  the  freedom  of 
that  citv,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and 
laws ;  but  not  permitting  them  to  hold  assemblies  at 
Rome.  Agrippa  dying  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius, 
A.  D.  44,  the  emperor  again  reduced  Judea  into  a  prov- 
ince, and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  governor.  About 
this  time  happened  the  famine,  as  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Agabus,  (Acts  xi.  28, 29,  90.)  and  at  the  same 
period,  Herod,  lung  of  Chalcis,  obtained  from  the 
emperor  the  authority,  over  the  temple,  and  the 
money  consecrated  to  €k>d,  with  a  power  of  depos- 
ing and  establishing  the  high-priests.  In  the  nmth 
year  of  Claudius,  (A.  D.  49.)  he  published  an  order, 
expelling  all  Jews  from  Rome,  (Acts  xviii.  2.)  and 
it  18  probable  that  the  Christians,  being  confounded 
with  the  Jevms,  were  banished  likewise.  Suetonius 
plainly  intimates  this,  when  he  says  that  Claudius  ex- 
peUed  the  Jews,  by  reason  of  the  continual  disturb- 
ances excited  by  them,  at  the  instigation  of  Chres- 
tus : — an  ancient  way  of  spelling  the  title  of  Christ 
Claudius  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Nero. 

II.  CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS,  tribune  of  tiie  Roman 
troops,  which  kept  guard  at  the  temple  of  Jeruaalem. 
Observing  the  tumult  raised  on  account  of  Paul, 
whom  the  Jews  had  seized,  and  desimed  to  mur- 
der, he  rescued  him,  and  (Acts  xxi.  ^ ;  xxiii.  31.) 
carried  him  to  fort  Antonia,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
guarded  to  Caesarea. 

in.  CLAUDIUS  FELIX,  successor  of  Cumanus 
in  the  government  of  Judea,  and  husband  of  Drusil- 
la,  sister  of  Agrippa  the  younger.  Felix  sent  to 
Rome  Eleazer,  son  of  Dinseus,  captain  of  a  band  of 
i-obbers,  who  had  committed  great  ravages  in  Pales- 
tine ;  he  procured  the  death  of  Jonatlum,  the  high- 
priest,  who  occasionally  represented  his  duty  to  him, 
with  great  fiieedom,  and  defeated  a  body  of  3000 
men,  which  an  Egyptian,  a  false  prophet,  had  aasem- 
bled  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Paul  being  brought  to 
Csesarea,  Felix  treated  him  ^eU,  permitted  his 
friends  to  see  him,  and  to  render  him  services,  hoping 
he  would  procure  his  redemption  by  a  sura  of 
money.  Acts  xxiii.  Felix,  with  his  wife  Drusil- 
la,  who  was  a  Jewess,  having  desired  Paul  to  explain 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostie  spoke  with 
his  usual  boldness,  and  discoursed  to  them  concern- 
ing justice,  chastityr,  and  the  last  judgment  Felix, 
being  terrified,  remanded  the  aposde  to  his  confine- 
ment, and  detained  him  two  years  at  Ceaarea,  to 
oblige  the  Jews.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome,  A.  D. 
60,  and  was  succeeded  by  Portius  Festus.  ( Joaeph. 
Ant.  1.  XX.  c.  7.) 

CLAY,  a  substance  fi^uentiy  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  universally  known.  It  was  formerly  uaed 
in  the  East,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  for  sealing.  Norden 
and  Pococke  both  observe  that  the  inspectors  of  the 
granaries  in  Egypt,  after  having  dosed  the  door,  put 
meir  seal  upon  a  handfhl  of  clay,  with  which  tbeT 
cover  the  lock.  This  may  tend  to  explain  Job 
xxxviiL  14,  where  the  earth  is  represented  as  aaaom- 
ing  ^rm  and  imagery  firom  the  bru^hmeas  of  die 
rising  sun,  as  rude  clay  receives  a  ngure  from  the 
impression  of  a  signet. 

CLEAN,  CLEANSfi,  see  PvatricATioira,  and 
also  AimiAt.8. 

CLEMENT,  whMe  name  is  in  the  Book  of  Lift^ 
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I%iL  It.  3.  Most  interpreten  conclude  that  this  m 
the  same  Clement  who  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  commonly  call^  Clemens 
Romanus. 

The  church  at  Corinth  having  been  disturbed  by 
divisions,  Clement  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  was  so  much  esteemed  bv  the  ancients,  that 
they  read  it  publicly  in  many  churches.  It  is  still 
extant,  and  some  have  inclined  to  rank  it  among  the 
canonical  writings.  We  have  no  authentic  accounts 
of  what  occurred  to  Clement  during  tlie  persecution 
of  Domitian ;  we  are  assured,  that  he  lived  to  the 
third  year  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  100. 

CLEOPAS,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Epipha- 
nius,  was  brother  of  Joseph,  both  being  sons  or  Ja- 
cob. He  is  probably  the  same  person  with  AiiPHEUs, 
which  see.  He  was  the  father  of  Simeon,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  of  James  the  Less,  of  Jude,  and  of  Joseph, 
or  Joses.  Cleopas  married  Mary,  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  so  that  he  was  uncle  to  Jesus  Christ.  He,  bis 
wife,  and  sons,  were  disciples  of  Christ ;  but  Cleopas 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  what  Jesus  had  so 
often  told  his  disciples,  that  it  was  expedient  he 
should  die,  and  return  to  the  Father.  Having  beheld 
our  Saviour  expire  on  the  cross,  he  lost  all  hope  of 
seeing  the  kingdom  of  Cod  established  by  him  on 
earth ;  but  foing  to  Emmaus  with  another  disciple, 
they  were  joiuM  by  our  Lord,  who  accompanied 
them,  and  on  his  breaking  bread  they  recognized 
him,  Luke  xxiv.  13,  to  end. 

L  CLEOPATRA,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Egypt.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  princess  is 
described  in  Dan.  xi.  17,  under  the  title  *'  Daughter 
of  Women." 

n.  CLEOPATRA,  daughter  of  the  above  Cleopa- 
tra and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  She  married  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  her  own  orother ;  and  is  mentioned  Es- 
ther xL  1.  Jipoe. 

III.  CLEOPATRA,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor, and  the  latter  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alex- 
ander Balas,  king  of  Syria,  then  to  Antiochus  Side- 
tcs;  and  a.fterwards  to  Demetrius  Nicanor.  She 
is  named  in  Mac.  x.  She  designed  to  poison  her  son 
Gryphus,  but  he  prevented  her,  and  obliged  her  to 
drink  the  draught  she  had  provided  for  him,  A.  M. 
3882. 

IV.  CLEOPATRA,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Pbyacon.    See  Alexander  III. 

V.  CLEOPATRA,  the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  and 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplish raents.  When  Cleopatra 
passed  through  Judea,  in  her  return  from  a  jour- 
ney she  had  made  with  Antony  to  tlie  Euphrates, 
Herod  received  her  with  all  ima^nable  magnificence. 
Cleopatra  killed  herself  by  the  sting  of  an  asp, 
A.  M.  3974.  « 

CLOTHES,  see  Dresses.* 

CLOUD,  (1.)  a  collection  of  vapors:— {2.)  the 
rooming  mists,  Hos.  vl.  4 ;  xiiL  3^  When  the  Is- 
raelites had  left  EsTpt,  **  The  Lord  went  before  them 
in  a  pillar  of  cloud,'*  to  direct  their  march,  Exod.  xiiL 
21,  29.  This  pillar  was  commonly  in  front  of  the 
tribes ;  hut  at  Pihahiroth,  when  die  Egyptian  ar- 
my approached  behind  them,  it  placed  itself  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Esyptians,  so  tnat  the  Egyptians 
nould  not  come  near  the  Israelites  oil  night  *<The 
aogei  of  God,  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel, 
removed  and  went  behind  them ;  and  die  pSlar  qf 
the  cloud  went  firom  before  thebr  fbce,  and  stood 
hebind  them,"  Exod.  ziv.  19.     in  the  morning,  the 


cloud  moving  on  over  the  sea,  and  following  iU9 
Israelites  who  had  passed  through  it,  the  l^gyp* 
tians  followed  the  cloud,  and  were  drowned.  This 
cloud  from  that  time  attended  the  Israelites :  it  was 
clear  and  bright  during  night,  in  order  to  give  them 
light,  but  in  the  day  it  was  thick  and  gloomy^ 
to  defend  them  fiwm  the  excessive  heats  of  the  desert* 
The  cloud  by  its  motions  gave  the  signal  to  Isrself 
either  to  encamp,  or  to  decamp ;  so  that  where  that 
stayed,  the  people  stayed,  till  it  rose  again ;  then  thev 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  followed  it  till  it  stopped* 
It  was  called  a  piUar,  from  its  form,  rising  high  and 
elevated,  as  it  were  a  pile,  or  heap  of  mists ;  as  we 
say,  a  ptOar  qf  tmoke.  Rabbi  Solomon  and  Abeo 
Ezra  suppose  that  there  were  two  clouds,  one  to 
enlighten,  the  other  to  shade  the  camp. 

The  Lord  appeared  at  Sinai  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud ;  (Exod.  xix.  9 ;  xxxiv.  5.)  and  after  Moses  had 
built  and  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  a  cloud  filled 
the  court  around  it,  so  that  neither  Moses  nor  the 
priests  could  enter,  xK  S4, 35.  The  same  occurred 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  2  Chron* 
V.  13 ;  1  Kings  viii.  10. 

When,  then,  the  cloud  appeared  on  the  tent,  in  front 
of  which  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  in 
the  desert,  it  was  believed  that  God  was  then  present, 
for  the  motion  of  the  cloud  which  rested  on  the  tent 
yrsB  a  sign  of  the  divine  presence,  Exod.  xvi.  10; 
XxxiiL  9 ;  Num.  xL  25.  The  angel  descended  in  the 
cloud,  and  from  thence  spoke  to  Moses,  without 
being  seen  by  the  people,  Exod.  xvi.  10 ;  Num.  xi. 
25 ;  xxi.  5.  It  is  usual  in  Scripture,  when  mention- 
ing the  presence  of  Grod,  to  represent  him  as  encora* 
passed  with  clouds,  serving  as  a  chariot,  and  veiling 
his  dreadful  majesty,  Job  xxii.  14 ;  Isaiah  xix.  1 ; 
Matt  xvii.  5 ;  xxiv.  30,  &c.  Ps.  xviii.  11, 12 ;  xcvij.  2 ; 
civ.  3.  The  Son  of  God  is  described  as  ascending  to 
heaven  in  a  cloud  ;  (Acts  i.  9,)  and  at  his  second 
advent,  as  descencUng  upon  clouds,  Matt  xxiv.  30 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  14,  la 

CLYSMA,  or  Clisma,  or  Colsum,  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  passed  the  Red  sea.  According 
to  Epiphanius,  it  was  one  of  the  three  ports  which 
lay  on  the  Red  sea :  Suez  is  now  its  representative. 
See  Exodus. 

CNIDUS,  a  city  standing  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  in  that  part  of  the  province  of  Caria 
which  was  caUed  Doris,  a  little  north-west  from 
Riiodcs.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  Ve- 
il u^-,  and  for  possessing^  the  celebrated  statue  of  tliis 
{Toddess,  maae  by  the  tamous  artist  Praxiteles.  The 
Romans  wrote  to  this  city  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  (1 
Mac.  XV.  23.)  and  Paul  passed  it  in  his  way  to 
Rome,  Acts  xxvii.  7. 

COA.  In  1  Kings  x.  28,  and  2  Chron.  i.  16.  it  is 
said  that  horses  were  brought  to  Solomon  from  Coa, 
at  a  certain  price.  The  Septuagiut  read,  ix  Gtxoi't, 
Some,  by  Coa,  understand  the  city  of  Coa,  in  Arabia 
Felix ;  others  Co,  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of  the 
province  called  Cvpoiiolitana.  The  Hebrew  may 
be  translated,  ''They  brought  horses  to  Solomon 
firom  Egypt  and  from  Michoe;'*and  Pliny  (lib.  vi. 
cap.  29.)  assures  us,  that  the  country  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes, near  Egypt,  was  formerly  called  Micboe. 
Others  translate,  ''They  brought  horses,  and  spun 
thread ;"  (Hnen-yamy  Eng.  trans.)  supposing  that  the 
Hebrew  iiufcoa  signifies  thread.  Jarchi  supposed  it 
to  mean  a  string  of  horses,  fastened  fifom  the  tail 
of  one  to  another ; — they  brought  horses  in  strings--- 
at  a  settled  duty  or  price ;  and  this  interpretation  is 
followed  by  eeveral  exponttm.    Bochart,  by  wikoOf 
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onderttftiMlB  tribute;  and  translatcM,  ^'Tbey  brought 
horses— and  as  to  the  tributes,  this  prince's  farmers 
received  them  at  certain  rates."  The  usual  manner 
of  tying  camels  together,  by  four  or  five,  in  the  way 
that  we  tie  horses,  is  favorable  to  this  interpretation ; 
and  we  may  read  :«~^  And  Solomon  had  horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  even  (literally,  draunnga-out — 
proUmgationSj)  strings,  that  is,  of  horses,  and  the  king's 
oroker  received  the  strings,  that  is,  of  horses — in 
commutatum-^^xchnnge — barter.  And  a  chariot  came 
up  from  Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and 
a  single  horse  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;'^  and  these 
be  sold  again  at  a  great  profit  to  the  neighboring 
king& — As  the  whole  context  seems  rather  applica- 
ble to  horses  than  to  linen-yam,  this  idea  preserves 
the  unity  of  the  passage,  while  it  strictly  maintains 
tlie  import  of  the  words  used  in  it. 

[The  word  coa  is  found  only  in  the  Vulgate.  The 
Hebrew  is  nipc,  mikvih,  the  same  word  which,  in 
Gen.  i.  10,  is  rendered  the  gathering  together,  coUec- 
tioD,  of  the  wat««.  How  the  Septuaj^int  and  Vul- 
gate could  here  make  a  proper  name  of  it,  is  difiicult 
to  see ;  it  may  best  be  applied  here  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Genesis,  viz.  "  Ana  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  a  collection,  caravan,  {mikvih,)  of 
the  king%  merchants  brought  a  collection,  caravan, 
(mikvih,  of  horses,)  for  money."  In  verse  17,  the 
writer  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  to  state  the  cost 
of  them, — a  chariot  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
and  a  horse  for  one  hundred  and  fifly.  In  this  way 
the  word  is  used  both  of  the  merchants  and  of  the 
horses, — just  as  our  word  caravan  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  there  is  thus  a  sort  of  paronoma- 
sia.   R, 

COCK,  a  well  known  and  tame  bird.  He  gene- 
rally crows  three  times  in  the  night — at  midnight,  two 
hours  before  day,  and  at  break  of  day. 

COCK-CROWING,  a  division  of  time.  See  Hour. 

COCKATRICE,  a  fiibulous  iqpecies  of  serpent, 
supposed  to  be  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a  cock.  The 
translators  of  the  English  Bible  have  variously  ren- 
dered the  Hebrew  jv05,  or  ^jpox,  by  adder  and  cocka- 
trice ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of  the  partic- 
ular kind  of  serpent  to  which  the  original  term  is 
applied.  In  Isa.  xi.  8,  "  the  tziphoni,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, 'Ms  evidently  in  advance  in  malignity  beyond  the 
pethm  which  precedes  it ;  and  in  ch.  xiv.  29,  it  must 
mean  a  worse  kind  of  serpent  than  the  nachash ;" 
but  this  edl]  leaves  us  ignorant  of  its  specific  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  nqja,  or 
cobra  di  capeUo,  or  hooded  snake,  of  the  Portuguese, 
which  we  find  thus  described  by  Goldsmith : — 

^  Of  all  others  the  cobra  dicapellot  or  hooded  ser- 
pent, inflicts  the  most  deadly  and  incurable  wounds. 
Qf  this  formidable  creature  there  are  five  or  six  dif- 
lerent  kinds ;  but  they  are  all  eoudly  dangerous,  and 
tiieir  bite  is  followed  by  speeay  and  certain  deq^. 
It  is  from  three  to  eignt  feet  long,  with  two  lone 
fimes  hanging  out  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  has  a  broad 
n^cK,  and  a  mark  of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead ; 
which,  when  viewed  frontwise,  looks  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles ;  but  behind  like  the  head  of  a  cat.  The 
eyes  are  fierce  and  full  of  fire ;  the  head  is  small,  and 
the  nose  flat,  though  covered  with  very  large  scales, 
of  a  yellowish  ash-color;  the  skin  is  white,  and  the 
large  tumor  on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  covered  with  ob- 
long, smooth  scales.  The  bite  of  this  animal  is  said 
to  be  incurable,  the  patient  dying  in  about  an  hour 
after  the  wound ;  the  whole  frame  being  dissolved 
into  one  putrid  mass  of  corruption.''  The  efiects 
here  attributed  to  the  bite  of  tois  creature  answer 


very  well  to  what  is  intimated  of  the  tziphoni  in 
Scripture.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi.  9,  "They  (the  tziphoni) 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  (corrupt)  in  all  my  holy 
mountain."  And  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  ^  At  the  last  it  biteth 
like  a  serpent,  and  stineeth  (spreads,  diffuses  its 
poison ;  so  the  LXX  and  Vulgate)  like  an  adder." 
See  Serpent  and  Inchantments. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  at  first  si^ht,  agiuost  accept- 
ing the  naja  as  the  izSpha,  is,  that  it  is  said,  that  ser- 
pent shall  not  be  tamed,  but  shall  resist  enchantment, 
whereas  the  naja  is  in  some  sort  domesticated.  But 
Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  (1.)  that  though  the  naja  is 
managed  by  human  contrivance  and  art,  yet  it  is  not 
tamed,  but  would  as  readily  bite  its  master  as  any 
other;  (2.)  that  we  may  take  the  prophet  to  mean, 
^  though  this  kind  of  serpent  be  occaaionally  subdued, 
yet  those  I  send  shall  be  proof  against  such  manage- 
ment; more  venomous,  more  ferocious;  of  the  same 
species,  but  of  greater  powera  and  malignity.^ — ^But 
a  still  more  formidable  objection  to  this  supposition 
is,  that  the  naja,  or  cobra  di  ce^^dlo,  is  found  only  in 
India,  and  never  in  Palestine  or  the  adjacent  countries 
(See  Rees's  Cyclop,  art.  Colidter.)  The  Hebrew  terms 
izepha  and  tziphoni  designate  the  adder  race  in  gene- 
ral ;  not,  apparenUy,  any  particular  species.    R. 

The  unyielding  cruelty  of  the  Chaldean  armies, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  were  appointed  minis- 
ters of  Jehovah's  vengeance  on  the  Jewish  notion, 
whose  iniquities  had  made  him  their  enemy,  is  ex- 
pressively alluded  to  in  the  following  passage :  ^  For 
behold,  I  will  send  serpents,  cockatrices,  among  you, 
which  shall  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you, 
saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  viii.  17. 

COCKLE.  This  herb  is  only  mentioned  Job  ajod. 
40.  By  the  Chaldee  it  is  rendered  ^  noxious  herbs ;" 
and  our  translatore  have  placed  in  the  margin  **  noi- 
some weeds."  Michaelis,  afler  Celsius,  understands 
it  of  the  aconite,  a  poisonous  plant,  ^wing  sponta- 
neously and  luxuriantly  on  sunny  bills,  su^  as  are 
used  U)r  vineyards.  This  interpretation  suits  the 
passage,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  growing  instead  of 
barley.  TThe  Hebrew  word  sisnifies  simply  weeds 
in  general,  ^  noisome  weeds."    R. 

CCELE-SYRIA,  HoUow-Syria,  is  properly  the 
valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  extending 
from  north  to  south,  from  the  entrance  of  Hamath 
beyond  Heliopolis,  or  Baal-beck.  But,  in  the  larger 
sense,  the  country  south  of  Seleucia,  to  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  is  called  Cosle-Syria.  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib. 
i.  cap.  11.)  places  the  country  of  Ammon  in  Ccele- 
Syria ;  and  Stephens,  the  geographer,  fixes  the  city 
or  Gadara  in  it,  which  was  east  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  in  Coele- 
Syria,  according  to  Ptolemy :  Abila,  Lysanium,  Saana, 
Inna,  Damascus,  Samulis,  Abida,  Hippos,  Capitolias, 
Gadara,  Adra,  Scythopolis,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Dium, 
Philadelphia^  and  Canatha.  Hence  we  see  that  it 
included  several  cities  6f  the  Pertea. 

Ccele-Syria  has  no  particular  name  in  Scripture, 
but  is  comprised  under  the  general  one  of  Aram ; 
and,  perhaps,  Syria  of  Zoba,  or  Aram  Zoba,  extended 
to  Coele-Syria ;  of  which,  however,  we  know  not  any 
good  proofs ;  for  we  cannot  tell  where  the  city  of  Zoba 
was,  m>m  which  Aram  of  Zoba  is  supposed  to  take 
its  name ;  unless  it  be  the  same  with  Uobah,  (G^n. 
xiv.  15.)  or  Chobal,  as  the  LXX  read  it    See  Stbia. 

COHORT,  a  military  term  used  by  the  Romans,  to 
denote  a  company  generally  composed  of  600  foot  sol- 
diera :  a  legion  consisted  often  cohorts,  every  cohort 
being  composed  of  three  maniples,  and  every  mani- 
ple m  200  men ;  a  legion,  consequentiy,  contained  in 


eon  [3] 

all  6^000  nWD.  Othera  allow  but  500  men  to  a  eohoit, 
wbkh  would  make  5,000  In  a  legion.  Il  is  probable, 
that  cobortB  among  the  Romans,  as  companies  among 
the  moderns,  often  varied  as  to  their  number. 

COLONY.  Thie  word  does  not  always  imply  diat 
any  coowderable  body  of  citizens  trom  Rome  bad  lefl 
their  native  city,  and  had  founded  a  new  town  where 
there  liad  been  none,  as  the  first  colonieB  in  America 
were  founded.  No  doubt,  a  settlement  of  RtHnana 
might  give  rJHe  to  Roman  colonies ;  and  many  bodies 
of  their  troops,  aAer  they  were  dismiaaed  from  miU' 
tary  service,  received  allotments  in  distant  towns. 
But  anciently  many  cities  were  favored  with  the 
character  of  colonies,  by  which  they  became  entitled 
to  the  privilegesof  Roman citizens,and  were  consid- 
ered as  being  in  a  manner  Roman,  in  reward  for  ser- 
vices which  they  had  rendered  to  the  government  of 
Rome,  or  to  the  emperors.     See  Philipfi. 

COLOSSE,a  city  of  Phrygia,  which  stood  noltkr 
(rora  the  junction  of  the  river  Lycus  with  the  Mean- 
der; being  situated  at  an  equal  distance  between 
Laodieea  and  Hierapotis.  These  three  cities  were 
destroyed  by  an  eorthqiuike,  according  to  Eusehius, 
in  the  tenth  yearof  Nero,  thatis,  about  two  years  after 
the  date  of  Paul's  epistle.  Some  believe,  that  the 
apostle  never  visited  this  place,  though  he  preached  in 
Phrygia ;  but  that  the  Colosfflans  received  the  gospel 
from  Epaphras.  Paul  having  been  informed,  either 
Irr  Ep^>hras,  then  prisoner  with  him  at  Rome,  (A.  D. 
&i.)  or  by  a  letter  from  the  Laodiceana,  tliat  false 
prophets  at  Colosee  hod  preached  the  necessity  of 
legal  obeemncea,  wrote  that  epistle  to  Colosse  which 
we  now  have,  in  which  he  insists  on  Jesus  Chriet 
being  the  only  mediator  with  Ood,  and  true  head  of 
the  church.  His  letter  was  carried  to  the  Coloesians 
by  TVchicuB,  hie  faithful  minister,  and  Oneslmua. 

COMFORTER,  (ParacUtui,)  an  exhoHtr,  dtfend- 


Thia  title 


is  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
V.  16,  and  John  gives  "  •" 


by  our  Saviour,  John 

our  Saviour  himself ; "  we  hare  an  advocate  {parade- 
tut)  with  the  Father,  Jeans  Christ  tbe  rifbteous,  I  Ep. 
■L  1.    But  tbe  title  is  chiefly  given  to  tbeHoly  Spirit. 

COMMON,  profane,  ceremonially  unclean,  Mark 
vii.  2,  5 ;  Acta  x.  14,  15 ;  Rom.  xiv.  14. 

COMMUNION,  fellowship,  concord,  agreement, 
1  Cor.  It.  16  i  3  Cor.vi.  14 ;  1  John  i.  a  The  com- 
munion of  a  number  of  persons  in  the  eune  religious 
service  is  treouently  adverted  to  in  Scripture ;  and  it 
is  tMually  imderMood,  that  the  twelve  tnbea  of  Israel 
were  virtually  represented,  at  the  time  of  offering  up 
■he  daily  sacrifice  in  tbe  temple  at  Jerusalem,  by 
twelve  penons  colled  tMumary  mtn,  who  constantly 
•neoded  this  dut^,  and  who  composed  a  congrega- 
tion. Besides  thM,  we  readof  theapoetle  Paul%  par- 
taking in  the  serrice  to  be  performed  on  account  of 
rertain  Nazarites;  (Acts  xxi.  24.)  so  that  joining  in 
their  expensea  was  conmdered  as  psrtaking  in  some 
degree  in  the  sanctity  and  merit  of  tfaeir  c 
As  we  have  no  sacnficea  among  ourselves,  we 
litlla  able  to  appi«ciate  the  usages  attending  such 


CONCITBINE,  a  term  which,  in  western  authors, 
commonly  signifies  a  woman  who,  without  being 
married  to  a  mon,  lives  with  him  as  bis  wife  :  but,  in 
the  SKcmd  writen,  tbe  word  tonaibme  is  understood 
in  another  sense ;  meaning  a  lawful  wife,  but  one  of 
tbe  aecotid  raiA ;  inferior  to  the  first  wife,  or  mistress 
of  tbe  hotise.  She  diffitrml  from  a  proper  wife  in 
thai  she  vras  not  married  by  solemn  stipulation,  but 
0b1t  betrothed ;  she  brou^t  no  dowry  with  her ;  and 
fasfl  no  sbsre  in  tbs  government  of  tbe  family.  Chil- 
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dren  of  concubines  did  not  inherit  their  falberii 
property ;  but  be  might  provide  for  them,  and  maka 
presents  to  them.  Thus  Abraham,  by  Sarah  hia 
wife,  had  Isaac,  hia  heir ;  but  by  his  two  eoncubinesy 
Hagar  end  Keturah,  behadotherchildren,whom  be 
did  not  make  equal  to  Isaac,  Gen.  xxv.  6.  As  polyg* 
amy  was  tolerated  in  tbe  East,  it  was  common  to  sev 
in  every  family,  beside  lawful  wives,  several  conco- 
bines;  but  unce  the  abrogation  of  poly^my  b^ 
Christ,  and  the  restoration  of  marriage  to  lis  primi- 
dve  institution,  the  admiseaon  and  maintenance  of 
concubines  has  been  condemned  among  Christians. 
CONCUPISCENCE,  a  term  used  by  the  apostle 
John,  to  signify  an  irregular  love  of  pleasure,  wealth, 
or  honors,  1  John  ii.  lb.  Concupiscence  is  both  the 
effect  and  cause  of  sin :  bad  desires,  as  welt  as  bad 
actions,  are  forbidden  ;  and  the  fir«t  care  of  those 
who  would  please  God,  is  to  restrain  concupiscence. 
When  the  Hebrews  demanded  change  oi  diet,  in 
mutinous  terms,  with  excessive  and  irregular  desire, 
Ood  punished  many  of  them  with  death,  end  the 

6 lace  of  their  burial  was  called  the  ^aeet  of  lutt, 
'iim.  xi.  34.  God  prohibits  the  desiring  with  con* 
cupiscence  any  thing  which  l>elongs  to  our  neighbor. 
Concupiscence  is  generally  taken  in  a  bad  sense ; 
particularly  for  carnal  iiiclinstions, 

CONDEMN,  (o  detlart  (Tialty ;  an  exprearion  whicb 
is  used  not  only  iuiudicuU  acts,  but  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  them.  The  priests  condemned  lepers  of  im- 
purity ;  tliat  is,  they  aeclared  them  unclean.  So  Dan. 
u  10,  "Ye  sliall  condemn  my  head  to  the  king  (Enx. 
trans,  make  me  endanger);  and  Job  ix.  3U,  "Hy 
mouth  ahall  condemn  me ;  God  shall  judge  me  tw 
my  own  words.  "  The  righteous  that  is  dead,  shall 
condemn  the  ungodly  which  are  Uvin^,"  Wisd.  iv.  16. 

CONEY,  [th^fiAi,)  an  unclean  animal,  Lev.  xLS. 
There  is  litde  doubt 

tbattheshapbanisthe  . — _ 

eannim  Itrad,  or,  as  it 
Recalled  by  Bruce,  the 
athknko,  ft  harmless 
animal,  of  neariy  the 
same  size  and  quaUty 

as  the  rabbit,  but  of  a  .  -  ■ 
browner  color,  small- 
er eyes,  and  a  more  pointed  bead.  Its  feet  are  round, 
and  very  fleshy  and  pulpy ;  notwithstanding  which, 
however,  it  builds  its  bouse  in  the  rocks,  Prov.  xxx. 
[The  word  coneu  is  an  old  name  for  the  rabbit, 
.1.  ,___._.  ..-u-i..,Baj 

described  ai 

(Lev.  xi.  5.)  as  inhabiting  mountains  and  rocks,  (Ps. 
civ.  IS.)  and  as  gregariotis  and  snf^cious,  Prov.  xxx. 
26.     AU  theee  seem  best  to  designate  the  Arabian 

{'trboa,  or  moantain  tat ;  mat  v.  dipv»  jacultu  of 
jnngeus.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  rat ;  the  bind 
feet  are  very  long,  and  enable  them  to  make  prodi* 
giouB  bounds ;  and  vritb  their  fore  feet  thev  carry 
food  to  their  moutlis  hke  the  squirrel.  They  burrow 
in  bard,  clayey  gTOund,not  only  in  high  anddryspoti^ 
but  also  even  in  low  and  salt  places.  They  dig  holes 
vrith  their  fore  feet,  forming  oblique  and  winding 
burrovra  of  some  yards  in  length,  ending  in  a  large 


provision,  consistinjg 

},  the 
Hebrew  name  implies  rarmin^.     At  the  spproacb  of 


of  herbs,  is  preserved.    These  burrows  a 
'  and   defended  with   great  easocity;  mdeed,  the 
At  thi        "^  " 


danger,  they  spring  forward  so  swiftly,  that  a  n 

weirraounled  can  nardly  overtake  them.    Tfaefigure 

of  this  animal  is  given  under  the  article  Motrii.    B. 

CONFE3BION,  a  public  or  private  daelaraiioB 


CON 


[3»] 


COP 


wfaieh  aay  one  makes  of  hie  mil.  Matthew  layi, 
(chap.  iii.  6,)  that  the  Jews  came  to  receive  baptism^ 
eonfeesing  their  simk  Jainee  (chap.  v.  16.)  requires 
us  to  confess  our  faults  one  to  another ;  and  John 
says,  that  if  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  them,  1  John  i.  9.  We  see,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  many  Gentiles  who  were 
converted,  came  and  confessed  their  sins,  ch.  xix.  18. 

In  the  ceremony  of  the  solemn  expiation,  under 
tlie  Mosaic  law,  the  high-priest  confessed  in  general 
his  own  sins,  the  sins  of  other  ministers  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  those  of  all  the  people ;  and  when  an  Israel- 
ite offered  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  and  confessed  nis  faults.  Lev.  iv.  4. 

CONFESSOR,  a  name  given  to  those  who  con- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  Christ  before  heathen,  or  per- 
8e«;uting,  judges ;  or  to  those  who  firmly  endured 
punisbiiieut  for  defending  the  faith ;  if  they  died  un- 
der their  torments  they  were  called  inariyrs.  Our 
Lord  says,  he  will  confess  before  his  heavenly  Father, 
those  who  shall  have  confessed  him  before  men ; 
(Matt.  X.  32.)  and  Paul  commends  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
vi.  12.)  for  having  confessed  a  good  confession  (Ens. 
trans.  j9ro/M5ion ;)  for  having,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
^ven  a  glorious  and  steady  testimony  to  the  tnith. 
The  same  apostle  says,  that  Jesus  Christ  witnessed  a 
good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,  1  Tim.  vi.  13. 

CONIAH,  see  Jeconiah. 

CONSCI ENCE,  the  testimony,  or  judgment  of  the 
■oul,  approving  its  actions  which  it  judges  to  be  good, 
or  reproaching  itself  with  the  commission  of  those 
which  it  jiid^  to  Ix;  evil.  Conscience  is  a  moral 
principle,  which  determines  on  the  good  or  evil  ten- 
dency of  our  actions.  In  Rom.  xili.  5,  Christians  are 
required  to  be  submissive  to  secular  powers,  '*not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake."  Paul 
permits  them,  also,  to  eat  at  the  bouses  of  Gentiles,  if 
mvited  thither,  and  to  partake  of  what  is  served  at 
their  tables,  without  making  particular  inquiries  from 
any  scrupulosity  of  conscience;  asking  no  questions, 
for  conscience'  sake.  But  if  any  one,  meaning  to 
inform  them,  say,  *^  Tliis  has  been  sacrificed  to  idols,** 
eat  not  of  that  meat,  says  the  apostle,  for  his  sake 
who  gave  you  this  information ;  and,  Ukewise,  lest 
you  should  wound  another's  conscience,  1  Cor.  x.  25 
^—29.  If  he  who  gives  you  this  notice  be  a  Clu'is- 
tian,  and,  notwithstanding  the  information  he  gives 
you,  you  eat,  he  will  condemn  you  in  his  heart,  or 
will  eat  of  it  afler  your  example,  and  thereby  will 
wound  bts  own  conscience :  if  he  be  a  heathen,  and 
he  sees  you  eat  of  it,  contrair  to  Christian  custom, 
he  wiliconceive  a  contempt  for  vou  and  your  reli- 
^on,  which  had  not  power  to  induce  you  to  refrain 
nt>ra  so  small  a  cratincation. 

CONSECRATE,  CoNSECBATioN^the  offering  or 
devoting  any  thing  to  God's  worship  and  service.  In 
the  law,  God  ordained  that  the  first-born  of  man  and 
beast  should  be  consecrated :  he  consecrated,  also,  the 
race  of  Abraham,  particularly  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
more  especially  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  whole 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  however,  was  consecrated, 
on  their  arri^  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (See  Ebal.) 
Consecrations  depended  on  the  good  will  of  men, 
who  consecrated  themselves,  or  tnings,  or  persons 
depending  on  them^  to  the  service  of  (}od,  whether 
for  a  time  oidy,  or  in  perpetuity.  Joshua  devoted, 
or  set  apart,  the  Gibeonites  to  the  service  of  the  tab- 
ernacle. Josh.  ix.  27.  David  and  Solomon  devoted 
the  NeUimim,  or  remams  of  the  ancient  Canaanites. 
Hannah  consecrated  her  son  Samuel  to  the  Lord,  to 
■trra  all  bis  life  in  the  ubemacle.    The  angel  who 


promised  ZedMLnah  a  sob,  (Luke  i.  15.J  eommanded 
him  to  consecrate  hhn  to  the  Lord,  ana  to  take  cars 
that  he  observed  those  laws  during  his  whole  life, 
which  the  Nazarites  (who  were  consecrated  to  God, 
though  but  for  a  time)  observed  during  their  conse- 
cration. 

The  Hebrews  sometimes  devoted  fields  or  cattle  to 
the  Lord ;  after  which  they  were  no  longer  in  their 
own  power.  Did  not  Jacob  do  the  same  ?  Gen. 
xxviii.  22.  If  they  desired  to  possess  them  again, 
they  were  obliged  to  redeem  them.  David,  and  other 
kinss,  often  consecrated  to  the  Lord  the  arms  and 
spoils  of  their  enemies,  or  their  enemies'  cities,  and 
country.  (See  Anathema,  and  Devotiho.)  In  the 
New  Testament  we  also  see  consecrations.  BeUev- 
ers  are  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  as  a  holy  race,  a 
chosen  people,  1  Pet  ii.  9.  Bishops  and  other  sacred 
ministers  are  devoted  more  peculiarly,  &c. 

CONTRITION,  sorrow  for  sin,  attended  with  a 
sincere  resolution  of  reformation.  Scripture  never 
uses  this  term  in  this  sense,  but  has  many  equivalent 
expres^ons;  without  contrition  there  is  no  repent- 
ance, and  without  repentance  no  remission  of  stOB. 
Ps.  li.  17. 

CONVERSION,  a  turning  from  one  state,  man- 
ner of  life,  course  of  conduct,  or  principles,  to  an- 
other ;  as  from  the  worship  of  idols  to  that  of  the 
true  God.  In  the  gospel  it  means  a  change  of  mind, 
spirit,  disposition,  or  behavior.  So  the  apostlee  are 
advised  to  forsake  the  haughty,  ambitious,  and 
worldly  views  of  men,  to  become  like  children,  to 
entertain  child-like  sentiments.  Matt,  xviii.  3.  Sin- 
ners are  converted  when  they  turn  from  sin  to  God, 
(Psahn  U.  13.^  when  thev  forsake  their  old  couises, 
and  practise  noliness  in  heart  and  life.  "When  thou 
art  converted,  strengthen  thv  brethren,"  (Luke  xxiL 
32.  W-when  thou  art  changed  and  recovered  from  thy 
feeoleness  of  mind,  to  sentiments  of  greater  fortitude, 
to  feelings  of  stronger  faith,  and  more  devout  assur- 
ance, then  strengthen  those  who  may  be  ready  to 
sink  into  despondency,  error,  or  apostasy,  and  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  these  evils  over 
their  minds,  by  recollecting  those  hazards  to  which 
thou  hast  felt  thine  own  exposure. 

COOS,  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
at  a  short  distanee  from  the  south-west  point  of  Lesser 
Asia,  1  Mac.  xv.  23.  Paul  passed  it  in  his  vc^age  to 
Jerusalem,  Acts  xxi.  1.  It  is  now  called  SUm-to. 
The  Coan  vests,  which  probably  were  not  unlike  our 

Siuzes,  or  transparent  muslins,  are  alluded  to  by 
orace  and  Tibullus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility, for  the  wine  and  silk- worms  which  it  produced, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  of  a  beau- 
tiful texture. 

COPONIUS,  the  first  governor  of  Judea,  estab- 
lished by  Augustus,  after  £e  iNmishment  of  Arche- 
laus  to  Vienne,  in  France.    ^Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1. 1.) 

COPPER,  one  of  the  primitive  meuils,  and  the 
most  ductile  and  malleable  after  gold  and  silver.  Of 
this  metal  and  lapis  calaminaris  is  made  brass,  which 
is  a  modern  invention.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
copper  is  intended  in  those  passages  of  our  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  which  speak  of  brass.  Copper  vnis 
known  prior  to  the  flood,  and  was  vnrought  by  Tul>al- 
Cain,  the  seventh  finom  Adam,  Gen.  iv.  22.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
we  now  use  iron.  Job  speaks  ot  l)ows  of  copier ; 
(xx.  24.)  and  the  Philistines  l)ound  Samson  with  fet- 
ters of  copper,  Judg.  xvi.  21.  In  Ezra  viii.  27,  there 
is  mention  of  ''two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  precious 
as  gold.**    The  LXX,  Vulg.  Castalio,  and  Arabic, 
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of  Bhininff  bran  f  the  Bvriae, '^Tases 
•f  Corintluan  braM,**  It  is  more  probable,  howoTer, 
that  thia  braaa  waa  finom  Perna,  or  India,  which  Aria- 
totle  deacribea  aa  bein^  ao  ahining,  ao  pare,  and  ao 
free  from  tarniah,  that  ita  color  differs  nothing  from 
that  of  gold.  Bocbart  takea  thia  to  be  the  chasmtd  of 
Baeh.  i.  97.  and  the  ftne  braaa  of  the  Revelation,  (i. 
15;  ii  18.)  the  eledntm  of  the  ancienta.  (See  Amber.) 
Ezekiel  (zxrii.  13.)  apeaka  of  the  merehaots  of  Javan, 
JubeJ,  and  Meahecb,  aa  bringing  reaaehr  of  braaa 
(copper)  to  the  marketa  of  Tyre.  Aoeording  to  Bo- 
chart  and  Michaebs,  these  were  people  attuated  to- 
wards moBnt  Codctfua,  where  copper  mmea  are 
worked  at  thia  day. 

CORAL,  a  hard,  cretaceoua,  marine  production, 
prodooed  li^  the  kbora  of  milliona  of  insecta,  and  re- 
aembling  in  figure  the  atom  of  a  plant,  divided  into 
branchea.  It  la  of  varioua  colors,  black,  white,  and 
rad.  The  latter  ia  the  moat  valuable.  It  ia  ranked 
by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  (zxviii.  18.)  and  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (xxvii.  16.)  among  precious 
aumea. 

CORBAN,  a  gift^  a  preaent  made  to  God,  or  to  his 
temple.  The  Jewa  aometimee  swore  bycorfton,  or 
by  gifts  offered  to  God.  Matt,  xxiii.  18.  Theophraa- 
tOB  says,  that  the  Tynans  forbade  the  uae  or  auch 
oetha  aa  were  peoaliar  to  foreignera,  and  particularly 
of  eor6c»i ;  which,  Joaephna  informa  ua,  waa  used 
only  bf  the  Jews.  Our  Saviour  reproachea  the  Jews 
wim  cruelty  towards  their  parents,  in  makmg  a  eor- 
han  of  what  ahould  have  been  appropriated  to  their 
uae.  Matthew  expreaaea  thia  reply  from  children  to 
their  parents :  '^  It  is  a  |ift — ^whataoever  thou  might- 
eat  be  profited  by  me,"  i.  e.  I  have  already  devoted  to 
God  that  whichyoo  requeat  of  me.  Ia  not  the  idea 
to  thia  elibet :  **  That  auccor  which  you  requeat  of  me 
ia  already  devoted  to  God ;  therefore  I  cannot  pro- 
fime  it  by  giving  it  to  you,  although  vou  are  my  pa- 
rent, and  auch  mi^t  be  my  duty  ?" — Now,  thia  might 
take  place  in  particular  articlea,  without  the  child's 
whole  property  being  so  devoted ;  or  it  might  be  a 
pretence  to  put  off  the  soliciting  parent  for  the  time. 
Thia  the  Jewish  doctore  esteemed  binding ;  yet  eaaify 
remitted.  The  form  of  the  vow  is  in  express  terms 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud ;  and  though  auch  a  vow 
is  againat  both  nature  and  reason,  yet  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  Talmudiats,  their  successors,  approve  it  To 
Ihciiiiate  the  practice  of  theae  vows,  so  contrary  to 
natural  duty,  to  charity  and  religion,  to  condSrm  and 
increaae  the  auperatition  of  their  people,  the  Jewish 
docton  did  not  require  them  to  be  pronounced  in  a 
fbrmal  manner ;  it  waa  of  little  conaequence  whether 
the  word  torhoA  were  mentioned,  though  thia  waa 
moat  in  use,  provided  something  was  said  which 
came  near  it.  They  permitted  even  debtora  to  de- 
fraud their  creditora,  by  oonaecrating  their  debt  to 
God;  aa  if  the  property  were  their  own,  and  not 
rather  the  right  of  their  creditor.  Joaephus  remarks, 
that,  among  die  Jews,  men  and  women  aometimea 
made  themaelvee  eorban ;  that  is,  consecrated  them- 
selves to  God,  or  to  certain  officea  in  his  service.  If 
they  were  aAerwarda  deairoua  to  cancel  their  obliga- 
tion, they  gave  to  the  priest,  for  a  man  fiffy,  for  a 
woman  mirty,  ahekela.    (Antiq.  Iv.  4.) 

Mo0ea  apeaka  of  different  sorts  of  eor6an,  or  dedica- 
tbns  br  tne  Hebrewa,  of  part  of  their  eatatea,  which 
might  DO  afterwards  redeemed,  or  if  it  were  catde, 
aanctificd.  Lev.  xxvii.  29. 

They  who  made  a  vow  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  had  killed  PauL  (Acta  xxiii.  19.)  hi  aome  aort 
made  every  thing  eorvon  that  belonged  to  them;  or 
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eveiT  thing  that  might  aupply  them  with  meat  and 
drinx. 

CORBONA,  the  trtasury  iff  the  temple^  ao  called 
because  the  onerings,  maae  m  money,  were  there 
depoflnted.  The  Jews  scrupled  to  deposit  the  money, 
returned  bv  Judas,  in  the  temple  treasury,  because  it 
had  been  the  price  of  blood ;  and  as  such  waa  esteem- 
ed impure,  Matt  xxvii.  6. 

COrD.  To  put  cords  about  one's  reins,  to  gird 
one^  self  with  a  cord,  was  h  token  of  sorrow  and 
humiliation.  Job  xii.  18 ;  1  Kings  xx.  31,  33.  Cord 
is  often  used  ft>r  inheritance :  ''I  will  give  thee  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  cor^f  of  thine  inheritance,**  Psalm 
cv.  11,  margin,  <*  Joseph  hath  a  double  cord,^  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  13.  Eng.  tr.  Ueo  portuma);  which  expression 
originated  from  the  custom  of  measuring  tana  with  a 
cora.  So  Joshua  distributed  to  every  tnbe  a  certain 
number  of  cords,  or  acres.  ^  My  cords  (Eng.  tr.  the 
lints,  that  is,  my  lot)  are  fkllen  unto  me  in  pleasant 
placea,"  Psalm  xvL  6.  "  The  waves  of  death  com- 
passed me  about,"  (3  Sam.  xxiL  5.)  Heb.  the  cords  qf 
hdl  (of  the  grave) ;  alluding  to  the  fillets  bound  about 
dead  bodiea :  be  also  calls  them  ike  hands  of  death. 
The  LXX,  instead  of  cords  of  death,  xnnfAate  it,  pcdns 
of  death.  Psalm  xviii.  5.  ^'llie  bands  (cords)  of  the 
wicked,"  (Psalm  cxix.  61.)  the  snares  with  which 
they  catch  weak  people.  "The  cords  of  sin"  fProv. 
V.  2^)  are  the  conaequencea  of  crimes  and  baa  hab- 
its; bad  habitB  are,  as  it  were,  indissoluble  banda^ 
firom  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extricate  our- 
selves. To  stretch  a  cord  or  line  aboiU  a  city  8i|;nifies, 
to  ruin  it,  to  destroy  it  entirely,  to  level  it  with  the 
ground.  Lam.  ii.  8.  The  eorov  extended  in  netting 
up  tents  fiimish  several  metaphors,  Isa.  xxxin.  90l 
Jcr.  X.  ao. 

CORIANDER,  a  amall,  round  seed  of  an  aromatic 
plant  Moses  says,  that  the  manna  which  fell  in  the 
wilderness  was  like  coriander-seed;  its  color  waa 
white,  Exod.  xvi.  31 ;  Numb.  xi.  7.    See  Manna. 

CORINTH,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  called  ancient 
Iv  Ephyra,  and  aeated  on  the  isthmus  which  separatea 
the  Peloponneaus  fi!om  Attica,  and  hence  called  hi- 
maris,  on  two  aeas.  The  city  itaelf  stood  a  little 
inland,  but  it  had  two  porta,  Lecheeum  on  the  weat, 
and  Cenchrea  on  the  east.  It  was  one  of  the  moat 
populous  and  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  ;  but  its  riches 
produced  pride,  ostentation,  efieminacy,  and  all  the 
vices  generally  consequent  on  plenty.  Laacivious- 
neas,  particularly,  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  conse- 
cratea  here,  bv  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  the  noto- 
rious prostitution  of  numerous  attendants  devoted  to 
her.  Such  was  here  the  expense  at  which  theae 
pleasures  were  procured,  as  to  give  occasion  to  the 
proverb :  "  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corin- 
thum."  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  B.  C. 
146 ;  and  during  the  conflagration,  aeveral  metals  in 
a  fused  state  accidentally  runnin|^  toother,  produced 
the  composition  named  JEb  Connthium,  or  Corinth- 
ian brass.  It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Julius 
Cesar,  who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  colonv ;  but  while 
it  soon  regained  its  ancient  splendor,  it  also  relapsed 
into  all  its  former  di88t|)ation  and  licentiousnesa. 
Paul  arrived  at  Corinth,  A.  D.  58,  (Acts  xviiL  1.) 
and  lodged  with  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who. 
as  well  as  himself,  were  tent-makers.  He  preached 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  converted  some  to  the 
fai^  of  Christ;  ana  from  hence  he  wrote  two  Epis- 
tlea  to  the  Thessaloniana.  Finding  that  the  Jews  dt 
Corinth,  instead  of  being  benefited,  opposed  him 
with  blasphemy,  he  shook  his  raiment,  and  turned  to 
die  Gentins,  lodgmg  with  Juatua,  aurnamed  Titua,  a 
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GentUe,  but  one  who  feared  God.  Many  of  theee 
embraced  the  fiiith.  Paul  suffered  much  tiere;  but 
continued  in  the  neighborhood  eighteen  months. 

From  Corinth  be  went  to  Jerusalem;  and •  about 
A.  D.  56,  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
from  Epheeus,  in  which  he  reproyes  some  persons 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  church ;  complains 
of  disorders  in  theur  assemblies,  of  lawsuits  among 
them,  and  of  a  Christian  who,  by  taking  his  Other's 
wife,  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother-in-law. 
This  letter  producing  in  the  Corinthians  deep  sorrow, 
ffreat  vigilance  against  the  vices  reproved,  and  a  very 
beneficial  dread  of  God's  anger,  they  removed  the 
scandal,  and  expressed  determined  zeal  against  the 
crime  committed,  2  Cor.  viL  9, 10, 11.  The  apostle, 
having  ascertained  the  good  effects  which  his  first 
letter  had  produced  amonff  the  Corinthians,  wrote  a 
second  to  them,  firom  Macedonia,  probably  firom 
PhUippi,  (A.  D.  57.)  in  which  he  expresses  his  satis- 
faction at  their  conduct,  justifies  himself,  and  com- 
forts them:  he  glories  in  his  sufierings,  and  exhorts 
them  to  liberality.  There  is  ^pneat  probability  that 
Paul  visited  Corinth  a  second  time,  towards  the  end 
of  this  year,  (Acts  xx.  2 ;  and  2  Cor.  xiL  14 ;  xiii.  1.) 
and  a  third  time,  on  his  second  return  to  Rome, 
3  Tim.  iv.  20.  See  further  on  the  date  of  these 
epistles  under  Paul. 

CORMORANT,  an  unclean  water-bird,  Lev.  xi. 

17,  &c.  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  render 
the  Hebrew  :tSv,  fish-catcher,  and  the  LXX,  caUi- 
racUa^  which  bird,  according  to  Aristotle,  a^irees  well 
enough  with  the  cormorant.  In  Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  we 
have  the  cormorant  in  our  translation,  instead  of  the 
pelican.    See  Biros. 

CORN.  The  generic  name  for  grain,  in  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  is  ]yudagdn^  corn,  so  named  for 
its  abundant  increase.  In  Gen.  xxvi.  12,  and  Matt 
xiii.  8,  grain  is  spoken  of  as  yielding  a  hundred-fold ; 
and  to  the  ancient  fertility  of  Palestme  all  authoritiea 
bear  testimony.  Of  the  difference  in  quantity  of 
produce  in  different  parts,  Wetstein  has  collected 
many  accounts. 

It  is  evident  from  Ruth  ii.  14,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28, 29, 
&c.  that  parched  com  [L  e.  grun]  constituted  part  of 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  Israelites,  as  it  sdll  does  of 
the  Arabs  resident  in  Syria.  Their  methods  of  pre- 
paring com  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  were  the 
following:  The  threshing  was  done  either  by  the 
staff  or  the  flail,  (Isa.  xxviii.  27,  28.)— by  the  feet  of 
eattle,  (DeuL  xxv.  4.}-~or  by  *<a  sharp  threshing  in- 
strument having  teetn,**  (Isa.  xli.  15.)  wnich  was  some- 
thing resemblii^  a  cart,  and  drawn  over  the  com  bv 
means  of  horses  or  oxen.  When  the  com  is  threshed, 
it  is  separated  fi^m  the  chaff  and  dust,  by  throwing  it 
forward  across  the  wind,  bv  means  of  a  winnowing 
fan,  or  shovel ;  (Matt  iiL  12.)  after  which  the  grain  is 
sifled  to  separate  all  impurities  from  it,  Amos  ix.  9 ; 
Luke  xxii.  31.  Hence  we  see  that  the  threshing- 
floors  were  in  the  open  air,  Judg.  vi.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

18.  The  grain  thus  obtained  was  commonly  reduced 
to  meal  by  the  hand-miU,  which  consisted  of  a  lower 
mill-stone,  the  upper  side  of  which  was  concave,  and 
an  upper  mill-stone,  the  lower  surface  of  which  was 
convex.  The  hole  for  receiving  the  com  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  mill-stone ;  and  in  the  operation 
of  grinding,  the  lower  was  fixed,  and  the  upper  made 
to  move  round  upon  it,  with  considerable  velocity, 
fay  means  of  a  handle.  These  mills  are  still  in  use 
in  the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  Dr.  £. 
D.  Clarke  says,  <*  In  the  island  of  Cyprus  I  observed 
upon  the  ground  the  sort  of  stones  used  for  grinding 


com,  called  quema  in  Scotland,  common  also  in  Lap- 
land, and  in  all  parts  of  Palestine.  These  are  the 
primeval  mills  ofthe  world ;  and  they  are  still  found 
m  all  com  countries,  where  rude  and  ancient  customs 
have  not  been  liable  to  those  chajupes  introduced 
by  refinement  The  employment  of^grinding  with 
these  mills  is  confined  solely  to  females;  and  the  prac- 
tice illustrates  the 
prophetic  obser- 
vation of  our  Sa- 
viour, concerning 
the  dav  of  Jerusa- 
lem's destruction : 
"  Two  women 
riiall  be  srinding 
at  the  mill;  one 
shall  be  taken,and 
the  other  left," 
Matt  xxiv.  41. 
Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Tour  to  the 

Hebrides,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  tb( 
hand-mills,  as  lued  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  observes 
that  the  women  always  accompany  the  grating  noise 
of  the  stones  with  their  voices ;  and  that  when  ten 
or  a  dozen  are  thus  employed,  the  fury  of  the  aonm 
rises  to  such  a  pitch,  that  you  would,  without  breach 
of  charity,  imagine  a  troop  of  female  demoniacs  to  be 
assembled.  As  the  operation  of  grinding  was  usual- 
ly performed  in  the  morning  at  (uy-break,  the  noise 
of  the  females  at  the  hancUmiU  was  heard  all  over 
the  city,  which  oflen  awoke  their  more  indolent  mas- 
ters. The  Scriptures  mention  the  want  of  this  noise 
as  Sk  mark  of  desolation  in  Jer.  xxv.  10,  and  Rev.  xviiL 
22.  There  was  a  humane  law,  that  ''no  man  shall 
take  the  nether  or  upper  mUl-stone  in  pledgei  for  be 
taketh  a  man's  life  m  pledge,"  Deut  xxiv.  6. — ^He 
could  not  grind  his  daily  bread  vntbout  it 

The  close  of  life  at  mature  age  is  compared  to  a 
shock  of  com  fully  ripe ;  *^  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy 
grave  in  a  fuU  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in 
(to  the  gamer)  m  its  season,"  Job  v.  26.  (See  also 
Gen.  xxv.  8,  and  Job  xiii.  17.j  Our  Lord  compares 
himself  to  a  com  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground, 
but  afterwards  producing  much  fruit,  John  xii.  24. 
The  prophet  Hoeea  (xiv.  7.)  qpeaks  of  ''mwing  as 
the  vine,  and  reviving  as  toe  corn ;"  and  we  have 
seen  ah*eady  that  the  retum  of  vegetation  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  has  been  adopted  very  generally, 
as  an  expressive  svmbol  of  a  resurrection.  The 
apostle  Paul  uses  this  very  simile,  in  reference  to  a 
renewed  life;  *^The  sower  sows  a  bare-snaked — 
grain  of  com,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  as  wheat,  or 
some  other  grain,  but  after  a  proper  time,  it  rises  to 
light,  clothed  with  verdure ;  clothed  also  with  a  husk, 
and  other  appurtenances,  according  to  the  nature 
which  God  has  appointed  to  that  species  of  seed: — 
analogous  to  this  is  the  resurrection  ofthe  body,"  &^^ 
1  Cor.  XV.  37.  Our  reference  is,  that  if  this  compar- 
ison were  in  use  among  the  ancients,  (and  a  gem,  in 
Montfau^on,  declares  its  antiquity,)  it  could  hardly 
be  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  in  their  learned  and 
polite  city,  *<The  Eye  of  Greece ;"  neither  could  it 
DO  well  confined  to  the  philosophers  there,  but  must 
have  been  known  by  tnose  to  whom  the  apostie 
wrote,  generally ;  if  so,  tiien  not  only  was  the  aacred 
writer  justified  in  selecting  it  by  way  of  illustration, 
but  he  had  more  reason  for  calling  them  **  fools" 
who  did  not  properly  reflect  on  what  was  acknowl- 
edged and  admitted  among  themselves,  than  modem 
inconsiderates  havesuppoMd ;  and  wh^ver  of  harsh- 
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maybe  ftneM  In  this  appeUatioii,  it  was  nothSng 
bayood  what  thejr  might  both  deaenre  and  expect. 

The  apostle  might,  no  doubt,  have  inaianced  the 
power  or  God  in  ^e  progreos  of  yivification ;  and 
might  have  inferred,  that  the  same  power  which 
could  confer  life  originally,  could  certauly  restore  it 
to  thoaa  partiolea  which  once  had  poflBeeBed  it  It  is 
poaaible  ne  has  done  thia  coreru^,  having  chosen 
to  mention  vegotaUe  seed,  that  being  most  dbvious 
to  commcm  notice;  yet  not  intendinij;  to  terminate 
lua  reference  in  any  quality  of  vejietation.  We  find 
die  aame  manner  of  expression  m  Menu,  who,  dis- 
ooursing  of  children,  says,  **  Whatever  be  the  quality 
of  the  seed  scattered  in  a  field  prepared  in  due  sea- 
son, a  plant  of  the  same  quality  'P'^°{F  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
with  peeuliar  visible  properties,  "niat  one  plant 
should  be  sown  and  another  produced,  cannot  hap- 
pen ;  whatever  aeed  may  be  aown,  even  that  pro- 
ducea  its  proper  stem.  Never  must  it  be  sown  in 
another  man's  field."  By  this  metaphor  he  forbids 
sduheiy,  as  he  immediately  states  at  large,  lliere  is 
a  very  sudden  turn  of  meta^or  used  1^  the  aposde 
Paul,  in  Rom.  vL  3 — 5:  ''  Know  ye  not  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  b^ttized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  bap- 
tized into  his  death  ?  therefere  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death — that  we  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  pUmied  to- 
gether [with  him]  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrec- 
tion." But  what  baa  baptism  to  do  withpluitinff  ? 
Wherein  consists  their  8imilar]Qr«  so  as  to  justify  tne 
resemblance  here  implied  ?  In  1  Pet.  iiL  21|  we  find 
the  apostle  speaking  of  b^tism,  figurauvety,  as 
^  saving  us  f*  and  aUuding  to  Noah,  who  long  lay 
buried  m  the  ark,  as  com  lies  buri«»d  in  the  earth. 
Now,  as,  aAer  having  died  to  his  former  course  of 
life,  in  being  bqMized,  a  convert  was  considered  as 
ristoff  to  a  renewed  life,  so,  after  having  been  sepa- 
rated firom  his  former  connections,  his  seed-bed,  as  it 
were,  after  having  died  in  beingplanted,hevrBS  con- 
sidered as  rising  to  renewed  ule  also.  The  ideas, 
therefore,  conveyed  by  the  apostle  in  these  verses  are 
preciselv  the  same,  thou^  me  metaphors  are  difier- 
enL  Inoreover,  if  it  were  anciently  common  to  speak 
of  a  person  after  baptism,  as  rising  to  renewed  hfe, 
and  to  consider  com  also  as  sprouting  to  a  renewed 
life,  then  we  see  how  easily  Hymeneus  and  Philetus 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18.)  ^  concerning  the  truth  might  err, 
saying,  that  tiie  resurrection  was  past  already,"  in 
baptism,  (jvoit  in  planting—- that  is,  in  being  mms- 
femd  to  Christianity,)  in  which  error  they  md  little 
more  than  annex  their  old  heathen  notiona  to  the 
Christian  institution.  The  transition  was  extremely 
easy ;  but  unless  checked  in  time,  tiie  error  might 
have  become  very  dangerous.  We  think  this  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  feet  respecting  these  errone- 
ous teachers  than  any  allusion  to  vice,  as  death,  and 
to  a  return  to  virtue,  as  life :  which  Warburton  pro- 
poaea,  and  the  notion  seems  to  haive  been  adopted  by 
Menander,  who  taught  that  his  disciples  ootained 
resurrection  by  his  baptijan,  and  so  became  immor- 
tal How  easily  figurative  language  sufifers,  under 
the  miaconstraations  of  aross  conception !  [See  Bap- 
TTSM,  where  the  same  iUustration  is  found.    R. 

CORNELIUS,  centurion  of  a  cohort,  belongmg  to 
the  legion  sumamed  Italian,  Actax.  He  was  a 
Gentile ;  one  who  feared  God ;  of  constant  devotion, 
and  much  charity.  His  whole  fiunilv  served  God, 
sod  it  pleaaed  God  to  fevor  him,  in  a  miraculoua  man- 
ner, With  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  throu|^  Peter, 
feDm  whom  hA  received  inatnictioD.    Aatim  apostle 


was  speaking,  the  Holy  Sphrit  fell  upon  Coraeliua 
and  his  fiuni^,  and  they  vrore  added  to  the  Christian 
church,  as  die  first-fiiuts  of  the  Gentilea.  It  deserves 
notice,  that  Julian  the  Apostate  reckons  only  two 
persons  of  consideratioQ,  who  were  convert  to 
Christianity  on  its  first  promulgation : — Sergius  Pau- 
lus  the  proconsul,  and  Cornelius  the  centurion. 
FYom  tills  reference,  it  is  probable  that  Cornelius  waa 
a  person  of  greater  distinction  than  he  is  usually  sup- 
pMed  to  be. 

CORNER,  the  extremity  of  any  thing,  according 
to  the  Hebrews.  **  Ye  shau  not  round  the  comers  of 
your  head,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  eomera  of  thy 
beaord,"  Lev.  sdx.  27.— 1  Sam.  xir.  38.  <«  Draw  near,  all 
ye  chief  (Heb.  eomen)  of  the  people."  "  They  have 
seduced  Egypt,  even  they  who  are  the  stay  {comer) 
of  the  tribes  thereof*'  Isa.  xix.  13.  And  Zeph.  iii.  6. 
**  1  have  cut  off  the  nations,  their  eomen  are  deso- 
late." The  comer  sometimes  ngnifies  the  most  dis- 
tinguished place,  that  part  of  an  edifice  which  is  most 
in  sighL  Zechariah,  speaking  of  Judah,  after  the 
return  firom  captivity,  says,  **  Out  of  him  came  forth 
the  comer,  out  of  him  the  nail,"  x.  4.  This  tribe  shall 
afford  eomera,  heads ;  it  shall  produce  the  comer- 
eUme,  the  Messiah.  Comer  is  tsken,  likewise,  for  the 
most  retired  part  of  a  bouse,  Prov.  xxi.  9.  The  cor- 
ner of  a  bed  or  divan  (Amos  iii.  19.)  is  the  place  of 
honor.    See  Ban. 

CORNER-STONE,  Greek  Ajr?*y«raf«5,  Heb.  fan 
roa,  Is.  xxviiL fi.  Our  Lord  iscompared  m  the  New 
Testament  to  a  eomer-stone,  in  three  dififerent  pointa 
of  view.  First^  as  this  stime  lies  at  the  ftmndalion 
and  serves  to  give  support  and  strength  to  the  build- 
ing, so  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  &viour,  is  called 
iat^oYwoTof,  sc.^/^o«^Eph.  ii.20.)  because  this  doctrine 
is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  is  the  fundamental  object  of  all  the  precepts 
siven  by  the  apostles  and  other  Christian  teachers. 
Further,  as  the  comer-stone  occupies  an  important 
and  conspicuous  place,  Jesus  is  compared  to  it  (1  Pet. 
ii.  6.)  because  God  has  made  him  distinguishea,  and 
has  advanced  him  to  a  dignity  and  conspicuousness 
above  all  others.  Lastiy,  since  men  often  stumble 
against  a  protecting  corner-stone,  Christ  is  therefore 
so  called,  (Matt  xxi.  42.)  becauae  lus  gospel  will  be 
the  cause  of  aggravated  condemnation  to  thoae  who 
reject  it    •R. 

COTTAGE,  see  Tbwt. 

COTTON,  a  white  woolly  or  dovmy  substance, 
found  in  a  brovm  bud,  produced  by  a  shrub,  the 
leavea  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  sycamore-tree. 
The  bud,  which  grows  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
turns  black,  when  ripe,  and  divides  at  top  into  three 
parts ;  the  cotton  is  as  white  as  snow,  snd  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun  swells  to  the  size  of  a  puUefs  egg. 
Scripture  speaks  of  cotton  under  the  Hebrew  name 
vr,  aheehf  (Exod.xxv.  4.)  [where  the  English  version 
has^bie  linen.  The  Heb.  aheeh  designates  generally 
coMon,  afterwards  called  Mz,7ia.  Both  words,  how- 
ever, are  also  used  of  linen.  Thejine  bueeue^  a  cotton 
cloth  of  the  Egyptians,  to  judae  of  the  specimens 
found  on  mummies,  yna  much  like  the  efuitinge  of 
the  present  day ;  certainly  not  finer.    R. 

COUCH,  see  Ban. 

COVENANT.  The  word  feflasienficm  is  often 
used  in  Latin,  and  ^to^i/jr^  hi  Greek,  to  express  the 
Hebrew  n^na,  heriUi,  which  signifies  eoecmml ;  whence 
the  tides  Old  and  Mw  TkelamenU  are  used  improp- 
erly to  denote  the  Old  and  AWa  Cevefumlff.  Uram- 
marians  remark  ^at  the  alliance  whi<*^  we  term  a 
eoventfrtf  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  two  words:  (I.) 
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When  both  partiw  are  «0Ha2,  so  that  each  may  atasd 
upon  tnmiBi  or  canvass  ttie  terms  of  the  other,  pro- 
pose his  own,  agree  or  disagree,  l&c  the  word  used  is 
srNSHKH;  but,  (2.)  when  the  covenant  is  of  that 
nature,  when  one  party  being  greatly  the  superior, 
jtropo9e»f  and  the  other,  willing  to  come  to  agreement, 
aec^tM  his  propositions;  then  the  word  used  is 
JJAeuKH;  which  signifies  an  d^spotnlmefti — dis- 
pensadon — institution ;  whereby  the  proposer  pledges 
himself,  but  does  not  bind  the  acceptor,  by  the  pro^ 
ositions,  till  he  has  actually  accepted  them.  If  this 
distinction  be  well  founded, ....  then  it,  will  imme- 
diately appear,  that  there  is  great  propriety  in  the 
title  given  to  our  ^  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,"  the 
new  JIA0HKH;  inaccurately  termed  by  us  "the 
New  Testament,"  since  herein  the  proposals  of  God 
to  man  are  made,  and  recorded ;  but  these  proposals 
imply  that  the  party  to  be  benefited  by  them,  would 
aecqtt  and  appeal  to  them,  in  a  perscnial  and  a  bind- 
ing manner. 

There  is  an  importance  attached  to  the  term  eave- 
nanif  which  must  justify  a  little  further  enlargement 
on  it  That  it  sometimes  signifies  simply  a  proposal, 
the  following  instances  will  determine.  1  Kings  xx. 
34.  Benhaoad  said  to  Ahab,  ''The  cities  whicn  my 
fiither  took  firom  thy  father,  I  will  restore,"  &c.  Then 
said  Abab— I  take  thee  at  thy  word,  I  accept  thy 
proposals,  ''I  will  send  thee  away  with  this  cove- 
nant." ^  And  the  king  stood  by  a  pillar,  and  made 
a  covenant ....  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  Mrith  all  the  heart,  and  all  tlie  soul ;  and  all  the 
people  sleod  to  the  covenant,"  2  Kincs  xxiii.  3.  They 
acreed  to  the  proposals  made; — they  assented  to 
wnat  was  required  of  them.  This  seems  to  be  the 
import  of  the  apostle's  reasonings  2  Tim.  ii.  13.  ''If 
we  believe  not,"  and  will  not  accept  his  proposals, 
made  with  a  view  to  our  believing,  and  acceptance 
of  them,  "yet  he  abideth  fiiithful,"  and  will  strictly 
adhere  to  whatever  he  hasoflfered^  or  proposed  to  us : 
"  he  cannot  deny  himself;"  he  cannot  withdraw  those 
proposals  to  which  he  has  invited  us  to  accede :  L  e. 
our  unbetief  does  not  diminish  the  good  faith,  or  the 
perpetuity  of  God's  ofiers.  (See  Rom.  iiL  3.)  Thus 
we  see  that  the  word  covenant  implies,  (1.)  an  ap- 
pointment to  which  the  respondent  could  ag^ree  pajsh 
sively,  only,  by  obedience ;  as  a  covenant  made  with 
day  and  night ;  ( Jer.  xxxiii.  20.)  or  with  the  earth, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  Gen.  ix.  10.  (2.)  A  law, 
a  constituted  regulation,  and  appointment ;  ffiven  to 
intelligent  agents.  (3.)  A  proposal  made,  ana  offered 
to  the  acceptance  of  intelligent  agents:  not  to  be  va- 
ried, or  diversified  by  them ;  but  to  be  accepted  in 
Mo.  (4.J  Proposals  made  by  two  equal  parties, 
which,  aner  being  properly  canvassed  and  examined, 
are  finally  adiusted  l^  them,  and  deliberately  con- 
firmed. (5.)  The  ratification-offering ;  customary  on 
such  occasions. 

It  ma^  be  proper  here  to  bint  at  the  signs  of  cov- 
enants, L  e.  memorials,  thin^  nQver  to  be  looked  on 
without  bringing  to  recollection  the  agreement  made 
on  the  original  and  primary  occasion  of  their  ap- 
pointment. (1.)  Was  not,  perhaps,  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge such  a  sign  to  Adam  ?  (fL)  God  says  expreralv 
of  the  rainbow,  (Gen.  ix.  12.)  "  This  is  the  sign  whioh 
I  give  of  the  covenant  (the  dispensation  whioh  I  ap- 
point) between  mvself  and  all  flesh.  And  when  I 
becloud  with  cloudi  (i.  e.  storms,  rains,  &c.)  the  earth, 
the  bow  shaU  appear  in  the  clouds,  and  I  will  recol- 
lect ray  agreement,  and  there  shall  be  no  deluge"  to 
destroy  the  earth,  &c.  (3»)  Abraham  receiv^  the 
sign — seal— meooranduro— of  circumcision.  (4.)  Ja- 


cob and  Laban  raised  "the  heap  of  witocases,"  as  a 
memorial  of  an  agreement  made ;  and  diis  heap  was 
not  to  be  passed  at  any  future  time,  even  to  tne  re- 
motest agea,  without  reminding  themselves,  or  their 
posterity,  of  the  original  agreement  thereby  com- 
memorated. (5.)  As  such  a  sisn  the  Israelites  received 
cireumciaion,  and  the  sabbath,  Exod.  xxxL  16.  The 
first  covenant  with  the  Hebrews  was  that  made  when 
the  Lord  chose  Abraham  and  hia  posterity  for  his 
people ;  a  second  covenant,  or  a  solemn  renewal  of 
the  former,  was  made  at  Sinai,  comprehending  aU 
who  observe  the  law  of  Moaes.  The  new  eovmanL 
of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator  and  Author,  and 
which  was  confirmed  bv  his  Uood,  comprehends  all 
who  believe  in  him,  and  are  in  his'  churen. 

The  first  covenant  between  God  and  man  was 
made  with  Adam,  at  his  creation,  when  he  was  pro- 
hibited to  eat  a  certain  firuit.  Gen.  ii.  17.  A  second 
covenant  God  made  with  man  after  his  fidl,  prom- 
ising not  only  forgiveness,  on  his  repentance,  but  also 
a  Messi^,  who  should  redeem  the  numan  race  from 
the  death  of  sin,  and  from  the  second  death,  Rom.  v. 
12,  19.  A  third  covenant  God  made  with  Noah, 
when  he  directed  him  to  build  the  ark,  (Gen.  vL  18.) 
and  which  was  renewed,  Gen.  ix.  The  covenants 
between  the  patriarehs  Adam  and  Noah,  and  their 
posterity,  were  general ;  that  made  with  Abraham 
was  limitefl ;  conceming  that  patriareh  and  his  fim- 
ilv  by  Isaac  exclusively  ;  Gen.  xii.  1 ;  xv.  4,  5, 18. 
The  seal  or  confirmation  of  it,  was  the  cireumcinon 
of  all  the  males  in  Abraham's  fiunfly.  The  effecta  of 
this  covenant  appear  throu^out  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  the  consummation  and 
end  of  it  The  covenant  of  God  with  Adam  ibnns 
what  we  call  the  state  of  nature ;  that  with  Abraham, 
explained  further  under  Moses,  constitutes  the  law ; 
that  ratified  tlMrough  the  mediation  of  Jesua  Christ  is 
the  kingdom  of  grace. 

In  common  discourse,  we  usually  say  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  posterity  of  Abraham ;  and  that  which  he  has 
made  with  believers  by  Jesus  Cbiist ;  because  these 
two  covenants  contain  eminently  all  the  rest,  which 
are  consequences,  branches,  or  explanations  of  them. 
The  most  solemn  and  perfect  or  the  covenants  of 
God  with  men,  is  that  made  through  the  mediation 
of  our  Redeemer;  which  must  sunist  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  guarantee  of  it ;  it  is 
confirmed  with  his  blood ;  the  end  and  object  of  it  is 
eternal  life,  and  its  constitution  and  laws  are  infinilely 
more  exalted  than  those  of  the  former  covenant. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  (chap,  xxxiv.  18.)  speaks  of 
a  remarkable  ceremony  attenmng  a  cevenanL  The 
Lord  says,  "  I  will  give  (to  punishment)  the  men 
who  have  transgressed  mv  covenant,  which  have  not 
performed  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  they  had 
made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain, 
and  passed  between  the  parts  thereof^"  The  custom 
of  cutting  a  victim*  in  two,  of  placing  the  several 
moieties  upon  two  difibrent  altars,  and  making  those 
who  contracted  pass  between  both,  is  well  known  in 
Scripture,  and  in  profrne  authors.  The  instance  of 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  may  serve  to  con- 
firm this  sense;  the  bummg  lamp  (the afceeyiuiJk) 
passed  between  the  separate  parts;  aa  Abraham 
probably  had  already  done.  (See  €>en.  xv.  d,  10, 17.) 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  however,  in  what  manner 
the  victim  was  anoiendy  divided ;  whether  croaswias^ 
i.  e.  aoroaa  the  loina;  or  lengdiwiBev  i.  e.  ftom  tha 
fhHit  of  the  beUy,  through  the  whole  lanflth  of  ^9 
back  bone,  and  down  the  spinal maifOWi  ^Sk^l 
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mode  would  be  much  the  inoflt  eacpMBsive  and  toL- 
BmUm  May  there  not  be  on  alluBion  to  this  in  Heb. 
lY.  12,  *^l1ie  word  of  God  ia  Uvelv  and  effieacioufl, 
and  more  penetrating  than  any  double-edged  aword ; 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  apirit,  and 
joiiiTa  and  varkow?"  Oh,  for  that  sincerity  of 
heart  and  mind,  which  ma^  be  found  acceptable  un- 
der ao  critical  an  examinauon ! 

Among  other  deacriptiona  of  a  covenant,  there  is 
one  whicB  demanda  explanation :  Numb*  xviii.  10, 
"The  ofierinoa  1  have  given  to  thee,  and  thy  aona 
and  thy  dauf^ters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever ;  it 
is  a  emftnant  ^  mfUyfor  ever,  before  the  Lord."  3 
Chron.  xiii.  5,  *^Ougnt  you  not  to  know  that  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  gave  the  kingdom  over  larael  to 
David, /or  ever,  (o  him  and  to  hia  aaiu  by  a  covenmd  qf 
»aUt" 

It  is  generally  thought  that  salt  is  here  made  an 
emblem  of  perpetuity ;  but  the  covenant  of  soli  seems 
to  refer  to  an  agreement  made  in  which  salt  was  used 
•a  a  token  of  confirmation.  Baron  du  Tott  says, 
**  [Moldovanji  Paeha]  was  desirous  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  me,  and  seeming  to  regret  that  this  bu»- 
neas  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  long,  he  departed, 
promising  in  a  snort  time  to  return.  I  had  already 
attended  him  half  way  down  the  staircase,  when, 
stopping  and  tuminf  Inriskly  to  one  of  m^  domestics 
who  foflowed  mc^  'firing  me  directly,' said  he,  ^9ome 
BaxAA  ASP  BAX.T.'  I  was  uot  losB  Surprised  at  this 
fimoy,  than  at  the  haste  which  was  made  to  obey 
him.  What  ha  rsquesied  was  brought ;  when,  tak- 
iaf  a  little  salt  between  his  fingers,  and  putting  it 
with  a  m jvierioua  air  on  a  bit  of  bread,  nx  atx  rr 
wiTB  A  nxvouT  oRAviTT ;  assuriug  me,  that  I  mi^fat 
now  rely  on  him.  I  soon  procure  an  explanation 
of  this  significant  ceremony ;  but  this  same  man, 
when  become  viair,  was  tempted  to  violate  his  oath, 
thus  taken  in  niv  favor.  Yet  if  this  solemn  coir- 
TAACT  bo  not  oMsayf  relipously  observed,  it  serves, 
at  least,  to  moderate  the  spirit  of  vengeance  so  natural 
to  the  Turks."  The  baron  adds  in  a  note :  ^  The 
Turka  think  it  the  blackest  ingratitude,  to  foroet  the 
man  fiom  vrfaom  we  have  received  food ;  which  is 
scoified  by  Uim  bread  and  aaU  in  this  ceremony." 
{Trnt*  part  i.  p.  914.  £ng.  Mt)  The  baron  al- 
ludea  10  this  incident  in  pwt  iiL  p  36.  Moldovanji 
Pkcha,  being  ordered  to  obey  the  baron,  was  not 
pleased  at  it.  ''I  did  not  imagine  I  ought  to  put  any 
great  confidence  in  the  mj^rious  covsnant  of  the 
bread  and  Mtt,  hv  which  tms  man  had  formerly  vowed 
inviolable  firiendship  to  me."  Yet  he  <*  dissembled 
his  discontent,"  ana  ''^lis  peevishness  only  showed 
itwlf  in  hsi  fint  letlers  to  the  Porte." 


It  will  now  appear  credible,  that  the  phrase  ''a 
covenant  of  salt"  alludes  to  some  such  custom  in  an- 
cient times ;  and  without  meaning  to  symbolize  very 
deeply,  we  take  the  libeity  of  asking,  whether  me 
precept,  (Lev.  li.  Idw)  *<  With  all  thine  ofieringi  thou 
shalt  oner  salt,"  may  hate  any  reference  to  ideab  of  a 
similar  nature.  Did  the  custom  of  feosting  at  a 
covenant-making  include  the  same,  according  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  Turks  hinted  at  in  the  baron's 
note? 

We  ou^t  to  notioe  the  readiness  of  the  baron's 
domestic^  in  proof  that  they  well  understood  what 
was  about  to  take  plaoeu  A&o^  thai  this  covenaBt  is 
vMotfjfpiiaotiiaUy  obaerv«d;  and  where  notso,  has  a 
restraintng  lafkienoe  on  the  party  who  has  nadoii ; 
and  hia  non-obaervaneo  of  it  diagracea  him. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  remarlmbW  itHtanoe  of  the 
power  of  this  rtwwant  of  salt  ovvr  tfaa  aaind  $  it 


seems  to  unply  a  something  attributed  to  salt,  whlclt 
it  is  very  dimcult  for  us  completely  to  explain,  but 
which  is  not  the  less  real  on  that  account : 

**  Jacoub  ben  Loitb,  the  founder  of  a  d^astv  of 
Persian  princes  ceiled  the  Safiarides,  rising,  liko 
many  others  of  the  ancestors  of  the  princes  of  the 
East,  from  a  very  k>w  state  to  royal  power,  being,  in 
his  first  setting  out  in  the  use  of  arms,  no  better  man 
a  freebooter  or  robber,  is  yet  said  to  have  maintained 
some  reffard  to  decency  in  his  depredations,  and 
never  to  nave  entirely  stripped  those  that  be  robbed^ 
always  leaving  them  something  to  soften  their  afflic« 
tion.  Among  other  exploits  that  are  recorded  of 
him,  be  is  said  to  have  broken  into  the  palace  of  the 

{>rince  of  that  country,  and  having  collected  a  very 
arge  booty,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying 
away,  he  found  his  foot  kicked  something  wbicn 
made  him  stumble ;  he  imagined  it  might  he  some* 
thinj;  of  value,  and  i>utting  it  to  his  mouth,  the  better 
to  distinguish  what  it  was,  his  tongue  soon  informed 
him  it  was  a  lump  of  salt.  Upon  this,  according  to 
the  morality,  or  rather  superstition,  of  the  country, 
where  the  people  considered  salt  as  aiytnbol  ana 
jd^d^  ^f  hoipitalUy,  he  was  so  touched,  that  he  left 
all  his  booty,  retiring  without  taking  any  thing  away 
with  him.  The  next  morning,  the  risk  they  had  ran 
of  losing  many  vsluable  thinffs  bemg  perceived,  great 
was  the  surprise,  and  strict  toe  inqmry,  what  could 
be  the  occasion  of  their  being  left  At  length  Jacoub 
was  found  to  be  the  person  concerned ;  who  having 
given  an  account,  very  sincerely,  of  the  whole  trana- 
action  to  the  prince,  he  gained  nis  esteem  so  effectu 
ally,  that  it  nught  be  said  with  truth,  that  it  was  hiv 
regard  for  salt  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  after* 
fortune.  The  prince  employed  him  as  a  man  of 
courage  and  genius  in  many  enterprises,  and  finding 
him  successful  in  all  of  them,  he  raised  him,  by  iittkr 
and  little,  to  the  chief  posts  amonff  his  troops ;  so 
that,  at  that  prince'a  death, he  foundbimself  possess* 
ed  of  the  command  in  chief,  and  had  such  interest 
in  their  afilections,  that  they  preferred  bis  interest*  to 
those  of  the  children  of  the  deceased  prince,  and  he 
became  absolute  msster  of  that  province,  fixnit 
whence  he  afterwards  spread  his  conquests  far  and 
wide."  (D'Herbelot,BibL  Orient,  p.  4G6.  AlsoHar- 
mer's  Obs.) 

Mr.  Harmer  has  well  illustrated  the  phrase,  **  Wo 
were  salted  with  the  salt  of  the  palace,  (Ezra  iv.  14.) 
and  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  his  remarks : 
**  It  is  sufiicient  to  put  an  end  to  all  conjecture,  tore- 
cite  the  words  of  a  modern  Persian  monarch,  whoso 
court  Chardin  attended  some  time  about  business. 
Rising  in  a  wrath  against  an  ofiicer  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  him,  he  drew  his  sabre,  fell  upon  him. 
and  hewed  him  in  pieces^  at  the  feet  of  tne  grand 
.visir,  who  was  standing  (and  whose  favor  the  poor 
wretch  courted  by  this  deception.)  And  looking 
fixedly  on  him,  and  on  the  other  ipreax  lords  that 
stood  on  each  side  of  him,  be  said,  with  a  tone  of  in- 
dignation, *  I  have,  then,  such  ungiatefnl  servants  and 
traitors  ss  these  to  eat  my  ealt !  Look  on  this  sword ; 
it  shall  cut  ofi*  all  those  perfidious  heads.' "  It  is 
clear,  that  tlus  expression,  *^  eating  this  prince's  salt," 
is  equivalent  to— receive  a  maintenance  from  him. 
*'  It  is  a  common  raqnression  of  the  natives  in  the  East 
Indies,  '  I  eat  such  an  one's  salt ;'  meaning,  I  sm  f^d 
by  him.  Tamerlane,  in  his  Instimtes,  mentioning 
one  Shaw  Behaun,  who  had  qaitlBd  his  ssrvice, 
ioiBcd  the  eaemy,  and  fbosht  agtdast  hhn,  <At 
length,'  says  he,  *  my  boU  umch  he  had  eaten  over* 
whslnied  him  with  iubmio  :  ho  agam  threw 
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•etf  on  my  mercyi  and  humbled  himself  before 
me.'" 

COVETOUSNESa  This  word  is  sometimee 
Used  in  a  good  sense,  as  '  to  covd  the  best  gifts,'  (1  Cor. 
zii*  31.)  but  usually  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote  an  inor> 
dinate  desire  of  earthly  things,  especially  of  that 
which  beloncs  to  another.  Covetousness  is  declared 
by  the  apostle  to  be  idolatry,  Col.  iii.  5. 

COUNCIL  ii  occarionally  taken  for  any  kind  of 
assembly ;  sometimes  for  that  of  the  Sanhedrim,  at 
others  lor  a  convention  of  pastors  met  to  reanilate 
ecclesiasdcal  affain.  Thus  the  assembly  of  the 
aposdes,  &c.  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.)  met  to  detej- 
mine  whether  the  yoke  of  the  law  should  be  imposed 
on  Gentile  conrerts,  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the 
iirst  council  of  the  Christian  church.  See  Tribuicals. 

COUNSEL.  Beside  the  common  signification  of 
this  word,  as  denoting  the  consultations  of  men,  it  is 
used  in  Scripture  for  the  decrees  of  God,  the  orders 
of  his  providence.  God  frustates  the  counsels,  the 
views,  the  desisus  of  princes ;  but  **  the  counsels  of 
the  Lord  stand  for  ever,"  Ps.  xxxiii.  11 ;  cviL  11 ; 
Luke  vii.  30.  According  to  the  LXX,  Christ  is  call- 
ed the  €Bngd  of  tht  gnat  counsd ;  the  minister,  the 
executor  of  the  great  and  admirable  design  of  God, 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  Isaiah  ix«  6. 

COUNTRY,  a  land,  or  town.  It  is  taken  likewise 
for  family,  Ps.  xcv.  7.  Patriae  in  Greek,  signifies  a 
race,  a  nation.  The  heavenly  country  denotes  that 
residence  in  heaven,  which  is  hoped  for  and  sought 
by  Christians. 

COURT.  The  courts  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  were  three :  (1.)  the  court  t^lkt  GentUeSf 
because  the  Gentiles  vrere  allowed  to  enter  no  far- 
ther; 
clean 


■and  wtiere  the  priests  and  Levites  exercised  their 
ministry.  Israelites,  who  ofifered  sacrifices,  miffht 
brine  their  victims  to  the  inner  part  of  this  court.  But 
«oula  not  pass  a  certain  separation  which  divided  it ; 
they  withdrew  as  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their 
aacrifices  and  ofierings  to  the  priest,  or  had  made 
their  confessioiK  with  laying  their  hand  on  the  head 
of  the  victim,  if  it  were  a  sin-offering. 

Before  the  temple  was  built,  there  was  a  court 
around  the  tabernacle,  formed  only  of  pillars,  and  of 
veils  hung  by  cords.  (See  Tabernacle.)  These 
courts  resembled  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
The  palaces  of  kings  and  of  great  men  had  also  exten- 
aive  courts,  as  appears  from  those  of  Solomon  and  of 
king  Ahasuenis.  (See  House.)  The  evangelists  men- 
tion the  high-priest's  court,  and  Luke  npeaks  of  the 
strong  armtd  num  who  guarddh  (ht  paiaee ;  that  is, 
the  armed  guard,  as  in  me  feudal  times,  at  the  gates 
of  baronial  ca^es. 

Court  is  used  for  a  city  in  Ezek.  xlviL  17,  xlviii.  1, 
that  is,  the  cities  of  Ennon  and  Netophath.  In  the 
Hebrew,  this  is  frequent :  includinff  all  thoee  towns 
in  which  the  word  Hazer  is  combined;  as  Haxer^ 
Staa,  the  court  of  Suta  ;  Hdzer'Skual ;  so,  Hazer^ 
Hazer-itn,  Haxar^-oQi :  these  names  of  towns  signify 
courts.  The  courts  of  JeruioUm  are  sometimes  put 
foir  the  ci^. 

COURTS,  Judicial,  ^ee  Tribunals. 

COZBI,  daughter  of  Zur,  a  prince  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  who,  with  others  of  her  sex  and  age,  seduced 
the  principal  Israelites  to  commit  idolatry  and  impu- 
rity ;  Phineas  slew  her  and  Zimri  at  the  same  time. 
Numb.  XXV.  7 — ^15. 

CRANE,  a  tall  and  long-necked  fowl,  which,  ao- 


cordmg  to  Indore,  takes  its  name  from  hs  voice^ 
which  we  imitate  in  mentioning  it  T%e  propJiet 
Jeremiah  mentions  this  bird  as  intelligent  of  the  sea- 
sons by  an  instinctive  and  invariable  observation  of 
their  appointed  times,  viii.  7.  The  same  thing  is 
noticed  by  Aristophanes  and  Hesiod  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  says,  **  when  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the 
crane,  clamoring  annually  from  the  clouds  on  hi^, 
recollect  that  this  is  the  signal  for  ploUjghiiuN  and  in- 
dicates the  approach  of  shovirery  wmter.**  [Tlie 
Hebrew  reads  first  mo,  siMtOow,  and  then  -nj^,  crane ; 
our  translators  have  either  transposed  the  two  wofds ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  mistaken  the  sense  of 
them.    R. 

CREATION,  To  Create.  These  tenns  properly 
msni^  a  production  of  somethmg  out  of  notiiing. 
Tne  Hebrew  uses  the  verb  iro,  hMiy  to/orm^  to  brinf 
into  order,  to  signify  creation,  having  no  woid  whicn 
accurately  expresses  absolute  citatum  outof  notfiing. 

CRESCENS,  a  conipanion  of  Paul,  (2  Tim.  iv. 
10.)  who  is  thouffht  bv  Eusebius  and  othera  to  have 
preached  in  Gatu,  ana  to  have  founded  the  church 
of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny. 

CRET£,  a  large  island,  now  called  Candia,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  (1  Mac.  x.  67.)  aImM  opposite  to 
E^pt ;  and  it  may  be  conddered  as  havmg  been 
onginally  peopled  mmi  thence,  probably  bv  a  branch 
of  me  Capntorim.  The  Cretans  afiected  me  utmost 
antiquity,  as  a  nation,  and  distmguished  themselves 
as  Eteocretenees,  **  true  Cretans."  Homer  celebrates 
this  island  as  fkmous  for  its  htmdred  gates,  which 
Virgil  (iEneid.  iii.)  seems  to  refer  to  cities ;  but  in 
the  Odyssey,  Homer  calls  it  **  ninety-citied.'*  Being 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  its  inhabitants  were  exceUent 
sailors,  and  its  vessels  visited  all  coasts.  They  were 
also  famous  for  archery,  which  they  practised  from 
their  infancy.  But  the  glory  of  Crete  was  Minos  the 
legislator,  said  to  be  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europe,  or 
rather  Manuehj  which  was  but  another  name  for  Ju- 
piter himself.  Minos  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  who 
reduced  a  wild  people  to  regularity  of  lifo ;  and  in 
order  to  efiect  this  the  more  completely,  he  retired 
during  nine  years  into  the  caotm  qfJwpiter  r  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  reiatedrby  the  Hin- 
doo Puranas,  that  Sami  Renai  performed  austere  de- 
votion mne  years  m  the  hoUow  of  a  tree,  before  she 
effected  her  setdement  Afier  nine  years,  Minos 
established  religious  rites ;  and  these  and  other  usages 
of  Crete  were  copied  by  die  Greeks.    See  CAraroR. 

The  Cretans  were  one  of  the  three  K's  against 
whose  unfaithfulness  the  Greci^  proverb  cautioned— 
Kcqipadodaj  KUieia,  and  Krete.  It  appears,  also,  tiiat 
the  character  of  this  people  for  lying  was  thoroughly 
established  in  ancient  times ;  for  in  common  speech, 
die  expression  ''to  Cretanize,''  signified  to  tell  lies 4 
which  contributes  to  account  for  that  detestable 
character  the  apostle  (Titus  i.  12.)  has  Qjen  of  the 
Cretans,  that  they  were  **  always  liars.^  Thia  was  not 
only  the  opinion  of  Epimenides,  from  whom  Paul 
quotes  this  verse,  but  of  Callimachus.  who  haa  the 
same  words.  When  Epimenides  adds,  that  **  the 
Cretans  are  savage  beasts,"  or  fierce  beasts,  ''and  gor- 
bellies," — ^bellies  which  take  a  long  time  in  being 
filled — ^he  completes  a  most  disgusung  description. 
Polybius  represents  them  as  disgraced  by  piracy, 
robbery,  ana  almost  eveiy  crime,  and  Paul  cnargea 
Titus  to  rebuke  them  sharply,  and  in  strong  terms, 
to  prevent  tiieir  Rdherence  to  Jewirii  fobles,  human 
oroinances,  and  legal  observances. 

Crete  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  MeteUua, 
hence  called  Creticua,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of 
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above  two  yean,  (A.  D.66k)  and,  with  the  «in«U  king- 
dom of  Cyrene,  on  the  coaat  of  Libya,  formed  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
it  had  twelve  biahopa,  aubiect  to  Constantinople.  In 
the  reign  of  Michael  II.  the  Saracens  aeizea  it,  and 
held  it  until,  after  127  years,  they  were  expelled  by 
the  emperor  Phocas.  It  remained  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  emperor,  till  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders, 
being  raised  to  the  throne,  rewarded  Bonifacio,  mar- 
(juis  of  Montserrat,  with  it,  who  sold  it  to  the  Vene- 
tians^ A.  D.  1194.  Under  their  government  it 
flourished  greatly ;  but  was  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  die  Turks,  A.  D.  1645,  in  the  midst  of  peace. 
The  siese  lasted  24  years,  and  cost  the  Turks  200,000 
men.  ft  is  now  subject  to  the  Turks,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  impoverished  and  depopulated.  In  many 
places  it  is  unhealthy. 

CRIMSON,  see  Purple,  Scarlxt. 

CRISPUS,  chief  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Cor- 
inth, was  converted  and  baptized  by  Paul,  (Acts 
xviii.  8.)  about  A.  D.  52,  1  Cor.  i.  14  Some  affirm 
that  Cnspus  was  bishop  of  ifigiua,  an  island  near 
Athens.    The  Greeks  observe  his  festival,  October  4. 

CROCODILE,  see  Leviathan. 

CROSS,  a  kind  of  gibbet  made  of  pieces  of  wood 
placed  transversely ;  vniether  crossing  at  right  angles, 
one  at  the  top  of  the  other,  or  in  the  middle,  or  mag- 
onally,  or  foric-wise.  The  Greek  aravi^os,  staurot^  a 
cross,  often  denotes  only  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  in 
the  ground,  by  the  Latins  called  palus,  or  vaUum, 
Deam  by  the  cross  was  a  punishment  of  the  meanest 
slaves ;  and  was  a  mark  of  infamy.  This  punish- 
ment was  so  common  among  the  Romans,  that  pains, 
afflictions,  troubles,  &c.  were  called  crosses ;  and  the 
verb  arucioBTt  was  used  for  sufferings  both  of  body 
and  mind.  Our  Saviour  says,  that  his  disciple  must 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  him.  The  cross  is  the 
sign  or  ignominy  and  sufierinffs ;  yet  it  is  the  badge 
and  glory  of  the  Christian.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  way 
we  are  to  follow ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  attaining 
that  glory  and  happiness  which  is  promised  in  the 
gospel,  out  by  me  cross  of  Christ.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  cross  was  common  among  the  Syrians 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Jews.  Pharaoh's  chief  l)aker  was  beheaded,  and  his 
carcass  &stened  to  a  cross,  Gren.  xl.  19.  (Eng.  trans, 
free.)  Haman  prepared  a  great  cross,  (Eng.  trans. 
rdSUnoSy)  on  which  to  hang  Mordecai,  iKsth.  vii.  10. 
The  Jews  will  not  admit  that  they  crucified  people 
while  living ;  they  affirm  that  they  first  put  them  to 
death,  and  then  fastened  them  to  a  cross'  either  by 
the  hands  or  the  neck.  But  though  there  are  many 
instances  of  men  thus  hunff  on  a  ^bbet  after  death, 
thers  are  indisputable  proon  of  theu*  crucifyinff  them 
alive.  The  worshippers  of  Baal-peor,  (Numb.  xxv. 
4.)  and  the  king  of  Ai,  (Josh.  viii.  22.)  were  hun^  up 
alive ;  as  were  me  descendants  of  Saul,  by  the  Gibe- 
onites  ^  Sam.  xxi.  9.)  and  Alexander  Jannseus  cru- 
cified 8u0  of  his  subjects  at  an  entertainment. 

The  law  ordained  that  persons  executed  should 
not  be  left  on  the  croes  after  sun-set,  because  he  who 
is  hanged  is  cursed  by  God,  Deut  xxi.  23.  The 
Jews  TOlieved  that  the  souls  of  those  who  remained 
•  on  the  gibbet  without  burial,  enjoyed  no  peace,  but 
wandered  until  their  bodies  were  buried.  This  also 
was  an  idea  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Sometimes  the  criminal  was  crucified  on  a  tree, 
and  fastened  to  it  with  cords ;  and  sometimes  he  was 
ftstened  with  his  head  dovmwards ;  as  was  Peter, 
ftt>m  respect  to  his  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  not  thinking 
himself  worthy  to  be  fixed  to  a  cross  in  the  same 


manner  as  he  had  been.  Sometimes  a  firs  WM 
kindled  at  the  foot  of  die  cross,  by  the  smoke  and 
flame  of  which  the  sufterer  might  perish.  The 
common  wav  of  crucifying  was  by  tastentng  the 
criminal  with  nails,  one  at  each  hand,  and  one  at 
both  his  ftet,  or  one  at  each  foot  Sometimes  they 
were  bound  with  cords,  which,  though  it  seems 
gender,  because  it  occasions  less  pain,  was  really 
more  cruel,  because  the  sufferer  was  hereby  made  to 
languish  loiuer.  Sometimes  they  used  both  naila 
and  cords  for  fiisteninps ;  and  when  this  was  the 
case,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  lifling  up  the  per- 
son, together  with  his  cross,  he  being  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  cords.  Before  they  nailed  him 
to  the  cross,  they  generally  scourged  him  with 
whips,  or  leathern  thongs,  which  was  thou^t  more 
severe,  and  more  infiimous,  than  scourgmg  with 
cords.  Sometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of  nones^ 
were  tied  to  the  scourge,  to  increase  the  pain. 
Slaves,  who  bad  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  were 
fastened  to  a  gibbet,  or  a  cross ;  and  were  thus  led 
about  the  city,  and  beaten.  Our  Saviour  was  loaded 
with  his  cross ;  and,  as  he  sunk  under  the  burden, 
Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  was  constrained  to  bear  it  afVer 
him,  and  with  him,  Mark  xv.  21.  The  criminal  was 
crucified  quite  naked  ;  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
in  all  probabili^,  was  not  used  more  tenderly  than 
others  who  sulrored  this  punishment,  although  Chris- 
tians, out  of  respect  and  modesty,  represent  the  Re- 
deemer as  decendy  covered,  sometimes  from  his 
loins  to  his  knees. 

The  cross  to  which  our  Saviour  was  nailed,  had 
the  form  of  a  T,  but  with  the  bead-piece  rising  above 
the  transverse  beam.  Some  say  it  was  fifteen  feet 
high ;  that  the  arms  of  it  were  seven  or  eight  feet 
long ;  that  the  top  on  which  the  title,  or  sentence  of 
condemnation,  was  fastened,  was  a  piece  of  wood 
added  afterwards,  with  a  board,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, *' Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews."  But 
this  is  all  conjecture,  and  rather  against  probability, 
as  it  seems,  ftt>m  the  circumstances  narrated,  that  the 
cross  was  much  lower ;  so  that  a  person  speaking 
finom  it  could  easilv  be  heard,  that  a  foot  soldier's 
spear  could  pierce  the  side  of  our  Lord,  and  that  a 
reed  or  cane,  in  addition  to  a  person's  height,  could 
reach  his  mouth.  Painters  commonly  represeot  the 
cross  as  lowered  when  our  Saviour  is  fastened  to  it, 
and  afterwards  set  upright  again,  and  the  body  of 
our  Saviour  raised  witn  iL  But  this  opinion  is  not 
at  all  probable.  The  shaking  and  motion  of  the 
cross,  together  vrith  the  weight  of  the  body,  migbL 
without  any  thing  else,  have  broken  the  bands  and 
fiset,  and  have  loosened  him  from  the  cross,  with 
indescribable  pains.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  as  it  stood  already  erected. 

Sometimes  those  who  were  ftistened  upon  the  cross 
lived  long  in  that  condition ;  from  three  to  nine  days. 
Hence,  rilate  was  amazed  at  our  Saviour's  dyins 
so  soon,  because  naturally  he  must  have  uvea 
longer,  Mark  xv.  44.  The  legs  of  the  two  thieves 
were  broken,  to  hasten  their  death,  that  their  bodies 
miffht  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  sabbath-day, 
and  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  forbade  the  bodies 
to  hang  afler  sunset ;  but  among  otlier  nations,  they 
were  suffered  to  continue  long ;  sometimes,  till  they 
were  devoured  alive  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

The  Hebrews  did  not  pray  for  those  of  their  na- 
tion who  were  crucified  or  hanged,  at  least  not 
publicly  in  the  synagogue ;  nor  did  they  permit  them 
to  be  placed  in  the  tombs  of  their  families,  till  theur 
flesh  bad  been  first  consumed  in  the  public  sepul- 
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efarea.  Perhaps  it  wu  for  thk  reafon  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathaa  desired  leave  from  Pilate  to  lay  the  body  of 
Jesus  io  hts  own  tomb,  that  it  might  not  be  thrown 
uttdistioffiiished  into  the  public  burying-place. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  in  very  common  use,  apparently, 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high-priest  wore  a  crown 
about  bis  mitre,  or  the  lower  part  of  bis  bonnet,  tied 
behind  his  head.  It  seems  as  if  private  priests,  and 
even  common  Israelites,  also,  wore  a  sort  of  crown; 
for  Grod  commands  Ezekiel  not  to  take  off  his  crown, 
{jtirtj  Eng.  trans.)  nor  assume  the  marks  of  moum- 
ma,  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  33.  This  crown  was  a  riband  or 
fii&t,  which  surrounded  the  head.  When  Moses 
commands  the  Israelites  to  bind  the  words  of  the 
law  on  their  hands,  and  as  frontlets  between  then* 
eyes,  he  alludes  to  the  use  of  crowns  and  bracelets 
among  them,  Deut.  vi.  8. 

Crowns  are  so  little  in  use  among  us,  that  we  dis- 
tinguish the  supreme  maffistrates  of  countries  by  the 
phrase  **  crowned  heads  p  but  in  the  East  they  are 
worn  on  many  occasions  which  require  demonstra- 
tions of  ioy.  (Comp.  Eccles.  and  Job.)  Job  (xxxi. 
36.)  spesiks  of  bindings  crown  on  his  head,  which  we 
are  not,  we  presume,  to  take  as  a  royal  crown,  (that 
would  not  need  binding,)  but  as  one  of  those  tokens 
of  rejoicing  which  the  custom  of  his  country  de- 
manded at  proper  opportunities.  But  we  have  this 
custom  described  at  full  length  in  Wisdom  and  Ec- 
elesiasticus: — **Let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by 
us ;  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds,^  chap.  u. 
8.  **  Wisdom  weareth  a  crown,  triumphing  for  ever," 
ohap.  iv.  2.  ^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  crown  of 
rejoicing,''  Eccles.  i.  3.  These  passages  lead  us  to 
the  tnie  import  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  placed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  on  the  head  of  our  Lord — it  was 
a  derision  of  his  inauguration  as  king  of  the  Jews ; 
and  it  was  not  a  tarnished  golden  crown  which  they 
employed,  but  a  prickly  vegetable  one  ;  to  degrade, 
in  a  very  expressive,  and  intendedly  ridiculous,  man- 
ner, the  triumphant  occasion  on  which  they  thus 
bedecked  him.  The  use  of  crowns  among  the  vic- 
torious athUkBj  or  combatants  in  the  games  of  an- 
tiquity, is  well  known.  Newly  married  people  of 
both  sexes  wore  crowns,  more  rich  and  beautiful 
than  those  generally  used,  Isa.  Ixi.  10 ;  Cant  iii.  11. 

The  croumy  mUre^  and  diadem^  royal  filet,  and  Hara^ 
are  frequently  confounded.  Crowns  are  bestowed 
on  godst,  kings,  and  princes,  as  marks  of  their  digni- 
ty. David  took  the  crown  fi-om  the  god  Af oloch,  or 
Milcom,  which  was  of  gold  and  enriched  with 
jewels,  (see  Molocr,)  (2  Sam.  xii.  30 ;  1  Chron.  xx. 
2.)  and  the  Amalekite  who  boasted  of  killing  Saul, 
brought  that  prince's  diadem,  or  royal  fillet,  to  David, 
2  Sam.  i.  10.  Queens  among  the  Persians  wore 
diadems,  Esth.  ii.  17.  God  says,  he  had  put  a  crown 
of  gold  on  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  is 
represented  as  his  spouse,  Ezek.  xvi.  12.  Kings 
used  several  diadems,  when  they  possessed  several 
kingdoms.  Ptolemy,  having  conquered  Syria,  made 
his  entry  into  Antioch,  and  put  two  diadems  on  his 
hMd,  that  of  Egypt  and  that  of  Asia.  In  the  Reve- 
lation, the  dri^^on  with  seven  heads  had  seven 
crowns,  one  on  each  head,  fxii.  3.)  and  the  beast  which 
sprung  out  of  the  sea,  witn  ten  norns,  had,  hkewise, 
ten  crowns.  Lastly,  the  Eternal  Word,  the  True 
and  FaithAil  One,  had  many  crowns  on  his  head, 
xix.  12. 

Crotffn  is  figuratively  used  to  signi^  honor.  ''Ye 
are  my  joy  and  my  crown,"  says  Paul  to  the  Philip- 
])ianB,  iv.  1.     Crwen  is  used  likewise  for  reward,  be- 


cause eonquerors  in  the  public  games  were  crowoed 
with  wreaths,  nrlsnds,  wc. 

CRUCIFIXION,  see  Cross. 

CRUSE,  a  small  vessel  for  holding  water,  and 
other  liquids,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  11. 

Our  translators  have  rendered  by  the  word  eruH^ 
no  less  than  three  words,  which  are  offered  b^  the 
Hebrew;  and  which,  no  doubt,  describe  different 
utensils ;  though,  perhaps,  all  may  be  taken  as  ves- 
sels for  the  purpose  of  containing  liquid.  The  first 
occurs,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  11.  David,  when  in  Saul'ft 
tent,  would  not  smite  him,  but  carried  ofi*  his  spear, 
and  his  crust  [tsappachath)  of  water.  That  this  was 
a  small  vessel,  not  a  capacious  cistern,  is  evident ; 
that  it  was  a  personal  appendage  to  ^ul,  appears 
from  its  being  readily  recognized  as  belongmg  to 
him.  ProbshTy,  as  the  spear  was  royal^  so  was  the 
water- vessel.  However,  it  is  certain  it  was  not  larse. 
In  1  Kings  xviL  12,  the  same  word  is  used  for  the 
widow's  cruae  of  oil.  So  also  1  Kings  xix.  20. — 
We  read  also,  1  Kings  xiv.  3,  *^Take  in  thy  hands  . . 
a  cnue  of  honey ;"  but  here  the  word  is  different, 
{haklriUt  dehaskj)  because,  honey  not  being,  by  a  great 
deal,  so  fluid  as  water,  a  different  vessel  mi^t  con- 
tain it ;  this  should,  most  properly,  be  rendered  ajar 
or  pot  of  honey.  In  2  Kings  ii.  20,  Elisha  says, 
**  Bring  me  a  new  cruae^  (tsdockUh).  This  vessel  is 
described  by  a  word  different  fit>m  either  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  one  which,  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13,  appears 
to  denote  a  vessel  in  which  the  sacrifices  were  boiled ; 
but  elsewhere,  a  vessel — a  diskj  brought  to  table, 
containing  food,  2  Kings  xxi.  13:  Prov.  xix,  24; 
xxvi.  15.  Perhaps  this  might  answer  to  our  bowl, 
or  porringer.    See  Dish,  and  Kneading  Tkoughs. 

Now,  It  seems  to  be  most  probable,  that  as  Saul 
(like  El^ah)  was  journeying,  he  took  with  him  such 
vessels  as  are  customaril  v  used  by  those  who  now 
journey  in  the  East ;  and,  as  the  widow  in  Sarepta 
IS  described  as  being  reduced  to  the  very  extremity 
of  famine,  we  may  conclude  that  the  narrower,  the 
smaller,  the  more  diminutive,  and  the  less  capacious, 
were  her  cruse,  the  better  it  agrees  with  the  handful 
of  meal,  and  with  the  other  curcumstances  of  her 
situation  and  history. 


To  those  acquainted  with  the  shape  and  nature  of 
the  Florentine  flasks  of  oil,  pne  of  the  above  figures 
(▲)  will  appear  a  close  resemblance  of  them ;  and  as 
there  is,.probiJ3l3r,  a  reason,  in  the  nature  of  that  com- 
modity, tor  making  the  flask  with  a  neck  so  long 
and  so  narrow,  if  the  same  reason  hold  in  Judea, . 
the  same  would  be  the  shape  of  the  Jewish  flasks. 
Moreover,  as  this  is  the  shape  of  the  water-flasks 
now  used  by  travellers  in  the  East,  it  may  well  rep- 
resent the  ancient  Uappackathy  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  cruse.  The  reader  will  observe  the 
wicker  case  to  this  flask ;  which  we  may  suppose,  in 
the  instance  of  Saul's,  was  of  superior  materiala,  or 
more  ornamented  than  usual,  by  way  of  denoting  its 
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employment  by  a  royal  penonape.  But,  as  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  miglU  be  ot  another  shape,  we 
have  in  our  eng^ving  a  vessel  differently  shaped, 
(d)  which  likewise  is  used  by  travellers  in  the  East, 
to  contain  water  for  personal  accommodation ;  and 
the  ornaments  on  which  might  easily  be  rendered 
royal,  and  even  superb.  Pococke  says^  ^  If  they  go 
long  Journeys,  they  have  such  vessels  ror  containing 
water  as  are  represented  in  fig.  (b)  and  (c)  which 
they  use  in  the  journey  to  Mecca. 

To  CRY.  This  word  is  used  in  several  senses. 
^The  blood  of  Ahel  crieth  firom  the  ground,"  where 
it  was  spilt,  Oen.  iv.  10.  ^The  cry  of  Sodom  as- 
cended up  to  heaven,"  xviii.  20.  The  criee  of  the 
Israelites,  oppressed  by  the  Egyptians,  rose  up  to 
the  throne  of  God,  £xod.  iii.  9.  ^  He  looked  for 
judgment,  but  behold  oppresaon  ;  for  righteousness, 
but  b^old  a  cry,"  Isa.  v.  7.  ^  If  my  land  cry  asainst 
me,  or  the  fUrrows  likewise  thereof  complain,"  says 
Job,  xxxL  38.  The  force  of  these  ezpresuons  is 
such,  that  any  explanation  would  only  weaken  them. 

CRYSTAL.  The  Hebrew  JTerecA  is  rendered  by 
our  transktoTS,  crysialj  (Ezek.  L  22.)  froH,  (Gen. 
xxxL  40,  &c)  and  icty  Job  vi.  16,  &c.  The  word 
primarily  denotes  ice,  and  it  is  given  to  a  perfecdy 
transparent  and  hyaUne  gem,  fifom  its  resemblance 
to  this  substance. 

CUBIT,  a  measure  used  among  the  ancients,  and 
which  the  Hebrews  call  ammdk.  A  cubit  was  oriai- 
nallv  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  finser ;  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a 
weH-proportionea  man's  stature.  The  Hebrew  cu- 
bit, accordmg  to  bishop  Cumberiand,  and  M.  Pel- 
letter,  is  twenty-one  inches;  but  others  fix  it  at 
eighteen.  The  Talmudtsts  observe,  that  the  Hebrew 
cubit  was  larger,  bv  one  quarter,  than  the  Roman. 
It  is  thought  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  cubits 
among  the  Hebrews,  one  sacred,  the  other  common ; 
the  sacred  containing  three  foet,  the  common,  a  foot 
and  a  half.  Moses  (Numb.  xxxv.  4.)  assigns  to  the 
Ijcvites  1000  sacred  cubits  of  land  round  about  their 
cities ;  nnd  in  the  next  verse  he  gives  them  2000 
conmion  ones.  The  two  columns  of  brass,  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  are  reckoned  eighteen  cubits  hi^  in 
1  Kings  vii.  15,  and  in  2  Chron.  iii.  15,  thirty-five 
cubits.  (See  Boaz.)  Other  writers,  however,  allow 
the  sacred  cubit  to  exceed  the  common  cubit  liy  only 
a  band's  breadth.  Thev  suppose  Moses  to  speak  of 
the  common  cubit,  when  he  descrilies  it  as  the 
ineaBure  of  a  man's  arm  folded  inward ;  (Deut  iii. 
11.)  and  that  the  sacred  cubit  was  a  hand's  breadth 
longer  than  thi&as  Ezek. xliii.  13.  The  Y&ry  learned 
and  ingenious  i>r.  Arbuthnot  says,  that  to  him  it 
seems  plain,  that  the  Jews  used  two  sorts  of  cubits, 
a  sacred  one,  and  a  profiine  or  common  one ;  for  in 
Deut  iiL  11.  the  bed  of  Og  is  said  to  have  been  nine 
cubits  long,  and  four  cubits  broad,  after  the  cubit  of 
a  man.  But  (Ezek.  xl.  5.)  Ezekiel's  reed  is  said  to 
be  six  cubits  long,  bv  the  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth ; 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  larger  cubit,  by  which 
the  reed  was  measured,  was  longer  than  the  common 
one,  by  a  hand-breadth,  or  three  inches.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  reasons,  Calmet  believee  that 
there  was  but  one  oubk  among  the  Hebrows,  finom 
the  exodus  to  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  that 
this  was  the  Egyptian  cubit,  the  measure  of  which 
was  taken,  some  Vears  ago,  from  d^e  old  standards 
extant  at  Grand  Cairo ;  and  that  only  after  the  cap- 
tiviQr,  Scripture  notices  two  sorts  of  measures  to 
distinguish  the  ancient  Hebrew  cubit  firom  that  of 
Babylon,  which  the  captives  bad  used  during  their 
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abode  in  that  city.  On  this,  he  thinks,  is  grounded 
the  precaution  of  Ezekiel  m  obsarvingr,  that  tiie 
cubit  he  is  speaking  of  is  the  true  ancient  cubit, 
laraer  by  a  hand's  breadth  than  the  common  cubit 

CUC&OO,  an  unclean  bird,  Lev.  xi  16.  We  are 
not  certain  of  the  bird  intended  by  Moses  und«*  diia 
name ;  the  strength  of  the  versions  is  in  fiivor  of  the 
seo-metr,  or  gvU.  Geddes  renders,  **  the  horn-owl," 
but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Shaw,  who  under- 
stands it  of  the  rhaadf  or  wif-^y  a  granivorous  md 
gregarious  bird,  which  wants  the  hiimer  toe ;  though 
we  confess  we  see  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
this  bird  by  Moses.    See  Birds. 

CUCUMBER,  a  vegetable  very  plentifiil  in  the 
East,  especiallv  m  E^ypt,  (Numb.  xi.  5.)  where  they 
are  esteemed  delicacies,  and  form  a  great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  especially  durin|r 
the  hot  months.  [The  o^iwj),  mAdtm,  of  Numb.  xi. 
hy  is  the  Egyptian  cucumber,  the  Cifcifinis  duAt  of 
Linneeus,  similar  in  form  to  our  cucumber,  but  larger, 
being  usually  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  described  by 
Hasselquist  as  peener,  smoother,  softer,  sweeter, 
and  more  digestible  than  our  cucumber.  (Travels, 
p.  590,  Germ,  ed.)  He  also  savs,  that  it  grows  in 
perfection  around  Cairo,  especially  after  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.  In  other  parts  of  Egypt  it  is  less 
cultivated,  because  it  does  not  succeed  as  well.  They 
are  not  watery,  but  rather  of  a  firm  substance,  like 
melons,  with  a  sweetisli  and  refireshing  taste.  In 
summer  tiiev  are  brought  upon  the  tables  of  the 
great,  and  of  the  Europeans  in  Egypt,  as  the  beet 
and  most  pleasant  remshment,  and  from  which  no 
ill  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.    R. 

CUD,  the  food  deposited  m  the  first  stomach  in 
catde,  and  some  other  animals,  for  the  purpose  of 
rumination,  i.  e.  of  being  chewed  again,  when  it  re- 
turns upwiuds,  after  having  been  swaUowed.  Ani- 
mals not  chewinff  the  cud  were  prohibited  as  food 
to  the  Hebrews,  Deut.  xiv.  6—8.    See  Airu[Ai.s. 

CUMMIN,  a  plant  much  like  fennel ;  and  which 
produces  blossoms  and  branches  in  an  umbellated 
form.  Our  Lord  reproved  the  scribee  and  Pharisees 
for  so  very  carefully  paying  tithe  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  yet  neglecting  good  works,  and 
more  essential  obedience  to  God's  law,  Matt 
xxiii.  23. 

CUP.  This  WMd  is  taken  in  Scripture  both  in 
a  proper  and  in  a  figurative  sense.  In  a  proper 
sense,  it  signifies  a  common  cup,  such  as  is  used  for 
driidcing  out  of  at  meals ;  or  a  cup  ^  oeremonyi  as 
used  at  solemn  and  relif[iou8  meals ;  as  at  the  pasa> 
over,  when  the  fiuher  of  the  family  pronounced  cer- 
tain blessings  over  the  cup,  and,  having  tasted  it, 
passed  it  round  to  the  company  and  his  whole  fiunily, 
who  partook  of  it  In  a  ngurative  sense,  ciip  gene- 
rally imports  afflictions  or  punishments:  ''Stand  up, 
O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury,"  Isaiah  IL  17.  (See  Psalm 
Ixxv.  8.)  In  the  same  sense,  men  are  represented  as 
drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions^  with  the  wine 
of  God's  wrath ;  which  expreasionsare  consequences 
foUowing  this  first  metaphor  of  a  cup.  It  is  de- 
rived fipom  the  custom  observed  at  entertainments  for 
the  guests  to  drink  round  out  of  the  same  cup.  Such 
persons  as  refiised  to  drink  in  their  turn  at  foasts, 
were  not  endured:  *'Let  him  diink  or  begone,"  was 
a  kind  of  proverb.  Cwp  denotes,  likewise,  share  or 
portion,  (PssJm  xvi.  5.)  because  at  meals  each  had 
nis  cup.  Or  the  prophet  alludes  to  thoae  cups  which 
were  onink  by  every  one  in  his  turn :  "  I  will  have 
no  ahare  in  the  inheritance,  the  foasts,  sacrifices,  por- 
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tiooiy  society  of  the  wicked ;  God  alone  is  sufficient 
Ibr  me ;  he  is  my  portion  and  my  cup ;  I  desire  noth- 
ing further." 

Cup  of  Blessing  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  is  that  which 
was  blessed  in  entertainments  of  ceremony,  or 
solemn  services,  out  of  which  the  company  drank 
all  round.  Or  a  cup  over  which  God  was  blessed 
for  having  furnished  its  contents ; — and  occasionally, 
for  having  afforded  cause,  as  well  as  means,  of  re- 
joicing. Our  Saviour,  in  the  last  supper,  blessed  the 
eup,  and  gave  it  to  each  of  his  disciples  to  diink, 
Luke  xxii.  20. 

Cup  of  Salvation  (Ps.  cxvi.  13.)  is  a  cup  of 
thanksgiving,  of  blessing  the  Lord  for  his  mercies. 
We  see  this  practice  where  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  in 
their  festivals  for  deliverance,  offered  cups  of  salva- 
tion. The  Jews  have  at  this  day  cups  or  thanksgiv- 
ing, which  ore  blessed,  in  their  marriage  ceremonies, 
and  in  entertainments  made  at  the  circumcision  of 
their  children.  Some  commentators  believe  "the 
cup  of  salvation"  to  be  a  libation  of  wine  poured  on 
the  victim  sacrificed  on  thanksgiving  occasions,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  Exod.  xxix.  40. 

Cup  of  Joseph,  by  which,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish translation,  he  is  said  to  have  divinedj  Gen. 
xliv.  5.  From  customs  still  used  in  the  East,  it 
seems  probable  that  this,  instead  of  being  a  cup  by 
which  to  divine,  was  a  cup  of  distinction,  or  one  pe- 
culiar to  the  governor,  which  had  been  presented, 
as  they  now  are  in  some  parts,  by  the  citizens  whom 
he  governed.    See  tmder  Joseph. 

CURSE.  God  denounced  his  curse  against  the 
serpent  which  had  seduced  Eve,  (Gen.  iii.  14.)  and 
against  Cain,  who  had  imbued  his  hands  in  his 
toother  Abel's  blood,  iv.  11.  He  also  promised  to 
bless  those  who  should  bless  Abraham,  and  to  curse 
those  who  should  curse  him.  The  divine  maledic- 
tions are  not  merely  imprecations,  nor  are  they  im- 
potent wishes;  but  they  carry  their  effects  with 
them,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  miseries  they 
denounce  or  foretell. 

Holy  men  sometimes  prophetically  cursed  par- 
ticular persons ;  (Gen.  ix.  25 ;  xlix.  7 ;  Deut.  xxviL 
15 ;  Josh.  vi.  26.)  and  histoir  informs  us,  that  these 
imprecadons  had  their  fulfilment ;  as  had  those  of 
our  Saviour  against  the  barren  fig-tree,  Mark  xi.  21. 
But  such  curses  are  not  consequences  of  passion, 
impatience,  or  revenge ; — they  are  prtdicHofUj  and 
therefore  not  such  as  God  condemns.  No  one  shall 
presume  to  curse  his  father  or  his  mother,  on  pain 
of  death ;  (Exod.  xxi.  17.)  nor  the  prince  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  (xxiL  28.)  nor  one  that  is  deaf;  (Lev.  xix.  14.) 
whether  a  man  really  deaf  bo  meant  here,  or  one 
who  is  absent,  and  therefore  cannot  hear  what  is  said 

X'nst  him.  Blasphemy,  or  curang  of  God,  is  pun- 
d  with  death.  Lev.  xxiv.  10, 11.  Our  Lord  pro- 
nounces blessed  those  disciples  who  are  (falsely) 
loaded  with  curses;  and  requires  his  followers  to 
bless  those  who  curse  them ;  to  render  blessing  for 
cursing,  &c.  Matt  v.  11. 

The  rabbins  say,  that  Barak  cursed  and  excom- 
municated Meroz,  who  dwelt  near  the  brook  Ki- 
shon,but  who  came  not  to  assist  Israel  against  Jabin. 
Wherefore  Barak  excommunicated  him  by  the  sound 
of  400  trumpets,  according  to  Judg.  v.  23.  But  Me- 
roz is  more  probably  the  name  of  a  place.  See 
Anathema,  Devoting. 

L  CUSH,  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  fiither  of  Nim- 
rod,  Gen.  x.  6.  His  sons  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
tah,  Raamah,  Sabtecba,  and  Nimrod,  ver.  7. 

IL  CUSH,  and  CUSHAN,  the  countries  peopled 


by  the  descendants  of  Cusli,  and  generally  called 
Ethiopia,  in  the  English  Bible,  as  though  but  one 
place  were  intended.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
fact,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  this  will  involve 
some  passages  of  Scripture  in  inextricable  confusion. 

[Commentators  differ  exceedingly  in  respect  to 
the  countries  which  are  included  under  the  name  of 
Cush,  or  Ethiopia.  Bochart  every  where  understands 
the  southern  parts  of  Arabia ;  (Phaleg.  iv.  2.)  Ge- 
senius  affirms  that  Cush,  and  all  the  tribes  connected 
with  this  name,  are  to  be  sought  only  in  Africa. 
(Lex.  art  c^i^.)  Michaelis  supposed  that  both  the 
African  Ethiopia  and  southern  Arabia  were  intended. 
(Spicileg.  i.  143,  seq.)  To  this  opinion  Roseunmller 
also  assents ;  (Bibl.  Geog.  iii.  p.  154.)  and  odds,  that 
in  a  wider  sense,  the  Hebrews  designated  by  the  nnmo 
Cush  all  southern  countries,  or  the  torrid  zone,  with 
their  inhabitants,  so  far  as  these  were  of  a  black  or 
tawny  color, — ^in  an  indefinite  extent,  from  west  to 
east  He  supposes,  too,  that  if  the  Hebrews  had  ouy 
knowledge  of  the  countries  around  the  Indus  and 
Ganj^es,  which  we  now  call  the  East  Indies,  they 
also  mcluded  all  tliese  regions  under  the  name  Cxish ; 
i.  e.  they  employed  this  name  generally  and  indefi- 
nitely, just  OS  the  Greeks  did  JSmiopto,  and  as  we  do, 
at  the  present  day,  the  term  East  Indies.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant supposes  the  Scripture  to  mention  three  difiercut 
countries  of  this  name,  viz.  in  Africa,  in  southern 
Arabia,  and  the  third  comprehending  the  regions  of 
Persis,  Chusistan,  and  Susiana.  (Mythology,  vol.  iii. 
p.  180 ;  p.  175,  se<j.)  As  this  last  opinion  is  the  more 
consonant,  both  witn  the  Bible  and  with  profane  his- 
tory, it  will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests. 

1.  Cush,  the  orimUd  Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus ;  (vii.  70.)  and  Zephaniah  mani- 
festly  alludes  to  it,  when  he  sneaks  of  the  return  of 
Judah  from  captivity:  ^ii.  10.)  *^From  beyond  the 
rivers  of  Cush  (Ethiopia),  itiv  suppliants,  even  the 
daughter  of  my  dispersed,  shall  bring  mine  ofifering.'' 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  were,  of  course,  the 
Ulai,  Kur,  Chobar,  and  Choaspes;  all  eastern 
branches  of  the  Tigris ;  near  which  were  the  chief 
places  of  the  captivity.  (Bryant's  Mytliol.  iii.  p.  181.) 
Cholchis  was  also  incluaed  in  this  oriental  Cush,  or 
Ethiopia;  for  Jerome  mentions  St.  Andrew's  preach- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  towns  upon  the  two  Cholchic 
rivers,  the  Apsarus  and  Phasis ;  and  calls  the  natives 
Ethiopes  interiores ;  he  also  relates  the  same  circum- 
stance of  Matthias,  and  calls  the  country  altera  Ethi- 
opia. (Hieron.  de  Scriptoribus  ecclesiast.)  Many 
other  notices  to  the  same  effect  from  classic  authors 
are  quoted  by  Mr.  Brjrant,  as  above  cited.  Besides 
this,  Moses  Choronenras,  a  native  of  Armenia,  who 
wrote,  in  the  fifUi  century,  a  history  of  that  countr>% 
and  aJso  a  geography  sdll  extant,  includes  all  the 
country  east  of  the  Tigris,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to 
the  Persian  gulf,  under  the  name  of  Cush.  He  calls 
Media,  Chushi-Capcoch ;  Elymais,  Ckushi-C^ora^ 
son;  Persia,  Chushi-^emroz ;  and  under  Elymais 
he  reckons  a  province  named  Chusastatu  (£d. 
Whiston,  p.  363.)  This  province  of  Chusastan,  or 
Chusistan,  or  Khoststan,  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Susiana,  is  bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  Hens, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Arabian  Irak ;  and  its 
name  is  no  other  than  the  ancient  CSuh  with  a  Per- 
sian termination.  (See  rar  R.  K.  Porter's  map  of 
Persia  in  his  Travels ;  also  in  Rosenmiiller's  Bib. 
Geog.  vol.  i.)  As  a  still  further  illustration,  we  may 
add,  that  the  country  called  nms,  Cutkah^  in  2  Klnsst 
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xvii.  34,  where  the  king  of  Anvria  is  said  to  hare 
transported  from  Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and  Ava,  and 
Hamath,  colonists  into  the  cities  of  Samaria,  can 
hardly  be  any  other  than  this  oriental  Cuah;  the 
name  Culhahj  or  Cuthj  being  only  the  Aramiean  mode 
of  pronouncing  Cu$k;  since  the  letters  shin  and 
lau  were  by  them  often  thus  interchanged;  as  in 
the  name  nwK)  Jhkiltry  or  AB83rria,  which  they  {mto- 
Dounced  ninM,i^ur,or  Aturia.  (See  under  Asstkiji.) 
From  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  along  with  Baby- 
lon, it  is  evidently  a  country  lying  eastwud  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  coincidence  of  the  name  leayes  little  room 
to  doubt  its  identity  with  the  oriental  Cush,  as  above 
described.  To  this  country,  then,  we  must  assisn 
the  river  Gihon.  (See  Stuart's  Heb.  Chrestomatny 
on  Gen.  ii.  13.) 

2.  Gush,  as  employed  by  the  Hebrews,  included 
the  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  principally  alonff  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  sea;  since  there  are  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  apply  to  no  other  coun- 
try ;  and  least  of  all  to  the  Amcan  Ethiopia,  or  Abys- 
sinia. From  this  country  originated  Nimrod,  who 
conquered  Babel,  Gen.  x.  8,  seq.  The  Ethiopian 
woman,  whom  Moses  married  during  the  march  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Arabian  desert,  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  distant  Abys- 
sinia, but  rather  from  the  adjacent  southern  Arabia, 
Num.  xii.  1.  When  the  prophet  Habakkuk  says, 
(iii.  7.)  ^  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cusnan  in  affliction ;  and 
the  rtent-]curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  trem- 
ble,'' those  whom  he  addressed  surely  did  not 
tliink  of  the  distant  African  Ethiopia,  but  of  the 
parts  adjacent  to  Midian,  i.  e.  southern  Arabia.  So 
m  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  among  the  enemies  of  the  He- 
brews are  mentioned,  after  the  Philistines,  the  Ara- 
bians, who  dwelt  near,  &y  the  side  of  the  Cushites, 
or  Ethiopians ;  this  cannot  well  apply  to  the  African 
Ethiopians,  who  were  separated  rrom  Arabia  by  the 
Red  sea  and  wide  deserts.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  said,  in  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  that  Zerah,  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, made  an  incursion  into  Judea  as  far  as  Mare- 
shah,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  come  from  the 
African  Ethiopia ;  for  in  that  case  he  must  first  have 
conquered  Egypt ;  of  which  there  is  no  mention. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  probable,  that  he  was  the  king 
of  an  Arabian  tribe;  who  might  more  easily  come  in 
contact  with  the  king  of  Juaah.  Moreover,  in  wri- 
ters of  the  fifth  century,  the  Homerites,  or  Hamyar- 
ites,  a  people  who  always  inhabited  the  south  of  Ara- 
bia, are  called  Cushites  and  Ethiopians.  (Asseman- 
ni,  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  pt.  li.  p.  568.)  Hence 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  Jonathan  was  not  far  out  of 
the  way,' when  he  translates  the  word  Ctuh  in  Gen. 
X.  6,  by  Arabia ;  as  also  the  paraphrast  of  the  Chroni- 
cles, 1  Chron.  i.  8, 9.     •R. 

3.  CusR,  Ethiopia,  south  of  Eg^t,  or  Ethiopia 
proper,  now  generally  named  MyssinicLf  which  name 
the  Arabians  derive  firom  Habasch,  a  son  of  Cush. 
This  Habasch  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  the 
Cush  firom  whom  the  Mahometans  suppose  him  to 
be  descended ;  for  the  Scripture  Cush  was  brother 
of  Canaan,  and  fiither  of  Nunrod,  Seba,  Sabtah,  Ha- 
vilafa,  Raamah,  and  Sabtecha ;  whereas,  the  Aralnans 
make  Cush  the  father  of  Habasch  to  be  soiumd  not 
brother  of  Canaan ;  and  certainly  it  is  probable,  that 
Cush  the  fiither  of  Nimrod,  &c.  who  awelt  in  Ara- 
bia, is  different  from  Cush  the  son  of  Canaan,  who 
peopled  Ethiopia  proper.  Ethiopia  proper  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passages:  ''I  will  make 
Egypt  waste,  from  Mi|;aol  to  Syene,"  (Assouan,  on 
the  confines  of  Ethiopia,)  Ezek.  zzix.  10^  marg.  and 


Jer.  xiii.  23,  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin  ?"  Jerenoiah  joins  the  Cushim  vrith  the  Liby- 
ans ;  Daniel,  (xi.  43.)  which  can  be  naturally  ex- 
plained only  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Abvssinians; 
also  Ezekiei,  xxx.  4,  5.  Queen  Candace's  eunuch 
was  of  the  same  country.  In  all  these  passa^s  it 
appears  that  Cush  coniprehends  not  only  Ethiopia, 
above  Syene  and  the  Cataracts,  but  likewise  a  part 
of  ThebaiB,  or  Upper  Egypt  Ahasuerus  (Esther  i. 
1 ;  viii.  9.)  reigned  fix>m  the  Indies  to  EthiofMa,  that 
is,  to  Abyssinia;  for  Herodotus  says,  this  country 
paid  tribute  to  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes.  Isaiah  says^ 
(chap.  zlv.  14.)  ''The  labor  of  Egypt,  and  merchan- 
dise of  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stative, 
shall  come  over  to  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine.** 
Here,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  the  several  nations  are  dis- 
tinctly and  severally  mentioned  in  their  places,  but 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  would  have  been 
lost,  had  not  the  situations  of  these  nations  been  per- 
fectly known ;  or  had  not  the  Sabeans  been  men- 
tioned separately ;  for  both  the  Sabeans  and  the  Cush- 
ites were  certainly  Ethiopians.  The  meaning  of  the 
verse  is,  that  the  firuit  or  the  agriculture  of  Egypt, 
which  is  wheat;  the  commodities  of  the  negro,  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  and  perfumes,  would  bo  brouf^t  by 
the  Sabean  shepherds,  their  carriers,  and  a  nation 
of  great  power,  who  shall  join  themselves  with  you. 
Again,  Ezekiel  says,  (chap.  xxx.  8,  9.)  "And  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  set  a 
fire  in  Egypt,  and  all  her  helpers  shall  be  destroyed." 
*<In  that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  fix>m  me  in 
ships,  to  make  the  careless  Ethiomans  afiraid."  Now 
Nenuchadnezzar  was  to  destroy  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix. 
10.)  firom  the  fit>ntiers  of  Palestine  to  the  mountains 
above  Atbara,  where  the  Cushite  dwelt.  Between 
this  and  Egypt  is  a  great  desert ;  the  country  beyond 
it  and  on  both  sides  was  possessed  by  half  a  miUion 
of  men.  The  Cushite,  or  negro  merchant,  was  se- 
cure, under  these  circumstances,  firom  any  insult  by 
land :  as  they  were  open  to  the  sea,  and  had  no  de- 
fender, messengers,  therefore,  in  ships,  or  a  fleet,  had 
easy  access  to  them,  to  alarm  and  keep  them  at  home, 
that  they  did  not  fall  into  danger  by  marching  into 
Egypt  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  interrupting  the 
service  on  which  God  had  sent  him.  But  this  does 
not  appear  from  translating  Cush,  Ethiopian ;  the 
nearest  Ethiopians  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most 
powerful  and  most  capable  of  opposing  him,  were 
the  Ethiopian  shepherds  of  the  Thebaid,  and  these 
were  not  accessible  to  ships ;  and  the  shepherds  so 
posted  near  to  the  scene  of  destruction  to  be  com- 
mitted by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  enemies  to  the 
Cushites  living  in  towns,  and  they  had  repeatedly 
themselves  destroyed  them,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
temptation  to  be  other  than  flpectators.  (Brucei 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

These  distinctions  are  of  greater  importtnce  than 
it  may  at  first  appear ;  because,  by  attributing  to  one 
country,  called  Cfush,  what  properly  belongs  to  an- 
other Cush,  at  a  considerable  distance  fitim  the  fi>r- 
mer,  much  confiision  ensues ;  and  confiision,  too,  of 
a  nature  not  easily  remedied.  It  should  be,  how- 
ever, remembered,  that  all  ancient  writers  have  at 
least  equal  confiision  in  their  descriptions  of  Ethio- 
pia, (Cush,)  and  arising  fitim  the  same  cause— the 
different  families  of  the  Cushites,  which,  by  various 
removals,  inhabited  these  places,  sovride^y  separated 
from  each  other. 

We  should  not  close  this  article  without  noticing 
the  rivers  of  Cuah,  (JBCUopto,  Eng.  trans.)  man- 
tioned  in  Isa.  zriiL  1,  akboogh  it  is  not  prmeabtoi 
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wMiiii  the  limits  prweribed  by  this  work,  to  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  propl^y.  Mr. 
Ta^rlor  has  devoted  two  or  three  Fragments  to  the 
subject,  and  he  arriyes  at  the  following  conclusions : 
(l.|  The  rwen  of  CSuk  are  the  branches  of  the  Nile. 
(3.)  J%t  object  qjf  the  propheev  is  to  excite  the  Nu- 
bians and  Ethiopians  to  sena  gifb  to  mount  Zion,  in 
honor  of  JehoTsh ;  whicl^  they  might  as  easily  do, 
as  confederate  with  Hosbes,  king  of  Israel  (3.) 
The  ptofiU  to  ythiom  it  is  addressed  are  the  Nubians 
and  Etiiiopians,  in  their  own  country ;  though  at 
this  time  their  king  was  advancing  toward  the  pos- 
session of  Egypt  (4.)  7^  historv  to  whieh  it  hdongs 
is  that  of  the  extension  of  the  Etniopian  power  over 
Egypt,  and  the  silent  termination  of  it  (5.)  Tht 
person  uhs  sends  £Ae  messengers*  The  prophet  him- 
self sends  to  the  southern  E^3rptians ;  the  southern 
Egyodans  send  to  Nubia,  which  Nubia  is  the  nadon 
to  which  the  mesBage  is  ultimately  addressed.  If 
this  representation  Be  just,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land,  by  any  western  power,  ib 
not  the  applicatioa  of  it 

GUTHrTES,  a  people  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  were  from  thence  transplanted  into 
Samaria,  in  j^ace  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  before 
inhabited  iL  They  came  from  the  land  of  Gush,  or 
Gutha ;  ilieir  first  settlement  being  in  the  cities  of 
the  Medes,  subdued  by  Shalmaneser,  and  his  prede- 
oesBors.  (See  Gcsh.)  The  Israelites  were  substi- 
tuted for  toem  in  those  places.  On  their  arrival  in 
Samaria,  the  Gutbites  resumed  the  worship  of  the 
gods  diey  had  adored  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
Lord,  bemg  hereby  provoked,  sent  lions  among  them, 
which  destroved  them.  This  bein^  reported  to 
Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  he  appomtea  an  Isra- 
elitish  priest  to  instruct  them  in  that  worship  which 
was  pleasing  to  Qod ;  but  the  people,  thinkmg  they 
might  reconcile  their  old  superstitions  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  Israel,  worshipped  the  Lord  and 
theur  false  gods  together,  and  made  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people  priests  of  the  high-places.  Thev  con- 
tinued this  nractiee  long,  but  afterwards  rorsook 
idols,  and  aimered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  Sa- 
maritans, their  descendants,  continue  to  do.  When 
Ae  Jews  returned  fh>m  their  captivity,  the  Samari- 
tans desired  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple, 
SEzra  iv.  1, 8.)  but  S^enibbabel,  and  Jeshua  son  of 
Tozedek,  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  answered  that 
they  could  not  grant  their  request ;  the  king  of 
Penria  having  given  permission  to  Jews  only  to 
build  a  temple  to  the  Lord.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  Gutnites  had  lutherto  no  temple  in  their 
country ;  but  that  in  each  city  they  wopuiipped  God, 
and,  perhaps,  idob  in  consecrated  places.  Josephus 
inf<niaB  us,  that  they  did  not  build  a  common  tem- 
ple on  mount  Gerizim  till  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great    See  SAMARiTAifs. 

GUTTINOS  IN  THE  F1.K8H.  There  has  been  much 
conjecture  as  to  the  reason  for  which  the  priests  of 
Baal  ^cot  themselves,  after  their  manner,  with  knives, 
and  with  lancets,  till  the  blood  gudhed  out  upon 
thera,"  1  Kings  xviii.  28.  This  seems,  by  the  nis- 
tory,  to  have  been  qfkr  Elijah  bad  mocked  them,  or 
while  he  was  mocking  them,  and  had  worked  up 
their  forvor  aad  passions  to  the  utmost  height  Mr. 
Harmer  has  touched  lightly  on  diis  circmnslance, 
but  has  not  set  it  in  so  ekar  a  view  as  it  seems  to  be 
capable  of,  nor  has  he  (jiven  very  cogent  imiances. 
it  WKf  be  taken  as  an  mslanoe  of  earnest  entreaty, 
of  osBJnnlion,  by  the  mast  poWerM  marks  of  sfie^* 
tiott ;  q.  d.  <*Doit  thou  nat  see,  O  Baal !  with  what 


passion  we  adore  thee  ? — ^how  we  nve  thee  most  de- 
cisive tokens  of  our  aftection?  We  shrink  at  no 
pain,  we  decline  00  disfigurement,  to  demonstrate 
our  love  for  thee ;  and  yet  thou  answerest  not !  By 
every  token  of  our  regard,  answer  us !  By  the  freely 
flowing  blood  we  shed  for  thee,  answer  usl"  &c. 
Thev  certainlv  demonstrated  their  attachment  to 
Baal ;  but  Baal  did  not  testify  his  reciprocal  attach- 
ment to  them,  in  proof  of  his  divinitv ;  which  was 
the  point  in  depute  between  them  and  Elijah.  Ob- 
serve how  readily  these  still  bleeding  cuttings  would 
identify  l^e  priests  of  Baal  at  the  subsequent  slaugh- 
ter; and  how  they  tended  to  justify  that  slaughter ; 
being  contrary  to  the  law,  that  ought  to  have  gov- 
erned die  Hebrew  nation ;  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
As  the  demonstration  of  love,  by  cuttings  made  in 
the  flesh,  still  maintains  itself  in  the  East,  a  few  in- 
stances may  be,  at  IcASt,  amusing  to  European  read- 
era,  without  fear  of  its  becoming  faMofuMe  among 
us :  "But  the  most  ridiculous  and  senseless  method 
of  expressiog  their  adflfection  is,  their  singing  certain 
amorous  and  whining  songs,  composed  on  purpose 
for  such  mad  occasions ;  between  every  line  of  which 
they  cut  and  slash  their  naked  arms,  with  daggers ; 
each  endeavoring,  in  their  emulative  madness,  to  ex- 
ceed the  other  by  the  depth  and  number  of  the 
wounds  he  gives  himselfl  (A  lively  picture  this,  of 
the  singing,  leaping,  and  self-slashing  priests  of  Baid !) 
Some  Turks,  1  have  observed,  when  old,  and  past 
Uie  follies  which  possessed  their  youth,  to  showtneir 
arms,  all  gashed  and  scarred  from  wrist  to  elbow ; 
and  express  a  great  concern,  but  greater  wonder,  at 
their  past  simphcity."  The  '^oddness  of  the  s^le 
invited  me  to  render  some  of  the  abpye-namedsonga 
into  English : 

Gould  I,  dear  ray  of  heavenly  light, 
Who  now  behind  a  cloud  aost  shine. 

Obtain  the  blesstng  of  thy  sight. 
And  taste  thy  influence  all  divine ; 

Thus  would  I  shed  my  warm  heart's  blood. 

As  now  I  gash  my  veiny  arm ; 
Wonldst  thou  but  like  the  sun  think  good 

To  draw  it  upward  by  sc»ne  charm. 

Another  runs  thus : 

O,  lovely  charmer,  pity  me  I 
See  how  my  blood  does  fhmi  me  fly ! 

Yet  were  I  sure  to  conquer  thee. 
Witness  it,  Heaven !  Fd  ffladly  die." 

Aaron  I&ll's  Travels^  p.  106. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  De  la  Motraye,  who 
gives  a  print  of  such  a  subject  This  custom  of 
cutting  themselves  is  taken,  in  other  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  mark  of  affection :  so,  Jer.  xlviii.  97 :  *^  Ev- 
ery head  shall  be  bold,  every  beard  clipped,  and  upon 
all  hands  cuttings ;  and  upon  the  loins  sackclou/;" 
as  tokens  of  excessive  grief,  for  the  absence  of  those 
thus  regarded.  So,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  6:  *^Both  the 
great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  the  land ;  they  shall 
not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for  them* 
tier  cut  themselves,^  in  proof  of  their  affection,  .and 
expression  of  their  loss ;  ''nor  make  themselves  bald 
for  them,"  by  tearing  their  hair,  &c.  as  a  token  of 
grief.  So,  chap.  xlL  5:  "  There  came  fiom  Samaiw 
fourscore  men  naving  th«ir  beards  shaven,  and  fhadr 
olotfaMrent;  end  having  arf  Iksmsdsesi  with  ofieiv 
ia^i  to  tiM  house  of  the  Lord."    So,  chap.  zhiL  5«^ 
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"  Baldness  ia  come  upon  Gaza:  Askelon  is  cut  off, 
with  the  residue  of  her  valleys ;  how  long  wilt  thou 
cut  ihyidTf"  rather,  perhaps,  how  deep  9  or  to  what 
kngth  wut.  thou  cut  thvself  ?  All  these  places  in- 
clude the  idea  of  painful  absence  of  the  party  belov- 
ed. Cutdngs  for  the  dead  had  the  same  radical  idea 
of  privation.  The  law  says,  Lev.  xix.  28,  and  Deut. 
xiv.  1 :  **  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God ; 
ve  shall  not  cut  yovrsehes^  nor  make  any  baldness 
oetween  your  eyes,  for  the  dead,"  i.  e.  restrain  such 
excessive  tokens  of  grief :  sorrow  not  as  those  with- 
out hope— if  for  a  dead  friend ;  but  if  for  a  dead  idol, 
as  Calmet  always  takes  it — then  it  prohibits  the  idol- 
atrous custom,  of  which  it  also  manifests  the  antiqui- 
ty. Mr.  Harmer  has  properly  referred  <*  the  wounds 
in  the  hands**  of  the  exanunecl  prophet,  (Zech.  xiii.  6.) 
to  this  custom: — the  prophet  denies  that  he  gave 
himself  these  wounds  va  token  of  his  affection  to  an 
idol ;  but  admits  that  he  had  received  them  in  token 
of  afiection  to  a  person.  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  ex- 
pression of  the  apostle  (€raK  vi.  17 :  **  I  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks,  stigmata^  of  the  Lord  Jesus,**)  to  tfiose 
imprinted  on  soldiers  by  their  commanders ;  or  to  those 
imprinted  on  slaves  by  their  masters ;  but  would  there 
be  any  impropriety  in  referring  them  to  tokens  of  affec- 
tion towards  Jesus?  q.  d.  ''Let  no  man  take  upon 
him  to  [molest,  fatigue]  trouble  me  by  auestioning 
my  pretensions  to  the  apostlesbip^  or  to  tne  charac- 
ter of  a  true  lover  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  some  among 
you  GaJatians  have  done ;  for  I  think  my  losses,  my 
sufferinsB,  my  scars,  received  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
duty  to  nun,  are  tokens  sufficiently  visible  to  every 
man  who  considers  them,  of  my  regard  to  him, 
for  whose  sake  I  have  borne,  and  still  bear  them :  I 
shall,  therefore,  write  no  more  in  vindication  of 
my  character,  in  that  respect,  however  it  may  be 
impugned.** 

CYAMON,  a  place  opposite  to  Esdraelon,  (Judith 
vii.  3.  Gr.)  perhaps  the  same  as  Camon^  placed  by 
Eusebius  m  the  great  plain,  six  miles  from  Legio, 
north. 

L  CYAXARES  L  son  of  Phraortes,  succeeded 
bis  (ather  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Astyages,  otherwise  called  Ahaarnerus, 
Cyaxares  began  to  reign  about  A.  M.  3391,  died  about 
A.  M.  3430. 

II.  CYAXARES  II.  son  and  successor  of  Asty- 
ages, observing  the  OTOgress  of  Evil-merodach,  king 
or  the  Assyrians,  or  jBelshazzar  his  son,  called  Cyrus 
bis  nephew  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  Babylon, 
A.  M.  3441^.  (See  Belshazzar,  and  Babtloh.J 
Xenopbon  says,  that  Cyrus  left  the  government  or 
Babylon  to  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  who  held  it  only  two 
years.  This  Cyaxares  is  otherwise  called  Danue  the 
Mtde.    See  Darius  I. 

CYMBAL,  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  broad  plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex  form,  which, 
being  struck  together,  produce  a  shriU,  piercing 
sound*  They  were  used  in  the  temple,  and  upon 
occasions  of  public  rejoicings,  (1  Cbron.  xvi.  19.)  as 
they  are  by  the  Armenians,  at  the  present  day.  In 
1  Cor.  xiii  1,  the  apostle  deduces  a  comparison  from 
sounding  brass,  and  tvMing  cymbals :  perhaps  Uie 
latter  words  had  been  as  weft  rendered  daUering 
cymbals ;  smce  such  is  the  nature  of  the  instrument : 
but,  if  we  may  suppose  that,  in  the  phrase  ^sounding 
brasB,"  the  apostle  alluded  to  an  instrument  compos- 
ed of  merely  two  pieces  of  brass,  shaken  c«e  against 
the  other,  and  thereby  producing  a  kind  of  rattling 
jingle,  Toid  of  meaning,  intensity  or  hannony,  perhaps 
weahoold  be  pretty  near  die  true  idea  of  thepasnge. 


Boys^  among  ourselves,  have  such  a  kind  of  tnappeit  | 
and  the  crotaiistria  of  the  ancients  were  no  better. 

CYPRIARCHES ;  that  is,  ^rovemor  of  Cyprua. 
Nicanor  has  this  title,  2  Mac.  xii.  2. 

CYPRUS,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
situated  between  Ciucia  and  Syria ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  plunged  in  all  manner  of  luxury  and 
debauchery.  Their  principal  deity  was  Venus,  who 
had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Paphos.  The  isUuid  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  abounded  in  wine,  oil,  honey, 
wool,  copper,  agate,  and  a  beautiful  species  of  rocK- 
crystal.  There  were  also  large  forests  of  cjrpresa- 
trees.  (See  Chittim.)  Of  the  cities  in  the  island, 
Paphos  and  Salamis  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament The  apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed 
here,  A.  D.  44,  Acts  xiii.  4.  While  they  continued 
at  Salamis,  they  preached  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues;  and  from  tb«[ice  they  viated  all  the 
cities  of  the  island,  preaching  the  gospel.  At 
Paphos,  they  found  Bar-Jesus,  a  fidse  prophet,  with 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  governor :  Paul  struck  Bar- Jesus 
with  blindness ;  and  the  proconsul  embraced  Chria- 
tianity.  Some  time  after,  Barnabas  went  again  into 
this  island  with  John,sumamed  Mark,  (Acts  xv*  39.) 
and  it  is  said  he  was  martyred  here,  being  stoned  to 
death  by  tlie  Jews  of  Salamis. 

CYRENE,  a  city  and  province  of  Libya  Pentajw- 
litana,  between  the  great  Syrtes,  and  the  Mareotis ; 
at  present  called  Cairoany  in  the  kingdom  of  Barca. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Pentapolisj  from  the  five 
principal  cities  which  it  contained — Cyrene,  ApoUo- 
nia,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  and  Ptolemais.  From  hence 
came  Simon  the  Cyreuian,  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus,  on  whom  the  Roman  soldiers  laid  a  part  of 
our  Saviour*8  cross.  MatL  xxvii.  32 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26. 
There  were  many  Jews  in  the  province  of  Cyrene, 
a  great  part  of  whom  embraced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, though  others  opposed  it  with  much  obstinacy. 
Among  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  our  religion, 
Luke  reckons  those  of  this  province,  who  had  a 
synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  ana  excited  the  people 
against  Stephen,  Acts  xi.  20. 

CYRENlUS,orP.  Sulpitius  Qoirinus,  (accordinjj 
to  his  Latin  appellation,)  governor  of  Syria,  Luke  u, 
1, 2.  Very  great  difficulties  have  been  raised  on  the 
history  of  the  taxing  under  Cyrenius ;  as  it  appeax]B, 
by  history,  diat  Cyrenius  was  not  governor  or  Syria 
till  nine  or  ten  years  after  our  »iviour  vras  bom. 
Cyrenius  was  not  of  a  noble  family  ;  but,  by  earlv 
pubhc  services,  he  obtained  the  honor  of  the  consul- 
ship of  Rome,  A.  IT.  74^ ;  and  he  gained  a  memora- 
ble victory  over  the  Homonadenses,  A.  U.  747,  or 
748.  Uslier  thinks  he  was  then  proconsul  of  Cilicia ; 
but  others  think  he  was  sent  into  that  province  as  an 
extraordinary  officer.  However,  having  finished  this 
war,  he  might  be  sent,  say  they,  into  Svna,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  enrolment  to  be  made  there,  A.  U.  749. 
which  is  about  the  time  fixed  by  Luke ;  for  Herod 
died  A.  U.  750,  or  751.  Cyrenius  was  appointed 
governor  to  Caius  Ceesar,  A.  U.  C.  755.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  Cyrenius  was  not  properly  goverr^ 
or  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  thou^ 
he  was  afterwards,  Satuminus  being  then  governor. 
Still,  however,  Cyrenius  might  have  been  associated 

with  him. 

We  should  observe  on  Luke  ii.  1, 2.  (1.)  that  the 
word  oiMovfiirti,  rendered  aU  the  loorid, sometimes  sig- 
nifies only  the  whole  of  a  country,  region,  or  district ; 
as  certainly,  Luke  xxi.  2d6.  and,  perhaps,  Acts  xL  26. 
But  the  expression  all  the  wwnJtrv  is  peculiarly  prop- 
er here,  because  Galilee»  as  wefi  as  Judea,  was  iv- 
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tlttded^  and  perhaps  all  places  where  there  were 
Jews.  (2.)  That  the  word  ^oy^oyt;,  rendered  taxing, 
should  have  been  rendered  enrotmetU ;  as  a  taxation 
did  not  always  follow  such  enrolment,  though  this 
was  generally  the  prelude  to  it  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  word  tt^wti;,  **Jir8t  ;**  because  there  really  was 
a  taxation  ten  or  eleven  years  ailerwards,  which,  as 
a  decisive  mark  of  subjection  to  the  Roman  power, 
was  very  mortifying  to  the  Jewish  nation.  And  to 
this  taxation  Qainaliel  alludes,  Acts  v.  37.  Dr. 
Prideaux  thought  he  had  found  traces  of  a  Roman 
census,  or  universal  assessment,  or  enrolment,  in  the 
second  census  of  Augustus ;  and  that  the  time  occu- 
pied in  making  it,  before  it  came  to  Judea,  accounts 
lor  the  difference  between  the  dates  when  the  decree 
vras  issued,  ante  A.  D.  8,  and  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion, at  Jesus's  birth,  ante  A.  D.  3,  or  4 ;  observing,  that 
a  census  of  the  same  kind,  made  by  William  the  Con- 
queror in  Ensland,  (Domesday  Booke,)  was  six  years 
in  maklnff.  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  objects,  that  the 
census  of  Augustus  was  of  Roman  citizens  only; 
whereas  this  of  Luke  is  not  so  restricted  ;  but,  evi- 
dently, included  Jewish  subjects,  and  of  every  town. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology,  says  to  tiie  em- 
peror and  senate,  ^  You  may  assure  yourselves,  (of 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  in  Bethlehem,)  from  the  census 
made  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius,  your  first  procurator 
in  Judea ;"  and  this  description  of  Cyrenius,  as  we 
shidl  see,  deserves  notice.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen  and  Tertullian,  appeal  to  this  census  of  Cyre- 
nius; and  the  emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  says, 
"  The  Jesus  whom  you  extol,  was  one  of  Caesar's 
subjects.  If  you  make  a  doubt  of  it,  I  will  prove  it, 
by  and  by,  though  it  may  as  well  be  done  now :  for 
you  say  yourselves,  that  he  was  enrolled  tcitk  kig 
father  ana  toother  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius."  (Apud 
Cyril,  lib.  vi.) 

Assisted  by  this  information,  we  may  combine  the 
narrative  of  Luke  into  the  following  order ;  which, 
probably,  is  not  far  from  its  true  import.  ^  In  those 
days,  CtBsar  Augustus  issued  a  decree,  (he  being  dis- 
pleased at  some  parts  of  Herod's  conduct,  and  mean- 
m^  that  he  should  feel  his  dependence  on  the  Ro- 
man empire,)  that  the  whole  land  of  Judea  should  he 
enrolled,  as  well  persons  as  possessions,  in  order  that 
the  true  state  of^  the  inhabitants,  their  families,  and 
their  value  in  property  of  every  kind,  might  be 
known  and  recordea.  Accordingly,  aU  toere  enrolled, 
but  the  taxation  did  not  immediately  follow  this  en- 
rolment, because  Augustus  was  again  reconciled  to 
Herod,  which  accounts  for  Josephus's  silence  on  an 
assessment  not  carried  into  effect  And  this  enrol- 
ment was  made  when  Cyrenius  the  censor  (afterwards 
better  known  under  the  title  of  Cyrenius  the  govern- 
or) was  first  sent  into  Judea ;  (Your  first  procurator  in 
Judea,  says  Justin  Martyr,  above  quoted ;)  or,  more 
exactly,  this  was  the  first  assessment,  or  enrolment,  of 
Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syritu  And  aU  went  to  be  en- 
rolled, each  to  his  own  city :  and  as  the  emperor's  order 
was  urgent,  and  Cyrenius  was  known  to  be  a  man 
for  despatching  business,  even  Mary,  though  far  ad- 
vanced in  herjpregnancy,  went  unlh  Joseph ;  and  wnUe  they 
waited,  for  their  turn,  to  be  enrolled,  Marv  teas  deliv- 
ered of  Jesus ;"  and  Jesus  was  enrolled  with  Mary  and 
Joseph,  as  Julian  says  expressly,  in  the  quotation 
given  above. 

[The  difficulty  which  exists  in  Luke  ii.  2,  in  re- 
gard to  the  census  of  Cyrenius,  can  probably  never 
be  fully  removed,  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  historical  data.  The  passage  may  be 
properly  translated  thus :  ''This  enrolment  was  the 


first,  while  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  Now 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus,  was  not  proconsul  of  Syria 
until  A.  D.  7  or  8,  when,  according  to  chronolo^ers, 
our  Saviour  was  10  years  of  age  ;  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1.) 
but  Satuminus  was  proconsul  of  Syria  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  and  was  succeeded  by  Quuitus  Varus. 
The  latter  was  recalled  in  A.  D.  7,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Quirittus,  who  vras  sent  expressly  by  the  empe- 
ror to  take  the  census  of  the  country  and  collect  a 
tax ;  which  census  and  tax  Luke  also  mentions,  Acts 
V.  37.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  which  arises  here,  is 
of  a  twofold  nature  ;  first,  the  existence  of  such  an 
enrolment  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  ;  and,  second- 
ly, the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  by  Cyrenius. 
Both  of  these  facts  rest  on  the  authority  of  Luke 
alone ;  not  being  mentioned  either  by  Josephus,  or 
by  any  profane  historian. 

In  regard  to  the  enrolment,  it  may  be  said,  that 
it  was  probably  not  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
by  Roman  historians  to  deserve  mention ;  being  con- 
fined to  a  remote  and  comparatively  unimportant 
province  ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  of  such  a  nature,  as 
would  lead  even  Josephus  to  take '  notice  of  it.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  enumeration  of 
persons,  capUum  descriptio  ;  since  the  Jews  at  this 
time  were  not  a  Roman  province,  but  were  subject 
to  Herod  the  Great,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute.  As 
Herod,  however,  like  the  other  allied  kings,  was  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Augustus  to  require  an  enumeration  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  to  which,  in  this  instance,  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  submitted  willingly,  since  it  involved  no  aug- 
mentation of  their  taxes,  nor  interference  with  their 
private  affairs.  But  afterwards,  when  Archelaus  had 
been  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  his  govern- 
ment had  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Koman 
province,  an«L  when  Quirinus  was  sent  from  Rome 
to  make  a  census,  not  only  of  persons,  but  of  property, 
with  a  view  to  taxation,  the  Jews  resisted  tne  meas- 
ure, and  under  the  conduct  of  Judas  and  his  asso- 
ciate Sadducus,  broke  out  into  open  rebeUion.  (See 
Acts  V.  37.  and  Jos.  Antiq.  xviii.  1. 1.) 

In  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  difficulty,  there 
have  been  several  modes  of  solution  proposed. 

1.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that 
Quirinus,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  was  joined 
with  Saturninus  in  the  government  of  Syria,  as  the 
procurator  of  that  province.    We  know  tliat  a  few 
years  previous  to  this  date,  Volumnius  had  tiius  been 
joined  with  Saturninus ;  and  the  two,  Satuminus  and 
Volumnius,  are  several  times  spoken  of  together  by 
Josephus,  and  are  then  equally  called  governors  of 
Syria.    (Jos.  Ant  xvi.  9. 1 ;  xvi.  10.  8.)     Josephus 
does  not  mention  the  recall  of  Volumnius ;  but  Uiere 
is  certainly  the  possibility,  that  this  had  taken  place 
before  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  and  that  Quirinus, 
who  had  already  distinmiished  himself,  had  been  sent 
in  his  place.    He  would  then  have  been,  under  Sa- 
tuminus, a  ir'fi^^^  governor,  of  Syria,  just  as  Volum- 
nius had  been;  and  just  as  Pilate  ailerwards  was 
i,Y'h^v.  ^vemor,  of  Judea.     That  he  should  then 
be  mentioned  here  by  Luke  as  such,  rather  than  Sa- 
turninus, is  very  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  he  returned,  ten  years  afterwards,  as  proconsul 
or  cliief  governor,  and  held  a  second  and  more  im- 
portant census.     The  language  of  Justin  Maityr, 
above  quoted,  would  seem  to  favor  this  supposition. 
The  objection  sometimes  urged  against  this  view, 
that  it  requires  the  word  /.yijitorctw  to  be  taken  in  too 
wide  a  sense,  is  not  valid ;  because  Josephus  applies 
the  same  word  to  the  procurators  Volumnius  and 
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Pilate.  The  only  real  objection  is,  the  silence  of  all 
other  history.  But,  although  prolan^  history  does  not 
affirm  the  fact  of  Cyrenius'  having  formerly  been 
procurator  of  Syria,  before  he  was  proconsul,  yet 
she  does  not  in  any  way  deny  it ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, safely  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
writer  for  the  truth  of  this  fact,  just  as  we  do  for  the 
&ct  of  tlie  existence  of  this  first  enrolment  itself. 
We  know  that,  in  all  other  respects,  his  historical 
details  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  other  wri- 
ters ;  in  this  case,  his  statement  is  not  impeached  by 
any  opposing  testimony ;  why,  then,  not  receive  it  in 
simplicity  ?  It  may  here  be  remarked  of  the  medal 
copied  under  the  article  Antioch,  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Taylor  claims  to  have  solved  the  difficul- 
ty in  this  passage,  that  it  contains  the  names  of  Sa- 
tuminus  and  (as  be  supposes)  Volumnius.  This, 
however,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  only  proves  just  what 
Josephus  does,  viz.  that  they  were  spoken  of  togeth- 
er as  governors  of  Syria.  Hence  he  draws  from  this 
medal  the  inference  which  others  had  long  before 
drawn  from  Josepbus,  that  if  Volumnius  was  so  rep- 
resented, Cyrenius  might  have  succeeded  him,  and 
also  have  been  so  represented. 

2.  According  to  another  mode  of  solution,  tlie 
passage  is  made  to  read  thus :  "  This  enrolment  was 
made  befort  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  The 
advocates  of  this  view  suppose  that  Luke  inserted 
this  verse  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  to  prevent  his 
readers  from  confounding  this  enrolment  with  the 
subsequent  census  made  by  Quirinus.  The  positive, 
or  rather  the  superlative,  ti^oiti;,  is  thus  understood 
in  the  sense  of  the  comparative  nQonga,  and  is  made 
to  govern  the  following  genitive.  That  both  the 
positive  and  superlative  are  sometimes  used  instead 
of  the  comparative,  is  no  doubt  true;  (see  Kypkeon 
John  i.  15 ;  Glassius,  Phil.  Sac.  p.  48.)  but  such  a  con- 
Btmction  in  tlie  present  case  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  harsh,  and  very  foreign  to  the  usual  simplicity 
of  Luke. 

3.  A  third  mode  is  sanctioned  by  the  names  of 
Calvin,  Valesius,  Wetstein  and  others,  and  gives  the 
sense  of  the  passage  thus, — ^first  changing  atn;  into 
oiVij:  **In  those  days,  there  went  out  a  decree 
from  Augustus,  that  the  whole  land  should  be  enrol- 
led ;  but  the  enrolment  itself  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  The  supposition 
here  is,  that  the  census  commenced  under  Saturni- 
nus,  but  was  not  completed  until  10  years  afier,  un- 
der Quirinus.  But  this  supposition  is  not  only  not 
supported  by  any  historical  evidence,  but  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  the  evidence  of  this  kind  that  exists. 
Josepbus  not  only  does  not  mention  any  census  as  hav- 
ing l)een  begun  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Quirinus,  but 
he  says  that  Quirinus  was  sent  by  the  emperor  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  a  census,  and  speaks 
of  the  progress  and  termination  of  it,  without  a  hint 
of  its  having  been  continued  ten  years,  and  under 
three  successive  proconsuls.   (Antiq.  xvii.  1. 1.) 

The  above  are  the  more  important  solutions  which 
have  been  proposed  in  order  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ty from  the  passage  before  us.  Besides  these,  some 
have  supposed  the  verse  to  be  a  marginal  gloss, 
which  has  crept  into  the  text ;  others  have  boldly  af- 
firmed that  the  sacred  writer  has  here  made  a  mis- 
take ;  and  several  others  stiU  have  proposed  various 
flolutiona,  which  have  been  adopted  only  by  them- 
selves. The  conjecture  of  Michaelis  furnishes  a  very 
good  solution,  were  it  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
coniecture :  he  proposes  to  insert  7tq6  rt]t  afier  Ix^raro, 
m>  that  it  woula  then  read :  ''This  was  the  first  en- 


rohnent  before  that  of  Cyrenius,"  &.c.  Bat  no 
manuscript  furnishes  any  trace  of  such  a  read' 
ing.    *R. 

CYRUS,  son  of  fiamhysea  the  Persian,  and  of 
Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes. 
He  was  bom  in  the  king  his  father°s  court,  (A.  M. 
3405,)  and  was  educated  with  great  care.  Wnen  he 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  his  ^randfathen  Aa- 
tyages,  sent  for  him  to  court,  with  his  mother,  Man- 
dane. Some  time  afler,  the  king  of  Assyria's  sod 
invading  Media,  Astyages,  with  his  son  Cyaxares,  and 
his  grandson  Cyrus,  marched  against  him.  Cyrua 
defeated  the  Assyrians,  but  Cambyses  soon  aner- 
wards  recalled  him,  that  he  might  have  him  near  hia 
person.  Astyages  dying,  his  son  Cyaxares,  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side  to  Cynis,  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Media ;  and  Cyrus,  beiug  made  general 
of  the  Persian  troops,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of30,00Q 
men,  to  assist  Cyaxares,  whom  the  Babylonians 
were  preparing  to  attack.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  gave 
them  oattle,  and  dispersed  them  ;  oiler  which  Cyrus 
carried  the  war  into  the  countries  beyond  the  river 
Halys,  subdued  Camiadocia,  marched  against  Croesus^ 
kin^  of  Lydia,  defeated  him,  and  took  Sardis  his 
capital.  Having  reduced  almost  all  Asia,  he  repassed 
the  Euphrates,  and  turned  his  arms  against  the  As- 
syrians :  having  defeated  them,  he  laid  siege  to  Baby- 
lon, which  he  took  on  a  festival  day,  aner  bavins 
diverted  the  course  of  the  river  which  ran  through 
it.  On  his  return  to  Persia,  he  married  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Cyaxares.  He  afterwards 
subdued  all  the  nations  between  Syria  and  the  Red 
sea,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty  years. 

There  are  but  few  particulars  respecting  Cyrus  in 
Scripture ;  but  what  tnere  are,  are  moi^e  certain  than 
those  derived  from  other  sources.  Daniel,  in  the 
remarkable  vision,  (chap.  viii.  3, 20.)  in  which  Grod 
showed  him  the  ruin  of^several  great  empires,  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  represents  Cyrus 
as  a  ram  which  had  two  horns,  both  high,  but  one 
rising  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  coming 
up  last.  This  ram  "  pushed  westward,  and  north- 
ward, and  southward,  so  that  no  beasts  might  stand 
before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver 
out  of  his  hand  ;  but  he  did  acconlin^  to  his  will,  and 
became  great." — ^The  two  horns  signify  the  two  em- 

Sires,  which  Cyrus  united  in  his  person — ^ihat  of  the 
[edes  and  that  of  the  Persians.  (See  Persia.)  In 
another  place,  Daniel  compares  Cyrus  to  a  bear,  with 
three  ribs  in  its  mouth,  to  which  it  was  said,  **  Arise, 
devour  much  flesh." 

Cyrus  succeeded  Cambyses  in  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  and  Darius  the  Mede  (by  Xenophon  called 
Cyaxares,  and  Astyaffes  in  the  Greek  of  Daniel  xiii. 
65.)  also  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  the  em- 
pire of  Babylon.  He  was  monarch,  as  he  speaks,  o/" 
all  the  earOi,  (Ezra  i.  1, 2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23,  2a) 
when  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  into  their  own 
country,  A.  M.  3466,  ante  A.  D.  538.  He  had  always 
a  particular  regard  for  Daniel,  and  kept  him  in  high 
offices. 

The  prophets  foretold  the  coming  of  Cyrus: 
Isaiah  (xliv.  28.)  oarticularly  declared  his  name, 
above  a  century  before  he  was  bom.  Josephus  says, 
(Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.)  that  the  Jews  or  Babylon 
showed  this  passage  to  Cyrus ;  and  that,  in  the  edict 
which  he  granted  for  their  return,  he  acknowledged, 
that  he  received  the  empire  of  the  world  from  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  that  tne  same  God  had  described 
him  by  name,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and 
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tb/K^M  that  he  should  build  a  temple  to  him  at  Je- 
rusalem. The  taking  of  Babylon,  by  Cynis^  is  clear- 
ly foretold  by  the  prophets,  Is.  xiii.  xi^.  zxi.  xlv.  xlvL 
xlviL   Jer.  xxv.  12  ;1. 11.  Dan.  viL  vili. 

Cyrus  being  a  Persian  by  his  father,  and  a  Mede 
by  his  mother,  he  is  called  m  an  oracle,  cited  by  He- 
rodotus, (hb.  i.  cap.  33, 91.)  "'amule:"  «<  Be  airaid,'^ 
said  the  oracle  to  Croesus,  ^  when  the  Modes  shall  be 


commanded  by  a  mule."  And  Nebuchadnezzar 
some  time  before  his  death,  said  to  the  Babylonians, 
I  foretell  a  misfortune,  which  none  of  your  gods  will 
be  able  to  avert :  a  Persian  muU  shall  come  against 
jrou,  who,  with  the  help  of  their  gods,  shall  bring  you 
mto  bondage."  (Megasthenes,  apud  Euseb.  Pnepar. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  41.) 
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DABBASHETH,  a  town  of  Zebulun,  Josh, 
xlz.  11. 

DABERATH.  Joshua  (xix.  12.)  mentions  Da- 
berath  as  a  town  of  Zebulun,  or  on  its  borders,  but 
in  chap.  xxi.  28.  it  is  placed  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar ; 
which  tribe  ceded  it  to  the  Levites.  Josephus  calls 
it  DahariUa^  or  DarabiUay  in  the  great  plain  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Galilee  and  Samaria ;  perhaps  it  is  Dahiroy 
which  Jerome  places  toward  mount  Tabor,  in  the 
district  of  Diocaesarea.  Maundrell  speaks  of  Dthora 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor. 

I.  DAGON,  a  god  of  the  Philistmes.  The  I^ymolo- 
gicum  Magnum  says  that  Dagon  was  Saturn ;  otheis 
say,  he  was  Jupiter ;  others  say,  Venus,  whom  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish ;  be- 
cause, in  Tryphon's  war  against  the  gods,  Venus  con- 
cealed herselr  under  this  shape.  (Ovid  Met  lib.  v. 
fab.  5.)  Diodorus  Siculus  says  (lib.  ii.)  that  at  Aske- 
lon  the  ffoddess  Derceto,  or  Atergatis,  was  worship- 
ped under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  with  the  lower 
parts  of  a  fish ;  and  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syr.)  describes 
that  goddess,  or  Venus,  as  being  adored  under  this 
form.  There  is  an  ancient  fable,  that  'i2ar»^(, 
(Oaiynes,)  who  was  half  a  man  and  half  a  fish,  came 
to  Babylon,  and  taught  several  arts :  and  afUrtoards 
returned  to  the  sea  ....  there  were  sevenu  of  these 
Oannes  .  .  .  the  name  of  one  was  Odaeon,  i.  e.  6  Da^ 
gon  (the  Dagon).  Berosus,  speaking  of  Oannes, 
says,  he  had  the  body  and  head  of  a  fish ;  and  above 
the  head  of  the  fish  he  had  a  human  head ;  and  below 
the  tail  of  the  fish  he  had  human  feet  This,  is  the 
true  figure  of  Dagon.  Helladlus  reports  of  Oes, 
what  Berosus  reports  of  Oannu ;  (whence  Scaliger 
thought  OeM  was  the  name  Oaxmea  mutilated ;)  he 
says,  he  was  a  monster  who  came  out  of  the  Red 
sea.  He  had  the  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  a 
man  ;  in  the  rest  of  his  body  he  was  a  fish :  he  first 
tauffht  letters  and  astronomy  to  mankind.  We  con- 
cluae,  then,  that  Oes  and  Oannes  are  the  same 
person ;  and  that  Oannes  is  Dagon.     See  Deluge. 

A  temple  of  Dagon  at  Gaza  was  puUed  down  by 
Samson,  Judg.  xvi.  23.  In  another  at  Ashdod,  the 
Philistines  deposited  the  ark  of  Grod,  1  Sam.  v.  1 — 3. 
A  city  in  Judah  was  called  Beth-Dagon,  that  is,  the 
house  [or  temple]  of  Dagon  ;  (Josh.  xv.  41^  and  an- 
other on  the  frontiers  of  Asber,  Josh.  xix.  27.  Euse- 
bius  speaks  of  a  town  called  Caphar  Da^n,  the^Field 
of  Dagon,  between  Jamnia  and  Diospohs.  Philo-Bib- 
Uus,  in  his  translation  of  Sanchoniathon,  savs  that  Da- 

Son  means  Siton^  the  god  of  wheat  Daran  does,  in- 
eed,  signify  toft«a<,  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  ^o  is  this  god 
of  wheat?  probably  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agriculture 
and  plenty :  the  Hebrews  have  no  feminine  names  to 
signify  goddesses :  and  Elian  informs  us,  that  among 
the  names  of  Ceres,  Siton  was  one.  Ceres  was 
**  the  goddess  of  wheat,"  in  her  character  of  the  in- 


ventress  and  protectress  of  agriculture.  We  find  her 
likewise  delineated  with  fisn  around  her  on  some 
medals,  as  those  of  Syracuse.  In  Philo-BibliiJis, 
Dagon  is  brother  to  Saturn,  as  in  Greek  authors 
Ceres  is  sister  to  Saturn.  Ceres  submitted  to  the 
embraces  of  her  brother,  according  to  the  Greeks ; 
Atergatis  is  sister  to  Saturn,  accordmg  to  Philo-Bib- 
lius.  Lastly,  Ceres  is  sometimes  described  with  the 
attributes  of  Isis,  the  goddess  of  fertiUty  amone  the 
Egvptians.  An  Egyptian  medal  represents  half  the 
Ixray  of  a  woman  with  a  cornucopia  in  her  hands, 
the  tail  of  a  fish  bent  behind,  and  reet  like  those  of  a 
crocodile,  or  a  sea-calf.  Salmasius  is  of  opinion, 
that  Dagon  is  the  same  as  Ceto.  a  great  fish.  Ceto 
the  sea-monster,  to  which  Andromeda  was  exposed 
at  Joppa,  and  Derceto  the  goddess  of  the  Askelonites, 
are  the  same  deity.  Selden  thinks  Atergatis  to  be  the 
same  as  Dagon,  and  derived  from  the  Hebrew  w^dtr^ 
Dagan,  *' magnificent  fish^'  and  Diana,  the  Per- 
sian, or  Venus,  was,  it  is  said,  chanced  into  a  fish,  by 
throwing  herself  into  the  waters  of  Babylon.  Thexe 
was  a  deep  pond  near  Askelon  filled  with  fish,  con- 
secrated to  Derceto,  fix>m  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  abstained,  through  superstitious  behef  that 
Venus,  having  cast  herself  into  this  pond,  was  there 
metamorphosed  into  a  fish.  [The  name  Dcttnon 
is  derived  from  ddg,  fish,  and  signifies  a  ka^  ,^«JL 
This  god  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Astarte.  For  fuller  information  respecting 
Dagon,  see  Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  ii.  3.  Creuzer's 
Symbohk,  ii.  12.  De  Wette,  Heb.  Jud.  ArchapoL 
§233.    R.  , 

II.  DAGON,  Dog,  or  Docua,  a  fortress  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  where  Ptolemy,  son  of  Abubua, 
dwelt,  and  where  he  treacherously  killed  his  father- 
in-law,  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  Mattathias  and  Ju- 
das, his  two  sons,  1  Mac.  xvi.  11, 

DALMANUTHA,  a  city  west  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, in  the  district  of  Magdala,  Matt.  xv.  39 ;  Mark 
vili.  10.  (See  Magdala.)  Others  suppose  it  to  have 
been  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  tlie  lake. 

DALMATIA,  part  of  lUyricum,  on  the  gulf  of 
Venice  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

DAMASCUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  which 
was  lonff  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Damascus^  or 
Aram  of  Damascus,  i.  e.  Syria  of  Damascua  It  was 
a  city  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  some  of  the  an- 
cients say  that  this  patriarch  reigned  there,  ininic- 
diately  aner  Damascus,  its  founder.  Scripture  says 
nothing  more  of  this  city  till  David's  time ;  wbi^n 
Hadad,  king  of  Damascus,  sending  troops  to  as^iist 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  was  defeated  witli  the 
latter,  and  subdued  by  David,  A.  M.  2992.  Townrd 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  God  stirred  up  Rezin, 
son  of  Ehadah,  who  restored  the  kingdom  of  Denia»- 
cus,  and  shook  ofiT  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  king!*. 
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Awy  kinc  of  Judah,  implorod  the  help  of  Benhadad, 
eon  of  'ftbriDimon,  king  of  DainaecuB,  against  Baa- 
aha,  kmf  of  Israel,  and  engaged  him,  by  subsidies,  to 
invade  his  enemy's  territories.  After  this  time,  the 
kin|(B  of  Damascus  were  generally  called  Benhadad, 
which  they  assumed  as  a  surname,  like  the  Ceesars 
of  Rome.  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel,  regained  the 
superiority  of  Israel  over  the  kings  of  Syria.  He 
conquered  Damascus  and  Hamath,  the  two  principal 
cities  of  Syria,  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.)  but  after  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  II.  the  Syrians  reestablished  their 
monarchy.  Rezin  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Da- 
mascus; entered  into  a  confederacy  witifi  Pekah, 
usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  him,  made  great  havoc  m  Uie  territories  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Ahaz,  kings  .of  Judah,  2  Kings  xvi.  5. 
Ti^th-Pileser,  however,  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Ahaz,  mvaded  the  dominions  of  Rezin,  took 
Damascus,  destroyed  it,  Idlled  Rezin,  and  sent 
the  Svrians  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates; 
acconijng  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  Amos,  2  Kin^  xv.  29 ;  Is.  vii.  4,  8 ;  viiL  4 ;  xxii. 
1 — 3;  Amos  i.  £  Damascus,  however,  recovered 
from  these  nUsfortunes ;  and  it  appears,  that  Sen- 
nacherib took  it,  ^en  he  marched  a^painst  Hezeldah, 
Is.  ix.  11.  Holofemes  also  took  it,  Judith  ii.  27. 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  it  as  flourishing,  chap,  xxvii.  11. 
Jeremiah  threatens  it  with  the  attacks  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, XXV.  9;  xxvii.  8 ;  xlix.  23.  After  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  Zechariah  fix.  1.)  foretold  several 
calamities  which  should  befiill  it,  and  which,  in  all 
probabitity,  did  befall  it  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  Romans 
took  it  about  A.  M.  3939,  when  Pompey  made  war 
adjainst  Tigranea,  and  sent  Metellus  and  Lelius 
thither,  who  seized  it  Damascus  remained  under 
the  Roman  government  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabians.  Obodas,  father  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia,  ^om  Paul  mentions,  (2  Cor.  xL  32.)  was 
master  of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  but 
was  subject  to  the  Romans.  Aretas,  whose  officer 
was  governor  at  Damascus  when  Paul  came  thither, 
quarrelled  with  the  Romans,  and  was  then  at  war 
with  them,  A.  D.  37.  (See  Aretjib.)  In  A.  D.  713, 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  and  miserably 
devastated.  In  1147,  it  was  besieged  b^  the  crusa- 
ders, but  not  taken ;  it  yielded  to  the  Christian  forces 
125  years  afterwards.  In  1396,  Tamerlane  besieged 
it  vnth  a  large  armv,  some  sav  a  million  of  men. 
After  a  desperate  and  prolonged  reristance,  it  yielded 
to  his  forces ;  and,  irritated  at  its  obstinate  defence, 
he  put  its  inhabitantB  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
Sehm  took  it,  A.  D.  1517,  under  whose  successors, 
the  Ottoman  emperors,  it  still  continues. 

The  Arabians  call  this  city  Damasch,  or  DemescMr^ 
or  iSeftimv,  which  is  also  their  name  for  the  province. 
They  generally  believe  that  this  city  derived  its  name 
from  DBmeschx  Eliezer,  Abraham's  steward,  and  that 
Abraham  was  its  founder.  Yet  some  Arabian  histo- 
rians affirm,  that  it  was  founded  and  named  by  Dem- 
schak,son  of Canaan,aon  ofHam,and  grandson  of  Noah. 

Damascus  was  a  metropolitan  see  under  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  ;  at  present  the  Greek  patriarch  of 
Antioch  resides  there.  The  Persian  geographer  says, 
that  the  field  or  plain  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the  four 
Paradises  of  the  E2ast ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
revolutions  which  have  happened  to  it,  Damascus  is 
■till  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Syria.  It 
is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Iiihaniifi,  being  surrounded  by  hills,  in  the  manner  of 
a  triumphal  arch.    It  is  bounded  by  a  river,  which 
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the  ancients  named  Chrymnrrhoasy  as  if  it  flowed  with 
gold,  divided  into  several  canals.  The  city  has  still 
a  great  number  of  fountains,  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  Its  fertile  and  delightful  mead- 
ows, covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  contribute,  also, 
to  its  fame.  Damascus,  says  Ibn  Haukal,  or,  as  he 
writes  it,  **  Demeshk,  is  a  chief  city ;  the  right  hand 
of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  has  ample  territories  among 
the  mountuns;  and  is  well  watered  by  streams 
^hich  flow  around.  The  land  about  it  produces 
trees,  and  is  well  cultivated  by  husbandmen.  This 
tract  is  called  Ghouteh.  It  extends  about  one  mer- 
hileh  by  two.  There  is  not  in  all  Svria  a  more  de- 
lightftil  place.  Here  is  one  of  the  largest  mosques 
in  all  the  land  of  the  Mussulmans,  part  of  which  was 
built  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Sabians." — He  then 
traces  this  mosque  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Jews,  the  Christians  and* the  true  believers: 
he  adds,  ^Walid  ben  Abd-al-Molk  repaired  this 
building,  beautified  it  with  pavements  of  marble,  and 
pillars  of  variegated  marble,  the  tops  of  which  were  or- 
namented witii  gold,  and  studded  with  precious  stones, 
and  all  the  ceilinff  he  caused  to  be  covered  ¥rith  gold:  it  is 
said  he  expended  tiie  revenues  of  all  Syria  in  this  woik." 

The  Fui  RedOf  or  street  called  Strmghij  (Acts  ix. 
11.)  extends  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  gate, 
about  a  league,  crossing  the  whole  city  and  suburbs 
in  a  direct  line.  On  both  sides  of  it  are  shops,  in 
which  are  sold  the  rich  merchandise  brought  by  the 
caravans.  Near  the  eastern  gate  is  a  house,  said  to 
be  that  of  Judah,  where  Paul  lodged  afler  his  con- 
version !  There  is  in  it  a  very  small  closet,  where 
tradition  reports,  that  the  apostle  passed  three  days 
witiiout  food,  till  Ananias  restored  him  to  sight 
Tradition  also  says,  that  here  he  had  the  vision  re- 
ferred to,  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  About  forty  paces  fix)m  the 
house  of  Judah,  stands  a  littie  mosque,  where  Ana- 
nias is  said  to  have  been  buried.  There  is  also  in 
the  Great  Street,  or  Straight,  a  fountain,  whose  wa- 
ter is  drunk  by  the  Christians,  in  remembrance  of 
that  which  the  same  fountain  supplied  for  the  bap- 
tism of  Paul.  Near  the  eastern  gate,  on  the  south 
of  it,  is  a  kind  of  window  or  port-hole,  in  the  para- 
pet of  the  great  wall ;  by  which  tradition  says  Paul 
escaped  from  the  Jews !  Near  the  city,  on  the  way 
leadmg  to  the  Turkish  buryinff-ground,  is  a  building 
said  to  be  that  of  Naaman  the  Syrian.  It  is  an 
hospital  for  lepera ;  and  near  it  is  a  tomb,  report- 
ed to  be  that  of^  Gehazi,  servant  to  Elisba,  who,  afler 
his  disgrace,  retired  to  Damascus,  where  he  died !. 

The  ancient  road  from  Jerusalem  near  Damascus 
lies  between  two  mountains,  not  above  a  hundred 
paces  distant  from  each  other :  both  are  round  at  bot- 
tom, and  terminate  in  a  point.  That  nearest  the 
ffreat  road  is  called  Coeabj  iht  story  m  memoir  of 
Uie  dazzling  light  which  here  appeared  to  Paul 
The  other  mountain  is  called  Meaawer  d  Cocaby  the 
cirde  of  light  Towards  the  middle  of  this  moun- 
tain is  an  old  monastery,  almost  destroyed,  of  which 
only  one  grotto  remains,  and  this  so  small  that  a  man 
can  hardly  turn  himself  in  it.  This  is  reported  to 
have  been  Paul's  riielter  after  his  conversion,  tiU  he 
could  make  ready  for  continuing  bis  journey  to  Da- 
mascus. South-west  is  the  plain  or  Hauran,  the 
granary  of  Turkey. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  houses  in  Damat* 
cus  is  mean ;  tiie  mtemal  is  magnificent  There  are 
many  covered  markets  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  well 
vaulted,  with  openings  fix>m  space  to  space.  The  foot- 
ways in  the  streets  are  raised;  and  there  are  manv  khans 
^br  lodging  merchants  and  travellers.    The  Straight 
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8tn;«t  ui  at  present  a  covered  basMur,  oxehmige,  or 
marfceL 

Damafloufl  is  oae  of  tlia  most  oomnMreial  oties  in 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  has  many  rich  monufae* 
turea.  The  inhabitanta  are  witty  and  cumiing ;  they 
are,  however,  polite,  and  kaa  oppreaaed  by  the  pacha 
Chan  many  others.  The  Christiana  are  mostly  of  the 
Greek  church,  wiili  a  few  Maronitea.  The  popula- 
tion ia  eatimated  at  fiom  100,000  to  150,000. 

Damaacus  waa  highly  fiiTored  by  the  emperor 
Julian.  It  waa  a  metropolis  and  a  colonjr;  it  ia 
ao  called  on  the  medak  or  Gordian  and  Phibp ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  latter  gave  hia  veteran  aoldiers  es- 
tablifllmienta  in  the  ci^  and  ita  neighborhood.  It 
waa  alao  made  the  capital  of  that  part  of  CoBle-Syiia 
which  waa  called  from  it  jDasMUoene.  In  the  divis- 
ion of  the  country  established  by  Constantino  and  hia 
Bucceaaors,  it  waa  included  in  Phcenicia  Ubanica, 
which  had  for  ita  chief  town,  Heliopolia  (Baalbek). 

[The  city  of  Damaacua,  with  the  aurrounding  coun- 
try, is  celebrated  by  all  travellers,  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  re^ons  in  the  world.  The 
orientals  themselves  call  it  the  ParadUe  an  earth. 
Mr.  Came  gives  the  following  account  of  his  approach 
to  the  city  from  the  8.  Vf.  and  of  the  ci^  itaelf : 
(Letters  fit>m  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  seq.] 

^  On  the  following  day,  we  set  out  early,  impatient 
to  behold  the  celebrated  pUon  of  Damascus,  A  large 
round  mountain  in  front  prevented  ua  from  catching 
a  glimpae  at  it,  till,  on  tuminff  a  point  of  the  rock,  it 
appeared  aiiddenly  at  our  fiet  Perfaapa  the  bar- 
renand  dreary  hilb  we  had  been  for  aome  daya  paas- 
ing,  made  the  plain  look  douUy  beautiiul,  ana  vre 
stood  gazing  at  it  for  some  time  ere  we  advanced. 
The  domea  and  minsMB  of  the  nered  city  rose  out 
of  the  heart  of  a  forest  of  gardena  and  treea,  which 
waa  twelve  milea  in  oiroiunfovanee.  Four  or  five 
small  riven  ran  through  the  foreat  and  the  city,  flit- 
tering at  intervak  in  the  sun ;  and  to  form  that  vivid 
contraat  of  objects  in  which  Asiatic  so  much  excels 
European  scenery,  the  plain  waa  encircled  on  three 
of  its  sides  by  mountaina  of  light  and  naked  rocka. 

^  After  descending  the  mountain,  we  were  aome 
time  travelling  through  avenues  of  treea  and  gardens 
before  we  entered  the  city.  Damascus  is  seven  miles 
in  circumference ;  the  width  is  quite  disproportioned 
to  the  length,  which  is  above  two  milea.  The  walla 
of  this,  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world,  are  low, 
and  do  not  enclose  it  more  than  two  thirds  round. 
The  street  still  called  Straight^  and  where  St  Paul 
ia,  with  reaaon,  said  to  have  lived,  is  entered  by  the 
road  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  as  straight  aa  an  arrow, 
a  mile  in  length,  broad,  and  well  paved.  A  lofty 
window  in  one  of  the  towers  to  the  eaat,  ia  shown  us 
as  the  place  where  the  apoatle  waa  let  down  in  a 
baiAet.  In  the  way  to  Jeruaalem  is  the  spot  where 
his  course  vras  arreated  by  the  light  from  heaven.  A 
Christian  is  not  allowed  to  reside  in  Damascus,  ex- 
cept in  a  Tui^iah  dress. 

'^The  great  number  of  tall  nalm  and  cypreaa-treea 
in  the  plain  of  Damaacua  add  much  to  its  beauty. 
The  fruita  of  the  plain  are  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
excellent  flavor.  Provisions  are  cheap ;  the  bread  is 
the  fineat  to  be  found  in  the  East ;  it  is  sold  every 
morning  in  small,  light  cakes,  nerfectly  white,  and 
surpasses  in  quality  even  that  or  Paria.  This  luxu- 
rious city  is  no  place  to  perform  penance  in;  the 
patha  around,  winding  throu^^  the  maaa  of  wooda 
and  fruit-treea,  invite  you  daily  to  the  most  delightftil 
ridea  andwalka.  Summer-houaea  are  found  in  pro- 
fiiaott ;  aoma  of  the  latter  may  be  hirad  for  a  day'a 


uae,  er  are  open  for  reat  and  refreahment,  and  youart 
beneath  the  fruit-treea,  or  on  the  divan  whieb  opens  i&- 
to  the  garden.  Ifonefeela  at  any  timeaatialed,  be  has 
only  40  advance  out  of  the  canopy  of  wooda^  and 
mount  the  naked  and  romantic  heu^ta  of  aame  of 
the  mountaina  around,amidst  the  sultry  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  he  will  aoon  return  to  theahadea  and  vratera 
beneath,  with  freah  delight.  Among  the  fivila  pro- 
duced in  Damascus  are  orBnge%  citrons,  and  apricota 
of  variouB  kinda.  The  celebrated  plain  of  rosea, 
fit>m  the  produoe  of  which  tlie  rich  perftime  (aiUir 
of  roaea)  la  obtained,  ia  about  three  milea  from  the 
town;  it  ia  a  part  of  tiie  peat  plain,  and  iui  entire 
area  is  thickly  planted  witaroae-treea,  in  the  cultiv»* 
tion  of  which  great  care  ia  taken. 

*<Our  abode  waa  not  &r  fiom  tlie  gate  that  con- 
ducted to  the  most  frequented  ^id  charming  waHm 
around  the  city.  Here  four  or  five  of  the  ri  vera  meet, 
and  fonn  a  large  and  foaming  cataraet  a  abort  dialanee 
fit>m  tfie  waUa.  In  this  spot  it  vru  pleaaant  to  ait  or 
walk  beneath  the  treea ;  for  the  exciting  aounda  and 
aighta  of  nature  ore  douUy  welcimie  near  an  eaalem 
city,  to  relieve  the  languor  and  stillneas  that  prevail. 

'*We  often  went  to  the  pleaaant  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Salefaidi.  One  of  the  atraana 
passed  through  it;  almost  every  house  had  ita  gar- 
den :  and  above  the  maaa  of  fonage,  in  the  midat  of 
them,  roae  the  dome  and  minaret  of  the  moaque,  and, 
just  beyond,  the  gray  and  naked  diffi.  The  finest 
view  of  tlie  city  ia  to  the  right  of  thia  place:  a  ii^t 
kioak  atands  paitly  up  the  ascent  of  the  mottmaui ; 
and  from  ita  cool  and  upper  apartment,  the  proapect 
of  the  city,  ita  wooda,  plain,  and  mountaina,  ia  inde- 
acribably  rich  and  delightfoj.  The  plain  in  front  ia 
uMncloaed,  and  ita  level  extent  atretcfaaa  to  the  eaat 
aa  &r  aa  the  eye  can  reach* 

''The  place  oaUed  the  'Meeting  of  the  Walare,*  ia 
about  five  milea  to  the  north-weat  of  the  city.  Here 
the  river  Barrady,  which  may  be  the  ancient  Afaaiia, 
being  enlarged  l^  another  river  that  folia  into  it  about 
two  milea  off,  ia  divided  into  aeveral  atroama,  which 
flow  through  the  plaiiL  The  aeparation  ia  the  reoult 
of  art,  and  takea  place  at  the  foot  of  one  or  two  roeky 
bills,  and  the  scene  is  altogether  very  piotureaqua. 
The  streama,  aix  or  aeven  m  number,  are  aome  of 
them  carried  to  water  the  orcharda  and  gardena  of 
the  higher  grounda,  othen  into  the  lower,  but  aU 
meet,  at  laat,  doae  to  Uie  city,  and  form  the  foie  cata- 
met"    •R. 

EPHES-DAMMIM,  a  city  of  Judah,  1  Sam. 
xviL  1. 

DAMNATION,  a  word  uaed  among  ua,  hi  a  tlieo- 
logical  aenae,  to  express  a  total  loss  of  the  soul ;  or  a 
state  of  snaring  under  spiritual  punishment:  but 
this  is  not  its  proper  import  in  all  placea  vriiere  it 
occurs  in  Scripture ;  and  the  uae  of  it  ia  in  aome 
poaaagea  of  our  trarnLation  extremely  unfortunate. 
We  read,  John  v.  29,  of  the  ''resurrection  to  dam- 
nation;" of  "etemid  damnation,''  (Mark  iii.  99.) 
of  "the  damnation  of  heU,"  (Matt  xxiii.  Sa)  where 
the  atronger  aenae  of  the  word  ia  exacted  by  the 
context:  but  in  Matt  xxiii.  14,  vre  read  of  the 
"greater  damnation,"  which  evidently  impliea  a 
leaser  damnation ;  arid  in  Rom.  xiii.  2, 1  Cor.  xi.  98^ 
and  1  Tim.  v.  12,  we  ahould  read  "condemnatton," 
or  "judgment."  Rom.  xiv.  23,  "He  thatdoabtfth 
ia  damned,"  ahould  be  read  "aelf-condemned,"— if 
be  eat  flesh,  or  any  thing  elae  which  may  oflbnd  a 
weak  brother. 

L  DAN,  fifth  aon  of  Jacob,  being  hia  eldeat  by 
Bilhah,  Rachel'a  handmaid,  Gen.  XXX.  i,  5^  &   Jaeob 
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bleand  Dan  in  tben  words :  (Oen.  xliz.  10, 17.) '^  Daft 
oball  judoe  his  people  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  lemeL 
Dbh  ahali  be  a  eerpoit  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path,  (aee  Seepeitt,  Genufet,)  diat  bitedi  the  horse's 
heeb^  so  that  his  rider  shall  nil  backward  f  mean- 
ing that,  though  this  tribe  was  not  the  most  powerful 
or  the  most  celebrated  in  Israeli  it  Would,  notwith- 
staadinf  ,  produce  one,  who  ahould  be  the  prince  of 
his  people ;  which  prediction  was  accompliriied  in 
Samson,  who  was  of  Dan.  Dan  had  but  one  son, 
named  Hushim,  (Gen.  zlvL  23w)  notwithstanding 
which,  when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  this 
tribe  contained  63,700  men.  Numb.  L  39. 

The  tribe  of  Dan  possessed  a  very  rich  and  fertile 
soil,  between  the  tribe  of  Judah  east,  and  the  country 
of  the  PhiliBdnes  west ;  but  the  limits  of  their  land 
weie  nsnow,  because  it  was  only  part  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Judah  divided  from  the  rest  For  their  suc- 
cess in  enlarging  their  territories,  see  Judses  irriii. 

II.  DAN,  oriffinally  called  Laish,  (Judg.  xviii.)  a 
town  at  the  normem  extremi^  of  Israel,  in  the  tnbe 
<Mf  NaphtalL  *^  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  denotes  the 
two  extremities  of  the  land  of  promise,  Dan  being 
the  nortihem  city,  and  Beersheba  the  southern  one. 
Dan  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libenus,  on  the 
spring  of  Dan,  or  Jordan.  Several  authors  have 
tnoupit  that  the  river  Jordan  took  its  name  from  the 
Hebrew  /or,  a  spring,  and  Dan^  a  town  near  its  source. 
(See  Jolu>ur.)  Dan  lay  fbur  miles  from  Paneas,  to- 
wards l^re,  mou^  some  have  confounded  it  with 
Panea&  Here  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  golden 
calves^  1  Kings  xiL  29;  Dan  was  afterward  called 
Dtnhnit^  2  Mac.  iv.  33. 

DANIEL,  called  BxLTxsBAZZAE  by  the  Chaldeans, 
a  prophet,  descended  from  the  royal  ramily  of  David, 
w^Vas  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  when  ver^; 
young,  in  the'fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  kin^  of  Ju- 
dah, A.  M.  3396.  He  was  chosen,  with  his  three 
companions,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  to  re- 
side in  Nebuchadnezzar's  court,  where  he  received 
a  suitable  education,  and  made  great  progress  in  all 
die  scienceB  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  decnned  to  pollute 
himself,  bv  eating  provisions  from  the  king's  table, 
Dan.  i.  Nebuchadnezzar,  havin^f  dreamed  of  a  large 
statue,  composed  of  several  metals,  which  was  beaten 
to  pieces  by  a  stone,  and  believing  this  dream  to  be 
prophetical,  was  very  solicitous  to  nave  it  explained ; 
out  having  lost  the  recollection  of  itj  he  insisted  that 
the  Magi  should  not  only  interpret  its  meaning,  but 
recall  it  to  his  mind ;  this  being  unposrible,  they  were 
condenmed  to  death.  Daniel  recovered  and  explain- 
ed the  dream;  and  was,  as  a  reward,  estabfished 
S^vemor  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the 
a^  iL  14  48.  Another  time,  Nebuchadnezzar 
havmg  dreuned  of  a  large  tree  cut  down,  yet  so  that 
its  root  remained  in  the  earth,  Daniel  explained  it  of 
the  king  himself  whose  fkte  it  prefijg;ured.  (See 
Nebuchadnezzae.)  In  the  reign  or  BeLshazzar, 
Daniel  had  a  vision  of  four  beasts,  which  represented 
the  four  great  empires  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  or,  rather,  the 
Seleucidie  and  Logidie,  Dan.  vii.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  he  saw  in  vision  a  ram  and  a  he-ffoat ; 
{iSe  ram  denoted  Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  Jdng 
of  Penria,  and  the  he-goat  denoted  Alexander  the 
Great ;)  the  ram  was  overcome,  and  the  be-goat  be- 
came irresistibly  powerful.  (See  Daeius.)  He  de- 
scribes, also,  the  successors  of  Alexander ;  and  partic- 
ularly the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  him ;  and 
the  victories  of  the  Maccabees.    It  was  to  this  mon- 


arch that  Daniri  explained  the  import  of  die  myste- 
rious writingon  the  wall.  (See  Belshazbae.}  BeK 
shaczari  being  killed  on  the  night  in  which  he  had 
profaned  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Darius  the  Mode,  (Dan.  v.  A.  M.  3449,)  who 
promoted  Daniel  above  all  his  ffoveraors,  ana  de* 
signed  to  give  him  ^be  general  administration  of  his 
kmgdom.  This  maik  of  favor,  however,  excited 
envy  in  the  governors,  who  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  issue  an  edict,  fbrbidding  every  man,  during  a 
time,  to  solicit  any  thing  from  God  or  man,  except 
fit>m  the  kinff.  Daniel  continuing  his  prayers  to 
God,  setting  his  fiice  towards  Jerusalem,  was  im- 
peached to  the  king,  who  was  obliged  to  enforce  t^ 
unalterable  law,  and  order  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
lions'  den.  Early  the  next  mormng,  Darius  went 
thither,  and,  findinj^  Daniel  safe,  commanded  him  to 
be  taken  out,  and  his  accusers,  with  their  wivps  and 
families,  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions,  chap.  vi. 

Daniel,  having  read  in  Jeremiah  that  seventy  years 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  desolation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, pray^  and  fasted,  to  receive  the  explanation 
of  this  period  of  time.  Ailer  his  devotion,  the  angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  revealed  something  of 
much  sreater  importance,  even  the  death  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  Messiah;  which  was  to  happen  after 
seventy  weeks  of  years,  cban.  ix.  (See  Aetaxxexbs 
LoNotMAifUB.)  in  the  thira  year  of  Cyrus's  reign  in 
Persia,  which  coincides  vrith  the  first  year  of  Darius 
at  Babylon,  Daniel  bad  anotiier  remarkable  vision,  in 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  discovered  to  him,  in  a 
manner  almost  as  clear  as  if  he  had  related  a  history, 
what  was  to  happen  in  Persia,  afler  Cyrus,  (chap,  x.) 
viz.  the  coming  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  over- 
throw of  fhe  Perrian  empire,  the  Greek  dominion  in 
Asia,  the  continued  wars  between  the  kinffdoms  of 
dvria  and  Egypt,  the  persecutions  by  Antiochus 
£piphan^  the  destruction  of  that  persecuting  prince, 
nd  the  victory  and  happiness  of  the  saints,  chap.  xL 
After  the  death  of  Danus  the  Mede,  Cyrus  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Persians  and  Medes ;  and  Daniel 
continued  to  enjoy  great  authority. 

The  reputation  of  Daniel  was  so  great,  even  in  his 
life-time,  that  it  became  aproverfo.  *^  Thou  art  wiser 
than  Daniel,"  says  Ezekiel,  (xxviii.  3.)  ironicaUy,  to 
the  king  of  Tyre :  and  in  chau.  xiv.  14, 20,  God  says, 
"Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job, 
were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls 
by  their  righteousness."  He  enjoyed  the  fevor  of 
the  princes  whom  he  served,  with  the  affection  of 
the  people,  to  his  death ;  and  his  reputation  was 
immortal. 

Formerly,  some  of  the  Jews  showed  an  inclination 
to  exclude  Daniel  from  among  the  prophets,  because 
bis  predictions  were  too  clear  and  express  for  Jesus 
beinp  the  Messiah,  and  fixed  with  too  much  precision 
the  time  of  his  cominff.  Our  Saviour,  however,  bears 
testimony  to  his  prophetic  character.  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 

It  is  faielieved  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldea,  being 
probably  detained  there  by  bis  high  employments  in 
the  Persian  empire.  Epiphanius  says  he  died  at 
Babylon ;  and  this  sentiment  is  fbllowed  by  most 
historians.  Others  think  he  died  at  Shiishan,  or  Susa. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  relates,  that  his  monument  was 
shown  at  Chuzestan,  which  is  the  ancient  Susa. 

Among  Daniel's  writings,  some  have  at  all  times 
been  esteemed  canonical ;  others  have  been  contest- 
ed. Whatever  is  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  is 
generally  acknowledged  as  canonical  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians ;  but  there  has  been  constant  omxiai- 
tion  to  those  parts  which  are  extant  only  in  GiWk; 
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as  the  history  of  SuBBima,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
The  first  twelve  chapters  of  Daniel  are  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Chaldee.  He  writes  Hebrew 
where  he  dehveis  a  simple  narrative ;  but  he  relates 
in  Chaldee  his  conversations  with  the  Magi,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar's  edict,  published  after  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  dream  or  the  golden  image.  This 
shows  the  extreme  accuracy  of  this  prophet,  who 
relates  the  very  words  of  those  persons  whom  he  in- 
troduces as  speaking.  The  Greek  which  we  have  of 
Daniel  is  Theodotion's ;  that  of  the  LXX  has  been 
looff  losL  Porphyry  asserted,  that  the  prophecies 
which  we  receive  as  Daniel's  were  falsely  ascribed 
to  him ;  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  histones  of  past 
events.  But  that  Daniel  lived  at  Babylon  long  be- 
fore Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  there  wrote  the 
prophecies  ascribea  to  him,  cannot  reasonably  be 
contested. 

The  rabbins  maintain  that  Daniel  ought  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  prophets  for  two  reasons ;  (l.\  be- 
cause he  did  not  live  in  the  Holy  Land,  out  of  wnich 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  they  say,  does  not  reside ;  (2.) 
because  he  spent  his  life  in  a  court,  in  honor  ana 
pleasure ;  contrary  to  the  other  prophets.  Some  add, 
that  he  was,  personally,  a  eunucn,  and,  therefore,  ex- 
cluded from  the  congresation ;  for  which  opinion 
they  quote  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  (2  Kings 
XX.  18.)  **  And  of  thy  sons — shall  they  take  away ; 
and  they  shall  be  eunuchs,  in  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  Babylon."  Many  of  the  Jews,  merefore,  place  his 
writing  among  the  Ha^graphoj  as  of  much  less 
authonty  than  me  canomcaf  Scriptures. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  appertaining  to  this 
eminent  prophet,  which  could  not  d^  noticed  in  their 
proper  place,  without  breaking  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative, but  which  we  may  not  pass  over  without 
remark. 

•^  title  given  to  the  prophet  in  chap,  v,  12. — "  an 
untier  of  knots" — though  it  may  appear  strange  to  us, 
was  highly  expressive  of  the  powers  of  his  mind ; 
and,  as  wo  learn  from  sir  John  Chardin,  is  not  un- 
known at  present  in  die  East. 

The  patent  given  to  sir  John  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
is  addressed — '*  To  the  Lords  of  Lords,  who  have  the 
presence  of  a  lion,  the  aspect  of  Deston ;  the  princes 
who  have  the  stature  of  Tahem-ten-ten,  who  seem  to 
be  in  the  time  of  Ardevon,  the  regents  who  carrv  the 
majesty  of  Ferribours;  the  conquerors  of  kingdoms, 
superintendents  that  unloose  aU  manner  of  knots,  and 
who  are  under  the  ascendant  of  Mercury,"  &c.  In 
his  explanation,  sir  John  says,  it  is,  in  the  original, 
who  unloose  all  sorts  of  knots, — ^The  Persians  rank  all 
penmen,  books,  and  writings,  under  Mercury,  whom 
they  call  Mared ;  and  bold  oil  people  bom  under  that 
planet,  to  be  endued  with  a  refined,  penetrating,  clear- 
sighted, and  subtile  wit  Now,  on  turning  to  Daniel 
V.  12,  it  will  be  observed  with  what  accurate  coinci- 
dence to  these  principles  the  queen  describes  the 
prophet:  ''In  all  respects  an  abundaut  spirit,  and 
knowledge,  and  understanding,  which  manifests  it- 
self in  his  interpreting  dreams,  and  explaining  intri- 
cate enigmas,  and  untying  of  knots,  is  found  in 
Daniel."  We  gather  from  this  comparison,  that  as 
superintendents  (of  provinces)  are  described  as  un- 
tiers  of  knots,  and  Daniel  is  thus  described,  he  was, 
or  had  been,  a  su|)erintendent.  Daniel  had  been 
made  governor  of  the  province  of  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  as  he  is  not  so  described  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  every  way  probable  he  was  not  now  in  that 
oflice,  yet  the  queen  continues  his  titles  to  him. 

TU  prophecy  of  tht  seventy  weeks  may  justify,  by 


its  imponance^  a  few  remarks,  oy  way  of  ehwidatioa. 
Part  of  it  is  thus  rendered  in  our  translation: — ^^' Af- 
ter threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut 
off,  but  wdfor  himseif,**  c  ix.  26. 

The  paasajp  contains  two  expressiiHis  for  exami- 
nation ;  the  first  is,  the  term  ^Messiah/*  The  Jews 
insist,  with  all  their  might,  that  this  term  must  not  be 
restricted  to  a  single  individual,  but  means,  ''proper- 
ly, the  whole  class,  or  race  of  those  who  were  anointed, 
whether  kin^  or  priests."— ^That  is  to  say,  the  legal 
exercise  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  functions ;  or  the  ju<t 
tide  to  the  office  and  power  of  sovemment,  in  both 
its  branches.  But  observe,  (1.)  This  sense  arises,  in 
some  deipee,  from  the  placing  of  a  point  in  the  sen- 
tence ;  (2.J  that  it  is  no  new  principle ;  for  both  £u- 
sebius  ana  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  by  "  Messiah  the 
Prince,^  in  verse  25,  understand  an  anointed  governor, 
or  se^ed  government;  and  Eusebiua  expr^sly  ex- 
plains it  to  be,  the  series  and  succession  of  the  high- 
priests  who  held  the  government  till  Herod's  time. 
There  is  some  difference  amoi^  translators  in  ren- 
dering the  words  Messiah  the  Prinet, — ^Our  present 
Septuagint,  which  is  Theodotion's  translation,  says 
XQtarov  \yHfiirti,  the  Christ  the  governor ;  or  the  anointed 
governor :  Arias  Montanus  says,  unctem  ducem,  the  an- 
ointed leader:  Tertullian,  and  the  Vulgate, say,  Chris- 
tum ducem :  Castalio  says,  Messiam  princytem,  like  our 
English  version :  TremelUus  says,  Chnstum  anleces- 
sorem,  the  aswinted  antecessor,  or  leader.  These  venions 
evidentiy  refer  to  a  particular  person  preeminent  of 
a  whole  series,  all  or  which  senes  mignt  be  anointed, 
but  this  person  distinguishedly.  This  is  very  similar 
to  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested  ; — ^that  the  united 
claims  of  the  two  Jewish  branches  of  royalty  centred 
in  the  one  person  of  Jesus,  so  that  he  was,  as  it  were, 
doubly  anointed — anointed  from  each  line  of  descent 
(See  Genxaloot.)  This  view  of  the  passage  com- 
bines the  notion  of  a  continued  line  of  persons.  le- 
^ly  entitied  to  the  government,  with  that  ox  an 
mdividual  especiaUy  entitied  to  govern.  But  our 
attention  is  more  particularlv  directed  to  the  latter 

Ehrase  of  the  passage  quoted,  which  our  tranalatori 
ave  rendered,  ""bui  not  for  himseifT  That  this 
translation  was  well  intended  we  jcannot  doubt ;  but 
it  is  not  the  customary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words. 
Theodotion  renders  them— tne  anointing  sbaU  be 
destroyed,  and  noiudgment  shall  be  in  it.  Aquila-- 
the  anointed  shall  oe  destroyed  («« i  oiJjr  ianr  atVw)  and 
shall  have  nothing :  Symmachus — ^the  anointed  shall 
be  cut  off,  {*al  ot^x  vhuqUi  oi/tm,)  and  there  shall  he 
nothing  to  nim :  Vulgate — et  non  erit ;  and  he  shaB 
not  be :  Tertullian — ^the  anointing  shall  be  extirpated, 
and  shaU  not  be.  The  phrase  commonly  si^ifies, 
shaU  be  no  more ;  or  a  total  and  entire  loss— cessation 
— ^without  any  continuity  or  renewal.  This  is,  then, 
in  other  words,  the  very  sentiment  of  the  venereble 
Jacob :  «  Shiloh  shall  be  destroyed'*— lAe  power  of 
government  shall  sink  in  him  whose  especial  nM  ity  •' 
tnis  is  the  very  sentiment  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel : 
"  The  diadem,  the  crown,  the  legal  right  of  govern- 
ment, shall  first  be  overturned,  and  then  ^htdlot 
destroyed  with  him  whose  right  it  w,"  ch.  xxi.  27. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  prophet  does  but  connect  wth 
a  prefixed  period  of  time  that  event  which  the  dying 
Jacob  lefl  at  large ;  and  that  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  do, 
as  it  were,  echo  the  indications  of  each  other.  AU 
agree,  fVom  the  earliest  notice  of  any  government  to 
be  established  ui  Judea,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
character  of  that  government  was  ascertained  and 
experienced,  that  when  that  particular  person,  whose 
le^  title,  whose  just  pretensions,  whose  specific 
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elttiM^  >B^^  excitB  the  most  SBiinAtfld  hopes,  the 
most  fervid  ezpectBtions—wben  he  Bhould  come— 
the  iMue  woahi  dkapDoint  hope  and  expectation  ^— 
which  would  behold  tneir  obieet  mnk  in  destruction, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  their  prolonged  anxieties 
annihilated  in  utter  impossibility !    See  Bbiloh. 

Hiaroghmhie  ammats. — ^Among  the  figures  which 
Le  Bruyn  has  copied  fix>m  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  in 
Penia,  there  are  some  which  seem  remarkably  coin- 
cident with  the  purport  of  certain  passa^  in  the 
prophet  CNmieL  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertam  the  em 
of  tneee  ruins,  which  are  universally  conudered  as 
having  formed  a  palace  of  the  Persian  kings.  Prob- 
My  it  is  assuming  too  much  to  attribute  them  to 
C^rus ;  but  if,  as  is  stated,  they  may  date  soon  after 
tliat  monarch,  they  will  be  sufficiently  ancient  to 
justify  the  use  we  propose  to  make  of  them.  The 
palace  of  Persepolis  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great;  yet,  from  its  remaining  ruins,  we  infer  its 
former  crandeur.  Among  its  ornaments  are  several 
hundred  figures,  sculptured  on  the  wall  in  htuso 
rdieoo.  Some  crifthem  are  certainly  of  a  religious 
nature ;  others  are  emblematical ;  of  these,  several 
have  greatly  the  appearance  of  being  poliiical  em- 
blems, commemorating  past  events,  which,  being 
fiattering  to  die  Persian  kings,  they  wished  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of.  Under  this  ai^iect  they 
justify  examination.  Le  Bruyn  gives  the  following 
account  of  some  of  them : — 

**  These  portals  are  twenty-two  feet  and  four  inches 
in  depth,  and  thirteen  feet  and  four  inches  in  breadth. 
In  the  inside,  and  on  each  pilaster,  is  seen  a  large 
figure  in  low  relief,  and  almost  as  long  as  the  pili^- 
ter ;  with  a  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  firom  the  fore 
to  the  hinder  legs,  and  a  height  of  fourteen  feet  and 
a  half.  The  hrads  of  these  animals  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  their  breasts  and  fore  feet  project  from 
the  pilaster.  Their  bodies  are,  likewise,  greatly  dam- 
aged.*" .  • .  ^  The  figures  in  the  two  first  portals  very 
much  resemble  a  horse,  both  before  and  behind,  only 
the  head  seems  to  be  like  that  of  an  ape ;  and,  indeea, 
the  tidl  has  no  great  similitude  to  that  of  a  horse ;  but 
this  may  be  imputed  to  the  ornaments  which  are 
frstened  to  it,  and  were  much  used  among  the  an- 
cient Persians.'* ....  **Under  a  portal  to  the  west,  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  hunting  a  bull,  who  has  one  bom 
in  his  forehead,  which  is  grasped  by  the  man's  left 
hand,  while  his  right  plunges  a  lar^pe  dagger  into  the 
beUy  of  the  bulL  On  the  other  side,  the  figure  of 
another  man  clasps  the  horn  with  his  right  hand, 
and  stabs  the  beast  with  his  left.  The  second  portal 
discoveri  the  figure  of  a  man  carved  in  the  same 
manner,  with  a  deer  that  sready  resembles  a  lion, 
having  a  horn  in  bis  forehead,  and  wings  on  the 
body.  The  same  representations  are  to  be  seen  under 
the  portal  to  the  north,  ^th  this  exception,  that,  in- 

EmBLEMATICAL  RcPRESEIfTATlOX. 

1.  I  saw  a  lion, 

9.  Havin|^  eagle's  wings ; 

3.  The  wmgs  were  plucked ; 

4.  It  was  raised  from  the  ground, 

5.  Made  to  stand  on  its  feet  as  a  man, 

6.  A  roan's  heart  (intdkct)  was  given  to  it. 

Dan.  chap.  vii. 

Does  not  this  sculpture  represent  the  destruction  of 
this  metaphorical  lion?  The  ideas  are  remarkably 
coincident ;  they  dififer  but  as  the  language  of  sculp- 
ture necBBsarily  ififfers  firom  that  of  poetry. 


stead  of  the  deer,  there  is  aj^teat  lion,  which  a  man 
holds  by  the  mane."  ....  **  There  are  also  two  other 
figures  on  each  side,  in  the  two  niches  to  the  southi 
one  of  which  grasps  the  horn  of  a  goat  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  rests  on  the  neck  of  that  ani- 
imaL"  ....*<  In  one  of  these  jrartals,  to  the  east,  we 
observed  the  figure  of  n  man  encountering  a  lion  $ 
and  in  another  compartment,  a  man  fighting  with  a 
bull.  We  Hkewise  heheld,  under  the  two  portals  to 
the  west,  several  figures  of  lions,  one  of  which  is 
represented  with  wings."  ....**  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador was  persuaded,  that  the  animal  attacked  by  the 
lion,  on  the  stairease,  represents  au  ox,  or  a  bull ; 
but  I  rather  think  it  intended  for  a  horse  or  an  ass. 
This  particular  piece  of  sculpture  is  no  more  than  a 
hieroglyphic,  representing  vitiue  victorious  over  force  ; 
and  every  one  knows,  that  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Egyptians  concealed  their  greatest  mysteries  under 
equivocal  figures,  as  Hellodorus  observes.  As  all 
these  animals,  therefore,  are  represented  with  horns, 
which  are  not  natural  to  them,  some  mystery  must 
certainly  be  imended  by  that  sculpture ;  and  this  sup- 
position seems  the  more  reasonable,  because  it  is  weU 
kno%vn  tbat  horns  were  anciently  the  emblem  of 
strength,  and  even  of  majesty  itself."  ..,.**!  take 
the  other  figure,  which  encounters  a  lion,  and  is  hab- 
ited like  a  Mede,  to  be  a  hieroglyphic  ;  because  die 
Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Persians  borrowed  sev- 
eral customs,  represented  strength  and  fortimde  by 
the  figure  of  a  lion.  The  reader  may  consult  Clemens 
Alezandrinus  with  relation  to  this  particular.  It  may 
likewise  be  intended  for  a  real  combat,  the  Medea 
and  Persians  having  been  very  fond  of  encountering 
animals,  as  Xenophon  observes  in  his  *  Instimtion  c» 
Cyrus.'  Those  who  are  versed  in  antiquity  may 
judge  of  these  figures  as  they  think  proper." 

It  is  evident  from  these  extracts,  that  Le  Bruyn 
had  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  what  these  figures  repre- 
sent. Without  controverting  what  he  ofiTers,  Mr. 
Taylor  thus  proposes  his  own  conceptions.  One  of 
these  figures  **  represents  a  man  who  has  seized  a 
lion  with  one  hand :  in  his  other  hand  he  holds  a 
sword,  as  if  drawn  back,  in  order  to  plunge  it  the 
more  forcibly  into  the  body  of  the  lion ;  the  lion  is 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  stands  upi4^t  on  its 
hind  legs ;  he  looks  behind  him,  as  if  reanng  harm 
fix>m  thence.  This  lion  is  partiy  clothed  with  feath- 
era ;  and  these,  from  their  size,  &c.  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  eagle's  feathere:  his  feathen  seem  to 
be  dtminiahing ;  at  least,  he  is  by  no  means  so  full  of 
foathers  as  another  figure  adjoinmg.  The  man,  from 
his  cap,  &c.  is  doubtiess  a  person  of  distinction ;  in 
fact,  a  Peraian  king,  victorious  over  a  power  denoted 
by  a  lion ;  but  possessed  of  the  additional  strength 
and  celerity  of  an  eagle.  The  correspondence  of 
events  is  thus: — 

Historical  NARRATion. 

1.  The  Babylonian  empire : 

2.  Nineveh  added  to  it — ^but, 

3.  Nineveh  almost  destroyed  at  the  fall  of  Sar-* 

danapalus : 

4.  Again  raised,  but  by  artificial  means, 

5.  To  stand  in  au  utmaiurtJ.  posture, 

6.  Through  the  pclicy  and  good  management 

of  Its  king ;  perhaps  Nebuchadnezzar. 

**  Another  of  these  sculptures  also  represents  a  man, 
certainly  no  less  a  personage  than  a  xin^,  who  with 
one  hand  seizes  the  [single]  horn  of  anammal,  which 
he  has  attacked;  while,  with  the  other  hand,  he 
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euaget  a  sword  into  its  belly.  This  animal  has  the 
idv,  fore  le|;B,  and  head  of  a  beast ;  he  is  also  great- 
ly clothed  with  feathers,  has  wings,  and  birds'  legs, 
on  which  he  stands  upright  He  seems  to  make  a 
stout  resistance. 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  besst  is  here  re^ 
resented,  but  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  kkig  is 
breaking  its  [sinsle]  horn,  (power,)  and  destrovinc[  it. 
It  probuily  alludes  to  some  province  of  the  Persian 
emfHTe,  acquired  by  victory;  and  most  likely  the 
otlier  emblems-in  this  palace  have  similar  reference : 
Ibr  we  learn  from  Diodorus,  that  military  actions  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  were  represented  on  the  tem- 
|des  and  palaces  of  Effypt ;  and  we  may  fikirly  pre- 
sume that  the  vanity  of  Persia  would  not  be  inferior 
to  that  of  flgypt."  Mr.  Tay  tor's  opinion  is,  that  these 
figures  represent  the  king,  or  the  aeity,  under  whose 
auspices  tne  king  conquered,  by  whom  the  neiffhbor- 
ing  powers,  allegorized  bv  these  fieurative  oeasts, 
were  subdued ;  and  that  these  are  ulusions  to  such 
actions :  but  his  opinion  goes  no  further,  than  to  ac- 
knowledge their  coincidence  with  the  animals  de- 
soribed  by  the  prophet  Daniel ;  whose  emblems  are 
not  only  justified  bjy  the  comparison,  but  it  is  proved, 
ite,  that  such  national  aUesories  were  in  use  at  that 
tiflM,  and  were  then  well  Known  and  publicly  ad- 
mitted. 

It  is  remaricable,  that  Daniel  does  not  determine 
the  species  of  the  fourth  beast  in  hisviiuon ;  perhaps 
because  itstiu^gma  were  then  unknown  in  so  distant 
a  reffion  as  Persia. 

Tnat  ancient  opponent  of  Christianity,  Porphyiy, 
stfiiHiil  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  a  history  writ- 
tm  ficurstively  qfUr  the  events  it  refers  to  had  hap- 
penea :  even  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  lonff 
after  die  empire  of.  the  Greeks ;  and  Eichhom  and 
otfasni  sdopc  nis  notion ;  but,  as  the  emblems  on  this 
paboe  are,  at  all  events,  prior  to  Alexander,  who  de- 
stroyed them,  and  have  no  Greek  allusions  among 
diem,  their  antiquity  becomes  a  voucher  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  Daniel,  with  whom  they  coincide  so  remark- 
ably ;  end  if  the  antiquity  of  Daniel  be  established, 
his  prophetic  chsracter  follows  of  course.  The 
'leader  wiU  reflect  on  the  importance  of  establishing 
the  antiquity  of  Daniel ;  since  our  calculations  of  the 
time  of  the  Messiah's  cominff,  d&c.  originate  from 
him,  Mrho  remarkably,  clearfy,  and  sysUmoHcaUyj 
calculates  the  periods  and  dates  of  foUowing  events. 

Mr.  Taylor  further  suggests,  that  the  reason  why 
Daniel  calculates  so  syH^MHcaUy^  perhaps  was,  be- 
cause be  dwelt  in  Babylon,  where  a  new  era  had 
lately  been  established,  which  we  call  that  of  Nabo- 
nassar :  this  formed  a  fixed  point,  of  which  Daniel's 
proficiencv  in  Chaldean  studies  enabled  him  to  avail 
himself.  No  such  era  was  as  yet  adopted  in  Greece, 
Judea,  or  Syria. 

I.  DARIUS  THE  MEDE,  spoken  of  in  Daniel, 
(chap.  V.  31 ;  ix.  1 ;  xi.  1.)  was  son  of  Astyages,  kinff 
of  the  Medes,  and  brother  of  Mandane,  mother  of 
Cyrus,  and  Amvit,  the  mother  of  Evil-merodachand 

Cdmother  of  Belshazzar :  thus  he  was  uncle,  by 
nother's  side,  to  Evil-merodach  and  to  Cyrus. 
The^  Hebrew  generally  calls  him  Dariaveschy  or 
Darius;  the  LXX,  Artaxerxes;  and  Xenophon, 
Cyaxares.    See  Astyaoes  II. 

II.  DARIUS  CODOMANNUS  was  one  of  the 
most  handsome  men  in  the  Persian  empire ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  brave  and  aenerous  of  the 
FcEsian;  kings,  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius 
wvenal  times,  and  at  length  subverted  the  Persian 
monainhy,  after  it  had  been  eataUishad  906  yean. 
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was  killed  by  his  own  geaersJsi  aftiar  a  shwi 
reign  of  mx  tears.  Thus  were  verified  the  pn^ha* 
cies  of  Daniel,  (chap,  viii.)  who  had  foretold  the  en- 
largement of  the  Peroan  monarchy,  under  the  mym^ 
bofof  a  ram,  butting  with  ita  horns  westwwl, 
northward,  and  southward,  which  nothing  could 
resist :  and  its  destruction,  by  a  goat  having  a  very 
large  horn  between  his  eyes,  (Alexander  the  Gc^aU 
coming  firom  the  West,  and  overrunniiw  the  worM 
without  touching  the  earth.  Springing  mrward  with 
impetuosity,  he  ran  against  the  ram  with  all  bis  forosL 
attacked  him  with  fuiy,  broke  hia  two  horxis^  and 
trampled  him  under  foo^  without  anyone  Imngabla 
to  rescue  him.  Nodiing  csn  be  added  to  the  clear- 
ness of  these  prophecies. 

DARKNESS,  obscurity.  ^  Darkness  was  upoo 
the  face  of  the  deep,"  (Gen.  i.  9,)  that  is,  chaos  was  iuh 
mersed  in  thick  darkness,  because  light  was  withheld 
firom  iL  The  roost  terrible  darkness  was  that  brought 
on  Egypt  as  a  plague ;  it  was  so  thick  as  to  be,  aa  it 
were,  palpable  ;  so  horrible,  that  no  one  durst  stir  out 
of  his  place;  and  so  lasting,  that  it  endured  three 
days  and  three  nights,  Ex^  x.  21, 23;  Wind.  scviL 
2,  3.  The  darkness  at  our  Saviour's  death  beean  at 
the  sixth  hour,  or  noon ;  and  ended  at  the  thirdnour, 
or  three  o'ck>ck  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  it  lasted  si* 
most  the  whole  time  he  was  on  the  cross ;  compare 
Matt  xxvii.  45,  with  John  xix.  14,  and  Mark  xv.  25. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  darkness  covered 
Judea  only ;  which  is  sometimes  expressed  br  the 
uHuile  earth ;  that  is,  land  or  country ;  others^  uiat  it 
extended  over  a  hemi^here.  It  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  moon  being  at  ftill,  a  natursl  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  impossible ;  though  Julius  Afiricanus,  Euae- 
bius,  and  Jerome,  m  their  several  chronicles,  refer 
that  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  Phlegon  mentiona,  to 
our  Saviour's  death.  That  author  says,  it  was  the 
greatest  ectipse  ever  seen,  since  at  noon-day  the  stan 
were  discernible  in  the  heavens.  It  happened  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  102d  Olymmad,  which  is  that  of 
Jesus  Christ^s  death.  And  TertuUian  refera  the 
heathen  to  their  public  archives  for  an  account  of 
fJaJB  darkness.  The  remarks,  however,  made  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  in  opposition  to  the  application  of  what  has 
been  adduced  from  Phlegon,  have  great  force.  Thai 
ancient  writer  speaks  of  what  passed  in  Bitliynia,  not 
in  Judea ;  the  references  he  makes  to  the  year  are 
uncertain,  and  do  not  specify  the  time  of  the  year ; 
bis  languaj^e,  so  far  ss  appears,  may  be  referrea  to  a 
natural  ecfipse  of  the  stm ;  snd,  further^  the  quota- 
tions made  from  his  work,  or  the  allusions  to  it  by 
Christian  writers,  are  very  loose,  imperfect,  and  nn- 
satisfactory.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Phlegon  intended  a  reference  to  the  period'  of  Christ 
passion. 

Darknega  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically:  for 
death.  Job  x.  22.  The  land  of  darkness— the  grave. 
It  is  also  used  to  denote  misfortunes  and  calamities, 
Psahn  cvu.  10.  «'  A  day  of  darkness,"  (Esth.  xi.  8. 
^c.)  an  unhappy  day.  "  Let  that  day  be  darkness 
— let  darkness  stain  it,"  (Job  iii.  4,  5.)  let  it  be  reck- 
oned among  the  unfortunate  days.  *'  I  am  encom- 
passed with  darkness."  <*  I  will  cover  the  heavens 
with  darkness."  **The  sun  shall  be  turned  into 
darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,"  &c.  These 
expressions  signify  very  great  calamities ;  peraonal 
and  national.  In  a  moral  sense,  darknt$9  denotes 
sin ;  the  children  of  light,  in  opposition  to  the  chil- 
dren of  dsrkness ;  the  righteous  in  oppoaatioD  to  the 
wicked.  ^Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now 
are  ye  light,"  Ephea  V.  8^  11.    "God  hath  eaUed  m 
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out  of  darkncM,"  &e.  (1  Pet  iL  9.)  fimn  idolatry, 
igBOffBtioe,  &c»  to  ChiistiaiutT. 

DATEf  the  fruit  of  the  ptum-feree.    See  Paam. 

DAUGHTER.  This  word,  like  other  names  of 
reladoii  employed  in  Scripture,  being  a  noun  eaqpress- 
ing  BumiKiuikt  no  less  thim  kindred,  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  many  subjects,  which  are  not  properly  the 
offi^ring  of  mat  person,  or  that  thing,  or  which  they 
are  said  to  be  daughters.  The  following  are  senses 
in  which  the  Yrora  daughler  is  used  in  Scripture. 

(1.)  Fethoie  ofipringy  by  natural  birth,  Gen.  vi.  1 ; 
zxiT.  23;  and  other  places. — (2.)  Qrand-daughkr ;  so 
the  servant  of  Abraham  calls  Rebekah  <^my  master^ 
brother's  daughter,"  (Gen.  xxiv.  48.)  whereas  she 
was  daughter  of  Bethuel,  son  of  Nahor,  as  appears 
from  verse  24 ;  consequently,  grand-daughter  of  Na- 
hor, brother  of  Abraham,  the  master  of  the  speaker. — 
(3.)  BemoU  dueendanis,  of  the  same  famiJv  or  tribe, 
iMJt  seperatied  by  many  ages ;  "daughter  of  Heth,"  of 
his  posterity;  daughters  of  Canaan,  of  Moab,  of 
AmmoD ;  and  Luke  (i.  5.)  says,  Elisabeth  was  of  the 
**  daughters  of  Aaron,"  of  lus  descendants,  though 
many  generationB  had  intervened.— (4.)  Daughter  oy 
naden^  IKnah  went  out  to  see  the  voung  women  of 
Shechem,  called  the  "  daughters  of*^  the  land,"  Gen. 
xxziv.  1.  (See  also  Numb.  xxv.  1 ;  Deut  xxiii.  17.}— 
(5.)  Dmighier^  by  reference  to  the  human  species; 

foung  women,  of  whatever  nation,  Gen.  xxx.  13.  (See 
rov.  xxzL  29 ;  Cant  iL  2.) — (6.)  Daughiery  by  person- 
ification, of  a  people,  or  city,  whence  dmif^hter  of 
Jerusaletn,  or  of  Zion ;  of  Babylon ;  (Isa.  xlvii.  1,  5.) 
of  Edom ;  (Lam.  iv.  21.)  of  E^prpt,  Jer.  xlvi.  11, 14.— 
(7.)  DmighUr  by  law ;  (Kuth  iii.  1.)  and  this  is  com- 
mon in  ul  nations,  to  call  a  son's  wife  daughter ;  but 
Boaz  calls  Ruth  **  daughter"  by  courtesy,  as  express- 
ing kindness,  afiafaility,  affection,  from  a  senior  to  a 
jonior  in  age,  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  bv  sta- 
tion, iii.  1(^  11  .---(8^  Daug^hier  by  (tdopHon^  as  Esther 
vraa  to  Mordecai,  (Esther  li.  7.)  and  as  God  promises 
his  people  by  his  grace,  2  Cor.  vi.  18. — (9.)  Vcsughter, 
in  reference  to  disposition  and  conduct :  as  we  nave 
**0ons  of  Belial,"  so  we  have  **  daughter  of  Belial,"  a 
woman  of  an  unreatrainable  conduct,  uncontrollable, 
1  Sam.  i.  16.  (See  also  Belial,  and  Sons.)-— (lO.j 
Daughier^  in  rererence  to  age :  as  we  have  "  a  son  of 
so  many  years,"  so  we  have  "  a  daughter  of  ninety 
years,"  £ie6.— a  woman  of  that  age ;  TGen.  xvii.  17.) 
and  the  same  is  said  of  a  female  beast.  Lev.  xiv.  10. — 
(11.)  The  female  offspring  of  a  bird,  (Isa.  xiiL  21. 
nuujg.)  "daughter  of  the  owl."--(12.)  The  hranehes, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  offspring  of  a  tree,  (Gen. 
zlix.  22.)  the  bnmchea— daughters,  Heb,-^of  Joseph, 
comoored  to  a  tree,  spread  over  a  wall.— (13.)  Towns, 
or  vulAges,  around  a  mother  city,  that  is,  probably 
originating  fix>m  it,  or  supported  by  it :  so  Tyre  is 
ealM  the  daughter  of  Zidon,  Isa.  xxiii.  12.  (See 
alao  2  Sam.  xx.  19.)  So  we  read  of  Gath-AicMAH, 
that  is,  Gath  the  moffta'-town ;  of  a  town  being  a 
moAer  in  Israel :  (see  Numb.  xxi.  25, 32 ;  Joab.  xv. 
45;  2Ghron.  xiiL  19;  Psafan  xlviii.  11.  in  the  He- 
hrtw :)  and  many  cities  in  ancient  medals  are  quali- 
fied as  midmpoliB^  mother-towns,  implying,  no  doubt, 
leaser  towns,  and  towns  not  equally  ancient,  as  being 
included  in  their  jurisdiction.  We  might  ask  wheth- 
er ^^  the  daughter  of  Tyre"  (Psahn  xlv.  12.)  be  a  per- 
woOj  the  kin^s  datuditer,  or  a  town,  ofieringapresent 
by  its  deputies.    [The  meaning  is,  Tyrt  i&tf.    R. 

The  Slate  of  daaghters,  that  is,  young  women,  in 
the  Es0t,  dieir  employments,  duties,  iic*  may  be  gath- 
cfed  frs«D  vanous  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  seem  to 
hnrv  borao  but  Km  rossmbhum  to  the  state  of 


young  women  of  respectable  parentage  amoiur  our- 
selves. Rebekah  drew  and  fetched  water ;  Rachel 
kept  sheep,  as  did  the  daughteia  of  Jethro,  thou|^ 
Jethro  was  a  priest,  or  a  prince,  of  Midian.  Tliey 
superintended  and  performed  domestic  services  m 
the  family ;  Tamar,  though  a  kinff's  daughter,  baked 
bread ;  and  the  same  of  others.  We  have  the  same 
occupations  for  the  daughters  of  princes  in  the  an- 
cient poets,  of  which  Homer  is  an  unquestionable 
evidence. 

DAVID,  son  of  Jesse,  of  Judah,  and  of  the  town 
of  Bethlehem,  was  boni  A.  M.  2919.  Afler  the  re- 
jection of  Saul,  as  to  the  descent  of  the  crown  in  his 
ftmily,  the  Lord  sent  Samuel  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint 
a  son  of  Jesse  to  be  the  future  king.  Jesse  produced 
his  seven  sons  one  afler  another ;  but  the  intended 
sovereign  was  not,  among  them.  David,  therefore, 
was  sent  for,  who  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
Samuel  conferred  on  him  an  unction  in  the  midst  of 
his  brethren.  After  which,  David  returned  to  his 
ordinary  occupation  of  feeding  his  fiither's  flocks,  1 
Sam.  xvi.  15,  16,  A.  M«  29^.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Saul  falling  into  a  lamentable  state  of  melan- 
choly, David  was  chosen  to  play  before  him,  and  the 
king  appointed  him  his  armor-bearer,  1  Sam.  xvi.  14 
— ^S3.  When  Saul  recovered,  David  returned  to  bis 
father's  house ;  but  some  years  after,  Goliath,  a  Phi- 
listine giant,  having  insulted  Israel  by  a  challenge,  he 
encountered  the  giont  and  slew  him.  The  Philis- 
tines, seeing  their  hero  killed,  fled,  1  Sam.  xvii.  1 — 
52.  When  Saul  saw  David  coming  against  this  Phi- 
listine, he  inquired  of  Abner  who  he  was ;  but  Abner 
answered  that  he  knew  not  Calmet  remarks  that 
this  appears  strange,  considering  Saul  had  seen  David 
in  his  own  house,  where  he  puiyed  before  him  on 
his  harp,  and  had  appointed  him  armor-bearer. 
He  supposes  that  either  Davids  free,  voice,  and  air, 
must  have  been  changed  since  that  time ;  or  that 
Saul,  during  his  gloomy  insanitv,  had  acquired  false 
ideas  of  David's  person ;  or,  after  his  recovery,  had 
forsotten  him.  But  we  are  not  certain  that  David 
had  ever  been  a  regular  attendant  on  the  person  of 
Saul ;  that  he  had  often  played  before  him ;  nor  do 
we  know  under  what  circumstances  of  dress  or  place. 
It  does  not  appear  that  even  Jonathan  had  seen  Da- 
vid, at  least  not  familiarly,  before,  and  this  is  the 
greater  difficulty :  Abner,  as  general,  might  be  abaent, 
but  Jonathan  was,  no  doubt,  more  or  less,  about  his 
father.  Abner,  however,  presented  David  to  the 
king,  with  the  head  and  sword  of  Goliath  in  his 
hands.  From  this  instant,  Jonathan  conceived  a 
great  affection  for  David,  which  continued  ever  after, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  xviii.  1 — 4.  When  Saul  and  David  re- 
turned from  this  expedition,  the  women  of  Israel 
met  them,  singing,  ''Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands^  which  so  enraged 
Saul  against  David,  that  henceforth  he  looked  on 
him  vrith  an  evil  eye ;  though  he  kept  him  about  hia 

girson,  and  gave  mm  the  command  of  some  troo|M. 
e,  however,  refused  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  thoujdi  he  had  promised  her  to  the  man 
who  riiould  kiU  Goliath,  xvii.  25.  Saul's  distemper 
having  returned,  David  played  on  the  harp  before 
him,  and  Saul  with  his  spear  twice  attempted  to  kill 
him,  xviii.  10, 11 .  Having  discovered  that  his  second 
daughter  entertained  kind  thoughts  of  David,  Saul 
caused  it  to  be  communicated  to  him,  that  to  merit 
the  honor  of  becoming  the  king's  sou'-in-law,  he 
required  no  great  gifta,  dowry,  or  preaenti^  but  a 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistinea;  his  desi^ 
bttng  to  have  David  &D  by  their  hands.    David, 
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liowever,  with  hii  people,  killed  two  hundred  Philis- 
tines, and  brought  their  foreskins  to  the  king,  who 
could,  therefore,  no  longer  refuse  him  his  daughter ; 
though  he  did  not  lay  sside  the  intention  of  his  de- 
struction. His  distemper  again  possessing  him, 
Dayjd,  as  usual,  played  on  the  narp  before  him ;  but 
the  king  endeavoring  to  pierce  him  with  his  lance, 
he  fled  to  his  house,  xvib.  17 ;  xiz.  10,  A.  M.  2d44. 

Having  thus  repeatedly  escaped  from  Saul's  mal- 
ice, David  went  to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and  related  to 
him  what  had  passed.  They  went  together  to  Nai- 
oth,  but  David,  not  thinking  himself  secure  here, 
secretly  visited  Jonathan,  who  encoura^d  him,  and 
promised  to  discover  Saul's  real  disposition  towards 
him,  distinct  from  his  disesse.  This  proving  to  be 
altogeUier  inimical  to  David,  the  two  friends  renewed 
protestations  of  perpetual  friendship,  and  David  re- 
tired to  the  hieb-priest  Abimelech  at  Nob,  to  whom 
he  represented,  that  the  king  had  sent  him  on  busi- 
ness that  required  haste.  Abimelech  gave  him 
Goliath's  sword  which  was  deposited  in  the  taberna- 
cle, and  some  of  the  shew-bread,  taken  the  day  be- 
fore from  the  golden  table.  Not  believinff  himself  to 
be  safe  in  Saul's  territories,  David  retired  to  Achish, 
king  of  Gath  ;  but  being  soon  discovered,  he  was  pre- 
served, either  by  counterfeiting  madness,  or  by  a  real 
epilepsy,  1  Sam.  xjc  xxL  From  hence  he  went  to 
Adullum,  where  his  relations  and  others  resorted  to 
him,  so  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  about  four  hun- 
dred men.  The  prophet  Gad  advised  his  return  into 
the  land  of  Judah,  where  Abiathar  the  priest  joined 
him,  bringing  the  priestly  ornaments.  The  Philis- 
tines havinff  invaded  the  threshing-floors  of  Keilah, 
David  attached  and  dispersed  them ;  but  Saul  march- 
ing against  him,  he  retreated  to  the  desert  of  Maon. 
Saul  pursued  him  thither ;  but,  receivinff  information 
chat  tne  Philistines  had  invaded  the  land,  he  desisted 
from  his  pursuit  Being  delivered  fl!om  this  dauffer, 
David  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi,  whither 
Saul  soon  followed  him  vnth  3000  men ;  but  going 
into  a  cave,  David,  who  lay  there  concealed  wim  his 
people,  cut  oflfthe  skirt  of  his  robe,  without  his  per- 
ceivinffiL  When  Saul  had  proceeded  to  some  dis- 
tance, Ddvid  went  out,  cried  after  him,  protested  his 
innocence,  and  showed  him  the  skirt  of  his  robe. 
Saul  was  so  touched  with  what  he  said,  that  he  shed 
tears,  acknowledged  David's  integrity,  and  made  him 
swear  not  to  exterminate  his  famuy,  when  he  should 
be  advanced  to  the  throne,  xxiL — ^xxiv.  A.  M.  2946. 

While  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  David  protected 
the  flocks  of  Nabal,  not  only  from  his  own  people, 
but  from  the  tribes  of  wanderinj^  Arabs,  who  seize 
as  prey  all  they  can  find.  For  this  service  he  solicit- 
ed a  present  from  Nabal,  but  meeting  a  denial,  his 
snfN  prompted  him  to  destroy  him  and  his  family. 
With  this  resolution  he  set  forward;  but  Abigail, 
Nabal's  wife,  pacified  him  with  presents,  for  which 
David  returned  thanks  to  God;  and  afler  Nabal's 
death  he  married  Abigail. 

The  Ziphites  having  informed  Saul  that  David  lay 
concealed  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  he  marched  with 
3000  men  against  him ;  but  David,  by  night,  got  into 
Saul's  tent,  took  his  spear  and  cruse  of  water,  and 
departed  without  being  discovered,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  1 — 
525.  After  this,  Achish,  kin^  of  Gath,  (1  Sam.  xxvii.) 
gave  David  Ziklag  for  a  habitation  ;  whence  he  made 
several  incursions  on  the  Amalekites,  and  on  the 
people  of  Geshur  and  Gezri ;  killing  all  who  oppos- 
ed nim,  to  prevent  any  discovery  where  he  had 
been.  He  brou^t  all  the  cattle  to  Achish,  reporting 
that  they  were  fram  the  south  of  Judah.    This  prince 


did  not  scruple  to  carry  David  with  him  to  war 
against  Saul ;  out  the  other  princes  of  the  Philistines 
obtained  his  dismission,  which  must  have  been  most 
agreeable  to  David,  A.  M.  2949, 1  Sam.  xxix.  On 
his  return  to  Ziklaff,  he  discovered  that  the  Amalek- 
ites, in  revenge  or  his  incursions,  had  burned  the 
city,  and  carried  ofi"  all  the  property  and  persons. 
David  and  his  people  pursued  them,  put  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  recovered  all  their 
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While  this  was  passing  in  the  south,  the  Philistines 
had  defeated  the  Hebrev^  on  mount  Gilboa ;  Saul 
being  overpowered  and  slain  in  the  engagement, 
with  Jonathan  and  his  two  other  sons,  1  Sam,  xxxi. 
The. news  was  brought  to  David  by  an  Amalekite; 
who  boasted  that  he  had  assisted  Saul  in  despatching 
himself,  and  as  a  proof  presented  the  king's  diadem 
and  bracelet.  David  oraered  this  Amaldcite  to  be 
slain,  who  boasted  that  he  had  lain  hands  on  the 
Lord's  anointed;  composed  a  mournful  elegy  in 
honor  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  ;  and  with  all  his  people 
lamented  their  deaths,  and  the  defeat  of  Israel,  2 
Sam.  i. 

Directed  by  God,  David  advanced  to  Hebron, 
where  the  tribe  of  Judah  acknowledged  him  as  their 
king,  (2  Sam.  ii.)  while  Isbbosheth,  son  of  Saul,  reign- 
ed at  Mahanaim  beyond  Jordan,  over  the  other  trims. 
For  some  years,  there  were  almost  perpetual  skir- 
mishes between  their  troops,  in  which  David  was  al- 
ways successful ;  butlshbosheth  having  reprimanded 
Abner,  his  general,  he  visited  David,  and  promised 
to  make  him  master  of  all  Israel ;  but  was  treacher- 
ously killed  by  Joab,  at  the  gate  of  Hebron.  Ishbo- 
sheth  WHS  killed  soon  afterwuds,  and  David  punished 
the  murderers.  Being  now  proclaimed  kinff  overall 
Israel,  he  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  JerusaJein,  and 
there  settled  his  residence.  Some  years  afterwards, 
he  removed  the  ark  of  the  Lord  from  Kirjath-jearim 
to  his  own  palace,  2  Sam.  v.  vi.  xxiii.  13 — ^17 ;  1 
Chron.  xii. — ^xvi. 

David,  now  enjoying  peace,  formed  the  design  of 
building  a  temple  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  prophet  Na- 
than applauded  his  intention.  The  nifht  following, 
however,  God  discovered  to  the  prophet,  that  this 
honor  was  reserved  for  David's  son,  because  David 
had  shed  blood.  About  A.  M.  2960,  David  fought 
the  Philistines,  and  freed  Israel  from  these  enemies ; 
also  from  the  Moabites,  whom  he  treated  with  a  se- 
verity, for  which  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  motives,  nor,  indeed,  with  all  the  circumstances. 
He  subdued  likewise  all  Syria ;  made  an  expedition 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  the  Edom- 
ites  in  the  valley  of  ^It,  2  Samuel  viii.  Nahash, 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  being  dead,  be  sent  compli- 
ments of  condolence  to  his  son  and  successor ;  nut 
his  courtiers  having  persuaded  him,  that  David  sent 
them  as  spies,  the  prince  insulted  the  ambesaadors, 
and  thus  provokea  David's  anger.  Joab  was  sent 
against  the  Ammonites,  who  were  routed,  together 
with  the  Syrians ;  and  the  next  year  David  marched 
in  person  against  the  former,  who  had  received  suc- 
cors from  the  Syrians  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
dispersed  them.  The  year  following,  havmg  resolved 
to  subdue  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  he 
sent  Joab  with  the  army,  while  he  continued  at  Je- 
rusalem, ch.  X.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  fell  into 
the  dreadful  crimes  of  adultery  and  murder  in  regard 
to  Bathsheba,  and  Uriah  her  husband,  zL  d----27. 
After  the  death  of  Uriah,  David  married  Bathsheba. 
Joab  having  reduced  Rabbah  to  extremities,  David 
went  thither,  took  the  city,  and  plundered  it ;  order- 
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iag  the  people  to  be  sufagected  to  the  most  severe 
laborSy  ver.  26 — 31.  This  was  probably  before  be 
was  brought  to  repentance  on  account  of  his  criminal 
connection  with  Bathsheba.  Upon  his  return  to  Je- 
rusalem, Nathan,  by  God's  command,  visited  him, 
and,  under  an  affecting  parable  of  a  rich  man,  who 
had  taken  from  a  poor  man  the  only  ewe-lamb  he 
had,  induced  David  to  condemn  himself.  Nathan 
fi)fretold  that  his  house  should  be  filled  v?ith  blood, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  crime ;  and  that  the  child 
bom  of  this  adultery  should  die ;  as  it  did  within  a 
few  days,  ch.  ziL  1 — S5. 

As  the  beginning  of  his  predicted  punishment  in 
David's  own  family,  his  son  Amnon  was  skin  by  his 
brother  Absalom,  who  fled,  but  vras  brought  back  by 
Joab's  interoession.  Shortly  after  this,  he  aspired  to 
the  royal  dignity,  and  was  acknowledged  king  at 
HebfOB,  David  being  compelled  to  fly  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  just  beyond  mount  Olivet,  he  met  Ziba,  the 
servant  of  Mephibosheth,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  whole  inheritance  of  bis  master, 
chap.  xvi.  Near  Bahurim,  Shimei  loaded  him  with 
curses ;  but  David  endured  all  vnth  a  patience  analo- 
gous to  his  remorse  for  his  past  iniquitv.  Absalom 
rollowed  him  to  Mahanaim,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Absalom's  army  was  defeated ;  and  he,  hang- 
ing by  his  hair  on  a  tree,  was  slain  bv  Joab,  chap. 
zvilL  The  news  of  his  death  overwhelmed  the  kinff 
with  sorrow ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Joab,  he  showed 
himself  publiclv  to  the  people,  and  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem.  The  tribe  of  Judah  met  him, 
but  Sheba  said,  <*  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neither 
have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse."  Israel 
followed  Sheba,  but  Judah  adhered  to  David, 
chap.zx. 

The  land  being  afflicted  by  a  famine  of  three 
vears'  continuance,  the  Lord  reminded  David  of  the 
blood  of  the  Qibeonites  uniusUy  shed  by  Saul.  Da- 
vid, therefore,  asked  the  Gibeonites,  what  satisfaction 
they  required ;  and  they  demanding  that  seven  of 
Saul's  sons  should  be  hanged  up  in  Gibeah^  David 
complied,  A.  M.  2983,  3  Sun.  xxi.  Some  time  after 
this,  David  having  proudly  and  obstinately  com- 
manded the  people  to  be  numbered,  the  Lord  sent 
the  prophet  Gad  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  three 
scourges;  either  that  the  land  should  be  afflicted 
by  famine  during  seven  years,  or  that  he  should  fl^ 
three  months  before  his  enemies,  or  that  a  pesti- 
lence should  raae  during  three  days.  David  chose 
the  latter,  and,  ttiough  70,000  persons  died,  the  sen- 
tence vras  not  fully  executed.  David,  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving,  erected  an  aluur  in  the  threshinff-floor 
of  Araunah,  where,  as  some  tiiink,  the  temple  was 
afterwards  built,  xxiv. 

David,  from  his  great  age,  could  now  scarcely  ob- 
tain any  vrarmth ;  a  young  woman,  therefore,  named 
Abishag,  vras  brought  to  him,  to  lie  with  him,  and 
attend  him ;  but  continued  a  virgin,  1  Kings  L  1—4. 
At  this  time,  Adonijah,  his  fourth  son,  set  up  the 

X'page  of  a  king,  and  formed  a  party ;  but  Niuhan, 
knew  the  promises  of  David  in  fiivor  of  Solo- 
mon, acquainted  Bathsheba  with  it,  who  claiming 
those  promises,  David  gave  orders  that  Solomon 
should  bo  anointed  king.  I^vid,  being  now  near  his 
end,  sent  for  Solomon,  committed  to  him  the  plans 
and  models  of  the  temple,  with  the  gold  and  silver  he 
had  prepared  for  it,  and  charged  bun  to  be  constant- 
ly ftithflil  to  God.  He  died,  aged  71,  A.  M.  2990, 
mtU  A.  D.  1014.  He  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half 
at  Hebron,  and  thirty-three  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  forty 
yeaia,  chap.  iL 
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In  the  account  liere  given,  chieflv  firom  Calmet, 
the  history  of  David  only  is  narrated ;  but  he  must 
also  be  re^purded  as  an  eminent  type  of  our  Saviour, 
and  as  bemg  the  author  of  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
Psalms,  from  which  the  church  of^Christ  in  all  a^es 
has  derived  the  utmost  advanta^  in  consolation,  m- 
struction,  and  assistance  in  divine  worship ;  and  in 
which  the  clearness  and  fulne^  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  advent,  and  offices,  and  kmgdomof  our 
Lonl,  are  remarkable.    See  Psax^hs. 

Josephus  relates,  that  Solomon  deposited  abun- 
dance of  riches  in  David's  monument ;  and  tiiat, 
1300  vears  after,  the  high-priest  Hircanus,  being  be- 
ffleged  in  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Pius,  opened 
David's  monument,  took  out  3000  talents,  and  gave 
Antiochus  part  of  them.  He  adds  that,  many  years 
after,  Herod  tiie  Great  searched  this  monument,  and 
took  great  sums  out  of  it.  In  the  memoirs  published 
in  Arabic  by  M.  le  Jay,  in  his  Polyelott,  we  read  that 
Hircanus,  when  besieged  by  king  Antiochus  Sid  etes 
opened  a  treasure  chamber,  which  belonged  to  some 
of  David's  descendants,  and  that,  after  he  had  taken 
a  large  sum  out  of  it,  he  still  left  much,  and  sealed  it 
up  again.  This  is  very  different  from  Josepbus's 
account ;  but  is  probably  the  foundation  of  it.  Da- 
vid's monument  was  much  respected  by  the  Jews. 
Peter  (Acts  ii.  29.)  tells  them,  it  was  still  with  them, 
and  Dio  informs  us,  that  part  of  the  mausoleum  fell 
down  in  the  emperor  Adrian's  reign. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  David 
which  requires  further  notice  than  it  has  received  in 
the  narrative  just  given. 

There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  ac- 
counts of  his  numbering  the  people,  as  given  in 
2  Sam.  zjdv.  9.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  5.  In  the  former 
place  it  stands  thus  '.—Imratl  800,000 ;  Jvdah  500,000 ; 
in  the  hitter  it  is,  brad  1,100,000 ;  Jvdak  470,000. 
A  very  striking  diiSerence,  certamly ;  and  the  question 
for  solution  is.  Are  the  accounts  to  be  reconciled  ? 
Patrick,  Li^^tfbot,  Hales,  and  others,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  returns  were  not  completed  when  sent  in  to 
the  king ;  and  that  the  vnriter  of  the  book  of  Samuel 
mentions  the  number  accordinff  to  the  list  actually 

S'ven  in  ;  whereas  the  author  orthe  Chronicles  gives 
e  list  not  kiid  before  the  king,  nor  inserted  in  the 
public  records,  but  generally  luiown  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  that  the 
compiler  of  nublic  annals,  such  as  are  the  Chroni- 
cles, should  depart  fi«m  the  authentic  or  authorized 
returns,  and  insert  such  as  were  obtained  from  cur- 
rent report,  or  sources  of  private  information.  Per- 
haps the  conjecture  of  a  more  recent  writer,  Mr. 
Baruch,  is  better  adapted  to  meet  the  case,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  lay  the  substance  of  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  reader : — 

**  It  appears,"  he  observes,  <<  by  1  Chron.  xxvii.  that 
there  were  twelve  divisions  of  generals,  who  com- 
manded monthly,  and  whose  du^  was  to  keep  guard 
near  the  king's  person,  each  having  a  body  of^ troops, 
consisting  of  twenty-fbur  thousand  men,  which, 
jointly,  formed  a  grand  army  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand;  and  as  a  separate  body  of 
twelve  thousand  men  naturally  attended  on  the 
twelve  princes  of  the  twelve  tribes,  mentioned  in  the 
same  chapter,  the  whole  will  be  three  hundred  thou* 
sand ;  which  is  the  difference  between  the  two  ac- 
counts of  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand.  As  to  the  men  of  bradj  the 
author  of  Samuel  does  not  take  notice  of  the  three 
hundred  thousand,  because  they  were  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  king,  as  a  standing  army,  and,  therefore. 
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Aere  was  no  need  to  niunber  Uu^m;  but  C^vromdts 
joins  them  to  the  rest,  saying  expreealsr  ( Wip^  Vs) '  ell 
thoae  of  brad  were  one  million  one  hundied  tnou- 
aand ;'  whereas  the  author  of  Samudy  who  reckons 
only  the  eicfat  hundred  thousand,  does  not  say, 
(Stnv^  S9)  'all  those  of  Igrmd^  but  barely  (Smr^  ^nni) 
'  and  brad  wete^^  &c.  It  must  also  be  obsenred,  that, 
exclusive  of  the  troops  before  mentioned,  there  was 
an  army  of  obsenration  on  the  fix>ntierB  of  the  Phi- 
listines'country,  composed  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
as  appears  by  2  Bam.  vi.  1.  which,  it  seems,  were 
included  in  the  number  of  &ve  hundred  thousand  of 
the  people  of  Judah^  by  the  author  of  Samuel ;  but 
the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  mentions  onlv  four 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  gives  the  number  of 
that  tribe,  exclusive  of  those  thirty  thousand  men, 
because  they  were  not  all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah^ 
andy  therefore, he  does  not  say,  {ttvtp  V^)  'all  those 
of  Judak^  as  he  had  said,  (Sirv^  S^)  '  ful  those  of 
brad,*  but  only,  (rmn^) '  and  those  of  Judah,*  Thus 
both  accounts  may  be  reconciled,  by  only  having  re- 
course to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  treating  on  the 
same  subject,  which  will  ever  be  found  the  best 
method  of  en>laining  difficult  pasn^ies.'' 

The  remarks  which  follow  are  so  just  and  valuable, 
tliat  no  apology  will  be  required  for  their  insertion : 

''The  above  variations  are,  in  appearance,  so  fflar- 
ingly  contradictory,  that,  if  the  standing  arm  v  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  men,  and  the  ar- 
my of  observation  of  thirty  thousand,  had  not  been 
recorded  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  difficulties  are 
solved,  those  modem  critics  who  take  a  delight  in 
finding  seeming  defects,  blemishes,  and  corruptions 
in  our  copies  of  the  sacred  books,  might,  with  great 
plausibiliQr,  produce  the  present  collation,  as  an  irref- 
ragable instance  to  support  their  position.  But  let 
us,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  those  circumstances, 
though  real  ftot^  hod  not  been  recorded ;  bow  would 
the  state  of  the  question  then  rest?  Those  crities 
would  plume  themselves  on  what  they  would  call 
the  irresistible  force  of  such  oontrsdictory  instances ; 
but  all  their  boastin|;  would  be  grounded  on  Uie 
baseless  fid)ric  of  a  vision,  I  mean,  on  our  ignorance 
of  those  particulars,  which,  if  known,  would  imme- 
diatelv  reconcile  the  variations.  The  inference  I 
would  draw  Scam  this  observation  is,  that  many  diffi- 
culties may  appear  insurmountable,  which  might 
easily  be  sdved,  had  the  sacred  writers  been  more 
exphcit  in  recording  circumstances,  which,  perhaps, 
they  have  omitted,  as  beinff  well  known  in  their 
time :  and,  therefore,  critics  cmould  be  more  cautious, 
than  peremptorily  to  pronounce  all  seeming  varia- 
tions to  be  a  proof  of  corruption,  since  our  nresent 
mability  to  reconcile  them  is  no  certain  proor  of  any 
blemish  or  defect" 

DAY.  The  day  is  distinguished  into  noftirat,  as- 
tronomiealf  dvilj  and  artificial;  and  there  is  another 
distinction  which  may  be  termed  prophdie ;  the  proph- 
ets being  the  only  persons  who  call  years  days ;  of 
which  there  is  an  example  in  the  explanation  given 
of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks.  The  natural  day  is  one 
revolution  of  the  sun.  The  adronomical  day  is  one 
revolution  of  the  equator,  added  to  that  portion  of  it 
through  which  the  sun  has  passed  in  one  natural 
day.  The  dvU  day  is  that,  the  beginning  and  end  of 
which  are  determined  b^  the  custom  or  any  nation. 
The  Hebrews  began  their  day  in  the  evening ;  (Lev. 
xxiii.  33.)  the  Babylonians  firom  sun-rising.  The 
artjfieial  day  is  the  time  of  the  sun's  connnuance 
above  the  horizon,  which  is  unequal  accordinff  to 
different  seasons,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the 


sphere.  The  sacred  writers  generally  divide  die 
day  and  niglit  into  twelve  unequal  hours.  The  sixth 
hour  is  always  noon  throughout  the  year ;  and  tbe 
twelfth  hour  is  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  But  in  sum- 
mer, tbe  twelfth  hour,  as  all  the  others  were,  was 
longer  than  in  winter.    See  Hours. 

To-Dav,  does  not  only  signify  the  paitieiilar  day 
on  which  we  are  speaking,  but  any  definite  time  ;  as 
we  say,  tbe  people  of  tbe  present  day,  or  of  that  day, 
or  time. 

DEACON.  Among  the  Greeks  those  youths  who 
served  the  tables  were  called  9iA*ovQt,  ifeaconf,  L  e. 
ministers,  attendants ;  and  there  is  a  manifest  aUu- 
sion  to  them  in  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  his  disciples: 
(Luke  xxii.  25.|  "The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exerctee 
lordship  over  tnem ;  and  those  possessing  authority 
over  them,  are  called  benefiictors  («c/«^iTac).  But 
among  you  it  shall  not  be  so ;  but  he  who  ia  great- 
est among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  youngest ;  and  he 
who  takes  place  as  a  ruler,  as  he  who  serveth  (i.  e.  a 
deacon  |.  For  whether  is  greater,  he  who  reclines  at 
table,  (trvaxtifiMvofAor  he  who  serveth  (i.  e.  the  dea- 
con) ?  Whereas  I  am  among  you  as  (the  deacon)  he 
who  serveth,"  Is  there  not  great  humility  in  otir 
Lord's  allusion  ?  But  the  word  is  used  in  ecclesiaa- 
tical  language,  to  denote  an  ofiioer  who  assists  eUher 
the  bishop  or  priest,  or  in  the  service  of  the  poor. 
(For  the  mstitution  of  deacons,  see  Acts  vL  1.)  They 
were  selected  by  the  people  fit>m  amonff  themsehrea, 
were  then  presented  to  the  apostles,  and  ordained  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  Paul  enumerates 
the  qualifications  of  a  deacon  in  1  Tim.  iiL  &-~152. 
[The  word  Siaxorog,  deacon,  attendant,  ^casmoken 
m  reference  to  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Cluis- 
tian  churches,  means  one  who  coUedi  and  diitrilndeM 
almt  to  the  poor,  an  overseer  ^f  fhitpoor^  an  almimar. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  were  appomted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  thia  office ;  which  conaisted  in  a  gen- 
eral inqtiiry  into  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  poor, 
in  taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  administeiinip  all 
necessary  and  proper  relief  PhiL  L  1 ;  1  Tvau  uL  8, 
12;  Rom.  xvL  L  From  this  word,  as  a|>plied  to 
this  office,  is  derived  the  English  word  deacon ;  whieb, 
however,  retains  little  of  its  original  signification.   R. 

DEACONESa  Such  women  were  called  dea- 
conesses, as  served  the  church  in  those  offices  in 
which  the  deacons  could  not  with  proprienr  engage ; 
such  as  keeping  tlie  doors  of  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  women  sat ;  assisting  the  women  to  un- 
dress and  dress  at  baptism;  privately  instructing 
those  of  their  own  sex ;  and  visiting  others  impris- 
oned for  the  faith.  They  were  of  mature  ana  ad- 
vanced age  when  chosen;  of  good  manners  and 
reputation.  They  were,  in  the  primitive  times,  ap- 
pointed to  this  office,  with  the  imposition  of  hanos. 
Paul  speaks  of  Phoebe,  deaconess  of  the  church  at 
the  port  of  Cenchrea,  Uie  eastern  haven  of  Corinth, 
Rom.  xvi.  1.    See  Dkacon. 

These  persons  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those 
whom  Plmy,  in  his  fiunous  letter  to  Trajan,  styles 
"•^bictUit,  qute  Hin ibtrjc  dieebanlur" — ^female  attend- 
ants called  assistants,  ministers,  or  servants.  It 
appears,  then,  that  these  were  customary  officers 
throughout  the  churches;  and  when  the  fury  of 
persecution  fell  on  Christiana,  these  were  among  the 
first  to  suffer ;  the  most  cruel  of  tortures  being  in- 
flicted on  them,  not  sparing  even  extreme  old  age. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  office,  which  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  matronlv  character  of  the  female  sex, 
should  be  whoUy  excluded  fix>m  our  list  of 
in  the  church  ? 
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It  18  usually  undemood,  that  at  first  deaeooMwa 
were  widows,  who  had  Uved  with  one  husband  onlv ; 
not  lees  than  sixty  years  of  age;  which,  by  the 
fifteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  re* 
duoed  to  forty  yearsL  In  later  times,  they  wore  a 
distinguishinir  dress.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  that 
PhoBM  had  been  his  patroness,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  others,  (Rom.  xvL  2.J  which  implies  a  dignity 
seldom  considered ;  and  snows  that  great  respecta- 
bility of  station  was  the  reverse  of  inconsistent  with 
the  ofiice  of  deaconess. 

DEAD.  It  was  natural  that  the  Hebrews  should 
have  great  consideration  for  the  dead,  since  they  be- 
hoved the  soul's  immortality,  and  a  resurrection  of 
the  body.  They  esteemed  it  the  greatest  misfortune 
to  be  deprived  of  burial,  and  hence  made  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  buiy  the  dead,  (Tob.  i.  19 ;  ii.  3,9;  iv.  17.) 
and  to  leave  something  on  their  ^paves  to  be  eaten  by 
the  poor.  When  an  Israelite  died  in  any  house  or 
tent,  all  the  persons  and  fumiturd  in  it  contracted  a 
pollution,  wnich  continued  seven  days.  Numb.  xiz. 
14 — ^16.  All  who  touched  the  body  of  one  who  died, 
or  ¥rsa  killed,  in  the  open  fields ;  all  who  touched 
men's  bones,  or  a  grave,  were  unclean  seven  days. 
To  cleanse  this  pollution,  they  formerly  took  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifor,  sacrificed  by  the  high-priest 
on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation :  (Niunb.  xix.)  on 
these  they  poured  water  m  a  vessel,  and  a  person 
who  was  clean  dipped  a  bunch  of  hyssop  in  the  water, 
and  sprinkled  with  it  the  furniture,  the  chamber,  and 
the  persons^  on  the  third  day  and  on  the  seventh  day. 
It  was  required  that  the  polluted  person  should  pre- 
viously bathe  his  whole  body,  ana  wash  his  clothes ; 
after  which  he  was  dean,  ver.  17 — S2.  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  Jews  have  ceased 
generally  to  consider  tnemselves  as  polluted  by  a 
dead  body. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  in  Palestine,  to 
embalm  the  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  and  for- 
tune: but  this  was  never  ^neraL  The  evangelist 
John  remarks,  that  our  Saviour  was  wrapt  in  unen 
clothes,  with  tiie  spiees,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
is  to  bury ;  (John  xix.  ^.)  and  we  read,  that  either 
with,  or  near,  the  bodies  of  some  kings  of  Judah, 
abundance  of  spices  was  burnt ;  (3  Chron.  xxi.  19.) 
but  we  cannot  affirm  that  this  was  customary,  Jer. 
xxxiv.  5.    See  EicaAJ«MiifG. 

Anciendy  the  Jews  had  women  hired  to  lament  at 
funerals,  and  who  played  on  doleful  instruments,  and 
Mralked  in  procession.  The  rabbins  say,  that  an 
Israelite  was  enjoined  to  have  two  of  these  musicians 
at  his  wife's  obsequies,  besides  the  women  hired  to 
weep.  Persons  who  met  the  funeral  procession,  in 
civility  joined  the  company,  and  mingled  their 
groans.  To  this  our  Saviour  seems  to  allude :  (Luke 
vii.  32.)  **  We  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have 
not  wept."  And  Paul — *<  Rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep,"  Rom. 
xii.  15.  See  Bustal.  For  baptism  of  the  dead,  see 
Baptism. 

DEAD  SEA,  see  Sea. 

DEATH  is  taken  in  Scripture,  (1.)  for  the  separa- 
tion of  body  and  soul,  the  first  dtaih ;  (Gen.  xxv.  11.) 
(2.)  for  alienation  from  Uod,  and  exposure  to  his 
wrath,  1  John  iiL  14,  &«. ;  (3.)  for  the  second  death, 
that  of  eternal  damnation ;  (4.)  for  any  great  calami- 
ty, dan^r,  or  imminent  risk  of  death,  asnersecution, 
2  Cor.  1. 10.  **  The  gates  of  death"  signify  the  grave ; 
**  instruments  of  death,"  dangerous  and  deadly  wei^ 
ons ;  **  bonds  .or  snares  of  d^ilh,"  snares  intended  to 
produce  death ;  ''a  son  of  death,"  one  who  deserves 


death,  or  one  condemned  to  death;  <^tbe  dust  of 
death,"  tiie  state  of  the  body  in  the  grave,  &c. 

Adam,  having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death,  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
Had  he  continued  obedient,  it  is  generally  supposed 
he  would  not  have  died,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  preserve  him  in  a  happy 
state  of  constant  health ;  perhaps,  too,  after  a  long 
lif^  God  might  have  translated  him,  by  some  easy 
mutation,  into  a  life  absolutely  immortal.  Death  was, 
therefore,  brought  into  the  world  by  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  devil ;  (Wisdom  iii.  24.)  and  the  sin  of 
Adam  introduced  the  death  of  all  his  descendants, 
Rom.  V.  12.  He  was  driven  out  of  paradise  after  his 
guilt,  lest  he  should  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life. 

Our  Saviour,  by  his  death,  however,  subdued  the 
power  of  death,  and  merited  for  us  a  hiesstd  immor- 
tality, Heb.  ii.  14, 15.  Not  that  the  soul,  mortal  be- 
fore, has  been  by  him  rendered  immortal ;  or  that  he 
has  merited  for  us  the  favor  of  not  dying ;  for  he  has 
not  changed  the  nature  of  the  soul,  nor  exempted  us 
from  the  necessity  of  dyinf ;  but  he  has  g^ven  us  the 
life  of  grace  in  this  world,  and  has  merited  eternal 
happiness  for  us  in  the  fbture  world ;  provided  the 
merits  of  his  death  are  received  by  fkith. 

DEBIR,  the  name  of  a  city,  fit  sisniftes  that  tfepa- 
raied  part  of  a  temple,  called  tne  o^fion;  the  most 
retirea  or  geeret  part,  from  which  the  oracle  wss  un- 
derstood to  issue.  In  Solomon's  temple,  the  holy  of 
hol%e8  was  called  the  ddnr,  in  Hebrew,  1  Kings  vi.  5, 
19—22,  etc.)  The  city  Debir  is  called,  also,  Kirjath' 
a^hoTy  "the  city  of  the  book,"  or  learning;  and 
KujaUi^sannahj  die  ''city  of  purity,"  fh>m  the  Chal- 
dee  and  Arabic  root  to  deonae.  This  ancient  city 
was  near  Hebron,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and  its  first 
inhabitants  were  pants  of  the  race  of  Anak.  Joshua 
took  it,  and  slew  its  king.  Josh.  x.  39 ;  xii.  13.  It  fell 
hy  lot  to  Caleb ;  and  Othniel  first  entering  the  place, 
Caleb  gave  him  his  daughter  Achsah,  xv.  15, 16.  It 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Levites,  xxi.  15;  1 
Chron.  vi.  58.    See  iCirjath-sepuer. 

There  were  two  other  cities  of  this  name ;  one  be- 
longing to  Gsd,  beyond  Jordan,  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  the 
other  to  Benjamin,  though  originally  to  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  7. 

L  DEBORAH,  a  prophetess,  and  wife  of  Lapi- 
doth,  judged  tlie  Israelites,  and  dwelt  under  a  pahn- 
tree  between  Ramab  and  Bethel,  Judg.  iv.  4, 5.  She 
sent  for  Barak,  directed  him  to  attack  Sisera,  and 
promised  him  victory.  Barak,  however,  refused  to 
go,  unless  she  accompanied  him ;  which  she  did,  but 
told  him,  that  the  success  of  the  expedition  would  be 
imputed  to  a  woman,  and  not  to  him.  Afler  the 
victory,  Deborah  and  Barak  composed  a  splendid 
triumphal  song,  which  is  preserved  in  Judges  c.  v. 
(For  a  translation  of  this  song,  with  a  commentary,  see 
the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  568,  seq.) 

II.  DEBORAH,  Itebekah's  nurse,  who  accompa- 
nied Jacob,  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  Bethel, 
under  an  osJc;  for  this  reason  called  the  oak  of 
weeping,  Gren.  xxxv.  8. 

DEBT,  an  obligation  which  must  be  discharged  by 
the  party  bound  so  to  do.  This  may  be  either  spe- 
cial or  general:  special  obligations  are  where  the 
partv  has  contracted  to  do  something  in  return  for  a 
service  received ;  general  obli^tions  are  those  to 
which  a 'man  is  Bound  by  his  relative  situation. 
<<  Whoso  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple — hj 
the  gift  on  the  altar — is  a  debtor ;"  (Matt  xxiu.  16.)  is 
bound  by  his  oath ;  is  obliged  to  fulfil  his  vow.  <*  I 
am  debtor  to  the  Greeks  and  bariNirians ;"  (Rom.  i.  14.) 
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under  obligatioiis  to  persons  of  all  nations  and  char- 
acters. GaL  v.  3,  he  18  a  debtor — is  bound — to  do  the 
whole  law.  Men  may  be  debtors  to  human  justice, 
or  to  divine  justice ;  bound  to  obedience,  and  if  that 
be  not  complied  with,  bound  to  suffer  the  penalties 
annexed  to  transfression. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  princmal  commandments, 
(Exod.  XX.  1,  &c.]  from  the  Greek  ^cxo,  ten,  and 
Xoyog,  word.  The  Jews  call  these  precepts.  The  ten 
words. 

DECAPOLIS,  (from  the  Greek  a«xu.  ten^  and 
7ioAi(,  a  citifj)  a  country  in  Palestine,  which  contuned 
ten  principal  cities,  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  Matt  iv. 
25 ;  Mark  v.  20 ;  vii.  31.  According  to  Pliny,  they 
were,  1.  Scythopolis ;  2.  Philadelphia ;  3.  Raphanse ; 
4.  Gadara;  5.  Hippos ;  6.  Dios ;  7.  Pella;  8.  Gerasa; 
9.  Canatha;  10.  Damascus.  Josephus  inserts  Oto- 
pos  instead  of  Canatha.  Though  within  the  limits 
of  Israel,  the  Decapolis  was  probably  inhabited  by 
foreigners ;  and  hence  it  retained  a  foreign  appella- 
tion. This  may  also  contribute  to  account  tor  the 
numerous  herds  of  swine  kept  in  the  district,  (Matt 
viiL  30.)  a  practice  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Mo- 
saic law.    See  fjrther  under  Canaan. 

DECREE,  a  determination  or  appointment,  judi- 
cial, civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  divine.  The  divine  ap- 
pointments never  err,  being  founded  on  truth,  judg- 
ment, perfect  wisdom,  and  perfect  knowledge,  united 
with  perfect  goodness,  kindness,  and  grace.  See 
Predestination. 

DEDAN,  Dedanim,  a  country  or  city,  and  a  peo- 
ple, several  times  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
out  which  there  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying. 
D'Anville  places  a  city  called  Dcukai,  or,  according  to 
Bochart,  UadenOy  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  near 
the  Persian  gulf.  This  is  probably  the  Dedan 
of  Gen.  X.  7,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  the  men  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  mer- 
chants of  many  isles,  as  furnishing  the  men  of  Tyre 
with  ivor^  and  ebony,  which  they  probably  procured 
from  India.  About  this  spot  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce flourished  many  ages  after  TV^^  ^(^  destroy- 
^  of  which  these  very  articles  formed  a  considera- 
ble part 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  were  two 
Dedans,  who  gave  name  to  their  descendants — ^the 
son  of  Raamah,  the  son  of  Cush,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  and  the 
son  of  Jokshao,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
Gren.  XXV.  3.  The  descendants  of  the  latter  settled  in 
Arabia  Petnea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Iduraea,  (Jer.  xlix. 
8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13.)  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  at- 
tending to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  names  are 
introduced,  that  the  people  to  whom  reference  is 
made  can  be  determined. 

DEDICATION,  a  relimous  ceremony,  by  which 
any  thing  is  declared  to  be  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  GknL  Moses  dedicated  the  tabernacle  built  in 
the  wilderness,  (Exod.  xl ;  Numb,  vii.)  and  the  ves- 
sels set  apart  for  divine  service.  Solomon  dedicated 
the  temple  which  he  erected,  (1  Kings  viii.)  as  did  the 
Israelites,  returned  from  the  captivity,  their  new  tem- 
ple, Ezra  vL  16, 17.  The  Maccabees,  having  cleansed 
the  temple,  which  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  afain  dedicated  the  altar,  1  Mac.  iv.  52 — 
59.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  dedication  which  the 
Jews  celebrated  in  winter,  at  which  our  Lord  was 
present,  John  x.  22.  The  temple  rebuilt  by  Herod 
was  dedicated  with  great  solemnity ;  and  in  order  to 
make  the  festival  more  august,  Herod  appointed  it  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  crown.  This 
was  tom-ards  the  end  of  anU  A.  D.  40 ;  and  the  tem- 


ple which  he  built  was  dedicated  at  the  end  of  his 
32d  year,  four  yean  before  the  true  date  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  Some  think  it  probable  that  this  was  the 
dedication  referred  to  above. 

But  not  only  were  sacred  places  thus  dedicated; 
cities,  walls,  and  gates,  and  even  the  houses  of  privi^ 
persons,  were  sometimes  thus  consecrated,  Neh.  xiL 
27,  the  title  of  Ps.  xxx;  Deut  xx.  5.  Hence  the 
custom  of  dedicating  churches,  oratories,  chapels, 
and  other  places  of  worahip. 

DEEP,  see  Abyss. 

DEER,  FALLOW,  a  wild  quadruped,  of  a  middle 
size,  between  the  stag  and  the  roe-buck ;  its  horns 
turn  inward,  and  are  lar^  and  flat.  The  deer  is 
naturally  verv  timorous :  it  was  reputed  clean,  and 
good  for  food,  Deut  xiv.  5.  Young  deer  were  par- 
ticularly esteemed  for  their  delicacy;  and  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Canticles,  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah,  as  beau- 
tiful, lovely  creatures,  and  very  swift.  Cant  iv,  5 ;  viii. 
3 :  Prov.  v.  19.    See  Hino. 

DEFILE,  DEFILEMENT.  Many  were  the 
blemishes  of  person  and  conduct,  which,  under  the 
law,  were  esteemed  defilements ;  some  were  volun- 
tary, some  involuntary ;  some  originated  with  the 
party,  othera  were  received  by  him ;  some  were  in- 
evitable, being  defects  of  nature,  othera  the  conse- 
quences of  personal  transgression.  Under  the  ^oa- 
pel,  defilements  are  those  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind, 
the  temper,  the  conduct  Morel  defilements  are  as 
numerous,  and  as  strongly  prohibited  as  ever ;  but 
ceremonial  defilements  are  superseded,  as  requiring 
religious  rites,  though  many  of  them  claim  attention 
as  usages  of  health,  decency,  and  civility.  (See  Matt 
XV.  18 ;  Gen.  xlix.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  24 ;  James  iiL  6 ;  Ezek. 
xliii.  8 ;  also  many  passages  in  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bered)   See  Purification. 

DEGREES,  Psalms  of,  is  the  title  prefixed  to 
fifteen  Psalms,  from  Ps.  cxx.  to  Ps.  cxxxiv.  inclusive. 
This  title  has  given  great  difiSculty  to  commentators, 
and  a  variety  of  explanations  have  been  proposed. 
The  most  probable  are  the  three  following:  (1.)  PU- 
ffrim  songs,  carmina  aseensionam,  sung  by  the  Israel- 
ites while  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worahip ;  (comp. 
Ps.  cxxiL  4.)  but  to  this  explanation  the  contents  of 
only  a  few  of  these  Psalms  are  appropriate,  e.  g.  of 
Ps.  cxxii.— ^2.)  Othera  suppose  the  tide  to  refer  to  a 
species  of  rhythm  in  these  Psalms ;  by  which  the 
sense  ascends,  as  it  were,  by  degrees, — one  member 
or  clause  frequently  repeating  the  words  with  which 
the  preceding  member  closes.    Thus,  in  Ps.  cxxL 

1.  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
From  whence  cometh  my  hdp. 

2.  Mt  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

3.  He  will  not  sufifer  thv  foot  to  be  moved ; 
Thy  keqter  will  not  slumher. 

4.  Lo,  NOT  SLUMBER  UOr  slccp  wUl  the  KXKPEK  of 

Israel. 
5.  Jehovah  is  thy  keeper,  etc. 

But  the  same  objection  lies  against  this  solution,  as 
before,  viz.  that  it  does  not  suit  the  contents  of  all 
these  psalms. — (3.)  Perhaps  the  poetry  of  the  Syrians 
may  hereafter  throw  some  li^ht  upon  this  title.  Of 
the  eieht  species  of  verse  which  they  distinguidi,  one 
is  called  gradus,  setdee,  degrees,  like  these  psalms ; 
and  the  name  appeare  to  refer  to  apardcularklnd  of 
metre.    But  what  that  metre  is,  ana  whether  it  exists 
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in  the  pnlms  bearing  this  title,  we  have  not  yet 
the  meane  of  determining.  (See  Oberleitner's  Chxee* 
torn.  Svr.  p.  387.    Stuart's  Heb.  Chrestom.  on  Ps, 

CXZXIT.J     *K. 

DEHAVITES,  perhaps  inhabitants  of  that  port  of 
Assyria  which  was  watei«d  by  the  river  Diaba ;  prob- 
ably the  ^aoc  of  Herodotus,  (i.  125.)  a  PersiBn  tribe, 
Ezra  iv.  9. 

DELILAH,  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
Sorek,  belonging  to  Dan,  near  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Samson  abandoned  himself  to  her,  and,  as 
some  think,  married  her,  Judg.  xvi.  4.  The  princes 
of  the  Philistines,  by  bribes,  prevailed  on  her  to  betrav 
Samson :  he  eluded  her  first  demands ;  but  at  length 
she  suoi*eeded,  and  reduced  his  strength  to  weakness, 
by  cutting  off  his  hair.    See  Samson. 

DELOS,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  number  of  islands 
in  the  iEgean  sea.  It  was  much  celebrated,  and 
hekl  in  the  highest  veneration,  for  its  ftmous  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  1  Mac.  xv.  23. 

DELUGE.  We  understand  principally  b^  this 
word,  that  universal  flood  which  happened  m  the 
time  of  Noah,  and  from  which,  as  Peter  says,  there 
were  but  eight  persons  saved.  Moses's  account  of 
this  event  is  recorded  Cren.  vi.  vii.    See  Ark,  Noah. 

The  sins  of  mankind  were  the  causes  of  the  del- 
uge ;  and  commentators  agree  to  place  it  A.  M.  1656 ; 
but  they  find  difficulties  as  to  the  month  in  which  it 
began.  Several  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  bemn  and  ended  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  under- 
standing the  second  month  mentioned  by  Moses^of 
the  second  in  the  ecclemastical  year,  beginning  at 
Ntsan,  (March,  O.  S.)  about  the  vernal  equinox. 
Among  other  proofs,  they  borrow  one  from  the  dove's 
bringing  back  an  olive-leaf  to  Noah,  which  was,  they 
think,  a  tender  shoot  of  that  year.  But  the  most 
learned  chronologists  believe,  that  the  sacred  author 
designed  the  second  month  in  the  civil  year,  which 
answered  partly  to  October,  and  partly  torfovember ; 
80  that  the  deluge  began  in  autumn. 

CALElfDAR  OP  THE  TEAR  OP  THE  DELU6E. 

A  M.  1656.    {Jkeording  to  M.  Batnagey  Ant  Jud. 

torn.  ii.  p.  399.) 
Momh. 

I.        Sepiember*    Methuselah  died,  aged  969  years, 
n.       October,       Noah  and  his  &mily  entered  the 

ark. 
IIL     JVboesikr.    The  fountains  of  the  great, deep 

broken  up. 

IV.  Ik€emb,23,  The  rain  began;  and  continued 

forty  days  and  nights. 

V.  January.      The  earth  buried  under  the  waters. 

VI.  FArway,    Rain  continued. 

VII.  March.         The  waters  at  theu-  height  till  the 

27th,  when  they  began  to  abate. 

VllL  AprQ  17.     The  ark  rested  on  mount  Ararat, 

in  Armenia. 

DC.     Moqf.  Waiting  the  retiring  of  the  wa- 

ters. 

X.       Jme  1.        The  tope  of  the  mountains  ap- 
peared. 

XI«     July  11.        Noah  let  go  a  raven,  which  did  not 

return. 
18.        He  let  go  a  dove,  which  returned. 
3S.        The  dove,  being  sent  a  second 
time,  brought  back  the  olive- 
branch. 

XXL   Jhigud  9l     The  dove,  sent  out  a  third  time, 

returned  no  more. 


A.  M.  1657 

I.      September  1.    The  dry  land  appeared. 
n.    October  527.     Noah  went  out  of  the  ark. 

The  question  concerning  the  universality  of  tha 
deluge,  is  very  serious  and  unportant.  Some  learn- 
ed men  have  denied  it,  and  pretended  that  to  main- 
tain it,  is  an  absurdity ;  that  the  universality  of  ^e 
deluge  is  contrary  both  to  the  divine  power  and  the 
divine  goodness;  that  it  may  be  geometrically  de- 
monstrated, that  were  all  the  clouds  m  die  air  reauced 
to  water,  that  water  would  not  cover  the  superficies 
of  the  earth  to  the  heiffht  of  a  foot  and  a  half;  and 
that  all  the  waters  in  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  if  spread 
over  the  earth,  would  never  reach  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  unless  rarified  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  that  then  it  could  not  support  the  weight  of 
the  ark ;  that  all  the  air  which  encompasses  the 
earth,  if  condensed  into  water,  would  not  rise  above 
thirty-one  feet,  which  would  be  far  from  enough  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  mountains  to 
fifteen  cubits  above  dieir  tops.  All  this,  they  say, 
seems  contrary  to  reason,  as  what  follows  is  contrary 
to  nature.  Rain  does  not  fall  upon  eminences  above 
600  paces  high :  it  does  not  descend  from  a  greater 
heiffot ;  but  if  formed  higher,  it  would  imm^iately 
be  frozen  by  the  cold  that  prevails  in  those  upper  re- 
gions. Whence,  then,  it  is  asked,  came  the  water  to 
cover  the  tops  of  those  mountains  that  rise  above 
this  region  ?  Will  any  one  say  that  the  rain  fbund  a 
way  back  again  ?  How  could  the  plants  be  preserved 
so  long  under  water  ?  How  could  the  anunals  that 
came  out  of  the  ark  disperse  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  world?  Be^des,  all  the  earth  was  not 
peopled  at  that  time ;  why,  then,  should  the  deluge  be 
universal  ?  Was  it  not  sufficient  if  it  reached  uoee 
countries  which  were  inhabited  ?  How  were  beasts 
brought  from  the  extremities  of  the  world,  and  col- 
lected into  the  ark  ? 

The  umveraalUy  of  the  deluge,  says  Vossiue,  is  im- 
possible and  unnecessary ;  was  it  not  sufficient  to 
deluge  those  countries  where  there  were  men  ? — ^But 
how  did  Vossius  learn  that  the  worid  was  not  then 
fully  peopled?  According  to  the  LXX,  whose 
chronc^o^  is  supported  by  him,  the  world  was 
above  2200  years  old.  Besides,  supponnir  a  partial 
deluge  only,  what  necessity  was  there  to  build,  at  a 
great  expense,  aprodigious  ark  ?  to  bring  all  sorts  of 
animals  into  it  for  preservation?  or  to  oblige  eight 

Eersons  to  enter  into  it,  &c.  Was  it  not  more  easy  to 
ave  directed  these  people  and  animals  to  travel  mto 
those  countries  which  the  deluge  was  not  to  reach  ? 
How  could  the  waters  continue  above  the  mountaius 
of  Armenia  without  spreading  into  the  neighboring 
countries  ?  How  should  the  ark  float  many  months 
on  a  mountain  of  water,  without  sliding  down  tho 
declivi^  of  it?  which  Vossius  himself  confesses 
would  be  the  situation  of  the  ark,  supposing  a  partial 
deluge.  He  says,  if  the  deluge  extended  through  the 
world,  the  plants  and  trees  would  have  died;  but 
that  they  did  not  die,  since  Noah,  and  the  animals, 
when  they  <)uitted  the  ark,  settled  in  those  very 
countries  which  Uie  deluge  overflowed.  In  answer 
to  this,  Calmet  asks  why,  if  the  plants  and  trees  in 
this  country  did  not  die,  they  should  die  elsewhere. 
If  the  waters  of  the  deluge  destroyed  the  trees  and 
plants  where  they  reached,  whence,  he  asks,  came 
the  dioot  of  the  olive-tree,  which  the  dove  broudit 
to  Noah  ?  and  adds,  that  there  is  an  infinite  fertility 
of  nature  in  the*  production  and  reproduction  of 
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plants;  and  that  water  is  a  principle  much  more 
proper  to  preserve,  than  to  destroy  uiem ;  that  many 
plants  grow  under  water,  and  that  all  vegetables  re- 
ijuire  moisture  to  cause  them  to  germinate.  To  this 
is  to  be  added,  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  covered 
the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth  not  move  than  about 
a  hundred  and  ten  days ;  not  half  a  year. 

As  to  the  bringing  of  beasta  of  all  kinds  to  Noah, 
the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  number  of  beasts  created  in  the  beginning  might 
not  be  very  manv  ;  ibr  if  the  various  tribes  of  man- 
kind proceeded  from  one  man  and  one  woman,  why 
might  not  the  various  kinds  of  animals  proceed  from 
one  pair  of  each  kind  ?  The  differences  between  the 
most  unlike  sort  of 'dogs  and  horses,  is  not  greater 
than  between  the  different  nations  of  men,  of  whom 
some  are  white  and  others  black ;  some  of  an  olive 
color,  and  others  red.  Besides,  of  every  species  of 
animals,  some  individuals  might  inhabit  the  country 
about  paradise,  where  Noah  most  probably  resided, 

Serhaps  not  fiu*  from  Armenia;  and  there  is  little 
oubt,  but  that  Noah's  ark  was  built  in  Mesopotamia, 
towards  Cbajdea.  If  there  be  any  animals,  that, 
through  long  habit,  which  becomes  a  second  nature, 
cannot  now  live  in  this  part  of  the  world,  (which, 
however,  seems  very  difficult  to  prove,)  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  were  such  in  Noah's  time.  If  men 
or  beasts  were  suddenly  conveyed  firom  the  extreme- 
ly, heated  regions  of  Africa,  to  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
North,  then,  indeed,  it  is  credible,  they  would  perish ; 
but  the  case  is  greatly  altered,  if  they  remove,  by  m- 
sonsible  degrees,  to  those  places,  or  if  they  were  bred 
there ;  and  if  now  some  creatures  are  found  only  in 
paiticular  countries,  we  are  not  vrarranted  to  infer, 
that  there  never  were  any  of  the  same  kind  else- 
where. On  the  contrary,  we  know,  that  formerly 
beasts  of  several  species  were  numerous  in  countries 
where,  at  present,  none  of  the  kind  inhabits,  as  the 
hippopotami  of  Egypt ;  wolves  and  beavers  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  even  several  kinds  of  birds,  as  the  crane, 
stork,  &c  which  formerly  bred  in  England,  where 
they  are  now  unknown  ;  though  they  still  breed  in 
UoUand. 

But  the  strongest  objection  against  the  universality 
of  the  deluge,  is,  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  to 
cover  the  vmole  earth,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  mountains.  It  has  been  said,  as  above, 
that  if  all  the  air  in  the  atmosphere  around  our  globe 
were  condensed  into  water,  it  would  not  yield  above 
two-and-thirty  feet  depth  of  water  over  all  the  earth. 
This  calculation  is  founded  on  experiments  made  to 
prove  the  gravity  of  the  air ;  but  these  experiments 
are  contradicted  by  others,  which  allow  us  to  ques- 
tion, at  least,  the  precision  of  the  inference,  because 
there  is  a  prodigious  extent  of  atmosphere  above  that 
which  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  tlie  barometer,  or  on  any  instrument  which 
we  can  construct  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  the  air.  At  toe  creation,  the  terrestrial 
giohe  was  surrounded  with  water,  the  whole  of  which 
niii^ht  not  be  exhaled  into  tlie  atmosphere,  but  of 
which  a  part  might  run  into  reservoirs  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  But  wherever  these  primitive 
waters  were  deposited,  and  whatever  became  of 
them,  certainly  they  were  not  annihilated ;  and  it 
was  as  easy  for  God  to  restore  them  into  the  state  and 
action  of  fluidity  at  the  deluge,  as  in  the  beginning  it 
was  to  rarify  the  other  portions  of  water  into  air  or 
vapors ;  or  to  appoint  them  other  (inferior,  or  supe- 
rior) situations.  Moses  relates,  (Gen.  viL  11,  12.) 
that  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 


up,  a».  well  as  that  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened ; — evidmitly  meaning  to  describe  a  liaing  of 
watem  from  beneath  the  earth,  no  leas  than  a  faSing 
of  waters  from  above  upon  it. 

Butt  supposing  the  ark  to  be  raised  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  nighest  mountaina,  how  could  the  men  and 
creatures  in  it  live  and  breathe  amidst  the  cold,  and 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  air,  in  that  middle  region  ? 
Tyro  thuiffs  are  offered  in  reply  to  this  olijection : 
(1.)  Thouffn  the  air  is  colder  and  sharper  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountsins,  than  in  the  plains  yet  peo- 
ple do  not  die  there  fit)m  those  causes.--(2.)  The 
middle  region  of  the  air,  in  respect  to  temperature,  is 
more  or  less  elevated,  accordmg  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  heat  of  the  sun.  During  winter,  it  is  much 
nearer  the  earth  than  in  summer ;  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  cold  which  rises  into  the  middle  region 
of  tne  air  during  summer,  descends  to  the  lower  re- 

g'on  during  winter.  Thus,  supposing  the  deluge  to 
i  universal,  it  is  evident,  that  the  middle  region  of 
the  air  must  have  risen  higher  above  the  earth  and 
waters,  during  the  long  vnnter  of  that  calamity ;  con- 
sequently, the  men  and  beasts  enclosed  in  the  ark, 
breathed  nearly,  or  altogether,  the  same  air  as  they 
would  have  oxdinarily  breathed  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  paces  lower,  that  is,  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  by  these  argu- 
ments, to  prove,  that  the  deluge  was  produced  with- 
out a  miracle;  but  only  to  show  that  it  does  not 
involve  all  the  difficulties  imputed. 

Dr.  Burnet  attempted  to  explain  the  physicsJ 
causes  of  the  deluge.  He  supposed  the  earth  in  its 
beginning  to  be  round,  smooth,  and  even,  throu^- 
out;  without  mountains  or  valleys;  that  die  centre 
of  the  earth  contained  a  great  al^ss  of  vrater ;  that 
the  earth,  by  sinking  in  many  places,  and  by  rising  in 
others,  in  consequence  of  different  shocks,  and  of 
divers  earthquakes,  opened  a  passage  for  the  internal 
waters,  which  issued  impetuously  from  the  centre 
where  they  had  been  enclosed,  and  spread  over  all 
the  earth ;  tiiat,  in  the  beginning,  the  axis  of  the 
earth  was  parallel  vnth  the  axis  of  the  world,  moving 
directly  under  the  equator,  and  producing  a  perpet- 
ual equinox ;  and  that  in  the  first  world  there  were 
neither  seas,  nor  rain,  nor  rainbow. 

The  objections  to  this  theory  arise  rather  from  the 
extremes  to  which  the  author  pushed  his  suppositionfl^ 
than  fh>m  the  general  idea  itself.  If,  instead  of  main- 
taining that  the  earth  was  uniformly  level,  he  had 
admitted  hills  and  vallejrs,  thoush  not  such  high 
mountains  as  at  present ;  if  he  had  admitted  lakes  or 
small  seas,  though  not  such  oceans  as  at  present ; 
much  might  have  been  said  in  its  support.  For  it  is 
every  way  credible,  that  the  state  of  the  globe  before 
the  deluge  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now ; 
but  to  show  in  what  those  difierences  might  consist, 
requires,  besides  a  lively  fancy,  a  correct  Judgment, 
and  much  scientific  information.  Mr.  Whiston  en- 
deavored to  account  for  this  phenomenon  by  the  pro- 
jection of  a  comet,  which,  he  supposes,  paasea  so 
close  to  the  body  of  the  earth,  at  the  time  of  the  del- 
uge, as  to  involve  it  in  its  atmosphere  and  tail ;  which, 
consisting  of  vapors,  rarified  and  expanded  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  caused  the  tremendous  fall  of  rain  spoken 
of  by  Moses.  The  presence  of  the  comet  would  also 
occasion  a  double  tide,  by  the  power  of  which  the 
orb  of  the  earth  would  undergo  a  change,  in  which 
innumerable  fissures  would  be  made,  whence  the 
waters  from  its  centre  would  rush^ — corresponding 
widi  the  other  part  of  the  narrative, — the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  being  broken  up.    Dr.  Woodward 
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thought  that  the  whole  Bum  of  the  earth  being  dis- 
solved by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  a  new  eaith  was 
afterwaids  fbnned,  composed  of  different  beds  or 
layers  of  terrestrial  matter  which  had  floated  in  this 
fluid ;  that  these  layers  were  disposed  one  over  the 
other,  almost  according  to  their  different  gravities ; 
so  that  plants  or  onimaM,  and  particularly  shell-fish, 
which  were  not  dissolved  like  others,  remained  en- 
closed by  mineral  and  fossil  materials,  which  have 
preserved  them  entire,  or  at  least  have  retained  im- 
pressions of  them :  and  these  are  what  we  now  call 
foaaUa,  By  this  hypothesis  he  accounts  for  the  shells 
found  in  places  very  remote  from  the  sea,  the  ele- 
phants' teeth,  the  bones  of  animals,  the  petrified 
fishes,  and  other  things  found  on  the  tops  or  moun- 
tains, and  other  elevated  places.  In  his  work  are 
many  very  curious  facts  and  observations  relating  to 
the  deluge;  and  Dr.  Woodward  ranks  among  the 
first,  who,  by  inquiring  into  the  actual  appearances 
of  nature,  produced  prooft  of  this  great  event  still  re- 
mainin|f  in  sufiicient  abundance.  He  opened  those 
memorials  of  evidence  which  have  since  been  en- 
larged by  others — ^Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, and  more  recently  Mr.  Tovnisend  and  professor 
Buckland. 

The  Mussulmans,  Pagans,  Chinese,  and  Ameri- 
cans, have  traditions  of  the  deluge ;  but  each  nation 
relates  it  after  its  own  manner.  Josephus  (contra 
Apion.  lib.  L)  cites  Berosus,  who,  on  the  testimony  of 
ancient  documents,  describes  the  deluse  much  like 
Moses ;  and  gives  also  the  historjr  of  Noi^,  of  the 
ark,  and  of  the  mountains  where  it  rested.  Abyde- 
nus  (apud  Euseb.  Prepar.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.)  relates, 
that  one  Sesistrus  vras  informed  by  Saturn  of  a  del- 
uge approaching  to  drown  all  the  earth ;  that  Sesis- 
trus, having  embarked  in  a  covered  vessel,  sent  forth 
birds  to  learn  in  what  condition  the  earth  was ;  and 
that  these  birds  returned  three  times.  Alexander 
Pol^histor  relates  the  same  story  with  Abydenus, 
addmg  that  the  four-fbotcd  beasts,  the  creeping 
things,  and  birds  of  the  air,  were  preserved  in  this  ves- 
sel. Luciany  in  his  book  de  Dea  Syra,  says,  that 
mankind  having  given  themselves  up  to  vices,  the 
earth  was  drowned  by  a  deluge,  so  that  none  but 
Deucalion  remained  upon  it,Jie  having  taken  shelter 
in  a  vessel,  with  his  fiunily,  and  the  animals.  Apol- 
lodorus,  Ovid,  and  many  others,  have  discoursed 
of  Deucalion's  deiuce ;  but  have  intermixed  many 
circumstances,  whicn  a^e  only  vrith  that  of  Noah. 

On  these  various  traditions,  as  well  as  on  the  com- 
memorative emblems  of  this  event,  preserved  by  the 
Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Druids,  Greeks,  Persians,  Pbcn** 
nicians,  and  others,  Mr.  Taylor  has  collected  a  large 
mass  of  information,  in  his  Fragments ;  we  select  a 
few  striking  examples. 

The  following  is  from  Syncellus:— ^^'In  the  first 
year  there  came  up,  according  to  Berosus,  from  the 
waters  of  the  Red  saa,  (the  Indian  ocean,]  and  ap- 
peared on  the  shore  conti|;iious  to  Babytonia,  a  crea- 
ture void  of  reason  [this  is  a  palpable  error,  as  the 
whole  history  shows;  therefore,  for  tAov  ci^aror  read 
CM«r  tu^ov,  a  creature  truly  wise]  named  Oamnta ; 
and  as  Apollodorus  reports,  having  the  whole  body 
of  a  fish ;  above  the  head  of  this  fish  rose  another 
head  (of  a  man) ;  he  had  human  feet,  (or  legs,)  which 
came  out  from  each  of  the  two  ndes  of  the  tail ;  he 
had  also  human  voice  and  language.  They  still  pre- 
serve at  Babylon,  says  Berosus,  his  resemblance 
painted.  This  creature  remained  some  time,  during 
the  day,  among  the  natives,  without  taking  an^  nour- 
ifl»hmenty  and  conversed  with  them  from   time  to 


time ;  he  taught  them  lettera  and  learning ;  showed 
diem  the  arts  of  lifb ;  instructed  them  to  build  cities ; 
to  raise  temples  to  the  Deity ;  to  institute  laws ;  to 
study  geometry ;  the  various  manners  (and  seasons^ 
of  committing  to  the  earth  the  seeds  of  fhiits,  ana 
of  gathering  their  productions ;  and  generally,  what- 
ever conduces  to  soften  and  to  polish  the  manners 
of  mankind.  Since  that  periocf  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  him.  After  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
this  creature,  0€mnes,  vrent  toward  the  sea,  plunged 
into  it,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  water.  After- 
wards, other  similar  creatures  appeared ;  concerning 
whom  Berosus  promises  to  relate  many  thinss,  in 
his  history  of  the  kings."  This  "history"  is  unfortu- 
nately lost ;  but  Oanneg  is  thus  mentioned  by  Apollo- 
dorus (in  Syncellus).  **  Berosus  reports,  that  Alorus 
was  the  first  king  of  Babylon,  native  of  that  city ; 
he  reigned  ten  acari ;  then  came  Alasparus  and  Ame- 
lonus,  of  the  country  of  Pantibiblos ;  then  the  Chal- 
dean Ammenonus,  under  whose  reign  was  seen  lo 
issue  from  the  Red  sea  (the  Indian  ocean)  that 
Oamnta  which  Alexander  Polyhistor,  by  anticipation 
of  time,  placed  in  the^«l  yftar^  and  which  we  place 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  aan,  Abvdenus  places  the 
second  Oa/imu  after  a  period  or  twenty-six  aaiV* 
Apollodorus  goes  on  to  mention  other  kings,  as  Meg 
Alorus,  Da-onus,  and  Evedorachus,  in  whose  time 
appelated  another  creature,  half  man,  half  fish,  named 
i  Jay^vy  the  Dofton.  Helladius,  an  author  of  the 
fourth  century,  cited  by  Photius,  (Bibliotb.  p.  194.) 
also  reports,  **  that  a  person  named  Oan  was  seen  in 
the  Red  sea ;  who  had  the  body  of  a  fish ;  but  his 
head,  feet  and  hands  were  human ;  he  tauffht  the 
use  of  letters  and  astronomy.  Some  said  ne  vnis 
bom  of  the  fint  parent^  which  is  the  egg.  Thia 
Oah  was  altogether  a  man ;  and  he  appeared  like  a 
fish,  only  because  he  was  covered  vnth  the  skin  of  a 
fish."  It  is  clear  that  Oan  is  the  same  as  Oefwea ; 
and  that  Oarmea  is  the  same  as  Dagon.  ''He  was  a 
man,  but  clad  vrith  the  appearance  of  a  firii ;" — **  ho 
was  born  of  the  first  parent,  the  egg."— This  egg 
once  contained  all  mankind* 

The  nost  complete  series  of  emblems  coincident 
with  this  subject,  hitherto 
procured,  consists  of  a  num- 
Der  of  tnedala  of  CoritUhf 
which  represent  very  dis- 
tinctly the  ark,  with  tne  in- 
fant rising  into  renewed  life, 
after  having  been  preserved 
by  the  fish  (the  aik).  The 
Apamean  medal  (see  Apamka) 
contains  a  history  of  that 
event,  rather  than  an  emblem  of  it. 

The  incidental  mention  of  the  **  Lady  of  the  Egc," 
the  ''Goddess  of  the  Egg,"  venerated  among  uie 
Druidical  Britons,  incites  me  to  wi^  to  add  a  few 
words  in  illustration  of  that  appellation.  I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  that  it  occurs  expressly  in  Scripture ; 
yet,  if  the  rabbins  have  (or  had)  any  authority  for 
explaining  the  import  of  the  terms  Sneeoik  Bemoth 
by  reference  to  the  emblem  of  a  hen  and  chickens, 
(the  dove*,  among  the  Greeks,)  the  occurrence  of 
the  title  alluded  to,  is  not  impossible.  Many  oreaturea 
^^y  oggB ;  <^nd  the  seed  of^  a  plant  is  but  another 
term  for  an  egg.  The  title  "Goddess  of  the  Egff,'* 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  de- 
noUng  the  procreative  power  universal ;  otherwise, 
with  a  stricter  reference  to  a  specific  object,  symbol- 
ized under  the  type  of  an  egg.  And  this  was  adopted 
among  the  Asiatics  and  the  Greeks. 
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On  some  of  the  medab  of  Tyre  is  seen  the  em- 
blem  of  a  serpent  enfolding  no  egg.  Now,  that  the 
serpent  was  on  many  occanons  significaDt  of  benevo- 
lent superintendence,  is  expressly  recorded  on  some 
of  the  medals  of  Eff3rpt,  bv  the  motto  NEO  ^rA9, 
JAiMi  ikt  JVetff  Good  Otniua^  inscribed  around  a 
serpent  crowned ;  on  either  side  of  which  are  the 
symbols  of  peace  and  plenty ;  poppy-heads  and  ears 
of  com,  marking,  also,  tncruue,  fertility.  The  ecg 
was  that  great  and  important  object  on  which  the 
power  of  Denevoient  superintendence  was  most  as- 
siduously employed,  most  eminentlv,  on  a  particular 
occasion.  It  was  no  other  than  the  ark,  with  the 
world,  its  contents^  But  the  difiiculnr  of  showing 
the  issue  of  living  beings,  thousands  ofliving  beings, 
of  different  kinds,  from  an  egg,  when  reduced  to  a 
type,  is  ffreat,  and  hence  the  sculptors,  and  painters, 
and  medalists  of  antic|uity,  have  rather  chosen  to 
represent  the  same  thing  under  emblems  derived 
from  vegetable  nature :  the  poppy-head,  or  the  pome- 
granate, cmitains  thousands  of^seeds,  each  possessing, 
as  is  well  known,  the  power  of  evemual  lire ;  where- 
as, an  egg  conveys  the  idea  of  a  sinffle  life  only,  at 
the  utmost,  unless  explained ;  and  delineation  cannot 
explain  it.  It  might  be  thought,  that  the  egg  should 
property  refer  to  the  creation ;  especially  by  those 
who  render  Gen.  i.  SL  "the  Spirit  of  God  hroiMUd  (as 
a  bird  over  her  eggs)  on  the  race  of  the  deep : "  but 
the  second  creation,  i.  e.  after  the  delude,  seems  to 
be  a  more  satisfactory  reference.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  from  Bryant :  (Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  §52.) 
'^JU  this  season,  according  to  Aristophanes,  sabU- 
winged  night  produced  an  egg ;  fiom  whence  sprouted 
up  hhe  a  hhssom,  Eros,  [Love,]  the  lovely  and  desirable, 
wUh  his  glossy  golden  wings.  The  egg  is  called  too*^ 
vntivifitov ;  wnich  is  interpreted.  Ovum  absque  concU" 
hilu ;  but  it  likewise  signifies  f/rto;,  rainy.  This  was 
certainly  an  emblem  or  the  ark,  when  the  rain  de- 
scended:  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  from  a  like 
piece  of  mjrthology  in  Orpheus  (Hymn  5)  concera- 
mg  Protogonus — "  /  irwoke  Protoronus,  who  was  of  a 
two-fold  state  or  nature,  (9t*p^tl)  *^no  wandered  at  large 
under  the  wide  heavens,  ('Sioyhii)  egg-bom, — who  was 
also  depicted  unth  golden  wings,  "  I  have  before  ob- 
servedj^that  one  symbol,  under  which  the  ancient 
mytholoffists  represented  the  ark,  was  an  egg,  called 
CUmrn  Jyphonis,  Over  this  sometimes  a  dove  was 
supposedf  to  have  brooded,  and  to  have  produced  a 
new  creation  ...  At  other  times,  a  serpent  was  de- 
scribed round  it ;  either  as  an  emblem  of  that  provi- 
dence, by  which  mankind  was  preserved ;  or  else  to 
signify,  a  renewal  of  life  from  a  state  of  death ;  which 
circumstance  was  denoted  by  a  serpent ;  for  that  an- 
imal, by  annually  casting  its  skin,  was  supposed  to 
renew  its  life,  and  to  become  positis  novus  exuviis, 
vegete  and  fresh  after  a  state  of  inactivity.  By  the 
bursting  of  this  egg,  was  denoted  the  opening  of  the 
aril ;  and  the  disclosing  to  light  whatever  was  within 
contained."  p.  961. 

We  conclude  by  mentioning  a  re-action  to  which 
some  of  these  principles  have  given  occanon  ;  it  is 
that  of  placing  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  con- 
stellations, memorials  of  those  transactions  which  so 
peatly  interested  mankind.  The  constellation  of  the 
Ship,  [Arco,]  of  the  Raven,  of  the  Dove,  of  the 
Altar,  of  me  Victim,  and  the  Sacrificer,  bear  no  in- 
competent witness  to  the  history  of  the  deluge.  See 
Aai:,  p.  95. 

DEMAS,  a  Thessalonian  mentioned  by  Paul,  (3 
Tim.  iv.  10.)  who  was  at  first  a  most  zealous  disci- 
ple of  the  apostle,  and  very  serviceable  to  him  at 


Rome   during   his   imprisonment,   but  afterwards 
forsook  him  to  foUow  a  more  secular  life. 

I.  DEMETRIUS  SOTER.  king  of  Syria,  reigned 
twelve  years,  from  A.  M.  3842  to  &54.  He  was  son 
of  Seleucus  IV.  sumamed  Philopater ;  but,  being  a 
hostage  at  Rome  when  his  father  died,  his  imcle  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  who  in  the  interim  arrived  in 
Syria,  procured  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king, 
and  reiffned  eleven  years :  after  him  his  son,  Antio- 
chus  Eujpator,  reigned  two  years.  At  length  De- 
metrius Soter  regained  his  uther's  throne.  He  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

II.  DEMETRIUS  NICANOR,  or  Nicator,  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  was  for  many  years  deprived  of 
the  throne  by  Alexander  Bales;  but  he  at  length  recov- 
ered^it  by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his 
father-in-law.  Afler  a  number  of  vicissitudes,  he 
was  killed,  ante  A.  D.  126,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Seleucus,  to  whom  he  lefts  dazifferous  ri- 
val in  theperson  of  AJexander,  sumamed  Zebina. 

III.  DEMETRIUS,  a  goldsmith  of  Ephesus,  who 
made  niches,  or  little  chapels,  or  portable  models  of 
the  famous  temple,  for  Diana  of  Ephesus,  which  he 
sold  to  foreigners.  Acts  xix.  24.  Observing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  gospel,  not  in  Ephesus  only,  but  m  ul 
Asia,  he  assemUed  his  fellow  crnflsmen ;  and  repre- 
sented tliat,  by  this  new  doctrine,  not  onfy  their  trade 
would  sufier,  but  that  the  worship  of  the  sreat  Diana 
of  Ephesus  was  in  danger  of  being  entirely  forsaken. 
This  produced  an  uproar  and  connision  in  the  cinr ; 
till  at  length  the  town-clerk  appeased  the  tumult  by 
firmness  and  persuasion. 

IV.  DEMETRIUS,  mentioned  by  John  ss  an  em- 
inent Christian,  (3  John  12.)  is  by  some  believed  to 
be  the  Demetrius  of  the  former  article,  who  had  re- 
nounced heathenism  to  embrace  Christianity.  But 
this  wants  proof. 

DEMON,  or  Djemon,  Jalpiw.  Good  and  bad  an- 
gels, but  generally  bad  angels,  are  called  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  Demones,  or  Damones,  The  Hebrews  ex- 
press Demon  by  Sment ;  Satan,  or  Tempter ;  Shed- 
dim,  or  destroyers ;  Sdrim,  goats,  or  hairy  satyrs :  and 
in  Greek  authors  we  find  S^emones,  or  Diabolus,  that 
is,  calumniators,  or  impure  spirits,  &c.     See  Angei^ 

The  Jews  represent  evil  angels  as  being  at  the  left 
hand  of  God's  throne,  to  receive  his  orders,  while 
the  rood  angels  are  at  his  right  hand,  resdy  to  exe- 
cute bis  will.  Lactantius  believed  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  demons,  celestial  and  terreiMtrial ;  that 
the  celestial  were  the  fallen  angels  who  engsged  in 
impure  amours,  and  that  the  terrestrial  were  ibevr  is- 
sue, and  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  committed  on 
earth. 

Many  of  the  ancients  allotted  to  each  man  an  evil 
angel  continually  tempting  him  to  evU,  and  a  sood 
ansel  continually  inciting  him  to  good.  The  Jews 
hold  the  same  sentiment  at  this  day ;  and  the  ssaoe 
may  be  remarked  in  the  ancient  philosophers. 

We  commonly  hold  that  the  devils  are  in  hell, 
where  they  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  rebellion. 
But  the  ancient  fathers  placed  (see  Ephes.  ii.  2 ;  vL 
12.)  the  devils  in  the  air ;  and  Jerome  says,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  doctors  in  the  church,  that  the 
air  between  heaven  and  earth  is  filled  with  evil  spir- 
its. Auffustin,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  believed 
that  the  demons  fell  fi*om  the  highest  and  purest  re^ 
gion  of  the  air  into  that  near  the  earth,  which  is  but 
darkness  in  comparison  to  the  serenity  and  dearacas 
of  the  other. 

The  request  of  the  devils  to  our  Saviour,  not  to 
send  them  into  the  deep,  but  to  permit  them  toentar 
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the  herd  of  swine,  intimates  that  these  eyil  spirits 
found  some  enjoyment  while  on  earth ;  and  the  fear 
of  torment  before  the  Ume^  shows,  that  the  time  of 
their  extreme  punishmenk  was  not  yet  come,  Matt, 
▼ill.  29 ;  Luke  viii.  31.  When  our  Saviour  pro- 
nounces sentence  against  the  wicked,  he  savs,  ^'Depart, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,**  MatL  xxv.  41.  This  fire,  therefore, 
was  prepared  for  the  devil,  who  may  not  as  yet  suf- 
fer the  full  pain  of  it.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
deFUs  sufier  nothing  at  present ;  grief^  despair,  and 
rsgc,  to  find  themselves  fallen  from  happiness,  and 
banished  to  infinite  and  eternal  misery,  must  be  a 
veiy  great  punishment. 

That  the  devil  formerly  affected  divine  honors, 
and  that  whole  nations  were  so  far  blinded  as  to  pay 
them,  cannot  be  questioned.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  17; 
Ps.  cvi.  37 ;  Baruch  iv.  7.)  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Hebrews  ever  paid  any  worship  to  the  devil,  in 
our  sense  of  this  word,  as  understanding  by  it  Satan, 
the  fallen  angel ;  or  the  head  of  the  fkllen  angels. 
The  heathens  worshipped  Pluto,  or  Hades,  the  sod 
of  hell,  and  other  infernal  deities,  manes,  furies,  &c. 
But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  not  the  same  idea 
of  Satan  as  we  have.  The  Persians,  who  acknowl- 
edged two  principles,  one  good,  Oromazes,  the  other 
bad,  Arimanes,  ofiTered  to  the  first  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving,  and  to  the  second  sacrifices  to  avert 
misfortunes.  They  took  an  herb,  called  omomi, 
which  they  bruised  in  a  mortar,  invoking  the  god  of 
hell  and  darkness ;  then,  mingling  with  it  the  b  ood 
of  a  wolf^  they  carried  this  composition  to  a  place 
where  the  ravs  of  the  sun  never  entered,  and  threw 
it  down.  There  are  people  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa  who  pay  superstitious  worship  to  the  devil, 
that  is,  the  evil  principle,  under  whose  government 
thev  suppose  this  earth  to  be. 

£xamples  of  demoniacal  possession  are  fine- 
quent,  especially  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ  and 
his  jostles  cured  ereat  numbers  of  possessed  per- 
sons. But  as  it  has  been  found  in  many  cases,  that 
credulity  has  been  imposed  on,  by  fictitious  posses- 
sions, some  have  maintained,  that  all  were  diseases 
of  the  mind,  the  effects  of  distempered  imagination ; 
that  persons  sometimes  thought  themselves  really 
possessed ;  that  others  feigned  themselves  to  be  so, 
m  order  to  carry  on  some  design ;  in  a  word,  that 
there  never  were  any  real  possessions.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  is  observed,  that,  if  there  were  no  real  pos- 
sessions, Christ  and  his  aposdes,  and  the  whole  church, 
would  be  in  error,  and  must  wilfully  involve  us  in 
error,  also,  by  speaking,  acting,  and  praying,  as  if 
there  were  real  possessions.  Ovlt  Saviour  speaks  to 
and  commands  the  devils,  who  actuated  the  possess- 
ed ;  which  devils  answered,  and  obeyed,  and  gave 
E roofs  of  their  presence  by  tormentinff  those  misera- 
le  creatures,  whom  they  were  obligea  to  quit  They 
cast  them  into  violent  convulsions,  throw  them  on 
the  ground,  leave  them  for  dead,  take  possession  of 
hogs,  and  hurry  those  anunals  into  the  sea.  Can 
this  be  merely  delusion  ?  Christ  alleges,  as  proof  of 
hi^  mission,  mat  the  devils  are  cast  out ;  he  i>romises 
his  apottles  ti^e  same  power  that  he  himsea  exercis- 
ed against  those  wicked  spirits.  Can  all  this  be 
nothing  but  chunera  ?  It  is  admitted  that  there  are 
several  tokens  of  possession  which  are  eqtuvocal  and 
fbllible,  bat  there  are  others  which  are  indubitable. 
A  person  may  counterfeit  a  demoniac,  and  imitate 
the  actions,  words,  motions,  contortions,  cries,  bowl- 
ings^ and  coDvulnons  of  one  possessed. — Some  ef- 


forts, that  seem  to  be  supeniatural,  may  be  efiTects  of 
heated  imagination,  of  melancholy  blood,  of  trick  and 
contrivance.  But  if  a  person  suddenly  should  speak 
and  understand  languages  he  never  learned,  talk  of 
sublime  matters  he  never  studied,  or  discover  things 
secret  and  unknown;  should  he  lifl  up  himself  m 
the  air  without  visible  asastance,  act  and  speak  in  a 
manner  very  distant  from  his  natural  temper  and 
condition ;  and  all  this  without  any  inducenieut  from 
interest,  passion,  or  other  natural  motive ;  if  all  these 
circumstances,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  concur  in 
the  same  possession,  can  there  be  any  room  to  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not  real  ?  There  have,  then,  been  pos- 
sessions in  which  all  these  circumstances  have  con- 
curred. There  have,  therefore,  been  real  ones,  but 
especially  those  which  the  gospel  declares  as  such. 
God  was  pleased  to  permit,  that  in  our  Saviour's 
time  there  should  be  many  such  in  Israel,  to  fumiah 
him  with  occasions  of  signalizing  his  power,  and  to 
supply  further  and  convincing  proofs  of  his  mission 
and  divinity.  It  is  admitted,  that  true  possessions 
by  tne  devil  are  miraculous.  They  do  not  hap- 
pen without  divine  permission ;  but  they  are  neither 
contrary  nor  superior  to  the  laws  of  nature.  God 
only  suffers  the  demons  to  act ;  and  they  only  exer 
cise  a  power  tiiat  is  natural  to  them,  but  which  was 
before  suspended  and  restrained  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence.    See  Anoel. 

DENARIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  worth  four  sesterces, 
generally  valued  at  seven  pence  three  farthings  Eng- 
lish, or,  more  properly,  about  12h  cents.  In  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  taken  for  a  piece  of  money  in  gener- 
al ;  Matt  xxii.  19 ;  Mark  xii.  15 ;  Luke  xx.  24. 

DERBE,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  to  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fled  when  expelled  from  Iconium,  Acts  xiv. 
0.  A.  D.  41. 

DESERT.  The  Hebrews,  fay  -uir,  midbar,  ''a 
desert,**  onean  an  uncultivated  place,  particularly  if 
mountainous.  Some  deserts  were  entirely  dry  and 
barren;  others  were  beautiful,  and  had  good  pas- 
tures ;  Scripture  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  tne  desert, 
Psalm  Ixv.  152, 13.  Scripture  names  several  deserts 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town 
without  one  belonging  to  it,  L  e.  uncultivated  places, 
for  woods  and  postures ;  like  our  English  commons, 
common  lands.  The  principal  deserts  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Arabia,  through  which  the  Israelites  passed  be- 
fore they  came  to  Moab.  This  is  particularly  call- 
ed **  The  Desert."  It  lies  between  the  Jordan,  or 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  the  river  Euphrates, 
Exod.  xxiii.  31.  God  promised  the  children  of  Isra- 
el all  the  land  between  the  desert  and  the  river ;  that 
is,  all  the  country  from  the  mountains  of  Gilead  to 
the  Euphrates.  In  Deut.  xL  24,  he  promises  them 
all  between  Libanus,  the  desert,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Edoh.  We  cannot  determine  its  Umits ;  as  Edom 
extended  far  into  Arabia. 

'EoTFT.  Ezekiel  xx.  36,  seems  to  denote  the  des- 
ert in  which  the  Hebrews  sojourned  after  Quitting 
Egypt.  Tobit  fviii.  3.)  speaks  of  the  deserts  or  Upper 
Egypt,  probably  of  the  Thebais. 

JiTDEA,  where  John  the  Baptist  preached,  began 
near  Jericho,  and  extended  to  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  Matt  Hi.  1. 

Kaossh,  about  Kadesh  Bamea,  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  and  in  Arabia  Petraea. 

Maon,  (1  Sam.  xziii.  24.)  in  the  country,  and 
perhaps   near   the   capital,  of  the   Maoniana,   or 
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Meoniansy  in  Arabia  Pctrooa,  at  th«  oxtrenuty  of 

Judah. 

Palmtka.  Solomon  built  Palmyra,  in  the  desert, 
between  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontes,  and  the  Chry- 
sorrhoas.    See  Taditor. 

Parait,  in  Arabia  Petrcea,  near  the  city  of  Paran. 
Ishroaei  dwelt  in  this  wilderness,  Gen.  xxi.  21.  Ha- 
bakkuk  says  (iii.  3.)  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  his 
people  in  die  mountains  of  Paran.  The  Hebrews 
remained  long  in  this  desert'   See  Paran. 

Shur,  on  the  north-eaist  of  the  Red  sea.  Hagar 
wandered  in  this  wilderness,  (Gen.  xvi.  7.)  and  Israel, 
after  passing  the  Red  sea,  came  into  it,  Exod.  xv,  22. 
Here  was,  probably,  a  city  named  Shur. 

Sin.  There  are  two  deserts  of  this  name  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  ihejiratf  written  pt>,  (Exod.  xvL  6.)  lies  between 
Elim  and  mount  Smai.  The  aecondj  written  ps,  is 
near  Kadesh  Bamea,  which  was  in  the  desert  of  Sin, 
or  Tzin,  Numb.  xx.  1. 

Sinai,  adjacent  to  mount  Sinai.  The  Israelitea 
encamped  here  a  long  time,  and  received  most  of 
their  laws,  Exod.  xix. 

DESSAU,  a  town,  or  castle,  near  to  which  the  Is- 
raelites lodged  themselves  under  Judas  Maccabieus, 
2  Mac.  xiv.  16.    Its  situation  is  unknown. 

DEVIL,  a  fallen  angel,  especially  the  chief  of 
them.    See  Angel,  Demon,  Diabolus,  Satan. 

DEVOTING,  CURSING,  anathema.  The  most 
ancient  instance,  and,  indeed,  the  only  instance,  of 
devoting,  strictly  speaking,  in  Scripture,  is  that  which 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  would  have  had  Balaam  use 
agonist  Israel,  Numb.  xxii.  6.  Josephus  has  furnish- 
ed us  with  another,  in  the  case  of  the  two  brothers 
Hircanus  and  Aristobulus.  But  several  devotbigs  of 
another  sort  are  noticed  in  sacred  history ;  as  when 
any  people,  city,  country,  or  family,  was  devoted. 
(See  Anathema.)  The  heathen,  who  admitted  a 
plurality  of  gods,  and  who  believed  them  to  be  sub- 
ordinate in  power  one  to  another,  used  enchant- 
ments and  devotings  to  bring  mischief  on  their  ene- 
mies. They  sometimes  called  forth  the  mtelary  dei- 
ties of  cities,  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  their  pro- 
tection and  defence.  It  is  said  that,  for  fear  of  this, 
the  Tyrians  chained  the  statue  of  Apollo  to  the  altar 
of  Hercules,  the  tutelar  dei^  of  their  city,  lest  he 
should  forsake  them.  The  Komans,  says  Macrobius, 
being  persuaded  that  every  city  had  its  tutelary  dei- 
ties, when  attacking  a  city,  used  certain  verses  to 
call  forth  its  gods,  l^lieving  it  impossible  otherwise 
to  take  the  town ;  and  even  when  they  might  take  a 
place,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  great  crime  to  take 
the  gods  captive  with  it ;  for  this  reason  the  Romans 
concealed  the  real  names  of  their  cities  very  closely, 
thev  .being  different  from  what  they  were  generally 
called ;  they  concealed  likewise  the  names  of  the  tu- 
telary gods  of  their  cities.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
secret  name  of  Rome  was  Valentia,  and  that  Valeri- 
us Soranus  was  severely  punished  for  revealing  it. 

DEUTERONOMY,  (he  itpeHHon  of  (he  law,  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
because  in  it  Moses  recapitulates  what  he  had  or- 
dained in  the  preceding  books.  Some  rabbins  call 
it  Miihnah,  the  second  uiw;  others  ^'the  book  of  rep- 
rehensionsj"  from  the  reproaches  which  occur  m 
chap.  i.  yib.  ix.  xxvili.  xxx.  xxxii.  This  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  what  passed  in  the  wilderness 
fVom  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  to  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  twelfUi  month,  in  the  fortieth  year 
after  the  Israelites'  departure  from  Egypt;  that  is, 
about  six  weeks.  Some  have  doubted  whether  it 
was  written  by  Moses,  because  it  mentions  his  deatli. 


and  the  author  speaks  of  the  land  beyond  Jordan, 
like  one  who  writes  west  of  that  river.  (See  Aaron.) 
It  is  admitted  that  tlie  relation  of  Moses'  death  was 
added  to  the  book ;  but  the  word  -cjr,  iber,  translated 
beyond  Jordan,  may  be  translated  on  this  side.  In 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  recites  to  the  peo- 
ple what  had  passed  since  their  coming  out  of  Egypt ; 
explains,  and  adds  some  others,  to  the  laws  of  God 
which  he  had  received  at  Sinai ;  exhorts  the  people 
to  obedience;  and  declares,  that  Joshua  was  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  succeed  him.  He  wrote  down 
this  transaction,  committed  the  writing  to  the  Levites 
and  elders,  and  charged  them  to  read  it  every  seven 
years,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  Deut.  xxxi.  9 — 14.  it  includes, 
also,  his  last  song ;  to  which  is  added  the  history  of 
his  death. 

DEW.  Dews  in  Palestine  are  very  copious,  (Jadg. 
vi.  38 ;  Gen.  xxvii.  28.)  and  furnish  many  beautiful 
similes  to  the  sacred  penmen,  Deut.  xxxiL  2 ;  Hos. 
vi.  4 ;  xiv.  5. 

DIABOLUS,  an  accuser,  a  caltanniator.  We  rare- 
ly meet  with  tliis  word  in  the  Old  Testament.  Some- 
times it  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Bdiat ;  sometimes 
to  Satan.  The  former  signifies  a  libertine ;  the  latter, 
an  adversary,  or  an  accuser.  The  word  Satan  in 
Job  i.  6,  is  rendered  o  dtu(ioXog,  by  the  LXX.  The 
Eblis  of  the  Mahometans  is  the  same  with  our  Luci- 
fer; and  the  name  is  similar  to  that  of  Diabolus. 
The  Mussulmans  call  him  likewise  Jhazjd,  which  is 
the  Scripture  name  for  the  scape-goat ;  and  is  prob- 
ably the  Azazel  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  They  main- 
tain, that  Eblis  was  called  by  this  name,  signifying 
perdition,  or  refractory,  which  is  nearly  the  meaning 
of  Bdial,  because,  having  received  orders  to  pros- 
trate himself  before  Adam,  he  would  not  comply, 
under  pretence  that,  beinff  of  the  superior  nature  of 
fire,  he  ouffht  not  to  bend  the  knee  to  Adam,  who 
was  formea  only  of  earth.  (See  Adam.)  Diabolus 
sometimes  signifies  the  devil,  a&  Wisd.  ii.  24  ;  some- 
times an  accuser,  an  adversary  who  prosecutes  be- 
fore the  judges ;  as  Ps.  cix.  6 ;  Eccles.  xxi.  27. 

DIADEM,  see  Crown. 

DIAL.  This  instrument  for  the  measuring  of 
time  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  before  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  (A.  M.  3262,)  and  we  cannot  clearly  ascer- 
tain that,  even  after  his  reign,  the  Jews  generally  di- 
vided their  time  by  hours.  The  word  hovr  occurs 
first  in  Tobit,  which  may  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
the  invention  of  dials  came  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  others  believe  that  the  invention  came 
from  the  Phcenicians,  and  that  the  first  traces  of  it 
are  discoverable  m  what  Homer  says,  (Odys.  xv.  402.) 
of  "  an  island  called  Syria,  lying  above  Ortygia,  where 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  are  observed  f  that  is,  in 
this  island  they  noted  the  returns  of  the  sun ;  the  sol- 
stices. As  the  Phoenicians  are  thought  to  have 
inhabited  this  island  of  Syria,  it  is  presumed  that 
they  left  there  this  monument  of  their  skill  in  astron- 
omy. (See  Hours.)  About  three  hundred  yean 
aAer  Homer,  Pherecydes,  in  the  same  island,  set  u|i 
a  sun-dial  to  distinguish  the  hours.  The  Greeks 
confess  that  Anaximander  first  divided  time  by  hours, 
and  introduced  sun-dials  among  them.  Usher  fixes 
the  death  of  Anaximander  to  A.  M.  3457,  under  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  and  during  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 
As  this  philosopher  travelled  into  Chaldea,  he  might 
bring  with  him  firom  thence  the  dial  and  the  needle, 
which  were  both  in  use  there.  Pliny  gives  the  hou- 
.  or  of  this  invention  to  Anaximenes,  oy  mistake  con- 
I  founding  the  disciple  with  the  master ;  for,         ~ 
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nofe  observes,  it  is  more  reasoD«b)e  to  think  Pliny 
was  mistaken  than  Diogenes  Laertiut ;  or  rather  that 
this  name  is  an  erroaeous  reading. 

Interpreters  difTer  coDcemine  the  fbrm  of  [he  dial 
of  Abai,  2  Kings  u.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
JeroniB  believed,  that  it  wiis  a  staircaae  ho  disposed, 
that  the  sun  showed  the  houra  upon  it  by  die  shad- 
ow ;  BD  opinioD  which  the  generality  of  expositors 
have  fallowed.  Others  believe  it  was  a  pillar  erected 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  level  and  smooth  pavement, 
upon  which  the  hours  were  engraved.  The  lines 
marked  on  this  pavement  are,  according  to  these  au- 
thors, what  the  Scripture  calls  dtrntt.  Grotius 
describot  it  thus,  after  rabbi  Elias  Chomer:  It  was 
a  concave  hemisphere,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
globe,  whose  shadow  fell  upon  several   eight-and- 


dial  which  the  Greeks  called  Kapha,  a  boat, 
upherion ;  the  inveotioD  of  which  Vitnivjus  attributes 
to  Berosus,  and  describes  as  "  a  half-circle,  hollowed 
into  the  atone,  and  the  none  cut  down  to  an  angle." 
Now  Beroaus  lived  above  three  hundred  years  (per- 
haps three  hundred  and  thirty)  before  A.  D.  wluch, 
indeed,  is  lon^  after  Ahoz,  who  died  726  before  A. 
D.;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  considering  Berosus 
as  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  dial ;  it  seems  suffi- 
cient to  sav,  that  he  was  reported  to  be  the  first  who 
introdticed  it  into  Greece.  Berosus  waa  a  priest  of 
BeluB  at  Babylon,  and  compiler  of  a  history  that 
contained  astronomical  obaervatioDS  for  four  hundred 
and  eighty  yearn.  Passing  from  Babylon  into 
Greece,  he  taught  sstronomv,  first  at  Cos,  afterwards 
at  Athens,  where  we  still  find  one  of  his  dials,  and 
where  he  waa  honored  with  a  public  statue  in  the 
fO'mnoalum.  The  four  hundred  and  eighty  yean 
mcluded  in  this  writer's  history,  carry  ua  higher  than 
the  date  of  Ahaz ;  but  some  time  must  be  allowed 
for  these  dials  to  have  reached  Israel  from  Babylou, 
if  we  suppose  the  invention  to  have  been  adopted, 
and  to  have  become  popular,  at  that  period  of  time  : 
Ihey  might  be  of  mucn  earlier  invention,  and  that 
they  were,  seems  probable  from  what  Herodotus 
says  (lib.  i.  c  109.]  of  "the  pole,  the  gnomon,  and 


Taylor  discovered  some  representations  of 
instruments  of  this  kind,  one  of  which  was  found  at 
Herculaneum,  and  was  probably  originally  from 
Egypt,  which  he  conceives  to  answer,  in  many  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
This  kind  of  sun-dial  waa  portable  ;  it  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  constructed  on,  or  for,  a  particular  spot, 
to  which  it  was  subsequently  confined  ;  and,  there- 


munications  with  those  countries,  appears  by  his  al- 
tianee  with  Tiglath-Pileser ;  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  B.)  and 
that  he  was  what  in  modem  language  would  be 
called  a  man  of  taste,  is  evinced  by  his  dcBiring  to 
possesB  a  handsome  altar,  similar  to  one  he  had  seen 
at  Damascus;  (ver.  10.)  which  is  also  another  in- 
stance of  ilia  introducing  foreign  curioaities,  or 
novelties. 

On  theae  dials,  like  some  still  used  in  India,  each 
hour  appeam  to  have  been  divided  into  three  pans, 
which,  varying  with  the  season,  contain  fh>m  30  to 
24  of  our  minutes  each,  according  to  the  length  of 
th«  day.  Tfaeae  divisions  are  in  India  called  Ghvri 
Now,  auppoaing  that  the  dial  of  Ahaz  was  in  the 
form  of  a  half  circle,  and  that  each  hour  was  divid- , 


•d  into  three  pans,  the  riiadow  would  in  the  nwrain* 
move  down,  tUI  it  would  be  nearly  noon,  wh«n  Imioh 
epake  to  Uezekkh : — thus 


It  was  not  guUe  noon :  for  at  noon  it  could  not  ba 
sajd  of  the  shadow,  "  which  now  tfuceru/i."  or  u,  at 
this  time,  going  dovm;  but  it  might  tie  close  upon 
noou,  unilT  which  point  the  shadow  might  be  con- 
sidered as  dcscenaing.  Perhaps  the  prophet  had 
said  Hezekiah  should  die  at  noon,  as  hb  sickneii 
WHS  in  its  nature  martal ;  if  so,  his  iturtonl  return  was 
necessary ;  and,  as  a  sign  of  amendment,  in  a  cam 
BO  critical,  the  instant  Deginning  of  the  shadow  to 
retrograde,  was  equally  necessary :  the  shadow  ret- 
rograded, then,  ten  atntiona,  or  one  fourth  of  th« 
circle  ;  and  having  reached  this  station,  it  thence  re- 
sumed and  re-occomplished  its  natural  courae. 

If  the  instrument  used  in  this  instance  were 
brought  from  Babylon,  we  see  the  reason  why  the 
king  of  Babylon  was  so  peculiarly  interested  in  iJie 
event,  2  Kings  ix.  12. 

As  to  the  retrogradation  of  the  shadow,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  produced,  there  are  various 
opinions.  It  seems  the  most  probable  that  the 
change  was  in  the  shadow  only;  that  is,  the  solar 
roys  being  deflected  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  interposition  of  a  cloud,  or  some  other  means, 
they  produced  the  change,  or  retrograd story  motion, 
of  the  place  of  the  shadow  in  the  dial. 

DIAMOND,  the  sixth  stone  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate,  bearing  the  name  of  Naphioli,  Exod. 
xxxviii.  18.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether 
the  diamond  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Moses.  See 
Adamant. 

DIANA,  a  celebrated  goddess  of  the  heathen,  and 

le  of  the  twelve  superior  deities.  In  the  heavena 
she  was  Luna,  or  Meni,  (the  moon,)  on  earth  Diana, 
in  hell  HecBie.  Site  was  invoked  by  women  in 
child-birth  under  the  name  of  Lucina.  She  waa 
imetimes  represented  with  a  crescent  on  her  head, 

bow  in  her  band,  and  dressed  in  a  hunting  habit ; 
at  other  times  with  a  triple  body,  (tripte-faced  Pros- 
erpine,) and  bcoring  instruments  of  torture  in  her 
hands.  At  Rome  there  is  a  full  length  and  complete 
image  of  this  goddess,  which  is  clearly  an  emhle- 
— -cal  representation  of  the  dependence  ofallcrea- 
I  on  the  powers  of  nature  ;  or  the  raanv  and  ex- 
teiwive  blessings  bestowed  by  nature,  on  all  ranks  of 
existence ;  whether  man,  lions,  stags,  oxen,  animala 
of  all  kinds,  or  even  insects.  The  goddess  is  sym- 
bolized as  ditfuBing  her  benefits  to  each  in  its  proper 
'  m.     Her  numerous  rows  of  breasts  speak  the 

J  allegorical  lonf^o^,  i.  e.  fbunttdns  of^  supply: 

whence  figures  of  this  bnd  were  called  (jrolijiooiot) 
many-breasted.  To  cities,  also,  she  bears  a  peculiar 
regard,  as  appears  by  the  honorable  station  (on  her 
hMd)  of  the  turrets,  their  proper  emblenw.    On  her 


DIANA 


B  (pectoral)  ia  a  neckkce  of  pearli ; 
aeni«d  witn  the  siguB  of  the  zodiac,  i_  .._ 
lunoo  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  throughout  which 
nature  dispenses  her  various  boimLea.  lu  fact,  the 
whole  course  of  nature,  and  her  extensive  distribu- 
tions, are  mystically  represented  in  ibis  ima^. 
Here  we  nave  a  representation  of  the  frout  of  tho 
famous  temple  of 
Diana  of  Eph. 
(the  pnmiuis, 
front  of  the  n 
from  which  H  , 
pears  to  have  been 
octotbfit,  I.  e.  ~ 
ing  ei^t  columns: 
the  image  of  Di 
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at    bottom,     "  O 

the     Epbesians :' 

around  it  A'ESi- 

and  a  atroog  confirma- 
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Dul,  the  office  of  neckoron  to  the  temple  (and 


f^uardian  of  tlie  temple  and  its  contents,  manager  of 
Its  concerns ; — something  analogous  to  our  church- 
warden ;  but  of  superior  power  and  diguily.  It 
might  bo  rendered  "  lupcnWeru&nt  of  the  lacra." 

It  L8  well  known  that  many  heathen  deities  resolve 
themselves  into  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  thai  Diana 
is  the  moon,  in  moet  or  all  of  her  officea  and  cliamc- 
terB.  "  The  precioua  things  put  forth  by  the  moon," 
are  mentioned  bo  early  as  the  davs  of  Jacob ;  and 
long  afterwards  we  frequently  read  of  the  "  queen  nf 
heaven,"  &c.  The  moon  was  also  the  goddess  pre- 
siding over  child-birth.  This  deity  was  known  by 
distinction,  as  Diana  of  Ephesus,  where  she  bad  a 
fkmous  temple,  (see  Ephescs,)  to  some  .of  the  per- 
eonB  connected  with  which  Paul  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  by  the  discharge  of  his  apostoUc  duties. 
Acta  xix.  37,  &c.  The  language  of  tliis  narrative  is 
worthy  of  notice  here.  Demetrius  was  a  worker  in 
silver,  (a  chaser  perhaps,)  who  made  representations 
— some  on  medals — some  in  alto-relievo — or  other 
kinds  of  wrought,  or  of  cast,  work,  (or  small  mod- 
els, perhaps,)  of  the  portico  and  temple  (the  naoi)  of 
the  goddess  Diana,  Now,  the  city  of  Ephesus,  in 
her  office  of  cuperin leaden t  of  tlie  sacra  to  this  tem- 
ple, was  bound  to  promote  its  interests  ;  it  could  not 
therefore  be  indlSercni,  or  iuscnsible,  when  this  gi-cal 
and  famous  edifice  was  about  to  be  degraded,  to  be 
rendered  contemptible — through  the  impiety  of  a 
few  hated  Jews.  NotwiEhBtanding  the  reported  dan- 
ger, however,  and  the  danger  always  attendant  on 
popular  commotion,  the  grammattus,  or  reeordtr, 
[totim-dtrk,  Engl,  ver.)  harongiips  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  their  riot ;  states,  "  that  the  honor  of  their 
city  ns  neoitoron  was  incontrovertible  ;  that  the  per- 
sons in  custody  were  neither  guilty  of  sacrilege,  nor 
of  blaspheniing  their  goddess,  in  partjcular,  especial- 
ly considering  that  this  image  was  not  'made  with 
bondB,'  but  was  well  known  to  be  Jove- descended  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  if  the  accused  were  ^lilly  of  any 
miBdemeanor,  they  should  be  properly  mdicted  for 
it :  but  if  the  complainants  were  desirous  of  extend- 
ing their  measures  beyond  merely  insuring  the  honor 
and  security  of  Diana,  they  should  call  a  general 


craflsmen  and  associates." 

There  appeara  in  the  knmiBge  of  this  very  sensi- 
ble man  an  ambiguity  employeil  in  deacribing  the 
goddess,  or  her  image — Jmnuit.  Jove-descended, 
or  fallen.  For  instance,  supposing  he  might  wish  to 
say, — the  things  signified  by  tlie  image  of  the  god- 
dess, i.  c.  tlie  powers  of  nature,  descended  ^m 
Jove  i  ibis,  taking  Jove  for  the  supreme  deity,  would 
be  the  truth  ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  popular  belief  w<is, 
and  the  people  would  so  undeistand  the  speaker,  that 
tlie  image  iUdf,  the  object  of  their  worship,  fell  down 
from  Jove.  If  ibis  be  fact,  it  ia  an  instance  of  the 
Mofertc  and  exoteric  doctrines;  or,  that  the  philoso- 
phers, by  expressions  capable  of  two  seniea,  inieiid- 
ed  to  convey  ideas  of  principles  understood  1^ 
philosopfaerB,  in  a  sense  different  from  what  they  in- 
mlcated  on  the  people.  It  seems  incredible  tliat  tbia 
very  rational  public  writer  could  believe,  that  the 
mnriile  image  now  standing  in  the  adylum  of  the 
temple,  should  fall  from  heaven,  in  ila  present 
wrought  and  allegorical  slate,  thoush  he  might,  per- 
haps, when  speaking  in  public,  call  it  "a  divine  Im- 
age ;"  which  expression  its  votariex  were  at  liberty 
to  lake  liUraUy,  if  they  chose — as  if  ivrougbt  by  the 
hand  of  Jove  ;  while,  in  his  ovm  mind,  he  would 
consider  this  "divine  image"  as  an  image  represeni- 
ing  divine  things ;  or  things  which  descended  front 

I.  DIBON,  a  city  of  Moah,  and  ihougbi  to  be  the 
Dimon  of  Isaiah  XV.  9.  It  was  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad  by  Moses,  and  afterwards  yielded  to  Reuben, 
Numb.  xxxu.  3,  33,  34  ;  Josh.  xiii.  9.  Tt  was  again 
occupied  by  the  Moabites  at  a  later  period.  Is.  xv.  2 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  18,  32.  Eiisebius  says,  it  was  a  lar^ 
the   northern   bank   of  the   ~ —     ' 


Debir,  or  Kiijaih-Scjiher,  Neb.  xi.  25.     The 
call  that  place  Dibon,  which  in  Hebrew  is  Deber, 
Josh.  xiii.  36. 

DIDRACHMA,  a  Greek  word,  ugnifying  a  piece 
of  money,  in  value  two  drachmas,  about  fourteen 
pence  English, or,  more  nearly,35  cents.  The  Jews 
were  by  law  obliged,  every  person,  to  pay  two 
drachmas,  that  is,  half  a  shekel,  to  the  temple.  To 
pay  this,  our  Lord  sent  Peter  to  catch  a  fish,  which, 
prolmlily,  had  just  swallowed   such   a  coin,    Matt. 

ii.  24—37. 

DIDYMI'S,  cifm'n.  This  is  the  significatioD  ot 
the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  word  TliomaB.     See  Thom^as. 

DIGIT,  a  finger  (p^ik  ,  Etiba,)  a  mesBurn  contain- 
ing 1^  of  an  inch.  There  are  four  digits  in  a  palm, 
-id  BIX  palms  in  a  cubit. 

DIKLAH,  seventh  son  of  Joktan,  tGen.  x.  37.) 
whose  descendants  are  placed  cither  in  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, which  abounds  in  palm-trees,  called  Dikhi  in 
Chaldec  and  Syriac ;  or  in  A^yria,  where  is  the 
'  wn  of  Degla,  and  the  river  Tigris,  or  DikkeU 

DILEAN,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  38. 

DIMNAH,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  given  to  the  Levhea 
of  Merarl's  family,  Josh.  xxi.  35. 

DIMONAH,  a  town  in  south  Judali,  Joah.  xr.  70. 

DINAH,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  (Gen.  xxx. 
31.)  bom  afler  Zebulun,  and  about  A.  M.  S2S0. 
When  Jacob  returned  into  Canaan,  Dinah,  then 


ills 
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DIS 


■bout  the  age  of  fifteen  or  aizteeiii  attended  a  feati* 
▼al  of  the  Shechemitea,  to  aee  the  women  of  the 
country,  (Gen.  xxziv.  1, 2.)  when  Shechem,  aon  of 
Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince  of  the  city,  ravished  or  se- 
duced her,  and  afterwards  desired  his  father  to  pro- 
cure her  for  his  wife.  Dinah's  brothers,  being 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  were  much  exasperat- 
ed ;  and  having  made  insidious  proposals  to  She- 
chem, to  his  ftuher  Hamor,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  city,  slew  and  plundered  them,  and  carried  off 
Dinah.  Jacob,  when  informed  of  the  occurrence, 
cursed  their  anger  and  cruelty,  xlix.  5—7. 

DINAITES,  a  people  who  opposed  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  Ezra  iv.  9. 

DINHABAH,  a  city  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  32. 

DIONYSIUS,  the  Areopagite,  a  convert  of  Paul, 
(Acts  xvii.  340  <^<^  supposed  to  have  been  a  citizen 
of  Athens.  Dionyaius  is  said  to  have  been  made  the 
first  bishop  of  Athens ;  and  after  having  labored,  and 
suffered  much  ih  the  gospel,  to  have  been  burnt  at 
Athens,  A.  D.  95.  The  works  attributed  to  him  are 
spurious. 

DIOSPOLIS,  the  city  of  Jupiter,  or  Tbebes.  We 
do  not  meet  with  this  name  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
but  Nahum  is  thought  to  have  intended  it  under  the 
name  of  No-Ammon.    See  Ammoh-No. 

DIOTREPHES,  a  pereon  who  did  not  receive 
with  hospitality  those  whom  the  apostle  had  sent  to 
him,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  so.    (See  3  Johu  9.) 

DISCERNING  of  spirits,  a  divine  gift  mentioned 
1  Cor.  xii.  10,  and  which  consisted  in  discerning 
among  those  who  professed  to  be  inspired  by  Gad, 
whether  they  were  inspired  by  a  ffood  or  an  evil 
spirit ;  whether  truly  or  falsely ;  and  also,  probably, 
whether  they  were  sincere  in  their  profession  of 
Christianity.  This  gih  was  of  verv  great  importance 
under  the  Old  Testament,  when  false  prophets  often 
rose  up,  and  seduced  the  people;  and  also  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  when  super- 
natural gifts  were  frequent ;  when  the  messenger  of 
Satan  was  sometimes  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
liffht,  and  fiilse  apostles,  under  the  meek  appearance 
of  sheep,  concealed  the  disposition  of  ravening 
wolves. 

DISCIPLE  signifies,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  be- 
liever, a  Christian,  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

DISEASES.  Many  kinds  of  disease  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  the  Hebrews  attributed 
several  of  them  to  the  devil.  Diseases  and  death 
are  consequences  of  sin;  and  the  Hebrews,  not 
much  accustomed  to  recur  to  physical  causes,  often 
imputed  them  to  evil  spirits.  (See  Luke  xiii.  16.)  If 
their  infirmities  appeared  unusual,  and  especially  if 
the  cause  were  unknown  to  them,  they  coocluded  it 
to  be  a  stroke  from  the  avenging  hand  of  God ;  and 
to  him  the  wisest  and  most  religious  bad  recourse 
for  cure.  King  Asa  is  blamed  for  placing  his  confi- 
dence in  physicians,  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  Job's  friends 
ascribed  all  his  distempers  to  €rod's  justice.  Paul 
delivers  the  incestuous  Corinthian  to  Satan  **fbr  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh :"  that  the  evil  spirit  might 
aiBict  him  with  diseases,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  (See  Sataiv.) 
The  same  apostle  attributes  the  death  and  diseases  of 
many  Corinthians  to  their  communicating  unwor- 
thily, chap.  xL  30.  He  also  elsewhere  ascribes  the 
infirmities  with  which  he  was  afflicted  to  an  evil  an- 
gel;  '^  a  thorn  in  the  flesh — an  angel  of  Satan,"  2 
Cor.  xii.  7.  An  angel  of  death  slew  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptians ;  a  (festroying  angel  wasted  Sennach- 
erib's army ;  an  avenging  angel  smote  the  people 


of  Israel  with  a  pestilence,  after  David's  an*  Satll 
fell  into  a  fit  of  deep  melancholy,  hypochondriacal 
depression,  and  it  is  said  *<an  evil  spirit  came  upon 
him."  Abimelech,  king  of  Grerar,  for  taking  Sarabf 
the  wife  of  Abraham,  was  threatened  with  deaths 
(Gen.  XX.  3, 4.)  and  the  Philistines  were  smitten  with 
an  ignominious  disease,  for  not  treatinff  the  ark  with 
adequate  respect,  1  Sam.  v.  6,  7.  These  diseases, 
and  others  that  we  read  of,  were  evident  interposi- 
tions of  Providence,  by  whatever  agency  they  were 
produced. 

DISH.  It  has  been  remarked,  on  the  subject  of 
the  words  rendered  cruse  by  our  translators,  that 
one  of  them  seems  to  be  totally  different  from  that 
which  bids  fairest  to  explain  thestory  of  the  widow's 
cruse  of  oil,  or  king  Saul's  cruse  of  water;  that 
word  it  is  here  necessary  to  examine,  with  the  de- 
sign to  determine  its  application.  TzeLOBiTH,  (r^n'?)) 
or  TzeLAHATH,  is  used  to  denote  a  vessel  of  some 
capacity ;  a  vessel  to  be  turned  upside  down,  in  order 
that  the  inside  may  be  thoroughly  wiped ;  (2  Kings 
xxi.  13.)  "JtoiU  wipe  Jerusalan  as  a  man  tcipeiha 
nisH,  turning  it  upside  down.**  This  implies,  at  least, 
that  the  opening  of  such  a  dish  be  not  narrow,  but 
wide ;  that  the  dish  itself  be  of  a  certain  depth  ;  yet 
that  the  hand  may  readily  reach  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  there  may  freely  move,  so  as  to  wipe  it  thor- 
oughly. This  vessel  was  capable,  also,  of  hewing 
the  fire,  and  of  standing  conveniently  over  a  fire ; 
for  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13,  that  ^  The  priests 
and  others  boiled  parts  of  the  holy  offeriues  in  pant 
{tzelackoth);  and  distributed  them  speeduy  among 
the  people."  Meaning,  perhaps,  that  this  was  not 
the  very  kind  of  dish  or  boiler  which  they  would 
have  chosen,  had  time  permitted  a  choice ;  but  that 
haste  and  multiplicity  of  business  made  them  use 
whatever  first  came  to  hand,  that  was  competent  to 
the  service.  This  application  of  these  vessels,  how- 
ever, shows  that  they  must  have  been  of  considera- 
ble capacity  and  depth  ;  as  a  very  narrow  or  a  very 
small  dish,  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  re- 
quired. A  kind  of  dish  or  pan,  which  applears  to 
answer  these  descriptions,  is  represented  in  the 
^  Estampes  du  Levant,"  in  the  hands  of  a  confec- 
tioner or  the  grand  seignior's  seraglio,  who  is  car- 
rying a  deep  dish,  full  of  heated  viands,  (recently 
taken  off  the  fire,)  upon  which  he  has  put  a  cover,  in 
order  that  those  viands  may  retain  their  heat  and 
flavor.  His  being  described  on  the  plate  as  a  con- 
fectioner, leads  to  the  supposition  that  what  he  carries 
are  delicacies ;  and  to  this  agrees  his  desire  of  pre- 
serving their  heaL  The  shape  of  the  vessel  is  evi- 
dently calculated  for  standing  over  a  fire ;  and  from 
its  form  it  may  easily  be  rested  on  its  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  thoroughly  wiped.  Now,  a  dish 
used  to  contain  delicacies,  is  most  likely  to  receive 
such  attention ;  for  the  comparison,  in  the  text  refer- 
red to,  evidently  implies  some  assiduitv  and  exertion 
to  wipe  from  the  dish  every  particle  inconsistent 
with  complete  cleanliness.  [That  the  Hebrew 
tzekuihath  means  a  disk  in  genera],  is  obvious  from 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  All  that  la 
here  said  more  than  this,  is  mere  feucy.     R. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  the  import  of  Eli- 
sha's  direction  to  the  men  of  Jericho,  (2  Kings  ii.  20.) 
"Bring  me  a  new — ^not  cruse — but  faetodkttt,"— 
one  of  the  vessels  used  in  your  cookery — in  those 
parts  of  your  cookery  which  you  esteem  the  most 
delicate ;  a  culinary  vessel,  but  of  the  superior  kind ; 
**and  put  salt  therein,"  what  you  constantly  mingle 
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Id  your  food ;  what  readily  mixes  with  water:  and 
this  aha]!  be  a  sign  to  you,  that  in  vour  future  use  of 
tbia  stream,  you  shall  find  it  salubrious,  and  fit  for 
daily  service  in  preparing,  or  accompanying,  your 
dailr  sustenance. 

There  is  a  striking  picture  of  sloth,  sketched  out 
very  simply,  but  verv  strongly,  by  the  sagacious  Solo- 
mon, in  Prov.  six.  24,  and  repeated  almost  ver6a<tfn, 
in  chap.  zxvi.  15 : 

A  slothful  roan  hideth  his  hand  in  the  tzdackUh ; 
But  will  not  re-bring  it  to  his  mouth. 

A  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  the  tzdachUh — 
It  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth. 

Meaning,  he  sees  a  dish,  deep  and  capacious,  filled 
with  confectionaiy,  sweetmeatt,  &c.  whatever  bis  ap- 
petite can  desire  in  respect  to  relish  and  flavor ;  and 
of  this  he  is  greedy.  Thus  excited,  he  thrusts  his 
hand — ^his  right  hand — deep  into  the  dish,  and  loads 
it  with  delicacies ;  but,  alas !  the  labor  of  hfling  it  up 
to  his  mouth  is  too  great,  too  excessive,  too  &tiffuing: 
he,  therefore,  does  not  enjoy  or  taste  what  is  before 
him,  though  his  appetite  be  so  far  allured  as  to  de- 
sire, and  his  hand  be  so  far  exerted  as  to  grasp.  He 
sufiers  the  viands  to  become  cold,  and  thereby  to 
lose  their  flavor;  while  he  debates  the  important 
movement  of  his  hand  to  his  mouth ;  if  he  do  not 
rather  totally  foreso  the  enjoyment,  as  demanding 
too  vast  an  action  F 

DISHAN,  and  DISHON,  sons  of  Seir,  the  Horite, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  30 ;  1  Chron.  i.  38,  also  41,  42. 

DISPENSATION,  an  authority  to  administer  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  1  Cor.  ix.  17.  Called  the 
dispensation  of  mce,  (£ph.  iiL  2.)  and  the  dispensa- 
tion of  God,  Col.  i.  25. 

DISPERSION.  Peter  and  James  wrote  to  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion,  1  Pet  i ;  Jam.  i.  1.  The 
former  directs  his  letter  to  those  who  were  dispersed 
in  the  countries  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Asia, 
Cappadocia ;  but  the  latter  more  indefinitely  addresses 
the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad. — ^Not  that  all 
the  tribes  were  then  dispersed,  for  Judea  was  yet  fill- 
ed with  Jews;  (these  episdes  being  written  before 
the  war  with  the  Romans ;)  but,  after  the  captivities 
into  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  there  were  many  Jews  of 
aU  the  tribes  constantly  resident  in  various  places 
throughout  the  East.  This  was  called  ^'The  Dis- 
persion. Nehemiah  prays  Grod  to  collect  the  disper- 
sion of  his  people ;  and  the  Jews  said  of  Christ, 
(John  vii.  35.)  ^  Will  he  go  imto  the  dispersed'among 
the  Gentiles  r 

DIVAN,  see  Beds. 

DIVINATION.  The  ensi«m  people  were  al- 
ways fond  of  divination,  magic,  the  art  of  interpreting 
dreams,  and  of  acquiring  the  prescience  of  futurity. 
When  Moses  published  the  law,  this  disposition  had 
long  been  common  in  Egypt,  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  to  correct  the  Israelites'  inclination  to 
consult  diviners,  wizards,  foitune- tellers,  and  inter- 
preters of  dreams,  it  was  forbidden  them,  under  very 
severe  penalties ;  and  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy 
was  promised  to  them  as  infinitely  superior.  They 
were  to  be  stoned  who  pretended  to  have  a  familiar 
spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  divination  ;  (Deut  xviii.  9, 10, 
15.)  and  the  prophets  are  full  of  invectives  against 
the  Israelites  who  consulted  such,  as  well  as  against 
false  prophets,  who  seduced  the  people. 

Divination  was  of  several  kinds ;  by  water,  fire, 
earth,  air ;   by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  their  sing- 


ing ;  by  lots,  dreams,  serpents,  arrows,  &c.    See 
Arrow. 

DIVORCE,  or  REPuniATioif,  was  tolerated  by  Mo- 
ses, for  sufllcient  reasons,  (DeuL  xxiv.  1—3.)  but  our 
Lord  has  limited  it  to  the  sin^e  case  of  adultery. 
Matt  V.  31,  32.  There  is  great  probability  that  di- 
vorces were  used  among  the  Hebrews  before  the 
law,  since  the  Son  of  God  says,  that  Moses  permit- 
ted them  by  reason  only  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts ;  that  is  to  say,  because  they  were  accustomed 
to  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  greater  evils.  Abraham 
dismissed  Hagar,  on  account  of  her  insolence,  at  the 
request  of  Stmih.  We  find  no  instance  of  a  divorce 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  written  since 
Moses ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  sepa- 
rated from  their  wives  on  trifling  occasions.  Sam- 
son's father-in-law  understood  that,  by  his  absence 
from  her,  his  daughter  was  divorced,  since  he  gave 
her  to  another,  Judg.  xv.  2.  The  Levite's  wife,  who 
was  dishonored  at  Gibeah,  bad  forsaken  ber  husband, 
and  would  not  have  returned,  had  he  not  gone  in 
pursuit  of  her,  ch.  xix.  2,  3.  Solomon  spews  of  a 
libertine  woman,  who  had  quitted  her  husband,  the 
director  of  her  youth,  and  had  forgotten  the  cove- 
nant of  her  God,  Prov.  ii.  16, 17.  'Hie  prophet  Mal- 
achi  (ii.  15.)  commends  Abraham  for  not  divorcing 
Sarah,  though  barren;  and  inveighs  against  the 
Jews,  who  had  abandoned  **  the  wives  of  their  youth." 
Micah  also  ^ii.  9.)  reproaches  them  with  havinr 
**  cast  out  their  wives  from  their  pleasant  houses,  mna 
taken  away  the  glory  of  God  from  their  children  for 
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ever. 

Josephus  was  of  opinion  (Antiq.  lib.  xv.  cap.  11.) 
that  the  law  did  not  permit  women  to  divorce  them- 
selves from  their  husbands.  He  believes  Salome, 
sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  be  the  first  who  put 
away  her  husband ;  though  Herodias  afterwards  dis- 
missed hers,  (Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  7.)  as  did  also 
the  three  sisters  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  and  others^ 
theirs. 

DIZAHAB,  the  name  of  a  place,  not  far  fit>m  the 
plains  of  Moab,  mentioned  Deut.  i.  1. 

DOCTOR,  or  Teacher,  of  the  Law,  may,  per- 
haps, be  distinguished  from  scribe,  as  rather  teacning 
viva  voce,  than  giving  written  opinions.  It  is  difficult, 
when  the  expression,  "counsel  learned  in  the  laiv," 
is  used  among  us,  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  uf 
the  political  law  and  its  administration ;  but  if  vre 
could  wave  that  idea,  and  restrict  the  phrsse  to  learn- 
ed in  the  divine  law,  we  should,  probably,  not  be  far 
from  a  just  conception  of  what  the  doctors  of  the 
law  were  in  Judea.  It  deserves  notice,  that  Nicode- 
mus,  himself  a  doctor  (Siduaxako^,  teacher)  of  the  law, 
came  to  consult  Jesus,  whom  he  complimented  in 
the  same  terms  as  he  himself  was  accustomed  to : 
"Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  St^uaxaioc,  a  compe- 
tent teacher — ^fVom  God :" — and  most  probablv  add- 
ing, "  Pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  such  and  such 
matters?"  q.  d.  "Our  glosses  have  been  too  far- 
fetched, too  overstrained ;  they  have  never  satisfied 
my  mind : — ^pray  let  me  hear  your  sentiments."  So 
our  Lord  among  the  doctors  (Luke  ii.  46.)  not  only 
heard  their  opinions,  but  asked  them  questions — ^pro- 
posing his  queries  in  turn,  and  examming  their  an- 
swers ;  whether  they  were  consonant  to  the  law  of 
God :  and  the  doctors,  we  find,  were  in  ecstasies  at 
the  intelligence  of  his  mind,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
language  and  replies. 

Doctors  of  the  law  were  mostly  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees ;  but  are  distinguished  from  that  sect,  in 
Luke  V.  17,  where  it  appears  that  the  novelty  of  our 
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Lord's  doctrine  drew  together  a  great  company  of 

law-doctors  (rou oSidatixaXvi ). 

Doctors,  or  teachers,  are  mentioned  among  divine 
gifts  in  Ephes.  iv.  11,  and  it  is  possible,  Uiat  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  such  ordinary  teachers  (or 
psstors)  as  the  church  now  enjoys :  but,  as  he  seems 
to  reckon  them  among  the  extraordinary  donations  of 
God,  and  uses  no  mark  of  distinction,  or  separation, 
between  apostles,  with  which  he  begins,  and  doctors, 
with  which  he  ends, — it  may  be,  that  he  refers  to  the 
nature  of  the  office  of  the  Jewish  doctors ;  meaning 
well-informed  persons,  to  whom  inquiring  Christian 
converts  might  have  recourse  for  removing  their 
doubts  and  difficulties,  concerning  Christian  observ- 
ances, the  sacraments,  and  other  rituals,  and  for  re- 
ceiving from  Scripture  the  demonstration  that  ^  this 
is  the  very  Christ  f  and  that  the  things  relating  to 
the  Messiah  were  accomplished  in  Jesus.  Such  a 
gift  could  not  be  very  serviceable  in  that  infant  state 
of  the  church,  which,  indeed,  without  it,  would  have 
seemed,  in  this  particular,  inferior  to  the  Jewish  in- 
stitutions. To  this  agrees  the  distinction  (Rom.  xii. 
7.)  between  doctors  (tsacAtn^,  Hiiunuwr)  and  exbort- 
ers,  q.  d.  **  he  who  gives  advice  oriva/e/y,  and  resolves 
doubts,  &c.  let  him  attend  to  that  duty ;  he  who  ex- 
horts with  a  loud  voice,  (naqanaXAv,)  let  him  exhort" 
with  proper  piety.  The  same  appears  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
128,  where  the  aposde  ranges,^^^,  apostles,  public  in- 
structers  ;  stcondLyy  prophets,  occasional  instructers ; 
thirdly y  (itiuaxaXot^)  doctors,  or  teachers,  private  in- 
structers. 

DODAI,  one  of  David's  captains,  over  the  course 
of  the  second  month,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  4. 

DODANIM,  the  youngest  son  of  Javan,  Gen.  x. 
2.  Several  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Rhodanim,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  peopled  the  island  of  Rhodes.  See 
DxDAir. 

DOEO,  an  Edomite^  and  Saul's  chief  herdsman. 
Being  at  Nob,  a  city  of  the  priests,  when  David  came 
thither,  and  received  provision  from  Ahimelech,  he 
reported  this  to  Saul,  who,  thereupon,  sent  for  the 
priests,  and  massacred  them,  by  the  hand  of  Doeg, 
to  the  number  of  fourscore  and  five,  1  Sam.  xxli.  16. 

DOG,  a  well-known  domestic  animal,  which  was 
held  in  great  contempt  among  the  Jews.  It  was 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians. 

The  state  of  do^  among  the  Jews  was  probably 
much  the  same  as  it  is  now  in  the  East ;  where,  hav- 
ing no  owners,  they  run  about  the  streets  in  troops, 
and  are  fed  by  charity,  or  by  caprice ;  or  they  Lve 
on  such  ofiU  as  they  can  pick  up.  That  they  were 
numerous  and  voracious  m  Jezreel,  is  evident  from 
the  history  of  Jezebel.    (See  that  article.) 

To  compare  a  person  to  a  dog,  living  or  dead,  was 
a  most  degrading  expression ;  so  David  uses  it,  (1 
Sam.  xxiv.  14.)  ^  After  whom  is  the  kinff  of  Israel 
come  out  ?  after  a  dead  dog  ?"  So  Mephibosheth,  (2 
Sam.  ix.  8.)  "  What  is  thy  servant,  that  thou  should- 
est  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  ?"  The  name 
of  dog  sometimes  expresses  one  who  has  lost  all 
mo<lesty ;  one  who  prostitutes  himself  to  abominable 
actions;  for  so  several  understand  the  injunction 
(Deut.  xxiii.  18.)  of  not  offering  ''the  hire  of  a 
whore ;"  or  "  the  price  of  a  doff  f*  and  Ecclus.  xiii. 
18,  '^  What  fellowship  is  there  oetween  a  pure  and 
sanctified  person,  (En^.  tr.  iht  hyena^)  and  a  dog  ?" 
Our  Lord,  in  Rev.  xxii.  15,  excludes  "dogs,  sorcer- 
ers, whoremongers,  murderers,  and  idolaters"  from 
the  new  Jerusalem.  Paul  says,  *'  Beware  of  dogs" 
( Phil.  iiL  12.)— of  impudent,  sordid,  sreedy  professors ; 
and  Solomon,  (Prov.  xxvi.  11.)  and  Peter,  (2  Epist. 


ii.  21.)  compare  sinners,  who  continually  relapse  into 
sins,  to  dogs  returning  to  their  vomit. 

J  Mr.  Harmer  remarks,  that  "the  great  exter<* 
purity  which  is  so  studiously  attended  to  by  the 
modern  eastern  people,  as  well  as  the  ancient,  pro- 
duces some  odd  circumstances  with  respect  to  tiieir 
dogs. 

"  They  do  not  suffer  them  in  their  houses,  and  even 
with  care  avoid  touching  them  in  the  streets,  which 
would  be  considered  as  a  defilement.  One  would 
imagine,  then,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  as 
they  do  not  appear  by  any  means  to  be  necessary  in 
their  cities,  however  important  they  may  be  to  those 
that  feed  flocks,  there  should  be  very  few  of  these 
creatures  found  in  those  places.  They  are,  notwith- 
standing, there  in  great  numbers,  and  crowd  their 
streets.  They  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  ])articu]ar 
persons,  as  our  dogs  do,  nor  to  be  fed  distinctly  by 
such  as  might  claim  some  interest  in  them  ;  but  get 
their  food  as  they  can.  At  the  same  time,  they  con- 
sider it  as  right  to  take  some  care  of  them,  and  the 
charitable  people  among  them  frequently  give  money 
every  week  or  month,  to  butchers  and  bakers,  to  feed 
the  does  at  stated  times ;  and  some  leave  legacies  at 
their  deaths,  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  Le 
Bruyn's  account ;  tom.  i.  p.  261.  (Harmer's  Obs. 
i.  p.  351.) 

Dogs  m  the  East  beinff  thus  left  to  prowl  about 
without  masters,  and  set  their  living  generally  as  they 
can,  from  the  offals  vvnich  are  cast  into  the  gutters, 
are  of\en  on  the  point  of  starvation  ;  and  then  they 
devour  corpses,  and  in  the  night  even  attack  living 
men,  Ps.  lix.  6, 14, 15 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  11,  al.    *R. 

DOORS,  see  Gates. 

DOPHKAH,  the  ninth  or  tenth  encampment  of 
the  Israelites,  Numb,  xxxiii.  12.    See  Exodijs. 

DOR,  or  Dora,  in  Hebrew,  Nefhat-Dor,  heighU 
ofDcTf  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Canaan,  which  Josh- 
ua conquered  and  gave  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
on  this  side  Jordan,  Josh.  xii.  23;  xvii.  11. 

Dor  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which,  from  pro- 
jecting into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  rendered  the  city 
extremely  strong,  and  veir  difficult  of  attack ;  espe- 
cinllv  on  the  land  side.  It  pretended  to  be  founded 
by  l)or,  or  Dorus,  son  of  Neptune,  assumed  the  title 
of  aacrtdy  and  navarchtda ;  and  enjoyed  the  right  of 
asylumj  and  of  being  ^governed  by  its  oum  latM/* 

"  The  modem  name  of  Dor  is  Tortoura,  and  it  is 
about  midway  between  Ceesarea  Palestina  and  the 
bay  of  Acre.''  Captain  Mangles  mentions  extensive 
rums  at  Tortoura,  but  says  Siey  possess  nothing  of 
interest. 

DORCAS,  Tabitha  in  Syriac,  {the  gaidle,)    See 

'  I ' »  n  T  T  n  A 

DOSITHEUS,  an  officer  in  the  troops  of  Ju- 
das Maccaboeus,  (2  Mac.  xii.  19 — ^21,  &c.)  sent  to 
force  the  garrison  of  Characa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Tubienians. 

DOTHAN,  or  Dothaim,  a  town  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Samaria,  where  Joseph's  brethren 
sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  Gen.  xxxvii.  17.  Holo- 
fernes'  camp  extended  from  Dothaim  to  Beknain, 
Judith  vii,  3. 

DOUBLE  has  many  significations  in  Scripture. 
**  A  double  garment"  may  mean  a  lined  habit,  such 
as  the  hiffh-priest's  pectoral ;  or  a  complete  habit,  or 
suit  of  clothes,  a  cloak  and  a  tunic,  &c.  Daublt 
heart,  double  tongue,  doMe  mind,  are  opposed  to  a 
simple,  honest,  sincere  heart,  tongue,  mind,  &c. 
Double^  the  counterpart  to  a  quantity,  to  a  space,  to  a 
measure,  &c.  whicn  is  proposed  at  the  exemplar. 
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*  Double  money'* — the  same  Tslue  as  before,  with 
an  equal  value  added  to  it,  Gen.  zliii.  12, 15.  If  a 
stolen  ox  or  sheep  be  found — ^tbe  thief  shall  restore 
double,  that  is,  two  oxen,  or  two  sheep.  For  the 
riffbt  understanding  of  Isa.  xl.  2,  ^  She  hath  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord's  hukl  double  for  all  her  sins" — read, 
the  counterpart— that  which  fits,  the  commensurate 
quantity,  extent,  or  number  of  her  sins ;  that  which 
is  adequate,  all  thinss  considered,  as  a  dispensation 
of  puulshinenL  This  passage  does  not  mean 
twice  as  much  as  had  been  deserved,  double 
what  was  iust,  but  the  fair,  commensurate,  ade- 
quate retribution.  The  same  is  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase  in  other  places,  Isa.  IxL  7 ;  Jer.  xvi.  18 ; 
xvji.  18. 

DOVE,  a  tame  clean  bird ;  in  its  wild  state  called 
a  pigeon.  It  was  ordained  (Lev.  xii.  S.)  that  when  a 
woman  went  to  the  temple  after  chila-bearing,  she 
should  offer  a  lamb,  and  a  dove  or  turtle ;  or  else  a 
young  pigeon,  or  a  young  turtle,  Numb.  vi.  10.  The 
Iamb  was  offered  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  pigeon  or 
dove  as  a  sin-offering.  Or  if  she  could  not  aflR>rd  a 
Iamb,  then  she  might  offer  two  pigeons,  or  two  tur- 
tles. (See  Luke  ii.  24.)  As  it  was  difficult  for  all 
who  came  from  distant  places  to  brinff  doves  with 
them,  the  priests  permitted  the  sale  of  these  birds  in 
the  courts  of  the  temple.  Our  Lord  one  day  entered 
the  temple,  and  with  a  scourge  of  cords  drove  out 
those  who  there  traded  in  uigeons.  Matt.  xxi.  12; 
Mark  xi.  15.  [In  Jer.  xxv.  3S  ;  xlvi.  16 ;  1.  16,  the 
Hebrew  word  ,-ur  is  also  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
dove ;  but  it  is  here  the  fem.  participle  of  the  verb  nj% 
to  oppress,  and  is  used  as  an  adjective,  signifying  op- 
pressive,   R. 

The  dove  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  simplicity  and  in- 
nocency,  MatL  iii.  16 ;  x.  16 ;  Hos.  vii.  11,  &c.  Noah 
sent  the  dove  out  of  the  ark,  to  discover  whether  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  were  abated,  Gen.  viii.  8, 10. 
He  chose  the  dove,  probably,  because  it  was  a  tame 
bird,  and  averse  to  carrion  and  ordure. 

DOVES'  DUNG.  It  is  said,  (2  Kings  vL  25.)  that 
during  the  siege  of  Samaria,  ^  the  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  (httle  more  than  half  a  pint)  of  doves'  auug  was 
sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver ;"  about  twelve  shillings 
sterling,  or  two  and  a  half  dollars.  It  is  well  known 
that  doves'  dung  is  not  a  nourishment  for  man,  even 
in  the  most  extreme  famine;  and  hence  Josephus 
and  Theodoret  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  bought 
instead  of  salt,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  manure  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  esculent  plants  of  quick  vegeta- 
tion. The  general  opinion  since  Bochart  is,  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  chick-pea,  lentil,  or  tAre,  which  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  doves'  dung,  whence 
it  might  be  named.  Great  qtumtitiee  of  these  are 
sold  in  Cairo,  to  the  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca ;  and 
at  Damascus,  Belon  says,  **  there  are  many  shops 
where  nothing  else  is  done  but  preparing  chick-peas. 
These,  parched  in  a  copper  pan,  and  dried,  are  of 
great  service  to  those  who  take  long  journeys."  This 
may  account  for  the  stock  of  them  stored  up  in  the 
city  of  Samaria ;  and  the  cab  would  be  a  fit  measure 
for  this  kind  of  pulse,  which  was  the  ftre  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people. 

DOWRY.  Nothing  distmguishes  more  the  nature 
of  marriage  among  us  m  Europe,  fh)m  the  same  con- 
nection when  forminj^  in  the  East,  than  the  different 
methods  of  proceedrag  between  the  father-in-law 
and  the  intended  bridegroom.  Among  us,  the  father 
usually  ffives  a  portion  to  his  daughter,  which  be- 
comes the  property  of  her  husband ;  and  which  often 
makes  a  contiderablo  part  of  his  wealth ;  but  in  the 


East,  the  bridegroom  ofiers  to  the  ftther  of  hisbiide 
a  sum  of  money,  or  value  to  his  satisfaction,  before 
he  can  expect  to  receive  his  daughter  in  raarrisce. 
Of  this  procedure  we  have  instances  &om  the  eani- 
est  times.  When  Jacob  had  nothing  which  be  could 
immediately  give  for  a  wife,  he  purchased  her,  by 
his  services  to  her  father  Laban,  Gen.  xxix.  18.  So 
we  find  Shechem  offers  lo  pay  any  value,  as  a  dowry 
for  Dinah,  Gen.  xxxiv.  12.  In  this  pesBsge  is  men- 
tioned, a  distinction  still  observed  in  the  East :  (1.) 
^  A  dowry"  to  the  family,  as  a  token  of  honor,  to 
engage  their  favorable  interest  in  the  desired  alli- 
ance :  (2.)  *<  A  gift"  to  the  bride  herself,  e.  g.  of  jew- 
els and  other  decorations,  a  compliment  of  honor,  as 
Abraham's  servant  gave  to  Rebekah.  We  find  kiog 
Saul,  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25.)  instead  of  wishing  for  a  pe- 
cuniary dowry  from  David,  which  David  was  fleiui- 
ble  he  could  not  pay  in  proponion  to  the  value  of 
the  bride,  required  one  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines,  thereby  proposing  his  daughter  in  reward 
of  valor,  as  Caleb  had  formerly  done  his  daughter 
Achsah  to  whoever  should  take  Kiijath-sepber ;  that 
is,  he  gave  her,  as  a  reward  of  honor,  without  re- 
ceiving the  accustomed  dowry,  Josh.  xv.  16.  Tbe 
dowry  was  esteemed  so  essential,  that  Moses  even 
orders  it,  in  a  case  where  it  might  otherwise,  per- 
haps, have  been  dispensed  with  ;  **If  a  man  entice  a 
maid,  that  is  not  betrothed,  he  shall  endow  her  to  be 
his  wife ;"  (Exod.  xxii.  16.)  he  shall  make  her  tbe 
usual  nuptial  present ;  according  to  that  rank  wbich 
he  holds  in  the  world,  and  to  that  station  which  his 
wife  might  justly  be  exfiected  to  maintain ;  propor- 
tionate, also,  to  that  honor  which  he  would  have  put 
upon  her,  had  he  regularly  solicited  her  family  for 
her ;  that  is,  jewels,  and  other  trinkets.  "  Ii  her 
father  refuse  his  daughter,"  he  shall  pay  money, 
"  according  to  the  dowry  of  virgins ;"  tnat  is,  what 
the  father  of  a  virgin  of  that  rank  of  life  might 
justly  expect  should  have  been  offered  for  his 
daughter  when  solicited  in  marriage.  And  this  ws 
find  was  the  proposal  made  by  Shechem,  in  repara- 
tion of  the  injury  done  to  Dinah. 

DRACHMA,  a  piece  of  money  commonly  reputed 
to  be  equal  in  value  to  tbe  denarius ;  which  is  stat- 
ed at  seven  pence  three  farthings,  or  near  twelve 
and  a  half  cents. 

DRAGON.  This  word,  which  frequently  occun 
in  the  English  Bible,  generallv  answers  to  the  He- 
brew in,  pjp,  and  o^jn,  though  these  words  are  some- 
times rendered  serpents,  sea-monsters,  and  whaki' 
The  Rev.  James  Hurdis,  in  a  "  Dissertatk>n  upon  tbe 
tnie  meaning  of  the  word  o^j^ar*"  contends,  that  in 
its  various  forms  it  uniformly  signifies  the  crocodiU ; 
an  opinion  which  can  be  supported  by  no  authentic 
fiicts,  and  by  no  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning. .  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  argues  at  great  length  for  restraining 
the  word  to  amphibious  animals,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
includes  the  class  of  lizards,  from  the  waUr-na^  to 
the  crocodile,  and  also  the  seal,  the  manati,  the 
morse,  &c.  His  arguments  are  certainly  ingenious 
and  deserving  of  attention  ;  but  they  have  failed  to 
convince  us  of  the  le|[itimacy  of  his  deductions. 
The  subject  is  involved  m  much  obscurity,  from  the 
apparent  latitude  with  which  the  word  is  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers.  In  Exod.  viL  9,  et  seq.  Deut 
xxxii.  33,  and  Jer.  IL  34,  it  seems  to  denote  a  largt 
serpent,  or  the  dragon,  properly  so  called ;  in  Gen.  u 
21,  Job  vii.  12,  and  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  a  crocodOe  or  any 
large  sea  anunal ;  and  in  Lam.  iv.  3,  and  Job  xxx. 
29,  the  Heb.  p  desij^ates  some  kind  of  wild  beast, 
most  probably  the  jackal  or  wolf,  as  the  Arabic  l«e- 
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rum  denotee.  It  is  to  the  dragon,  properly  so  called, 
that  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

The  proper  dragon,  the  Draco  voUau  of  Linnieus, 
is  a  harAfiless  species  of  lizard,  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Three  kinds  of  dragons  were  formerly  dis- 
tinguished in  India ;  but  they  are  unknown  to  mod- 
em naturalists.  1.  Those  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 
2.  Those  of  the  valleys  and  caves.  3.  Those  of  the 
fens  and  manhes.  The  first  is  the  largest,  and  cov- 
ered with  scales,  as  resplendent  as  burnished  gold. 
They  have  a  kind  of  beard  hanging  from  their  lower 
jaw;  their  aspect  is  frightful,  their  cry  loud  and 
shrill,  their  crest  bright  yellow,  and  they  have  a  pro- 
tuberance on  their  heads  the  color  of  a  burning 
coal.  2.  Those  of  the  flat  country  are  of  a  silver 
color,  and  frequent  rivers,  to  which  the  former  never 
come.  3.  Those  of  the  marshes  are  black,  slow,  and 
have  no  crest.  Their  bite  is  not  venomous,  though 
the  creatures  be  dreadful. 

The  following  description  of  the  boa  is  chiefly  ab- 
stracted and  translated  from  De  Lacepede,  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  considers  it  as  the  proper  dragon  of  the 
Scriptures.  At  any  rate,  some  species  of  enormous 
serpent  seems  to  have  been  intended. 

The  BOA  is  among  serpents,  what  the  lion  or  the 
elephant  is  among  quadrupeds ;  he  usually  reaches 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  to  this  species  we  must 
refer  uiose  described  by  travellers,  as  lengthened  to 
forty  or  fifly  feet,  as  related  by  Owen.  Kircher 
mentions  a  serpent  forty  palms  in  length  ;  and  such 
a  serpent  is  referred  to  by  Ludolnh,  as  extant  in 
Ethiopia.  Jerome,  in  his  life  of  Hilarion,  denomi- 
nates such  a  serpent,  draco  or  dragon  ;  saying,  that 
they  were  called  boas,  because  they  could  swallow 
(hoves)  beeves,  and  waste  whole  provinces.  Bosman 
says,  entire  men  have  frequently  been  found  in  the 
gullets  of  serpents  on  the  gold  coast ;  but  the  lon^st 
serpent  I  have  read  of,  is  that  mentioned  by  Livy, 
ana  by  Pliny,  which  opposed  the  Roman  army  un- 
der Regulus,  at  the  river  Bagrada  in  Africa.  It 
devoured  several  of  the  soldiers ;  and  so  Iiard  were 
its  scales,  that  they  resisted  darts  and  spears:  at 
len^rth  it  was,  as  it  were,  besieged,  and  the  militaiy 
endnrs  were  employed  against  it,  as  against  a  forti- 
fled  city.  It  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  foot  in 
length.  At  Batavia  was  taken  a  serpent,  which  had 
swallowpd  an  entire  stag  of  a  large  size ;  and  one 
taken  at  Bunda  had,  in  like  manner,  swallowed  a 
no^ro  woman. 

Lcquat,  in  his  Travels,  says,  there  ai-c  8eri>ciit3 
f\(iy  feet  long  in  tlio  island  of  Java.  At  Batavia  thoy 
stiJI  keep  llie  skin  of  one,  which,  though  but  twenty 
feet  in  Icngtli,  is  said  to  have  swallowed  a  young 
maid  whole.  The  serpent  quaka,  or  libuya,  (l)oa,J  is 
unquestionably  the  biggest  of  all  serpents ;  some  oe- 
ing  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  even  thirty  feet  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  man  in  the  middle.  The 
Portuguese  call  it  Kohre  de  kadOf  or  the  roebuck- 
serpent  ;  because  it  will  swallow  a  whole  roebuck  or 
other  deer ;  and  this  is  performed  b)^  sucking  it 
through  the  throat,  which  is  pretty  narrow,  hut  tlie 
Ix'Ily  vastly  big.  Such  a  one  I  saw  near  Paraibo, 
which  was  thirty  feet  long,  and  os  big  as  a  barrel. 
Some  negroes  accidentally  saw  it  swallow  a  roebuck, 
whereupon,  thirteen  musketeers  were  sent  out,  who 
shot  it  and  cut  the  roebuck  out  of  its  belly.  It  is 
not  vxnomous.  This  serpent,  being  a  very  devour- 
ing creature,  greedy  of  prey,  leaps  from  among  the 
hedges  and  woods,  and,  standing  upright  on  its  tail, 
wrestles  both  with  men  and  wild  beasts ;  sonietimes 
it  leaps  from  the  trees  upon  the  traveller,  whom  it 


fiistens  on,  and  beats  the  breath  out  of  his  body  with 
its  tail. 

From  this  account  of  the  boa,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
improbable,  that  John  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he 
describes  a  persecuting  power  under  the  symbol  of  a 
great  red  dragon.  The  dragon  of  ontiquity  was  a 
serpent  of  pr^igious  size,  and  its  most  conspicuous 
color  was  red ;  and  the  apocalyptic  dragon  strikes 
vehemently  with  his  tail ;  m  all  which  particulars  it 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  boa.  ^  And  there  appear- 
ed another  wonder  in  heaven,  and  behold  a  great 
red  dragon,  having  seven*heads  and  ten  horns,  and 
seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.  And  his  tail  drew 
the  thurd  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cost 
theifi  to  the  earth,"  Rev.  xii.  8,  4,  15—17.  The 
number  of  heads  here  given  to  this  creature  is  cer- 
tainly allegorical ;  as  are  also  the  ten  horns,  and  the 
seven  crowns  which  are  attached  to  them.  But  in 
all  these  instances,  says  Paxton,  it  is  presumed  thot 
the  inspired  writer  alludes  either  to  nistorical  facts 
or  naUiral  appearances.  It  is  well  known,  that  there 
is  a  species  of  snake  called  amphisbaena,  or  double- 
headed,  although  one  of  them  is  at  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  and  is  only  apparent.  A  kind  of  serpent,  in- 
deed, is  so  often  found  with  two  heads  growine  from 
one  neckj  that  some  have  fancied  it  might  form  a 
species  ;  but  we  have,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  Admitting,  however, 
that  a  serpent  with  two  heads  is  an  unnatural  pro* 
duction,  for  this  very  reason  ic  might  bo  chosen  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  to  l)e  a  prototype  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic monster. 

The  horns  seem  to  refer  to  the  cerastes  or  homed 
snake,  the  boa  or  proper  dragon  having  no  horn. 
But  this  enormous  creature  has  a  crest  of  bright  yel- 
low, and  a  protuberance  on  his  head,  in  color  like  a 
burning  coal,  which  naturally  enough  suggests  the 
idea  of^a  crown.  The  remaining  particulars  refer  to 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  boa,  or  other  serpents. 
The  tail  of  the  great  red  dragon  "  drew  the  third 
part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 
earth."  The  l)oa  frequently  kills  his  victim  with  a 
stroke  of  Ills  toil.  Stedmon  mentions  an  adventure 
in  his  "^  Expedition  to  Surinam,"  which  fbmishes  a 
very  clear  and  striking  illustration  of  this  part  of  our 
siihjpct.  It  relates  to  one  of  these  large  serpentSi 
which,  though  it  certainly  differs  from  the  red  dra- 
gon of  Asia  and  Africa,  combines  several  particulars 
romircted  with  our  purpose,  lie  had  not  gone  from 
his  boat  above  twenty  yards,  throuffh  mud  and  water, 
when  he  discovered  a  8nake  rolled  up  under  the  fall- 
on  leaves  and  rubbish  of  the  trees ;  and  so  well  cov- 
ered, that  it  was  some  time  before  he  distinctly 
perceived  the  head  of  the  monster,  distant  from  him 
not  above  sixteen  feet,  moving  its  forked  tongue, 
while  ita  eyoH,  i'vom  their  uncommon  brightness,  ap- 
peared to  en»ii  sparks  of  fire.  He  now  fired  ;  but 
missing  the  head,  the  ball  went  through  the  Iwdy, 
when  the  animal  struck  round,  and  with  such  aston- 
ishing force,  as  to  cut  away  all  the  underwood  around 
hun,  with  die  facility  of  a  scythe  mowing  grass,  and 
by  flouncing  his  tail,  caused  the  mud  and  dirt  to  fly 
over  his  head  to  a  considerable  distance.  He  return- 
ed, in  a  sliort  time,  to  the  attack,  and  found  the  snake 
a  little  removed  from  his  former  station,  but  very 
nuiet,  with  liis  head  na  before,  lying  out  among  the 
fallen  leaves,  rotten  boughs,  and  old  moss.  He  fired 
at  him  immediately ;  and  now,  being  but  slightly 
wounded,  he  sent  out  such  a  cloud  of  dust  and  dirt, 
08  our  author  declares  he  never  saw  but  in  a  whirl- 
wind.    At  the  third  fire,  the  Fuake  was  shot  through 
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the  head ;  all  the  nesroea  present  declared  it  to  be  but 
a  young  one,  about  half  grown,  although,  on  meaaur- 
ing,  he  ibund  it  twenty-two  feet  and  aome  inchea, 
and  its  thickneaa  about  that  of  hia  black  boy,  who 
might  be  about  twelve  years  old. 

Theae  circumatancea  account  for  theaweeping  de- 
struction which  the  tail  of  the  apocalyptic  dra^n 
effected  among  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  allegoncal 
incident  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  literal  dragon.  The  only  other  circumstance 
which  requires  explanation  is  thejlood  ofwaUr  eject- 
ed by  the  dragon,  after  he  4iad  failed  in  accomplisk- 
ing  the  destnxction  of  the  woman  and  her  seed.  The 
venom  of  poisonous  serpents  is  commonly  ejected 
by  a  perforation  in  the  fangs,  or  cheek  teeth,  in  the 
act  ot  biting.  We  learn,  however,  from'several  facts, 
that  serpents  have  a  power  of  throwing  out  of  tlieir 
mouth  a  quantity  of  fluid  of  an  injurious  nature. 
Hie  quantity  cast  out  by  the  great  red  dragon,  is  in 
proportion  to  his  immense  size,  and  is  called  a  flood 
or  stream,  which  the  earth,  helping  the  woman, 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive.  Gregory,  the  friend 
of  Ludolph,  says,  in  his  History  of  Ethiopia,  ^  We 
have  in  our  province  a  sort  of  serpent,  as  long  as  the 
arm.  He  is  of  a  flowing  red  color,  but  somewhat 
brownish.  This  anunal  has  an  offensive  breath,  and 
ejects  a  poison  so  venomous  and  stinking,  that  a  man 
or  beast  within  the  reach  of  it,  is  sure  to  perish 
nuickly  by  it,  unless  immediate  assistance  be  given. 
At  Mouree,  a  great  snake  being  half  under  a  heap 
of  stones  and  half  out,  a  man  cut  it  in  two,  at  the 
part  which  was  out  among  the  stones ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  heap  was  removed,  the  reptile,  turning,  made 
up  to  the  man,  and  spit  such  venom  into  his  face,  as 
quite  blinded  him,  and  so  he  continued  some  days, 
but  at  last  recovered  his  sight.*^ 

The  word  dragon  is  sometimes  used  in  ^ripture 
to  designate  the  devil,  (Rev.  xii.yreo.)  probably  on 
account  of  his  great  power,  and  vindictive  cruelty ; 
though  not  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  original  defection  of  mankind. 

DRAGON-WELL,  the,  (Neh.  ii.  13.)  lay  east  of 
Jerusalem. 

DREAM.  The  eastern  people,  and  in  particular 
the  Jews,  greatly  regarded  dreams,  and  applied  for 
their  interpretation  to  those  who  undertook  to  explain 
them,  yfe  see  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  in  the 
history  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  (Gen.  xl.)  and 
Pharaoh  himself,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  also  in- 
stances. God  expressly  forbade  his  people  fix>m  ob- 
serving dreams,  and  from  consulting  explainers  of 
them.  He  condemned  to  death  all  who  pretended 
to  have  prophetic  dreams,  and  to  foretell  events,  even 
though  what  they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  had 
any  tendency  to  promote  idolatry,  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 3. 
But  they  were  nbt  forbidden,  when  they  thought 
they  had  a  significative  dream,  to  address  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Lord,  or  the  high-priest  in  his  ephod,  to 
have  it  explained.  Saul,  before  the  battle  or  Gilboa, 
consulted  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  ^  be- 
cause the  Lord  would  not  answer  him  by  dreams, 
nor  by  prophets,"  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  7.  The  Lord 
frequently  discovered  his  will  in  dreams,  and  enabled 
persons  to  explain  them.  The  Midianites  gave  credit 
to  dreams,  as  appears  from  that  which  a  Midianite 
related  to  his  companion ;  and  from  whoae  interpret- 
ation Gideon  took  a  happy  omen,  Judg.  vii.  13, 15. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  25,  28,  ^.)  exclaims 
against  impostors  who  pretended  to  have  had  dreams, 
and  abused  the  credulinr  of  the  people.  The  prophet 
Joel  (ii.  28.)  promises  from  God,  tnat  in  the  reign  of 


the  Messiah,  the  eflusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be 
so  copious,  that  the  old  men  should  have  prophetic 
dreams,  and  the  young  men  should  receive  visions. 
The  word  si|;nifies,  likewise,  those  vain  images  be- 
held in  imagination  while  we  sleep,  which  have  no 
relation  to  prophecy.  Job  xx.  8 ;  Isa.  xxix.  7.  (See 
also  Eccl.  V.  3,  7.) 

Dreams  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
visions :  the  former  occurred  during  sleep,  and,  there- 
fore, were  liable  to  much  ambi^ity  and  uncertainty ; 
the  latter,  when  the  person,  bemg  awake,  retains  pos- 
session of  his  natural  powers  and  faculties.    God 
spake  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream — but  to  Abraham  by 
vision.    Jacob  saw  in  a  dream  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing certain  efiects  on  his  cattle ;  and  Grod  told 
Laban,  in  a  dream,  not  to  injure  Jacob.    Now,  in 
these  and  other  instances  of  dreams,  the  subjects 
dreamed  of  appear  to  be  the  very  matters  which  bad 
occupied  the  minds  of  these  persons  while  awake; 
and,  when  asleep,  Providence  overruled,  or  improved 
their  natural  cogitations,  to  answer  particular  pur- 
poses. I  But  in  the  case  of  visions,  the  thing  seen 
was  unexpected ;  the  mind  was  not  prepared  for  it, 
nor  could  it  previously  have  imagmea  what  wos 
about  to  occur.    But  to  fix  the  distinction  between 
visions  and  dreams,  we  do  not  recollect  more  appro- 
priate instances  than  those  furnished  by  the  book  of 
Job.     The  vision  is  thus  described,  chap.  iv.  12. 
<'Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me, stole  upon 
me,  and  mine  ear  received  a  uttle  thereof."    "lu 
thoughts  from,  of,  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  man,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trem- 
bling, which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.    Then  a 
spirit  passed  before  my  face,  the  hair  of  my  flesh 
stood  up :  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof;  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes,  thers 
was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice,"  &c.    That  is,  his 
senses  were  in  exercise,  but  the  image  was  too  fine, 
too  aerial,  for  his  complete  discernment  of  it ;  his 
bodily  organs  were  not  defective,  but  the  siibiect 
surpassed  their  powers ; — probably  the  prophets  had 
additional  or  superior  powers  bestowed  on  ihem, 
when  they  were  enablea  to  behold  visions.    Now,  a 
dream  is  described  fchap.  xxxiii.  15.]  as  happening 
"  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  m  slumberings 
upon  the  bed."    Perhaps  it  is  neither  easy  nor  neces- 
sary to  distinguish,  always,  when  the  word  drtam  \f 
used,  whether  it  may  not  denote  a  vision ;  but  it 
should  seem  likely  that  when  the  agency  of  an  angel 
is  mentioned,  that  then  more  than  a  mere  dream  is 
implied ;  as,  to  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxxi.  11.)  and  to  Joseph, 
Matthew  i.  20 ;  ii.  13, 19.  ^ 

DREAMER  is  used  as  a  word  of  reproach ;  of 
Joseph  by  his  brethren,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19.)  and  of 
Shemaiah,  Jer.  xxix.  24.  (See  chap.  xxvu.  9,  and 
Jude  8.    See  also  Isa.  Ivi.  10.) 

DRESSES,  or  Garments.  The  Hebrews  wore  a 
coat,  or  waistcoat,  timic,  called  /un3,  ehtUmdk ;  and  a 
cloak,  called  S^pr,  mtU.  The  coat  was  tlieir  under 
garment,  next  the  skin,  and  the  cloak  their  upper 
one.  These  two  garments  made  what  Scripture 
calls  a  change  of  raiment,  (2  Kings  v.  15, 22.)  such  as 
those  which  Naaman  breught  as  presents  to  Elisba. 
The  coat  was  commonly  of  linen ;  and  the  cloak  of 
stuff,  or  woollen ;  and  as  this  was  only  a  great  piece 
of  stuff,  not  cut,  there  were  often  many  made,  each 
of  a  amgle  piece,  of  which  they  used  to  make  pres- 
ents, nrhe  mefi  was,  properly,  not  a  daaky  but  a  long 
and  wide  robe  or  tumc,  without  sleeves.  R.]  The 
Hebrews  never  changed  the  fashion  of  their  clothes, 
that  we  know  of;  but  they  dressed  afler  the  manner 
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of  the  coimtiy  in  which  they  dwelt  A  white  color, 
or  a  purple,  was  in  the  most  esteem  among  them. 
Solomon  advises  him  who  would  live  agreeably, 
(Eccl.  ix.  8.)  to  let  his  garments  be  always  white ; 
and  Josephus  observes  of  this  prince,  that,  being  the 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  of  kings,  he  was  com- 
monly clothed  in  bright  and  white  garments.  Angels 
generaUy  appeared  m  white ;  and  in  our  Saviour's 
transfiguradon,  his  clothes  appeared  as  white  as 
snow. 

It  is  well  known  that  Chrisdans  newly  baptized, 
immediately  after  the  rite,  put  on  white  garments, 
anciently,  as  symbolical  of  a  new  life,  to  be  devoted 
to  holiness  and  piety.  These  garments  thev  wore  at 
lea^t  a  week  publicly.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Reve- 
lation of  those  who  had  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white ;  and  of  tiiose  who  should  walk 
whh  the  Lamb,  in  white,  being  worthy ;  and  of  being 
clothed  in  white  raiment,  as  a  mark  of  having  over- 
come the  world.  This  token  of  joy  and  gratulation 
\VBB  familiar  at  the  time ;  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  is 
so  stilL  Most  virgins,  when  newly  married,  wear 
white ;  and  that  is  thought  becoming  in  them  which, 
in  a  widow  who  re-married,  would  be  deemed 
aflTectadon. 

Mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  a  coat  of  many 
colors,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3.)  with  which  Joseph  was 
clothed ;  as  also  Taroar,  daughter  of  David ;  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18.)  but  interpreters  are  divided  about  die  signi- 
ficadon  of  this  word.  Some  translate  it  by  a  long 
gown,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  to/am,  and  this  is  the 
more  probable  sense  ;  others,  by  a  gown  striped  with 
several  colors;  and  others  by  a  gown  with  large 
sleeves.  The  Arabians  wear  very  wide  sleeves  to 
their  coats,  having  a  veiy  large  opening  at  the  end, 
which  hangs  sometimes  down  to  ttie  ground ;  but  at 
the  shoulder  they  are  much  narrower. 

Some  coats  were  without  seams,  woveil  in  a  loom, 
and  had  no  openings,  either  at  the  breast,  or  on  the 
sides ;  but  only  at  Uie  top,  to  let  the  head  through. 
Such,  probably,  were  the  coats  of  the  priests,  (Exod. 
xxviii.  32.)  and  that  of  our  Lord,  (John  xix.  23.) 
which  the  soldiers  would  not  divide,  but  chose  rather 
to  cast  lots  for.  The  women  fonnerly  made  the 
stuffs  and  cloth,  not  only  for  their  own  clothes, 
but  also  for  their  husbands  and  children,  Prov. 
xxxi.  13. 

Moses  informs  us  (Deut.  viii.  4.)  that  the  cloUics 
worn  hv  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  did  not  wear 
out.  **  Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither 
did  thy  foot  swell  these  forty  years."  Justin  Martyr, 
and  some  interpreters,  following  the  rabbins,  take 
these  words  literally,  and  think  that  not  only  the 
clothes  of  the  Israelites  did  not  grow  old,  or  wear 
out,  but  also  that  those  of  the  children  grew  with 
them,  and  constandy  fitted  them  at  every  age !  But 
otiiers  think,  with  much  greater  probability,  that 
Moses  intended  only  that  G<Ki  so  effectually  provided 
them  with  necessaries,  that  they  did  not  want  clothes, 
nor  had  been  forced  to  wear  old  or  ragged  clothes 
in  all  dieir  journey. 

To  distinguish  the  Israelites  from  other  people,  the 
Lord  commanded  them  to  wear  tufls,  or  fringes,  at 
the  four  comers  of  their  upper  garments,  of  a  blue 
color,  and  a  border  of  galoon  on  the  edses.  Numb. 
XV.  38 ;  Deut.  xxiL  12.  From  Matt.  ix.  20,  we  see 
that  our  Saviour  wore  these  fringes ;  for  the  woman 
who  had  the  issue  of  blood,  promised  herself  a  cure, 
if  she  did  but  touch  the  hem,  that  is,  the  fringe,  of  his 
garmenL  The  Pharisees,  still  fbrther  to  distinguish 
Uiemselves,  wore  these  borders,  or  fringes,  longer 


than  others,  MatL  xxiii.  5.  Jerome  adds,  that  to  make 
a  show  of  greater  austerity,  they  fiistened  thorns  to 
them,  that  when  they  struck  against  their  naked  legs, 
they  might  be  reminded  of  the  law  of  God. 

The  garments  of  moumins  among  the  Hebrews 
weret  sack-cloth  and  hair-clotn ;  and  Uieir  color  dark 
brown,  or  black.  As  the  prophets  were  penitents  by 
profession,  their  common  clothing  was  mourning. 
Widows,  also,  dressed  themselves  much  the  same. 
Judith  fasted  every  day,  except  on  festival  days,  and 
the  sabbath  da^,  and  wore  a  hair-doth  next  her 
skin,  Judith  viu.  6.  The  prophet  Elias,  (2  Kings  i. 
7, 8.)  and  John  the  Baptist,  (Matt.  iii.  4.^  were  clothed 
in  skins  or  coarse  stu^  and  wore  giroles  of  leather. 
Paul  says,  (Heb.  xi.  37.)  that  the  prophets  wore 
(mdiUes)  sheep-skins,  or  goat-skins.  The  false  proph- 
ets put  on  habits  of  mourning  and  penitence,  the 
better  to  deceive  the  people,  Zech.  xiii.  4. 

It  is  well  known  that  red-colored  garments  were 
the  usual  dresses  worn  by  the  frantic  Bacchantes.  It 
is  not,  then,  without  a  specific  object,  that  the  writer 
of  the  Revelation  describes  the  woman — ^the  prosti- 
tute— (he  mother  ofhariotSf  as  ^  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  color,  and  decked  with  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  and  pearls — having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand 
— and  drunken  with  the  bioodof  the  saints,  and  of  the 
martyrs,"  chap.  xtii.  His  original  readers  woukl 
sufficiendy  understand  what  power  it  was  which  the 
merchants  of  the  earth  lamented,  as  no  longer  pur- 
chasing her  luxuries. 

Presents  of  dresses  are  alluded  to  very  fte- 
Guentiy  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  and  in 
tne  earliest  times.  When  Joseph  gave  to  each  of  hia 
brethren  a  change  of  raiment,  ana  to  Beniamin  ^ve 
changes,  it  is  mentioned  without  particular  notice, 
and  as  a  customanr  incident.  Gen.  xlv.  22.  Naaman 
gave  to  Gehazi,  from  among  the  presents  intended 
for  Elisha,  who  declined  accepting  any,  two  changes 
of  raiment ;  and  even  Solomon  received  raiment  as 
presents,  2  Chron.  ix.  24.  This  custom  is  stiO  main- 
tained in  the  East,  and  is  mentioned  by  most  travel- 
lers. The  foUowinf^  extract  from  De  la  Motre^e, 
notices,  as  a  peculiarity,  that  the  grand  seignior 
gives  lus  garment  of  honor  before  the  wearer  is  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence ;  while  the  vizier  gives  his 
honorary  dresses  qfter  the  uresentationk  This  will, 
perhaps,  applv  to  the  parable  of  the  wedding  gar- 
ment, and  to  tJie  behavior  of  the  king,  who  expected 
to  have  fbund  all  his  guests  clad  in  robes  of  honor, 
(Matt  xxii.  11.)  as  also  to  Zech.  iii.  where  Joshua, 
being  introduced  to  ihe  angd  qfthe  Lordj  stood  before 
the  angel  with  filthy  garments ;  who  ordered  a  hand- 
some robe  to  be  given  to  him.  Jonathan  divested 
himself  of  his  rol^,  and  his  upper  garment,  even  to 
his  sword,  his  bow,  and  his  girdle — pardy  intending 
David  the  greater  honor,  as  having  been  apparel 
worn  by  himself;  but  principally,  as  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, throuri)  haste  and  speed,  he  being  impa- 
tient of  honoring  David,  and  covenanting  for  liia 
affection.  Jonathan  would  not  stay  to  iend  for  rai- 
ment, but  instandy  gave  David  his  own.  The  idea 
of  honor  connected  with  the  eaffetan^  appears  also  in 
the  prodigars  father,—''  hrtng  forth  Ae  best  robeJ* 
We  find  the  liberality  in  this  kind  of  gifb  was  con- 
siderable.—Ezra  ii.  69,  **  The  chief  of  the  fathers 
gave  one  hundred  priests'  garments."  Neh.  viL  70. 
^  The  Tirshatha  gave  i^ye  hundred  and  thirty  priests' 
garments.**— This  wotdd  appear  sufficiendy  suigular 
among  us ;  but  in  the  East,  where  to  give  is  to  oon- 
or,  the  gift  of  garments,  or  of  any  other  usable  com- 
modities, is  in  perfect  compliance  with  establislied 
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sentiments  and  customs.  *^The  vizier  entered  at 
another  door,  and  their  excellencies  rose  to  salute 
him  after  their  manner,  which  was  returned  by  a 
little  inclining  of  the  head ;  after  which  he  sat  down 
on  the  CORNER  of  hi8  Bf^fOj  which  18  the  most  honorable 
place ;  then  his  chancellor,  his  kiahia,  and  the  chi- 
aouz  bariiaw,  came  and  stood  before  him,  till  coffee 
was  brought  in ;  after  which  M.  de  Chateauneuf 
presented  M.  de  Ferriol  to  him,  as  his  successor,  who 
delivered  him  the  king  his  roaster's  letters,  compli- 
menting him  as  ftom  his  majesty  and  himself,  to 
which  Che  vizier  answered  veiy  obhginglv ;  then  thev 
gave  two  dishes  of  coffee  to  meir  excellencies,  with 
sweetmeats,  and  afterwards  the  perfumes  and  sher- 
bet ;  then  they  clothed  them  with  caffetans  of  a 
silver  brocade^  with  large  silk  flowers ;  and  to  those 
that  were  admitted  into  the  apartments  with  them 
they  gave  others  of  brocade,  almost  all  silk,  except 
some  slight  gold  or  silver  flowers ;  according  to  the 
custom  usually  observed  towards  all  foreign  minis- 
ters." (De  la  Motraye's  Travels,  page  199.)  *^Cqffe- 
tans  are  long  vests  of  gold  or  silver  brocade,  flowered 
with  silk  ;  which  the  grand  seignior,  and  the  vizier, 
present  to  those  to  whom  they  give  audience ;  the 
grand  seignior,  before^  and  the  vizier  f\fUr^  audi- 
ence."   Idtm, 

Very  few  English  readers,  however,  are  sufficient- 
ly aware  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  donation 
of  robes  of  honor  in  the  East.  They  mark  the  de- 
gree of  estimation  in  which  the  party  bestowing  them 
holds  the  party  receiving  them ;  and  sometimes  the 
conferring  or  withholding  of  them  leads  to  very  seri- 
ous negotiation,  and  misunderstandings. 

For  some  remarks  on,  and  descriptions  ofj  the 
dresses  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  Solomon's 
Song,  sec  the  article  Canticles.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
devoted  much  labor  in  attempts  to  elucidate  several 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  articles  of  dress  are 
spoken  of;  but  as  his  speculations  do  not  admit  of 
aoridgment,  we  can  only  tlius  refer  to  them. 

To  DRINK.  This  phrase  is  used  sometimes 
properly,  sometimes  figuratively.  Its  proper  sense 
needs  no  explanation.  The  wise  man  exhorts  his 
disciple  (Prov.  v.  lf>.]  to  "drink  water  out  of  Ins  own 
cistern  ;"  to  content  nimself  with  the  lawful  pleasures 
of  marriage,  without  wandering  in  his  affections.  To 
eat  and  drink  is  used  in  Ecclesiastes  v.  18,  to  signify 
people's  enjoying  themselves ;  and  in  the  gospel  for 
living  in  a  common  and  ordinary  manner,  Matt.  xi. 
18.  The  apostles  say,  they  ate  and  drank  with 
Christ  after  his  resurrection  ;  that  is,  they  conversed, 
and  lived  in  their  usual  manner,  freely,  with  him, 
Acts  X.  41.  Jeremiah  (ii.  18 J^  reproaches  the  Jews 
with  having  had  recourse  to  Egypt  for  muddy  water 
to  drink,  and  to  Assyria,  to  drink  the  water  of  their 
river ;  that  is,  the  water  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  meaning,  soliciting  the  assistance  of  those 
people.  To  driwc  blood,  signifies  to  be  satiated  with 
slaughter,  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Our  Lord  commands  us 
to  drink  his  blood  and  to  eat  his  flesh :  (John  vi.)  we 
eat  and  drink  both  figuratively,  in  the  eucharist.  To 
drink  water  by  measure,  fEzek.  iv.  11.)  and  to  buy 
water  to  drink,  (Lam.  v.  4.)  denote  exn*enie  scarcity 
and  desolation.  On  fast  days  the  Jews  abstained 
iVom  drinking  during  the  whole  day,  believing  it  to 
be  equally  of  the  essence  of  a  fast,  to  sufier  thirst  as 
to  suffer  nunger. 

DROMEDARY,  a  species  of  smaller  camel,  hav- 
ing on  their  backs  a  kind  of  natural  saddle,  com- 
posed of  two  great  hunches.    Persons  of  quality  in 


the  East  generally  use  dromedaries  for  speed ;  and 
we  are  assured  that  some  of  them  can  travel  a  hun- 
dred miles  a  day.  The  animal  is  governed  by  a 
bridle,  which,  being  usually  fastened  to  a  ring  fixed 
in  the  nose,  may  very  well  illustrate  the  expression, 
f2  Kings  xix.  28,)  of  putting  a  hook  into  the  nose  of 
Sennacherib,  ana  may  be  further  applicable  to  his 
SAvift  retreat.  Isaiah  (Ix.  6.)  calls  this  creature,  as 
Bochart  believes,  biccufvth,  Bickra^  the  feminine  of 
bicher,  is  taken  for  a  dromedar}',  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  by 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Bonaparte, 
when  commanding  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
formed  a  military  corps  mounted  on  dromedaries. 
See  further  under  Camel. 

DRUM  A,  Gideon's  concubine,  and  mother  of 
Abimelecb,  Judg.  viii.31. 

DRUNK,  DRUNKENNESS,  a  well  known  and 
debasing  indisposition,  produced  by  excessive  drink- 
ing. Tlie  first  instance  of  intoxication  on  record  is 
that  of  Noah,  (Gen.  ix.  21.)  who  was  probably  igno- 
rant of  the  effects  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  sin  of  drunkenness  is  most  expressly  condemned 
in  the  Scriptures,  Rom.  xiii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9, 10 ; 
Eph.  V.  18 ;  1  Tliess.  v.  7,  8.  Men  are  sometimes 
represented  as  drunk  with  son'ow,  with  afllictions, 
and  with  the  wine  of  God's  wrath,  Isa.  Ixiii.  6 ;  Jer. 
Ii.  57 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  33.  Persons  under  the  influence 
of  superstition,  idolatry,  and  delusion,  are  said  to  be 
drank,  because  they  make  no  use  of  their  natural 
reason,  Isa.  xxviii.  7 ;  Rev.  xvii.  2.  Drunkenness 
sometimes  denotes  abundance,  satiety,  Deut.  xxxii. 
42 ;  Isa.  xlix.  26.  To  "  add  drunkenness  to  thirst," 
(Deut  xxix.  19.)  is  to  add  one  sin  to  another,  i.  e.  not 
only  pine  in  secret  after  idol-worship,  but  openly 
practise  it.  (See  Stuart's  Heb.  Chrest  on  this  passage.] 

DRUSILLA,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  and  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa  and  of 
Bemice,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  infamous  for 
her  licentiousness.  She  was  first  espoused  to 
Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena, 
on  condition  of  his  embracing  the  Jewish  religion ; 
but  as  he  afterwards  refused  to  be  circumcised,  Dru- 
silla  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  brother  to  Aazus, 
king  of  Emessa.  When  Felix  came  as  governor  of 
Judea,  he  persuaded  her  to  abandon  her  husband 
and  her  religion,  and  become  his  wife.  Paul  bore 
testimony  before  them  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  Acts  xxiv.  24.  (See  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9. 1 ; 
XX.  7. 1,  2.)    *R. 

DUKE.  This  word,  being  a  title  of  honor  in  use 
in  Great  Britain,  and  signifying  a  higher  order  of 
nobility,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  reader,  who,  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  15 — 43,  finds  a  long  list  of  dukes  of  Edom : 
but  the  word  duke,  from  the  Latin  rfur,  merely  sig- 
nifies a  leader  or  chief,  and  the  word  chief  ought 
rather  to  have  been  preferred  in  our  translation.  (See 
1  Chron.  i.  51.) 

DULCIMER,  (Dan.  iii.  5, 10.)  an  instrument  of 
music,  as  is  usually  thought ;  but  the  original  word, 
which  is  Greek,  (fli7''f«^»''«.  symphony,]  renders  it 
doubtful  whether  it  really  mean  a  musical  instrument, 
or  a  musical  strain,  chorus,  or  accompaniment  of 
many  voices,  or  instruments,  in  concert  and  harmony. 
It  is  difiicult  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  this 
Greek  word  into  the  Chaldee  language,  unless  we 
suppose  that  some  musicians  from  Greece,  or  from 
western  Asia,  hod  been  taken  capdve  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  his  victories  over  the  cities  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  that  these  introduced  certain 
of  their  own  terms  of  art  among  the  king's  band  of 
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iniisic ;  as  we  now  use  much  of  the  language  of  Ita- 
ly in  our  musical  entertainments. 

[The  rabbins  describe  the  gumponya  of  Daniel  as 
a  sort  of  bagpipe,  composed  of  two  pipes  connected 
with  a  leathern  sack,  and  of  a  harsh,  screaming  sound* 
Even  at  the  present  day,  the  common  pipe,  or  shalm 
of  the  common  people,  (nearly  resembling  the  haut- 
boy,) is  in  Italy  called  zampogna,  and  in  Asia  Minor 
samiofnyiu  The  dulcimer,  oy  which  the  Hebrew  is 
improperly  rendered  in  the  English  version,  is  an 
instrument  of  a  triangular  form,  strung  with  about 
fiAy  wires,  and  struck  with  an  iron  key,  while  lyin^ 
on  a  table  before  the  performer.  It  is  confined 
mostly  to  puppet  shows  and  itinerant  musicians.    R. 

I.  DUMAll,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv^.  52. 

II.  DUMAH,  a  tnbe  and  country  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  in  Arabia,  Gen.  xxv.  14;  Isa.  xxi.  11.  This  is 
doubtless  the  same  which  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Duma  the  stony,  (he  Syrian  Duma,  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  desert,  with  a 
fortress.  (See  Gesenius  Lex.  neb.  Man.  Lat.  Nie- 
buhr's  Arabia,  p.  344.)    *R. 

DUMB.  (1.)  One  unable  to  speak  by  reason  of 
natural  infirmity,  Exod.  iv.  11.  (2.|  One  unable 
to  speak  by  reason  of  want  of  knowledge  what  to 
say,  or  how  to  say  it ;  what  proper  mode  of  address 
to  use,  or  what  reasons  to  alie^  on  his  own  behalf, 
Prov.  xxxi.  8.  (3.)  One  unwilhng  to  speak,  Ps.  xxxix. 
9.  We  have  a  remaikable  instance  of  this  venerat- 
ing dumbness,  or  silence,  in  the  case  of  Aaron,  (Lev. 
X.3.)  after  Nadab  and  Abihu,  his  sons,  were  con- 
sumed by  fire.  ^ Aaron  held  his  peace;"  did  not 
exclaim  against  the  justice  of  God,  but  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  the  divine  procedure,  and  humbly  acquiesced 
in  it. 

DUNG.  The  directions  given  to  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel,  (chap.  iv.  12 — 16.)  have  been  much  misunder- 
stood, ana  have  also  given  occasion  for  many  imper- 
tinent remarks.  In  the  following  observations,  the 
disingenuousness  of  Voltaire  on  this  subject  is  set  in 
a  just  light : — 

"  Monsieur  Voltaire  seems  to  be  extremely  scan- 
dalized at  this  circumstance,  for  he  has  repeated  the 
objection  over  and  over  again  in  his  writmgs.  He 
supposes  somewhere  that  den^gthe  providence  of 
GoQ  is  extreme  impiety ;  yet  m  other  places  he  sup- 
poses tlie  prophetic  intimation  to  Ezekiel,  that  he 
i«!iou1d  prei>are  Ills  bread  with  human  dung,  as  ex- 
pressive of  tlie  hardships  Israel  were  about  to  under- 
go, could  not  come  from  Gcd,  being  incompatible 
with  his  majesty:  God,  then,  it  naturally  follows, 
never  did  reduce  by  bis  providence  any  poor  mortals 
into  such  a  state,  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  human  dung 
in  preparing  their  bread;  never  could  do  it.  But 
those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  calamities  of  hu- 
man life  will  not  be  so'' positive  on  this  point,  as  this 
lively  Frenchman.  To  make  the  objection  as  strong 
as  possible,  by  raising  the  disgust  of  the  elegant  part 
of  the  world  to  the  greatest  height,  he,  with  his  usu- 
al ingenuousness,  supposes  that  the  dung  was  to  be 
enteii  with  the  breaa  prepared  after  tliis  manner, 
>vhich  woukl  form  an  admirable  confection,  Comme 
H  ii^tst  point  d^usaf^e  de  manger  des  telles  confitures 
sur  son  /NUii,  la  pluspart  des  hommee  trouvent  ces  com- 
mandemens  indignes  de  la  McyesU  Divine.  (La  Raison 
)ar  Alphabet,  Art.  Ezekiel.)  The  eating  bread  baked 
ly  being  covered  up  under  such  embers,  would  most 
certainly  be  great  misery,  though  the  ashes  were 
swept  and  blown  oft*  with  care ;  but  they  could 
lioraly  be  said  to  eat  a  composition  of  bread  and 
human  excrements.    With  the  same  kind  of  liberty, 
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he  tells  us  that  cow-dung  is  sometimes  eaten  through 
all  desert  Arabia,  (Lettre  du  ^adudeur  du  Cantique 
des  Cantioues,)  which  is  only  true  as  explained  to 
mean  notning  more  than  that  their  bread  is,  not  un- 
fii^queutly,  iMiked  under  the  embers  of  cow-dung : 
but,  is  eating  bread  so  baked  eating  cow-dung?'' 
(Harmer,  Observations.) 

As  every  reader  may  not  be  acquainted  with  ilie 
ordinary  usages  of  the  East,  a  few  remarks  may  sug* 
gest  the  value  of  fire,  i.  e.  fiiel ;  which  in  all  ports 
of  Asia  is  considerable,  and  in  some  districts  exces- 
sive, while  they  will  tend  to  set  the  passages  in  the 
prophet  in  its  true  light. 

"In  Arabia,"  says  Niebuhr,  (vol.  i.  p.  91.)  "the 
dung  of  asses  and  camels  is  chiefiy  used  for  fuel,  be- 
cause these  two  species  are  the  most  numerous  and 
common.  Little  girls  go  about,  gathering  the  dung  in 
the  streets  and  upon  the  highways;  they  mix  it 
with  cut  straw;  and  of  this  mixture  make  cakes, 
which  they  place  along  the  walls,  or  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  some  neighboring  eminence,  to  dry  them 
in  the  sun.''  But  this  is  cleanliness  itself  compared 
with  the  accounts  of  Toumefort,  (vol.  iii.  p.  137.)  who 
reports  of  Georgia, — "  where  our  tents  were  pitched, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Persia  [we  could  see]  a  great  many  pretty  considera- 
ble villages ;  but  all  this  fine  country  yields  not  one 
single  tree,  and  they  are  forced  to  burn  cows'  dung. 
Oxen  are  very  common  here,  and  they  breed  them 
OS  well ybr  Vieir  dung  as  for  their  flesh."  Speaking 
of  Erzeroum,  he  says,  (page  95.)  "  Besides  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  wintere,  what  makes  Erzeroum  very  un- 
pleasant, is,  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  wood; 
nothing  but  pine  wood  is  known  there,  and  that  thev 
fetch  two  or  tiiree  days'  journey  from  the  town :  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  quite  naked — ^y  ou  see  neither 
tree  nor  bush ;  and  their  common  fuel  is  cows'  dung, 
which  they  make  into  turfs ;  but  they  are  not  com- 
parable to  those  our  tanners  use  at  Paris ;  much  less 
to  those  prepared  in  Provence  of  the  husks  of  the 
olive.  I  don't  doubt  better  fuel  might  be  found,  for 
the  country  is  not  wanting  in  minerals ;  but  the  peo- 
ple are  used  to  their  cow-dung,  and  will  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  dig  for  it.  'TIS  almost  in- 
conceivable what  a  horrid  perfume  this  dunff  makes 
in  the  houses,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but 
fox-holes,  especially  the  country  houses ;  every  thing 
they  eat  has  a  stench  of  this  vapor ;  their  cream 
would  be  admirable  but  for  this  pulvUis;  and  one 
might  eat  very  well  among  them,  if  thev  had  wood 
for  the  dressing  their  butchere'  meat,  which  is  very 
good." 

We  find,  then,  that  the  use  of  such  fuel  is  the  or- 
dinal custom  of  the  country ;  and  that  not  only,  or 
chiedy,  those  who  are  outcasts  from  society,  or  usfi 
"  steeped  in  poverty  to  tlie  very  lips,"  use  this  dis- 
gusting kind  of  fuel,  but  also  the  general  level  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  a  city  of  considerable  note  and  mag- 
nitude. Le  Bruyn  is  still  more  particular :  he  says, 
(p.  228.)  "Wood  is  very  dear  in  this  country,  and  is 
sold  by  weight ;  they  give  you  but  twelve  pounds  of 
it  for  four  pence  or  five  pence,  and  the  same  it  is 
with  regard  to  coals.  Whence  it  is  they  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  turf,  made  of  camels'  dung,  cow-dung, 
sheep's  dung,  horse-dung,  and  ass-dung.  The  chief 
Armenians  of  Julfa  do  so  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  else 
the  fire  would  cost  more  than  the  victuals ;  whereas 
they  give  but  thirty  pence  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  two  hundred  .and  thir^,  pound  weight  of 
this  turf*.  They  use  it  more  particularly  for  heating 
of  ovens,  in  which  they  bake  most  of  their  meats  in 
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liiifi  countryp  without  trouble,  and  at  a  Btnall  expense. 
They  even  apply  human  dung  in  this  way." . .  This 
was  in  Persia  also. 

These  extracts  from  Toumefort  and  Le  Bruyn, 
who  are  describing  much  the  same  country,  deserve 
our  marked  attention,  as  likely  to  illustrate  the  histo- 
ry of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Le  Bruyn  assures  us 
that  human  dung  is  used  to  heat  ovens  for  the  piu*- 
pose  of  baking  food,  (consequently  Mr.  Uarmer  mis- 
takes, when  he  says,  ^  no  nation  made  use  of  that 
horrid  kind  of  fueV)  and  against  this  Ezekiel  remon- 
strates and  petitions,  till  he  procures  leave  to  use  a 
fuel,  which,  though  bad  enough,  is  not  quite  so  bad. 
Does  the  prophet's  solicitation  for  his  personal  relief 
from  that  defilement,  imply  bis  hope  of  the  same  al- 
leviation, in  respect  to  those  whom  he  typified  ?  i.  e. 
the  Jewish  people.  It  may  also  be  asked,  whether 
the  custom,  mentioned  by  Le  Bruyn,  may  not  tend 
to  determine  in  what  country  the  prophet  resided  at 
this  time  ? — It  is  clear,  he  remarks,  that  he  did  not 
live  constantly  at  Babylon,  though  involved  in  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  and  if  he  were  carried  to,  and 
stationed  on,  the  confines  of  Persia,  near  to  Georgia, 
then,  possibly,  in  this  very  neighborhood,  he  re- 
ceived the  command  which  has  been  so  unjustly 
commented  on  by  Voltaire ;  which  appears  so  very 
unintelligible,  or  so  very  wretched  to  us ;  but  which 
would  excite  no  astonishment  in  the  country  where 
it  was  given.  Perhaps  Ezekiel,  or  his  fellow  Jews, 
unaccustomed  to  this  usage,  were  the  only  persons 
likely  to  be  scandalized  at  it  Let  this  consideration 
have  its  due  force. 

DUNGHILL.  We  are  informed  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  Syrians  were  affected  with  a  particular  dis- 
ease characterized  by  violent  pains  of  the  bones,  ul- 
cerations over  the  whole  body,  swelling  of  the  feet 
and  abdomen,  and  wasting  of  the  liver.  This  mala- 
dy was  in  general  referred  to  the  anger  of  the  gods ; 
but  was  supposed  to  be  more  especially  inflicted  by 
the  Syrian  goddess,  on  those  who  had  eaten  some 
kinds  offish  deemed  sacred  to  her.  In  order  to  ap- 
pease the  offended  divinity,  the  persons  afifected  by 
this  disorder  were  taught  by  the  priests  to  put  on 
sackcloth,  or  old  tattered  garments,  and  to  sit  on  a 
dunghill ;  or  to  roll  themselves  naked  in  the  dirt  as  a 
sign  of  humiliation  and  contrition  for  their  offence. 
(Menander  apud  Porphyrium;  PluL  dc  Supersti- 
tione ;  Persius,  Sat.  v. ;  Martial,  Epigr.  iv.  4.)  This 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Job's  conduct  under  his 
affliction,  and  that  of  other  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  rolling  themselves  in  tlie  dust,  &;c. 

DuRA,  a  great  plain  near  Babylon,  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar erected  a  colossal  image  of  gold  to  be 
worshipped,  Dan.  iii.  1.    See  Babylon. 

DUST.  The  Hebrews,  when  mourning,  strewed 
dust  or  ashes  on  their  heads,  (Josh.  vii.  6.)  and  in 
their  afflictions  sat  in  the  dust ;  or  threw  themselves 
with  their  faces  on  the  ground,  Isa.  xlvii.  1. 

Our  Saviour  commanded  his  apostles  to  shake  the 
dust  from  off  their  feet  against  those  who  would  not 
hearken  to  them,  nor  receive  them ;  to  show  that 
they  desired  to  have  no  intercourse  with  tliem,  and 
that  they  gave  them  up  to  their  blindness,  misery, 
and  hardness  of  heart,  Matt.  x.  14 ;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Luke 
ix.  5. 

Rain  of  dust.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  24.  God  threatens 
to  punish  Israel  severely,  by  a  rain  of  dust.  It 
may  be  of  use  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  such  a  kind  of  rain ;  and  in  this  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  may  aasist.  «  Sometimes  the  wind 
blows  very  high  in  those  hot  and  dry  seasons  [in  In- 


dia]— ^raising  up  into  the  air,  to  a  very  great  height, 
thick  clouds  of  dust  and  sand. . . .  These  dry  showers 
most  grievously  annoy  all  those  among  whom  they 
fall ;  enough  to  smite  them  all  with  a  present  blind- 
ness ;  filling  their  eyes,  ears,  and  nostnls ;  and  their 
mouths  are  not  free,  if  they  be  not  also  well  guard- 
ed ;  searching  every  place,  as  well  within  as  without 
our  tents  or  houses ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  little  key- 
hole of  any  trunk,  or  cabinet,  if  it  be  not  covered, 
but  receives  some  of  that  dust  into  it ;  the  dust  forced 
to  find  a  lodging  any  where,  every  where,  being 
so  driven  and  forced  as  it  is  by  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  wind."  (Sir  T.  Roe's  Embassy,  p.  373.)  To 
the  same  purpose  speaks  Herbert:  (p.  167.)  ^Aiid 
now  the  danger  Lb  past,  let  me  tell  you,  most  part  of 
the  last  night  we  crossed  over  an  inhospitable^,  sandy 
desert,  where  here  and  there  we  beheld  the  eround 
covered  with  a  loose  flying  sand,  which,  by  the  Airy  of 
the  winter  weather,  is  accumulated  into  such  heaps 
OS,  upon  any  great  wind,  the  track  is  lost ;  and  passen- 
gers (too  ofl)  overwhelmed  and  stifled :  yea  camels, 
horses,  mules,  and  other  beasts,  though  strong,  swif%, 
and  steady  in  their  going,  are  not  able  to  sTiifl  for 
themselves,  but  perish  without  recovery ;  those  roll- 
ing sands,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  move  and 
remove  more  like  sea  than  land,  and  render  the  way 
very  dreadful  to  passengers.  Indeed,  in  this  place 
I  tliought  that  curse  fumlled,  where  the  Lord,  by 
Moses,  threatens  instead  of  rain  to  give  them  showers 
of  dust," 

These  instances  are  in  Persia ;  but  such  storms 
might  be  known  to  the  Israelites ;  as,  no  doubt,  they 
occur  also  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  east  of 
Judea:  and  to  this  agrees  Toumefort,  who  says, 
^  At  Ghetsci  there  arose  a  tempest  of  sand ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  happens  sometimes  in  •^rofrui,  and 
in  Egypt;  especially  in  the  spring.  It  was  raised  by 
a  very  hot  south  wind,  which  drove  so  much  sand, 
that  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Kervanseray  was  half 
stopped  up  witli  it ;  and  the  way  could  not  be  found, 
being  covered  over,  above  a  foot  deep ;  the  sand  ly- 
ing on  all  hands.  This  sand  was  extremely  fine,  and 
salt,  and  was  very  troublesome  to  our  eyes,  even  iu 
the  Kervanseray,  where  all  our  baggage  was  cove  n^d 
over  with  it.  The  storm  lasted  from  noon  to  sunset ; 
and  it  was  so  very  hot  the  night  following,  without 
any  wind,  that  one  could  hardly  fetch  breath  ;  which, 
in  my  opinion,  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  tne  hot  sand.  Next  day  I  felt  a  great  oain  in 
one  eye,  which  made  it  smart,  as  if  salt  had  been 
melted  into  it,"  &c.    Pt.  ii.  p.  139. 

This  may  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  penetrating 
powers  of  the  dust  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  which 
(Exod.  viii.  16.)  was  converted  into  lice ; — also  (chap, 
ix.  8.)  of  the  effect  of  the  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
which  Moses  took,  and  sprinkled  "  up  toward  heaven 
and  (being  driven  by  the  wind  to  all  parts,  and  en- 
tering *  any  where,  and  every  where,')  it  became  a 
boil  breaking  forth  in  blaina  upon  man,  and  upon 
beast . . .  the  boil  was  even  on  the  magicians,  ana  on 
all  the  Egyptians."  The  phraseology  "  from  heaven 
shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,"  deserves  notice; 
since  we  see  that  heavejij  in  this  instance,  signifies 
the  air  only :  why  may  it  not  be  so  taken  where  oth- 
er things  are  said  to  come  down  from  thence  ?  as 
rain,  fire,  lightning,  hail,  &c.  so  Gen.  vii.  11 ;  xix.  24 ; 
xlix.  1£5 ;  Josh.  x.  11,  &c. 

The  following  is  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham ;  it  renders  certain,  what  is  above  left  as  a  con- 
iecture :  «•  Suez. — ^Afler  having  travelled  all  the  morn- 
ing in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  that  ibnneriy 
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connected  the  Red  sea  with  the  Mediterranean... 
we  bad  entered  upon  a  loose,  shifting  sand ;  here  we 
found  a  firm  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  perfectly 
dry,  its  suiface  incrusted  over  with  a  strong  salt.  On 
leaving  the  site  of  these  now  evaporated  lakes,  we 
entered  upon  a  loose  and  shifting  sand  again,  like 
that  which  Pliny  describes  when  speaking  of  the 
roads  from  Pelusium,  across  the  sands  of  the  desert ; 
in  which,  he  says,  unless  there  be  reeds  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  point  out  the  line  of  direction,  the  way 
could  not  be  found,  because  the  wind  blows  up  the 
sand,  and  covers  the  footsteps.  The  morning  was 
delightful  on  our  settinff  out,  and  promised  us  a  fine 
day  ;  but  the  light  airs  m>m  the  south  soon  increased 
to  a  gale,  the  sun  became  obscure,  and  as  every  hour 
brought  us  into  a  looser  sand,  it  flew  around  us  in 
such  whirlwinds,  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  blew, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted,  there- 
fore, for  an  hour,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lee 
of  our  beasts,  who  were  themselves  so  terrified 
as  to  need  fastening  by  the  knees,  and  uttered  in 
their  wailings  but  a  mekincholy  symphony.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
that  gave  it  additional  horrors,  or  whether  the  habit 
of  magnifying  evils  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed, 
had  increased  its  effect ;  but  certain  it  .is,  that  fifly 
gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me  more  easy  to  be 
encountered  than  one  amon^  those  sands.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  desolation  more  complete ;  we 
could  see  neither  sun^  earth,  nor  sky :  the  plain  at 
ten  paces  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible :  our 
beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered  as  to 
render  breathing  difiicult ;  they  hid  their  faces  in  the 
ground,  and  we  could  only  uncover  our  own  for  a 
moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid-day  darkness, 
and  wait  impatiently  for  its  abatement.  Alexander's 
journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  A  mmon,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Persian  armies  of  Cambyses,  in  the 
Lybian  desert,  rose  to  my  recollection  with  new  im- 
pressions, made  by  the  horror  of  the  scene  before 
me ;  while  Addison's  admirable  lines,  which  I  also 
remembered  with  peculiar  force  on  this  occasion, 
seemed  to  possess  as  much  truth  as  beauty : 

Lo,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend  ; 
Which  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  nse. 
And,  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

"  The  few  hours  we  remained  in  this  situation 
were  passed  in  unbroken  silence :  every  one  was  oc- 
cupiea  with  his  own  reflections,  as  if  the  rei^  of 
terror  forbade  communication.  Its  fury  spent  itself, 
like  t'he  stonns  of  ocean,  in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls: 
but  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  interval  that 
our  fears  were  sufficiently  conquered  to  address  each 
other ;  nor  shall  I  soon  lose  the  recollection  of  the 
impressive  manner  in  which  that  was  done.  'Allah 
kereem!'  exclaimed  the  poor  Bedouin,  although 
habit  had  familiarized  him  with  these  resistless  blasts. 
'Allah  kereem !'  repeated  the  Egyptians,  with  terri- 
fied solemnity  ;  and  both  my  servant  and  myself,  as 
if  by  instinct,  joined  in  the  general  exclamation.  The 
bold  imagery  of  the  eastern  poets,  describing  the 
Deity  as  avenging  in  his  anger,  and  terrible  in  his 
wrath,  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  breath- 
ing hia  fury  in  the  storm,  must  have  been  inspired  by 
•cenes  like  these." 


There  is  a  remarkable  figurative  representation  10 
Job,  (chap.  XXX.  S2,)  thus  rendered  in  our  translation: 
*^  Thou  liftest  me  up  to  the  wind ;  thou  eausest  me  to 
ride  upon  it,  and  dissolvest  my  substance  f  bnt  it  is 
probable  that  afier  we  have  examined  the  phraseolo^ 
gy  of  the  passage,  its  force  may  be  further  evident; 
and  it  may  receive  additional  illustration.  "  Thou 
dost  raise  me  up  on  high,  into  the  air,  by  the  agency 
of^  upon,  the  wind ;  thou  dost  make  me  to  ride  on  it, 
as  on  a  chariot,  or  other  vehicle ;  and  dost  dissolve, 
dissipate,  my  whole,  my  all ;  all  that  I  ever  was ;  all 
that  I  ever  possessed."  Such  is  the  power  of  tiie 
original,  which  might  perhaps  be  referred  to  a  va- 
por, raised  by  the  wind,  which,  afler  being  borne 
about  among  the  clouds,  is  dissolved,  and  falls  in 
dew:  but,  (1.)  the  wind  which  raises  it  seems  rather 
to  describe  a  storm,  and  during  storms  dew  does  not 
perceptibly  rise.  (2.)  The  current  of  wind,  which, 
like  a  chariot,  bears  away  the  subject  of  its  power,  is 
a  vehement,  powerful,  rapid  blast ;  as  we  say,  a  high 
wind ;  and  does  not  agree  with  the  formation  of  dew, 
which  is  a  tranquil,  dehberate  process.  The  word 
(iic,  Pilel  jjiio  mogig,)  is  applied  to  express  the  melt- 
ing of  a  solid  bodv ;  as  of  the  earth  with  rain,  (Ps.  % 
Ixvii.)  and  of  the  nills  through  intense  heat,  Nahum 
i.  5 ;  so  Amos  ix.  13.  Mr.  Scott  has  rendered  the 
passage. 

Roused  by  almighty  force  a  furious  storm 
Upcaueht  me,  whirled  me  on  its  eddying  gust, 
Then  dashed  me  down,  and  shattered  me  to  dust. 

Under  these  considerations,  we  may,  perhaps,  refer 
the  passage  to  a  sand  storm ;  possibly,  such  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Buckingham^  or  such  as  is  describ- 
ed by  the  following  information,  which  the  reader 
will  not  be  displeiued  to  peruse,  as  it  stands  hiffh 
amon^  the  most  picturesque  and  most  terrific  de- 
scriptions  of  the  kmd  to  be  met  with.  '*  On  the  14th, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  we  lefl  Assa  Nagga,  our 
course  being  due  north.  At  one  o'clock  we  uighted 
among  some  acacia-trees  at  Waadi  el  Halboiib,  hav- 
ing gone  twenty-one  miles.  We  were  here  at  once 
surprised  and  terrified  by  a  sight  surely  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that  vast  expanse 
of  desert,  from  W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  wc  saw  a 
number  of  prodigious  ptUars  of  sand  at  dififerent  dis- 
tances, at  times  momrif^  with  great  celerity,  at  others 
stalking  on  with  a  majestic  slowness ;  at  intervals  we 
thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very  few  minutes  to 
overwhelm  us;  and  small  quantities  of  sand  did  ac- 
tually more  than  once  reach  us.  Again  they  would 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  tops  reach' 
ing  to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  oflen  sepa- 
rated from  the  bodies ;  and  these,  once  disjoined,  ais- 
persed  in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Some- 
times they  were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  struck 
with  a  large  cannon  shot.  About  noon  they  began 
to  advance  with  considerable  swiflness  upon  us,  the 
wind  being  very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them 
ranged  alongside  of  us  about  the  distance  of  three 
miles.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  largest  appear- 
ed to  me  at  that  distance  as  if  it  would  measure  ten 
feet.  They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind  at  S.  E. 
leaving  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to  which  I  can 
give  no  name ;  though  surely  one  ingredient  in  it 
was  fear,  with  a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment. It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying ;  the 
swiflest  horse,  or  fastest  sailing  ship,  could  be  of  no 
use  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger,  and  the  full  per- 
suasion of  this  riveted  me  as  if  to  the  spot  where  1 
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stood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  ao  much  in  my 
state  of  lameness,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I 
could  overtake  tliem.  The  whole  of  our  company 
were  much  disheartened,  (except  Idris,)  and  imagin- 
ed that  they  were  advancing  into  whirlwinds  of  mov- 
ing sand,  from  which  they  should  never  bo  able  to 
extricate  themselves ;  but  before  four  o'clock  in  the 
aAemoon,  these  phantoms  of  the  plain  had  all  of  them 
(alien  to  the  ground  and  disappeared.  In  the  evening 
we  came  to  Waadi  Dimokea,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  much  disheartened,  and  our  fear  more  increas- 
ed, when  we  found,  upon  wakening  in  tlie  morning, 
that  one  side  was  perfectly  buried  in  the  sand  that 
the  wind  had  blown  above  us  in  the  night.  The  sun, 
shining  through  the  pillars,  which  were  thicker,  and 
contained  more  sand  apparently  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding days,  seemed  to  give  those  nearest  us  an  ap- 
pearance as  if  spotted  with  stars  of  gold.  I  do  not 
think  at  any  time  they  seemed  to  be  nearer  than  two 
miles.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  was, 
that  the  sand  seemed  to  keep  in  that  vast  circular 
space  surrounded  by  the  Nile  on  our  lefl,  in  going 
round  by  Chaigie  towards  Dongola,  and  seldom  was 
observed  much  to  the  eastward  of  a  meridian  pass- 
ing along  the  Nile  through  the  Magiran,  before  it 
takes  that  turn ;  whereas  the  simoom  was  always  on 
the  opposite  side  of  our  course,  coming  upon  us  from 
the  south-east.  The  same  appearance  of  moving 
pillars  of  sand  presented  themselves  to  us  this  day. 


in  form  and  disposition  like  those  we  had  seen  at 
Waadi  Halboub,  only  they  seemed  to  be  more  in 
number,  and  less  in  size.  They  came  several  times 
in  a  direction  close  upon  us ;  that  is,  I  beUeve,  with- 
in less  than  two  milea  They  began,  immediately 
after  sunrise,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almost  darken- 
ed the  sun :  his  rays,  shining  through  them  for  near 
an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire." 
(Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  553—^555.) 

If  this  conjecture  be  admissible,  we  see  a  magnifi- 
cence in  this  imagery,  not  apparent  before ;  we  see 
how  Job's  dignity  might  be  exalted  in  the  air;  might 
rise  to  freai  grandeur,  importance,  and  even  terror, 
in  the  sight  of  beholders ;  might  ride  upon  the  wind, 
which  bears  it  about,  causing  it  to  advance,  or  to  re- 
cede :  and,  afler  all,  die  wind,  diminishing,  might  dis- 
perse, melt,  scatter,  this  pillar  of  sand,  into  the  undis- 
tinguished level  of  the  desert.  This  comparison 
seems  to  be  precisely  adapted  to  the  mind  of  an 
Arab,  who  must  have  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the 
countries  around  him. 

[7b  ride  upon  the  wind^  signifies  in  Arabic,  ^  to  be 
carried  away  suddenly."  Instead  of  <*thou  dissolv- 
est  my  substance,"  others,  as  Gesenius,  translate; 
'*  thou  causest  my  prosperity  to  melt  away ;"  or  if  the 
Kethib  be  folio weo,  '*tnou  causest  me  to  melt  away, 
thou  terrifiest  me."  But  the  common  version,  as 
above  illustrated,  seems  to  be  preferable.      R. 
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EAGLE.  By  the  Hebrews,  the  eagle  was  called 
'Mffij  the  lacerator ;  and  as  this  species  of  birds  is  em- 
inent for  rapacity,  and  tearing  their  prev  in  pieceSj 
the  propriety  of  the  designation  is  sumcientty  ob- 


vious. 


There  are  several  kinds  of  the  eagle  described  by 
naturalists,  and  it  is  pfbbable  that  the  Hebrew  nesher 
comprehends  more  than  one  of  these.  The  largest 
and  noblest  species  witli  which  we  m^  acquainted, 
is  that  called  oy  Mr.  Bruce,  "the  golden  eagle,"  and 
by  the  Ethiopians,  ^  Abou  Auch'n,"  or  father  lon^- 
heardy  from  a  tuft  of  hair  which  grows  below  his 
beak.  From  wing  to  wing,  this  bM  measures  eight 
feet  four  inches ;  and  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  to  the 
point  of  his  beak,  when  dead,  four  feet  seven  inches. 
Of  all  known  birds,  the  eagle  flies  not  only  the  hig:h- 
est,  but  also  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance there  are  several  striking  allusions  in  the 
sacred  volume.  Amon^  the  evils  threatened  to  the 
Israelites  in  case  of  their  disobedience,  the  prophet 
names  one  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  Lord  shall 
bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth,"  DeuL  xxviii. 
49,  The  march  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusa- 
lem, is  predicted  in  the  same  terms :  ^  Behold,  he 
shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his  chariots  as  a  whirl- 
wind :  his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles ;"  ( Jer.  iv. 
13.)  as  is  his  invasion  of  Moab  also :  "  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Behold,  he  shall  fly  as  an  easle,  and  shall 
spread  his  wings  over  Moab ;"  (chap,  xlviii.  40.)  i.  e. 
he  shall  settle  down  on  the  devoted  country,  as  an 
eagle  over  its  prey.  See,  also.  Lam.  iv.  19 ;  Hob.  viii. 
'2 ;  Hab.  i.  8. 

The  eagle,  it  is  said,  lives  to  a  great  age ;  and,  like 
other  birds  of  prey,  sheds  his  ftadieni  ui  the  begin- 


ning of  spring.  After  this  season,  he  appears  with 
fresh  strength  and  vigor,  and  his  old  age  assumes 
the  appearance  of  youth.  To  this  David  alludes, 
when  gratefully  reviewing  the  mercies  of  Jehovah: 
"  Who  satisfieth  thy  mouui  with  good  things,  so  that 
thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's ;"  (rs.  ciii.  5.) 
as  does  the  prophet,  also,  when  describing  the  reno- 
vating and  quickening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God :  ^  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength  ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint ;"  Isa.  xl.  31.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  mounting  of 
the  eagle  in  the  prophet's  charge  to  the  people,  to 
mourn  deeply,  because  of  the  judgments  of  God: — 
"  Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for  thy  delicate  chil- 
dren ;  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle ;"  (Mic.  i.  1G.| 
but  we  rather  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  natural 
baldness  of  some  particular  species  of  this  bird,  as 
that  would  be  far  moi-e  appropriate.  The  dirt'ciion 
of  the  prophet  is  to  a  token  of  mourning,  which  wns 
usually  assumed  by  making  bald  the  eroum  of  tli«> 
head ;  here,  however,  it  was  to  be  enlarged,  cxtenc^cnf, 
as  the  baldness  of  the  eagle.  Exactly  answering  to 
this  idea  is  Mr.  Bruce's  description  of  the  head  of  the 
"  golden  eagle:"  the  crown  of^his  head  was  l»rc  or 
Imd ;  so  was  the  front  where  the  bill  and  skull  joiiif^il. 
The  meaning  of  the  prophet,  therefore,  seems  to  Ik^, 
that  the  people  were  not  to  content  themselves  wii)i 
shaving  the  eroum  of  the  head  merely,  as  on  ordina- 
ry occasions,  but,  nnder  tliis  special  visitation  of  rv- 
tributive  justice,  were  to  extend  the  baldness  ovor 
the  endre  head. 

We  have  to  admire  firequently  the  intimate  ar- 
quaintance  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  d 
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plays  with  many  parts  of  animated  nature.  His  ac- 
count of  the  eagle  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy 
and  beauty. 

Is  it  at  thy  voice  that  the  eagle  soars, 

And  niaketh  his  nest  on  high  ? 

The  rock  is  the  place  of  his  habitation : 

He  dwells  on  the  crag,  the  place  of  strength. 

Thence  he  pounces  upon  his  prey ; 

And  his  eyes  discern  afar  off. 

Even  his  young  ones  drink  down  blood ; 

And  wherever  is  slaughter,  there  is  he. 

Chap,  xjudx.  27—^. 

To  the  last  line  in  this  quotation,  our  Saviour 
seems  to  allude  in  Matt.  xxiv.  28.  **  Wheresoever 
the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether ;"  that  is,  wherever  the  Jewish  people,  who 
were  morally  and  judicially  dead,  might  be,  there 
would  Uie  Roman  armies,  whose  standard  was  an 
eagle,  and  whose  strength  and  fierceness  resembled 
that  of  the  king  of  birds,  in  comparison  with  his 
fellows,  pursue  and  devour  them. 

In  Deut.  xxzii.  11.  there  is  a  beautiful  comparir 
son  of  the  care  and  paternal  affecuon  of  the  Deity 
for  his  people,  with  the  natural  tenderness  of  the 
eagle  for  its  young: 

As  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest ; 

Fluttoreth  over  her  young; 

Expandetb  her  plumes,  taketh  them ; 

Beareth  them  upon  her  wings ; 

So  Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him. 

And  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him. 

• 

In  Lev.  xi.  18.  we  read  of  the  **  gier  eagle" — ^Heb. 
an-\  rddidm;  but  being  associated  with  water  birds, 
as  the  swan,  the  pelican,  the  stork,  &c.  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  any  kind  of  eagle  is  the  bird  intend- 
ed. Most  interpreters  are  willing,  after  Bochait,  to 
render  the  Hebrew  word  rdcham  by  that  kind  of 
Egyptian  vulture  which  is  now  called  rachamt^  and 
is  abundant  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  VvUw  verenopU' 
ruB.  Some  want  a  water-fowl ;  Dr.  Gedaes  trans- 
lates itorky  but,  in  bis  critical  remarks,  doubts  its  pro- 
priety, without,  however,  determining  for  any  other 
oird.  Perhaps  the  kjng-fisher,  or  alcyone,  is  the  bird 
iutended  by  the  Jewish  legislator,  ana  this  opinion  is, 
to  some  extent,  countenan^d  by  the  ancient  vereions. 
The  tender  affection  of  the  bird,  too,  well  agrees 
with  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  from 
a  root  signifying  hndemest  and  qffection.  See  more 
under  Birds. 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  this  opin- 
ion has  its  difficulties ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  (chap.  xxx.  16.)  in  which  the  rdehdm 
is  mentioned,  we  shal^  perhaps,  be  justified  in  con- 
cluding for  some  species  of  tbe  vulture  kind.  De- 
scribing four  things  which  are  never  satisfied,  the 
ncred  writer  mentions  the  grave,  and  the  ravenous 
rdcAom,  unhappily  rendered  "  the  barren  womb,"  in 
oar  version.  We  close  these  remarks  with  Hassel- 
quist's  description  of  the  Egyptian  vulture,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  and  which  is  thouffht  by 
many  writen  to  be  the  Hebrew  rdehdm,  **  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  bird  is  as  horrid  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. The  face  is  naked  and  wrinkled,  the  eyes 
an  large  and  black,  the  beak  black  and  crooked, 
the  talons  larse  and  extended  ready  for  prey,  and 
the  whole  body  polluted  with  filth.  These  are  qual- 
iciis  aoough  to  make  the  beholder  shudder  with 
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horror.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ejypt  cannot  be  enoueb  thankful  to  Providence  for 
this  bird.  All  the  places  round  Cairo  are  filled 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  asses  and  camels;  and 
thousands  of  these  birds  fly  about  and  devour  the 
carcasses,  before  they  putrify,  and  fill  the  air  with 
noxious  exhalations."    See  under  Birds. 

EAR.  **  I  will  uncover  thine  ear,"  is  a  Hebraism, 
by  which  is  meant,  I  will  reveal  something  to  thee, 
1  Sam.  ix.  15 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  27,  margiru  The  servant 
who  renounced  the  privilege  of  freedom,  in  the  sab- 
batical year,  had  his  ear  pierced  with  an  awl,  in  the 
presence  of  the  judges,  at  his  master's  door,  Exod. 
xxi.  6 ;  Deut.  xv.  17.  This  practice  continued  in 
Syria  to  the  time  of  Juvenal : — 


-MoHes  quod  in  aura  fenestras^ 


Arguerint,  licet  ipse  uegero  ? 


Sat.  I. 


*^  which  the  soft  slits  in  the  ear  will  prove,  though  I 
myself  should  denyjt."  The  Psalmist  aB^&  in  the 
person  of  the  Messiah,  **  Sacrifice  and  ofifenng  thou 
didst  not  desire ;  mine  ean  hast  thou  opened,"  Psl 
Ix.  5.  Heb.  Thou  hart  digged  my  tars ;  thou  hast 
opened  them,  removed  impediments  and  made  them 
attentive ;  i.  e.  thou  hast  prepared  me  for  obedience ; 
or,  thou  hast  piereed  them,  as  those  of  such  ser- 
vants were  pierced,  who  chose  to  remain  with  their 
masters.  Paul  reails,  (Heb.  x*  5.)  **a  body  hast  thou 
prepared  for  me ;"  and  thus  the  LXX  and  the  gene- 
rality of  the  ancient  fiithera  read  the  passage;*- 
amounting  to  the  same  sense  as  above.  *^  To  have 
heavy  ears,"  is  said  of  natural  as  well  as  tii  volun- 
tary deafness.  **  Make  the  ean  of  this  people  heavy," 
(Isa.  vi.  10.)  perhaps,  repeat  thy  admonitions  to 
them  till  their  eare  are  tired  df  them ;  or  tell  them 
that  I  will  suffer  them  to  harden  their  hearts,  and 
stop  their  eare  against  my  word.  Scripture  some- 
times  says  the  prophets  do  what  they  fimitU  only. 
See  Blindness. 

EARING,  an  agricultural  term. 

There  is  a  passage,  (Gen.  xlv.  6.)  which,  if  it  has 
been  occasionally  misunderstood  oy  a  reader,  may 


be  pardoned : — ^  There  remain  five  years,  in  which 
shall  be  neither  karino  nor  harvest."  The  fact  i% 
that  taring  is  an  old  English  word  for  plaugkifig  ,*-— 
the  oriffinal  word  tr-m  is  that  generally  rendered 
"  ploughing,"  and  why  it  should  not  be  so  translated 
here  we  cannot  tell,  as  earing  now  suggests  the  idea 
of  gathering  eara  of  com  alter  they  are  arrived  at 
maturity ;  whereas  Joseph  means  to  say, "  There  shall 
be  neither  ploughing  nor  harvest  duriu|^  five  yean." 
The  reader  willperoeive  that  this  variation  of  unport 
implies  a  totally  different  course  of  natural  phenom- 
ena in  Egypt ;  for  the  Nile  must  have  risen  so  little 
as  to  have  rendered  pUmghing  hopeless;  or,  its 
waten  must  have  been  so  abundant,  as  to  have  over- 
flowed the  country  entirely,  and  to  liave  annihilated 
the  use  of  the  plough :  moreover,  if  no  ploughing,  no 
sowing:  that  is,  harvest  was  not  expected;  conse- 

Suendy  it  was  not  prepared  for,  in  respect  of  com. 
\o  doubt  but  the  Nile  was  deficient;  it  did  not  rise; 
the  peasants^  therefore,  did  not  plough ;  and  to  this 
agrees  the  account  of  an  ancient  author,  that  for  nine 
yean  together  the  Nile  did  not  rise  to  half  a  harvesL 
The  same  woid  cAdritA  occurs,  1  Sam.  viii.  13: — 
*'The  king  hi  ill  appoint  your  sons,  to  ear  his  ground 
and  to  reap  his  harvest  i"  Heb,  to  plough  hts  ploufl^ 
itig ;  whicn  sounds^  to  modem  ears,  at  least,  as  a  venr 
distinet  branch  of^  agriculture.  We  read,  Exod* 
xzziv.  31,  **  Six  days  jpend  in  labor,  but  on  the  aav* 
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enth  day  rest :  in  earinr  time  (plQughing  time,  hickd- 
rtBh)  and  in  harvest  tnou  sbalt  rest**  And  in  Isa. 
zzx.  24.  **  The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses 
which  ear  the  ground  f* — but  in  this  place  the  word 
in  the  original  for  tar  is  not,  as  heretofore,  ekarishj 
but  -i3j^,  dSadf  which  signifies  to  labor  in  almost  any 
manner.  On  this  subject  it  should  be  observed,  that 
our  translation  has  used  the  word  earinf  in  the  sense 
of  tillage,  general  labor,  labor  of  any  kmd,  bestowed 
on  the  ground,  in  Deut  xxi*  4 :  ^  xhe  elders  shall 
bring  down  the  heifer  into  a  rough  valley,  (rather  to 
the  rough  bank  of  a  brook;  or  runninf^  water,)  which 
is  neither  eared  nor  sown" — read,  which  is  not  tilled, 
cultivated  in  any  manner ;  literally,  **  which  has  no 
cultivation  in  it:" — the  word  is  dbad  here,  also. 
Though,  in  strict  propriety,  these  two  very  distinct 
Hebrew  words  ought  to  have  been  rendered  by  two 
answerable  English  ejqpressions,  equally  distinct ; 
yet,  these  latter  instances  of  the  word  earing  may 
satisfy  us  what  was  the  intention  of  our  translators 
when  they  used  it,  to  represent  that  word  which 
should  be  rendered  ploughing;  that  is,  that  they 
took  it  generally  for  cultivation  of  any  kind ;  and 
meant  to  implv  (Gen.  xlv.  6.)  that  E^pt  should  be 
five  years  without  any  hopeful  exertions  of  agricul- 
ture. Whether  this  be  accurate,  is  another  question, 
as  certainlv  there  may  be  a  cessation  of  ploughing, 
vet  other  labors  designed  to  promote  fertility  may 
be  advanced.  They  meant,  also,  (1  Sam.  viiL  12.)  to 
say.  The  king  will  appoint  vour  sons  to  till  his  lands 
by  some  means ;  whether  that  means  be  ploughing, 
or  any  other.  It  follows,  that  we  ought  to  make 
very  great  allowances  for  changes  in  our  language 
since  the  time  of  our  translators,  and  not  blame 
them  for  the  use  of  words  now  become  obsolete ;  but 
which,  in  their  day,  well  expressed  their  meaning. 

EAR-RINGS.  We  have  a  passage  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
4  which  has  been  supposed  capable  of  dififerent 
senses ;  Jacob  ordered  iub  household  to  give  up  the 
<«8txange  fjods  which  were  in  their  hands,  and  all 
their  ear-nngs  which  were  in  their  ears ;" — that  is, 
sav  some,  in  the  ears  of  the  strange  gods ;  while 
others  with  more  propriety  say,  in  the  ears  of  the 
persons  of  Jacob's  family.  To  determine  this  ques- 
tion, we  subjoin  an  instance  of  ear-rings,  which  the 
patriarch  Jacob  would  surely  have  buried  as  deep 
under  ground,  as  he  would  any  other  instrument 
of  sufierstition :  it  is  firom  Montfau^on,  Antiq.  ExpL 
vol.  iii.  Supp.  **  There  was  discovered  at  Porto, 
when  I  was  at  Rome,  in  a  vault  under  ground,  which 
was  made  for  the  family  Ciesennia,  two  large  stat- 
ues ;  one  of  a  man  dressed  like  a  senator,  the  other 
of  a  woman,  in  a  Roman  habit,  with  two  gold  pen- 
dants in  her  ears ;  one  with  the  figure  of  Jupiter  on 
it,  the  other  with  that  of  Juno :  and  also  the  statue 
of  a  little'  child,  their  son.  Aulus  Ciesennius  Hermea 
caused  these  statues  to  be  made  for  himself  and  his 
wife ;  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  which  was  found 
near  them. "    See  Amulet. 

The  word  ear-rinf  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  when  a  similar  ornament  for  the  nose  is 
rather  intended. 

EARTH.  This  word  is  taken  in  various  senses : — 
(1.)  For  that  gross  element,  which  sustains  and  nour- 
ishes us ;  which  nourishes  plants,  and  firuit ;  for  the 
continent,  as  distinguished  from  the  sea. — (2.)  For 
diat  rude  matter  which  existed  in  the  beginning. 
Gen.  i.  1.— (3.)  For  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  its 
contents,  Psalm  xxiv.  1 ;  cxv.  16. — (4.)  For  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  Gen.  xL  1.  See  also  vi.  13 : 
FMdm  zevL  h — (5.)  For  the  eminre  of  Chaldea  and 


Assyria,  Ezra  i.  8.  And  (6.)  for  the  land  of  Judea. 
The  restricted  sense  of  this  word  to  Judea  and  the 
region  around  it,  we  apprehend  to  be  more  common 
in  Scripture  than  is  usually  supposed;  and  this  ac- 
ceptation of  it  has  great  enect  m  elucidating  many 
passages,  where  it  ought  to  be  so  understood. 

To  demand  earth  and  water,  was  a  custom  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  by  which  they  required  a  people 
to  acknowledge  their  dominion;  Nebuchodonosor, 
in  the  Greek  of  Judith,  (chap.  ii.  7.)  commands  Holo- 
femes  to  march  a^nst  the  people  of  the  West,  who 
had  refused  subnusaon,  and  to  declare  to  them,  that 
they  were  to  prepare  earth  and  water.  Darius  or- 
dered his  envoys  to  demand  earth  and  water  of  the 
Scythians;  and  Megabvsus  required  the  same  of 
Amyntas,  kinff  of  Macedonia,  in  the  name  of  Darius. 
Polybius  and  Plutarch  notice  this  custom  among  the 
Persians.  Some  beUeve,  that  these  symboUcaJ  de* 
mands  denoted  dominion  of  the  earth  and  sea: 
others,  that  the  earth  represented  the  food  received 
from  it,  com  and  firuits ;  the  water,  drink,  which  is 
the  second  part  of  human  nourishment.  Ecclesias- 
ticus  XV.  16.  in  much  the  same  sense,  says,  '^The 
Lord  hath  set  fire  and  water  before  thee ;  stretch 
forth  thy  hand  unto  whether  thou  wilt  f  and  chap, 
xxxix.  sis.  **  Fire  and  water  are  the  most  necessary 
things  to  life."  Fire  and  water  were  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  the  first  principles  of  the  generation, 
birth,  and  preservation  of  man.  Proscribed  persona 
were  debarred  from  their  use ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
wives  in  their  nuptial  ceremonies  were  obliged  to 
touch  them. 

Earth,  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  is  opposed 
to  heaven  and  spirit.  ''He  that  is  of  the  earth,  is 
earthy,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth :  he  that  cometh 
from  heaven  is  above  all,"  John  iii.  31.  ^  If  ye  dien 
be  risen  with  Christ,  set  not  your  afi^tions  on  things 
on  the  earth,*'  Col.  iL  1, 2. 

EARTHLY,  EARTHY.  Having  the  afreetiom 
fixed  on  the  aflbirs  of  this  lifo :  it  is  opposed  to 
heavenly-mindedness,  spiritual.  Jam.  iiL  15 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  48. 

EARTHQUAKE,  a  convulsion  of  the  earth. 
Scripture  speaks  of  several  earthquakea  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  swallowed  up 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  Numb.  xvi.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  miraculous  event ;  but  whether  the  mir- 
acle consisted  in  the  earthquake  itself,  or  in  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  is  not  clear ;  possibly  there 
would  have  been  an  earthquake  had  not  Israel  been 
encamped  around  that  spot ;  or  had  not  Korah  re- 
belled ;  but  then  Korah  and  his  associates  would 
have  escaped  from  it ;  that  is,  the  punishment  might 
be  miraculous,  though  the  earthquake  were  natural. 
Another  earthquake  is  that  which  happened  in  tlie 
27th  of  Uzziah  kuig  of  Judah,  A.  M.  3221,  anU  A. 
D.  783.  This  is  mentioned,  Amos  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5. 
and  in  Josephus,  who  adds,  that  its  violence  divided 
a  mountain,  which  lay  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  drove 
one  part  of  it  four  furlongs ;  when  it  was  stopped  br 
the  wall  on  the  east  of  the  city,  but  not  till  tne  earth 
had  closed  up  the  highway,  and  covered  the  king^ 
gardens.  A  very  memorable  earthquake  is  that 
which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  death,  (Malt,  xxvii. 
51.)  and  many  have  thouffht,  that  it  wss  perceived 
throughout  the  world.  Omers  think  it  was  folt  only 
in  Judea,  or  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  says,  that  the  rocks  on  mount  Calvary 
were  shown  in  his  time,  which  had  been  rent  asun- 
der by  this  earthquake.  Sandvs  and  Maundrell 
testiQr  the  same;  snd  say  that  they  examined  tiba 
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breaches  in  the  rock,  and  were  conrinced  tnat  they 
were  efiects  of  an  earthquake.  It  must  have  been 
terrible,  since  the  centurion  and  those  with  him, 
were  so  afiected  b^  it,  as  to  acknowledge  tlie  inno- 
cence of  our  Saviour,  Luke  xxiii.  47.  The  word 
earthquake  is  also  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to 
denote  prodigious  agitations  of  mountains,  shocks  of 
the  foundation  of  the  universe,  effects  of  God's  pow- 
er, wrath,  and  vengeance, — ^figurative  exaggerations, 
which  represent  the  greamess,  strength,  and  power 
of  God,  rsalm  civ.  32 ;  xviiL  7 ;  zlvi.  2 ;  cxiv.  4.  It 
sometimes  figuratively  expresses  a  dissolution  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  a  country,  or  state.  Rev. 
xvi.  18, 19. 

EAST.  The  Hebrews  express  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  by  before,  behind, left, and  right;  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  a  man  whose  face  is  turned 
to  the  rising  sun.  Hence  fofwarde  means  towards 
the  east. 

It  appears  from  many  places  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  that  the  sacred  writers  called  the  prov- 
inces around  and  beyond  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
(Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Persia,)  JTedem,  or  the 
Ikut*  Moses,  who  was  educated  in  Egypt,  and  lived 
long  in  Arabia,  might  probablv  follow  that  custom ; 
especially  as  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Susiana,  Persia, 
much  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  rivers  Euphrates  anci 
Tipis,  are,  lor  the  greater  pert  of  their  course,  taH 
of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  Beside  this,  as  those 
who  came  firom  Armenia,  Syria,  Media,  and  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  entered  Palestine  and  Egvpt  on  the 
eati  ntkj  it  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Hebrews  in 
■aying,  that  these  people  lay  east  of  them ;  and  that 
these  countries  were  known  among  the  Hebrews 
under  the  name  of  the  East,  appears  firom  several 
Bakiam  says,  (Numb,  xxiii.  7.)  that  Balak, 
nnff  of  Moab,  had  brought  him  firom  the  mountains 
of  Uie  East ;  i.  e.  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates. 
Isaiah  says,  (xli.  2.)  that  Abraham  came  fix>m  the 
East  into  die  land  of  Canaan ;  and  (xlvi.  11.)  that 
Cyrus  should  come  from  the  East  ag&inst  Babylon. 
In  chap.  ix.  12.  he  places  Syria  east  of  Judea.  Dan- 
iel says,  (xi.  44.)  Antiochus  should  be  troubled  with 
news  of  a  revolt  of  the  eastern  provinces ;  i.  e.  the 

eovinces  on  the  other  side  of  tne  Euphrates ;  and 
atthew  says,  that  the  wise  men  who  came  to  wor- 
■hip  Jesus,  came  from  the  East,  chap.  ii.  1.  All  this 
confirms  the  opinion,  that  in  the  Scripture  style,  the 
East  is  often  used  for  the  provinces  which  lie  easter- 
ly, thoufffa  perhaps  inclining  to  the  north  of  Judea 
and  of  EgypL  It  is  remarked,  that  this  word  in  the 
Greek  ofMatthew,  (ii.  1.)  gives  us  no  certain  idea  of 
the  country  whence  the  Magi  came ;  but  it  might  not 
be  so  in  the  original  Syro-Chaldaic  document,  firom 
which  perhaps  the  apostle  copied.  In  that  languase, 
a  certain  country  was  most  probably  determined  by 
this  appellation.  We  know  not  whether  the  Tahnud- 
iscs  may  help  us  in  this  instance;  but  they  thus 
speak :  ^  from  Rekam  to  the  East,  and  Rekam  itself 
is  as  the  East"-  that  is,  excluded  firom  the  land  of 
Israel,  eastward,  and  consequently  is  heathen  land ; 
ii^  then,  Rekam  adjoined  the  land  of  Israel,  we  need 
not  go  very  ftr  to  seek  the  East,  which  adjoined  Re- 
kam. We  mav  ask  also  as  to  the  Magi— -What  was 
their  S]rriac  title  ?  In  the  Gemara  we  have  a  story 
of  an  Arabian  informing  a  Jew  that  the  Messiah  was 
bom : — if  this  were  a  memorial  of  Eastern  Arabia,  it 
may  agree  with  the  country  east  of  Rekam;  which 
would  not  greatly  difier  firom  the  districts  occumed 
by  the  sons  of  Abraham,  and  called  **the  East,"  Gen. 
XZT.  6 ;  Judg.  vL  3l 


We  read  (Gen.  xi.  1,  2.)  that  mankind  departed 
from  Kedem ;  in  our  translation  ^  the  East  f  upon 
which  there  has  been  much  controversy.  It  would 
be  useless  to  detail  the  various  conjectures  of  learn- 
ed men  as  to  the  situation  of  Kedem.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  several  districts  in  Scripture  so 
called  ;  some  being  close  to  Syria ;  but  for  this 
Kedem  we  must  direct  our  researches  to  a  country 
east  of  Babylonia ;  aince  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try  came  thither  after  a  journey  ^  from  the  East." 
[The  country  here  meant  is,  unquestionablv,  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  mount  Ararat,  where  mankind  first 
settled  after  the  deluge.  To  come  fix>m  that  coun- 
try to  Babvlonia,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  along  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Median  mountains,  ana  then  issue 
at  once  firom  the  east  upon  the  plain.  (See  Bryant's 
Mythol.  iii.  p.  24 ;  also  Mr.  Smith's  letter  under  the 
article  Ararat.)    R. 

EAST  WIND.    See  Wind. 

EASTER«  It  is  no  honor  to  our  translators,  that 
this  word  occurs  in  the  English  Bible,  Acts  xiL  4;  it 
should  have  beenoflw^over,  which  feast  of  the  Jews 
we  well  know.  liaaier  is  a  word  of  Saxon  origin ; 
and  imports  a  goddess  of  the  Saxons,  or  rather  of  the 
East,  Esteroy  in  honor  of  whom  sacrifices  being  an- 
nually offered  about  the  passover  time  of  the  year, 
(spring,)  the  name  became  attached  by  association 
of  ideas  to  the  Christian  festival  of  the  resurrection, 
which  happened  at  the  time  of  the  passover;  henoe 
we  say  Ijuttr-day^  Easter-Sunekofj  but  very  improp- 
erly ;  as  we  by  no  means  refer  the  festival  then 
kept  to  the  goddess  of  the  ancient  Saxons.  So  the 
present  Grerman  word  for  Easter,  Offem,  is  referred 
to  the  same  goddess,  Estera  or  Osten. 

EATING.  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat  In* 
difilerently  with  aU  persons ;  they  would  have  esteem- 
ed  themselves  polluted  and  mshonored  by  eating 
with  those  of  another  religion,  or  of  an  odious  pro- 
fession. In  Joseph's  time  they  neither  ate  with  the 
Egyptians,  nor  the  Egyptians  with  them ;  (Gen.  xliiL 
32.)  nor  in  our  Saviour's  time,  with  the  Samaritans, 
John  iv.  9.  The  Jews  were  scandalized  at  bis  eating 
with  publicans  and  mnners,  Matt  ix.  11.  As  there 
were  several  sorts  of  meats,  the  use  of  which  was 
prohibited,  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  with 
those  who  partook  of  them,  fearinff  to  receive  pollu- 
tion by  touching  such  food,  or  if  bv  accident  any 
particles  of  it  should  fall  on  them,    ^ee  Meats. 

At  their  meals,  some  suppose  they  had  each  his 
separate  table;  and  that  Joseph,  entertaining  his 
brethren  in  Egvpt,  seated  them  separately,  each  at 
his  particular  taiile,  while  he  himself  sat  down  sepa- 
rately from  the  Egyptians,  who  ate  with  him  ;  txit 
he  sent  to  his  brethren  portions  out  of  the  provisions 
which  were  before  him.  Gen.  xliii.  31,  et  sec|.  Elka- 
nab,  Samuel's  father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed 
their  portions  to  them  separately,  1  Sam.  i.  4,  5.  In 
Homer,  each  guest  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  little 
table  apart ;  and  the  master  of  the  feast  distributed 
meat  to  each,  Odyss.  xiv.  446  seq.  We  are  assured 
that  this  is  still  practised  in  China ;  and  that  many  in 
India  never  eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  nor  on  the 
same  table  with  another  person,  believing  they  can- 
not do  so  without  sin ;  and  this,  not  only  in  their 
own  country,  but  when  travelling,  and  in  fereign 
lands. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Brahmi;is  and  vari- 
ous castes  in  India ;  who  will  not  eversr  use  a  vessel 
after  a  European,  though  he  may  mly  have  drank 
firom  it  water  recently  drawn  out  of  a  welL  The 
same  strictness  is  observed  by  the  more  ■crupukMn 
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among  tlia  Mahomelana ;  anil  iaeuatxe  have  oecn 
knona  of  every  jilole,  and  Jisfa,  and  aiy,  that  hod 
been  used  by  Chriniun  guests,  being  broKCD  Imme- 
dialely  aller  liieir  departure. 

The  aticiem  manners  which  we  see  in  Homer,  we 
He  likewise  in  Scripture,  witb  regard  lo  eating, 
drinking,  and  entertain menta.  There  was  great 
pleuty,  but  little  delicacy  ;  great  respect  and  honor 
paid  to  the  guesta  by  serving  them  plenttfuUy.  Jo- 
seph sent  bu  brother  Benjamin  a  portion  five  times 
larger  than  those  of  his  other  brethren.  Samuel 
Mt  a  whole  quarter  of  a  calf  befora  Saul ;  Sam.  ix. 
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24.  The  women  did  not  app^  al  tabid  in  uiter- 
tainmeuia  witli  the  men;  thia  woulil  have  baca 
an  indecency ;  as  it  ia  at  this  day  thruu^out  the 
EasL 

The  Hebrews  anciently  sat  at  table,  but  afterwards 
imitated  the  Permntis  aod  Chaldeans,  who  reclined 
on  table-beds,  or  divans,  while  eating.  Aa  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  is  of  importance  to  a  right  under* 
Btandinc  of  several  passages  in  the  New  Teatameni, 
we  shall  offer  some  remarks  upon  it.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  represents  one  of  the  comnMMi 
eating  tablea. 
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(1.)  The  reader  isrequested  to  notice  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tables,  i.  e.  three  tables,  so  set  together 
as  to  form  but  one.    (2.)  Around  these  tables  are 

Iilaced,  not  leaU,  but  couchet,  or  beiU,  one  to  each  ta- 
>le  ;  each  of  theae  beds  being  called  cli'm'utn,  three 
of  them  iiiiiied,  to  aurround  the  three  tablea,  formed  . 
the  tTKliniiim  (tfireebeds.)  These  beds  were  formed 
of  mattraases  stuffed ;  and  were  often  highly  oma-  i 
mented.  {3.)  Obaerre  the  attitude  of  the  gueaw  ; 
each  reclinmg  ,      '  ■    '  "    ■' 


□  his  left  elbow;  and  therefore  u 


principally  hia  right  hand,  that  only  (or  at  teoal 
chiefly)  being  free  for  use.  Observe  also,  that  ibe 
fc<?tof  the  person  reclining  being  towards  the  exter- 
nal edge  of  the  bed,  they  were  much  more  readily 
reached  hy  any  bod^  paanng,  than  any  other  part  M 
the  person  so  reclinmg. 

In  circular  or  crescent-formed  tables,  the  ricdt  ex- 
treniity  was  the  flr«t  place  of  honor,  and  tbe  left 
extremity  the  second  place  of  honor.  We  may  sup- 
pose liic  same  of  the  square  triclinium. 
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For  want  of  firoper  diacrUaioatiQo  and  deacri{>doii» 
in  respect  to  the  attitude  at  table,  as  before  Doticedf 
eevend  paMBgeaof  the  Gospels  are  not  merely  iojur* 
ed  as  to  tbeir  true  sense,  but  are  absolutely  reduced 
to  nonsense,  in  our  English  translation.  So  Luke 
vlL  36 :  **  A  woman  in  the  city  who  was  a  sinner, 
when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meet  in  the  phari- 
see^  house,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
and  stood  at  his  feet  behind  hvm^  weeping ;  and  began 
to  wash  hii  feel  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head;  and  kissed  hia  feety  and 
anointed  tbem  with  the  ointment."  Now,  surely,  when 
a  person  sits  at  meat,  according  to  those  ideas  which 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  an  English  reader, 
his  feet,  bein^  on  the  floor  under  the  table,  are  brfort 
him,  not  bekmd  him ;  and  tlie  impossibility  of  anv 
one  standing  at  his  feet  behind  him,  and  wbue  stand- 
ing, kissing  his  fee^  wiping  tbein,  &c.  is  glaring. 
However,  by  inspecting  the  engraving,  the  narration 
becomes  intelligible ;  the  feet  of  a  person  recumbent, 
being  otilersios^  are  most  exposed  to  salutation,  or  to 
any  other  treatment,  from  one  standing  behind  them. 
The  same  observations  ^ply  to  John  xiL  3 :  "  Laza- 
rus was  one  who  reclined  at  table  (arax*tftiyo»)vnth 
Jesus ;  and  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  &c. 

Assisted  by  tiiese  ideas,  we  may  better  understand 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  washing  bis  disciples'  feet, 
(John  xiii.  5.)  He  mnardh  toaUr  into  a  fronfi,  and  go- 
ing round  the  beds  whereon  the  disciples  reclined, 
he  began  to  wash  their  feetj  which  lay  on  the  external 
edge  of  the  coucbj  aid  to  toipe  thim  with  the  towel 
wherewith  he  woe  gvded,  Sec.  (verse  12.)  *^  sAer  be  had 
taken  his  garments  and  was  reclined  again^  he 
said,"  &c. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  precisely^  the  form  of  the 
beds  anciendy  used  among  the  Persians ;  but,  by  re- 
garding them  as  something  like  what  our  engravings 
represent,  we  may  see  the  story  of  Haman's  petition- 
ing Esther  for  his  life,  in  nearly  its  true  light  While 
the  king  went  into  the  garden,  Haman  first  stood  up 
to  entreat  Esther  to  grant  him  his  life ;  and  being 
desirous  of  uainff  even  the  most  patlietic  mode  of 
entreaty,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  bed  where  the 
queen  was  lying  recumbent ;  the  king,  that  instant  re- 
turning, obeervmir  hie  attitude,  and  liis  nearness  to 
the  queen,  which  was  utterly  contrary  to  female 
modesty,  and  to  royal  dignity,  exclaimed,  **  fVhat ! 
will  he  aUo  force  the  queen  /she  being  in  my  company , 


loomr 


in  ihewdaee  V    But,  when  Esther  fell  at  the 
feet,  (cbapb  viii.  3.)  we  are  to  consider  the  king  as 
seated  on  the  divan,  or  sofa,  in  a  very  different  at- 
titude, and  disposition  of  his  person.    See  Bed. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  notice  the  import  of 
some  other  expressions,  which,  appearing  to  be  simi- 
lar, might  seem  to  infer  tiie  same  attitude.  So, 
**  Mary  bat  at  Je9us*9  feet**  to  hear  his  discourse ; 
vrhile  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving. 
Martha,  standing  before  Jesus,  said,  '*  Lord,  direct  my 
««cr  to  help  nie,"  but  Mary  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  close  to  the  divan  on  which  he  sat ;  where  we 
see  clearly  that  both  the  sisters,  one  standing,  the 
other  sitting,  might  be  before  Jesus,  as  he  sat  on  the 
divan.    See  Bed 

It  would  be  perhaps  overstraining  these  remarks, 
to  apply  them  to  some  of  those  slighter  incidents 
which  sacred  history  has  recorded ;  it  is  nevertheless 
proper  to  notice,  how  justly  John  might  be  said  to 
**  lie  in  Jesus's  bosom"  (John  xiii.  23.)  at  the  supper 
table.  Is  it  supposable,  from  circumstances,  that  our 
Lord  was  not  in  the  chief  place  of  honor,  (according 
to  the  Greeks,  the  right  extremity  of  the  trichniumi] 


as  such  a  perK>n  could  not  have  any  one  lying  In  his 
bosom;  or  is  it  probable  that  the  Jews  esteemed 
some  other  part,  perhaps  the  left  extremity,  as  the 
place  of  honor  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  Tiuks  and 
Chinese  do  so. 

The  tables  which  the  Jews  are  represented  as  pu- 
rifying by  washing,  (Mark  vii.  4.)  are  these  kind  of 
beds,  (xitirwi)— -punfying,  as  if  they  had  been  polluted 
by  the  recumbence  of  strangers ;  unless  it  were  cu»- 
tomary,  as  in  point  of  neatness  it  ought  to  be,  to 
wash  the  tables  after  every  meal,  and  before  they 
received  guests  again.  This,  however,  could  not 
extend  to  the  bolsters  and  pillows,  as  they  could  not 
be  made  sufficiently  dry  to  receive  guests,  in  so  short 
a  time  as  intervened  between  one  meal  and  anothw. 

[The  mode  of  reclining  at  table  on  couches  was 
common  in  the  East,  and  also  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  general  character  of  these  meals 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  in  the  latter  nations 
and  among  the  Hebrews,  and  may  be  found  described, 
with  references  to  the  necessary  classical  authorities, 
in  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  seq.  and 
Adam's  Rom.  Antio.  Philad.  1807.  p.  434,  seq.  It 
was  at  a  later  period,  under  the  emperors,  that  the 
semicircular  couch,  above  represented,  was  intro- 
duced. In  still  later  times,  the  custom  was  adopted 
which  still  prevails  in  the  East,  of  ntting  or  reclin- 
ing on  tiie  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times  on 
cushions,  etc. 

The  present  mode  of  eating  in  the  East  is  shown 
in  the  following  extracts  from  travellers.  Dr.  Jow- 
ett,  while  on  a  visit  to  Deir  el  Karor,  not  fiir  fh>m 
Beyroot,  has  the  following  remarks :  (Chr.  Research- 
es in  Syria,  &c.  p.  210.  Amer.  ed.)  **  To  witness  the 
daily  family  habits,  in  the  house  in  which  I  lived  at 
Deir  el  Kamr,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Scripture 
scenes.  The  absence  of  the  females  at  our  meals  has 
been  already  noticed.  There  is  another  custom ,  by  no 
means  a^p-eeable  to  a  European  ;  to  which,  however, 
that  I  might  not  seem  nnfnendly,  I  would  have  will- 
ingly endeavored  to  submit,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  it  in  the  short  compass  of  a  twenty  days'  visit. 
There  are  set  on  the  table,  in  the  evening,  two  or 
three  messes  of  stewed  meat,  vegetables,  and  sour 
milk.  To  me,  the  nrivilege  of  a  knife  and  spoon 
and  plate  was  granten :  but  the  rest  all  helped  tnem- 
selves  immediately  from  the  dish  ;  in  which  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  more  than  five  Arab 
fingers  at  one  time.  Their  bread,  which  is  extremely 
thin,  tearing  and  folding  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  together  a  large 
mouthful,  or  soppinff  up  the  fluid  and  vegetables. 
But  the  practice  which  was  most  revolting  to  me 
was  this :  when  the  master  of  the  house  found  in 
tiie  dish  any  dainw  morsel,  he  took  it  out  with  his 
fingers,  and  applied  it  to  my  mouth.  This  was  true 
Syrian  courtesy  and  hospitality ;  and,  had  I  been  suf- 
ficiently well-bred,  my  mouth  would  have  opened  to 
receive  it.  On  my  pointing  to  my  plate,  however, 
he  had  the  goodness  to  deposit  the  choice  morsel 
there.  I  would  not  have  noticed  so  trivial  a  circum- 
stance, if  it  did  not  exactly  illustrate  what  the  Evan- 
gelists record  of  the*  Last  Supper.  St.  Matthew 
relates  that  the  traitor  was  described  bv  our  Lord 
in  these  terms — He  that  dippeth  hie  hand  with  me  m 
the  dishj  the  a&me  ahaU  betray  me,  xxvi.  23.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Judos  sat  near  to  our 
Lord ;  perhaps  on  one  side  next  to  him.  Sl  John, 
who  was  leaning  on  Jesus's  bosom,  describes  the 
fact  with  an  additional  circumstance.  Upon  his  ask- 
ing, LordjWho%$it9  JeBaBBxmweredjHetttMtowhom 
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iBhaU  gine  a  sop,  tehm  Ihaot  dipped  tt  And  vsihen 
kt  had  dMfped  the  sop,  he  gave  U  to  Judaa  Jscanol,  (he 
9on  of  Simofu  And  cftitr  the  Mp,  iSSnton  exditred  tnto 
hioi,  xiii.  25--427. 

Niebuhr's  account  ia  as  follows :  (Deecr.  of  Arabia, 
p.  52.)  <*The  table  of  the  orientals  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  living.  As  they  always  sit 
upon  the  floor^  a  large  cloth  is  spread  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  upon  the  floor,  m  order  that  the  bits 
and  crumbs  may  not  be  lost,  or  the  carpets  soiled. 
[On  journeys,  especially  in  the  deserts,  the  place  of 
this  doth  is  supplied  by  a  round  piece  of  leather, 
which  the  traveller  carries  with  him.  Travels  iL  p. 
372.]  Upon  this  cloth  is  placed  a  small  stool,  which 
serves  as  a  support  for  a  large  round  tray  of  tinned 
copper;  on  this  the  food  is  served  up  in  various 
amall  dishes  of  copper,  well  tinned  withm  and  with- 
out. Among  the  better  class  of  Arabs,  one  finds, 
instead  of  napkins,  a  long  cloth,  which  extends  to  all 
who  sit  at  table,  and  which  they  lay  upon  their  laps. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  each  one  takes,  instead  or  a 
napkin,  his  own  handkerchief,  or  rather  small  towel, 
which  he  always  carries  with  him  to  wipe  himself 
with  after  washing.  Knives  and  forks  are  not  used. 
The  Turks  sometimes  have  spoons  of  wood  or  horn. 
The  Arabs  are  so  accustomed  to  use  the  hand  instead 
of  a  spoon,  that  they  can  do  without  a  spoon  even 
when  eatinff  bread  and  milk  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner.  Other  kinds  of  food,  such  as  we  commonly 
eat  vrith  a  spoon,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  at  first,  venr  unpleasant  to  an  Euro- 
pean, just  arrived  in  the  East,  to  eat  with  people 
who  help  themselves  to  the  food  out  of  the  common 
dish  with  their  fingers ;  but  this  is  easily  got  over, 
after  one  has  become  acquainted  with  their  mode  of 
life.  As  the  Mohammedans  are  required,  by  their 
religion,  very  often  to  wash  themselves,  it  is  there- 
fore even  on  this  account  probable,  that  their  cooks 
prepare  their  food  with  as  much  cleanliness  as  those 
of  Europe.  The  Mohammedans  are  even  obliged  to 
keep  their  nails  cut  so  short,  that  no  impurity  can 
collect  under  them ;  for  they  believe  their  prayere 
would  be  without  any  efifect,  if  there  should  be  the 
least  impurity  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  And 
flince,  now,  before  eating,  they  always  wash  them- 
selves carefully,  and  generaUy  too  with  soap,  it 
comes  at  length  to  seem  of  less  consequence  wheth- 
er they  help  themselves  fit>m  the  dish  with  clean 
fingers,  or  with  a  fork. 

''Among  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert,  who  require 
at  a  meal  nothing  more  than  piSau,  i.  e.  boiled  rice,  a 
very  large  wooden  dish  is  brought  on  full;  and 
around  this  one  party  after  another  set  themselves,  till 
the  dish  is  emptied,  or  they  are  satisfied.  In  Merdin, 
where  I  once  ate  with  sixteen  officers  of  the  Wai- 
wode,  a  servant  placed  himself  between  the  guests, 
and  bad  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  awav  the  empty 
dishes,  and  set  down  the  full  ones  which  other  ser- 
vants brouffht  in.  As  soon  as  ever  the  dish  was  set 
down,  all  the  sixteen  hands  were  immediately  thrust 
into  it;  and  that  to  so  much  purpose,  that  rarely 
could  any  one  help  himself  three  times.  They  eat, 
in  the  East,  with  very  great  rapidity ;  and  at  this  meal 
in  Merdin,  in  the  time  of  about  twenty  minutes,  we 
sent  out  more  than  fourteen  empty  dishes."    *R. 

In  closing  this  subject,  we  may  properly  notice 
the  obligations  which  are  conddered  by  eastern  peo- 
ple to  be  contracted  by  eating  together.  Niebubr 
says,  ''When  a  Bedouin  sheikh  eats  bread  with 
strangers,  they  may  trust  his  fidelity  and  depend  on 
his  protection. ^A  traveller  will  always  do  well. 


therefore,  to  take  an  early  oj^rtuinty  of  seettring  the 
fiiendship  of  his  guide  by  a  meaL"  The  reader  will 
recollect  the  complaint  of  the  Psalmist,  (xli.  9.)  pen- 
etrated wiA  the  deep  ingratitude  of  one  whom  he 
describee  as  having  heen  his  own  ^miliar  fiiend,  in 
whom  he  trusted — ^"10^  i/u2  eof  <2^my  hread,  even  he 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  acainst  me !"  To  the  morti- 
fication of  insult  was  added  the  violation  of  all  con- 
fidence, the  breach  of  every  obligation  connected 
with  the  ties  of  humanity,  with  the  laws  of  honor, 
with  the  bonds  of  social  Ufe,  with  the  unsuapecting^ 
fiieedom  of  those  moments  when  the  soul  unbends 
itself  to  enjo3rmenL  and  is,  if  ever,  oflT  its  guard. 
Under  the  article  Covknaut  or  Sai.t,  we  saw  the 
obligation  contracted  by  the  participation  of  bread 
and  salt ;  we  now  find,  mat  among  the  Arabs,  at  leaal, 
the  friendship  and  protection  implied  attaches  no 
less  to  bread.  Hence,  in  part,  no  doubt,  the  convivi- 
ality that  always  followed  the  making  of  a  covenanL 
Hence,  also,  the  severi^  of  some  of  die  feelings  ac- 
knowledged by  the  indignant  man  of  patience.  Job, 
as  appears  in  several  passages  of  his  pathetic  expos- 
tulations. It  is  well  known  that  Arabs,  who  have 
S'ven  food  to  a  stranger,  have  afterwards  thought 
emselves  bound  to  protect  him  against  the  vea- 
geance,  demanded  by  consanguinity,  for  even  blood 
Itself. 

EBAL,  a  mountain  in  Ephraim,  near  Shechem, 
over  against  mount  Gerizim,  fifom  which  it  is  aeps* 
rated  Dv  a  valley  of  about  two  hundred  P^ces  wide, 
in  whicn  stands  the  town  of  Shechem.  Both  moun- 
tains are  much  alike  in  lenffth,  height,  and  form,  and 
their  altitude  is  stated  bv  Mr.  Buckingham  not  to  ex- 
ceed 700  or  800  feet,  from  the  level  of  the  valley. 
But  if  ihey  are  alike  in  these  particulars,  in  otfaen 
they  are  very  unlike;  for  Ebal  is  barren,  while 
Gerizim  is  beautiful  and  fruitful.  The  Jews  and 
Samaritans  have  great  disputes  about  them.  (See 
Gerizim.)  Moses  commanded  Israel,  that  as  aoon 
as  they  had  passed  the  Jordan,  they  should  go  to 
Shechem,  and  divide  into  two  bodies,  each  compos- 
ed of  six  tribes,  one  placed  on,  that  is,  adjacent  to» 
Ebal ;  the  other  on,  that  is,  adjacent  to,  Oerizim. 
The  six  tribes  on,  or  at,  Gerizim,  were  to  pronounce 
blessings  on  those  who  should  fiuthfully  observe  the 
law ;  and  the  six  on  mount  Ebal,  were  to  pronounce 
curses  against  those  who  sboiild  violate  it,  Dent. 
xxvii.  This  Joshua  executed,  Jorii.  viii.  30,  31. 
Moses  enjoined  them  to  erect  an  altar  of  unhewn 
stones  on  mount  Ebal,  and  to  plaster  them  over,  that 
the  law  might  be  written  on  the  altar ;  but  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  instead  of  Ebal  reads  Gerizim  p 
because  the  altar  and  sanctuary  of  the  Samaritans 
were  there.    See  Shecheh. 

EBED-MELECH,  a  eunuch  or  servant  of  king 
Zedekiah,  who  being  informed  that  Jeremiah  was 
imprisoned  in  a  place  full  of  mire,  informed  the  king 
of  it,  and  was  the  means  of  his  restoration  to  safety, 
though  not  to  liberty.  For  this  humanity  he  was 
promised  divine  protection,  and  after  the  city  was 
taken  by  Nebuzaradan  he  was  preserved,  Jerenciiah 
xxxviii.  7. 

EBEN-EZER,  ettme  of  hdp,  a  wimeas  stone 
erected  by  Samuel,  of  divine  assistance  obtained,  1 
Sam.  vii.  12. 

EBER,  see  Heber. 

EBODA,  a  town  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  Probably 
Oboda,  or  Oboth,  Numb.  xxL  10 ;  xxxiiL  43,  44. 

ECBATANA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  buih. 


or 


',  perhaps,  enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Dejocea,  or 
Arphaxad,  fourth  king  of  the  Medea.     It  was  en« 
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compaflsed  with  WTen  walk,  of  unequal  heights; 
the  largest,  accordiog  to  Herodotus,  (lio.  i.  cap.  96.) 
was  equal  in  extent  with  those  of  Athens ;  that  is, 
178  furlongs,  or  nearly  eight  leajniee,  (Thucyd.  lib.  i.) 
After  the  union  of  Media  with  Persia,  Ecbatana  be- 
eanie  the  summer  residence  of  the  lungs  of  Persia, 
because  of  the  freshness  of  the  air.  It  still  subsists, 
under  the  name  of  Hamadan,  iu  lat  34°  53^  N.  long. 
40^  E.  Its  inhabitants  are  stated  bv  Mr.  Klnnier  to 
be  ^M>ut  40,000,  including  about  600  Jewish  families. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Achmetha,  Ezra  vi.  2. 

ECCLESIASTES.  This  word  is  feminme  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  literally  signifies,  one  who  speaks  in 
ftMie;  or,  otis  who  convenes  ifU  assemhiy.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins,  not  regarding  the  geuder,  render 
it  EeeUskuUSf  an  oraiorf  one  who  speaks  in  public 
Solomon  describes  himself  in  the  nrst  verse,  <*The 
words  of  Koheleth,  [Eng.  Vers.  *the  Preacher,']  the 
son  of  David,  kins  of  Jerusalem."  He  mentions  his 
works,  his  riches,  his  buildings,  and  his  proverbs,  or 
parables,  and  Uiat  he  was  the  wisest  and  happiest  of 
all  kings  in  Jerusalem;  which  description  plainly 
characterizes  Solomon.  This  book  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  production  of  Solomon's  repent- 
ance, towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life.  It  proposes 
the  sentiments  of  the  Sadducees  and  E]Hcureans  in 
their  full  force ;  proves  excellently  the  vanity  of  all 
things ;  the  little  oenefit  of  men's  restless  and  busy 
cares,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  knowledge ;  but 
concludes,  **Let  us  bear  the  conclu^on  of  the  whole 
matter :  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man."  In  this  all  his  obligations 
terminate ;  this  is  his  only  means  to  happiness,  pres- 
ent and  future.  In  reading  this  book,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  deduce  opinions  from  detached  senti- 
menta,  but  from  the  general  scope  and  combined 
force  of  the  whole. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  a  book  so  called  in  Latin, 
either  to  distinguish  it  from  Eccledastes,  or  to  show 
that  it  contains,  as  well  as  that,  precepts  and  exhor- 
tations to  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  Greeks  call  it 
**  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach."  It  con- 
tains maxims  and  instructions,  useful  in  all  states  and 
conditions  of  life.  Some  of  the  ancients  ascribed 
this  work  to  Solomon ;  but  the  author  is  much  more 
modem  than  Solomon,  and  speaks  of  several  persons 
who  lived  after  that  prince.  He  mentions  himself  in 
chap.  i.  27 :  **  I,  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  have  writ- 
ten in  this  book  the  instruction  of  understanding  and 
knowledge."  Chap.  IL  is  inscribed,  <*  A  prajrer  of 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach."  The  interpreter  of  it  out 
of  Svriac  or  Hebrew  into  Greek,  says,  that  his 

Eiodfiither  Jesus  composed  it  in  Hebrew ;  but  we 
ve  no  autiientic  information  who  be  was,  nor 
when  he  lired.  He  praises  the  high-priest  Simon, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  not  then  living :  but  there  were 
more  high-priests  than  one  of  this  name.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  probable,  be  means  Simon  II.  after  whose 
death  those  calamities  befell  the  Jews,  which  might 
induce  the  son  of  Sirach  to  speak  as  he  does,  chap, 
xxxvi.  and  1.  The  translator  of  it  into  Greek  came 
into  Egypt  in  the  tiiirty -eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  VII. 
sumamed  Euergetes,  the  second  of  that  name ;  as 
he  sajTS  in  his  preface.  The  author  of  the  Latin 
translation  fh>m  the  Greek  is  unknown.  Jerome 
aaya,  the  church  receives  Ecclesiasticus  for  edifica- 
tion, but  not  to  authorize  anv  point  of  doctrine. 

ECDIPPA,  otherwiae  Acbzib,  which  see. 

ECLIPSE.  The  Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  phi- 
kMophized  much  on  eclipssa,  which  they  conaidersd 


as  sensible  marks  of  God's  ancer.  See  Joel  il«  1(L 
31 ;  iii.  15 ;  Job  ix.  7. — ^Ezekiel  (xxxii.  7.)  and  Job 
(xxxvL  32.)  speak  more  particularly,  that  God  covers 
the  sun  with  clouds,  when  he  deprives  the  earth  of 
its  light,  by  eclipses.  Yet,  when  we  read  that  ''the 
sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness ;  and  the  moon  in- 
to blood,"  we  can  hardly  avoid  discerning  an  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  appearance  of  those  luminaries 
while  under  eclipse.  The  interruption  of  the  sun's 
light  causes  him  to  appear  black ;  and  the  moon  dur- 
ing a  total  eclipse  exnibits  a  copper  color ;  or  what 
Scripture  intends  by  a  blood  color.    See  Darkniss. 

ED,  witness,  the  name  given  to  the  altar  erected 
by  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  who  were  settled  be- 
yond Jordan,  Josh.  xxii.  34.  It  was  probably  a 
copy  or  repetition  of  that  which  wos  used  among 
the  Hebrews,  their  brethren,  and  it  was  built  to  irif- 
ness  to  posterity  the  interest  of  these  tribes  in  the 
altar  common  to  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
Israel. 

I.  EDEN,  a  province  in  Asia,  in  which  was  para- 
dise. **The  Lord  planted  eastward  a  garden,  pjta  jjl 
in  Tiden,  aiid  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed,"  Gen.  ii.  8.  The  topography  of  Eden  is 
thus  described :  ^  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and 
became  into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is 
Pison ;  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land 
of  Havilah,  where  is  gold . .  .bdellium,  and  the  onyx- 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon j 
the  same  is  it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  ot 
Cusli.  And  the  name  or  the  third  river  is  Htdde- 
kel ;  that  is  it  which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria. 
And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates,"  ver.  10—14. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  it 
has  not  been  sought :  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Europe, 
in  America ;  in  Tartarv,  on  die  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges, in  the  Indies,  in  China,  in  the  island  of  Cevlon, 
in  Armenia;  under  the  equator;  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
Syria,  in  Persia,  in  Babylonia,  in  Arabia,  in  Palestine, 
in  Ethiopia,  among  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  near 
the  mountains  of  Libanus,  Antilibanus,  and  Damas- 
cus. Huet  places  it  on  the  river  produced  by  the 
junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  called  the 
river  of  the  Arabs ;  below  this  conjunction  and  the 
division  of  the  same  river,  before  it  falls  into  the 
Persian  sea.  He  selects  the  eastern  shore  of  this 
river,  which  beinff  considered  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  its  channel,  and  not  accorainff  to  the 
course  of  its  stream,  was  divided  into  four  heads,  or 
four  difl^erent  openings,  that  is,  two  upwards,  the 
Tiffris  and  Euphrates,  and  two  below,  the  Pison  and 
Ginon.  The  Pison,  according  to  him,  is  the  western 
channel,  and  the  Gihon  is  the  eastern  channel  of  the 
Tipis,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Persian  gul£ 
It  IS  said  that  Bochart  was  much  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. (Phale^.  lib.  i.  cap.  4 ;  De  Anim.  Sacr.  part  iL 
lib.  v.  cap.  VI.)  Other  skilful  men  have  placea  Eden 
in  Armenia,  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  (1.) 
Tiffris,  (2.|  Euphrates,  (3.)  Araxis,  (4.)  Phasis,  taken 
to  be  the  tour  rivers  described  bv  Mosea.  Euphra- 
tes is  expressly  mentioned ;  Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris ; 
the  Pbasis  is  Pison ;  the  Gihon  is  the  Araxes. 

The  orientals  think,  that  the  terrestrial  paradise 
was  in  the  island  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon ;  and  that 
when  Adam  was  driven  out  of  paradise,  he  was  sent 
to  the  mountain  of  Rahoun  in  this  island,  two  or 
three  days'  journey  from  the  sea.  The  Portuauese 
call  this  mountain  Pico  de  Adamo,  or  mountain  of 
Adam,  because  it  is  thousht  that  this  first  of  men 
was  buried  under  it,  after  ne  had  lived  in  repentanea 
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a  hundred  and  thirty  yean.  The  Mttflsuhnam  do 
not  believe  that  the  paradise,  in  which  Adam  was 
placed,  was  terrestrial,  but  that  it  was  in  one  of  the 
seven  heavens ;  and  that  from  this  heaven  he  was 
thrown  down  into  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he 
died,  after  having  made  a  pilgrimage  into  Arabia, 
where  he  visited  the  place  appointed  for  buildinff 
the  temple  of  Mecca. — ^rhey  say  also,  that  when  God 
created  the  garden  of  Eden,  he  created  there  what 
the  eye  had  never  seen,  the  ear  has  never  heard,  and 
what  has  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive. That  this  delicious  garden  has  eicht  doors ; 
whereas  hell  has  but  sev^n :  and  that  the  porters 
which  have  the  care  of  them  are  to  let  none  enter 
before  the  learned,  who  make  a  profession  of  despis- 
ingearthl^,  and  of  desiring  heavenly,  things. 

The  onentals  reckon  four  paradises  in  Asia.  (1.) 
About  Damascus,  in  Syria.  (2.)  About  Obollah  in 
Chaldea.  (3.)  About  the  desert  of  Naoubendigian  In 
Persia,  in  a  place  called  Sheb-Baovan,  watered  by 
the  Nilab.  And  lastly,  in  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  or  Se- 
rendib.  We  may  perceive  from  hence,  that  .the 
opinion  which  places  the  terrestrial  paradise  about 
Damascus,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  is  no 
novel  opinion,  nor  peculiar  to  European  writers- 
Heidegger  in  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  M.  le  Clerc, 
father  Abraham,  and  father  Hardouin,  having  main- 
tained it 

It  may  be  inferred  from  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, that  paradise  was  placed  on  a  mountain,  or  at 
least  in  a  country  diversified  with  hills,  because  only 
such  a  country  could  supply  the  springs  necessary 
to  form  four  heads  of  rivers ;  and  because  all  heads 
of  rivers  rise  in  hills,  from  whence  their  waters  de- 
scend to  the  sea.  Such  a  country  has  been  found 
in  Armenia,  with  such  an  elevation,  or  assemblage 
of  elevations,  also,  as  appeared  to  be  requisite  for 
the  purpose.  On  these  principles,  the  Phans  was  the 
PtfOfi  of  Moses,  and  the  siinilarity  of  sound  in  the 
name  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion ;  it  was  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  that  the  Jbraxet  should  be  the 
Oihaa ;  since  its  waters  are  extremely  rapid,  and  the 
Greek  name  AraxtSy  like  the  Hebrew  Gihony  denotes 
the  dariy  or  aut^.  [A  full  and  satisfactory  discussion 
in  favor  of  this  theory  is  given  by  Prof.  Stuart  in 
bis  Hebrew  Cbrestomathy,  on  Gen.  ii.  14,  sq.    R. 

SiKsh  were  the  principles  most  generally  enter- 
tained amonff  the  learned ;  when  captain  Wilford 
came  forth  from  his  study  of  the  Indian  Puranas, 
0|iened  what  was  at  least  a  new  aovarct  of  informa- 
tion, and  placed  Eden  on  the  Imaus  mountains  of 
Indku  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  455. — ^Lond. 
edit.)     we  give  his  closing  remarks : — 

"  It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  Adam  and  Eve 
lived  afterwards  in  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of 
Eden ;  for  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  it,  God  placed 
the  aengel  with  the  flaming  sword.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  Puranics,  who  place  the  progenitors 
of  mankind  on  the  mountainous  regions  between 
Cabal  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  lianks  of  which,  in  the 
bills,  diey  riiow  a  fuace  where  he  resorted  occasion- 
allv  for  religious  purposes.    It  is  frequented  by  pil- 

Kma,  and  is  called  Swayambhuvasth^n :  I  have  not 
m  able  yet  to  ascertain  its  situation,  being  but 
lately  acquainted  with  it ;  but  I  beheve  it  is  situated 
to  the  north-west  of  Sri-Nagar.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  passes,  leading  to  the  pl^e  where  I  suppose  was 
die  carden  of  Eden,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  the 
Hinpfos  have  placed  a  deetroyinf  angel,  who  gener- 
ally apfyarL  and  is  represented  like  a  cherub ;  I 
mean  OanMra,  or  the  Eof^  upon  whom  Vishnu  and 


JnjMter  are  represented  riding.  OamdVi  if  Mpre- 
sented  generally  like  an  eagle ;  but  in  his  compound 
character,  somewhat  like  the  cherub^  he  is  repreeent- 
ed  like  a  younff  man,  with  the  coomenance,  wings^ 
and  tidons  of  me  eagle.  In  Scripture,  the  Deity  is 
represented  riding  upon  a  cherub^  and  flying  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  Garud'a  is  called  VtUwn 
(literally  Vi/t  vthidt)  of  Vishnu  or  Jupiter,  and  he  thus 
answers  to  the  cherub  of  Scripture :  for  many  com- 
mentators derive  tbis  word  m>m  the  obsolete  root 
C*harab  in  the  Chaldean  language,  a  word  implicitly 
synonymous  with  the  Sanscrit  Vahan/' 

Mr.  Taylor  has  bestowed  much  labor  on  an  ex- 
amination of  this  hypothesis,  and  declares  himself 
to  be  favorable  to  it.  We  give  his  concluding  ob- 
servations : — 

The  situation  of  Paradise,  in  Armenia,  where  the 
heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  spring,  where  the 
head  of  the  Araxes,  and  a  branch  or  the  Phasis,  rise 
not  very  distant  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
best  accounts  we  are  able  to  procure  of  that  country, 
(which,  however,  are  not  altogether  Batisfiictory,|  has 
many  plausibilities  in  its  favor.  Nevertheless,  tnere 
is  tbis  to  be  said  against  it,  that  mankind  could  not 
journey  from  the  East  to  Babylon,  if  Armenia  were 
the  seat  of  Noah*s  deliverance ;  and  if  that  seat  were 
adjacent  to  Paradise,  as  we  have  uniformly  suppos- 
ed. But  the  situation  of  Paradise  on  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  or  Imaus  mountains,  unites  all  thoee  re- 
quisites which  are  deemed  necessary  coincidences 
with  the  Mosaic  narration.  Mountains  furnish  the 
sources  of  rivers;  manv  great  rivers  rise  in  these 
mountains.  Paradise  furnished  four  rivers;  four 
rivers  rise  in  these  mountains,  in  a  vicinity  sufficient- 
]y  near,  though  not  now  from  the  same  lake.  Man- 
lund  travelled  from  the  Ecut  to  Babylon  ;  these 
mountains  are  east  of  Babylonia.  [But  for  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  East,  and  of  the  phrase  travettedjrom 
the  East,  see  the  article  East,  and  also  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Smith  under  the  article  AaAaAT.  R. 

II.  EDEN.  The  prophet  Amos  (chap.  i.  5.)  speaks 
of  the  *<  House  of  Eden,"  or  ^Beth-Eden,"  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  near  to  the  river  Adonis,  and 
about  midway  between  Tripoli  aiid  Baalbek 

EDER,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  21. 

EDOM,  red,  earthi,  or  of  Uood,  otherwise  Esau, 
son  of  Isaac,  and  brotner  of  Jacob.  The  name  Edom 
was  given  him,  either  because  he  sold  his  birthright 
to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage,  or  because  of  the 
color  of  his  hair  and  complexion.  Gen.  xxv.  25, 30. 
Idumaea  is  named  from  Edom,  and  is  ofleo  called 
the  land  of  Edom,    See  Esau  and  InuMXA. 

EDOMITES.    See  Idumjea. 

I.  EDREI,  a  town  of  Manasseh,  east  of  Jordan, 
(Jo^.  xiii.  3L]  called  likewise  Ednea  and  Adnea, 
and  perhaps  ddera  in  Ptolemy,  when  speaking  of 
the  towns  m  the  Bataniea.  Eusebius  places  it  about 
25  miles  north  from  Bostri. 

II.  EDREI,  a  town  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  37. 
EGLAH,  sixth  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Ith- 

ream.  2  Sam.  iii.  5.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  £glah 
and  Michal  are  the  same,  and  that  she  died  in  labor 
of  Ithream.    But  see  2  Sam.  vi.  23. 

EGLAIM,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  east  of  the  Dead 
sea,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  Euaebius  places  8 
miles  south  of  Ar,  or  Areopolis.  Isa.  xv.  8.  1  Sam. 
xxv.  44. 

L  EGLON,  kmg  of  Moab,  (Judg.  iii.  12—15.)  op. 
pressed  Israel  eighteen  years,  A.  M.  9661 — S679.  in 
conjunction  with  die  Ammonites  and  Amalekitea,  be 
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adYanced  to  the  city  of  palm-trees,  or  Jericho,  or 
EDgedi,  which  he  took,  and  where  was  his  usual 
residence.  The  Lord  raised  up  Ehud  to  deliver 
Israel  from  his  oppression. 

II.  EGLON,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  x.  3 ;  xv.  39. 

I.  EGYPT,  a  celebrated  country  in  Africa ;  in 
Hebrew  called  Jlftzrotm,  Greek  AiyvnTog,  whence 
the  Latin  JEgypUis^  and  the  English  Egypt  and 
Copi;  but  the  etymology  of  these  names  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Mizraim  was  son  of 
Ham ;  ^gyptus  was,  it  is  said,  an  ancient  king  of 
this  country,  son  of  fielus,  and  brother  of  Armais. 
The  sons  of  Mizraim  were  Ludira,  Anamim,  Seha- 
bim,  Naphtuhim,  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim,  who  peo- 

?Ied  several  districts  of  Egypt,  or  adjacent  to  it. 
*he  word  Mizraim,  being  of  tne  dual  number,  may 
express  both  Egypts,  the  superior  and  inferior,  or  the 
two  parts  of  the  country,  east  and  west,  divided  by 
the  n'ile,  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  even 
Egypt  itself,  is  still  callea  Mezer  by  the  Arabians. 
But  the  natives  call  it  Chemi,  thnt  is,  the  land  of 
Cham,  or  Ham,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  called  in 
Scripture,  Psalm  IxxviiL  12 ;  cv.  23 ;  cvi.  22.  The 
propnet  Micah  (vii.  12.  Heb.)  gives  to  Egypt  the 
name  of  Mezor,  or  Matzor ;  and  rabbi  Kimchi,  fol- 
lowed by  several  learned  conunentators,  explains  by 
Egypt  what  is  said  of  the  rivers  of  Mezor,  2  Kings 
xix.  24 ;  Isaiah  xix.  6 ;  xxxvii.  25.  Heb. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  forty-two  nofnes^  or  dis- 
tricts, which  were  little  provinces,  or  counties ;  and 
also  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Egypt  was  call- 
ed Tbebais,  from  Thebes,  its  capita],  and  extended 
south  to  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia.  Lower  Egypt 
contained  principally  the  Delta,  and  the  country  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Arabians  call 
Lower  Egypt,  Rib,  or  Rif ;  Upper  Esypt,  Sais,  or 
Thebais;  and  the  part  between,  Sou£  The  word 
Rib,  (RnhabA  occurs  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  4.  **  I  will  men- 
tion Rahab  f  also  Ixxxix.  10.  Isaiah  li.  9.  The  word 
Souf  occurs  likewise,  for  Moses  calls  the  Red  sea 
by  this  name. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  E^pt  was  divided  into 
two  pans,  with  distinct  appellations :  the  one  belong- 
ing to  Libya,  the  other  to  Asia ;  and  the  same  divis- 
ion appears  in  Ibn  Haukal;  who  says,  **The  lefl 
side  of  the  Nile  is  called  Khouf, — ^The  opposite  divis- 
ion, on  the  right  side,  they  call  ZeifJ^  We  may  call 
these  divisions  Western  Egypt  and  Eastern  Egypt ; 
which  may  throw  some  hgbt  on  the  expression, 
(Ezck.  xxix.  10.)  "  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt 
waste  from  the  tower  of  Syeue  to  the  border  of 
Cush  ;"  meaning  the  Cush  on  the  Red  sea.  So  that 
this  threat  includes  Eastern  Egypt;  beginning,  as 
the  Eg3rptians  themselves  began,  **froni  the  tower 
of  Syene,**  which  is  opposite  to  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantina,  all  along  the  confines  of  Cush — ^that  is,  run- 
ning up  the  Red  sea  firom  the  port  of  Berenice  soutli, 
to  Suez  and  Colsum  north.  This  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  the  following  denuueiation  of  the 
prophet,  (verse  11,)  <^No  foot  of  man  or  beast  shall 
pass  through  it,'*  (rather  across  it,)  that  is,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  sea,  from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  or  to 
Koflseir,  as  the  caravans  of  merchants  vrith  their 
goods  were  used  to  pass : — <^ neither  shall  it  be  in- 
habited, forty  years.'*  We  know  of  no  such  interval 
in  which  this  complete  depopulation  has  been  true 
of  Egypt,  generally  taken;  but  it  is  very  credible 
that  aAer  the  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  till 
afUr  the  death  of  C^mbyses,  this  track  of  mercantile 
conveyance  was  stof^ied ;  so  that  the  foot  of  man 
or  beost  did  not  pass  tliat  way  in  conveying  goods. 
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The  passage  by  this  road  was,  however,  afterwards 
much  promoted  by  the  Ptolemies,  when  they  reign- 
ed in  Egypt;  and  when  explored  by  Beliou^ne 
found  traces  of  the  stations  taken  by  the  ancient 
Egyptian  merchants,  in  this  passage ;  such  as  wells, 
or  tanks  for  holding  water,  remains  of  villages  and 
temples ;  and,  in  the  port  of  Berenice  itself,  ruins  of 
considerable  structures,  witli  others  tolerably  entire, 
works  for  the  security  of  the  port,  &>c.  also,  cross 
roads,  demonstrating  important  and  extensive  inter* 
course.  By  this  distinction  a  great  difficulty  is  re- 
duced vrithin  the  compass  of  high  probability ;  and 
the  rendering  proposed  by  Prideaux,  in  correction 
of  our  public  version,  becomes  unnecessary.  The 
doctor  would  vary  the  words  (not  very  agreeably  to 
the  Hebrew)  "from  the  tower  of  Syene"  to — ^**from 
Migdol,  or  Magdolum,  to  Syene.**  Magdolum  was 
at  Uie  extreme  north  of  Egypt,  and  Syene  in  the  ex- 
treme south.  But,  we  have  no  proof,  neither  is  it 
credible,  that  the  intervening  countrv  was  ever  total- 
ly uninhabited  by  man  or  beast,  during  one  year, 
much  less  during  forty  vears,  as  threatened  by  the 
prophet ;  for  this  would  have  been  to  have  rendered 
the  whole  inhabited  land  of  Egypt  a  virildemess,  a 
desert,  which  is  very  unlikelv. 

The  following  allegorical  characterization  of  Egypt 
is  from  moior  Wilford.  (Asiat.  Res.  voL  iii.  p.  93. 
Lond.)— **The  parts  of  Barbara,  towards  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  were  inhabited  by  the  children  of  Ra- 
hu ; — ^Rohu  is  represented,  on  account  of  bis  tyranny, 
as  an  immense  river-dragon,  or  crocodile,  or  rather 
a  fabulous  monster  with  four  talons,  called  Graha, 
firom  a  root  implying  violent  seizure :  the  word  is 
commonly  interpreted  hanger,  or  shark ;  but  in  some 
dictionaries,  it  is  made  synonymous  to  tiocra,  or  croc- 
odile ;  and  in  the  Puranas,  it  seems  to  be  the  crea- 
ture of  poetical  fancy."  This  may  be  conmared 
with  at  least  two  passages  of  Scripture :  first,  rsalm 
Ixxiv.  12—14. 

« 

God  is  my  king  of  old, 
Working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength : 
Thou  brakeet  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  wa- 
ters. 
Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  departure  of  Israel  firom 
Egypt,  to  the  division  of  the  Red  sea,  anciently ;  and 
Egypt  is  symbolized  under  the  notion  of  a  leviathan 
with  several  heads.  To  a  natural  leviathan,  the  croc- 
odile, one  head  had  been  sufficient :  but  a  symboli- 
cal leviathan  may  possess  as  many  heads  as  com- 
ports with  the  original  object  which  is  figuratively 
alluded  to.  There  is  another  passage  where  the 
some  imagery  is  adopted,  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  4.  "  I  am 
against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  drag- 
on that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  nvers,  which  hath 
said,  My  river  is  my  own,  I  have  made  it  for  myself. 
But  1  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause 
the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  to  thy  scales,  and  I  will 
bring  thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers."  In  this 
prophecy  Pharaoh  is  expressly  named,  so  that  we 
nave  no  difficulty  in  referring  it  to  that  prince. 
Undoubtedly  these  allegories,  by  their  sinularity, 
strengthen  the  idea  of  a  connection  between  India 
and  Egypt :  and  ^ow  that  in  ancient  times  it  was 
well  understood,  and  adopted  by  the  inspired  writers. 
For,  what  is  this  dragon,  but  tlie  Rahu  of  India? 

Homer  calls  the  Nile,  Egyptus  (Odyss.  xiv.  v.  258.) ; 
and  several  of  the  ancients  assert,  that  Egypt  wis  a 
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tract  of  land  produced  l^  dqporition  of  the  mud  of 
tfaJB  river,  which  regukriy  overflows  the  country. 

The  E^gyptiane  boasted  of  being  the  most  ancient 
people  in  ttie  worid ;  and  the  inventors  of  arts  and 
acienees.  Thej  commimicated  to  the  Greeka  the 
aaniea  of  the  |;oda,  and  their  theology ;  they  ezceed'- 
ed  in  auperatition  and  idolatry,  worshipping  stara, 
Bien,  animala,  and  even  plants.  Moees  informs  us, 
that  the  Hebrews  sacrificed  beasts  whose  daughter 
was  conndered  l^  the  Egyptians  as  an  abomination : 
(Exod.  viii.  96.)  and  aljK>  that  thev  would  not  eat 
with  the  Hebrews,  because  they  abnorred  all  shep- 
herds. This  country,  properly  speaking,  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Joseph  bemg  carried 
thither  and  sold  as  a  slave,  was,  by  God's  wisdom 
and  providence,  established  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Hith- 
er he  invited  his  father  and  family,  in  number  about 
aeventy  persons ;  after  dwelling  here  215  years,  the 
whole  family  and  their  people  departed  hence,  in 
number  603,550  men.  The  kmg  of  Egypt,  however, 
would  not  permit  them  to  leave  his  country,  till  he 
was  compelled  by  miracles  and  chastisements.  And 
after  he  nad  dismissed  and  expelled  them,  he  repent- 
ed, pursued  them,  and  followed  them  into  the  Red 
sea,  where  he  perished. 

The  common  name  of  the  Egjrptian  kincs  was 
Pharaoh,  which  signified  sovereign  power.  History 
has  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  these  kings, 
and  a  succession  of  their  dynasties.  But  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  historians  to  magni^  the  greet 
antiquity  of  meir  nation,  has  destroy^  their  credi- 
bility.   See  Pharaoh. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  may  be  conridered  as 
including  three  distinctions :  (1.)  The  Copts,  or  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  (2.)  The  Fel- 
lahs, or  husbandmen ;  which  are  supposed  to  i^^- 
sent  the  people  in  Scripture  called  Phul.  (3.)  The 
Arabs,  or  conquerors  oi  the  country,  including  the 
Turks,  Mamelukes,  &c.  The  Copts  have  seen  so 
many  revolutions  in  the  govermng  powers,  [see 
tf|/ra,]  that  they  concern  themselves  very  little  about 
the  successes  or  misfortunes  of  those  who  aspire  to 
dominion.  The  Fellahs  suffer  so  much  oppreenon, 
and  are  so  despised  by  the  Bedouins,  or  wandering 
Arabs,  and  by  their  despotic  rulers,  that  they  seldom 
acquire  property,  and  very  rarely  enioy  it  in  security. 
The  Arabs  hate  the  Turks;  yet  the  Turks  enjojy 
ttibut  ofiices  of  government ;  though  they  hold  their 
siMeriorityby  no  very  certain  tenure. 
'  It  is  usual  to  include  nnder  the  name  Egypt,  fit>m 
Syene,  south,  to  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
coast  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  At  Syene, 
E^opia  may  be  said  to  begin.  The  southern  part 
of  this  extent  is  extremely  rocky  and  arid.  During 
this  pert  of  its  course,  the  Nile  is  a  single  stream ; 
where  it  divides  into  two  or  more  streams,  it  em- 
braces tiiat  part  of  Egypt  which  the  Greeks  named 
the  Delta,  in  die  north  of  EffvpL  This  region  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vast  plain,  yieldinff  an  abundance  of 
com,  and  other  productions,  ana  interspersed  with 
numerous  villages,  built  on  eminences  surrounded 
by  date-trees.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Arab 
inhabitants  cultivate  water-melons,  gourds,  tobacco, 
indigo,  called  nSek^  a  few  fruits,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles ;  also  Indian  com.  The  water  of  the  Nile  not 
only  fertilizes  the  lands  included  between  its  streams, 
but  also  those  on  each  side  6{  its  external  ohannels, 
even  where  tibe  inundation  itself  does  not  appear. 
The  Turks  boast  of  Egypt  as  of  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world :  one  of  them  says,  the  soil  is 
fbr  tfiroe  mondis  in  the  year  white  and  sparkling  like 


peari,  for  diree  months  Uack  like  musk,  for  three 
more  sreen  like  emendds,  and  fi>r  three  more  yellow 
as  amoer.  It  is  not  surpnsing  to  find  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  regretting  so  exeeUent  a  country.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  had  two  crops  of  com  yearly  from 
the  same  ground ;  at  present  they  get  but  one.  After 
barley-harvest  they  sowed  rice,  mSons,  and  cucum- 
ben.  Egypt  is  said  to  have  furnished  to  Rome,  an- 
nually, twenty  millions  of  bushels  of  com.  Pliny 
says,  they  sow  early  in  November ;  that  they  begin 
their  hanrest  in  April,  end  end  in  May.  Moees  ob- 
serves, that  in  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  Israel 
ites  departed  out  of  Egypt,  the  barley  and  flax,  being 
ftr  advanced,  were  spoiled  by  the  hail ;  but  tibat  the 
wheat,  being  not  so  forward,  was  preserved,  Exod. 
ix.  31.  The  Egyptians  sowed  their  barley  and  flax 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  after  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  had  retired.  The  winter  is  veiy  moderate. 
The  wheat-harvest  was  ended  by  Pentecost 

'The  heat  of  Egypt  is  excessive :  Volney  says,  **  The 
Egyptians,  who  go  almost  naked,  and  are  accustomed 
to  perspire,  shiver  at  the  least  coolness.    The  ther- 
mometer, which  at  the  lowest,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, stands  at  8^  or  9^  of  Reaumur,  (50  or  58  of 
Fahrenheit,)  above  the  freezing  point,  enables  us  to 
determine  with  certainty,  and  we  may  pronounce 
that  snow  and  hail  are  phenomena  which  no  Ecyp- 
tian  has  seen  in  fifly  years."    He  sa^rs  also,  '^Two 
seasons  only  should  be  distinguished  in  Egypt ;  the 
spring  and  summer ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cold  season, 
and  the  hot.    The  latter  continues  from  March   to 
November ;  and  from  the  end  of  February  the  sun  is 
not  supportable  for  a  European  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    During  the  whole  of  this  season,  the  air  is 
inflamed,  the  dty  sparklinff^and  the  heat  oppressive 
to  all  unaccustomed  to  it    The  body  sweats  profuse- 
ly, even  under  the  lightest  dress,  and  in  a  state  of  the 
most  profound  repose."  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  67, 68.)    Dr. 
Whitman  says,  '*  The  night  setting  in,  the  company 
retired  to  rest;  many  of  the  men  without  doors,  ac* 
cording  to  the  usuiu  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
summer  season.    They  lie  scattered  over  the  (riains, 
Uke  flocks  of  sheep,  with  the  clothes  they  have  taken 
off  spread  beneath  them,  and  themselves  covered 
from  head  to  foot  by  the  lai^  handkerchief,  which 
they  wear  in  the  day  time  across  the  shoulders,"  p. 
S84.    This  sleeping  In  the  open  air,  and  so  lightly 
covered,  is  among  mose  customs  which  appear  most 
strange  to  Europeans ;   but  it  occurs  frcM}uently  iii 
Scripture,  and  is  adopted  without  hesitation  through- 
out me  East    <*The  inhabitants  of  humid  countries 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  a  country  to 
subsist  without  rain ;  but  in  Egypt,  beades  the  quan- 
tity of  water  winch  the  earth  imbibes  at  the  inunda- 
tion,  the  dews  which  fall  in  the  night  suffice  for  vecr- 
etation.     The    water-melons  a&rd  a  remarkable 
proof  of  this ;  for  though  they  have  frequently  notfa- 
mg  under  them  but  a  dry  dust,  yet  their  leaves  are 
always  fivsh.    These  dews,  as  well  the  rains,  are 
more  copious  towards  the  sea,  and  less  considerable 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  firom  it ;  but  difier  from 
the  latter  by  being  more  abundant  in  summer  than  in 
winter.    At  Alexandria,  after  sunset,  in  the  month 
of  April,  the  clothes  exposed  to  the  air,  uid  the  ter- 
races, are  soaked  with  dew,  as  if  it  had  rained.   Lake 
the  rains,  again,  these  dews  sre  more  or  less  plentiAil, 
according  to  the  prevailing  wind.     The  southerlr 
and  the  south-westerly   produce  none ;  the  north 
wind  produces  a  great  deal ;  and  the  westerly  sKtill 
more.    When  rain  falls  in  Eg^t  and  Palestine,  there 
is  a  geasnl  joy ;  the  people  assemble  in  the  screen  ; 
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they  nngf  they  are  all  in  motioii ;  and  shout  'ye  JMUdi ; 
veMobartkP  O  God !  O  Ueaeed !  &<%"  (Vohiey's 
Trev.  vol.  i.  p.  56.| 

On  account  of  toe  scarcity  of  rain,  ^  the  best  part 
of  Egyptian  a^culture,''  says  Niebuhr,  ^  is  the 
watennff  of  their  grounda.  The  water  which  the 
hushnnifman  Beed%  is  often  in  a  canal  much  below 
the  level  of  the  land  which  he  means  to  refresh.  The 
water  he  most  therefore  raise  to  an  equality  with  the 
surftce  of  the  grounds ;  and  distribute  it  over  Uiem 
as  it  is  wanted.  The  great  art  of  Egyptian  husband- 
ry is  thus  reduced  to  the  having  proper  machines  for 
raising  the  water,  and  enough  of  miaU  canals  judi- 
ciously disposed  to  distribute  it"  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  88.) 

The  great  supply  of  water  in  ilgypt  is  from  the 
Nile,  which  river  obtains  its  increase  from  Ethiopia 
and  Abyssinia,  and  upon  the  rise  of  which  the  fertility 
of  E^pt  depends.  The  inhabitants  suppose,  that  at 
14  cubits  rise,  they  may  have  an  inferior  harvest ;  at 
16,  a  very  good  one :  but  should  it  rise  much  higher, 
there  would  not  be  time  for  the  draining  of  the  water 
off  the  lands,  in  order  to  their  reception  of  the  seed. 
These  high  risings  do  other  mischief  also ;  such  as 
washing  away  villagee,  &c.    See  Nile. 

The  nistory  of  Egypt  is  of  consequence  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  events  recoided  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  early  part  of  it  is  extremely  obscure, 
and  we  are  under  tlra  necessity  of  trusting  to  those 
excerpts  and  fragmentB,  which  may  be  deemed  for- 
tuitous, rather  than  intentionaL 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Egypt  was  peopled 
from  the  East ;  but  the  tribes  which  first  entered  it, 
seem  to  have  been  under  no  regular  guide.  We  con- 
ceive that  Ham  was  intent  on  establishing  himself  in 
Ama ;  and  diat  he  actually  founded  there  several  po- 
tent kingdoms.  He  mi^t  afterwards  visit  Africa; 
and  his  son  Mizraim  might  govern  Egypt.  How- 
ever that  was,  we  find  Egypt  peopled  in  the  dv^s  of 
Abraham ;  and  governed  also  by  a  Pharaoh.  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  Hamites,  who  settled 
in  the  provinces  allotted  to  the  posterity  of  Shem, 
ejected  them  from  thence ;  and  were  the  cause  of 
their  transmigration  into  Egypt.  At  least,  appear- 
ADces  indicate  that  the  first  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  spoke 
the  language  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  ;  and* 
that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  those  patriarchs,  was  not 
unknown  to  them.  Between  the  period  of  Joseph's 
elevation  in  Egypt,  and  the  exodus  of  Israel,  we 
place  on  invasion  of  Esypt  by  the  Palli,  from  India, 
and  refer  to  this  race  that  new  ''king  which  knew 
not  Joseph."  We  read  litde  more  of  Egypt  in  Scrip- 
ture, for  man^r  ages ;  not,  indeed,  till  the  kings  of 
Israel  had  pohtical  intercourse  with  that  cotmtrv. 

The  Egyptians  claimed  an  antiquity  of  10, 20,  or 
even  50,000  years.  They  afiSrmed  that  their  coun- 
try was  originally  governed  by  gods ;  and  that  their 
first  mortal  king  was  Menes.  We  might  better  judge 
of  the  first  assertion,  if  we  knew  what  length  of  time 
answered  to  that  termed  a  year;  of  the  second,  if  we 
knew  whether  the  same  word  which  is  rendered 
rods^  did  not  also  signify  judges^  as  it  does  in  the 
Hebrew.  From  Menes  the  Egyptians  deduced  a  list 
of  kings,  comprising  about  330,  in  1400  years. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  mode  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
uan  computation  of  years,  contributed  to  swell  meir 
chronology  so  immoderately.  PalsBphams  says,  that 
in  remote  ages  they  reckoned  the  duration  of  their 
princes*  reigns  by  days,  not  by  years.  And  who  will 
warrant  us,  that  they  who  came  after,  did  not  set 
down  years  instead  of  days?  so  that  Helios,  son  of 
Vulcan,  reigning  4477  days,  was  only  twelve  years, 


three  months^  and  four  di^s,  instead  of  4477  years. 
Diodorus  Siculus  says,  some  have  suggested  tluit 
their  year  conristed  only  of  one  month,  so  that  tiie 
15300  years  of  every  god's  reign  were  reduced  to  IdCO 
mon^s,  or  100  yeara ;  afterwards  the  Egyptian  year 
consisted  of  four  months.  This  reduces  tne  exces- 
sive antiquiiy  of  die  Egyptian  dynasties  to  a  reasona- 
ble duration.  It  is  further  catain,  that  the  dynastiea 
of  Egypt  were  not  all  successive ;  maay  of  them 
were  collateral,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  kings, 
placed  one  after  the  other,  were  contemporary ;  one 
reigning  in  one  part  of  E^pt,  another  m  another* 
These  Osts  also  bear  seven  dinerent  names,  according 
to  the  seven  districts  in  which  the  dynasties  subsist* 
ed :  viz.  at  Tbis,  Memphis,  Dioepolis,  Thania,  Sethron, 
Elephantina,  and  Sais.  Before  the  time  of  Menes, 
Lower  Egypt  was  a  marsh,  not  absolutely  uninhabit- 
able, permips  not  unfertile,  yet  unfit  for  the  reception 
of  a  dense  population.  Menes  controlled  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  probably  stopped  up  one  of  its  branches, 
and  so  obtained  a  length  of  solid  ground,  and  drained 
the  lower  levels  of  the  country.  We  learn,  from 
major  Wilfbrd*s  information  concerning  Egypt,  ex* 
tracted  ftt>m  the  Indian  Puranas,  that  those  books 
relate  several  circumstances  of  the  early  history  of 
this  country.  (Asiatic  Researches,  voL  iil.V— ''Ta^ 
mah,  or  Saturn,  had  two  wives.  Age,  and  I>ecrepi« 
tude,"  that  is,  he  was  an  extremely  old  man.  **  Ta- 
mah  was  expelled  firom  Egypt  exactly  at  the  time 
when  Aramah,  a  grandson  of  Satyavmta,  died." 
(P.  9a>—'' Lower  Egypt  is  called  by  the  Puranas,  the 
Limd  of  Mud;  and  they  give  a  dreadftil  idea  of  it; 
and  even  assert,  that  no  mortal  duiat  approach  it." 
(P.  96.)  The  Puranas  say  that  the  ocean  anciently 
covered  Egypt ;  but  that  the  waters  withdrew  at  the 

Erayer  of  a  ho^  man,  or  Rishi,  **  for  the  space  of  a 
undred  yfomu,  or  493  miles."  (P.  104.)  The 
probability  is,  that  this  withdrawment  of  the  v^ten 
alludes  to  the  feet  of  the  draining  of  the  k>wer  coun- 
try, by  restraining  the  Nile  to  a  smgle  channel,  pretty 
fer  south.  ^  The  first  inhabitants  of  Egypt  found, 
on  their  arrival,  that  the  whole  country  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  was  an  immense  forest ;  part  im- 
pervious, which  they  called  Atavi,  part  uninhabited, 
out  practicable,  which  received  the  name  of  Aranya." 
(P.  97.)  These  accounts  agree,  perfectly,  with  the 
primitive  state  of  all  uninhabited  countries ;  and  they 
contribute  to  support  the  opinion,  that  Egypt  waa 
peopled  fi*om  India.    See  PHiiiisTiifEs. 

For  the  connection  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  historical 
sketch  under  the  article  Hebrews.    See  also  the. 
additions  below. 

Ezekiel  (xxx.  13.)  says,  that  there  never  any  mora 
shall  be  a  reigning  prince  of  the  Esyptian  nation 
over  this  country.  Egypt  was,  indeed,  to  be  a  base 
kingdom ;  and  what  can  be  more  base  tiian  a  govern- 
ment  composed  of  rulers  who  have  been  slaves,  and 
the  properties  of  others  ?  Governors,  not  hereditary, 
nor  elective  by  the  people,  nor  promoted  according 
to  merit ;  but  rising  by  intri^e  from  the  lowest  sta- 
tions, and  degraded  by  die  vilest  of  crimes,  as  well 
political  as  personal.  «  Such  is  tiie  case  with  Egypt," 
says  Volney.  **  Deprived  three  and  twenty  centuries 
ago  of  her  namral  proprietors,  riie  has  seen  her  fer- 
tile fields  successively  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  die  Arahe, 
the  Georgians,  and,  at  lengdi,  to  the  race  of  Tartars, 
distinguidied  by  the  name  of  Ottoman  Turks. 
Among  so  many  nations,  several  of  them  have  left 
vestiges  of  their  transient  possession ;  but,  as  diey 
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have  been  blended  in  eucceasion,  they  have  been  so 
confounded,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate their  respective  characters.  We  may,  however, 
still  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  into  Jtmt 
principal  races,  of  different  origin."  (Travels,  vol. 
l74.) 

These  four  he  considers  as,  (1.)  Arabs,  the  classes 
of  husbandmen  and  artisans;  (2.)  the  Copts,  the 
writers,  and  government  collectors ;  (a)  the  Turks, 
who  are  masters  of  the  country ;  (4.)  the  Mamelukes, 
who  possess  the  authority  over  it,  and  who  are  a  race 
of  slaves,  bought  in  distiBint  countries."  Surely  the 
country  lorded  over  by  slaves  may  be  justly  consid- 
ered as  **  the  basest  of  kingdoms !" 

<'When  we  reflect  on  the  revolutions  which  this 
country  has  undergone,  and  upon  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  has  been  under  the  dominion  of 
strangers,  we  can  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  de- 
cline of  its  wealth  and  population.  It  has  been  sue- 
cessively  subdued  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Turks : — ^has  enjoyed 
no  interval  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  but  has  been 
constantly  oppressed  and  pillaged  by  the  lieutenants 
of  a  distant  lord,  who  scarcely  left  the  people  bare 
means  of  subsistence.  Agriculture  was  rumed  by 
the  miseries  of  the  husbandman :  and  the  cities  de- 
cayed with  its  decline.  Even  at  present,  the  popu- 
lation is  decreasing:  and  the  peasant,  although  in  a 
fertile  country,  is  miserably  poor ;  for  the  exactions 
of  government,  and  its  officers,  leave  him  nothing  to 
lav  out  in  the  improvement  and  cuhure  of  his  lands ; 
while  the  cities  are  faUing  into  ruins,  because  the 
same  unhappy  restraints  render  it  impossible  for  the 
citizens  to  enga^  in  any  lucrative  undertaking." 
**The  Copts  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians :  and  the  Turks,  on  this  account,  call  them,  in 
derision,  "  the  posterity  of  Pharaoh."  But  their  un- 
couth figure,  their  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  wretch- 
edness, do  little  credit  to  the  sovereigns  of  ancient 
Egypt.  They  have  lived  for  2000  years  under  the 
dommion  of  different  foreign  conquerors,  and  have 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  They  have 
lost  their  manners,  their  language,  their  religion,  and 
almost  their  existence.  They  are  reduced  to  a  small 
number  in  comparison  of  the  Arabs,  who  have 
poured  like  a  flood  over  this  country.  Of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  numbers  of  the  Copts,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  their 
bishops.  There  were  seventy  in  number  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  Arabian  conquest.  There  are  now  only 
twelve."    (Niebuhr's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  104.) 

[As  both  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  almost  every  thing  which  relates 
to  them,  goes  directly  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  here  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  important  country,  than  is 
found  in  the  preceding  interesting,  but  somewhat 
meagre,  article. 

Egtpt  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called 
Mxrcdm^  afler  the  second  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson 
of  Noah ;  less  frequently  it  is  called  Mazor,  2  Kings 
xix.  24 ;  Isa.  xix.  6 ;  xxxvii.  25 ;  Micah  vii.  12 ;  where, 
however,  our  English  version  has  rendered  this  word 
by  besieged  place,  fortress,  defence.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  country  among  the  inhabitants  themselves,  was 
C7^tint,or  Chami,  {XflAlJ.  or  in  the  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt,  KHMJ,)  which  the  Hebrews  probably  pro- 
nounced on,  Cham,  or  Ham,  and  referred  to  Ham, 
the  grandfather  of  Mizraini.  The  Egyptian  word 
signified  hlack,  according  to  Plutarch ;  (de  Is.  ct  Osir. 


p.  964.)  and  the  land  was  so  called  from  the  daric 
color  of  its  firuitful  soil,  manured  by  the  slime  depos- 
ited by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  name  ofBahab,  (arrogance)  is  sometimes 
given  to  Egypt ;  (Jer.  xxx.  7,  li.  9;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4 ; 
ucxxix.  11.)  but  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  poetical 
epithet,  applied  in  consequence  of  the  arroeance  and 
oppression  experienced  by  the  Jews  fi'om  tne  Egyp- 
tians. The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  JEgyp- 
tus  (whence  Egypt)  is  unknown.  The  present 
Arabic  name  of  this  country,  Misr,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  Mizraun, 

The  proper  land  of  Epypt  is,  for  the  most  fuirt,  a 
great  valley,  through  which  the  river  Nile  pours  its 
waters,  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to 
south,  and  skirted  on  the  east  and  west  by  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  approach  and  recede  from  the 
river  more  or  less  in  difierent  parts.  Where  this 
^liHev  terminates,  towards  the  north,  the  Nile  divides 
itself,  about  40  or  50  miles  from  tlie  sea-coast,  into 
several  arms,  which  enclose  the  so  called  Delia.  The 
ancients  numbered  seven  arms  and  mouths;  the 
eastern  was  that  of  Pelusium,  now  that  of  Tineh ; 
and  the  western  that  of  Canopus,  now  that  of  Abou- 
kir.  As  these  branches  all  separate  from  one  point 
or  channel,  i.  e.  from  the  main  sa*eam,  and  spread 
themselves  more  and  more  as  they  approach  the 
coast,  they  form  witli  the  latter  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  is  the  sea-coast ;  and  having  thus  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  a-  delta,  tliis  part  of  Egypt  received 
the  name  of  the  Delta,  which  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained. The  northern  and  southern  points  of  Egypt 
are  thus  assigned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  xxix. 
10  *,  xxx.  6 ;  from  Jmgdid,  i.  e.  Magdolum,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusian  arm,  to  Syene,  now 
Essuan,  namely,  to  the  border  ofEthiopuu  Essuan  is 
also  assigned  by  Greek  and  Arabian  writers  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Egypt.  Here,  in  north  latitude  24^ 
2',  the  Nile  issues  from  the  granite  rocks  of  the  cata- 
racts, and  enters  E^ypt  proper.  The  length  of  the 
country,  therefore,  m  a  direct  line,  is  112  geographi- 
cal miles.  The  breadth  of  the  valley,  between  jSs- 
suan  and  the  Delta,  is  very  unequal ;  in  some  places 
the  inundations  of  the  river  extend  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains ;  in  other  parts  there  remains  a  strip  of  a 
mile  or  two  in  breadth,  which  the  water  never  covers, 
and  which  is  therefore  always  dry  and  barren.  Origin- 
ally the  name  Egypt  designated  only  this  valley  and 
the  Delta ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  came  to  include 
also  the  region  between  tnis  and  the  Red  sea  from 
Berenice  to  Suez,  a  strong  and  mountainous  tract, 
with  only  a  few  spots  fit  for  tillage,  but  better  adapt- 
ed to  pastumge.  It  included  also,  at  this  time,  tne 
adjacent  desert  on  the  west,  as  far  as  to  the  oases, 
those  fertile  and  inhabited  islands  in  the  ocean  of 
sand.  The  name  Ddta,  also,  was  extended  so  as  to 
cover  the  districts  between  Pelusium  and  the  border 
of  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Petrwa, — the  ancient  desert 
of  Shur,  now  Djefar ;  and  on  the  west  it  included  the 
adjacent  tract  as  far  as  to  tlie  great  deserts  of  Lib>-m 
and  Barca, — a  region  of  sand  of  three  days*  journey 
cast  and  west,  and  as  many  north  and  south. 

The  country  around  Syene  and  the  cataracts  is 
highly  picturesque ;  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and 
especially  tlie  Delta,  are  exceedingly  unlfomi  and 
monotonous.  The  prospect,  however,  is  extreme- 
ly different,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
From  the  middle  of  the  spring  season,  when  the  har- 
vest is  over,  one  sees  noUiing  but  a  grey  and  dufcty 
{-oil,  so  full  of  cracks  and  chasms,  that  he  can  hardly 
I  ass  along.    At  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
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th  ^  whole  couDtry  presents  nothing  but  an  immeach 
urable  surface  of  reddish  or  yellowish  water,  out  of 
which  rine  date>trees,  villages,  and  narrow  dams, 
which  serve  as  a  means  of  communication.  After 
the  waters  have  retreated,  which  usually  remain  only 
a  short  time  at  this  height,  you  see,  till  the  end  of 
autumn,  only  a  black  and  slimy  mud.  But  in  win- 
ter, nature  puts  on  all  her  splendor.  In  this  season, 
the  freshness  and  power  of  the  new  vegetation,  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  productions,  ex- 
ceed every  thiugthat  is  known  in  the  most  celebrat- 
ed parts  of  the  JBurouean  continent ;  and  Egypt  is 
then,  from  one  end  or  the  country  to  the  other,  noth- 
ing but  a  beautiful  garden,  a  verdant  meadow,  a  field 
sown  with  flowers,  or  a  waving  ocean  of  grain  in  the 
ear.  This  fertility,  as  is  well  Known,  depends  upon 
the  annual  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile.    See 

NiLK. 

The  sky  is  not  less  uniform  and  monotonous  than 
the  earth ;  it  is  constantly  a  pure  unclouded  arch,  of 
a  color  and  light  more  white  than  azure.  The  at- 
mosphere has  a  splendor  which  the  eye  can  scarcely 
bear ;  and  a  burning  sun,  whose  glow  is  tempered 
by  no  shade,  scorches  through  the  whole  day  these 
vast  and  unprotected  plains.  It  is  almost  a  peculiar 
trait  in  the  Egyptian  landscape,  that  although  not 
without  trees,  it  is  yet  almost  without  shade.  The 
only  tree  is  the  date-tree,  which  is  frequent;  but 
with  its  tall,  slender  stem,  and  bunch  of  foliage  on  the 
top,  this  tree  does  very  little  to  keep  off  the  light,  and 
casts  upon  the  earth  only  a  pale  and  uncertain  shade. 
Egypt,  accordingly,  has  a  very  hot  climate ;  the 
thermometer  in  summer  standing  usually  at  80  or  90 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  still 
higher.  The  burning  wind  of  the  desert.  Simoom,  or 
Camsin,  is  also  experienced,  usually  about  the  time 
of  the  early  equinox.  The  country  is  also  not  im- 
frcquently  visited  by  swarms  of  locusts.  See  Lo- 
custs. 

Tlie  chief  agricultural  productions  of  Egypt  are^ 
wheat,  durrah  or  small  maize,  Turkish  com  or  maize,* 
rice,  barley,  beans,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  leeks 
and  onions ;  also  flax  and  cotton.  The  date-tree  and 
vine  are  frequent.  The  papvrus  is  still  found  in 
small  quantit^',  chiefly  near  Damietta ;  it  is  a  reed 
nboul  nine  feet  high,  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  with 
a  tut\  of  down  on  the  top.  The  animals  of  E^pt, 
besides  the  usual  kinds  of^tame  cattle,  are  the  wild  ox 
or  buffalo  in  great  numbers,  the  ass  and  camel,  dogs  in 
multitudes  without  masters,  the  ichneumon,  (a  kind 
of  weasel,)  the  crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus ;  for 
which,  see  these  articles  respectively. 

lu  the  very  earliest  times,  Egypt  appears  to  have 
already  been  regarded  under  three  principal  divisions; 
aud  writers  spoke  either  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ; 
or  of  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebais,  Middle  Egypt,  rlep- 
tanomis  or  Heptapolis,  and  Lower  Egypt  or  the  Del- 
tn,  including  the  districts  lying  east  and  west.  The 
provinces  and  cities  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  arranged  under  these  three 
gr<*nt  divisions. 

1.  Lower  Eotpt.  The  north-eastern  point  of  this 
\va«»  the  Brook  of  E^ypt^  (see  below, J  on  the  border 
of  Pah'stine.  The  desert  between  this  point,  the  Red 
sr^a,  and  the  ancient  Pelusium,  seems  to  have  been 
tin?  dcs^'it  of  Shdr,  (Gen.  xx.  1.  al.)  now  el-Djefar. 
*iN,  '*tlie  strength  [key]  of  Egypt,"  Ezek.  xxx.  15, 
was  ])rohdl>ly  Pelusium.  The  land  of  Goshew  ap- 
pears to  have  lain  between  Pelusium,  its  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  Red  sea,  having  been  skirted  on 
cHr  north-east  by  the  desert  of  Shur;  constituting, 


perhaps,  a  part  of  the  province  Raamses ;  Gen.  xlvii. 
11.  In  this  district,  or  adjacent  to  it,  are  mentioned 
also  the  cities  Pithom,  Raamses,  Pi-Beseth,  and 
On  or  Heliopolis.  In  the  proper  Delta  itself,  lay 
Tahapanes,  i.  e.  Taphne  or  Daphne ;  Zoan,  the 
Tanis  of  the  Greeks ;  Leontopolis,  mentioned  per- 
haps in  Is.  xix.  18.  To  the  west  of  the  Delta  was 
Alexaiqoria.     * 

2.  MioDLE  Eotpt.  Here  are  mentioned  Mo ph  or 
Memphis ;  and  Han^s,  the  Coptic  Hnes  or  Ehnes^ 
the  Anysis  of  Herodotus,  and  Great  Heracleopolis  of 
the  Greeks. 

3.  Upper  Egypt.  The  southern  part  of  Eg3rpt  tlie 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  called  Pathros,  (Jer.  xliv. 
1, 15.)  The  Bible  mentions  here  only  two  cities,  viz. 
No,  or  more  fully  No-Ahmon,  for  which  the  Seventy 
put  Diospolis,  the  Greek  name  for  Thebes,  the  most 
ancient  capital  of  Egypt;  (see  Ammon  and  Thebes  ;) 
and  Stene,  the  southern  city  and  limit  of  Egypt 

The  early  history  of  ancient  E^T^  '^  involved  in 
great  obscurity;  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  its  details.  All  accounts,  however,  and  the  re- 
sults of  all  modem  researches,  seem  to  concur,  in 
representing  culture  and  civilization  as  having  been 
introduced  and  spread  in  Egypt  from  the  south,  and 
especially  from  Meroe ;  and  that  the  cotmtry  in  the 
earliest  times  was  possessed  by  several  contemporary 
kings  or  states,  which  at  length  were  all  united  into 
one  great  kingdom.  A  priesthood  seems  to  have 
governed  the  land ;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
the  head  of  the  state  was  also  a  priest.  Not  long 
afler  the  death  of  Joseph,  apparently,  the  Hvksos  or 
shepherds,  most  probably  an  Arabian  nomadic  tribe, 
begon  their  irruptions,  and  at  last  got  possession  of^ 
the  country.  Afler  they  were  driven  out,  the  whole' 
land  appears  to  have  been  again  united  under  one 
sovereign,  and  from  this  time,  or  (about  1100  B.  C.) 
to  have  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity.  The  first 
king  of  the  19th  dynast}%  as  it  is  called  by  Manetho, 
was  the  celebrated  Sesostris,  about  1500  B.  C.  His 
successors  are  all  called  in  the  Bible,  not  by  their 
proper  names,  but  by  the  general  appellation  Pha- 
raoh, i.  e.  kings.  The  first  who  is  mentioned  by  his 
proper  name  is  Shishak,  (1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26,)  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Sesonchosis  of  Manetho,  about  970 
B.  C.  In  the  same  century,  Ethiopian  kings  reigned 
over  Upper  Egypt;  of  whom  two  are  mentioned 
in  tlie  Bible,  viz.  So,  or  Sevechus,  (2  Kings  xvii.  4.) 
alM)ut  722  B.  C.  and  Tirhaka,  contemporary  with  Hez- 
ekiah,  2  Kings  xix.  9.  The  latter  is  said  by  Herodo- 
tus, to  have  withdrawn  from  Egypt,  (ii.  IJS.)  After 
this,  the  whole  country  was  for  a  time  under  twelve 
kings,  (about  711  B.  C.)  who  at  length  were  all  sub- 
dued by  Psammetichus,  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in 
Isa.  xix.  4.  His  son  Necho  is  mentioned  2  Kings 
xxiii.  29,  scq.  xxiv.  7,  and  elsewhere.  The  grandson 
of  Necho  was  Hophra,  who  is  also  often  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  dynastv  was  overthrown  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  announced  by  the  prophets  Jer- 
emiah and  Ezekiel.  Jer.  xliii.  10—13 ;  xlvi.  13,  seq. 
Ezek.  xxix.  18,  seq.  xxx.  10,  seq.  xxxii.  11,  seq. 
With  these  annunciations  the  reports  of  Arabian 
writers  distinctly  agree. 

Egypt  was  nflerwards  conquered  by  Cambyses,  and 
became  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  about  525 
B.  C.  Thus  it  continued  until  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander, 350  B.  C,  afler  whose  death  it  formed,  along 
with  Syria,  Palestine,  Lybia,  &c.  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ptolenues.  After  the  Iwttle  of  Actium,  30  B.  C.  it 
became  a  Roman  province.  Since  that  time  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  state,  and  its  history  is 
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incorporated  with  that  of  ita  different  conquerors  and 
possessors.  In  640,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs ; 
and  in  later  periods  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs  under  the  power  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds, 
Mamelukes ;  and  since  1517,  has  been  governed  as  a 
province  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  division  of  the  inhabitants  which  prevails  in 
Egypt,  and  especially  the  ancient  division  into  castes, 
has  been  spoken  of  above. 

From  the  histories  of  Egypt  bv  Manetho,  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others,  and  from  the 
modem  discoveries  of  ChampoUion  in  hieroglyphics, 
chronologists  have  been  led  to  divide  the  Egyptian 
empire  into  five  periods.  These  are  as  follows :  (1.) 
The  first  begins  with  the  establishment  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  comprehends  the  time  during  which 
all  religious  and  political  authority  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood,  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
the  future  power  of  f^gyptf  founding  and  embellish- 
ing"  the  great  city  of  Thebes,  building  magnificent 
temples,  and  instituting  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  from 
Mizrioim  to  Menes.  (2.)  The  second  period  begins  at 
the  abolition  of  this  primitive  government,  and  the 
first  establishment  or  the  monarchical  government 
by  Menes.  From  this  time  commences  what  is  gen- 
erally called  the  Pharaonic  age,  and  ends  at  the  irrup- 
tion of  Cambyses.  This  is  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  Egyptian  history ;  during  which  Egjrpt  was  cover- 
ed with  those  magnificent  works  which  still  com- 
mand our  admiration  and  excite  our  astonishment ; 
and  by  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions  and  laws,  and 
by  the  learning  of  its  priests,  was  rendered  the  most 
richjpopulous,  and  enlightened  country  in  the  world. 
(3.)  The  thurd  epoch  includes  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  about  300  years.  (4.)  The  fourth 
covers  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies.  (5.)  The  fiflh  be- 
gins when  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
continues  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Compare  Spineto's  Lectures  on  Hieroglyphics,  p. 
15,  seq. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  lx>dies  and  the  powers  of  nature ;  the  priests 
cultivated  at  the  same  time  astronomy  and  astrology, 
and  to  these  belong  probably  the  wise  men,  sorce- 
rers, and  magicians,  mentioned  Ex.  vii.  11,  22.  It 
was  probably  this  wisdom,  in  which  Moses  also  was 
learned.  Acts  vii«  22.  But  the  E^ptian  religion  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  adopted  living  ammais  as  sym- 
bols of  the  real  objects  of  worship. 

The  Egyptians  not  only  esteemed  many  species  of 
animals  as  sacred,  which  might  not  be  killed  without 
the  punishment  of  death,  but  individual  animals  were 
kept  in  temples  and  worshipped  with  sacrifices,  as 
gods.  (See  Apis.)  But  although  this  worship  of  ani- 
mals was  common  throughout  Egypt,  yet  it  differed 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  but  a 
few  species  which  all  Egypt  worshipped.  The  oth- 
ers were  sacred  in  one  district,  but  not  in  another. 
In  one  province,  they  might  be  killed  and  eaten  ;  in 
another,  the  punishment  of  death  was  the  price  of 
doing  diem  an  injury.  (Herod,  ii.  65,  seq.)  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this,  that  the  destruction  of  the  first- 
bom  in  Egypt  was  made  to  extend  also  to  the  beasts. 
Ex.  xii.  12. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  dififered  es- 
sentially from  all  the  Asiatic  languages,  as  appears 
from  the  remains  of  it  still  extant  in  the  Coptic.  This 
last  indeed  has  ceased  to  be  a  Hving  language  since 
the  eighth  century ;  for  although  the  Copts  continue 
to  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  Egyptian  population, 
yet,  like  the  other  inhabitants,  tney  speak  Arabic. 


But  their  former  laagiiage  still  exists  in  their  writings, 
which  are  limited  to  a  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
homilies,  lives  of  the  saints  nd  martyrs,  and  the  like. 
The  language  of  these  vn-itings,  however,  is  no  long- 
er the  pure  ancient  Egyptian,  but  intermingles  many 
Greek  words ;  and  also  the  Coptic  alpha&t  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  eight 
letters,  for  sounds  which  could  not  be  marked  by  the 
Greek  characters.  With  the  help  even  of  the  lan« 
guage  as  found  in  these  writings,  learned  men,  par* 
ticularly  Jablonsky,  Quatrem^re,  and  Charapolfion, 
as  well  as  others,  have  been  able  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  many  old  Egyptian  words  which  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  Greek  and  Roman 
vmters.  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the 
language  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  spoken  in  the 
times  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
modem  attempts  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  mon- 
uments, and  the  language  of  papyrus  rolls,  from  the 
times  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies.  The  language 
of  these  dififers  from  the  Coptic,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, in  forms,  flexion,  and  syntax.  The  subject  will 
be  more  fully  developed,  when  the  researches  of 
Champollion  and  others  shall  have  been  completed, 
and  laid  before  the  public.  For  the  connection  or 
resemblance  between  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew alphabets,  see  professor  Stuart's  note  in  Grep- 
po's  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System,  p.  267,  to 
which  work  also  the  roader,  who  wishes  to  obtain 
further  information  respecting  hieroglyphics,  may  be 
referred. 

The  most  extraordinary  monuments  of  Egyptian 
power  and  industry  were  the  pvramids,  which  still 
subsist,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  tbe 
world.  A  description  of  these  extraordinary  strac- 
tures  has  generally  been  considered  as  matter  of  cu- 
riosity, rather  than  as  being  applicable  in  illustrating 
the  Scriptures,  since  there  appears  to  be  no  allusion 
to  them  in  the  Bible.  They  have,  however,  by  some, 
been  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Israelites 
during  their  bondage  in  Egypt.  Josephus,  indeed, 
says  expressly,  thai  the  Egyptians  ^ treated  the  Is- 
raelites inhumanly,  and  thought  to  wear  them  out  by 
various  labors ;  they  caused  them  to  divide  up  the 
river  into  many  channels,  to  build  walls  around  the 
cities,  and  mounds  to  prevent  the  access  of  water 
where  it  would  become  staguant ;  and  by  building  the 
pyramids,  also,  they  diminished  our  people."  (Antiq. 
li.  9.1.)  Whether  Josephus  made  this  statement  on 
the  autnority  of  a  national  tradition,  or  as  a  conjec- 
ture of  his  own,  cannot  be  determined.  But  the 
tenor  of  ancient  history  in  general,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sults of  modern  researches,  is  against  the  supposition 
of  the  pyramids  having  been  built  by  the  Israelites; 
and  they  are  usually  assigned  to  a  later  period.  Mr. 
Taylor,  however,  has  adopted  the  above  hypothesis, 
and  attempts  to  support  it  by  the  arguments  which 
follow.  They  may  stand  here,  as  a  specimen  of  that 
kind  of  learning,  which  delights  in  doubtful  and 
shadowy  speculation,  rather  than  in  sober  and  judi- 
cious research.     *R. 

Mr.  Taylor  conceives  that  Providence  has  left  us 
the  pyramids,  as  everlasting  monuments  of  the  vera- 
city of  that  Sacred  History  with  which  we  are  fa- 
vored. In  fact,  that  they  are  part,  at  least,  of  the 
labors  of  the  Israelites,  previous  to  the  exodus ;  and 
that  they  remain  to  witness  the  leading  events  of  that 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  are  advanced  in  support  of 
this  opinion : 
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1 .  If  we  inouire  what  were  the  labon  of  the  Israel- 
ites for  the  Pharaohs,  we  find  that  they  consisted  in 
making  bricks,  to  be  hardened  in  the  sun,  for  such 
bricks  alone  require  the  assistance  of  straw  in  their 
composition,  which  material  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  officers  of  this  people,  Exod.  i.  14.  Now,  it 
appears' from  various  travellers,  that  die  internal  con- 
struction of  these  mighty  masses  consists,  amone 
other  materials,  of  brick  of  this  description ;  and 
thereby  agrees  with  that  circumstance  of  die  sacred 
narrative.  This  is  true  of  the  great  pyramid,  which 
is  i)9ual]y  visited  ;  but  the  pyramids  of  Sakkara,  at 
some  distance,  are  wholly  composed  of  sun-burnt 
brirks,  so  that  these  are  undeniable. 

2.  The  multitude,  when  in  the  wilderness,  regret 
tlie  fish  which  they  ate  in  Egypt, yrerfy,  {groHay  not 
at  their  own  expense,)  the  cucumbers,  the  melons, 
tlie  lerks,  the  onions,  the  garlic.  Numb.  xi.  5.  In 
conformity  >vith  this,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
on  tlie  pyramid  was  an  inscription,  *' expressing  the 
expense  of  the  articles  of  fooa  consumed  by  the  la- 
borers ;  radishes,  (the  leeksy  perhaps,  of  Scripture,) 
onions,  and  garlic ;  they  cost  1,600  talents  of  silver.** 
No  doubt  these  veffctables  were  cheap  enough ;  so 
that  this  considerable  sum  implies  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  workmen,  employed  during  a  crcat  length  of 
time.  Herodotus  also  admires  the  further  sum  which 
must  have  been  expended  in  food  snd  clothes. 

3.  As  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  their 
erection,  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  360,000  work- 
men, or  slaves,  were  occupied  twenty  years  in  con- 
structing the  pyramid  of  Chemnis.  Herodotus  says 
100,000  were  employed  in  bringing  stones ;  10,000 
at  a  time,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three 
monthsL  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
number  given  by  Diodorus,  includes  the  whole  of  the 
population  employed  in  all  departments,  while  the 
number  given  by  Herodotus  is  that  employed  in  a 
specific  department ;  but,  that  all  were  relieved  every 
three  months,  and  that  only  a  proportion  of  one 
tentli  was  employed  at  a  time,  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  rule  in  the  business.  Now,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  this  manner  relieved ;  for 
we  find,  (Exod.  iv.  27.)  that  the  mother  of  Moses  was 
able  to  conceal  him,  when  an  infant,  no  longer  than 
three  montli&  And  Aaron  was  able  to  take  a  jour- 
ney (which  usually  occupies  two  months,  says  Dr. 
Shaw)  to  mount  Horeb,  to  meet  Moses,  which,  had 
he  been  kept  without  intermission  to  his  labor,  would 
have  been  impossible.  Indeed,  if  the  Israelites  la- 
bored in  the  field,  they  could  not  have  been  con- 
stantly employed  in  building ;  and  that  they  did  la- 
bor in  the  field  is  evident  fi*om  their  possession  of 
great  herds  of  catde,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt. 
Add  to  this,  that  their  profession  was  that  of  sbep- 
herds,  that  they  were  pmced  in  the  richest  pasturage 
in  E^ypt,  that  Moses  stipulates  that  not  a  hoof  should 
be  left  behind,  and  that  the  vei^  institution  of  the 
passover-lamb  implies  the  possession  of  flocks;  these, 
with  other  circumstances,  show  clearly  that  tlie  Is- 
raelites must  have  had  intervals  of  time,  in  which  to 
pay  attention  to  their  own  property  and  business. 

4.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  native  Egyptians,  or 
the  governing  nation,  at  least,  did  not  lal^r  on  these 
stnirnires ;  for  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  (lib.  L  cap.  2.) 
**He  [Sesostris]  built  ....  he  employed  in  these 
works  none  of  his  own  subjects,  but  only  the  labors 
of  captives.  He  was  even  careful  to  engrave  these 
words  on  the  temples,  ^jVo  Egyptian  had  a  hand  in 
this  strxteiure,*  They  say  further,  that  the  captives 
brought  from  Babylon,  unable  to  endure  these  labors. 


fbund  means  to  escape,  aad  . . .  made  war  aniiut  the 
Egyptians,**  &c.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  Sie  stran* 
ger  Israelites  found  in  Egypt,  by  **  the  king  who  knew 
not  Joseph,**  and  whose  increaanff  numbers  and 
strength  he  dreaded,  would  be  set  to  Tabor,  though  in 
mere  waste  of  their  strength,  on  structures  only  useftil 
in  a  political  view,  rather  than  any  of  the  natural  in- 
habitants, towards  whom  the  same  policy  was  not 
necessary.  This  conduct  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Sok>mon ;  (1  Kin^ix.  27.J  **  Solomon  built . . .  of  the 
Amorites,  rerizsutes,  Hivites,  &c.  who  were  not  of 
the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of 
bond  service — ^but  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solo- 
mon maJtemo  bondmen;  but  they  were  men  of 
war,**  &c. 

5.  That  it  was  anciently,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East, 
the  custom  to  employ  bondmen  in  building,  is  noto- 
rious; we  have  therefore  only  to  inquire,  whether 
this  character  was  attached  to  the  Israelites.  It  is 
expressly  attributed  to  them  ;  for  they  are  said  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  ;  (Exod.xx.  2.) 
they  are  charged  to  remember  they  were  bondmen 
in  Egypt,  Deut  vii.  21 ;  xv.  15.  That  the  Israelites 
did  not  make  brick  only,  but  performed  other  labors 
of  building,  may  be  inferrea  fix>m  Exod.  ix.  8,  l(k 
Moses  took  **  ashes  of  the  fwmact^ — ^no  doubt  that 
which  was  tended  by  his  people. — So  Psalm  Ixxxi.  6^ 
**  I  removed  his  shoulder  from  the  burdeny  and  his 
hands  were  delivered  from  the  basfutt  i.  e.  basket  of 
burden,**  (not/yoto,  as  in  our  translation,)  and  with  this 
rendering  agree  the  LXX,  Vulgate,  Symmachus,  and 
others.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  that  the  Israelites 
built  cities  for  Pharaoh,  and  in  such  building  they 
might  and  must  carry  the  burden,  and  the  mortar- 
bosket,  (analogous  to  our  mortar-hod,)  yet  as  their 
delivery  from  these  things  is  spoken  of,  as  the  Air- 
nace  is  evidently  not  distant  from  the  residence  of 
Pharaoh,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
soon  after  they  had  built  these  cities  they  were  dis- 
missed ;  these  circumstances  seem  to  corroborate  the 
positive  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  Israel  was  em- 
ployed on  the  pyramids.  We  may,  perhaps,  attrib- 
ute the  omission  of  finishing  the  last  pyramid  to  the 
confusion  consequent  on  the  death  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Red  sea,  and  the  hatred  which  attended  his 
memory,  amons  the  genuine  Egyptians,  to  which 
race  he  did  not  nelong;  but  was  usurper  over  them, 
as  he  was  a  tyrant  over  Israel. 

6.  The  space  of  time  allotted  to  the  erection  of 
these  immense  masses,  coincides  with  what  is  usually 
allotted  to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites.  Israel  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  in  Egypt  215  years ;  of  which, 
Joseph  ruled  seventy  years,  nor  was  it  till  long  after 
his  death,  that  the  **  new  king  arose  who  knew  not 
Joseph.**  If  we  allow  about  forty  years  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  generation  which  succeeded  Joseph,  added 
to  his  seventy,  there  remain  about  a  hundred  and 
five  years  to  the  exodus.  Now — Herodotus  tells  us, 
(lib.  li.  cap.  124.)  that  ^  till  the  reign  of  RampsiniJtuSy 
(the  Ramesses  of  Scripture,)  Egypt  was  not  only 
remarkable  for  its  abundance,  but  for  its  excellent 
laws.  Cheops,  who  succeeded  this  prince,  degene- 
rated into  the  extremest  profligacy  or  conduct  He 
barred  the  avenues  to  every  temple,  forbade  the 
Egyptians  from  oflering  sacrifices,  and  next  proceed- 
ed to  make  them  labor  servilely  for  himself^  by  build- 
ing the  pyramids.  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years, 
(Cap.  127.)  His  brother  Cliephren  succeeded,  and 
reigned  fifty-six  years :  he  adopted  a  similar  conduct 
Thus  for  the  space  of  106  years,  were  tibe  E^tians 
p.Toosed  to*  every  species  of  oppression  and  calamity ; 
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not  having  in  all  this  period  perauasion  to  worship 
in  their  temples.  For  the  memoiy  of  these  two 
monarchs  they  have  so  extreme  an  aversion,  that 
they  are  not  wiUinff  to  mention  their  names.  They 
call  Iheir  pyramids  by  the  name  ofihe  shepherd  Phili- 
!ris,  who  at  that  time  fed  his  cattle  in  those  plojces, 
Mycerious  succeeded  Chephren ;  disapproved  his 
father's  conduct;  commanded  the  temples  to  be 
opened,  and  the  people,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
die  most  extreme  afiliction,  were  again  permitted  to 
offer  sacrifice." — Here  are  plain  traces  of  a  govem- 
'  ment  by  a  foreign  family,  and  of  a  worship  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  previously  established  in 
Egypt,  which  agrees  exactly  with  circumstances  nar- 
rated in  Exodus.  The  historian  relates  that  it  lasted 
106  years,  in  which  it  coincides  with  the  bondage- 
time  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 

But  there  is  information  couched  under  the  am- 
biguous mention  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  which 
should  not  escape  us.  It  is  clear,  that  the  Egyptians 
could  not  call  the  kings  by  whose  order  the  pyramids 
(plural)  were  built,  by  this  name,  in  the  hearing  of 
Herodotus,  since  they  referred  them  to  their  kmgs 
Cheops  and  Chephren ;  besides  which,  it  would 
seem  that  the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  and 
customarily,  fed  his  cattle  elsewhere.  We  may, 
therefore,  understand  this  passage  thus : — ^They  at- 
tributed the  labor  of  constructing  these  pyramids  to 
a  shepherd  who  came  from  Phuistia ;  but  who  at 
that  time  fed  his  cattle  in  the  land  of  Egypt  Im- 
plying, that  they  more  readily  told  the  appellation 
or  tlie  workmen  {the  sons  of  Israel,  the  shepherd^ 
Gen.  xlviL  5.]  employed  in  the  building,  than  of  the 
kings  by  whose  commands  they  were  built  They 
seem  to  have  done  the  same  in  the  days  of  Diodorus, 
who  remarks,  ''They  admit  that  these  works  are 
superior  to  all  which  are  seen  in  Egypt ;  not  only 
b^  the  immensity  of  their  mass,  and  by  their  pro- 
digious cost,  but  still  more  by  the  beauty  of  their  con- 
struction; and  the  workmen  who  have  rendered 
them  so  perfect,  are  much  more  estimable  than  the 
kings  who  paid  their  cost:  fi>r  the  former  have  here- 
by given  a  memorable  proof  of  their  genius  and  skill, 
whereas  the  kings  contributed  only  the  riches  left 
by  their  ancestors,  or  extorted  from  their  subjects. . . 
They  say,  the  first  was  erected  by  Armceus^  the  sec- 
ond by  Ammosis,  the  third  by  Inaron,'"  The  first 
name,  ArmceuSy  Mr.  Taylor  corrects  into  Aramceus ; 
that  is,  ''the  Syrian:"  and  then  the  title  perfectly 
coincides  with  the  mention  of  the  shepherd  of  Pal- 
estine, by  Herodotus.  This  passage  being  extreme- 
ly curious,  and  perhaps  never  properly  understood, 
the  original  Greek  is  subjoineo.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
sect  2.) 

— rlv  fttYiOTij  not^aai  Xiyovoit  'jtQfiaioVf  ['^(^a^atov,] 

This  coincidence  will  appear  more  striking  if  the 
names  be  considered  distinct  from  their  prefixes, 
for,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  description  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  (Ex.  vi.  26,  27.)  we  find  them  the 
same,  as  near  as  traditionary  pronunciation  by  na- 
tives of  different  countries  could  bring  it :  aMousin, 
or  hoMousin,  is  hMousehj  nvc  H\n :  and  inArona^  or 
hinArona,  is  hvAarany  yrM  Hin,  which,  where  two 
vowel  sounds  came  together,  took  a  consonant  be- 
tween them,  when  spoken, — hunAaron,  This,  there- 
fore, confirms  th»  supposition,  that  the  Israelites 
were  employed  on  the  pyramids;  first,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Syriany  or  Araxneany  (the  very  title 
given  to  Jacob,  "  An  Aramite  ready  to  perish  was 


my  father,  he  went  down  mto  Egypt . . .  and  the 
Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us,  and 
laid  upon  us  hard  bondage,"  Deut  xxvi.  5.J — end 
afterwards,  under  the  names  of  the  two  most  iamous 
principals  of  that  people. 

But  beside  the  names  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 
builders,  we  may  possibly  find  that  the  names  of  the 
kings  by  whose  order  they  were  built,  are  also  pre- 
served, so  far  at  least  as  by  the  help  of  Scripture 
to  afford  assistance  in  this  inquu7.  "  Rampsinitus^ 
^supposed  to  be  the  Remphis  of  the  next  paragraph, 
from  Diodorus  Siculus) ....  possessed  such  abmid- 
ance  of  wealth,  that  so  far  from  surpassing,  none  of 
his  successors  ever  equalled  him  in  affluence ;"  sayis 
Herodotus ;  who  also  relates  a  histoiy  of  his  trea- 
sury, from  which  the  least  we  can  gather  is  that  il 
was  very  extraordinary.  " Remphis,  (son  of  Protheus,) 
having  succeeded  his  father,  employed  the  whole 
period  of  his  reign  in  increasing  his  revenues,  and 
amassing  gold  and  silver  ....  he  left  behind  him 
more  riches  than  any  of  his  nredecessors ;  for  it  is 
said  that  in  his  coffers  were  found  400,000  talents,** 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  sect  2. 

Raumesses  or  Raugmesses  (Benjamin  of  Tudela 
writes  it  Raghmesses ;^uaebius,  Raamses;  Joeephua, 
Ramphates ;  and  such  differences  indicate  a  foreign 
origin)  is  the  name  of  a  town,  (Exod.  i.  11 ;  xii.  37.J 
apparendy  named  after  this  king  of  Egypt ;  and  ir 
pronounced  Riwrnetsesy  it  would  oe  the  Indian  Jtiie- 
mavGiscu  This  elision  is  common  in  India,  and  ma- 
jor Wilford  adopts  it  himself^  by  supposing  that  the 
Tamovaisa  of  tnis  passage  is  the  Timaus  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Rucmavatsa  was,  say  the  Puranas, 
NOT  OF  THE  ROTAL  RACE  OF  EoTPT ;  but  hiB  grand- 
father Tamovot^adefeated  the  Egjrptian  king, "  placed 
himself  on  the  throne  of  MtsrOy  and  governed  the 
kingdom  with  perfect  equity:  his  son  Bakva^Hxtsa 
devoted  himself  to  religion,  having  resigned  his  do- 
minion to  his  son  Ruanaimtsay  who  tenderly  loved 
his  people,  and  so  highly  improved  this  country,  that 
from  his  just  revenues  he  amassed  an  incredible 
treasure.  His  wealth  was  so  great,  that  he  raised 
three  mountains  called  Rwmadriy  RoQatadri,  and 
Retivadri;  or,  the  Mountain  o£  gold,  of  nZver,  and 
of  ^em^.  The  author  says,  mountains,  but  it  appears, 
says  major  Wilford,  from  the  context,  that  they  were 
fabrics.  (The  Arabs  and  Turks  call  them  Djebei 
Pharounij  Pharaoh's  Jl/ountotW,  to  this  day.) — ^There 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  they  are  the  thrc<^ 
pyramids  near  Msra-sthafij  or  Memphis.  Rucma- 
vatsa  was  no  tyrant  to  his  own  people,  whom  he 
cherished,  says  the  '  Mahacalpa,'  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  children ;  but  he  might  have  compelled  the 
native  Egyptians  to  work,  for  tlie  sake  of  keeping 
them  employed,  and  subduing  then*  spirit  The  first 
was  said  to  be  of  gold,  because  coated  with  yellow 
marble ;  the  second  of  silver,  because  coated  with 
white  marble  ;  the  third  of  gems,  because  coaled 
with  variegated  marble ;"  or  perhaps  marbles  st't  in 
some  pattern. 

Now,  the  opposite  character  of  this  Rucmai^atsa 
is  what  we  should  expect  would  be  dehvercd  l>v 
writers  of  opposite  nations.  (1 .)  He  was  a  foreigner 
inJtroduced  hy  conquest,  therefore,  "he  knew  not  Jo- 
seph," nor  cared  for  any  former  services  rendeivd 
by  that  "  Saviour  of  the  (Epy])tian)  world."  (2.)  He 
tenderly  loved  his  people — ^his  own  people,  foreigners 
like  hunself ;  but  the  Egypdans  were  not  so  fond 
of  him,  they  rather  banished  his  name  from  their 
memory,  and  hated  the  mention  of  it  (3.)  From  his 
just  revenue  he  amassed  treaswxs — ^bui  his  conquer- 
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ed  fubjects  would  deBcribe  this  aa  iniquitous  exac- 
tioii.  (4.)  Has  famity  akiU  tcp  (ht  temples  ,*  and  we 
are  sure  they  prohibited  sacrinces  in  the  instance  of 
Israel.  This  miffht  be  piety  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  of  the  Mediacalpa ;  but  the  orig[inal  Egyptians 
would  esteem  it  persecution  for  religion's  sake,  and 
consequently  wickedness  of  no  common  guilt  ^5.) 
Ht  Jnnit  three  mountains : — ^rather  three  mountains 
were  built  durinff  the  reign  of  his  family ;— on  these 
he  did  not  employ  his  own  people,  but  piutly  ^e 
native  Egyptians,  with  others  whom  he  found  in  the 
country,  (the  mixed  muUitude  of  Exod.  xii.  38.)  and 
partly  the  Israelites,  whom  he  wished  to  subdue  by 
labor.  The  character  of  this  prince  agrees  suffi- 
ciently to  prove  his  identity ;  and  it  disagrees  suffi- 
ciently to  prove,  tliat  on  one  side  it  is  viewed  with 
the  eye  or  national  and  religious  partiality ;  on  the 
other,  with  the  aversion  of  national  and  religious  ab- 
horrence. The  progress  is  as  usual  in  these  casea — 
Taxation  accumulates  wealth ;  wealth  is  dissipated 
in  expensive  buildings,  and  is  accompanied  by  over- 
driven slavery ;  this  issues  in  insurrection,  and  the 
escape  of  the  sufierers.  Precisely  parallel  to  this  is 
the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
family  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  xii.  9,  4. 18 ;  2  Chron. 
X.  4.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  observing  how 
aptly  historical  narration  and  geomiphical  mscus- 
mon  illustrate  each  other.  And  we  form  this  eeneral 
conclusion,  that  so  many  coincidences  justi^  us  in 
believing  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built 
when  Israel  was  in  tnat  land ;  were  partly  construct- 
ed by  that  people ;  and  that  the  labora  they  exacted 
fostered  that  averaion  of  mind  which  the  true  Egyp- 
tians entertained  against  the  memories  of  their  op- 
presson;  so  that  in  later  ages,  the  priests  rather 
mentioned,  to  inquiring  foreigners,  the  names  of  the 
operative  builders,  than  of  the  kings  whose  treasures 
had  been  expended  on  their  construction.  As  to 
the  difference  of  names  between  Cheops  and  Rames- 
ses ;  probably  one  may  be  a  title,  or  a  name  taken 
CD  a  certain  occasion ;  or  one  may  be  a  Hindoo,  the 
other  an  Efl3^ptiao,  appellation.  At  all  events,  we 
know  BO  Ut£  on  this  subiect,  that  no  objection  can 
be  maintained  from  it,  witnout  further  information. 

The  pynxmdB  are  such  extraordinary  works,  that 
they  justify  extraordinaij  attention ;  and  having^  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  then*  builders,  we  shall  subjoin 
a  few  remarks  on  their  purpose.  They  have  been 
described  as  three  mountains,  but  it  appean  from 
the  context,  says  omjor  Wilford,  that  they  were  fab- 
rics;— and  he  adds,  *'As  to  the  three  stupendous 
edifices,  called  mountains^  from  their  size  and  form, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  they  were  the 
three  great  pyramids  near  Misra-st'han  or  Memphis ; 
which,  accordinj^  to  the  Purines  and  to  Pliny,  were 
baih  from  a  motive  of  ostentation,  but,  according  to 
Aristode,  were  monuments  of  tyranny."  ^  The  Bra- 
mens  never  understood,  that  any  pyramid  in  Misra- 
st'hala,  or  Egypt,  was  intended  as  a  repository  for 
the  dead ;  aim  no  such  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  Ma- 
hacalpa,  where  several  other  ppnmias  are  expressly 
mentioned  as  places  of  woranip.  There  are  pyra- 
mids DOW  at  Ben4reB,  but  on  a  small  scale,  with  sub- 
terranean passs^  under  them,  which  are  said  to 
extend  many  miles;  when  the  doors,  which  close 
them,  are  opened,  we  perceive  only  dark  holes, 
which  do  not  seem  of  great  extent,  and  pilgrims  no 
kmger  resort  to  them,  through  fear  of  mephitic  air, 
or  of  noxious  reptiles.  The  narrow  passage,  leading 
to  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt,  was  designed  to  ren- 
der the  holy  apartment  leas  accessible,  and  to  inspire 
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the  votaries  with  more  awe.  On  my  describing  the 
mat  Egyptian  pyramid  to  several  very  learned 
Brahmens,  they  declared  it  at  once  to  have  been  a 
temple,  appropriated  to  the  worahip  of  Padmad^vi, 
and  that  the  supposed  tomb  was  a  trouffh,  which, 
on  certain  festivals,  her  nriests  used  to  fill  with  the 
sacred  water  and  lotos-nowers."  These  sentiments 
are  repetitions  of  those  which  governed  the  buildera 
of  Babel,  who  proposed  a  tower,  the  top  of  which 
''should  be  (sacred)  to  the  heaveiiis;''  and  these 
Egyptian  pyramids  were  imitations  of  that  in  the 
land  of  Shmar,  and  were  intended  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. (See  Babel.)  But,  we  must  not  pass  that 
colossal  performance,  the  Sphinx,  without  remark- 
ing that  it  greatly  contributes  to  strengthen  our  ar- 
gument 

The  Sphinx  is  a  figure  composed  of  a  lion's  body, 
and  a  woman  or  man's  bosom,  neck,  and  head. 
This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  a  foreign 
nation,  supposed  to  have  overrun  Egypt;  and  it 
forms  an  instance  of  the  core  taken  to  perpetuate 
the  iTisignia  of  the  original  country.  In  short,  the 
Hindoo  conquerors  (see  Shem)  placed  it  in  front  of 
the  pyramids,  looking  eastward,  that  it  mifht  con- 
stantly recall  the  memory  of  the  Sun-risxng  IcauL 
The  number  of  smaller  pyramids,  and  of  temples, 
still  existing  in  ruins  around,  demonstrate  that  nere 
was  a  prodigious  establishment  for  national  worahip ; 
such  an  one,  no  doubt,  the  buildera  at  Babel  contem- 
plated ;  but  the  want  of  stone  in  that  country  obliff- 
mg  them  to  use  brick,  the  lab(M«  of  the  Pharaohs 
have  outlasted  the  efforts  of  the  chiefi  of  Babylon. 

But  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  Israelites  con- 
tributed to  erect  the  pyramids,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  cased  them  with  their  coating  of  marble  or 
granite.  That  was,  in  all  probability,  performed  by 
professed  artists ;  the  stones  were  Drought  from  a 
distance,  and  doubtless  required  skill  as  well  as  ldK>r 
in  their  preparation  and  use.  It  is  indeed  a  tradition 
on  the  spot,  that  the  Israelites  dug  out  from  the 
rocks  adjacent  those  grottos  which  show  from 
whence  came  the  layen  of  stone  which  accompany 
the  rubble  work ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  but  the 
granite,  it  is  presumed,  they  did  not  cut 

EGYPT,  BBOOK,  or  biver  or.  This  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  Gen.  xv.  18 ;  2  Chron.  viL  8 ;  Num.  xxiv.  5 ; 
Joshua  XV.  4.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the 
Nile :  remarking  that  Joshua  (xiii.  3.)  describes  it  by 
the  name  of  Sihor ;  which  is  the  true  name  of  the 
Nile ;  ^  the  muddy  river :"  and  that  Amos  (vL  14.) 
calls  it  the  river  of  tlie  wilderness,  because  the  east- 
em  arm  of  the  Nile  adjoined  Arabia,  or  the  wilder- 
ness, in  Hebrew  Araba^  and  watered  the  district  by 
the  Egyptians  called  Arabian.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
is  said  that  this  stream  was  the  limit  of  Judea  toward 
Egypt ;  and  that  the  LXX,  (Isaiah  xxvii.  12.)  **  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt,**  render  **  to  Rhinocorura  f  a 
town  certainly  not  adjacent  to  the  Nile.  Besides,  it 
is  extremely  dubious  whether  the  power  of  the  He- 
brew nation  extended,  at  any  time,  to  the  Nile ;  and 
if  it  did,  it  was  over  a  mere  sandy  desert  But  as 
this  desert  is  unquestionably  the  natural  boundary 
of  the  Syrian  dominions,  no'  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  political  boundary  should  exceed  it  Such 
an  anomaly  is  an  error  against  both  nature  and  geo- 
sraphy.  We  take  the  nver  of  Egypt,  therefore,  to 
be  the  brook  Besor,  between  Gaza^and  Rhinocorura. 
See  Josh.  xv.  47.    See  Nile. 

EHUD,  son  of  Gera ;  a  judge  of  laraely  who  slew 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  Judg.  iiL  15, 
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There  it  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Ehud 
Judg.  iii.  15,  &C.J  which  is  well  illustrated  fay  an  oc- 
currence noticea  by  Mr.  Bruce.  ^Ehud  said,  *I 
have  a  secret  errand  unto  thee,  O  kins!'  who  said, 
*Keep  silence!'  cmd  all  thai  ttood  hy  loan  went  mU 
fromotfore  him.  And  Ehud  came  unto  him,"  &c. — 
This  seems  to  imply,  that  the  delivery  of  messages 
announced  as  secret  was  nothing  unconunon,  but 
that  the  king's  people  knew  their  duty,  and,  on  the 
mention  of  sucn  a  thinff,  quitted  the  presence,  as 
good  manners  directed  them.  This  idea  of  the  fre- 
quency- of  such  messsges  accounts  also  for  the  non- 
suspicion  of  Eglon,  or  of  his  attendants,  respoctinff 
this  communication  of  Ehud ;  in  fact,  this  part  of 
the  history  assumes  much  more  the  air  of  an  ordina- 

Sr  occurrence,  after  having  read  the  passage  from 
nice,  which  renders  the  whole  action  so  much  the 
easier;  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ehud  laid  his 
plaii  with  strict  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  conducted  it,  also,  in  correct  conformity  to  the 
modes  prevalent  in  the  king's  court ;  as  might  faNBst 
insure  his  purpose,  raightprevent  suspicion  of  his 
design,  and  might  most  eTOCtuaUy  render  detection 
of  it  unavailing. — ^"I  drank  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  bearer  of  a  cofifidenHal  message  from 
Ali  Bey  of  Cairo,  and  wished  to  deliver  it  to  him, 
without  witnesses,  whenever  he  pleased.  The  room 
was  accordingly  cleared,  wUhovt  dday,  excepting  his 
secretary,  who  was  also  going  away,  when  I  pulled 
him  back  by  the  clothes,  saying,  *  Stay,  if  you  please ; 
we  shall  need  vou  to  write  the  answer.'  We  were 
no  sooper  left  alone,  than  I  told  the  aga  that, ....  I 
wished  to  put  it  in  his  power,  as  he  pleased  or  not, 
to  have  witnesses  of  delivering  the  small  present  I 
had  brought  him  fit>m  Cairo."  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  153.) 
EKRON,  the  most  northern  city  of  the  Philistines, 
allotted  to  Judah  by  Joshua,  (xv.  45.)  but  afterwards 

S'ven  to  Dan,  (xiz.  43b)  though  it  does  not  appear 
at  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  possessed  it  It  was 
near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Ashdod  and  Jam- 
nia,  and  is  probably  the  ruined  village  now  called 
Tookrain.  The  Ekronites  were  the  first  who  pro- 
posed to  send  back  the  ark,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
from  those  calamities  which  it  brought  on  their 
country,  1  Sam.  v.  10.  Baalzebub  was  adored  at 
Ekron,  2  Kings  i.  2. 

I.  ELAH,  Aholibamah's  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  41. 

II.  ELAH,  a  son  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel ;  as- 
sassinated by  Zimri,  after  reignine  two  vears,  1 
Kings  xvi.  (>--9.  His  son  Hoshea  kuled  Pekah,  the 
usurper,  2  Kings  xv.  30. 

III.  ELAH,  a  valley,  where  the  Israelites  encamp- 
ed when  David  fought  Gk>liath,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  19.) 
three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jafia. 

I.  ELAM,  son  of  Shem,  Gen.  x.  22. 

II.  ELAM,  the  name  of  the  country  originally 
possessed  by  the  Persians,  (Gen.  xiv.  1.)  and  so  call- 
ed from  the  son  of  Shem  above  noticed.  That  Elam 
took  possession  of  the  southern  tract,  east  of  the  Eu- 

Ehratea,  and  comprising  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Lhusistan  and  Louristan,  is  certain,  not  only  from 
Scripture,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
are  called  Eiamites,  but  also  from  heathen  writers, 
who  speak  of  the  £llym»i  as  a  people  dwelling  on 
the  Persian  gulf.  It  corresoonaed  to  the  Elymcns 
of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which  comprehended 
a  part  of  Susiana,  now  Khusistan, — or,  more  prob- 
ably, included  the  whole  of  Susiana.  The  city 
SusB,  or  Shushan,  was  in  it,  Dan.  viii.  2.    See  Elt- 
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ELATH,  or  Eloth,  a  city  of  Edom  on  the  eait- 
em  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  and  which  Smidts  tbinlu 
was  named  from  Ela,  a  duke  of  Edom,  who  buUt  it, 
Gen.  xacxvi.  41.  Eloth  was  singulariy  varied  in  the 
writing,  and  no  doubt  in  the  pronunciation,  of  in 
name  :  iElath,  ^lana,  Aila,  AUana,  Ailas,  Aihth, 
Ailoth,  Elath,  Elana,  Haila,  Hailath,  &c  Pliny  says 
it  was  called  Leana,  from  the  Leanites,  a  people 
that  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  which 
^If  was  between  Eloth  and  Gaza.  In  later  a^ 
It  was  commonly  called  Elana,  and  was,  according  to 
Jerome,  the  first  port  from  which  to  sail  from  India 
to  Egypt.  After  the  decease  of  Alexander,  and  the 
wars  consequent  on  his  death,  Elana  was  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt;  afterwards  to  those  of  Syria; 
then  to  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  days  of  Jerome, 
stationed  the  tenth  legion  there. 

Ibn  Haukal  (Appendix  to  Eng.  Tr.  of  D'Anrieux,) 
describes  Ailaii  as  **formeriy  a  small  town^  with 
some  fruitful  lands  about  it :  it  is  the  city  of  those 
Jews  who  were  turned  into  boos  and  monkeya  It 
stands  upon  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  pretty  near  the 
road  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  that  ip  to  Mecca.  It 
is  now  nothing  but  a  tower,  the  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor, who  depends  upon  him  of  Grand  Cairo. 
There  are  now  no  longer  any  sown  fields  there. 
There  was  formerly  a  fort  built  in  the  sea,  but  it  ifl 
all  gone  to  ruin,  and  the  commander  lives  in  the 
tower  we  were  just  speaking  of,  which  stands  by  the 
water-side.**  This  mformation  is  of  consequence, 
as  it  shows  that  the  character  of  the  country  is 
changed.  It  had  formerly  *<fiiiitful  lands  f  itbnd 
^  sown  fields.**  It  had  also  <"  a  fort  built  in  the  sea  :** 
but  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  fort, 
and  still  less  for  a  fort  in  the  sea,  if  it  had  not  for- 
merly been  a  seaport,  and  a  place  worth  defending. 

Describing  the  Red  sea,  the  same  writer  Baya,lp* 
353.}—"  Leaving  Madyan,  it  comes  to  Allah,  which 
is  under  the  S&h  degree  of  longitude,  and  29th  of 
ktitude.    From  Allah  the  sea  bends  southward  aa 
far  as  Al-tour,  which  is  mount  Sinai,  that  bjr  a  very 
high  cape,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  divides  it  mto  two 
arms.    From  thence,  turning  back  again  northward, 
it  comes  at  last  to  Kolzum,  which  stands  to  the  west 
of  Aihih,  both  of  them  having  almost  the  same  lati- 
mde.    Kolzum  and  Allah  are  situate  upon  the  two 
ends  of  the  sea  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  so  are 
we  arrived  at  the  northern  Terra  Firma.    Among 
the  tuminss  and  windings  which  this  sea  make^ 
which  we  nave  just  now  been  describing,  the  hmd 
juts  out  on  th#  south  ;  and  the  place  where  it  paru 
tlie  sea  is  Al-tour, — moimt  Sinaiy  the  lonsitude  of 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Allan.    Allah 
stands  upon  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  or 
channel,  and  Kolzum  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
western  one.    Allah  is  more  easterly  than  Kolzum. 
What  is  between  Kolzum  and  Ailah  is  mount  Al- 
tour,  which  is  more  southerly  than  Kolzum,  and 
Ailah  lies  at  the  end  of  the  cape  that  runs  out  into 
the  sea.    The  sea  flows  between  Al-tour  and  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  and  shuts  up  the  channel  or  arni) 
upon  the  extremity  of  which  Kolzum  stands.    Just 
so  between  Al-tour  and  the  shore  of  Hesiaz  there  is 
another  channel,  upon  the  extremity  of  which  the 
town  of  Ailah  stands.    To  go  from  Al-tour  to  dther 
of  the  opposite  lands  is  a  very  short  passage  by  se^ 
but  it  is  abundantly  a  longer  way  by  the  desert  of 
Fakiah,  because  those  who  come  from  Al-tour  to 
go  into  Esypt  must  of  necessity  pass  round  Kol- 
zum ;  or  beyond  Ailah,  if  they  are  going  to  He^az. 
Al-tour  is  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  north  aide; 
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bat  it  is  eneompaawd  by  the  sea  on  the  otber  three 
ndes."  The  following  is  Mr.  Bruee's  account  of  the 
eaaterOf  or  Elanitic,  gulf  of  the  Red  sea: — **We 
aalled  from  cape  Mahomet,  just  as  the  sun  appeared. 
We  passed  the  island  of  Tyrone  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Elanitic  gulf,  which  it  divides  nearly  equally  into 
two ;  or,  rather,  the  north-west  side  is  the  narrowesL 
The  direction  of  the  gulf  is  nearly  north  and  south. 
I  judge  it  10  be  about  six  leagues  over.  Many  of  the 
Cairo  ships  are  iost  in  missing  the  entry  of  the 
Elanitic  gulf  for  that  of  the  Heroiwlitic  gulf,  or  eulf 
of  Suez ;  for,  from  the  island  or  Tyrone,  which  is 
not  above  two  leagues  from  the  main,  there  runs  a 
string  of  islands,  which  seem  to  make  a  semicircu- 
lar bar  across  the  entry  from  the  point,  where  a  ship, 
going  with  a  south  wmd,  would  take  its  departure ; 
and  this  range  of  islands  ends  in  a  shoal  with  sunken 
rocks,  which  reaches  near  five  leagues  from  the  main. 
It  is  probable,  that  upon  these  islands  the  fleet  of 
RehoDoam  perished  when  sailing  for  the  expedition 
of  Ouhir,  2  Chron.  xx.  37."    (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  341.) 

[The  country  around  the  eastern,  or  Elanitic,  gulf 
of  the  Red  sea,  has  been,  until  within  a  few  years, 
almost  a  terra  mcogniia^  One  of  the  most  important 
of  Burckhardt's  discoveries,  is  said  by  his  editor,  Mr. 
Leake,  himself  a  traveller  and  man  of  science,  to  be  the 
ascertaining  of  **  the  extent  and  form  of  the  Elanitic 
gulf,  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known,  as  either  to  be 
omitted  in  the  maps,  or  marked  with  a  bifurcation  at 
the  extremity,  which  is  now  found  not  to  exist." 

i Preface  to  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  v.) 
t  is  to  the  same  traveller,  also,  that  we  are  first  in- 
debted for  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  long 
▼alley,  known  by  the  names  of  El  Ghor,  and  El  Araba, 
extending  from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Elanitic  sulf, 
and  formuig  a  |>rolongation  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan;  thus  indicating,  that  not  improbably  the 
Jordan  once  diachar^d  itself  into  the  Red  sea.  See 
Burckhardt's  letter,  mserted  in  the  article  Can AAif ; 
also,  the  extract  below,  from  Riippell ;  and  compare 
the  articles  Exodus  and  Jordah. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1816,  that  Burckhardt  visit- 
ed the  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai,  and  examined  the 
western  coast  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Akaba,  situated  at  its  northern  ex- 
Cremitv.  Having  arrived,  however,  within  sight  of 
that  place,  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  because 
of  the  hostile  and  perfidious  character  of  the  tribes 
of  Bedouins,  in  that  vicinity,  to  whom  his  guides 
were  strangers.  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  508,  seq.J 
**  The  Alowein  and  the  Omran  are  the  masters  or 
the  district  of  Akaba,  intrepid  robbers,  who  are  to 
this  day  entirely^  independent  of  the  government  of 
Egypt  Through  them  we  must  unavoidably  pass, 
to  reach  Akaba ;  and  Ayd  Tthe  guide]  could  not  give 
me  the  smallest  hope  of  being  able  to  cross  their 
valleys  without  being  attacked ; — I  saw  little  chance 
of  success,  and  knew,  from  what  I  had  heard  on  my 
journey,  that  tlie  Omran  not  only  rob  but  murder 
passengers.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  turn  back ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  reluctantly  deter- 
mined to  retrace  my  steps  the  next  day."  He  had, 
indeed,  advanced  too  far  already ;  for  me  very  next 
day  he  and  his  three  Arab  guides  were  attacked  by 
a  part^  of  Bedouins,  and  escaped  only  after  killing 
one  of  the  latter. 

^  Akaba  was  not  fkr  distant  from  the  spot  from 
whence  we  returned.  Before  sunset,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish a  black  line  in  the  plain,  where  my  sharp- 
signted  guides  clearly  saw  the  date-trees  surround- 
ing the  castle,  which  bore  N.  £.  by  £  ;  it  could  not 


be  more  than  five  or  six  hours  distant  Before  us 
was  a  promontOTV ;  and  behind  this,  as  I  was  told, 
another,  which  begins  the  plain  of  Akaba.  The 
castle  is  situated  at  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
from  the  western  chain  of  hills,  down  which  the 
Hadji  route  leads;  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  eastern  chain,  a  lower  continuation  of  Tor 
Hesma,  a  mountain  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
journey  through  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea.  The  descent  of  the  western  mountain  is  very 
steep,  and  has  probably  given  to  the  place  its  name 
of  Akaba,  which  in  Arabic  means  a  elm  or  steep  de- 
clivity ;  it  is  probably  the  Akabet  Alia  of  the  Arabian 
ffeographers.  [Compare  the  extract  from  Ibn  Hau- 
kal,  above.]  In  Numbers  xxxiv.  4.  the  ^ascent  of 
Akrabbim"  is  mentioned,  which  appears  to  corre- 
spond very  accurately  to  this  ascent  of  the  western 
mountain  from  the  plain  of  Akaba.  Into  this  plain, 
which  surrounds  the  castle  on  every  side  except  the 
ses,  issues  the  Wady  el  Araba,  the  Enxmd  sandy  val- 
ley which  leads  towards  the  Dead  sea,  and  which  I 
crossed,  in  1812,  at  a  day  and  a  hal^  or  two  days' 
journey  fit>m  Akaba.  At  about  two  hours  to  toe 
south  of  the  casde,  the  eastern  range  of  mountains 
approaches  the  sea.  The  plain  of  Akaba,  which  is 
from  three  to  four  hours  In  lenjg;th,  fit)m  west  to  easti 
and,  I  believe,  not  much  less  m  breadth  northwanL 
is  very  fertile  in  pasturage.  To  the  distance  of 
about  one  hour  fit)m  the  sea,  it  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  but  farther  north  sands  prevaO. 
The  castle  itself  stsnds  at  a  few  hundred  paces  Grom 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  with  lar^  groves  of  date- 
trees.  It  is  a  square  building,  with  strong  wail& 
erected,  as  it  now  stsnds,  by  Saltan  el  Ghoury,  or 
Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  castle  has 
tolerably  good  water  in  deep  wells.  The  pasha  of 
Egypt  keeps  here  a  garrison  of  about  thirty  soldiers 
to  guard  tne  provisions  deposited  for  the  supply  of 
the  Hadii,  [or  annual  caravan  to  Mecca,]  and  tor  the 
use  of  the  cavalry,  on  their  passage  by  this  route  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Hedjaz. 

*^  It  appears  that  the  gtuf  extends  very  litde  farther 
east  than  the  castle,  distant  fit)m  which  one  hour,  in 
a  southern  direction,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
gulfl  lies  a  smaller  and  half-ruined  castle,  inhabited 
by  Bedouins  only,  called  Kaszer  el  Bedawy.  At 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  fipom  Akaba,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Kaszer,  are  said  to  be  ruins  in 
the  sea,  which  are  visible  only  at  low  water.  They 
are  said  to  consist  of  walls,  houses,  and  columns, 
but  cannot  easily  be  approached,  on  account  of  the 
shallows.  I  inquired  particularly  whether  the  gulf 
did  not  fbrm  two  branches  at  this  extremity,  as  it 
has  always  been  laid  down  in  the  maps ;  but  I  was 
assured  it  had  only  a  single  ending,  at  which  the 
castle  is  situated. 

''Makrizi,  the  Egyptian  historian,  says,  in  his 
chapter  on  Aila  (Akdoa),  *  It  is  Grom  hence  that  the 
Heajaz  begins ;  in  former  times  it  was  the  fit)ntier 
place  of  the  Greeks ;  at  one  mile  fi^m  it  is  a  trium- 
phal arch  of  the  CflBsars.  In  the  time  of  the  Islam, 
It  was  a  fine  town,  inhabited  by  the  Beni  Omeya. 
Ibn  Ahmed  Ibn  Toulon  (a  sultan  of  Egypt)  made 
the  road  over  the  Akaba,  a  steep  mountam  before 
Aila.  There  were  many  mosques  at  Aila,  and  many 
Jews  lived  there ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  dur- 
ing the  crusades ;  but  in  566,  [of  the  Hegira,]  Sala- 
h^dyn  ^Saladin]  transported  ships  upon  camels 
fix>m  Cairo  to  this  place,  and  recovered  it  firom 
them.  Near  Aila  was  formerly  situated  a  large  and 
handsome  town,  called  Aszyoun*  (Ezion-geber)." 
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With  bettw  MiccMB,  Mr.  RUp|»eU,  in  1^  Tkited 
thk  region,  and  came  to  Akatia  itself.  His  personal 
observation  ^oea  to  show  the  {[reat  ffeneral  accuracy  of 
the  information  collected  by  fiurckbardt  from  the  tes- 
timony of  others.  He  approached  the  plain  from  the 
west,  on  the  route  of  the  Hadji,  or  great  annual  cara- 
van from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  alludea  to  above.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  his  remarks  upon  this 
re^on.  (Reisen,  etc.  Frankf.  1829,  p.  247,  seq.)  ^  On 
this  high  table-laud,  we  remarked,  as  we  descended 
by  a  steep  path  among  the  rocks,  that  we  were  ele- 
vated at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of  this  plateau 
was  very  picturesque ;  but  probably  produced  the 
greater  effect  on  me,  because  we  haa  behind  us  a 
most  hideous  desert.  From  this  point  one  beholds, 
in  the  distance,  the  steep  blue  granite  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  Akaba;  on  the  right,  a  section  of 
the  deep-green  sea.  In  the  foreground,  are  wild  and 
ragged  masses  of  dark  primitive  rocks;  on  which 
reclme,  in  different  parts,  layers  of  yellowish  shell- 
limestone.  On  the  lefl  is  the  valley  of  Wady  Araba, 
through  which  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  shaded  with 
bushes,  winds  among  luxuriant  meadow-grounds. 

^  We  occupied  more  than  five  hours  in  descending 
from  this  high  table-land  to  the  sea-shore,  on  account 
of  the  many  windings  of  the  road  among  wild  masses 
of  porphyry  rocks.  In  the  more  dangerous  places, 
the  way  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  thirty  feet  wide. 
Here,  luso,  an  inscription  records  the  founder  of  this 
toilsome  work ;  who  is  doubtless  annually  remem- 
bered with  mtitude  by  the  pilgrims  upon  their  way 
to  Mecca.  This  declivity  is  called  EjAel  Mahemar ; 
that  on  the  other  (eastern)  side  of  the  valley  is  named 
Djebd  Arabcu 

**  Our  way  now  followed,  for  an  hour,  in  an  easter- 
ly direction,  the  sea-shore ;  which  here  forms  a  salt 
marsh.  We  then  reached  the  site  of  an  ancient  town, 
distinguished  by  many  larcpe  mounds  of  rubbish,  and 
probably  the  remains  of  me  ancient  Ailat  (Elath); 
on  this  point  I  aflerwaj;ds  received  express  confirma- 
tion. The  dry  channel  of  the  Wady  Araba  separates 
these  ruins  from  the  remains  of  a  far  more  modern 
settlement,  which  lie  scattered  among  date-trees. 
These  consist  of  low  walls  of  rough  stones  laid  in 
clay.  Some  of  these  serve  periodically  as  dwelUnes 
for  the  Bedouins.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  towards 
the  east,  Uea  the  castle  of  Akaba,  among  plantations 
of  date-trees.  In  form  it  is  a  square  Utrtress,  with 
walls  in  good  preservation,  and  octagonal  towers  at 
the  comers.  It  lies  some  hundred  paces  from  the 
sea-shore.  The  pasha  of  Egypt  keeps  here  a  garri- 
son of  forty  soldiers.  The  gateway  is  still  further 
defended  by  two  bulwarks  in  the  fonn  of  towers. 

''It  has  been  a  general  opinion,  that  the  sea  of 
Akaba  forms  here  two  bays.  This,  however,  is  in- 
correct ;  no  one  here  knows  any  thing  of  such  a 
biflinuition.  Tliis  information,  however,  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  me ;  I  wished  myself  to  visit  in  per- 
b'Qii  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf.  A  good  half  hour 
South-east  of  Akaba,  I  found,  on  an  excursion  along 
the  coast,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  called  Kasser  Bedowi; 
it  is  an  Arabian  building,  probably  erected  before  the 
fortress  of  Akaba,  to  protect  the  caravan  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  From  this  point  I  could  see  a  great  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf;  I  afterwards  visited 
very  particularly  its  western  coast ;  but  I  could  no 
where  perceive  an^  bays  like  those  which  have  been 
conjectured  to  exist  here.  In  the  region  of  Akaba 
there  is  not  a  single  boat  or  water-craft  of  any  kind ; 
the  Arabs  in  fishing  use  only  rafls  made  of  the  trunks 


of  pahod-trees  tied  together.  It  wm,  thercfafe,  impot- 
sible  for  me  to  make  any  invesdj^tion  respecting  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  or  the  nature  ofits  bottom. 

**  On  inquiring  the  name  of  the  spot  where  the 
above  meutionea  mounds  of  rubbish  are  situated,  I 
was  tokl  that  it  was  called  Djdtna;  probably  the 
ancient  site  of  Ailat.  I  often  wandered  amoo^  these 
ruins  in  various  directions,  but  never  met  with  any 
thinff  of  importance. 

**"  In  the  court  of  the  castle  of  Akaba  is  a  walled-up 
well,  with  excellent  water;  indeed,  throughout  this 
whole  region,  there  is  every  where  good  water.  I 
took  some  pains  to  assure  m^'self,  that,  at  the  time  of 
ebb,  on  digging  a  fbot  deep  m  the  sand  which  the  sea 
has  just  covered,  the  hole  is  instantly  filled  with  most 
excellent  water  for  drinking.  I  often  quenched,  io 
this  way,  my  thirst  during  long  walks ;  and  it  was  so 
much  the  more  refreshing,  b^ause,  during  die  tinie 
of  my  stay  in  this  place,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  sometimes  above  thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur,  [or 
one  hundred  of  Fahrenheit.]  The  existence  of  this 
water  can  be  explained  in  no  otlier  way,  than  by  sup- 
posing a  very  copious  filtration  of  the  water  which 
collects  in  the  Wady  Araba,  through  the  layer  of  sand 
which  covers  the  granite  formation  beneath." 

Is  it  perhaps  admissible  here,  to  suppose  that  it  is 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea,  which  continue  thus  to 
filter  through  beneath  the  sands  that  have  filled  up 
the  ancient  channel,  in  which  the  Jordan  would 
seem  once  to  have  flowed? 

^  The  environs  of  the  castle  of  Akaba  are  veiy  in- 
secure ;  in  all  my  walks  and  excursions  I  was  accom- 
panied by  several  soldiers;  the  Hamanm  Arabs 
[Omran  of  Burckhardt]  who  dwell  in  this  regioo, 
are  notorious  on  account  of  their  faithless  character. 
The  Turkish  garrison,  however,  described  the  dan- 
ger, no  doubt,  as  much  greater  than  it  really  is,  in 
order  thus  to  magnify  the  value  of  the  protection 
which  tliey  afforded  me."    *R. 

EL-BETH-EL,  lo  ik^  God  of  Bethd^  the  name 
given  by  Jacob  to  an  altar  which  he  built,  (Gen.  xzxv. 
7.)  and  which  stood,  probably,  in  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  formerly  seen  the  prophetic  dreun  of  the 
ladder,  chap,  xxviii.  22. 

ELD  AD  and  MEDAD,  were  appointed  by  Moses 
among  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  to  a»> 
sist  in  the  government:  thouffh  not  present  in  the 
general  assembly,  they  were  filled  witlitbe  Spuritof 
God,  equally  with  tliose  who  were  there,  and  bepn 
to  prophesy  in  the  camp.  Joshua  would  have  had 
Moses  forbid  tbcni,  but  he  replied,  **  Enviestthou  for 
my  sake  ?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit 
upon  them !"    Numb.  xi.  24^-29. 

ELDERS  OF  Israel,  the  heads  of  tribes,  who,before 
the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  had  a 
government  and  authority  over  their  own  families 
and  the  people.  When  Moses  was  sent  mto  Egypt, 
to  deliver  Israel,  he  assembled  the  elders,  ondinforoi- 
ed  them,  that  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jacob, 
had  appeared  to  him,  Exod.  iv.  29 ;  xii.  2L  Moses 
and  Aaron  treated  the  elders  as  representatives  of  the 
nation.  When  the  law  was  given*  €rod  directed 
Moses  to  take  the  seventy  elders,  as  well  as  Aaron, 
and  Nadab  and  Abihu.  his  sons,  that  thev  might  be 
witnesses,  xxiv.  1, 9, 10.  Ever  afterwards,  we  find 
this  number  of  seventy,  or  rather  seventy-two,  el 
ders ;  six  from  each  tribe. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  these  seventy  el* 
ders  formed  a  kind  of  senate  in  Egypt,  for  the  better 
governing  the  people  while  in  boDda^;  and  that 
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finom  benee  the  famouB  Sanhedrim  was  derived  in 
hter  ag&B,  But  it  ie  more  credible,  that  in  the  be^n- 
ning  they  exercieed,  each  over  their  reapective  tnbe, 
and  all  together  over  the  whole  people,  a  juriadictlon 
only  like  that  which  fathera  of  mmuiea  exerciw  over 
their  children ;  founded  on  the  reapect  and  obedience 
due  to  parents.  The  commiaaionera  appointed  to 
inapect  m  what  manner  the  children  of  Israel  per- 
formed their  taaka  in  E^ypt,  (called  in  Hebrew  o^nsr, 
Shoierimj)  were,  accordmg  to  some,  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael, who  judged  and  commanded  the  people.  The 
LXX  tranalate  aenbea^  that  is,  commissioners,  who 
had  lists  of  those  that  worked,  who  appointed  them 
their  tasks,  and  saw  that  they  performed  them. 

AAer  Jethro's  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  Moses 
made  a  considerable  change  in  the  governors  of  the 
people.  He  established  over  Israel  heads  of  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  that  justice  might 
be  readily  administered  to  applicants ;  difficult  cases 
only  being  referred  to  himself,  Exod.  zviii.  34,  25, 
&c.  This  constitution,  however,  did  not  long  con- 
tinue ;  for  on  the  murmuring  of  the  people  at  the 
encampment  called  the  Graves  of  Lust,  (Numb.  xi. 
24, 25.)  Moaea  appointed  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  to 
whom  God  communicated  part  of  that  legislator's 
Bpirit.    . 

This  judicial  body  appears  to  have  continued,  not 
only  during  &e  life  of  Moses,  but  also  under  Joshua, 
if  not  uncwr  the  Judgea.  Bee  Josh.  ix.  15 ;  xxiii. 
xziv.  1, 32.    See  SANaxnaiu. 

In  aUuaion  to  the  Jewiah  elders,  the  ordinary  gov- 
emora  of  the  Chriatian  church  are  called  eiders,  or 
presbyters,  and  are  the  same  as  bishops  or  overseers, 
Acts  XX.  17.  28;  Tit.  i.  5.7. 

ELEALEH,  a  town  of  Reuben,  (Numb,  xxxii.  37.) 
placed  by  Eusebius  a  mile  from  Heshbon. 

I.  ELEAZAR,  the  third  son  of  Aaron,  (Exod. 
xxvii.  1.)  and  his  successor  as  high-priest,  entered 
the  land  of  promise  with  Joshua,  ana  is  thought  to 
have  lived  there  about  twenty-five  years.  The  nigh- 
priesthood  continued  in  his  nunily  to  the  time  of  Eli, 
who  was  of  Ithamar*8  femily.  Eleazar  was  buried 
at  Crabaatb,  [a  hill,!  belonginff  to  Phinehas,  bis  son, 
in  the  tribe  of  Epiiraim,  Josn.  xxiv.  33. — II.  A  son 
of  Aminadab,  to  whose  care  the  ark  was  committed, 
when  aent  back  bv  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  It 
is  believed  that  Eleazar  was  a  priest,  or  at  least  a 
Levite,  though  his  name  is  not  inserted  among  the 
Levites. — IIL  One  of  the  three  callant  men  who 
broke  through  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  to  bring 
David  water  fix)m  Bethlehem.  He  checked  an  army 
of  Philistines,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  them, 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chron.xi.  12, 16, 17.— IV.  Brother 
to  Judas  M accateus,  1  Mac.  vi.  43. — V.  A  venend>le 
old  man  of  Jerusalem,  who  suflTered  death  under  the 
persecution,  and  in  the  presence  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
aiies,  2  Mac.  vi.  vii.  1,  2. — ^VI.  Son  of  Onias  i.  and 
brother  of  Simon  sumamed  the  Just.  Simon  having 
left  his  son,  Onias,  too  jroung  to  be  high-priest,  Ele- 
azar exercised  this  charge  nineteen  years  in  his  stead ; 
firom  A.  M.  3727  to  3744.  There  are  several  others 
of  this  name  in  Scripture. 

ELECT,  ELECTION,  see  PRxnxsTiifATioif. 

ELECTA  was,  as  is  irenoraUy  believed,  a  lady  of 
Quality,  who  lived  near  Ephesus,  to  whom  John  ad- 
dressed his  second  Epistle,  cautioning  her  and  her 
children  aoainat  heretica,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  hia  incarnation.  Some  think  Electa, 
which  signifiea  cfkoMn,  la  not  a  proper  name,  but  an 
honorable  epithet;  [dtd  kubf^  Eng.  tranaland  that 
the  Epiatle  was  directed  to  a  church.    The  nme 


uxifltle  salutes  ElectSi  and  her  children,  in  his  third 
Epistle ;  but  the  accounts  of  this  Electa  aie  as  pei^ 
plexed  as  thoae  of  the  former. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL,  "*  To  Ood  the  Ood  of  U- 
radf^the  name  of  on  altar  built  by  Jacob  in  a  piece 
of  ground  which  he  bought  of  Hamor,  Shechem's 
fiuher,  Gen.  xxxiii.  20* 

ELEPH,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  Joah.  xviii.  28. 

ELEPHANT,  the  largest  of  existing  quadrupeds^ 
celebrated  for  his  sagacity,  faithfuhaess,  and  prudence. 
Cahuet  is  of  opinion  that  the  behemoth  of  Job  xl.  is 
the  elephant ;  but  this  notion  is  generally  held  to  be 
untenable.    See  Behemoth. 

There  is  frequent  mention  of  elephants  in  the  books 
of  Maccabees ;  because,  after  the  tune  of  Alexaude^ 
they  were  much  used  in  the  armies  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  We  read,  in  1  Mac.  vi.  34,  that  the 
elephants  of  Antiochus  Eupator's  army  had  the  blood 
of  grapes  and  mulberries  sliown  to  them  ibrthe  pur- 
pose of  animatinff  them  to  the  combat,  and  to  accus- 
tom them  to  the  sight  of  bk>od.  In  3  Mac  v.  we  see 
that  it  was  usual  to  intoxicate  them  by  wine  mixed 
with  incense,  with  the  deaign  that  they  should  cruah 
the  Hebrews  to  death  under  their  feet. 

The  elephant  yielded  ivory,  which  is  first  mention* 
ed  in  Scripture  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  If  the  forty- 
fifth  Psalm  were  written  before  the  Canticlea,  and 
before  Solomon  bad  constructed  his  royal  and  ma^* 
nificent  throne,  then  that  is  the  first  mention  of  this 
commodity.  It  is  spoken  of  as  decorating  those 
boxes  of  perftime,  which  contained  odors  employed 
to  exhilarate  the  king's  spirits:  ** Ivory  palaces  by 
which  they  have  made  thee  glad.'*  The  application 
of  it  as  an  article  of  elegance,  appears  also  in  1  Kings 
X.  18,  where  the  throne  of  Solomon  »  described  as 
decorated  with  ivory,  and  inlaid  with  gold;^ — the 
beauty  of  these  materials  relievinff  the  splendor,  and 
heightening  the  lustre  of  each  other,  ivory  is  here 
described  Mahingad/H,  **  great  tooth ;"— which  shows 
cleariy  that  it  was  imported  into  Palestine  in  the 
whole  tusk.  It  was,  however,  ill  described  ss  a 
tooth ;  for  tooth,  properly  so  called,  it  is  not,  but  a 
weapon  of  defence,  not  unlike  the  tudL  of  a  wild- 
boar  ;  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  horns  of 
other  animals.  This  has  prompted  Ezekiel  to  um 
another  periphraris  for  describing  it;  and  he  calls  it 
^  horns  of  tooth,"  xxvii.  15.  But  this  also  is  liable  to 
great  objection,  since  the  idea  of  horns  and  teeth,  to 
those  who  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  must  have 
been  very  conftised,  if  not  contradictory.  The  com- 
bination, however,  is  ingenious;  for  the  defences 
which  furnish  the  ivory  answer  the  purposes  of 
horns ;  whUe,  by  issuing  from  the  mouth,  they  are 
not  unaptly  likened  to  teeth,  which  they  are  called 
among  the  dealers,  who  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
elephant  has  teetli,  expressly  formed  lor  mastication 
of  food ;  grinders  of  no  trifling  weight  and  dimen- 
sions. Bochart  was  desirous  of  finding  elephants 
themselves  in  Scripture,  and  inclined  to  read  1  Kin^ 
X.  22,  shen-kahalnni  instead  of  ahm^habbim;  but  this 
is  much  better  broken  into  two  words,  #Aen,  tooth, 
and  habenimj  ebony  wood ;  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  Ezek.  xxviL  15.  As  to  beds  and  bouses 
of  ivory,  they  can  only  mean  beds  adorned,  not  con- 
structed, of  ivory.  (See  Beds,  adfii.)  Indeed,  ivory 
in  every  state  is  unfit  for  any  use  requuring  firmness. 
See  IvoRT. 

ELEUTHERUS,  a  river  in  Syria,  which  rises  be- 
tween libanus  and  Antilibanus.  After  watering  the 
valley  between  Aese  two  mountains,  it  fells  into  tha 
Mediterranean  sea,  1  Mac  xi.  7* 
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ELEUTHEROPOLI8,  a  city  of  JudM,  which, 
though  not  mentioiied  in  the  sacred  writio^  roust 
have  been  very  celebrated  in  the  time  of  £iisebiu8 
and  Jerome.  It  was  an  episcopal  city,  whence  these 
authors  estimated  the  distances  and  positions  of  oUier 
cities.  Joeephus  says  it  was  twenty  nules  from  Xe- 
rusalem,  and  Antoninus  places  it  twenty-four  miles 
from  Askalon,  and  eighteen  from  Lydda.  Eusebius 
says  five  miles  from  Gatb^  six  from  Lachish,  twenty- 
five  from  Gerar,  twenty  from  Jattir,  and  eight  from 
Keilah. 

I.  ELI,  the  lost  of  our  Saviour's  ancestors  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  Luke  iii.  23. 

II.  ELI,  my  Go(^  Our  Saviour  on  the  cross  cried, 
*^  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabacthani ;"  My  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  See  Psalm  zxii.  1 ;  Matt  xxvii.  46. 

III.  ELI,  a  high-ppest,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar, 
died  A.  M.  2886,  having  been  forty  years  judge  of 
Israel,  1  Sam.  iv.  18.  He  succeeded  Abdon,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Samuel  in  the  government ;  but  in  the 
hiffh-priesthood  by  his  third  son  Ahitub.  While  Eli 
judged  the  people,  Samson  was  the  deliverer  and  de- 
fender of  Israel.  How  Eli  came  to  possess  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  bv  what  means  tnat  dignity  was 
transferred  firom  IBleazar's  family  to  that  of  Ithamar, 
from  which  Eli  was  descended,  we  are  not  informed. 
Some  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  negligence, 
minority,  or  want  of  proper  qualifications,  of  JBlea- 
zar's  family.  Others,  that  this  dignity  was  bestowed 
on  Eli  as  judge  of  Israel.  That  it  was  not  done 
without  an  express  declaration  of  God's  will,  we  may 
gather  from  the  language  of  the  man  of  God,  1  Sam. 
u.  27,  28.  Eli's  great  fault  was  his  negligence,  and 
his  indulgence  of  his  sons.  Instead  of  vigorously 
punishing  them,  and  removinff  them  from  the  sacred 
ministry,  he  was  satisfied  with  eently  reprimanding 
them.  God  admonished  him  by  Samuel,  then  a 
child,  fiii.  1,  2,  3.)  but  he  only  replied,  **  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good."  God 
deferred  the  execution  of  his  vengeance  twenty-seven 
years,  but  at  length  Hopbni  and  Phinehaa,  the  sons 
of  Eli,  were  slain  by  the  Philistines ;  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  taken ;  and  Eli  himself  hearing  the  melancholy 
news,  fell  backward  from  his  chair,  and  broke  his 
neck,  iv.  12.  18.  According  to  Josephus,  be  was 
succeeded  by  Ahitub,  his  grandson ;  but  others  say, 
by  Ahiah,  who  was  certainly  high-priest  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Saul's  reign,  xiv.  3. 

(That  Eli  was  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  may  be 
deauced  from  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  ^  Then  David  distributed 
them,  both  Zadok  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  and  Ahim- 
elech  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar."  This  Ahimclech  is 
the  same  as  the  Abiathar,  son  of  Ahimelech,  who 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
1  Sam.  xxil.  20,  seq.  (See  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar.] 
His  father  is  every  where  called  the  ^  son  of  Ahitub ;'' 
more  properly  his  grandson,  1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  from 
which  same  passage  it  appears  that  this  Ahitub  was 
the  son  of  PhinehaiE^  and  therefore  grandson  of  Eli. 
Of  course,  the  Ahimelech  of  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  being 
of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  his  ancestor  Eli  was  also  of 
that  race.  With  the  above  account  corresponds  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  v.  11. 5.    R. 

I.  ELIAKIM,  son  of  Hilkiah,  steward  of  the 
household,  or  keeper  of  the  palace  under  king  Hez- 
ekiah,  2  Kin^zs  xviii.  18. 

II.  ELIAKIM,  king  of  Judah,  sumamed  Jehoia- 
kim,  succeeded  his  brother  Jehoahaz,  and  did  evil 
befora  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xziiL  34»  35^    S<^  Jeboi- 

ELIAS,  see  Elijas. 


ELIASHIB,  a  higfa^prieat,  of  the  raee  of  Elsanr, 
who  succeeded  Joiakiin,  in  the  time  of  Nebemiab,  A 
M.355a 

ELIDAD,  son  of  Chidon,  of  Benjamin,  a  depaty,ip* 
pointed  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan,  Num.  xxxiv.  21. 

I.  ELIEZER,  Abraham's  steward.  The  Musral- 
mans  call  him  Dameschack,  or  Damascennis,  and 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  black  slave  given  to 
Abraham  h^  Nimrod,  at  the  time  when  he  saw  him, 
by  virtue  of  the  name  of  Grod,  walking  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  (Ur,)  into  which  he  liad  been 
cast  by  his  orders.  fSee  Abrabaii.I  Abraham 
conceived  such  regard  for  Eliezer,  that  ne  gave  him 
the  superintendence  of  his  whole  family ;  and,  before 
the  birth  of  his  sons,  designed  him  for  his  heir.— 
When  Abraham  sent  Eliezer  into  Mesopotamia,  he 
compelled  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not  take  a 
Canaanite  for  a  wife  to  Isaac,  but  that  he  would  take 
one  from  among  his  relations.  Eliezer  went  to  the 
city  of  Nahor,  in  Mesopotamia ;  and'  from  thenoe 
brought  Rebecca,  Gen.  xxiv. 

The  passage  (Gen.  xv.  2.i  in  which  Abraham 
speaks  of  Eliezer  as  his  heir,  naa  greatly  perplexed 
commentators ;  it  stands  thus  in  our  tnmsladoD,  M 
go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  tbii 
Eliezer,  of  Damascus ;"  but  in  the  original  it  is,  ''And 
the  son  of  possession  of  my  house,  ia  this  Daroasceoor 
Eliezer,**  [i.  e.  he  who  will  possess  my  house,  myprop- 
erty  afler  my  death.  In  the  next  verse,  the  Hebrew 
has  son  ofmv  fumse,  which  our  translators  have  prop- 
erly given,  by  "one  bom  in  my  bouse."  Eleazar 
might  have  been  a  relation  of  Abraham,  and  in  pros- 
pect his  heir.    R. 

What  us  meant  by  the  phrase,  ^'son  of  my  house," 
which  has  been  the  stumbHng-block  to  nanalaton, 
is  shown  by  the  following  extracts; — ^^ Since  the 
death  of  Ali  Bey,  the  Beys  and  the  Cacheft  who 
owed  their  promotion  (o  ku  boose,  (that  is  to  say,  <^ 
whom  he  had  been  the  pairon :  among  the  Mamlouki, 
ihejreedman  is  called  (he  '  child  of  the  hoitsb,')  had 
repined  in  secret,  at  seeing  all  die  authority  paned 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  faction."  (Volney'sTVaveh, 
vol.  i.  p.  153,  and  the  note.)  ^  H«  had  so  multiplied 
and  advanced  his  /reeinen,  that  of  the  twenty-four 
Beys,  which  should  be  their  number,  no  less  than 
eight  were  of  his  housbhold." — ^"At  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1757,  his  house,  that  is,  Aw  es- 
JrancMsed  slaves,  divided  among  themselves,  hut 
united  against  all  others,  continued  to  give  the  law.** 
(P.  1 12, 113.)  From  these  extracts  it  is  inferred,  that 
Eliezer,  a  Damascena  by  descent,  had  been  born  in 
the  house  of  Abraham,  or  had  been  purchased  hj 
him,  and  had  behaved  so  well,  that  his  master  gave 
him  his  liberty,  and  at  length  promoted  him  to  the 
superintendence  of  all  his  property.  (See  a  eimilar 
occurrence  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xxxix.  not  to 
quote  the  ItberHni,  or  freedmen  of  later  ages.)  On 
the  decease  of  his  master,  this  chief  over  Abraham^ 
property  would,  naturally  enough,  succeed  to  that 
property ;  for  who  could  be  his  competitor  ?  WhcthCT 
Eliezer  might  live  so  long  as  to  be  again  mentioDed, 
(Gen.  xxiv.  3.  "  Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  servant 
of  his  house,  ihat  ruled  over  all  thai  he  Aod^**)  ^ 
know  not ;  by  his  fidelity,  he  seems  likely  to  na^ 
been  the  same  person,  and  it  is  usually  so  understood ; 
but  he  is  not  there  called  the  *<  son  of^  Aoiiae,**  pos- 
sibly, because  Abraham  had  now  sons  of  his  own 
body,  Ishmael  as  well  as  Isaac,  who  were  his  naturu 
heirs.  If  it  be  supposed  that  this  was  not  Eliez^i 
the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  hiatory  may  counts* 
nance  that  supposition. 
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IL  ELIEZER,  fcm  of  Moms  and  Zipponh»  bora 
in  Mldittiy  while  Mosm  was  in  that  country.  He 
bad  a  ion  named  Rebabiab,  Ezod.  xriii.  4 ;  1  Gbron. 
zziii.  17.  Some  iiave  thought  that  what  is  related, 
(Exod.  iv.  24,  35.)  of  an  angel's  meeting  Moaes, 
when  returning  to  Egypt,  ia  to  be  understood,  as  if 
this  angel  intended  to  Kill  Eliezer,  because  he  was 
not  circumcised.  The  Scripture  does  not  say,  ex- 
preaaly,  whom  the  angel  had  a  derign  to  alay.  There 
are  aeveral  other  persohs  of  this  name  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

ELIHU,  one  of  Job's  friends,  descended  from  Na- 
hor,  (Job  xxxiL  2 ;  xxxiv.  1.)  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  in  Scripture.  He  ia  said  to  be 
of  Bu2 ;  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  (Jer.  xxr.  23.)  where  it  stands  in 
connection  with  Tema  and  Dedan,  towns  bordering 
on  Idumea.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  expressly  de- 
scribes him  as  a  relation  of  Abraham.  He  enters  the 
poem  so  late  as  chap,  xxxii.  and  opens  his  discourse 
with  great  modesty.  He  does  not  enlarge  on  any 
Bupposable  wickedness  in  Job,  as  having  brought  his 

E resent  distresses  on -him ;  but  controverts  his  replies, 
is  inferences,  and  his  ar|^ments.  He  observes  on 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  which 
he  insists,  however  they  may  appear  to  mortals,  are 
full  of  wisdom  and  mercy ;  that  the  riffhteous  have 
their  share  of  prosperity  in  this  life,  no  less  than  the 
wicked  ;  that  Ood  is  supreme,  and  that  it  becomes  us 
to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  that  supremacy ;  since 
**  the  Creator  wisely  rules  the  world  he  made ;"  and 
he  draws  instances  of  benignity  from  the  constant 
wonders  of  creatiou,  of  the  seasons,  &c.  His  lan- 
guage is  copious,  glowing,  and  sublime ;  and  it  de- 
serves notice,  that  Elibu  does  not  appear  to  have  of- 
fended God  by  his  sentiments ;  nor  is  any  sacrifice 
of  atonement  commanded  for  him  as  for  the  other 
speakers  in  the  poem.  It  is  more  than  pardonable, 
tnat  the  character  of  Elihu  has  been  thought  figura- 
tive of  a  personage  interposed  between  G^  and  man 
— «  Mediator— one  speaking  "  without  terrors,"  and 
not  disposed  to  overcharge  mankind.  This  senti- 
ment may  have  had  its  influence  on  the  acceptability 
and  preservation  of  the  book  of  Job. 

ELIJAH,  or  Elias,  a  prophet,  of  Tishbe,  beyond 
Jordan,  in  Gilead,  was  raised  up  by  God,  to  oppose 
idolatry,  particularly  the  worshipof  Baal,  which  Jez- 
ebel and  Ahab  sup|)orted  in  Israel.  Elijah  is  intro- 
duced as  delivering  an  unwelcome  message  to  Ahab : 
**  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years, 
but  according  to  my  word."  1  Kinss  xvii.  1.  Hav- 
ing delivered  this  prediction,  the  Lord  commanded 
him  to  conceal  himself  beyond  J  ofdan,  near  the  brook 
Cherith,  where  the  ravens  brought  him  food.  After 
a  time,  the  brook  which  had  suppUed  him  with  wa- 
ter beinff  dried  up,  God  sent  him  to  Zarepbath,  a 
city  of  Sidon.  Here  be  met  a  widow,  whose  cruse 
of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal  were  miraculously  tlie  means 
of  supporting  the  prophet,  herself,  and  her  son,  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  During. Eliiah's  abode  with 
this  woman,  her  son  died,  aud  she,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  entreated  the  assistance  and  interposition 
of  the  oropheL  Elijah,  moved  by  her  sorrow,  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  cried  to  the  Lord  for  the 
restitution  of  its  life.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  the 
child  restored,  ver.  2—24.  During  the  time  that 
Elijah  dweh  at  Zarepbath,  the  fiimine  prevailing  at 
Samaria,  Ahab  sent  people  throughout  the  country 
to  seek  pasturage  for  the  cattle.  Obadiah,  an  officer 
of  the  king's  household,  being  thus  employed,  the 


prophet  met  him,  and  directed  him  to  tell  Ahab  thai 
iBlijah  was  there.  The  king  came  and  reproached 
him,  as  the  troubler  of  Israel ;  but  Elijah  retorted  the 
charge  on  him,  and  on  his  iniquities,  and  proposed  a 
sacnnoe  to  be  openly  offered,  which  should  deter* 
mine  between  Jehovah  and  Baal.  Ahab  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  convened  the  people  of  Israel, 
with  400  of  the  prophets  of  Baal.  The  latter  sacri- 
ficed, prayed,  and  cut  themselves,  but  no  answer  was 
given  to  them.  Elijah  ridiculed  dieir  folly  vrith  bit- 
ter irony,  and  then  offered  his  own  sacrifice  and 
prayer.  His  sacrifice  beinff  consumed  by  fire  from 
the  Lord,  all  the  people  fell  on  their  faces,  crying, 
**  The  Lord  he  is  the  God."  Elijah  then  ordered  the 
people  to  slay  tbe  prophets  of  Baal,  according  to  the 
law,  and  his  directions  were  promptly  obeyed.  After 
this,  the  prophet  promised  rain,  which  fell  immedi- 
ately, ch.  xviii.  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  being  inform- 
ed that  Eliiah  had  caused  tbe  prophets  of  her  god  to 
be  put  to  death,  threatened  him,  diat  on  the  following 
day  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  for  theirs.     Tbe 

Jrophet  therefore  fied  to  Beer-shebo,  in  the  south  of 
iidtth,  and  from  thence  into  Arabia  Petrsa.  In  this 
journey  be  was  again  miraculously  supported  during 
forty  dajB  and  forty  nights,  until  he  came  to  Horeb, 
tbe  mount  of  God.  Having  taken  up  his  abode  in  a 
cave,  tbe  Lord  inquired,  ^'Wbat  dost  thou  here, 
Elijah  ?"  The  prophet  complained  of  Israel's  apos- 
tasy ;  but  the  Lord  save  him  tokens  of  his  presence 
— a  tempest,  an  earmquake,  a  fire,  a  still  small  voice. 
Elijah  covered  his  face  in  his  mantie ;  and  the  Lord 
again  inquired,  **  What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  ?"  to 
wnicb  he  answered  as  before.  He  was  then  desired 
to  return  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus,  and  anoint 
Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Israel,  and 
Elisha,  his  disciple,  to  succeed  himself.  The  de- 
sponding prophet  was  also  encouraged  by  being  in- 
formed that  God  had  reserved  seven  thousand  in 
Israel,  who  had  not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal.  De- 
parting from  mount  Horeb,  Elijah  went  into  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  anointed  Eliaha  to  the  prophet- 
ic office,  1  Kings  xix. 

Some  years  liter  this,  Ahab  having  seized  Naboth's 
vineyard,  Elijah  reproached  him  with  his  crime;  and 
warned  him  of  his  own  and  Jezebel's  violent  deaths, 
ch.  zxi.  xxii.  38.  On  another  occasion,  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Israel,  who  had  fallen  from  the  platform  of  his 
house,  having  sent  to  consult  Baal-zeoub,  the  god  of 
Ekron,  whether  he  should  recover,  Elijah  met  the 
messengers,  reproached  this  criminal  idolatry,  and 
foretold  the  death  of  tbe  king.  By  the  description 
given  of  his  person,  Ahaziah  knew  it  to  be  Elijah, 
aod,  enraged  at  the  prophet's  boldness,  sent  to  him  a 
captain,  vrith  fifty  men,  to  apprehend  him.  These 
being  destroyed  by  fire  from  neaven,  and  also  a  sec- 
ond ^hy,  the  third  captain  entreated  him  to  respect 
his  life  and  his  people's  lives.  The  prophet  accom- 
panied him  to  the  king,  again  denounced  the  divine 
displeasure,  and  foretold  his  speedy  death,  2  Kings  L 
Understanding  by  revelation,  that  God  would  soon 
translate  him  out  of  this  world,  Elijah  was  desimus 
to  conceal  it  from  Elisha,  but  bis  companion  refused 
to  leave  him.  In  passing  the  Jordan,  the  prophet 
took  his  mantle  and  strudc  the  waters  with  it,  wLich 
divided,  and  they  passed  over  on  dry  ground.  He 
then  said  to  Elisha,  **  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  he* 
fore  I  be  taken  away  from  thee."  **  I  pray  thee,"  said 
Elisha,  **  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon 
me ;"  that  is,  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  God 
fc  r  me,  in  the  some  measure  that  thou  poosesaest  it ; 
fcr  dovhU  may  signify  WUi  or,  give  mo  a  dooldft 
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dtoe  of  tbine  inheritance^  a  double  portion  of  thy 
apirit,  tbe  ffift  of  prophecy,  and  of  miraclea,  in  a  de- 
nree  doubfe  to  what  I  now  poaaeas  ^--the  portion  of 
3ie  firat-bora.  **  Thou  haat  aaked  a  hard  thing,** 
aaid  El^ah,  '^nevertheleaa,  if  thou  aee  me  when  I 
am  taken  firom  thee,  it  shall  be  ao  unto  thee ;  but  if 
not,  it  shall  not  be  so."  As  diey  continued  their 
journey,  a  chariot  and  horsea  of  fire  auddenly  aepa- 
rated  them,  and  Elijah  was  carried  in  a  whurlwmd 
up  to  heaven,  Elisha  receiving  his  mantle,  iL  1 — 12. 

Eiffht  vears  after  the  miraculous  ascension  of 
Elijah,  a  fetter  of  reproof,  admonition,  and  threaten- 
ing, was  brought  from  the  prophet  to  Jehoram  king 
of^  Judah.  Some  believe,  that  thia  was  written  by 
EUjah,  after  his  translation ;  others,  that  it  was  sent 
before  that  event,  or  that  Jehoram  dreamed  of  it 
Maj  it  not  have  been  written  prophetically  by  Elijah 
before  hia  death,  but  laid  by,  with  orders  not  to  be 
produced  till  a  certain  time,  or  under  certain  eventa? 

The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  baa  an  encomium  on 
tbe  memory  of  thia  prophet,  (chap,  xlviii.)  and  Mala- 
chi  foretella  the  appearance  of  Elijah  before  *^  the 
comiug  of  the  ffreat  and  terrible  dav  of  tbe  Lord." 
Our  Saviour  intorma  ua,  (Matt  xi.  14 ;  xvii.  10-— 12.) 
that  this  waa  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  John  the 
Baptise  The  evangelists  relate,  that  at  the  transfig- 
uration of  our  Saviour,  Elijah  and  Moses  both 
appeared  and  conversed  with  him  concerning  hia 
future  passion.  Matt  xvii.  3 ;  Mark  ix.d ;  Luke  ix.  90. 
Many  of  tbe  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  believed  him 
to  be  Elijah  risen  from  the  dead.  Matt  xvi.  14; 
Mark  vL  15 ;  Luke  ix.  8. 

ELIM,  the  aeveoth  encampment  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderneas,  where  they  found  twelve  fountains,  and 
seventy  palm-trees,  Exod.  xv.  27.    See  Exonus. 

ELIMELECH,  of  Bethlehem,  husband  of  Naomi, 
oy  whom  he  had  two  aona,  Mablon  and  Chilion. 
During  a  great  famine  he  retired  with  hia  wife  and 
children  into  the  country  of  Moab,  where  he  died 
after  ten  years,  Ruth  L 1,  &c.    See  Naomi,  Ruth. 

ELIONEUS,  a  high-jpriest  of  the  Jews,  who  suc- 
ceeded Matthiaa,  aon  or  Ananua,  (A.  M.  4047,)  and 
waa  the  next  year  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantharus. 

I.  ELIPHAZ,  aon  of  Eeau  and  Adah,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
10.  He  had  five  aona,  Teman,  Omah,  Zepho,  Ga- 
tam,  and  Kenaz,  ver.  11. 

IL  ELIPHAZ,  one  of  Job'a  firienda,  probably 
a  deacendant  of  Eliphaz,  aon  of  E^u,  Job  iv. 
1.  He  waa  of  Teman,  in  Idumea,  (Jer.  xlix.  7. 
20;  Ezek.  xxv.  13;  Amoa  L  11,  12;  Obad.  8,  9,} 
and  in  the  Greek  veraions  of  the  poem,  ia  described 
aa  king  of  hia  city.  Hia  natural  temper,  as  appeara 
by  his  speeches,  waa  mild  and  modeat ;  he  makea 
toe  first  reply  to  the  complaints  of  Job ;  argues  that 
the  tralv  good  are  never  entirely  forsaken  by  Provi- 
dence, but  that  exemplary  punishments  may  justly 
be  inflicted  for  secret  sins.  He  denies  that  any  man 
ia  innocent,  censures  Job  for  asserting  his  freedom 
fit>m  guilt,  and  exhorts  him  to  confess  his  concealed 
iniquities,  aa  a  probable  meana  of  alleviating  their 

Cunishment  His  arguments  are  well  aupported,  but 
e  ia  declared,  at  the  cloae  of  the  poem,  to  have 
taken  erroneoua  views  of  the  divine  dispensations ; 
and  Job  offers  a  sacrifice  on  his  account 

ELISABETH,  the  wife  of  Zachariah,and  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist,  waa  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron, 
or  tbe  race  of  the  prieats,  Luke  i.  5.  An  angel  fore- 
told to  her  husband  Zachariah  the  birth  of  John, 
and  Zachariah  returning  home,  Elisabeth  conceived. 
During  five  months  she  concealed  the  favor  God  had 
fxanted  her;  but  the  angel  Gabriel  discovered  to  the 


Virgin  Mary  thia  miraculous  oonoention,  u  anaanr- 
anoe  of  the  birth  of  the  Meaaiah,  oy  hmeld  (See 
AiTNUKcuTioif.)  Manr  viaked  beroouain  Elisabeth, 
and  when  she  aaluted  her,  the  child  with  which 
Eliaabeth  waa  pregnant  leaped  in  her  womb.  When 
her  child  waa  circumciaed,  ahe  named  him  John ; 
according  to  previous  inatructiona  firom  her  husband, 
Luke  i.  &~^ 

EUSEUS,  the  aame  aa  Elisha,  in  the  Englidi 
Trans,  of  the  New  Testament 

I.  ELISHA,  son  of  Shaphat,  and  Elijah's  disciple 
and  successor  in  the  prophetic  office,  was  of  Abel- 
meholah,  1  Kings  xix.  16.  Elijah  having  received 
God's  command  to  anoint  Elisha  as  a  nrophet,  came 
to  Abel-roeholah,  and  finding  Eliaba  ploughlDg  with 
twelve  pair  of  oxen,  he  threw  hia  mantle  over  hinu 
Eliaba  left  hia  oxen,  and  accompanied  Elijah,  chap, 
xix.  19—21.  We  have  obaervea  in  the  article  Eli- 
jah, that  Elisha  was  accompanying  hia  roaster,  when 
the  Lord  took  him  up  in  a  whirlwind ;  and  that  he 
inherited  Elijah's  mantle,  with  a  double  portion  of 
his  spirit  He  smote  the  Jordan  and  divided  the 
sQream ;  and  cured  the  water  of  a  rivulet  near  Jeri- 
cho. Going  aflerwarda  to  Bethel,  the  children  of 
the  phice  ridiculed  him,  and  Eliaba  ciuraing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  two  bean  came  out  of  a 
neighboring  foreat,  and,  as  Calmet  says,  devoured 
two  snd  forty  of  them,  2  Kinca  ii.  14~-24.  This, 
however,  is  not  credible.  Surely  one  child  had  ful- 
ly satiafied  the  hunger  of  one  bear.  Happily  our 
own  tranalation  keeps  clear  of  thia  error,  and  rendere 
^  two  ahe-beara  TAax  these  children," — not  limb  from 
limb;  not  ''to  death  with  blood  and  groans,  and 
teara  f  but  acratched,  clawed,  wounded,  tare  them, 
as  the  Hebrew  root  (fp2)  signifies. 

Tbe  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  havio£ 
taken  the  field  against  the  king  of  Moab,  who  bad 
revolted  from  Israel,  were  in  danser  of  perishing  by 
want  of  water ;  but,  according  to  the  worda  of  Elisha, 
they  received  a  miraculoua  aupply,  2  Kinga  iii.  Id- 
ly. The  widow  of  one  of  the  propheta  being  re- 
duced to  great  diatresa,  and  lamenting  that  a  creditor 
of  her  huaband  waa  determined  to  take  her  two  sonB, 
and  aell  them  for  alavea,  Elisha  multiplied  the  oil  in 
her  houae  ao  abundantly,  that  by  ita  produce  ahe  was 
enabled  to  diacharge  the  debt,  iv.  1—7.  Elisha  went 
frequently  to  Shunem,  where  a  certain  matron  gave 
him  entertainment;  and  as  ahe  had  no  child,  the 
prophet  promiaed  her  a  aon.  His  prediction  was 
accomplished,  but  some  veaia  afterwarda,  the  child 
died,  and  Eliaba  restored  him  to  life,  veraea  8--37* 
At  Gilffal  during  a  ffreat  famine,  he  corrected  the 
deletenous  effects  or  a  poisonous  meaa  of  pottage, 
ver.  3&— 41.  Naaman,  aufiering  under  a  leprosy, 
was  directed  by  Elisha  to  waah  in  the  Jordan,  by 
which  he  was  perfectly  healed.  The  king  of  Assyr- 
ia being  at  war  with  the  king  of  Israel,  could  not 
imagine  how  all  hia  deaigna  were  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  but  being  told  that  the  prophet  Eliaha  reveal- 
ed every  thing,  he  aent  troopa  to  aeize  him  at  Dothao. 
Eliaha,  however,  atruck  them  with  blindneaa,  and  led 
them  into  the  very  city  of  Samaria.  There  be 
prayed  to  God  to  open  their  eyea ;  gave  thero  meat 
and  drink,  and  aent  them  back  to  their  roaster,  chap, 
vi.  8—23.  Some  time  afler,  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  besiesed  Samaria,  and  the  famine  became 
extreme.  Eliaha  promiaed  abundance  by  the  next 
day ;  and  hia  prediction  was  verified  by  the  flight 
of  the  Syrians,  2  Kings  vi.  vii. 

The  Lord  havioff  determined  to  remove  Jehoram 
fh>m  the  throne  of  IsraeL  and  to  tranafer  the  sceptre 
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to  Jehu,  Eliaba  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
to  anoint  him  king,  chap.  ix.  Some  time  afierwt^B^ 
Elisba  fell  sick,  and  Joash  king  of  Israel  came  to 
visit  him.  The  pronhet  desired  him  to  bring  a  bow 
and  arrows,  and  oiddinff  him  to  let  fly  an  arrow,  said, 
^This  is  the  arrow  of  me  Lord'b  deliverance ;  thou 
shalt  smite  the  Syrians  in  Aphek."  Elisha  dedred 
him  again  to  shoot,  which  he  did  three  times,  and 
then  stopped.  The  man  of  Grod  said,  **  Thou  e^ouldst 
have  smitten  five  or  six  times,  then  hadst  thou  con- 
sumed Syria ;  whereas,  now  thou  shah  smite  Syria 
but  thrice,**  chap.  xiii.  14 — 19.  This  sign  was  ac* 
compiished  in  the  event,  ver.  25. 

After  the  death  of  Elisha,  a  band  of  Moabites  in- 
vaded the  land  ;  and  some  Israelites,  goinff  to  bury 
a  man  in  a  field,  saw  them,  and,  being  teni&d,  threw 
the  body  hastily  into  Elisha's  grave.  The  body  hav- 
ing touched  his  remains,  received  life,  and  the  man 
stmnl  up,  ver.  20, 21.  This  is  noticed  Ecclesiasdcus 
xlviii.  13,  in  the  encomium  on  Elisha. 

II.  ELISHA,  the  fountain  of,  rises  two  bow-shots 
from  mount  Quarantania,  and  runs  through  tire  plain 
of  Jericho,  into  the  Jordan ;  passingsouui  of  Gilgal, 
and  dividing  into  several  streams.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  fountain  whose  waters  were  sweetened  by  Eli- 
sha, 2  Kings  ii.  Id— 22.    See  Jericho. 

ELISHAH,  son  of  Javan,  (Gen.  x.  4.)  from  whom 
the  isles  of  Elishah  are  named,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7.)  is 
believed  to  have  peopled  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
We  find  there  the  province  of  Elis,  and  a  country 
called  Alisium,  bv  Homer.  Ezekiel,  above,  spealcs 
of  the  purple  of  Elishah,  brought  to  Tyre.  The 
fish  used  in  dyeing  purple  were  caught  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eurotas,  and  the  ancients  firequently  speak  of 
the  purple  of  Laconia. 

ELISHAPHAT,  son  of  Zichri,  assisted  Jeboioda 
the  high-priest  to  enthrone  the  young  king  Joash,  2 
Chron.  xxiii.  1,  &c. 

ELISHEBA,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  wife 
of  Aaron.  Mother  of  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and 
Ithamar,  Exod.  vi.  23. 

ELISHUA,  son  of  David,  bom  at  Jerusalem,  2 
Sam.  V.  15. 

ELIl^D,  son  of  Achim,  and  father  of  Eleazar.  In 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Matt.  i.  14, 15. 

I.  ELIZA PH AN,  son  of  Uzziel,  uncle  of  Aaron, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  Numb.  iii.  30. 
Mofi^s  commanded  Eiizapban  to  carry  the  corpses  of 
Nadob  and  Abihu  out  or  the  camp.  Lev.  x.  4. 

ir.  ELIZAPHAN,  son  of  Pamach,  of  Zebulun,  a 
deputy  appointed  to  divide  the  land,  Numb.xxxiv.  25. 

I.  ELlvANAH,  {God  created,)  second  son  of  Ko- 
rah,  Exod.  vi.  24 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  26. 

II.  ELK  AN  AH,  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel ; 
1  Sam.  i.  1.  Several  others  of  the  same  name  are 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi.  and  other  places. 

ELKOSH,  a  village  in  Galilee,  the  birth  place  of 
the  prophet  Nahum,  Nah.  i.  1.  It  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time,  but  almost  in  ruins.  Theophylact 
savH  it  is  beyond  Jordan. 

ELI^SAR.  There  was  a  city  (mentioned  by 
Stephen  us,  de  Urbibus)  called  Ellas,  in  Coele-Svria, 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  where  Arioch,  one  of  the 
confederate  kings,  (Gen.  xiv.  9.)  perhaps  commanded. 

ELM.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  English 
Bible ;  (Hos,  iv.  13.)  but  the  Heb.  hSk,  aieh^  is  in  every 
other  place  rendered  oak,  which  see. 

ELNATHAN,  son  of  Achbor,  and  father  of  Ne- 
husta,  mother  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah.  He 
opposed  the  king's  burning  of  Jeremiah's  prophe- 
cies; and  was  sent  into  Egypt  to  bring  back  the 
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prophet  Urijali,  Jer.  xxvi.  22;  xxxvi..l2;  2  Kings 
xxiv.  8. 

ELOAH,  or  Elohim,  one  of  the  names  of  God. 
Angels,  princes,  great  men,  judges,  and  even  false- 
gods,  are  sometimes  called  Elohim.  The  connection 
of  the  discourse  assists  us  in  determining  the  proper 
meaning  of  this  word  where  it  occurs.  It  is  the 
same  ss  Eloab ;  one  being  singular,  the  other  pluraL 
Nevertheless,  Elohim  is  generally  construed  m  the 
singular,  particularly  when  the  true  God  is  spoken 
of;  when  false  gods  are  spoken  of^  it  is  rather  con* 
strued  in  the  plural. 

[The  Hebrew  word  Eloah  comes  from  tlie  verb 
n^N,  to  venerate,  adore,  and  signifiesL  therefore,  object 
of  adoration.  It  m  the  same  in  all  the  Semitish  lan- 
guages, e.  g.  it  is  the  »Mah  of  the  Arabians.  The 
name  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  the 
ineffaUe  name  of  God.    See  Jehovah.    R. 

The  Jewish  critics  find  great  mysteries  in  some  of 
these  words,  Eloi,  Elohi,  Elohim,  &c.  which  are 
always  written  full,  while  others  are  written  deficient, 
as  with  the  '^jvod)  or  without  it ;  with  the  y  (vau)  or 
without  iL  They  observe,  too,  that  some  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  name  Jehovah,  are  added  to  Sk,  God, 
but  not  all  at  the  same  time ;  also,  that  Jehovah  is 
sometimes  pointed  with  the  vowel  points  of  Elohim, 
but  Elohim  never  with  the  vowel  points  of  Jehovah. 
Whether  the  word  Elohim  be  sin^lar  or  plural,  ad- 
jective or  substantive,  or  whether  4  have  any  root  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  they  are  not  agreed. 

I.  ELON,  a  grove  of  oaks ;  Elon-Mamre,  Elon- 
More,  Elon-Bem-Chanan,  the  grove,  or  oak,  of 
Mamre,  &c. — II.  A  citv  of  Dan,  Josh.  xix.  43. — III. 
The  Hittite,  father  of  Bashemath,  wife  of  Esau, 
Gen.  xxvi.  34. — IV.  Chief  of  a  family  of  Zebulun, 
Numb.  xxvi.  26.  V.  A  judg&  of  Israel,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ibzan,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abdon,  Judg. 
xii.  10.  He  was  of  Zebulun,  and  judged  Israel  ten 
years ;  from  A.  M.  2830,  to  2840. 

ELTEKEH,  a  cinr  of  Dan,  given  to  the  Levites 
of  Kohath's  family.  Josh.  xix.  44 ;  xxi.  23. 

ELTEKON,  a  town  of  Judah,  on  the  confines  of 
Benjamin,  Josh.  xv.  59. 

ELTOLAD,  a  town  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  30,)  given 
to  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  4. 

ELUL,  one  of  the  Hebrew  months,  (Neh.  vi.  15.) 
answering  nearly  to  August,  O.  S.  having  only  twen- 
ty-nine.days.  it  was  the  twelfth  month  of  the  civil 
year,  and  the  sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical.  Others  sup- 
pose it  to  have  included  tlie  time  f\apm  the  new  moon 
of  September  to  that  of  October. 

ELYMAIS,  the  capital  of  Elam,  or  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Persians.  1  Mac.  vi.  1.  informs  us, 
that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  understanding  there  were 
very  great  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Elymais,  deter- 
mined to  plunder  it ;  but  the  citizens  resisted  him 
successfully.  2  Mac.  ix.  2.  calls  this  city  Persepolis, 
probably  because  it  formerlv  had  been  the  capital  of 
Persia ;  for  Persepolis  and  ISlymals  were  very  differ- 
ent cities ;  the  former  situated  on  the  Araxes,  the  lat- 
ter on  the  Eulseus.  The  temple  which  Antiochus 
designed  to  pillage  was  that  of  the  goddess  Nanniea, 
according  to  Maccabees;  Appian  says  a  temple  of 
Venus ;  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Josephus,  and  Jerome, 
say  a  temple  of  Diana.    Bee  Parthians. 

ELYMiEANS.  Judith  i.  6.  mentions  Arioch  king 
of  the  Elymieans ;  that  is,  probably,  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Persia. 

CLYMAS,  see  Bar-Jesus. 

ELZABAD,  one  of  the  thirty  gaOant  men  in  Da- 
vid's army,  1  Chron.  xiL  12. 
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EMBALMING.  The  ancient  Egyptians  and  He- 
brews embalmed  the  bodies  of  the  oeacL  Joseph  or- 
dered the  embahning  of  his  father  Jacob ;  and  his 
physicians,  employed  in  this  work,  were  forty  days^ 
the  usual  time,  about  it  Some  think  that  embalm- 
ing became  necessary  in  Egypt  in  consequence  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  whose  waters  overflow- 
ing all  the  flat  countnr  nearly  two  months,  obliged 
the  people  all  this  while  to  keep  their  dead  in  their 
houses,  or  to  remore  them  to  rocks  and  eminences, 
which  were  often  rery  distant  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  bodies  buried  before  the  inundation  mi|^ht 
be  thrown  up  by  it ;  a  sandy  moist  soil  not  bemg 
strong  enough  to  retain  them  against  the  action  of  the 
water. 

When  a  man  died,  a  coffin  was  made  proportion- 
ed to  the  stature  and  quality  of  the  dead  person,  and 
to  the  price,  in  which  there  was  a  great  diversity. 
The  upper  exterior  of  the  coffin  represented  the 
person  who  was  to  be  enclosed  in  it  A  man  of 
condition  was  distinguished  by  the  figure  on  the 
cover  of  the  coffin ;  suitable  paintings  and  embellish- 
ments were  generally  added.  The  embalmers'  prices 
varied;  the  highest  was  a  talent,  $1600;  twenty 
mttus  was  moderate;  the  lowest  price  was  small. 
The  process  of  embalming  dead  bodies  among  the 
Egsrptians  was  as  follows : — ^A  dissector,  with  a  very 
sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  made  an  incision  on  the  left 
side,  and  hurried  away  instantly  because  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  who  were  present,  took  up  stones, 
and  pursued  him  as  a  wicked  wretch,  who  nad  dis- 
figurod  the  de«d.  The  embalmers,  who  were  look- 
ed upon  as  sacred  officers,.drew  the  brains  through 
the  nostrils  with  a  hooked  piece  of  iron,  and  filled 
the  skull  with  astringent  drugs;  they  drew  all  the 
bowels,  except  the  heart  and  kidneys,  through  the 
hole  in  the  left  side,  and  washed  them  in  palm  wine, 
and  other  strong  and  astringent  drugs.  The  body 
was  anointed  with  oil  of  cedar,  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
&c.  about  thirty  days,  so  that  it  was  preserved  en- 
tire, without  putrefaction,  without  losing  its  hair, 
and  without  contracting  any  disagreeable  smell ;  and 
was  then  put  into  salt  for  about  mrty  days.  Hence, 
when  Moses  says  that  forty  days  were  employed  in 
embalming  Jacob,  we  understand  him  of^the  forty 
days  of  his  continuing  in  the  salt  of  nitre ;  not  in- 
cluding die  thirty  days  engaged  in  the  previous  cer- 
emonies, so  that^  the  whole,  they  mourned  seventy 
days  for  him  in  Egypt ;  as  Moses  observes. 

The  body  was  uterwards  taken  out  of  the  salt 
washed,  wrapped  up  in  linen  swaddling-bands  dipped 
in  myirlLandf  closed  with  a  eum,  which  the  Esyp- 
tians  used  instead  of  glue,  it  was  Uien  restored  to 
tlie  relations,  who  enclosed  it  in  a  coffin,  and  kept  it 
in  their  houses,  or  deponted  it  in  a  tomb.  Great 
numbers  of  nuimmies  nave  recently  been  found  in 
Esn^pt,  in  chambers  or  subterraneous  vaults. 

Tnose  who  could  not  defray  such  expenses  as  this 

Erocess  involved,  contented  themselves  with  infusing, 
y  a  syringe,  tlux)ugh  the  fundament,  a  liquor  ex- 
tracted fit)m  the  c^ar,  which  they  left  there,  and 
wrapt  up  the  body  in  salt  of  nitre.  This  oil  preyed 
on  tne  intestines,  so  that  when  thev  took  it  out,  the 
intestines  came  alonff  with  it  dried,  but  not  putrefied. 
The  body,  being  enclosed  in  nitre,  became  ory.  The 
poor  sometimes  cleansed  the  inside  by  injecting  a 
liquor,  afler  which  they  put  the  body  into  nitre  for 
seven^  days  to  dry  it  A  recent  discovery  in  Egypt 
informs  us,  that  the  common  people  of  that  country 
were  embalmed  by  means  of  a  bitumen,  a  cheap 
material,  and  easily  managed.    With  this  the  corpse 


and  its  envelopes  were  smeared,  with  more  or  leas 
care  and  diligence.  Sepulchres  have  been  opened, 
in  which  thousands  of  bodies  have  been  depoattedin 
rows,  one  on  another,  without  coffins,  preserved  in 
this  manner. 

It  is  observed  concemingJosepfa,  that  he  was  em- 
balmed, and  put  into  a  coffin,  in  Egypt,  (Gen.  1. 26.) 
but  the  LXX,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  by  translating  this 
coffin  ooQof,  seem  to  allude  to  a  stone  receptacle, 
sarcophagus,  for  the  whole,  including  the  mummy 
chest,  or  proper  coffin ;  so  that  at  the  departure  of 
the  people  nom  Egypt,  th^  bad  only  to  take  the 
mummy,  with  its  case  or  coffin,  out  of  this  stone  re- 
ceptacle,  or  tomb,  in  which  it  liad  been  preserved, 
and  by  which  it  liad  been  distinguished;  and  this 
being  a  public  monument  known  to  all,  they  were 
sure  the  body  they  carried  with  them  was  that  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  and  of  no  other  person. 

Scripture  mentions  the  embalming  of  Joseph,  of 
king  Asa,  and  of  our  Saviour.  Joseph  douotless 
was  embalmed  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  as  be  died 
in  Egypt  Asa  was  embauned,  or  rather  burnt,  in  a 
particular  manner.  The  Hebrew  is  literally,  ''They 
laid  him  in  the  bed  which  they  had  filled  with  sweet 
odors,  and  divers  kind  of  spices ;  and  tiiey  burnt 
odors  for  him  with  an  exceeding  gr^&t  burning ;"  (2 
Chron.  xvi  14.)  as  if  these  spices  had  been  burnt 
near  his  body.  But  the  generality  of  interpreters 
believe,  that  he  was  burnt  with  spices  in  a  bed  of 
state,  similar  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  later  times. 
It  seems  certain,  that  dead  homes,  of  kinn  particu- 
larly, were  sometimes  burnt;  and  we  know  not 
whether  the  custom  were  not  derived  from  this  in- 
stance of  Asa.  Scripture  notices  of  Jehoram,  that 
**  his  people  made  no  burning  for  him  like  the  burn- 
ing of  his  fiLthers,**  2  Chron.  xxi.  19.  Jeremiah 
promises  king  Zedekiah,  **  According  to  the  buminff 
of  thv  fathers,  so  shall  they  bum  odors  for  thee.^ 
The  body  of  Saul  was  burnt  after  it  had  been  taken 
down  from  the  walls  of  Bethsan;  but  this  was, 
probably,  because  of  its  state  of  corruption. 

As  to  the  embalming  of  our  Saviour,  the  evangel- 
ists inform  us,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  having 
obtained  his  body,  brought  a  white  sheet  to  'wrap  it 
in;  and  that  Nicodemus  purchased  a  hundred 
pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  which  thev  em- 
[Milmed  him,  and  put  him  into  Joseph's  own  unnnisfa- 
ed  sepulchre,  cut  in  a  rock.  They  could  not  use 
more  ceremony,  because  the  night  came  on,  and  the 
sabbath  was  just  beginning.  Nevertheless,  the  wo- 
men who  had  followed  him  from  Galilee  designed  to 
embalm  him  more  perfectly  at  better  opportunity 
and  leisure ;  they  remarked  the  place  and  manner  of 
his  sepulchre,  and  bouffht  spices  for  their  purpose. 
They  rested  all  the  sabbath-day,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  early  in  the  morning,  the^  went  to  the 
sepulchre,  but  could  not  execute  their  design,  our 
Lord  having  risen  from  the  dead.  He  had  only  been 
rubbed  with  myrrh  and  aloes,  wrapped  up  in  swad- 
dling-bands, and  buried  in  a  great  sheet,  his  face 
covered  with  a  napkin.  This  is  what  we  observe  on 
comparing  the  passages  of  John.  We  see  bandages 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  account  of  Lazarus'*  resur- 
rection, with  this  difference,  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  spices.    John  xix.  40 ;  xx.  5.    See  Buriai.. 

EMERALD,  a  precious  stone,  of  a  green  color ; 
in  Latin,  smaragdus ;  which  sisnifies  rather  a  genua 
of  precious  stones  including  me  emerald  as  a  spe- 
cies. The  emerald  ia  plac^  (Exod.  xxviii.  18.)  on 
the  high-priest's  pectoral.  [Our  English  version 
every  where  puts  emerald  for  the  Heb.  |oj,  a  kind  of 
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gem  which  it  is  impooBible  to  make  ohl  In  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  put  for  the  Greek  CfivQarSpt, 
Rev.  iv.  3 ;  xxi.  19.    K. 

EMERODS.  The  ark  havinff  been  taken  by  the 
Philistines,  and  bein^  kept  at  Ashdod,  the  hand  of 
God  afflicted  them  with  a  painful  disease,  1  8am.  v. 
6.  Interpreters  are  not  agned  on  the  signification 
of  the  original  o^So^,  ^AiUtm,  or  omno,  UMrim;  nor 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  Hebrew  properly 
signifies,  that  which  is  obscure  and  hidden,  and  most 
interpreters  think,  that  those  painful  tumors  in  the 
fundament  are  meant,  which  sometimes  turn  into  ul- 
cers, ue,ihe  piles.  Psal.  Ixxyiii.  66.  The  LXX  and 
Vulgate  add  to  Terse  9,  that  the  Philistines  made 
seats  of  skins,  upon  which  to  sit  with  more  ease,  by 
reason  of  theu-  mdispodtion.  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  this  history  ;  but  has 
assigned  another  cause.  He  says,  the  Scythians  hav- 
ing plundered  the  temple  of  Askalon,  a  celebrated 
city  of  the  Philistines,  the  goddess  who  was  wor- 
shipped there  afflicted  them  with  a  peculiar  disease. 
Tlra  Philistines,  perhaps,  thus  related  the  story ;  but 
it  evidently  passed  for  truth,  that  this  disease  ¥ms  an- 
cient, and  bad  been  sent  among  them  by  some  aveng- 
ing deity.  To  remedy  this  suffering,  and  to  remove 
the  ravages  committed  by  rats,  wmch  wasted  their 
country,  the  Philistines  were  advised  by  their  priests 
and  soothsayers  to  return  the  ark  of  God  with  the 
following  o^rinffs:  (ISam.  vL  1 — 18.)  five  figures  of 
a  golden  emeroo,  that  is,  of  the  part  afiUcted,  and 
five  golden  rats;  hereby  acknowledginf^  that  this 
plague  was  the  effect  of  divine  justice.  This  advice 
was  followed ;  and  Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  vi.  c.  l.)and 
others,  believed  that  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines 
made  each  a  statue,  which  they  consecrated  to  God, 
as  votive  offerings  for  their  dehverance.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  b&ve  originated  from  the  figures  of 
the  rats.  The  heathen  firequently  offered  to  their 
gods  figures  representing  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  had  been  diseased ;  and  such  kinds  ofexvohs 
are  still  fi«quent  in  Catholic  countries ;  being  conse- 
crated in  honor  of  some  saint,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  wrought  the  cure :  they  are  images  of^  wax,  or 
of  metal,  exhibiting  those  parts  of  the  oody  in  which 
the  disease  was  seated. 

EMESA,  or  Hamath,  see  Hamath. 

EMIM,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  who  were  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Sha- 
veh  Kiriathaim,  or  in  the  pUon  of  Kiriathaim,  Gen. 
xiv.  5.  They  were  warlike,  and  of  gisantic  stature : 
**  great,  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim?*    See  Anah. 

EMMANUEL,  God  with  us.  Isaiah,  in  his  cel- 
ebrated prophecy  (chap,  xi.)  of  the  burth  of  the  Mes- 
siah from  a  virgin,  s^s,  this  child  shall  be  called, 
that  is,  really  be,  **  Emmanuel."  He  repeats  this 
while  speaking  of  the  enemy's  army,  which,  like  a 
torrent,  was  to  overflow  Judea ;  **  Thestretchmg  out 
of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O 
Emmanuel.  Matthew  informs  us,  that  this  proph- 
ecy was  accomplished  in  Jesus  Christ,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  the  two  natures,  divme  and 
human,  united ;  so  that  he  was  really  Emmanuel,  or, 
God  teith  us, 

I.  EMM  AUS,  Hot  Baths,  a  village,  sixty  furlongs, 
or  seven  miles  and  a  half^  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
celebrated  for  our  Lord's  conversation  with  two  dis- 
ciples who  went  thither  on  the  day  of  Ins  resurrec- 
tion. Josephus  (de  Bello,  lib.  viii.  cap.  27.)  says,  that 
Vespasian  left  800  soldiers  in  Judea,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  village  of  Emmaus,  which  yna  sixty  fur- 
bngs  from  JenisaleRL    D'Arvieux  states,  (vol.  viL  p. 


959.)  that  gomg  firom  Jerusalem  to  Rama,  he  took 
the  right  firom  the  high  road  to  Rama,  at  some  Uttlo 
distance  fix>m  Jeninlem,  and  <*  travelled  a  sood 
league  over  rocks  and  flint  stones,  to  the  end  of  the 
valfey  of  terebinthine  trees,"  till  he  reached  Emmaua. 
*It  seems^  by  the  ruins  which  surrounded  it,  that  it 
was  fbnneriy  larger  than  it  was  in  our  Saviour's 
time.  The  Chrisdans,  while  masters  of  the  Holy 
Land,  re-established  it  a  litde,  and  built  several 
churches.  Emmaus  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
having  come  out  of  the  wav  to  see  it.  Ruins,  indeed, 
we  saw  on  all  sides ;  and  rabies  we  heard  finom  eyerv 
quarter,  though  under  the  guise  of  traditions.  Such 
is  the  notion  of  the  house  of  Cleopas ;  on  the  site  of 
which  a  greet  church  was  erected ;  of  which  a  few 
masses  of  the  diick  walls  remain,  but  nothing  else." 

II.  EMMAUS,  a  city  of  Judea,  twenty 4wo  miles 
from  Lydda,  and  afterwards  called  NicopoUs.  Here 
were  hot  baths,  in  which,  it  was  reported  among  the 
inhabitants,  our  Lord  washed  his  feet,  and  to  wnich 
he  communicated  a  healing  virtue. 

IIL  EMMAUS,  a  town  near  Tiberias,  the  *«  warm 
mineral  baths"  of  which  are  still  much  frequented, 
according  to  Dr.  £.  Clarke.  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  463.) 
The  ancient  name  of  Emmaus  is  still  preserved  in 
its  Arabic  appellation,  Hamam,  The  editor  of  the 
Modem  Traveller  has  collected  together  nearly  every 
thing  that  can  be  known  concerning  this  place. 
(Palestine,  p.  254,  sea.  Amer.  ed.) 

EN,  pp,  am,  ngnifies  a  founUnn ;  for  which  reason 
we  find  it  compounded  with  many  names  of  towns, 
and  places ;  as^  m-dor,  en^redi,  en-tgU^itn^en^shtmish^ 
i.  e.  the  Jauniain  ofdor—otgedij  &c. 

ENABRIS,  a  place  between  Scythopolis  and 
Tiberias. 

ENAIM,  or  En  am,  a  town  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv. 
34.|  mentioned  also  m  Gen.  xxxviiL  14.  where  the 
Vulgate  reads,  that  Tamar  sat  in  a  place  where  two 
ways  met ;  Heb.  she  saiai  Enaim  f  LXX,^A«  sat  at 
Enan  by  the  wn,  Ehiglish  translation,  she  sat  man 
opmytace  ukieh  ishudte  toay,  Enan,  or  Enaim,  ng- 
nifics  "the  two  welt,"  or  "the  double  well  f*  a  very 
likely  place  of  rendezvous. 

I.  E^ AN,  father  of  Ahira  of  Naphtali ;  (Numb.  i. 
15.)  head  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

II.  ENAN.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Enan,  (chap,  xlviii. 
1.)  or  Hazar-Enan,  as  of^  a  town  well  known  ;  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land.  See  also  Numb, 
xxxiv.  9.  This  may  be  Gaana,  north  of  Damascus, 
or  Ina,  mentioned  bv  Ptolemy,  or  Aennos  in  Peutin- 
ger's  tables,  south  of  INunascus.  Possibly  likewise 
the  En-hazor  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  37. 

ENCHANTMENTS,  see  Ihchahtmbxttb. 

ENDOR,  or  iEifooa,  a  city  of  Manaaseh,  (Josh, 
xvii.  IL)  placed  by  Eusebius  four  miles  south  of 
mount  Tabor,  near  Nain,  in  the  way  to  Scythopolis. 
Here  the  witch  lived  whom  Saul  consulted,  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  12. 

EN-EGLAIM.  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10.)  speaks  of  this 
place  in  oppomtion  to  En-gedi:  '^The  fishers  shall 
stand  upon  it  fh>m  En-gedi,  even  to  £n-eglaim :  they 
shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets.**  Jerome  says, 
En-eglaim  is  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  sea,  where 
the  Jordan  enters  it. 

I.  ENGANNIM,  a  city  in  the  plain  belonging  to 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  34.— U.  A  city  of  Isssohar ;  given 
to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  fkmily,  Josh.  xix.  91 ; 
xxi.  29. 

EN-GEDI.  This  name  is  probabhr  suggested  by 
the  situation  among  lofty  rocks,  which,  overhanging 
the  valleys,  are  very  precipitous.    A  fountain  of  purs 
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witter  rises  near  the  summit,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  En-gedi — thefourUam  of  (he  goat — because  it  is 
hardly  acceanble  to  any  other  creature.  It  was  call- 
ed aiso  Hazazon-Tamar,  that  is,  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  there  being  a  great  quantity  of  palm-trees 
around  it.  It  sto^  near  the  lake  of  Sodom,  S.  £.  of 
Jerusalem,  not  far  from  Jericho,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Jordan;  though  later  traveUers  place  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
In  some  cave  of  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi,  David  had 
en  opportunity  of  killing  Saul,  who  was  then  in 
pursuit  of  him,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  The  vineyards  of 
£n-gedi  are  mentioned.  Cant.  i.  14.  and  the  hills 
around  it  produce,  at  present,  the  best  wines  of  the 
countiT. 

ENGRAVING.  This  art  of  cutting  precious 
stones  and  metals  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Its  origin  and  progress,  as 
connected  with  biblical  inquiries,  has  been  investi- 

Eted  and  illustrated  with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr. 
uadseer,  in  his  ^*  Sabsean  Researches," j>c»^ffi.  See 
Seals,  Wrttii«o. 

EN-HADDAH,  a  town  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  21. 
Eusebius  mentions  a  place  of  this  name  between 
Eleutheropolis  and  Jerusalem ;  ten  miles  from  the 
lOriner  olace 

EN-HAZOR,  a  city  of  Nanhtali,  Josh.  xi:r  37. 
Whether  this  be  the  Atrium  Ennon,  or  Hazar-enan 
of  Ezekiel,  (xlvii.  17 ;  xlviii.  1.)  and  of  Moses, 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  9.)  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

EN-MISHPAT,  Fountain  of  Judgment  Moses 
says,  (€ren.  xiv.  7.)  that  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies, 
having  traversed  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  came  to 
the  fountain  of  Mishpat,  otherwise  Kadesh.  It  had 
not  this  name  till  Moses  drew  from  it  the  waters  of 
strife ;  and  God  had  exercised  his  judgments  on  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron,  Numb.  xx.  13;  x^vil.  14.  See 
Kadesh. 

I.  ENOCH,  son  of  Cain,  (Gen.  iv.  17.]  after  whom 
the  first  city  noticed  in  Scripture  was  called.  It  was 
east  of  Eden,  and  its  name  is  tliought  to  be  preserv- 
ed in  Hanuchta,  which  Ptolemy  pkces  in  the  Susi- 
ana.  The  spurious  Berosus,  and  Adrichomius  after 
him,  place  the  city  Enochia,  built  by  Cain,  east  of 
Libanus,  towards  Damascus. 

II.  ENOCH,  the  son  of  Jared,  was  bom  A.  M. 
622,  and  begat  Methusehih,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
He  walked  with  God ;  and  after  he  had  lived  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  ^  he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him,"  Gen.  v.  24.  Paul  says,  <«By  faith  Enoch 
was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death,  and  wos 
not  found,  because  God  had  translated  him."  Ileb. 
xi.  5. 

Jude  (14, 15.)  cites  a  passage  fcom  the  book  of 
Enoch,  which  has  much  perplexed  interpreters.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  apostle  took  this  passage 
from  any  book  written  by  Enoch,  which  misht  be 
extant  in  his  time ;  or,  whether  he  received  it  by  tra- 
dition, or  by  revelation.  It  is  most  probable,  he  read 
it  in  a  beiok  attributed  to  Enoch,  which  though 
apocryphal,  miffht  contain  several  truths;  among 
others,  this  mignt  be  one,  which  Jude,  favored  with 
a  supernatural  degree  of  discrimination,  might  use 
to  purposes  of  instruction.  Justin,  Athenogoras, 
Ireneus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Lactantius,  and  oth- 
ers, borrowed  an  opinion  out  of  this  book  of  Enoch, 
that  the  angels  had  connection  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  of  whom  they  had  oftspring.  Tertullian,  in 
several  places,  speaks  of  this  book  with  esteem  ;  and 
would  persuade  us,  that  it  was  preserved  by  Noah 
during  the  deluge.    It  hos,  however,  been  rejected 


by  the  church,  and  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Austin, 
mention  it  as  of  no  authority.  Specimens  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  have  been  brought  into  Europe  firom 
Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  others,  and  translations 
of  parts  of  It  have  been  published.  It  should  seem 
to  be  founded,  as  to  its  historical  tenor,  on  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  antediluvians,  and  the  judgments  that 
might  naturaUy  be  expected  to  follow  such  enormous 
wickedness,  violences,  audacides,  and  gluttonies,  as 
were  then  practised  by  the  giants,  or  people  in  power. 
The  lower  classes  were  repr^ented  in  it,  as  being 
extremely  oppressed  and  iU  treated ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  intention  of  the  author  was  to  inculcate  on  the 
great,  lessons  of  humanity  towards  their  inferiors, 
enforced  by  the  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  deluge  on  criminals  of  the  highest  rank  and  the 
greatest  |>ower. 

The  eastern  people  have  preserved  several  very 
uncertain  traditions  relating  to  Enoch,  whom  they 
call  Edris.  Eusebius,  from  Eupolemus,  tells  us,  that 
the  Babylonians  acknowledged  Enoch  os  the  invent- 
or of  astroloffy ;  that  he  is  3ie  Atlas  of  the  Greeks ; 
that  Methuselah  was  his  son,  and  that  he  received  all 
Ins  uncommon  knowledge  by  the  ministry  of  an 
angel. 

ENON,  where  John  baptized,  because  there  was 
much  water  there,  (John  iii.  23.)  was  eieht  miles  south 
of  Scythopolis,  between  Shalim  and  me  Jordan. 

EN  OS,  son  of  Seth,  and  father  of  Cainan,  was 
bom  A.  M.  235,  and  died,  aged  905  years,  A.  M.  1140. 
Moses  says  that  Enos  began  to  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord ;  that  is,  he  was  the  inventor  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  worship,  and  formed  the 
public  and  external  manner  of  honoring  God.  This 
worship  was  preserved  in  his  family,  while  that  of 
Cain*  involved  itself  in  irregularities  and  impieties. 
Our  translators  say,  **  Then  began  men  to  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  (Gen.  iv.  26.)  which  several 
Jews  translate,  ^'Then  began  men  to  profime  the 
name  of  the  Lord," — ^i.  e.  by  calling  on  creatures  and 
idols.  It  may  hkewise  be  translated,  **  Then  began 
men  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Loi3  ;** 
i.  e.  good  men,  to  distinguish  themselves  finom  the 
wicked,  began  to  take  the  name  of  sons  or  servants 
of  God ;  for  which  reason  Moses  (Gen.vi.  1, 2.)  says, 
that  ^  the  sons  of  God,"  that  is,  the  descendants  of 
Enos,  **  seeing  the  daughters  of  men,"  &c.  The 
eastern  people  make  the  following  additions  to  his 
history :  That  Seth,  his  father,  declared  him  sove- 
reign prince  and  high-priest  of  mankind,  next  after 
himself;  that  Enos  was  the  first  who  ordained  pub- 
lic alms  for  the  poor,  established  public  tribunals  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  planted,  or  rather 
cultivated,  the  palm-tree. 

EN-ROGEL,  a  fountain  on  the  south-«ast  side  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xviii.  16  ;  2 
Sam.  XV ii.  17 ;  1  Kings  i.  9.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 

EN-SHEMESH,  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  (Josh.  xv.  7.)  but  whether  it  was  a 
town  or  a  fountain,  is  questionable.  The  Arabians 
give  this  name  to  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Egypt, 
which  the  Hebrews  called  On,  and  the  Grreeks 
Heliopolis. 

ENSIGN,  a  military  token  or  signal  to  be  follow- 
ed ;  a  standard.  The  ancient  Jewish  ensicn  was  a 
long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  kind  of  chafing- 
dish,  made  of  iron  bars,  which  held  a  fire^  and  the 
liffht,  shape,  &c.  of  which,  denoted  the  party  to 
whom  it  belonged.    God  says  he  would  lift  up  an 
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ensign,  Isa.  y.  26.  Christ  was  an  ''ensign  to  the 
people  ;  and  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek,"  chap.  xi. 
10.  The  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  an  ensign 
pole  ;  and  to  this  our  Lord  compares  lusown  ''lifting 
up/'  (John  iii.  14.)  in  consequence  of  which  he  will 
draw  all  men  to  him,  as  men  follow  an  ensign,  chap, 
xii.  32. 

ENVY,  a  malignant  dlcroosition,  or  state  of  mind, 
which  grudges  at  the  welfare  of  others,  and  would 
willindy  deprive  them  of  their  advantages.  Rachel 
envied  the  fertility  of  Leah ;  (Gen.  zxx.  1.)  and  Jo- 
seph was  envied  by  his  bretnren,  Gen.  xxxvii.  11. 
Envy  slayeth  the  silly,  (Job  v.  2.)  is  rottenness  to  the 
bones ;  (Prov.  xiv.  30.)  in  short,  it  "defiles,  destroys, 
consumes  both  soul  and  body ;  and  is  the  very  char- 
acteristic of  Satan,  through  whose  envy  of  human 
happiness,  sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world. 

EPAPHRAS  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  bishop  of 
Colosse.  He  was  converted  by  Paul,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  convert  his  fellow-citizens.  He  came 
to  Rome  while  Paul  was  there  in  bonds,  and  was 
imprisoned  with  the  apostle.  Havinff  understood 
tliat  false  teachers,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
had  so^vn  tares  among  the  wheat  m  his  church,  he 
engaged  Paul,  whose  name  and  authority  were  rev- 
erenced throughout  Phrygia,  to  write  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  to  correct  them.  In  this  epistle  Paul  calls 
Epaphras  his  "dear  fellow-servant,  and  a  faithful 
mmister  of  Christ,*'  chap  i.  7 ;  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  23. 
[It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  Epaphras  is  the 
same  person  with  Epaphroditus ;  the  former  name 
being  merely  contracted  from  the  latter.    R. 

EPAPHRODITUS,  apostle,  as  Paul  calls  him,  of 
Philippi ;  or,  if  we  take  the  word  apoBichu  literally, 
a  messenger  of  tlie  Philippians,who  was  sent  by  that 
church  to  carry  money  to  the  apostle,  then  in  bonds ; 
and  to  do  him  service,  A.  D.  61.  He  executed  this 
commission  with  such  zeal,  that  he  brought  on  him- 
self a  dangerous  illness,  which  obliged  him  to  remain 
long  at  Rome.  The  year  following  (A.  D.  &l)  he 
returned  with  haste  to  Philippi,  having  heard  that 
the  Philippians,  on  receiving  mformation  of  his  sick- 
ness, were  very  much  afHicted,  and  Paul  sent  a  letter 
to  them  by  him,  Phil.  iv.  18. 

EPENETUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul ;  (probably  one 
of  the  first  he  converted  in  Asia ;)  "  the  first  fruits 
of  Asia;**  in  the  Greek,  "first  fruits  of  Achaia," 
Rom.  xvi.  5. 

I.  EPHAH,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Midian,  dwelt  in 
Arabia  Petrsea,  and  gave  name  to  the  city  Ephab, 
by  the  LXX  called  C^pha,  or  Gephar,  because  they 
frequently  pronounce  me  letter  jr  like  a  j.  Ephah, 
and  the  small  extent  of  land  around  it,  made  part  of 
i>Iidian  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  sea,  very 
ilifterent  from  another  country  of  this  name  on  the 
Red  sea.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  town  called  Ippos  on 
tlic  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  sea,  a  little  below  Mo- 
dian  or  Midfan.  The  countries  of  Midian  and 
Epliah  abounded  in  dromedaries  and  camels,  Judg. 
vi.  5 ;  Isa.  Ix.  6. 

II.  EPHAH,  or  Ephi,  a  measure  of  capacity  used 
among  the  Hebrews,  containing  three  peclcs  and 
three  pints.  The  ephah  was  a  dry  measure ;  as  of 
barley  (Ruth  ii.  17.)  and  meal,  (Numb.  v.  15 ;  Judg. 
vi.  19.)  and  was  of  tne  same  capacity  with  the  bath  in 
li€|uid8.  (See  Bath.)  Sometimes  it  is  confoubded 
with  the  satum  or  seah. 

I.  EPHER,  second  son  of  Midian,  and  brother  of 
Ephali,  1  Chron.  i.  33.  He  dwelt  beyond  Jordan, 
(1  Kings  iv.  10.)  and  might  people  the  isle  of  Upher 
in  the  Rpd  sea,  or  the  city  or  Oipha,  in  the  Diarbekr. 


Jerome  cites  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  Cleodetntifff 
sumamed  Malec,  who  afiSrm,  that  Ephir  made  an 
incursion  into  Libya,  conquered  it,  and  called  it  after 
his  own  name,  Africa.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied him. — U.  Son  of  Ezra,  1  Chron.  iv.  17. 
III.  Head  of  a  family  of  Manassites,  1  Chron.  y.  24. 

EPHESUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  about  40  miles  south  of  Smyrna ;  chiefly  fa- 
mous for  its  temple  of  Diana,  the  magnificence  of 
which  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  strangers.  Its 
length  was  425  feet,  breadth  220 ;  and  it  had  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty -seven  pillars,  60  feet  high,  presented 
by  as  max^y  kings.  All  the  provinces  of  Asia  con- 
tributed to  the  expenses  of^  its  building,  and  two 
hundred  years  were  employed  on  it.  Paul  first  vis- 
ited Ephesus,  A.  D.  54,  (Acts  xviiL  19,  21.)  but  afler 
a  few  days  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  promising  the 
Jews  of  Ephesus  to  return ;  which  he  did  some 
months  afterwards,  and  continued  there  three  years^ 
when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on  occasion  of 
a  sedition,  raised  by  Demetrius  the  silversiuitfa. 
From  hence  the  aposde  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  Ephesians  were  addicted  to 
the  study  of  curious  arts,  to  magic,  sorcery,  and  ju- 
dicial astrology ;  so  much  so,  that  Ephesian  letters 
{Epktsia  grammata)  became  a  proveroial  expression 
for  magic  characters.  Certain  Jews  at  Ephesus, 
who  assumed  authority  to  exorcise  persons  possessed 
with  the  devil,  were  ill  treated  by  one  of  the  possess- 
ed, which  so  terrified  several  persons  addicted  to  the 
curious  arts,  that  they  publicly  burnt  their  books  re- 
lating to  such  subjects,  although  of  very  considerable 
value.  Acts  xix.  14,  &c.  The  apostle,  in  his  last  iour- 
ney  to  Rome,  took  Ephesus  in  his  way,  (A.  D.  65.)  and 
while  he  was  prisoner  at  Rome,  he  wrote  to  the 
Ephesians  a  very  pathetic,  elevated  and  sublime  let- 
ter. Aquila  and  Priscilla,  with  whom  Paul  had 
lodeed  at  Corinth,  came  from  tlience  with  him  to 
Ephesus,  and  made  some  stay  there.  Acts  xviii.  2,  3. 
lo.)  and  Apollos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  preached 
there.  The  apostle  John  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
fife  at  Ephesus,  and  died  here ;  as  did  the  Virgin 
Maiy  and  Mary  Magdalen,  according  to  tradition. 

Timothy,  according  to  tradition,  was  made  first 
bishop  of  Ephesus  by  the  apostle  ;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  John  from  residing  in  the  city  and 
perfbrnung  apostolic  functions.  If  it  be  true  that 
Timothy  did  not  die  till  A.  D.  97,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Ei)be- 
sus,  to  whom  a  reprimand  is  addressed,  Rev.  ii.  1 — 5. 
See  Timothy. 

Stephens  the  geographer  gives  this  city  the  title  of 
Epiphanestate^  or,  '*  most  illustrious ;"  Pliny  styles  it 
the  "  ornament  of  Asia.*^  In  Roman  times  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  Asia ;  and  of  the  city  then  extant, 
Lysimachus  was  the  founder.  Ephesus  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
who  repaired  and  embellished  it.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Midiridates  and  the  Romans,  Ephesus  took 
part  with  the  former,  and  massacred  the  Romans 
who  dwelt  in  it.  Sylla  severely  punished  this  cru- 
elty ;  but  Ephesus  was  afterwards  treated  with  lenity, 
and  enjoyed  its  own  laws,  vrith  other  privileges. 
About  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  seized 
by  a  Turkish  pirate,  named  Tangripermes,  but  he 
was  routed  by  John  Ducas,  the  Greelc  admiral,  in  a 
bloody  battle.  In  1306,  it  suffered  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  grand  duke  Roger,  and  two  years  af- 
terwards it  surrendered  to  sultan  Saysan,  who 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Tyrceium,  where  they 
were  massacred.     Theodorus.  Lascarus,  a  Greek, 
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made  himself  master  of  it  in  1206.  The  Mahome- 
tans recovered  it  after  1283.  Tamerlane,  after  the 
battle  of  Angora,  (A.  D.  1401.)  commanded  the  lesser 
princes  of  AnatoKa  to  join  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  em- 
ployed a  whole  month  in  plundering  the  city  and  its 
adjacencies.  Daccas  says,  that  the  gold,  silver,  jew- 
els, and  even  the  clothes  of  the  inhabitants  were  car- 
ried oft.  Shortly  after,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and 
mostly  burnt,  in  a  combat  between  the  Turkish 
governor  and  the  Tartars.  In  1405 — ^22,  Mahomet  I. 
took  Ephesus,  since  which  it  has  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks.  Dr.  Chandler  says,  ^  The 
inhabitants  are  a  few  Greek  peasants,  living  in  ex- 
treme wretchedness,  dependence,  and  insensibility ; 
the  representatives  of  an  illustrious  people,  and  in- 
habiting the  wreck  of  their  greatness ;  some  in  the 
substructions  of  the  glorious  edifices  which  they 
raised ;  some  beneath  me  vaults  of  the  stadium,  once 
the  crowded  scene  of  their  diversions ;  and  some  by 
the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  sepulchres  which  received 
their  ashes.  Its  streets  are  obscured  and  overgrown. 
A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  from  the 
sun  at  noon ;  and  a  noisy  flight  of  crows  from  the 
quarries  seemed  to  insult  its  silence.  We  heard  the 
partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
stadium.  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship 
is  no  longer  remembered ;  and  Christianity,  which 
was  here  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by  general 
councils,  until  it  increased  to  fulness  of  stature,  bare- 
ly lingers  on  in  an  existence  hardly  visible."  (Trav. 
p.  131.    Oxford,  1775.) 

The  Jews,  according  to  Josephus,  were  verjr  nu- 
merous in  Ephesus,  and  had  obtained  the  privilege 
of  citizenship:  of  course  the  Christians,  bemg  con- 
sidered as  a  sect  of  Jews,  would  be  pretty  secure 
here  from  persecution  by  the  political  powers;  as 
Ephesus  was  auUmomoB — governed  by  its  own  laws. 

The  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  was  es- 
tablished at  Ephesus  in  a  remote  age,  and  it  is  relat- 
ed, that  the  Amazons  sacrificed  to  her  here,  on  their 
way  to  Attica ;  Pindar  says,  in  the  time  of  Theseus. 
Some  writers  affirm  that  they  first  set  up  her  image 
under  an  elm-tree ;  or  in  a  niche,  which  they  formed 
in  the  trunk  of  an  elm.  The  statue  is  said  to  have 
been  but  small :  the  work,  says  Pliny,  of  Canitia,  an 
(iucient  artist^and  wimeasing  its  great  antiquity  by 
its  attitude  and  form,  having  its  feet  closed  together; 
like  many  Egyptian  statues  still  remaining.  It  was 
iS  wood,  by  some  reported  to  be  cedar,  by  others 
ebony.  Mutianus,  consul  of  Rome,  (A.  D.  75.) 
alfirmcd,  finom  his  own  observation,  that  it  was  made 
of  vino  wood ;  and  that  its  crevices  were  filled  with 
nard,  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  wood,  and  to  pre- 
serve it.  It  was  gorgeously  apparelled ;  the  vest 
thrown  over  it  being  richly  embroidered  with  sym- 
bolical devices.  Each  hand  was  supported  by  a  bar ; 
most  likely  of  gold.  A  veil  han^ng  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  temple  concealed  it,  except  when  the  service 
required  its  exposure.  It  is  said,  that  this  statue  was 
never  changed,  though  the  temple  had  been  restored 
seven  times.  The  populace  believed  that  it  descend- 
ed from  Jupiter :  it  was,  probably,  an  allegorical  rep- 
resentation of  the  powers  and  productions  of  nature, 
generally ;  but  especially  as  displayed  in  the  country 
where  the  ark  of  deliverance  discharged  th0  crea- 
tures it  had  contained.  The  priests  of  the  goddess 
were  eunuchs ;  anciently  assisted  in  their  offices  by 
virgins.  There  were  also  the  sacred  herald,  the  in- 
censer,  the  flute  player,  and  the  trumpeter.  The 
privilege  of  asylum  was  granted  to  the  temple,  first  to 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet : 


Mithridates  enlarged  it  to  a  bow-shot,  and  Mark  An- 
tony doubled  it  Tiberius  abrogated  the  privilege ; 
it  having  been  grossly  abused.  As  the  following  in- 
scription not  only  confirms  the  general  history  in 
Acts  xix.  but  even  approaches  to  several  sentiments 
and  phrases  used  by  the  sacred  writer,  we  copy  it, 
verhatimj  from  Dr.  Chandler :  (Trav.  p.  135.) 
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^ '  Inasmuch  as  it  is  notorious,  that,  not  only  among 
the  Ephesians,  but  also  every  where  among  the  Greek 
nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  sacred 
portions ;  and  that  she  is  set  up,  and  has  an  altar 
dedicated  to  her,  on  account  of  her  plain  manifesta- 
tions of  herself;  and  that  besides,  as  the  greatest 
token  of  veneration  paid  her,  a  month  is  ciOled  by 
her  name ;  by  us  Memmony  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  other  Greek  nations,  and  in  their  cities^  Artemi- 
sir'n :  in  which,  general  assemblies  and  Hteromenia 
are  celebrated,  but  not  in  the  holy  city,  the  nurse 
of  its  own,  the  Ephesian  goddess :  the  people  of 
Ephesus,  deeming  it  proper  that  the  whole  month 
called  after  her  name  be  sacred  and  set  apart  to  the 
goddess,  have  determined  by  this  decree,  that  the 
observation  of  it  by  them  be  altered.  Therefore  it  is 
enacted  that  in  the  whole  month  Artemision  the  da}  s 
be  holy,  and  that  nothinebe  attended  to  on  them,  but 
the  yearlv  feastings,  and  the  Artemisiac  Panegyris^ 
and  the  Hieromenia ;  the  entire  month  being  sacred 
to  the  goddess ;  for,  from  this  improvement  in  our 
worship,  our  city  shall  receive  adoitional  lustre,  and 
be  permanent  in  its  prosperity  for  ever.' — ^The  person 
who  obtained  this  decree,  appointed  games  lor  the 
month,  augmented  the  prizes  of  the  contenders,  and 
erected  statues  of  those  who  conquered.  His  name 
is  not  preserved,  but  he  probably  was  a  Roman,  as 
his  kinsman,  who  provided  this  record,  was  named 
Lucius  Phsenius  Faustus.  The  feast  of  Diana  was  re- 
sorted to  yearly  by  the  lonians,  with  their  families." 

This  evidence  proves,  that  the  disposition  to  ciy 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !"  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Demetrius  and  liis  fellow-craftsmen  ;  the 
whole  city  was  guardian,  neokoroSf  to  the  temple. 
See  DiAivA. 

The  phrase,  "nurse  of  its  own"  goddess,  in  this 
decree,  refers  to  a  story  of  the  birth  of  Diana  in  Or- 
tygia,  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees  of  various  kinds, 
chiefly  cypresses,  near  Ephesus,  on  the  coast,  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  This  place  was  filled  with 
shrines  and  images.  A  panegyris,  or  general  assem- 
bly, was  held  there  annually ;  splendid  entertain- 
ments were  provided,  and  mystic  sacrifices  solem- 
nized. This  place,  with  its  embellishments,  appears 
no  more.  The  extreme  sanctity  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  inspired  universal  awe  and  reverence.  It  ^vas, 
for  many  ages,  a  repository  of  treasures  foreign  and 
domestic.  This  property  was  deemed  secure ;  the 
temple  having  been  spared  by  Xerxes,  who  s]iarcd 
scarcely  any  other ;  but  Nero  removed  many  costly 
oiTerings  and  images,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
silver  and  gold,  it  was  again  plundered  in  the  time 
of  Gallienus,  A.  D.  262,  by  Goths  from  beyond  tlic 
Danube,  who  carried  off  a  prodigious  booty.^  The 
temple  was  probably  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as 
other  heathen  temples  were,  by  an  edict  of  Constan- 
tine.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  total  ruin  of 
it  was  effected  by  an  earthquake ;  although,  by  way 
of  prevention,  it  was  «ituated  in  a  marsh :  however 
that  might  be,  "we  now,"  says  Dr.  Chandler,  "seek 
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in  vain  for  the  temple ;  the  city  is  proetiate,  and  the 
goddesB  is  gone." 

Dc  la  Motraye  mentions  some  circumstances  con- 
cerning Ephesus,  which  we  subjoin :  **  This  renown- 
ed city,  with  the  finest  temple  that  erer  was  conse- 
crated to  Diana,  is  reducea  by  the  changes  it  has 
met  with  in  the  wars,  and  under  the  different  masters 
it  has  had,  to  five  or  six  miserable  houses  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  and  about  as  many  by  Turks,  with  a  cas- 
tle for  some  few  of  these,  a  poor  church  for  the  first, 
and  a  mosque  tolerably  handsome  for  the  latter, 
which,  as  they  say,  was  formerly  a  church  consecrat- 
e<l  to  St  John ;  in  ^ort,  it  is  nothin|^  but  a  chaos  of 
nol>le  ruins,  which,  with  some  inscriptions  and  basso 
rt'lievos,  are  the  only  marks  of  its  ancient  maCTifi- 
ccuce.  I  shall  not  add  any  thing  to  what  M.  Spon 
and  so  many  other  travellers  have  already  saici  of 
those  ruins,  only  that  there  are  almost  nothing  re- 
maining, but  subterraneous  vaults  and  foundations 
of  hard  stone,  or  of  brick,  well  cemented,  upon 
which  the  temple  was  built."  The  **  candlestick  is," 
indeed,  **  removed  out  of  his  place."    Rev.  ii.  5. 

[In  1821,  Mr.  Fisk,  the  American  missionary,  vis- 
ited the  site  of  Ephesus,  of  which  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing accouBt :  **  We  sent  back  our  horses  to  Aiasaluck, 
and  set  out  on  foot  to  survey  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  high  grass  or  grain, 
and  a  very  heavy  dew  rendered  the  walking  rather 
unpleasant.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hill  we  found 
nothing  wwthy  of  notice ;  no  appearance  of  having 
been  occupied  for  buildings.  On  the  north  side  was 
the  circus  or  stadium.  Its  length  from  east  to  west 
is  forty  rods,  or  one  stadium.  The  north  or  lower 
side  was  supported  by  arches  which  still  remain. 
The  area,  where  the  races  used  to  be  performed,  is 
now  a  field  of  wheat  At  the  west  end  was  the  gate. 
The  wails  adjoinine  it  are  still  standing,  and  of  con- 
sidemble  height  and  strength.  North  of  the  stadium, 
and  separated  only  by  a  street  is  a  large  square  en- 
closed with  fallen  walls  and  filled  with  the  ruins  of 
various  edifices.  A  street  running  north  and  south 
divides  this  square  in  the  centre.  West  of  the  stadi- 
um is  an  elevation  of  ground,  level  on  the  top,  with 
an  immense  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  it.  What  build- 
ing stood  there  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Between  this 
and  the  stadium  was  a  street  passing  firom  the  great 
plain  north  of  Ephesus  into  the  midst  of  the  city. 

**  I  found  on  the  plains  of  Ephesus  some  Greek 
peasants,  men  and  women,  employed  in  pullinff  up 
tares  and  weeds  fit>m  the  wheat  It  reminded  me 
of  Matt  xiii.  28.  I  addressed  them  in  Romaic,  but 
found  they  understood  very  little  of  it,  as  they  usual- 
Iv  answered  me  in  Turkish.  I  ascertained,  however, 
that  they  all  belonged  to  villages  at  a  distance,  and 
came  there  to  labor.  Not  one  of  them  could  read, 
but  they  said,  there  were  priests  and  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  village  to  which  uey  belonged,  who  could 
read.  I  gave  them  some  tracts,  which  they  promised 
to  give  to  their  priests  and  schoolmaster.  Toume- 
fbrt  says,  that  when  he  was  at  Ephesus,  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  Greek  families  there.  Chandler  found 
only  ten  or  twelve  individuals.  Now  no  human  be- 
ing lives  in  Ephesus ;  and  in  Aiasaluck,  which  may 
be  considerea  as  Ephesus  under  another  name, 
though  not  on  precisely  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
there  are  merely  a  few  miserable  Turkish  huts. 
'The  candlestick  is  removed  out  of  his  place.'  *  How 
doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  ftiU  of  people.' 
^  **  While  wanderin|^  among  the  ruins,  it  was  impos- 
nble  not  to  think,  with  deep  interest,  of  the  events 
which  Have  transpired  on  tnis  spot    Here  has  been 


displayed,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  skill  of  the  archi« 
tect,  the  musician,  the  tragedian,  and  the  orator* 
Here  some  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  man  have 
been  seen  in  all  their  glory,  and  here  the  event  has 
shown  their  transitory  nature.  How  interesting 
would  it  be  to  stand  among  these  walls,  and  have 
before  the  mind  a  full  view  of  the  history  of  Ephesus 
from  its  first,  foundation  till  now !  We  might  ooserve 
the  idolatrous  and  impure  rites,  and  the  cruel  and 
bloody  sports  of  pagans,  succeeded  by  the  preaching, 
the  prayers,  the  holy  and  peaceable  lives  of  the  first 
Chnstians — these  Christians  martyred,  but  their  reli- 
gion still  triumphing — ^pagan  rites  and  pagan  sports 
abolished,  and  Uie  simple  worship  of  Christ  instituted 
in  their  room.  We  might  see  the  city  conquered 
and  reconquered,  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  till  finally 
Christianity,  arts,  learning,  and  prosperity,  all  vanish 
before  the  pestiferous  breath  of  ^the  only  people 
whose  sole  occupation  has  been  to  destroy.' 

^  The  plain  of  Ephesus  is  now  very  unhealthy, 
owing  to  the  fogs  and  mist  which  almost  continually 
rest  upon  it  The  land,  however,  is  rich,  and  the 
surroundinff  country  is  both  fertile  and  healthy.  The 
adjacent  hills  would  furnish  many  delightfiil  eotua- 
tions  for  villages,  if  the  difiiculties  were  removed 
which  are  thrown  in  the  way  by  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, oppressive  affas,  and  wandenng  buiditti." 
(Missionary  Herald  for  1821,  p.  319.)    *R. 

EPHOD,  an  ornamental  part  of  the  dress  worn  by 
the  Hebrew  priests.  [It  was  worn  above  the  tunic 
and  robe  (met/) ;  was  without  sleeves,  and  open  below 
the  arms  on  each  side,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  one 
of  which  covered  the  front  of  the  body  and  the  other 
the  back,  joined  together  on  the  shoulders  by  golden 
buckles  set  with  gems,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  A  girdle  belonged  to  it,  by 
which  it  was  fastened  around  the  body.  Ex.  xxviii. 
6—12.    R. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  ephod,  one  plain,  of 
linen,  for  the  priests,  another  embroidered  for  the 
high-priest  As  there  was  nothing  singular  in  that 
of  the  priests,  Moses  does  not  describe  it ;  but  that 
belonging  to  the  high-priest,  (Exod.  xxviii.  6.)  which 
was  composed  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  crimson,  and 
twisted  cotton,  was  a  very  rich  composition  of  differ- 
ent colors.  On  that  part  of  the  ephod,  which  came 
over  the  shoulders  of^the  high-priest,  were  two  large 
precious  stones,  on  which  were  engraven  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  six  names  on  each 
stone.  Where  the  ephod  crossed  his  breast,  was  a 
square  ornament  called  the  pectoral,  in  which  were 
set  twelve  precious  stones,  with  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  engraved  on  them,  one  on 
each  stone.  (See  Breastplate.)  Calmet  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  ephod  was  peculiar  to  priests,  and  Je- 
rome observes,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scripture,  except  when  priests  are  spoken  of.  But 
some  considerations  render  dubious  this  opinion. 
We  find  that  David  wore  it  at  the  removal  of  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem;  and 
Samuel,  although  A  Levite  only,  and  a  child,  yet  wore 
the  ephod,  1  Sam.  ii.  18.  The  Jews  held,  that  no 
woiship,  true  or  false,  could  subsist  without  the 
priesthood,  or  the  ephod.  Gideon  made  an  ephod 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Midianitee^  and  this  became 
an  offence  in  Israel.  Micah,  having  made  an  idol, 
did  not  fail  to  make  an  ephod,  Judg.  viii.  37 ;  xviL  5. 
God  foretold,  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  (iii.  5.)  that  Is- 
rael should  long  remain  without  kings,  princes,  sac- 
rifices, altar,  epAod^  and  teraphun.  The  ephod  is 
often  taken  mr  the  pectoral;  and  for  the  Urim 
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uid  Thuixunim  also;  because  diese  were  united 
to  it. 

The  Levites  did  not  regularly  wear  the  ephod : 
Mfoses  appointed  nothing  particular  with  relation  to 
their  dress.  (See  Levite.)  But  at  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  temple,  the  Levites  and  singing  men, 
who  were  not  of  the  priests'  order,  were  clothed  in 
fine  linen.  Josephus  remarks,  that  in  the  time  of 
king  Agrippa,  a  short  time  before  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  the  Levites  desired  mat  prince 
to  convene  the  Sanhedrim,  in  order  to  allow  them 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  linen  stole,  like  the 
priests.  They  flattered  Agrippa  that  this  would 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  his  reign.  Agrippa  com- 
plied ;  but  the  historian  observes,  that  this  innovation 
violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  which  never  had 
been  violated  with  impunity.  Spencer  and  Cunseus 
both  affirm,  that  the  Jewish  kings  had  a  right  to  wear 
the  ephod,  and  to  consult  the  Lord  by  Urim  and 
Thummini.  Their  opinion  they  ground  principally 
on  the  behavior  of  David  at  Ziklag,  who  said  to 
Abiathar  the  high-priest,  **  Bring  me  hither  the 
ephod;  and  Abiathar  brought  thither  the  ephod," 
1  Sam.  XXX.  7.  The  sequel  favors  this  opinion, 
''And  David  inquired  at  the  Lord,  saying,  shall  I 

Eursue  afler  this  troop?  Shall  I  overtake  them  ?  And 
e  answei-ed  him.  Pursue ;  thou  shalt  recover  all," 
ver.  8.  We  read  likevrise,  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.)  that 
''Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  'Hhe  Lord 
answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim, 
nor  by  prophets."  He  consulted  God  by  the  Urim, 
consequently  he  put  on  the  ephod.  But  most  com- 
mentators are  of^  opinion,  that  neither  David,  Saul, 
nor  Joshua  dressea  themselves  in  the  high-priest's 
ephod,  to  consult  God  in  their  own  persons ;  but, 
that  these  passages  signify  only,  "  Put  on  the  ephod, 
and  consult  the  Lord  for  me ;"  literally,  "  Bring  the 
ephod  to  me,  and  Abiathar  caused  the  ephod  to  be 
brought  to  David."  Grotius  believes,  that  the  high- 
priest  turned  the  ephod,  or  pectoral,  towards  David, 
that  he  might  see  what  Grod  should  answer  to  him  by 
the   stones    on    the  breastplate.      (See  Urim  and 

EPHPHATHA,  be  opened,  a  Syriac  word,  which 
our  Saviour  pronounced,  when  he  cured  one  deaf 
and  dumb,  Mark  vii.  34. 

EPHRA,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  and  Gideon's  birth- 
place. Its  true  situation  is  unknown;  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ophrah,  Judg.  vi.  11. 

I.  EPHRAIM,  Joseph's  second  son,  by  Asenath, 
Potiphar's  daughter;  oom  in  Egypt,  about  A.M. 
2294.  Ephraim,  with  his  brother  Manasseh,  was 
presented  by  Joseph,  his  father,  to  the  patriarch  Jacob 
on  his  death-bed.  Jacob  laid  his  right  hand  on 
Ephraim,  the  youngest,  and  his  left  hand  on  Manas- 
sen,  the  eldest  Joseph  was  desirous  to  change  this 
mtuation  of  his  hands;  but  Jacob  answered,  "I  know 
it,  my  son ;  he  (Manasseh)  also  shall  become  a  people, 
and  he  also  shall  be  great;  but  truly  his  younger 
brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,"  Gen.  xlviii.  13—19. 
The  sons  of  Ephraim  having  made  an  inroad  on 
Pfdestine,  die  inhabitants,  of  Gath  killed  them,  1 
Chron.  vii.  20,  21.  Ephraim,  their  father,  mourned 
many  days  for  tliem,  and  his  brethren  came  to  com- 
fort him.  Afterwards,  he  had  sons  named  Beriah, 
Rephah,  Resheph,  and  Tela,  and  a  daughter  named 
Sherah.  His  posterity  multiplied  in  Egypt  to  the 
number  of  40,500  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
Numb.  ii.  18,  19.    Joshua,  who  was  of  this  tribe, 

Sive  the  Ephraimites  their  portion  between    the 
editenranean  sea  west,  and  tne  river  Jordan  east. 


Josh.  xvi.  15.  (See  Canaan.)  The  ark,  and  the  tab- 
ernacle, remained  long  in  this  tribe,  at  Shiloh ;  and, 
afler  the  separation  of  the  ten  trib^  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  Ephrcdm  is  fi^- 
quently  used  to  signify  that  kingdom.  Ephrata  is 
used  also  for  Bethlehem,  Mic.  v.  2.  The  tribe  of 
Ephraim  was  led  captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  with 
all  Israel,  by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  A.  M.  3283, 
ante  A.  D.  721. 

II.  EPHRAIM,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  towards  the  Jor- 
dan, whither  it  is  probable,  Jesus  retired  before  his 
passion,  John  xL  54.  This  Ephraim  was  a  city  in 
the  confines  of  the  land  of  Ephiaim,  (2  Chron.  xiii. 
19. 1  and  was  famous  for  fine  flour.  Josephus  calls 
Epnraim  and  Bethel,  two  small  cities ;  and  places 
the  former  not  in  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but  m  the 
land  of  Benjamin,  near  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  in 
the  way  to  Jericho. 

m.  EPHRAIM.  The  forest  of  Ephrum  was  eaat 
of  the  Jordan,  and  in  it  Absalom  lost  his  life,  2  Sam. 
xviii.  6 — 8.     It  could  not  be  far  from  Mahanaim. 

I.  EPHRATAH,  Psalm  cxxxii.  6,  denotes,  the  lot 
of  Ephraim.  See  the  latter  part  of  the  article 
Efhrajm  I. 

II.  EPHRATAH,  otherwise  Bethlehem.  See 
Bethlehem. 

I.  EPHROK,  son  of  Zohar ;  who  sold  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  to  Abraham,  Gren.  xxiu.  6. 

II.  EPHRON,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  which  Judas 
Maccabeeus  took  and  sacked,  1  Mac  v.  46. 

EPICUREANS,  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who  placed 
happiness  in  pleasure ;  not  in  voluptuousness,  but  in 
sensible,  rational  pleasure,  properly  regulated  and 
governed.  They  denied  a  Divine  Providence,  how- 
ever, and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  were  so 
named  afler  Epicurus,  a  philosopher,  whom  they 
claimed  as  founder  of  their  sect;  and  who  lived 
about  300  years  before  A.  D.  so  that  whatever  his 
doctrines  originally  were,  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  his  death,  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  de- 
basement ;  and  his  later  disciples  adopted  the  sensual 
import  of  their  master's  expressions,  rather  than  the 
spiritual  power  of  his  principles.  It  is  well  known^ 
that  they  latterly  were  called  '^f^icurus's  hogs;'* 
(Hon  Epist.  I.  i.  4.)  implying  the  sloth  and  sensuality 
of  the  sect  Against  these  debauchees  the  apostle 
argues,  that  Providence  governs  all  the  af&irs  of 
men,  as  communities,  and  as  individuals;  that  the 
resurrection  of  one  person  (Christ)  is  proof  of  a  sep- 
arate state ;  and  that  a  future  judgment,  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  him,  evinces  the  notice  taken  by  the 
Deity  of  virtue  and  vice,  with  the  ultimate  reward 
and  punishment  of  characters  so  opposite. 

EPIPHANES,  svlendid,  tUustnous,  an  epithet 
given  to  the  gods,  wnen  appearing  to  men.  Antio- 
chus,  brother  of  Seleucus,  coming  fortunately  into 
Syria,  a  little  afler  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  re- 
garded as  some  propitious  deity ;  and  was  hence 
called  Epiphahes— the  illustrious.  (See  Aa'tiochts 
IV.)  We  call  that  festival  Epiphany,  on  which  the 
church  celebrates  the  adoration  of  the  Messiah  by 
the  Magi,  or  wise  men. 

EPIPHANIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  river  Orontes, 
between  Antioch  and  Apamea.  Several  of  the  an- 
cients say,  it  was  called  Hamath,  before  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  named  it  Epiphania.  Jerome  and  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  Hamath  the  Great  He  says, 
that  even  in  his  time,  the  Syrians  called  Epiphania. 
Emmas.  But,  that  this  was  Emesa,  in  Syria,  5i.s 
Hamath. 
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EPISTLE,  a  letter  written  from  one  party  to  an- 
other ;  but  the  term  is  eminently  applied  to  thoae  let- 
ters in  the  New  Testament  which  were  written  by 
the  apostles,  on  various  occasions,  to  approve,  con- 
demn, or  direct  the  conduct  of  Christian  churches. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  note,  or  memo- 
randum, written  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  or  by 
their  direction,  was  divinely  inspired,  or  proper  for 
preservation  to  distant  ages;  those  only  have  been 
preserved,  by  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence, 
irom  which  useful  directions  had  been  drawn,  and 
might  in  nfter-ages  be  drawn,  by  believers,  as  from  a 
perpetual  directory  for  faith  and  practice ;— always 
supponng  that  sinular  circumstances  require  similar 
directioDs.  In  reading  an  epistle,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  occasion  of  it,  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ties to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  time  when  written, 
the  general  scope  and  design  of  it,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tention of  particular  arcumentB  and  passages.  We 
ou^ht  also  to  observe  toe  style  and  manner  of  the 
wnter,  his  mode  of  expression,  the  peculiar  effect  he 
designed  to  produce  on  those  to  wnom  he  wrote,  to 
whose  temper,  manners,  general  principles,  and  actu- 
al situation,  he  might  address  his  arguments,  &c. 
The  epistles  afibrcf  many  and  most  powerful  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  Christianity:  they  appeal  to  a 
great  number  of  extraordinary  uicts ;  and  allude  to 
principles,  and  opinions,  as  admitted,  or  as  prevailing, 
pr  as  opposed,  amon^  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. They  mention  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  describe  their  situations  in  life,  hint  at  their 
connections  with  the  churches,  and  by  sometimes 
addressing  them,  and  sometimes  recommending  them 
by  name^  they  connect  their  testimony  with  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  epistle ;  and  often,  no  doubt,  they  inive  a 
proportionate  mfluence  to  those  individuals.  Seside 
this,  it  is  every  way  likely,  that  individuals  mentioned 
in  the  epistles,  would  carefully  procure  copies  of  these 
writings,  would  give  them  all  the  authority  and  all 
the  notoriety  in  their  power,  would  communicate 
them  to  other  churches,  and,  in  short,  would  become 
vouchers  for  their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
We  in  the  present  day,  who  possess  these  instructive 
documents,  may  leam  from  them  many  things  for 
our  advantage  and  our  conduct ;  how  to  avoid  those 
eyils  which  formerly  injured  the  professors  of  true 
religion;  and  how  to  rectii^  those  errors  and 
abuses  to  which  time  and  inciaent  occasionally  gave 
rise,  or  to  whoae  spread  and  prevalence  particular 
occurrences  or  conjunctures  are  ftvorable.  See 
BJBI.K,  Canon,  &c 

The  epistles  being  placed  together  in  our  canon, 
'vrithout  reference  to  their  chronological  order,  are 
perused  under  considerable  disadvantages;  and  it 
would  be  well  to  read  them  occasionally  in  connec- 
tion with  what  the  history  in  the  Actsof'^the  Apostles 
relates  respectingdie  several  churches  to  which  they 
are  addressed.  This  would  also  give  us,  nearly, 
their  order  of  time ;  which  should  also  be  considered, 
together  with  the  situation  of  the  writer ;  as  it  may 
naturally  be  inferred  that  such  compositions  would 
partiftke  of  the  writer's  recent  and  present  feeUngs. 
The  epistles  addressed  to  the  dispersed  Jews  by  John 
and  James,  by  Peter  and  Jude,  are  yery  difiercnt  in 
their  style  and  application  from  those  of'^Paul  written 
to  the  Oentiles ;  and  those  of  Paul,  no  doubt,  contain 
expressions,  and  allude  to  ftcts,  much  more  familiar 
to  their  ori|pnal  readers  than  to  later  ages.  For  the 
several  episdes,  see  the  articles  of  the  respective 
writers ;  or  thoae  of  the  churches  to  which  they  are 
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ER,  Judah^  eldest  son,  who  married  Tamar;  but 
who,  being  wicked,  brought  himself  to  an  untimely 
end.  Gen.  xxxviii.  7. 

ERASTUS,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  Paul's  dis- 
ciples, Rom.  xvi.  23.  He  was  chamberlain  of  the 
city,  'Otxoiofiof,  that  is,  of  Corinth,  where  Paul  was 
at  that  time ;  but  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  mod- 
em Greeks.  He  followed  Paul  to  Epnesus,  where 
he  was  A.  D.  56,  and  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Macedonia 
with  Timothy,  probably  to  collect  alms  expected 
from  the  brethren.  They  were  both  with  him  at 
Corinth,  A.  D.  58,  when  he  wrote  his  epistie  to  the 
Romans,  whom  he  salutes  m  both  their  names ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Erastus  aflerwards  accompanied 
him  till  his  last  voya^^  to  Corinth,  in  the  way  to 
Rome,  where  he  sunered  martyrdom ;  for  then 
Erastus  remained  at  Corinth,  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

ERECH,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  built  by  Nimrod, 
grandson  of  Cush,  (Gen.  x.  10.)  and  probably  Aracca, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Susiana,  on  the  river  Ti- 
gris, below  where  it  joins  the  Euphrates.  Amroia- 
mis  calls  it  Arecca.  From  this  city  the  Arectseau 
fields,  which  abound  with  naphtha,  and  sometimes 
take  fire,  derive  tiieir  name.    I'he  capital  of  the 

Srovince,  under  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  was 
labvlon ;  under  die  princes  named  Cosrhoes,  it  waa 
Madai'n;  and  under  the  Arabians,  Bagdat  It  is 
called  Chaldea,  or  Babylonia,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins. 

ERI,  son  of  Gad,  and  head  of  a  ftmily,  Gen.  xlvL 
16 ;  Numb,  xxvi.  16. 

ESAR-HADDON,  son  of  Sennacherib,  and  his 
successor  in  the  kin^om  of  Assyria,  2  King^  xix.  37. 
Notiiing  is  said  of  him  in  Scripture,  except  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  had  sent  colonists,  to  Samaria,  Ezra 
iv.  2.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sardanapa- 
lus  of  profane  historians.  He  is  said  to  have  reiffned 
29  or  30  years  at  Nineveh,  and  thirteen  years  at  Bab- 
ylon ;  in  all,  fbr^-two  yeaiis.    See  Asstria. 

ESAU,  son  of'^Isaac  and  Rebekah,  was  bom  A.  M 
2168.  When  the  time  of  Rebekah's  delivery  came, 
she  had  twins ;  (Gen.  xxv.  24—26.)  the  first  bom 
being  hairy,  was  called  Esau ;  which  signifies  hairy. 
The  other  twin  was  Jacob.  Esau  delighted  m  hunt- 
ing, and  his  ftther  Isaac  had  a  jiarticular  affection 
for  him.  One  day,  Esau  retumm^  from  the  fields, 
greatiy  fatiffued,  desired  Jacob  to  sive  him  some  red 
pottage,  wnich  he  was  then  making.  Jacob  con- 
sented, provided  he  would  sell  him  his  birthright. 
Esau,  conceiving  himlself  weakened  almost  to  death, 
sold  it ;  and  by  oath  resigned  it  to  his  brother.  Gen. 
xxv.  29^-34.  At  the  age  of  forty,  Esau  married  two 
Canaanitish  women  ;  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  and  Badiemath,  daughter  of  Elon,  (Gen.  xxyL 
34.)  which  were  vory  displeasing  to  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah, because  they  intermingled  the  blood  of  Abra- 
ham vrith  that  of  CJanaanite  aliens.  Isaac  being  old, 
and  his  sight  decayed,  directed  Esau  to  procure  him 
delicate  venison,  by  bunting,  that  he  might  give  bim 
his  last  blessing.  Gen.  xxrii.  f^u,  therefore,  went 
to  the  chase,  but,  during  his  absence,  Jacob,  disguised 
Iw  their  mother  Rebekah,  obtained  Isaac's  blessinc. 
When  E^u  returned,  he  learned  what  had  passed, 
and,  with  weepin^moumed  a  secondanr  benediction 
fVom  his  father.  Esau  now  contracted  an  aversion 
against  Jacob,  and  determined  to  slay  him ;  but  his 
designs  were  frustrated  by  Rebekah. 

Esau  settled  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Dead 
sea,  and  became  very  powerfhl.  When  Jacob  re- 
turned from  Mesopotamia,  Esau  received  his  mea- 
sengers  kindly,  ana  came  with  four  hundred  men  to 
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meet  him.  The  two  brothers  embraced  each  other 
tenderly.  Esau  offered  to  accompany  his  brother 
over  the  Jordan ;  but  Jacob  decUned  his  offer,  and 
Esau  returned  to  Seir,  xxxiii* 

The  two  brothers  were  present  when  their  father 
died ;  but  being  both  yery  rich  in  cattle,  and  the 
country  not  affording  jNisture  for  all  their  flocks,  they 
separated  ;  E^u  returing  to  mount  Seir,  xxxvi.  6 — o. 
Esau  had  three  wives ;  Judith,  or  Aholibamah,  Ba- 
shemath,  or  Adah,  Mahelath,  or  Bashemath.  Judith 
was  mother  of  Jeush,  Jaalam,  and  Korah ;  Adah  was 
mother  of  Eliphaz ;  and  Mahelath,  mother  of  Reue], 
ver.  2—5.  We  know  nothing  certain  concerning  the 
death  of  Esau.  King  Erythros,  from  whom  the  Red 
sea  is  said  to  have  been  named,  and  whose  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  isle  of  Tyrina  or  Aggris,  is  believed  to 
be  Edom.  Erythros  in  Greek  signifies  red^  the  same 
as  Edom  in  Hebrew.    See  Idumea. 

ESDRAELON,  a  plain  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
extends  east  and  west  from  Scythopolis  to  mount 
Carmel :  it  is  called  also  the  gre&t  plain  ;  the  valley 
of  Jezreel:  and  the  plain  of  Esdrela. 

[The  following  notices  of  this  plain  b^  Dr.  Jowett, 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  After  leavmg  Nazareth 
for  Jerusalem,  he  says:  (Christian  Rewarches  in 
Syria,  &c  p.  146.)  ''Our  road  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  lay  among  the  hills  which  lead 
to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  upon  which,  when  we 
were  once  descended,  we  had  no  more  inconvenience, 
but  rode  for  the  most  part  on  level  ground,  interrupt- 
ed by  only  ^ntle  ascents  and  descents.  This  is  that 
'  mighty  plam' — ^iya  nUiov^  as  it  us  called  by  ancient 
writers-  -which,  in  every  age,  has  been  celebrated  for 
so  many  batdes.  It  was  across  this  plain,  that  the 
hosts  or  Barak  chased  Sisera  and  his  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron :  fit>m  mount  Tabor  to  fhat  andcnJt 
mer,  fht  river  Kuhon^  would  be  directly  through  die 
middle  of  it  At  present,  there  is  peace ;  but  not 
that  most  vimble  evidence  of  endurinff  peace  and 
civil  protection,  a  thriving  popidation.  We  counted, 
in  our  road  across  the  plain,  only  five  very  small 
villa^ies,  consisting  of  wretched  mud-hovels,  chiefly 
in  rums ;  and  very  few  persons  moving  on  the  road. 
We  might  acain  truly  apply  to  this  scene  the  words 
of  Deborah,  (Judg.  v.  G,  7.)  The  highways  were  uti- 
occupied:  (he  inMbitarUs  qf  (he  vUlagea  ceased — th^ 
ceased  in  brad.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich ;  and,  in 
every  direction,  are  the  most  picturesque  views — ^the 
hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north — those  of  Samaria,  to 
the  south — to  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and 
Hermon — and  Carmel,  to  the  south-west.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Gennyn,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  numerous  vales  which  lead  out  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  llphraim. 
One  of  these  passages  would  be  the  vaOey  of  Jezreel ; 
and  Gcom  the  window  of  the  khan  where  we  are 
lodging,  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  tract  over  which 
the  prophet  Elijah  must  have  passed,  when  he  gird- 
ed up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel.  But,  in  the  present  day,  no  chariots  of 
Ahab  or  of  Sisera,  are  to  be  seen — ^not  even  a  single 
wheel-carriage,  of  any  description  whatever." 

In  another  place  he  remaxks,  (p.  222.)  ^  To  tlie  south 
of  the  chain  of  hills  on  which  Nazareth  is  situated, 
is  the  vast  and  ever-memorable  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
We  computed  this  plain  to  be  at  least  fifteen  miles 

Suare ;  making  allowance  for  some  apparent  irreg- 
iiritiea,  such  as  its  running  out,  on  the  west,  towara 
moimt  Carmel,  and  on  the  opposite  side  toward  Jor- 
dan.   We  passed  rather  on  ttie  eastern  side  of  the 


middle  of  the  plain,  in  our  way  to  Gennyn.  Altfaouffh 
it  bears  the  title  of  *  plain,'  yet  it  abounds  with  hiUs, 
which,  in  the  view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
shrink  into  nothinj^.  On  this  noble  plain,  if  there 
were  perfect  security  from  tlie  government — a  thing 
now  unknown  for  centuries — twenty-five  good  towns, 
where  we  saw  but  five  miserable  villages,  might 
stand,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  one  another, 
each  with  a  population  of  a  thousand  souls,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  so  bountiftil 
a  soil.  The  land  is  not,  indeed,  neglected ;  but  let 
none  suppose,  that,  in  this  country,  the  greatest,  or 
any  thing  like  the  greatest  possible  profit  is  made  of 
the  soil;  while  wars,  feuds,  extortions,  and  all  the 
disadvanta^  resulting  from  Turkish  government 
and  Arab  nvaliy  are  continuaUy  harasang  the  com- 
mon people,  and  reducing  husbandry  and  every 
art  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.** 

This  memorable  plain  has  ever  been  a  chosen  place 
for  batdes  and  military  operations  in  every  age.  The 
following  rapid  and  brilliant  sketch  of  the  martial 
events,  which,  during  a  period  of  thirty  centuries, 
havepassed  upon  this  spot,  is  fix>m  thepen  of  the  late 
Dr.  C.  D.  Clarke,  (Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  ch.  xv.)  ^  Here  it  was  that  wrak,  de> 
scending  with  his  ten  thousand  men  firom  mount  Tk- 
bor,  discomfited  Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots,  even  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron ;  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him,  gathered  from  Harosheth  of  tne  Gen- 
tiles, unto  the  river  of  Kishon ;  when  all  the  host  of 
Sisera  fell  on  the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
left.  Here  also  it  was,  that  Josiah,  kins  of  Judah, 
fought  in  disguise  against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
fell  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist  It  has  oeen  a 
chosen  place  for  encampment  in  gvgtv  contest  carried 
on  in  this  country,  fix)m  the  days  of  Nabuchodonoaor, 
kinff  of  the  Assyrians,  (in  the  history  of  whose  war 
with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  great  jplain  of 
Esdrelom,)  until  the  disastrous  march  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews,  Crentiles, 
Saracens,  Christian  Crusaders,  and  anti-Christian 
Frenchmen,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and 
Arabs,  warriors  out  of  every  nation  which  is  under 
heaven,  have  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of 
their  nations  wet  vrith  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of 
Hermon."    •R. 

ESDRAS,  see  Ezra. 

ESEK,  the  name  of  a  well  dug  by  the  patriarch 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxvi.  20. 

ESHBAAL,  or  Ishboshxth,  fourth  son  of  Saul, 
1  Chron.  viii.  33.  The  Hebrews,  to  avoid  pronoun- 
cing the  word  Baal  (lord)  used  Bosheth  (blushing, 
confusion.)  Instead  of  Esbbaal,  they  said  Ish- 
bosheth,  2  Sam.  ii.  8.    See  Ishboshxth. 

I.  ESHCOL,  one  of  Abraham's  allies  in  the  valley 
of  Mamre,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
Chedorlaomer,  Gren.  xiv.  24. — II.  A  valley  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  where  the  Hebrew  spies  cut  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  as  large  as  two  men  could  cany. 

ESHEAN,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  52. 

ESHTAOL,  a  town  of  Dan  ;  though  it  belonged 
first  to  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  33 ;  Judg.  xiii.  25 ;  xvi.  31.) 
Eusebius  says,  it  was  ten  miles  firom  Eleutheropolia, 
towards  Nicopolis,  between  Azotus  and  Askalon.  It 
is  called  by  Jerome,  Asco.  Eshtaol  is  thought  to  be 
a  villa^,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Esdad,  about  fif- 
teen miles  south  of  Yebna.  It  is  a  wretched  place, 
composed  of  a  few  mud  huts. 

ESHTEMOA,  or  Eshtemoh,  a  town  of  Judah, 
Josh.  xxi.  14 ;  xv.  50 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.    Euscsbiue 
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aayi^  it  was  a  large  town  in  the  district  of  Eleutbero- 
polis,  north  of  that  city.  It  was  ceded  to  the  priests, 
1  Cfairou.  vi.  57. 

ESPOUSE,  ESPOUSALS.  This  was  a  ceremo- 
ny of  betrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for  the 
Eurpose  of  marriage ;  and  was  a  mutual  agreement 
etween  the  two  parties,  which  usually  preceded  the 
marriage  some  considerable  time.  (See  Marriage.) 
The  reader  will  do  well  carefully  to  attend  to  the 
distinction  between  espousals  and  marriage ;  as  es- 
pousals in  the  East  are  frequently  contracted  years 
before  the  parties  are  married,  and  sometimes  in  very 
early  youth.  This  custom  js  alluded  to  figuratively, 
as  between  God  and  his  people,  (Jer.  ii.  2.)  to  whom 
he  was  a  husband,  (xxi.  32.)  and  the  apostle  says  he 
acted  as  a  kind  of  assistant  {pronuba)  on  such  an  oc- 
casion :  ^  I  have  espoused  you  to  Christ  ;**  (2  Cor.  xi. 
2.)  have  drawn  up  the  writings,  settled  the  agree- 
ments, given  pledges,  &c.  of  your  union.  See  Isa. 
liv.  5 ;  Matt.  xxv.  6 ;  Rev.  xix. 

ESSEN ES,  or  Essehians,  a  Jewish  sect  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  Essenes,  or 
the  etymology  of  their  name.  Pliny  says,  they  had 
been  many  Siousand  years  in  being,  living  without 
marriage,  and  without  the  other  sex.  The  first  book 
of  Maccabees  (see  AssinCANs)  calls  them  Hasdanim, 
and  says,  they  were  formed  mto  a  society  before 
Hbcanus  was  high-priest  The  first  of  the  Essenes 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  ia  Judas,  in  the  time  or 
Aristobulus,  and  Antigonus,  son  of  Hircanus.  Sui- 
das,  and  some  others,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
Essenes  were  a  branch  of  the  Rechabites,  who  sub- 
sisted before  the  captivity.  Calmet  takes  the  Chas- 
dim  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Assideans  in  the  Macca- 
bees, to  be  their  true  source. 

Josephus  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Es- 
senes :  They  live  in  perfect  umon,  and  abhor  volup- 
tuousness as  a  fatal  poison ;  they  do  not  marry ;  but 
bring  up  other  men's  children  as  if  they  were  their 
own,  and  infuse  into  them  very  early  their  own  spirit 
and  maxims;  they  despise  riches,  and  possess  all 
things  in  common.  Oil  and  perfumes  are  prohibited 
their  habitations ;  they  have  an  austere  ana  mortified 
air,  but  without  affectation;  they  always  dress  in 
white ;  they  have  a  steward,  who  distributes  to  each 
what  he  wants;  they  are  hospitable  to  their  own 
sect ;  so  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  provisions 
with  them  on  their  journeys.  The  children  which 
they  educate  are  all  treated  and  clothed  alike,  and  do 
not  change  their  dress  till  their  clothes  are  worn  out. 
Their  trade  is  carried  on  by  exchange ;  each  giving 
what  is  superfluous,  to  receive  what  be  needs.  They 
do  not  spleak  before  the  sun  rises,  excepting  some 

Srayers  taught  them  by  their  fathers^  which  they  ad- 
resB  to  this  luminary,  as  if  to  incite  it  to  appear ; 
afterwards  they  woric  till  the  fifth  hour,  near  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  then  meet  together, 
and,  putting  on  linen,  bathe  in  firesh  water,  and  retire 
to  their  cells,  where  no  strangers  enter.  From 
thence  they  go  into  their  conunon  refectory,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  a  sacred  temple,  where  they  continue 
in  profound  silence ;  they  are  served  with  bread,  and 
each  has  his  own  mess ;  the  priest  says  grace,  after 
which  they  eat :  they  finish  their  m^  also  with  a 
prayer ;  they  then  pull  off  their  white  clothes,  which 
they  wore  while  at  table,  and  return  to  their  work 
until  the  evening';  at  that  time  they  come  again  to 
the  refectory,  and  bring  their  guests  with  them,  if 
they  have  any.  They  are  religious  observers  of  their 
word ;  their  Dare  promise  is  as  binding  as  the  most 
ncred  oaths ;  they  avoid  swearing,  aa  they  would 


periury ;  their  care  of  their  sick  ia  very  particular^ 
and  they  never  sufter  them  to  want  any  thing; 
they  read  carefully  the  writings  of  the  ancients^  and 
thereby  acquire  the  knowl^ge  of  plants,  stones, 
rooti,  and  remedies.  Before  they  admit  any  who 
desire  it  into  their  sect,  they  put  them  to  a  year's  pi  o- 
bation,  and  inure  them  to  tne  practice  of  the  most 
uneasy  exercises ;  after  this  term,  they  admit  them 
into  the  common  refectory,  and  the  place  where  they 
bathe ;  but  not  into  the  mterior  of  the  house  unul 
after  another  trial  of  two  years ;  then  they  are  al- 
lowed to  make  a  kind  of  profession,  wherein  they 
engage  by  horrible  oaths  to  observe  the  laws  of  piety, 
justice,  and  modesty ;  fidelity  to  God  and  theu" 
prince ;  never  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  sect  to 
strangers ;  and  to  preserve  the  books  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  the  names  of  angels,  with  great  care.  If 
any  one  violate  these  engagements,  and  incur  nota- 
ble guilt,  he  is  expelled,  and  generally  dies  of  want ; 
because  he  can  receive  no  food  fit)m  any  stranger, 
being  bound  to  the  contrary  by  his  oaths.  Some- 
times tiie  Essenes,  moved  with  compassion,  receive 
such  again,  when  they  have  given  long  and  solid 
proo&  of  conversion.  Next  to  God,  they  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Moses,  and  for  old  men.  The 
sabbath  is  very  rejnilarly  observed  among  them ;  they 
not  only  forbear  nom  kindling  any  fire,  or  preparing 
any  things  on  that  day,  but  they  do  not  stir  any  mova- 
ble thing,  nor  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature.  They 
generally  live  long,  owixi^  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
diet,  and  the  regularity  of  their  lives ;  they  show  in- 
credible firmness  under  torments ;  they  hold  the  soul 
to  be  immortal,  and  believe  that  souls  descend  from 
the  highest  air  into  the  bodies  animated  by  them, 
whither  they  are  drawn  by  some  natural  attractioDi 
which  they  cannot  resist ;  and  after  death,  they  swiftly 
return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  as  if 
fi^ed  fi*om  a  long  and  melancholy  captivity,  in  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  dfeath,  they  have 
almost  the  same  sentiments  as  the  heatiien,  who  place 
the  souls  of  good  men  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and 
those  of  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  Some  amonj^  them 
are  married ;  in  other  respects  they  agree  with  the 
other  Essenes.  They  live  separate  finom  then:  vrivea 
while  pregnant.  Slavery  is  esteemed  by  them  an 
injury  to  human  nature ;  wherefore  they  have  no 
slaves.  Many  of  them  were  said  to  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  which  is  ascribed  to  their  continual  read- 
mg  of  the  sacred  writers ;  and  to  their  simple  and 
frugal  way  of  hvin^.  They  believe  that  nothing 
happens  but  accordwg  to  the  decrees  of  Gk>d ;  and 
their  sect  is  nearly  related  to  tiiat  of  the  Pythago- 
reans among  the  Greeks.  There  were  women,  abo, 
who  observed  the  same  institutions  and  practices. 

Although  the  Essenes  were  the  most  religious  of 
their  nation,  yet  they  did  not  visit  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, nor  offer  bloody  sacrifices ;  they  were  afraid 
of  being  polluted  by  other  men;  they  sent  theur 
offerings  tnither ;  and  themselves  offered  up  to  God 
the  sacrifices  of  a  clean  heart  Philo  says,  the  Es- 
senes were  in  number  about  ft>ur  thousand  in  Judea ; 
and  Pliny  seems  to  fix  their  principal  abode  above 
En-gedi,  where  they  fed  on  tne  fiiiit  of  the  palm- 
tree.  He  adds,  that  they  lived  at  a  distance  fiY>m  the 
sea-shore,  for  fear  of  being  corrupted  by  the  conver- 
sation of  stranffers.  Philo  assures  us,  that  in  certain 
cities  some  of  them  occasionally  resided:  but  that 
they  usually  chose  rather  to  dwell  in  the  fields,  and 
apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  other  laborious 
exercises,  which  did  not  take  them  fit>m  their  soli- 
tude.   Their  studies  were  the  laws  of  Moses ;  eape- 
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cially  on  aabbftth  days,  on  which  they  asBemUed  in 
their  synagogues,  where  each  was  seated  according 
to  his  rank ;  the  elder  above,  the  younoer  below. 
One  of  the  company  read,  and  another  of  the  most 
learned  expounded.  Thev  very  much  used  symbols, 
allegories,  and  parables,  aner  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. We  do  not  see  that  our  Lord  has  spoken  of 
them,  or  that  he  preached  amonr  them.  It  is  not 
unprobable  that  John  the  Baptist  lived  amonff  them, 
till  he  began  to  baptize  and  preach.  The  wilderness, 
where  riiny  places  the  Essenes,  was  not  very  far 
from  Hebron,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
place  of  John's  birth. 

The  following  particulars  are  from  Philo,  concern- 
ing the  Essenes,  who  may  be  called  practicalj  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Therapeutse,  who  may  be 
termed  contemplative  Essenians.  Some  employ  them- 
selves in  husbandry ;  others  in  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, of  such  things  only  as  are  useftil  in  time  of 
peace;  their  designs  beinff  beneficial  only.  They 
amass  neither  gold  nor  suver,  nor  make  any  large 
acquisitions  of  land  to  increase  their  revenues,  but 
are  satisfied  with  possessing  what  is  requisite  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  life.  They  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  men  who  without  land  or  money,  by  choice 
rather  than  by  necessity,  find  themselves  rich  enough ; 
because  their  wants  are  but  few,  and,  as  they  under- 
stand how  to  be  content  with  nothing,  as  we  may  sav, 
they  always  enjoy  plenty.'  You  do  not  find  an  artifi- 
cer among  them  who  would  make  any  sort  of  arms, 
or  warlike  machines ;  they  make  none  of  those 
things,  even  in  time  of  peace,  which  men  pervert  to 
bad  uses;  they  concern  themselves  neither  with 
trade  nor  navigation ;  lest  it  should  encage  them  to 
be  avaricious.  The  method  which  they  follow  in 
their  explanation,  is  to  unfold  the  allegorical  mean- 
ings of  Scripture.  Their  instructions  run  principally 
on  holiness,  equity,  justice,  economy,  policy,  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  good  and  evil ;  of  what  is 
indifferent,  what  we  ought  to  pursue,  or  to  avoid. 
The  three  fundamental  maxims  of  their  morality  are, 
the  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  our  neighbor ;  they 
demonstrate  their  love  of  God  in  a  constant  chastity 
*  throughout  their  lives,  in  a  great  aversion  from  swear- 
ing and  lying,  and  in  attributing  every  thing  that  is 
gcKKl  to  God,  never  making  him  the  author  o(  evil ; 
they  show  their  love  to  virtue  in  disinterestedness,  in 
disuke  of  glory  and  ambition,  in  renouncing  pleas- 
ure, in  continence,  patience,  and  simplicity,  m  oeing 
easily  contented,  in  mortification,  modesty,  respect 
for  the  laws,  constancy,  and  other  virtues;  lastly, 
their  love  to  their  neighbor  appears  in  their  liberali- 
ty, in  the  equity  of  their  conduct  towards  all,  and  in 
their  community  of  fortunes,  on  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  enlarge  a  little. 

First,  no  one  among  them  in  particular  is  master 
of  the  house  where  he  dwells ;  any  other  of  the 
same  sect  who  comes  thither,  may  be  as  much  mas- 
ter as  he  is.  As  they  live  in  society,  and  eat  and 
drink  in  common,  they  make  provision  for  tlie  whole 
community,  as  well  for  those  who  are  present,  as  for 
those  who  come  unlocked  for.  There  is  a  common 
chest  in  each  particular  society,  where  every  thins 
is  reserved  which  is  necessair  for  the  support  and 
dodiing  of  eacl|  member.  Whatever  any  one  gets 
is  brouffht  into  the  common  stock  ;  and,  if  any  one 
fall  sick,  so  as  to  be  disabled  from  working,  he  is 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  out  of  .the  common  fund.  The  young- 
er pay  peBt  respect  to  the  elder,  and  treat  them 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  children  treat  tifieir 


parents  in  theu-  old  age.  They  choose  priests  of  the 
most  distinguished  merit  to  be  receivers  of  the  es- 
tates and  revenues  of  their  society,  who  likewise 
have  the  charee  of  issuing  what  is  necessary  for  the 
table  of  the  house.  There  is  nothing  singular  or 
afiTected  in  their  way  of  living;  it  is  simple  and 
unassuming. 

It  is  surprising  commentators  and  divines  make 
no  reference  to  these  peculiarities  in  the  character, 
manners,  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Essenes.  The  fact  is,  that,  not  being  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  the  Grospels,  the^  are  usiuJIy  disreg^arded. 
In  many  respects  they  seem  to  have  agreed  with  the 
character  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  described  or  im- 
plied in  the  Gospels.  They  are  also  described  am 
**  having  all  thin^  in  common,"  no  one  of  them 
claiming  personal  property  in  goods,  but  referring 
them  to  the  whole  community.  This  then  abates  the 
sinirularity  of  the  primitive  church,  of  which  we  are 
told,  no  one  said  that  aught  ''of  the  thinss  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  ul  things  in 
common,'*  Acts  iv.  32.  That  is  to  say,  these  first 
converts  imitated  the  Essenes,  a  sect  well  known 
among  them ;  they  were  in  the  city  what  the  Essenes 
were  m  th6  desert  This  also  sets  the  behavior  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphire  in  a  strong  light ;  since  they 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  uie  custom  of  this 
sect,  and  had,  like  them,  made  a  profession  of  re- 
nouncing riches.  Observe,  ''the  Essenes  took  no 
provisions  on  their  journeys ;"  so  the  disciples ;  f  Mark 
vi.  8 ;  (iUke  ix.  3.}  ''  they  were  hospitable  p  (see 
Rom.  xii.  13;  1  Tim.iii.  2;  Titus  i.  8;  1  Peter  iv.  9.) 
''t^ey  did  not  marry  ^^^  perhaps  the  fear  that  this 
principle  should  be  extended  too  far,  ought  to  be 
takei^  into  our  consideretion,  when  we' examine  the 
ffrounds  of  some  of  the  apostle^s  advice,  1  Cor.  vii  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  14 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  2L  We  ma]^  suppose,  too, 
that  the  Christian  deacons  resembled  "  the  steward 
amonff  tie  Essenes,  who  distributed  to  every  one 
what  ne  wanted."  In  short,  if  the  reader  will  pe- 
ruse with  attention  the  articles  Esseites  and  Tm:- 
RAPEUTJB,  with  these  ideas  in  his  mind,  he  will 
perceive  that  this  sect  deserves  a  consideration  which 
It  does  not  usually  receive.  A  late  ingenious  writ- 
er has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Essenes  were,  in 
fact,  a  Christian  society.  (See  Jones's  Ecclesiastical 
Researches.) 

[It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  our  Sayiotir 
vvas  educated  among  the  Essenes ;  as  also  John  the 
fiaptist  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  other  facts  which  are  known. 
John  was  indeed  a  Maarite,  (Luke  i.  15,]  like  Samuel 
and  Samson,  1  Sam.  i.  11 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5.    R. 

ESTHER,  or  Hadassah,  ofthe  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, daughter  of  Abihail.  Her  parents  being  dead, 
Itfordecai,  her  uncle  by  her  father's  side,  took  care 
of  her  education.  After  Ahasuenis  had  divorced 
Vashti,  search  was  made  throughout  Persia  for  the 
most  beautiful  women,  and  Esther  was  one  selected. 
She  found  favor  in  the  eyes  ofthe  king,  and  he  mv- 
ried  her  with  royal  magnificence,  bestowing  largesses 
and  pardons  on  his  people,  Esth.  ii.  Mordecai  re- 
fusing to  honor  Haman,  ne,  in  reveuffe,  obtained  an 
order  from  the'  king  to  destroy  the  whole  nation  of' 
the  Jews.  Mordecai  i^pprized  Esther  of  the  plot, 
and  by  her  means  the  danger  was  averted,  (chap,  iv.] 
and  Haman  executed,  chap.  vii.  See  Hamah  ana 
Mordecai. 

The  book  of  Esther  has  always  been  esteemed 
canonical  both  by  Jews  and  Christians ;  but  the  au- 
thority of  those  additions  in  the  Latin  editions  are 
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dispated.  The  Greek  copies  are  not  uniform,  and 
diner  much  fh>m  the  Hebrew ;  while  the  old  Latin 
translations  differ  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  from 
the  Greek.  At  the  end  of  our  printed  Greek  copies 
we  read,  that  in  **  the  fourth  year  of  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  accompanied  by  his  sou  Ptole- 
my, carried  the  letter  of  Purim  into  Egypt,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Ly- 
simacbus  the  son  of  Ptolemy."  This  Ptolemv  is 
believed  to  be  Philometer,  who  died  A.  M.  3861,  long 
afler  Ptolemv  Philadelphus,  in  whose  reign  the  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX  is  supposed  to  have  Men  made. 
Lysimachus  was,  probably,  author  of  the  additions 
ill  the  Greek  of  Esther.  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
some  rabbins,  and  many  commentators^  suppose  the 
original  author  of  this  book  to  have  been  Mordecai ; 
and  the  book  itself  favors  this  opinion,  saying,  that 
he  wrote  the  history  of  this  event.  Others  think  it 
was  composed  and  placed  in  the  canon  by  Ezra,  or 
by  the  great  synagoffue.  The  time  of  the  history  is 
probab^  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.    See  Ahabue- 

au8  n. 

ETAM,  a  rock  to  which  Samson  retired,  Judg.  xv. 
8, 11.  Probably  near  a  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Judah,  built  by  Rehoboam,  (1  Chron.  iv.  3,  32 ;  2 
Chron.  xL  6.)  which  lay  between  Bethlehem  and 
Tekoah.  Joaephus  speaks  of  a  place  of  pleasure 
called  Hethan,  ojstant  from  Jerusalem  five  leagues, 
to  which  Solomon  fiiequently  retired.  From  hence, 
probably,  Pilate,  some  few  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  brought  water  through  aqueducts 
into  the  city,  at  a  great  expense ;  in  accomplishinff 
which,  he  was  forced  to  take  a  large  compass  round 
the  mountains  lying  in  the  way.    See  Cistern. 

ETERNAL,  ETERNITY.  1  hese  words  oflen 
signify  a  very  long  time,  and  therefore  must  not  al- 
ways be  understood  literally ;  so  we  find  "  eternal 
mountaina,"  to  denote  their  antiquity,  Gen.  xlix.  26 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  15.  God  promises  to  David  an  **  eter- 
nal kingdom  and  posterity  ;**  that  is,  his  and  his  son's 
empire  will  be  of  long  duration ;  and  even  absolutely 
eternal,  if  we  include  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
But  eternity,  when  God  is  the  subject,  always  denotes 
an  absolute  eternity.  "  The  Lord  ruleth  for  ever.  I 
lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  swear,  I  live  for 
ever,''  eternally.  The  Son  of  God  is  called  ^  Priest 
for  ever  afVer  the  order  of  Melchisedec ;"  his  gospel, 
''the  eternal  gospel;"  his  redemption,  ''eternal  re- 
demption f*  his  blood  shed  for  us,  "  the  blood  of  the 
eternal  covenant  f  his  glory,  "  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory."    For  eternal  punishment,  see  Hell. 

ETHAM,  the  tbira  station  of  the  Israelites  when 
coming  out  of  Egypt,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  6 ;  Exod.  xiii. 
20.)  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  western  gulf  of  the 
Red  sea. 

ETHAN,  the  Ezrahite,  and  son  of  Kishi,  was  one 
of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time,  except  Solomon,  1 
Kings  iv.  31 ;  Psal.  Ixxxix ;  1.  Chron.  vi.  44.  Ethan 
waa  a  principal  master  of  the  temple  music,  I  Chron. 
XV*  17,  and  other  places.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  is  attributed 
to  him. 

ETHANIM,  a  Hebrew  month,  (1  Kings  viii.  2.) 
afler  the  captivity  called  Tizri.  It  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  our  September,  O.  S.      See   Jewish 

CAX.KIfDAE« 

ETH-B  AAL,  kmg  of  the  Zidonians,  father  of  Jeze- 
bel, wife  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xvi.  31. 

ETHER,  a  city  twenty  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
near  Molatha,  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Allotted  first 
to  Judah,  aflterwards  to  Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  42 ;  xix.  7. 

ETHIOPIA,  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  in  Africa, 


part  of  which  is  now  called  Abyssinia.  Ethiopia  it 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of 
Cush ;  but  as  there  were  several  countries  so  named, 
we  should  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  them. 

iSee  under  Cush.)  The  Abyssinians  are  by  some  be- 
ieved  to  have  received  the  Christian  faith  from  Mat- 
thew, or  Bartholomew,  or  Philip,  or  from  queen 
Candace's  eunuch,  who  was  baptized  by  Philip,  one 
of  the  seven  deacons.  Acts  viii.  27.  But  these  opin- 
ions are  unfounded.  Matthew,  we  are  told,  preacned 
the  gospel  to  the  Ethiopians,  that  is,  those  above  tlie 
Araxes,  near  the  Persians.  Bartholomew  preached 
to  the  Indians,  called  by  the  ancients  Ethiopians,  that 
is,  in  Arabia  Felix.  Philip  the  deacon,  or  the 
eunuch,  might  preach  the  gospel  to  oueen  Candace^ 
who  reigned  in  the  penlnsufa  of  Meroe,  which  is 
sometimes  named  Ethiopia. 

[The  various  significations  in  which  the  name 
Cush  or  Ethiopia  is  taken  in  the  Old  Testament,  have 
been  discussed  under  the  article  Cush  ;  which  see. 
Ethiopia  proper  lay  south  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile ; 
and  was  bounded  north  by  Egypt,  i.  e.  by  the  cata- 
racts near  Syene ;  east  by  the  Red  sea,  and  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  Indian  ocean«;  south  by  unknovm  re- 
gions of  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  west  by  Libya 
and  deserts.  It  comprehended,  of  course,  the  mod- 
em countries  of  Nubia,  or  Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia. 
The  chief  city  in  it  was  the  ancient  Merocf,  situated 
on  the  island  or  tract  of  the  same  name,  between  the 
Nile  and  Astaboras,  not  far  from  the  modem  Shendi. 

The  Ethiopian  queen  Candace,  whose  treasurer  is 
mentioned.  Acts  viii.  27,  was  probably  queen  of 
Meroe,  where  a  succession  of  females  reij^ned,,  who 
all  bore  this  name.  (Pliny,  Hist  Nat  vi.  29.)  As 
this  courtier  is  said  to  nave  gone  up  to  Jerasalem  la 
worship,  he  was  probid>ly  a  Jew  by  religion,  if  not 
bv  birth.  There  is  a  current  tradition  among  the 
Ethiopians  themselves,  that  the  qi^een  of  Sbeba,  who 
visited  Solomon,  was  called  Jlfo^uedo,  and  that  she 
was  not  from  Arabia,  but  was  a  queen  of  their  own 
country.  They  say,  that  she  adopted  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  introduced  it  among  her  people ;  and 
that  her  son  and  successor,  MonOekj  (whom  she  is 
said  to  have  conceived  by  Solomon,)  took  the  name  of 
David  I.  (Bmce's  Trav.  i.  p.  524.)  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  Ethiopia  about  A.  D.  390,  by 
Frumentius,  who  became  the  first  bishop  of 
Ethiopia. 

The  old  Ethiopian  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic,  having  an  alphabet  of  its  own,'  and  some 
distinctive  peculiarities ;  thus,  e.  g.  it  is  read  from  left 
to  right,  while  the  Arabic  and  all  the  other  Semitish 
languages  are  read  from  right  to  lefL  In  the  alpha- 
bet, too,  the  towels  are  represented  by  small  hooks 
or  circles  appended  in  different  ways  to  the  conso- 
nants. It  was  in  daily  use  so  late  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Amharic  dialect 
It  still  continues  to  oe  used  in  books ;  but  most  of 
the  literature  in  it  is  of  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
character ;  among  which  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
Ethiopic  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  principal 
works  on  the  language,  literature,  and  history,  of 
Ethiopia,  are  those  of  Ludolpli.    *R. 

EVANGELIST,  one  who  publishes  good  news; 
they  therefore  who  write,  as  well  as  they  who  preach, 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  evangelists;  and  in 
ffeneral  all  who  declare  happy  tidings.  In  Isaiah  xli. 
27,  the  Lord  says,  he  will((ive  to  Jerasalem  one  who 
bringeth  good  tidings — an  evanseUst.  Philip  the 
deacon  is  called  an  evangelist,  Acta  xxi.  8.  Paul 
speaks  of  evangelists,  (Eph.  iv.  11.)  md  ranks  them 
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after  apoedes  and  prophetB.  He  ezborta  Timothy  to 
perform  the  dut^  or  on  evaDgelist  There  were 
originally  evangehsts  and  preachers,  who,  without  be- 
ing fixed  to  any  church,  preached  wherever  thev 
were  led  bv  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  commonly  call 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  ^  the  evanjgelista," 
because  they  were  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels, 
which  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  eternal  salvation  to 
all  men. 

EUCHARIST,  ihanksgmng,  a  word  particularly 
signifying  the  sacrament  of  me  body  and  blood  of 
our  Sa\iour  Jesus  Christ  Called  eucharistj  because 
Christ,  in  the  institution  of  it,  gave  thanks  to  Gfod. 

EVE,  the  name  of  the  first  woman :  CkavcL^  in  He- 
brew, is  derived  firom  the  same  root  as  cJuQim,  life ; 
because  she  was  to  be  "  the  mother  of  all  living."  It 
is  supposed  she  was  created  on  the  sixth  day,  after 
Adam  had  reviewed  the  animals.    See  Adam. 

Adam  and. Eve  were  placed  in  Paradise,  and  God 
forbade  them  from  touching  one  particular  fruit 
But  the  envious  evil  one  insidiously  seduced  Eve  to 
eat  of  the  forbidden  firuit ;  and  she  afterwards  se- 
duced Adam.  By  thus  transgressing  the  prohibition, 
they  both  became  degraded ;  and  were  punished  by 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  by  subjection  to  evils, 
natural  and  moral.  God  said  to  Eve,  **  1  will  gready 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  concepdon ;  in  sorrow 
thou  sbalt  bring  forth  children,  and  thy  desire  shall 
be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee ;"  but, 
at  the  same  dme,  the  Messiah  and  his  power  were 
foretold.  Gen.  iii.  After  being  expelled  from  Para- 
dise, Eve  conceived  and  brought  forth  Cain,  saying, 
"  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord :"  the  vear  of 
Eve's  dewi  is  not  known.  It  is  presumed  she  died 
about  the  same  dme  as  Adam,  ctr.  A.  M.  930.  The 
eastern  people  have  paid  honors  to  Adam  and  Eve 
as  to  saints,  and  have  some  curious  tradidons  con- 
cerning them. 

EVENING.  The  Hebrews  reckoned  two  tvair 
infs ;  as  in  the  phrase  between  the  evenings^  Marg.  Ex. 
xu.  6 ;  Num.  ix.  3 ;  xxviii.  4.  In  this  interval  the 
passover  was  to  be  killed,  and  the  daily  evening  sacri- 
nce  offered,  Ex.  xxix.  39 — 41,  Heb,  Accormng  to 
the  Cara'ites,  this  time  between  the  evenings  is  the  in- 
terval from  sunset  to  complete  darkness,  i.  e.  the 
evening  twilight,  (comp.  Deut  xvi.  6.)  According  to 
the  Pharisees,  Josephus  (B.  J.  vi.  9.  3.)  and  the  rab- 
bins, the  first  eveninf^  began  when  the  sun  inclined 
to  descend  more  rapidly,  i.  e.  at  the  ninth  hour  (Gr. 
itiXa  TTQmiar;)  while  the  second  or  real  evening  com- 
menced at  sunset  (Gr.  ^«i^^  otpia.)  Compare,  also, 
Matt  xix.  15,  with  verse  23.    R. 

EVI,  a  prince  of  Midian,  killed  in  war,  Numb, 
xxxi.  8.  A.  M.  2553. 

EVILMERODACH,  /bo/isA  Merodach,  son  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar  kins  of  Babylon. 
Under  this  name  there  lies  concealed,  probably,  a 
Chaldee  or  Persian  one  of  a  different  raeanmg ;  which 
the  Jews  thus  perverted  to  show  their  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  their  idolatrous  oppressor,  2  Kings  xxv.  7 ; 
Jer.  Iii.  31.  Evilmerodacb,  as  some  think,  was  im- 
prisoned by  him.  In  this  confinement  he  contracted 
an  acauaintance  and  friendship  with  Jeboiakim  king 
of  Juaah,  so  that  immediately  after  the  king's  death, 
Evilmerodacb,  succeedinff  him,  delivered  Jehoiakim 
out  of  prison,  and  placed  him  above  all  the  other 
kings,  who  were  capdves  at  Babylon.  Evilmerodacb 
reigned  two  years,  and  was  then  murdered  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Neriglissar,  his  sister's  husband ;  then 
by  Laborosoarchod ;  and  lasdy  by  Belshazzar.    See 

AtlTEIA. 


EUMENES^  king  of  Bidiysia  and  Peiipmii%  1 
Mac.  viiL  8.  Having  joined  the  Romans  in  their 
war  against  Andochus  the  Great,  he  received  in  re- 
compense the  country  of  **  the  Indians,  Medea,  and 
Lydians  ;**  as  the  text  of  the  Maccabees  reads ;  but 
it  is  prolxLble  we  should  read,  ^  the  loniana,  Mysiana, 
and  Lydians." 

EUNICE,  mother  of  TimoUiy,  (2  Tun.  i.  5.)  was  a 
Jewess  by  birth,  but  married  to  a  Greek,  who  waa 
Timothy's  father.  Paul  found,  at  Lystia,  Eunice 
and  Timothy  far  advanced  in  grace  and  faith. 

EUNUCH.  In  the  courts  of  eastern  kings,  the 
care  of  the  beds  and  apartments  is  generally  com- 
mitted to  eunuchs.  The  Hebrew  «avi«  signifiea  a 
real  eunuch,  whether  naturally  bom  such,  or  render- 
ed such ;  but  in  Scripture  this  word  often  denotes  an 
officer  belonging  to  a  prince  attending  his  court,  and 
employed  in  the  interior  of  his  palace.  Podphar, 
Pharaoh's  eunuch  or  officer,  and  Joseph's  master, 
had  a  wife.  Gen.  xxxix.  1 — 7.  God  forbade  his  peo- 
ple to  make  eunuchs ;  and  prohibited  such  to  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  (Deut  xxiiL  1.) 
thftt  is,  debarred  them  the  possession  of  some  out- 
ward privileges  belonging  to  the  Israelites.  They 
were  looked  on  in  the  commonwealth  as  dry  and 
useless  wood ;  and  might  say  of  themselves — **  Be- 
hold, I  am  a  dry  tree."  But  notwithstanding,  ^  Tfaw 
saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that  keep  my  sab- 
baths, and  take  hold  of  my  covenant,  even  unto  them 
will  I  give  in  mine  house,  and  within  my  walls,  a 

Elace  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  dauahterai'* 
sa.  Ivi.  4.  In  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Judah  anid 
Israel,  were  officers^  called  Seroiim ;  probably  real 
eunuchs,  if  they  were  slaves  or  capdves,  bought  from 
foreigners;  but  if  they  were  Hebrews,  their  name 
expresses  simply  their  office  and  dignity.  Our  Sa- 
viour (Matt  xix.  12.)  speaks  of  men  who  ^moule 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,** 
who,  on  some  religious  modve,  renounced  marriage 
and  carnal  pleasures.  Origen,  and  some  ancient 
heredcs,  construed  our  Saviour's  words  literally ;  and 
Eusebius  informs  us,  that  this  was  done  so  common- 
ly bv  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Oaroene,  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  Cybele,  that  kinff  Abgarus,  to  abolish 
the  pracdce,  made  a  law,  that  they  who  were  guilty 
of  it  should  have  their  bands  cut  off. 

EUODIAS,  a  female  disciple  mendoned  by  PauL 
Philip,  iv.  2. 

Euphrates,  a  famous  river  of  Asia,  which  haa 
its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  runa 
along  the  fronders  of  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Arabia  De- 
serts, Chaldea,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  falls  into  the 
Persian  gulf.  At  present  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  in  union  with  the  Tigris ;  but  formerly  it  had  a 
separate  channel.  Moses  says,  (Gen.  ii.  14.)  the  EIu- 
phrates  was  the  fourth  river  whose  source  waa  in 
Paradise.  (See  Eden.)  Scripture  often  calls  It,  the 
Great  River,  and  assigns  it  for  the  eastern  boundaiy 
of  that  land  which  God  promised  to  the  Hebrevrs^ 
Deut  i.  7 ;  Josh.  i.  4.  The  Euphrates  overflows  in 
summer,  like  the  Nile,  when  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains  of  Armenia  begins  to  melt  The  source  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  well  as  that  of  die  Tigris,  being  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  some  of  the  ancients  were  of 
opinion,  that  these  two  rivers  rose  from  one  common 
spring ;  but  at  present  their  sources  are  distant  one 
from  the  other.  The  Arabians  divide  the  Euphimtes 
into  the  larger  and  the  lesser ;  the  laroer,  rising  in  the 
Grordian  mountains,  discharges  itself  into  the  T^gria 
near  Anbar  and  Pelongiah.  The  smaller,  ^wboee 
channel  is  often  wider  tnan  that  of  the  larifer,  runa 
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towardB  Chaldea,  paasea  through  Corofah,  and  falla 
into  the  Tigris,  between  VaBBith  and  Niliorvan,  at 
Cama,  that  is,  the  Horn,  because,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
horn  or  confluence  of  the  great  and  the  little  Eu- 
phrates. Parsons,  in  his  Travels  in  Asia,  writes, — 
**  At  Korna,  on  the  extreme  point  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  head  of  our  vessel  was  in  the  Tigris,  the  stem  in 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  middle  in  the  great  river 
where  tne  two  former  unite.  This  point  is  reckoned 
to  be  from  Hellah  about  180  English  leagues.**  From 
the  lesser,  a  canal,  dug  by  Trajan's  order,  passes  into 
the  larger  Euphrates.  This  is  the  Fossa  Regioj  or 
BasUixts  Jluvius  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the 
Syrians  called  JSTahar-MaUaky  through  which  the  em- 
peror Severus  passed  in  his  way  to  Ctesiphon  on  the 
Tigris,  when  he  besieged  that  city.  The  violence  of 
the  Persian  gulf  causes  a  reflux  of  water  thirty 
leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
Arabians  are  persuaded  that  the  waters  of  this  river 
are  very  wholesome,  and  have  virtue  in  curing  dis- 
eases. Between  this  river  and  the  Tigris,  which  is 
east  of  it,  is  Mesopotamia,  and  the  land  of  Shinar ; 
and  east  of  the  Tigris  is  Assyria. 

The  Mesopotamian  Euphrates  is  a  river  of  conse- 
quence in  Scripture  geography,  being  the  boundary 
which  separated  Padan  Aram  from  Syria,  and  the  ut- 
most limits,  east,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Israelites.    It 
was  indeed  only  occasionally,  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Hebrews  extended  so  far ;  but  it  would  appear, 
that  even  Egypt,  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  made  con- 
quests to  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.    Its 
general  course  is  south-east ;  but  in  some  places  it 
runs  westerly,  and  approaches  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Cilicia.    It  is  accompanied  in  most  parts  of  its 
course  (about  1400  miles)  by  the  Tigris.    There  are 
many  towns  on  its  banks,  which  are  in  general  rath- 
er level  than  mountainous.     The  river  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  any  verv  great  breadth.    Otter  says, 
''When  we  passed  the  Euphrates,  the  12th  of  March, 
this  river  had  only  5200  common  paces  in  width ;  in 
its  height,  it  extends  500  or  600  paces  into  the  plains 
on  the  right'*    Thevenot  observes,  that  near  to  Bir, 
the  Euphrates  (July  3)  seemed  no  larger  than  the 
Seine  at  Paris ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  very  broad  in 
winter.    Near  Hellah,  which  marks  the  situation  of 
the  ancient  Babvlon,  it  was  about  four  hundred  feet 
wide.    Mr.  Rich,  in  his  memoir  on  Babylon,  says, 
the  current  was,  at  HeUah,  at  a  medium,  about  two 
knots  (miles|  per  hour.    The  Euphrates  now  over- 
flows the  site  of  Babylon,  where,  says  sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  *^  its  banks  were  hoary  with  reeds,  and  the 
gray  osier  willows  were  yet  there,  on  which  the  cap- 
tives of  Israel  hung  up  their  harps,  and,  while  Jeru- 
salem WQs  not,  refused   to  be  comforted."     See 
Babtlonia. 

EUPOLEMUS,  son  of  John,  an  ambassador  whom 
Judas  Maccabsus  sent  to  Rome,  1  Mac.  viii.  17. 

EUROCLYDON,  a  danserous  wind  in  the  Le- 
vant, or  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Acts 
xxviL  14.  It  is  usually  said  that  this  wind  blows 
from  the  north-east ;  but  perhaps  it  is  what  our  sea- 
men call  a  Levanter,  which  is  confined  to  no  point 
of  the  compass,  but  by  veering  to  all  points,  is  at- 
tended with  great  danger. 

EUTYCHUS,  the  name  of  a  young  man  of  Troas, 
who,  sitting  in  a  window  while  the  apostle  Paul  was 
preaching,  slept,  and  fell  from  the  third  story,  and 
was  taken  up  dead.  Paul  restored  him  to  life.  Acts 
XX.  10.  A.  D.  57. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclesiastical  penalty, 
by  wrbich  they  who  Incur  the  guilt  of  any  lieinous 


sin,  are  separated  from  the  church,  and  deprived  of 
spiritual  advanta^s.  There  are  two  or  three  sorts 
of  excommunication.  (1.)  The  greater,  by  which 
the  person  oflending  is  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  uithful ;  thus  Paul  excommunicated  the  iiiceitiu- 
ous  Corinthian,  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5.  (2.)  The  lesser,  by 
i^hich  the  sinner  is  forbidden  tlie  sacraments.  f3.) 
That  which  suspends  him  from  the  company  of  be- 
lievers ;  which  seems  to  be  hinted  at,  2  These,  iii.  6. 
Augustin  speaks  in  several  places  of  this  excom- 
munication ;  and  Theophylact  says,  that  it  was  es- 
teemed a  great  punishment.  The  primitive  church 
was  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  excommunication  ; 
using  it  only  for  very  serious  and  important  reasons, 
and  always  with  great  concern.  The  manner  of  ex- 
communicating in  the  primitive  church  was  this ;  the 
faithful  separated  themselves  from  those  whose  cniri- 
pany  the  church  had  prohibited,  without  obliging 
their  superiors  to  proceed  any  further.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  bishops  used  threatenings, 
anathemas,  and  sentences  of  excommunication ;  and 
at  last,  to  make  these  ceremonies  more  frightful,  they 
were  attended  with  actions  proper  for  infusing  ter- 
ror, such  as  the  lighting  of  wax  candles,  extinguish- 
ing them,  throwing  them  on  the  ^und,  and  traui- 
plmg  them  under  foot,  while  the  bishop  pronounced 
excommunication,  thundering  also  curses  against  the 
excommunicated. 

The  principal  effect  of  excommunication  is,  to 
separate  the  excommunicated  from  the  society  of 
Christians,  from  the  privilege  of  being  present  in  re- 
ligious assemblies,  from  the  eucharist,  from  attend- 
ance at  the  prayers,  the  sacraments,  and  all  those 
duties  by  which  Christians  are  connected  in  one  so- 
ciety and  communion.  An  excommunicated  person 
is,  with  regard  to  the  church,  as  a  heathen  man  and 
a  publican,  Matt,  xviii.  17.  But  this  excision  from 
Christian  communion  does  not  exempt  him  from  any 
duties  to  which  he  is  liable  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  a 
fiither,  a  husband,  or  a  king,  either  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  or  by  the  civil  law.  And  when  the 
apostles  enjoin  men  to  have  no  conversation  with  the 
excommunicated,  not  to  eat  with  them,  not  even  to 
salute  them,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  offices  of 
mere  civility,  (which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  pay,  or  to 
withhold,)  and  not  of  any  natural  obhgations ;  such 
as  are  founded  on  nature,  humanity,  and  the  law  of 
nations,  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5 ;  2  Thess.  in.  6 — 14 ;  2  John 
10,  11. 

Among  the  Jews  we  see  excommunication  prac- 
tised in  tne  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  witn  re- 
gard to  those  who  would  not  dismiss  the  strange 
women  whom  they  had  married  contrary  to  the  law, 
Ezra  X.  10 ;  Neh.  xiii.  25 — 28.  Our  Saviour,  sneakinr 
to  his  apostles,  foretold  that  the  Jews,  out  or  hatrea 
to  him,  would  treat  them  ill,  and  excommunicate 
them,  ^  cast  them  out  of  their  synaja^ogues."  They 
generally  scoureed  the  excommunicated  persons, 
before  they  expelled  them  out  of  their  synago^ies. 
The  act  was  preceded  by  censure  and  admonition, 
at  first,  privately ;  if  the  guilty  person  did  not  amend, 
the  house  of  judgment,  the  assembly  of  judges,  de- 
clared to  him,  with  menaces,  the  necessity  for  his 
reformation.  If  he  continued  obtjtinate  on  four  sab- 
bath days  successively,  his  name  and  the  nature  of  his 
fault  were  proclaimed,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  shame ; 
and  then,  if  he  were  incorrigible,  he  was  excommu- 
nicated. Our  Saviour  seems  to  allude  to  this  prac- 
tice, where  he  commands  us  to  tell  our  brother  of 
his  fault  between  him  and  us  alone ;  then — that  we 
should  take  wimessea  with  us  in  order  to  ad  non- 
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idi  him;  and  lastly, — that  we  should  inform  the 
church  a|;aiD8t  him.  And  if,  after  this,  he  do  not  re- 
turn to  hia  duty,  then  we  should  look  on  him  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican,  Matt  xviiL  15—17. 

The  sentence  of  excommunication  among  the  Jews 
was  conceived  in  these  terms :  **  Let  such  an  one  be 
in  excommunication,  or  separation."  The  judges,  oi 
the  synagogue,  or  even  pnvate  persons,  had  a  right 
to  excommunicate;  but  reKularl^,  '^the  house  of 
judgment,"  or  the  court  of  justice,  solemnly  pro- 
nounced the  sentence.  One  particular  person  might 
excommunicate  another,  and  he  might  likewise  ex- 
communicate himself;  as  they  who  bound  them- 
selves under  a  curse,  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  till 
they  had  killed  Paul,  Acts  xxiiL  ISL  Beasts  were 
sometimes  excommunicated :  and  the  rabbins  teach, 
that  excommunicadon  has  its  effect  even  on  dogs. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  that  our 
Saviour,  whose  design  was  to  build  ^is  church  on 
the  ruins  of  Judaism,  and  who  evidently  attacked 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Jewish  religious  preju- 
dices, was,  notwithstanding,  never  excommunicated. 
Perhaps  the  Jews  might  look  on  Christ  and  his  fol- 
lowers as  a  new  sect ;  and  as  it  was  not  then  a  cus- 
tom to  excommunicate  whole  bodies,  they  might 
receive  the  same  indulgence  as  the  Sadducees, 
Essenes,  Herodians,  and  Pharisees.  See  Aitatheha. 

EXODUS,  (from  the  Greek  "E^o8oc, going  otrf,)  the 
term  generally  applied  to  the  departure  of  tne  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  under  Moses,  their  divinely  ap- 
pointed leader  and  legislator. 

There  are  a  few  thin^  connected  with  the  Exodus 
which  reouire  illustration  previously  to  our  consid- 
eration 01  the  departure  itself. 

1.  The  true  reason  which  actuated  Moses  in  his 
conduct,  was,  no  doubt,  the  ultimate  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  bondage ;  but,  what  is  the  nature  and  im- 
port of  the  apparent  reason  which  he  gives  to  Phara- 
oh, in  Exod.  v.  1,  3.  **  to  go  three  days*  journey  into 
the  desert,  for  the  purpose  of  a  festivity  and  sacrifice 
to  the  God  Jehovali  ?" — ^This  may  perhaps  receive 
elucidation,  from  the  similar  undeitakings  which  are 
actually  accomplished  everv  vear,  from  Egypt,  by 
the  caravan  of  Mecca;  and  tne  question  naturally 
arises.  Whether  such  a  custom  be  as  ancient  as  Mo- 
ses?— ^Did  Moses  reason  with  Pharaoh  something 
after  this  manner  ?  **  We  see  other  people  journey 
through  your  dominions,  and  many  or  your  own  sub- 
jects also  leave  your  dominions  for  a  time,  to  perform 
their  worship  in  what  they  esteem  a  peculiarly  sacred 
place,  whereas  you  do  not  suffer  us  to  enjoy  that  lib- 
erty ;  but  bind  us  continually  to  our  burdens :  we 
also  desire  the  same  permission  as  they  receive,  and 
propose  to  form  a  caravan  of  Israelites,  who  may 
worship  the  God  of  their  fiithers,  in  a  place,  and  in  a 
manner  of  his  ovm  appointment,  where  we  mav  be 
secure  from  the  profane  interference  of  by-stanaers, 
while  performing  our  sacred  services."  To  see  tlie 
force  of  this  supposition,  it  must  be  observed,  (l.J 
That  pilgrimages  to  certain  cities  and  temples  are  or 
most  ancient  date  in  Egypt,  and,  in  fact,  appear  to 
have  been  interwoven  with  the  original  establish- 
ments and  institutions  of  that  country : — (2.)  that  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  particular,  though  now  the 
most  famous,  was  not  instituted  by  Mahomet;  he 
found  it  already  established  among  the  Arabs.  Its 
antiquity  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  very  great ;  as  is  also, 
(3.)  that  of  the  Kaaba  of  Ishmael ;  and  though  we 
may  reject  the  Arabian  tale  of  the  origin  of  the  well 
Zemzem^  and  that  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Ishmael  (instead  of  Isaac)  from  the  knife  of  Abra- 


ham, yet  that  Ishmael  mi^^t  dwell  at  Mecca,  or  in 
the  country  adjacent,  is  uncjuesdonable,  and  la  suffi- 
ciently credible :  he  might  institute  some  kind  of  po- 
Utical,  religious,  or  commercial  meetinc  of  the  tribei 
called  Arabs,  (for  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are 
not  the  only  Arabs,)  which,  after  his  death,  they 
might  continue,  for  the  same  reasons  as  caused  its 
institution.    (4.)  As  the  Arabs  do  not  cany  the  so- 
tiquity  of  the  Kaaba  beyond  Ishmael,  we  are  led  to 
inquire  whether  the  interval  of  time,  between  Ishma- 
el and  Moses,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sucn  an  institution  as  this  annual  concourse. 
Might  the  tribes  of  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  using  this  pilgrimage,  be  suffi- 
ciendy  numerous  to  be  observed,  and  to  become  a 
precedent  ?    Was  the  race  of  **  kings  that  knew  not 
Joseph,"  foreigners,  whose  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  thus  annudly  visiting,  and  confederating  mih^ 
their  former  compatriots  ?  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  commerce,  no  less  than  devotion,  has  a  great 
share  in  funning  these  caravans ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  caravans  for  commerce  were  customary  loog  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses,  for  to  such  a  one  travelling 
into  Egypt,  from  Gilead,  was  Joseph  sold.    Did  not, 
then,  caravans  for  commerce,  in  those  dajrs,  as  tbey 
do  at  present,  furnish  the  means  of  devonon,  at  par- 
ticular places  ?  and  did  not  such  caravans  either  set 
out  from,  or  pass  through,  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
the  more  westerly  parts  of  Africa,  as  they  uow  do, 
so  that  their  nature  and  their  purposes  were  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  Pharaoh  ?     [It  must  here  be 
remembered,  that  the  above  is  merely  fanciful  con- 
jecture.     R. 

2.  The  places  named,  and  the  events  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Israelites. — 

(1.)  It  is  said  of  the  place  from  whence  the  Israel- 
ites de{)arted ;  (Exod.  xii.  37.)  "and  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Succoth.**  See 
also  Numb,  xxxiii.  3. — Where,  and  what,  was  this 
Ramues  ?  We  are  told,  (Exod.  chap.  i.  11.).  tba^  ^^ 
Israelites  built,  for  Pharaoh,  treasure  cities- Ra- 
meses and  Pithom.  If,  as  has  been  generally  suppos- 
ed, Pitiiom  was  the  ancient  Pelusium,  then  it  might 
be  the  extremi^  of  Pharaoh's  dominions  toward  the 
east,  and  probably  Rameses  was  the  extremity  of  bis 
dominions  towaird  the  west;  for  in  such  froutier 
situations,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  fprtlfied  citira, 
or  magazines,  would  be  placed.  Now,  in  Niebubrfl 
map  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  the  western  branch 
of  that  river,  and  rather  south  of  the  canal  which 
goes  to  Alexandria,  is  a  district,  or  villa^  P^'"^ 
Hamsi3.  If  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  name  and  situation  of  the  ancient  Rameses,  then 
these  two  accounts  of  Moses  expressH-tbat  all  the 
Israelites,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Pharaoh's 
dominions,  assembled,  with  their  property,  at  the 
proper  station  for  the  departure  of  caravans,  Succoth ; 
which,  indeed,  we  know  must  have  been  the  fart ; 
but  which  has  not  previously  been  discerned  in  the 
Mosaic  history.  [With  far  more  probability,  Gesenius 
regards  the  city  of  Kameses  or  Raamses  as  the  capital 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  conscciuendy  situated  to 
the  eastward  of  tlie  Delta.  This  idea  is  also  adopted 
by  Prof.  Stuart;  who  fixes  the  site  of  this  city  at 
about  half  the  distance  between  the  Nile  and  Suez, 
where  the  present  village  of  Aboukeyshid  issituatedi 
(in  accordance  with  M.  Ayih6  and  lord  Valentia,) 
where  are  found  ext^sive  ruins.  If  tiius  locatedi 
Rameses  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  great  canal ;  or,u 
this  were  not  yet  in  existence,  it  lay  on  the  great  val- 
ley or  Wady,  up  which  the  waten  of  the  Nils  flo^* 
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ed,  BO  as  sometimes  nearly  to  meet  those  of  the  Bitter 
lakes,  which  were  connected  with  the  Red  sea.  It 
would  thus  have  been  about  forty  miles  distant  from 
Suez.  (Stuart's  Course  of  Heb.  Study,  vol.  ii.  No.  1. 
p.  173,  Modern  Traveller  in  Arabia,  p.  185.  Amer. 
ed.)R. 

(2.|  Mr.  Taylor  supposes  that  Succoth,  where  the 
Israelites  assembled,  may  be  placed  at  Birket-el-Hadj, 
or  Pilgrim's  pool :  here  the  caravans  still  assemble, 
and  here  that  destined  for  Mecca  waits  the  arrival  of 
the  western  pilgrims.  The  reasons  are  evident;  it 
is  at  a  convenient  distance  fix>m  Cairo ;  it  furnishes 
water,  and  vegetation ;  so  that  the  same  wants  which 
occur  in  all  caravans,  inclined,  in  fact  obliged,  the 
ancient  assemblage  of  Israel,  as  they  now  do  the 
modem  assemblage  of  Arabs,  to  make  it  their  tem- 
porary residence.  It  appears  also  that  Birket-el- 
Hadj  IS  considerably  in  advance  towards  Suez,  and 
consequently  the  journey  is  shortened  in  proportion. 
[It  is  more  probable,  as  Prof.  Stuart  supposes,  that 
Succoth  was  merely  a  place  of  encampment,— di- 
viding the  distance  between  Rameses  and  Etham 
( Adjerout,)  L  e.  about  twent}'  miles  from  each.    R. 

We  have  seen  under  the  article  Caravan,  that 
Moses  probably  regulated  the  Israelites  in  an  accu- 
rate manner,  and  appointed  proper  officers.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  delay  at  Birket-el-Hadj  would  fur- 
nish nim  advantageous  opportunities,  and,  as  the  vari- 
ous families  arrived  in  succession,  he  might  directiy 
order  them  to  their  stations.  In  fact,  some  delay  is 
implied  in  the  name  Succoth  (booths)  ;  for,  in  gen- 
eral, the  caravans  only  pitch  their  tents  here ;  but  if 
the  first  comers  of  the  Israelites,  while  waiting  for 
their  kinsmen,  built  booths  here,  they  might  naturally 
enouffh  call  their  temporary  town  by  this  name— 
'Mhe  bobths."  It  is  also  probable,  that  having  long 
dwelt  in  houses,  few  were  provided  with  tents;  so 
that  the  erection  of  booths  was  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  shelter  In  their  power.  This  account  of  the 
matter  seems  justified  by  the  history ;  (chap.  xiii.  17.) 
**  Wiien  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go."  So,  verse 
17.  **  And  they  took  their  ioumey  from  Succoth,  and 
encamped  in  Etham,  in  tbe  edge  of  the  wildei-ncss." 
As  nothing  particular  happened  at  Etham,  little  need 
bo  said  on  it ;  its  situation,  described  as  being  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,  marks  distinctly  enough  in 
what  direction  we  must  look  for  it.  We  shall  only 
ol)scrve,  that  the  nearer  to  the  wilderness,  in  the  direct 
road  towards  the  wilderness,  (or  the  northern  termi- 
nation of  the  Red  sea,)  we  place  Etham,  the  better  we 
apply  the  description  of  it,  as  ^in  the  edge  of  the 
wiltlemess," 

Tlic  chief  difficulty  which  remams,  is,  to  under- 
stand correctly  the  command  given  in  chap.  xiv.  2 : 
^  Turn  and  encamp." — It  is  supposed,  then,  that  the 
Israelites  continued  their  route  from  Etham,  toward 
tbe  desert,  to  somewhere  about  the  place  marked 
with  a  turning-off  in  the  map,  and  here  turned  to- 
ward the  sea,  which  lay  to  their  right — "encamp  be- 
fore (Heb.  in  the  face  of)  Pi-ha-hiboth." — ^The  word 
hiroth  has  usually  been  taken  as  a  proper  name  ;  but 
l>r.  Shaw  justly  renders  it,  "  the  gyUd^  though  he 
did  not  perceive  its  direct  application :  Pi  is  the 
mouth,  i.  e.  Hkt  movih  of  the  rvdlk. — ^"Encamp  in  the 
face  (in  front)  of  the  moum  of  the  gullet,  between 
J^fiffdol  (the  tower)  and  the  sea."  [The  word  Pi-hor 
hir^ih  is  more  probanly  of  Egyptian  origin,  denoting 
a  pl{ice  of  reeds,  a  salt  marsh.  K.1  To  ascertain  this 
AUf^dol  or  tower,  we  need  not  seek  anv  distant  town, 
but  must  be  guided  bv  tbe  nature  of  the  country ;  at 
tb*  aame  time  recollecting  the  orden  given,  "to 


tum.^  We  mav  place  this  tower  at  Bir  SueXf  "  tbe 
well  of  water,"  b^ause  this  well  was  worth  protect- 
ing by  a  tower,  there  being  no  other  fresh  water, 
then  known,  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  nobody  ac- 

3uainted  with  the  value  and  scarcity  of  water  in  this 
esert,  will  imasine  a  tower,  if  inhabited^  could  be 
of  use,  or  its  inhabitants  or  oarrison  subsist,  without 
Mrater.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  well  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  at  Baal- 
zephon,  that  a  tower  should  secure  it.  [It  lies  on  the 
route  between  Adjerout  (Etham)  and  Suez,  and  is 
situated  just  so  that  it  corresponds  with  the  description 
here,  on  the  supposition  that  Pi-ha-hiroth  was  near 
the  sea.  R.]  "Encamp  over-against  (Heb.  in  the 
face  of)  Baal-zephon." — Baal-T/tphon  is  placed  at 
Suez,  oecause  it  adjoins  Pi-ha-hiroih ;  so  that  what 
ever  station  was  "  m  the  face  of  Pt-Aa-AirotA,"  was 
also  "  in  the  face  of  Baal-zephon  :"  yet  Pi-ha-hiroth 
being  more  extensive  than  tJie  town  of  Baal-zqfhon, 
this  repetition,  descriptive  of  the  position  to  be  taken, 
was  neither  useless  nor  redundant.  That  a  town 
should  be  established  here  anciendy,  appears  every 
way  reasonable,  from  the  same  causes  as  now  main- 
tain the  town  of  5tiez,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
inconveniences.  Observe,  also,  "Encamp  between 
the  tower  and  the  sea ;"  i.  e.  from  Bir  Suez  to  the 
gulf,  eastward,  or  from  Bir  Suez  to  the  head  of 
Uie  sea,  southward,  either  of  which  may  answer 
the  expression  ;  but  if  we  say  from  Bir  Suez  to 
the  gulf,  then  the  encamping  from  Baal-zephon  to 
the  sea,  is  from  Suez,  westward,  along  the  head  of 
the  sea-shore.  While  Moses  was  in  this  position, 
Pharaoh  approached  ;  and  he  might  justiv  say  of 
the  Israelites,  that  "  they  were  enclosed  by  tlie  desert, 
and  the  sea,"  as  verse  9. — so  that  if  he  did  not  destroy 
them  by  a  vigorous  attack,  they  must  inevitably 
perish  by  famine,  while  under  his  blockade. 

We  now  come  to  the  passage  of  the  sea  itself^  and 
shall  do  well  accurately  to  analyze  the  narration. — 
Moses  said,  "  Fear  not !  Stand  still !"  Here  seems 
to  be  an  indication  of  intentional  delay,  as  if  time 
and  circumstances  were  not  at  this  moment  ready 
or  favorable.  During  this  interval  of  waiting,  "  Mo- 
ses cried  unto  the  Lord,"  verse  15.  In  this  conjunc- 
ture, a  strong  easterly  wind  blowing  all  night, 
divided  the  waters. — Now,  the  position  of  this  gulf 
being  from  south  to  north,  an  east  or  perhaps  north- 
east wind  was  the  most  proper  that  could  blow  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  gullet  in  the  middle,  and 
thereby  preserving  a  bodv  of  water,  above  and  below, 
].  e.  north  and  south,  or  that  division  ;  these  waters 
defended  the  passage,  like  a  wall,  on  the  right  and 
on  the  lefV,  while  the  Israelites  went  over  on  diy 
ground.  "  The  Egyptians  pursued  to  the  midst  of  the 
sea ;  but  in  the  morning  watch" — this  point  of  time, 
no  doubt,  was  punctually  expressed  ;  and  would  be 
punctually  understood  by  those  accustomed  to  count 
time  by  watches  :  it  has  lost  that  punctuality  to  us, 
yet  we  may  pretty  correctiy  fix  it  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  which  time — the  sands, 
&c.  of  the  oozy  sea-bottom  took  off  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  now,  the  east  wind 
sinking,  the  waters  returned  from  the  north  and 
south,  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians ;  whereas  tbe 
Israelites  passed  during  tbe  power  of  this  strong 
wind,  which  blew  full  in  their  faces. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  circumstances  of  this  fkmous 
passage ;  the  result  of  tbe  whole  is,  that  Providence 
engaged  natural  means  in  accomplishing  its  purposa. 
The  strong  eatt  wind  m  expressly  recorded  in  the  hi»> 
tory ;  and,  again,  In  the  thanksgiving  long  for  thia 
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deliverance,  "Thou  didetblow  witb  thj  wind." — Af- 
ter reflecting  on  this,  can  it  posaihly  be  regarded  aB 
an;  disparagement  to  the  iuterfereoce  of  the  same 
Providence,  if  advantage  were  also  taken  of  the  tide? 
Certainly  not;  we  ought  rather  to  conclude,  that  all 
natural  adrsntages  were  taken,  and  that  by  these,  aud 
oner  these,  Providence  operated.  This  idea  seems 
to  receive  eupport  from  the  command,  to  "stand 
Btilt,"  which  may  relate  to  the  abatement  of  tlie  wa' 
tera  by  the  falling  of  the  tide  in  the  gulf,  as  it  does  to 
the  rising  of  the  wind  for  the  division  of  the  remain- 
ing waters  after  the  tide  was  out  ;  the  two  agents 
were  probably  concurrent. 

We  are  now  ready  for  an  inspection  of  the  nwp 
ofthe  Journey  from  Egypt  to  the  Red  sea. 


Nearly  opposite  to  Mar-el'Mik,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Nile,  are  the  pyramids;  at  which  it  is  sup- 
posed a  considerable  number  of  Israelites  were  en- 
gsiged  in  tabor.  Lovrer  down  the  Nile,  to  the  nonh, 
Mes  the  land  of. Goshen.  The  lines  drawn  from 
these  extremes  to  Birket-el-IIadJ,  show  the  courses 
ofthe  Israelites  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  order 
to  join  tbe  main  caravan.  From  Birkel-el-Hadj,  or 
Suceotb,  to  Etham  the  caravan  takes  tbe  usual  route 
for  the  wilderness  of  Zin ;  but,  being  past  Etham,  it 
19  orilered  to  turn  towards  Baal-zephon,  where  being 
encamped,  the  army  of  Pharaob  is  supposed  to  come 
in  Heht;  and  here  the  Israelites  arc  evidi^ntly  en- 
closed, and  unable  to  move  to  right  or  left,  cither 
forward  or  backward.  The  gulf,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, extended  much  fwlher  north  than  is  de- 
noted by  the  shaded  lines,  and  waa  wider  toward  the 
eastern  shore  ;  so  that  we  may  conceive  of  the  Is- 
raelites as  crossing  at  least  double  the  space  marked 
by  being  shaded  ;  hut,  as  geometrical  precision  is 
not  our  object,  an  extension  of  the  ahadi^il  lilies  in 
tbe  map  would  have  answered  no  good  purpose. 
The  direction  ofthe  wind,  with  its  fitness  to  divide 
the  gulf,  is  apparent.— Tbe  following  extracts  are 
translated  from  Niebubr  t  (p.  353,  Slc.  French  edU.] 
"To  go  from  Cairo  to  Suez  requires  thirty  hours 
and  three  quarters,  and  fixim  the  Nile  requires  one 
hour  more.  The  great  caravan,  which  goes  ytarly 
from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  assembles  some  dayit  before  it 
seu  off,  at  four  leagues  from  Cairo,  ou  the  way  to 
Suez,  near  Birkel-el-Hadj,  a  small  lake,  which 
receives  tbe  water  of  the  Nile.  A  great  caravan, 
which  ii  in  haste,  may  go  from  Birket-el-Hadj  to 
Suez  in  three  days  :  we  took  28  houra  40  minules, 
not  reckoning  the  houisof  rest.  Every  whereon  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  we  met  with  indications  that  the 
waters  are  withdrawn ;  for  instance,  Musa,  which  all 
the  ancient  authors  mention  as  a  port  of  Arabia,  is 
now  at  many  leaj^es  distance  Irom  the  sea :  near 
Loheia,  and  Djidda  we  see  great  hills  filled  with  the 
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same  kind  of  shells,  and  corals,  as  arc  now  found 
living  in  the  sea :  near  Suez  are  peirificationa  of  all 
these  things.  I  saw,  at  three  quarters  of  a  league 
west  ofthe  city,  a  heap  of  shells,  with  living  inhabit- 
ants, upon  a  rock  covered  only  at  high  water,  and 
shells  ofthe  some  kind,  uninhabited,  upon  another 
rock  of  tlie  shore,  which  was  too  high  for  tlic 
tide  now  to  cover  it.  Some  thousand  yeara  ago,  there- 
fore, this  Arabian  gulf  was  much  larger  and  ex- 
tended much  further  north,  especially  tliat  ami  of 
it  near  Suez,/<ir  the  than  ofthU  ezlrtmily  ofUiegul/ 
ia  very  low.  The  breadth  of  tbe  arm  of  the  sea, 
at  Suez,  is  about  3500  feet  [in  its  preeent  state.] 
Though  it  would  much  shorten  the  distance  of  their 
way,  no  caravan  now  crosses  this  arm,  nor  could 
tite  Israelites  have  crossed  it  without  a  miracle.  The 
attempt  must  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  tbe 
Israelites,  some  thousand  years  ago,  the  gulf  being 
tlicn  probabi)  larger,  ditper,  and  umgtr  loimrd  the 
north.  At  the  lowest  time  of  the  tide,  I  crossed 
nhen  return  ng  from  mount  Sinai,  that  arm  of  the 
sea,  oter  lo  Kolsoum,  upon  my  camel;  and  tiie 
4rab8  who  accompanied  me,  were  only  up  to  their 
th  ghs  in  water  I  did  not  find  in  this  sea,  south  of 
''ue/  any  bank  or  isihraus  [reef]  under  woter ;  from 
Suez  to  Girondel,  we  sounded,  and  had  at  first  four 
fatliom  and  a  half ;  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  at  three 
leagues  from  Suez,  we  had  four  fathom ;  and  about 
Girondel  near  the  shore,  we  had  ten  fathom.  The 
banks  of  the  Red  sea  are  pure  sand,  from  Suez  to 
Girondel ;  but  lower  to  the  south,  I  saw  banks  of  cor- 
al. Now,  had  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea  upon  eurli 
hanks,  ihev  would  have  been  greatly  incommodird 
by  them  ;  because  they  were  very  cutting,  especially 
to  the  bare  feet,  or  to  feet  but  shghtly  defended." — 
What,  then,  must  such  rough  banks  have  been  to 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  cattle  ? 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  country 
ftirther  10  the  south  (where  some  have  supposed  tfie 
Israelites  passed)  is  bo  very  rocky,  that  if  uie  Israel- 
ites, niarchiiiz  on  foot,  wiih  their  canle,  women  and 
children,  could  have  journeyed  by  tliat  rood,  Pha- 
raoh's chariots  could  not  have  so  journeyed,  but 
would  have  had  few  wheels,  if  any,  Teflon  theni,  by 

the  time  ihey  had   reached  the  banks  of  tlie  ^ea ; 

not  to  insist  on  the  difference  between  crossing  a 
smaller  portion  of  [he  bed  of  theses,  that  bed  beinj; 
sand,  and  nearly  level,  with  the  water  only  10  or  I'i 
feet  deep,  and  crossing  a  much  longer  distance,  over 
a  bottom  of  coral  rock,  and  the  water  fifly  feet  deep 
at  least.  Those  who  snythe  niagniiudc  of  a  iitinicK- 
is  no  object  to  Aimi^ily  Power,  may  he  a^kcd. 
Which  of  the  ways  of  Divine  Wisdom,  of  which  wc 
have  any  knowledge,  appears  to  justify  the  sutipo.sl- 
tion  of  any  superabundance  of  power  exerted,  in  tlie 
production  of^  any  effect,  beyond  what  is  neceaeary 
to  produce  that  effect  ?,  In  what  instance  lias  such 
WBSteof  power  been  detected?  It  is  honorable  to  tlie 
Divinity,  to  believe  that  Divine  Wisdom  so  pro]>or- 
tioiis  the  neceBEory  power,  that  it  shnli  be  amply  com- 
pelent  to  the  duty  chargod  ou  it,  but  wiiliout  an  ovit- 
pius,  whose  jnfrucluous  reserve,  being  unemployed, 
IS  mere  idleness.    But  to  return  to  our  traveller  ; — 

"  Eusebius  i^latee,  after  ancient  traditions,  that  the 
Israelites  passed  at  Clytma.  The  Clysma  of  ihe 
Greeks  was  apparently  ihe  Kolsoum  of  the  Arabn,  aa 
Bochart  proves,  in  his  PhBleg.(lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  ii.  lUT, 
1080  Macrizi,  Abulfeda,  and  ihe  prrf^ont  inbahitiutta 
of  Suez,  assure  na  that  Kolsoum  was  ucar  Sue-z. 
The  tide  fells  here  three  feet,  orthrec  feet  and  ■  halt; 
which,  considering  the  shallowness  of  thn  water,  is 
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a  great  proportion.  Perhaps  a  thick  fog  haatened  the 
destructioD  of  the  Effyptians ;  I  cannot  decide  on 
what  was  the  pillar  of  cloud  of  Moses." 

Such  are  the  notices  of  Niebuhr ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  Greek  name  Clysma  signifies  destruc- 
tion; and  Kolsoum  is  of  similar  import  in  Arabic.  A 
very  exj>ressive  appellation,  surely,  if  commemora- 
tive of  this  destruction  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  army. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  supposition,  that  here 
the  Israelites  passed,  may  be  drawn  from  the  names 
of  the  adjacencies  mentioned  in  the  history,  as  £aa^ 
zephorij  L  e.  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  sea 
itself,  or  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gullet; 
either  of  which  situations  ascertains  the  part  repre- 
sented in  the  map. 

We  may  now  accompany  the  Israelites  on  their 
journey,  by  presuming,  that  so  many  of  them  as  were 
employed  on  the  pyramids  quitted  Memphis,  to  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Pilgrim's  lake,  where  the  caravan  for 
Mecca  now  assembles,  a  few  miles  east  from  Cairo. 
Being  joined  by  their  kinsmen  from  the  Delta,  the 
whole  body  moved  easterly  towards  the  wilderness. 
rProfessor  Stuart  supposes  the  general  rendezvous  to 
have  been  at  Rameses,  half  way  between  the  Nile 
and  Suez.  R.]  We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Red  sea  advanced  much 
farther  inland,  anciently,  than  it  does  at  present ;  in- 
deed, the  gulf  becomes  yearly  shallower ;  and  before 
long,  will  oe  dry  land.  This  is  owing  to  the  sands 
driven  by  the  easterly  winds,  from  the  continent  of 
Arabia,  which  have  also,  according  to  the  best  evi- 
dence we  can  obtain,  shifted  the  sands  in  so  long  a 
course  of  ages,  from  their  ancient  stations,  very  much 
westward.  This  circumstance  will  be  found  to  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  wil- 
derness into  which  the  Israelites  entered ;  and  not 
less  on  its  extent  In  all  probability,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  it  did  not  beein  so  near  to  Eeypt  as  it  does 
now ;  nor  was  it  of  that  entirely  sandy  appearance, 
or  of  that  absolute  barrenness,  which  it  now  is.  In- 
deed Egypt  itself  was  ahciently  well  covered  with 
tall  and  noble  trees  on  its  eastern  side ;  which  usual- 
ly marks  a  powerful  vegetation.  It  will  follow,  also, 
that  a  distnct,  affording  food  for  a  flock,  as  Moses 
conducted  his  flock  on  mount  Sinai,  and  the  numer- 
ous herds  and  flocks  of  the  Israelites,  (accustomed, 
it  must  be  recollected,  to  the  fertile  pasture  of  the 
Deha,)  was  essentially  different  from  the  deserts  at 
this  time  lying  between  Egypt  and  mount  Sinai.  The 
sanio  causes  which  have  diminished  the  depth  of 
water  at  Suez,  and  daily  operate  to  that  eflTect,  have 
also  contributed  to  overspreod  the  achacent  country 
with  an  unproductive  surface.  The  feed  sea  is  con- 
stantly retiring  southward.  Kolsoum,  which  was  a 
port  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  is  now  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  uiland.  It  is  proDable,  therefbre,  that  Baal- 
zephon,  though  now  represented  as  a  town,  by  Suez, 
•was  nevertheless  some  miles  further  north.  How 
far  Baal-zephon  was  the  scune  town  which  afterwards 
was  called  SerapiUf  we  know  not ;  but  the  probability 
is,  that  Baal  and  Sercqns  were  the  same  deity,  so  that 
the  two  names  may  refer  to  the  same  temple,  under 
different  appellations  in  different  ages. 

Having  already  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their 
journey  from  Egypt,  to  the  Red  sea,  we  shaU  here 
only  observe,  that  most  probably  the  resting  places 
which  had  obtained  names  anciently  are  still  used  as 
n  >;ring  places,  though  under  other  names ;  and  as 
only  Succoth,  Etham,  Pihahiroth,  Migdol,  and  Baal- 
7'*|ih<>n  occur  in  this  passage,  there  needs  no  great 
skill  to  determine  them.     Succoth  may  be  placed  at 


Birket  el  Hadgi,  or  Pilgrim's  pool,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Cairo.  Etham  was  probably  north  of  the  present 
Adjeroud ;  perhaps  near  the  Bitter  lake,  or  fountains ; 
though  some,  we  nelieve,  suppose  Etham  to  be  Ad* 
jeroud  itself.  D'Anville  marks  this  ^  Calaat  Adje- 
roud," Sand-pit  castle.  Might  this  castle  be  me 
Migdol  or  "  tower  "  of  the  Hebrew  historian  ?  Piha- 
hiroth was  the  opening  of  the  present  gulf  of  Suez ; 
but  probably  furtner  north.  Baal-zephon  might  be 
a  town  at  the  point  of  a  gulf  in  the  Red  sea ;  analo^ 
gous  to  Suez  at  present.  As  to  Migdol,  Dr.  Wells 
seems  to  have  altogether  mistaken  its  situation.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  Magdolo,  whose  name 
coincides  completely  with  the  sacred  books,  nearly 
half  way  between  Sil^  and  Pelusium,  about  twelve 
miles  from  each :  it  was  therefore  rather  in  the  north 
of  the  isthmus  of  Suez  than  in  the  south  where  the 
doctor  places  iL  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  order 
in  which  Jeremiah  ranges  the  towns  inhabited  by  the 
Jews,  advancing  from  north  to  south:  Migdol, 
Tapanhes,  (Daphne,  near  Pelusium,)  Noph,  or  Men- 
nouf,  that  is,  Memphis,  Pathros;  and  this  order, 
equally  with  the  distance  from  Pelusium,  proves, 
that  the  Migdol  near  Baal-zephon  could  not  be  Mag- 
dolo. As  tne  Hebrew  Migaol  signifies  "  a  tower," 
we  have  thought  it  mifht  be  a  Calaat,  or  an  erection 
at  a  well,  surrounded  by  walls ;  which  suits  no  less 
the  circumstances  of  the  history,  than  a  city  of  this 
name  would  do. 

The  road  taken  by  the  Israelites  was  a  regular  and 
customary  track :  during  the  first  half  of  it,  it  was  a 
direct  road  to  Canaan ;  and  it  efl^ectually  concealed 
from  Pharaoh  what  Moses  ultimately  intended,  till 
after  he  had  branched  off  from  this  road  into  that 
which  led  to  mount  Sinai.  He  appears  to  have 
halted  at  Ediam,  "  in  the  ed^  of  the  wilderness ;" 
and  oiler  his  quitting  this  station,  Pharaoh  is  inform- 
ed that  ''the  people  fled,"  and  immediately  prepared 
to  pursue  ana  recover  the  fugitives. 

[It  has  already  been  stated  above,  that  a  different 
view  respecting  the  rendezvous  of  the  Israelites  is 
taken  by  professor  Stuart ;  while  in  respect  to  the 
passage  of  the  Red  sea  he  coincides  with  the  view 
here  expressed.  See  a  full  discussion  in  his  Course 
of  Hebrew  Study,  vol.  ii.  Excursus  iv.    R. 

No  part  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  is  more  per- 
plexing and  obscure,  in  its  geography,  than  the 
stations  of  this  people  during  their  continuance  in  the 
desert,  and  on  tlieir  process  toward  Canaan.  Geog- 
raphers have,  indeed,  given  us  what  thev  call  ''Maps 
of^the  Travels  of  the  Children  of  Israel,"  but  these 
have  usually  been  constructed  with  so  little  resem- 
blance to  the  actual  dimensions  and  real  feattu-es  of 
the  country,  to  the  necessities  of  a  multitude,  or  to 
probability,  that  they  have  more  perplexed  the  in- 
quiry than  if  it  had  been  left  entirely  unattempted. 
The  following  sketch  of  their  route  is  given  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  as  the  result  of  a  very  laborious  investigation : 
it  difl^ers  materially  from  that  assumed  by  many  re- 
spectable writers,  especially  as  to  the  return,  by  the 
way  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  reader  will  judge 
of  the  proofs  by  which  it  is  supported.  [The  hy- 
pothesis alluded  to  cannot  well  be  supported;  see 
the  additions  at  the  end  of  thbi  article.    K. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  a  few  prin- 
cipal stations  mentioned  in  the  history,  as  points,  if 
not  absolutely  yet  comparatively  certain ;  or  at  least 
of  suflicient  probability  to  be  considered  as  settled : 
Riich  are  Baal-zephon  or  Suez ;  Elim  ;  mcunt  Sinai ; 
Eloth  or  Ezion  Gaber.  These  places  being  admit- 
ted, we  may  safely  infer  the  station  mentioned  im 
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mediately  htforty  and  that  immediately  nfier^  each  of 
these.  This  will  contribute  greatly  to  ascertain  the 
general  track,  and  will  much  reduce  the  number  of 
stations  which  want  of  information  obliges  us  to 
leave  uncertain. 

In  Numb,  xxxiii.  we  have  a  register  of  the  stations 
where  the  people  encamped  for  any  considerable 
time :  we  identify  those  which,  in  the  following  hst, 
are  marked  with  small  capitals.  Those  marked  in 
italics^  we  cannot  determme.  Perhaps,  the  varia^- 
tions  among  the  names  which  appear  on  comparison 
might  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  camp  ex- 
tended to  places  which  had  dinerent  names,  and  that 
the  station  was  sometimes  referred  to  one  place, 
sometimes  to  the  other. 


Numbers. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

la 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Ramestes, 

SUCCOTH. 

Etham  . 


Baal-zefhon    .    . 

Marah      .... 

Elim. 

Bt  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  Wilderness 

OF  ZiN    .... 

Dophkah, 

Mush. 

Rephidih. 

WiLDERNESSOfSlNAI 

KxbrothHataavah 


Exodus. 


In  the  edge  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. 
By  the  Red  sea. 
Wilderness  of  Shur. 


Between  Elim  and  Sinai. 


HccuToth    .     .     .     • 

Riikmah, 

Rtmmon  poreZm 

Libnah. 

Rissah. 

Kehalathah. 

Mount  Shafher. 

Haradah. 

Makkdotk. 

Tahath. 

Tarah. 

Mithcah. 

Haahmonah, 

Moaeroth    .... 

Children  of  Jaakan 

HUl  Gidgad  .    .    . 

Jotbathah   .    .    . 

Ebronah. 
EzioN  Gaber. 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  or 

Kadesh. 
Mount  Hor. 
Zcdmonah, 
Punon, 
Oboth. 

Fje-abarim^  near  Moab. 
Dibon  Gad. 
Almon  Diblathaim. 
Mount  Abarim. 
By  Jordan,  opposite 

Jericho. 


SINAI  Mount. 

Quails  brought  from  the 

sea. 
At  Kadesh,  many  days. 
Abode  at  Hazeroth. 


Mosera,  Deut.  x.  6. 
Children  of  Jaakan,tre^o/*. 
Gudgadab,  Deut.  x.  7. 
Jotbath,  ib.  a  land  of  rivers 
of  waters. 


To  obtain  a  more  easy  conception  of  their  resuec- 
tive  situations  and  characters,  we  may  divide  tnese 
fltatioDS  into  four  pans.    (L)  The  journey  from  Egypt 


to  Sinai.  (II.)  Advance  fit)m  Sinai  to  Kadesh  Bar- 
nea,  in  Palestine.  (IIL)  Retreat  to  Ezion  Gaber, 
near  Sinai.  (IV. )  From  £zion  Gaber,  east  ward,  to  the 
passage  of  the  river  Jordan.  From  Egypt  to  Sioai 
we  are  certain  that  Moses  followed  the  castomary 
road  still  taken  by  caravans  of  pilgrims  as  far  as 
Suez  or  Baal-zephon ;  that,  from  Smai  to  Kadesh 
Bamea,  he  did  not  forsake  the  regular  tract ;  that,  in 
retreating  from  Kadesh  Bamea,  westward,  he  also 
took  much  the  same  course  as  is  now  taken  by  as- 
semblages of  people ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  passage 
from  Ezion  Gaber  to  the  east  of  Jordan  is  at  this 
time  in  use.  The  roads  thus  fixed  enable  us  to  de- 
termine some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  them ;  and 
these  will  mutually  confirm  each  other. 

1.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai, — Succoth,  we  have  al- 
ready considered,  as  being  fixed  at  Birket  el  Hadgi, 
the  usual  place  of  the  pugrims'  assembly ;  a  smoll 
distance  from  Cairo. 

The  true  situation  of  Baal-zephon  was  perhaps 
some  miles  more  northerly  tlian  its  present  represen- 
tative, Suez,  as  unquestionably  this  country  has  un- 
dergone considerable  chanffes  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  the  sea  is  daily  diminishing  about  it. 

Marah  is  with  great  probability  placed  in  the  val- 
ley of  Girondel,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  says:  "Coron- 
del,  I  presume,  made  the  southern  portion  of  the 
desert  of  Marah ;  from  whence  to  the  port  of  Tor,  the 
shore,  which  hitherto  was  low  and  sandy,  be^ns  now 
to  be  rocky  and  mountainous,  while  that  of  Egypt  is 
still  more  impracticable ;  and  neither  of  them  aflords 
any  convenient  place,  either  for  the  departure  or  the 
landing  of  a  multitude.  Moreover,  from  Corondel 
to  Tor,  the  channel  is  ten  or  twelve  leagues  broad; 
too  great  a  space,  certainly,  for  the  Israelites,  in  the 
manner  at  least  they  were  encumbered,  to  traverse  in 
one  night.  And  at  Tor,  the  Arabian  shore  beginsto 
wind  itself  (round  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  Ptol- 
emy's promontory  of  Paran)  towards  the  gulf  of 
Eloth ;  at  the  same  tune  the  Egyptian  shore  retires 
so  far  to  the  south-west,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived. The  Israelites,  therefore,  could  neither  have 
landed  nt  Corondel  nor  at  Tor,  according  to  the  con- 
jectures of  several  authors.  Over  against  Jibbel  At- 
tackah,  at  ten  miles'  distance,  is  the  desert,  as  it  b 
called,  of  Sdur,  the  same  with  Shur,  (Exod.  xv.  22j 
where  the  Israelites  landed,  after  they  had  paswd 
through  the  interjacent  gulf  of  the  Ked  sea.  In 
travelling  from  Sdur  towards  mount  Sinai,  we  come 
into  the  desert,  as  it  is  still  called,  of  Marah,  where 
the  Israelites  met  with  those  bitter  waters,  or  waters 
of  McarcJiy  Exod.  xv.  23.  And  as  these  circumstances 
did  not  happen  till  afler  they  had  wandered  thn* 
days  in  the  wilderness,  we  may  probably  fix  it  at 
Corondel,  where  there  is  a  small  rill  of  water,  which, 
unless  it  be  diluted  by  the  dews  and  rains,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  brackish.  Near  this  place  the  sea  forms 
itself  into  a  large  bay,  called  Berk  el  Corondel,  which 
is  remarkable  for  a  strong  current,  that  sets  i^*f» 
from  the  northward.  The  Arabe  preserve  a  trwh- 
tion,  that  a  numerous  host  was  formerly  drowned  at 
this  place ;  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  what  we  are 
informed  of  in  Exod.  xiv.30,  that  *the  Israelites  saw 
the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore.'  There  is 
nothing  furtlier  remarkable,  till  we  see  the  Is*?."^^' 
encamped  at  Elim,  (Exod.  xv.  27 ;  Numb,  xxxiu. 9) 
upon  the  nortliem  skuts  of  the  desert  of  Sin,  two 
leagues  from  Tor,  and  near  thirty  from  Corondel  1 
saw  no  more  than  nine  of  the  twelve  wells  that  sre 
mentioned  by  Moses,  the  other  three  beinj  filled  up 
by  those  drifb  of  sand,  which  are  common  m  Araw*- 
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Yet  this  loss  is  amply  made  up  by  the  great  increase 
of  the  peUm-trees,  the  'seventy'  Davinff  propagated 
themselves  into  more  than  two  thousand.  Under  the 
shade  of  these  trees  is  (Hammam  Mousa)  the  Bath  qf 
Moses  J  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tor  have  in  extraor- 
dinary esteem  and  veneration ;  acquainting  us,  that 
it  was  here  that  Moses  himself  and  his  particular 
household  were  encamped.  We  have  a  distinct 
view  of  mount  Sinai  from  Elim ;  the  Wilderness,  as 
it  is  still  called,  of  Sin,  lying  betwixt  us." 

These  extracts  determine  the  places  not  only  of 
Marah,  but  of  the  Desert  of  Shur  ;  the  Desert  or 
Marab  ;  the  promontory  of  Parah  ;  the  Wilder- 
ness OF  Sin;  and  of  Elim.  These,  therefore,  will 
not  detain  us. 

Mount  Sinai  is  thus  described  by  the  doctor :  ^  The 
summit  of  mount  Sinai  is  somewhat  conical,  and  not 
very  spacious,  where  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as 
Christians,  have  a  small  chapel  for  public  wor^ip. 
Here,  we  were  shown  the  place  where  Moses  fasted 
forty  daus^  (Exod.  xxiv.  18  ;  xxxiv.  28.)  where  he  re- 
ceived the  lawj  (Exod.  xxxL  18.)  where  he  hid  hxjn- 
sd/from  the  face  of  God^  (Exod.  xxxiii.  22.}  where 
his  hand  was  suppwtedhy Aaron  andHur^atthe  hatile 
wiihAmaUt,  (Exod.  xvii.  9, 12.)  besides  many  other 
stations  and  places  that  are  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Scriptures."    See  Sinai. 

Rephidimisbv  universal  consent  placed  south-west 
of  Sinai.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  following  information 
respecting  it:  "After  we  had  descended,  with  no 
amiul  difficulty,  down  the  western  side  of  this  moun- 
tain, we  came  into  the  other  plain  that  is  formed  by 
it,  which  is  Rephidim,  Exod.  xvii.  1.  Here  we  still 
see  that  extraordinary  antiquity,  the  rock  of  Meribah, 
(Exod.  xvii.  6.^  which  hath  continued  down  to  this 
day,  without  tne  least  injury  from  time  or  accidents. 
It  is  a  block  of  granite  marble,  about  six  yards  square, 
lying  tottering,  as  it  were,  and  loose  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley ;  and  seems  to  have  formerly  belonged  to 
mount  Sinai,  which  hangs,  in  a  variety  of  precipices, 
all  over  this  plain.  The  monks  show  us  several  other 
remarkable  places  round  about  this  mountain;  as 
where  Aaron^s  calf  was  molten,  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  (but 
the  head  only  is  represented,  and  that  very  rudely,) 
where  the  Israelites  danced  at  the  consecration  of  it, 
(Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  where  Korah  and  his  company 
were  swallowed  up,  (Numb.  xvi.d2.)and  where  Elias 
liid  himself  when  he  fled  from  Jezebel,  2  Kings  viii. 
9.  But  the  history  of  these  and  other  places  is  at- 
tended with  so  many  monkish  tales,  that  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  recite  them." 

2.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh  Borneo, — ^The  desert  of 
Paran  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Shaw :  **  From  mount 
Sinai,  the  Israelites  directed  their  marches  north- 
ward, towards  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  next  re- 
markable stations,  therefore,  were  in  the  desert  of 
Paran,  which  seems  not  to  have  commenced,  till  after 
tliey  departed  from  Hazeroth,  three  stations  from 
Sioai,  Numb.  xii.  16.  Now  as  tradition  hath  pre- 
served to  us  the  names  of  Shur,  Marah,  and  Sin,  so 
wp  have  also  that  of  Paran,  which  we  enter  at  about 
half  way  betwixt  Sinai  and  Corondel,  in  travelling 
through  the  midland  road,  along  the  defiles  of  what 
w^ere  probably  the  'Black  mountains'  of  Ptolemy. 
In  one  part  of  it,  ten  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Tor,  there  are  several  ruins,  particularly  of  a  Greek 
convent  (called  the  convent  of  Paran)  which  was  not 
lon^  ago  abandoned,  by  reason  of  the  continual  in- 
sults they  suffered  from  the  Arabs.  Here  likewise 
we  should  look  for  the  city  of  that  name,  though, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  its  situation,  as 


they  are  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  Tor,  a  small  man« 
time  village,  with  a  casde  hani  by  it,  should  rather 
be  the  place.  From  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  Moses 
sent  a  man  out  of  every  tribe,  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  (Numb.  xiii.  3.)  who  returned  to  him,  after 
forty  days,  unto  the  same  wilderness,  to  Kadesh 
Bamea,  Numb.  xiii.  26 ;  Deut.  i.  19 ;  ix.  23 ;  Josh, 
xiv.  7.  This  place,  which  in  Numb.  xiii.  3,  26 ;  and 
xxxiii.  36,  is  called  Tzin  Kadesh,  or  simply  Kadesh, 
was  eleven  days'  journey  from  mount  Horeb,  (Deut« 
i.  3.)  and,  being  ascribed  both  to  the  desert  of  Tzin 
and  Paran,  we  may  presume  that  it  lay  near  upon 
the  confines  of  them  both." 

To  this  we  add  the  testimony  of  Niebuhr:  **The 
Arabs  call  plains,  which  lie  somewhat  low,  Wadi,  or 
valleys,  because  water  remains  stagnant  in  them  after 
heavy  rains.  We  rested  under  a  palm-tree,  in  a 
place  called  Aijoun  Musa,  Moses's  Fountains.  These 
pretended  fountains,  are  five  holes  in  the  sand,  in  a 
well  of  very  indifferent  water,  that  becomes  turbid 
whenever  any  of  it  is  drawn.  As  the  holes  bear  the 
name  of  Moses,  the  Arabs  ascribe  them  to  the  Jewish 
lawgiver.  The  Arabs  set  up  our  tents  near  a  tree,  in 
the  valley  of  Faran,  and  left  us  to  amuse  ourselves 
there  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  while  they  went 
to  see  their  friends  in  gardens  of  date-trees,  scattered 
over  the  valley.  We  were  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  schiech's  camp,  which  consisted  of  nine  or  ten 
tents.  We  were  informed  that  the  ruins  of  an  an* 
cient  city  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  But, 
when  the  Arabs  found  us  curious  to  visit  it,  they  left 
us,  and  would  give  us  no  further  account  of  it.  The . 
famous  valley  of  Faran,  in  which  we  now  were,  has 
retained  its  name  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Moses, 
being  still  called  Wadi  Faran,  the  valley  of  Faran. 
Its  len^  is  equal  to  a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half, 
extendmg  from  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai  to  the  Arabic 
gulf.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  filled  with  water ;  and 
die  inhabitants  are  then  obliged  to  retire  up  the  bills ; 
it  was  dry,  however,  when  we  passed  tnrouffh  it 
That  part  of  it  which  we  saw  was  far  from  beine 
fertile ;  but  served  as  a  pasture  to  goats,  camels,  and 
asses.  The  other  part  is  said  to  be  very  fertile ;  and 
the  Arabs  told  us,  that,  in  the  districts  to  which  our 
Ghasirs  had  gone,  were  many  orcliards  of  date- 
trees  ;  which  produced  fruit  enough  to  sustain  some 
tliousands  of  people.  Fruit  must,  indeed,  be  very 
plenteous  there ;  for  the  Arabs  of  the  valley  bring 
every  year  to  Cairo  an  astonishing  quantity  of  dates, 
raisins,  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  all  of  excellent 
quality.  Some  Arabs,  who  came  to  see  us,  offered 
us  fresh  dates,  which  were  yellow,  but  scarcely  ripe. 
The  chief  of  our  schiech's  wives  (for  he  had  two) 
came  likewise  to  see  us,  and  presented  us  with  some 
eggs  and  a  chicken.  One  was  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance fix>m  where  our  tents  happened  to  be  pitched, 
in  order  to  roanaeo  a  garden  of  date-trees.  The 
other  was  our  neighbor,  and  superintended  the  tattle 
and  servants." 

These  remarks  were  made  in  going  to  mount  Si- 
nai :  the  following  were  made  on  his  return :  **  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  September,  we  descend- 
ed Jibbel  Musa,  and  passed  the  night  at  the  bottom 
of  that  cliffy  mountain,  at  the  opening  into  the  valley 
of  Faran.  Next  day,  after  advancing  three  miles 
through  the  vale,  we  halted  near  the  dwelling  of  our 
schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Said.  Our  Ghasirs  left  us 
again,  and  went  to  see  their  friends  in  the  gardens  of 
date-trees.  Our  Ghasirs  returned,  and  we  continued 
our  journey  on  the  20th  of  the  month.  On  the  day 
following  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  part  of 
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the  road  which  we  had  passed  by  night  when  trav- 
elling to  Jibbel  Miisa.  In  this  place,  neai*  a  defile, 
named  Omzer-ridg-lein,  I  found  some  inscriptions  in 
unknown  characters,  which  had  been  mentioned  to 
me  at  Cairo.  They  are  coarsely  engraven,  apparent- 
ly with  some  pointed  instrument  of  iron,  in  the  rock, 
without  order  or  regularity." 

The  reader  will  observe,  (1.)  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city.  (2,)  Ancient  inscriptions,  roughly  cut. 
As  the  sacred  history  marks  the  scenes  of  Kibroth 
Hataavah,  the  "  graves  of  lust,"  in  tlie  wilderness  of 
Paran,  there  is  a  possibility  that  here  or  hereabouts, 
was  the  place  of  those  events  which  gave  that  name 
to  this  station.  At  any  rate,  this  station  could  not  be 
far  from  the  sea,  as  the  quails  are  said  to  come  flying 
from  the  sea  to  it:  and  this  fixes  it  in  such  a  latitude 
as  is  parallel  to  some  part  of  the  sea,  if  such  be  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  passage.  But  i^  on  the  contrary, 
the  quails  were  flying  to  the  sea,  still  this  could  not 
be  far  off;  as  is  implied  in  such  a  reference. 

At  mount  Sinai,  when  intending  to  reach  Canaan, 
the  sacred  legislator  had  the  choice  of  three  ways. 
The  shortest  and  most  direct,  though  tending  a  little 
to  the  east,  may  be  called  for  distinction  ^e  the 
northern.  This,  says  Deut.  i.  i2,  was  eleven  days' 
journey,  that  is,  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  Barnea,  by 
mount  Seir,  direct.  This  was  occupied  by  enemies 
to  Israel.  The  second  road  was  the  western  ;  the 
same  as  they  had  taken  from  Egypt ;  and  this  they 
followed  till  they  reached  the  confines  of  their  ex- 
pected country.  But  here  they  were  repelled  by  the 
faint-hearted  reports  of  their  spies,  and  by  their  own 
folly  and  discontent.  The  third  road  from  mount 
Sinai  was  the  eastern,  this  tliey  took  at  last ;  and  by 
this  they  penetrated  into  Canaan,  in  a  direction  dif- 
ferent m>m  that  before  attempted,  but  which  probably 
Moses  had  in  view  when  he  asked  leave  of  £dom  to 
pass  through  his  territories.  It  appears  from  this 
that  Moses  judged  rightly  of  his  people  at  flrst,  that 
war  would  have  terrined  them ;  and  that  even  afler 
they  had  been  some  time  under  regulation,  their 
courage  was  very  moderate,  and  their  habits  of  sub- 
mission very  weak;  as  in  the  flrst  instance,  they 
would  not  fight,  in  the  second,  they  would  not  obey. 
But  after  this  capricious  generation  was  extinct,  bet- 
ter discipHne  produced  better  effects;  and  a  muti- 
nous spirit  no  longer  prevailing,  Joshua,  the  succes- 
sor of  Moses,  effected  his  purpose  on  the  east  of 
Canaan.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  change  of  the 
point  of  attack  changed  also  the  enemy  which  was 
to  be  attacked :  and  the  probability  is,  that  tlie  in- 
habitants east  of  Jordan  became  an  easy  prey  in  this 
instance,  as  the  descendants  of  these  very  Israelites 
were  in  afler-ages.  This  easiness  of  subjection  seems 
to  have  been  one  character  of  this  countrj'. 

We  have  no  traces  by  name  of  any  other  station  of 
the  Israelites  till  we  come  to  Libnah,  and  this  we 
presume  to  be  the  same  which  Joshua  smote,  (Josh. 
X.  29,  30.)  which  he  gave  to  the  priests  (xxi.  13.) 
which  revolted,  (2  Kings  viii.  22.)  and  against  which 
the  king  of  Assyria  fought ;  (xix.  8.)  from  all  which 
texts  it  appears  to  be  extremely  south  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Judah ;  or  extremely  north  in  those  of  Edom. 
It  was  probably  west  of  mount  I  lor;  and  afler  the 
repulse  of  Israel  by  the  Canaanites,  that  Moses  de- 
sired the  permission  of  Edom  to  pass  through  his 
territories,  in  order  to  attack  Canunn  on  the  east. 
This  Edom  refused  ;  and  Israel  >vns  in  no  condition 
to  enforce  the  request,  but  was  ohligrd  to  return 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  on  the  west;  and  to 
travel  round  tlie  whole  country  of  Edom  by  the 


south,  in  order  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  riTcr 
Jordan. 

3.  Retreat  from  Lihnah  to  Ezion  Gofcer.-— In  oppo- 
sition to  other  writers,  Mr.  Taylor  considers  the 
present  El-Aris)i  as  Rissah,  the  next  station ;  because 
it  is  at  no  great  distance  west  from  Libnah,  and  be- 
cause it  yields  tljat  necessary  article  water.    It  is  on 
the  road  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  is  properly  tlie 
last  station  in  Syria.     It  agrees  perfectly  with  the  di- 
rection :  (Numb.  xiv.  25.)  "  Get  you  into  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea."     Sandys  snys, 
"Arissa  is  a  small   castle,  environed  with  a  lew 
houses ;  the  garrison  consisting  of  100  soldiers.  Tliis 
place  is  something  better  than  desert,  and  Wess^ed 
with  good  water. — ^The  territory  of  Gaza  bopii!«  ai 
Arissa."  Thevenot  says,  "  Riche  (or  Rishe)  is  a  village 
not  far  distant  from  the  sea ;  it  hath  a  castle  well 
built  of  little  rock  stones,  as  all  the  houses  are.  They 
have  so  niany  lovely  ancient  marble  pillars  at  Riche, 
that  tlicir  coffee-houses  and  wells  are  made  of  ihein, 
and  so  are  their  burying-places  fiUl."   He  had  a  storm 
of  rain  here,  which  lasted  tliirty  hours.    Volncy  savf, 
quitting  Syria,  "El-Arish  is  the  last  place  when- 
water  which  can  be  drank  is  found. — It  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  league  from  the  sea,  in  a  sandy  countr)*,  as 
is  all  that  coast."    As  these  travellers  entered  Syria 
from  Egypt,  their  testimony  is  less  appropriate  than 
that  of  Sir.  Morier,  who  entered  Egypt  from  Syria, 
and  who  accompanied  the  Turkish  army.    He  thus 
describes  this  station  in  his  Journal  of  the  Mwrli  of 
the  Turkish  Army  through  the  Desert  between  Syria 
and  Egypt.    "  Feb.  5.  The  army  began  its  marcb  to- 
wards Cati^h  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  at 
three  hours'  distance  from  £1-Arish.     An  hours 
march  is  calculated  at  two  miles  and  a  half,  which  is 
about  the  rate  that  a  camel  travels  at.    Feb.  6.  A 
march  of  six  hours :  halted  in  the  afternoon.    Feb. 
7.  A  march  of  nine  hours.     Feb.  8.   Encamped  at 
Catieh :  the  French  evacuated  tliis  place  yesterday. 
The  road  from  El-Arish  to  Catieh  lies  through  the 
most  inhospitable  part  of  the  desert  which  separates 
Syria  from  Egypt.    The  sand  that  covers  it  is  fine, 
and  so  white  that  the  eyes  suffer  much  from  the 
strong  glare  produced  by  the  reverberation  of  the 
stmbeams ;  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  the 
disorder  of  the  eyes  in  that  country  to  this  cbv.sc. 
combined  with  the  irritation  occasioned  hy  the  ni- 
trous particles  contained  in  the  sand,  of  which  rloiin^ 
are  constantly  blown  about  by  the  least  wind.  ^  l-''^ 
that  is  not  the  only  suffering  which  the  travdlcr  in 
those  regions  has  to  go  through.     The  thirst,  ona- 
sioned  by  tlie  excessive  heat,  increases  by  the  nlhiniii' 
but  false  hope  of  soon  quenching  it ;  for  the  flat  ^''.^*- 
facc  of  the  desert  gives  to  the  horizon  an  appearannj 
which  the  stranger  mistakes  for  water ;  and,  wljih*  he 
is  all  anxiety  to  arrive  at  it,  it  recedes  as  a  new  hori- 
zon discovers  itself.     The  optical   deception  is  ^ 
strong,  that  the  shadow  of  any  object  on  the  hori/on 
is  apparently  reflected  as  in  water.  [Coroi»re  Jobvi. 
19,  20 ;  Isaiah  xxxv.  7.]     At  the  first  halt  after  leav- 
ing El-Arish,  the  water  was  palatable ;  after  that,  it 
can  only  Im;  so  to  those  who  experience  all  the  tor- 
ments of  thirst;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  drink  mnrh 
of  it,  as  it  occasions  dysenteries.    It  is  ob6en'cd,u»at 
wherever  date-trees  grow,  there  the  water  is  Fwofif^n 
and  it  is  invariably  found  by  digging  to  the  depth  o\ 
five  or  six  feet  in  the  sand.    A  |Mirty  was  p(  neraily 
5tMit  before  the  army,  to  dig  wells  where  il  ^vas  to 
cncnnip.     The  impatience  of  the  troops  to  «ii>'} 
their  thirst   was  often   productive  of  very  penoiH 
quarrels.     The  native  Arabs  that  cross  this  df ^1  m 
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all  directions,  carry  their  water  with  them  in  skins ; 
but  tiiat  resource  would  be  attended  with  too  many 
difficulties  for  the  supply  of  a  large  army:  a  great 
number  of  camels  would  be  necessary  to  carry  water 
only  for  a  day's  consumption.*^ 

The  reader  will  observe  that  at  about  seven  miles 
distance  from  El-Arish  tlie  Turkish  army  encamped ; 
and  that  here  only  the  water  is  palatable.  The  He- 
brew word  KthauUhah  signifies  *Uhe  place  of  assem- 
l)iing:"  now  El-Arish  itself  is  at  present  actually  the 
place  of  assembling,  for  a  numerous  body  of  people 
win  oh  intends  passing  into  Esypt ;  as  it  was  of  the 
Turkish  army  whicn  Mr.  Morier  accompanied. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  ancient  time 
the  wells  at  one  stage  nearer  to  Egypt  were  the  sta- 
tion for  that  purpose  ;  as  there  evidently  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  Rissah  and  Kehalathah,  though  we 
cannot  ascertain  the  distance  between  them.  It  is, 
however,  clear,  that  where  the  Turkish  army  en- 
camped, the  Israelites  might  encamp ;  and  it  is  in- 
different whether  this  station  were  a  few  miles  more 
or  less  in  advance,  as  the  course  of  the  journey  lies 
the  same  way. 

If  we  follow  this  track,  the  next  station  of  the 
Israelites  is  mount  Shapher,  or  Sephir,  another  pro- 
nunciation of  Sepher.  Sepher  appears  to  have  been 
the  ancient  name  of  this  mount,  which  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea ;  and  on  which  was  afterwards 
built  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Cassius  of  the 
Greeks,  the  ruling  deity  of  the  illustrious  mountain  ; 
which  is  the  same  deity  as  was  worshipped  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Sephers,  or  Sepharvaim ;  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31.][ — ^Adrammelech,  "  the  Ring  of  splendors," 
or  the  "  illustrious  king."  "  Cati^h,"  says  Thevenot, 
"  is  a  village  where  there  is  a  well  of  water,  unpleas- 
ant for  drinking ;  but  two  miles  off  is  a  well  whose 
water  is  good  f3ler  it  hath  stood  a  little :  at  Cati^h 
we  ate  fresh  fish  half  as  long  as  one's  arm,  as  broad 
and  thick  as  caip,  and  of  as  good  a  relish ;  they  did 
not  cost  us  five  farthings  apiece."  ''Mount  Cassius, 
or  Catjeh,  is  a  huge  mole  of  sand,  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  sepulchre  of  Pompey," 
says  Sandys.  It  is  probably  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  Catjeh,  in  Cant  iv.  %  so  that,  if  this  conjec- 
ture be  just,  its  name  had  been  changed  during  the 
interval  from  Moses  to  Solomon. 

In  further  pursuing  this  route,  the  next  station  is 
Haradah,  to  which  no  resemblance  is  found  among 
the  names  marked  in  the  maps,  except  Haras,  which 
is  the  next  village  to  Cati^h ;  but  this  is  too  slight  a 
circumstance  to  determine  our  judgment. 

There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  the  present 
''fountains  of  Mousa,"  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
Red  sea,  eastward,  are  the  Mosera,  or  Moseroth, 
of  Holy  Writ :  for,  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
having  been  used  by  Moses,  immediately  afler  the 
iKu«sn,^e  of  the  Red  sea,  is  improbable,  to  say  the 
lefLSi  ;  as  the  sacred  text  assures  us,  the  people  "jour- 
neyed tlirce  days  into  the  wilderness,  and  found  no 
watfT,  till  they  came  to  Marah,"  Exod.  xv.  22.  Now, 
this  was  not  the  fact,  if  at  that  time  Moses  used 
the  wells  of  Mousa ;  as  these  are  but  a  few  hours 
from  the  place  of  his  passage.  But  if  they  were  the 
Moseroth  of  this  place,  then,  as  tliey  were  used  by 
Moses  on  this  occasion,  by  a  very  easy  corruption 
thf^y  are  now  called  Ain  el  Mousa,  instead  of  Ain  el 
MoujBpra.  This  Mosera,  if  we  take  it  either  as  the 
well  Nahd,  or  Ain  el  Mousa,  is  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Suez.  Niebuhr  says  of  Suez,  "  The  m- 
babitants  of  this  town  draw  their  principal  commod- 
ities from  Egypt,  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  jour- 


ney ;  or  from  mount  Sinai,  distant  five  or  six  days* 
journey  ;  or  from  Gaza,  distant  seven  or  eight  dayi^ 
journey." — ^This  implies  that  there  is  a  direct  road  to 
Gaza ;  and  if  we  reckon  the  stations  from  El-Arish, 
that  is,  Rissah,  to  Moserah,  we  find  them  to  be  eight 
or  nine,  which  agrees  with  the  distance  to  Gaza  well 
enough.  Or,  if  we  reckon  forward  to  mount  Sinai, 
we  find  four  or  five  stations,  wliich  also  agrees  with 
the  distance  given  by  Niebuhr ;  so  that  hereabouts 
we  may  probably  place  Moseroth  (in  the  plural) 
without  much  risk  of  error.  This,  however,  depends 
on  the  supposed  difference  of  the  face  of  the  country 
between  its  ancient  and  its  modern  state. 

We  are  now  in  the  regular  track  of  the  Caravans 
to  Mecca,  and  may  presume  to  determine  the  ancient 
stations  by  those  in  present  use.  The  wells  of  the 
children  of  Jaakan,  however,  we  cannot  determine, 
as  no  wells  are  marked,  in  this  course,  afler  the  well 
Naba,  till  we  come  to  Calaat  el  Nahal,  "  the  castle  at 
the  river,"  which  appears  to  stand  on  a  stream, 
marked  by  D'Anville  "  torrent  that  has  water,"  in 
which  it  agrees  with  the  description  of  Jotbathah,  as 
a  "  land  of  rivers  or  streams." 

As  the  phrase  Beni  Jaakan  is  precisely  according 
to  the  present  phraseology  of  the  Arabs,  it  must  not 
be  passed  in  silence.  The  Arabs  are  all  of  some 
tribe;  and  this  they  express  by  saying  they  are 
"sons — heni — of  such  an  one;''  and  the  Beeroth 
Beni  Jaakan,  ought  therefore  most  certainly  to  have 
been  rendered  "  the  wells  of  Beni  Jaakan,"  meaning, 
the  wells  belonging  to  the  tribe  so  called.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  paid  for  the  use  of 
these  wells,  as  the  Mecca  caravan  now  does. 

The  stages  adopted  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims  are  thus 
marked  in  Dr.  Shaw's  hst : 

Adjeroud  hitUr  water  near  Etham. 

Rastywatter       no  water 

Tear  wahad       no  water 

Ccdlah  Nahar     good  water  Jotbathah. 

Ally  no  water  Ebronah. 

Callah  Accaba  good  water  near  Ezioir  Gabeiu 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Elath  of  Scripture  is 
that  Eloth  which  gave,  and  still  gives,  name  to  a  gulf 
of  the  Red  sea ;  nor  that  Ezion  Gaber,  which  is  al- 
ways mentioned  with  Eloth,  was  nearly,  or  altogeth- 
er, adjacent  to  it.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Ezion 
Gaber  is  the  port  intenaed  by  Dr.  Shaw  under  the 
name  of  Meenah  el  Dsahab,  "tlie  port  of  gold,"  de- 
rived from  the  gold  imported  here  by  Solomon ;  but 
the  doctor's  account  of  its  situation  is  extremely  im- 
perfect, and  his  position  for  it  seems  rather  to  be 
assumed  by  conjecture,  tlian  determined  from  valid 
information.  Mr.  Taylor,  therefore,  places  it  near  to 
Eloth ;  presuming,  that  neither  of  them  stood  pre- 
cisely at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  that  being  of  course  too 
shoal  and  sandy  for  the  building  and  fitting  of  large 
and  stout  ships ;  but  rather  at  some  small  distance 
from  it ;  one  on  one  side  of  the  gulf,  the  other  on  the 
other  side,  perhaps ;  or,  both  might  be  on  the  same 
side,  though  not  close  together.  Having  thus  fixed 
Ezion  Gaber,  we  must  seek  Ebrona  backwards,  at 
the  distance  of  one  station  from  it,  that  is,  towards 
Cati^h ;  it  must  therefore  either  be  at  Sat  el  Acaba, 
where  is  good  water ;  or  at  Abiar  Alaina ;  but  the 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  the  best  situated  for  the 
station  of  a  numerous  caravan. 

Jotbathah  is  described  as  "a  land  of  brooks  of 
water  ; "  with  this  description  there  is  only  one  place, 
at  the  distance  of  two  stations  from  Eloth,  which  can 
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posriblv  acree.  There  is  marked  ''a  torrent  of 
water,'^  and  here  is  marked  good  wo/er,  on  the  author- 
ity  of  Dr.  Shaw.  It  will  be  observed  that  Jotbatbah, 
Ebrona,  and  Eloth,  are  precisely  in  the  road  now 
taken  l^  the  caravans  going  to  Mecca,  and  are  sta- 
tions of  those  caravans  in  their  journey.  This  shows 
clearly  that  the  same  considerations  influenced  the 
Hebrew  conductor  formerly,  as  influence  the  caravan 
bashaws  of  the  present  day.  It  leads  us  also  to  unite 
the  line  of  march  from  Cati^h,  and  to  seek  the  in- 
tervening stations  in  various  parts  of  that  line,  though 
we  cannot  identify  the  places. 

4.  Drom  Ezion  Gciber,  eastward^  to  the  Jordan, — In 
advancing  from  the  station  of  Ezion  Gaber,  the  next 
)>lace  named  is  the  Wilderness  of  Zin.  We  cannot 
suppose,  the  progress  of  the  IsraeUtes  haviug  lately 
been  wholly  easterly,  that  they  are  now  directed  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  to  take  a  westerly  course  for 
Canaan :  they  must  therefore  take  a  nortli-easterly 
course,  till  they  arrive  at  tlie  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  sea,  and  enter  the  country  of  Moab.  That  this 
very  path,  or  one  not  far  distant  from  it,  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  pilgrims  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  is 
certain ;  but,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  arrange,  or 
describe,  because  rarely,  if  ever,  taken  by  European 
travellers,  Mr.  Taylor  endeavors  to  compensate  this 
deficiency  by  other  testimony. 

Ishmael  Abulfeda,  sultan  of  Hamah,  describing  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia,  quotes  Ibn  Haukal,  who  savs, 
**  From  Ailah  (Eloth)  to  Harah  are  three  stations  [of 
the  caravan ;]  from  Harah  to  Balaka  (Balca)  three 
stations ;  from  Balaka  to  Masharik  Houvran,  six  sta- 
tions ;  from  Masharik  Houvran  to  Masharik  Goutah, 
where  the  gardens  of  Damascus  are,  three  stadons." 
This  agrees  with  the  Mosaic  history,  which  says, 
from  ne€w  Ezion  Gaber  to  Kadesh  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Zin,  one  station ;  from  Kadesh  to  mount  Hor, 
marked  bv  the  Harah  of  Ibn  Haukal,  (possibly  a  res- 
idence of  some  kind  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
mountain,)  a  second  station.  The  third  is  Zalmonah ; 
then  Punon,  Oboth,  and  Ije  Abarim,  near  Moab; 
which  answer  to  the  three  stations  from  Harah  to 
Balaka,  of  the  Arab  writer.  That  this  is  the  track  of 
the  caravan,  appears  also  from  Volney,  who  says, 
'*  Damascus  is  the  rendezvous  for  all  pilgrims  from 
the  north  of  Asia.  Their  number  every  year 
amounts  to  from  30,000  to  50,000 — ^this  vast  multi- 
tude set  out  confusedly  on  their  march,  and  travelling 
by  the  confines  of  the  desert,  arrive  in  forty  days  at 
Mecca.  As  this  caravan  traverses  the  country  of 
several  independent  Arab  tribes,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  treaties  with  them.  In  general,  tlie  preference 
is  given  to  the  tiibe  of  Sardia,  which  encamps  to  the 
south  of  Damascus,  along  the  Hauran.  South  of 
Damascus  are  the  immense  plains  of  the  Hauran. 
The  pilgrims  of  Mecca,  who  traverse  them  for  five 
or  six  days'  journey,  assure  us  they  find  at  every  step 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  habitations.  The  soil  is  a 
fine  mould  without  stones,  and  almost  without  even 
the  smallest  pebble.  What  is  said  of  its  actual  fer- 
tiUty,  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  idea  given  of  it 
in  the  Hebrew  writings.  Wherever  wheat  is  sown, 
if  the  rains  do  not  fail,  it  repays  the  cultivator  with 
profusion,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man.  The 
pilgrims  assert  also,  that  the  inhabitants  are  stronger 
ana  taller  than  the  rest  of  the  Syrians."  This  is  tur- 
ther  proved  from  an  extract  inserted  farther  on ;  and 
leaves  no  doubt  but  the  present  track  of  the  caravan 
18  east  of  the  Jordan ;  tne  same  as  Moses  took  in 
former  ages.    Compare  p.  415  below. 

The  geneFBl  result  of  what  has  been  said  \»,  Firsts 


That  Moses  led  his  people  to  mount  Sinai,  for  the 
purpose  of  solenmly  engaging  them  in  devotioii,aDd 
consecration  to  the  Deity  who  had  appeared  to  him 
there,  (Exod.  chap,  iii.)  and  had  given  him  this  venr 
solemnity  as  a  sign  of  further  favors,  verse  12. 
Secondly,  That  having  accomplished  the  sacred  trans- 
actions at  Sinai,  he  led  them  northwards,  until  they 
came  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  land  prom- 
ised to  the  patriarchs.  This  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  a  pretty  rapid  march  from  Kibroth 
Hataavah  to  Kadesh  Bmnea,  principally  afler  the 
departure  of  the  spies.  Now,  Kadesh  Bomea  must 
have  been  some  way,  at  least,  in  the  rear  of  Hormab ; 
for,  as  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  pursued  the 
discomfited  Israelites  to  that  town,  they  would  nat- 
urally relinquish  the  pursuit  as  they  approached  the 
camp  of  Israel.  The  fugitives  also  would  unques- 
tionably fiy  toward  the  grand  encampment  of  that 
nation  to  which  they  were  attached.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  this  battle  was  not  out  of  the  district  of  the 
Amalekites,  since  these  were  engaged  in  it ;  nor  bo 
far  from  Canaan,  but  that  a  detachment  of  Canaan- 
ites sent  to  watch  the  motions  of  Israel,  contributed 
to  the  victory. 

After  the  events  at  Kadesh,  the  people  are  ordered 
to  turn  and  get  them  (again)  by  the  torn/  (the  common 
road)  of  the  wilderness  &^  the  Red  #ea— that  is,  into  the 
districts  they  had  formerly  quitted ;  as  appears  by 
their  passing  mount  Sinai,  in  their  route  to  Ezion 
Gaber. 

By  mvading  Canaan  on  the  east,  afler  many  yean, 
and  crossinff  Jordan  for  that  pur|>o0e,  not  onlj  an 
entirely  difterent  people  was  attacked  now,  fipom 
what  had  been  attempted  formerly,  but  {!,)  The  m- 
habitants  east  of  Jordan  not  bein^  succored  bv  those 
on  the  west,  their  subjection  was  mevitable.  (».)  The 
passage  of  the  Jordan  cut  oflT  the  southern  part  of 
Canaan  from  the  northern  part;  and  being  thus  di- 
vided, each  division  opposed  less  resistance,  ^^^ 
could  not  act  in  concert ;  and  more  force  could  be 
employed  against  each,  under  their  entire  uncertain- 
ty of  what  district  would  be  next  invaded. 

The  general  character  of  the  desert,  the  e^  w 
which  was  journeyed  roun^  is  thus  described  by 
Volney.  The  road  in  which  the  people  of  Gaza 
meet  tlie  caravans  of  Damascus,  is  the  some,  no 
doubt,  as  that  which  Israel  took  fit>m  Akabe,^or 
Ezion  Gaber,  to  the  country  of  Moab.— He  says,  A 
branch  of  commerce  advantageous  to  die  people  oi 
Gaza,  is  furnished  by  the  caravans  which  pass  and 
repass  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  provisions 
they  are  obUged  to  take  for  their  four  days' iouroey 
in  the  desert  produce  a  considerable  demand  for  their 
flour,  oils,  dates,  and  other  necessaries.  Sometimes 
they  correspond  with  Suez,  on  the  arrival  or  depar- 
ture of  the  Djedda  fleet,  as  they  are  able  to  reacfl 
that  place  in  ten  long  days'  journey.  They  fit  ou^ 
likewise,  every  year,  a  great  caravan,  which  go^*^ 
meet  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  conveys  to  them  in« 
convoy,  or  Djerda,  of  Palestine,  and  supplies  of  ^' 
rious  kinds,  with  diflTerent  refreshments.  They  niert 
them  at  Maon,  four  days'  journey  to  the  south-*"* 
of  Gaza,  and  one  day's  journey  to  the  north  o» 
Akaba,  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  They  atao  ^^ 
chase  the  plunder  of  the  Bedouins ;  an  article  wbicn 
would  be  a  Peru  to  them,  were  these  accidents  mow 
frequent  In  the  desert  by  the  east,  we  ra«?J^^ 
strips  of  arable  land,  as  far  as  the  road  to  Mecca- 
These  are  litde  valleys,  where  a  few  peasants  baw 
been  tempted  to  settle,  by  the  waters,  which  coueci 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  rmina,  and  by  somi  wei* 
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They  cultivate  palm-trees,  and  doun,  under  the  pro- 
tection;  or  rather  exposed  to  the  rapine,  of  the  Arabs. 
These  peasants,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
are  half  savages,  and  more  ignorant  and  wretched 
than  the  Bedouins  thauosehres.    Incapable  of  leav- 
ing the  soil  they  cultivate,  they  live  in  perpetual 
dread  of  losing  the  fruit  of  their  labors.    No  sooner 
have  they  gat£»red  in  their  harvest,  than  they  hasten 
to  secrete  it  in  private  places,  and  retire  among  the 
rocks  which  border  on  the  Dead  sea.  • . .  We  cannot 
be  surprised  at  these  traces  of  ancient  population, 
when  we  recollect  that  this  was  the  country  of  the 
Nabatheans,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Arabs ;  and  of 
the  Idu  means,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  <^ 
Jerusalem,  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Jews ;  as 
appears  from  Josephus,  who  informs  us,  that  on  the 
first  rumor  of  the  march  of  Titus  against  Jerusalem, 
thirty  thousand  Idumeans  instantly  assembled,  and 
threw  themselves  into  that  city  for  its  defence.    It 
appears  that,  besides  the  advantage  of  being  under  a 
tolerably  good  government,  these  districts  enioyed  a 
considerable  share  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and 
India,  which  increased  their  industry  and  population. 
We  know  that,  as  ikr  back  as  the  time  or  Solomon, 
the  cities  of  Atsioum-Gaber  (Ezion-Gaber|and  Ailah 
(Eloth^  were  highly  frec|uented  marts.    Tnese  towns 
were  situated  on  the  adiaeent  gulf  of  the  Red  sea, 
where  we  rtiil  find  the  latter  yet  retaining  its  name. 
This  desert,  which  is  the  boundarv  of  Syria  to  the 
south,  extends  itself  in  the  form  or  a  peninsula  be- 
tween the  two  gulfii  of  the  Red  sea ;  that  of  Suez  to 
the  west,  and  that  of  El-Akaba  to  the  east     Its 
breadth  is  ordinarily  thirty  leagues,  and  its  length 
seventy.    This  great  space  is  iQmost  entirely  filled 
by  bairen  mountains,  which  join  those  of  Syria  on 
the  north,  and,  like  them,  consist  wholly  of  calcareous 
stone ;  but  as  we  advance  to  the  southward,  they  be- 
come granitic,  and  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  only  enor- 
mous masses  of  that  stone.     Hence  it  was  the 
ancients  called  this  country  Arabia  Petrea.     The 
soil  in  general  is  a  dry  ffiavel,  producing  nothing  but 
thorny  acacias,  tamansKs,  ^n^  and  a  row  scattered 
shrubs.    Sprinf^B  are  very  rare,  and  the  few  we  meet 
with  are  sometunes  sulphureous  and  thermal,  as  at 
Hammam-Faraoun ;  at  others,  brackish  and  disagree- 
able, as  at  El-Naba.  opposite  Suez ;  this  saline  quid- 
ity  previuls  throughout  the  country,  and  there  are 
mines  of  fossil  salt  in  the  northern  parts.    In  some 
of  the  Talleys,  however,  the  soil,  becoming  better,  as 
it  is  formed  of  the  earth  washed  from  the  rocks,  is 
cultivable,  after  the  winter  rains,  and  may  almost  be 
styled   fertile.    Such  is  the  vale  of  Djirandel,  in 
which  there  are  even  groves  of  trees.    Such  also  is 
the  yaJe  of  Faran,  where  the  Bedouins  say  there  are 
niins ;  which  can  be  no  other  than  those  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  that  name.    In  former  times,  every  ad- 
vantage was  made  of  this  country  that  could  be 
obtained  from  it ;  but  at  present,  abandoned  to  na- 
ture, or  nuher  to  barbarism,  it  produces  nothing  but 
wild  herbs.    Yet,  with  such  scanty  provision,  this 
desert  subsists  three  tribes  of  Bedouins,  consisting  of 
about  five  or  six  thousand  Arabs,  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous parts.'*    (Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  341.) 

AUDITIONS   BT  THV  AMXEICAlf  EDITOR. 

[There  are  some  things  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments ^NrhJch  require  remark,  before  we  proceed  to 
give  the  grounds  of  a  difibrent  view  in  respect  to  the 
joameyings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  especiallvafbBr 
leaving  mount  Sinai.    For  the  sites  of^  Marah  and 
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Elim,  which  seem  to  be  incorrectly  given  abota^see 
the  remarks  below,  on  p.  410,  411.  • 

What  is  said  above  of^Rephidtm,  and  of  the  rock  of 
Meribah,  depends  solely  on  the  legends  of  the  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  mount  Sinai;  and  therefore 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  But  in  respect  to  the  wil- 
derness of  p€tnmy  it  seems  hardly  prooable  that  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Wady  of  Feiran  or  Faran,  fas 
is  supposed  above^)  a  large  valley  extendins  from  the 
vicinity  of  mount  Sinai  north-west  to  the  gulf  of  Suez. 
From  Paran  the  spies  were  sent  out  to  survey  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  (Num.  xiii.  3.)  and  they  returned 
again  ^'to  die  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh ;"  which 
evidently  implies  that  the  desert  of  Paran  was  adja- 
cent to  Kadesh  Barnea.  Burckhardt  therefore  justly 
remarks,  (p.  618.)  that  **  Paran  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  desert  west  of  Wadv  Mousa,  and  the  tomb  of 
Aaron,  which  is  shown  there ;"  i.  e.  adjacent  to  Pal- 
estine on  the  south.  Besides,  in  removing  from 
Sinai,  the  Israelites  went  first  three  days'  journey, 
and  then  removed  again  twice,  before  they  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  (Num.  x.  d3;xii.  16.)— 
which  docs  not  at  all  accord  with  the  above  hypoth- 
esis respecting  Wady  Feiran. 

In  respect  to  the  three  routes  above  suggested, 
ih>m  Sinai  to  Canaan,  thev  rest  upon  conjecture ;  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  IsraeUtes  rtiumed 
fifom  Sinai  over  any  portion  of  the  routs  they  had 
travelled  in  reaching  it ;  thev  ^pear  rather  to  have 
taken  a  direct  course  towards  Kadesh  Bamea,  as  in- 
deed is  stated  in  Deut.  i.  19.  The  Lilmah  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  90,  appears  to  have  been  a  station 
somewhere  near  this  ^--that  it  was  the  Libnah  which 
Joshua  afterwards  smote,  (Josh.  x.  29, 90.)  as  is  above 
sup])osed,  is  not  only  not  supported  by  any  evidence, 
hut  would  seem  to  be  impossible ;  for  this  Libnah  is 
evidently  spoken  of  as  near  Makkedah,  and  is  so 
marked  in  all  maps,  and  was  therefore  ntuated  in  the 

Slun  of  Judah,  a  short  distance  south-west  from 
erusalem. 

The  command  of  Jehovah  was,  *<Tum  you,  and 
get  you  into  the  wilderness  bv  the  way  of  the  Red 
sea,''  Num.  xiv.  35;  and  he  abo  said  to  the  Israel- 
ites, "  Your  carcasses  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness ;  and 
your  children  shall  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty 
years ;"  xiv.  33.  Does  this  look  like  a  command  to 
turn  by  the  way  of  the  MediUrranean  sei^  as  is  sug- 
gested above  ?  Had  the  Israelites  come  in  sight  of 
me  Mediterranean,  or  even  approached  it,  can  we 
suppose  this  fact  would  not  have  been  mention- 
ed by  the  sacred  historian  ?  Or  that,  had  they  re- 
turned to  die  western  head  of  the  Red  sea,  the  verv 
place  where  thev  had  miraculously  passed  through 
it,  this  too  would  have  been  passed  over  without  any 
notice  ?  How  dififorent  fipom  this  is  the  representa- 
tion of  Moses,  in  Deut  ii.  1 ;  **Then  we  turned  (from 
Kadesh  Barnea,)  and  took  our  journey  into  the  wil- 
derness by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  as  the  Lord 
spake  unto  me ;  ana  toe  compaaaed  motml  Seir  manjf 
JtnfB ;  1.  e.  the  diirty-eigfat  years  of  wandering  in  the 
desert  (verse  14)  were  spent  in  traversing  the  eatiem 
part  of  it,  adjacent  to  the  Ohor  and  mount  Seir ;  and  not 
in  traverring  the  western  part  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Suez.  Hence,  the  supposition  above  made, 
that  the  smtion  Moaera  is  the  present  ^fountains  of 
Moses,"  nearly  opposite  Suez,  falls  to  the  ground. 
See  under  AAaoif. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  present  the  visw  whieh 
we  have  taken  of  tne  joume^ings  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  deserts,  after  havmg  paved  through  the 
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Red  8ta  near  Suez,  as  we  suppose.  Indeed,  this 
point  would  seem  now  to  be  very  clearly  established, 
after  the  researches  of  Niebuhr,  with  whose  opinion 
Burckhardt  coincides,  and  the  discussion  of  the  top- 
ic by  Prof.  Stuart  in  his  Course  of  Hebrew  Study, 
above  referred  to. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea  to  mount  Sinai, 
the  stations  of  the  Israelites  mentioned  between  the 
passage  of  the  Red  sea  and  Sinai,  are,  (l.j  Marah, 
after  a  march  of  three  days  through  the  wilderness 
of  Shur.  Here  the  water  was  bitter,  and  the  Lord 
showed  Moses  a  tree,  which  when  he  had  cast  into 
the  waters,  they  were  made  sweet,  Ex.  xv.  22,  seq. 
[2.)  Elim,  with  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  seventy 
palm  trees,  Ex.  xv.  27.— (3.)  Encampment  by  the 
sea-shore.  Num.  xxxiii.  10.— (4.|  The  wilderness  of 
Sin,  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  wnere  manna  was  first 
given,  Ex.  xvi.  1.— (5.)  Dophkah. — (6.)  Alush. — 
(7.]  Rephidim,  called  also  Massah  and  M eribah,  Ex. 
xvii.  1 — 7, — (8.)  Sinai.  Among  these,  of  Repludim 
it  can  only  be  said,  that  it  was  near  Sinai,  probably 
on  the  west  or  north-west  of  that  mountain ;  in 
which  direction  the  IsraeUtes  must  have  approached 
SmaL  Dophkah  and  Alush  are  not  mentioned  in 
Exodus,  and  nothing  more  can  be  known  about 
them.  The  other  stations  it  will  t>e  less  difficult  to 
trace.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  Burckhardt 
as  our  guide,  who  travelled  over  the  same  route  in 
the  year  1816.  As  the  whole  subiect  is  interestinff, 
our  extracts  will  be  copious.  (See  Burckhardt^s 
Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  470,  seq.) 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Burckhardt  left  Suez.  <<  The 
tide  was  then  at  flood,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  whole  creek  north  of  the  town,  which 
at  low  water  can  be  forded.  [Here  we  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  crossed.]  In  winter  time,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  rainy  season,  this  circuit  is  ren- 
dered still  greater,  because  the  low  grounds  to  the 
northward  of  the  creek  are  then  inundated,  and  be- 
come so  swampy,  that  the  camels  cannot  pass  them. 
We  rode  one  hour  and  three  quarters  In  a  straight 
line  northwards,  after  passing,  close  by  the  town,  sev- 
eral mounds  of  rubbish,  which  afford  no  object  of 
curiosity  except  a  few  larco  stones,  supposed  to  be 
the  ruins  of  Clysma  or  Arainoe.  We  then  turned 
eastwards,  just  at  the  point  where  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  canal  are  very  distinctly  visible ;  two  swell- 
ings of  the  ground,  of  which  the  eastern  is  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  the  western  somewhat 
less,  run  in  a  straight  line  northwards,  parallel  with 
each  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-three  feet 
They  besin  at  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  north- 
west of  nigh-water  mark,  from  whence  northwards 
the  ground  is  covered  by  a  saline  crust.  We  turned 
the  point  of  this  inlet,  and  halted  for  a  short  time  at 
the  wells  of  Ayoun  Mouse,  the  fbimtains  of  Moses, 
under  the  date-trees.  We  rested  [for  the  ni^ht]  at 
two  hours  and  three  quarters  from  the  wells,  in  the 
plain  called  El  Kordhye."  Mr.  Came  remarks,  that 
these  fountains  are  a  **  few  hours"  distant  from  the 
head  of  the  creek  above  mentioned ;  and  this  also 
accords  with  Burckhardt's  statement ;  for  except  the 
one  hour  and  tliree  quarters  in  the  morning,  and  two 
hours  and  three  quarters  in  the  afternoon,  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  passing  between  those  two 
points.  Niebuhr  reckons  them  to  be  six  miles  south 
of  the  point  opposite  Suez.    (Reiseb.  i.  p.  225.) 

Here,  not  improliably,  the  Hebrews  rested,  after  the 
passage  througn  the  sea ;  when  Moses  and  the  peo- 
ple sang  their  triumphal  song.  Hence  ''they  went 
•ut  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  went  three  days 


in  the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water,''  Ex.  xv.  23. 
With  this  corresponds  the  account  of  BurckhardL 
^AarU  26^    We  proceeded  over  a  barren,  sandy, 
ana  gravelly  plain,  called  El  Ahtha,  directioii  soudi 
by  easL    For  about  an  hour  the  plain  was  une?eii ; 
we  then  entered  upon  a  widely  extended  flat,  in 
which  we  continued  south-south-east.    Low  moun- 
tains, the  commencement  of  the  chain  of  Tyh,  run 
parallel  with  the  road,  to  the  left,  about  eight  roiles 
distant    At  the  end  of  four  hours  and  a  half,  we 
halted  for  a  few  hours  in  Wady  Seder,  which  takes 
its  name  of  Wady  only  fix>m  being  overflowed  with 
water  when  the  rains  are  very  copious.    Its  natund 
formation  by  no  means  entitles  it  to  be  called  a  val- 
ley, its  level  being  only  a  few  feet  lower  than  that  of 
the  desert  on  bou  sides.    Some  thorny  trees  grow 
in  it,  but  no  herbs  for  pasture.    We  continued  our 
way  south  by  east  over  the  plain,  which  was  alter- 
nately gravelly,  sandy,  and  stony.    At  the  end  of 
seven  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  Wady  Wardan, 
a  valley  or  bed  of  a  torrent,  similar  in  its  nature  to 
the  former,  but  broader.    Near  its  extremity,  at  the 
sea  side,  it  is  several  miles  in  breadth.    A  low  chain 
of  sand-hills  begins  here  to  the  west,  near  the  sea; 
and  the  eastern  mountains  approach  the  road.    At 
nine  hours  and  a  half,  south-^outh-east,  the  eastern 
mountains  form  a  junction  with  the  western  hills. 
At  ten  hours  we  entered  a  hilly  country ;  at  ten 
hours  and  three  quarters  we  rested  for  the  mght  in  a 
barren  vallev  amonff  the  hills,  called  Wady  Amara. 
We  met  with  nolxxfy  in  this  route  except  a  party  of 
Yembo  merchants,  who  had  landed  at  Tor,  and  were 
travelling  to  Cairo. 

"^AprU  f^th.  We  travelled  over  uneven,  hilly 
ground,  gravelly  and  flinty.  At  one  hour  and  three 
quarters,  we  passed  the  well  of  Howara,  around 
which  a  few  date-trees  grow.  Niebuhr  travelled  the 
same  route,  but  his  guides  probably  did  not  lead  him 
to  this  well,  which  lies  amonffbillB  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  out  of  the  road.  Tlie  water  of  the  weU 
of  Howara  is  so  bitter,  that  men  cannot  drink  it; 
and  even  camels,  if  not  very  thirsty,  refuse  to  taste 
it"  This  well  Burckhardt  justly  supposes  to  be  the 
Marah  of  the  Israelites;  and  m  tnis  opinion  Mr. 
Leake,  Gesenius,  and  Rosenmiiller,  concur. 

"  From  Ayoun  Mousa  to  the  well  of  Howara  we 
had  travelled  fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter.  Referring 
to  this  distance,  it  appears  prolwiole  that  this  is  tbe 
desert  of  three  days  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  to 
have  been  crossed  by  the  Israelites  immediately  after 
their  passing  the  Red  sea ;  and  at  the  end  of  which 
they  arrived  at  Marah.  In  moving  with  a  whole  na- 
tion, the  inarch  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied three  days ;  and  the  bitter  well  at  Marah,  which 
was  sweetened  by  Moses,  corresponds  exacdy  to  that 
at  Howara.  This  is  the  usual  route  to  mount  Sinaj, 
and  was  probably,  therefore,  that  which  the  Israel- 
ites took  on  their  escape  fipom  Egypt,  provided  it  be 
admitted  that  they  crossed  the  sea  at  Suez,  as  Nie- 
buhr, with  good  reason,  conjectures.  There  is  no 
other  road  of  three  days'  march  in  the  way  fronj 
Suez  towards  Sinai,  nor  is  there  are  any  other  well 
absolutely  bitter  on  the  whole  of  this  coast  Tb^ 
complaints  of  the  bitterness  of  the  water  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
sweet  water  of  the  Nile,  are  such  as  may  be  daily 
heard  from  the  Egyptian  servants  and  peasants  who 
travel  in  Arabia.  Accustomed  fix>m  taeai  youth  to 
the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  there  is  notfaing 
which  they  so  much  regret  in  countries  distant  from 
Egypt ;  nor  is  there  any  eastern  people  who  feel  so 
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keenly  the  want  of  good  water,  lui  the  present  na- 
tives of  Egypt.  With  respect  to  the  means  employ- 
ed by  Moses  to  render  the  waters  of  the  well  sweet, 
I  have  frequently  inquired  among  the  Bedouins  in 
different  parts  of  Aiubia,  whether  they  possessed 
any  means  of  effecting  such  a  change,  by  throwing 
wood  into  i^  or  by  any  other  process ;  but  I  never 
could  learn  that  such  an  art  was  known.  (See 
Marah.) 

**  At  the  end  of  three  hours  we  reached  Wadv 
Gharendel,  which  extends  to  the  north-east,  and  is 
almost  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  full  of  tree&  The 
Arabs  told  me  that  it  may  be  traced  through  the 
whole  desert,  and  that  it  begins  at  no  great  distance 
firom  El  Arysh,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  but  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  statement 
About  half  an  hour  from  the  place  where  we 
halted,  in  a  southern  direction,  is  a  copious  spring, 
with  a  small  rivulet,  which  renders  the  valley  the 
principal  station  on  this  route.  The  water  is  disa- 
|[reeable,  and  if  kept  for  a  niffht  in  the  water  skins. 
It  turns  bitter  and  spoils,  as  1  have  myself  experi- 
enced, having  passed  this  way  three  times.  If,  now, 
we  admit  Bir  Howara  to  be  the  Marah  of  Exodus,  (xv. 
33.)  then  Wady  Gharendel  is  probably  JSttm,  with  its 
well  and  date-trees ;  an  opinion  entertained  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who,  however,  did  not  see  the  bitter  well  of 
Howara.  The  non-existence,  at  present,  of  twelve 
wells  at  Gharendel  must  not  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence against  the  just-stated  conjecture ;  for  Niebuhr 
says,  that  his  companions  obtamed  water  here  by 
digging  to  a  very  small  depth,  and  there  was  great 
plenty  of  it  when  I  passed.  Water,  in  fact,  is  read- 
ily found  by  digging,  in  every  fertile  valley  in  Arabia, 
and  welb  are  thus  easily  formed,  which  are  filled  up 
again  by  the  sands. 

*'The  Wady  Gharendel  contains  date-trees,  tam- 
arisks, acacias  of  different  species,  and  the  thomv 
shrub  Gharkadj  the  Peganwn  rehuum  of  ForskaJ, 
which  is  extremely  common  in  this  peninsula,  and  is 
also  met  with  in  the  sands  of  the  Delta  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  small  red  berry,  of  the  size 
of  a  ^rain  of  the  pomegranate,  is  very  juicy  and  re- 
freshing, much  resemblmg  a  ripe  gooseberry  in  taste, 
but  not  so  sweet  The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  it 
The  shrub  Gharkad  delights  in  a  sandy  soil,  and 
reaches  its  maturity  in  the  height  of  summer,  when 
the  ground  is  parched  up,  exciting  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise in  the  traveOer,  at  finding  so  juicy  a  berry  pro- 
duced in  the  driest  soil  and  season.  Might  not  the 
berry  of  tfiis  shrub  have  been  used  by  Moses  to 
sweeten  the  voters  of  Marah  ?  [The  Hebrew  in 
Ex.  XV.  25,  reads :  "  And  the  Lora  showed  him  a 
tree,  and  he  cast  into  the  waters,  and  they  became 
sweet"  The  Arabic  translates,  ''and  he  cast  of  it 
Into  the  vraters,**  &c.]  As  this  conjecture  did  not 
occur  to  me  when  I  was  on  the  spot,  I  did  not  in- 

auire  of  the  Bedouins,  whether  they  ever  sweetened 
le  vyater  with  the  juice  of  berries,  which  would 
probably  efiect  this  change  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  juice  of  pomegranate  grains  expressed  into  it" 
See  Marah. 

From  Elim  the  children  of  Israel  **  removed  and 
encamped  b^  the  Red  sea,"  Num.  xxxiil.  10 ;  and 
then  ''came  mto  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  be- 
tween Elim  and  Sinai,"  Ex.  xvi.  1.  From  Elim, 
Burckhardt  says,  "  We  continued  in  a  south-east  half 
east  direction,  paamng  over  hills ;  and  at  the  end  of 
four  hours  fitim  our  startinv  in  the  morning,  we 
came  to  an  open,  though  hiUy  country,  stiU  shffhtly 
ending,  south-south-^ast,  and  then  reached,  oy  a 


similar  descent,  m  five  hours  and  a  half,  Wady  Os- 
zaita,  enclosed  by  chalk  hills.  From  here  we  rode 
over  a  wide  plain  south-east  by  east,  and  at  the  en4 
of  seven  hours  and  three  quarters  came  to  Wady 
Thale.  To  our  right  was  a  chain  of  mountainsi 
which  extend  towaras  Gharendel.  Proceeding  fit>m 
hence  south,  we  turned  the  point  of  the  mountain, 
and  entered  the  valley  called  Wady  Taybe,  which 
descends  rapidly  to  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  eight 
hours  and  a  half,  we  turned  out  of  Wady  Taybe  into 
a  branch  of  it,  called  Wady  Shebeyke,  in  which  we 
continued  east-south-east,  and  halted  for  the  niffht, 
after  a  day's  march  of  nine  hours  and  a  quarter."  Is 
this  Wady  Taybe,  which  "  descends  rapidly  to  the 
sea,"  the  place  of  encampment  by  the  sea  ?  It  would 
be  about  eight  hours,  or  twenty-four  miles,  fit>m 
Elim,  a  somewhat  long  journey  for  a  multitude  of 
this  kind ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  nearer 
place  of  encampment  "by  the  sea,"  inasmuch  as  a 
"  chain  of  mountains"  runs  along  the  coast  to  this 
point 

From  this  spot  Burckhardt  was  still  four  days  in 
reaching  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  The  way 
leads  through  several  Wadys  or  valleys,  and  the  trav- 
eller passes  fix>m  one  to  another  of  these  valleys^ 
sometimes  over  elevaled  plains,  and  sometimes  over 
mountains  of  sand.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day 
(April  28th,)  they  "ascended  with  difiiculty  a  steep 
mountain,  composed,  to  the  very  top.  of  moving  sands^ 
with  a  very  few  rocks  appearing  above  the  surface. 
We  reached  the  summit  after  a  day's  march  of  nine 
hours  and  three  quarters,  and  rested  upon  a  high 
plain,  called  Rami  el  Morah."  On  the  third  day, 
(AprU  dOth,)  after  a  steep  ascent  and  descent,  which 
occupied  two  hours,  they  continued  to  "descend  into 
the  great  valley  called  Wady  el  Sheikh,  one  of  the 

Erincipal  valleys  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  broad,  and 
as  a  very  slight  acclivi^  ;  it  is  much  fiequented  by 
Bedouins  for  its  pasturage.  Whenever  rain  falls  in 
the  mountains,  a  stream  of  water  flows  through  this 
wady,  and  firom  thence  through  Wady  Feiran  into 
the  sea."  May  we  not  regard  the  country  between 
Wady  Taybe  and  this  nreat  valley,  which  the  Israel- 
ites could  hardly  have  failed  to  visit,  as  the  desert  of 
Sin  ?  M.  Riippel  says  in  general  of  the  route  from 
Wady  Sheikh  to  Suez  through  the  Wadys  and  desert 
plains  of  Ramie,  Heraar,  Tie,  and  Gharendel,  as  being 
very  uninteresting,  although  described  by  many  trav- 
ellers. " In  one  word,"  he  says,  "it  is  a  most  fiight- 
ful  desert,  almost  wholly  without  vegetation."  (p.  269.) 
If  we  regard  this,  then,  as  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
the  stations  Dophkah  and  Alush  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  great  valleys  £1  Sheikh  and 
Feiran.  The  latter  of  tliese  is  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  which  commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai, 
on  its  north-western  side,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  gulf  ot  Suez.  Burckhardt 
fell  into  it  on  his  return,  a  little  lower  down.  "  I 
found  it  here,"  he  says,  "of  the  same  noble  breadth 
as  it  is  above,  and  in  many  parts  it  was  thickly  over- 
ffTown  with  the  tamarisk  or  Tarfa ;  it  is  the  only  val- 
ley in  the  peninsula  where  this  tree  grows  at  present, 
in  any  great  quantity ;  though  small  bushes  of  it  are 
here  and  there  met  with  in  other  parts.  It  is  from 
the  Tarfa  that  the  manna  is  obtained."  p.  599.  (See 
Manna.)  "We  descended  this  valley  north-west  by 
west,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  we  entered  the 
plantations  of  Wady  Feiran  through  a  wood  of 
tamarisks.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Wady  el 
Sheikh,  and  is  considered  the  finest  valley  of  the 
whole  peninsula.    From  the  upper  extremity,  an  un- 
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interrupted  row  of  gardens  and  date  plantations  ox- 
tends  oownwards  for  four  miles.  In  almost  eVery 
j;arden  is  a  well,  by  means  of  which  the  grounds  are 
urigated  the  whole  year  round.^  (p.  602.)  This  is  the 
vaifey  described  above  {p.  405.^  by  Niebuhr  under  the 
name  of  Faranj  through  whicn  the  Israelites,  doubt- 
less, passed  on  their  way  to  Sinai  after  leaving  the 
desert  of  Sin ;  but  which  diey  probably  did  not  pass 
through  on  their  way  from  Sinai  to  Kad^h,  as  it  would 
be  far  out  of  their  direct  course.  Here  they  could 
not  want  for  water ;  nor  did  they  murmur  on  this  ac- 
count until  they  came  to  Rephidim,  which  was  most 
probably  higher  up  among  the  mountains,  and  near 
the  western  Mse  of  Sinai  itself. 

The  upper  region  of  Sinai  forms  an  irregular  cir- 
cle of  ^irty  or  forty  miles  In  diameter,  possessmff 
numerous  sources  of  water,  a  temperate  chmate,  ana 
a  soil  capable  of  supporting  animal  and  vegetable 
nature.  This  therefore  was  the  part  of  the  peninsu- 
la best  adapted  to  the  residence  of  nearly  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  the  Israelites  were  numbered,  and  received 
their  laws  ih>m  the  Most  High.  This  tract  is  thus 
described  by  Burckhardt.  ''The  upper  nucleus  of 
Sinai,  composed  almost  entirely  of  granite,  forms  a 
rocky  wUdemess  of  an  irregular  circular  ^a])e,  in- 
tersected by  many  narrow  valleys,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  in  aiameter.  It  contains  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  peninsula,  whose  shagged  and  point- 
ed peaks,  and  steep  and  shattered  sides,  render  it 
clearly  distinguishable  from  all  tiie  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  view.  It  is  upon  this  highest  region  of  the 
peninsula,  that  the  fertile  vallo^s  are  found,  which 
produce  fruit-trees;  they  are  principally  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  the  convent,  at  three  or  four  hours' 
distance.  Water,  too,  is  always  found  in  plenW  in  this 
district ;  on  which  account  it  is  the  place  of  refuge 
of  all  the  Bedouins,  when  the  low  country  is  parch- 
ed up.  I  think  it  probable,  that  this  upper  country 
or  wilderness  is,  exclusively,  the  dcMert  of  Sinai  so 
oflen  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites."  In  approaching  this  elevated  region 
from  the  north-west,  Burckhardt  writes.  May  1st, 
*' We  now  approached  the  central  summits  of  mount 
Sinai,  which  we  had  had  in  view  for  several  day& 
Abrupt  cliffs  of  granite  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
feet  in  heiffbt,  whose  surface  is  blackened  by  the  sun, 
surround  the  avenues  leading  to  the  elevated  region, 
to  which  the  name  of  Sinai  is  specificaUy  applied. 
These  cliffs  enclose  the  holy  mountain  on  three  sides, 
leavine  die  east  and  north-east  sides  only,  towards 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  more  open  to  the  view.  At  the 
end  of  three  hours  we  entered  these  cliffs  by  a  nar- 
row defile  about  forty  feet  in  breadth,  with  perpen- 
dicular granite  rocks  on  both  sides.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  sand  and  pebbles,  brought  down  by 
the  torrent  which  rushes  from  the  upper  region  in 
the  winter  time."  (Compare  also  the  account  of  Nie- 
buhr, Descr.  of  Arabia,  p.  401.) 

The  ffeneral  approacn  to  Sinai  from  tiie  same 
quarter  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Came.  (Letter  i. 
p.  208.)  ''  A  few  hours  more,  and  we  got  sight  of 
the  mountains  round  Sinai.  Their  appearance  was 
magnificent  Wiien  we  drew  near  and  emerged  out 
of  a  deep  pass,  the  scenery  was  infinitely  striking ; 
and  on  the  right  extended  a  vast  range  of  mountains, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Sinai  down  to  Tor  [on  the  gulf  of  Suez.1  lliey 
were  perfectiy  bare,  but  of  mnd  and  singular  form. 
We  had  hoped  to  reach  the  convent  by  daylight, 
but  the  moon  had  risen  some  time,  when  we  entered 
the  mouth  of  a  narrow  pass,  where  our  conductors 


advised  us  to  dismount  A  gende  y«t  prrpetiml  ac- 
cent led  on,  mile  after  mile,  up  this  mournfiil  valfey, 
whose  aspect  was  terrific,  yet  ever  varying.  It  was 
not  above  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  the 
mountains  rose  to  an  immense  height  on  each  aide. 
The  road  wound  at  their  feet  along  the  edce  of  a 

Srecipice,  and  amidst  masses  of  rock  that  had  ioUeii 
*om  above.  It  was  a  toilsome  path,  genenJly  over 
stones  placed  like  steps,  probably  b^  the  Arabs;  and 
the  moonlight  was  of  htUe  service  to  us  in  this 
deep  vallev,  as  it  only  rested  on  the  frowninj^sumniitB 
above.  Where  is  mount  Sinai  ?  was  the  mquiry  of 
every  one.  The  Arabs  pointed  before  to  Gebel 
Mousa,  the  mount  of  Mo8c»9,  as  It  is  called ;  but  we 
could  not  distinguish  it.  Again  and  again,  point 
after  point  was  turned,  and  we  saw  but  the  same 
stem  scenery.  But  what  had  the  beauty  and  soft- 
ness of  nature  to  do  here  ?  Mount  Sinai  required 
an  approach  like  this,  where  all  seemed  to  proclaim 
the  land  of  miracles,  and  to  have  been  visited  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord.  The  scenes,  as  you  gazed 
around,  had  an  unearthly  character,  suited  to  the 
sound  of  the  fearful  trumpet,  that  was  once  heard 
there.  We  entered  at  last  on  the  more  open  valley, 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  drew  near  this  famous 
mountain.  Sinai  is  not  so  lofty  as  some  of  the 
mountains  around  it ;  and  in  its  fi>nu  there  is  noth- 
ing graceful  or  peculiar,  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 
Near  midnight  we  reached  the  convent." 

M.  Riippell,  in  travelling  from  Akaba  to  the  con- 
vent, approached  Sinai  from  the  north-north-east, 
through  the  Wadys  Safiran  and  Sahika.  ^Tbe  na- 
kedness of  tiie  landscape  is  frightfully  moumfuL 
In  the  distance  lay  before  us  a  lofty  cham  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  three  summits  lift  their  heads  above  the 
whole  chain.  That  in  the  middle,  directiy  before  us 
south,  is  Grebel  Mousa  or  Sinai ;  the  south-weetera 
is  Sl  Catharine,  the  Horebof  some.  We  penetrated 
into  this  chain  from  the  north ;  very  soon  we  turned 
towards  the  east ;  all  is  here  of  perpendicular  and 
ragged  granite  formation.  Afier  some  hours  we 
reached  the  walls  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine, 
situated  in  a  very  narrow  valley  or  chasm  of  die 
mountains,  which  extends  firom  north-west  to  aoiith- 
easL  One  chief  object  of  my  visit  here  was  to  de- 
termine the  geographical  position  of  the  convent  by 
means  of  lunar  observations;  but  the  mountains 
around  the  convent,  especially  to  the  south  and 
west,  are  so  lofty  and  perpendicular,  that  the  moon 
was  visible  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  nev^r  at 
the  same  time  with  the  sun  or  planets."  (p.  257.) 

'*The  convent  is  situated,"  according  to  Burck- 
hardt, "  in  a  valley  so  narrow,  that  one  part  of  the 
building  stands  on  the  side  of  the  [south]  western 
mountain,  |^Gebel  Mousa,]  while  a  space  of  twenty 
paces  only  is  left  between  its  walls  and  the  eastern 
mountain.  The  valley  is  open  to  the  north,  from 
whence  approaches  tiie  road  from  Cairo ;  to  the 
south,  close  beyond  the  convent,  it  is  shut  up  by  a 
third  mountain,  less  steep  than  the  others,  over  which 
passes  the  rood  to  Sherm.  The  convent  is  an  irreg- 
ular quadrangle  of  about  one  hundred  and  tbirnr 
paces,  enclosed  by  high  and  solid  walls,  built  with 
blocks  of  granite,  and  fortified  by  several  small  tow- 
ers. The  convent  contains  eight  or  ten  small  couit 
yards,  some  of  which  are  neatly  laid  out  in  beds  of 
flowers  and  vegetables ;  a  few  date-trees  and  cyproas 
es  also  grow  there,  and  great  numbers  of  vinea."  (p. 
541.)  ''In  the  convent  are  two  deep  and  copious 
wells  of  spring  water.  A  pleasant  garden  aiyoins 
I  the  building,  mto  which  there  is  a  aubienwieouB 
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the  soil  b  stony;  but  m  this  elimate, 
wherever  water  is  plenty,  the  very  rocks  will  pro- 
duce vegetation.  The  fruit  is  of  the  finest  quahty." 
(p.  544,  549.)  According  to  tradition,  the  convent 
elates  from  the  fourth  century,  when  the  empress 
Helena  is  said  to  have  built  a  church  here ;  but  the 
present  building  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Justin- 
lan^  in  the  nxth  century. 

Direcdy  behind  the  convent,  towards  the  south- 
west, (Niebuhr  Reiseb.  i.  247,)  rises  Gebel  Mousa,  or 
the  proper  Sinai ;  the  path  to  the  summit  of  which 
begins  to  ascend  immediately  behind  the  walls  of  the 
convent.  At  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour's 
steep  ascent  is  a  small  plain,  on  which  is  a  large 
building  called  the  convent  of  St.  Ellas,  formerly  in- 
habited, but  now  abandoned.  *^  According  to  the 
Koran  and  the  Moslem  traditions,  it  was  in  this  ]iart 
of  the  mountain,  which  is  now  called  Djebel  Oreb, 
or  Uoreb,  that  Moses  communicated  with  the  Lord.** 
(Burckhardt,  p.  566.)  Is  not  this,  perhaps,  the  real 
Horeb,  which  indeed  seems  in  the  Scriptures  to  be 
synonymous  with  Sinai  ?  From  hence  a  still  steeper 
ascent  of  half  an  hour  leads  to  the  summit  of  Djebel 
Mousa.  The  view  from  this  summit  is  very  grand. 
Mr.  Came  says,  *^  Sinai  has  four  summits ;  and  that 
of  Moses  stands  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  others, 
and  is  not  visible  from  below."  (p.  221.)  Burck- 
hardt also  speaks  of  a  mosque  on  a  lower  peak, 
about  thirty  paces  distant  from  the  church  on  the 
proper  summit,  which  is  a  plain  of  about  sixty  paces 
m  circumference.  To  the  west-south-west  of  Sinai 
lies  mount  St  Catharine,  separated  firom  the  former 
by  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  situated  a  deserted 
convent,  called  El  Erbayin,  or  the  convent  of  the  For- 
ty. The  eastern  side  of  mount  St  Catharine  is  not- 
ed for  its  excellent  pasturage ;  herbs  sprout  up  every 
where  between  the  rocks,  and,  as  many  of  them  are 
odoriferous,  the  scent  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  dew  falls,  is  delicious.  A  slow  ascent  of  two 
hours  brought  Burckhardt  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ; 
^  which,  like  the  Djebel  Mousa,  terminates  in  a  sharp 
poinL  Its  highest  part  consists  of  a  ungle  immense 
block  of  mmte,  wnose  surfiice  is  so  smooth,  that  it 
la  very  difficult  to  ascend  it.  Luxuriant  vegetation 
reaches  up  to  this  rock."  (p.  574.)  This  mountain  is 
higher  than  that  of  Moses ;  the  view  from  its  sum- 
nut  is  of  the  same  kind,  only  much  more  extensive, 
than  from  the  top  of  Sinai ;  it  commands  a  view  of 
aome  parts  of  the  two  gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Suez.  It 
is  in  mis  valley,  between  the  two  mountains,  where 
the  convent  El  Erbayin  stands,  that  the  site  of 
Rephidim  has  been  fixed  by  tradition  ;  about  twenty 
minutes'  walk  northward  from  this  convent  is  shown 
the  rock  out  of  which  water  is  said  to  have  issued. 
The  valley  h  now  called  El  Ledja,  is  very  narrow, 
and  extremely  stony ;  and  at  for^  minutes*  walk 
north-eastward  from  El  Erbayin,  it  opens  into  the 
broader  valley  which  leads  south-eastward  to  the 
convent  of  St  Catharine.  At  this  point,  i.  e.  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sinai,  the  valley  has  considerable 
width,  and  constitutes,  according  to  Mr.  Came,  (p. 
227.)  a  plain  capable  of  contaimng  a  large  number  of 
people.  He  remarks,  (p.  222.)  ''From  the  summit 
of  Sinai  you  see  only  innumehible  ranges  of  rocky 
mountains.  One  generally  places,  in  imagination, 
around  Sinai,  extensive  plains  or  sandy  deserts,  where 
the  camp  of  the  hosts  was  placed,  where  the  families 
of  Israel  stood  at  the  doors  of  their  tents,  and  the  line 
was  drawn  round  the  mountain,  which  no  one  might 
break  through  on  pain  of  death.  But  it  is  not  thu& 
Save  the  valley  oy  which  we  approached  Sinai, 


about  half  a  mile  wide  and  a  few  miles  in  length,  and 
a  small  plain  we  afterwards  passed  ihrou^,  [just 
above  mentioned,]  there  af^ear  to  be  few  open  places 
around  the  mount."  He  says  further  on,  (p.  258,) 
**  We  had  not  the  opportunity  of  making  the  tour  of 
the  whole  of  the  region  of  oinai ;  yet  we  traversed 
three  sides  of  the  mountain,  [the  east,  west,  and 
north,]  and  found  it  every  where  shut  in  by  narrow 
ravines,  except  on  the  north,  in  which  direction  we 
had  first  approached  it.  Here  there  is,  as  before  ob- 
served, a  valley  of  some  extent,  and  a  small  plain^in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  rocky  hill.  These  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  places  in  which  the  Israelites 
could  have  stood  before  the  mount ;  because  on  die 
fourth  [or  south]  side,  though  unvisited,  we  could 
observe  from  the  summit,  were  only  glens  or  small 
rocky  vallevs,  as  on  the  east  and  west." 

Such  is  the  most  graphic  account  which  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  compile,  fix)m  the  accounts  of  trav- 
ellers, of  that  celebrated  region  of  which  the  summit 
Djebel  Mousa  is  the  centre ;  and  which  has  now  for 
centuries  been  supposed  to  be  the  Sinai  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  scene  of  the  awful  communicatioaa 
between  God  and  his  covenant  people  of  old,  in  the 

S'vin^  of  the  law.  It  must  not,  nowever,  be  denied, 
at  me  identity  of  this  mountain  rests  upon  tradition, 
strengthened  indeed  by  its  geographical  position  uid 
several  other  circumstances ;  while  some  other  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  indicate  a  tradition  of  a  still  ear- 
lier date  in  favor  of  another  mountain,  mount  Serbal, 
situated  some  distance  to  the  west-north-west  of 
Djebel  Mousa.  According  to  Burckhardt,  *'  it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  upper  frecion  of]  Sinai  by  some 
valleys,  especially  W ady  Heoran ;  and  it  forms,  with 
several  neighborinff  mountains,  a  separate  cluster, 
terminating  in  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  appeara 
to  be  as  high  as  mount  St.  Catharine.  It  bordera  on 
Wady  Feiran,"  (p.  575.)  He  afterwards  ascended 
this  mountain,  and  writes  of  it  as  follows :  ^  The 
fact  of  so  many  inscriptions  being  found  upon  the 
rocks  near  the  sumnut  of  this  mountain,  together 
with  the  existence  of  the  road  [steps]  leadmg  up  to 
the  peak,  afford  strong  reasons  for  presuming  that 
the  SerlMd  was  an  ancient  place  of  devotion.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  no  inscriptions  are  found 
either  on  the  mountain  of  Moses,  or  on  mount  St. 
Catharine.  From  these  circumstances,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  mount  Serbal  was  at  one  period  the  chief 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  peninsula ;  and  that  it  was 
then  considered  me  mountain  where  Moses  received 
the  tables  of  the  law ;  though  I  am  equalh  conymcedj 
from  a  perusal  of  the  Serif  turei,  that  the  UraelUes  en- 
camptain  the  upper  Sinatf  and  UuU  eUha-  Djebel  Mou- 
sa or  the  mount  St.  Catharine  is  the  real  Horeb.  At 
present  neither  the  monks  of  mount  Sinai  nor  those 
of  Cairo  consider  mount  Serbal  as  the  scene  of  any 
events  of  sacred  history ;  nor  have  the  Bedouins  any 
tradition  among  them  respecting  if,"  (p.  608,  609.)  To 
the  opinion  of  this  very  mtelligeut  and  judicious  trav- 
eller, formed  from  personal  observation  on  the  spot, 
we  may  well  yield  our  assent;  especially  as  the 
foundation  of  the  present  convent  dates  back  to  the 
fourth  ceutury. 

The  children  of  Israel  left  Egypt  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  J^ear,  on  the 
morning  after  the  passover,  (Num.  xxxiii.  3.)  that  is 
to  say,  about  the  middle  or  April.  They  reached 
Sinai  in  the  third  month ;  (Ex.  xix.  1.)  and  the  ex- 
pression, **  the  same  day  came  they  to  Sinai,"  would 
seem  to  impiv  that  they  reached  the  mountain  on  the 
fifreendi  of^tbe  third  month,  or  June,  havii^;  baaa 
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just  two  months  on  the  wav.  At  any  rate,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  they  did  not  travel  every  day ;  and  indeed 
in  most  of  the  places  mentionei]^  they  probably  re- 
mained several  days.  In  Rephidim,  at  least,  several 
important  transactions  took  place,  which  imply  ade*- 
lay  of  some  time ;  water  was  miraculously  brought 
from  the  rock ;  the  Amalekites  were  discomfited ; 
Jethro  visited  Moses,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ad- 
vice, a  new  arrangement  of  judges  was  introduced, 
Ex.  xvii.  xviii.  At  Sinai  me  Israelites  remained 
4|urinff  all  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  book  of  Exodus,  in  Leviticus,  and  in  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  Numbers.  In  Num.  x.  11,  it  is 
recorded,  that  ''on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month,  in  the  second  year,  the  cloud  was  taken  up, 
and  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai."  Their  sojourn  at  Sinai 
may,  therefore,  be  counted  from  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June  to  the  twentieth  of  May ;  a  period  of  eleven 
months  and  five  days,  according  to  our  mode  of 
reckoning ;  but  as  they  reckoned  by  lunar  months, 
the  whole  interval  was  in  fact  something  less  than 
eleven  of  our  months. 

lYom  Sinai  io  Kadtahy  and  the  wandering  in  the 
Desert, — ^We  have  now  a  more  difiicult  task,  viz.  to 
determine  the  course  and  stations  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Sinai,  during  all  the  years  of  wandering 
in  the  desert,  until  their  arrival  on  the  borders  of  the 

Sromised  land.  Until  they  reached  mount  Sinai,  the 
^rif>ture  accounts  in  Exodus  and  in  Numbers 
xxxiii.  harmonize  with  each  other ;  and  the  countrv 
has  been  visited  and  described  by  intelligent  travel- 
lers. But  from  this  time  onward,  the  accounts  of 
Scripture  are  apparently  at  variance  with  each  other, 
or  at  least  do  not  obviously  harmonize;  and  the 
country  through  which  they  passed  is  still  a  terra  in- 
cognita; having  been  visited  by  no  modem  traveller, 
except  slightly.  Burckhardt  crossed  the  southern 
part  of  this  desert  fit>m  near  Wady  Mousa  to  Suez 
m  1812 ;  and  Seetzen  travelled  directly  from  Hebron 
to  Akaba ;  but  of  his  journey  no  account  has  reach- 
ed the  public  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  give 
a  general  description  of  this  whole  region  of  coun- 
try— a  region  or  which  very  little  has  liitherto  been 
known,  and  on  some  parts  of  which  the  travels  of 
Burckhardt  and  others  have  shed  much  light  Our 
information  will  be  drawn  principally  from  this  in- 
telligent traveller.  (See  his  Travels  m  Syria,  p.  401, 
seq.  passim.) 

Or  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  sea  which  enclose  the 
peninsula  of  mount  Sinai,  the  western,  or  gulf  of  Su- 
ez, runs  in  a  general  direction  from  south-south-east 
to  north-north-west,  and  terminates  at  Suez,  in  lat. 
30°  north,  and  long.  dOP  1^  east  from  Paris.  The 
eastern,  or  gulf  of  Akaba,  runs  nearly  from  south  by 
west  to  noith  by  east,  and  ends  at  Akaba,  in  lat  29^ 
SO'  north,  and  long.  32°  35'  east  from  Paris.  The 
distance  between  these  two  extremities,  therefore,  is 
about  143  minutes  of  longitude  hi  lat  30°,  or  about 
125  miles  in  a  straight  line,  tending  from  west-north- 
west to  east-south-east  The  above  positions  are 
given  from  the  chart  of  Riippell,  which  was  con- 
structed from  astronomical  admeasurement  The 
peninsula  included  within  these  limits  is  filled  up 
with  mountiuns,  and  narrow  valleys,  and  desolate 
plains.  Of  the  mountains,  the  chain,  or  elevated  cir- 
cle, of  Sinai,  as  described  above,  is  the  chief.  West 
of  this  is  the  Serbal.  ''To  the  northward  of  this 
central  region,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  broad  val- 
ley called  Wady  El  Sheikh,  and  by  several  minor 


wadys,  be^ns  a  lower  range  of  moantains  called 
Zebeir,  which  extends  eastwards ;  having  at  one  ex- 
tremity the  two  peaks  called  El  Djoze  above  the 
plantations  of  Wady  Feiran,  and  losmff  itself  to  the 
east  in  the  more  open  country  towards  Wady  Sal. 
Bevond  the  Zebeir  northwards  are  sandy  nlaina  and 
valleys.  This  part  is  the  most  barren  and  destitute 
of  water  of  the  whole  country.  It  bordera  on  the 
north  on  the  chain  of  El  Tvh,  which  stretches  in  a 
regular  line  eastwards,  parallel  with  the  Zebeir,  be- 
ffinninff  at  Sarbout  el  Djemel.  **  (Burckh.  p.  574.) 
According  to  the  map  of  burckhardt,  this  chun  be- 
gins near  the  coast  of  the  western  gulf,  between 
Wady  Gharendel  and  Wady  Tavbe,  and  extends 
eastward ;  towards  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  it  di- 
vides into  two  chains,  which  continue  to  run  panllel 
with  each  other,  and  terminate  near  the  coast  of  the 
eastern  gulf,  at  some  distance  south  of  Akaba.  But 
low  mountains,  strictly  the  conunencement  of  this 
chain,  appear  on  the  left  of  the  road  opposite  Suez, 
about  eight  miles  distant,  and  there  run  paraUel  with 
that  road.  (p.  471*.)  North  of  El  Tyh,  die  great 
Egyptian  Hadj,  a  pilgrim  road,  passes  from  Suez  to 
Akaba  over  the  desert 

The  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba  is  connected 
with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea  by  the 
great  valley,  called  towards  the  north.  El  Ghor,  and 
towards  the  south,  El  Arabs,  and  forming  a  prolon- 
^tion  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  through  which, 
m  all  probability,  in  very  ancient  times,  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that  river  pour- 
ed its  watere  into  the  Red  sea.  The  course  of  this 
valley  is  between  south  and  south-south-west  Its 
length  from  the  Dead  sea  in  about  kit  31°  9  to  Aka- 
ba in  lat  29°  3Cy,  is  therefore  not  for  from  95  minutes 
of  latitude,  or  about  110  miles  in  a  direct  line.  From 
the  extremity  of  the  sea,  (according  to  Mr.  Bankes 
and  his  companions,)  a  sandy  plain  or  flat  extends 
southward  between  hills,  and  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
for  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  where  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  sandy  cliff,  from  six^  to  ewfaty  (sfi 
high,  which  traverses  the  valley  like  a  wall,  (onninga 
barrier  to  the  watere  of  the  lake  when  at  their  great- 
est height  Beyond  this  cliff  the  vallev  is  prolonged 
without  mtemiption  to  Akaba.  It  is  skirted  on  each 
side  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  but  the  streams  which 
descend  from  these,  are  in  summer  lost  in  their  gmr- 
elly  beds  before  they  reach  the  valley  below;  so  that 
the  lower  plain,  or  bottom  of  the  great  valley,  is  in 
summer  entirely  without  water,  which  alone  cas 
produce  verdure  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  render 
them  habitable.  Burckhardt  crossed  it  opposite  the 
Wady  Grharendel,  which  opentf  into  it  from  the  cast, 
about  40  or  50  miles  north  of  Akaba.  Here  the 
whole  plain  presented  to  the  view  an  exnanse  of 
shifting  sands,  whose  surface  was  broken  by  innu- 
merable undulations  and  low  hills.  The  sand  ap- 
Kjare  to  have  been  brought  from  the  shores  of  inc 
ed  sea  by  the  southerlv  ^inds ;  and  the  Arabs  in- 
formed him,  that  the  valley  continued  to  present  the 
same  appearance  towards  the  north.  Numerous 
Bedouin  tribes  encamp  here  in  the  winter,  when  ih« 
torrents  produce  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  a 
few  shrubs  spring  up  upon  their  banks,  afbrdtng 
pasturage  to  tne  sheep  and  goats.  Our  traveller  was 
one  hour  and  a  half^  in  crossing  the  Wady  Ar«h*» 
which  would  make  it  about  five  miles  broad ;  about 
the  same  as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  In  some 
places  the  sand  is  very  deep ;  but  it  is  firm,  and  the 
camels  walk  over  it  without  sinking.  The  heat  was 
suftbcating,  and  it  was  increased  by  a  hot  wind  fittfu 
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the  south-east.  There  ie  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  a  road,  or  of  any  other  work  of  human  art, 
m  this  part  of  the  valley,  (p.  444.)  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  valley,  where  it  opens  upon  the  plain 
of  Akaba,  Ruppell  describes  it,  towards  the  end  of 
April  (1822,)  as  shaded  by  bushes  and  covered  vnth 
luxuriant  pasturage.    See  in  Elath. 

The  chain  of  mountains  on  the  east  of  this  great 
valley,  forming  the  continuation  of  those  which  sur- 
round the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  is  known  in 
different  portions  of  it  by  the  names  of  Djebal,  or 
mounttdrUy  Djebel  Shera,  and  Djebel  Hesma.    The 
first,  or  Djebal,  extends  from  the  Dead  sea,  or  the  re- 
gion about  Kerek,  to  the  wide  valley  £1  Ghoeyr, 
which  descends  towards  the  west  into  the  Ghor; 
this  part  is  manifestly  the  ancient  Gebal  of  the  He- 
brews and  the  Gebolene  of  the  Romans.     Djebel 
Shera  follows  and  extends  to  the  south  of  tlie  Wady 
Gharendel  above  mentioned ;  this  name  is  the  mouni 
Seir  of  Scripture,  (which,  however,  probably  com- 
prised in  general  the  whole  chain,)  and  in  this  part 
are  situated  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Edom,  first  discovered  by  Burckhardt.      Farther 
south  Djebel  Hesma  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
chain  to  the  waters  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.    The  whole 
of  this  tract  seems  to  have  constituted  the  ancient 
Idumea  or  mount  Seir.     The  mountains  do  not 
cover  a  broad  extent ;  and  beyond  them,  on  the  east, 
lies  the  vast  plain  of  the  Arabian  deseit,  which  the 
great  Svrian  caravan  of  pilgrims  crosses  on  its  way 
to  Medina.     It  is  covered  with  stones,  especially 
flints,  and  may  properly  be  called  a  stony  desert 
The  road  o£  the  caravan  lies  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  plain,  near  the  mountains.    Burckhardt  re- 
marks of  the  mountains  of  Shera  in  particular,  that 
**  they  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  uhor,  but  they  appear  only  as  low  hills,  when 
seen  from  the  ttuUm  plain,  which  is  upon  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  Ghor.    This  great  valley  [El 
Ghor]  seems  to  have  a  rapid  slope  towards  the  south ; 
for  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  it  appear  to  increase 
in  height  the  farther  we  proceed  southward,  while 
the  upper  [eastern]  plain  apparentlv  continues  upon 
the  same  level.**  (p.  435.)    Thus  the  mountains  of 
Hesma  are  apparently  higher  than  any  of  the  others 
farther  north.    The  whole  of  this  chain  is  intersect- 
ed by  many  wadys  or  valleys  descending  from  the 
upper  or  eastern  plain  to  tlie  Ghor  or  £1  Araba.    Not 
far  from  Beszeyra  in  the  Djebal,  in  passing  over  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  Burckhardt  remarks :  ^  Here  a  fine 
view  opened  upon  us ;  to  our  right  we  had  the  deep 
valley  of  Wady  Dbana,  with  the  village  of  the  same 
name  on  its  south  side ;  farther  west,  a^ut  four  hours 
from  Dhana,  we  saw  the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor ; 
and  towards  the  east  and  south  extended  the  great 
Arabian   deserL*'  (p.  409. \    The  vallev  of  Ghoeyr, 
mentioned  above,  which  aivides  Djebal  from  Shera, 
**  is  a  large,  rocky  and  uneven  basin,  considerably 
lower  tlian  the  eastern  plain,  upwards  of  twelve  miles 
across  at  its  eastern  extremity,  but  narrowing  to- 
wards the  west.      It  is  intersected  by  numerous 
wadys  of  winter  torrents,  and  by  three  or  four  valleys 
watered  by  riviUets  which  unite  below  and  flow  into 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor.    The  Ghoeyr  is  famous 
for  ue  excellent  fMstura^  produced  by  its  numer- 
ous sprinn ;  and  it  has,  m  consequence,  become  a 
fiivonte  place  of  encampment  for  all  the  Bedouins  of 
the  Djebal  and  Shera.**  (p.  410.)    The  Wadjr  Mousa, 
in  which  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Petra,  »  of  the 
same  description ;  so  also  the  Wadj  Gharendel,  above 
spoken  of^  which  empties  itself  into  the  valley  £1 


Araba,  in  whose  sands  its  waters  are  lost,  and  into 
which  it  issues  by  a  narrow  passage,  formed  by  the 
approaching  rocks,  (p.  441.) 

Respecting  the  chain  of  hills  on  the  weaUm  side 
of  the  Ghor,  we  have  much  less  information.  Burck- 
hardt remarks,  that  they  contain  no  springs  of  water 
whatever,  (p.  442.)  From  the  place  where  he  crossed 
the  great  valley,  opposite  the  Wady  Gharendel,  he 
**  ascended  the  western  chain  of  mountains.  The 
mountain  directly  opposite  to  [before]  us  appeared 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  chain,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  north  and  south ;  it  is  called  Djebel  Bevane ; 
the  height  of  this  chain,  however,  is  not  half  that  of 
the  eastern  mountains.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous 
brood  wadys,  in  which  the  Talh-tree  grows;  the 
rock  is  entirely  silicious,  of  the  same  species  as  that 
of  the  desert  which  extends  from  here  to  Suez.  I 
saw  some  larffe  pieces  of  flint  perfectly  oval,  three  to 
four  feet  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  Afler  an  hour  and  a  half  of  gentle  ascent, 
we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  then  de- 
scended by  a  short  and  venr  gradual  declivity  into 
the  western  plain,  the  level  of  v^ich,  although  higher 
than  that  of  the  valley  El  Araba,  is  perhaps  one 
thousand  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  eastern  desert. 
We  had  now  before  us  an  immense  expanse  of 
dreaiT  country,  entirely  covered  with  black  flints, 
with  here  and  there  some  hilly  chains  rising  from  the 
plain.**  (p.  444.)  At  Akaba,  however,  both  the  west- 
em  mountain  and  plain  are  more  elevated  above  the 
bottom  of  £1  Araba.  Riippell  estimates  the  elevation 
there  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet.  (Reisen, 
p.  247.)    See  in  Ei^ath. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  country  on  each  side  of 
the  Ghor,  beyond  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  val- 
ley, is  a  vast  and  almost  pathless  desert.  This  west- 
em  desert,  lying  north  or  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  was 
crossed  by  Burckhardt  from  the  point  where  he  en- 
tered it,  as  described  hi  the  preceding  paragraph,  to 
Suez.  The  time  occupied  in  this  journey  was  about 
^\e  days.  A  few  extracts  firom  his  journal  will  best 
point  out  the  character  of  the  countrv.  He  entered 
the  desert,  as  above  mentioned,  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1812,  toward  evening.  ^^Aug.  26(A  [first  day.] 
In  the  morning  we  passed  two  broad  waays  full  ot 
tamarisks  and  of  Talh-trees.  At  the  end  of  fl>ur 
hours  we  reached  Wady  el  Lahyane.  In  this  desert 
the  water  collects  in  a  number  of  low  bottoms  and 
wadys,  where  it  produces  verdure  in  winter  time ; 
and  an  abundance  of  trees  with  g^en  leaves  are 
found  throuffhout  the  year.  In  the  winter,  some  of 
the  Arabs  of  Ghaza,as  well  as  those  from  the  shores 
of  the  Red  sea,  encamp  here.  The  Wady  Lahyane 
is  several  hours  in  extent ;  its  bottom  is  full  of  gravel. 
The  road  from  Akaba  to  Gaza  passes  here ;  it  is  a 
jouFuey  of  eight  long  days.  At  the  end  of  five  hours 
we  issued  from  the  head  of  Wady  Lahyane  again 
upon  the  plain.  The  hill  on  the  top  of  this  wady  is 
called  Ras  el  Kaa,  and  is  the  termination  of  a  chain 
of  hills,  which  stretch  across  this  plain  in  a  northern 
direction  for  six  or  eight  hours;  it  projects  like  a 
promontory,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  to  travellers. 
The  plain  which  we  now  entered  was  a  perfect  flaL 
covered  with  black  pebbles.  The  high  insulated 
mountain,  behind  which  Gaza  is  situated,  bore  from 
hence  north  by  west,  disia  '*  three  long  days' jour- 
ney.'* (p.  445.  9e<\,)—^Aug.  29e^  rsecond  day.]  This 
day  we  passed  several  wiulys  of  Talh  and  tamarisk- 
trees,  intermixed  with  low  shrubs.  Direction  west 
by  south.  The  plain  is,  for  the  greater  part,  covered 
with  flints ;  in  some  places  it  is  chalky.    Wherever 
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the  nan  collects  in  winter  vegetation  of  tree*  and 
■hnibe  ia  produced.  In  the  niidflt  of  this  desert  we 
met  a  poor  Bedouin  woman,  who  begged  aome  water 
of  us.  She  was  going  to  Akaba,  where  the  tenti  of 
her  family  were,  but  had  neither  provisions  vsst  water 
with  her,  relying  entirely  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
Arabs  she  migbt  meet  with  on  the  road.  She 
seemed  to  be  as  unconcerned  as  if  she  were  merely 
taking  a  walk  for  pleasure.  Afler  an  uninterrupted 
march  of  nine  hours  and  a  half,  we  reached  a  moun- 
tain called  Dharf  cl  Rokob,  which  extends  for  about 
eight  hours  from  north-west  to  south-east  At  its 
foot  we  crossed  the  Egyptian  Hadj  [or  pilgrim  cara- 
van] road;  it  passes  idong  the  mountain  towarder 
Akaba,  which  is  distant  from  hence  fifteen  or  eight- 
een hours.  The  level  plain  over  which  we  had 
travelled  from  Ras  el  Kaa  terminates  at  Dharf  el 
Rokob.  Westward  of  it  the  ground  is  more  inter- 
sected by  hills  and  wadys,  and  liere  begins  the  desert 
J52  2^,  [or  of  tconcfertngy,!  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  botn  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  the  Israel- 
ites wandered  for  several  years,  and  from  which  be- 
lief the  desert  takes  its  name."  (p.  447, 8eq.W-".^i^. 
30^  [third  day.]  We  passed  a  chain  of  hills  called 
Odime,  running  almost  parallel  mth  the  Dharf  el 
Rokob.  We  had  now  reentered  the  Hadj  route,  a 
broad,  well-trodden  road,  strewed  with  the  whitened 
bones  of  animals  that  have  died  bv  the  way.  The 
soil  is  chalky,  and  overspread  with  black  pebbles. 
At  the  end  of  five  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  Wady 
Kouak.  Here  the  term  wad^  is  applied  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground,  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  not  more 
than  one  foot  lower  than  the  level  of  the  plain,  where 
the  rain  water,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  surfiice, 
collects,  and  produces  a  vegetation  of  low  shrubs  and 
a  few  Talh-trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  wadvs 
from  hence  to  Egypt  are  of  this  description.  The 
CfAoqai'nUaa  grows  m  ffreat  abundance  in  all  of  them ; 
it  is  used  by  the  Anubs  to  make  tinder.  In  nine 
hours  and  a  half  we  passed  a  low  chain  of  chalky 
hills.  On  several  parts  of  the  road  were  holes,  out 
of  which  rock  salt  had  been  duff.  At  the  end  often 
hours  and  a  half  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Nakhel, 
(L  e.  date-ti'ee,)  a  fortified  station  of  the  Egyptian 
Hadj.  Our  direction  was  still  west  by  north.  Na- 
khef  stands  in  a  plain,  which  extends  to  an  immense 
distance  southward,  but  which  terminates  to  the 
north  at  about  one  hour's  distance  from  Nakhel,  in  a 
low  chain  of  mountains.  The  fortress  is  a  large 
square  building,  with  stone  walls,  witiiout  any  hab- 
itations round  iL  The  pasha  of  Egvpt  keeps  here  a 
farrison  of  about  fifhr  soldiers."  (p.  449,  seq.)— '^jfu^. 
\it  [fourth  day.]  We  marched  for  four  hours  over 
uneven  ground,  and  then  reached  a  level  plain,  con- 
sisting of  rich  red  earth,  fit  for  culture,  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  northern  Synan  desert  We  crossed  sev- 
eral wadys,  in  which  we  started  a  number  of  hares. 
At  every  twenty  yards  lay  heaps  of  bones  of  camels, 
horses,  and  asses,  by  the  side  of  the  road.  At  the 
end  of  ten  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  the  moun- 
tainous country  called  El  Theghar,  or  iSh/t  motiUif, 
which  forms  a  boundary  of  the  desert  El  ly,  and 
separates  it  from  the  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai.  We 
ascended  for  half  an  hour  by  a  well-formed  road,  cut 
in  several  places  in  the  rock,  and  then  followed  the 
windinas  of  a  valley,  in  ..le  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
graduaOy  descending.  On  both  sides  of  the  Hadi 
road  we  saw  numerous  heaps  of  stones,  the  tombs  of 
pilgrims  who  had  died  of  fatigue.  At  the  end  of 
fifleen  hours  we  alighted  in  a  valley  of  the  Theghar, 
where  we  found  an  abundance  of  shrubs  and  trees." 


(p.  45GI.V-Sept  l8t»  on  the  fifth  day,  the  route  W 
across  tne  moving  sands  of  the  desert  of  %ur,  whi(» 
Kes  around  the  head  of  the  western  golf  of  die  Red 
sea^  and  our  traveller  encamped  lor  the  nigjit  about 
two  houn  short  of  Adjeroud. 

The  same  general  new  of  this  journey  is  given  in 
the  letter  of  fiurckhardt,  inserted  under  the  article 
Canaan,  p.  337.  He  there  describes  tiiis  desert  as 
'^the  most  barren  and  horrid  tract  of  country  he  had 
ever  seen." 

In  1822,  M.  Rtippell  travelled  from  Suez  to  Aka- 
ba, by  the  Hadj  route,  leaving  Suez  April  2l8t,  and 
arriving  at  Akaba  on  the  29th.  To  Nakhel  or  Negele, 
his  route  was  of  course  the  same  as  that  of  Burck- 
hardt,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Farther  east,  the 
country  poesesses  the  same  character ;  chalky  hills 
alternating  with  rolling  plains.  This  tiresome  mo- 
notony is  m  one  place  mterrupted  by  a  steep  chalky 
mountain,  near  Debt  el  Baggele,  over  which  pious 
Mussulmans  have  hewn  a  pass  two  hundred  feet 
long  in  the  rock.  B^ast  of  this  is  a  green  valley,  and 
then  the  plain  Darfiireck,  which  is  wholly  in^out 
vegetation,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route.  This 
high  desert  region  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountuns  of  reddish  sandstone,  which  skirt  the  plain 
of  Akaba  and  the  valley  El  Araba;  and  from  which 
the  Hadj  route  descends  by  a  steep  path,  in  many 
places  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  general  character 
of  this  wide  tract  is  given  by  Riippell  in  the  words 
— "a  frightful  desert^  (p.  241—247.) 

To  this  general  descnption  of  the  whole  country 
between  mount  Sinai  and  Pidestine,  we  have  here 
devoted  the  more  attention,  because  this  information 
has  no  where  else  been  brought  together,  and  be- 
cause it  all  tends  to  illustrate  the  joumejings  of  the 
Israelites  afler  leaving  Sinai.  Their  deputure  from 
Sinai  was  on  the  20th  day  of  the  second  month,  in 
the  second  year  fix>m  the  departure  out  of  Egypt ; 
fNumb.  z.  ll.j  i.  e.  as  we  have  seen  above,  not  far 
Irom  the  miadle  of  May.  The  stations  are  thus 
marited:-— (1.)  Three  days'  march  to  the  wildeniesB 
of  Paran ;  to  Taberah,  where  part  of  the  camp  was 
burned.  Num.  z.  12,  33 ; xi.  a---(2.)To  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah,  the  gpives  i^  lust,  xi.  84.  This  is  a  difilerent 
place  nom  Taberah,  although  a  departure  from  the 
latter  is  not  mentioned.  Moses  speaks  of  the  two 
pkices  as  distinct,  Deut  ix.  23. — (3.)'  Hazeroth,  xi.  35. 
—^4.)  Desert  of  Paran,  i.e.  Kadesh ;  xii.  16;  xiii.  26. 
Here  the  spies  returned  ;  and  hence  the  people  were 
directed  to  turn  and  get  them  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  xiv.  25. — (5.)  We  next  read 
{Num.  XX.  1,)  that  thev  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin 
m  the  first  month,  to  Kadesh,  where  they  abode,  and 
Miriam  died.  Hence  they  sent  to  ask  a  passage 
through  Edom  (xx.  14.)  which  was  refused. — (§.) 
Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died,  xx,  22.  After  this 
thev  journeyed  by  the  wav  of  the  Red  sea,  (Ezion 
GaberUO  compass  the  lanaof  Edom,  xxi.  4. 

With  this  representation  agrees  also  that  in  Dent 
i.  where  tiiere  are  sud  to  be  eleven  days' ioumey  from 
Horeb  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir  to  JfCadesh  Bamea; 
(verse  2.)  and  where  it  is  said  that  the  Israelites  de- 
parted from  Horeb  and  <<went  through  all  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,  and  came  to  Kadesh  Barnea  f 
(verse  19.)  afler  which  they  were  commanded  to  turn 
and  take  their  journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the 
way  of  the  Reef  sea,  verse  40.  They  are  then  de- 
scnbed  as  abiding  many  days  in  Kadesh,  (i.  46.)  and 
afterwards  as  turning  and  takingtheir  journey  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea^  and  oom- 
passmg  mount  Seir  many  days ;  and  then  as  passing  by 
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Ezjon-gaber,  around   Edom,  as   before,  Oeut*  ii. 
1,8. 

Thus  fiur  aU  harmonizes.  But  in  the  catalogue  of 
stations  contained  in  Num.  zxziii.  and  which  accords 
with  the  preceding  statements  (exceot  Taberah)  as  far 
as  to  Hazerotb,  there  are  no  less  tiian  eighteen  Bla« 
tions  inserted  between  Hazeroth  and  Kadesh ;  and 
amonff  these  is  Ezion-caber,  which  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  until  after  the  Israelites  had  left  Kadesh, 
and  were  about  to  compass  Edom,  Deut.  ii.  8.  How 
is  this  account  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other  state- 
ments of  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteropomy, 
as  above  exhibited  ? 

Let  us  fint  examfaie  the  various  references  to  time 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  accounts.    The  Is* 
raelites  left  Sinai  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  the 
second  year  of  their  departure  from  Egjrpt,  as  we 
have  seen  above ;  and  came  by  the  way  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran  to  Kadesh,  according  to  Num.  xiii. 
26;  apparently  after  eleven  days  (not  necessarily 
successive  days)  of  marching,  and  by  the  way  of  mount 
Setr,  according  to  Deut  i.  £    From  the  wiidemess 
of  Paran  spies  were  sent  out  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
(Num.  xiii.  3.)  who  returned  after  forty  days  to  Kadesh, 
(xiii.  25,  26.)  bringing  with  them  a  sample  of  the 
grapes  of  the  land ;  it  bemg  **  the  time  of  the  first  ripe 
grapes,"  xiii.  20.    But  we  have  seen  in  the  article 
CAifAAN,(m>.241,242.)  that  grapes  ripen  in  Palestine 
in  July  and  August    We  mav  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  Israelites  were  at  Kadesh  in  August  of  the 
second  year ;  there  they  rebelled  on  the  report  of  the 
spies,  and  received  the  threat  from  Jehovah,  that 
their  carcasses  should  ail  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and 
their  children  should  wander  in  the  desert  forty 
^ears  *,  and  there  they  were  commanded  to  turn  back 
uito  the  wiidemess,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea.   The 
next  movement,  recorded  in  Num.  xx.  1.  is,  that  **  the 
whole  congregadon  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in 
iheJSr§i  month,  and  abode  in  Kadesh."    Does  not 
this  indicate  a  rtttam  to  Kadesh,  after  having  once 
left  it  ?    Before,  they  left  Sinai  in  the  second  month, 
or  May,  and  were  in  Kadesh  in  August ;  now,  they 
arrive  at  Kadesh  in  the  Jirst  mondi,  or  April.     Here 
Miriam  now  dies;  the  people  murmur  for  water; 
Moses  and  Aaron  disobey  God's  command  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  performing  the  miracle  in  order  to 
procure  it,  and  are  told  m  consequence  that  they 
shall  not  enter  the  promised  land ;  Moses  begs  a  pas- 
sage through  Edom,  which  is  refbsed ;  they  tnen 
jo  limey  from  Kadesh  to  mount  Hor^  in  the  edge  of 
Edom,  where  Aaron  dies  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
departure  fh>m  Egypt,  on  the  mrst  day  of  the  fifth 
inontliv  Num.  xx.  xxxiii.  37,  38.    These  events  all 
immediately  succeed  each  other,  and  directly  follow 
this  last  departure  from  Kadesh ;  Aaron  dies  here  in 
fulfilment  of  the  threat  there  given,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility in  the  same  year  of  this  return  to  Kadesh.  But 
between  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  spies  to  Ka- 
desh in  August  of  the  second  year,  and  the  death  of 
Aaron  on  the  fint  day  of  the  fifth  month  ^correspond- 
ing to  August)  of  the  fortieth  year,  there  is  an  interval 
of  thirty-^tght  years.    Again,  m  Deut  ii.  14,  it  is  said, 
that  **  tne  space  in  which  we  came  from  Kadesh-Bar- 
nea,  until  we  were  come  over  the  brook  Zered,  was 
thirty-eight  years."    Must  not  this  refer  to  the  Jirst 
departure  from  Kadesh,  when  they  were  commanded 
to  turn  back  and  wander  in  the  wiidemess ;  and  not 
to  the  last  departure  ftom  that  place,  just  before  the 
death  of  Aaron  ?  If  so,  then  the  coming  to  Kadesh  in 
ihe^firgi  month,  (Num.  xx.  1.)  and  that  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  96,  are  the  same,  and  refer  to  the  sub- 
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sequent  return  of  the  Israelites  to  that  station.  And 
as  it  is  said  in  Deut  i.  46,  that  they  abode  in  Kadesh 
(the  first  timej  many  days;  and  as  Aaron's  death 
took  place  in  August,  just  thir^-eight  years  after, — 
and  tney  came  to  the  brook  Zered  just  thirty-eight 
years  after  leaving  Kadesh  the  first  time,  we  may, 
perhaps^  infer  that  their  first  residence  in  Kadesh 
continued  for  the  same  space  of  time,  as  their  subse- 
quent march  from  mount  Hor  to  the  brook  Zered. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  of  little  comparative  impor- 
tance. 

If^  now,  the  death  of  Aaron  occurred  in  the  fifth 
month  of  that  same  year,  in  the  first  month  of  which 
the  Israelites  returned  to  Kadesh,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose ;  i.  e.  the  fortie^  year  of  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  then  there  is  an  mterval  of  more 
than  thirty-seven  years,  of  which  the  history  in  Num- 
bera  and  Deuteronomy  ^ves  no  account  whatever ; 
unless  it  be  in  the  catalogue  of  stations  ccntained  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  arrival  at 
Kadesh,  mentioned  in  this  catalogue,  corresponds  to 
the  second  sojourn  at  that  place,  as  inferred  above ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  assume 
the  eighteen  stations,  there  named  between  Hazeroth 
and  Kadesh,  as  belonging  to  this  interval  of  eight  and 
thirty  years.  These,  of  course,  are  not  aU  the  stations 
occupied  during  that  period ;  only  those  probably 
are  noted  where  they  abode  for  some  time.  From 
Ezion-gaber  to  Kadesh,  for  instance,  (Num.  xxxiii. 
36.)  could  not  be  much  less  than  the  whole  length  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor — a  distance  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  miles,  whatever  might  be  the  ex- 
act situation  of  Kadesh ;  and  of  course  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  there  must  have  been  sevenu 
intervening  stations,  although  none  are  mentioned. 

To  this  hypothesis  there  seem  to  be  but  two  obiec* 
tions.  First,  that  in  Num.  xxxiii.  18,  we  ought  tnen 
to  read  Paran  or  Kadesh,  instead  of  Ritlimah,  as  in 
xii.  16 ;  xiii.  26.  Secondly,  that  Ezion-gaber,  which, 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  36^  is  put  before  Kadesh,  is  not  else- 
where mentioned  until  the  Israelites  came  thither  in 
order  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,  Deut.  ii.  8. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied, 
that  Kadesh  was  the  name  not  only  of  a  city,  but  of 
the  tract  of  desert  country  adjacent  to  it ;  as  we  shall 
show  more  at  large  hereafter.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  OS  the  desert  of  Kadesh  (Ps.  xxix.  8.)  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Jirst  coming  to  it ;  as  indeed  is  sufil- 
ciently  obvious  from  the  language  of  the  passage  it- 
self, Num.  xiii.  26.  Rithmah  is  then  to  be  regarded 
as  a  place  or  station  in  this  desert  Or,  if  we  adhere 
strictly  to  the  statement  in  Deut  i.  2,  that  they  came 
to  Kadesh  after  eleven  stations,  then  Makheloth  in 
xxxiii.  25,  is  the  station  corresponding  to  Kadesh. 
The  solution  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

To  obviate  the  force  of  the  second  objection,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Isreelitish  people,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  which  they  were  now  placed. 
They  were  essentially  a  nomadic  people;  their  &- 
thers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  ever  been  so ; 
the^  were  emphatically  Bedouins^  removing  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  from  place  to  place,  as  occamon 
might  require.  In  Egypt  they  had  ever  been  shep- 
henJs,— their  province  of  Goshen  was  adapted  to 
pasturage,  and  not  to  tillage ;  and  now,  when  they 
had  come  out  uito  the  deserts,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  they  were  still  the  nomadic  race  they  had  ever 
been, — a  people  resembling  those  by  whom  these 
desert  plains,  and  valleys,  and  moimtains,  are  pos- 
sessed to  this  very  day.    Hence,  according  to  the 
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commAnd  of  God,  they  wandered  in  the  desert;  and 
dieir  wanderings  would  be  determined,  like  those  of 
the  Arabs  at  present,  by  the  opportunities  of  water 
and  pasturage.  When  the  scanty  ^  pastures  of  the 
desert"  fiiiled  in  one  place,  they  removed  to  another; 
and  they  would  naturally  resort  to  those  tracts, 
where  water,  and  consequently  vegetadon,  were  most 
abundant  In  the  Ions  period  of  eight  and  thirty 
years,  therefore,  while  uius  removing  from  place  to 
place  in  the  vast  deserts  between  Palestine  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  although  they  mifht  not  improb- 
altly  at  times  take  up  their  residence  m  the  desert  El 
Ty*  according  to  tradition,  as  above  mentioned,  yet 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  not  also 
sometimes  visit  the  Ghor,  which  even  now  is  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  the  Bedouins  in  winter.  Nor  can 
we  weU  suppose,  that  they  would  not  visit  die  same 
place  more  than  once;  since  in  these  deserts  the 
wells  and  springs  of  vinater  are  places  of  general  re- 
sort, and  the  pasturage,  which  had  been  devoured  in 
one  year,  would  be  renewed  in  other  years.  If,  then, 
they  did  thus  visit  the  Ghor,  it  would  be  natural  for 
them,  in  this  lon^  interval,  to  visit  also  the  southern 
part  of  it,  where  it  opens  to  a  plain,  and  affords  lux- 
uriant pasturage.  Indeed,  the  list  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
seems  to  imply,  that  they  did  thus  sojourn  at  times  in 
the  Ghor  or  El  Andia,  and  alon^  its  eastern  skirts ; 
for,  in  verse  31,  Moaerath  is  mentioned,  to  which  they 
came  btfore  coming  to  Ezion-gaber.  But  in  Deut. 
z.  6,  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died  at  MoaerOf  the  same 
as  Moseroth,  which  of  course  must  have  been  the 
station  adjacent  to  mount  Hor.  But  mount  Horlies, 
as  we  know,  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor,  nearly  halfway 
froui  Akaba  to  the  Dead  sea.  Hence  we  may  infer, 
that  this  list  of  stations  indicates  in  general  the  move- 
ments of  the  Israelites  from  north  to  <oui^  and  prob- 
ably along  the  valley  El  Araba.  Arriving  at  its 
southern  extremity,  they  returned  to  Kadesh,  advan- 
cing, probably,  from  station  to  station,  in  the  same 
occasional  and  leisure  manner.  This  return  was  a 
part  of  their  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering ;  but 
afterwards,  when  mey  had  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt from  Kadesh  to  pass  through  the  territory  of 
Edom,  and  found  it  necessary  to  march  back  to  Ezi- 
on-gtJaer,  in  order  to  pass  around  mount  Seir,  we 
may  suppose  that  their  march  was  more  rapid,  and 
not  so  much  regulated  merely  by  a  regard  to  an 
abundant  supply  of  vniter  and  pasturage. 

In  this  manner  we  may  not  only  remove  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  above,  but  also  another  difficulty 
which  has  troubled  commentators.  In  Nuql  xxxiii. 
31,  seq.  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  occupied  the 
stations  Moseroth,  Bene-jaakan,  Hor-hagidgiad,  and 
Jotbathah ;  while  in  Deut  x.  6^  7,  these  same  sta- 
tions are  named  in  a  different  order, — ^Beeroth  of  the 
children  of  Jaakan,  Moeere  where  Aaron  died,  Gud- 
godah,  and  Jotbath.  That  these  names  are  at  bottom 
me  same,  there  can  be  no  doubt  But  in  Numbers 
they  are  mentioned  in  reference  to  thejint  visit  of  the 
Hebrews,  during  the  long  wandering  southwards,  be- 
fore their  return  to  Kadesh  the  second  time ;  while  in 
Deuteronomy,  they  have  reference  to  the  »eeond  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites,  when  marching  south  in  order 
to  conipass  the  land  of  Edom.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
how  Moseroth  and  the  wells  of  Jaakan  might  lie  in 
such  a  direction  from  each  other,  that  a  nomadic 
tribe,  wandering  in  different  years  southward  along 
the  great  valley,  might  at  one  time  take  the  former 
first  in  its  way,  and  at  another  time,  the  latter. 

We  have  thus  given  a  p^eneral  view  of  the  manner 
in  wliich  we  suppose  tlie  hst  of  stations  in  Num.  xxxiii. 


is  to  be  harmonized  with  the  other  accounts  of  tlM 
journeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  in  so  do- 
ing have  been  led  to  give  also  an  ezhilutioii  of  the 
Sneral  course  of  these  journeyings  and  wanderiDgB 
emselves.  It  now  remains  to  ascertain  more  par- 
ticularly, if  possible,  the  situations  of  some  of  the 
principal  stations,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  route  in  general  Of  the  positioD  of 
Taberah,  (Num.  xi.  3,)  Kibroth-hattaavab,  (n.  34.) 
and  Hazeroth,  (xi.  35;  xxxiiL  17.)  we  know  nothiDg 
further,  than  that  they  were  stations  between  mount 
Sinai  and  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  Num.  x.  19; 
xiL  16. 

The  wUderness  of  Paran  some  have  chosen  to  find 
in  the  Wady  Feiran  or  Faran,  which  extends  north- 
west from  mount  Sinai ;  but  this  hypotheos  has  been 
sufficientiy  confuted  above,  p.  409.    This  desert  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides  in  these 
chapters.    It  is  said  of  Hagar,  when  Abraham  sent 
her  away,  that  she  wandered  first  in  the  wilderoesB 
of  Beer-sheba,  and  afterwards  dwelt  with  Ishmael  in 
the  vrildemess  of  Paran,  and  took  for  him  a  wife  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xxi.  14, 21.    Beer^hebe, 
as  is  well  known,  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Palestine.    David,  also,  after  the  death  of  Samuel, 
retired  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  where  also  the 
flocks  of  Nabal,  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  Carmel, 
west  of  the  Dead  sea,  are  represented  as  feeding, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  1,  14,  seq.    Both  these  notices  go  to 
show  that  the  wilderness  of  Paran  lay  on  the  south 
of  Palestine;  the  latter  one  would  indicate  that  its 
borders  were  near  Palestine ;  while  the  former  would 
imply  that  it  also  stretched  fiur  to  the  south  and  west, 
includmg  the  present  desert  El  Ty  above  described, 
p.  416.    Moses,  in  his  farewell  song,  says,  (DeoL 
xxxiii.  2.)  "The  Loan  come  firom  Sinai,  and  rose  up 
from  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  mount 
Paran ;"  andHabakkuk  also  says,  (iii.  a)  <<  God  came 
from  Teman,  and  tiie  Holy  One  from  mount  Pann." 
In  these  descriptions  of  a  iheophania^  God  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  from  the  south,  and  the  allusioo  is 
in  general  to  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai ; 
but  otiier  mountains  in  the  same  direction  are  men- 
tioned with  it,— Seir  and  Paran.     The  location  of 
Seir,  we  know,  was  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor;  that  of 
Paran  was,  of  course,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  desert  of 
that  name.    Was  mount  Paran,  then,  perhaps,  the 
chain  on  the  west  of  the  Ghor,  bordering  the  desert 
of  Paran  on  the  east  ?  or  was  it  rather  the  mouotaina 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  desert,  towards  the 
peninsula?    At  any  rate,  it  seems  a  necesasry  con- 
clusion from  the  ^ove  notices,  coupled  with  Nam. 
X.  12,  33,  where  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  enter- 
ed it  in  three  days  from  Sinai,  tiiat  the  name 'Wilder- 
ness of  Paran  was  applied,  probably  as  a  general 
designation,  to  the  whole  of  the  desert  region  lying 
between  Palestine  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the 
south,  and  between  the  Ghor  on  the  east  and  the 
desert  of  Eg3rpt  on  the  west.    Josepfaus  also  m^ 
tions  a  valley  in  this  region  with  many  caves,  called 
Pharan.  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9.  4.)    Eusebius,  too,  speaks 
of  a  Pharan  through  which  the  Israelites  passed ;  but 
places  it,  according  to  the  tranflJation  of  Jc'^'^ 
three  daysMourney  eoaf  of  Aila  or  Akaba.    The 
Greek  of  Eusebius,  however,  may  just  as  well  be 
read  so  as  to  mean,  that  Aila  was  three  days' journey 
east  of  Pharan ;  which  would  correspond  entirely 
with  the  view  above  given.   (Euseb.  Onomost  ed. 
Cleric,  p.  74.) 

That  Paran  was  a  name  given  to  this  desert  in  a 
very  wide  and  general  sense,  is  alao  apparent  from 
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the  fact,  that  in  Num.  sdii.  96,  Kadesh  is  said  to  be 
situated  in  it;  while  in  xx.  1,  and  other  passages, 
Kadesh  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  desert  of  Zin. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  desert  of  Zin 
was  a  portion  of  the  great  desert  of  Paran.  The 
wilderness  of  Zin  lay  around  the  south-western  shore 
of  the  Dead  sea,  and  extended  southward  along  the 
Ghor,  as  we  know  from  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  1. 
It  constituted,  therefbre,  the  north-east  part  of  the 
great  desert  of  Paran ;  how  far  south  it  extended,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  in  it  a  station  cidled  Zin ;  (Josh.  xv.  3.) 
though  the  principal  place  mentioned  is  Kadesh. 

Kadesh,  or,  more  fully,  Kadesh-Bamea,  (Bamea 
signifies  ^/SeU  or  plain  of  wandering,  like  the  Arabic 
£4  7^,)  IS  described  in  Num.  xx.  15,  as  a  city  In  the 
**  uttermost  border  of  Edom."    It  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  south-eastern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Israel, 
Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3.    In  Josh.  x.  41,  it  is 
said,  that  Joshua  smote  the  Canaanites  from  Kadesh- 
Bamea  even  unto  Gaza ;  where  Kadesh  stands  for 
the  eastern  border  of  the  children  of  Israel,  as  Gaza 
for  the  western.    It  is  also  said  to  be  eleven  days' 
journey  from  Horeb,  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir,  Deut 
i.  2.    All  these  notices  compel  us  to  place  Kadesh 
quite  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  great  desert  of  Paran ; 
and  especially  the  first,  which  says  that  it  lay  in  the 
^  uttermost  border  of  Edom.**    So  mount  Hor  is  said 
to  be  *'  by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,"  Num.  xx. 
23 ;  and  *'  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom,"  xxxiii. 
37.    But  we  know  mat  mount  Hor  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ghor,  at  some  distance  up  the 
Wady  Mousa,  and  therefore  in  mount  Seir.    Is,  now, 
the  ^  uttermost  border  of  Edom"  equivalent  to  the 
"coast"  or  «<  edge**  of  the  land  of  Edom  ?  and  if  so, 
are  we  warranted  in  assigning  a  podtion  to  Kadesh 
also  on  the  east  nde  of  the  Gnor,  m  the  skirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Edom  ?  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  situated  on 
the  weHem  side  of  the  Ghor,  in  some  wady  of  that 
region  which  no  modem  traveller  has  yet  explored  ? 
But  wherever  the  city  itself  was  situated,  it  was  of 
sufiicient  importance  to  give  its  name  to  the  tract  of 
desert  country  which  lay  around  it ;  and  which  is 
therefbre  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist  as  the  desert  of 
Kadesh ;  probably  as  synonymous  with  the  desert  of 
Zin,  Ps.  xxix.  8.     It  is  doubtless  the  desert  of  Ka- 
desh, which  is  meant  in  Num.  xiii.  26 ;  Deut  i.  19 ; 
since  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
18,  we  read  Rithmah,  protwibly  a  station  in  the 
desert  near  to  Kadesh.    Burckhardt  suggests,  that 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor  was  possibly  ue  Kadesh- 
Bamea  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  which  sug^^estion  Ro- 
senmiiller  coincides.    This  is  not  ver^  unprobable, 
particularly  if  we  may  place  the  city  Kadesn  on  the 
eastern  or  even  on  the  western  border  of  this  valley. 
(Burckb.  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  443.)    That  Rithmah,  or 
the  desert  of  Kadesh,  whither  the  spies  returned, 
was  in  this  vaUey,  or  possibly  in  some  wady  extending 
finom  it  westward,  seems  prohable  from  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xiv.  40,  seq.  where  the  IsraeUtes  are 
said  to  have  **  got  them  up  into  the  mountain," — **  unto 
the  hill-top,"  not  far  from  the  camp ;  and  the  ^  Ama- 
iekites  ana  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  liiU,  came 
down  and  smote  them,  and  discomfited  them  unto 
Ilormab." 

Of  all  the  other  stations  mentioned  in  the  wander- 
ings of  the  children  of  Israel,  until  they  came  to  the 
brook  ZertMl,  the  border  of  Moab,  we  can  determine 
the  situation  of  only  two.  Moseroth,  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
31,  is  again  mentioned  as  Mosera  in  Deut  x.  6,  and 
is  there  said  to  be  the  place  where  Aaron  died ;  it 


was  therefbre  adjacent  to  mount  Hor,  and  in  or  near 
Wady  Mousa,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra.  (See  under 
AAROif.j  Ezion-gaber,  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  36, 
Deut  u.  8,  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Elanitic  gulf,  near  Akaba.  The  country  around  it 
has  been  fuUy  described  under  the  article  Elatb, 
which  see. 

After  these  ample  illustrationB,  it  only  remains  to 
collect  into  a  summary  view  the  several  fiicts  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  establish  in  respect  to  the 
wanderings  of  Israel  fix>m  Sinai,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  brook  Zered,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Moab. 
Farther  than  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accompany 
them  ;  as  their  subsequent  route  is  attended  with  no 
special  difiiculties,  and  all  the  places  mentioned  in  it 
may  be  found  described  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  articles. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  fourteenth  month 
firom  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites  left 
Sinai,  and  marched  by  a  direct  course  to  the  vicini^ 
of  Kadesh,  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir,  Deut  i.  2. 
Tlieir  route  lay  probably  from  Sinai  through  the 
Wady  Safinn  ana  simiku-  valleys,  until  they  issued 

rn  the  great  plain  or  desert  of  Paran,  ana  passed 
ig  its  eastern  part,  and  perhaps  for  some  portion 
of  the  way  in  the  valley  of  die  Ghor,  skirting  mount 
Seir,  untU  they  arrived  in  the  district  of  Kadesh. 
Here  the  spies  were  sent  out ;  and  on  their  return,  in 
August,  the  people  murmured,  and  were  command- 
ed to  turn  back  and  wander  in  the  wilderness.  After 
remaining  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh,  and 
making  some  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  Canaan- 
ites, (Deut  i.  41,  seq.)  they  removed  and  commenced 
that  wandering  nomadic  Ufe  which  continued  for  the 
space  of  more  than  thirty-seven  years ;  during  which 
tune  they  sojourned  in  different  parts  of  the  great 
desert  west  of  the  Ohor,  (£1  Ty,)  and  m  the  Ohor  it- 
self, extending  their  removals  m  the  latter  to  its 
southern  extremity,  fit)m  mount  Hor  (Mosera)  to 
Ezion-gaber,  and  afterwards  removing  again  north- 
ward, and  being  governed  at  all  times  in  the  choice 
of  their  stations  by  a  regard  to  water  and  pasturage, 
until,  at  last,  in  the  first  month  (April)  of  the  fortieth 
year  fix)m  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  they  found 
themselves  again  at  Kadesh.  Moses  having  given 
up  all  hope  of  penetrating  into  Palestine  mm  the 
south,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  being  proba 
bly  unwilling  to  expose  the  people  to  a  temptation 
which  might  cause  them  to  murmur  a  second  time 
against  the  Lord,  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  passage 
t&ough  the  territory  of  Edom,  which  comprised 
mount  Sein  the  chain  which  stretches  along  the  east- 
era  side  of  the  Ohor  firom  the  Dead  sea  to  Akaba, 
and  now  known  under  the  names  of  Djebal,  Shera, 
and  Hesma.  Among  the  narrow  valleys  which 
traverse  this  abmpt  chain  fit>m  west  to  east,  that  of 
the  Ghoeyr,  described  on  p.  415,  above,  fiiroishes  a 
passage  that  would  not  be  extremely  difScult  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  **  king's  way,"  by  which  Moses, 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing  a  passage,  reouest- 
ed  permission  of  the  Edomites  to  pass,  on  condition 
of  leaving  die  fields  and  vineyards  untouched,  and  of 
purchasing  provisions  and  water  firom  the  inhabitants. 
But  Edom  refiised,  and  ^  came  out  against  him  with 
much  people  and  a  strong  hand,"  Num.  xx.  14,  seq. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  Canaanites  made  hostile 
demonstrations ;  and  soon  after  king  Arad  attacked 
the  Israelites,  but  was  defeated.  But  the  situation  of 
the  latter,  nevertheless,  was  now  criticaL  Unable  to 
force  their  way  in  either  direction,  and  surrounded 
in  a  measure  with  enemies,  the  Edomites  in  firont 
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towards  the  east,  and  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites 
on  the  north,  and  also  on  the  west,  if  they  chose  to 
make  an  attack  from  that  quarter, — no  alternative 
remained  for  the  Israelites  but  to  foUow  asain  the 
ffreat  valley  El  Araba  southwards,  towards  thelled  sea. 
in  this  journey  Aaron  died  at  mount  Hor,  and  they 
rested  again  at  several  stations  which  they  bad  visited 
in  their  former  nomadic  wanderings.  Arrived  at  the 
Red  sea,  they  turned  to  the  lefl  and  crossed  the  ridge 
of  mountains  to  the  eastward  of  Ezion-gaber,  where 
Burckhardt  remarked,  from  the  opposite  coast,  that 
the  mountains  were  lower  than  elsewhere,  (p.  500.) 
It  was  in  this  part  of  their  route  that  the  Israelites 
were  discouraged  on  account  of  the  way,  and  sufier- 
ed  from  serpents ;  (Num.  xxi.  5,  6.)  of  which  Burck- 
hanit  observed  traces  of  great  numbers  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  gulf,  and  some  apparenthr  very  large, 
(p.  499.)  He  was  informed,  ^  that  the  fishermen  are 
much  afraid  of  them,  and  extinguished  their  fires  in 
the  evening  before  they  went  to  sleep,  because  the 
light  was  known  to  attract  them.''  (Comp.  Deut  viii. 
15.)  The  Israelites  then  issued  into  the  great  and 
elevated  plains,  which  are  still,  traversed  by  the  Syr- 
ian pilgrims  in  their  way  to  Mecca,  and  appear  to  have 
followed  northward  nearly  the  same  route  which  is 
now  taken  by  the  Syrian  Iladj,  along  the  western 
skirts  of  this  great  desert,  near  the  mountains  of 
Edom ;  see  p.  415,  above.  On  entering  these  plains, 
Moses  received  the  command,  "  Ye  have  compassed 
this  mountain  long  enough ;  turn  ye  nortliward ;  ye 
are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  the  children  of  Esau, 
and  they  shall  &  afraid  of  you,"  Deut  ii.  3,  seq. 
The  same  people  who  had  successfully  repelled  the 
approach  of  the  Israelites  from  their  strong  western 
firantier,  was  alarmed  now  that  they  had  come  round 
upon  the  yreeik  side  of  the  country.  But  Israel  was 
ordered  ^not  to  meddle"  with  the  children  of  Esau, 
but  merely  *'to  pass  trough  their  coast,"  and  to 
'*buy  meat  and  water  of  them  for  money,"  (ii.  6.)  in 
the  same  manner  as  ^e  Svrian  caravan  of  Mecca  is 
now  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  same  mountains, 
who  meet  the  pilgrims  on  the  Hadj  route.  Afler 
travertdnff  the  wilderness  on  the  eastern  side  of  Moab, 
the  Israeutes  at  lensdi  entered  that  country,  crossing 
the  brook  Zered  thirty-eight  years  afler  their  first 
departure  from  Kadesb,  and  about  forty  years  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  above  exhibited,  the 
several  accounts  given  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Num.  x.  seq.  and  DeuL  i.  ii.  x.  may  all  be 
synoptically  arranged  with  the  list  in  Num.  xxxiii.  as 
follows: 


A. 

Num.  X.  seq.    Deuteron. 


B. 

Num.  xxxiii. 


From  Sinai  on  the  twentietb  dat  of  the 

second  month. 

To  the  wildemessof  Paran. 

1.  Taberah,  Num.  xi.  3. 

2.  Kibroth-hattaavah,         3.  Kibroth-hattaavah, 

Num.  xi.  34.  verse  16. 

3.  Hazeroth,  Num.xi.35.    3.  Hazeroth,  17. 

4.  Region  of  Kadesb,  in    4.  Rithmab,  by  Kadesb, 

^e  wilderness  of  Pa-  18. 

ran,  after  eleven  days 
of  inarching,  Num.xi. 
16 ;  xii.  26 :  Deut  i. 
2,19. 


5.  They  turn  back  from 
Kadesb,  and  wander 
in  the  desert,  Num. 
xiv.  25,  seq. 


5.  Bimmon-ParBZ,  12. 


6.  Libnah,20. 

7.  Rissah,  21. 

8.  Kehelathah,  22. 

9.  Mount  Shfl^her,  23l 

10.  Haradah,  24. 

11.  Makhek>th,  25. 

12.  Tahath,  26. 
la  Tarab,  27. 

14.  Mithcah,  28. 

15.  Hashmonab,  29. 

16.  Moaeroth,  30. 

17.  Bene-jaakan,  31. 

18.  Hor-hagidgad,  32 

19.  Jotbothah,  3a 

20.  Ebronah,  34. 

21.  Ezion-gaber,  35. 

22.  Kadeah,  the  city,  3& 


24.  Mount  Hot,  37. 


28.  Zahnonah,  41. 

29.  Punon,  42. 

30.  Oboth,  4a 

31.  Ije-abarim,    in     the 

border  of  Moah^  44. 


22.  Return   to   Kaderii, 

Num.  XX.  1. 
2a  Beeroth  Bene  Jaakan, 

Deut  X.  6. 

24.  Mount  Hor,  Num.  xx. 

22,  or  Mosera,  Deut 
X.  6,  where  Aaron 
died. 

25.  Gudgodah,  Deut  x.  7. 

26.  Jotbath,  Deut  x.  7. 

27.  The  way  of  the  Red 

sea.  Num.  xxL  4 ;  from 
Elath  and  Ezion-ga- 
ber,  Deut  ii.  8. 


30.  Oboth,  Num.  xxi.  10. 

31.  Ije-abarim,  in  the  wil- 

derness east  of  Moab, 
Num.  xxi.  11. 

32.  The  valley  of  Zered, 

Num.xxL  12;  or  the 
brook  Zered,  after  38 
years  from  the  first 
departure  from  Ka- 
desb, Deut  ii.  13^  14. 


EXODUS,  BOOK  or,  the  second  of  die  sacred 
books  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  so  called,  becauae  it 
contains  the  histoiy  of  the  departure  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  under  Moses.  It  contains  the  hiatoiy  of  the 
birth  Jo£  Moses ;  his  education  and  fli^t ;  his  return ; 
the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  the  departure  of  the  Hebf«W8 ; 
the  passage  of  the  Red  sea;  the  giving  of  the  law ; 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  cel^Mwdon 
of  the  second  passover.  It  contains  the  history  of 
145  years,  from  the  death  of  Joseph,  A.  M.  2369  to 
A.  M.  2514,  the  end  of  the  first  vear  after  the  going 
out  of  Egypt  The  Hebrews  call  this  book  mov  nSm, 
Vede  Sf^motk,  because  it  begins  with  these  words. 

EXORCISTS.  From  the  Greek  word  i^oe«<>'. 
to  cwyurej  to  use  the  name  of  God,  with  design  to 
expel  devils  from  places  or  bodies  which  they  pos- 
sess.  We  see  from  the  early  epologsBls  of  our  reli- 
ffion,  that  the  devils  dreaded  the  exorcisms  of  Chris- 
tians, who  exercised  sreat  power  agiunst  those  wicked 
spirits.  The  Jews  nad  tneir  exorctsfs,  as  our  Loid 
intimates,  (Matt  xii.  27,)  and  as  do  also  the  apostkB,  m 
Mark  ix.  38 ;  Acts  xix.  la 

I.  EXPIATION,  the  act  of  atonkig  fiNr  a  fiuik. 
The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  ezpistoiy 
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fices ; — for  ana  of  i^onmce ;  for  purificatiomi  fit>m 
certain  leiml  pollutions,  as  of  a  woman  after  child- 
birth, or  of  a  leper  when  healed ;  so.  also,  those  who, 
having  touchea  something  impure,  had  forgotten  or 
neglected  to  purify  themselves  at  the  time  and  in  the 
numner  whicn  the  law  prescribed.  These  expiatory 
sacrifices  did  not  of  tliemselves  remit  faults  commit- 
ted against  God,  nor  take  away  the  ffuilt  of  sin ;  they 
only  repaired  the  legal  and  external  mult,  and  secured 
the  transgressor  from  the  temporal  penal^  with 
which  those  faults  were  punishable.  See  Ley.  iv. 
27,  &c. 

For  a  sin-offerinff,  a  ram,  a  lamb,  a  kid,  or  two 
pigeons  might  be  onered ;  or  the  poor  might  offer 
meal.  There  were  particular  ceremonies,  for  Uie 
high-priest,  or  a  prince  of  the  people,  or  when  all  the 
people  had  conmiitted  trespasses.  But  in  general, 
they  were  nearly  the  same.  The  flesh  of  beasts, 
offered  for  expiation,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
priests.    See  Sacrifice. 

II.   EXPIATION.    THE    OREAT  DAT   OF,  WSfl  the 

tenth  of  the  month  Tizri.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Kip- 
puTy  or  ChippuTy  pardon,  or  expiation,  because  the 
faults  of  the  year  were  then  expiated.  The  princi- 
pal ceremonies  were  the  following.  The  hiffh-priest, 
after  he  had  washed  not  only  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
as  is  usual  at  ordinary  sacrifices,  but  his  whole  body 
also,  dressed  himselr  in  plain  linen  like  the  other 
prints,  wearing  neither  his  purple  robe  nor  the  ephod, 
nor  the  pectoral,  because  he  was  to  expiate  his  own 
sins  with  those  of  the  people.  He  first  offered  a  bul- 
lock and  a  ram  for  his  own  sins,  and  those  of  the 
priests ;  placuig  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  victims, 
and  confessing  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  his 
bouse.  Afterwards,  he  received  from  the  princes  of 
the  people  two  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for 
a  bumt'Offering,  to  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  lot  having  determined  which  of  the  two  goats 
should  be  sacrificed,  the  high-priest  put  some  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  altar  of  bumt-oflenngs  into  a  cen- 
ser, threw  incense  upon  it,  and  entered  with  it,  thus 
smoking,  into  the  sanctuary.    After  he  had  thus  per- 
fumed tne  sanctuary,  he  came  out,  took  some  of^the 
blood  of  the  young  bullock  he  had  sacrificed,  and 
carrying  that  mto  tne  sanctuary,  he  dipped  his  fin- 
gere  in  it,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times  between  the 
ark  and  die  vail,  which  separated  the  holy  place  from 
the  sanctuary,  or  most  holy.    He  then  came  out  a 
second  time,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-of- 
ferings killed  the  goat  which  the  lot  had  determined 
to  be  the  sacrifice.    The  blood  of  this  goat  he  then 
carried  into  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkled  it 
seven  times  between  the  ark  and  the  vail.    Thence 
he  returned  into  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  after 
sprinkling  both  sides  of  it  with  the  blood  of  the  goat, 
he  came  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  wetted  the 
four  horns  of  it  with  the  tiloodof  thegoat  and  young 
bullock,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times  with  the  same. 
During  the  performance  of  this  ceremony,  none  of 
the  pnesta,  or  people,  were  admitted  into  the  taberna- 
cle, or  into  the  court. 

The  sanctuary,  the  court,  and  the  altar,  being  thus 
purified,  the  high-priest  directed  the  goat,  which  was 
set  at  liberty  by  the  lot,  to  be  brought  to  him.  This 
being  done,  he  put  his  hand  on  its  head,  and  after 
confessing  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  people, 
he  delivered  the  goat  to  a  person,  who  was  to  carry 
it  to  some  desert  place,  and  let  It  loose ;  or,  as  othera 
think,  throw  it  down  some  precipice.  (See  Goat, 
■CAFE.)    This  being  done,  the  high-priest  washed 


himself  all  over  in  the  tabernacle,  and  potting  on 
other  clothes,  perhaps  his  pontifical  dress,  (thatiB,hi0 
robe  of  purple,  the  ephod,  and  the  pectoral,)  he  sac- 
rificed two  rams  for  a  bumt-offering,  one  for  himself^ 
the  other  for  the  people. 

The  great  day  of  Expiation  was  a  day  of  rest,  and 
strict  fasting.  Buxtorr  and  Calmet  have  collected 
many  particulara  relative  to  the  observance  of  this 
solemnity  fay  the  modern  Jews. 

EYE.  The  Hebrews  call  fountains,  eyes;  and 
give  the  same  name  to  colors.  '*  And  the  eye  (color] 
of  the  manna  was  as  the  eye  (color)  of  bdellium,'^ 
Numb.  xi.  7.  By  an  "evil  eye,"  is  meant,  envy, 
jealousy,  grudging,  ill-judged  parsimony.  "  To  lay 
their  eyes  on  any  one,"  is  to  regard  him  and  his  in- 
terests. "  To  find  grace  in  any  one's  eyes,"  (Ruth  ii. 
IGL)  is  to  win  his  friendship  and  good  gnracea. 
"  Their  eyes  were  opened,"  (Gren.  iii.  7.)  they  i)egan 
to  comprehend  in  a  new  manner.  *'  The  wise  man's 
eyes  are  in  his  head,"  (Eccles.  iL  14. j  he  does  not  act 
by  chance.  "  The  eye  of  the  soul,"  m  a  moral  sense, 
is  the  intention,  the  desire.  God  threatens  to  ^  set 
his  eyes"  on  the  Israelites  for  evil,  and  not  for  good, 
Amos  ix.  4.  Nebucbaduezzar  recommends  to  rfeb- 
uzaradan  that  he  would  "  set  his  eyes"  on  Jeremiah, 
(xxxix.  12 ;  xl.  4.)  and  permit  him  to  so  where  he 
pleased.  Sometimes  expressions  of  this  kind  are 
taken  in  quite  an  opposite  sense,  "  Behold,  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  on  tne  sinful  kingdom,  and  I  will  de- 
stroy it,"  Amos  ix.  8.  To  be  "  eyes  to  the  blind,"  or 
to  serve  them  instead  of  eyes,  is  sufiiciently  intelli- 
gible. Job  xxix.  15.  The  Peraians  called  those  ofii- 
cen  of  the  crown  who  had  the  care  of  the  king's 
interests,  aqd  the  management  of  his  finances,  **  tne 
king's  eyes."  **I  made  a  covenant  with  my  eyes, 
why  then  should  I  think  upon  a  maid  ?"  a  very  ex- 
pressive way  of  speaking,  whose  force  would  be  im- 
paired by  any  explanation.  Job  xxxi.  1.  **  Eye  ser- 
vice" is  peculiar  to  slaves,  who  are  governed  by  fear 
only,  and  is  to  be  avoided  by  Christians,  Eph.  vi.  6; 
Col.  iii.  23.  The  "lust  of  the  eyes,"  or,  "the  desire 
of  the  eyes,"  comprehends  every  thing  that  curiosity, 
vanity,  &c.  seek  after ;  every  thing  that  the  eyes  can 
present  to  men  given  up  to  their  passions,  1  John  ii. 
16.  "  Cast  ye  away  every  man  the  abomination  of 
his  eyes,"  (Ezek.  xx.  7,  8.)  that  is,  let  not  the  idols  of 
the  Egyptians  seduce  you.  Paul  says,  (Gal.  iv.  15.J 
that  the  Galatians  would  willingly  "have  pluckea 
out  their  eyes  for  him ;"  expressing  the  intensity  of 
their  zeal,  affection,  and  devotion  for  him.  In  a  con- 
trary sense,  the  Israelites  said  to  Moses,  "  Wilt  thou 
put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men  ?"  Numb.  xvi.  14.  To 
keep  any  thing  as  the  apple  of  the  ^e,  is  to  preserve 
it  with  particular  care,  Deut  xxxii.  10.  The  eye  and 
its  actions  are  very  expressively  transferred  to  God, 
Zech.  iv.  10 ;  2  Cbron.  xvi.  9 ;  Psal.  xi.  4 ;  Prov.  xv. 
3.  Our  Lord  says,  (Matt  vi.  220  "  the  light  (or  lamp) 
of  the  body  is  the  eye — ^if  therefore  thine  eye  be  sin- 
gle, (single— simple,  clear,  icnXoii(;y)  thy  whole  body 
shedl  be  full  of  light ;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil — fdis- 
tempered^liseased)  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkness."  The  direct  allusion  may  hold  to  a  lan- 
tern, or  lamp  (ivxvoq) ; — ^if  the  glass  of  it  be  clear,  the 
light  will  shme  through  it  strongly ;  but  if  the  glass 
be  soiled — ^foul,  but  httle  light  will  pass  throu^  it. 
They  may  not  have  had  glass  lanterns,  such  as  we 
use,  in  the  East,  but  they  nad  othera  made  of  thin 
linen,  &c.  which  were  very  liable  to  receive  spots, 
stains,  and  foulnesses,  that  would  hinder  the  passage 
of  the  rays  from  the  light  within.  So,  in  the  natural 
eye,  if  the  cornea  be  siNeLS,  and  the  humon  clear, 
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Ae  light  will*  act  correctly ;  but  if  there  be  a  film 
over  the  cornea,  or  a  cataract— or  a  skin  between  any 
of  the  humors,  the  rays  of  light  will  not  act  on  the 
internal  seat  of  sifht,  the  retina.  By  analogy,  there- 
fore, if  the  mental  eye,  the  judgment,  be  honest,  vir- 
tuous, sincere,  well  meaning,  pious,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  enlightening  and  directing  the  whole  of  a 
Cerson's  actions ;  but  if  it  be  perverse,  malign,  biased 
y  imdue  prejudices,  or  drawn  aside  by  improper 
views — ^it  darkens  the  understanding,  perverts  the 
conduct  of  the  party,  and  suffers  him  to  be  misled 
by  his  unwise  and  his  unruly  passions ;  as  Saul  was 
towards  David,  see  1  Sam.  xviii.  9,  in  Heb.  ("  Saul 
tytd  David,"  Eng.  Trans.] 

May  there  not  be  an  allusion  to  distempers  of  the 
«ye,  in  Matt.  vii.  3  ?  "  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote 
(the  little  black  speck)  which  is  in  thy  brother's  eye — 
but  considerest  not  the  beam — (the  almost  cataract- 
like film)  which  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?"  The  word 
translated  mote,  (xu^^o;,)  say  some,  signifies  a  little 
splinter  of  wood ;  others  say,  a  little  seed :  it  may  be 
referred  to  a  small  fibn,  or  speck,  the  size  of  a  seed, 
floating  in  the  eye,  a  disease  Known  among  medical 
writers.  The  word  <'oxo(  sisnifies  a  beam,  or  rafter, 
and,  no  doubt,  is  used  paratx>lica]ly : — ^but  might  it 
not  import  a  real  disorder  of  the  eye,  far  more  inju- 
rious to  distinct  vision  than  the  nwtt  ?  This  sense  of 
the  phrase  is  independent  of  any  parable  which 
miffht  be  used  among  the  Jews,  referring  to  a  beam, 
or  large  piece  of  wood,  being  in  the  eye.  As  if  it 
were  saia,  ^  Why  beholdest  thou  with  affected  supe- 
riority and  keenness  of  observation,  the  little  teed-like 
fUm  which  floats  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  art  insensi- 
ble of  the  purblind  state  of  thine  own  eye  ?" 

There  is  an  expression  in  Psal.  cxxiii.  2,  "  the  eyes 
of  servants  look  unto  the  hands  of  their  masters," 
&c.  the  proper  force  of  which  we  are  not  likely  to 
perceive,  umess  acquainted  with  eastern  customs. 

Accustomed  to  the  free  intercourse  of  conversation, 
to  the  expression  by  words  of  our  thoughts  as  they 
rise  within  us,  we  relate  every  thing  verbatim;  and 
except  a  sentiment  be  openly  conveyed  by  speech, 
we  attribute  no  blame  to  those  who  do  not  regard  it, 
or  understand  it  On  the  same  principle,  the  orders 
we  give  our  servants  are  directed  to  them  in  words, 
and  according  to  our  words  we  expect  their  obedi- 
ence. But  the  case  is  altogether  different  in  the 
East ;  gravity  and  silence,  especially  before  superi- 
ors, are  there  so  highly  esteemed,  as  denoting  respect, 
that  many  of  the  most  important  orders  which  a 
master  can  give,  or  a  servant  can  receive,  are  given 
and  received  in  profound  silence.  This  mode  of  be- 
havior is  the  basis  of  the  Psalmist's  representation. 

An  illustration  more  happy  than  the  following  can 
hardly  be  expected.  Some,  indeed,  have  supposed 
the  chastening  hand  of  the  master,  or  mistress,  to  be 
that  to  which  the  servant  attends ;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  Psalmist  is  not  complaining  to  the 
person  who  chastises  him,  but  of  the  contempt  and 
scorn  (not  strictly  persecution]  of  the  proud. 

^*  One  can  hardly  imagine  tne  respect,  civility,  and 
serious  modesty,  that  is  used  among  them  [the  east- 
ern lailies]  when  they  are  visited  by  any  one,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  some  ladies  of  the  Franks, 
who  have  been  with  several.  No  nuns,  or  novices, 
pay  more  deference  to  their  abbess,  or  superior,  than 
the  maid-slaves  to  their  mistresses ;  they  are  waited  on, 
as  are  likewise  their  female  visitors,  with  a  surprising 
order  and  diligence,  even  at  the  least  wink  of  the 
eye,  or  motion  of  the  fingers,  and  that  in  a  manner 
not  perceptible  to  strangers,  as  I  have  said  of  the 


men  elsewhere."  (Motraye,  vol.  L  249.)  "Nobody 
appears  on  horseback  but  the  Grand  Seignior,  in  the 
second  court,  and  they  observe  so  respectful  a  silence, 
not  only  in  the  palace,  when  the  Grand  Seignior  is  in 
it,  but  the  court  yards,  (notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  people  who  come  there,  especially  into 
the  first,  where,  generally,  a  number  of  servants  wait 
for  ^eir  masters,  who  are  either  at  the  Divan,  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  seraglio,)  that  if  a  blind  man 
should  come  in  there,  ana  did  not  know  tint  the 
most  courtly  way  of  speaking,  among  the  Turks,  is  in 
a  low  voice,  and  by  signs,  like  mutes,  which  are  gen- 
erally understood  by  them,  he  would  believe  it  unin- 
habited ;  and  I  have  heard  them  say,  in  reference  to 
other  nations,  that  two  Franks,  talking  merely  of 
trifles,  make  much  more  noise  than  a  hundred 
Turks  in  treating  about  affairs  of  consequence,  or 
making  a  bargain  ;  and  they  add,  in  speaking  against 
our  manner  of  saluting,  by  pulling  on  our  bats,  and 
drawing  our  feet  backward,  that  we  seemed  as  if  we 
were  driving  away  the  flies,  and  vriping  our  shoes ; 
and  they  extol  their  custom  of  putting  their  ri^bt 
hand  upon  their  heart,  and  bowing  a  little,  as  bemg 
much  more  natural  and  reasonable.  When  they  sa- 
lute a  superior,  they  take  the  bottom  of  his  caflan,  or 
vest,  that  hangs  down  to  his  ankles,  and  bending 
dovim,  they  lifl  it  about  two  feet,  and  kiss  it"  (P.  170.) 
Baron  du  Tott  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
authority  attending  this  mode  of  commanding ;  and  of 
the  use  of  significant  motions: — "The  customaiy 
ceremonies  on  these  occasions  were  over,  and  Racuo 
[the  new  Vizier]  continued  to  discourse  familiarly 
with  the  ambassador,  when  theMuzur-Aga  (or  Hien 
Provost)  coming  into  the  ball,  and  approaching  the 
Pacha,  whispered  something  in  his  ear ;  and  we  nb- 
served  that  all  the  answer  he  received  fh>m  him  was 
a  slight  horizontal  mction  with  his  hand ;  afler  which, 
the  V  izier,  instantly  resuming  an  agreeable  smile,  con- 
tinued the  conversation  tor  some  time  longer.  We 
then  left  the  hall  of  audience  and  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  great  staircase,  where  we  remounted  our 
horses :  here,  nine  heads  cut  off,  and  placed  in  a  row 
on  the  outside  of  the  first  gate,  completely  eniiained 
the  SIGN  which  the  Vizier  had  made  use  or  in  our 
presence."  (vol.  i.  p.  30.) 

These  extracts  prove,  that  not  only  in  private  and 
domestic  concerns,  but  also  in  those  of  public  impor- 
tance, on  occasions  of  life  or  death,  inferiors  in  the 
East  do  actually  ^  look  to  the  hands  of  their  superi- 
ors," and  receive  orders  from  them.  The  orientals 
have  even  a  kind  of  language  for  the  fingers,  and,  by 
various  positions  of  them,  they  give  silent  orders  to 
their  domestics,  who  are  watching  to  receive  them. 

But  this  article  has  an  aspect  still  more  important 
on  a  usage  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  and 
regarded  as  nothing  uncommon,  though  it  appear 
strange  to  us. — ^No  account  of  any  such  attendants  on 
the  court  of  Judea,as  dumb  men,  or  mutes,  occurs  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Grand  Seignior 
has  a  number  of  such  persons ;  ^  who,"  says  Knolles, 
(p.  1487.)  "  will  vnderstand  any  thing  that  shaU  be 
acted  vnto  them  by  signs  ana  gestures;  and  will 
themselves,  by  the  gesture  of  their  eyes,  bodies, 
hands,  and  feet,  deliuer  matters  of  great  difficuhie,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  strangers." 

From  tliis,  and  similar  accounts,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  language  by  signs  forms  a  common  and  ordinaij 
manner  of  directing  in  the  East ; — that  the  mo&t  dif- 
ficult matters  are  thus  related ;  and  very  probably  by 
means  of  the  mutes,  (in  the  Turkish  seraglio,  espe- 
cially,) matters  not  luviravs  of  the  roost  agnoeable 
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nature,  are  communicated  to  personages  in  the  moat 
important  stations,  whom  they  immediately  concern. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  when  the  prophets 
under  the  Old  Testament  were  divinely  directed  to 
act  a  portion  of  the  information  they  had  in  charge 
to  communicate  to  the  people,  they  did  little  or  noth- 
ing more  than  what  was  done  every  day,  in  the 
countries  where  thej  resided.  Action,  as  a  system  of 
indication,  was  familiar  to  the  spectators,  and  though 
calculated  to  excite  their  curiosity  and  attention,  it 
was  not,  by  its  novelty,  or  singularity,  either  beyond 
their  understanding,  or  beside  their  apphcation  of  it 
to  themselves,  or  to  circumstances ;  nor  did  it  seem 
crazy  to  them ;  as  it  might  to  us,  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  a  mode  of  communicating  ideas. 
When  Isaiah  says,  he  and  his  children  are  for  si^Jis ; 
when  Jeremiah  found  his  ^^le  marred,  as  a  sign ; 
— ^when  Ezekiel  was  a  ngn  to  the  people,  in  not 
mourning  for  the  dead,  (chap,  xxiv.) — ^m  ids  remov- 
ing into  captivity,  and  digging  through  the  wall, 
(chap.  zii.)---these  and  similar  actions  were  not  only 
well  understood,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  being 
in  ordinary  use  among  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

For  some  account  of  blindinj^  the  eyes,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, not  unfrequently  practised  in  the  East,- see 

BLIIfDIfSSS. 

EYE-LIDS.    As  it  is  not  customary  among  us  for 
women  to  paint  their  eye-hds,  particularly,  we  do  not 
usually  perceiveHhe  full  import  of  the  expressions  in 
Scripture  referring  to  this  custom,  which  appears  to 
be  of  veiy  ffreat  antiqfiity,  and  which  is  stiA  main- 
tained in  the  East    So  we  read,  (2  Kings  ix.  SMO.) 
'*  Jezebel  painted  her  face,**  Heb.  '^put  her  eyes  in 
paint:**  more  correctly,  ''she  painted  the  internal 
part  of  her  eye-lids,**  by  drawmg  between  them  a 
silver  wire,  previously  wetted,  and  dipped  in  the 
powder  ofphue^  (a  rich  lead  ore,)  which,  adhering  to 
the  eye-lioB,  formed  a  streak  of  black  upon  them, 
thereby,  apparendy,  enlarging  the  eyes,  and  render- 
ing their  enect  more  powenul ;  invigorating  their 
vivacity.    This  action  is  strongly  referred  to  by  Jer- 
emiah (iv.  30.)  in  our  translation,  ''though  thou  rent- 
09t  thy  face  with  painting  ;**  or,  though  thou  cause 
tliine  eye-lids  to  seem  to  be  starting  out  of  thine  head, 
through  the  strength  of  the  black  paint  which  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  yet  shall  that  decoration  be  in  vain. 
The  powerfiil  effect  of  this  supposedly  charming 
addition  is  alluded  to  by  the  sagacious  preceptor: 
(Prov.  vi.  25.)  "Lust  not  after  her  beauty  (or  the 
Htrange  woman)  in  thine  heart ;  neither  let  her  cap- 
tivate thee  with  her  ete-lids" — ^which  she  has  ren- 
dered so  large  and  brilhant  by  the  assistance  of  art, 
ns  to  enchant  beholders.   So  E&ekiel :  (xxiii.  40.)  "  for 
whom  bast  thou  washed  thyself,  and  hast  colored — 
painted — thine  eyes-— {eye-hds,  rather)— and  hast  or- 
namented thyself  with  ornaments  ?'* 

[Many  authors  have  mentioned  the  custom  which 
has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  among  the  fe- 
inaies  of  the  East,  of  tinging  the  eyes  and  edges  of 
the  eye-lids  with  a  powder,  which,  at  a  distance,  or 
by  candle-light,  adds  much  to  the  blackness  of  the 
eves.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  speaks  of  this  custom. 
( Lettera,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.)  Pietro  delJa  Valle,  the  Italian 
traveller,  giving  a  description  of  his  wife,  who  was 
bom  in  Mesopotamia,  and  educated  at  Bagdad,  where 
he  married  her,  says :  (Viaggi,  tom.  i.  letL  17. )  "  Her 
eye-lashes,  which  are  long,  and,  according  to  tne  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  dressed  with  sHbiuniy  as  we  often 
rnid  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrew  women 
of  old,  (Ezek.  xxiii.  40.)  and  in  Xenophon,  of  Asty- 


ages  the  grandfkther  of  Cyrusy  and  of  the  Medes  of 
that  time,  (Cyrop.  L)  give  a  dark,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes.** 

Dr.  Shaw  affords  us  the  following  information; 
(Travels,  p.  294.  fol.  ed.)  "None  of  these  ladies  take 
themselves  to  be  completely  dressed,  till  they  have 
tinged  the  hair  and  eages  of  their  eye-lids  with  the 
powder  of  lead  ore.  Now  as  this  operation  is  per- 
formed by  dippinff  first  into  the  powder  a  small 
wooden  bodkin,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  then 
drawing  it  afterwards,  through  the  eye-lids,  over  the 
ball  of  me  eye.  we  shall  have  a  Uvely  image  of  what 
the  prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean 
by  rending  the  eyes  with  painting.  The  sooty  color, 
which  is  in  this  manner  communicated  to  the  eyes,  is 
thought  to  add  a  wonderful  gracefulness  to  persons 
of  all  complexions.** 

Similar  is  the  testimony  of  Niebuhr:  (Descr.  of 
Arab.  p.  65.)  "  The  females  of  Arabia,**  he  says, 
"  color  their  nails  blood  red,  and  their  hands  and  feet 
yellow,  with  the  herb  Al-henna.  (See  Camphire.) 
They  flJso  tinge  the  inside  of  their  eye-lids  coal-black 
with  kdchdj  a  coloring  material  prepared  from  lead 
ore.  They  not  only  enlarse  their  eye-brows,  but 
also  paint  other  figures  of  black,  as  ornaments,  upon 
the  race  and  hands.  Sometimes  they  even  prick 
through  the  skin,  in  various  figures,  and  then  lay 
certain  substances  upon  the  wounds,  which  eat  in  so 
deeply,  that  the  ornaments  thus  impressed  are  ren- 
dered permanent  for  life.  All  this  the  Arabian  wo- 
men esteem  as  beauty.  Even  men  sometimes  strew 
kdchd  upon  their  eyes,  under  the  pretext  that  it 
strengthens  the  sight ;  but  they  are  regarded  by  the 
more  judicious  as  petUa  mmJtrta^ 

This  custom  is  not  confined  to  the  Shemitish  mat- 
rons alone.  Captain  Symes  says,  that  "  the  Birmans, 
both  men  and  women,  color  their  teeth,  their  eye- 
lashes, and  the  edges  of  their  eye-tids,  with  black. 
The  women  of  Hindostan  and  Persia,  also,  common- 
ly practise  the  operation  of  coloring  the  eye-lashes. 
They  deem  it  beneficial  as  well  as  becoming.  The 
collyrium  they  use  is  called  ntrma^  the  Persian  name 
of  antimony.**    (Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.) 

The  ancients  call  the  mineral,  with  which  the  eyeis 
are  thus  colored,  stUbinm  or  antimony  ;  (Pfiny  xxxiii. 
23.]  the  usual  Hebrew  name  is  pie,  vuky  but  in  Ezek. 
xxiii.  40,  we  find  the  verb  ^^n^,  Maud^  to  coUiTy  &c. 
to  which  the  modern  Arabic  (d  cohoiy  or  kocholy  cor- 
responds. This  is  described  as  a  fine  mineral  pow- 
der, usually  a  compound  of  lead  ore  and  zinc,  which 
is  moistened  with  oil  or  vinegar,  etc.  and  laid  upon 
the  inner  part  of  the  eye-lids,  so  as  to  cause  a  small 
black  line  to  appear  around  the  edge.  (See  Hart- 
mann*s  Hebr&erinn,  Th.  ii.  p.  149,  seq.)    ♦R. 

EZEKIEL,  son  of  Buzi,  a  prophet  of  the  sacer- 
dotal race,  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, with  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  A.  M. 
3405.  He  began  his  ministry  hi  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  the  general  account ;  but  per- 
haps in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  covenant  was  re- 
newed with  God  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  (Ezek.  i.  1.) 
which  answere  to  the  fifth  year  of  Ezekiel's  captiv- 
ity, A.  M.  3409.  He  prophesied  twenty  years,  to  A.  M. 
3430 ;  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

When  Ezekiel  was  among  the  captives  on  the 
river  Chebar,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision, 
on  a  throne,  borne  by  four  cherubim,  supported  by 
four  wheels,  and  appointed  him  the  watchman  of 
his  people.  He  was  commanded  to  shut  himself  up 
in  his  nouse,  and  forewarned,  that  he  should  be 
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aeizedf  Bud  bound  with  cbaina  u  a  inadian« 
While  thus  confined,  God  commanded  him  to  delin- 
eate on  a  brick,  or  piece  of  soft  earth,  the  city  of 
Jenmlem,  besieged  and  surrounded  with  ramparts ; 
to  put  a  wall  of  iron  between  himself  and  the  city ; 
and  to  continue  390  days  lying  on  his  left  side,  anal- 
ogous to  the  iniquity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and 
10  days  on  his  rieht  side,  to  signify  the  iniquities  of 
Judah.  These  430  days  denoted,  also,  the  sieffe  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  its  duration,  ana  the 
subsequent  captivity,  from  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah ;  or,  rather,  in  the  fourth 
year  after  this  siege,  when  Nebuzaradan  carried 
away  the  remains  of  the  Jews  prisoners  to  Babylon, 
A.  M.  3420,  until  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  A.  M. 
3466,  according  to  Usher;  or  reckoning  from  the 
taldng  of  Jerusalem,  in  3416  to  3457,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Calmet's  computation,  is  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus's  reign  at  Babylon. 

Ezekiel  was  afterwards  commanded  to  make  as 
many  loaves  of  mixed  com  as  he  was  to  continue 
days  lying  upon  his  side,  and  to  bake  them  with  hu- 
man excrements.  (See  Dun«.)  The  prophet,  express- 
ing his  reluctance  to  this,  was  permitted  to  substi- 
tute cow-dung,  signifying  hereby,  that  the  Inhab- 
itanti  of  Jerusalem  should  be  reduced,  during  the 
siege,  to  the  necessity  of  eating  unclean  bread,  in 
small  quantity,  and  in  continual  terror.  After  this,  he 
was  to  cut  on  his  hair,  to  divide  it  into  three  parts, — 
to  bum  one  part,  to  cut  another  to  pieces  with  a 
sword,  and  to  scatter  the  rest  in  the  wind ;  hereby 
typiiVing  the  fiite  of  the  people.  The  year  follow- 
ing, he  was  transported  in  roirit  to  Jerusalem,  and 
shown  the  abominations  ana  idolatries  committed 
there;  God  commanding  an  angel  to  mark,  as  a 
pledge  of  security,  the  penitents  in  the  city,  and  other 
angels  to  slay  those  not  marked.  Five  ^ears  before 
the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  du^cted  Eze- 
kiel to  prepare  for  escape,  as  it  were  from  enemies, 
by  stealth;  as  king  Zedekiah  should  also  do.  He 
subjoins  a  strong  invective  against  false  prophets  and 
false  prophetesses,  and  those  seduced  by  them. 

During  these  predictions  of  the  prophet  in  Meso- 
potamia, Zedekiah  kin^  of  Judah  combined  with 
Egypt,  Edom,  and  neighboring  princes,  to  rebel 
against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Babylonian  prince 
marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it,  A.  M. 
3414 ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Ezekiel,  who  was  two 
hundred  leagues  fVom  Jerusalem,  declared  the  event 
to  his  companions  in  captivity,  and  predicted  to  them 
the  ruin  or  their  metropolis.  At  this  time  the  proph- 
et's wife  dying,  God  forbade  hun  to  mourn  for  her; 
and  the  people  inquiring  the  meaning  of  these  figur- 
ative actions,  Ezekiel  answered,  that  God  was  about 
to  deprive  them  of  their  temple,  city,  country,  and 
frienas ;  and  that  the^  should  not  have  even  the  sad 
consolation  of  mourmng  for  them. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerasalem,  Ezekiel  prophesied 
against  Egypt  and  l^rre.  He  was  not  informed  that 
Jemsalem  was  taken,  till  the  fifth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  A.  M.  3417,  about  six  months  after  the  event ; 
whence  we  may  judge,  that  he  was  at  that  time  in 
some  retired  situation  remote  from  Babylon.  In  the 
evening  of  that  day,  the  Lord  opened  the  prophet's 
mouth,  to  foretell,  that  the  remains  of  the  people 
would  be  dispersed;  which  happened  four  ye&rs 
after.  He  also  foretold  the  calamities  of  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Edom,  and  Ammon,  as  they  occurred  five  years  after 
the  destraction  of  Jerasalem. 

The  siege  of  Tyre,  and  Nebuchadnezzar's  war 
against  Egypt,  are,  next  to  the  af&urs  of  the  Jews, 


most  remarkable  in  Ezekiel's  writingik  Akstihim 
melancholy  visions,  God  showed  him  more  conaola- 
tory  evrats ;— the  remm  from  the  cqitivity— the  re- 
buildmg  of  the  temple  and  city—the  restiUitioD  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judan  and  lareei,  &c.  cbi^  zzm 
xxxvii.  xxzviU.  &c. 

Jerome  is  of  ojnnion,  that  as  Jeremiah  propboeied  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  same  time  as  Ezekiel  did  beyood 
the  Euphrates,  the  prophecies  of  the  latter  were  wnt 
to  Jerusalem,  and  those  of  the  former  into  Heaopoti- 
mia,  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  captive  Jem. 
It  is  said  by  Epiphanius,  that  Ezekiel  was  put  to 
death  by  the  prince  of  his  people,  because  bo  exhort- 
ed him  to  leave  idolatry ;  but  it  is  difficuh  to  say  who 
this  prince  could  be.  It  is  affirmed,  that  his  body 
was  laid  in  the  same  cave  in  which  Shem  and  Ar- 
phaxad  were  deposited,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphnr 
tes.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says,  that  his  tomb  is  be- 
hind the  synagogue,  between  the  Euph|ates  and  the 
Chebar,  in  a  veiy  fine  vault  built  by  Jehoiachin; 
that  the  Jews  keep  a  lamp  always  burning  there,  and 
boast  that  they  possesB  the  mnophet^  woik,  written 
with  his  ovm  hand,  which  they  read  every  year  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation. 

Josephus  (Antia.  Ub.  x.  cap.  6, 10.)  sayey  that  Ezo* 
kiel  left  two  books  concerning  the  captivity;  that  • 
having  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  temple^  and  that 
Zedekiah  should  not  see  Babylon,  these  writinga  were 
sent  to  Jerusalem ;  circumstances  which  we  do  not 
read  in  Ezekiel ;  but  which  seem  to  favor  the  opin- 
ion of  Jerome.  Athanasius  believed,  that  one  of  two 
books  of  Ezekiel  was  lost ;  and  Spinoza  thinks^  that 
what  we  have  of  his  writings  is  a  firagment  only ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  all  this ;  nor  do  we  know 
upon  what  authority  Josephus  made  his  assertion. 

The  writings  of  Ezekiel  nave  been  always  acknowl- 
edged canonical  ;*nor  was  it  even  disputed  that  he 
was  their  author.  The  Jews,  however,  say,  that  the 
Sanhedrim  deliberated  long,  whether  his  book  should 
form  part  of  the  canon.  The  great  obscurity  of 
his  prophecy,  at  the  bennning  and  the  end,  was  dbn 
jected ;  and  also  what  he  says  in  chap,  xviii.  2—20, 
that  the  son  should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father; 
which  was  thought  contrary  to  Moses,  who  says,  the 
Lord  visiteth  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  childien 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  But  thia  difficul- 
ty was  removed  by  Ananias.  It  may  be  obacrved, 
that  Moses  himself  says  the  same  thing,  in  Deut 
xxi V.  16  :  "  The  fiithers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for 
the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to 
death  for  the  fathers:  every  man  shall  bo  put  to 
death  for  his  own  sin."  

Ezekiel  speaks  of  a  resurrection,  (ch.  xxxriii.  1.) 
and  says  that,  having  been  conducted  [in  rision]  uito 
a  field  of  bones,  the  Sphit  of  God  induced  him  to 
prophesy  to  them,  upon  which  they  gradually  le- 
assembled  and  revived. 

EZION-GABER,  or  Ezion-oeber,  a  city  of  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  on  a  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  called  the 
Elanitic  gulf,  and  close  by  the  city  of  Elath.  The 
Israelites  came  from  Ebrona  to  £zion-gaber ;  and 
thence  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  At  this  port  Sol- 
omon equipped  his  fleets  for  the  voyage  to  Opwrt 
Num.  xxxui.  35  ;  Deut  ii.  8 ;  1  Kings  ix.  26.  See 
Elath  and  Exodus. 

EZRA,  or  EsDRAS,  the  famous  Jewish  higfa-pneft 
and  reformer,  was  of  a  sacerdotal  family ;  by  »"* 
thought  to  be  son  of  Jeraiah,  the  higb-priert,  who 
was  put  to  death  at  Riblatha  by  Nebuchadnemr, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ,•  but  as  Calmet  thinks, 
only  his  grandson,  or  great-grandson.    It  is  bebevpu, 
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that  the  fint  return  of  Ezra  ih>in  Bttbylon  to  Jeni- 
salein  was  with  Zerubbabel,  in  the  beginning  of  Cy- 
nis'fl  reign,  A.  M.  3468,  of  which  he  hiiuaelf  wrote 
the  history.  He  was  veiy  skilful  in  the  law,  and 
zealous  for  God's  service;  and  had,  doubtless,  a 
great  share  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  time. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jews  procured  from  the  court 
of  Persia  an  order,  forbiddin^^  them  to  continue  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  resumed 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses;  but  this 
order  being  reToked  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  (A.  M.  348^)  they  proceeded  and 
dedicated  the  temple  in  3489,  Ezra  vL  Ezra,  not- 
withstanding, returned  to  Babylon,  probably  on  some 
affairs  of  his  nation ;  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ar- 
tazeffzes  Longimanus,  (A.  M.  3537,  ante  A.  D.  467,) 
was  sent  back  to  Jerusalem,  with  letters  patent,  per- 
mitting all  Israelites  in  his  kincdom  to  return  to 
Judea,  with  all  their  gold  and  sinrer,  the  vessels  of 
the  temple,  and  also  offerings  of  the  king  and  his 
counseUors,  to  buy  victims  for  the  sacrifices.  Ana- 
xerzes  conomanded  his  treasurers  in  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  to  furnish  Ezra  with  com,  wine, 
oil,  salt,  or  monej^ ;  granted  immunities  to  the  priests 
and  ministers  of  the  temple ;  and  authorized  Ezra 
to  appoint  judges  and  magistrates,  and  to  govern  and 
instruct  those  who  returned  to  Jerusalem,  chap.  vii. 

Ezra  therefore  assembled  a  great  company  of  Is- 
raelites, and  set  forward  for  Jerusalem.  At  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ahava,  he  sent  to  invite  certain  priests 
and  ministers  of  the  temple,  who  were  at  Caaiphia, 
^probably  in  the  Caspian  mountains,)  to  return  with 
him ;  258  of  whom  joined  him.  He  appointed  a  sol- 
emn day  to  pray  to  Qod  for  a  happy  journey ;  and 
SLve  an  account  of  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which 
e  king  had  restored.  They  proceeded  on  their 
joumej^  in  number  1775  men,  and  all  arrived  hap- 
pily in  Judea,  A.  M.  3537,  ch.  viii.  Ezra  being  in- 
formed that  both  priests  and  Levites,  magistrates  and 
common  people,  had  married  wives  who  were  stran- 
gers and  idolaters,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  having 
taken  bis  seat  in  the  temple,  continued  absorbea 
in  grief  and  silence  till  the  evening  sacrifice.  He 
then  put  up  prayers  to  Qod  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
ch.  ix.  A  great  multitude  having  flocked  together, 
he  engaged  the  principal  of  the  people  by  oath,  to 
renew  the  covenant  with  the  Lora,  to  dismiss  their 
strange  wives,  with  their  children,  and  directed  all 
of  tiiem  to  assemble,  within  three  days,  at  the  temple 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  effect,  ch. 
X.  EziB  had  the  principal  authority  in  Jerusalem 
till  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah. 

lo  the  second  year  of  Nehemiah*s  government,  the 
people   being  assembled  at  the  temple,  during  the 


fesst  of  tabernacles,  Ezra  was  desired  to  read  the 
law,  which  he  did  fit>m  morning  to  noon,  accompa- 
nied by  Levites,  who  stood  beside  him  in  silence. 
The  next  day  they  desired  information  fi*om  him 
how  to  celebrate  the  foast  of  tabernacles.  This  he 
explained  to  them,  and  continued  eiffht  davs  reading 
the  law  in  the  temple,  which  vras  followed  by  a  sol- 
emn renewal  of  the  covenant,  Neh.  viii.  ix. 

Joeephus  says,  Ezra  was  buried  at  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  Jews  believe  that  he  died  in  Persia,  in  a  second 
journey  to  Artaxerxes,  and  show  his  tomb  in  the  city 
of  Zamuza,  He  is  siud  to  have  lived  nearly  120  years. 

It  is  believed  that  Ezra  was  chiefly  concerned  in 
revising  and  arranging  the  books  of  Scripture.  He 
had  great  zeal  and  knowledse,  and  having  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  took  great 
pains  in  collecting  the  sacred  writings  and  forming 
the  present  canon.  It  is  also  thought  that  he  assist- 
ed m  compiling  both  books  of  the  Chronicles,  and 
added  in  all  the  books  what  appeared  necessaiy  for 
illustrating,  connecting,  or  completing  them.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  Ezra  and  Malachi  were  ^e  same 
person ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Malachi  is  not  so  much 
a  proper  as  a  common  name, — angel  or  messenger 
or  the  Lord ;  and  that  in  Ezra's  time,  prophets  were 
called  MalaMoij  or  angels  of  the  Lord.  (See  Hag. 
i.  la  Mai.  i.  1.)  The  fathers  have  cited  MalaM 
under  the  name  of  angel.    See  MAiiACBi. 

There  are  four  books  in  the  Vulgate  bearing  the 
name  of  Ezra  or  Esdros ;  but  the  first  only  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  bis.  This  is  certainly  the  work 
of  Ezra ;  and  in  it  he  relives  events  of  which  he  was 
wimess,  speaking  often  in  the  first  person.  The 
second  bo<^  is  attributed  to  Nehemiah,  and  is  called 
after  him  in  the  English  tnnskition.  It  is  admitte^ 
however,  that  some  trifling  matters  have  been  added 
to  it,  which  cannot  belong  to  Nehemiah ;  as  the 
mention  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  and  king  Darius, 
Neb.  xil.  22.  The  tnird  book  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  the  first,  but  interpolated.  The  fourth 
book  is  written  with  art  enough,  as  if  Esdras  himself 
had  composed  it ;  but  the  marks  of  fiilsehood  are  dis- 
ceniible  throughout  It  is  not  extant  in  Greek,  and 
it  never  was  in  Hebrew.  The  Jews  also  ascribe  to 
Ezra  certain  regulations,  blessings,  and  prayers ;  and 
some  speak  of  a  revelation,  a  vision  or  dream ;  but 
this  is  spurious.  They  have  an  extraordinary  esteem 
for  him ;  and  say,  if  the  law  had  not  been  given  b^ 
Moses,  Ezra  would  have  deserved  to  have  been  theur 
leffialator.  The  Mahometans  call  him  Ozair  the  son 
of  Seraiah. 

EZRI,  overseer  of  the  garden^  or  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  forming  department  under  David,  1  Uhron. 
xxvii.  26. 
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FABLB,  a  story  destitute  of  truth.  Paul  exhcnts 
Tinoothyand  IHtus  to  shun  inrofime  and  Jewish  fo- 
blesi,  f  1  Tiai.  iv.  7 ;  Tit.  i.  14.)  as  having  a  tendency 
to  seauce  men  from  the  truth.  By  these  fobles  some 
understand  the  Gnostics*  cabalistical  interpretations 
of  the  Old  Testament  But  the  fathers,  generally, 
and  after  them  most  of  the  modem  commentators, 
interpret  them  of  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
especially  concerning  meats,  and  other  things  to  be 
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abstained  fit>ro  as  unclean,  which  our  Lord  also 
styles  <<the  doctrines  of  men,"  Matt  xv.9.  This 
sense  of  the  passages  is  confirmed  by  their  context. 
In  another  sense,  the  word  is  taken  to  signify  an  ap- 
oloffue,  or  instructive  tale,  intended  to  convev  truth 
under  the  concealment  of  fiction,  as  Jotham's  ftUe 
of  the  trees,  Judg.  ix.  7 — ^12.  See  Paiujbi.b. 
FACE.    The  Lord  promised  Moses,  that  his  Aoa 


should  go  before  Israel :  '^  I  m; 


say  the  LXX, 
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but  rather  ^the  angel  of  my  iace.''  This,  and  the 
angel  of  his  presence,  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9.)  mean  the  Messi^ 
ah.    See  Word  op  the  Lord. 

Moses  begged  of  God  to  show  him  his  face,  or  to 
manifest  his  glory.  God  replied,  *'  I  will  make  all 
my  goodness  pass  before  thee ;  and  I  will  proclaim 
the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ; — ^but  thou  canst 
not  see  my  face ;  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and 
hve,"  Exod.  zxxiii.  The  persuasion  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  world,  that  no  man  could  support 
the  eight  of  Dei^,  Gen.  xvL  13 ;  xxxii.  30 ;  Exod. 
XX.  1§;  xxiv.  11  ;  Judg.  vi.  22,  23.  We  read  in 
Numb.  xii.  8.  that  ^Grod  spake  mouth  to  mouth  with 
Moses,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches.'' 
And  in  Numb.  xiv.  14.  *'  The  Canaanites  have  heard 
that  thou,  Lord,  art  among  this  people,  and  seen  face 
to  face."  In  Deut.  v.  4.  God  talked  with  the  He> 
brews  *^face  to  face,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire." 
Alt  these  phrases  are  to  be  understood  as  intimating 
that  God  manifested  himself  to  the  Israelites ;  that  he 
made  them  hear  his  voice  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had 
appeared  to  them  face  to  face ;  not  that  they  actually 
saw  him. 

The  face  of  God  sometimes  denotes  his  anger, 
Psal.  Ixviii.  2.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  different 
sense.  To  consider  the  face  of  any  one,  is  to  respect 
his  person,  Prov.  xxviii.  21.  The  judge  ought  to 
shut  his  eyes,  as  not  regarding  any  person  whose 
cause  comes  before  him,  and  to  open  them  only  to 
justice.  Sometimes,  to  know  thy  face,  signifies  to 
do  a  favor,  Mai.  i.  8, 9 ;  Gen.  xix.  21 .  **  I  have  accept- 
ed thee  concerning  this  thing  also."  Heb.  **  I  have 
accepted  thy  face."  To  spit  in  one's  face,  is  a  sign  of 
the  utmost  contempt,  Isa.  i.  6  ;  Matt  xxvii.  67. 

We  have  an  expression  in  Joel  ii,  6 — **  Before  their 
approach  [the  locusts']  the  people  shall  be  much 
pamed,  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness;"  which  is  also 
adopted  by  the  prophet  N*ihum,  ii.  10.  *^  The  heart 
meltetb,  the  knees  smite  together,  much  pain  is  iu  all 
loins,  and  the  faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness" — 
which  sounds  uncouth  to  an  English  ear ;  but  it  is 
elucidated  by  the  following  extract  fh>m  Ock- 
ley's  history  of  the  Saracens.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  319.) 
Mr.  Harmer  has  referred  tliis  blackness  to  the  eflfect 
of  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  Calmet  to  a  bedaubing 
of  the  face  with  soot ;  a  proceeding  not  very  consist- 
ent with  the  hurry  of  jflight,  or  the  terrw  of  distress. 
^^Kumeil,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  was  a  man  of  fine  wit. 
One  day,  Hejage  made  him  come  before  him,  and 
reproached  him,  because  in  such  a  garden,  and  be- 
fore such  and  such  persons,  whom  he  named  to  him, 
he  had  made  a  wre&t  many  imprecations  against  him, 
saying,  the  Lord  blacken  kisface,  that  is,  Jul  him  tmth 
shame  and  confusion ;  and  wished  that  his  neck  was 
cut  off,  and  his  blood  shed."  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve how  perfectly  this  explanation  agrees  with  the 
sense  of  the  passages  above  quoted.  To  gather  black- 
ness is  equivalent  to  suffering  extreme  confusion,  and 
being  overwhelmed  with  shame,  or  with  terror  and 
dismay. — Injustice  to  Kumeil,  we  ought  not  to  omit 
the  ready  turn  of  wit,  which  saved  liis  life.  "  It  is 
tnie,"  said  he,  "  I  did  say  such  words  in  such  a  gar- 
den ;  but  then  I  was  under  a  vine-arbor,  and  was 
looking  on  a  bunch  of  grapes,  that  was  not  yet  ripe  : 
and  i  wished  it  might  be  turned  black  soon ;  that  they 
might  be  cut  off,  and  be  made  wine  of."  We  see,  in 
this  instance,  as  the  sagacious  moralist  remarks,  that 
•*  with  the  well-advised  is  wisdom ;"  and  tihat  **  the 
tongue  of  the  wise  is  health ;"  that  is,  preservation 
and  safety. 

[In  both  these  passages,  however,  the  Heb.  -^nwc, 


pdrth-,  does  not  n^ify  blaeknesSi  but  hrightnatt 
OeaiUy,  comeliness^  &c.  The  phrase  is,  therefore, 
illustrated  by  Joel  i.  10,  where  the  stars  are  said  *^to 
gather  in,  withdraw  their  shining ;"  so  here,  men's 
faces  are  said  **  to  gather  in,  withibms  their  brigfat- 
ness,  cheerful  expression,"  etc.  i.  e.  grow  pale  with 
fear  before  the  judgments  of  God.    K. 

FAIR-HAVENS,  (Acts  xxvii.  8.)  is  called  by  Ste- 
phen,  the  geographer,  "the  fiiir  shore."  It  was, 
probably,  an  open  kind  of  road^  not  so  much  a  port  as 
a  bay,  which  did  not  afford  more  than  good  anchor- 
age for  a  time,  on  the  south-east  part  of  Crete.  Je- 
rome and  others  speak  of  it  as  a  town  on  the  open 
shore. 

FAITH,  a  disposition  of  mind  bv  which  we  hold 
fi)r  certain  the  matter  affirmed.  This  faith,  which 
produces  good  works,  gives  life  to  a  righteous  man, 
kom.  i.  17 ;  Hab.  ii.  4.  It  may  be  considered,  ei- 
ther as  proceeding  from  God,  who  reveals  his  truths 
to  man  ;  or  from  man,  who  assents  to  and  obeys  the 
truths  of  God  ;  in  both  these  senses  h  is  called  faith, 
Rom.  iii.  3.  Faith  is  taken  also  for  a  firm  confidence 
in  God,  by  which,  relying  on  his  promises,  we  id- 
dress  ourselves  without  hesitation  to  him,  whether 
for  pardon  or  other  blessings,  Matt  xvii.  20 ;  James 
i.  5,  6. 

Faith  is  a  reliance  on  testimony :  if  it  be  human 
testimony,  in  reference  to  human  things,  it  is  not  en- 
titled to  reception  until  after  examination  and  con- 
firmation. Human  testimony,  in  reference  to  dirine 
things,  must  also  bo  scrupulously  investigated  before 
it  be  received  and  acted  on ;  since  the  grossest  of  all 
deceptions  have  been  imposed  on  mankind  in  the 
name  of  God.  Nor  is  testimony,  assuming  to  be  di- 
vine, entitled  to  our  adherence  or  affection,  or  obedi- 
ence, until  afler  its  character  is  proved  to  be  gcnuinet 
and  really  from  heaven.  The  more  genuine  it  is, 
the  more  readily  will  it  undergo  and  sustain  the  tri- 
al ;  and  the  more  clearly  wiU  its  character  appear. 
But  afler  a  testimony,  a  maxim,  or  a  command,  is 
proved  to  be  divine,  it  does  not  become  a  creatura 
so  ignorant  and  so  feeble  as  man,  to  doubt  its  posH- 
bility,  to  dispute  the  obedience  to  which  it  is  entided, 
or  to  question  the  beneficial  consequences  attached 
to  it,  though  not  immediately  apparent  to  human 
discernment 

Faith  has  respect  to  evil  as  Well  as  to  good ;  and 
in  this  it  differs  from  hope.  Hope  wishes  for  good 
only  ; — ^no  man  hopes  for  afflictions  or  evils.  Hope 
desires  rewards  only ;  faith  expects  punishments  as 
well  as  rewm-ds.  Faith  deters  from  bad  conduct, 
through  fear,  no*  less  than  through  desire  of  adv9D- 
tage;  hope  allures  through  promises  of  bkifflinga. 
Faith  is  the  full  assurance  or  personal  conviction,  of 
tlie  reality  of  things  not  seen;  it  looks  backward  to 
past  ages,  as  well  as  forward  to  futurity.  Hope  looltf 
only  forward.  By  faith  we  believe  that  the  world 
was  originally  created  by  God ;  though  we  can  form 
no  conception  of,  much  less  can  we  see,  the  matter 
out  of  which  it  was  composed.  By  fiiith  we  believe  m 
the  existence  of  ancient  cities,  as  Babylon,  Jcrusateni* 
&c.  also  of  distant  cities  and  places,  as  Rome,  EpP^ 
&c,  also  of  persons  formerly  living,  as  AbrahaiB, 
David,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Faith  antioh 
pates  things  never  seen  as  yet :  so  Noah,  by  faith* 
built  the  ark,  thougli  no  general  deluge  had  erer 
then  been  wimessed ;  so  Moses,  actuated  by  fe^^JJJ 
the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Israel,  quitted  the 
honoraand  pleasures  of  Egypt;  and  so  every  piojw 
Christian,  believing  that  what  God  has  promised  he 
is  able    to    perform,    looks  forward  with  reaiizwf 
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belief  in  the  existence  of  heaven  and  of  hell ;  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  beyond  the  grave ;  not  su^ 
as  are  restricted  to  this  world ;  but  such  as  coincide 
with  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  with  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  supreme  and  universal  Judge. 

Faith  is  taken  for  honesty,  fidelity  in  performing 
promises,  truth ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  both 
to  God  and  man. 

FAITHFUL,  an  appellation  given  in  Scripture  to 
professing  Christians,  to  all  who  had  been  baptized  ; 
and  it  is  used  to  this  day  in  that  application  in  eccle- 
siastical language.  See  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  Eph.  vi.  21 ; 
Col.  iv.  9 ;  1  Pet.  v.  12 ;  Acts  xvi.  1, 15 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  15  ; 
1  Tim.  V.  16.  and  many  other  passages.  The  apostle 
directs  Titus,  (chap.  i.  6.)  that  the  children  of  the 
bishops  should  be  faithful ;  no  doubt,  as  examples  to 
the  flock,  of  the  dedication  of  the  children  of  the 
clergy  to  the  most  holy  Trinity,  by  the  introductory 
ordinance  of  Christianity. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRltS,  see  Divination. 

FAMINE.  Scripture  records  several  famines  in 
Palestine,  and  the  neighboring  countries.  Gen.  xii. 
10 ;  xxvi.  1.  The  most  remarkable  one  was  that  of 
seven  years  in  Egypt,  white  Joseph  was  governor. 
It  was  distinguished  for  continuance,  extent,  and 
severity ;  particularly,  as  Egypt  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries least  subject  to  sucli  a  calamity,  by  reason  of  its 
general  fertility.  Famine  is  sometimes  a  natural 
effect,  as  when  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  in  Egypt, 
or  rains  do  not  fall  in  Judea,  at  the  customary  sea- 
sons, spring  and  autumn;  or  when  caterpillars, 
locusts,  or  other  insects,  destroy  the  fruits.  The 
prophet  Joel  notices  these  lost  causes  of  famine. 
He  compares  locusts  to  a  numerous  and  terrible 
army  ravaging  the  land,  Joel  i.  Famine  was  some- 
times an  effect  of  God's  anger,  2  Kings  viii.  1,  2. 
The  prophets  frequentlv  threaten  Israel  with  the 
sword  of  famine,  or  with  war  and  famine,  evils  tliat 
generally  go  together.  Amos  (viii.  11.)  threatens  an- 
other sort  of  famine :  '^  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the 
land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water, 
but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord." 

FAN,  an  instrument  used  in  the  East  for  winnow- 
ing com.  Fans  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  a  sort  of  fork, 
having  teeth,  with  which  they  throw  up  the  corn  to 
the  wmd,  that  the  chaff  may  be  blown  away ;  the  oth- 
er is  formed  to  produce  wind  when  the  lur  is  calm,  Isa. 
XXX.  24.  Our  Lord  is  represented  as  having  his  fan  in 
his  hand,  in  order  to  purge  his  floor.  By  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  tlie  moral  influence  which  it 
introduced,  men  are  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  and 
the  righteous  separated  from  the  wicked.  Matt.  iii. 
12.  God's  judgments  are  compared  to  a  fan,  (Jer. 
XV.  7.)  by  these  he  subjects  nations  and  individuals  to 
the  blast  of  his  vengeance,  and  scatters  and  disperses 
them  for  their  sins.   See  'Thrashing. 

FASTING  has,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations, 
been  practised  in  times  of  mourning,  sorrow,  and 
affliction.  It  is  in  some  sort  inspired  by  nature, 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  refuses  uourish- 
meot,  and  suspends  the  cravings  of  hunger.  We 
f»ee  no  example  of  fasting,  properly  so  called,  before 
]Vf  oaes ;  whether  the  patriarchs  had  not  observed  it, 
which  yet  is  difficult  to  believe,  since  there  were 
freat  mournings  anione  them,  which  are  particularly 
described,  as  mat  of  Abraham  for  Sarah,  and  that 
of  Jacob  for  Joseph ;  or  whether  he  did  not  think  it 
necessarv  to  mention  it  expressly,  is  uncertain.  It 
appears  by  the  law,  that  devotional  fasts  for  expiation 
of  nns  were  common  among  the  Israelites.  Moses 
passed  forty  days  in  fhsting  on  mount  Horeb,  (Exod. 


XXIV.  18 ;  Deut.  x.  10.)  as  did  our  Lord  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Matt  iv.  2 ;  Luke  iv.  2.  The  Jewish  legislator 
enjoined  no  particular  fast ;  but  it  is  thought  mat  the 

freat  day  of  expiation  was  strictly  observed  as  a  fast, 
oshua  and  the  elders  of  Israel  remained  prostrate 
before  the  ark,  from  morning  until  evening,  with- 
out eating,  afler  Israel  was  defeated  at  Ai,  (Josh, 
vii.  6.)  and  the  eleven  tribes  which  fought  against 
that  of  Benjamin,  did  the  same,  Judg.  xx.  26.  See 
also  1  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  16.  The  king  of  Nin- 
eveh, terrified  by  Jonah's  preaching,  ordered  that  not 
only  men,  but  beasts  also,  should  continue  without ' 
eating  or  drinking ;  should  be  covered  with  sackcloth, 
and  each  afler  their  manner  cry  to  the  Lord,  Jonaii 
iii.  5,  6. 

The  Jews,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  appointed 
extraordinary  fasts,  and  .made  even  the  children  at 
the  breast  fast  See  Joel  ii.  16.  They  begin  the 
observance  of  their  fasts  in  the  evening  afler  sunset, 
and  remain  without  eating  until  the  same  hour  the 
next  day,  or  until  the  rising  of  the  stars ;  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  when  they  are  more  strictly 
obliged  to  fast,  they  continue  without  eating  for 
tweuty-eiffht  hours.  Men  are  obliged  to  fast  from 
the  age  of  full  thirteen,  and  women  from  the  age  of 
full  eleven  years.  Children  from  the  age  of  seven 
years  fast  in  proportion  to  their  strengm.  During 
this  fast,  they  not  only  abstain  from  food,  but  from 
bathing,  perfumes,  and  ointments ;  they  go  barefbot, 
and  are  continent  This  is  the  idea  which  the 
eastern  people  have  generallv  of  fasting ;  it  is  a  total 
abstinence  from  pleasures  of  every  kina.  The  prin- 
cipal fast-days  or  the  Jews  may  he  seen  in  the  Jew- 
ish Calemxar,  at  the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  Be- 
side those  faste,  which  are  common  to  aU  Jews, 
others,  which  are  devotional,  are  practised  by  the 
most  zealous  and  pious.  The  Pharisee  says,  (Luke 
xviii.  12.)  *^  I  fast  twice  a  week,"  that  is,  on  Thurs- 
day, in  memory  of  Moses'  goin^  up  mount  Sinai 
on  that  day;  and  on  Monday,  m  memory  of  his 
coming  down  from  thence.  It  it  said,  that  some 
Pharisees  fasted  four  days  in  the  week ;  and  in  the 
Greek  of  Judith,  we  read,  that  she  fasted  every  day, 
except  **  the  eves  of  the  sabbaths,  and  the  sabbaths ; 
and  the  eves  of  the  new  moons,  and  the  new  moons j 
and  the  feasts  and  solemn  days  of  the  house  of^ 
Israel." 

It  does  not  appear  by  his  own  practice,  or  by  his 
commands,  that  our  Lord  instituted  any  particular 
fast  When,  however,  the  Pharisees  reproached 
him,  that  his  disciples  did  not  fast  so  oflen  as  theirs, 
or  as  John  the  Baptist's,  he  replied,  ^  Can  ye  make 
the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  fast,  while  the 
bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  but  the  days  will  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them, 
and  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days,"  Luke  v.  34, 
35.  Accordingly,  the  life  of  the  apostles  and  first 
believers  was  a  life  of  self-denials,  of  sufferings,  aus- 
terities, and  fastings.  Paul  says,  (2  Cor.  vL  5 ;  xL 
27.)  he  had  been,  and  still  was,  **in  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  fastings  oflen,"  and  he  exhorts  the  mithful  to  imi- 
tate bun  in  his  patience,  in  his  watcbings,  in  his 
fastings.  Ordinations  and  other  acts  of  importance 
in  tiie  church  were  attended  with  fasting  and  prayers. 
The  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  called  stations 
in  the  Romish  church,  and  that  of  Lent,  particularly 
of  the  holy  week,  have  been  thought  to  be  of  early 
institution. 

FAT.  God  forbade  the  Hebrews  to  eat  the  £at 
of  beasts.  "All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's.  It  shall  be  a 
perpetual  statute  for  your  generations  throughout  all 
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your  dwelling  that  ye  neither  eat  fat  nor  blood," 
Lev.  iii.  16,  l/.  Some  interpreters  take  these  words 
literally,  and  suppose  fat  as  well  as  blood  to  be  for- 
bidden. Josepnus  says,  Moses  forbids  onlv  the  fat 
of  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  their  species,  which  agrees 
with  Lev.  vii.  23.  **  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of 
ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goats."  The  modem  Jews 
obsenre  this,  but  the  fat  of  other  sorts  of  clean  crea- 
tures they  think  is  aUowed  for  use,  conformably  to 
Lev.  vii.  24.  Others  maintain,  that  the  law,  which 
forbids  the  use  of  fat,  should  be  restricted  to  fat  sep- 
arated from  the  flesh ;  such  as  that  which  covers  the 
kidneys  and  intestines ;  and  this  only  in  the  case  of 
its  being  offered  in  sacrifice ;  which  is  confirmed 
by  Lev,  vii.  25. 

Fat,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  signifies,  not  only  that 
of  lieasts,  but  the  rich  or  prime  part  of  other  things. 
**  He  should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  fat  [Ens. 
trans,  finest]  of  wheat,"  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16 ;  cxlvu.  14. 
Fat  expresses  also  the  source  of  compassion  or  mer- 
cy. As  the  bowels  are  stirred  at  the  recital  of  mis- 
fortune, or  at  the  view  of  melancholy  and  afilicted 
(Ejects,  it  has  been  thought  that  sensibility  resided 
principally  in  the  bowels,  which  are  commonly  fat 
The  railmist  reproaches  the  wicked  with  shutting 
up  their  bowels,  feeling  no  compassion  at  the  sight 
or  his  extreme  grief.  **  Mine  enemies  compass  me 
about,  they  are  enclosed  in  their  own  fat,"  Psalm  xvii. 
9, 10.  Li  another  passage  he  says,  they  sinned  with 
afTectadon,  almost  like  ^shuruu,  who,  when  waxed 
&t,  kicked,  and  forgot  God  which  made  him, 
Deut.  xxxii.  15.  ''The  fat  of  the  earth,"  implies  the 
fhiitfhlness  of  the  land.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28.  Fat  denotes 
abundance  of  good  things.  Job  xxxvi.  16 ;  Psalm  Ixiii. 
5 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  14. 

FATHEIR.  This  word  is  often  taken  in  Scrip- 
ture for  grandfatlier,  great-grandfather,  or  the  founder 
of  a  family,  how  remote  soever.  So  the  Jews  call 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  their  fathers.  Christ 
is  called  son  of  David,  thou^  David  was  many 
generations  distant  from  him.  Bj  father  is  likewise 
understood  the  instituton  the  onnnal  practiser,  or 
master,  of  a  certain  profession.  Jabal  was  **  fiither 
of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  such  as  have  cattle." 
Jubal  was  ^  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ,"  or  flute,  &c.  Gen.  iv.  20, 21.  Huram  is  call- 
ed father  by  the  king  of  Tyre ;  (2  Chron«  ii.  13.)  and 
(2  Chron.  iv.  16.)  even  to  Solomon,  because  he  was 
the  principal  workman,  and  chief  director  of  their 
undertakings.  Fetthar  is  a  term  of  respect  given  by 
inferiors  to  superiors,  and  by  servants  to  their  mas- 
ters. The  pnncipal  prophets  were  considered  as 
fathers  of  tne  younger,  who  were  their  disciples ; 
**  sons  of  the  prophets,"  2  Kings  ii.  12 ;  v.  13 ;  vi.  21. 
Joseph  says,  that  God  had  made  him  ''a  father  to 
Phareoh,"  had  given  him.  great  authority  in  that 
prince's  kingdom  :  that  Pharaoh  looked  on  him  as 
his  father,  and  had  given  him  the  government  of  his 
house  and  dominions, — Grand  Vizieii.  Rechab, 
the  founder  of  the  Rechabites,  is  called  their  father, 
Jer.  xxxv«  6.  A  man  is  said  to  be  a  &ther  to  the 
poor  and  orphans,  when  he  supplies  their  necessities 
and  sympathizes  with  their  miseries,  as  a  father 
wouM  do  towards  them.  Job  xxix.  16.  God  declares 
himself  to  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  the 
judge  of  the  widow ;  f  Psalm  Ixviii.  5.)  and  he  is  fre- 
quently called  heavenly  father,  and  simply,  fether ; 
eminently,  the  fiither,  creator,  preserver,  and  protec- 
tor of  afl,  especially  of  those  who  invoke  him,  and 
■srve  hun.    See  Deut  xxxii*  6. 

the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  we  have  a  new 


right  to  call  God  our  &ther,  by  reason  of  the  adop- 
tion and  filiation  which  he  has  merited  for  ua,  by 
clothins  himself  in  our  humanity,  and  purchaainff  ua 
by  his^eath ;  *'  Ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion, whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,"  Rom.  viii.  15,  16.  The  devD  is 
called  the  father  of  the  wicked,  and  the  father  of 
lies,  John  viii.  44.  He  deceived  Eve  and  Adam ;  he 
introduced  sin  and  falsehood ;  he  inspires  his  ibUow- 
ers  with  his  spirit  and  sentiments.  The  prophets 
reproach  the  wicked  Jews  with  callins  idols,  **  my 
father,"  Jer.  ii.  27.  They  said  so  in  enect,  if  not  in 
words,  since  they  adored  them  as  gods.  Tlie  hea- 
then gave  the  name  father  to  severtu  of  their  divini- 
ties ; — as  to  Jupiter,  '*  father  of  gods  and  men  f* 
father  Jove,  &c.  and  to  Bacchus,  Liber  Ptderj  &«. 
These  appellations  the  idolatrous  Jews  repeated  and 
imitated.  The  father  of  Sichem,  the  father  of  Teko- 
ah,  the  father  of  Bethlehem,  &c.  signify  the  chief 
person  who  inhabited  these  cities ;  or  he  who  built 
or  rebuilt  them.  To  be  gathered  to  their  fathers,  to 
sleep  with  their  fathers,  are  common  expressiona, 
signifying  death ;  and  perhaps  referring  to  interment 
in  the  same  sepulchre.  Christ  is  called,  (Isa.  ix.  6.) 
^*  the  everlasting  father,"  because  by  him,  says  Cal- 
inet,  we  are  begotten  in  God  for  eternity  ;  he  procures 
life  eternal  to  us,  by  adopting  us  to  be  sons  of  Gcm], 
and  by  the  communication  of  his  merits.  The  ex- 
pression, however,  is,  "  father  of  the  everiasting  (the 
Gospel)  age."  Our  Lord  (Matt  xxiii.  9.)  forbids  ua 
to  call  any  man  **  master,"  because  we  have  one  in 
heaven.  Rather,  to  call  no  man  father,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  sons  of  the  prophets  called  their  teacher 
father ;  to  follow  no  eartnly  leader ;  to  follow  blindly 
the  dictates  of  no  man,  however  eminent  or  digni- 
fied; but  to  obey  God  only.  Not  that  we  should 
abandon,  or  despise,  earthly  fathers ;  God  requires 
us  to  honor  that  relation ;  but,  when  the  gloiy  of 
God,  or  our  salvation,  is  at  st^e,  if  our  fathers  or 
our  mothers  are  obstacles,  we  should  say  to  them, 
^'We  know  you  not;"  and  to  God,  ** Doubtless  thou 
art  our  father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  ua, 
and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not :  thou,  O  Lord,  art 
our  father,  our  redeemer,"  Isaiah  Ixiii.  16.  Adam  m 
the  father  of  the  living ;  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
faithful ;  called  also  me  father  of  many  nations,  be- 
cause many  people  sprung  from  him ;  as  the  Jews, 
Ishmaelites,  Edomites,  Anibs,  &^c. 

FEAR,  a  painful  apprehension  of  dancer.  In 
the  Scriptures,  when  spoken  of  as  exereised  towards 
God,  or  in  a  religious  sense,  it  means  rather  reverence^ 
veneration.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  object  of 
fear ;  as  the  fear  of  Isaac,  that  is,  the  Crod  whom 
Issac  feared,  €ren.  xxxi.  42.  God  says  that  he  would 
send  his  fear  before  his  people,  to  terrify  aixl  destroy 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Job  (vi.  4,)  speaks  of 
the  terrors  of  God,  as  set  in  array  against  him ;  and 
the  Psalmist,  nxxxviii.  15.)  that  he  had  suflered  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  with  a  troubled  mind.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  (P&.  cxi.  10.) 
and  to  fear  God,  and  Keep  his  commandments,  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man,  Eccl.  xii.  13.  It  deserves  notice, 
that  true  religion  is  more  frequently  described  as  the 
fear  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New  ; 
one  reason  of  which  misht  be  the  temporal  sanctioos 
annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  it  req>ectcd 
the  nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  which,  under  the  Gos- 
pel, are  not  applicable  to  all  nations  of  the  earth  Is 
whom  the  Gospel  is  sent,  and  to  whom  the 
wonderful  and  sofpreme  insiaBce  of  ' 
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DOW  revealedl  We  readi  tbal  **  God  is  love,"  and  to 
be  ioved ;  not  that  God  la  fe«v  Aod  te  be  feared,  or 
dreaded ;  thou^  we  read  of  godly  fear  (Heb.  zu. 
28.)  and  of  tbe  fear  of  God,  as  showing  itself  in  re- 
ciprocal affection  between  Christian  brethren,  3 
Cor.  vii.  1 ;  £ph.  t.  31.  Compare  Rom.  vilL  15 ; 
2  'Dm.  i.  7. 

FEASTS.  God  appointed  several  festivals  among 
the  Jews :  (1.^  To  jperpetuate  the  memoir  of  great 
events  wroucnt  in  favor  of  them :  the  Salmath  com- 
memoraied  me  creation  of  the  world ;  the  Passover, 
the  departure  out  of  £^KPt »  the  Pentecost,  the 
law  given  at  Sinai,  6cc  (2.)  To  keep  them  stead- 
fast to  their  relision,  by  the  view  of  ceremonies,  and 
the  noajeety  of  mvine  service.  (3.)  To  procure  them 
certain  pleasures  and  allowable  times  of  rest  j  their 
festivals  being  accompanied  with  rejoicings,  feasts, 
and  innocent  diversions.  (4.)  To  give  them  instruc- 
tion ;  for  in  their  religious  assembties  the  law  of 
God  was  read  ^nd  explained.  (5.)  To  renew  the 
acquaintance,  correspondence,  end  friendship,  of 
their  tribes  and  femilies,  which,  coming  from  distant 
towns  in  the  country,  met  three  times  a  year,  in  the 
hofy  atf.  For  a  description  of  these  feasts,  see  Sab- 

BATH,  jrUBII.BB,  PaSSOVKB,  PeRTECOST,  TbUMPETS, 

Moon,  Expiation,   Tabebnaclbs,    Purim,   Dsn- 

ICATION. 

Of  the  three  great  feasts  of  the  year,  (the  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  that  of  Tabernacles,)  the  octave,  or 
the  eiffhth  day,  was  a  dav  of  rest  as  much  as  the 
festivu  itself;  and  all  the  males  of  the  nation 
were  obliged  to  visit  the  temple.  But  the  law  did 
not  require  them  to  continue  tnere  during  the  whole 
octave;  except  in  the  feast  g£  Tabernacles,  when 
they  seemed  to  be  obliged  to  be  present  for  the 
whole  seven  da^ 

In  the  Christian  church  we  have  no  festival  that 
clearly  appears  to  have  been  instituted  by  our  Sa- 
viour, or  nii  apostles  ;  but  as  we  commemorate  his 
passion  as  often  as  we  celebrate  his  supper,  he  has 
nereby  seemed  to  institute  a  perpetual  feast.  Chris- 
tians nave  alMrays  celebrated  the  memory  of  his 
resurrection  on  every  Sunday.  We  see  from  Rev.  i. 
10.  that  it  was  commonlv  called  ^'the  Lord's  da^;" 
and  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Justin,  Ireneus,  Tertulhan, 
and  Origen,  say,  we  celebrate  the  eighth  day  with  joy, 
because  on  that  day  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 
It  appears  fVom  Scripture,  that  afler  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  the  apostles  and  Jewish  Christians 
kept  the  Jewisn  feasts ;  but  these,  being  national,  did 
not  concern  other  nations ;  nor  could  other  nations 
come  from  their  distant  residences  to  attend  them  at 
Jerusalem.  But,  so  early  as  we  can  trace,  and  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  the  second  century,  the  Gentile 
Christians  kept  certain  feasts,  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Jewish  Passover  and  Pentecost ; — that  is  to  say, 
Easter,  or  rather  the  Pascha,  on  which  was  commem- 
orated the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  and  Whit- 
suntide, on  which  was  commemorated  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  was  a  favorite  time  fer  re- 
ceiving baptism ;  and  the  white  robes  then  worn  by 
the  new  converts,  gave  name  to  the  season.  Some 
have  tbought  that  Easter  was  kept  in  the  Christian 
sense,  by  the  apostles ;  and  that  it  is  referred  to  in 
1  Cor.  V.  8.  As  no  Jewish  feast  fell  about  Christmas, 
there  is  no  probability  of  any  substitution  in  this  fes- 
tival, ais  in  me  others. 

We  aoinetimes  read  of  the  governor  or  master  of 
the  (test  He  gave  directions  to  the  servants,  and 
superintended  every  thinr  ai  he  thought  proper. 
He  twitful  the  wine,  and  distributed  it  to  tbe  guests. 


The  author  of  Ecdesiasticus  thus  describes  his  offioor 
^chap.  xxxiL  1,  9.)  **  If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a 
feast,  lift  not  thyself  up»  but  be  among  ^em  as  one 
of  the  rest ;  take  diligent  care  of  them,  and  so  ait 
down.  And  when  thou  hast  done  all  thy  office,  take 
thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merr^  witii  them,  and 
receive  a  crown  for  the  well-ordenng  of  the  feast." 
This  office  is  mentioned  in  John  IL  8, 9,  upon  which 
Theophylact  has  a  good  remark:  ^That  no  one 
might  suspect  their  taste  was  vitiated,  by  having 
drunk  to  excess,  so  as  not  to  know  water  mm  wine, 
our  Saviour  orders  it  to  be  first  carried  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  feast,  who  certainly  was  sober ;  for  those 
who  on  these  occasions  are  intrusted  witii  this  office, 
observe  the  strictest  sobriety,  that  they  may  be  able 
properly  to  regulate  the  whole.** 

FEASTS  OF  LOVE,  see  Aoapje. 

FEET,  see  Foot, 

FELIX,  see  Claudius  III. 

FENCE.  The  Hebrews  use  two  terms  to  denote 
a  fence  of  different  kinds ;  mi^gadir,  or  rmi,  gidiraht 
and  rowcf  meracdA.  According  to  Vitringa,  £e  latter 
denotes  the  outer  thorny  fence  of  the  vineyard ;  and 
the  former,  the  inner  wall  of  stones  surrounding  it 
The  chief  use  of  the  former  was  to  keep  off  men,  and 
of  the  latter,  to  keep  off  beasts ;  not  only  from  gar* 
dens,  vineyards,  &c.  out  also  from  the  flocks  at  night. 
See  Prov.  xv.  19;  xxiv.  31.  From  this  root  the 
Phmnicians  called  any  enclosed  place  guddhr^  and 
particularly  gave  this  name  to  their  settiement  in  the 
south-western  coast  of  Spain,  which  the  Greeks 
from  them  called  rainqa^  the  Romans,  Crodea,  and 
the  modems,  CoK^tz.  In  Ezek.  xiii.  5,  xxii.  90.  gadir 
appears  to  denote  the  fortifications  of  a  city ;  and  in 
Ps.  Ini.-  3.  the  wicked  are  compared  to  a  tottering 
fence,  and  bowinff  wall ;  i.  e.  their  destruction  comes 
suddenly  upon  them.  Fenced  cities  were  such  as 
were  walled  or  fortified. 

FERRET,  a  sort  of  weasel,  which  Moses  declares 
to  be  unclean,  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  Greek  /(vyo^f;,  is 
composed  of  mtM,a  rat,  and  gaUj  a  weasel,  because 
this  animal  has  something  of  both.  The  Hebrew 
npjN,  anaeoj  [Eng.  trans,  ^eiref,]  is  by  some  translated 
hedgehogy  by  odiers  keck  or  stutmiandtr;  bv  Bodiart, 
Uxard,    It  was  most  probably  a  species  of  lizard. 

FESTUS,  FORTIUS,  succeeded  Felix  in  the 
government  of  Judea,  A.  1>.  58.  To  oblige  the  Jews, 
Felix,  when  he  resigned  his  government,  left  Paul  in 
bonds  at  Ceesarea  in  Palestine,  (Acts  xxiv.  27.)  and 
when  Festus  arrived,  he  was  entreated  by  the  prin- 
cipal Jews  to  condemn  the  apostle,  or  to  order  him 
up  to  Jerusalem ;  they  having  conspired  to  assassi- 
nate him  in  the  way.  Festus,  however,  answered, 
that  it  was  not  customary  with  the  Romans  to  con- 
demn any  man  without  hearing  him ;  and  promised 
to  hear  their  accusations  at  Ceesarea.  But  Paul  ap- 
pealed to  Ceesar ;  and  so  secured  himself  from  me 
prosecution  of  the  Jews,  and  the  intentions  of  Fes- 
tus. Finding  how  much  robbing  abounded  in  Judea, 
Festus  very  diligentiy  pursued  the  thieves ;  and  he 
also  suppressed  a  magician,  who  drew  the  people 
afler  him  into  the  desert.  He  died  in  Judea,  A.  D. 
62,  and  Albinus  succeeded  him. 

FIELD,  see  Furrows. 

FIG.  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in  Palestine 
and  the  East ;  and  flourishes  with  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance in  those  barren  and  stony  situations,  where 
little  else  will  grow.  Figs  are  of  two  sorts,  the 
<*  boccore"  and  the  **  kermouse."  The  black  and  white 
boccore,  or  early  fiff,  is  produced  in  June,  tiiou^ 
the  kermouse,  the  fig  properly  so  called,  which  im 
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nreserved,  and  made  up  into  cakes,  is  rarely  ripe  be- 
fore August.  There  is  also  a  long  dark-colored  ker- 
mouse,  that  sometimes  hangs  upon  the  trees  all 
winter.  For  these  figs  generally  hang  a  long  time 
upon  the  tree  before  they  fall  off;  whereas  the  boc- 
eartsti  drop  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and,  according  to 
the  beautiful  allusion  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  **  fall 
iuto  the  mouth  of  the  eater,  upon  being  shaken,''  ch. 
iii.  12.  Dr.  Shaw,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
information,  remarks,  that  these  trees  do  not  proper- 
ly blossom,  or  send  out  flowers,  as  we  render  nnon, 
Uab.  iii.  17.  They  may  rather  be  said  to  ahoot  out 
ihdr  fruity  which  they  do  like  so  many  litde  buttons, 
with  their  flowers,  small  and  imperfect  as  they  are, 
enclosed  within  them. 

When  this  intelligent  traveller  visited  Palestine,  in 
the  latter  end  of  March,  the  boccore  was  far  from 
being  in  a  state  of  maturity ;  for,  in  the  Scripture 
expression,  "  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  (Matt,  xi. 
13.)  or  not  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June.  The 
**  time"  here  mentioned,  is  supposed  by  some  authors, 

auoted  by  F.  Clusius,  in  his  Hierobotanicon,  to  be  the 
lird  year,  in  which  tlie  fruit  of  a  particular  kind  of 
fig-tree  is  said  to  come  to  perfection.  But  this  spe- 
cies, if  there  be  any  such,  needs  to  be  further  known 
and  descril)ed,  before  any  argument  can  be  founded 
upon  it  Dionysius  Syrus,  as  he  is  translated  by  Dr. 
Loflus,  is  more  to  the  purpose :  ^  it  was  not  the  time 
of  figs,"  he  remarks,  because  it  was  the  month 
Nisan,  when  trees  yielded  blossoms,  and  not  fhiit. 
It  frequently  happens  in  Barbary,  however,  and  it 
need  not  be  doubted  in  tlie  warmer  climate  of  Pales- 
tine, that,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  preceding 
season,  some  of  the  more  forward  and  vigorous  trees 
will  now  and  then  yield  a  few  ripe  figs,  six  weeks  or 
more  before  the  full  season.  Something  like  this 
may  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  when  he 
says,  he  "  saw  their  fathers  as  the  first -ripe  in  the 
fig-tree  at  her  first  time  ;"  (ch.  ix.  10.)  and  by  Isaiah, 
\vho,  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  Samaria,  and  her 
rapid  aeclension,  says,  she  ^*  shall  be  a  fading  flower, 
and  as  the  hasty  fruit  before  the  summer ;  which, 
when  he  that  looketh  upon  it  seetb,  while  it  is  yet  in 
his  hand,  he  eateth  it  up,"  ch.  xxviii.  4. 

When  the  boccore  draws  near  to  perfection,  then 
the  kermouse,  the  summer  fi^,  or  cancan,  begin  to  be 
formed,  though  they  rarely  ripen  before  August ;  at 
which  time  there  appears  a  third  crop,  or  the  winter 
6gf  as  it  may  be  called.  This  is  usiiaJIy  of  a  much 
longer  shape  and  darker  complexion  than  the  ker- 
mouse, hanging  and  ripening  on  the  tree,  even  afler 
the  leaves  are  shed ;  and,  provided  the  winter  proves 
mild  and  temperate,  is  gathered  as  a  delicious  morsel 
in  the  spring.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  fig-tree 
was  bifera,  or  bore  two  crops  of  figs,  namely,  the 
boccore,  as  we  may  imagine,  and  the  kermouse ; 
though  what  he  relates  aitcrwards,  should  intimate 
that  there  was  also  a  winter  crop.  "  Seri  fructus  per 
hiemem  in  arborc  mancut,  et  estate  inter  novas  fron- 
des  et  folia  maturescunt."  ^^Ficus  alterum  edit 
fructuni,"  says  Columella,  ^'  et  in  hiemem  seram  dif- 
feret  maturitatem."  It  is  well  known,  that  the  fruit 
of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes  the  leaves ; 
and  consequentiy,  when  our  Saviour  saw  one  of  them 
in  full  vigor  having  leaves^  (Mark  xi.  13.)  he  might, 
according  to  Uie  common  course  of  namre,  very 
justly  *Mook  for  fruit;"  and  haply  find  some  hoc- 
cores,  if  not  some  winter  figs  likewise,  upon  it  But 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  narrative  of  this 
transaction,  will  not  allow  of  its  dismission  in  this 
summary  manner. 


Mr.  Taylor  conjectures  that  this  tree  was  the  syca- 
more, which  bears  fruit  several  times  in  the  year, 
without  observing  any  certain  seasons,  so  that  a  per- 
son cannot  determine,  vrithout  a  close  iaspectioD, 
whether  it  has  fruit  or  not    But,  to  say  nothiDg 
against  the  authority  by  which  the  ov«f;  is  here  pro- 
posed to  be  rendered  ''a  sycamore,"  which  has  its 
own  proper  appellation,  ovxofttoQia,  (Luke  xix.  4.) 
the  assumption  seems  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
malediction  which  was  levelled  against  it ;  because  it 
is  plain  that  such  a  tree  might  at  that  time  h%ve  been 
destitute  of  fruit,  and  yet  by  no  means  be  barren. 
Dr.  Shaw's  conjecture,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory ;  namely,  that  as  the  fig  always 
puts  forth  the  fruit  before  its  leaves,  and  this  was  not 
the  season  for  figs,  (rather  fig  harvest,  for  so  the 
words  xatQog  ovxotr  import,  our  Saviour  was  justified 
in  expecting  to  meet  with  some  on  the  tree.    As  Mr. 
Bloomfield   remarks,   The  whole  difficulty  results 
from  the  connection  of  the  two  last  clauses  of  the 
13th  verse:   ^*And  when  he  came  to  it  he  found 
nothing  but  leaves — ^for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet  f 
for  the  declaration,  it  was  not  yet  fig  narvest,  cannot 
be  (as  the  order  of  the  words  seems  to  import)  the 
reason  why  there  was  nothing  but  leaves  od  the 
tree ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fig  is  of  thtt 
tribe  of  vegetables  on  which  tlie  fruit  appears  before 
the  leaf.     Certainly  fruit,  says  Mr.  Wiston,  might  be 
expected  of  a  tree  whose  leaves  were  distingutfl)^ 
afar  off,  and  whose  fruit,  if  it  bore  any,  preceded  ihe 
leaves.     If  tlie  words  had  been,  **  he  found  nolhioe 
but  green  figs,  for  it  was  not  tlie  time  of  ripe  fruit," 
says  Campion,  we  should  have  justly  concluded  that 
the  latter  clause  was  meant  as  tne  reason  of  what  is 
affirmed  in  the  former,  but  as  they  stand,  they  do  not 
admit  this  interpn»tation.    All  will  be  clear,  however, 
if  we  consider,  with  the  writer  above  referred  to,  thai 
the  former  of  these  clauses  is  parenthetical,  and  admit 
such  a  sott  of  tiajedio  as  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
ancient  languages.    The  sense  of  the  passage  will 
then  be  as  follows :   "  He  came  to  see  if  he  might 
find  any  thing  thereon ;  (for  it  was  not  yet  the  tinie 
to  gather  figs ;)  but  he  round   leaves  only ;  and  he 
said,"  &c.     Similar  inversions  and  trajectioDs  have 
been  pointed  out  by  commentators  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  and  Camp- 
bell particularly  notices  one  in  this  very  Gocpel: 
(chap.  xvi.  3,  4.)  "They  said.  Who  shall  roll  us  away 
the  stone  ?  and  when  they  looked,  the  stone  was 
rolled  away,  for  it  was  very  great"---that  is,  "They 
said.  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone ;  for  it  was 
very  great." 

[The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  is  one  of  the  delicacicsof 
the  East ;  and  is  of  course  very  oflen  spoken  of  in 
Scripture.  Dried  figs  are  probably  hke  those  which 
are  brought  to  our  own  country  ;  sometimes,  ho^"- 
ever,  tl»ey  are  dried  on  a  string.  We  likewise  read 
of  cakes  offgs,  (nSair)  1  Sam.  xxv.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xi>. 
40.  2  Kings  xx.  7.  These  were  probably  formed  by 
pressing  the  fruit  forcibly  into  boskets  or  other  ves- 
sels, so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  solid  cake  or  lump- 
In  this  way  dates  are  still  prepared  in  Arabia.  In 
Diedda,  Burckhairdt  remarks,  (Travels  in  Arabia,  p. 
29.)  are  "  eight  date-sellers ;  at  the  end  of  June  the 
new  fruit  comes  in;  this  lasts  two  months,  af^ 
which,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  date-pastet 
called  adjoue,  is  sold.  This  is  formed  by  preasinf 
the  dates,  when  fully  ripe,  into  large  baskets,  so  forci- 
bly as  to  reduce  them  to  a  hard,  solid  paste  or  cAe^ 
each  basket  weighing  usually  about  two  hundred 
weight ;  in  the  market,  it  is  cut  out  of  the  basket,  and 
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sold  by  the  poimd."  He  describes  also  smaller  bas- 
kets, weighing  about  ten  pounds  each.  See  under 
Flagon.     R. 

FIGURES,  see  Ttpbs. 

To  FIND,  to  meet  with,  is  used  sometimes  for  to 
attack,  to  surprise  one's  enemies,  to  light  on  them 
suddenly,  &c.  so  Anah  '*  found  the  £mim,''  Gen.  ^ 
xxxvi.  24.  (See  £uim.)  So  the  verb  to  find  is  used 
in  Judg.  i.  5.  ^  They  found  Adonibezek  in  Bezek  ;'* 
that  is,  they  attacked  him  there.  The  Philistine 
archers  found  king  Saul ;  they  reached  him,  hit  him, 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  8.  See  also  1  Kings  xiii.  24.  It  is  said 
of  a  man  sminen  by  God,  that  he  is  no  more  found ; 
he  has  disappeared.  Comp.  Psalm  xxvii.  10 ;  Job 
vii.  10 ;  XX.  9.  To  find  favor  in  the  sight  oi*  any 
one,  is  an  expressive  ibrm  of  speech  common  in 
Scripture. 

FINGER.  The  finfftr  of  God  denotes  his  power, 
his  operation.  Pharaon's  magicians  discovered  the 
finoner  of  Grod  in  some  of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  Ex- 
odus viii.  19.  That  legislator  gave  the  tables  writ- 
ten with  the  finger  of  God  to  the  Hebrews,  Exod. 
xxxi.  18,  The  heavens  were  the  work  of  God's 
fingers,  Psalm  viii.  3.  Our  Lord  says,  he  casts  out 
devils  with  the  finger  of  God  ;  meaning,  perhaps,  by 
bis  authority,  Luke  xi.  20.  To  put  forth  one's  finger, 
is  a  bantering  gesture.  If  thou  take  away  from  the 
midst  of  thee  the  cbain  or  yoke  wherewith  thou 
overwhelraest  thy  creditors,  and  forbear  pointing  at 
them,  and  using  jeering  and  insulting  gestures,  Isaiah 
lix.  8.  Some  take  this  for  a  menacmg  gesture,  as 
Nieanor  stretched  out  his  hand  against  the  temjile, 
threatening  to  bum  it,  2  Mac.  xiv.  33. 

FIR,  an  evergreen  tree,  of  beautiful  appearance, 
whose  lofly  hei^t  and  dense  foliage  afToitl  a  spa- 
cious shelter  and  shade.  It  is  worth  observing,  on 
the  Heb.  n-va,  beroshj  how  contradictorily  the  LXX 
have  rendered  it,  for  want  of  established  principles 
of  natural  hietory—eypresSffir,  myrtle,  juniper.  The 
Chaldec  reads  Jtr  constantly ;  and  it  is  likely  this 
translator  should  be  quite  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  as  any  foreigner.  The  Hebrew  word 
seems,  however,  to  mean  the  cypress ;  or  possibly  cm 
evergreen  tree  in  general. 

Id  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  it  is  said,  that  ^  David  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner 
of  instruments  made  of  fir-wood,"  &c.  Mr.  Taylor 
inclines  to  think  that  the  word  beroshim  in  this  pas- 
sage, may  express  some  instrument  of  music,  rather 
tlian  the  wood  of  which  such  instrument  was  made  ; 
but  with  his  usual  candor,  he  gives  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Bumey's  history  of  music  :  "  This 
species  of  wood,  so  sofl  in  its  nature  and  sonorous  in 
its  eflects,  seems  to  have  been  preferred  bv  the  an- 
cientsi,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  to  every  other  kind, 
for  the  construction  of  musical  instruments,  particu- 
larly the  bellies  of  them,  on  which  their  tone  chiefly 
depends.  Those  of  the  harp,  lute,  guitar,  harpsichord, 
and  violin,  in  present  use,  are  constantly  made  of 
fir-wood." 

I.  FIRE  is  often  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  Deut.  iv.  24. 
He  appeared  to  Moses,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  John,  in 
the  midtit  of  fire ;  the  Psalmist  describes  his  chariot 
as  a  flame,  (Psal.  xviii.  9,  10.)  and  Daniel  ssys  (vii. 
10.)  that  a  fiery  stream  issued  from  before  him.  Fire 
is  a  roiiiinon  symbol  of  God's  vengeance,  also;  and 
the  effects  of  his  wrath,  as  war,  mmine,  and  other 
8coiirge«,  are  compared  to  fire.  Fire  from  heaven 
fell  on  victims  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  as  a  mark  of 
approbation ;  but  when  Abraham  made  a  covenant 
with  the  Lord,  a  fire  passed  between  the  divided 


gieces  of  the  sacrifices.     Thia  was  probably  tfc# 
'hekinah. 

A  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in  the  temple,  on  thci 
altar  of  burnt-sacrifices,  by  burning  wood  continually 
on  it  In  addition  to  this  fire,  mere  were  several 
kitchens  in  the  temple,  where  the  provisions  of  the 
priests  and  the  peace-ofiTerings  were  dressed. 

The  Son  of  God  says,  that  he  had  brought  fire  on 
the  earth,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  it 
kindled ;  (^Luke  xii.  49.)  that  is,  to  subject  the  land  of 
Judea  to  judgments,  in  consequence  of  its  wicked- 
ness ;  part  of  which  was  already  begun  in  the  do- 
minions of  tlie  Romans.  The  sword  of  this  people 
would  complete  the  punishment.  He  came  to  bap- 
tize with  tlie  Holy  Gnost  and  fire,  (Matt.  iii.  11.)  and 
to  verify  this  prediction,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
on  his  disciples  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire,  Acts 
II.  3. 

Fire  will  one  day  consume  this  world,  according 
to  Peter,  2  Epist  iii.  7, 12.  The  heathen  had  some 
knowledge  of  this ;  whether  they  received  it  from 
the  Hebrews,  or  from  the  sacred  writings ;  from  tra- 
dition, or  from  reasoning,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  the  actufd  state  of  the  earth,  we  know 
not.  Josephus  speaks  of  an  ancient  tradition,  that 
before  the  deluge  the  sons  of  Seth  had  learned  from 
Adam  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  first  by 
water,  afterwards  by  fire.  Heraclitus  held,  that  afler 
it  had  passed  through  the  flames,  it  would  receive  a 
new  birth  amidst  the  fire ;  the  Stoics  maintained  the 
same ;  and  Cicero  particularly  notices  it  in  his  bo(^ 
De  Nat.  Deorum,  (lib.  ii.)  as  does  Ovid,  (Met.  lib.  i.\ 

The  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and  some  other  people 
of  the  East,  adored  fire ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  tnat 
Abraham  was  thrown  into  a  fire,  because  he  refused 
to  worship  this  element.  See  Zoroaster,  Abra- 
ham. 

Few  things  are  more  shocking  to  humanity  than 
the  custom  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  Scripture,  of  making  children  pass  through  fire  in 
honor  of  Moloch  ;  a  custom,  the  antiquity  of  which 
appear?  firom  its  having  been  repeatedly  forbidden 
by  Moses,  as  Lev.  xviii.  21,  and,  at  lengui,  in  chap. 
XX.  1 — 5.  where  the  expressions  are  very  strong,  of 
*^  giving  his  seed  to  Moloch."  This  cruelty,  one 
would  nope,  was  confined  to  the  strangers  in  Israel, 
and  not  adopted  by  any  native  Israelite ;  yet  we  a^ 
terwards  find  the  kings  of  Israel,  themselves,  practis- 
ing this  superstition,  and  making  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variation  of  terms  in  the 
history  of  Ahaz,  ivho,  in  2  Kings  xvi.  S,  is  said  to 
make  ^'  his  son  to  pa^s  through  the  fire,  according  to 
the  abomination  of  tlie  heathen,"  i.  e.  no  doubt,  in 
honor  of  Moloch, — while,  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  d,  it  is 
expressed  by  "  he  BCRif  ed  his  children  in  the  fire." 
Now,  as  the  book  of  Chronicles  is  best  understood, 
by  being  considered  as  a  siipplemeutary  and  explan- 
atory history  to  the  book  of  Kings,  it  is  rather  sin- 
gular, that  it  uses  by  much  the  sti'ongest  word  in  this 
passage— for  the  import  of  ')^^^  is,  generally,  to  eonr 
sume,  to  clear  off;  so  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.  "  As  the  fire 
httmeth  a  wood, '  so  Isaiali  i.  31,  and  this  variation  of 
expression  is  further  heightened,  by  the  word  so» 
(who  passed  through)  being  singular  in  Kings,  but 
plural  {sons)  in  Chronicles.  It  seems  very  natuial  to 
ask,  ^  If  he  oumed  his  children  in  the  fire,  how  could 
he  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him  ?" 

The  rabbins  have  histories  of  the  manner  of  pass- 
ing through  the  fires,  or  between  the  firoe,  or  into 
caves  of  fire  ;  and  there  is  an  account  of  an  image, 
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wbieh  reeled  children  into  its  amw,  and  let  them 
drop  into  a  fire  beneath,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
muKiuide,  the  noise  of  drums,  and  other  instruments, 
to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  agonizing  infant,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  parent's  mind.  Waving  further 
allusion  to  that  account  at  present,  the  following  ex- 
tract may  afford  a  good  idea,  in  what  manner  the 
passing  Arough,  or  over,  fire,  was  anciently  perform- 
ed ;  the  attentive  reader  will  notice  the  particulars. 
**  A  still  more  astonishinp^  instance  of  the  superstition 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  m  respect  to  the  venerated 
fire,  remains  at  this  dav  in  the  grand  annual  festival 
holden  in  honor  of  Darma  Rajah,  and  called  the 
Feast  of  Fire  ;  in  which,  as  in  the  ancient  rites  of 
Moloch,  the  devotees  walk  barefoot  over  a  Rowing 
fire,  extending  forty  feet.  It  is  called  the  feast  of 
fire,  because  they  then  walk  on  that  element  It 
lasts  eighteen  days,  during  which  time,  those  that 
make  a  vow  to  keep  it,  must  fast,  abstain  from  wo- 
men, lie  on  the  bare  ground,  and  walk  on  a  brisk 
fire.  The  eighteenth  day,  tiiey  assemble,  on  the 
sound  of  instruments;  their  heads  crowned  with 
flowers,  the  body  bedaubed  with  safiron,  and  follow 
in  cadence  the  fiffures  of  Darma  Rajah,  and  of  Dro- 
bede,  his  wife,  wno  are  carried  there  in  procession. 
When  they  come  to  the  fire,  they  stir  it,  to  animate 
its  activity,  and  take  a  little  of  the  ashes,  with  which 
they  rub  their  forehead,  and  when  the  gods  have  been 
three  times  round  it,  they  walk  either  fast  or  slow, 
according  to  their  zeal,  over  a  very  hot  fire,  extend- 
ing to  almut  forty  feet  in  lensth.  Some  carry  their 
children  in  their  arms,  and  others  lances,  sabres,  and 
standards.  The  most  fervent  devotees  walk  several 
times  over  the  fire.  After  the  ceremony  the  people 
Dress  to  collect  some  of  the  ashes  to  rub  their  fore- 
heads with,  and  obtain  fit>m  the  devotees  some  of 
the  flowers  with  which  they  were  adorned,  and 
which  they  carefully  preserve.*'  (Sonnerat's  Trav- 
els, voL  L  154.)    See  Baal. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  Maurice's  **  History  of 
Hindostan,"  (p.  448.)  and  it  accounts  for  several  ex- 
pressions used  in  Scripture :  such  as  causing  children 
(very  young,  perhaps)  to  pass  through  fire,  as  we  see 
they  are  carried  over  the  fire,  by  which  means, 
though  devoted,  or  consecrated,  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed ;  neither  were  they  injiured,  except  by  beine 
promned«  It  might,  however,  and  probably  did, 
nappen,  that  some  of  those  who  thus  passed,  were 
hurt  or  maimed  in  the  passing,  or  if  not  immediately 
slain  by  the  fire,  might  be  burned  in  this  superstitious 
pilgrimage,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contract  fatal  dis- 
eases. May  we  suppose,  then,  that  while  some  of 
the  children  of  Ahaz  passed  safely  over  the  fire, 
others  were  injured  by  it,  and  injured  even  to  death  ? 
But  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  all  of  them ;  as 
beside  Hezekiah,  his  successor,  we  read  of  ^  Maa- 
seiah,  the  king's  son,"  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7. 

[Similar  rites  are  still  practised  by  the  Chinese 
devotees.  The  following  account  is  mm  the  jour- 
nal of  Mr.  Abeel,  Amencan  missionary  at  Canton, 
under  date  of  April  14th,  1831.  ^  This  afternoon  we 
rode  about  six  miles  in  the  country  and  attended  a 
Chinese  ceremony,  which  reminded  us  of  the  rites 
of  ^  Moloch,  bloody  king."  It  occurs  on  the  birth- 
day of  the  Taou  gods,  and  is  performed  by  running 
barefoot,  through  a  heap  of  ignited  charcoal.  The 
fire  covered  a  space  of^  about  10  or  12  feet  square, 
and  was  probably  about  18  inches  in  height  It 
threw  out  a  sweltering  heat,  and  kept  the  spectators 
at  some  distance.  Tne  concourse  was  larse,  and 
the  erash  of  gongs  almost  deafisning.     When  we 


arrived,  we  found  two  priests  standiiif  near  the  fin^ 
earnestly  conning  a  book,  and  performmg  a  vuiety  of 
acts  which  its  pages  appeared  to  prompt.  One  of 
them  held  a  cow's  horn  in  his  hand,  witn  which  be 
oocasionalhr  assisted  the  noise.  The  other  wu  more 
actively  engued  in  burains  {Mtper,  unking  Im  obei- 
sance,  sprinkung  water  upon  the  heap,  aim  strikiDg 
it  violentiy  with  a  sword.  During  tiiese  ceremoniei, 
he  frequently  bowed  to  the  ffrouna,  and  gazed  up- 
ward, with  an  expression  of  most  intense  etraeat- 
ness.  There  ¥ras  something  striking  in  the  whole 
appearance  and  conduct  of  the  man.  It  was  veiy 
evident,  that  if  not  himself  Mij  persuaded  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  being  he  invoked,  he 
well  knew  how  to  produce  this  persuaaon  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  around  him. 

^  The  prescribed  rites  being  performed,  the  priest 
approached  the  pile,  went  through  a  number  of 
antics,  and  dashed  furiously  througli  the  coals.  A 
passage  was  kept  clear  from  the  adjacent  temple,  and 
as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  priest,  a  dodi* 
ber  of  persons,  old  and  young,  came  running  with 
idols  in  their  hands,  and  bore  mem  through  the  fiie« 
Others  followed,  and  among  them  an  old  man  who 
halted  and  staggered  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  The 
scene  was  one  of  mad  confusion,  but  its  continuaDce 
was  short,  and  the  crowd  soon  dispeised.  It  is 
thouffht  a  test  of  the  character  of  those  who  attempt 
it;  if  they  have  a  "true  heart"  and  confidence  m 
the  gods,  they  cannot  receive  injuiy.  Some  of  them 
pass  through  the  fire  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  in 
tune  of  danger  or  necessity.  One  of  the  votaries 
last  year  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  was  se- 
verely burned."    (Miss.  Herald  for  1832,  p.  ^.)  *R- 

Humanity  would  induce  us  to  hope  that  the  ex- 
pression ^  burned,"  should  be  taken  in  a  mikie|r  sense 
than  that  of  slaying  hyfie ;  and,  perbapis  ^  '^ 
may  be  justified,  by  remarking  the  use  of  it  in  Ezod. 
iii.2,  3,  ''the  bush  burned  (vita  -v^)  with  fire,  yet  the 
bush  was  not  consumed  (ij?a»  kS)."  The  word,  th(«- 
fore,  being  capable  of  a  milder,  as  well  asof  astroof- 
er  sense,  uke  our  English  word,  to  hum,  it  is  du- 
rable, if  fiict  would  permit,  to  take  it  m  the  milder 
sense  in  the  instance  of  Ahaz,  and  posnbly  uiothoA 
Nevertheless,  the  Indian  custom  or  widows  bunmi 
themselves  to  deaUi  with  the  body  of  their  deceased 
husbands,  contributes  to  justify  the  harsher  construc- 
tion of  the  word  to  hum ;  as  the  supersdtioos  cruel^ 
which  can  deprive  women  of  me,  may  ^•"'y  !f 
thought  guilty  of  eoual  barbarity  in  the  ease  of  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  the  drowning  of  children  in  the  Gan- 
ges, as  an  act  of  dedication,  is  common. 

The  narrative  of  Daniel  and  his  three  oompanioDs 
being  thrown  into  the  fieiy  fiiinaoe,  by  ower « 
Nebuchadnezzar,  (Dan.  iii.}  has  been  thoucht  to  in- 
volve some  difficulties ;  inaeedEichhoni  selects  thiS) 
among  other  reasons,  for  divesting  Daniel  of  the  pro- 
phetic  character.  The  difficulty  in  the  nairanve. 
however,  results,  it  is  more  than  probable,  from  our 
want  of  information  as  to  the  form  of  the  fUmace, 
or  place  of  fire,  in  which  the  memorable  occuireoce 
took  place.  An  enclosed  structure,  similar  to  oiff 
ovens  or  furnaces,  is  certainly  incompatible  wits 
some  of  the  circtimstances  attendant  upon  the  eveot; 
but  we  are  not  compelled  to  adhere  to  this  nooon* 
Maundrell  discovered,  in  Syria,  near  Tortosa,  a  ai^ 

giilar  structure,  which  was  no  doubt  a  temple  of  tw 
hoenician  and  Chaldean  idol,  Baal,  or  the  S10^ 
whose  representative  was  ^re^  and  which  may  ^ 
very  fairly  supposed  to  represent,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  temple  or  court  in  which  Nebiiebadnessar  erect- 
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ed  his  image,  and  in  which  tlie  flames  were  kindled 
for  the  Hebrew   confessors.      There  was  a  court 

of  fifly-five  yards 
square,  cut  in  the 
natural  rock;  the 
sides  of  the  rock 
standing  round  it, 
?!bout  three  yards 
high,  supphed  the 
place  of  walls.  On 
three  sides  it  was 
thus  encompassed, 
but  to  the  north- 
ward it  lay  open. 
In  the  centre  of  this 
area  was  a  square 
part  of  the  rock 
left  standing ;  being 
three  yards  high, 
and  five  yards  and 
a  half  square.  This  served  for  a  pedestal  to  a  throne 
erected  upon  it  The  throne  was  composed  of  four 
large  stones,  two  at  the  sides,  one  at  the  oack,  another 
hanging  over  all  at  top,  in  the  manner  of  a  canopv. 
The  wnole  structure  was  about  twenty  feet  high, 
fronting  toward  that  side  where  the  court  was  open. 
The  stone  that  made  the  canopy  was  five  yards  and 
three  quarters  souare,  and  carved  round  with  a  hand- 
some comish.  What  all  this  might  be  designed  for, 
"we  cannot  imagine ;  unless  perhai>s  the  court  may 
pass  for  an  idol  temple,  and  the  pile  in  the  middle 
for  the  throne  of  the  idol ;  which  seems  the  more 
probable,  in  re^d  that  Hercules,  that  is,  the  sun,  the 
great  abomination  of  the  Phoenicians,  was  wont  to  be 
adored  in  an  open  temple.  At  the  two  innermost 
angles  of  the  court,  ana  likewise  on  the  open  side, 
were  left  pillars  of  the  natural  rock ;  three  of  each  at 
the  former,  and  two  at  the  latter."  (Journal,  Sunday, 
March  7.) 

The  account  of  the  apocryphal  writer  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  miracle  says,  that  "  the  angel  of  the 
l^ord  descended,  and  smote  the  flame  of  fire  out 
of  the  furnace,  (or  place  of  fire,)  and  made  the  mid- 
dle of  the  furnace  as  if  a  moist,  dewy,  whisthng 
wind"  were  passing  over  it.  Admitting  tliis  passage 
of  wind  over  it,  it  could  not  be  a  close  miitding ;  and 
fliia  srcms  to  be  finally  determined  by  the  recollec- 
tion, that  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  what  occurred  within 
it ;  which  was  absolutely  impossible  if  it  were  en- 
rloscd  like  our  tile-kilns ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be 
of>en,  like  the  place  of  fire  in  our  engraving,  he 
might  easily  contemplate  every  occurrence  of  which 
it  was  the  scene. 

This  notion  of  on  open  furnace,  or  place  of  fii*e, 
a[>pcar8,  then,  to  be  of  some  consequence  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  histor}\  It  is  more 
rongcnial  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  idol- 
atry of  the  people,  and  the  supposed  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  It  leads  us  also  to  infer,  that  the  transac- 
tion passed  in  the  very  sight,  so  to  speak,  of  the  gold- 
en image,  in  defiance  of  its  influence  and  power, 
^vhich,  no  doubt,  were  presumed  to  be  most  vigor- 
ous, most  concentrated,  within  the  precincts  of  its 
own  immediate  residence:  yet  here,  where  most 
conii>etcnt  to  exertion,  it  was  baiBed,  counteracted, 
and  defeated. 

There  is  no  iust  reason  for  doubting,  as  Mr.  Tay- 
lor supposes,  from  whom  we  have  abridged  these 
oYiservations,  that  the  open  temple,  mentioned  by 
;^laiuidrell,  being  in  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Bidon, 
%vcre  used  for  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules, 
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the  Baal  of  the  East ;  that  is,  the  sun,  whose  r^ne- 
sentative  on  earth  was  elementary  fire.  (But  see 
under  Baai..)  This  element,  we  know,  was  tlie  pri- 
mary deity  of  Chaldea,  and  the  Chaldeans  boasted 
of  their  deity,  as  superior  to  all  others,  because  he 
was  able  to  consume  their  representations,  whether 
in  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The  identity  of  these 
deities  was  maintained  by  .the  Tyrians  also ;  hence 
we  read,  that  to  prevent  his  desertion  from  their  city, 
they  chained  the  statue  of  Hercules  to  the  altar  of 
Apollo.  If,  then,  the  deity  of  the  Chaldeans  was  also 
the  deity  of  the  Tyrians,  doubtless  the  rites  of  his 
worship  were  similar  in  both  countries ;  and  since 
we  find  an  open  court  in  Syria  still  remaining,  it  takes 
oflfthe  difiiculty  (if  any  were  supposed^  in  consider- 
ing an  open  court  as  the  scene  of  religious  rites  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  deity  in  Chaldea. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  the  history  of  the  fiery 
ftimace  is  much  more  intelligible  in  the  East  than 
among  ourselves ;  that  the  publicity  of  this  execu- 
tion would  there  be  better  understood ;  that  the  con- 
test between  (Baal)  the  deity  fire,  and  Jehovah, 
would  there  excite  not  merely  the  liveliest  interest 
throughout  tlie  nation,  but,  that  the  result  of  it  would 
produce  the  most  general  confusion  on  one  side,  and 
the  most  vehement  joy  on  the  other ;  also,  that,  when 
the  Chaldeans  saw  their  national  deity  vanquished, 
not  by  another  element,  as  water,  of  which  we  have 
a  histor}^  but  by  a  protecting,  preserving  power  infi- 
nitely its  superior,  tneir  perplexity  would  be  extreme ; 
and  they  would  feel  their  embarrassment  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  eastern  sympathy,  and  the  exqui- 
site sensibility  of  eastern  imagination. 

There  are  among  the  eastern  people,  as  already 
noticed,  traditions  of  a  similar  trial  of  Abraham  by 
Nimrod,  and  a  similar  deliverance.  They  might 
confirm  our  remarks :  but  for  the  present  we  draw 
no  other  conclusion,  than  that  of  the  open  construc- 
tion of  the  Chaldean  place  of  fire :  tliat  the  whole 
was  transacted  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice  to  the  deity, 
and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  his  consecrated 
image. 

In:LL-FiRE  is  clearly  described  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Moses  says,  "  A  fire  is  kindled  in  my  anger, 
and  shall  bum  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  con- 
sume the  eai1h  with  her  increase,  and  set  on  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains."  Here  hell-fire  or  the 
place  of  torment  is  placed  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  earth.  Isaiah  is  express:  (xxxiii.  14.)  "Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  devouring  fire?  Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ? " 
Our  Saviour  speaks  of  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil,  his  angels,  and  reprobates ;  and  John  (Rev.  xx. 
14, 15.)  saw  a  lake  of  ni*e,  into  which  the  beast  and 
his  false  prophet  were  cast,  and  which  was  the  por- 
tion of  infidels,  murderers,  and  abominable  persons. 
But  whether  these  expressions  are  to  be  unaerstood 
literally  or  metaphorically ;  that  is,  whether  the  fire  of 
hell  consists  only  in  vehement  anguish,  and  the 
worm  in  remorse  and  despair,  is  what  critics  and 
Others  are  much  divided  at)out.  Origen,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nice,  and  John  Damascenus,  say 
expressly,  that  it  is  not  a  material  fire,  but  that  the 
fire  is  bitterness  for  past  sins,  and  the  worm  remorse 
of  conscience ;  a  sentiment  still  common  amonp;  the 
Greeks.  But  in  the  Latin  church,  the  general  opmion 
is,  that  the  damned  are  tormented  with  real  fire,  and 
gnawed  by  a  real  worm,  which  does  not  die.  If  it  be 
asked,  How  can  an  elementary  fire,  or  a  living  worm 
operate  on  the  soul,  which  is  a  spiritual  substance  ? 
Augiistin  replies,  Why  should  not  this  be  credible  of 
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tbe  Boul  when  separated  from  the  body,  siiice  the 
mind  of  roan,  which  certainly  is  not  coiporeal,  does 
actually  experience  the  pain  of  fire  ?  For,  after  all, 
it  is  not  the  body  which  suffers  heat,  or  cold,  or  pain ; 
it  is  the  soul,  united  to  that  body.  And  why  should 
not  devils,  and  the  souls  of  the  damned,  be  insepara- 
bly linked  to  the  fire  that  bums  them,  and  the  worm 
wnich  gnaws  them,  as  well  as  our  soul  is  during  our 
life-time  united  to  our  body  ?  It  has  been  thought, 
that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Isaiah  IxvL  24.  and  Mark 
ix.  44.  to  -the  difierent  modes  of  consuming  dead 
bodies  among  the  ancients; — by  burning,  and  by 
burial:  q.  d.  ^'the  punishments  in  the  fiiture  state 
will  not  become  extmct,  as  fire  must  needs  be  extin- 
guished when  the  subject  of  it,  that  is,  the  body,  is 
consumed ;  nor  will  they  cease  to  exist,  as  the  liody 
ceases  to  exist  when  it  is  wholly  perished  in  the 
earth,  or  wholly  consumed  by  worms,  which  worms 
themselves  shall  die ;  but  as  the  sj^nt  survives,  so  its 
pumshments  shall  continue."  This  interpretation 
unplies  that  the  punishments  spoken  of  are  whoUy 
spiritual,  and  existing  independently  of  the  body. 

FIRMAMENT.  Moses  says,  that  God  made  a 
firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  to  separate  the 
inferior  from  the  superior  waters.  By  the  word  pp-t 
rakia,  the  Hebrews  understood  the  heavens,  which, 
like  a  solid  and  immense  arch,  served  as  a  barrier 
between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  having  win- 
dows, through  which,  when  opened,  the  upper 
waters  descended  and  formed  the  rain.  But  we  are 
not  to  infer  fit>m  this  idea  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
that  it  really  was  so ;  in  matters  indifferent,  the  sa- 
cred writers  generally  suit  their  expressions  to  popu- 
lar conceptions. 

FIRST.  This  word  does  not  always  signify  pri- 
ority of  rank,  or  order,  but  sometimes  before  inat^  as 
— John  i.  15, 30.  Gr.  "  He  was  first  of  me ;"  he  was 
before  me.  And  chap.  xv.  18.  **  If  the  world  hate 
you,  ye  know  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you,"  &c. 
Our  Saviour  reouired  his  disciples  ^  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God ;"  i.  e.  before  all  things ;  (Matt  vL 
33.)  and  Paul  says,  that  God  displayed  his  mercy 
towards  him,  ^who  was  the  chier  [first]  of  sinners," 
and  that  in  him  first  [eminently,  wonderfully]  "  he 
showed  forth  all  long-suffering,"  1  Tim.  i.  15, 16. 

FIRST-BORN.  This  phrase  is  not  always  to  be 
understood  literally;  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
prime,  most  excellent,  most  distinguished  of  things. 
Thus,  ** Jesus  Christ"  is  "the  first-bom  of  every 
creature,  the  first-begotten,  or  first-bom  fix)m  the 
dead ;"  begotten  of  the  Father  before  any  creature 
was  produced ;  the  first  who  ro^  from  the  dead  by 
his  own  power.  Wisdom  savs,  that  she  came  out  of 
the  moutn  of  the  Most  High  before  he  had  produced 
any  creature,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  3;  Isa.  xiv.  30.  "The 
first-bom  of  the  poor,"  signifies  the  most  miserable 
of  the  poor ;  Job  xviii.  131  "the  first-bora  of  death," 
the  most  terrible  of  deaths.  After  the  destroying 
angel  had  killed  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  God 
ordained  that  all  the  Jewish  first-bom,  both  of  men, 
and  of  beasts  for  service,  should  be  consecrated  to 
him ;  but  the  male  children  only  were  subject  to  this 
law.  If  a  man  had  many  wives,  he  was  obliged  to 
offer  the  first-bom  son  by  each  one  of  them  to  the 
Lord.  The  first-bom  were  offered  at  the  temple, 
and  redeemed  for  five  shekels.  The  firstling  of  a 
clean  beast  was  offered  at  the  temple,  not  to  be  re- 
deemed, but  to  be  killed ;  an  unclean  beast,  a  horse, 
an  ass,  or  a  camel,  was  either  redeemed  or  exchang- 
ed;  an  ass  was  redeemed  by  a  lamb,  or  five  shekels ; 
if  not  redeemed,  it  was  killed.    Commentators  hold 


that  the  first-bom  of  dogs  were  lulled,  becaiue  thej 
were  unclean ;  and  that  nothing  was  given  for  them 
to  the  priests,  because  there  was  no  trade  or  com- 
merce m  them.    See  DeuL  xxiii.  18. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  our  Sarioiir,  as 
first-born  of  the  Virgin,  was  subject  to  this  law. 
Some  believe  that  he  was  not ;  others,  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  law  he  was. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  for  the  redemptioD 
of  their  first-bora,  are  as  foOows :  If  the  child  be  a 
boy,  when  he  is  thirty  days  old,  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  is  sent  for,  who  is  most  agreeable  to  the  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  company  beinp;  met,  the  father  brings 
gold  or  silver  in  a  cup  or  basm.  The  child  is  then 
put  into  the  priest's  hands,  who  asks  the  mother 
aloud,  whether  thi^  boy  is  hers.  She  answers,  Yes. 
He  adds,  "Have  you  never  had  any  other  child, 
male  or  female ;  no  untimely  birth,  or  miscarriage  ? " 
She  answers.  No.  "If  so,"  says  the  priest,  "this 
child,  OS  the  first-bom,  belongs  to  me."  Then  tam- 
ing to  tho  father,  he  says,  "If  you  desire  to  have  him, 
you  must  redeem  him."  "  This  gold  and  this  nlver," 
replies  the  father,  "  is  offered  to  you  for  that  purpose 
only."  The  priest,  tuming  to  the  assembly,  says, 
"Tills  child,  as  the  first-bom,  is  therefore  mine,  ac- 
cording to  this  law, — those  who  are  to  be  redeemed 
from  a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem,  according  to 
thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of  five  shekel  &c 
— ^"  but  I  am  content  with  this  in  exchange."  He 
then  takes  two  gold  crowns,  or  thereabouts,  and  re- 
stores the  infant  If  the  fi^er  or  mother  are  of  the 
race  ofpriests,  or  Levites,  they  do  not  redeem  their 
son.  Tne  first-bom  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among 
all  other  nations,  enjoyed  particular  privileges.   See 

BiRTH-RIOHT. 

In  addition  to  the  first-bom  of  men  and  beasts 
which  were  offered  to  the  Lord,  or  were  redeemed 
by  money,  there  was  another  kind  of  first-born, 
wiiich  were  carried  to  the  temple,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  table  for  feasts  of  charity.  Of  this  kind 
mention  is  made  in  DeuL  xiL  17, 18 :  "Thou  mayest 
not  eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of  thy  com  or 
wine,  or  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds,  or  of  thy  flock, 
nor  any  of  thy  vows  . . .  but  thou  must  eat  these 
things  before  the  I^rd  thy  God  in  the  place  which 
he  shall  choose,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter, 
thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  In- 
vite that  is  within  thy  gates."  And  again  Deut  xii* 
18.    (See  below.) 

FIRST-FRUITS  were  presents  made  to  God,  of 
part  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest,  to  express  the  sub- 
mission, dependence,  and  thankfulness  of  the  offerers. 
They  were  offered  to  the  temple,  before  the  crop 
was  gathered ;  and,  when  the  harvest  was  over,  be- 
fore any  private  persons  used  their  com.  The  Hist 
of  these  nrst-fruits,  offered  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion, was  a  sheaf  of  barley,  gathered  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Nisan,  in  the  evening,  and  threshed  in  a  court  of 
the  temple.  After  it  was  well  cleaned,  about  three 
pints  or  it  were  roasted,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar. 
Over  this  was  thrown  a  log  of  oil,  and  a  handful  of 
incense  ;  and  the  priest,  takmg  the  ofiering,  waved  it 
before  the  Lord  towards  the  four  cardinal  points, 
throwing  a  handful  of  it  into  ^e  fire  on  the  altar,  and 
keeping  the  rest  After  this,  all  were  at  liberty  to  get 
in  tne  harvest  (See  Sheaf.)  When  the  wheat  bar- 
vest  was  over,  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost,  they  ofktfd 
asfirst-fmits  of  another  kind,  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion, two  loaves,  of  two  assarons  (about  three  pints) 
of  fiour  each,  made  of  leavened  dough.  Josephus 
mentions  only  one  loaf,  and  says  it  was  served  up  to 
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the  priests  that  evening  at  supper,  with  the  other 
offerings;  and  that  all  were  to  be  eaten  that  day 
without  leaving  any  thing.  In  addition  to  these 
first-fruits,  every  private  person  was  obliged  to  bring 
his  first-fruits  to  the  temple ;  but  Scripture  prescribes 
neither  the  time  nor  the  quantity.  The  rabbips  say, 
the^  were  obliged  to  bring  at  least  the  sixtieth  part  of 
their  fruits  and  harvest.  The  most  liberal  gave  the 
fortieth,  the  least  liberal,  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth.  They 
met  in  companies  of  four  and  twenty  persons,  to 
carry  their  first-fruits  in  a  ceremonious  manner.  The 
company  was  preceded  by  an  ox  appointed  for  the 
sacrifice,  with  a  crown  of  olives  on  his  head,  and  his 
horns  gilded ;  and  a  player  on  the  flute  walked  before 
them  to  Jerusalem.  The  first-fiuits  were  of  wheat, 
barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives,  and  dates.  Each 
carried  nis  basket  The  rich  had  gold  or  silver, 
(Prov.  XXV.  II,  ''a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
gold,  in  pictures  of  nlver,"  &c.  perhaps  of  fiist-fiiiits 
carried  in  baskets  of  fillagree-work,  on  such  a  joyful 
occasion,)  the  poor  had  wicker  baskets.  At  Jerusa- 
lem, the  citizens  came  out  to  meet  and  to  salute  them. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  was  situated,  each  one,  even  the  king  him- 
self, if  he  were  there,  took  his  basket  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  carried  it  to  the  court  of  the  priests ;  the 
Levites  singing,  '^I  will  magnify  thee,  O  Lord,"  &c. 
Psal.  XXX.  He  who  brought  the  first-fiuits,  said,  ^  1 
profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  am 
come  unto  the  country,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto 
otir  fathers  for  to  give  us ;"  (Deut.  xxvi.  4, 5,  &c.)  and 
then  putting  the  iMsket  on  his  hand,  (the  priest  sup- 
porting it  at  the  bottom,)  he  continued — ^*^  A  Syrian 
ready  to  perish  was  my  ikther,''  &c.  He  then  put 
his  usket  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  prostrated  himself, 
and  went  awav. 

There  was,  besides  this,  another  sort  of  first-fiuits 
paid  to  God,  Num.  xv.  19,  21.  When  the  bread  in 
the  fiimily  was  kneaded,  a  portion  of  it  was  set  apart, 
and  given  to  the  priest,  or  Levite,  of  the  place :  if 
there  were  no  priest,  or  Levite,  i\  was  cast  into  the 
oven  and  there  consumed.  The  law  had  not  fixed 
the  quantity  of  this  bread;  but  Jerome  savs,that  cus- 
tom and  tradition  had  determined  it  to  be  between 
the  fortieth -and  sixtieth  part  of  what  was  kneaded. 
Fhilo  speaks  of  this  custom ;  and  Leo  of  Modena  de- 
clares, i\  was  observed  in  his  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  three  precepts  peculiar  to  the  women,  because 
they  generally  make  the  bread.  The  rabbins  hold 
that  no  one  is  obliged  to  pay  the  first-fruits,  excepting 
in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Those  offerings  are  often  called  first-fruits,  which 
were  brought  by  the  Israelites  from  devotion,  to  the 
temple,  for  the  feasts  of  thanksgiving,  to  which  they 
invited  their  relations  and  friends,  and  the  Levites  of 
their  cities.  The  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  the  most 
considerable  revenue  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 

Paul  says.  Christians  have  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  greater  abundance  of  God's  Spirit, 
more  perfect  and  more  excellent  gifls  than  the  Jews. 
^  Christ  is  risen  firom  the  dead,  and  become  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept,**  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  the  first- 
begotten  from  the  dead,  or  the  first-bom  of  those  who 
rose  again :  the  Thessalonians  were,  as  it  were,  the 
first-fixiits  whom  God  had  chosen  to  salvation ;  (1 
Thess.  ii.  12.)  chosen  with  a  particular  distinction,  as 
first-fruits  were  chosen  from  amidst  the  most  ex- 

auiaite  of  the  several  fruits,  with  a  design  of  offering 
lem  to  the  Lord. 

FISH,  jy  dagy  a  general  name  in  Scripture  for 
aquatic  animals,  which  the  Hebrews  place  among 


reptiles.  We  have  few  Hebrew  names,  if  any,  for 
particular  fish.  Moses  says  in  general,  (Lev.  xi.  9.) 
that  all  sorts  of  river,  lake,  and  sea  fish  may  be  eaten 
if  they  have  scales  and  fins ;  others  are  unclean. 

Some  interpreters  believe  that  the  fish  which 
swallowed  Jonah  was  a  whale ;  but  others,  with  more 
probabilim  suppose  that  it  was  a  shark. 

FISHERS  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  proph- 
ets, in  their  metaphorical  discourses.  A  passage  or 
two  requires  notice.  Jeremiah  says,  (ch.  xvL  16.) 
""  Behold,  I  will  send  for  many  (sun,  DAVVAeiM)^^^ 
er«,  and  they  shall  (c3un,  DiGUM)^Athem;  anduber, 
I  will  send  for  many  hunters^  and  they  shall  hunt 
them  from  every  mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and 
out  of  the  holes  of  the  rocks."  Mr.  Taylor  thinks 
this  would  be  more  correct,  if  understood  thus — *^  I 
will  send  dinen  who  shall  dive  after  them,  or,  take 
them  by  wading,  diving,  plunging,  following  them 
among  the  holes  and  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and 
bringing  them  fix>m  thence.**  For  it  should  seem,  he 
remarks,  that  the  huniing  associated  with  this  fishing, 
beinj^  an  active  pursuit,  demands  more  than  mere 
angbng,  or  fishing  with  nets,  as  its  parallel ;  neither 
among  holes  of  the  rocks  are  nets  or  use  ;  butdttnrtf 
is  an  active  pursuit  by  water,  as  hunHnig  is  by  land, 
and  seems  to  maintain  the  requisite  association  of 
import  in  this  passage.  Divine  for  pearls  was  (and 
is)  practised  in  the  East ;  ana,  diat  diving  is  prac- 
tised as  one  way  of  taking  fish,  is  strongly  imphed  in 
the  subsec^uent  quotation  from  Niebuhr. 

[There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  taking  the  word 
Ji8her  out  of  its  usual  sense ; — nothinff  can  m  more  ap- 
propriate than  its  being  employed  au>ng  with  Attnter, 
as  above.    Still,  a  diver  might,  by  possibility,  be  in- 
cluded under  it,  as  it  is  in  English.    R. 

Is  this  the  allusion  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (chap, 
xlvii.  lO.y*  Axk^Ji$htT8  shall  stand  upon  it,  fh>m  £n- 
sedi  to  £n-eglaim ;  they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread 
forth  nets  ?**  Such  is  our  translation  ;  but,  reading 
with  the  htri  (vncj^,  AMeau)  shall  gather^  instead  of 
(nop,  AMenu)  shall  gtcmd,  the  words  may  be  rendered 
thus :  ^  And  divers  shall  gather  upon  its  banks ;  and 
Grom  the  kids'  fountain  to  the  calves'  fountain,  shall 
be  the  extent  of  separations."  But  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Mr.  Taylor  suffgests,  **  They  shall  gather  into 
heaps,  (the  word  signifies  to  compress  close  together,) 
as  pearl  oystera  are  gathered  into  distinct  hnlocks ; 
and  the  ground  appointed  for  such  separate  heaps 
shdil  be  from£n-f  «&,  the  kids'  fountain,  to  jE^i-«gtoim, 
the  calves'  fountam."  The  prophet  ipeB  on  to  sa^, 
this  river  shall  also  have  all  other  kmds  of  fish,  m 
the  same  number  and  variety  as  the  ocean  itselfl  If 
this  be  the  import  of  the  place,  then  divingj  as  one 
branch  of  fishing,  is  uniformly  included  in  me  deriv- 
atives Ccom  the  word  dag  ,*  and  this  idea  increases 
the  symbolical  riches  of  tnese  prophetic  waters. 

Attaching  the  idea  of  dioinr  to  this  word,  gives  a 
decided  import  to  a  noun  used  in  Amos  iv.  2 :  **  The 
Lord  God  hath  sworn  that  the  days  come  ....  that 
he  will  take  you  away  with  hook»y  and  your  posterity 
with  J^hrhooks."  Mr.  Harmer  (Obs.  voL  iv.  p.  199.) 
enten  at  large  into  the  renderingof  this  passage. 
Mr.  Taylor  would  render  thus :  <*  The  Lord  ihaU  take 
wm  (yourselves)  away  wUh^  or  among,  or  being  beat 
forward  by,  prwkUt ;  hut  thott  wham  yauUaveoikmd 
you  diaJl  be  driven  away  hv  a  diotJ^i  ioeapon ;  an  in- 
strument equally  sharp,  and  with  points  as  numerous 
and  piercing  as  those  used  by  diven  to  strike  at  the 
fish  which  they  pursue." — ^By  this  rendering,  he  ob- 
serves, the  idea  of  driving  forward  cattle  is  preserved 
throughout  the  passage ;  and  the  change  of  metir 
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phor,  by  allusion  to  fishing  (i.  e.  angling)  is  avoided. 
[The  figure  is  here  taken  from  the  custom  of  taming 
of  subduing  animals  by  placin^^  hooks  or  rings  in 
their  noses:  Compare  la.  xxxvu.  29,  "The^refore  I 
will  put  my  hook  m  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy 
lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  which  thou 
earnest."  Why  these  hooks  are  here  called  ^«^Aoo^, 
appears  from  Ezek.  xxix.  4 ;  Job  xh.  2, — viz.  because 
it  was  customary  to  let  the  larger  fish,  when  once 
caught,  hang  in  the  water,  being  fastened  by  a  hook 
in  the  nose.  See  Bruce*s  Travels.  Oedraann's 
Sammlungen,  etc.  V.  5.    R. 

^  Of  all  the  creatures  which  lire  in  the  water,  the 
Mahometans  eat  only  fish,  and  not  all  sorts  of  them. 
Those  which  are  considered  as  pure  and  edible,  ac- 
cording to  the  books  of  the  old  Mahometan  theologist, 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  nets,  or  with  the  hand, 
uikUe  cdive ;  when  the  water  being  ebbed  away,  leaves 
the  shores  dry.  Nevertheless,  they  take  them,  at 
least  in  the  Euphrates,  with  the  hook,  or  with  a  grain 
which  intoxicates  them.  Some  have  questioned 
whether  a  piece  offish,  which  swims  on  the  water, 
may  be  eaten  ?  and  it  is  decided,  that  it  is  la^vful 
when  there  appears  some  mark  that  the  fish  was 
killed  by  a  knire,  or  by  a  sabre ;  because  then,  it  is 
presumed,  that  the  words  hism  aUa  akbar  were  pro- 
nounced over  it  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
fishes  alive  among  the  Mahometan  fishermen.  Those 
of  Djidda  and  Ixiheia  only  brought  ashore  such  as 
were  dead :  without  a  doubt  they  had  cut  their  throats, 
lest  they  should  die  of  themselves,  and  so  become 
impure.''  (Niebuhr,  Descrip.  Arabic,  p.  150.  Fr.edit.) 
Here  we  see  that  fish  are  taken  by  the  hand ;  they 
are  also  killed  by  sharp  weapons,  as  a  knife,  or  a  sa- 
bre ;  and  therefore  other  sharp  and  piercing  instru- 
ments, better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  knives  or 
sabres,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  employed  by  fish- 
ermen. Our  translation  mentions  Juh-apecurSf  (Job 
xli.  1.)  but  in  the  original  it  is  another  word. 

FITCHES.  There  are  two  words  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  which  the  English  translators  have  rendered 
JUchts  or  vetches — mp  Kitsack^  and  rcDs  Kussemeih ; 
the  latter  probably  denotes  rye,  or  spelt ;  we  have  now 
to  inquire  about  the  former,  which  occurs  only  in 
Isaiah  xxviii.  25 — ^27,  and  about  which  critics  are  not 
agreed.  Jerome,  Maimonides,  and  the  rabbins  un- 
derstand it  of  die  gUh^  which  was  cabled  by  the 
Greeks  MtiuvSiov,  and  by  the  Latins  nigella;  and 
Rabbi  Obdias  de  Bartemora  expressly  says,  that  the 
barbarous  or  vulgar  name  of  the  nsp  was  ^S^^i  niellij 
nigella,  Auaonius  says  the  gUh  is  **  pungent  as  pep- 
per ;"  and  Pliny  adds,  that  its  seed  is  gwni  for  sea- 
soning food.  He  also  states  it  to  be  of  great  use  in 
the  bakehouse,  and  that  it  affords  a  grateful  season- 
ing to  bread ;  perhaps  by  sprinkling  upon  it,  as  we 
do  caraway  and  other  small  seeds.  Some  think 
the  gith  to  have  been  the  same  as  our  fennel,  and 
Ballester  is  quoted  as  saying  **gith  is  commonly 
met  with  in  gardeus;  it  grows  a  cubit  in  height, 
sometimes  more.  The  leaves  are  small,  like  those  of 
fennelj  the  flower  bhie,  which  disappearing,  the  ovary 
shows  itself  on  the  top,  like  those  of  a  poppy,  fur- 
nished with  little  horns,  oblong,  divided  by  mem- 
branes into  several  partitions  and  cells,  in  which  are 
enclosed  seeds  of  a  very  black  color,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  leek,  but  very  fi^grant  But  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Ballester  comparing  the  gith  to  the 
fennel  is  decisive  against  the  notion  that  it  was  this 
particular  plant.  That  it  classes  with  the  fennel 
may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  not  that  Jt  was  the 
same. 


FLAG.  There  are  two  words  in  the  original,  inic, 
aehu,  and  i^id,  sUph,  translated  ''flag,"  in  our  Bibles, 
though  not  unitormly  so ;  for  in  Gen.  xli.  2, 18,  the 
former  word  is  rendered  meaidow,  and  in  Jonah  ii.  5, 
'.he  latter  is  translated  u>eeds.  It  probably  denotes 
the  sedge  or  long  grass,  which  grows  in  the  meadows 
of  the  Nile,  very  grateful  to  the  cattle.  The  following 
is  from  Dr.  Harris.  Jerome,  in  his  Hebrew  questions 
or  traditions  on  Genesis,  writes,  *^^ch%  neqne  Grsecua 
sermo  est,  nee  Latinus,  sed  et  Hebneus  ipse  corruptus 
est."  The  Hebrew  van  (^)  andiod  (<)  being  like  one 
another,  and  differing  only  in  length  j  the  LXX  in- 
terpreters, he  observes,  wrote  ^nit,  achi  for  in*e,  achu  ; 
and  according  to  their  usual  custom,  put  the  Greek  r 
for  the  double  aspirate  n.  That  the  grass  was  well 
known  among  the  Egyptians,  he  owns  in  his  com- 
ment upon  Isa.  xix.  7\  where  the  LXX  render  nnj^, 
aroM,i)aper  reeds,  rh  azi  t6  x^^***' — ^**Cum  aberuditis 
queererem,  quid  hie  sermo  ngnificaret,  audivi  ab 
^gjnptiis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eonim  omne,  quod  in 
palude  virens  nascitur  appellari." 

**  We  have  no  radix,"  says  the  learned  Chappellow, 
**  for  iHK,  unless  we  derive  it,  as  Schultens  does,  from 
the  Arabic  achi^  to  bind  or  join  together."  Thus  it 
may  bo  defined  ^  a  species  of  plant,  sedge,  or  reed,  so 
called  from  its  fitness  for  making  ropes,  or  the  like, 
to  connect  or  join  things  together;  as  the  Latiu 
*  juncus,'  a  bulrush,  njungendOf  from  joining,  for  the 
same  reason :"  and  some  sunpose  that  it  is  the  plant, 
or  reed,  growing  near  the  Nile,  which  Hasselquist 
describes  as  having  numerous  narrow  leaves,  and 
growing  about  eleven  feet  high;  of  the  leaves  of 
which  8ie  Egyptians  make  ropes.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  LXX,  in  Job  viii.  11,  ren- 
der bviomus  which  Hesychius  explains  as  **  a  plant 
on  which  cattle  are  fed,  like  to  grass  ;"^  and  Suidas, 
as  ^a  plant  like  to  a  reed,  on  which  oxen  feed." 
These  explanations  are  remarkable,  because  we  read. 
Gen.  xli.  2,  that  the  fat  kine  of  Pharaoh  fed  in  a 
meadow,  says  our  translation,  onaeJiuia  the  ori|^nal. 
This  leads  us  to  wish  for  information  on  what  aquatic 
plants  the  Egyptian  cattle  feed ;  which,  no  doubt, 
would  lead  us  to  the  achu  of  these  passages. 

The  word  ^lo,  suphj  is  considerea  by  Aben  Ezra  to 
be  ^  a  reed  growing  on  the  bordera  of  the  river." 
Bochart,  Fuller,  Rivetus,  Ludolphus,  and  Junius  and 
TremelliuB,  render  it  by  juncus  carex  or  algOj  and 
Celsius  thinks  it  ihejuctts  or  alga  [sea  weed.]  Dr. 
Geddes  says,  there  is  little  douot  of  its  being  the 
sedge  called  "  sari ;"  which,  as  we  learn  fhnn  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Pliny,  grows  on  the  marshy  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  rises  to  ue  height  of  almost  two  cubits. 
This,  indeed,  agrees  very  well  vrith  Exod.  iL  3,  5, 
and  "  the  thickets  of  arundinaceous  plants,  at  some 
small  distances  from  the  Red  sea,"  observed  by  Dr. 
Shaw ;  but  the  place  in  Jonah  seems  to  require  some 
svhmarine  plant. 

FLAGON.  In  Cant  ii.  5,  the  bride  says,  '•Stay 
me  ^vith  flagons ;  comfort  me  with  apples."  Some 
kind  of  fruit  would  seem  to  be  intended  here  by 
flagons,  in  order  to  parallel  the  following  versicle, 
^  comfort  me  with  apples ;"  for  as  the  latter  is  a  fruit, 
it  seems  necessary  ttiat  the  former  should  be  a  firuit 
also.  And  as  these  apples  are  a  round  fruit,  some- 
thing of  the  melon  kind  may  be  intended,  as  extreme- 
1 V  refreshing,  sweet,  and  juicy ;  which  seems  to  be 
the  ideas  included — whether  an  apple,  or  a  citron  be 
the  fellow-fruit  referred  to.  As  one  kind  of  gourd  is 
by  us  called  flagon,  so  might  another  kind,  but  of  a 
similar  genus,  be  formerly  called.  The  word  oecura 
here  without  the  insertion  ^of  wine,"  but  in  Hosea 
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lii.  1,  is  added  ''of  grapes,** — ** Loving  measures — 
flagons  of  grapes."  Might  these  be  grapes  gathered 
into  gourds  ?  Or  do  they  mean  wine,  as  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  them  here ;  and  have  inserted 
the  word  wLae  in  the  other  places — thereby  fixing 
theiu  to  this  sense  ? 

[The  Hebrew  word  nv^vM,  ashishak^  every  where 
rendered  in  the  English  veraon,/Ic^on,  (2  Sam.  vi. 
19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  3 ;  Hos.  iii.  1 ;  Cant  ii.  5.)  means 
rather  a  cake,  especially  of  dried  grapes,  or  raisins, 
pressed  into  a  particular  form.  These  are  mentioned 
iLs  delicacies,  by  which  the  weary  and  languid  were 
rr freshed  ;  they  were  also  offered  to  idols,  Hos.  iii.  1. 
They  difiered  from  the  pyoSitsimmuk,  (Ital.  Stmmuki^) 
dried  clusters  of  grapes  not  pressed  into  any  form  ; 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  18.)  and  also  from  the  cakts  (^  figs ; 
(see  FiQ^ySybfin,)  We  may  compare  the  manner  in 
\\  jiich  with  us  cheeses  are  pressed  in  various  forms, 
U.S  of  pine-apples,  &c.  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
(I  ite^are  prepared  at  the  present  day  by  the  Arabs. 
St'e  under  Figs.    R. 

FLAX,  a  well  known  plant,  upon  which  the  in- 
(histry  of  mankind  has  been  exercised  with  the  great- 
I  .^t  success  and  utility.  Moses  speaks  of  the  flax  in 
I'^^ypt,  [Exod.  ix.  31.)  which  country  has  been  cele- 
brated, from  time  immemorial,  for  its  production  and' 
in.'mufacture.  The  *'  fine  linen  of  Egypt,"  which  was 
manufactured  of  this  article,  is  spoken  of  for  its  su- 
perior excellence,  in  Scripture,  rrov.  vii.  16 ;  Ezek. 
xxviL  7.  It  was  under  the  stalks  of  this  plant  that 
Rahab  hid  the  spies.  Josh.  ii.  6.  In  predicting  the 
gentleness,  caution,  and  tenderness,  with  which  the 
Messiah  should  manage  his  administration,  Isaiah 
(xlii.  3.)  happily  illustrates  it  by  a  proverb,  *'The 
bruised  reed  he  shall  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax 
he  shall  not  quench.*^ — He  shall  not  break  even  a 
bruised  reed,  which  snaps  asunder  immediately, 
when  pressed  with  any  considerable  weight;  nor 
shall  he  extinguish  even  the  smoking  flax,  or  the  wick 
of  a  lamp,  which,  when  it  first  beffins  to  kindle,  is 
put  out  by  every  little  motion.  Tnis  is  quoted  in 
Matt.  xii.  20,  where,  by  an  easy  metonymy,  the  mate- 
rial for  the  thing  mado,ylax,  is  used  for  the  wick  of  a 
lamp  or  taper ;  and  that,  by  a  synecdoche,  for  the 
lamp  or  taper  itself,  which,  when  near  going  out, 
yields  more  smoke  than  light — ^He  will  not  put  out 
or  extinguish  the  dying  lamp. 

FLESH  is  taken,  literallv,  for  the  substance 
which  composes  bodies,  whether  of  men  or  animals, 
iWn.  vi.  13.  The  word  flesh  is  also  used  to  denote  a 
principle  opposite  to  the  spirit:  "The  flesh  lusteth 
n^^'unst  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and 
till  se  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,"  Gal.  v.  17. 
''  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the*  flesh,"  ver.  16.  To  cruci^  the  flesh  with  its 
li].'4tH  ;  not  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  flesh ;  the  wis- 
dom of  the  flesh,  &c.  are  expressions  which  require 
no  explanation.  "  We  are  tny  flesh  and  thy  bone," 
are  fiiinilior  expressions  to  denote  kindred  and  rela- 
ttdnship,  Gen.  xxix.  14 ;  xxxviiL  27. 

The  wise  man  says,  that  the  flesh  of  the  intempe- 
ntp  is  consumed  by  infiimous  diseases,  Pro  v.  v.  11. 
Soe  also  Eccles.  v.  6.  Ecclesiasticus  requires  a  pru- 
(If'iit  man  to  separate  his  flesh  from  a  prostitute, 
chap.  XXV.  5K.  In  2  Peter  ii.  10,  we  read  of  "  those 
who  walk  aAer  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness  ;" 
and  in  Jude  7,  of  "going  aAer  strange  flesh."  In 
both  placei)  reference  is  expressed  to  the  vile  prac- 
tices of  the  Sodomites.  In  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  we  read  of 
"the  filthv  conversation  of  the  wicked  ;"  and  also  of 
their  "unlawful  deeds,"  ver.  8.    The  intention  of  the 


sacred  writers  is  clear ;  thbugh  veiled  for  the  sake  of 
decorum  in  a  general  term. 

"  Oh  that  we  had  of  his  flesh !"  said  Job's  enemies^ 
even  his  domestics,  in  his  afiliction,  chap,  xxxi*  3L 
They  would  have  eaten  him  up  aUve,  says  Calmet ; 
thus  thev  repaid  with  ingratitude  his  services  to 
them.  But  Job  seems  rather  to  describe  his  former 
condition,  as  having  been  so  honorable,  that  what- 
ever was  placed  on  his  table  was  longed  for  as  the 
most  desirable  of  its  kind.  So  Rosenmliller :  "  Did 
not  my  domestics  say,  Who  is  there  that  is  not  filled 
with  his  banquets  ?"  The  Psalmist  says,  The  wicked, 
even  mine  enemies,  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my 
flesh,  Ps.  xxvii.  2.  Wisdom  (xii«  5.)  reproaches  the 
Canaanites  with  devouring  man's  flesh ;  and  Jere- 
miah threatens  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  that  they 
should  be  constrained  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  friends 
and  children.  See  also  Lam.  ii.  20;  iv.  10;  and 
Ezek.  V.  10.  Josephus  relates  an  instance  of  this 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

The  revolting  custom  of  eating  human  flesh  is  still 
common  in  many  i^ands  of  the  eastern  seas.  Some 
eat  their  parents  when  the^  are  old ;  othen  eat  Eu- 
ropeans, when  they  can  seize  them.  The  Peguana 
sold  human  flesh  publicly.  In  Whidah,  also,  it  is 
said  that  human  flesh  is  sold  as  food. 

FLOOD,  see  Deluge. 

FLORUS,  (Ges8ius,|  the  last  procurator  of  Judea, 
succeeded  Albinus  in  tne  government,  A.  D.  64.  His 
excesses  exasperated  the  Jews.beyond  patience,  and 
forced  them  to  rebel  against  the  Romans,  A.  D.  66. 
He  is  thought  to  have  leA  Judeea,  when  Vespasian 
went  there,  A.  D.  67. 

FLOUR,  see  Bsead,  Cakes,  Offerinos,  &c. 

FLUTE,  a  mtisical  instrument,  sometimes  men" 
tioned  in  Scripture  by  the  names  Chalil,  Machalath, 
Masrokoth,  and  Uggab.  The  last  word  is  generally 
translated  organ ;  but  Calmet  thinks  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  flute ;  though  his  description  of  it  corres^ 
ponds  to  "  the  Pandean  pipes,"  which  are  extreme- 
ly ancient,  and  were  perhaps  the  original  organ. 

There  is  notice  taken  in  the  Gospels,  of  play  era  on 
the  flute,  [Eng.  trans,  minstrels,]  who  were  collected 
at  funerals.  See  Matt.  ix.  23,  24.  The  rabbins  say, 
that  it  was  not  allowable  to  have  less  than  two  play- 
ers on  the  flute,  at  the  funeral  of  persons  of  the  mean- 
est condition,  beside  a  professional  woman  hired  to 
lament ;  and  Josephus  relates,  that  a  false  report  of 
his  death  being  spread  at  Jerusalem,  several  persons 
hired  playera  on  the  flute,  by  way  of  preparation  for 
his  funeral.  In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  we  see 
notliing  like  it  The  Jews  probably  borrowed  the 
custom  from  the  Romans.  When  it  was  an  old  wo- 
man who  died,  they  used  trumpets ;  but  flutes  when 
a  young  woman  was  to  be  buned. 

FLY,  an  insect  well  known ;  in  the  law,  declared 
to  be  unclean,  Lev.  xi.  42.  The  Philistines  and  Ca- 
naanites adored  a  god  of  flies,  under  the  name  of 
Beelzebub.    Wisdom  xii.  8. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  at  least  two  words  for 
flies:  the  first  is  ar36, (Exod.  viii.  21 ;  Psal. Ixxiii. 45 ; 
cv.  31.)  which  the  Seventy  interpreters,  who,  by  re- 
siding on  the  spot,  have  had  the  best  opportunitv  of 
identifying,  have  rendered  the  dor-fiy ;  the  Zimb  of 
Abyssinia.  Othere  suppose  it  to  be  the  coci(:-roacA, 
an  insect  very  common  in  the  East  Another  word 
for  a  fly  is,  zebub,  (Eccles.  x.  l.|  which  some  have 
conjectured  might  be  the  "great  blue-bottle  fly  ;"  or 
flesh-fly.  Barbut  says,  (p.  296.)  "This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  classes  of  insects.  Variety  runs  through 
their  forms,  their  structure,  their  organizatioD,  their 
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metamorphoses,  their  manner  of  living,  propagating 
their  species,  and  providing  for  their  poster!^'.  £ve^ 
ry  species  is  furnished  with  implements  adapted  to  its 
exigencies.  What  ezquisiteness !  what  proportion 
in  the  several  parts  which  compose  the  body  of  a 
fly !  What  precision,  what  mechanism  in  the  springs 
and  motion !— Some  are  oviparous,  others  viviparous ; 
which  latter  have  but  two  youn^  ones  at  a  time, 
whereas  the  propagation  of  the  former  is  by  hun- 
dreds. Flies  are  lascivious,  troublesome  insects,  that 
put  up  with  every  kind  of  food.  When  storms  im- 
pend, they  have  most  activity,  and  sting  with  ^atest 
force.  They  multiply  most  in  hot,  moist  climates ; 
and  so  great  was  formerly  their  numbers  in  Spain, 
that  there  were  fly-hunters  commissioned  to  give 
them  chase." 

Schindler,  in  his  Lexicon,  considers  the  Hebrew 
word  zebub,  with  its  Chaldee  and  Arabic  cognates, 
as  including  the  whole  of  winged  insects ;  cuUXf  the 
gnat;  vespOy  the  wasp;  outrunhj  the  gad-fly;  and 
cra6ro,  the  hornet :  this  certainly  implies  the  inclu- 
sion of  true  flies,  generally ;  a  species  well  known 
to  be  sufficiently  numerous.  Moreover,  that  this 
word  should  hardly  be  restrained  to  a  single  species 
of  fly,  may  be  inferred  from  the  pun  employed  in 
playing  on  the  appellation  of  the  deity  Beelzebub, 
**  Lord  of  flies,"  to  convert  it  into  Beelzebul,  **  Lord 
of  the  dunghill;" — alluding  probably  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  kinds  of  flies,  which  roll  themselves 
and  their  eggs  in  the  filth  of  such  places ;  so  that 
the  change  of  name  has  a  reference,  a  degrading 
reference,  to  the  manners  of  the  symbol  of  this  deity, 
including,  no  doubt,  a  sarcastic  sneer  at  those  of  his 
worshippers.  The  general  import  of  this  word  may  be 
further  argued  from  what  Pliny  tells  us  (lib.  x.  cap. 
18.)  concerning  the  deity  Achorem,  fix>m  the  Greek 
achor^  which  may  be  m>m  the  Hebrew  ISavn  or 
Accanm^  the  city  where  Beelzebub,  the  "Lord  of 
flies,"  was  worshipped.  "The  inhabitants  of  Gy- 
rene," he  says,  "  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  god 
Achorem,  when  the  midtimde  of  flies  produces  a 
pestilence  ;  but  when  they  have  placated  that  deity 
DV  their  ofierings,  the  fhes  oerish  immediately." 
Whether  only  one  species  of  ny  pestered  the  Cyre- 
naicum  does  not  appear. 

The  following  description  of  the  Zimb,  the  Ethi- 
opian FiiT,  {zebuo)  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
(chap.  vii.  18.)  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Bruce.  "  This 
insect  is  called  Zimb  ;  it  has  not  been  described  by 
any  naturalist.  It  is,  in  size,  very  little  larger  than  a 
bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion,  and  has  wings,  which 
are  broader  than  those  of  a  bee,  placed  separate, 
like  those  of  a  fly ;  they  are  of  pure  gauze,  without 
color  or  spot  upon  them ;  the  head  is  large,  the  upper 
jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  strong 
pointed  hair,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  the 
lower  jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs ;  and  this 
pencil  of  hairs,  when  joined  together,  makes  a  resist- 
ance to  the  finger,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  strong 
hog's  bristle.  Its  legs  are  serrated  on  the  inside, 
and  the  whole  covered  vnth  brown  hair  or  down. 
As  soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  their  buzzing  is 
heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly 
about  the  plain,  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
fright,  and  hunger.  No  remedy  remains,  but  to  leave 
the  black  earth,  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  At- 
bara ;  and  there  they  remain,  while  the  rains  last,  this 
cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  them  fiirtlier. 

"Though  his  size  is  immense,  as  is  his  strength, 
and  his  body  covered  with  a  thiak  skin,  defended 
with  strong  hair,  yet  even  the  camel  is  not  able  to 


sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly  makes  with  bis 
pointed  proboscis.  He  must  lose  no  time  in  remov- 
ing to  the  sands  of  Atbara ;  for,  when  once  attacked 
by  this  fly,  his  body,  head,  and  legs,  break  out  ioto 
large  bosses,  which  swell,  break,  and  putrefy,  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enor- 
mous bulk,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  food  and  water 
they  daily  need,  cannot  shm  to  desert  and  dry  places, 
as  the  season  may  require,  are  obliged  to  roll  them- 
selves in  mud  and  mire ;  which,  when  dry,  coats 
them  over  like  armor,  and  enables  them  toEtaml 
their  CTOUud  against  this  winged  assassio:  vet  I 
have  found  some  of  these  tu^rcles  upon  almost 
every  elephant  and  rhinoceros  that  I  have  seen,  aad 
attribute  them  to  this  cause. 

"All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Melinda, 
down  to  cape  Grardefan,  to  Saba,  and  the  south  coast 
of  the  Red  sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  iu  ino- 
tion,  and  remove  to  the  next  sand,  in  the  beginninf 
of  the  rainy  season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  of 
cattle  from  bein^  destroyed.  This  is  not  a  partial 
emigration ;  the  mhabitants  of  all  the  countries,  from 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  northward,  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nile,  and  Astaboras,  are  once  a  year 
obliged  to  change  their  abode,  and  seek  orotectioo 
on  tSie  sands  of  Beja ;  nor  is  tliere  any  alternative, 
or  means  of  avoiding  this,  though  a  hostile  band  yns 
in  their  way,  capable  of  spoiling  them  of  half  their 
substance. 

"Of  all  those  that  have  written  upon  these  coun- 
tries, the  prophet  Isaiah  alone  has  ^ven  an  account 
of  this  animal,  and  the  manner  of  its  operation,  faa. 
vii.  18, 19 :  <  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  that  day, 
that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  ut- 
termost part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt  And  ihey  shall 
come,  and  shall  rest  all  of  them  m  the  desolate  ™- 
leys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  upon  all 
thorns,  and  upon  all  bushes.'— That  is,  diey  shall  cut 
off  from  the  cattle  their  usual  retreat  to  the  desert, 
by  taking  possession  of  those  places,  and  meeting 
them  there,  where  ordinarily  they  never  come,  and 
which,  therefore,  were  the  refuge  of  the  cattle. 

«  We  cannot  read  the  history  of  the  plagues  which 
God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  hands  of  Moees, 
without  stopping  a  moment  to  consider  a  singularity, 
a  very  principal  one,  which  attended  this  plague  of 
the  fly  [Exod.  viii.  21,  &c.]  It  was  not  till  this  tinie, 
and  by  means  of  this  insect,  that  God  said,  he  wouM 
separate  his  people  from  the  E^'ptians.  And  H 
would  seem  that  then  a  law  was  given  to  them,  tm 
fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation.  It  is  well  kuom, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  the  land  of  Goshen  or 
Geshen,  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  land 
of  pasture,  which  was  not  tilled  or  sown,  because  it 
was  not  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  But  the  land  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile  was  the  black  earth  of  the  valle) 
of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  God  confined  the  mj 
for,  he  says,  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  this  separation  » 
the  people,  which  he  had  then  made,  that  not  one 
fly  should  be  seen  in  the  sand,  or  pasture-ground, 
the  land  of  Goshen ;  and  this  kind  of  soil  has  erer 
since  been  the  refuffe  of  all  cattle,  emigrating  from 
the  black  earth,  to  the  lower  part  of  Atbara.  l^j> 
indeed,  says,  that  the  fly  shall  be  in  all  the  desert 
places,  and,  consequently,  the  sands ;  yet  this  wasa 
particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  a  specuu 
end,  the  desolation  of  Egypt,  and  was  nm  a  repw 
of  the  general  law,  but  a  confirmation  <>^^*»  **^]j 
an  exception  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  a  hmitea 
time. 
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^  I  have  already  said  bo  much  on  this  subject,  that 
it  would  be  tiring  my  reader's  patience,  to  repeat  any 
thing  concerning  him;  I  shall,  therefore,  content 
myself  by  giving  a  very  accurate  design  of  him,  only 
observing  that,  for  distmcmess  sake,  I  have  magnified 
him  something  above  twice  the  natural  dze.  He 
has  no  sting,  though  ne  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  of 
the  bee  kind ;  but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and  sud- 
den than  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
gad-fly  in  England.  There  is  something  particular 
in  the  sound  or  buzzing  of  this  insect.  It  is  a  jarring 
noise,  together  with  a  humming ;  which  induces  me 
to  believe  it  proceeds,  at  least  in  part,  fi-om  a  vibra- 
tion made  with  the  three  hairs  at  nis  snout. 

**  The  Chaldee  version  is  content  with  calling  this 
animal  simply  zebtib^  which  signifies  the  fly  in  gene- 
ral, as  we  express  it  in  EngUsh.  The  Arabs  call  it 
zimb  in  their  translation,  which  has  the  same  gen- 
eral signification.  The  Ethiopic  translation  caUs  it 
isalUaluOj  which  is  the  true  name  of  this  particular 
fly  in  Ueez,  and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew.'^  (Bruce's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  5 ;  vol.  v.  p.  191.) 

Thus,  at  length,  we  have  the  true  signification  of 
a  word  which  has  embarrassed  translators  and  com- 
mentators, during  two  thousand  years.  The  reason 
is  evident :  the  subject  of  it  did  not  exist  nearer  than 
Ethiopia ; — and  who  knew  that  it  existed  there  ?  or 
who  would  go  there  to  inspect  it  ?  What  shall  we 
say  now  to  the  difficulties  in  Scripture  ? — are  there 
any,  distinct  from  our  own  want  of  information  re- 
specting them  ? 

FO(>L  and  FOLLY,  in  Scripture,  signify  not  only, 
according  to  the  literal  meaning,  an  idiot,  or  one 
"whose  senses  are  disordered;  the  discourses  and 
notions  of  fools  and  madmen;  but  also  sin,  and  partic- 
ularly sins  of  impurity,  Psal.  xxxviii.  5 ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
12,13. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God, 
1  Cor.  i.  ao,  21 ;  iiL  18, 19.    The  character  of  fool, 

WISDOM. 

Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house, 

She  hath  hewn  out  her  numerous  ornamental  pillars, 

She  hath  killed  her  beasts. 

She  hath  mingled  her  wine  ; 

She  hath  furnished  her  table ; 

She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens ; 

She  crieth  on  the  highest  places  of  the  city 

**  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither."  , 

To  him  who  wanteth  understanding,  she  saith, 

"Come,  cat  of  my  bread, 

And  drink  of  the  wine  I  have  mingled. 

Forsake  the  foolish  and  live. 

And  go  in  the  way  of  Understanding ; 

For  mr  me  thy  days  shall  be  multipSed, 

And  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  many." 

Thus  Folly  assumes  the  counterpan  of  Wisdom, 
and  invites  no  less  generally;  but  her  invitation  is 
eajsily  detected  by  due  consideration,  being  very 
different  from  that  of  real  wisdom.  The  conse- 
quences of  following  the  counsels  of  these  contrasted 
personages  are  very  strongly  marked,  and  are  dia- 
metrically opposite ;  one  tending  to  prolon^d  life, 
the  other  to  premature  and  violent  dissoluuon.  It 
appears  by  the  reference  to  the  fiital  ends  of  her 
Ijruests,  that  the  gratification  of  illicit  passion  is  what 
Polly  intends  by  "  stolen  waters,"  and  "  secret  bread :" 
this  IS  the  utmost  enjoyment  she  offers,  and  this  en- 
joyment terminates  in  death  !  a  description   how 


as  well  as  the  attribute  folly,  seems  to  be  used  ifl 
the  Proverbs  in  more  than  one  sense ;  sometimes  ic 
seems  to  mean  lack  of  understanding,  and  sometimes 
perverseness  of  will.  Mr.  Taylor  supposes  that  a 
companionized  picture  of  Wisdom  ana  Folly  is  in- 
cluded in  the  descriptions  presented  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Proverbs,  ye  thinks  that  the  former 
verses  of  the  chapter  contain  a  description  of  Wis- 
dom personified  or  her  actions,  conduct,  and  beha- 
vior: and  that  fi-om  verse  13  to  18  contains  a 
description  of  Folly,  similarly  personified ;  who  mim- 
ics the  actions,  conduct,  and  behavior  of  Wisdom  ; 
and  so  closely  mimics  them,  that  a  person  who  will 
not  exercise  deliberation  and  reflection,  would  as 
readily  be  persuaded  to  follow  the  &lse,  the  imposi- 
tions goddess  Folhr,  as  to  obey  the  true,  the  genuine 
power  of  Divine  Wisdom  herself.  That  such  per- 
sonification is  common  in  the  Proverbs,  and  in  £c- 
clesiastes,  must  be  evident  to  every  reader. 

This  idea  may  open  the  way  also,  he  thinks,  to  a 
tnie  construction  and  correction  of  the  passage, 
which,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  obscure ;  and,  as 
some  think,  corrupted.  The  LXX  read,  verse  13. 
''A  foolish  and  brazen-faced  woman,  she  comes  to 
want  a  piece  of  bread ;  she  has  no  shame ;"  the  Chal- 
dee reads,  ^  she  has  no  goodness."  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  word  (m^no,)  simjjlxcity  is  redundant ; 
but  if  any  word  be  redundant,  it  was  probably  the 
first  word,  '^a  woman,"  in  which  case,  as  the  nouns 
are  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  imply  a  woman, 
without  that  distinctive  description,  ^e  import  of  the 
passage  would  stand  thus  : 

^  Simplicity  is  foolish  and  clamorous ;"  or,  ^  Folly 
is  clamorous— dmplicity  itself !"  that  is,  extremely 
simple ;  and  drives  away  knowledge  of  anv  valuable 
kind  fit>m  her.  Yet  she  sits  at  the  door  of  ner  house, 
and  imitates  the  actions  of  Wisdom;  as  appears  by 
comparing  these  two  personages,  and  their  aadresses, 
to  those  who  need  instruction. 

FOLLY. 

Folly  is  stupid  and  clamorous. 

Indeed,  she  repels  all  knowledge  from  her: 

She  sitteth  at  the  door  of  her  house. 

On  a  throne  in  the  high  places  of  the  city. 

To  call  passengers  who  go  right  on  their  ways : 


f^f*' 


hoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither  :" 

To  him  who  wanteth  understanding,  she  saith, 

"  Stolen  waters  are  sweet ; 

And  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant." 

iS%«  invites  him  to  her  hotise  of  rendezvous j 

But  he  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there. 

That  her  guests  are  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

Compare  chap.  v.  3—6. 


applicable  to  great  numbers  of  unhappy  youth  among 
us !    Compare  Flesh. 

FOOT.  By  this  word  the  Hebrews  modestly  ex- 
press those  parts  which  decency  forbids  us  to  name ; 
e.  g.  "the  water  of  the  feet,"  urine.  "To  cover  the 
feet,"  to  dismiss  the  refuse  of  nature.  "  The  hair  of 
the  feet,"  of  the  pubes.  "Withhold  thy  foot  from 
being  unshod,  and  thy  throat  fix>m  thirst ;"  ( Jer.  ii. 
2.)  i.  e.  do  not  prostitute  yourselves,  as  you  have 
done,  to  strange  people.  Ezek.  xvi.  25.  "  Thou  hast 
opened  thy  feet  to  every  one  that  passed  by."  Feet^ 
in  the  sacred  writers,  often  mean  mclinations,  afifec- 
tiona,  propensities,  actions,  motions.   "  G  Hide  my  feet 
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fn  thy  paths ;"  keep  my  feet  at  a  distance  fit>m  evil : 
''The  feet  of  the  debauched  woman  go  down  to  death," 
— "  Let  not  the  feet  of  pride  come  upon  me^&c. 

*•  A  wicked  man  speaketh  with  his  feet,"  (Pro v.  vi. 
13.)  i.  e.  he  uses  much  gesture  with  his  hands  and 
feet  while  talking,  which  the  ancient  sages  blamed. 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  6.)  reprogches  the  Ammonites  with 
clapping  their  hands  and  stamping  with  their  feet  in 
token  of  joy  on  seeing  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 
He  also  describes  sunilar  motions  as  signs  of  grief, 
because  of  the  ruin  of  his  people,  chap,  vi,  11.  To 
be  at  any  one's  feet,  is  used  for  obeying  him  ;  being 
in  his  service,  following  him,  1  Sam.  xxv.  27.  Moses 
says,  that  *'  the  Lord  loved  his  people,  and  those  that 
sat  down  at  his  feet ;"  who  heard  him,  who  belonged 
to  him,  who  were  instructed  in  his  doctrine  (his  pu- 
pils|.  Paul  says,  he  vras  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
mahel  (as  his  scholar).  Mary  sat  at  our  Saviour's  feet, 
and  heard  his  word.  Jacob  said  to  Laban,  (Gen.  xxx. 
30.)  "  The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  at  my  feet  f  which 
Jerome  translates  ad  introitum  mcttm,  ever  since  1 
came  to  you,  and  undertook  the  conduct  of  your 
flocks.  To  be  under  any  one's  feet,  to  be  a  footstool 
to  him,  signifies  the  subjection  of  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign,  of  a  slave  to  his  master.  ^  My  mot  stand- 
eth  right  f  I  have  pursued  the  paths  of  righteousness ; 
or,  rather,  supposing  a  Levite  to  be  the  speaker,  My 
foot  shall  stand  in  the  place  appointed  for  the  Levites 
in  the  temple,  in  the  court  or  the  priests,  where  my 
proper  station  is.  Job  says,  (xix.  15.)  he  was  ^  feet 
to  the  lame,  and  eyes  to  the  blind  f  he  led  one,  and 
supported  the  other.  In  another  place,  that  Grod 
had  ''put  bis  feet  in  the  stocks,  and  looked  nar- 
rowly to  all  his  paths ;"  like  a  bird,  or  some  other 
animal  led  along,  with  a  foot  fastened  to  a  cord,  and 
unable  to  go  the  least  step,  but  as  he  who  guides  it 
pleases.  Nakedness  of  feet  was  a  sign  of  mourning : 
€rod  says  to  Ezekiel,  **  Make  no  mourning  for  the 
dead,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet,''  &c.  It 
was  likewise  a  mark  of  respect,  Exod.  iii.  5.  Moses 
put  off  his  shoes  to  approach  the  burning  bush  ;  and 
most  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  the  priests 
served  in  the  tabernacle  with  their  feet  naked,  as 
they  did  afterwards  in  the  temple.  The  Talmudists 
teach,  that  if  they  had  but  stepped  with  their  feet 
upon  a  cloth,  a  skin,  or  even  upon  the  foot  of  one  of 
their  companions,  their  service  would  have  been  un- 
lawful. That,  as  the  pavement  of  the  temple  was 
of  marble,  the  priests  used  to  incur  several  inconve- 
niences, because  of  the  nakedness  of  their  feet ;  to 
prevent  which,  in  the  second  temple  there  was  a 
room  in  which  the  pavement  was  warmed.  The 
frequent  ablutions  appointed  them  in  the  temple 
seem  to  imply,  that  their  feet  were  naked. 

It  is  also  thought  that  the  Israelites  might  not  enter 
this  holy  place,  till  they  had  put  ofif  their  shoes,  and 
cleaned  their  feet.  To  this  purpose  Eccl.  v.  1.  is  ap- 
plied :  ''  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house 
of  €k)d."  Take  care  that  your  feet  be  clean.  Mai- 
monides  says  expressly,  that  it  was  never  allowed  to 
enter  the  house  of  God  on  the  holy  mountain  with 
shoes  on,  or  with  their  ordinary  clothes  on,  or  with 
dirty  feet. 

The  Turks  never  enter  their  mosques  till  afler  they 
have  washed  their  feet,  and  their  hands,  and  have 
put  off  the  outward  covering  of  their  legs.  The 
Christians  of  Ethiopia  enter  their  churches  with  their 
shoes  off,  and  the  Indian  Brahmans  and  others  have 
the  same  respect  for  their  pagodas  and  temples. 

Washino  or  Feet.  (See  also  under  Sanoals.) 
The  orientals  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  strangers. 


who  came  off  a  journey,  because  they  commonly 
walked  with  their  legs  bare,  and  their  feet  were  de- 
fended only  by  sandals.  So  Abraham  washed 
the  feet  of  the  three  angels,  Gen.  xviii.  4  Tbey 
washed  the  feet  of  Eliezer,  and  those  who  accom- 
panied him,  at  the  house  of  Laban,  (Gen.  xxir. 
32.)  and  also  those  of  Joseph's  brethren,  when  they 
came  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xliii.  S4.  This  office  was 
commonly  performed  by  servants  and  Blaves;  and 
hence  Abigail  answers  David,  who  sought  her  in 
marriage,  that  she  should  think  it  an  honor  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  king's  servants,  1  Sam.  xxv.  41. 
When  Paul  recommends  hospitality,  he  would  have 
a  widow  assisted  by  the  church,  to  be  one  who  bad 
washed  the  feet  of"^  saints,  1  Tim.  v.  10.  Our  Sa- 
viour, afler  his  last  supper,  gave  his  last  lesson  of  hu- 
mility, by  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  John  xi'u.  S,  6. 
**  Then  cometh  he  to  Simon  Peter ;  and  Peter  saith 
tmto  him.  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?  Jesus  an- 
swered lum.  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  pait 
with  me.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  not  my 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head."  Our 
Saviour's  observation  to  Peter, "  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  haa|  no  part  with  me,**  gave  occasion  to  several 
of  the  early  Christians  to  believe,  that  the  washing 
of  feet  had  something  of  the  nature  of  baptiam. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  Syrians  celebrate  the  festival 
of  washing  of  feet.  The  Greeks  perform  the  sacred 
Niptere,  or  holy  washing ;  and  in  the  Latin  church 
this  ceremony  is  practised.  The  bishops,  abbott, 
and  princes  in  many  places,  practise  it  inpeiaoa. 
The  council  of  Elvire,  seeing  the  abuse  diat  some 
persons  made  of  it,  by  putting  a  confidence  b  it  fot 
remission  of  sins,  suppressed  it  in  Spain. 

FORESKIN,  see  Circumcision. 

FOREST,  a  woody  tract  of  ground.  There  were 
several  such  tracts  in  Canaan,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern parts.    The  chief  of  these  were. 

The  Forest  of  Ephraih,  near  Mahanaim.  See 
Ephraim  IV. 

The  Forest  of  Hareth,  in  Judah. 

The  Forest  of  Libanus.  In  addition  to  the 
proper  forest  of  Libanus,  where  the  cedars  grow, 
Scripture  thus  calls  a  palace,  which  Solomon  built 
at  Jerusalem,  contiguous  to  the  palace  of  thekin^ol 
Egypt's  daughter ;  and  in  which  he  usually  resided 
All  the  vessels  of  it  were  of  gold.  It  was  called  tlic 
house  of  the  forest  of  Libanus,  probably  from  the  great 
quantity  of  cedar  used  in  it,  1  Kings  viL  2 ;  x.  ^' 

FORNICATION.  This  word  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, not  only  for  the  sin  of  impurity,  but  for  idolatry, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  infidelity  to  God.  Adultery  and 
fornication  are  frequently  confounded.  Both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  condemn  all  imparity  and 
fornication,  corporeal  and  spiritu^ ;  idolatry,  aposta- 
sy, heresy,  infidelity,  &c. 

FORTUNATUS,  mentioned  1  Cor.  xri.  15,  [/. 
came  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  to  visit  Paul.  ^^^ 
have  no  particulars  of  his  life  or  death,  only  thai 
Paul  calls  Stephanus,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  the 
first-fruits  of  Achaia,  and  set  for  the  senrice  of  ihf 
church  and  saints.  They  carried  Paul's  first  epistle 
to  Corinth. 

FOUNTAIN,  a  spring  of  water.  The  word  is  met- 
aphorically used  in  Prov.  v.  16.  for  a  numeroitf  p^ 
terity ;  and  in  Cant  iv.  12.  the  chastity  of  the  Mf 
is  denoted  by  a  sealed  fountain.  "  A  fountain  oIut- 
ing  water,"  or  fountain  of  life,  (Cant  iv.  15.)  i*" 
source  of  living  water,  whether  it  spring  out  of  i^j^ 
earth  like  a  fountain,  or  rise  in  the  bottom  of  a  w'^U- 

FOWL ;  the  Hebr-^w  «ii?,  dph,  which  we  tran^l-te 
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fotely  from  the  Saxon  lleott,  to  fly,  is  a  word  used  to 
denote  birds  in  general.    See  Bibdb. 

FOX,  or  Jackal.  This  animal  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Syi9,  probably  from  his  burrowing,  or  making 
holes  in  the  earth,  to  hide  himself^  or  to  dwell  in. 
The  LXX  render  it  by  aA<i»;n?4,  the  fox;  so  the  Vul- 
gate, tm/pe«,  and  our  English  translation, /ox.  But 
still,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine,  whether  the 
animal  intended  be  the  common  fox,  or  the  jackal,  the 
little  eastern  fox,  as  Hasselquist  calls  him.  Several 
of  the  modem  oriental  names  of  the  jackal,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  favor  the  latter  in- 
terpretation;  and  Dr.  Shaw,  and  other  travellers, 
inform  us,  that  while  jackals  are  very  numerous  in 
Palestine,  the  common  fox  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
We  shall  be  safe,  perhaps,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  admitting,  with  Shaw  and  other  crit- 
ics and  writers  on  natural  history,  that  the  Hebrew 
Shual  eonprehentUd  at  least  the  jackal ;  although 
this  animal  has  also  his  distinctive  name  in  Hebrew, 
viz.  %  the  jackal  of  the  East.  We  shall  first  describe 
this  animal,  and  then  notice  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  he  is  spoken  of. 

The  jackal,  or  Thaleb,  as  he  is  called  in  Arabia 
and  Egypt,  is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  middling 
doff,  resembling  the  fox  in  the  hinder  parts,  particu- 
larly the  tail ;  and  the  wolf  in  the  fore  parts,  espe- 
cially the  nose.  Its  lees  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
fox,  and  its  color  is  of  a  bright  yellow.  There  seems 
to  be  many  varieties  among  them ;  those  of  the 
warmest  cumates  appear  to  be  the  largest,  and 
their  color  is  rather  of  a  reddish  brown,  than  of  that 
beautiful  yellow  by  which  the  smaller  jackal  is  chief- 
ly distinguished. 

Although  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  very 
near  to  that  of  the  dog,  yet  the  jackal  seems  to  be 
placed  between  them ;  to  the  savage  fierceness  of  the 
wolf,  it  adds  the  impudent  familiarity  of  the  dog.  Its 
cry  is  a  howl,  mixed  with  barking,  and  a  lamentation 
resemblinjf  that  of  human   distress.      It   is  more 
noisy  in  its  pursuits  even  than  the  dog,  and  more 
voracious  than  the  wolf.     The  jackal  never  ffoes 
alone,  but  always  in  a  pack  of  forty  or  fifty  togemer. 
These  unite  regularly  every  day,  to  form  a  combi- 
nation against  the  rest  of  the  forest    Nothing  then 
can  escape  them ;  they  are  content  to  take  up  with 
the  smallest  animals ;  and  yet,  when  thus  united,  they 
have  courage  to  fiice  the  largest     They  seem  very 
little  afraid  of  mankind,  but  pursue  their  game  to  the 
very  doors,  testifying  neither  attachment  or  appre- 
hension.   They  enter  insolently  into  the  sheepfolds, 
the  yards,  and  the  stables,  and,  when  they  can  find 
nothing  else,  devour  the  leather  harness,  boots,  and 
shoes,  and  run  off  wi^i  what  they  have  not  time  to 
swallow.    They  not  only  attack  the  living,  but  the 
dead.    They  scratch  up  with  their  feet  the  new- 
made  graves,  and  devour  the  corpse,  how  putrid 
soever.    In  those  countries,  therefore,  where  they 
abound,  they  are  obliged  to  beat  the  earth  over  the 
grave,  and  to  mix  it  with  thorns,  to  prevent  the  jackals 
from   scraping  it  away.    They  always  assist  each 
other  as  well  in  this  employment  of  exhumation  as  in 
that  of  the  chase,  and  while  at  their  dreary  work,  ex- 
hort each  other  by  a  most  mournful  cry,  resembling 
that  of  children  under  chastisement ;  and  when  they 
have  thus  dug  up  the  body,  thay  share  it  amicably 
between  them.    Like  all  other  savage  animals,  when 
they  have  once  tasted  human  flesh,  they  can  never 
after  refrain  from  pursuing  mankind.    They  watch 
the  burying  grounds,  follow  armies,  and  keep  in  the 
rear  of  caravans.    They  may  be  considered  as  the 
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vulture  of  the  quadruped  kind ;  every  thing  that  once 
had  animal  life  seems  equally  agreeable  to  them ;  the 
most  putrid  substances  are  greedily  devoured ;  dried 
leather,  and  any  thing  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
grease,  how  insipid  soever  in  itself,  is  sufiScient  to 
make  the  whole  so  down.  Such  is  the  character 
which  naturalists  have  furnished  of  the  jackal,  or 
Egyptian  fox :  let  us  see  what  references  are  made 
to  it  in  Scripture.  To  its  carnivorous  habits  there  is 
an  allusion  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  9,  10:  "Those  that  seek 
my  soul,  to  destroy  it,  shall  go  into  the  lower  parts 
of'^the  earth :  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword ;  they  shall 
be  a  portion  for  foxes ;"  and  to  its  ravages  in  the 
vineyard,  Solomon  refers  in  Cant  ii.  15 :  *'  Take  us 
the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines ;  for 
our  vines  have  tender  grapes."  In  Scripture,  says 
professor  Paxton,  the  church  is  often  compared  to  a 
vineyard ;  her  members  to  the  vines  with  which  it  is 
stored ;  and  by  consequence,  the  grapes  may  signify 
all  "the  fruits  of  righteousness"  which  those  mystical 
vines  produce.  The  foxes  that  spoil  these  vines  must 
therefore  mean  false  teachers,  who  corrupt  the  purity 
of  doctrine,  obscure  the  simplicity  of  worship,  over- 
turn the  beauty  of  appointed  order,  break  the  unity 
of  believers,  and  extinguish  the  life  and  vigor  of 
Christian  practice.  These  words  of  Ezekiel  may  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  ;  "  O  Jerusalem  !  thy 
prophets,  (or,  as  the  context  clearly  proves^  thy  flat- 
tering teachers,  are  as  foxes  in  the  deserts;"  (ch.  xiii. 
4.)  and  this  name  they  receive,  because,  with  vulpine 
subtlety,  they  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy.  Such  teacners 
the  apostle  calls  "  wolves  m  sheep's  clothing ;" 
deceitful  workers,  who,  by  their  cunning,  subvert 
whole  houses ;  and  whose  word,  like  the  tooth  of  a 
fox  upon  the  vine,  eats  as  a  canker. 

On  one  particular  occasion,  our  Lord,  speaking  of 
Herod,  who  had  threatened  to  kill  him,  applies  to 
him  metaphorically  the  name  or  character  of^the  fox 
or  jackal :  "  Go,  teU  that  fox,  that  crafW,  cruel,  insid- 
ious, devouring  creature,  that  jackal  of'^a  prince,  who 
has  indeed  expressed  his  enmity  by  his  threats,  aa 
jackals  indicate  their  mischievous  dispositions  by 
their  barking,  and  who  yelps  in  concert  with  other  of 
my  enemies,  jackal-like — ^go,  tell  him  that  I  am  safe 
from  his  fury  to-day  and  to-morrow ;  and  on  the 
third  day  I  shall  be  completed,^K;ompletely  beyond 
his  power ;"  alluding,  perhaps,  to  his  resurrection  on 
the  third  day.  There  have  been  some  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  our  Redeemer's  speaking  in  such 
terms  ota  civil  ruler,  whose  subject  he  was,  and  whose 
character  he  was  therefore  bound  to  respect  and  to 
honor.  For  these  scruples,  however,  there  is  no 
ground ;  the  character  of  Herod  as  a  cruel,  insidious 
and  crafty  prince,  was  too  notorious  to  be  disguised 
among  any  part  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  who  knew 
his  heart,  as  well  as  witnessed  his  conduct,  could 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  his  dispositions  and  mo- 
tives. Besides  this,  such  metaphorical  applications 
as  these  are  much  more  common  in  the  East  than 
here,  and  would,  therefore,  not  appear  so  strong  to 
our  Lord's  attendants  as  to  us.  This  is  shown  by  a 
passage  in  Busbequius :  (p.  58.)  **  They  Tthe  jackals,  or 
ciacak,  as  the  Asiatics  call  them]  go  in  nocks,  and  sel- 
dom hurt  man  or  beast ;  but  get  their  food  by  craft 
and  stealth,  more  than  by  open  force.  Thence  it  is 
that  the  Turks  call  subtle  ana  crafty  persons,  especial- 
ly the  Asiatics,  by  the  metaphorical  name  of  Ciacals." 

In  Judges  xv.  4,  5.  we  read,  that  ^  Samson  went 
and  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took  firebrands, 
and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in 
the  midst  between  two  tails;  and   when  he  had 
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set  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  stand- 
ing com  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the 
shocks,  and  also  the  standing  com,  witn  the  vine- 
yards and  olives."  This  narrative  has  frequently 
been  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  bv  the  unbeliever  in 
divine  revelation,  who  has  asked  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph. How  could  Samson  catch  so  many  foxes  in 
so  short  a  time  ?  And  when  caught,  how  could  he 
make  them  the  instruments  of  his  revenge  on  the 
Philistines,  in  the  manner  which  the  stoi^  represents  ? 
To  this  question  we  think  several  satisfactory  replies 
have  been  given  ;  but  as  they  are  still  pertinaciously 
urged,  it  becomes  our  business  again  to  show,  that 
the^  possess  no  weight,  as  militating  against  the 
claims  which  the  history  presents  to  our  belief.  That 
the  species  of  fox,  of  which  we  are  treating,  is  very 
numerous  in  the  East,  we  have  already  shown,  by 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  respectable  travel- 
lers ;  to  these  we  will  add  another,  whose  impartial- 
itv  as  a  witness  in  favor  of  Scripture  facts  will  not  be 
disputed.  Volney  says,  ''The  wolf  and  the  real  fox 
are  very  rare ;  but  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
the  middle  species  named  Shacal^  which  in  Syna  is 
called  toanweef  from  its  howl ;  the^  go  in  droves.** 
And  again :  ^  Jackals  are  concealed  by  hundreds  in 
the  gardens,  and  amongruins and tomos."  We ai^, 
then.  Where  was  the  dimculty  for  Samson  to  procure 
three  hundred  of  these  animals,  especially  as  the 
time  during  which  he  had  to  provide  them  for  his 
purpose  is  not  limited  to  a  week  or  a  month  ?  Be- 
sides this,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  Samson  at 
this  time  sustained  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  consequently  could  be  at  no  loss  for  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  this  singular  enterprise.  Having 
secured  the  instruments  by  which  he  designed  to 
ruin  the  property  of  the  oppressors  of  his  country, 
the  next  thing  for  consideration  is  the  method  by 
which  he  effected  his  purpose. 

In  considering  the  circumstances  of  this  narrative, 
there  is  some  attention  due  to  the  nature  and  uses  of 
the  torches,  or  flambeaux,  or  lamps,  employed  by 
Samson  in  this  procedure ;  and  perhaps,  could  we 
identify  the  nature  or  form  of  these,  the  story  might 
be  reheved  from  some  of  its  uncouthness.  They 
are  called  oncS,  lafadimy  or,  rather  lampadim,  as 
the  Chaldee  and  Synac  write  it ;  whence  the  Greek 
lampoSj  and  our  lamp.  Now,  these  lamps,  or  burners, 
were  placed  between  two  jackals,  whose  tails  were 
tied  together,  or,  at  least,  there  was  a  connection 
formed  between  them  by  a  cord ;  this  is  the  reading 
of  the  LXX  in  the  Complutensian.  Possibly,  then, 
this  cord  was  of  a  moderate  length,  and  this  burner, 
being  tied  in  the  middle  of  it,  had  something  of  the 
effect  which  we  have  seen  among  ourselves,  when 
wanton  malice  has  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog  crackers, 
squibs,  &c.  which,  being  fired,  have  worried  the 
poor  animal  to  his  den,  where,  supposing  them  still 
to  bum,  they  might  set  all  around  them  on  fire.  We 
know  it  \b  the  nature  of  the  jackal  to  roam  about 
dwellinffs  and  out-houses ;  this  would  lead  them  to 
where  the  com  of  the  Philistines  was  stored  ;  which, 
being  ignited,  would  communicate  the  conflagration 
in  every  direction.  Besides  this,  the  fire  giving  them 
pain,  the^  would  naturally  fii^t  each  one  his  associ- 
ate to  which  he  was  tied.  This  would  keep  them 
among  the  com  longer  than  usual ;  and  few  pairs 
thus  coupled  would  agree  to  return  to  the  same  den 
as  they  had  formerly  occupied  in  the  mountains ;  so 
that  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  produce  a 
^neral  conflagration,  than  this  expedient  of  combus- 
tion—communicating  jackals.    We  must  therefore 


suppoee,^«<,  that  these  bumers  were  at  some  £t- 
tance  fix)m  the  animals,  so  as  not  to  bum  them. 
Secondly t  that  they  were  of  a  nature  to  bold  fire  1od|{, 
without  being  consumed.  Thurdhf^  that  they  were 
either  dim,  in  the  manner  of  their  DumiDg,axui  their 
hght ;  or,  perhaps,  were  not  to  be  alarmingly  distio- 
guished  by  their  illumination.  The^  might  bum  deid, 
as  we  say ;  so  that  their  eflfect  mi^t  be  produced 
too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  attenaedthem. 

FRANKINCENSE,  see  IircEifSE. 

FRIEND  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  a  neij^bbor  in 
general.  Lev.  xix.  18 ;  Deut.  xix.  4,  5 ;  xxiii.  24, 25. 
Saints  are  called  friends  of  God ;  but  this  title  waa 

fiven  eminendy  to  Abraham ;  (Gen.  xxvi.  24.)  the 
iahometans  generally  call  him  by  this  name ;  and 
they  call  Hebron,  where  they  believe  his  tomb  to  be, 
the  city  of  the  fi-iend  of  God.  The  fiiend  of  the 
bridegroom,  is  the  brideman ;  who  does  the  hooon 
of  the  wedding. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted^  that  our  language  has 
not  a  more  appropriate  word  than  friend,  by  which 
to  render  the  Greek  haiqos ;  which  bv  no  means 
signifies  friend  in  the  sense  of  tpUof.  This  is  desi- 
rable in  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard; 
(Matt  XX.  13 ;  also  chap.  xxii.  12.)  but  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  reference  to  the  appellation  giveo  by 
our  Lord  to  the  traitor  Judas,  (xxvL  50.)  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  friend  of  Jesus  when  he  betrayed 
him.  The  original  word  seems  here  to  mean  com- 
panion ;  or,  as  our  workmen  call  their  fellow-work- 
men, mate ;  as,  "sliop-mate," — a  fellow-workman  in 
a  shop;  and  "ship-mate,**  which  merely  means  one 
who  sails  in  the  same  ship ;  but  is  fiur  enough  from 
implyinff  one  to  whom  properly  belongs  the  appella- 
tion of  friend ;  or  one  for  whom  the  smallest  degree 
of  friendship  is  entertained ;  for,  in  fact,  a  ship-mate 
may  be  an  enemy. 

FROG,  a  smafi  and  well  known  amphibious  ani- 
mal. Frogs  were  unclean ;  Moses,  indeed,  does  not 
name  them,  but  ha  includes  them  by  sayiogi  Yesbail 
not  eat  of  any  thing  that  moves  in  the  waters,  unless 
it  have  fins  or  scales,  ILev.  xi.  9.  John  (Rev.  Tfl 
13.)  says,  he  saw  three  tmclean  spirits  issuing  out  of 
the  false  prophet's  mouth  like  uoja;  and  Moses 
brought  on  Egypt  a  plamio  of  fron,  £xod.  viii.  5,  &^ 

FRONTLETS  are  thus  described  by  Leo  of  Mo- 
dena:  The  Jews  take  four  pieces  of  parchment,  and 
write  with  an  ink  made  on  purpose,  and  in  square 
letters,  these  four  passages,  one  on  each  piece,  (1.) 
« Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-born,**  &c.  Exm- 
xiii.  to  the  10th  verse.  (2.)  From  verse  11  to  16: 
**  And  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land 
of  die  Canaanites,"  &c.  (a)  Deut  vi.  4.  "Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  to  verse  9. 
(4.)  Deut  xi.  13.  "  If  you  shall  hearken  diligeoily 
unto  my  commaudraents,**  to  verse  21.  This  they 
do  in  obedience  to  the  words  of  Moses :  **  These 
commandments  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes. 
These  four  pieces  are  fiist- 
ened  together,  and  a  square 
formed  of  them,  on  which 
the  letter  v  is  written ;  then 
a  littie  square  of  hard  calf% 
skin  is  put  at  the  top,  out 
of  whicn  come  two  leath- 
ern strings  an  inch  wide, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half^  or 
thereabouts,  in  length. 
This  square  is  put  on  the 
middle  of  the    forehead,      — - 
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and  the  stringB,  being  ffirt  about  the  head,  make  a 
knot  in  the  fonn  of  uie  letter  i ;  they  are  then 
brought  before,  and  fall  on  the  breast.  It  is  called 
Teffki-^iM'Roschj  the  T^jMa  of  the  head.  The 
most  devout  Jews  put  it  on  both  at  morning  and 
noon-day  prayer ;  but  the  generality  wear  it  only  at 
morning  prayer.  Only  the  chanter  of  the  syna^gue 
is  obliged  to  put  it  on  at  noon,  as  well  as  mormng. 

It.luis  been  much  disputed  whether  the  use  of 
frontlets  and  phylacteries  was  Uterally  ordained  by 
Moses.  Those  who  believe  their  use  to  be  binding, 
observe,  that  the  text  speaks  as  jpositively  of  this  as 
of  other  precepts.  Moses  requu^s  the  command- 
ment of  God  to  be  written  on  the  doors  of  houses, 
as  a  sign  on  their  hands,  and  as  an  ornament  on  their 
foreheads,  Exod.  xiii.  16.  If  there  be  any  obhgation 
to  write  these  commandments  on  their  doors,  as  the 
text  intimates,  then  it  is  said,  there  is  the  same  for 
writing  them  on  their  hands  and  foreheads.  The 
use  of  frontlets  was  common  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
not  only  in  Judea,  but  also  amonff  the  Indian  Jews, 
the  Persians,  and  Babylonians.  Indeed,  longbefore 
that  time,  the  doctors,  whom  the  high-pnest  Eleazar 
sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kinff  of  Ef^ypt,  spoke 
of  the  phylacteries,  and  referred  tne  origin  of  them 
to  Moses. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  these  pre- 
cepts should  be  taken  figurativelv  and  allegorictuly ; 
meaning,  that  the  Hebrews  should  careAiUy  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  God's  law,  and  observe  his 
commands ;  that  they  should  always  have  them  in 
their  **  mind's  eve."    Before  the  Babylonish  captivi- 

K,  no  traces  of  them  appear  in  the  histoi^  of  the 
iws;  the  prophets  never  inveigh  against  the 
neglect  of  them ;  nor  was  there  any  question  con- 
cerning them  in  the  reformation  of  manners  at  any 
time  among  the  Hebrews.  The  almost  general  cus- 
tom in  the  East  of  wearing  phylacteries  and  front- 
lets, determines  nothing  for  tne  obligation  or  useful- 
ness of  the  practice.  Christ  did  not  absolutely 
condemn  them;  but  he  condemned  the  abuse  of 
them  in  the  Pharisees,  their  wearing  them  with 
affectation,  and  larger  than  other  Jews.  The  Caraite 
Jews,  who  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  de- 
spise traditions,  coll  the  rabbinical  Jews  "bridled 
naaea^^  because  they  wear  these  tephilim  and  front- 
lets.   See  also  Mkzuzoth,  and  Phtlactsries. 

FRUIT.  By  this  word  is  sometimes  meant  re- 
ward, Prov.  i.  31 :  they  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
their  bad  conduct.  "  The  fruit  of  the  body,"  signi- 
fies children,  Ps.  cxxxiL  12.  "  The  fruit  of  the 
lips,"  the  punishment  or  reward  of  words,  bad  or 
ffood,  Isa.  X.  12.  "  Uncircumcised  fruit,"  or  impure 
fruit,  (Lev.  xix.  23.)  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  newly  plant- 
ed, during  the  first  three  years.  In  the  fourth  year 
it  was  offered  to  the  Lord ;  ailer  which  it  was  in 
general  use. 

*^  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  mentioned  by  Paul,  are 
love,  joy,  peace,  Gal.  v.  22.  "  The  fmits  of  right- 
eousness," mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  are  sown 
in  peace,  Phil.  i.  11.  Irregular  passions  and  carnal 
dispositions  produce  the  fruits  of  death:  they  are 
mortal  to  the  soul,  James  iii.  18 ;  Rom.  vii.  5. 

FULFIL.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  words 
in  the  Bible,  to  treat  within  a  narrow  compass  $  for 
as  it  refers  to  something  foretold,  and  there  are  many 
modes  of  foretelling,  as  well  as  different  degrees  of 
clearness,  with  which  future  events  may  be  mrctold, 
we  naturally  expect  aa  many  corresponding  modes  of 
ftilfilment  as  there  are  varieties  in  such  predictions. 
For  instance,  Ahijah  the  prophet  foretold  to  the  wife 


of  Jeroboam,  that  as  soon  as  she  got  home,  her  child 
should  die ;  this  prediction  received  an  instant  and 
dh^ct  fulfilment  m  the  death  of  her  child,  1  Kings 
xiv.  17.  Joshua  foretold,  that  whoever  would  under- 
take to  rebuild  Jericho,  should  beg^n  it  with  the  loss  of 
his  first-bom  son,  and  finish  it  with  the  death  of  his 
youngest ;  this  was  not  fulfilled  for  500  years,  and 
we  are  uncertain  whether  it  included  the  death  of 
the  intermediate  children ;  but  Hiel  of  Bethel  expe- 
rienced its  fulfilment    See  Abiel. 

Sometimes  prophecy  has  a  direct  and  sole  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  tact  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  at  a 
distant  period ;  but  sometimes  it  refers  (doubly)  as 
well  to  a  fact  which  is  appointed  to  take  j)lace  at  no 
very  distant  period,  as  to  another  frict  of^  which  the 
first  is  only  a  sign  or  earnest  (See  Hezekiah.)  So 
that  when  the  first  fact  has  actually  happened,  the 
prediction  may  be  said  in  one  respect  to  be  fulfilled; 
while  in  another  respect  it  mav  be  said  to  continue 
unfulfilled ;  because  its  complete  and  final  accom- 
plishment is  not  yet  arrived.  Many  prophecies  seem 
to  be  in  this  state  at  present :  they  have  been  partly 
fulfilled  in  past  events,  and  they  are  fulfilling  now 
proffressively ;  but  their  final  and  complete  accom- 
plisnment  is  to  be  looked  for  hereafter.  The  Jewish 
nation  is  a  striking  instance  in  proof  of  this  obser- 
vation. 

Sometimes  a  remarkable  phraseology,  which  has  a 
direct  reference  only  to  one  specific  event,  is  said  to 
be  fulfilled  in  another  event ;  that  is,  the  phrase  may 
be  well  applied  to,  may  be  remarkably  iUustrated  by, 
or  may,  indeed,  in  a  loose  and  distant  acceptation.be 
referred  to  the  latter  event ;  which  appears  as  another 
and  further  fulfilment,  though,  stricu^  speaking,  the 
first  fulfilment  was  enough  to  satisfy  (and  actually 
did  satisfy)  the  prophecy.  The  slaughter  of  the  in- 
fimts  at  Bethlehem  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
this  nature  ;  for  certainly  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15.)  employed  the  phrase  of^  "Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  cx>mforted,"  in 
reference  to  an  event  much  nearer  to  himself  than 
that  to  which  the  evangelist  Matthew  applies  it; 
though  the  latter  event  was  a  remarkabfe  coinci- 
dence, and  the  expression  might  readily  be  accom- 
modated to  it 

Sometimes  a  phrase  which  originally  meant  to 
describe  a  particular  man,  or  class  of  men,  is  said  to 
be  fulfilled  by  a  class  of  men  distinct,  and  distant, 
from  those  of  whom  it  was  first  spoken ;  because 
the  resemblance  is  so  close,  and  their  characters  so 
similar,  that  what  was  predicted  of  one,  may  very 
aptly  and  expressively  be  applied  to  the  other.  So, 
when  the  prophets  complain  of  the  perverseness  of 
the  Jews  m  their  days,  the  same  kind  of  perverse- 
ness in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  may  naturally  be 
described  by  the  same  kind  of  language ;  the  import 
of  which  is  revived,  or  more  powerfully  fulfiUed,  in 
the  later  application  of  it,  though  to  a  very  distant 
generation. 

Proverbial  expressions,  which  do  not  refer  to  any 
specific  occurrence,  or  fiict,  are  said  to  be  fulfilled 
when  an  event  happens — not  which  may  be  applied 
or  referred  to  them — ^but  to  which  they  may  be  ^^ 
plied  or  referred  as  very  similar  and  descriptive. 

All  these,  and  many  other  modes  of  fulfilment,  are 
expre^bed  in  Scripmre ;  and  it  requires  attention  to 
distinguish  whether  a  stricter  or  a  looser  sense  is  to 
be  put  on  the  world  fulfil.  We  ought  also  to  re- 
mark, that  some  thusgs  are  said  to  be  done,  ^tbat  it 
might  be  fulfilled ;"  but  in  general,  persons  who  were 
absolutely  engaged  in  fulfilling  prophecy,  had  no 
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suspicion  that  their  actions  were  in  any  de(p*ee  pre- 
dicted ;  nor  did  they  perceive  the  relation  of  them 
to  the  prophecy,  or  the  prophecy  to  them,  till  a^Ur 
the  events  which  accomplished  die  prediction  were 
over.  Still,  it  would  seem,  that  our  Lord  did  /wr*^ 
posdy,  and  with  design  to  fulfil  former  predictions, 
use  certain  expressions,  and  perform  certain  actions. 
So  he  rode  on  an  ass,  ''  that  it  might  be  fulfilled** 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet ;  and  Jesus  him- 
self knew  that  he  was  fiimlling  this  prophecy,  but 
his  disciples  did  not  know  it ;  they  did  not  recollect 
that  Scnpture  contained  any  such  passage ;  still  less, 
that  it  thus  described  any  part  of  the  Messiah's  char- 
acter or  conduct.  This  appears  very  remarkably  in 
John  xix.  28.  *' After  this,  Jesus,  knowing  that  all 
things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled,  said,  I  thirst.** 
Time  is  said  to  be  fulfilled,  or  filled  up,  in  various 

E laces  of  Scripture.  Disposition  of  mind  is  said  to 
e  fulfilled,  Deut.  i.  36 ;  1  Kings  xi.  G.  The  coun- 
sels of  God  are  said  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  &c.  but  these  phrases  require  no  ex- 
planation. 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  FULLER'S  FOUNTAIN, 
see  RooEL,  and  Siloam. 

FULLER'S  SOAP,  see  Soap. 

FULNESS,  a  word  which  is  used  to  signify  very 
difierent  things;  but  it  usually  denotes  perfection, 
completion,  consummation. 

FUNERALS,  see  Burial,  and  Dead. 

FURNACE,  a  large  fire  used  for  melting  and  re- 
fining metals,  &c.  but  metaphorically  taken  for  a 
state  of  affliction.  Thus,  Egypt  is  called  an  **  iron 
furnace,"  with  reference  to  Israel,  Deut  iv.  20 ;  Jer. 
XL  4.    For  some  remarks  on  the  miraculous  preser- 


vation of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  the  fiery  fiunaee, 
see  Fire. 

FURROWS,  openings  in  the  ground,  made  by  a 
plough,  or  other  instrument.  Tne  sacred  writers 
sometimes  borrow  similitudes  from  the  furrows  of 
the  field,  Job  xxxi.  38.  **  If  my  land  crv  against  me,  or 
the  furrows  thereof  complain  ;**  if  I  nave  employed 
the  poor  to  tiU  my  ground,  without  paying  them  for 
their  labor.  **  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  abundantly," 
(Psal.  Ixv.  10.)  "  thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof;" 
Ueb.  thou  brakest  the  clods  of  it,  f^cles.  vii.  3,  says, 
figuratively,  *'  Sow  not  upon  the  furrows  of  unrigfat- 
eousness,**  for  if  thou  so  west  iniquity,  thou  shalt  reap 
all  sorts  of  evils  and  misfortunes.  See  Gal.  iv.  7; 
Hosea  x.  4.  "Judgment  springeth  up  as  hemlock  in 
the  furrows  of  the  field.*'  Judgment  and  wrath  will 
produce  bitterness  in  thy  fields  (Vulgate.)  Here  is  a 
double  metaphor,  judgment,  that  is,  the  vengeance  of 
God ;  it  springs,  it  produces  bitterness,  bitter  herbs. 
as  it  were  a  plougned  field,  ready  to  receive  seed. 
And  verse  11,  12,  I  will  make  Judah  ploueb,  and 
Jacob  shall  break  the  clods,  and  form  the  uirrows. 
The  ten  tribes  and  Judah  shall,  one  after  the  other, 
endure  the  efiects  of  my  anger.  But  the  prophet 
adds,  immediately,  **  Sow  in  righteousness,  and  reap 
in  mercy.** 

FURY  is  attributed  to  God  metaphorically,  or 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men ;  that  is,  God's 

Erovidential  actions  are  such  as  would  be  performed 
y  a  man  in  a  state  of  anger.  So  that  wnen  he  is 
said  to  pour  out  his  fury  on  a  person,  or  on  a  people, 
it  is  a  figurative  expression  for  dispensing  afflictive 
providences ;  but  we  must  be  very  careftiinot  to  at- 
tribute human  infirmities,  passions,  or  malevolence 
to  the  Deity. 
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GAAL,  son  of  Ebed,  having  entered  Shechem,  to 
assist  it  against  Abimelech,  the  people  amidst  their 
entertainments  cursed  the  invader.  Gaal  advanced 
to  engage  him,  but  was  defeated,  Judg.  ix.  26^  A. 
M.  2771. 

I.  GAASH,  a  mountain  of  Ephraim,  north  of 
which  stood  Timnath-Serah,  celebrated  for  Joshua*s 
tomb,  (Josh.  xxiv.  30.)  which,  Eusebius  says,  was 
known  in  his  time. 

II.  GAASH,  a  brook  or  valley,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30.) 
probably  at  the  foot  of  mount  Gaash. 

GABA,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel,  be- 
tween Ptolemais  and  Cesarea.  Joseph  us  says,  it  was 
called  the  city  of  horsemen,  because  Herod  gave  it 
to  his  veteran  cavalry.  Reland  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  the  same  as  Caipha,  or  Ilepha ;  hut  Eusebius 
places  a  little  town  called  Gaba,  or  Gabe,  sixteen 
miles  from  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  on  the  side  of  the 
great  plain.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Josephus,  iiL  2. 
In  Josh,  xviii.  24,  a  Gaba  is  mentioned,  which  is 
elsewhere  called  Geba,  which  see. 

G A  BALA,  see  Gebai.. 

GABATHA,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah,  twelve 
miles  fit)m  Eleutheropolis,  where  the  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk*s  sepulchre  was  shown. 

GABBATIIA,  high,  or  devoted.  In  Greek,  Ai^o- 
exqnrov,  paced  with  atones.  This  was  the  Hebrew 
name  or  a  place  in  Pilate's  palace,  (John  xix.  13.) 
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from  whence  he  pronounced  sentence  against  our 
Saviour.    It  was  probably  an  eminence,  or  terrace, 

Eaved  with  stone  or  marble,  and  of  considerable 
eight.  [It  was  properlv  a  tesselated  marble  pare- 
ment,  or  a  pavement  of  mosaic  work.  From  the 
time  of  Sylla,  ornamented  pavements  of  this  sort  be- 
came common  among  the  wealthy  Romans;  and 
when  they  went  abroad  on  military  expeditions  or  to 
administer  the  government  of  a  province,  they  car- 
ried with  them  pieces  of  marble  ready  fitted,  which, 
as  often  as  an  encampment  was  formed  or  a  court  of 
justice  opened,  were  regularly  spread  around  the 
elevated  tribunal  on  which  the  commander  or  pre- 
siding officer  was  to  sit.  Julius  Ccesar  followed  this 
custom  in  his  expeditions.  (See  Sueton.  Cera.  46. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  25.)  The  word  ra,^a9h  there- 
fore refers  to  a  raised  tribunal  of  this  sort  Others, 
considering  the  origin  of  the  word  and  the  fact  that 
Josephus,  m  descnoing  the  exterior  of  the  temple, 
speaks  of  a  pavement  of  this  sort,  (B.  J.  V.  5.  %) 
suppose  that  a  particular  part  of  Jerusalem  is  intend- 
ed, pertaining,  it  would  seem,  to  that  part  of  the  tem- 
ple which  was  called  the  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
(Winer  Bibl.  Realw.  p.  414.)    R. 

GABINIUS,  (Aulus,)  one  of  Pompey's  generals, 
who  was  sent  into  Judea  against  Alexander  and  An- 
tigonus.  (See  Alexakder,  and  Autigonits  HI*) 
He  restored  Hircanus  at  Jerusalem,  corjfinned  him 
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in  the  higb-priesthood,  and  settled  goyeraors  and 
judges  in  the  provincea,  so  that  Judea,  from  a  mon 
archy,  became  an  aristocracy.  He  established  courtb 
of  justice  at  Jerusalem,  Gadara,  (or  at  Dora,)  Ama- 
tha,  Jericho,  and  Sephoris ;  that  the  people,  finding 
judges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  might  not  be 
obliged  to  go  far  from  their  habitationa  Some  learn- 
ed men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Sanhedrim  owea  its  origin  to  Gabinius.  On  return- 
ing to  Rome,  Gabinius  was  prosecuted  by  the  Syri- 
ans, and  exiled,  ante  A.  D.  55.  He  was  recalled  by 
Julius.  Caesar,  and  remmed  to  Syria  as  triumvir, 
about  ante  A.  D.  41.  He  showed  ^reat  friendship  to 
Phasael  and  Herod,  and  fell  in  the  civil  war.  (Joseph. 
Ant  xiv.  6—10 ;  Bel.  Jud.  i.  6.) 

GABRIEL,  a  principal  angel  He  was  sent  to  the 
prophet  Daniel  to  explain  his  visions ;  also  to  Zacha- 
rias,  to  announce  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Dan.  viii.  16;  ix.  21 ;  x.  16;  Luke  i.  11,  et 
seq.  Six  months  afterwards,  he  was  sent  to  Naza- 
reth, to  the  Virnn  Mary,  Luke  i.  26,  &c.  ^See  An- 
nuNciATioif.)  Probably,  also,  Grabriel  was  the  an^t 
which  appeared  to  Joseph,  when  thinking  to  dismiss 
the  Virgin  Mary;  also,  on  another  occasion,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  retire  to  Egypt ;  and,  after  the  decease  of 
Herod,  directed  him  to  return  into  Judea.  The 
Cabalists  say,  Gabriel  was  master  or  preceptor  to  the 
patriarch  Joseph. 

I.  GAD,  {prosperity^  fortune,)  son  of  Jacob  and 
Zilpah,  Leah's  servant.  Gen.  xxx.  9, 10, 11.  Leah 
called  him  Gad,  saying,  "Good  fortune  cometh!" 
The  Engl,  translation  reads  a  troop.  Gad  had  seven 
sons,  Ziphion,  Haggai,  Shuni,  Ezbon,  Eri,  Arodi,  and 
Areli,  Gren.  xlvi.  l£  Jacob,  blessing  Gad,  said,  "  A 
troop  shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall  overcome  at 
the  last,**  Gen.  xlix.  19.  Moses,  in  his  last  song,  men- 
tions Gkid,  "  as  a  lion  which  teareth  the  arm  with  the 
crown  of  the  head,"  &c.  Deut.  xxxiii. 

The  tribe  of  Gad  came  out  of  Egypt,  in  number 
45,650.  Afler  the  defeat  of  the  kings  Ogand  Sihon, 
Gad  and  Reuben  desired  to  have  their  allotment  east 
of  Jordan,  alleging  their  great  number  of  cattle. 
Moses  granted  their  request,  on  condition  that  they 
should  accompany  their  brethren,  and  assist  in  con- 
quering the  land  west  of  Jordan.  Gad  had  his  in- 
heritance between  Reuben  south,  and  Manasseh 
north,  with  the  mountains  of  Gilead  east,  and  Jordan 
west.     See  Canaan. 

II.  GAD,  David's  friend,  who  followed  him  when 
persecuted  by  Saul.    Scripture  styles  him  a  prophet, 
and  David's  seer,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11.    The  first  time 
we  find  him  with  this  prince,  is,  when  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  to  secure  his  fatner  and  mother,  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
5.)  in  the  first  year  of  his  flight,  and  of  Saul's  perse- 
cution.    The  prophet  Gad  warned  him  to  return  into 
the  land  of  Judab.    After  David  had  determined  to 
number  his  people,  the  Lord  sent  the  prophet  Gad  to 
liim,  who  save  him  his  choice  of  three  scourges : 
seven  years'  famine,  or  three  months'  flight  before 
his  enemies,  or  three  days'  pestilence.    Gad  advised 
David  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  in  the  thrashing- 
floor  of  Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusite.     He  wrote 
a   history  of  David's  life,  which  is  cited  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29. 

III.  GAP,  a  heathen  deity,  mentioned  in  several 
paasaffes  of  Scripture.  He  is  apparently  the  same  as 
Baal,  1.  e.  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  star  of  good  fortune. 
(See  Baa  I..)  We  find  a  place  in  Canaan,  called  the 
Miffdal-Gaa,  Josh.  xv.  37,  and  another  in  the  valley  of 
Lebanon,  called  Baal-Gad,  Josh.  xi.  17.  In  Isaiah  Ixv. 
1 1,  tboee  who  prepare  the  table  for  Gad  are  allotted  to 


the  sword ;  and  those  who  fbinish  a  drink-offering 
to  Meni,  to  the  slaughter.  Perhapii  these  were  ser- 
vices to  the  powers  of  heaven,  to  conjure  them  to  be 
favorable  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  &c.  ; 
therefore  the  subsequent  threatening  is  famine.  Wa 
have,  in  various  parts  of  England,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  wassail  bowl ;  of  going  round  the  orchards,  sink- 
ing and  sprinkling  the  trees  on  twelfth  night ;  wish- 
ing them  fertility,  &c.  Is  this  a  relic  of  the  services 
Crepared  for  Grad  and  Meni  ?  or  may  it,  by  resem- 
lance,  serve  to  illustrate  them  ?  It  seems  to  be  a 
rite  derived  fh>m  deep  antiquity;  as  are  many 
others  of  which  traces  remain.  See  Baal,  ad  fin, 
and  Meni. 

Although  the  deity  hitherto  commemorated  under 
the  name  of  Grad,  is  masculine,  we  have  a  female  dl- 
vinitv,  also,  of  this  name  in  Hazar-Gaddah ;  (Josh. 
XV.  ^.)  and  as  Fortune  is  most  commonly  female,  in 
such  statues  and  figures  of  her  as  remain,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  the  Canaanites  adored  her  under 
this  sex. 

GADARA,  wrroundedf  wtUedj  a  city  east  of  tha 
Jordan,  in  the  De- 
capolis.  Josephus 
calls  it  the  capital 
of  Perwa ;  and  Pli- 
DV  (lib.  V.  cap.  16.) 
places  it  on  the  riv- 
er Hieromax,  (Jar- 
much,J  about  five 
miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Jor- 
dan. It  gave  name 
to  a  district  which 
extended,  probably, 
from  the  region  of 
Scythopolis  to  the 
borders  of  Tiberias.  Pompey  repaired  Gadara,  in 
consideration  of  Demetrius  his  freedman,  a  natira 
of  it ;  and  Gabinius  settled  there  one  of  the  &Ym 
courts  of  justice  for  Judea.  Polybius  says,  that  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  besieged  this  city,  which  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  surrendered  to  him  on  compontion. 
Epmhanius  speaks  of  its  hot  baths. 

The  evangelists  Mark  (v.  1.)  and  Luke  (viii.  26. 
Gr.)  say  that  our  Saviour,  having  passed  the  sea  of 
TifaKcrias,  came  into  the  district  of  the  Gadarenes. 
Matthew  (viii.  28.)  calls  it  Gergasenes ;  but  as  the 
lands  belonffinj^  to  one  of  these  cities  were  included 
within  the  hmits  of  the  other,  one  evangelist  might 
say,  the  country  of  the  Gergasenes,  another  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  ;  either  being  equally 
correct. 

Mr.  Bankes  thinks  that  the  place  called  Oom-kais, 
where  are  shown  numerous  caverns  and  extensive 
ruins,  marks  the  site  of  Gadara ;  but  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham speaks  of  Oom-kais  as  Ganiala.  If  Gadara  be 
properly  understood  as  denoting  a  fenced  protection, 
the  name  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  common  in 
many  parts ;  and  such  retreats  would  be  no  less  ne- 
cessary at  the  northern  extremities  of  the  country, 
than  at  the  southern.    See  Geder. 

GADDI,  son  of  Susi,  of  Manasseh,  sent  by  Moses 
to  explore  the  land.  Numb.  xiii.  11. 

GADDIEL,  son  of  Sodi,  of  Zebulun,  one  of  the 
spies,  Numb.  xiii.  10. 

I.  GAIUS,  the  Greek  form  of  tlie  Latin  name 
Caius.  He  was  Paul's  disciole,  (Acts  xix.  29.)  and 
was  probably  a  Macedonian,  nut  settled  at  Corinth, 
where  he  entertained  Paul  during  his  abode  thera, 
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Rofiu  xtL  93*  When  the  apoetle  went  hito  Aria, 
Gfljus  and  Aristarchua  accompanied  him  to  Ephe- 
aua,  where  they  abode  aome  time  with  him ;  ao  that 
in  the  aedition  raiaed  there  about  the  great  0iana^ 
the  Epheaiana  ran  to  the  houae  of  Gaitia  and  Aria- 
larchua,  and  dragged  them  to  the  theatre. 

II.  GAIUS,  the  person  to  whom  the  apoade  J<^ 
directed  hia  third  epiatle,  waa,  in  the  opinion  of  aev- 
«ral  commentalora,  the  same  aa  we  have  just  noticed ; 
but  others  think  he  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xz.  4,  as 
beinff  of  Derfoe,  in  Lycaonia ;  and  consequently  not 
the  Macedonian.  The  fact  is,  that  the  name  waa  so 
common  in  antiquity,  that  there  is  flrreat  difficuhy  in 
&dng  on  any  one  as  the  person  to  wnom  John  wrote. 
He  naurht  faie  neither  or  those  known  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament ;  if  we  might  be  guided  by  his  char- 
«eter,  he  ia  certainly  the  Gaiua  or  Corinth ;  for  Paul 
deacribea  him,  not  only  aa  being  his  host,  but  also, 
that  of  the  whole  church ; — not  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  which  could  not  need  a  hoet ;  but  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles 
by  nation ;  whether  in  opinion  fbllowers  of  Peter  or 
of  Paul.  Such  was  his  Christian  benevolence,  and 
unreatricled  horoitalit^r.  Now,  this  is  the  very  vir- 
tue for  if^ich  the  Gaiua  to  whom  John  wrote  ia 
highly  praieed  by  the  apostle,  who  could  not  have 
descnbed  the  host  of  tne  whole  church  in  terms 
more  appropriate  than  he  uses  of  Gaius.  It  would 
also  appear,  that  the  Gaiua  of  Corinth  was  known  at 
Epheaua,  be  having  been  with  Paul,  and  in  great 
personal  danger ;  and  John,  writing  from  Ephesus  in 
nvor  of  eertain  travelling  Christian  brethren,  might 
probably  take  this  opportunity  of  commending  Gaius. 

GALATIA,  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  having  Pon* 
tus  on  the  east,  Bithynia  and  Paphlaconia  north, 
Cappadocia  and  Phrygia  south,  and  Phrygia  west 
The  Gauls,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor,  in  aeveral 
bodiea^  conquered  tbia  country,  settled  in  it,  and 
called  it  Galatia,  which,  in  Greek,  siniifies  Gaul. 

The  apostle  Paul  preached  sevenu  times  in  Gkda- 
tia ;  first,  A.  D.  51,  (Acts  xvi. 6.)  afterwards,  A.  D.  54, 
(Aots  xviii.  23.)  and  formed  conaiderable  churches 
there.  It  is  probable  he  was  the  first  who  preached 
there  to  the  Gentiles;  but, possibly,  Peter  had  preached 
there  to  the  Jews,  rince  his  first  epistle  is  directed  to 
Hebrews,  scattered  throughout  Pontua,  Galatia,  &c. 
Theae  Jewa  were  probably  the  peraona  who  occa- 
aioned  those  differences  in  the  Galatian  church,  on 
account  of  which  Paul  wrote  his  epistle,  in  which  he 
takea  some  pains  to  establish  his  character  of  apostle, 
which  had  been  disputed,  with  intention  to  place  him 
below  Peter,  who  preached  generally  to  Jews  only, 
and  who  observed  the  law. 

In  2  Mac.  viii.  20,  it  is  said,  that  Judas  Maccabeeus, 
exhorting  hia  people  to  fight  valiantly  against  the 
Syrians,  related  to  them  several  instances  of  God^s 
protection ;  among  others,  that  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  a  battle  fought  in  Babylonia,  wherein 
6000  Jews  kiUed  120,000  Galatians.  We  have  no 
particulars  of  the  time  or  circumstancea  of  this  de- 
feat ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  Gdatiana,  settled  in 
Galatia,  were  not  meant,  but  the  Gauls,  who  at  that 
time  overran  Asia,  as  we  have  observed  from  Pausa- 
nias :  the  Greek  Galatai  being  taken  eoually  for  either. 

The  Galatians  worshipped  the  motner  of  the  gods. 
Callinachoa,  in  hia  hymns,  calls  them  ''a  foolish 
people  f  and  Hilary,  himself  a  Gaul,  as  well  as  Je- 
rome, describee  them  aa  Gattoi  indoeUes ;  expressions 
wUeh  may  weU  excuae  Paul's  addressing  them  as 
'^  MriJah,"  chap.  iii.  It  waa  probably  an  appellation 
gifttB  to  thm,  curreat  in  their  neighborhood. 


The  poasesBom  of  Galatia  were  of  three  diifereBt 
nationa,  or  tribea  of  Gauls:  Uie  Tolistobogi,  the 
Trocmi,  and  the  Tectoaagi.  There  are  imperial 
medala  extanLon  which  these  namea  are  found.  (See 
Roaenmuller  Bib.  Geogr.  I.  iL  210|  aeq.) 

It  is  of  some  consequence  to  maintain  theae  dia- 
tinctiona.  We  have  supposed  that  while  Peter  waa 
preaching  in  one  part  or  Galada,  the  apostle  Paul  waa 
making  converts  in  another  part;  and  that  aome, 
claiming  authority  fix>m  Feter.  propagated  tenets  not 
conformable  to  the  opinion  of  Paul ;  to  correct  and 
expose  which  was  the  occasion  of  PauFs  epistle.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  difierent  nationa  of  Gaub  fhr- 
nished  partisans,  whose  overweening  zeal  ftr  ex- 
ceeded the  doctrines  of  their  instructera.  Such  baa 
ever  been  the  character  of  the  Gauls.  Hence,  while 
they  were  at  one  time  ready  to  pluck  out  their  erea, 
if  It  might  benefit  their  evangelical  teacher,  tliey 
quickly  relinquished  his  principles,  and  were  aa 
readily  brought  to  adopt  another  gospel,  which  in- 
deed was  not  a  gospel,  but  a  continuation  of  unne- 
cessary observances,  to  which  they  had  already  paid 
too  much  attention. 

Epistlb  to  TBS  Galatiaitb.  Some  suppose  diat 
this  epistle  is  the  first  that  was  written  by  Paul  lis 
early  date  was  asserted  byMareion,  in  the  aecond 
century ;  and  Tertullian  represents  the  writer  oa  a 
*<  Neophytes,"  full  of  zeal,  and  not  yet  brought  to  be- 
come a  ''Jew  to  the  Jews,  that  be  might  gain  the 
Jews."  Without  adopting  this  sentiment,  w6  may 
conclude  that  Paul*b  mt  visit  to  the  Gcdatiana  waa 
not  long  after  his  return  to  Antioch  ^m  the  eoaoctl 
at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xvi.)  when  he  and  Silaa  went 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  &c.  Calmet  baa  fixed 
this  journey  to  A.  D.  51,  but  Michaelis  argues  lor 
A.  D.  49,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten very  $oon  after  the  departure  of  the  apostle  from 
his  converts  on  this  journey;  for  he  txpreaacB  lua 
wonder  that  they  were  8o  9oon  alienated  fh>m  bim, 
their  spiritual  father,  chap.  i.  6.  The  apostle  writea 
this  epistle  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  namea  of  the 
brethren  who  were  with  him ;  and  who  were,  in  all 
probability,  personally  known  to  the  Galatiana,  Acta 
XV.  40 ;  xvi.  2.  This  leads  us  to  think,  that  it  ww 
written  before  be  went  into  Macedonia;  (wobahly 
from  Troos,  where  the  aposde  made  some  stay,  (Acts 
xvL  8.)  and  where  he  had  books  and  parchmems^ 
which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Carpus.  Others, 
however,  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  at 
Corinth,  (Acts  xviu.j  about  A.  D.  51  or  53 ;  or,  at 
Ephesus ;  (Acts  xviii.  23,  24.)— ^r,  at  the  same  tiMie 
with  the  epistle  to  the  Romans ;  (Acts  xx.  2,  4.) — or, 
at  Rome,  which  is  most  improbiable :  as  the  writer 
mentions  nothing  of  his  bonds,  as  he  does  in  all  his 
epistles  written  from  hence ;  nor  could  he,  at  that 
time,  have  reproached  the  Galatians  with  being'  ao 
9oon  pervertea  from  his  principles.  See  more  under 
Paul. 

GALBANTJM,  a  gum,  or  sweet  spice,  and  an  in- 
gredient  in  the  incense  burned  at  the  golden  altar,  in 
the  holy  place,  Exod.  xxx.  34.  It  is  a  iuice,  drawn 
by  incision  from  a  plant,  much  like  the  large  kind  of 
fennel.  The  smell  ii  not  very  agreeable,  eepecially 
alone.  The  word  signifies— ;;^(zf,  unchumty  fummjf, 
[It  is  the  gnm  of  a  plant  growing  in  Abyssinia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Syria,  called  by  Pliny  SUvtmiHs,  (xii.  %k) 
but  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Subcn  (Sedhamm 
of  Linneus.  The  gum  is  unctuous  and  adheaiTe»  of 
a  strong  and  somewhat  astringent  smelL    R. 

GALILEE,  one  of  the  moat  extensive  pitifineea 
into  which  the  Holy  Land  waa  divided ;  but  it  prob- 
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ably  Taried  in  its  Mmits  at  different  periods.  It  ia 
divided  by  the  rabbins  into  (1.)  The  Upper ;  (2.)  The 
Nether ;  and,  (S,\  The  Valley.  Joaephus  linuta  Gal- 
ilee weat,  by  the  city  of  Ptolemaia  and  mount  Carmel ; 
on  the  south  by  the  country  of  Samaria  and  Scytho- 
polls ;  on  the  east  by  the  cantons  of  Hippos,  Gadara, 
and  Gaulan ;  on  the  north .  by  the  confines  of  the 
Tynans.  Lower  Galilee  reaches  in  length  from 
Tiberias  to  Chabulon,  or  Zabulon,  the  frontier  of 
Ptolemais ;  in  width  from  Chaloth,  in  the  great  plain, 
to  Bersabee.  The  breadth  of  Upper  GalHee  begins 
at  Bersabee,  and  extends  to  Baca,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Tvrians.  Its  length  reaches  from  Telia,  a 
village  on  the  river  Jordan,  to  Meroth.  But  the  ex- 
act situation  of  these  places  is  not  known. 

This  province  contained  four  tribes;  Issacbar, 
Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  Asher ;  a  part  also  of  Dan ; 
and  part  of  Ferea,  beyond  the  river.  Upper  Galilee 
abounded  in  mountains,  and  was  termed  ^  Grahlee  of 
the  €}entiles,''  as  the  mountainous  namre  of  the 
country  enabled  those  who  possessed  the  fasmesses 
to  maintain  themselves  against  invaders.  Strabo 
(lib.  xvi.)  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants  E^p- 
tians,  Arabians,  and  PhoBuicians.  Lower  Galilee, 
which  contained  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Asher, 
was  sometimes  called  the  Great  Field,  **  the  cham- 
paign,** Deut.  xi.  30.  The  valley  was  adiacent  to  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  Josephus  describes  Galilee  as  being 
very  populous,  containing  two  hundred  and  four 
cities  and  towns,  the  least  of  which  contained  15,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  also  very  rich,  and  paid  two 
hundred  talents  in  tribute.  The  natives  were  brave, 
and  made  good  soldiers ;  they  were  also  seditious, 
and  prone  to  insolence  and  rebellion.  Their  lan- 
guage and  customs  differed  considerably  from  those 
of  the  Judeans,  Mark  xiv.  70. 

Josephus  states  that  the  Gralileans  were  naturally 
good  soldiers,  bold  and  intrepid ;  that  they  bravely 
resisted  the  forei^  nations  around  them ;  that  their 
country  was  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated;  and  the 
people  laborious  and  industrious.  The  Galileans, 
according  to  Josephus,  agreed  in  all  things  with  the 
Pharisees;  but  were  distinguished  by  an  excessive 
love  of  liberty ;  being  strongly  prejudiced  with  the 
idea,  that  they  ought  to  obey  God  alone  as  their 
prince.  Perhaps  there  was  -some  reference  to  this, 
in  representing  Jesus  as  a  Galilean  to  Pilate,  Luke 
xxiii.  2*  His  accusers,  to  render  him  suspected  of 
this  heresy,  say,  they  found  him  perverting  the  na- 
tion, and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cflssar. 

Our  Saviour  was  sumamed  Galilean,  (Matt  xxvi. 
69.)  because  he  wad  brought  up  at  Nazareth,  a  city  of 
this  province ;  and  it  deserves  notice,  that  he  was  so 
addressed  by  his  bitter  adversary  the  dying  Julian : — 
^  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean  !"  His  disciples, 
and  Christians  in  general,  were  called  Galileans  aflcr 
their  master,  or  because  several  of  his  apostles  be- 
longed to  that  province,  Acts  ii.  7. 

Sea  of  Galilee.  See  CiifNERETH,  and  Tiberias. 
GALL.  Moses,  in  the  name  of  God,  threatens  the 
Israelites  to  make  their  grapes — *^  grapes  of  gall,  and 
their  wine  the  poison  of  dragous,^  (Deut  xxxii.  32, 
33,)  i.  e.  to  change  the  sweetness  of  fiieir  grapes  into 
bitterness,  and  their  wine  into  poison  ;  which,  instead 
of  cheering  and  nourishing,  would  intoxicate  and 
destroy  them.  In  the  story  of  Tobit,  the  gall  of  a 
fish  is  used  in  curing  his  father's  eyes,  Tobit  vi.  8 ; 
xi.  8,  13.  In  Jeremiah  viii.  14  ;  ix.  15,  to  ^ve  water 
of  gall  to  drink,  denotes  very  bitter  friction.  Lam. 
iii.  19.  The  Psalmist  (bcix.  21.)  says,  that  his  ene- 
miea,  or  rather  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah,  offered 


him  nil  to  eat,  and  vinegar  to  drink.  (See  Mnuob 
and  WinB.)  "  The  gall  of  Inttemess,''  (Acts  viiL  ^ 
signifies  the  most  excessively  bitter  gall ;  the  mon 
desperate  disposition  of  mind ;  the  most  incurable 
malignity,  as  difficult  to  be  corrected  as  to  chaogi 
gall  into  sweetness. 

GALLIM,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  having  many  fban- 
tains,  1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  Isa«  x.  30. 

GALLIO,  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  A.  D.  53.  Like  his  brother 
Seneca,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero* 
(Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  3 ;  xv.  73.)  The  Jews  being  enraged 
a^inst  Paul,  for  converting  many  Gentiles,  dragged 
him  to  Galliots  tribunal,  who,  as  proconsul,  generally 
resided  at  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  12, 13.)  and  accused 
him  of  "  teaching  men  to  wonhip  God  contrary  to 
the  law."  Paul  being  about  to  speak,  Gallio  told  the 
Jews,  that  ''if  the  matter  in  question  were  a  breach 
of  justice,  or  an  action  of  a  criminal  nature,  he  should 
think  himself  obliged  to  hear  them ;  but  as  the  dis- 
pute was  only  concerning  their  law,  he  would  not 
determine  such  differences."  Sosthenes,  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  was  seized  and  beaten,  before 
Gallio's  seat  of  justice,  without  his  concerning  himself 
about  it. 

GAM  ALA,  a  considerable  town  beyond  Jordan,  in 
the  Gaulanitis;  called  Gamala,  because  its  appear- 
ance somewhat  resembled  the  form  of  a  camel.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  placed  by  Jose- 
phus over  against  Tarichea,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake.  Gamala  was  part  of  Agrippa's  kin^om ; 
but  the  inhalMtants  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  it  was 
besieged,  first  by  Agrippa's  forees,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Romans,  who,  after  a  long  siege,  took  and 
sacked  it.  Mr.  Legh  supposes  the  ruins  of  Oom- 
Kais  to  mark  the  site  of  Gamala ;  we  have,  however, 
identified  them  with  Gadara,  which  see. 

I.  GAMALIEL,  son  of  Pedahzur,  prince  of  Ma- 
iiasseh  when  the  Israelites  lefl  Egypt,  Numb^  i.  10 ; 
iik  20 ;  vii.  54. 

II.  GAMALIEL^  a  doctor  of  the  law,  a  Pharisee, 
and  Paul's  master.  The  Jews  having  brought  Peter 
before  the  assemblv  of  rulers,  Gamaliel  moved  that 
the  apostles  should  retire ;  and  then  advised  the  as- 
sembly to  take  heed  what  thev  intended  to  do  touch- 
ing these  men,  and  to  treat  them  with  lenity.  Ga- 
maliel's advice  was  followed ;  and  the  apoedee  were 
liberated,  Acts  v.  34. 

GAMES,  see  Race. 

GAMMADIM,  brave,  valiant  toarriors.  It  is  very 
uncertain  what  people  are  meant  by  this  term,  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  11.  The  learned  Fuller  supposes  them 
to  be  the  people  of  Phoenicia;  Ludolpbus  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  Africans;  the  Cnaldee  para- 
phrase makes  them  Cappadocians ;  and  the  Vulgate 
renden  the  word  ^  pvgtnies."  Dr.  Spencer  thinks 
they  were  images  of  the  tutelar  gods,  like  the  lares 
among  the  Romans,  not  above  a  cubit  in  height. 

IMany  of  the  conjectures  on  this  word  are  ridiculoua. 
t  is  not  necessary  to  understand  it  as  the  name  of  a 
people ;  but  rather  as  an  adjective,  bravtj  tsorftfte.  So 
Gesenius.    R. 

GAREB,  a  hill  near  Jerusalem,  (Jer.  xxxi.  39.)  the 
situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

GARMENTS,  see  Dresses. 

GATE.  The  gates  or  doore  to  the  houses  of  the 
Hebrews,  with  their  posts,  were  ^nerally  of  wood : 
such  were  the  sates  of  Gaza  which  Samson  carried 
a\vay  on  his  shouldere ;  ( Judg.  xvi.  3.)  that  is,  the 
ffate,  bars,  posts,  and  locks,  if  there  were  any.  **  Gate^ 
IS  often  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  place  of  public 
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ibW,  where  justice  was  administered,  (Deut 
ZTii.  5,  o ;  xxi.  19;  xxu,  15 ;  xxv.  6,  7,  Sec,)  because, 
as  the  Jews  mostly  labored  in  the  fields,  assemblies 
were  held  at  their  city  ^tes,  and  justice  administered 
tfiere,  that  laborers  might  lose  no  time;  and  that 
country  people,  who  had  affiurs  of  justice,  might  not 
be  obliged  to  enter  the  town.  See  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  Gen. 
zxiii.  10,  18.  [The  gates  of  oriental  cities  were  at 
the  same  time  the  mfuiiet-places,  the  place  of  justice ; 
Prov.  xxii.  22 ;  Amos  v.  10,  12,  15 ;  there,  too,  peo- 
ple assembled  to  spend  their  leisure  hours,  Gen.  xiz. 
L  Hence  **  they  that  sit  in  the  gate"  is  put  for  idUrs^ 
loungers,  who  are  coupled  with  drunkards,  Ps.  Ixix. 
12.    R. 

Hence,  also,  ''  gate  "  sometimes  signifies---power, 
dominion ;  almost  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Turkish 
sultan's  palace  is  called  the  Porie*  God  promises 
Abraham,  that  his  posterity  shall  possess  the  gates 
of  their  enemies — ^their  towns,  their  fortresses,  (Gen. 
X3di.  17,)  and  Christ  says  to  Peter,  '<  Thou  art  Peter ; 
and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,**  Matt.  xvi.  18.  See 
Hkll,  ad  Jin, 

It  is  remariced,  that  the  idol  Dagon,  haviiig  fallen 
before  the  ark,  and  the  two  hands  of  his  statue  hav* 
ing  fallen  on  the  threshold  of  his  temple,  the  priests 
afterwards  forbore  to  tread  on  this  part  of  the  door- 
way, 1  Sam.  V.  5.  The  prophet  Zephaniah,  perhaps, 
alludes  to  this  custom  of  tlie  Philistines,  under  the 
expression  of  ^  Those  who  leap  on ''  or  over  **  the 
threshold,"  chap.  i.  9. 

GATES  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  (Psal.  cxviii. 
19.)  those  of  the  temple,  where  the  righteous,  the 
saints,  true  Israelites,  pav  their  vows  and  praises  to 
€rod  ;  where  none  enter  but  purified  Israelites — a  na- 
tion of  righteous  men. 

GATH,  (a  wine-fresg,)  acity  of  the  Philistines,  and 
one  of  their  fiye  pnncipalities ;  (1  Sam.  v.  8 ;  vi.  17.) 
was  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath.  It  was 
18  miles  south  of  Joppa,  and  32  west  of  Jerusalem. 
David  conquered  Gath  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
over  all  Israel,  (1  Chr.  xviii.  l!)  and  it  continued 
subject  to  his  successors  till  the  declension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  2  Chr.  xxvL  6.  Rehoboam  re- 
built or  fortified  it,  (2  Chron.  xi.  8.)  and  it  was  aller- 
wards  recovered  by  the  Philistines,  but  Uzziah  re- 
conquered it.  Josephus  makes  it  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  Metheg  or  Metheg-Ammah  (Metheg  the 
Mother)  of  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  is  explained  in  1  Chron. 
xviii.  1,  by — '*  Gath  and  her  daughters ;"  Gath  being 
the  mother,  and  Metheg  the  daughter.  Or  it  may 
be,  that  the  district  of  Gath,  and  its  dependencies, 
was  in  David's  time  called  Metheg-Ammah ;  which, 
being  unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete,  the  author  of 
the  Chronicles  explains  it  to  be  Gath  and  its  villages. 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town  called  Gath, 
in  the  wav  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza ;  and  £use- 
bius  speaKs  of  another  Gatii,  five  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis, towards  Lvdda,  and,  consequently,  differ- 
ent from  ^at  of  which  Jerome  speaks.  The  former 
author,  also,  speaking  of  Gath-Hepher,  the  place  of 
the  prophet  Jonah's  birth,  says,  it  was  called  Gath- 
Hepher,  or  Gath  in  the  district  of  Hepher,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  others  of  the  same  name.  Gath  signi- 
fies a  wine-press ;  wherefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
find  several  places  of  this  name  in  Palestine,  where 
wine-presses  were  common.  Calroet,  who  is  follow- 
ed by  many  subsequent  writers,  makes  Gath  to  be 
the  most  southern  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  Ekron 
the  most  northern;  when  he  supposes  that  Ekron 
and  Gath  are  placed  as  the  boundairies  of  their  land, 


1  Sam.  y.  8, 10 ;  xviL  52.  But,  as  Mr.  Conder  re- 
marks, this  phrase  may  be  more  properly  interpreted 
as  intimating  that  Gath  was  the  south-eastern  border, 
as  Ekron  was  the  north-eastern ;  and  this  much  better 
accords  with  the  sense  of  the  passages.  David  had 
a  company  of  Gittite  guards. 

GATH-HEPHER  was  the*  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  Joshua  (xix.  13.) 
places  it  in  Zebulun ;  and  Jerome  says  it  was  two 
miles  from  Sephoris,  or  Diocesarea,  on  the  way  to- 
ivards  Tiberias. 

GATH-RIMMON,  the  unne-presi  of  Rmnum,  or  of 
the  deiiv^  whose  symbol  was  the  pomegranak,^h  A 
city  of  Dan,  (Josh.  xix.  45.)  which  Jerome  places  ten 
miles  fix>m  Diospolis,  towards  Eleutheropolis.  It 
was  given  to  the  Korathites. — II.  A  town  in  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan ;  given  to  the 
Korathites,  Josh.  xxi.  25. — III.  A  city  of  Ephraiin, 
given  to  the  Korathites,  1  Chron.  vi.  69. 

GAUL  AN,  or  Golan,  a  city  of  Bashan,  firom  which 
the  small  province  of  G«ulaiiitis  was  named.  It  was 
given  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  (Deut.  iv.  48.)  but 
was  ceded  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  fiunily,  and 
became  a  city  of  refuge.  Josh.  xxi.  27.  Eusebius 
says,  that  in  his  time,  the  city  of  Gaulan  was  still  con- 
siderable, but  he  does'  not  exactly  describe  its  situa- 
tion. It  was  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  Judas  of  Gaulan, 
head  of  the  Galileans,  was  a  native  of  it. 

GAZA,  or  AzzAH,  (Gen.  x.  19.)  a  city  of  the  Phi- 
listines, given  by  Joshua  to  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  47 ;  1 
Sam.  vi.  17.  It  was  one  of  the  five  principalities  of 
the  Philistines,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
Canaan.  It  was  situated  betv^een  Raphia  and  .Aske- 
lon,  about  60  miles  south-west  of  Jerusaleni.  Its 
advantageous  situation  exposed  it  to  many  revolu- 
tions, ft  belonged  to  the  Philistines;  then  to  the 
Hebrews ;  recovered  its  liberty  in  the  reigns  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Ahaz ;  but  was  reconquered  by  Hezekiah, 

2  Kings  xviii.  8.  It  was  subject  to  the  Chaldeans, 
with  Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  and  afterwards  to  the 
Persians,  and  the  Egyptians,  who  held  it  when  Alex- 
ander Jannceus  besieged,  took,  and  destroyed  it,  anU 
A.  D.  98.  (See  Zeph.  ii.  4.)  A  ne^w  town  was  after- 
wards built,  nearer  to  the  sea,  which  is  now  existing. 
Luke  speaks  (Acts  viiL  26.)  of  Gaza  as  a  desert 
place;  meaning,  most  probably,  the  greater  Gaza, 
situated  on  a  mountain  twenty  miles  Irom  the  sea; 
not  Little  Gaza,  or  Maiuma,  which  was  very  popu- 
lous. Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  old  Gaza,  and 
Strabo  notices  **  Gaza  the  desert,"  which  agrees  with 
Acts  viii.  26.  The  emperor  Constantino  ^ve  Maju- 
ma  the  name  of  Constantia,  in  honor  of  his  son ;  and 
granted  it  the  honors  and  privileges  of  a  city,  inde- 
pendent on  Gaza.  The  emperor  Julian  deprived  it 
both  of  its  name  and  its  privile^^es. 

Gaza  was  a  city  of  ^p^t  antiquity ;  being  noticed 
among  those  cities  which  marked  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canaanite  territory.  It  was  a  frontier  defence 
against  Egypt,  and  has  at  all  times  been  a  town  of 
importance. 

The  rabbins  mention  a  street  outside  the  city  of 
Gaza,  where  were  shambles  and  an  idol  temple ;  as 
also  a  place  called  the  Leper's  Cloister.  See  2  Kings 
vii.  3,  &c.  Dr.  Wittman  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  modem  town : — 

^  Gaza  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  rendered 
picturesque  by  the  number  of  fine  minarets  which 
rise  raajestically  above  the  buildings,  and  by  the 
beautiful  date-trees  interspersed.  A  very  fine  plain 
commences  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  on  the 
other  side,  in  which  are  several  groves  of  olive-trets. 
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Advancing  toward  Gaza,  tlie  view  becomes  still  more 
interesting ;  the  groves  of  olive-treee  extending  to  the 
town,  in  iront  of  which  is  a  fine  avenue  of  these  trees. 
About  a  mile  distant  from  the  town  is  a  commanding 
height.  The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  of  a  superi 
or  quality.  Much  pasturage.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  town  is  a  small  gateway,  near  to  which,  it  is  said, 
Samson  performed  his  exploit  of  carrying  away  the 
gate  of  the  city  ;  and  where  he  threw  down  the 
building  which  killed  him  and  his  adversaries.  The 
suburbs  of  Gaza  are  composed  of  wretched  mud 
huts ;  hut  the  interior  of  the  town  contains  buildings 
superior  in  appearance  to  those  generally  met  with 
in  Syria.  The  streets  are  of  a  moderate  breadth : 
many  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c.  of  marble, 
are  seen  in  the  town  walls  and  other  buildings.  Oph- 
thalmia and  blindness  are  very  prevalent.  The  sub- 
urbs and  environs  of  Gaza  are  rendered  extremely 
agreeable  by  a  number  of  large  gardens,  cultivated 
with  great  care,  on  the  nortli,  south,  and  west  of  the 
town.  Plantations  of  date-trees,  also,  are  numerous. 
The  landing  place  of  Gaza  is  an  open  beach,  highly 
dangerous  to  boats,  especially  if  laden,  a  heavy  surf 
constantly  beating  on  the  shore.  Quails  are  very 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood." 

Gaza  distinguishes  itself  on  its  medals  as  sacred, 
and  an  asylum.    Some  of  them  have  a  key  of  a  pe- 
culiar shape,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  appro- 
priate symDol  of  the  city.     It  is  possible  that,  beside 
the  character  of  this  cit^,  as  the  key  of  Syria  towards 
Egypt,  which  it  really  is,  the  inhabitants  might  boast 
of  the  excellence  of  a  kind  of  key  or  bolt  which  was 
proper  to  it.    Whether  such  might  or  might  not  be 
the  fact,  this  representation  may  perhaps  illustrate  a 
circumstance  mentioned  in  Judges  xvi.  2.    The  Ga- 
zaites  laid  wait  (or  snares)  for  Samson,  all  night,  in 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  quiet,  depending  on  the 
impossibility  of  his  opening  the  bolt  of  their  city  door 
— but  Samson,  at  midnight,  took  away  the  doors — 
the  two  posts — BAR  (bolt)  and  all — ^which  had  been 
the  reliance  of  the  Gazaites  for  securing  him.    This 
l>olt  is  what  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  appears  on  the  medals 
of  Gaza.    The  middle  bar  of  the  instrtmicnt  is  rep- 
resented as  shooting  tkrottgh  that  which  crosses  it ; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  application  elsewhere  of  the 
word  rendered  bar  in  this  passage,  as  appears  from 
Exod.  xxxvi.  33.  **  He  made  the  middle  bar  to  slioot 
through  the  boards  from  one  end  to  the  other,"  which 
is  otherwise  phrased,  chap,  xxvi.28,  "the  middle  bar 
in  the  midst  of  the  boards  shall  reach  from  end  to 
end."     These  two  ideas  are  very  consistent ;  for  if 
r.'aza  prided  itself  on  being  the  key  of  Syria,  no  doubt 
but  it  would  denote  this  character  by  employing  on 
its  medals  a  key  of  that  kind,  which  it  considered  as 
the  most  secure  and  substantial.    In  modem  times, 
the  arms  of  Gibraltar  have  been  a  key,  that  town 
having^  been  formerly  esteemed  the  key  of  Spain. 
GAZELLE,  see  Antelope. 
C»E B A.    By  comparing  2  Sam.  v.  25.  with  1  Chron. 
xiv.   Iti,   we  find  apparently  the  same  place  called 
iirhA  and  Gibeon ;  for  David  is  said,  in  Samuel,  to 
Pinito  tlie  Philistines  from  Geber  to  Gazer,  which  in 
c;hronicles  is,  "from  Gibeon  even  to  Gazer."    That, 
however,  they  were  not  the  same  city  is  manifest  from 
Josh.  xxi.  17,  where  "Gibeon  with  her  suburbs  and 
Gcl)a  with  her  suburbs,"  are  said  to  be  given  to  the 
lAjvites,     They  probably  lay  not  far  distant  from  one 
another.  (See  GiBEorr.)    That  Geba  is  not  the  same 
plare  ns  Oibeah  of  Saul,  appears  from  Isaiah  x.  2i>. 
**  They  have  taken  up  nuaners  at  Geba  ;  Ramath  is 
afraid ;  Gibcah  of  Saul  is  fled."    Gil)eah  was  near 
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Ramah,  (Judg.  xix.  13 ;  comp.  Hos.  v.  8.)  but  it  ap- 
pears, that  Geba  is  called  "  Geba  of  Benjamin  "  in  1 
Kings  XV.  22,  though  Geba  simply,  in  the  parallel 
passage,  (2  Chron.  xvi.  6.)  on  occasion  of  its  being 
mentioned  among  the  cities  rebuilt  by  Asa.  Geba 
seems  to  have  been  the  northern  limit  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8.)  "  From  Geba  to  Beer- 
sheba,"  seems  to  be,  with  respect  to  Judah,  of  the 
same  import  as  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  had  been, 
with  respect  to  all  Israel,  when  under  one  dominion. 

I.  GLBAL,  a  district,  or  perhaps  a  sovereignty, 
south  of  Judah,  and  in  south  Iduniea.  Grebal  signifies 
a  mountain ;  and  the  denomination  of  Gebal  is  not 
ancient,  since  it  appears  only  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  which 
was  written,  probably,  m  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judan.  The  country  south  of  the  Dead  sea 
and  on  the  east  of  El  Gbor,  or  great  valley,  beai*s  the 
same  name  to  the  present  day,  Djebal,  i.  e.  tlie  ancient 
Gebal,  or  the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans.  See  Burck- 
hardt's  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  401,  seq.  (See  under  Exodus.) 

II.  GEBAL,  a  city  of  Phcenicia,  between  Sidon 
and  Orthosia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  9.)  written  by  Stephens,  Ptolemy,  and 
Strabo,  Gabala ;  by  Pliny,  Gabale ;  and  by  the  LXX, 
Bvblus.  The  city  of  Gebal  has  the  important  ofiiice 
of  "  calkere"  to  tne  ships  of  Tyre  assigned  to  it  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  its  chiefs  are  also  character- 
ized as  wise. 

This  city  was  famous  for  its  worship  of  Adonis, 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  wotmded  by  a  boar 
in  mount  Libanus.  The  river  Adonis,  whose  waters 
are  at  some  seasons  as  red  as  blood,  passes  by  it ; 
and  when  this  phenomenon  appeared,  the  inhabitants 
lamented  Adonis,  pretending  their  river  to  be  colored 
with  his  blood.    See  Adoms. 

The  best  modem  description  of  this  city  is  given 
by  Mr.  Maundrell,  who  calls  it  Jebilee :  "  Jebilee  is 
seated  close  by  the  sea,  having  a  vast  and  fruitful 
plain  stretching  round  it,  on  its  other  sides.  It  makes 
a  very  mean  figure  at  present ;  though  it  still  retains 
the  distinction  of  a  city,  and  discovers  evident  foot- 
steps of  a  better  condition  in  former  times.  In  the 
time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  it  was  dignified  with  a 
bishop's  see,  in  which  some  time  sate  Severian,  the 
grand  adversary  and  arch-conspirator  against  Chry- 
sostom.  The  most  remarkable  things  that  appear 
here  at  this  day,  are  a  mosque,  and  an  almshouse 
just  by  it,  both  built  by  sultan  Ibrahim.  In  the  for- 
mer his  body  is  deposited.  We  were  admitted  to 
see  his  tomb,  though  held  by  the  Tivks  in  great  ven- 
eration. We  found  it  only  a  great  wooden  chest, 
erected  over  his  grave,  and  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
painted  calico,  extending  on  all  sides  down  to  the 
ground.  In  tliis  mosciue  we  saw  several  large  in- 
cense pots,  candlesticks  for  altars,  and  church  furni- 
ture, being  the  s|)oiIs  of  Christian  churches  at  the 
taking  of  Cyprus.  Close  by  the  mosque  is  a  very 
beautiful  bagnio,  and  a  small  grove  of  orange-trees, 
under  the  shade  of  which  travellers  are  wont  to  pitch 
their  tents  in  the  summer  time.  Jebilee  seems  to 
have  had  anciently  some  convenience  for  shipping. 
There  is  still  to  be  seen  a  ridge  composed  or  huge 
square  stones,  running  a  little  way  into  the  sea,  which 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  continued  further  on, 
and  to  have  had  a  mole.  Near  this  place  we  saw  a 
great  many  pillars  of  granite,  some  by  the  water  side, 
others  tumbled  into  Uie  water.  There  were  othera 
in  a  garden  close  by,  together  with  capitals  of  white 
marble,  finely  varied  :  which  testify,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  ancient  splendor  of  this  city.  But  the  most 
considerable  antiquity  in  Jebilee,  and  greatest  mon- 
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mnent  of  its  fonner  eminency,  ia  the  remains  of  a 
noble  theatre,  just  at  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  AU 
of  it  that  is  now  standin^g  is  the  semicircle.  It  extends 
from  comer  to  comer,  just  a  hundred  yards.  In  this 
semicircular  part  is  a  range  of  seventeen  round  win- 
dows, just  above  the  ground ;  and  between  the  win- 
dows all  round  were  raised,  on  high  pedestals,  larse 
massy  pillars,  standing  as  buttresses  against  the  wiul, 
both  for  the  strength  and  ornament  of  the  fabric ;  but 
these  supporters  are  at  present  most  of  them  broken 
down.  Within  is  a  very  large  arena.  On  the  west 
ade  the  seats  of  the  spectators  remain  still  entire,  as 
do  likewise  the  caves  or  vaults  which  run  under  the 
subsellia  all  round  the  theatre.  The  outward  wall  is 
three  yards  three  quarters  thick,  and  built  of  very 
large  and  firm  stones ;  which  great  strength  has  ore- 
served  it  thus  long  from  the  jaws  of  time,  and  m>m 
that  general  ruin  which  the  Turks  bring  with  them 
into  most  places  where  they  come.** 

GEBER,  son  of  Uri,  governor  of  Gilead,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  1  KinsB  iv.  19. 

f.  GEDALIAH,  son  of  Ahikam,  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Palestine,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  ;  (Jer.  xL  xli. 

2  Kings  zxv.  2S0  A.  M.  3416.  Jeremiah  and  many 
Jews  who  had  fled  into  Moab  and  Ammon,  retired 
to  him  at  Mizpah.  Gedaliah  assured  them  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's protection,  on  condition  that  they  hved 
peaoeablv.  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  roval 
nmily  of  Judah,  having  been  entertained  at  the  table 
of  Gedaliah,  the  prince  and  his  associates  massacred 
him,  and  all  about  him,  as  well  Jews  as  Chaldeans. 

IL  GEDALIAH,  son  of  Amariah,  and  grandfii- 
ther  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  Zeph.  L  1. 

GEDER.  This  word  signifies  a  t0a22,  endosvrt^ 
firtyUd  place ;  as  do  also  the  names  in  the  following 
articles,  which  are  all  derived  firom  it  Geder  itseff 
was  an  ancient  Canaanitish  place,  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  (Josh.  xii.  13 ;)  and  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  following  Gederah.    R. 

GEDERAH,  a  city  m  the  plain  of  Judah,  (Josh. 
XV.  36.)  probably  the  same  with  the  preceding  Ge- 
der, and  with  Beth-Gader,  1  Chron.  ii.  51.  It  would 
thence  seem  to  have  pertained  to  the  family  of 
Caleb.    R. 

GEDEROTH,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  41 ;  d  Chron.  xxviiL  18.    R. 

GEDEROTHAIM,  a  place  in  the  plain  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  36.    R. 

GEDOR,  a  city  apparently  in  the  south  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  surrounded  b^  fat  pastures,  and 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Amalekites ;  1  Chron.  iv. 
39  seq.  xiL  7 ;  Josh.  xv.  56.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
man,  1  Chron.  viii.  31 ;  ix.  37.    R. 

GEHAZI,  Elisha's  servant,  almost  continually  at- 
tended that  prophet,  and  was  concerned  in  whatever 
happened  to  him ;  till  being  overcome  by  avarice,  he 
soRcited,  and  obtained,  in  the  prophet's  name,  from 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  a  talent  or  silver,  and  two 
changes  of  g^uments,  2  Kings  v.  20.  His  avarice, 
however,  was  punished,  for  he  was  seized  with  a 
leprosy,  and  quitted  Elisha.  The  kinff  of  Israel 
would  sometimes  make  Gehazi  relate  the  wonders 
which  God  had  wrought  by  Elisha,  3  Kings  viii.  4, 
5,  &c.    See  EIlisha. 

GEHENNA,  or  Gkbennom,  or  valley  of  Hinnom ; 
or  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  (see  Josh.  xv.  8 ; 

3  KinAB  xxiii.  10.  Heb.)  a  valley  adiacent  to  Jerusa- 
lem, through  which  the  southern  hmits  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamm  passed.  Eusebius  says,  it  lay  east  of 
Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  its  walls ;  but  we  are  cer- 


tain it  also  extended  south,  along  the  brook  Kedran. 
It  is  Uiought  to  have  been  the  common  sewer  be- 
longing to  Jerusalem,  and  that  a  fire  was  always 
burning  there  to  consume  the  filth  of  the  city.  In 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  or  to  the  fire  kept  up  in 
the  valley  in  honor  of  Moloch,  the  fidae  god,  to  whom 
the  Hebrews  firequentlv  ofllered  human  sacrifices, 
and  even  their  own  children,  (Jer.  viL  31.)  hell  is 
called  Grehenna,  in  some  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Josiah,  to  pollute  this  place,  and  render  it 
odious,  commanded  all  manner  of  ordure,  and  dead 
men's  bones,  to  be  thrown  into  it,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10. 

After  having  been  the  scene  of  much  cruelty,  then 
Gehenna  became  the  receptacle  of  much  pollution  ; 
so  far  it  coincided  in  character  with  hell ;  and  the 
perpetual  fires  that  were  kept  burning  there  to  con- 
sume the  filth  of  the  city,  added  another  similarity 
to  those  evils  attributed  to  the  place  of  torment.  The 
combined  ideas  of  wickedness,  pollution,  and  pun- 
ishment, compose  that  character  which  might  well 
i'usti^  the  Syriac  language  in  deriving  its  name  of 
lell  irom  this  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  (Comp. 
Matt  V.  22.) 

[The  name  rthra,  Gehenna^roperlv  ngnifies  ike 
vaUey  oflKnnom^  un  loj,  GA^-flumom,  (Jer.vii.31.)a 
valley  just  south  of  Jerusalem,  running  westward 
firom  the  valley  of  the  Cedron,  well  watered,  and  in 
ancient  times,  most  verdant  and  delightfully  shaded 
with  trees.  It  was  here  that  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites tatablished  the  worship  of  Moloch,  under  the 
fonn  of  a  brazen  image  having  the  ftce  of  a  bull ; 
and  to  this  image  they  ofifered  meir  ovm  children  in 
sacrifice,  causing  them  to  be  consumed  in  a  fiimace  of 
fire  into  which  thev  dropped  from  the  arms  of  the 
idol ;  1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2  KingB  xvi.  3.  The  valley  is 
also  called  nfin,  J\fphti,  (Jer.  vii.  31,)  from  the  druma, 
nn,  cs^fip,  which  were  beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
victims.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  regarded  this 
spot  with  abhorrence,  on  account  of  the  abomina- 
tions which  had  been  practised  there,  and  fisllowing 
the  example  of  Josiah,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.)  they  threw 
into  it  every  species  of  filth,  as  well  as  the  carcasses 
of  animals  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefiictors,  etc. 
To  prevent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would 
occasion  if  left  to  putrify,  constant  fires  were  main- 
tained in  the  valley  in  order  to  consume  the  whole ; 
and  hence  the  place  received  the  appellation  of  6e- 
htnna  of  fire.  By  an  easy  metaphor,  the  Jews,  who 
could  imagine  no  severer  tonnent  than  that  of  fire, 
transferred  this  name  to  the  u^emal  fire^ — ^to  that 
part  of  Had€$  in  which  they  supposed  that  demons 
and  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were  punished  in  eter- 
nal fire.  (See  Jahn,  §  411.  Wetstein  N.  T.  tom.  i.  p. 
299.)    R. 

I.  GEM  ARIAH,  son  of  Hilkiah,  was  sent  to  Baby- 
lon with  Elaaah,  son  of  Shaphan,  from  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  to  carry  the  tribute-money  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They  carried  also  a  letter  firom  Jere- 
miah to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon,  wamine 
them  against  certain  false  prophets,  who  flattered 
them  with  promises  of  a  speedy  return  to  Judea ; 
(Jer.  xxix.  3,  4.)  about  A.  M.  3406. 

II.  GEMARIAH,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  a 
counseUor  to  Jehoiakim,  before  whom  Baruch  read 
Jeremiah's  prophecies;  and  who  reported  them  to 
the  kin^Jer.  xxxvi.  12. 

GENEALOGY.  Never  was  a  nation  more  cir- 
cumspect about  their  genealogies  than  the  Hebrews. 
We  find  them  in  their  sacred  writings  carried  on  for 
upwards  of  3500  years.  In  the  evangelists  we  have 
the  genealogy  of  Christ,  for  four  thousand  yeara, 
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from  Adam  to  Joseph  his  father,  and  to  Mary  bis 
mother.  It  is  observed  in  Ezra  ii.  62,  that  such 
priests  as  could  not  produce  an  exact  genealogy  of 
their  families,  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  their 
sacred  functions ;  and  Josephus  says,  that  they  had 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  priests  for  2000 
years ;  that  tne  priests  were  particular^  careful  to 
preserve  their  genealogies,  not  only  in  Judea,  but 
wherever  thev  were.  They  never  married  but  into 
xhh'ir  own  ranK,  and  they  had  exact  genealo^cal  tables, 
prepared  from  those  authentic  documents  which  were 
Kept  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  which  they  had  recourse. 
It  is  observable  that  the  genealogies  recorded  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  vary  in  some  particulars ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  thus  assigned  by  Prideaux :  *'  For 
the  true  settling  of  these  genealogies,  search  was 
made  by  Nehemiah  for  old  registers,  and  having 
among  them  found  a  register  of  the  genealo^es  of 
those  who  came  up  at  firat  from  Babylon,  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  Joshua,  he  settled  this  matter  accord- 
ing to  that,  adding  such  as  afterwards  came  up,  and 
expunging  others  whose  &mi]ies  were  extinguished : 
and  this  nath  caused  the  dififerences  between  the 
accounts  which  we  have  of  these  genealogies  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  For  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Ezra,  we  have  the  old  redster,  made  by  Zerubbabel ; 
and  in  the  seventh  of  Nehemiah,  from  the  sixth 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  have  a  copy  of 
it  as  settled  by  Nehemiah,  with  the  alterations  I  have 
mentioned.''    (Connect.  &c.  part  i.  book  iv.^ 

Since  the  last  war  of  the  Romans  against  tne  Jews, 
about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and 
particularly  since  their  dispersion  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  they  have  lost  their  ancient  genealogies ;  and 
perhaps  not  even  one  of  the  sacerdotal  race  can 
produce  his  pedigree. 

Genealogy  ofJtsuB  Chri$L — ^The  variations  in  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Matthew  and  Luke  have  been 
discussed  by  almost  every  commentator  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  different  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  their  solution.    It  is  obviously  impossible, 
nowever,  within  the  limits  of  an  article  of  any  rea- 
sonable lenffth,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  even  to 
enumerate  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject.    One  thing  is  certain ; — ^that 
they  were  derived  from  authentic  sources,  and  were 
at  feast  sufficiently  accurate  to  satisfy  the  persons 
for  whom  tbey  were  more  especially  designed.    It 
cannot  be  believed  for  a  moment,  that  in  an  aftUir  of 
so  much  importance  as  that  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
evidence  by  which  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  Abra- 
ham and  David  was  to  be  proved,  upon  which,  in 
fact,  his  official  character  depended,  and  in  which  a 
single  error,  accidental  or  otherwise,  would  have 
been  fa^ — ^it  cannot  be  believed  that  here  the  evan- 
gelists would  either  have  copied  incorrectly,  or  have 
wilfully  falsified.    Had  they  done  so,  the  public  regis- 
tries, which  were  open  to  inspection,  would  have 
enabled  any  one  to  expose  the  fraud ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  among  the  enemies  of  the  Redeemer, 
men  who  denied  his  Messiahship,  many  would  have 
been  found  to  undertake  that  which  would  so  com* 
pletely  effect  their  wishes.    That  no  such  attempts 
were  made,  furnishes  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
accuracy  of  these  tables,  whatever  difficulties  they 
may  present  to  modem  readers. 

In  the  article  Geitkration,  Mr.  Taylor  has  sug- 
gested a  different  idea  of  the  fourteen  generations 
of  Mattfae'vr  to  that  generally  entertained ;  yet  being 
desirouB  of  doing  justice  to  other  modes  of  deter- 
mining  those  generations,  he  gives  the  following 


comparative  (kneaU^,  [The  following  eompara- 
tive  table  is  constructed  on  the  hypoth^iis,  that  Mat- 
thew gives  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  through 
Joseph  his  father ;  while  Luke  exhibits  that  of  hk 
mother  Mary.    R. 

Tbeae  names.  Luke  (UU  34—38.)  reekoni  alone ;  foinc  bMk  twentf 
degree!  higher  in  Uie  feneelofy  of  Jeeoi  then  IUttJi«w{  that  it, 
frtwD  Abrafiaio  to  Adam. 


1  Adam. 

2  Seth. 

3  Elf  OS. 

4  Cainan. 

5  Mehai^alzxl. 

6  Jared. 

7  Enoch. 

8  Methuselah* 

9  Lamxch. 
10  Noah. 


GOD. 


11  Shxx. 

13  Aephaxad. 

13  Sslah. 

14  Hebxe. 

15  PSLXO. 

16  Reu. 

17  Seeuow 

18  Nabob. 
IDTe&ao. 


Matthew  (i.  1—16.)  and  Lake  (iii.  Sl-M.)  reckon  togeUiev  the 
natuTMl  Uiu  of  Jeraa,  ikma  Abraham  to  David,  a*  follow* : 


1  ABRAHAM. 

2  Isaac. 

3  Jacob. 

4  Judah. 

5  Phabez. 

6  Hesron. 

7  Aram. 

8  Ahinadab. 

9  Nahshon. 
10  Salmon. 

11  fiOAZ. 

12  Obed. 

13  Jesse. 

14  David. 


90  ABRAHAM. 

21  Isaac. 

22  Jacob. 

23  Judah. 

24  Phabez. 

25  Hesbon. 

26  Aram. 

27  Aminapab. 

26  NABBHOlf. 

29  Salmon. 

30  BoAz. 

31  Obed. 

32  Jesse. 

33  David. 


Jlte  first  14  gmtrationa  menttUmed  hf  MaUkew. 


Matthew  (i.  13—16.)  reekona 
in  thifl  line  the  aiteuUr»  tf 

1  Solomon. 

2  Rehoboam. 

3  Abijah. 

4  Asa. 

5  Jehoshaphat. 

6  Jehoram. 
Ahaziah.  ^   tmiiiUd 
Joash.       >       6y 
Amaziah.  )  MaShew* 

7  UZZIAH. 

8  JOTHAM. 

9  Ahaz. 

10  Hezekiah. 

11  Manasseh. 

12  Ammon, 

13  JOSIAH. 

14  Jehoiaeim. 

Tkt  necnd  14  gtneraHom 


Lake  £iii.  98.)  reekoop 
iothielinethe4iica#- 

34  Nathan. 

35  Mattatha* 

36  Menan. 

37  MelEar. 

38  Ellakim. 

39  JONAN. 

40  Joseph. 

41  Judah. 

42  Simeon. 

43  Levi. 

44  Matthat. 

45  JORIM. 

46  £liezbb« 

47  JosEs, 

48  £b. 

49  Elmodam. 

50  COSAM. 


1  Jechoniah,  dyuiff  childless,  his  51  Addi. 
son,  or  nearest  ofkin,  according   52  BfELCHi. 
to  Numb,  xxviii.  8—11,  it  «o  &e  53  Nbbi. 
wughi  m 2  54  Salathixl.* 

3  55  ZXBUBBABSL. 

Tht  rtgal  Jtne  qf  Solomon  endi, 

*  WhereLake(iil.87.)6alli8alathieleoaorNeri,iiadeiBUa4ib« 

Where  Matthew  (t.  IS.)  ealla  Batothiei  aoa  of  JMbonlah,  Mitr- 
ttaad  hie  leral  aoo,  aoeeeediaf  ■•  oMfwl  of  kia  |  psrhape,  alis,  kj 
adoption.    Bee  Aoomoir. 
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4  Abius. 

5  EtiAKIX. 

6  AzAiu 

7  Zadoc. 

8  ACHIM. 

9  Eliud. 

10  Eleazab. 

11  Matthah. 
13  Jacob. 

13  JOSEPH.* 

JtjuH  man  qftke  kouM* 
and  lineoffe  of  David, 
(Matu  i.  19.  Luke  ii.  4.) 


56  Rhesa. 

57  Joanna. 

58  JUDAH. 

59  Joseph. 

60  Shemei. 

61  Mattathiah. 

62  Maath. 

63  Nagoai. 

64  EsTi. 

65  Nahum. 

66  Amos. 

67  Mattathiah. 

68  Joseph. 

69  Jannah. 

70  Melchi. 

71  Levi. 

72  Matthat. 

73  Heli. 

74  MARY. 

Ji  virgin  of  the 

house  of  David. 

(Lake  i.  97.) 


14  JESUS  CHRIST.  75  from  ADAM. 

J%t  third  14  generoHom  menHoned  hy  Matthew. 

*  Where  Lake  (iii.  S3.)  calli  Joseph  eon  of  Heli,  understand  his 
cei»-«»-/«io  by  marriafe  of  hu  daughter  Mary }  but  not  oxcludiog 
adoption.    See  ADorTioR. 


GENERATION.  Besides  the  coromon  accept- 
ation of  this  word,  as  signifying  race,  descent,  lineage, 
it  is  used  for  the  history  and  genealogy  of  a  person  ; 
as  Gen.  v.  1.  "  The  bootc  of  the  generations  of  Ad- 
am," i.  e.  the  history  of  Adam's  creation  and  of  his 
posterity.  So  Gen.  ii.  4,  "  The  generations  of  the 
neavens  and  of  the  earth,"  i.  e.  their  genealogy^  so  to 
speak,  the  hUtory  of  ttie  creation  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Matt.  i.  1,  "The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  i.  e.  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  histo- 
ry of  his  descent  and  life. 

"  The  present  generation"  comprises  all  those  who 
are  now  alive.  Matt.  xxiv.  34.  "  This  generation 
shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled ;"  sotnc  now 
living  shah  wimess  the  event  foretold.  Acts  ii.  40. 
"  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation  ;" 
from  the  punishment  which  awaits  these  perverse 
men. — Sometimes  also  the  word  refers  to  future  ages ; 
*'  To  generation  and  generation,"  i.  e.  to  future  ages ; 
Isaiah  hii.  8.  **  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?" 
who  can  enumerate  his  posterity  ?  i.  c.  He  was  cut 
off  by  an  untimely  death,  yet  his  posterity,  his  fol- 
lowers, shall  be  innumerable. 

The  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  nations,  some- 
times computed  loosely  by  generations.  Thus  Gen. 
xv.  16.  **  In  the  fourth  generation  thy  descendants 
shall  come  hither  again."  Deut.  xxiii.  2.  **  A  bastard 
shall  not  enter  into  tlie  congregation  of  tlie  Lord, 
even  to  his  tenth  generation."  The  duration  of  a 
generation  is  of  course  very  uncertain ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  precise  limits.  Hence  it 
has  been  fixed  by  some  at  one  hundred  years ;  by 
others,  at  a  hundred  and  ten ;  by  others  at  thirty-three, 
thirty,  twenty -five,  and  even  twenty  years;  being 
neither  uniform  nor  settled.  It  is,  however,  gener- 
ally admitted,  that  a  generation  in  the  earliest  periods 
is  to  be  reckoned  longer  than  one  in  later  times. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  learned  have  been  much 
embarrassed  to  make  out  the  even  number  of  fourteen 
generations  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  reckoned  by 


the  evangelist  Matthew;  (chap,  i.)  **So  all  the  gen- 
erations From  Abraham  to  David,  fure-.fovarteen  gen- 
erations; and  f]*om  David  unto  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  are  fourteen  generations;  and  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  to  Christ,  ore  fourteen  genera- 
tiona"  Bishop  Pearce  proposes  to  read  ^*  seventeen 
generations"  in  the  second  number ;  and  odiere  say, 
"Cut  out  the  whole."  Upon  this  perplexing  subject, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  the  following  remarks.  [These  re- 
marks are  suffered  to  remain  here,  although  they  are 
built  on  very  slight  foundations,  and  amount  to  nothing 
but  conjecture  after  all.  The  best  mode  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  genealogies  of  our  Lord  is  given 
above.  A  very  judicious  view  of  the  whole  eubject, 
is  given  by,  Newcome  in  the  notes  to  bis  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  which  see.    R. 

It  is  notorious,  (1.)  that  three  princes  of  short 
reigns  are  omitted,  between  Jehoram  and  Uzziah,  in 
verse  8.  {2.J  Some  MSS.  in  order  to  make  up  the 
number  of /{mrfeen  generations,  insert  in  verse  11. 
"  And  Jehoiakim  begat  Jechoniah."  (3.)  Other  ra- 
riations  of  the  numbers  of  these  generations,  arc 
well  known  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject. Now,  to  preserve  the  number  of  fourteen  gen- 
erations in  each  class,  is  impossible,  if  we  adhere  to 
the  historical  succession  of^the  kings,  and  refer  the 
word  "  generation"  to  natural  descent.  But  let  us 
see  the  consequences,  if  we  take  the  word  "  genera- 
tion" as  expressing  a  portion  of  time,  or  mean  of 
calculation,  by  the  general  (not  individual)  course  of 
human  life. 

"  From  Abraham  to  David  is  fourteen  generations." 
Now,  a  generation,  in  those  early  ages,  might  be 
taken  at  ^,  80,  or  70  years,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
period ;  and  60,  50,  or  40  years,  at  the  close  of  it 
If  we  take  the  average,  or  medium,  it  will  be  65 
years — ^for  Abraham  was  bom  about  ante  A.  D. 
1096,  and  David  ante  A.  D.  1085,  making  the  inter- 
val 911  years — which,  divided  by  fourteen,  gives 
full  sixty-five  years  to  a  generation.  That  about  70 
years  might  denote  a  generatioo,  in  the  dinns  of 
Abraham,  seems  probable  from  Gen.  xv.  16.  "  In  the 
fourth  generation — from  thy  posterity's  going  into 
Egypt,  or  servitude — they  shall  return  to  Canaan,^ 
tlie  interval  being  about  four  periods  of  70  years 
each,  i.  e.  280  years ;  for  Joseph  w^as  sold  cmfe  A.  D. 
1729,  and  Israel  entered  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  about 
ante  A.  D.  1451.  But  if  it  should  be  thought  a  gen- 
eration in  the  days  of  Abraham  extended  to  a  hun- 
dred years,  it  will  not  afiect  the  argument ;  because 
human  life  was  proportionably  diminished  towards 
the  time  of  David. 

It  seems  that  forty  years  was  not  esteemed  to  be  a 
complete  generation  in  the  days  of  Moses,  since 
those  sinners  who  had  grieved  God  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  (Psal.  xcv.  10.)  ai*e  considered  as  having 
been  cut  off  at  an  untimely  period  of  life.  From  the 
birtli  of  David  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  tlie  medi- 
um of  fourteen  generations  approaches  veiy  wear  to 
that  of  the  regular  estimate  of  generations  among  the 
ancients,  which  were  usually  reckoned  three  to  a 
centur}',  say  33  years.  In  this  interval  they  are 
about  36  years ;  for  David  was  bom  ante  A.  D.  1085, 
and  the  deportation  to  Babylon  was  ante  A.  D.  581. 
The  difference  is  about  504  years ;  which,  divided  by 
fourteen,  gives  36  years  to  a  generation.  From  the 
Babylonian  captivity  to  Christ,  the  generations  are 
varied  to  forty  or  forty-one  years  each. 

Now  the  Messiah  was  restricted  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, (1.)  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  (2.)  To  the 
family  of^  David.  (3.)  To  the  (hen  existing  temple* 
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The  preceding  calculations  are  taken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  respective  periods  mentioned  ;  but 
they  should  rather  be  taken  irom  periods  more  im> 
mediately  connected  with  the  pedigree  of  tlie  Messi- 
ah. As  tJius  : — From  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham, including  *'  the  blessing  of  all  nations."  &.c.  or 
from  tlie  birth  of  Isaac,  (ante  A.  D.  1893.)  to  the 
revival  of  this  promise,  and  the  fixing  of  Messiah  to 
the  family  of  David,  (2  Sam.  vii.  16.)  about  ante  A. 
D.  1044.  This  interval  is  850  years ;  which,  divided 
by  14,  gives  somewhere  about  60  years  to  a  genera- 
tion. From  the  promise 'fixing  the  Messiah  in  the 
family  of  David,  {ante  A.  D.  1044,)  to  that  of  his 
coming  to  visit  his  people,  this  temple,  &c.  (ante  A.  D, 
520,) — ^the  next  great  promise,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  order  of  things,  attaching  the  Messiah  to 
place  and  time — the  interval  is  524  years ;  which  di- 
vided by  14,  gives  37  years  to  a  generation.  The 
remaining  520  years,  from  the  promise  made  in  hon- 
or of  the  second  temple,  till  Christ  was  brought  to 
that  temple,  evidently  gives  the  same  number  of  37 
years  to  a  generation. 

We  believe  it  is  usual  in  the  English  court  of 
chancery  to  reckon  generations  from  33  to  35  years, 
but  on  some  occasions  the  court  reckons  so  low  as 
30  years.  However,  in  estimating  the  genealogy 
given  by  Matthew,  we  do  not  seek  precisely  legal 
accuracy ;  it  is  enough,  if  we  show  that  the  mode 
of  his  computation  may  be  explained,  without  refer- 
ring to  names  of  kin^  or  descendants,  admitted  or 
omitted,  or  to  other  cuxsumstances  which  have  per- 
plexed the  learned,  which  is  what  we  have  in  view. 

This  leads  to  a  few  observations;  as,  (1.)  Our 
Lord  uses  the  term  generation  to  express  a  period  of 
about  36  or  37  years,  when  he  says,  ^*  This  generation 
shall  not  be  passed  away  till  Jerusalem  be  destroyed ;'' 
say  A.  D.  70.  (2.)  That  fourteen  periods  of  37  years 
each,  reckoned  upwards  firom  Christ,  bring  us  up  to 
the  consecration  of  the  second  temple,  being  about 
520  years.  (3.)  Tlrnt  fourteen  periods  of  37  years 
each,  (524  years,)  from  the  consecration  of  the  sec- 
ond teinple,  reckoned  upwards,  bring  us  to  that  pe- 
riod of  David's  reign,  when  he  received  the  promise 
that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  his  family.  (4.) 
That  there  were  more  ways  than  one  of  calculating 
the  time  of  the  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah ; 
mid  tliat  the  vetus  tt  constans  opinio  of  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus,  tiiat  ^*  about  tliis  time  the  king  of  the  Jews 
was  expected,*'  had  more  (we  do  not  say  better) 
Ibundations  than  wc  know  of,  or  are  aware  of:  ana 
that  it  is  very  likely,  when  the  ancient  prophets  exam- 
iued  to  what  period  the  Spirit  that  6\}ake  by  them 
rei'erred,  they  might  obtain  (and  might  also  commu- 
nirnto)  much  information,  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  are  closely  connected 
with  our  last  period  of  fourteen  generations. 

The  foUowmg  arc  the  sentiments  of  Montfaucon 
on  the  period  of  time,  intended  anions  the  ancients 
by  tlie  word  generation,  and  the  use  of  it  in  calcula- 
tion. ''The  ancients  painted  the  several  parts  of 
time  under  human  forms;  as  for  example  ut'or  and 
r«»*ii^,  an  age  and  a  generation.  The  first  of  these 
(tlie  ai'wt)  is  taken  by  tlie  Greeks  in  various  senses. 
Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  xxix.  says, 
that  the  word  atcir^  or  age,  is  the  space  of  70  years ; 
and  may  be  reckoned  alM>ut  the  full  age  of  a  man.  It 
is  likewise  of\en  taken  for  the  full  term  of  a  man's  life ; 
fiomctimes  for  an  undeterminate  time,  and  at  other 
times  for  eternity.  As  the  Greeks  had  their  yucu, 
generation,  so  the  Latins  also  had  their  secuiumy  or 
generation  ;   concerning  both  which  words  there 


have  been  great  disputes,  that  is,  as  to  the  space  of  dm* 
signified  by  them.  For  some  would  have  the  two 
words  (that  is,  seadum  or  gtneration)  to  be  equivalent 
to,  and  to  denote,  a  apace  of  tbirtt  tears  ;  but  at 
length  custom  prevailed,  and  determined  the  sectdum 
to  be  a  hundred  years ;  while  the  most  common  opin- 
ion was,  that  the  Greek  (ytvtu)  generation  was  no  more 
than  TBIRTT  TEARS.  I  kuow  not  certainly  whether  the 
Greeks  ever  represented  their  (yavfu,)  generation  un* 
der  a  human  form,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  time ; 
though  it  is  very  probable  they  did,  considering  that 
in  those  days  they  expressed  almost  every  thing  so. 
As  to  the  custom  of  reckoning  their  years  by  gener- 
ations, it  is  of  great  anHquiiy;  seeing  we  find  Hero- 
dotus reckoning  in  that  manner  in  several  places.*' 
(Sup.  Antiq.  Exp.  vol.  i.  8.) 

Among  the  Syrians  it  appears  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary to  compute  time  by  generations ;  at  least,  it 
occurs  in  several  places  in  their  writings.  In  Nor- 
berg,  (vol.  i.  p.  51, 53,  95.)  we  read,  ^  A^Aer  the  lapse 
of  twenty-five  generations,  the  world  was  visited  by 
water,  and  tlie  sons  of  men  by  the  progress  of  ^is 
water  were  exiled  from  the  body  . . .  except  Nuh, 
the  man,  and  Nuraito,  his  wife,  also  Schum,  Jamin, 
and  Jafet,  sons  of  that  Nuh ;  who  were  delivered 
from  death  by  water,  and  by  whom  the  world  was 
restored.  From  Schurbai  and  Scharhabil  to  the 
generation  of  Nuh  were  fiAeen  generations. . .  But 
from  Nuh  and  the  ark  until  Ibnuiim,  who  had  the 
prophetic  spirit,  and  imtil  Mescho  [Melchizedek?]' 
and  until  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  ouilt,  were  six 
generations.  They  also  say,  that,  ^  From  Adam  to 
Ram  and  Rud  were  thirty  generations ;  from  these 
to  Schurbai  and  Scharhabil  were  twenty-five  gener- 
ations." As  it  is  evident,  then,  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Syriac  sacred  history  was  computed  by  gen- 
erations, there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  assuming, 
independently  of  the  proofs  previously  given,  that  in 
giving  a  genealogiciu  epitome  of  that  history,  the 
evangelist  conformed  his  text  to  docupients  extant  io 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  follows,  that  all  the  embarrassments  occa- 
sioned by  the  omission  of  three  names  in  the  genea- 
logical table,  have  been  unnecessary ;  and  also,  with 
evidence  little  short  of  demonstration,  that  the  gene- 
alogy formed  part  of  Matthew's  original ;  and,  con- 
sequently, is  an  integral  part  of  his  Gospel. 

Let  us  now  paraphrase  the  evangelist's  words, 
connecting  the  sense  of  the  first  with  that  of  the 
seventeenth  verse.  ^  I  said,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
discourse,  tliat  Jesus  was  'the  son  of  David ;  the  son 
of  Abraham  :'  and  I  have  given  you  tables  of  Lis  de- 
scent, by  which  I  have  proved  his  relation  to  those 
ancestors.  Now,  you  might  desire  that  I  should  say 
something  to  justify  the  expectation  of  his  coming 
about  this  period  of  time.  We  know  it  has  been 
disputed  among  our  wise  men,  what  number  of  years, 
precisely,  elapsed  from  Abraham  to  David  ;  but  it  is 
enough  for  my  purpose  to  observe  that,  however  they 
may  dificr  as  to  a  few  years,  (for  no  two  of  them 
agree,)  they  all  reckon  a  period  of  time  equal  to  four- 
teen generations,  as  they  were  then  calculated ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  time  previous  to  the  setdement  of  the  kingly 
office,  and  to  the  promise  of  the  descent  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  family  of  David,  was  fourteen  generations: 
and  so,  from  David  to  the  restoration  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivitv,  aAer  the  kingly  office  was  suspend- 
ed, when  our  hopes  of  Messic  b  revived,  is  admitted 
to  be  fourteen  generations,  as  they  were  then  calcu- 
lated :  and  yo  will,  with  me,  think  it  very  remarka- 
ble, that  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
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to  the  appearance  of  the  person,  whose  memoirs  1 
am  about  to  write,  was  fourteen  generations  also : — 
a  coincidence  ceitainly  deserving  attention,  and  on 
which  the  universal  expectation  of  our  nation,  that 
they  should  again  enjoy,  about  this  time,  a  king  of 
their  own  biooMd,  has  been  (in  some  degree]  found- 
ed.** 

That  there  was  really  such  a  general  expectation 
of  a  Jewish  king  at  the  time  the  evangelist  alludes 
to,  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Christ. 

The  design  of  Providence  in  giving  us  two  geneal- 
ogies of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  to  show  that  he  was  not  only  of  the  family  of 
David,  but,  as  Luke  remarks,  (and  it  seems  to  he 
the  precise  import  of  his  word  Trar^tac,  chap.  ii.  4.j 
of  tne  direct  line,  the  elder  branch  of  the  family ; 
and,  in  short,  that  very  person  who,  if  the  exercise 
of  royalty  had  continuea  in  the  family  of  David, 
would  have  legally  sat  on  the  throne :  *'  The  scep- 
tre shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  until  he  come  whose 
right  it  is  f  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  that  is,  that  person  who 
ought  legally  to  sway  the  sceptre.  Strange  indeed, 
that  when  he  comes  whose  right  it  is,  it  should  then 
depart ;  but  such  is  the  prediction ;  and  might  there 
not  be  a  reference  to  this  in  the  question  of  John 
the  Baptist,  **  Art  thou  he  that  shmtldcome  ?"  Matt.  xi. 
3.  q.  d.  "  Art  thou  he  whom  we  expect  shall  deliver 
Israel  ?"  as  afterwards  the  apostles  asked,  ^  Lord,  wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?" 
Our  Lord  avoids  a  direct  answer,  yes,  or  no ;  but 
says,  ^  Go,  tell  John  what  you  have  seen  ;  no  signs 
of'^extemal  greatness ;  but  the  blind  receive  sight. . . . 
and  to  the  poor  the  gospd  is  preached :  John  will 
thence  infer,  decidedly,  that  my  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world ;  but  is  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the 
sons  of  men,  than  if  I  assumed  the  most  magnificent 
monarchy,  as  sovereign  over  Israel."  See  further  in 
the  article  Shiloh. 

GENESIS,  the  first  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  called  from  the  title  given  to  it  in  the 
Septua^nt^  and  which  signifies  "the  book  of  the 
generation,  or  production,"  of  all  things.    Moses  is 

generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  writer  of  this 
ook ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  penned  it  afler  the 
promulgation  of  the  law.  Its  authenticity  is  attested 
by  the  most  indisputable  evidence,  and  it  is  cited  as 
an  inspired  record  thirty-three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  history  related  in  it  comprises 
a  period  of  about  2369  years,  according  to  the  low- 
est computation,  but  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  a  much 
larger  period.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  the  primeval  state  and  fall  of  man ;  the  history 
of  Adam  and  bis  descendants,  with  the  progress  of 
religion  and  the  origin  of  the  arts ;  the  genealogies, 
age,  and  death  of  the  patriarchs,  until  Noah ;  the 
general  defection  and  corruption  of  mankind,  the 
ffeneral  deluge,  and  preservation  of  Noah  and  his 
family  in  the  ark ;  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  family 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  the  re-peo- 
pting  and  division  of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of 
Noah ;  the  building  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind ;  the  lives  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph. 

GENNESARETH,  a  small  district  of  Galilee, 
adjacent  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  or,  as  subse- 
quently called,  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  described 
by  Joeephus  as  being  extremely  fertile,  and,  in  con- 
sei^uence  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  abounding  in 
fruits  of  different  climates.  For  a  description  of  the 
lake,  see  Tiberias  II. 
GENTILES,  a  name  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  all 


those  that  had  not  received  the  law.  Those  who 
were  converted,  and  embraced  Judaism,  they  called 
proseljTtes.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  goepelf 
the  true  religion  has  been  extended  to  all  oatioDs; 
God,  who  had  promised  by  his  prophets,  to  call  the 
Gentiles  to  the  faith,  with  a  superabundance  of  grace, 
having  fulfilled  his  promise ;  so  that  the  Christiafl 
church  is  composed  principally  of  Gentile  converts; 
the  Jews  being  too  proud  of  their  privileges,  to  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  Christ  as  their  Messiah  and  Re- 
deemer. In  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  Geotiles  are 
generally  called  Greeks;  (Rom.  i.  14, 16;  it. 9, 10; 
X.  12 ;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  24 ;  GaJ.  iii.28.)  and  Luke,  io  the 
Acts,  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner,  chap.  tI. 
1 ;  xi.  20 ;  xviii.  4.  et  al.  Paul  is  commonly  called 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  (1  Tim.  ii.  7.)  or  Greeks, 
because  he,  principally,  preached  Christ  to  them; 
whereas  Peter,  and  the  other  aposdes,  preached  gen- 
erally to  the  Jews ;  and  are  called  aposdes  of  the 
Circumcision,  GaL  ii.  8. 

The  prophets  declared  very  particularly  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles.  Jacob  foretold  that  the  Messiab,  he 
who  was  to  be  sent,  the  Shiloh,  should  be  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Gentiles ;  and  Solomon,  at  the  ded- 
ication of  his  temple,  prayed  for  the  sutinger,  who 
should  there  entreat  God.  The  Psalmist  says  (ii.  8) 
that  the  Lord  shall  give  the  Gentiles  to  the  Messiah, 
for  his  inheritance;  that  Efnrpt  and  Babylon  shal 
know  him ;  (Ps.  hxxvii.  4.)  that  Ethiopia  shafl 
hasten  to  bring  him  presents;  (Ps.  Ixxii. 9, 10.)  aod 
that  the  kings  of  Tarshish,  and  of  the  isles,  the  kings 
of  Arabia  and  Sheba,  shall  be  tributary  to  him. 
Isaiah  abounds  with  prophecies  of  a  similar  nature, 
on  which  account  he  has  jusdy  been  distinguiBhed 
by  the  name  of  the  prophet  of  Uie  Gentiles. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  see  that  Gentifea  caroB 
to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  Some  of  these,  a  Uttle  be- 
fore the  death  of  our  Saviour,  addressed  themselTtf 
to  Philip,  desiring  him  to  show  them  Jesus,  John 
xii.  20,  21. 

Many  of  the  fhthers  believed,  that  Gentiles,  who 
lived  in  a  laudable  manner,  and  observed  the  law  ot 
nature,  were  saved ;  and  Paul  (Rom.  ii.)  «^P? 
"  glory,  honor,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketn 
good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gennle. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  asserts,  that  the  Gentiles  bad 
two  means  for  acquiring  justification,  the  law  am 
philosophy;  the  latter  of  which  might  at  least  de- 
pose them  to  justice,  though  it  produced  not  perfect 
righteousness.  But  if  it  be  inquired  wbetlier  lief- 
thens  have  lived  up  to  their  knowledge;  tliat  R 
whether,  with  proper  knowledge  of  God,  tlicv  w« 
loved  him,  given  him  glory,  hoped  in  him»  foHojJ^" 


power . 

pics,  by  actions  animated  with  grace  and  chanty, 
whether  they  have  practised  the  first  and  ff<^^ 
commandments,  to  love  God  with  aU  their  heMts 
and  their  neighbor  as  themselves ;  we  have  m^ 
reason  to  fear  they  will  be  found  wanting.  ^ 
Philosopht.  ^ 

Court  op  the  Gentiles.  Josephus  says,  ^ 
there  was,  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  a  wall,  or  w* 
ustrade,  breast  high,  with  pillars  at  certain  distan^ 
with  inscriptions  on  them  in  Greek  and  Latin,  •»* 
porting  that  strangers  were  forbidden  firom  appro*'"' 
ing  nearer  to  the  altar.  |^ 

Isles  op  the  Gentiles  (Gen.  x.  5.)  ^"^^rl 
denote  Asia  Minor  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  wwcn 
were  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Japhwi. 
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GERAH,  the  Binalleflt  piece  of  money  among  the 
Hebrews,  twenty  of  which  made  a  shekel^  &od. 
XXX.  13. 

GERAR.  We  find  a  city  of  this  name  so  early  as 
Gen.  XX.  1 ;  xxvi.  1, 17.  expressly  stated  to  be  a  city 
of  the  Philistines.  The  probability  is,  that  some 
wandering  tribe  of  this  people  had  settled  here,  be^ 
fore  the  great  influx  of  their  nation  into  these  parts, 
during  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Aa 
Abraham  himself  was  a  pilgrim  from  a  region  not  very 
distant  from  their  original  country,  they  might,  per* 
haps,  feel  some  kind  of  sympathy  with  him  and  for 
him.  He  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  on 
good  terms  with  the  king  of  Gerar ;  and  Isaac  lived 
many  years  in  the  neighborhood.  Grerar  appears  to 
have  been  a  favorable  station  for  flocks ;  and  it  might 
be  called  ^  the  fixed  residence,"  that  is,  not  tents,  but 
buildings,  by  those  who  here  abode,  whether  they 
were,  properly  speaking,  exiles  or  not  Gerar  was 
not  far  from  Gaza,  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Moses 
says,  it  lay  between  Kadesh  and  Shur ;  and  Jerome 
states,  that  fit)m  Grerar  to  Jerusalem  was  three  days' 
journey.  Moses  also  mentions  the  brook  or  valley 
of  Gerar,  Gen.  xxvi.  17. 

GERASA,  or  Gergjesa,  a  cit^  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  in  the  Decapolia,  Matt  viii.  28.  Burckhardt, 
Buckingham,  and  other  writers  consider  the  ruins 
of  Djensh  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Gerasa.  They 
are  nearly  50  miles  firom  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  oppoaite  to  mount  Ebal. 

GERGESENES,  or  Giroashites,  a  people  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  who  settled  east  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  gave  name  to  a  region  and  city.  See 
GABARi^  and  Gerasa. 

GERIZIM,  a  mount  in  Eohraim,  a  province  of 
Samaria,  between  which  ana  Ebal  lay  the  city  of 
Shechem.  (See  Judg.  ix.  7.)  Gerizim  was  fruitful, 
£bal  was  barren.  God  commanded  that  the  He- 
brews, after  passing  the  Jordan,  should  be  so  divided, 
that  six  tribes  might  be  stationed  on  mount  Gerizim, 
and  six  on  mount  Ebal,  The  former  were  to  pro- 
nounce blessings  on  those  who  observed  the  law  of 
the  Lord ;  the  others,  curses  against  those  who  should 
violate  it,  Deut  xi.  29 ;  xxvii.  12. 

After  the  captivity,  Manassch,  by  permission  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  built  a  temple  on  Gerizim,  and 
the  Samaritans  joined  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to 
that  of  their  idols:  "They  feared  the  Lord,  and 
served  their  own  gods,  afler  the  manner  of  the  na- 
tions whom  they  carried  away  from  thence,"  2 
Kings  xvii.  33. 

The  Samaritans  maintaih,  that  Abraham  and  Ja- 
cob erected  altars  at  Gerizim,  and  that  here  Abraham 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xii.  6,  7 ; 
xiii.  4 ;  xxxiii.  20,  They,  too,  aflirm,  that  God  re- 
quired the  blessings  to  be  given  from  mount  Ge- 
rizim, to  those  who  observed  his  laws,  and  the  curses 
from  Ebal,  (Deut.  xxvii.  12, 13.)  and  they  furtlier 
rite  from  their  Pentateuch  the  passage  ;  (Deut  xxvii. 
4.)  **  When  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan,  ye  shall  set  up 
these  stones,  which  I  command  you  this  day,  in 
mount  Gerizim,  [in  the  Hebrew  copies,  Ebal,]  thou 
Hhalt  plaster  them,"  &c.  (verses  12, 13 ;)  thus  making 
Moses  direct  an  altar  to  be  erected  in  Gerizim  instead 
of  Ebal.  [They  accuse  the  Jews  of  falsifying  the  text 
in  this  passage,  and  of  putting  Ebal  instead  of  Ge- 
rizim, in  order  to  deprive  this  mountain  of  the  honor 
of  having  been  a  place  appointed  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  The  suspicion  of  folsifying  the 
text,  however,  falls  much  more  heavily  upon  the  Sa- 
maritans than  upon  the  Jews ;  since  they  had  a  ftr 


greater  interest  to  change  the  reading  Ebal  into  Ge- 
rizim, than  the  Hebrews  had  to  change  Gerizim  for 
Ebal.  For  after  the  proposition  of  the  Samaritans^ 
to  take  part  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  JeruBalem, 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Jews,  (Ezra  iv.  1 — 3.)  the 
former  erected  a  temple  for  themselves  in  mount 
Gerizim,  which  is  mentioned  2  Mace.  vi.  2.  By 
changing  the  text,  therefore,  of  this  passage  from 
Ebal  to  Gerizim,  they  wished  to  procure  for  their 
temple  the  honor  of  standing  on  that  mountain, 
where,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  first  public 
religious  transaction  was  to  be  performed.    R. 

This  temple  was  built  on  Gerizim,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  God  of  Israel,  ctn/e  A.  D.  332 ;  and  as  the 
mountain  was  very  high,  thei*e  were  steps  cut  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people.  When  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  began  to  persecute  the  Jews,  (emit  A.  D. 
168,)  the  Samaritans  entreated  him,  that  their  temple 
upon  Gerizim,  which  hitherto  had  been  dedicated  to 
an  unknown  and  nameless  God,  mieht  be  conse- 
crr.ted  to  Jupiter  the  Grecian;  whicn  was  readily 
consented  to  by  Antiochus. 

The  temple  was  destroyed  by  John  Hircanus,  and 
was  not  rebuilt  till  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Syria ; 
who  repaired  Samaria,  and  called  it  by  his  own 
name.  In  our  Saviour's  time,  tliis  temple  was  in  be- 
ing ;  and  the  true  God  waa  worshipped  there,  John 
iv.  20.  Herod  the  Great,  bavins  rebuilt  Samaria, 
and  called  it  Sebaste,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  would 
have  compelled  the  Samaritans  to  worship  in  the 
temple  which  he  had  erected,  but  they  constantly 
refused ;  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to  worship 
on  Gerizim.    See  Ebal  and  Shechem. 

GERSHON,  son  of  Levi,  and  under  Mosesprince 
of  a  family  of  the  Levites,  consisting  of  7500  men. 
Numb.  iii.  21,  &c.  Their  office,  during  marches, 
was  to  carry  the  veils  and  cmrtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle ;  and  their  place  in  the  camp  was  west  of  the 
tabernacle. 

I.  GESHUR,  Geshuri,  Geshuriteb,  the  name 
of  a  district  and  people  in  Syria,  of  whose  king  Toi- 
mai,  David  married  the  daughter,  by  whom  he  had 
Ab»[dom',  2  Sam.  iii.  3 ;  xiii.  37 ;  xv.  8.  It  lav  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  Bashan, 
Maachah,  and  mount  Hermon,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  Hebrew  territorv,  (2  Chron.  ii.  23 ;  Deut.  iii.  14 ; 
Josh.  xii.  5.)  but  the  Israelites  did  not  expel  the  in- 
habitants. Josh.  xiii.  13.     That  they  were  not  con- 

3uered  at  a  later  period,  appears  from  the  fact  of 
leir  having  a  separate  king. — ^The  word  Geshur  sig- 
nifies bridge,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Djisr; 
and  in  the  same  region,  where,  according  to  the 
above  data,  we  must  place  Geshur,  between  mount 
Hermon  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  there  still  exists 
an  ancient  stone  brid^  of  four  arches  over  tlie  Jor- 
dan, called  Djisr-Bem-Jakub,  i.  e.  the  bridee  of  the 
children  of  Jacob.  There  seems  to  have  been  here 
an  important  pass.    *R. 

II.  GESHURI,  Geshcrites,  a  people  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  near  the  Philistines,  Josh.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8.    R. 

GETHSEMANE,  the  oil-press,  a  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount  of  Olives,  over  against  Jerusalem,  to 
which  our  Saviour  sometimes  retired ;  and  in  a  gar- 
den belonging  to  which  he  endured  his  a^ony ;  and 
was  taken  by  Judas,  Matt  xxvi.  36.  sea.  It  is  an  even 
plat  of  ground,  according  to  Maundrell,  about  57 
yards  square.  There  are  several  ancient  olive- 
trees  standing  in  it.  (See  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
1824.  p.  66.)    See  Jerusalem. 

GEZEZ,  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites, 
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in  the  western  f>art  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled,  Josh.  x.  33 ; 
ZTi.  3, 10.  Judg.  i.  29.  It  was  nevertheless  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  21.  Destroyed  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix. 
15—17.    R. 

GIAH,  a  valley,  probably  not  far  from  Gibeon, 
which  might  be  an  outlet,  as  its  name  imports,  from 
a  narrow  and  contracted  road  or  country,  to  one 
more  open ;  or  it  might  be  an  eruption  of  water,  as 
it  were,  from  the  mountain,  2  Sam.  ii.  24. 

GIANT,  (Heb.  S^d:,  nephilf  one  who  heara  down 
ether  men,)  Scripture  speaks  of  giants  before  the 
flood;  "Nephilim,  mighty  men  who  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown,"  Gen.  vi.  4.  Aquila  translates 
nephUimf  men  who  attack^  who  fall  with  impetuosity 
on  their  enemies ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
force  of  the  term.  Syminachus  translates  it  BtaCoi, 
ffiolent  men,  cruel,  whose  only  rule  of  action  is  vio- 
lence. Scripture  sometimes  calls  giants  Rephaim, 
Gen.  xiv.  5,  ^c  The  Emim,  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Moab,  were  of  a  gigantic  stature,  that  is,  Rephaim. 
Job  says,  that  the  ancient  Rephaim  groan  under  the 
waters;  and  Solomon,  (Prov.  ii.  18;  ix.  18.)  that  the 
ways  of  a  loose  woman  lead  to  the  Rephaim,  and 
that  he  who  deviates  from  the  ways  of  wisdom, 
shall  dwell  in  the  assembly  of  Rephaim ;  that  is,  in  hell, 
Prov.  xxi.  16,  &c.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Deut.  ii.  11, 20 ;  iii. 
11, 13 ;  Josh.  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  12 ;  Job  xxvi.  5.)  The  Ana- 
kim,  or  sons  of  Anak,  who  dwelt  at  Hebron,  were 
the  most  famous  giants  of  Palestine,  Numb.  xiii.  33. 

The  LXX  sometimes  translate  -inj,  gibbor,  giani, 
though  literally  it  signifies — a  strong  man,  a  man  of 
valor,  a  warrior.  See  in  the  LXX,  Gen.  x.  8 ;  Ps. 
xix.  5.  Isa.  iii.  2 ;  xiii.  2 ;  xlix.  24, 25  ;  Ezek.  xxxix. 
18,20. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  men  were  of  a  strength 
and  stature  superior  to  those  of  mankind  at  present, 
since  they  lived  a  much  longer  time ;  long  life  being 
commonly  the  effect  of  a  strong  constitution.  Giants, 
however,  were  not  uncommon  in  the  times  of  Josh- 
ua and  David,  notwithstanding  that  the  life  of  man 
was  already  shortened,  and,  as  may  be  presumed, 
the  size  and  strength  of  human  bodies  proportiona- 
bly  diminished.  Goliah  was  ten  feet  seven  inches  in 
height,  (1  Saxti.  xvii.  4.)  according  to  Calmet ;  but 
this  depends  on  the  length  at  which  the  Hebrew 
cubit  is  taken. 

GIBBETHON,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  given  to 
Dan,  and  allotted  to  the  Levites,  (Josh.  xix.  44 ;  xxi. 
23.)  and  probably  the  same  as  the  Gabatho  of  Jo^- 
phus.  Baa^ha  killed  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam,  in 
Gibbethon,  1  Kings  xv.  27. 

I.  GIBEAH,  (a  hiU,)  a  city  of  Benjamin,  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29.^  and  the  birth-place  of  Saul 
king  of  Israel ;  whence  it  is  frequently  called  •*  Gib- 
eah  of  Saul,''  1  Sam.  xi.  4 ;  xv.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
6 ;  Isa.  X.  29.     Gibeah  was  also  famous  for  its  sins ; 

Particularly  for  that  committed  by  forcing  the  young 
lovite's  wife,  who  went  to  lodge  there  ;  and  for  the 
war  which  succeeded  it,  to  the  almost  entire  exter- 
mination of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Judg.  xix.  Scrip- 
ture remarks,  that  this  happened  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  when  every  one  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Gibeah  was  about 
seven  miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  Gibe- 
on  and  Kinath-jearim. 

II.  GIBEAH.  There  was  another  Gibeah  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  57.)  which,  for  distinction, 
is  written  Gibeah,  (with  an  n  final  in  the  Hebrew,)  1 
Chron.  iL  49. 


III.  GIBEAH.  Another  Gibeah,  which  apper 
tained  to  Phinehas,  is  rendered  ^'hill"  in  our  TerooD 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33.)  where  Eleazar  was  buried ;  but  in  the 
ori^nal  it  is  **  Gibeah  of  Phinebos." 

GIBEON,  the  capital  of  the  Gibeonitea,  who  har- 
inff  taken  advantage  of  the  oaths  of  Joshua,  and  the 
elders  of  Israel,  which  they  procured  by  an  artful 
representation  of  belonging  to  a  very  remote  countrr, 
(Josh,  ix.)  were  condemned  to  labor  in  canring 
wood  and  water  for  the  tabernacle,  as  a  mark  of 
their  pusillanimity  and  duplicity.  Three  days  ailer 
the  Gibeonites  had  thus  surrendered  to  the  Hebrews, 
five  of  the  kings  of  Canaan  besieged  the  city  of  Gib- 
eon  ;  but  Joshua  attacked  and  put  them  to  flight, 
and  pursued  them  to  Bethoron,  Josh.  x.  3,  &c 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  from  the  Hivites, 
and  possessed  four  cities ;  Cepbirah,  Beerotb,  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  and  Gibeon,  their  capital ;  all  of  which 
were  given  to  Benjamin,  except  Kirjath-jearini, 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah.  The  Gibeonites 
continued  subject  to  the  burdens  which  Joshua  im- 
posed on  them,  and  were  very  faithflil  to  the  Israel- 
ites ;  but  Saul,  through  what  enmity  we  know  not, 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  them,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  In 
the  reign  of  David  the  Lord  sent  a  great  famine, 
which  continued  for  three  years,  aod  which,  the 
prophets  informed  him,  would  continue  while  Sauft 
cruelty  remained  unavenged.  David  therefore  per- 
mitted the  Gibeonites  to  put  to  death  seven  of  Sauls 
sons  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  brethren ;  alter 
which  the  famine  ceased. 

From  this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites, as  a  distinct  people ;  but  Calmet  supposes  they 
were  included  among  the  Nethinim,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  service  of  the  temple,  1  Chron.  ix.  *. 
Those  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued, and  had  their  lives  spared,  were  added  to  the 
Gibeonites.  We  see  in  Ezra  viii.  30 ;  il  58 ;  1  Kings 
ix.  20,  21.  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  piincwpf 
Judah,  gave  many  such  to  the  Lord ;  these  Nethinim 
being  carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Le- 
vites, many  of  them  returned  with  Ezra,  Zerub- 
babel,  and  Nehemiah,  and  continued,  as  before,  m 
the  service  of  the  temple,  under  the  prieats  m 
Levites. 

Gibeon  stood  on  an  eminence,  as  its  nameinaport^ 
and  was  fbrty  furlongs  north  from  Jerusalem,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  [In  2  Sam.  v.  25.  it  wouIq 
seem  to  be  called  Geba,  as  compared  with  1  Cbron. 
xiv.  16 ;  but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  both  Geba 
and  Gibeah,  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  them.  ^ 
Geba.    R. 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom,  nor  on 
what  occasion,  the  tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt- 
sacrifices,  made  by  Moses,  in  the  wildernea,  wej^ 
removed  to  Gibeon;  but  toward  the  end  of  David- 
reign,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's,  ^^.^^^T^f 
there,  1  Kings  iii.  4,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  29,30.  D>"^ 
seeing  an  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's  thrafilun?' 
floor,  was  so  terrified,  that  he  had  not  time  nor strenftn 
to  go  so  far  as  Gibeon,  to  offer  sacrifice.  Solonion 
went  to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  and  there  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  liim,  1  Kings  iii.  4.  ,  • 

It  is  said  (2  Sam.  ii.  13.)  that  there  was  a  pool  J° 
Gibeon.  Whether  it  were  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, does  not  appear  from  this  passage ;  but  '"^'J 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  "  the  great  waten 
that  are  in  Gibeon,"  Jer.  xli.  12.  As  this,  then,  ^« 
probably  a  running  stream,  the  discovery  of  ^  \ 
one  may  contribute  to  distinguish  and  ascertain  u^^ 
city.     There  was  also  a  great  stone  or  rock  b<?re,  '• 
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Snm.  XX.  8.)  and  also  the  great  high  place,  1  Kings 
iii.  4.  EusebiuB  mentions  a  place  called  Gibeon, 
which  stood  four  miles  west  or  Bethel.  From  Jer. 
xli.  16,  we  may  infer  thataAer  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  Gibeon  became  again 
the  seat  of  government  It  produced  prophets  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.xxviii.  1. 
GIBLITES,  Josh.  xiii.  5.  See  Gebul  IL 
GIDEON,  son  of  Joash,  of  Manasseh ;  called  also 
Jerubbaal,  that  is,  let  Baal  see  to  ii^  or  let  Baal  contest 
with  him  who  has  thrown  down  his  altar.  After  the 
deaths  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  Israelites  were 
cruelly  oppressed  by  Midian,  for  the  deliyerance 
from  which  Gideon  had  an  extraordinary  call,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  double  miracle.  After  havinff 
destroyed  the  altar  and  grove  of  Baal,  he  gathered 
together  30,000  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  enemy.  By  divme  direction  these  were  reduced 
first  to  10,000,  and  subsequently  to  300 ;  with  which 
numl)er  Gideon,  by  stratagem,  defeated  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  delivered  Israel  from  their  yoke,  Judg.  vL 
vii.  The  people  of  Succoth  and  Penuel,  having  re- 
fused to  supply  him-  and  his  warriors  with  bread 
during  his  pursuit,  were  visited  with  exemplary  pun- 
ishment on  his  return  from  battle,  viii.  1 — 17.  The 
Israelites  after  this  victory  solicited  Gideon  to  become 
their  ruler.  This  he  declined ;  but  taking  the  ear- 
fings  of  the  Midianites  from  among  the  spoils,  he 
made  an  ephod — ^which  became  the  occasion  of  idol- 
atry to  Israel,  the  cause  of  Gideon's  ruin,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  house.  He  judged  Israel  nine 
years,  from  A.  M.  2759  to  2768.  He  had  70  sons, 
who  were  destroyed  bv  Abimelech,  their  brother, 
who  afterwards  reigned  at  Shechem,  chap.  viii.  18 ; 
ix.  5. 

GIDGAD,  a  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
between  Bene-jaakan  and  Jotbathah,  where  the  He- 
brews encamped,  Numb,  xxxiii.  32. 

I.  GIHON,  a  fountain  south-east  of  Jerusalem, 
where  Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  Zadok  and 
Nathan.  Hezekiah  ordered  the  waters  of  the  upper 
channel  of  Gihon  to  be  conveyed  to  the  west  siae  of 
the  city,  1  Kings  i.  33 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.  It  is 
probably  the  same  fountain  which  elsewhere  is  called 
SiLOAJf,  which  see. 

II.  GIHON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise,  (Gen.  ii.  13.)  which  many  have  believed, 
affaiost  probability,  to  be  the  Nile  of  Egypt.    (See 
Edkn.)    The  Araxes,  which  has  its  source,  as  well 
89  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  mountiuns  of 
Afmenia,  and  running  with  almost  incredible  ra- 
pidity, falls  into  the  CHispian  sea,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  dihon,  which,  in  Hebrew,  signifies — impetuous, 
rapid,  violent    Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv.  27.]  speaks  of 
the  inuDdations  of  Gihon,  in  the  time  of  vmtage ;  and 
the  Araxes  swells  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
in  consequence  of  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  dissolving  about  that  time. 

GILBOA,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  memorable  for  the 
defeat  and  deaths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.)  running  north  of  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis,and 
forming  the  western  boundaiy  of  that  part  of  the 
raJley  of  the  Jordan,  between  it  and  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  They  are  said  to  be  extremel^  dry 
and  barren,  and  are  still  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Djebel 
Gilbo.     (Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  599.) 

I.  GIL  E AD,  a  mountainous  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  which  separated  the  lands  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  from  Amoia 


Jacob,  returning  firom  Mesopotamia,  came  in  six 
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days  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  where  Laban  orer* 
took  him.  Gen.  xxxi.  21.  Here  they  made  a  cove* 
nant,  and  raised  a  heap  of  stones  as  a  monument  of 
it.  Laban  called  it  Jegar-Sahadviha;  but  Jacob 
called  it  Gal-haed,  the  neap  of  witness ;  whence 
came  the  name  GUead.  Eusebius  says  that  mount 
Gilead  reached  from  Libanus  to  the  land  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  above 
seventy  leagues  from  south  to  north,  and  have  in- 
cluded the  mountains  of  Bashan,  and  perhaps, 
also,  those  of  the  Trachonitis,  Auran  and  Her- 
mon.  See  also  Jer.  xxii.  6.  Gilead,  however,  is 
sometimes  put  for  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  between  the  river  and  Arabia. 

The  scenerv  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Buckingham  as  being  extremely 
beautiful.  The  plains  are  covered  with  a  fertile  soil, 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  at  every  new 
turn  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  that  can  be  im- 
agined are  presented.  The  Scripture  references  to 
the  stately  oaks  and  herds  of  cattle  in  this  region  are 
well  known. 

[The  name  Gilead,  as  is  said  above,  is  sometimes 
put  for  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus 
m  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  God  is  said  to  have  showed  Moses 
from  mount  Nebo  ''all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan." 
The  proper  region  of  Gilead,  however,  lay  south  of 
Bashan,  but  probably  without  any  very  definite  line 
of  seuaration.  Bashan  and  Gilead  are  often  men- 
tioned together.  Josh.  xvii.  1,  5 ;  2  Kings  x.  33,  &:c. 
A  part  of  Gilead  was  the  district  now  called  Belka, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Palestine.  See  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  Burckhardt,  inserted  under  the  article 
Bashan. 

Mount  Gilead,  in  the  strictest  sense,  was  doubt- 
less the  mountain  now  called  Djebel  Djelaad,  or 
Djebel  Djelaoud,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  (p.  348.) 
the  foot  of  which  lies  about  two  hours'  distance,  or 
six  miles  south  of  the  Wady  Zerka,  or  Jabbok.  The 
mountain  itself  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about 
two  hours  and  half  (eight  or  ten  miles)  in  length. 
Upon  it  are  the  ruined  towns  of  Djelaad  and  Djelaoud ; 
probablv  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Gilead  of  Hos. 
vi.  8 ;  elsewhere  called  Ramoth  Gilead.  Southward 
of  this  mountain  stands  the  modem  city  of  Szalt  It 
was  probably  in  this  mountain  where  Jacob  and  Laban 
set  up  their  monument,  as  above  related. — ^In  Judg. 
vii.  S^  those  in  the  army  of  Gideon  who  are  fearful, 
are  directed  ''to  depart  early  from  mount  Gilead." 
Some  have,  therefore,  supposed,  that  there  was  an- 
other mount  Gilead  near  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where 
Gideon  then  was.  But  there  is  elsewhere  no  allusion 
to  such  a  mountain  ;  and  the  hypothesis  is  unneces- 
sary. The  Hebrew  reads,  <*  Let  him  turn  back  acain 
ft'om  mount  Gilead,"  i.  e.  from  Gilead  beyond  Joraan, 
whence  the  Midianites  have  come  up,  and  whither 
they  must  be  driven  back.    *R. 

Ii.  GILEAD,  son  of  Machir,  and  grandson  of  Ma- 
nasseh, received  his  inheritance  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  whence  he  took  his  name,  Numb.  xxvL 
29,30. 

I.  GILGAL,  a  celebrated  place  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  Jericho,  where  the  Israehtes  first  encamped, 
after  the  passage  of  that  river,  Josh.  v.  9.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites  for 
several  years,  while  Joshua  was  occupied  in  subdu- 
mg  the  land.  Josh.  ix.  6 ;  x.  6, 9, 15, 43.  A  consid- 
erable city  was  afterwards  built  there,  (xv.  7.)  which 
became  famous  for  many  events.  (1.)  It  was  a  reli- 
gious station ;  for  we  read  (Judg.  ii.  1.)  that  a  " 
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■enger  of  the  Lord  came  up  from  GilgaL"  Comp.  2 
Kin^  ii.  1.  (2.)  It  was  a  station  of  justice ;  for  Sam- 
uel m  his  circuit  went  yearly  to  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  vii. 
16b  (3.)  It  was  where  the  coronation  of  Saul  was 
performed,  (1  Sam.  x.  8 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  15,  40.) 
and  therefore  a  fit  place  for  national  business.  Sac* 
nfices  were  ofiered  at  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  x.  8 ;  Hos.  xiL  11. 

Gilgal  was  named  upon  the  occasion  of  Joshua 
circumcising  the  Israelites  who  had  been  wandering 
during  fortv  years  in  the  wilderness.  ''The  Lord 
said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  fit)m  off  you :  wherefore  the 
name  of  the  place  is  called  Gilgal,  unto  this  day," — 
the  hteral  meaning  of  **  Gilgal"  being  roUtngy  Josh.  v. 
2 — 9.  Here  Joshua  placed  the  twelve  stones  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  when  the  waters  of 
that  river  were  miraculously  divided,  to  form  a  pas- 
sage for  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  The  placing 
of  these  stones,  taken  in  connection  with  other  simi- 
lar acts  mentioned  in  the  early  books  of  Scripture, 
presents  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  and  leads 
to  conclusions  of  a  singular  nature.    See  Stones. 

II.  GILGAL,  the  cit^  of  an  ancient  Canaanitish 
kmg.  Josh.  xiL  23.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Deut  xi.  90.)  in  order  to  designate  the  position  of 
Gerizim  and  £bal,  and  was  therefore  probably  not 
fiur  from  Shechem.  Gesenius  and  others  suppose  this 
to  be  dbc  same  with  the  preceding  Gilgal ;  wH  there 
ii  no  hint  that  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho  was  ever  the 
seat  of  a  king.    (Compare  Josh.  iv.  19, 20 ;  ▼•  10^  R, 

GILOH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Joah.  xv.  51 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  12. 

GIMZO,  a  cit^  in  the  south  of  Judah,  which  the 
Philistines  took  from  Ahaz,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18. 

GI RDLE.  The  Hebrews  only  wore  a  girdle  when 
at  work,  or  on  a  journey.  At  these  times,  they  girt 
their  clothes  about  them,  as  the  eastern  people  now 
do,  as  appears  from  many  passages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Our  Saviour,  preparing  himself 
to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  ''girt  himself  about 
with  a  towel,"  John  xiti.  4,  5.  Soldiers  also  had 
their  belts  generally  girt  about  them,  Ps.  xviii.  39. 

Belts  were  often  made  of  precious  stuflls.  The  vir- 
tuous wife  made  rich  girdles,  and  sold  them  to  the 
Canaanite  or  Phcenician  merchants,  Prov.  xxxi.  24. 
They  were  used  both  by  men  and  women,  Ezek.  xvi. 
10.  We  may  judge  of  their  value,  by  the  kings  of 
Persia  sometimes  giving  cities  and  provinces  to  their 
wives,  for  the  expense  of  their  girales.  (Plato  Alcib. 
Athen.  1.)  Our  Lord,  in  the  Itevelation,  (i.  13.)  ap- 
peared to  John  with  a  golden  girdle;  and  the  seven 
angels,  who  came  out  orthe  temple,  had  similar  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prophets,  and  persons  secluded 
from  the  world,  wore  girdles  of  skin  or  leather,  2 
Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt  iiL  4.  In  times  of  mourning,  the 
Hebrews  used  girdles  of  ropes,  or  sackcloth,  as  marks 
of  humiliation,  Isa.  iii.  24 ;  xxii.  12. 

The  militaiy  girdle,  or  belt,  of  the  Hebrews,  did 
not  come  over  the  shoulder,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
but  was  worn  upon  the  loins ;  whence  the  expression 
of  *<  sword  girded  on  the  loins."  They  were  gene- 
rally rich ;  and  sometimes  given  as  rewards  to  sol- 
diers, 2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  Jol^  exalting  the  power  of 
Qod,  says,  ^  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings,  and  ffird- 
eth  dieir  loins  vrith  a  girdle,"  (chap.  xii.  18.)  where 
we  observe  two  kinds  of  ffirdles,  (1.)  the  royal  cinc- 
ture ;  (2.)  the  ordinary  girdle.  The  girdle  was  used 
as  a  purse,  (Matt  x.  9 ;  J  lag.  i.  6.)  where  the  English 
version  haspurve. 

OIRGA^ITES,  see  Gkroxsenes,  and  Canaan- 
tnt,  p.  243. 


GITH,  a  grain,  bv  the  Greeks  called  Melanthion, 
by  the  Latins  NigeUa,  because  it  is  Mack.  In  our 
translation  fitches  or  vetches,  which  see. 

GITTITES,  the  mbabitants  of  Gath,  Josh.  xiii.  S. 
Obed-Edom  and  Ittai  are  called  Gittites,  (2  Sam.  vi. 
10 ;  XV.  19.)  ]Mt>bably,  because  they  visited  David  at 
Gath,  or  because  they  were  natives  of  Gittaim,  a  city 
of  Beniamin,  2  Sam.  i v.  3. 

GITTAIM,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  2  Sam.  iv.S; 
Neh.  xi.  33. 

GITTITH,  a  word  which  occurs  frequently  m  the 
titles  of  the  Psahns.  The  conjectures  of  inteipreters 
as  to  its  import  are  various.  Some  think  it  signifies 
a  sort  of  musical  instrument,  invented  at  Gath ;  oth- 
ers that  the  Psalms  with  this  title  were  sung  during 
the  vinta^.  The  word  Gath,  from  which  this  is 
the  feminine  gentile  form,  signifies  tmne-press. 

GLEANING.  The  Hebrews  were  not  permitted 
to  go  over  their  trees  or  fields  a  second  time,  to  eath- 
er  the  fruit  or  the  grain,  but  were  to  leave  the  glean- 
ings for  the  poor,  Uie  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  Lev. 
xix.  10 ;  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut  xxiv.  21. 

GLORY,  BpiendoTj  magnificence.  The  glory  of 
God,  in  the  writioffs  of  Moses,  denotes,  generallv,  the 
Divine  presence,  Exod.  xxiv.  9, 10, 16, 17.  Afoses, 
with  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders  of  Is- 
rael, went  up  mount  Sinai,  and  ''saw  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  (Exod.  xvi. 
7, 10.)  to  Israel  in  the  cloud,  also,  when  he  save  them 
manna  and  quails.  Moses  having  earnestly  begged 
of  God  to  reveal  his  glory  to  him,  was  answered  that 
he  could  not  see  his  face  and  live,  Exod.  xxxliL 
18,  22. 

The  ark  of  God  is  called  the  glory  of  Israel ;  and 
the  glory  of  God,  (1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22 ;  Ps.  xxvi.  8.) 
and  Calmet  remarks  that  the  Psalmist  calls  his  in- 
struments of  music  his  glory,  in  Ps.  xxx.l2;  lvii.8, 
but  he  perhaps  rather  means,  his  voice,  his  tongue. 
The  pnestly  ornaments  are  called  "garments  of 
glory,''  (Exod.  xxviii.  2,  40.)  and  the  sacred  vessels, 
''vessels  of  glory,"  1  Mac.  ii.  9,  12.  When  the 
prophets  describe  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles^ 
they  say,  "the  glory  of  the  Lord**  shall  fill  all  the 
earth ;  or,  the  whole  earth  shall  see  "  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.**  Paul  terms  the  happiness  of  believers,  "  the 
riory  of  the  sons  of  God,"  Rom.  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  &c. 
When  the  Hebrews  required  an  oath  of  any  man, 
they  said,  f  Give  glory  to  God :"  confess  the  truth, 
give  him  glory,  confess  that  God  knows  the  most 
secret  thoughts,  the  very  bottom  of  your  hearts.  Josh, 
vii.  19 ;  John  ix.  24.  "  Children's  children  are  the 
crown  of  old  men,  and  the  elory  of  children  are  theii 
fathers,"  Prov.  xvii.  6.  "Woman  is  the  glory  of 
man,"  1  Cor.  xi.  7. 

When  God  tliought  fit  to  call  his  servant  Moses  to 
himself,  he  directed  him  to  go  up  to  mount  Abarim. 
And  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  take  Joshua,  say- 
ing, "  He  is  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit ;  lay  thine 
hand  upon  him,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar,  and  be- 
fore all  the  congregation,  and  give  him  a  charge  in 
their  sight  And  thou  shah  put  some  of  thine  honor 
[Heb.  glory]  on  him,"  Numb,  xxvii.  20.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  was  this  glory  ?  Onkelos,  and  some  rab- 
bins, are  of  opinion,  that  Moses  imparted  to  him  that 
lustre  which  surrounded  his  countenance  after  his 
conversation  with  God ;  that  is,  a  part  of  it,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  29.  Moses,  they  say,  shined  like  the  sun, 
and  Joshua  like  the  moon.  But  it  may  be  better  un- 
derstood of  that  authority  of  which  he  stood  in  need, 
for  the  government  committed  to  him.  Moses  gave 
him  his  orders  and  instnictions.  that  he  might  acquit 
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faimflelf  with  dignity  and  honor.  Part  of  his  official 
dresB,  also,  which  was  proper  to  confer  a  kind  of 
glory,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  might  have  been 
given  to  him. 

GNAT,  a  small  insect  well  known.  Several  com- 
mentators differ  from  our  translators  in  the  onl^ 
place  where  the  latter  use  the  word  gna<  (Matt,  xziii. 
24.)  by  introducing  another  insect,  more  immediately 
referable,  as  they  suppose,  to  the  subject  there  in- 
tended. (See  Camel. )---On  the  other  hand  the  LXX, 
Wisdom,  Philo,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  consider  the 
insects  wLich  produced  the  plague  translated  of  lice, 
(Exod.  viii.  16.)  as  rather  being  effected  by  gnats.  It 
will  be  remarked,  that  the  miracles  pertormed  in 
Egypt  refer  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  water,  and 
to  the  air ;  gnats  would  be  a  mixture  of  both.  Barbut 
says  of  these  creatures,  "  Before  they  turn  to  flying 
insects,  they  have  been  in  some  manner  fishes,  under 
two  different  forms.  We  observe  in  stagnant  waters, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  winter,  small  grubs, 
with  their  heads  downwards,  their  hinder  parts  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  from  which  part  arises 
sideways  a  kind  of  vent-hole,  or  small  hollow  tube, 
like  a  funnel,  and  this  is  the  organ  of  respiration. 
The  head  is  armed  with  hooks,  that  serve  to  seize 
insects  and  bits  of  grass,  on  which  it  feeds.  On  the 
sides  are  placed  four  small  fins,  by  the  help  of  which 
the  insect  swims  about,  and  dives  to  the  bottom. 
These  la^ss  retain  their  form  during  a  fortnieht  or 
three  weeks,  after  which  period  they  turn  to  chrysa- 
lids.  All  the  parts  of  the  winged  insect  are  <)istin- 
guishable  through  the  outward  robe  that  shrouds 
them.  The  chrvsalids  are  rolled  up  into  spirals. 
The  simation  and  shape  of  the  windpipe  is  then  al- 
tered; it  consists  of  two  tubes  near  the  head,  which 
occupy  the  place  of  the  stigmata,  through  which  the 
winged  insect  is  one  day  to  breathe.  After  three  or 
four  days'  strict  fiisting,  they  pass  to  the  state  of  gnats. 
A  moment  before  water  was  its  element ;  but  now, 
become  an  aerial  insect,  he  can  no  longer  exist  in  it 
He  swells  his  head  and  bursts  his  enclosure.  The 
robe  he  lately  wore  turns  to  a  ship,  of  which  the  in- 
sect is  the  mast  and  sail.  If  at  the  instant  the  gnat 
displays  bis  wings  there  arises  a  breeze,  it  proves  to 
him  a  dreadful  hurricane ;  the  water  gets  into  the 
ship,  and  the  insect,  who  is  not  yet  loosened  from  it, 
sinks,  and  is  lost  But  in  calm  weather  the  gnat 
fbraakes  his  slough,  dries  himself,  flies  into  the  air, 
and  seeks  to  pump  the  alimentary  juice  of  leaves,  or 
the  blood  of  man  and  beasts.  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
hold, and  not  admire,  the  amazing  structure  of  its 
sting,  which  is  a  tube,  containing  five  or  six  spicula, 
of  exquisite  minuteness ;  some  dentated  at  their  ex- 
tremity like  the  head  of  an  arrow,  others  sharp-edged 
like  razore.  These  spicula  introduced  into  the  veins, 
act  as  pump-suckers,  into  which  the  blood  ascends 
by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  capillary  tubes. 
'yhe  insect  injects  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  into  the 
wound,  by  which  the  blood  becomes  more  fluid,  and 
Is  seen  through  the  microscope  pasmng  through  those 
spicula.  The  animal  swells,  grows  red,  and  does  not 
quit  its  hold  till  it  has  gorged  itself.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  on  the  water  by  the  help  of  her  mov- 
able hinder  part  and  her  legs,  placing  them  one  by 
the  side  of  another,  in  the  form  of  a  little  boat  This 
vessel,  composed  of  two  or  three  hundred  eggs, 
swims  on  the  water  for  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  they  are  hatched.  If  storms  arise,  the  boats 
are  sunk.  Evenr  month  there  is  a  firesh  progeny  of 
these  insects.  Were  they  not  devoured  by  swallows, 
by  other  birds,  and  by  several  carnivorous  insects, 


the  an*  would  be  darkened  by  them.  Gnals,  in  this 
country,  however  troublesome,  do  not  bite  so  severe- 
ty  as  the  musketoe-flies  of  foreign  parts.  Both  by  day 
and  night  these  insects  enter  houses,  and  when  peo- 
ple are  in  bed  and  would  sleep,  they  begin  tneir 
disagreeable  humminff  noise ;  by  degrees  they  i^ 
proach  the  bed,  and  often  fill  themselves  with  blood, 
sucked  from  the  suffering  sleeper.  Their  bite  causes 
blisters  in  people  of  any  delicacy.  Cold  weather 
diminishes  their  activity ;  but  after  rain  they  gather  in 
quantities  trul^  astonishing.  In  the  great  heats  of 
summer,  the  air  seems  to  be  full  of  them.  In  some 
places  the  inhabitants  make  fires  before  their  hoases 
to  expel  these  troublesome  guests.  Neverthelesfl^ 
they  accompany  the  cattle  when  driven  home ;  and 
they  enter  in  swarms  wherever  they  can.  Forskal 
describes  the  stinging  gnat  as  being  of  the  size  and 
general  appearance  of  the  common  humming  gnat. 
**At  Rosetta,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  are  immense 
multitudes;  they  disturb  sleep  at  night;  and  can 
hardly  be  kept  out,  unless  the  curtains  be  carefully 
closed."  Hasselquist  says,  (at  Cairo,)  **■  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  our  janissary  to  protect  us  from  the 
gnats,  so  great  are  their  numbers.  The  rice  fields  are 
dieir  breeding  places,  and  they  lay  their  eess  in  a 
marshy  soil.  Tliey  are  smaller  than  those  of  Egypt, 
but  their  stins  is  sharper ;  and  the  itchinff  they  causa 
is  insupportable.  They  are  ash-colored,  and  have 
white  spots  on  the  articulation  of  the  legs."  Sir  R. 
Wilson  affirms,  their  bite  was  particularly  venomous^ 
especially  near  Rosetta.  **  Many  of  those  disagreea- 
ble animals,  the  Egyptians  may  say,  are  also  inmates 
of  Europe,  but  in  no  other  countiy  are  they  so  nu- 
merous or  so  voracious  as  in  'Egyptr  (Ezped.  Egypt 
p.  252.) 

The  reader  will  judge  from  these  representations^ 
whether  the  gnat  do  not  bid  fair  to  be  the  Hebrew 
SJ3,  Cinnim ;  being  winged,  it  would  spread  over  a 
district  or  country,  vnth  equal  ease  as  over  a  viUage 
or  a  city,  and  would  be  equally  terrible  to  cattle  as  to 
men.  It  seems  also  to  precede  the  dog-fly,  or  zimb, 
with  great  propriety,  f  See  Flt.)  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  gnat  abounds  not  in  great  rivers,  but  la 
ditches,  ponds,  and  repositories  of  water.  Moses^ 
tlierefore,  did  not  strike  the  hill,  but  clods  of  earth,  ss 
the  word  rendered  dust  may  import 

GNOSTICS.  This  name  is  not  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  but  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  their 
episdes,  if  they  did  not  attack  the  heretics  who  after- 
wards were  known  by  this  name,  did  certainly  op- 
pose those  principles  which  afterwards  produced  the 
Gnostic  heresy.  They  professed  to  enjoy  a  higher 
degree  of  gnosisj  knowledge ;  and  regarded  all  those 
who  held  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scripttires, 
as  siniple  and  ignorant.    (Comp.  1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  iii.  2.^ 

I.  GOAT,  (ly,  -^^pp,)  a  well  known  animal,  whicn 
was  used  under  the  law  both  for  food  and  for  sacri- 
fice.— ^The  following  is  from  Harmer : — ^**  Dr.  Russell 
observed  two  sorts  of  goats  about  Aleppo :  onp  that 
differed  little  from  the  common  sort  in  Britain ;  the 
other  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  ears.  *  The 
size  of  the  animals,'  he  tells  us,  *is  somewhat  larger 
than  ours,  but  their  ears  are  often  a  foot  long,  and 
broad  in  pro(K>rtion.  They  were  kept  chiefly  for 
their  milk,  of  which  they  yielded  no  inconsiderable 
quantity.'  ip.  52.)  The  present  race  of  goats  in  the 
vicinity  or  Jerusalem  are,  it  seems,  of  this  broad- 
eared  species,  as  I  have  been  assured  bj  a  g^n- 
deman  that  lately  visited  the  Holy  Land,  ^in  1774,) 
who  was  stnick  with  the  diflference  between  the 
goats  there,  and  those  that  he  saw  in  countries  not 
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fu  diBtuit  from  Jenuslem.  *They  are,'  he  sayB, 
'black,  black  and  white,  and  some  ffray,  with  re- 
markable long  ears,  rather  larger  and  longer  than 
our  Welch  goats.*  This  kind  of  animal,  he  ooserved, 
in  some  neighboring  places,  differed  greatly  from  the 
above  description,  those  of  Balbec  in  particular, 
which  were  generally,  if  not  always,  so  far  as  he  ob- 
served, of  the  other  species.  These  last,  I  presume, 
are  of  the  sort  common  in  Great  Britain,  as  those 
about  Jerusalem  are  mostly  of  the  long-eared  kind ; 
and  it  should  seem  they  were  of  the  same  long-eared 
kind  that  were  kept  anciently  in  Judea,  from  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  'As  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion,  two  {^«,  or  apiece  of  an  ear; 
BO  shall  the  children  of  Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell 

in  Samaria and  in  Damascus,'  Amos  iii.  12. 

Though  it  is,  indeed,  the  intention  of  the  prophet  to 
express  the  smallness  of  that  partof  Israel  that  escaped 
from  destruction,  and  were  seated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  yet  it  would  have  been  hardly  natural  to  have 
supposed  a  shepherd  would  exert  himself  to  make  a 
lion  quit  a  piece  only  of  an  ear  of  a  common  goat;  it 
must  be'  supposed,  I  should  think,  to  refer  to  the 
large-eared  kind.  It  is  rather  amusinff  to  the  im- 
agination, and  a  subject  of  speculation,  that  the  same 
species  of  goats  should  chiefly  prevail  about  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  other  at  Balbec ;  and  that  what  are  now 
chiefly  kept  in  the  Holy  Land,  should  have  been  the 
same  species  that  were  reared  there  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Is  it  the  nature  of  the 
country,  or  the  quality  of  the  feed  of  it,  that  is  the 
occasion  of  the  continuance  of  this  breed,  without 
deviation,  from  veir  remote  times  ?  Rauwolff  ob- 
served goats  about  Jerusalem  with  haneing  ears,  al- 
most two  feet  long ;  (p.  234.)  but  he  neither  mentions 
their  being  all,  or  mostly,  of  that  species,  nor  that  it 
is  another  species  that  is  most  commonly  kept  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  countries. 

^  Whether  the  kida  of  the  two  species  ai'e  equally 
delicious,  travellers  have  not  informed  us ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Hariri,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Meso- 
potamia, that  some  kinds  at  least  are  considered  as  a 
delicacy ;  for,  describing  a  person's  breaking  in  upon 
a  great  pretender  to  mortification,  he  found  him  with 
one  of  his  disciples  entertaining  themselves  in  much 
satisfaction  with  bread  made  of  die  finest  of  flour,  with 
a  roasted  kid,  and  a  vessel  of  wine  before  them. 
This  last  is  an  indulgence  forbidden  by  the  Mahome- 
tans, and  with  bread  of  the  finest  flour,  proves  that  a 
roasted  kid  is  looked  ujK>n  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 
This  shows  in  what  light  we  are  to  consider  the 
gratification  proposed  to  be  sent  to  Tamar,  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  16, 17.)  the  present  mad^by  Samson  to  his 
intended  bride ;  (Judg.  xv.  1.)  and  what  was  the  com- 
plaint made  by  the  elder  brotlier  of  the  prodigal  son, 
that  his  father  had  never  given  him  a  kid  to  entertain 
his  friends  with :  he  might  have  enabled  him  to  give 
them  some  slight  repast ;  but  never  qualified  him  to 
treat  them  with  such  a  delicacy,  Luke  xv.  29." 

The  word  goat  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically. 
Our  Saviour  says,  that  ''at  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
ffoats  [the  wicked,  the  reprobate]  shall  be  placed  on 
uie  let!  hand,  and  condemned  to  eternal  fire,"  Matt 
XXV.  33,  41.  (See  also  Zech.  x.  3 ;  Isa.  xiv.  3  in  the 
Heb.  Jer.  1.8.) 

In  Lev.  xvii.  7,  God  commands  that  all  animals, 
designed  to  be  sacrificed,  shall  be  brought'to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle :  "  And  they  shall  no  more  offer 
their  sacrifice  unto  devils  [literally,  to  goats]  after 
whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring."  2  Chron.  xi.  15, 
•ays,  "Jeroboam  established  priests  for  the  high 


? laces,  and  for  the  goats  and  the  calves  he  had  made." 
'he  Israelites  would  therefore  seem  to  have  made 
the  goat  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  like  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  savs,  (Ub.  i.  cap.  46.J  that  at 
Mendes,  in  Lower  Egypt,  both  the  male  and  female 
goat  were  worshipped ;  that  the  god  Pan  bad  the 
face  and  thighs  or  a  goat;  not  that  the?  believed 
him  to  be  of  this  figure,  but  because  it  bad  been  cus- 
tomary to  represent  him  thus.  They  paid  divine 
honors,  also,  to  real  goats,  as  appears  in  the  table  of 
[sis.  The  abominations  committed  during  the  feasts 
of  these  infamous  deities  are  well  known. 

II.  GOAT,  Scape-Goat.  On  the  great  day  of 
expiation,  the  elders  of  the  people  presented  two 
goats,  as  offerinffs,  for  the  sins  of  all  Israel ;  of  which, 
one  was  to  be  slain,  the  other  banished  into  the  wil- 
demess ;  as  the  lot  determined.  The  latter  was  the 
Azazel,  or  scape-goat,  which,  thus  liberated,  yet 
loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  the  high-priest,  ex- 
pressing the  sins  of  all  the  people,  was  Rke  those 
animals  which  the  heathen  consecrated  to  some  of 
their  deities  and  then  set  at  Uberty. 

The  following  ceremonies,  the  Jews  say,  were  ob- 
served relating  to  the  scape-goat.    Two  goats  were 
led  into  the  inner  court  or  the  temple,  and  presented 
to  the  high-priest  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of 
bumt-ofl^rings;  one  being  placed  on  his  right,  the 
other  on  his  left  hand.    An  urn  was  then  brought 
and  set  doMm  between  them,  and  two  lots  were  cast 
into  it,  of  wood,  silver,  or  gold,  (under  the  second 
temple,  always  of  the  last.)    On  one  lot  was  en- 
graved,/or  the  Lord^  on  the  othcr,/or  Axasd.   After 
the  urn  had  been  well  shaken,  the  high-priest  put 
both  his  hands  at  once  into  it,  and  in  each  hand 
drew  out  a  lot ;  that  in  his  right  hand  decided  tlie 
fate  of  the  goat  placed  on  his  right,— that  in  his  left, 
of  the  goat  on  his  left  hand.    The  Jews  relate,  thai 
during  the  whole  pontificate  of  Simon  the  Just,  the 
lot  which  he  drew  with  his  right  hand,  was  alvrays 
that  inscribed /or  iht  Lardy  which  was  taken  as  a 
happy  omen ;  but  after  his  death,  sometimes  the  jot 
for  the  Lord  was  in  the  right  band,  sometimes  in  the 
left.    After  drawuig  these  lots,  the  high-priest  fa«- 
o,ned  a  long  fillet,  or  narrow  piece  of  scarlet,  to  the 
head  of  Azazel,  the  scape-goaL    Under  Simon  the 
Just,  the  Jews  say,  this  piece  appeared  always  white, 
which  was  a  divine  favor,  sicnifying  that  God  pm- 
ed  the  people  remission  of  sins ;  whereas,  under 
other  high-priests,  it  appeared  sometimes  white,  and 
sometimes  of  its  natural  color,  scarlet.    To  this,  they 
apply  the  words  of  Isaiah :  "  Though  their  ans  were 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow,"  &c    After 
the  sacrifice  of  that  goat,  which  the  lot  had  deter- 
mined for  the  Lord,  3ie  scape-goat  was  brought  to 
the  high-priest,  who  putting  both  his  hands  on  jtB 
head,  confessed  his  own  sins,  and  those  of  the  P^P!?* 
It  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  taken  into  the  ^1- 
demess  by  some  fit  person,  and  left  on  the  brink  of » 
precipice,  at  a  great  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  |h*'> 
figuratively,  carrying  away  with  it  all  the  sins  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  ^ 

The  following  curious  ceremony,  related  by  Mr* 
Bruce,  presents  a  sdildng  relation  to  that  of  the 
scape-goat : — 

"  We  found  that,  upon  some  discusnon,  the  »m- 
son  and  townsmen  had  been  fighting  for  several  daysi 
in  which  disorders  the  greatest  part  of  the  B°^?|"j 
tion  in  the  town  had  been  expended ;  but  it  bad 
since  been  agreed  on  by  the  old  men  of  both  paroe^ 
that  nobody  had  been  to  blame  on  either  side,  but 
the  whole  wrong  was  the  work  of  a  camel    A  camel, 
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therefore,  was  seized,  and  brought  tDithmd  the  totm, 
and  there  a  number  on  both  sides  having  met,  they 
upbraided  the  camel  with  every  thinf  that  had  been 
either  said  or  done.  The  camel  had  killed  men  ;  he 
had  threatened  to  set  the  town  on  fire ;  the  camel  had 
threatened  to  bum  the  asa's  house,  and  the  castle ; 
be  had  cursed  the  grana  signior,  and  the  sheriffe 
of  Mecca ;  ^the  sovereigns  of  the  two  parties ;)  and, 
the  only  thmg  the  poor  animal  was  interested  in,  he 
had  threaten^  to  destroy  the  wheat  that  was  goine 
to  Mecca.  After  having  spent  great  part  of  the  aS- 
temoon  in  upbraiding  uie  camel,  whose  measure  of 
iniquity,  it  seems,  was  nearly  full,  each  man  thrust 
him  through  with  a  lance,  devoting  him,  diia  manibus 
et  diria,  by  a  kind  of  prayer,  and  with  a  thousand 
curses  upon  his  head.  After  which  every  man  re- 
tired, fully  satisfied  as  to  the  wrongs  he  bad  received 
from  the  camel !  The  reader  will  easily  observe  in 
this  some  traces  of  the  Azazel,  or  scape-goat  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  turned  out  into  the  wilderness 
loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  people,  Levit  xvi.  21." 
Such  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bruce,  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add.  We  remember  an  account  of  the 
Hindoo  Ashummed  Jug^  or  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  which 
is  ereatly  analogous  to  the  above. 

III.  GOAT,  Wild  Goat.  (Sp;.)  There  are  three 
places  in  Scripture  where  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind 
18  mentioned,  either  directly  or  by  allusion,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  identify.— {1.)  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2,  **  Saul 
went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  on  the  rocks  of  the 
wild  goats :"  literally,  on  the  superfices,  or  on  the  face 
of  the  rocks  of  the  yf-Uim.  (2.)  Ps.  civ.  18,  "The 
high  mountains  to  the  ibices  are  a  refuge  ;  rocks  are 
the  refuge  to  the  saphanim."  But  (3.)  there  is  a 
third  passage,  (Job  xjcxix.  1.)  where  this  creature  is 
more  distinctly  referred  to,  and  its  manners  described 
at  greater  length :  in  our  translation,  "  Knowest  thou 
the  time  when  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock  bring  forth  ? 
Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?  Canst 
thou  number  the  months  they  fulfil?  or,  knowest 
thou  the  time  when  they  bring  forth  ?  They  bow 
themselves ;  they  bring  forth  their  young  ones ;  they 
cast  out  their  soitows.  Their  young  ones  are  in 
good  liking ;  they  grow  up  with  com :  they  go  forth, 
and  retum  not  to  them."  (4.)  A  fourth  passage  (Prov. 
V.  19.]  presents  this  creature  (the  yd-alahy)  in  a  femi- 
nine rorm :  "  Let  thy  wife  be  as  the  loving  hind,  and 
thepleasant  roe." 

Tnesetwo  last  passages  seem  to  be  unhappily  ren- 
dered :  for  (1.)  what  is  in  one,  the  wild  goat  of  the 
rocks,  is  in  the  other,  the  pleasant  roe ;  a  creature 
so  very  different,  that  one  rendering  or  the  other 
must  be  erroneous ;  (2.)  the  wild  goat  of  the  rocks  is 
said  to  nourish  its  voung  with  com ;  but  com  is  not 
cultivated  on  or  about  the  rocks  where  these  wild 
goats  are  found ;  and  still  more  unfortunately,  the  ori- 
^nal  word,  if  taken  in  the  sense  of  com,  denotes  com 
'ivhich  has  been  thrashed,  and  stripped  of  its  husk :  a 
state  of  preparation  every  way  ill  associated  with  the 
barrenness  intended  to  be  described,  as  marking  the 
residence  of  the  wild  coats  of  the  rocks.  We  may, 
iwithout  scmple,  take  me  word  for  the  ibex,  or  rock- 

Smt ;  and  to  this  a^e  all  the  manners  attributed  to 
e  creature  in  Scripture ;  which  describes  it  as  in- 
habiting rocks  and  mountains,  and  of  a  strongly  afifec- 
tionate  disposition. 

It  is  proper  in  the  first  place  to  discharge  the  pas- 
sage in  Job  from  its  com ;  in  fact,  the  word  render- 
ed €om  [hati  ^]  signifies  a  wild  desert  place,  an  open 
clear  country ;  a  roaming  track.  So,  in  Dan.  ii.  08, 
^pitnala  of  a  Wild  country  have  the  epithet  &ar;  and 


the  Targums  use  it  frequently  in  this  sense ;  bar  and 
hcarOf  in  the  Chaldee  form.  This  correction  leads  to 
a  difierent  view  of  the  passage. 

Knowest  thou  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  ibices  of 
the  rock  ? 

And  the  parturition  of  the  hinds  bast  thou  noted  ? 

Hast  thou  numbered  the  months  they  fulfil  ? 

And  knowest  thou  the  period  when  mey  bring  forth  ? 

They  bow  themselves ;  they  discharge  their  concep- 
tions ; 

They  cast  forth  their  burdens ; 

Their  oi&pring  increase  in  strength ; 

They  augment  in  size  in  the  wilds. 

They  go  off,  and  retum  to  them  [their  dams]  no  more. 

This  paragraph,  then,  it  appears,  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  one  inquiry ;  a  representation  perfectly 
accordant  throughout,  which  agrees  with  matter  of 
fact,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  received  as 
correct  The  ibex  being  extremely  rare,  and  inhab- 
iting the  highest  and  almost  inaccessible  mountaincL 
the  descriptions  of  it  have  been  very  inaccurate  ana 
confiised.  For  the  best  description  of  its  nature  and 
manners  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Girtanner  and  M. 
Van  Berchem. 

From  the  information  communicated  by  these  two 
writers,  we  learn  that  the  ibex  is  now  chiefly  found 
upon  that  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  fit>m 
Dauphin^  through  Savoy  to  the  confines  of  Italy, 
and  principally  on  the  Alps  bordering  on  Mont 
Blanc,  which  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  chain. 
Naturalists  agree  in  taking  the  specific  character  of 
the  ibex  from  the  beard  and  the  homs,  which  they 
describe  as  knobbed  alons  the  upper  or  anterior  sur- 
face, and  reclining  towaras  the  back.  The  male  Is 
larger  than  the  tame  goat,  but  resembles  it  in  the 
outer  form.  The  head  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  with  the  muzzle  thick  and  compressed,  and  a 
httle  arched.  The  eyes  are  large,  round,  and  have 
much  fire  and  brilliancy.  The  homs  are  large,  when 
of  a  full  size,  weighing  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pounds,  flatted  before  and  rounded  behind,  with  one 
or  two  longitudinal  ridges,  and  many  transverse 
ridges ;  which  degenerate  towards  the  tip  into  knobs. 
The  color  is  dusky  brown ;  the  beard  long,  tawny, 
or  dusky.  The  legs  slender,  with  hoofs  short,  hol- 
low on  the  inside,  and  on  the  outside  terminated  by 
a  salient  border,  like  those  of  the  chamois.  The 
body  is  short,  thick,  and  strong ;  the  tail  short,  naked 
undemeath,  and  the  rest  covered  with  long  hairs, 
white  at  the  base  and  sides,  black  above  and  at  the 
end.  The  coat  is  long,  but  not  pendant,  ash -colored, 
mixed  with  some  hoary  hairs ;  a  black  list  runs  along 
the  back ;  and  there  is  a  black  spot  above  and  below 
the  knees.  Its  color,  however,  like  that  of  other 
animals,  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  its  age 
and  to  local  circumstances.  The  female  is  one  third 
smaller  than  the  male,  and  not  so  corpulent;  her 
color  is  less  tawny ;  her  homs  are  very  small,  and 
not  above  eight  inches  long.  In  these,  and  in  her 
figure,  she  resembles  a  goat  that  has  been  castrated 
while  young.  She  has  two  teats,  like  the  tame  she- 
goat,  and  never  has  any  beard,  unless  perhaps  in  an 
advanced  age. 

In  a  state  of  tranquillity,  the  ibex  commonly  carries 
the  head  low ;  but  in  mnning  it  holds  it  high,  and 
even  bends  it  a  little  forward.  It  mounts  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  of  fifteen  feet  at  three  leaps,  or  rather 
three  successive  bounds.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  it 
found  any  footing  on  the  rock,  appearing  to  touch  it 
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merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an  elastic  subetance  atrik- 
inc  acainst  a  hard  body.  If  it  lie  between  two  roeks 
wnlcn  are  near  each  other,  and  wont  to  reach  the 
top,  it  leaps  from  the  side  of  one  rock  to  the  other, 
alternately,  till  it  has  attained  the  summit 

The  ibices  feed,  during  the  niffht,  in  the  hiffhest 
woods ;  but  as  soon  as  ue  sun  begins  to  gild  the 
summits,  they  quit  the  woody  region,  and  mount, 
feeding  in  their  progress,  till  they  have  reached  the 
most  considerable  heights.  They  betake  themselves 
to  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  face  the  east  or 
south,  and  lie  down  in  the  highest  places  and  hottest 
exposures ;  but  when  the  sun  has  finished  more  than 
three  quarters  of  its  course,  they  again  begin  to  feed, 
and  to  descend  towards  the  woods ;  to  which  tliey 
retire  when  it  is  likely  to  snow,  and  where  they  al- 
ways pass  the  winter.  They  assemble  in  flocks, 
consistmg  at  the  most  often,  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  or  in 
smaller  numbers,  according  to  M.  Van  Berchem ; 
but  Burckhardt  says,  of  forty  or  fifty. 

The  females  go  with  young  five  months,  and  pro- 
duce in  the  last  week  of  June,  or  the  first  of  July.  At 
the  time  of  parturition  they  separate  from  the  males, 
retire  to  the  side  of  some  rill,  and  generally  bring 
fi>rth  only  one  young,  though  son[^  naturalists  affirm 
that  they  occasionally  pnxluce  two.  The  female 
shows  much  attachment  to  her  young,  and  even  de- 
fends it  against  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enemies ; 
she  takes  refuge  in  some  cavern,  and  presenting  her 
head  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  thus  opposes  the 
enemy. 

The  season  for  hunting  the  ibex  is  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  and  in  autumn,  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  they  are  usually  in 
good  condition.  None  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  engage  in  the  chase ;  for  it  requires  not 
only  a  head  that  can  bear  to  look  down  from  the 
greatest  heights  without  terror,  address  and  sure- 
lootedness  in  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  passes, 
aud  to  be  an  excellent  marksman,  but  also  much 
strength  and  vigor  to  support  hunger,  cold,  and  pro- 
digious fatigue. 

The  reader  will  gather  from  these  accounts,  that 
the  rock-goat  feeds  on  plants  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  nature  of  com ;  insomuch  that  com  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  food  allotted  by  Providence  for  the 
support  of  its  young.  Also,  that  the  time  of  its  gesta- 
tion is  known — ^being  five  months.  But,  direct  proof 
is  still  wanting  of  the  affectionate  constancy  of  the 
female  ibex,  which  it  has  been  supposed  might  be  the 
reference  intended  in  Prov.  v.  19.  However,  the 
general  nature  and  habits  of  both  sexes  of  tliis  rock- 
goat  are  undoubtedly  so  similar,  that  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  this  effect  is  litde  short  of  positive 
testimony.  Moreover,  Pennant  informs  us,  that  '^  the 
females  at  the  time  of  parturition  separate  from  the 
males,  aud  retire  to  the  side  of  some  rill,  to  bring 
forth."  This  looks  as  if  the  females  usually  kept 
company  with  the  males ;  and  where  the  creature  is 
scarce,  it  is  probable  they  associate  in  pairs.  Neither 
is  this  probability  diminished  by  observing  that  the 
female  ibex  has  usually  one  kid,  very  rarely  two. 
This,  if  admissible,  sets  aside  the  objection  of  Mi- 
chaeiis,  who  says,  "The  only  passage,  where  nSp' 
may  appear  not  to  agree  with  the  ibex,  is  Prov.  v.  19. 
This  difficulty  may  oe  removed,  if  it  be  possible,  or 
customary,  among  the  orientals,  to  consider  the  fe- 
male ibex  as  an  emblem  of  a  beautiful  woman ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  how  an  animal  so  uncomely  can, 
in  any  language,  be  adopted  as  an  image  of  the  fair 
■*    (Quest  No.  81.) 


There  is  another  species  of  ibex,  the  boms  of 
which  are  smooth.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus  and  Taurus,  all  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps 
the  mountains  of  India.  It  abounds  on  the  inhos- 
pitable hills  of  Laar  and  Khorasan  in  Persia.  It  is 
an  animal  of  vast  agility,  forMonardus  saw  one  leap 
from  a  high  tower,  and  fall  on  its  boras;  then 
springing  on  its  legs,  leap  about,  without  having  re- 
ceived the  least  hurt  Pennant  thinks  this  may  be 
the  origin  of  the  tame  goat  The  female  of  this  kind 
is  either  destitute  of  homs,  or  has  short  ones. 

[The  Sjrs  ydil,  of  Scripture,  is  doubtless  the  ibex  or 
mountain-goat,  several  families  of  which  still  feed 
upon  the  scanl^  vegetation  of  tlie  mountains  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  is  the  Ca/^ra  .^raHca,  and  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Beden,  They  exist  also  in  great 
numbers  in  the  mountains  east  and  south  of  the 
Dead  sea,  the  ancient  mount  Seir.  The  following 
account  of  them  is  from  Burckhardt:  (Travels  in 
Syria,  &c.  p.  405.)  **  In  all  the  wadys  south  of  the 
Modjeb  (Arnon,|  and  particularly  in  those  of  the 
Modjeb  and  £1  Ahsa,  laree  herds  of  mountain-goats, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Btdtn^  are  met  with.  This  is 
the  Steinbeck,  or  Bouquetin,  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrol 
Alps ;  they  pasture  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  together ; 
ereat  numoers  of  them  are  killed  by  the  p«ople  of 
Rerek  and  Tafyle,  who  hold  their  flesh  in  high  esti- 
mation. They  sell  the  large  knotty  horns  to  the 
Hebrew  merchants,  who  carry  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  are  wrought  into  handles  for  knives  and 
daggers.  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  homs  at  Kerek  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  Arabs  told  me  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  that  the 
hunters  hide  themselves  among  the  reeds  on  the 
1»anks  of  streams,  where  the  animals  resort  in  the 
f evening  to  drink.  They  also  asserted,  that,  when 
])UFBuea,  they  will  throw  themselves  from  a  height  of 
fifty  feet  and  more  upon  their  heads  without  reccir- 
jng  any  injury.  The  same  thing  is  asserted  by  th« 
hunters  in  the  Alps." 

The  same  traveller  relates  the  following  incident 
in  ascending  mount  St  Catharine,  adjacent  to  mount 
Sinai,  on  the  south-west:  (p.  571.)  ''As  we  ap- 
proached the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  at  a 
distance  a  small  flock  of  mountain-goats  feeding 
among  the  rocks.  One  of  our  Arabs  left  us,  and  by 
a  widely  circuitous  route  endeavored  to  get  to  the 
leeward  of  them,  aud  near  enough  to  €ae  at  them ; 
he  enjoined  us  to  remain  in  sight  of  them,  and  to  ^t 
down  in  order  not  to  alarm  them.  He  had  nearly 
reached  a  favorable  spot  behind  a  rock,  when  the 
goats  suddenly  took  to  flight.  They  could  not  bare 
seen  the  Arab ;  but  the  wmd  changed,  and  thus  they 
smelt  him.  The  chase  of  the  Beden,  as  the  wild  goat 
is  called,  resembles  that  of  the  chamois  of  the  Alps, 
and  requires  os  much  enterprise  and  patience.  The 
Arabs  make  long  circuits  to  surprise  them,  and  en- 
deavor to  come  upon  them  eany  in  the  morning, 
when  they  feed.  The  goats  have  a  leader,  who  keeps 
watch,  and  on  any  suspicious  smell,  sound,  or  object, 
makes  a  noise,  which  is  a  signal  to  the  flock  to  make 
their  escape.  They  have  much  decreased  of  late,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Arabs ;  who  say  that  fifty  years 
ago,  if  a  stranger  came  to  a  tent,  and  the  owner  of  it 
had  no  sheep  to  kill,  he  took  his  gun  and  went  in 
search  of  a  Beden.  They  are,  however,  even  now 
more  common  here  than  in  the  Alps,  or  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east  of  the  Red  sea.  I  had  three  or  four 
of  them  brought  to  meat  the  convent,  w^hich  I  bought 
at  three  fourths  of  a  dollar  each.  The  flesh  is  excel- 
lent, and  has  neariy  the  same  flavor  as  that  of  the 
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deer.  The  Bedouins  make  water-bagp  of  their  skiiifl, 
and  rings  of  their  horns,  which  they  wear  on  their 
thumbs.  When  the  Beden  is  met  with  in  the  plains, 
the  dogs  of  the  hunters  easily  catch  him ;  but  they 
cannot  come  up  with  him  among  the  rocks,  where 
he  can  make  leaps  of  twenty  feet."    *R. 

GOATS'  HAIR  was  used  by  Moses  in  making 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxv.  4,  &c. 
The  hair  of  the  goats  of  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Cilicia, 
which  is  cut  off,  in  order  to  manufacture  stufis,  is 
very  bright  and  fine,  and  hanes  to  the  ground ;  in 
beauty  it  almost  equals  silk,  and  is  never  sheared,  but 
combed  off.  The  shepherds  carefully  and  frequent- 
ly wash  these  goats  in  rivers.  The  women  of  the 
country  spin  the  hair,  which  is  carried  to  Angora, 
where  it  is  worked  and  dyed,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  article  carried  on.  The  natives  attribute 
the  quality  of  the  hair  to  the  soil  of  the  countrv. 

GOB,  a  plain  where  two  battles  were  fought  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  Philistines,  2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 19. 
In  1  Chron.  xx,  4,  we  read  Gezer  instead  of  Gob. 
The  LXX,  in  some  copies,  read  Nob  instead  of  Gob ; 
and  in  others,  Gath. 

GOD.  This  name  we  give  to  that  eternal,  infinite, 
and  incomprehensible  Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things; 
who  preserves  and  governs  all,  by  his  almighty  power 
and  wisdom,  and  is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship. 
God,  properly  speaking,  can  have  no  name ;  for  as 
he  is  one,  and  not  subject  to  those  individual  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  men,  and  on  which  the  differ- 
ent denominations  given  to  them  are  founded,  he 
needs  not  any  name  to  distinguish  him  from  others, 
or  to  mark  a  difference  between  him  and  any,  since 
there  is  none  like  him.  The  names,  therefore,  which 
we  ascribe  to  him,  are  descriptions  or  epithets,  which 
express  our  sense  of  his  divine  perfections,  in  terms 
necessarily  ambiguous,  because  they  are  borrowed 
from  human  life  or  conceptions;  rather  than  true 
names  which  justly  represent  his  nature.  (See  Elohi.) 
The  Hebrews  call  Grod,  Jehovah,  or  Jaho,  which 
they  never  pronounce ;  substituting  for  it,  Adonai,  or 
Elohim ;  loitls,  masters :  or  El,  strong :  or  Shaddai :  or 
Elion,  the  Most  High :  or  El-Sal)aoth,  God  of  Hosts : 
or  Jah,  Crod.  In  Exod.  iii.  13,  14,  the  angel  who 
spoke  in  God's  name,  said  to  Moses,  "  Thus  shalt 
thou  say,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you  :"  I  am  He 
who  is ;  or,  I  shall  ever  be  He  who  shall  be.  See 
Jehovah  and  Name. 

GODLY,  that  which  proceeds  from  God,  and  is 
pleasing  to  him.  It  also  signifies  conformity  to  his 
will,  and  an  assimilation  to  his  character,  Ps.  xii.  1 ; 
Mai.  ii.  15;  2  Cor.  i.  12;  Tit  ii.  1%  &c. 

GODS,  False  Gods.  The  name  of  God  (Elohim) 
is  very  ambiguous  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
trtie  God  is  often  called  Elohim ;  as  are  the  angels, 
judges,  and  sometimes  idols  and  false  gods.  (See  Gen. 
1.  1 ;  Exod.  xxii.  20 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8,  also  the  follow- 
in^  passages  in  the  Hebrew :  Exod.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  8; 
1  Sam.  ii.  25;  Exod.  xxii.  28.)  Josephus  and  Philo 
believe,  that  Moses,  in  the  last  passage,  designed  to 
forbid  the  speaking  evil  of  strange  gods.  Good  Is- 
raelites had  so  great  an  avereion  and  contempt  for 
strange  gods,  that  they  would  not  name  them ;  but 
substituted  some  term  of  contempt :  so,  instead  of 
c^-|^^ ,  EHohimj  they  called  them  o^S'Sk,  eZt'/tm,  nothings, 
vanities,  gods  of  no  value.  So.netimes  thev  called 
idols,  ordures  ;  Heb.  a^^iSi,  gUlultm,  God  forbids  the 
Israelites  from  swearing  by  strange  gods,  or  pro- 
nouncing their  names  in  oaths,  Exod.  xxiii.  13. 
Moses  says,  that  the  Israelites  worehipped  strange 
gods,  whom  they  knew  not,  and  whom  he  had  not 


S'ven  to  them,  (Dent.  xxix.  96.|  gods  who  were  not 
eir  own;  gods  to  whom  tney  did  not  belong: 
which  increases  the  ingratitude,  and  the  crime  of 
their  rebellion.  The  Hebrew  may  be  translated, 
**  strange  gods,  and  who  had  given  them  nothing." 
When  we  compare  this  passage  with  othere  of 
Scripture,  God  seems  to  have  abandoned  other  na» 
tions  to  strange  gods,  to  the  stars,  to  their  idols,  but 
to  have  reserved  his  own  people  to  himself;  not  that 
he  hereby  excuses  the  idolatry  of  otlier  people  ;  but 
it  is  without  comparison,  less  criminal  than  that  of 
the  Hebrews.  (Compare  Deut.  xxix.  26,  with  iv.  19; 
xvii.  3 ;  Acts  vii.  42 ;  Jer.  xix.  13 ;  2  Kinjra  xvii.  16 ; 
xxi.  3^  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3,  5 ;  Amos  v.  ^5—27.) 

GOG  and  MAGOG.  We  unite  these  two  names, 
because  Scripture  generally  joins  them.  Moses  (Gen. 
X.  2.)  speaks  of  Magog,  son  of  Japheth,  but  sa^'s 
nothinff  of  Gog,  who  was  prince  of  Magog,  accord- 
ing to  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  xxxix.  Magog,  no  doubt,  sig- 
nifies the  country,  or  people ;  and  Gog  signifies  the 
king ;  but  critics  are  much  divided  as  to  the  people 
and  country  intended  under  these  names.  The 
Scythians,  the  Goths,  the  Pereians,  and  several  other 
nations,  have  been  identified  by  interpretere  as  the 
Magog  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  we  incHne  to  think 
that  it  is  a  name  given  generally  to  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia ;  or  the  districts  north  of  the 
Caucasus. — Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  Gog  was  Cam- 
bVses,  king  of  Persia.  He  thinks  Grog  and  Magog,  in 
Ezekiel  and  the  Revelation,  (ch.  xx.  7 — 9.)  are  to  bo 
taken  alle^orically,  for  princes  who  are  enemies  to 
the  church.  By  Gog  in  Ezekiel,  many  understand 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews ; 
and  by  Goff  in  the  Revelation,  Antichrist. 

GOLAN,  see  Gaulon. 

GOLD,  a  well-known  valuable  metal,  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  greatest  quantity  of 
which  is  obtained  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  ia 
spoken  of  throughout  Scripture  ;  and  the  use  of  it 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  its  native  and  mixed 
state,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  at  present,  was 
veiy  common.  The  ark  or  the  covenant  was  over- 
laid with  pure  gold  ;  the  mercy-seat,  the  vessels  and 
utensils  belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  and  those  also 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  drinking 
vessels  of  Solomon,  were  of  gold. 

GOLGOTHA,  (in  Greek,  MQart^v,  cranium^  the  top 
of  the  akuU^  or  head,)  a  small  hill,  or  rising,  on  a  greater 
hill,  or  mount,  north-west  of  Jerusalem ;  so  called, 
either  from  its  form,  which  resembles  a  human  skull ; 
or  because  criminals  were  executed  there.  Here  our 
Saviour  was  crucified ;  and  near  to  it  he  was  buried, 
in  a  garden  belonging  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  a 
tomb  cut  in  the  rock.  The  emperor  Adrian,  when 
be  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  iElia,  profaned 
the  tomb,  filling  it  up,  and  placing  idols  over  it ;  but 
the  empress  Helena  had  it  cleansed,  and  built  over  it 
a  magnificent  church.     See  Calvary  and  Skpui^- 

CHRE. 

J.  GOLIATH,  a  famous  giant  of  Gath,  (1  Sam. 
xvii.4,&c.  A.  M.  2941.  ante  A.  D.  1063.)  who  defied 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  encountered  and  slain  by 
David.  He  was  descended  from  Arapha ;  that  is.  the 
old  Rephaim. 

II.  GOLIATH,  another  giant,  killed  by  Elha- 
nan,  son  of  Jair,  of  Bethlehem,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19.  In 
1  Chron.  xx.  5,  he  is  called  the  brother  of  Goliath 
the  Gittite ;  but  whether  he  were  really  his  brother, 
or  only  resembled  him  in  the  height  of  his  stature, 
and  therefore  his  brother  in  the  sense  of  being  hit 
equal,  we  know  not 
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I.  GOMER,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  (Gen.  x.  2.) 

Copied  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor,  particu- 
'ly  the  region  of  Phryeia ;  the  appellation  of  which 
Bochait  conceives,  with  great  probability,  to  be  a 
translation  into  Greek  of  3ie  Hebrew  wonl  Cfomfr, 
**a  coal:"  Pkrygia  is  literally  the  burnt  country. 
From  these  parts  the  descendants  of  Gomer  emigrat- 
ed, till  Germany,  France,  and  Britain,  were  peopled 
by  them.  They  still  continue  marktd^  if  not  distinct, 
in  the  ancient  Britons  in  Wales,  who  consider  them- 
selves to  have  emigrated  from  the  Crimea^  and  by 
that  route,  from  the  East ;  a  course  which  well  agrees 
with  the  hypothesis  here  proposed.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Mansford  remarks,  under  the  names  of  Cimmerii, 
Cimbri,  Cymrig,  Cumbri,  Umbri,  and  Cambri,  the 
tribes  of  Gomerians  extended  themselves  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Athmtic,  and  from  Italy  to  the  Baltic, 
having  to  their  original  names,  those  of  Celts,  Grauls, 
Galatee,  and  Gaels  superadded. 

II.  GOMER,  a  harlot,  whom  Hosea  the  prophet 
married,  Hos.  L  3. 

GrOMORRHA,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis;  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  (See  Sea 
Dead^  The  Hebrew  reads  A  mora,  or  Homora ;  but 
Che  LXX  frequently  express  the  letter  oin,  p,  by  £*. 

GOOD,  affreeable,  beautiful,  perfect  in  its  kmd. 
"  God  beheld  all  he  had  createil,  and  it  was  veir 
good,"  (Gen.  i.  31,J  every  creature  had  its  proper  good- 
ness, beauty,  perfection.  *^  This  man  never  prophe- 
sieth  good  to  me,"  (2  Chron.  xviii.  7.)  nothing  agree- 
able. A  good  eye  signifies — ^liberality ;  an  evil  eye — 
a  covetous,  an  envious  person. 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Bochart,  Fuller,  and  some 
other  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  gopher  wood 
of  which  the  ark  was  made  (Gen.  vi.  14.)  was  cypress. 
This  is  argued — First,  from  the  appellation:  for  if,  from 
the  Greek  xv/toQiano^,  be  taken  the  termination  moot, 
MvnaQ  and  -loj  ^op^r  will  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
Secondly,  because,  as  they  prove  from  the  ancients, 
DO  wood  is  more  durable  against  rot  and  worms. 
Thirdly,  because,  as  Bochart  particularly  shows,  the 
cypress  was  very  fit  for  ship-building,  and  actually 
used  for  that  purpose  where  it  grew  in  sufficient 
plenty.  And  lastly,  because  it  abounded  in  Assyria, 
where  Noah  probably  built  the  ark.  On  the  other 
hand,  Asenarius,  Munster,  Taylor,  and  some  other 
critics,  think  the  pint  bids  fairest  to  fumbh  the  wood 
described  by  the  Hebrew  word ;  its  relative  gopknt 
signifying  sulphur,  brimstone,  &c.  and  no  wood  pro- 
ducing pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  other  inflammables, 
in  sucn  quantities  as  the  pint,  Afler  all,  gopher  may 
probably  be  a  general  name  for  such  trees  as  abound 
with  resinous  inflammable  juices ;  as  the  cedar,  cy- 
press, fir-tree,  pine,  &c. 

GOPHNA,  GuPHNA,  or  Gophnith,  the  principal 
place  of  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judea.  Josephus 
generally  Joins  it  with  the  Acrabatene ;  and  Eusebius 
places  it  nfleen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  GOSHEN,  the  name  of  that  tract  of  country  in 
Egypt,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Israelites  from 
the  time  of  Jacob  to  that  of  Inoses.  It  was  most 
probably  the  tract  lying  eastward  of  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Nile,  towards  Arabia,  i.  e.  between  that 
arm  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Red  sea  and  the  borders 
of  Palestine  on  the  other.  Commentators,  however, 
have  been  greatlv  divided  in  respect  to  the  situation 
of  Goshen.  Cellarius,  Shaw,  and  others,  suppose  it 
to  be  the  region  around  Heliopolis,  not  far  from  the 
modem  Cairo ;  Bryant  places  it  in  the  Saitic  nome 
or  province;  (Obs.  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt)  while 
Jablonsky  strangely  endeavors  to  fix  it  near  Heraclea  i 


in  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  tfas  Nile! 
But  most  modem  interpreters  and  traveUerBcoiscide 
in  the  view  above  given,  that  it  was  the  part  of  Errpt 
eastward  of  the  Delta ;  so  Michaelis,  GeaeoiiiB,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Niebuhr,  and  also  the  deputation  of 
French  engineers  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  explore  thii 
country,  and  especially  the  route  of  the  ancient  cana], 
while  the  French  had  possession  of  E^pt  in  1799. 
In  accordance,  also,  witn  this  view,  profeasor  Stuart 
has  treated  of  the  subject  in  his  Courae  of  Hebrew 
Study,  Vol.  II.  Excursus  ii.  p.  158 ;  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  The  reasons  on  which  this  opin- 
ion is  founded  may  be  briefly  stated  as  foUows : 

1.  The  notices  contained  in  Scripture  itaelf.-{l-) 
From  Exod.  xiii.  17,  and  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  it  appear* 
that  die  land  of  Goshen  was  adjacent  to  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  or  at  least  nearer  to  it  than  the  other 
parts  of  Egypt.— (2J  In  Gen.  xlvii.  29,  Joaeph,  it  is 
said,  went  vp  from  Egypt  to  meet  his  father  on  hii 
arrival  in  Goshen, — a  mode  of  exprearion  which  is 
always  used  in  respect  to  those  who  go  from  Egypt 
towards  Palestine ;  while  those  who  go  from  Pales- 
tine to  Egypt  are  always  said  to  go  ooiwu— (3J  Ac- 
cording to  Gen.  xlv.  10,  Goshen  was  not  fiu- off  from 
(was  near  to)  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  at  that  time,  which  according  to  Joaephuawas 
Memphis,  but  according  to  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  was  Zoan 
or  Tanis,  on  the  second  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
within  the  Delta.-^4.)  The  Israelites  set  off  fioin 
Rameses,  (Ex.  xii.  37.)  the  metropolis  of  Goshen,  and 
probably  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  reach- 
ed the  Red  sea  in  three  days ;  or  more  prob^y  tn 
two,  if  Etham  lay  at  its  northern  exttemiiy,  in  the 
edge  of  the  desert    This  would  have  been  iropoasi- 
ble,  had  they  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  NiJe^ 
(5.)  The  probable  sites  of  the  cities  built  in  Goshen 
by  the  Israelites,  as  Rameses  and  Pithom,  are  found 
in  this  region. 

2.  With  the  above  notices  acree  also  those  exiinng 
in  the  ancient  translators  of  Uie  Scriptures,  and  m 
other  writers.— (1.)  The  Seventy,  who  made  their 
version  in  Egypt,  and  who  are  consequently  of  gre^t 
authority  in  every  thing  relative  to  that  country,  gi^« 
the  Hebrew  name  m  Gen.  xlv.  10,  by  noh  Meu.^;«f. 
Goshen  of  Arabia,  manifestly  sienifyinp  that  Goshen 
was  on  the  east  of  the  Nile.    Indeed  the  name  of 
Arabia  was  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  part  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  which  lies  between  the  Nile  «kI 
the  Red  sea ;  and  especially  the  so  called  ./9n»iaa 
nome  (riftog  '^Qa^iag)  was  m  the  tract  which  we 
assign  to  (joshen.  (Ptolem.  Geogr.  vi.  8 ;  Plin.  v.  9.) 
In  another  place,  (Gen.  xlvi.  28.)  for  the  Hehnsw 
reading  land  o/Goahm,  they  put  *a^*  'Hq^>»*  niUf  •'; 
Yrjy'Pafttaaijy  to  Herodpoli$  in  the  land  of  BamiVi'f 
from  which  we  may  gather  that  the  city  ^^^^^'^P?! 
lis  was  reckoned  to  Goshen,  and  that  the  whole 
country  was  sometimes  called  Rameses  after  its  cap- 
ital.—(2.)  Josephus  evidently  reckons  Heliopolis  to 
Goshen  ;  (Antiq.  ii.  7.  6.)  following  probably  die  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Ex.  1. 11,  where,  in  enurocranng 
the  cities  built  by  the  Israelites,  in  addition  to  Ra- 
meses and  Pithom,  they  mention  also  On,  »*»f*  ^ 
Heliopolia.    On  our  hypothesis,  this  city  might  hate 
been  m  quite  the  south-western  comer  of  Goabeo. 
(aj  The  authority  of  Saaoias,  the  Arabic  tranalator, 
is  here  very  great,  as  he  was  himself  an  ^fyV^ 
Fijumenais ;  he  always,  for  Goehen,  puts  SeSr,  Tnij 
was  the  name  of  a  fortress  and  of  the  region  arouna 
it,  in  the  Egyptian  province  Sbarkiyeh,in  ^hichateo 
was  the  nome  Tarabia,  (the  Arabian  nome  of  Ptole- 
my,) as  is  shewn  by  De  Sacy  and  also  by  Quatre- 
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mere.  (Mem.  sur  TEgypte  I.  p.  61.)  In  aGC<»i]ane6 
with  this  view  is  also  the  testimony  of  Makrizi,  the 
celebrated  Arabian  writer,  who  describes  the  land  of 
Goshen  as  being  the  country  around  Bilbeis,  and 
extending  to  the  land  of  the  Amaiekites. 

With  the  above  hypothesis  agrees  well  also  the 
general  character  of  this  district  It  is  in  genera]  not 
capable  of  tillage,  because  it  lies  for  the  most  part 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile;  but 
it  is  so  much  the  more  adapted  to  tlie  uses  of  noma- 
dic shepherds,  such  as  were  Jacob  and  his  sons,  and 
was  consequently  for  them  the  best  of  the  land.  (Gen. 
xlvii.  6,  11.)  So  true  was  this,  that  even  in  later 
times,  after  the  conquest  of  E^pt  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  region  around  Bilbeis  (the  land  of  Goshen] 
was  assigned  to  the  Arabian  nomadic  tribes,  who  haa 
taken  port  in  the  conquest,  as  tlicir  appropriate  por- 
tion.   (Quatrem^re,  Mem.  I.  p.  60.) 

This  tract  of  country  in  general,  or  isthmus,  is 
described  by  M.  Roziere,  a  member  of  the  French 
deputation  above-mentioned,  as  a  vast  plain,  but  little 
elevated  above  the  sea ;  now  and  then  having  a  roll- 
ing surface ;  interspersed  also  with  hills,  in  general 
small,  steep  on  one  side,  and  gradual  on  the  other. 
It  is  every  where  intersected  by  valleys,  (wadys)  wide, 
but  not  deep,  apparently  made  by  the  Nile  and  the 
rains.  In  these,  particularly  during  the  rainy  season, 
there  is  abundance  of  grass,  bushes,  and  other  vege- 
tation, on  which  the  camels  that  cross  the  deserts  in 
caravans,  are  fed.  In  general,  the  whole  plain  is 
covered  with  more  or  less  of  vegetation,  excepting 
those  parts  where  drifl-sands  compose  the  principiu 
part  of  the  soil,  or  where  there  are  salt  lagoons,  near 
ivhich  the  whole  soil  is  covered  or  mixed  with  saline 
excrescences. 

In  February,  1827,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  American 
missionary,  passed  with  a  caravan  direct  from  Bil- 
Ijcis  to  El  Arish,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  across 
tlie  desert,  and  of  course  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  district  of  Goshen.  From  Bilbeis  they  travel- 
led tlie  first  day  over  an  immense  plain  of  coarse 
sand,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  "  Af- 
tenvanls,''  he  observes,  **  the  desert  became  uneven 
and  hilly,  and  presented  a  great  variety  of  surface 
and  prospect  as  we  advanced,  the  fine  movable  sand 
increased,  forming  little  hillocks  around  the  shrubs, 
and  covering  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  v^ith 
iiinnenHe  dritis,  formed  and  8}iai)ed  in  the  same 
manner  as  banks  of  snow.  Several  species  of  ever- 
pvvvn  sliruhs,  resembling  our  whortlelierry  bush,  fuid 
sustenance  in  the  sand  of  the  desert,  and  are  scattered 
in  some  places  more,  and  in  others  less  thickly,  over 
the  whole  of  it.  Of  grass  I  saw  none,  except  a  little 
in  a  very  few  places,  growing  in  Ijogs,  as  if  in 
Bvvamps.  It  is  on  the  shrubs  just  mentioned,  that 
the  Bedouins  pasture  their  flocks.  Of  these  we  saw 
none  until  the  fifUi  day ;  aflcr  that,  many,  which  were 
always  composed  of  goats  and  sheep  together,  and 
attended  by  females."  (Stuart's  Course  of  lleb.  Study, 
11.  p.  105.) 

A  very  striking  feature  of  this  region  of  country, 
J.  e.  Goshen,  is  the  great  valley  of  Saba  Byar^  i.  e. 
seven  wells  through  which  passed  the  ancient  canal 
that  united  the  Nile  with  the  Red  sea.  This  canal 
was  found  by  the  French  engineers  to  be  still  in  a 
state  of  preservation  in  many  parts  of  it  The  first 
section  of  it  begins  near  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  just 
north  of  Suez,Tsee  under  Exodus,  p.  410.|  and  runs 
up  through  a  low  wady  to  the  Bitter  lakes,  about 
tliirteen  and  a  half  miles.  The  second  section  con- 
sists of  the  basin  of  these  lakes,  which  run  in  a  north- 
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westerly  direction  about  twenty-seven  miles,  sad  the 
bottom  of  which  is  from  twenty  to  fi  fly-four  feet  lower 
than  the  high-water  mark  of  tiie  Red  sea.  The  third 
section  of  the  canal  runs  from  Serapeum,  at  the  head 
of  these  lakes,  westward,  through  the  above-mentioaed 
Wady  Saba  Byar,  about  thirty-nine  miles,  to  Abasseh^ 
at  the  western  end  of  the  wady,  where  it  joins  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  fourth  and  last  section  runs 
from  Abasseh  to  Bubastis,  (Pi  Beseth,  Ezek.  zzx.  17.) 
which  was  on  the  Pelusiac,  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  about  twelve  miles  from  Abasseh.  The  whole 
valley  of  Saba  Byar,  from  Abasseh  to  Serapeum,  is 
subject  to  be  overflowed  by  tlie  Nile,  when  fully 
swelled.  In  1800,  while  the  French  were  there,  the 
Nile  not  only  flowed  into  the  valley,  but  broke 
through  a  great  dyke  near  the  middle  of  it,  and  pen- 
etrated almost  to  the  Bitter  lakes.  The  water  on  this 
occasion,  in  some  parts  of  the  valley,  was  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  feet  deep.  The  soil  is  consequently  cov- 
ered by  the  rich  deposit  of  the  Nile,  and  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  near  the 
Nile,  though  not  so  deep^  Sweet  water  is  every 
where  found  in  it  on  digging  a  few  feet.  The  canal 
ran  along  the  northern  side  of  this  valley,  upon  the 
hill  or  ascent  which  bounds  it  on  that  side. 

A  similar,  but  more  extensive,  valley  still  farther 
west  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  on  his  route  from 
Bilbeis  to  El  Arish.  Soon  afler  leaving  Bilbeis,  they 
struck  off  to  the  right  into  the  desert.  AAerwards, 
he  says,  '*  We  passed  one  tract  of  land,  the  features 
of  which  were  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  excite  con- 
siderable curiosity.  It  was  a  sort  of  valley,  a  little 
lower  than  the  surrounding  country,  into  which  we 
descended,  al)out  ten  and  a  half  hours  [some  tliirty- 
fivo  miles]  from  Bilbeis.  It  extends  north-west  and 
south-east,  descending  towards  the  Nile,  and  narrow- 
ing in  this  direction.  We  were  told  that  the  Nile 
occasionallv  flows  up  this  valley  to  the  spot  where 
we  crossed  it  Towards  the  south-east,  it  gradually 
ascends,  and  widens  into  an  immense  plain,  the  lim- 
its of  wliich,  in  that  direction,  we  could  not  discern. 
From  this  plain,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Suez 
mountain,  which  now  for  the  first  time  showed  itself^ 
bore  soutli  by  east.  The  soil  of  this  tract  was  a  dark 
mould.  I  do  not  doubt  that  water  might  be  found 
in  any  part  of  it,  by  digging  a  few  feet.  Indeed,  afler 
travelling  upon  it  four  and  a  half  hours,  [about  four- 
teen or  nfleen  miles]  we  came  to  a  well  only  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  deep,  out  sufficiently  copious  to  water 
the  [two  hundred]  camels  and  fill  the  water-skins  of 
the  whole  caravan,  and  containing  the  only  sweet 
water  that  we  found  in  the  desert,  all  the  other  wells 
being  brackish.  It  is  called  Mu  Suair,  Hayins 
seen  how  extensively  artificial  irrigation  is  practisea 
in  Egypt,  I  was  easily  persuaded  that  this  whole  tract 
might  once  have  been  under  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation."   (Stuart  1.  c.  p.  16C.) 

Valleys  or  wadys  like  tliese  would  furnish  to  the 
Israelites  an  abundance  of  fertile  soil  to  live  upon, 
with  the  opportunity  of  pasturing  their  flocks  in  the 
surrounding  deserts.  That  this  was,  therefore,  the 
best  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  the  Hebrews,  is  manifest ; 
that  n  was  so  also  for  the  Bedouin  tribes  who  helped 
the  Mohammedans  to  conquer  Egypt,  has  been  men- 
tioned above ;  and  that  at  a  still  later  period  it  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  Egypt, 
is  apparent  from  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  De 
Sacy's  translation  of  Abdollatiph's  Description  of 
Egypt.  Appended  to  this  work  is  a  valuation  of  the 
Egyptian  provinces  made  in  A.  D.  1376,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation.    The  province  Sharkiyeh  (Go- 
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ahmi)  if  there  aaid  to  contain  380  towns  and  yillajgea, 
and  18  valued  at  1,411,875  dinarf  ;  a  raluation  high- 
er than  that  of  any  of  the  other  provinces  (except 
one)  either  of  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt.  (De  Sacy, 
Eelat.  d'Egypte,  par  Abdallatiph,  p.  598,  seq.) 

Ab  cities  of  Goshen,  are  mentioned  Pithom  and 
Ramksxs;  the  former,  probably  the  Patoumaa  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  canal,  at  the  western  embouchure  of 
the  Wady  Saba  Byar ;  and  the  latter  situated  proba- 
bly about  the  middle  of  that  valley,  at  Abouke^shid, 
a  place  where  ruins  are  still  found.  This  is  the 
opmion  of  M .  Rozi^re,  and  also  of  lord  Valentia ;  and 
it  is  also  adopted  by  professor  Stuart  Other  places 
are  also  mentioned,  as  Succoth,  Ethara,  Pi-hahiroth, 
Baal-zephon,  and  Migdol ;  for  which  see  these  arti- 
cles respectively,  and  also  the  article  Exodus,  p. 
400,  seq.    *R. 

II.  GOSHEN,  a  city  and  the  territory  around  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  Josh.  x.  41 ;  xi.  16 ;  xv. 
51.    R. 

GOSPEL,  E^aYY'^tov,  good  news.  The  subject  of 
the  apostolic  message  is  called  the  Gospel ;  that  is, 
a  good  message,  or  fflad  tidings,  as  the  same  word  is 
sometimes  rendered,  Luke  ii.  10  ;  Acts  xiii.  32.  It 
is  also  called  <*  the  Gospel  of  peace,**  (Rom.  x.  5.) 
because  it  proclaims  peace  with  God  to  guilty  rebels 
through  Jesus  Christ  "The  word  of  reconciliation,** 
(3  Cor.  V.  19.)  because  it  shows  how  God  is  recon- 
ciled to  sinners,  and  contains  the  great  motive  or  ar- 
Eit  for  reconciling  their  minds  to  him.  **  The 
1  of  salvation,"  (Eph.  i.  13.|  because  it  holds 
alvation  to  the  lost  or  miseraole.  *^  The  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,*'  fActs  xx.  24.)  as  being  a  dec- 
laration of  God's  free  ravor  and  unmerited  love  and 
good-will  to  the  utterly  worthless  and  undeserving. 
^  The  GoiE^l  of  the  kingdom,"  (Matt  xxiv.  14.J  be- 
cause it  proclaims  the  power  and  dominion  or  the 
Mesnah.  and  the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  king- 
dom, which  is  not  of  this  world.— 3t  is  termed  the 
truth,  (John  xviii.  37 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  1  John  ii.  21.) 
not  only  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  truths, 
and  the  testimony  of  God,  who  cannot  lie,  (1  John 
V.  9.)but  also  because  it  is  the  accomplishment  of 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  the  substance,  spirit, 
and  truth  of  all  the  shadows  and  types  of  the  former 
economy.  A  general  idea  of  the  Gospel  may  also 
be  formed  fix>m  the  short  summaries  given  of  it  in 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament  Jesus  sums 
up  the  Goi^l  to  Nicodemus  thus :  ^  As  Moses  lifled 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
^n  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 
For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  John  iii. 
14, 15,  16.  Paul  gives  several  brief  compendiums 
of  the  Gospel,  from  which  we  shall  select  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the 
Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you — by  the  which  ye 
are  also  saved — ^how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  1  Cor.  xv.  1 — 5.  "God  hath  riven  to  us 
the  ministiy  of  reconciliation,  to  wit,  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  tiie  world  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them.  For  he  hath 
made  him  {ifia^lav)  a  sin-offering  for  us  who  knew 
no  sin,  that  wo  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him,"  2  Cor.  v.  19^-21.  "This  is  a  faithftil 
saving,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Cnrist  came  into  the  world  to  save  nnners,  of  whom 


I  am  chief^"  1  Tim.  i.  15.  John  gives  the  subetuioe 
of  the  Gospel  testimony  in  these  words:  "This  is  the 
record  (uo^u^ia,  wimess  or  testimony]  that  God  hath 

S'ven  unto  us,  eternal  life ;  and  this  file  is  in  his  Son. 
e  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,"  1  John  v.  11, 12. 
Madean. 

The  writings  which  contain  the  recital  of  our 
Saviour's  life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  nod 
doctrine,  are  called  Gospels,  because  they  include 
the  best  news  that  could  be  published  to  mankiod. 
We  have  but  four  canonical  Gfmels— those  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  These  have  not  only 
been  generally  received,  but  they  were  received 
very  early,  as  the  standards  of  evangelical  history ; 
as  the  depositories  of  the  doctrines  and  actions  of 
Jesus.  They  are  appealed  to  under  that  character 
both  by  friends  and  enemies ;  and  no  writer  im- 
pugning or  defending  Christianity,  acknowledges  a 
fifth  Gospel  as  of  equal  or  concurrent  authority,  al- 
though there  were  many  others  which  purported  to 
be  authentic  memoirs  of  the  life  and  actions  of  CbrisL 
A  fun  account  of  these  spurious  productions  may  bo 
found  in  Fabricius's  Codex  Apocryphus  Nori  Testa- 
menti.  Jones's  well-known  work  in  the  Apocryphal 
canon  also  gives  an  account  of  the  principidof  tliem. 

The  evangelist  Luke,  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel, 
observes,  that "  many"  had  taken  in  hand  to  draw 
up  histories  of  Christian  events.  He  does  not  blame 
these  writers ;  but  rather  associates  himself  with 
them  by  the  phrase,  ^  It  hath  seemed  good  to  me 
also."  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  that 
transactions  which  raised  so  much  interest,  amoDg 
the  Jewish  people  especially,  should  excite  the  wishes 
of  those  at  a  distance  from  the  places  where  they 
occurred,  to  receive  that  information  which  writing 
only  could  correctly  furnish.  Paul,  pleading  before 
Agrippa,  ascribes  to  that  prince  a  knowledge  dfChns- 
tian  events ;  and  asserts,  that  **  these  things  were  not 
done  in  a  comer."  What  was  so  public  and  notori- 
ous was,  doubtiess,  in  general  circulation,  as  well 
by  writing  as  by  report ;  but,  after  the  publication 
of  the  four  Gospels  now  extant,  the  former  docu- 
ments sunk  into  oblivion,  and  were  no  longer  distin- 
guished. 

[The  remarks  which  follow  here  are  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Taylor.  They  exhibit  a  view  of  the  subject  which 
has  been  taken  by  some ;  but  which  more  thorough 
investigation  has  shown  to  be  untenable.  For  the 
present  state  of  the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
striking  resemblances,  as  well  as  striking  difier- 
ences,  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  see  the  additions 
below.    R. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting 
the  time  and  the  order  of  the  four  Goi^Is ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  plan  on  which  each  of  them  is  written, 
nas  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  or  as- 
certained. 

Matthew. — ^The  following  remarks  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  mav  have  their  effect  in  sohing 
some  difficulties  of  chronology,  &c. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  the 
first  of  the  four — not  in  rne  continued  or  orderly 
narrative,  but  divided  into  books,  accordinff  to  the 
different  subjects,  or  classes  of  transactions.  If  this^ 
admissible,  it  removes  entirely  the  chronological  dim- 
culties  which  embarrass  commentators,  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  Matthew  with  Luke ;  because  it 
supposes  Matthew  to  associate  similar  facts  in 
one  book,  while  Luke  proposes  '*an  ordtrifl  his^ 
toiy,"  according  to  the  course  of  events.  The  dif- 
ferent plans  of  these  writers  led  them  to  adopt  diflar- 
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ent  arrangements.  This  also  fiimishes  a  reason  whv 
Luke  might  compose  an  orderly  history,  which 
Matthew's,  however  correct,  was  not,  he  having  no 
such  design ;  while  it  relieves  Mark  from  the  charge 
of  having  abstracted  Matthew.  It  has  been  main- 
tained by  many  eminent  critics,  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  first  in  Syriac,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek ;  whether  by  himself  is  not 
certain,  though  it  is  highly  probable.  Some  of  the 
fibers  date  me  writing  of  this  Gospel  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus ;  while  others  date  it  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  years  after.    (See  the  additions  below.) 

Mark's  Gospel  tdaj  be  considered,  upon  the  tra- 
ditionary testimony  of  antiquity,  as  a  collection  of 
fiicts,  gathered  by  him  from  authorities  adduced  by 
Peter ;  as  well  from  his  private  discourse,  as  from  his 
public  preachings.  Now,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
these  fiicts,  which  mi^t  be  heard,  or  obtained,  at 
various  times,  and  on  various  occanons,  should  be 
arranged  by  the  evangelist  precisely  in  chronologi- 
cal order.  It  would  answer  his  purpose,  if  they 
were  accurately  related,  though  but  loosely  connect- 
ed, or,  ^rhaps,  not  intentioiudly  connected  at  all ; 
that  is,  in  reference  to  their  order  as  a  series  of 
events.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  Mark  might  not 
also  avail  himself  of  such  vnritten  information  as  was 
extant  at  the  time ;  such,  fi>r  instance,  as  Matthew's 
GospeL  This  would  account  for  the  verbal  resem- 
blance observed  between  some  parts  of  Matthew 
and  some  parts  of  Merit ;  while,  elsewhere,  Mark 
might  adhere  to  such  fiicts  as  he  had  collected,  and 
to  such  expressions  ss  he  had  adopted.  To  ex- 
change these  fbr  others,  when  the  nistories  were 
the  same,  would  have  answered  no  valuable 
purpose. 

Luxx. — ^It  remains  that  we  consider  the  Gospel  by 
this  evangelist  as  the  most  regular  in  arrangement, 
according  to  the  Grder  of  facts ;  and  we  ought  to 
reflect  with  the  deepest  gratitude  on  the  pains  taken 
by  htm  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  series  of 
Crospel  events,  as  that  which  his  history  presents. 
In  met,  in  bis  Gospel,  no  less  than  in  his  "  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  Luke  displays  manifest  proofs  of  a 
libcraland  cultivated  mind,  and  of  ardent  research 
after  truth.  This  is  of  great  importance ;  fbr  on  the 
accuracy  and  research  of  Luke  depend  much  of  our 
qatisfiiction,  if  not  of  our  fidth.    See  Luxx. 

A  certain  class  of  persons  have  manifested  great 
anxiety  to  {|et  rid  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke, 
in  conjunction  with  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew ;  but  it  has  never,  perbi^M,  been  suggested  that 
a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  rests  exclusive- 
ly upon  these  impugned  portions  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory. The  people  of  the  Jews  expected,  and  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  that  Messiah  should  be,  (l.)of 
the  tribe  ofJudah;  (2.)  of  the  posterity  of  David  ; 
(d.)  in  the  direct  line  of  that  prince ;  so  that,  had  he 
enjoyed  his  own,  as  a  descendant  fix>m  David,  his 
ri^t  to  the  throne  itself  was  imquestionable ;  (4.) 
bom  in  David's  town,  Bethlehem  of  Judah.  (Com- 
pare John  viL  42;  Matthew  xxii.  42,  45;  Mark  xii. 
§5,37.) 

Now,  it  happens,  that  no  other  parts  of  the  Gospels 
will  prove  thn  fiict ;  so  that  if  we  nad  not  these  chap- 
ters, whatever  we  might  think  of  the  person  termed  in 
reproach  ^  Jesus  bom  at  Nazareth,"  "  Jesus  the  Naza- 
rene,"  we  could  not  wove  that  we  received  as  the  Mes- 
Mh,  Jesus  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  we  could  not  prove 
that  this  person  traced  his  descent  fi^m  Davio,  still 
less  in  the  immediate  line,  and  direct  descent,  fivm 
him ;  we  coukl  not  even  prove  that  he  was  of  the 


tribe  of  Judah;  all  which  pardcularB  are  absolute- 
ly indispensable  in  determininff  the  person  of 
Messiah.  And  thm  what  will  follow  ?— That  the 
Jews,  in  rejecting  Jesus  bora  at  Nazareth,  as  Mes- 
nahy  were  perfectly  laudable ;  for  he  was  defective 
in  a  main  branch  of  that  evidence  which  was  neces- 
sary, indispensably  necessary,  to  vindicate  his  claim 
to  this  title.  Supposing  him  to  be  bom  at  Nazareth 
he  was  not  of  Judah,  but  of  Galilee ;  he  was  not  of 
Bethlehem,  by  the  terms  of  the  affirmation ;  he  was 
not  descended  from  David,  or  at  least  there  could  be 
no  proof  of  it;  for  how  should  the  town  records  of 
Bemlehem  ccmcem  themselves  about  a  Inrth  at 
Nazareth  ? — ^therefore  he  could  not  be  the  Messiah. 
It  appears  that  those  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  early  history  of  Jesus,  unifermly  considered  him 
a  Galilean,  Matt  xxi.  11 ;  Luke  xxiiL  6,  sea.  John 
viL  41.  They  also  unanimously  described  him  as 
bom  at  Nazareth  ;  and  this  was  a  circumstance  of 
such  direct  opposition  to  a  justly  founded  character- 
istic mark  of  Messiah,  that  we  cannot  but  approve  of 
Saul's  opposing,  with  all  his  might,  the  prevalence  of 
of  Jesus  bom,  as  he  supposed  at  Nazareth.  Indeed,  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion  between  those  who  lar 
vored  and  those  who  opposed  Jesus,  was — ^the  place  of 
his  birth ;  and,  unless  we  can  prove  necatively,  that  he 
was  not  bom  at  Nazareth,  or  in  Galilee,  as  the  Jews 
aflum ;  and  pontively,  that  he  was  bom  in  Judah, 
and  in  Bethlehem,  of  which  our  only  proof  lies  in 
these  to-be-exploded  chapters — ^we  have  no  (com- 
plete) rational  evidence  to  produce,  nor  any  (deci- 
sive^ ressons  to  justify  us,  m  supporting  our  faith. 
Sucn  is  the  importance  of  the  introductory  chapters 
to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Tx>  disman- 
tle the  Gospels  of  any  integral  part  is  to  injure  the 
religion  of  which  they  are  the  oans.  in  proportioa 
to  me  importance  of  that  part ;  and,  if  we  oe  not 
mistaken,  a  more  vitd  part  than  what  our  attention 
has  now  been  directed  to,  can  hardly  be  selected. 
The  genealogy  in  Matthew  was  necessary  to  evince 
the  descent  of  Jesus  in  the  royal  line  of  David,  and 
his  right  to  the  kingdom ;  a  right,  that  he  constantly 
refused  to  recoenize  during  hiiB  lifi^ — and,  bcang 
asserted  only  after  his  decease,  could  give  no  just 
umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers.  That  was  a  puolic 
document.  The  genwogy  in  Luke  was  a  private 
document;  and  his  preservation  of  it  comcides 
with  that  accuracy  which  is  characteristic  of  him. 

JoHif. — ^This  Gospel  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
supplementary  to  the  others.  It  abounds  more  in 
instructive  discouises  than  in  narrative ;  which  is 
easily  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  John  to  have  bad 
a  knowledge  of  Matthew  anaXiuke's  vrntinoB.  He 
would,  naturally,  not  desire  to  load  the  pulmc  with 
books,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  at  the  close 
of  his  own  work. 

There  are  many  indications,  in  the  Gospel  by  John, 
that  the  writer  had  speciaOy  in  view  the  reftitation 
of  certain  religious  errors  which  were  prevalent  in 
his  time,  (see  Sabkans,)  affecting  both  the  divinity 
and  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

[The  preceding  remarits  fumish  only  a  very  mea- 
gre and  one-sided  view  of  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject  But  the  very  extent  of  the  sulnect 
Itself  precludes  the  possibility  of  doinjf  it  justice  m  a 
work  of  this  kmd ;  and  these  additions,  therefers, 
must  be  limited  to  a  bare  outline  of  Uie  preeent 
state  of  the  question. 

The  four  Goqiels  contahit  in  genersl,  the  record  of 
the  birth,  actions,  teaching,  death,  resurrectioii,  and 
ascenuonofour  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Mat- 
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tbew  and  Luke  commence  with  his  birth,  as  intro- 
ductory to  his  ministry  ;  Mark  and  John  omit  this 
introductory  matter.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
all  narrate  tne  events  of  his  ministry  in  a  manner  gen- 
erally mmilar;  while  John  contains  mostly  matter 
not  contained  in  the  other  three,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  called  supplementary  to  them.  All  four  exhibit  an 
account  of  our  Lord's  death  and  the  subsequent 
events.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  general  re- 
semblance would  naturally  be  expected,  especially 
in  the  three  first  Gospels,  as  is,  indeed,  the  fact ;  but 
then  this  resemblance,  which  is  often  manifested  in 
a  literal  identity,  is  also  attended  with  very  remark- 
able differences,  both  in  regard  to  chronological 
order,  and  in  respect  to  the  facts  themselves.  It 
has,  therefore,  ever  been  a  favorite  smdy  of  comment- 
ators and  interpreters  of  Scripture,  to  endeavor  to 
arran^  the  accounts  given  us  m  these  different  Gos- 
pels, m  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  harmony 
with  each  other ;  to  place  them  together  in  such  a 
way,  as  out  of  the  several  disconnected  accounts  to 
form  one  connected  and  hannonious  whole  in  the 
proper  chronological  order.  Such  an  arrangement 
IS  called  a  Synopsis  or  Harmony  of  the  (Sospels. 
The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  is  attributed  to  Tatian 
or  Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century ; 
his  work  is  called  IHatesseron,  i.  e,  the/ow.  Others 
were  afterwards  composed  by  Ammonius  of  Alex- 
andria, about  A.  D.  230 ;  by  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea, 
about  A.  D.  315 ;  and  in  modern  times  by  Osiander, 
Jansenius,  Whiston,  Lamy,  Le  Clerc,  Doddridge, 
Macknight,  Priestley,  Newcome,  White,  Griesbach, 
De  Wette,  Llicke,  H.  Planck,  and  others.  One 
of  the  most  judicious  of  these  Harmonies,  is  that  of 
Newcome  for  the  Greek,  which  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  English.  In  all  these  attempts  there  are 
two  grand  dimculties  to  be  overcome ;  in  which  the 
writert  of  harmonies  have  hitherto  dififered  very 
widely.  The  first  is,  the  duration  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  which  Priestley  and  others,  after  Origen  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  limit  to  one  year  and,  perhaps, 
a  few  months ;  while  Newcome  and  others  suppose 
it  to  have  continued  three  years  and  a  half,  and  to 
have  included  four  passovers.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
makes  it  include  five  passovers.  The  second  diffi- 
culty is  to  ascertain  the  true  chronological  order ;  and 
on  this  point  the  opinions  have  been  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  writers;  some  assuming  that  MattheAV 
has  strictly  fallowed  the  order  of  time  in  his  narra- 
tion, and,  therefore,  accommodating  the  narrations 
of  the  other  evangelists  to  his;  others  (as  Mr. 
Taylor  above)  adopting  Luke  as  the  standard  of 
chronological  order ;  others  again  preferring  Mark  ; 
and  others,  still,  supposing  that  neither  evangelist  has 
adhered  strictly  to  the  order  of  time  in  his  narrative. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Newcome  :  "In  fact,  chrono- 
logical order  is  not  precisely  observed  by  any  of  the 
evangelists;  St.  John  and  St.  Mark  observe  it  most ; 
and  St.  Matthew  neglects  it  most."  (Pref.  to  Harmo- 
ny.) Indeed,  it  is  every  where  obvious,  as  the  same 
writer  remarks,  "  that  the  evangelists  are  more  in- 
tent on  representing  the  substance  of  what  is  spoken, 
than  the  words  of  the  speaker ;  that  they  neglect  ac- 
curate order  in  the  detail  of  particular  incidents, 
though  they  pursue  a  good  general  method ;  tliatde- 
tachiui  and  aistant  events  are  sometimes  joined  to- 
gether on  account  of  a  sameness  in  the  scene,  the 
persons,  the  cause,  or  the  consequences ;  and  that  in 
such  concise  histories  as  the  Gospels,  transitions  are 
often  made  from  one  fact  to  another,  without  any  in- 
timation that  important  matters  intervened."  (Ibid.) 


The  arrangement  of  the  Gospels  m  a  bermtnj 
shows  at  once  to  the  eye,  that,  both  in  the  fiicts  andio 
the  language,  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  three  first  Gospels ;  and  that  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  in  a  great  measure  supplementary  totbe  othen. 
Indeed,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  soinetimeB  cor- 
respond word  for  word ;  at  other  times,  the  sense  aad 
general  language  are  the  same,  with  variati(Hi8  io  the 
single  expressions.  One  needs  only  to  open  a  Greek 
Harmony,  to  be  convinced  of  this  fiicL  Still  more 
striking  is  the  relation  in  wliich  Mark  stands  to  boUi 
Matthew  and  Luke ;  he  has  only  twentf/our  verm 
peculiar  to  himself;  all  the  rest  is  found  in  the  other 
two.  He  seldom  stands  independently  between  the 
two ;  but  follovra  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  or  is  the  medium  of  harmonizing  all  the  three. 
According  to  bishop  Marsh,  in  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  three,  Luke  never  accords  perfectly  with 
Matthew,  except  where  Mark  also  accords  with  him; 
diough,  in  sucn  cases,  Luke  is  sometimes  nearer  to 
Matthew  than  Mark  is.  It  is  singular  that  Mark 
sometimes  has  a  mixed  text,  compounded  fromihcwj 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.  (See  Matt  viii.  3 ;  Mark  L  42 ; 
Luke  v.  13.— Matt.  viii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  44 ;  Luke  v.  14.- 
Matt.  ix.  9 ;  Mark  ii.  3 ;  Luke  v.  27 ;  and  elsewhere.) 

To  account  for  these  remarkable  appearances,  bae 
been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  learned  men,  wid 
also  of  great  research,  especially  during  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  re- 
semblances can  be  accounted  for  only  on  two  hy- 
potheses, or  by  a  union  of  the  two,  viz.  (1.)  that  one 
evangelist  saw  and  copied  from  the  others ;  or  (2.) 
that  they  all  three  drew  from  a  common  source ;  or 
(S,)  that  they  not  only  had  this  common  source,  but 
also  copied  from  each  other.  These  hypotheses 
seem,  in  themselves,  very  simple  ;  but  to  cany  diera 
out  and  apply  them  in  detail  is  attended  with  di&cui- 
ties  which  no  writer  has  yet  been  able  wholly  to  soke. 

On  the  first  hypothesis,  some  have  adopted  the  or- 
der of  the  canon,  without  further  inquuy,  and  haw 
at  once  assumed  that  Mark  made  use  of  Matthew^ 
Gospel,  which  he  abrioged  and  corrected;  while  LuM 
corrected  and  supphed  what  he  thought  neceasaiyin 
both  the  others.  So  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  and 
Hug.  Storr  held  Mark's  Gospel  to  be  the oldes^and 
the  source  of  the  others;  while  others asciyeine 
same  character  to  Luke.  Griesbach  showed  frop 
observation,  without  regard  to  any  theory,  that  Marl 
extracted  from  both  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  be  «»> 
assumed  that  Luke,  in  writing  his  Gospel,  had  some 
reference  to  Matthew.  To  this  hypothesis,  however, 
there  lie  many  diflRculties  in  the  way.  Each  eran- 
gelist  has  every  where  something  peculiar  to  him- 
self; here  and  there  he  is  more  definite,  exact,  mi- 
nute ;  it  is,  therefore,  difiicult  to  see  why  a  followmg 
evangelist,  who  used  and  copied  from  him,  ®J[®~~ 
malce  no  use  of  these  circumstances;  and  whyw 
should  rather  adopt  unnecessary  changes  ^^^^' 
pression ;  and  even  sometimes  expressions  Was  de&Mtt 
and  appropriate.  Especially,  if  Mark  compiled  W 
Gospel  fi^m  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  can  we«w 
free  him  from  the  charge  of  want  of  plan  and  of  mere 
arbitrary  procedure? 

Upon  the  other  hypothesis,  that  of  one  co""^ 
source,  some  have  assumed  that  tliis  was  the  so  call- 
ed Gospel  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  this  assumpnon  wtf 
made  on  conjecture,  and  without  knowine  wbatims 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was.  Others  held  die  sup- 
posed Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  be  the  onmiaw 
source  of  all  the  others.  Eicbhom  first  endeavoiw» 
by  a  more  definite  conjeQtural  theory,  to  remore  tw 
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dilficultie.*.  He  atsuined  a  certain  original  Gospel, 
which  esfisted  and  was  used  by  the  evangelista  in 
ditferent  editions  or  recensions ;  that  which  they  all 
have  in  common  is  from  the  groundwork  of  body 
of  this  original  Gospel ;  that  which  only  two  of  aiem 
have  in  common,  is  from  a  recension  with  so(>  e  ad- 
ditions, which  was  used  by  both  ;  that  which  o  iy  one 
has,  is  from  anotlier  recension  used  by  him  alone,  or 
from  some  other  source.  This  ori^nal  Gospel  he  sup- 
posed to  be  written  in  Aramoean  ;  and  thus  was  able, 
very  naturally,  to  explain,  how  the  three  Gospels,  as 
being  independent  translations,  might  coincide  in 
similar  terms  and  expressions.  But  still  he  could  not 
thus  account  for  the  remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
use  of  the  same  Greek  words  and  expressions,  some 
of  which  are  unusual  and  sin^lar.  Bishop  Marsh, 
therefore,  (in  the  additions  to  nis  translation  of  Mi- 
chaelis's  Introduction,)  improved  Eichhom's  theory, 
by  supposing  that  there  existed  a  Greek  translation 
of  this  Arameean  original  Gospel,  which  Mark  and 
Luke  used  in  the  composition  of  their  Greek  Gospels ; 
he  supposed,  too,  that  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew 
probably  made  use  of  the  Greek  texts  of  Mark  and 
Luke.  These  suggestions  were  afterwards  adopted 
in  substance  by  r!ichhom.  This  theory  for  a  time 
made  great  noise  in  the  theological  world ;  but  when 
it  came  to  be  seen,  that  a  theory  so  complex  and  arti- 
ficial, and  requiring  the  aid  of  so  many  subordinate 
theories,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  simple  char- 
acter of  the  apostolic  writings ;  and  that  no  hint  oc- 
curs of  the  existence  of  any  such  primitive  Gospel, 
which  could  be  of  such  paramount  authority ;  on 
these  and  other  ^rouuds,  the  good  sense  of  tlie  public 
recoiled  from  this  hypothesis ;  and  the  only  wonder 
now  is,  how  it  could  ever  have  been  received  with 
so  much  favor. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of 
finding  any  definite  Uicory,  which  will  entirely  ac- 
count for  the  close  resemblances  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  and  at  the  same  time  solve  the  opposite  diffi- 
culties. We  can  only,  in  general,  make  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  evangeHsts  wrote  down  tlie  traditionary 
accounts  (so  to  speak^  which  they  had  retained  of  the 
actions  and  words  of^ Jesus.  In  their  teaching  and 
preaching,  the  apostles  must  necessarily  oflen  have 
had  occasion  to  relate  the  actions  and  repeat  the  dis- 
courses of  their  Lord  and  Master ;  these  relations  and 
repetitions  would  naturally  assume,  at  length,  a  defi- 
nite shape,  and  were,  no  doubt,  written  down  and 
copied  among  the  Christian  converts.  But  such 
writings,  thus  coming  into  circulation,  could  not  liave 
tiic  sanction  of  apostolical  authority ;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  very  natural  that  the  apostles  themselves, 
or  those  who  were  intimately  connected  with  them, 
should  at  length  give  a  more  full  and  complete  ac- 
count of  all  these  things.  It  is  to  such  previous 
writings,  and  to  such  a  state  of  things,  that  Luke 
alludcH,  rh.  i.  1.  In  this  way,  the  writers  would  nat- 
urally follow  the  same  train  as  in  their  oral  discourses, 
and  might,  perhaps,  make  occasional  use  of  writings 
already  extant.    Thus  far  only  can  we  safely  go. 

Gospel  op  Matthew. — ^The  time  when  this  Gos- 
pel \vsk3  written  is  very  uncertain.  All  ancient  testi- 
mony, however,  goes  to  show  that  it  was  published 
before  the  others.  Hug  draws  from  internal  evidence 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  written  shortly  before  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  when 
they  already  had  possession  of  Galilee,  about  A.  D. 
65.  It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  this  Gospel 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  The 
iitianimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers  is  in  favor  of 


a  Hebrew  original,  i.  e.  that  it  was  written  in  the  laff^ 
guage  of  Palestine  and  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  definitenesff 
and  accuracy  of  this  testimony  is  drawn  into  ques- 
tion ;  there  is  no  historical  notice  of  a  translation  into 
Greek  ;  and  the  present  Gospel  bears  many  marks  of 
being  an  original ;  the  circumstances  of  the  «ge,  too, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Pales- 
tine, seem  to  give  weight  to  the  opposite  hypothesis. 
Critics  of  the  greatest  name  are  arranged  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

Gospel  of  Mark. — ^All  the  writers  of  the  churcli 
are  unanimous  in  the  statement,  that  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  apos- 
tle reter.  The  same  traditionary  authority  makes  it 
to  have  been  written  at  Rome,  ancl  published  after  the 
death  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

Gospel  of  Luke. — ^In  like  manner,  Luks  is  sud 
to  have  written  his  Grospei  under  the  direction  of  Paul, 
whose  companion  he  was  on  his  journeys.  Hug 
supposes  this  Gospel  to  have  been  written  at  a  late 
period,  afler  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Gospel  of  John. — ^The  ancient  writers  aH  make 
this  Gospel  the  latest  Hug  places  its  publication  in 
the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  A.  D.  96,  sixty- 
five  years  afler  our  Saviour's  death,  and  when  John 
was  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  This 
would  be  about  thirty  years  later  than  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.    •R. 

I.  GOURD,  Wild,  a  plant  which  produces  leaves 
and  branches  similar  to  garden-cucumbers,  which 
creep  on  the  earth,  and  are  divided  into  several 
branches;  Cucumerea  asininu  Its  fruit  is  of  the  size 
and  figure  of  an  orange,  of  a  white,  light  substance 
beneath  the  rind,  and  extremely  bitter,  2  Kings  iv. 
39.  It  furnished  a  model  for  some  of  the  carved 
work  of  cedar  in  Solomon's  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  18. 
Engl,  version,  knops, 

II.  GOURD  OF  JONAH.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  plant  intended  by  the  He- 
brew Ti\*^>p,  kikdyon,  and  interpreters  are  greatly  at 
variance.  Modern  writers,  however^  almost  all 
agree,  that  it  signifies  the  Paltna  Chrisit,  or  Ricinus  ; 
in  Egypt  called  Kiki;  a  plant  like  a  lily,  having 
smooth  leaves  scattered  here  and  there,  and  spotted 
with  black ;  the  stem  round  and  gloss}' ;  and  pro- 
ducing flowers  of  various  colors.  Dioscorides  says, 
that  one  species  of  it  grows  like  a  large  tree,  and  as 
hif^h  as  the  fig. 

Niebuhr  has  the  following  remarks : — "  I  saw  for 
the  first  time,  at  Basra,  the  plant  el-kheroa^  mentioned 
in  Michaelis's  "  Questions."  (No.  87.)  It  has  the  form 
of  a  tree ;  the  trmik  appeared  to  me  rather  to  resem- 
ble leaves  than  wood  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  harder  than 
tliat  which  bears  the  AdamCBfy^*  Each  branch  of 
the  kheroa  has  but  one  large  leaf,  with  six  or  seven 
conierB.  This  plant  was  near  to  a  rivulet,  which 
watered  it  amply.  At  the  end  of  October,  it  had 
risen,  in  five  months'  time,  above  eight  feet,  and  bore 
at  once  flowers  and  fruit,  ripe  and  unripe.  Another 
tree  of  tliis  s})ecies,  which  had  not  bad  so  much  wa- 
ter, had  not  grown  more  in  a  whole  year.  The  flow- 
ers and  leaves  of  it,  which  I  gathered,  tnthered  in  a 
fno  minutes ;  as  do  all  plants  of  a  rapid  growth.  This 
tree  is  called  at  Aleppo,  Palma  Vhristi."  (Descrip. 
Arab.  p.  148,  Fr.  edit.)  Volney,  speaking  of  the  vege- 
tation of  Egypt,  says,  **  Wherever  plants  have  water, 
the  rapiditv  of  their  ^wth  is  prodigious.  Whoever 
has  travelled  to  Cairo,  or  Rosetta,  knows  that  the 
species  of  gourd  called  karOj  will,  in  twenty-four 
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hourt,  Betid  out  Bheots  near  rouriiichM  long.^  (Tray. 
Vol.  t.  p.  71.) 

Thm  deBCiiptioDB  agree  well  enough  with  the 
plant  of  Jonah,  and  may  be  taken  to  identify  the 
tpectes  to  which  it  belonged. 

[Niebuhr,  at  the  cloee  of  the  passage  above  quoted, 
Ibrther  remarks :  **  The  Jews  and  Christians  at  Mo- 
Bul  and  Aleppo  affinn,  that  d-kheroa  is  not  the  plant 
which  furnished  shade  for  lonah,  but  a  species  of 
gourd,  called  d'herrd^  which  has  very  large  leaves, 
and  bears  a  very  large  fruit ;  and  which  does  not  last 
more  than  about  four  months.**    R. 

GOZAN,  a  river  of  Media,  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.]  and 
also  a  province,  (chap.  xix.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  prob- 
ably that  througn  which  the  river  ran.  Sieilmaneser, 
after  he  had  subdued  the  ten  tribes,  carried  them  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  to  a  country  bordering  on  the 
river  Goean ;  and  Sennacherib  boasts,  that  the  kings 
of  Assyria  had  conquered  the  people  of  Gozau, 
Haran,  and  others.  Ptolemy  places  me  Gauzanites 
in  Mesopotamia;  and  there  ia  a  district  in  Media 
called  Gauzan,  between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses. 

[The  passage  in  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  Gresenius  trans- 
lates thus: — *<and  placed  them  inChalcitis  (Halah) 
and  on  thcChabor,  (HaborJI  a  river  of  Gozan,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  Medes."    This  would  make  the  river 
to  be  the  Chaboras,  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel,  which 
empties  into  the  Euphrates  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia.      This   accords  with   the  notice  of 
Ptolemy,  (v.  18.)  who  calls  the  region  lying  between 
the  rivers  Chaboras  and  Laocorsjs,  by  the  name  of 
OauzanUU,  e.  g;  the  Hebrew  Garzan,    In  1  Chron.  v. 
96,  the  name  nara  is  inserted  between  Chabor  and 
the  river  of  Gozan, — ^which  may  be  an  error  of  tran- 
scribers, as  the  reading  of  2  Kings  xvii.  6  seems  cor- 
rect and  appropriate,    "in  other  places,  loo,  Grozan  is 
Sientioned  along  with  and  before  other  cities  and 
countries  of  Mesopotamia,  2  Kings  xix.  42;   Isa. 
xxxviii.  12.   According  to  Bochart,  Habor,  or  Chabor, 
is  the  mountain  Chaboras,  between  Assyria  and  Me- 
dia ;  (Ptolem.  Geogr.  vi.  l.J  between  this  mountain 
and  the  Caspian  sea  there  is,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
(vi.  2.)  a  city  and  country  called  Gausania,  with  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  probably  the  present  Kizzil-Ouzan 
or  Kizel-Ozan,  which  flows  eastward  into  the  Cas- 
pian. (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  i.  p.  267.) 
That  tnis  tract  is  the  Gozan  of  Scripture  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Rosenmliller ;  (Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  ii.  102.}— and 
the  mention  of  it  along  with  the  "  cities  of  the  IWedes" 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  remote  district.    See  Ha- 
bor.   R. 

GRACE  is  taken  (1.)  for  beautjr,  graceful  form, 
or  agreeableness  of  person,  Prov.  i.  9 ;  iii.  22.  (2.) 
For  favor,  friendship,  kindness,  Gen.  vi.  8 ;  xviii.  3 ; 
Rom.  ix.  6 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9.  (3.)  For  pardon,  mercy,  un- 
expected remission  of  offences,  Eph.  ii.  5 ;  Col.  i.  6. 
(4.)  For  certain  gifts  of  God,  which  he  bestows  free- 
ly, ^when,  where,  and  on  whom  he  pleases ;  such  are 
the  gifts  of  miracles,  prophecy,  langua^s,  &c.  (Rom. 
XV.  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  10 ;  Eph.  iii.  8.)  which  are  intend- 
ed rather  for  the  advantage  of  others,  than  of  the 
person  who  possesses  them ;  though  the  good  use  he 
makes  of  them  may  contribute  to  his  sanctification. 
(5.)  For  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  the  law,  Rom.  vi.  14  ;  1  Pet.  v.  12.  (6.) 
For  a  liberal  and  charitable  disposition,  2  Cor.  viii.  7. 
(7.)  For  eternal  life,  or  final  salvation,  1  Pet.  i.  13.  (8.) 
There  are  several  sorts  of  inward  graces;  for  the  graces 
of  the  understanding  may  be  called  by  this  name,  as 
well  as  the  gnAen  of  the  will.    There  are  habitual 
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graces,  and  actual  graces.  Augustin  defines  inward, 
actual  grace  to  be  the  inspiration  of  love,  which 
prompts  us  to  practise  according  to  what  we  know, 
out  of  a  religious  affection  and  compliance.  He  says, 
also  that  the  grace  of  God  is  the  olessing  of  God's 
swee    influence,  by  which  we  are  induced  to  take 

f)leasi./iein  that  which  he  commands,  to  desire  and  to 
ove  It ;  and  that  if  God  does  not  prevent  us  with  this 
blessing,  what  he  commands  not  only  is  not  perfected, 
but  is  not  so  much  as  begun  in  us.  Without  the 
ffrace  of  Christ,  manr  is  not  able  to  do  the  least  thing 
that  is  good.  He  stands  in  need  of  this  grace  to  begin, 
continue,  and  finish  all  the  good  he  does,  or,  rather, 
which  God  does  in  him  and  with  him,  by  his  grace. 

Tliis  grace  is  free ;  it  is  not  due  to  us :  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  no  more  grace,  but  a  debt,  Rom.  xL  6. 
It  is  in  its  nature  an  assistance  so  j^werfiil  and  effi- 
cacious, that  it  surmounts  the  obstmacy  of  the  most 
rebellious  human  heart,  without  destroying  human 
liberty. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  theologians  have 
written  so  largely,  as  on  the  grace  of  God.  The  dif- 
ficulty consists  in  reconciling  human  liberty  with  the 
operation  of  divine  grace ;  me  concurrence  of  man 
with  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty. 
And  who  is  able  to  set  just  bounds  between  these 
two  things  ?  Who  can  pretend  to  know  how  far  the 
privileges  of  grace  extend  over  the  heart  of  man,  and 
what  that  man's  liberty  is,  who  is  prevented,  enlight- 
ened, moved,  and  attracted  by  grace  ? 

Although  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  express 
themselves  very  clearly  with  relation  to  the  rail  of 
man,  his  incapacity  to  good,  his  continual  neceanty 
of  God's  aid,  me  darkness  of  his  imderstanding,  and 
the  evil  propensities  of  his  heart ;  although  all  this  is 
observable,  not  only  in  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  but  also  in  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets ;  yet  these  truths  are  far 
from  being  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  OW  Testament 
as  in  the  New. 

GRAIN,  see  Cobn. 

I.  GRAPES,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  The  bunch  of 
this  fruit  cut  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  brought  on 
a  staff,-between  two  men,  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  at 
Kadesh-bamca,  (Numb.  xiii.  24.)may  give  an  idea  of 
its  excellence  in  that  country.  Doubdan  assures  us, 
that  in  the  supposed  valley  of  Eshcol  there  are  still 
bunches  of  grapes  often  and  twelve  pounds'  weight ; 
and  Forster  says  he  was  informed  by  a  religious,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  Palestine,  that  there  wf  re 
some  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  so  large  that  two  men 
could  scarcely  carry  one  of  them. 

Scripture  speaks  of  the  grapes  of  Sorek,  which 
were  so  called  either  because  they  grew  in  the  val- 
ley of  Sorek,  or  because  they  had  no  stones.  (Sec  Isa. 
V.  2,  Heb. ;  Zech.  i,  8.)    See  Sorek. 

Moses  commanded,  that  when  the  Israelites  gath- 
ered their  grapes,  those  that  fell,  or  were  left  on  the 
vine,  should  be  for  the  poor.  Lev.  xix.  10.  It  ^vas 
permitted  to  people  who  were  passing,  to  enter  a 
vineyard  and  eat  of  the  grapes,  but  not  to  cany  any 
away,  Deut.  xxiv.  21, 22 ;  xxiii.  24.  Some  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  the  prohibition  against  gleanipg 
grapes  after  the  vintage  may  mgnify  a  second  vin- 
tage, Lev.  xix.  10 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  21 ;  Ecclus.  L  16L 

Scripture  frequently  describes  a  total  destnictioo, 
by  the  similitude  of  a  vine  wholly  stripped ;  without 
a  bunch  of  grapes  bein^  left  for  those  who  came 
gleaning,  Isa.  xvii.  6 ;  xxiv.  13. 

"The  blood  of  the  grape"  signifies  wine.  Gen. 
xlix.  41.    The  vineyards  of  Sodom  produced  bitter 
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grapes ;  probably  because  of  the  nitre  and  su^hur 
with  which  the  soil  was  impregnated,  Deut  xxzu.dd. 
'*  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edgey"  was  a  proverb,  (Jer. 
xxxi.  29 ;  Ezek.  zviii.  2.)  importing  that  the  fatners 
sinned,  but  their  children  bore  the  punishment.  In 
us'uig  this  proverb,  the  Jews  reproached  God,  who 
punished  in  tliem  those  sins  of  which  they  pretended 
they  were  not  personally  guilty.  The  Loid  said,  he 
would  cause  this  proverb  to  cease  in  Israel,  and  that 
every  one  should  suffer  the  punishment  of  his  own 
&uJts. 

II.  GRAPES,  Wild,  the  fhiit  of  a  wild  vine,  Co- 
hnuea^  which,  according  to  Pliny,  bore  a  red  grape 
that  never  came  to  maturity.  It  is  probably  the  VwU 
Cabrusca  of  Linnceus,  the  wild  ckartt-grt^.  The 
fruit  of  the  wild  vine  is  called  Oenanthes,  or  the 
flower  of  wine.  They  never  ripen,  and  are  ffood 
only  for  verjuice.  In  Isaiah  (v.  2, 4.)  God  complains 
of  his  people  whom  he  had  planted  as  a  choice  vine, 
an  excellent  plant,  that  he  expected  they  would  bear 
ffood  fruit,  but  had  brought  forth  only  wild  grapes ; 
Heb.,^il  of  a  had  smeil,  and  a  had  taate.  (See  Gese- 
nius's  Comm.  zu  Jesu.  v.  2.) 

GRASS.  The  management  of  grass,  as  food  for 
cattle,  in  the  East,  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  and 
the  similes  drawn  from  it,  or  the  allusions  to  the  na- 
ture of  it,  which  there  is  extremely  perishable,  are  so 
difierentfrom  the  attention  paid  to  that  article  of  ag- 
riculture among  ourselves,  and  from  the  permanent 
verdure  of  it  in  our  own  meadows,  that  we  are  in 
constant  danger  of  mistaking  the  representationB 
which  refer  to  it  in  Scripture.  **  The  internal  area 
of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens  is  now  annually 
sown  with  barley,  which,  as  the  custom  here  is,  the 
disdar  a^'s  (commander  of  the  garrison)  horses  eat 
grten ;  httle  or  no  grass  being  produced  in  the  neieh- 
Dorfaood  of  Athens.**  (Stuart's  Athens,  vol.  ii.  p.  2i.) 
In  general  ^they  mow  not  their  grass  (as  we  do)  to 
make  bay,  but  cut  it  oflf  the  ground,  either  green  or 
withered,  as  they  have  occasion  to  use  it  And  here 
a  strong  argument,  that  may  further  and  most  infalli- 
bly show  the  goodness  of  their  soil,  shall  not  escape 
my  pen ;  most  apparent  in  tliis,  that  when  the  groimd 
there  hath  been  destitute  of  rain  nine  months  together, 
and  looks  all  of  it  like  the  barren  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  wehere  there  it  not  one  ajoire  of  green  grass  to 
hefoundj  within  a  few  days  after  those  fat  and  en- 
riching showers  begin  to  fall,  the  face  of  the  earth 
there  (as  it  were  by  a  new  resurrection)  is  so  revived, 
and  throughout,  so  renewed,  as  that  it  is  presenUy 
covered  all  over  with  a  pure  green  mantle."  (Sir  T. 
Roe's  Voyage  to  India,  p.  960.)  To  the  same  pur- 
pose Dr,  Russell  spcwks,  in  his  account  of  AJeppo ; 
and  calls  it  **  a  resurrection  of  vegetable  nature.'^ 

This  rapidity  with  which  grass  grows  in  the  East 
may  iJlustrate  several  passages  of  Scripture ;  among 
others  the  16th  verse  of  Psalm  cxxix.  ^  There  shaa 
be  a  handful  of  com  sown  in  the  earth,  in  the  head 
of  the  mountain,  the  fruit  thereof  shall  grow  so  tall, 
that  it  shall  shake  as  majestically  as  cedars  of  Leba- 
non ;  so  firom  the  city  the  people  shall  flourish  in  like 
mamier  as  the  grass  of  the  earth;" — ^meaning,  at 
once  as  rapidly  and  as  extensively,  as  this  vegetable 
resurrection.  The  writers  who  have  furnished  these 
extracts,  agree  in  calling  the  renovation  of  vegetation 
a  rtsurrecHon ;  the  idea  had  not  escaped  the  proph- 
ets :  **  Thy  dead  shall  live ;  with  mv  corpse  shall  tbey 
arise ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  or  herbage,  and  the 
earth  shall  cast  out  her  dead,"  Isa.  xxvL  19. 
Graas  ia  described  in  Scripture  as  f^ble,  perish- 


ing, soon  withered,  (Ps.  xxxvii.  2;  cii.  4,  II ;  Jamefl 
i.  11.]^  as  not  alwa^  coming  to  maturity,  (  2  Kings 
xix,  26  \  Isa.  xxxviL  27;  Ps.  cxxix.  6.)  as  revived 
by  dew,  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Prov.  xix.  12.)  and  by 
showers,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6, 16. 
Mr.  Harmer  has  properly  referred  die  words  trana- 


given  n*om  Mr.  Stuart.  They 
place  probably  in  March.  The  same  idea  should  be 
attached  to  the  passage,  fPs.  budi.  6.)  *^He  shall 
come  down  like  rain  on  tne  taoum  grass ;"  it  should 
be  ^'on  the  grass  that  has  beenye^  o^:"  The  targum 
here  is  remarkable,  ^  grass  eaten  down  by  locusts." 

Human  life  is  compared  to  grass,  (Ps.  xc.  5.)  ... 
*^A8  the  ^at^-^ender  risings  of  grass — (hey  are 
changed :  tnthe  day-dawn  it  JlourisMSy  and  sprouts, 
proceeding  to  established  life ; — towards  evening  it  is 
plucked  upj  and  is  cfry."  So  Ps.  ciii.  15 ;  Isa.  xl.  6. 
All  .flesh  IS  tender  grass.  The  wicked  are  compared 
to  grass,  (Ps.  xcii.  7.)  not  of  the  weakly  but  of  the 
general  kind,  ve^tables.  These  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  poetical  unages. 

There  is  a  great  impropriety  in  our  veraion  of  Prov- 
erbs xxvii.  25,  **The  hat  apoearedi,  and  the  tender 
grass  showeth  itself,  and  herhs  of  the  mountains  are 
fathered."  Now,  certainly,  if  the  tender  fprass  is  but 
just  beffinning  to  show  itself,  the  hay,  which  is  grass 
cut  and  dried,  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  associated  with  it ;  still  less  to  pre- 
cede it  The  accurate  import  of  this  word  seems  to 
be  the  first  shoots,  the  rising  spires  of  grass.  [The 
passage,  therefore,  would  be  more  appropriately  ren- 
dered thus :  "  The  grass  appeareth,  and  the  green  herh 
showed]  itself,  and  the  pumis  of  the  mountains  are 
gathered."    R. 

Joel  says,  (iL  22.)  *'Fear  not,  ye  beasts  of  the  field, 

ithat  tlie  eartn  shall  be  totally  barren  after  the  locusts 
lave  devoured  its  produce,)  because  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness  do  spring ;"  do  put  forth  the  rudi- 
ments of  future  pasturage,  in  token  of  rapid  advance 
to  maturity.  See  also  Deut.  xxxii.  2,  "  As  the  small 
rain  on  the  first  shoots  of  the  grass."  In  Uke  man- 
ner in  Is.  XV.  6,  where  the  English  version  has  hajf^ 
it  should  be  grasSf  thus:  **The  watere  of  Nimrim 
^all  be  desouite  (i.  e.  dried  up) ;  so  that  the  grass 
withereth,  the  green  herb  lailetb,  there  is  no  green 
diing." 

The  anxiety  of  Ahab  induced  him  to  send  all  over 
his  kingdom  to  discover  whether  the  brooks  afforded 
grass  enough  to  save  the  horses  alive.  It  seems  he 
hoped  for  the  possibility  of  finding  grass ;  i.  e.  not 
grass  left  from  a  former  growth,  out  fresh  tender 
shoots  of  grass  just  budding,  I  Kings  xviii.  5.  A 
beautiful  gradation  of  poetical  imagery  is  used  in  2 
Kings  xix.  26 :  "  Their  inhabitants  were  of  small 
power ;  they  were  dismayed  and  confounded ;  they 
were  as  the  tender  plant  of  the  field,  and  the  green 
herb ;  as  the  ^rass  on  the  house-tops,  and  as  com 
blasted  before  it  be  grown  up." 

Here,  as  in  several  places.  Scripture  refera  to  grass 
growing  on  the  house-tops,  but  which  comes  to 
nothinff.  The  following  quotation  will  show  the  na- 
ture of  this :  ^  In  the  mominc  the  master  of  the 
house  laid  in  a  stock  of  earth,  which  was  carried  upi 
and  spread  evenly  on  the  top  of  the  house,  which  is 
flat.  The  whole  roof  ia  thus  formed  of  mere  earth, 
laid  on,  and  rolled  hard  and  flat.  On  the  top  of  every 
house  is  a  large  stone  roller,  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening  and  flattening  this  kyer  of  made  soil,  so 
that  the  rain  may  not  penetrate ;  but  upon  this  sur- 
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fKce,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass  and  weeds  grow 
fVeely.  It  is  to  such  grass  that  the  psalmist  alludes, 
as  useless  and  bad/* .  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  Syria,  p.  89.) 

GRASSHOPPER.  It  appears  from  thetestimony 
of  Derion,  that  there  are  grasshopfiers  in  Egypt;  for 
so  we  understand  his  **  locusts  which  do  no  damage  " 
— ^but  the  creature  intended  by  our  public  version, 
under  this  name,  is  certainly  a  kind  of  locusL  See 
Locust. 

GREECE,  Heb.|r,thesamea8  Jwy,  '/co»«'a,  /onto. 
This  word,  in  Scripture,  often  comprehends  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Greeks 
became  masters  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  countries 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  Jews  included  all  Gen- 
tiles under  the  name  of  Greeks.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, both  Greece  and  Greeks  are  called  Javan. 
Isaiah  says,  (Ixvi.  19.)  ^'  The  Lord  shall  send  his  am- 
bassadors to  Javan,  who  dwells  in  the  isles  afar  off." 
Ezekiel,  (ch.  xxvii.  13,  19.)  that  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech  came  to  the  fairs  at  Tyre.  Daniel,  (xi.  2.) 
speaking  of  Xerxes,  says,  ''He  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Javan."  Alexander  the  Great 
IS  described  by  the  same  prophet  as  ''king  of  Javan," 
chap.  viii.  21 ;  x.  20.  Javan  was  a  son  of  Japhetb, 
(Gen.  X.  2,  4.)  after  whom  that  part  of  Greece  called 
Ionia  was  named.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hindoos 
call  the  Greeks  Yavanas,  which  is  the  ancient  He- 
brew appellation.  They  also  regard  them  with  a 
contempt  bordering  on  abhorrence.  They  are  sel- 
dom described  in  the  Hindoo  books,  but  as  molest- 
ing other  people,  who  are  better  than  themselves. 

Greece,  in  its  largest  acceptation,  as  denoting  the 
countries  where  the  Greek  language  prevailed,  in- 
cluded from  the  Scardian  mountains  north,  to  tlie 
Levant,  south  ;  and  from  the  Adriatic  sea  west,  to 
Asia  Minor  east.  Hence  it  is  used  by  Daniel  to 
denote  Macedonia ;  whereas,  we  read  in  Acts  xx.  2, 
that  Paul,  passing  through  Macedonia,  came  to 
Greece;  that  is,  Urecia  Proper.  In  this  more  re- 
stricted sense,  Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece.  The 
Greeks  were  called  Achsei,  or  Achivi,  from  Achieus, 
son  of  Jupiter ;  hence  the  name  of  Achaia.  They 
were  also  named  Hellenes,  from  a  son  of  Deucalion. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  names  describe 
distinct  nations,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  name  lones  isViot  only  the  most 
ancient,  but  the  most  general. 

[The  Greek  name  of  Greece  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  '*EUag,  HeUos.  The  name  Hellas  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  appropriated  to  a  sin- 
fle  city  in  Thessaly,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
[ellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and  named  from  him- 
self It  was  afterwards  applied  to  tlie-  region  of 
Thessaly,  then  to  Greece  exclusive  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  at  last  to  the  whole  of  Greece  including 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  extending  from  Macedonia  to 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  name  of  Greeks, rQa txoi, 
by  some  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  people  of 
that  name  in  tne  southern  part  of  the  country,  a  part 
of  whom  migrated  to  Italy,  and  founded  the  colonies 
of  Magna  Grada ;  others  suppose  the  name  to  have 
come  from  rftatnlj^,  an  ancient  king  of  the  country. 
About  the  year  146  after  Christ,  the  Romans  under 
Mummius  conquered  Greece,  and  afterwards  divid- 
ed it  into  two  great  provinces,  viz.  Macedonia,  in- 
cluding Macedonia  Propter,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and 
lUyricura ;  and  Achaia    including  all  the  country 


which  lies  south  of  the  former  province.  (See 
AcHAiA.)  In  Acts  XX.  2,  Greece  is  probably  to  be 
taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including  the 
whole  of  Greece  Proper  and  the  Peloponnesus.  This 
country  was  bounded  north  by  Macedonia  and  Illyr- 
icum,  nrom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  mountains 
Acroceraunii  and  Cambunh ;  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea ;  east  by  the  ^gean  sea ;  and  west  by  the 
Ionian  sea.  It  was  generally  known  under  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Peloponnesus,  Hellas,  and  Northern 
Greece. 

The  PdojMnnesus,  more  anciently  called  Pelasgia, 
and  Argos,  and  now  the  Moreoj  included  the  follow- 
ing countries,  viz.  Arcadia,  with  the  cities  Megalopo- 
lis, Tegcea,  Mantinea ;  Laamia  v.  Laconica,  with  the 
cities  S]>arta,*  now  Misitra,  Epidaurus  Limera ;  Mes- 
senia,  with  the  cities  Messene,  Methone,  now  Modon ; 
Elis,  with  the  village  Olympia  and  the  city  Elis; 
Achaioj  more  anciently  called  ^Egialea,  or  Ionia,  with 
its  twelve  cities,  including  the  minor  states  of  Sicyon 
and  Corinth;  Jhrgolis,  with  the  cities  Argos  axid 
Troezene. 

The  division  of  Hellas,  which  now  coDstitutes  a 
great  part  of  Livadia,  included  the  following  states 
and  territories,  viz.  Attica,  with  the  city  Athene,  now 
Atini,  or  Setiues;  Megaris,  with  the  city  Megam; 
BaoticL,  with  the  cities  Thebee,  Plateeie,  Leuctra, 
Coronea,  Chferonea,  Orchomenus ;  Phocis,  with  the 
cities  Delphos,  Anticyra;  Doris;  hocris,  with  the 
towns  Thermopylae,  Naupactus,  now  Lepanto ;  dEfo- 
lia,  with  the  cities  Caly  don,  ChaJcis,  Thermis ;  Acar^ 
nania,  with  the  city  Actium,  now  Azio. 

The  remaining  division  of  Northern  Greece  includ- 
ed the  following  territories,  viz.  TTtessaly,  more  an- 
ciently called  Pelasgia,  iEmonia,  or  Hellaa,  with  the 
cities  Larissa,  Larissa  Cremaste,  Phthia,  Mamesia, 
Methone,  Phafsalus ;  Epirus,  more  anciently  Dodo- 
nea,  now  Albania,  with  the  cities  Ambracia,  Nicopo- 
lis,  Apollonia,  Dyrrhachium,  or  Epidamnum. 

The  most  important  islands  which  belonged  to 
Greece  were  the  foUovring,  viz.  Evbaa,  now  Neero- 
pont,  with  the  cities  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Carystus; 
Crete,  now  Cundia,  with  the  cities  Cnossus,  Gortyna, 
Minoa,  Cydonia ;  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago^ i.  e. 
the  Cyclades,  including  Naxos,  Pares,  Delos,  and 
about  fifty  others ;  the  Sporades,  including  Samos, 
Patmos,  Rhodes,  etc.  the  islands  higher  up  the  .£g^ 
an  sea,  as  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  Leslx>s,  ynih  the  city 
Mitylene ;  and  the  Ionian  islands,  including  Cythe- 
rea,  now  Cerigo,  Zacynthus,  Ccphalonia,  Itfaica,  now 
Teaki,  Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura,  Paxos,  Corcyra, 
now  Corfu.     *R. 

Scripture  refers  but  little  to  Greece,  till  the  time 
of  Alexander,  whose  conquests  extended  into  Asia, 
where  Greece  had  hitherto  been  of  no  importance. 
Yet  that  some  intercourse  was  maintained  with  these 
countries  from  Jerusalem,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
desire  of  Baosha  to  shut  up  all  communication  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Joppa,  which  was  its  port,  by 
the  building  of  Ramah ;  and  from  the  anxiety  of  A» 
to  counteract  his  scheme,  1  Kings  xv,  2,  17.  Grcrre 
was  certainly  symbolized  by  a  goat  having  a  strong 
horn  between  his  eyes,  Dan.  viii.  5,  21. 

After  the  estfiblishment  of  the  Grecian  dynasties  in 
Asia,  Judea  t;ould  not  but  be  considerably  afi^ted 
by  them,  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  afford 
proofs  that  they  were.  The  Roman  power  super- 
seded the  Grecian  establishments,  but  left  traces  of 
Greek  language,  customs,  &c.  to  the  da}'s  of  the 
Herods,  where  the  gospel  history  commences.  By 
the  activity  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  of  Paul,  the 
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gospel  waB  propagated  in  those  countries  which 
used  the  Grecian  dialects ;  hence,  we  are  interoBted 
in  the  study  of  this  language,  and  of  the  peculiar 
manners  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  Grecian  disposition,  to 
combine  all  wisdom  in  themselves,  and  to  suppose  all 
others  in  darkness,  to  regard  their  own  institutions 
as  supremely  excellent,  while  they  were  enslaved  by 
superstition,  we  may  discern,  with  greater  evidence, 
the  propriety  of  the  cautions  addressed  to  some  of  tlie 
new  converts  to  Christianity ;  of  the  reprimands  in- 
tended for  others ;  of  the  exhortations  directed  to 
all ;  and  of  those  pathedc  entreaties  which  occasion- 
ally animate  the  apostolic  writings.  We  may  aJso 
safely  conclude,  that  many  hints  are  incidentally 
dropped,  many  expressions  used,  and  many  remarks 
nuuie,  with  reference  to  local  phrases,  pecuUarities, 
and  turns  of  thought ;  to  local  institutions,  and  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  opinions,  of  which  we  have 
but  a  slight  or  imperfect  knowledge. 

Many  flourishing  churches  were,  in  early  times, 
established  among  the  Greeks:  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they,  for  a  long  time,  preserved  the 
apostolic  customs  with  considerable  care.  At  length, 
however,  opinions  fluctuated  considerably  on  pomts 
of  doctrine;  schisms  and  heresies  dividea  the 
church ;  and  rancor,  violence,  and  even  persecution, 
followed  in  their  train.  To  check  these  evils,  coun- 
cils were  called,  and  various  creeds  composed.  The 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  gave  a  preponderance  to  the  Grecian 
districts  of  tiie  empire,  and  the  ecclesiastical  deter- 
minations of  the  Greek  church  were  extensively 
received. 

Thx  Grkek  18  the  original  language  of  almost  all 
the  books  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  sacred  au« 
thora  have  followed  that  style  of  writing  which  was 
used  by  the  Hellenists,  or  urecizing  Hebrews,  blend- 
ing idioms  and  turns  of  speech,  peculiar  to  the  Syriac 
and  Hebrew  languages,  very  different  from  the  clas- 
ttcal  spirit  of  the  (&eek  writers.  After  Alexander 
the  Great,  Greek  became  the  common  language  of 


almost  all  the  East,  and  was  generally  used  in  com- 
merce. As  the  sacred  authors  had  principally  in 
view  the  conversion  of  the  Jew&  tnen  scattered 
throughout  the  East,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  write 
to  them  in  Greek,  that  being  a  language  to  which 
they  were  of  necessity  accustomed,  [ror  the  char- 
acter of  the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
see  a  celebrated  essay  by  H.  Planck,  published  in  the 
Bibhcal  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  638,  seq.  and  also 
Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  For  the 
prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine,  see 
an  essay  by  Hug,  in  the  Biu.  Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  530, 
seq.    R. 

At  this  time,  many  Jews  had  two  names,  one 
Greek,  the  other  Hebrew ;  others  Grecized  their  He- 
brew names:  of  Jesus  they  made  Jason ;  of  Snulus, 
Paulus ;  of  Simon,  or  Simeon,  Petros,  &c. 

GREEKS  were,  properly,  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  acceptation  of  the 
name  in  the  New  Testament  It  seems  to  import, 
(1.)  Those  persons  of  Hebrew  descent  who,  being 
settied  in  cities  where  Greek  was  the  natural  lan- 

Siage,  spoke  this  languaee  rather  than  their  parental 
ebrew.  They  are  called  Greeks,  to  distingiiish 
them  from  those  Jews  who  spoke  Hebrew.  (2.)  such 
persons  as  were  Greek  settiers  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
or  in  any  of  its  towns.  Ailer  the  time  of  Alexander, 
these  aliens  were  numerous  in  some  places. 

It  seems  that  we  have,  in  Mark  vii.26,the  name  of 
Greek,  applied  not  to  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Greece,  but  to  a  descendant  of  a  Greek  family  set- 
tled in  Syria.  We  read  that,  **in  the  borders  of 
l^re  and  Sidon,  a  woman  who  was  a  Greek,  a  Sy- 
rophenician  by  nation,"  addressed  our  Lord.  The 
evangelist  characterizes  her  as  a  Syrophenician,  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  Greeks  of  Europe.  In  the 
parallel  passage,  (Matt  xv.21.)  she  is  called  a  woman 
of  Canaan,  and  the  history  is  said  to  pass  in  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

GUDGOBAH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness ;  (Deut  x.  7.)  called  Hor-hagidgad,  Numb. 
xxxiiLd^ 
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HABAKKUK 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  minor  prophets.  Of 
his  hfe  we  have  no  account,  except  in  tne  apocry- 
phal part  of  Daniel ;  (Dan.  xiv.  32,  seq.  in  the  Vid- 
ffate  ;j  according  to  which  he  must  have  lived  in  the 
last  years  of  the  exile,  in  the  palace  of  tiie  king  of 
Babylon.  This  legend,  however,  carries  with  it  its 
own  condemnation ;  for  this  date  accords  in  no  de- 
gree whatever  with  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Ha- 
bakkuk.  The  latter  necessarily  presupposes  the 
commencement  of  the  Chaldean  period ;  when  this 
people  began  to  wax  powerful,  and  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  Jewish  nation.  (See  ch.  i.  5,  seq.)  The 
actual  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Chalde- 
ans he  seems  not  to  have  experienced ;  at  least  there 
is  no  allusion  to  it  in  his  prophecy.  We  may,  there- 
fore, best  regard  him  as  cotemporaiy  with  Jeremiah  ; 
but  rather  with  the  eartier  penod  of  the  latter's  life. 

The  book  of  Habakkuk  consists  of  three  ch^ters, 
which  all  constitute  one  oracle ;  or  at  least  may  prop- 
erty ba  regarded  as  one.    They  contain  complaints 
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overthe  calamities  brought  upon  the  Jews  by  theChal- 
deans ;  together  with  the  expression  of  strong  desires 
and  hopes  that  these  savage  enemies  will  be  requited* 
The  costume  is  highly  poetical;  the  train  of  thought 
something  like  the  following:  He  begins  with 
lamentations  over  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the 
Jews,  and  then  describes  the  rude  and  warlike  Chal- 
deans, (see  tiiat  article,)  and  awaits  an  answer  from 
God,  ch.  i.  The  answer  is,  that  deliverance  is  in- 
deed still  remote,  but  will  certainly  arrive  at  last,  ch. 
ii«  Upon  another  prayer  of  the  prophet,  there  fol- 
lows in  ch.  iii.  a  solemn  iheophamoj  where  God  ap- 
pears in  his  majesty  in  order  to  destroy  the  enemy 
and  set  f>ee  the  Jewish  people. 

This  third  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  por- 
tions of  the  prophetical  writings ;  the  language  of  it 
rises  to  die  loftiest  flight  of  lyric  poetry.  On  the 
ground  of  this  portion  of  his  prophecy,  Habakkuk 
may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 
He  is  not  entbrely  original ;  for  this  chapter  containa 
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an  imitation  of  eartier  wridngB ;  (Judg.  t.  4 ;  Pb.  Ixviii. 
7,  seq.)  but  he  is  distinguiBhed  for  the  puri^  and  ele- 
gance of  his  diction,  and  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 
imi^rv.    *R. 

HABERGEON,  [a  coat  of  mail ;  an  ancient  piece 
of  defensive  armor,  in  the  form  of  a  coat,  descending 
from  the  neck  to  the  middle,  and  formed  of  small  iron 
rings  or  mashes,  linked  into  each  other.  It  is  also 
written  haribertf  and  hauberk.  Our  translators  have 
used  this  word  (Ex.  zxviii.  32 ;  zxzix.  23. 1  for  the 
Heb.  Nvin,  tachara^  which  denotes  a  thicK  quilted 
linen,  ^^aril,  or  garment  furnished  above  with  a  coat 
of  mail.  In  other  passages,  haber^on  stands  for  the 
Heb.  pnr,  ahiritm,  a  coat  of  mail  m  general.  So  in 
Job  xti.  26.  [Heb.  18.]  for  n^-^r,  afdryah,  where  the 
context  seems  to  requu^  some  offensive  weapon,  as 
dart,  javelin.    R. 

HABITS.  Moses  forbids  women  and  men  to  in- 
terchanse  their  habits.  The  importance  of  these 
laws  wul  be  apparent  if  we  consider  the  manners  of 
the  East  There  the  women  continue  secluded  in 
close  apartments,  to  which  men,  who  are  strangers, 
have  no  access.  Some  writers  believe,  that  the  pro- 
hibition principally  forbade  those  superstitious  cere- 
monies, which  accompanied  certain  heathen  festivals. 
In  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Venus  and  Mars,  men  dis- 
guised themselves  like  women;  in  the  first,  the 
men  put  on  women's  clothes;  in  the  second,  the 
women  put  on  men's.  In  the  East,  the  men  sacri- 
ficed generally  to  the  moon  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  and  the  women  sacrificed  to  that  deity 
dressed  in  men's  clothes;  because  this  planet  was 
adored  both  as  a  god  and  a  goddess;  and  was 
afiirmed  to  be  of  both  sexes.  This  interpretation  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  declaration  that  ^  aU  who 
do  so  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

A  chan^  of  habit,  and  the  washing  of  the  clothes, 
were  enjomed  on  the  Jews,  to  prepare  them  for  ac- 
tions of  particular  purity.  Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Exod.  xiz. 
10, 14. 

To  tear  the  clothes,  as  a  token  of  mourning,  is  a 
custom  fifequentiy  noticed  in  the  sacred  writings. 
See  Mourning,  or  Burial,  Dead. 

The  strange  apparel  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  8,  may 
denote  habits  worn  by  the  Hebrews  in  imitation  of 
strangers ;  (or,  in  the  fashions  of  strangers ;)  who,  not 
content  with  the  stuffs  and  cloths,  the  colors  and 
dyes,  of  their  own  country,  must  seek  others  among 
strangers  in  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Tyre,  &c. 
Some  believe  that  the  Hebrews  not  only  imitated  the 
worship  and  superstitions  of  idolaters,  but  also  wore 
their  habits  in  their  sacrilegious  ceremonies.  Others, 
by  <*  strange  habits,"  suppose  those  to  be  meant,  which 
were  taken  in  pawn  from  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  required 
that  they  should  be  returned  against  night,  Exod. 
xxii.  26,  27. 

The  habit  doum  to  the  foot,  or  that  trails  along  the 
ground,  (Wisdom  xviii.  Ui ;  Ecclus.  xxvii.  8 ;  Rev.  i. 
13.)  signifies,  literal! v,  a  habit  or  garment  hansing 
down  to  the  feet ;  a  long,  trailing  habit,  used  on  days 
of  ceremony.  In  Wisdom,  it  denotes  the  hieh-priest's 
sacerdotal  mantle.  In  Ecclesiasticus,  a  habit  of  hon- 
or and  distinction,  allowed  only  to  persons  of  dignity. 
In  the  Revelation,  our  Saviour  appeared  to  John  in  a 
long  habit,  girt  with  a  golden  girdle.    See  Dress. 

HABOR,  Chabor,  Chaboras,  a  river  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  falls  into  the  Euphrates,  whither  part 
of  Israel  was  transplanted.  Ezekiel  addresses  his 
prophecies  from  the  river  Cheber,  or  Habor.  Our 
translation  takes  Habor  for  a  city  situated  **  by  the 


river  of  Gozan  f*  and  major  Rennell  says  there  is 
found  in  the  country  anciently  named  Media,  in  tlie 
remote  northern  quarter,  towards  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  Ghilan,  a  considerable  river  named  Ozan,  or 
Kizal-ozau.  There  is  also  found  a  city  named  Ab- 
har,  or  Habor,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ozan ;  and 
it  has  the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly  ancient.'* 
(Herod,  p.  395,  396.)  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Scripture.    See  Gozan. 

HACHILAH,  a  mountain  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Jericho,  where  David  concealed  himself  from  Saul, 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  19.  Jonathan  Maccabeus  built  here 
the  castle  of  Massada. 

I.  HADAD,  son  of  Bedad,  succeeded  Hushan,  oa 
king  of  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35.)  and  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Midianites  in  Moab.  The  city  where 
he  reigned  was  named  Avith ;  but  its  situation  is  not 
known. 

II.  HADAD,  king  of  S3rria,  reigned  at  DamascoB 
when  David  attacked  Hadadezer,  another  king  of 
Syria,  2  Sam.  viii.  Nicholas  of  Damascus  states  that 
Hadad  carried  succors  to  Hadadezer,  as  far  as  tbe 
Euphrates ;  where  David  defeated  them  both.    (See 

2  Sam.  viiL  5.) 

III.  HADAD,  son  to  the  king  of  Edom,  was  car- 
ried into  Egypt  bv  his  father's  servants,  when  Joab, 
general  of  David's  troops,  extirpated  the  males  of 
Edom.  Hadad,  who  was  then  a  child,  had  a  house 
and  lands  ^ven  to  him  by  the  king  of  Eg^t,  who 
married  him  to  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  his  queen. 
Hadad,  being  informed,  that  David  and  Joab  were 
dead,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  raised 
disturbances  arainst  Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  17. 

IV.  HADAD,  son  of  Baal-hanan,  king  of  Edom. 
He  reigned  in  the  city  Pai,  and  after  his  death, 
Edom  was  governed  by  dukes  or  princes,  1  Chron. 
i.  51,  &c. 

The  name  of  Hadad  was  long  common  to  the 
kings  of  Syria. 

HADADEZER,  king  of  Zobab,  a  countiy  which 
extended  from  Libanus  to  the  Orontes.  ^vid  de- 
feated Hadadezer,  and  took  700  horse  and  20,000 
foot,  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  ante  A.  D.  1044.  Seven  yean 
afterwards,  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  dying,  Da\-id 
sent  ambassadors  to  Hanun  his  son,  with  compli- 
ments of  condolence.  The  young  prince  affionted 
his  ambassadors,  and  called  the  neighboring  princes 
to  his  assistance,  particularly  Hadadezer ;  wno,  not 
daring  to  declare  openly  against  David,  sent  private- 
ly into  Mesopotamia,  and  there  hired  troops  for  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  These  auxiliary  forces,  in 
all  probability,  came  after  the  battie  had  been  won  by 
Joab,  2  Sam.  x.  6,  seq. 

HADAD-RIMMON,  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Me- 
giddo,  Zecfa.  xii.  11. 

HADAR,  son  and  successor  of  Achbor,  king  of 
Edom,  reigned  in  the  city  Pai,  Gen,  xxxvi.  39. 

HADASHAH,  or  Cdaoassa,  a  town  in  Judak, 
(Josh.  XV.  37.)  which  Eusebius  says  lay  near  Taphnc 

HADASSAH,  see  Esthsiu 

HADES,  see  Hell. 

HADID,  or  Chadio,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  (Ezra  ii 
33 ;  Nehem.  vii.  37.)  probably  the  Adita  or  Adiada  cA 
Josephus,  and  of  1  Mac.  xii.  38,  xiii.  3,  in  Sepbela, 
or  in  the  plain  of  Judah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
speak  of  two  cities  called  Aditha,  or  Adi ;  one  near 
Gaza,  the  other  near  Diospolis,  or  Lyddau  But  this 
carries  us  too  far  from  Benjamin. 

H ADRACH,  or  Adra,  a  city  mentioned  by  Zech- 
ariah,  (ix.  1.)  who  denounced  dreadftil  threaieninp 
against  it.     Ptolemy  notices  a  city  called  Adia,  in 
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laL  ^  |,  long.  32^.  It  could  not  be  far  from 
Damascus ;  for  Zechariah  calls  Damascus  the  bul- 
warkf  defence,  and  confidence  of  Hadrach. 

HAGAR,  an  Egyptian  servant  belongins  to  Sarah, 
who,  being  barren,  gave  her  to  Abraham  for  a  wife, 
that  by  her,  as  a  substitute,  she  might  have  children. 
Sarah  having  used  her  harshly,  Hagar  fled  from  the 
dwelling  of  Abraham ;  but  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  find- 
ing her  in  the  wilderness,  commanded  her  to  retuni. 
She  obeyed  his  voice,  submitted  to  Sarah,  and  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  Ishmael.  Four- 
teen years  afler  this,  Sarah  gave  butb  to  Isaac. 
When  the  child  was  weaned,  Ishmael,  who  was  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  observed  by  Sarah  to  be 
teasing  him;  in  consequence  of  which  she  urged 
Abraham  to  expel  Hagar  and  her  son.  Abraham  was 
greatly  afflicted  at  tliis  proposal ;  but  the  Lord  com* 
manded  him  to  comply  with  Sarah's  request.  Ris- 
ing early  in  the  morning,  therefore,  Abraham  took 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  sent  away  Hagar, 
with  her  son.  The  afflicted  woman  intended  to  re- 
turn into  Egypt,  but  lost  her  way,  and  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.  The  water  in  her 
bottle  failing,  she  left  Ishmael  under  one  of  the  trees 
in  the  wilderness,  and,  goin^  a  small  distance  from 
him,  sat  down,  saying,  *'  I  will  not  see  him  die ;"  and 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  The  ansel  of  the 
Lord,  however,  comforted  her,  and  showed  lier  a  well 
of  water.  She  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
where  she  settled.  Ishmael  became  very  expert  at 
the  bow ;  and  his  mother  married  him  to  an  Egyp- 
tian woman.  We  know  not  when  Hasar  died. 
The  Mussulmans  and  Arabians,  who  are  descended 
from  Ishmael,  speak  highly  in  her  commendation. 
They  call  her  **  Mother  Ha^,"  and  maintain  that 
she  was  Abraham's  lawful  wife ;  the  mother  of  Ish- 
mael, his  eldest  son,  who  as  such  possessed  Arabia, 
which  very  much  exceeds,  in  their  estimation,  both 
in  extent  and  riches,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was 
given  to  his  younger  son  Isaac. 

Hagar,  according  to  PaUl,  may  symbolize  the  syn- 
affogiie,  which  pn^luces  only  slaves — ^the  ofispnng 
always  following  the  condition  of  the  mother,  GaL 
iv.  24. 

HAGARENES,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael: 
called  also  Ishmaelites  and  Saracens,  or  Arabians, 
from  their  country.  The  name  Saracens  is  not  de- 
rived, as  some  have  thought,  from  Sarah,  Abraliam's 
wife,  but  from  Sakaroj  the  desert;  Saracens,  ** in- 
habitants of  the  desert" 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was 
probably  boni  at  Babylon,  whence  he  accompanied 
Zcrubbabel.  The  captives  immediately  after  their 
return  to  Judea  began  with  ardor  to  rebuild  the 
temple ;  but  the  work  was  suspended  fourteen  years, 
till  after  the  death  of  Cambyses.  Darius  Hystaspes 
succeeding  to  the  empire,  Haggai  was  excited  by 
God  to  exhort  Zerubbabel,  prince  of  Judah,  and  the 
high-priest  Joshua,  son  of  Josedeck,  to  resume  the 
^ork  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  so  long  inter- 
rupted, {ante  A.  JD.  521.)  The  remonstrances  of  ^e 
prophet  had  their  efiect,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
barius,  and  the  sixteenth  year  after  the  return  fitim 
Babylon,  they  resumed  this  work,  Hag.  i,  14 ;  ii.  1. 
The  Lord  commanded  Haggai  to  tell  the  people, 
that  if  any  one  recollected  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
and  did  not  think  this  to  be  so  beautiful  and  magnif- 
icent as  that  structure  was,  he  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  because  God  would  render  the  new  tem- 
ple much  more  august  and  venerable  than  the  for- 
mer bad  ever  been ;  not  in  embellishments  of  gold 


or  silver,  but  by  the  presence  of  the  Messiah,  the  de- 
mre  of  all  nations,  and  by  the  glory  which  his  coming 
would  add  to  it 

We  know  nothing  of  Hsggai's  death.  Epiphani- 
us  asserts,  that  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among 
the  priests ;  which  mi^ht  induce  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  of  Aaron's  fiuuily :  but  Haggai  says  nothing 
of  himself  to  iavor  this  opinion. 

HAGGITH,  David's  fifth  wife,  mother  of  Adoni- 
jah,  2  Sam.  iii.  4. 

HAGIOGRAPHA.  The  Hebrews  distinguisli 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  three 
classes;  (1.)  the  Law;  (2.)  the  Prophets;  (3.)  the 
Hagiograpba,  or  Chethubim.    See  Bible,  p.  170. 

HAHIROTH,  whence  Pi-hahiroth,  as  it  is  called 
in  Exod.  xiv.  2, 9,  but  simply  Hahiroth,  in  Numbers 
xxxiii.  8.    See  Exodus,  p.  401. 

HAI,  or  Ai,  or  Aijah,  a  city  near  Bethel,  west 
The  LXX  call  it  Agai;  Josephus,  Aina;  otherSi 
Aiath.    See  Ai. 

HAIL!  a  salutation,  importing  a  wish  for  the 
welfare  of  the  person  addressed.  It  is  now  seldom 
used  among  us ;  but  was  customarv  among  our  Sax- 
on ancestors,  and  imported  as  much  as  "joy  to  vou  ;*' 
or  **  health  to  you ;"  including  in  the  term  health  all 
kinds  of  prosperity. 

HAIL-Ston£8  are  congealed  dro]^  of  rain,  fbrni^ 
ed  into  ice  by  the  power  of  cold  m  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  Hail  was  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt ;  (Exod.  ix.  34.|  and  that  haO, 
though  uncommon,  is  not  absoluteiv  unknown  in 
Egypt,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Vomey,  who  men- 
tions a  hail-storm,  which  he  saw  crossing  over  mount 
Sinai  into  that  country,  some  of  whose  Bnozen  stones 
he  gathered ;  ^  and  so,"  he  says,  **  I  drank  iced  water 
in  Egypt"  Hail  was  also  the  means  made  use  of 
by  Goa,  for  defeating  an  army  of  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
Josh.  X.  11.  Grod's  judgments  are  likened  to  a  hail- 
storm, in  Isaiah  xxviii.  2.  But  the  most  tremendous 
hail  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  in  any  writer,  is  that 
alluded  to  in  Rev.  xvi.  21 ;  **  Every  stone  about  the 
weight  of  a  talent"  (The  Jewish  talent  was  about  125 
lbs.j  Howstrong  is  this  description!  In  comparison 
with  it  all  accounts  of  hail-stones  and  hail-storms 
are  diminutive.  We  have,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  mention  of  hail  as  large  as  pullets' 
eggs,  and  in  America,  hail-stones  sometimes  fill  of 
several  pounds  weight :  but  what  is  this  to  the  weight 
of  a  talent! 

HAIR.  The  law  enjoined  nothing  respectinc  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  hair.  The  priests  had  tneirs 
cut,  it  is  said,  every  fortnight  while  in  waiting  at  the 
temple.  They  were  forbidden  to  cut  their  hair  in 
honor  of  the  dead ;  that  is,  of  Adonis;  though,  on 
other  occasions  of  mourning,  they  cut  it  without 
scruple.  **  Ye  shall  not  round  the  comera  of  your 
heads ;"  in  imitation  of  the  Arabians,  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  the  Edomites ;  of  the  people  of  De- 
dan,  Tema,  and  Buz ;  who  did  this,  as  it  is  said,  in 
unitation  of  Bacchus.  The  LXX  translate,  ^Ye 
shall  not  make  sisoc  of  the  hair  of  vour  head;" 
the  Hebrew  word  sisoc  imports  a  lock  of  hair  of- 
fered to  Saturn.  Lucian  is  an  evidence,  that  the 
Syrians  offered  their  hair  to  their  gods;  and  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  common  among  other 
people. 

It  was  usual  with  the  heathen  to  make  vows,  that 
they  would  suffer  thebr  hair  (or  their  beards)  to  ^w, 
till  they  had  accomplished  certain  things.  Civilis, 
having  taken  arms  against  the  Romans,  vowed  never 
to  cut  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  red  color,  and  which, 
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out  of  mere  artifice,  he  wore  Ions,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Germans,  till  he  had  defeated  the  legions. 
(TacituB,  Hist.  lib.  iv.)  This  has  some  relation  to 
the  law  of  the  Nazarites,  who  were  never  to  have 
their  hair  cut.  Numb.  vi.  5, 9. 

When  a  man  was  suspected  of  having  a  leprosy, 
inspection  was  carefully  made,  whether  me  color  of 
his  hair  were  changed,  or  if  it  fell ;  this  being  one  in- 
dication of  the  dii^ase.  When  he  was  healed,  he 
washed  his  body  and  his  clothes,  cut  off  the  hair  of 
his  head,  and  of  his  whole  body,  and  presented  his 
offering  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Lev.  xiii.  4, 10, 
31,  3^  &c.  But  he  did  not  enter  into  the  camp  till 
eight  days  afler,  again  cutting  away  all  the  haur  off 
his  body,  in  demonstration  of  his  aesire  not  to  leave 
any  place  where  the  least  pollution  might  remain 
undiscovered,  and  uncleansed.  Lev.  xiv.  8, 9.  The 
Levites,  on  the  day  of  their  consecration  to  God's 
service,  shaved  their  whole  bodies. 

Black  hair  was  thought  to  be  the  most  beautiful, 
Cant  V.  11.  This  was  also  the  taste  of  the  Romans ; 
at  least,  in  the  days  of  Horace. 

Plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  species  of  punishment 

See   PUNISHBCElfT. 

HALAH,  a  city  or  country  of  Media,  to  which  the 
kings  of  Assyria  transplanted  the  ten  tribes.  It  is 
nentiooed  with  Habor ;  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  which 
diowB  it  to  have  been  on  the  river  Gozan.  Hyde 
supposes  it  to  be  Holwan ;  Bochart  thinks  it  to  be 
Calachene  in  Media.  [Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller 
incline  to  the  opinion  of  Hyde,  and  suppose  it  to  be 
die  same  as  Calah,  which  see.    R. 

HALHUL,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  58.)  thought 
to  be  near  Hebron. 

HALI,  Cai.1,  or  Chali,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  in 
Asher,  Josh.  xix.  25. 

HALLELUJAH,  see  Alleluia. 

To  HALLOW.  (See  Sanctification,  Holt.) 
7\>  hallowj  is  to  render  sacred,  set  apart,  consecrate. 
The  Engtish  word  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  is  properly 
to  make  holy ;  hence  hallowed  persons,  things,  places, 
rites,  6i4i, ;  hence,  also,  the  name,  power,  dignity  of 
Gk>d,  is  hallowed ;  that  is,  reverenced  as  holy. 

HALT,  to  go  lame  on  the  feet  or  legs.  Many 
persons  who  were  halt  were  ciu^d  by  our  Lord. 
To  halt  between  two  opinions,  (1  Kings  xviii.  21.) 
should,  perhaps,  be  to  stager  from  one  to  the  other, 
repeatedly ;  but  some  say,  it  is  an  allusion  to  birds, 
who  hop  from  spray  to  enpray,  forwards  and  back- 
wards :— as  the  contrary  innuence  of  supposed  con- 
victions, vibrated  the  mind  in  alternate  affirmation 
and  doubtfulness. 

HAM,  or  Cham,  bunU^  stoarthf,  black ;  the  young- 
est son  of  Noah.  One  day  when  Noah  had  drank 
wine.  Ham  perceived  his  parent  lyinsr  in  his  tent 
with  his  person  exposed,  which  be  ridiculed.  No- 
ah, when  he  awoke  and  was  informed  of  his  sin, 
said,  ^  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  sball 
he  be  to  his  brethren.**  Ham  was  father  of  Cush, 
Misraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  It  is  believed  that  he 
had  Afi'ica  for  his  inheritance ;  and  that  he  peopled 
it ;  but  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  (See  Egypt.)  Africa  is 
called  "  the  land  of  Ham**  in  several  places  of  the 
Psalms. 

Many  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham  suggested  the  design,  and  formed  the 
presumptuous  project,  of  building  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel.   But  this  IS  without  proofs. 

**^  In  the  Rozit  ul  Suffa  it  is  written,  that  God  be- 
stowed on  Ham  nine  sons — ^Hind,  Sind,  Zenj,  Nuba, 
Kanaan,    Kush,  Kept,  Berber,  and  Hebe^;  and 


their  children  having  inoveased  to  an  immense  mul- 
titude, God  caused  each  tribe  to  speak  a  di^rent 
language;  wherefore  they  separated,  and  each  of 
them  appUed  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands." 
(Asiatic  Miscel.  p.  148.  4to.^  Most  of  these  natiMiB 
may  be  traced  with  tolerable  certainty. 

Hind  must  be  the  origin  of  the  HM009. 

Sindy  the  origin  of  the  nations  bordering  00  the 
Indus. 

Zem,  may  we  place  in  Zanguebar  in  Africa,  East  ? 

Aula,  &ther  of  the  Nubians,  more  central  in 
Africa. 

JSTanoan,  and  Kush,  the  same  as  are  well  known 
from  Scripture. 

Kopt,  the  Egyptians ;  who,  it  appears,  did  not  re> 
ceive  name  mm  any  town  called  Cootos,  as  the 
learned  have  usually  said,  but  from  a  rather  of  this 
name,  after  whom  such  a  town  might  be  called. 

Berber,  whence  the  Barabari,  beyond  Nubia,  and, 
remotely,  Barbary. 

Heheshj  Ab3^mia:  its  present  name  among  the 
Tiu'ks  and  Arabs  is  Habetk, 

We  find,  then,  that  Hind,  Sind,  and  Kanaan,  with 
more  or  less  of  Kush,  remained  in  Asia,  notwith- 
standing  Africa  was  the  allotted  portion  of  Ham. 
With  this  agrees,  in  part,  the  tradition  of  the  Brah- 
mins, who  acknowledge  tliat  they  are  not  originally 
of  India,  but  came  into  India  through  the  pass  of  Her- 
idwar,or  Hardwar.  This  also  contributes  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  Hamite  kingdoms,  and  powerful 
kingdoms,  too,  in  western  Asia.  But  the  reader  will 
recollect,  in  perfect  coincidence  with  thisobsenratioii, 
that  *^  God  caused  each  tribe  to  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage; wherefore  they  separated."  This  readicts 
the  interference  of  Deity  in  the  confusion  of  tongues 
to  the  sons  of  Ham ;  which  certainly  accords  with 
the  true  import  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  that  event : 
not — all  mankind  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but — all 
the  tribes  connected  with  Shinar,  and  its  population. 

HAM  AN,  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Amaiekite,  of 
the  race  of  Agaff ;  or,  according  to  other  copies,  of 
Hamadath  the  Bugean  or  Goffeean ;  that  is,  of  the 
race  of  Gog,  or  it  may  be  read,  Haman  the  son  of 
Hamadath,  which  Haman  was  Bagua  or  Bacoa% 
eunuch  or  officer  to  the  king  of  Pereia.  We  have 
no  proof  of  Haman*s  being  an  Amaiekite ;  but  Es- 
ther iii.  1.  reads,  of  the  race  of  Agaff.  In  the  apoc- 
ryphal Greek,  fchap.  ix.  24.)  and  me  Latin,  (chap, 
xvi.  6.)  he'is  called  a  Macedonian.  Ahasuerus,  hav- 
ing taken  him  into  favor,  promoted  him  above  all 
the  princes  of  his  court,  who  bent  the  knee  to  him 
when  he  entered  the  palace.  This  Mordecai  the 
Jew  declined,  for  which  slight,  Haman  plotted  the 
extirpation  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation ;  which  was 
providentially  prevented.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gib- 
oet  fifty  cubits  high,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
Mordecai ;  his  house  was  given  to  queen  Esther,  and 
his  employments  to  Mordecai.  His  ten  sons  were 
also  executed.    See  Esther. 

There  is  something  so  entirely  different  from  tfa« 
customs  of  European  civilization,  in  Haman's  no- 
posed  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  (Estlier, 
chap,  iii.)  diat  the  mind  of  the  reaner,  whoi  perus- 
ing it,  is  alarmed  into  hesitation,  if  not  into  incredu- 
lity. And,  indeed,  it  seems  barely  credible  that  a  king 
should  endure  a  massacre  of  so  great  a  proportion  of 
his  subjects — a  whole  nation  cut  off  at  a  stroke* 
However,  that  such  a  proposal  might  be  made^  is 
attested  by  a  similar  proposal  made  in  later  timei^ 
which  narrowly  escaped  witnessing  a  catasonophe  of 
the  same  naturo.     M.  De  Peysonnel,  in  delineatiiig 
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the  character  of  the  celebrated  Haflsan  Pacha,  (who,  | 
m  the  war  of  1770,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  be- 
came eminent  as  a  seaman,)  says  of  him,  ^  He  pre- 
served the  Greeks,  when  it  was  deliberated  in  the 
council  [of  the  grand  signior]  to  exterminate  them 
entirely,  as  a  punishment  for  their  defection,  and  to 
prevent  their  ftiture  rebellion :  he  obtained  for  them 
a  general  amnesty,  which  he  took  care  should  be 

fiiiSifully  observed,  and  this brought  back  a 

great  number  of  emigrants,  and  prevented  the  total 
desertion  of  that  numerous  class  of  subjects,  which 
an  unseasonable  rigor  would  have  occasioned,  and 
which  must  have  depopulated  the  provinces,  render- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  country  uncultivated,  and  de- 
prived the  fleet  of  a  nurserv  of  siilors."  (Remaiks  of 
Baron  du  Tott,  page  90.)  Political  evils  these,  which, 
nevertheless,  would  not  have  preserved  the  Greeks, 
w^ithout  the  peraonal  influence  of  the  admiral ; — as 
the  consideration  of  similar  evils  could  not  restrain 
the  anger  of  Haman,  and  the  misled  confidential  ca- 
price of  Ahasuerus.  This  account  has  subsequently 
Deen  confirmed  by  Mr.  Elton,  of  Smyrna. 

HAMATH,  a  celebrated  ci^  of  Syria.  [Hamath, 
together  with  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  belongs  to 
the  few  places  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  nave 
retained  a  certain  oegree  of  importance  from  the 
very  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  Gen.  x.  18,  as  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe ; 
and  it  is  often  mentioned  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Canaan  in  its  widest  extent,  Num.  xiii.  21 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  5;  Judg.  iii.  3.  In  David's  time,  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath,  was  his  ally,  2  Sam.  viii.  9, 10.  The  As- 
syrians became  masters  of  this  city  and  the  neigh- 
borhood about  753  B.  C.  2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  Is.  x. 
8,  seq.  Under  the  Syro-Macedonian  dynasty,  the  city 
was  called  Epiphania.  (Theodoret  on  Zech.  ix.  1. 
Jerome,  Quiest.  in  Gen.  x.  15.  Comm.  on  Ezek. 
xlviL  15.  Rosenm.Bib.  Geogr.  I.  ii.  313.)  The  na- 
tives, however,  continued  to  use  the  ancient  name ; 
which  became  current  again  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  it  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  prince  and  writer  Abulfeda. 

Burckhardt  describes  Hamath  as  **  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Orontes ;  a  part  of  it  is  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  and  a  part  in  the  plain.    The  town 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  must  contain  at  least 
30,000  inhabitants.    There  are  four  bridges  over  the 
Orontes  in  the  town.    The  river  supplies  the  upper 
town  with  water,  by  means  of  buckets  fixed  to  nigh 
ivheels,  which  empty  themselves  into  stone  canals, 
supported  by  lofty  arches  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.    There  are  about  a  dozen  of  the 
wheels ;  the  laigest  of  them  is  at  least  seventy  feet 
in  diameter.    The  town,  for  the  most  part,  is  well 
built,  although  the  walls  of  the  dwellings,  a  few  pal- 
aces excepted,  ore  of  mud ;  but  their  interior  makes 
amends  for  the  roughness  of  their  external  appear- 
ance.   The  principal  trade  of  Hamath  is  with  the 
Arabs,  who  buy  here  their  tent  furniture  and  clothes. 
The   government  of  Hamath  comprises  about  one 
hundi^  and  twenty  inhabited  villages,  and  seventy 
or  eighty  which  have  been  abandoned.    The  west- 
em  part  of  its  territory  is  the  granarv  of  northern 
Syria ;  though  the  harvest  never  yields  more  than 
ten  for  one,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  mice,  which  sometimes  wholly  destroy 
the  crops."  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  147.)  Abulfeda 
also  describes  this  city ;  and  does  not  forget  the  men- 
tion of  it  in  Scripture,  nor  its  many  water  wheels. 

Othen  have  supposed  that  Hamath  was  the  city 
Cnnesaa,  also  situated  on  the  Orontes  farther  south.  K. 


HAMMON,  a  ci^  of  Aaher,  Josh.  xiz.  98.  Abo 
another  in  Naphtali,  1  Chron.  vL  76^ 

HAMMOllI-DOR,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  in 
Naphtali,  ceded  to  the  family  of  Gershom,  Josh. 
xxLdS. 

HAMONAH,  a  city  where  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16.) 
foretold  the  burial  of  Gog  and  his  people  would  be. 
We  know  not  any  town  of  this  name  in  Palestine. 
Hamonah  signifies  muUUude;  and  the  prophet  in- 
tended to  show,  that  the  slaughter  of  Gog's  people 
would  be  so  great,  that  the  place  of  their  burial  might 
be  called  MiStiiude. 

HAMOR,  prince  of  Shechem ;  father  of  young 
Shechem,  who  ravished  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob, Gen.  xxxiv.  (See  Dinah,  and  Srechxm.)  Ja- 
cob, returning  from  Mesopotamia,  set  up  his  tenta  at 
Shechem,  and  bought  of  Hamor,  for  the  price  of  a 
hundred  kesiiaha,  or  pieces  of  silver,  (about  $200,) 
that  part  of  the  field  where  he  had  pitched  his  tents, 
Gren.  xxxiii.  18,  seq.  The  bones  ot  Joseph  were  af- 
terwards buried  there.  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

HAMUTAL,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah, 
wife  of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and 
Zedekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  31. 

HANAMEEL,  son  of  Shallum,  a  kinsman  of 
Jeremiah's,  who  sold  the  prophet  a  field  at  Ana- 
thoth,  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  &c. 

HANANEEL,  an  Israelite  who  ^ve  name  to  one 
of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  Neh.  iii.  1 ;  xii.  39 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

I.  HANANI,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Jehu,  1 
Kings  xvi.  7. 

IL  HANANI,  a  prophet,  who  came  to  Asa,  king 
of  Judah,  and  saia,  *^  Because  thou  hast  put  thy 
trust  in  the  king  of  Syria,  and  not  in  the  Lord,  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Svria  is  escaped  out  of  thine 
hands,''  2  Chron.  xvi.  7.  We  know  not  on  what  oc- 
casion the  prophet  spake  thus ;  but  Asa  ordered  him 
to  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  Some  suppose  him  to 
have  been  father  to  the  prophet  Jehu ;  but  this  does 
noi  appear  from  Scripture.  Jehu  prophesied  in  Is- 
rael ;  Hanani  in  Judah.  Jehu  viras  put  to  death  by 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  who  died  A.  M.  3075;  but 
Hanani  reproved  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned 
fix)m  A.  M.  3049  to  3090. 

I.  HANANIAH,  one  of  the  three  young  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  the  royal  family,  who,  be- 
ing carried  captive  to  Babylon,  were  selected  for  in- 
struction in  the  sciences  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  to 
wait  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace.  His  name  was 
changed  to  Shadrach  ;  and  he  became  celebrated  for 
his  refusal  to  worship  the  golden  image  set  up  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  i.  11 ;  iii.  4. 

II.  HANANIAH,  son  of  Azur,  (Jer.  xxviiL  1.)  a 
false  prophet  of  Gibeon,  who,  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  (A.  M.  3409,)  foretold  to  Jeremiah  and 
all  the  people,  that  within  two  years  all  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Lord's  house,  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  had  carried  to  Babylon,  would 
be  restored.  At  the  same  time  Hananiah  laid 
hold  of  the  chains  (or  yokes)  which  Jeremiah  wore 
about  his  neck,  as  emblems  of  the  future  captivity  of 
Judah,  and,  breaking  them,  said,  ''Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  even  so  in  two  years'  time  will  I  break  the 
yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon."  Jere- 
miah answered,  "Thou  hast  broken  the  yokes  of 
wood,  but  thou  shalt  make  for  them  yokes  of  iron ; 
thou  shalt  die  this  year,  because  thou  hast  taught 
rebellion  against  the  Lord."    He  did  so. 

HAND  sometimes  denotes  the  power  and  ven- 
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feuic«  of  God.  <<The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy 
on  them  of  Ashdod,"  after  they  had  taken  the  ark,  1 
Sank  T.  6,  7.  "  Hand  "  is  also  used  for  parts,  times, 
or  degrees.  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  ten 
hands  (n)-t«  ^r -)  wiser  than  all  the  magi  and  di- 
viAeiB  of  fiabylon,  i.  e.  ten  times,  Dan.  L  20.    To 

r^ur  water  on  any  one's  hands  signifies  to  serve  him, 
Kings  iiL  11.  (See  Washiho^  and  Baptism.)  To 
wash  one's  hands  denotes  innocence.  Matt,  xxvii. 
24.  The  righteous  washes  his  hands  with  the  inno- 
cent, (Pa.  zxvi.  6.)  in  token  of  innocency.  To  kiss 
one's  hand,  is  an  act  of  adoration,  1  Kings  xiz.  18  ; 
Jobxxxi.  27.  (See  Kiss.)  To  JUi  ont^s  hands,  to 
take  possession  of  the  priesthood,  to  perform  the 
functions  of  that  office;  because  in  this  ceremony, 
those  parts  of  the  victim  which  were  to  be  offered, 
were  put  into  the  hand  of  the  new-made  priest,  J  udg. 
zvii.  5, 12 ;  Lev.  xvi.  32 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  33.  To  lean 
upon  any  one's  hand  is  a  mark  of  familiari^  and  su- 
periority. The  king  of  Israel  had  a  confidant  upon 
whom  he  thus  leaned,  2  Kings  viL  17.  The  lana  of 
Syria  leaned  on  the  hand  or  arm  of  Naaman,  when 
he  went  up  to  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  2  Kings  v.  18. 
To  stretch  out  the  hand  signifies  (1)  to  chastise,  to  ex- 
ercise severity,  or  justice,  Ps.  Iv.  11.  God  deliver- 
ed his  people  out  of  Egypt  with  a  stretched-out 
hand,  and  an  arm  lifted  up :  bjr  great  power,  by  per- 
forming many  wondera,  and  inflicting  many  cnas- 
tisements  on  me  Egyptians,  **  The  hand  of' God  is 
still  stretched  out ;''  he  is  still  ready  to  strike,  Isa.  v. 
25;  ix.  12, 17. — (2)  Mercy:  <*I  have  stretched  out 
mine  hand  [entreated]  all  the  day  long,"  towards  an 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  people,  Isa.  Ixv.  2.  ^  I 
have  called,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  and  ve  have  re- 
fused :  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re- 
garded," Prov.  L  24. 

Joining  of  hands,  or  placing  one's  hand  in  that  of 
another  person,  is  a  very  common  method  of  pledg- 
ing oneself,  making  an  alliance,  or  swearing  fidelity. 
Bruce  says,  *'  These  were  priests  and  monks  o£  their 
religion,  and  the  heads  of  fiunilies ;  so  that  the  house 
could  not  contain  half  of  them.  The  great  people 
among  them  came,  and,  after  joining  Minds,  repeat- 
ed a  kind  of  prayer,  of  about  two  minutes  long,  [this 
kind  of  oath  was  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  or  snep- 
herds,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxi. 
22,  23 ;  xxvi.  28]  by  which  they  declared  themselves 
and  their  children  accursed,  if  ever  they  lifted  their 
hands  against  me,  in  the  tell,  (or  field,)  in  the  desert 
or  on  the  river ;  or,  in  case  that  I,  or  mine,  should 
fly  to  them  for  refuge,  if  they  did  not  protect  us,  at 
the  risk  of  their  Uves,  their  fiunilies,  and  their  for- 
tunes, or,  as  they  emphatically  expressed  it,  *  to  the 
death  of  the  last  male  child  among  them.'  (See  1 
Sam.  XXV.  22 ;  1  Kin^  xiv.  10 ;  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  21 ;  2 
Kings  ix.  8.)  Medicines  and  advice  being  given  on 
my  part,  faith  and  protection  pledged  on  theirs,  two 
bushels  of  wheat  and  seven  sheep  were  carried  down 
to  the  boat ;  nor  could  we  decline  their  kindness ;  as 
refusing  a  present  in  that  country,  is  just  as  great  an 
af&ont  as  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  superior, 
without  any  present  at  all,"  Gen.  xxxiii.  10 ;  Mai,  i. 
10 ;  Matt.  viii.  11. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Prov.  xi,  21,  thus 
rendreed  by  our  translators,  **  Though  hand  join  in 
hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished ;  but  the 
seed  of  the  righteous  shall  be  delivered :"  i.  e.  though 
they  make  many  associations  and  oaths,  and  join 
hands  amons  themselves,  (as  formed  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  swearing  among  these  shepherds  of 
Suakem,   as  related  by  Mr.  Bruce,  yet  they  shall 


be  punished."  C.  B.  Michaelis  proposes  another 
sense,  **  hand  in  hand" — ^my  hand  in  your  hand,  L  e. 
as  a  token  of  swearing,  '*  the  wicked  cdiall  not  go  un- 

fmnished." — ^How  ftr  this  sense  of  the  paasage  is  il- 
ustrated  by  the  foregoing  and  the  following  eztmct, 
the  reader  will  judge. — ^  I  cannot  help  here  accus- 
ing myself  of  what,  doubtless,  may  be  well  reputed 
a  very  great  sin.  I  was  so  enragea  at  the  traitorous 
part  which  Hassan  had  acted,  that,  at  parting;  I 
could  not  help  saying  to  Ibralum,  '  Now,  shekh,  I 
have  done  eveiy  thing  you  have  desired,  without 
ever  expecting  fee  or  reward ;  the  only  thing  I  now 
ask  you,  and  it  is  probably  the  last,  is,  that  you 
avenge  me  upon  mis  Hassan,  who  is  eveiy  day  in 
your  power.'  Upon  this,  he  oave  me  his  bajtd, 
saying,  He  shall  not  die  in  his  bed,  or  I  shaU  never 
see  old  a^."  (Bruce's  Trav.  vol.  L  p.  199^)  Bruce's 
conduct  m  this  instance,  seems,  in  some  scsise,  simi- 
lar to  the  behavior  of  David,  when  he  gave  charge 
to  his  son  Solomon,  to  execute  that  justice  upon  Jo- 
ab  and  Shimei,  which  he  himself  haid  been  unabLe  to 
do,  by  reason  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  king- 
dom; and  of  the  influence  which  Joab,  the  general, 
had  in  the  army ;  but  of  which  the  pacific  reign  of 
Solomon  would  deprive  hiin,  1  Kin^  iL  6.  We 
leaiii  fit)m  Ockley  that  the  custom  is  observed  by 
the  Turks.  [But  in  this  passs^  i^^^'  ^^  ^^')  ^^ 
second  clause  refers  to  the  seed  of  the  righteous ;  the 
parallelism  requires,  therefore,  that  the  &st  c^use 
should  refer  to  the  seed  of  the  wicked*  Heoee  A. 
Schultens  and  Rosenmiiller  translate :  ^  From  hand 
to  hand  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished,"  L  e. 
from  generation  to  generation  his  seed  shall  see  pun- 
ishment; in  allusion  to  the  descent  of  name,  pixiper- 


ty,  &.C.  fi*om  hand  to  hand,  father  to  son.  This 
more  appropriate.    R. 

Perhaps,  also,  this  joining  of  hands  may  add  a 
spirit  to  the  nassage,  (2  Kings  x.  15.)  **  Is  thine  heart 
nght,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?  if  it  be,  give 
me  thy  hand" — *^And  he  (Jehonadab)  gave  him 
(Jehu)  his  hand ;"  i.  e.  in  token  of  affirmation ;  '^and 
he  (Jehu)  took  him  (Jehonadab)  up  into  his  charicvL" 
So  that  it  was  not  as  an  assistance  to  enable  Jehona- 
dab to  get  into  the  chariot,  that  Jehu  gave  him  his 
hand,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Jehonadab  gave  hiaJiand 
to  Jehu.  This  seems  confirmed  by  verse  16 ;  **  So 
thet  made  him  (Jehonadab)  ride  in  his  (Jehu^s) 
chariot"  All  these  pronouns  embarrass  our  trans- 
lation, but  they  were  perfectly  understood  by  thoas 
who  knew  the  customs  of  their  country. 

Another  thing  deserve  remark — ^the  f«leva:don  of 
hands  in  swearing :  (Gen.  xiv.  22.)  "  I  have  Ufl  up 
mine  hand  to  the  Lord,"  Deut  xxxii.  40 ;  Ezek.  xx. 
28.  This  is  the  attitude  of  prayer  also :  (Psskn 
xxviii.  2.)  ^Hear  the  voice  or  my  supplication — 
when  I  lift  up  mjf  hands  toward  thy  hofy  oracle  f* 
again,  (Psalm  Ixvui.  4.)  **  I  will  lift  up  mv  hands  in 
thy  name,"  et  al.  This  continued  to  be  Uie  attitude 
of  prayer  in  New  Testament  times:  *«I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where,  liftinf  up  holy  hands,**  1  Tim. 
ii.  8.  It  is  supposed  that  this  hfiing  up  the  hand  tyj 
attendants  on  prayer,  was  a  sign  of  tneir  participa- 
tion in  the  prayer  oflTered. 

The  right  hand  was  held  up  on  all  the  occaaiooB ; 
no  doubt,  as  implying  the  most  active,  the  most  res- 
dy  member  of  the  person.  Does  not  this  ci^e  us  the 
import  of  the  passages.  Psalm  cxUv.  8 :  **  Their  right 
hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood,"  that  is,  they  lift 
up  their  right  hand  in  swearing  to  lies. — l8a.*xlrr. 
20 :  **  Is  there  not  alio  in  my  right  hand  ?"  am  I  doc 
swearing  to  a  fidsehood  ? 
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The  reader  will  observe  how  greatly  Scripture  is 
illustrated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
times  and  places  to  which  it  refers :  there  are  imiu- 
merable  passages  where  the  expression  is  only  a 
kini,  but  that  hint  implies  consequences,  to  under- 
stand which  requires  much  information. 
HANGING,  see  Funis huent. 
HANNAH,  wife  of  Elkanah,  who  dwelt  at  Ra- 
math,  or  Ramathaim,  in  Ephraun,  1  Sam.  i.  52.    El- 
kanah going  to  Shiloh,  to  worship  there,  took  with 
him  his  two  wives,  Hannah  and  Peninnah.    Penin- 
nah  had  children  who  accompanied  her  to  the  feast ; 
but  Hannah  had  none.    Elkanah,  having  offered  his 
sacrifice  of  pure  devotion,  made  an  entertainment 
for  his  fiunily  before  the  Lord,  and  gave  portions  to 
Peninnah  for  herself  and  children ;  to  Hannah,  his 
well-beloved  wife,  he  save  but  one  portion,  because 
she  had  no  chUd.    Hannah  became  melancholy; 
and  her  rival  Peninnah  increased  her  affliction,  by 
reproachinff   her  barrenness.    Elkanah    comforted 
her ;  but  luumah  went  alone  privately  to  the  taber- 
nacle, and  vowed,  that  if  God  would  bless  her  with 
a  son,  she  would  give  him  to  God  all  the  days  of  his 
life.    As  she  was  very  fervent  in  her  devotion,  the 
high-priest  Eli  conceived  she  had  been  drinking  to 
excess,  and  reproved  her ;  but  upon  being  informed 
of  her  purpose,  prayed  that  the  Grod  of  Israel  would 
grant  her  petition.  *  Hannah  soon  after  conceived, 
and  had  a  son,  whom  she  called  Samuel,  because 
she  had  asked  him  of  the  Lord ;  atUe  A.  D.   1155. 
Hannah  did  not  again  go  to  the  temple  or  taberna- 
cle till  she  had  weaned  her  son ;  when  she  brought 
him  thither,  in  compliance  with  her  vow.    Havmg 
made  her  offering  and  prater,  she  presented  her  son 
to  the  Lord,  committing  him  to  Eli.    She  also  com- 
posed a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  she  exalts 
the  power  of  God's  mercy,  who  dispenses  fruitful- 
ness  or  barrenness  as  he  pleases,  1  Sam.  ii.    Her 
subsequent  history  is  not  known. 
HANNATHON,  a  city  of  Zebuhm,  Josh.  xix.  14. 
HANUN,  son  of  Nahash  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
is  known  for  his  insuk  to  Davicrs  ambassadors,  sent 
to  compliment  him  after  his  father's  death,  2  Sam.  x. 
and  1  Chron.  xix.  David,  exasperated  at  his  dishon- 
orable conduct,  declared  war  against  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  sent  Joab  to  invade  them.    The  Ammon- 
ites procured  assistance  from  Syria,  and  from  be- 
yond the  Euphrates ;  but  Joab,  giving  part  of  the 
armv  to  his  brother  Abishai,  attacked  tne  Syrians, 
while  Abishai  fou^t  the  Ammonites.    They  con- 
quered both  enemies.    David,  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  success,  passed  the  river  Jordan  in  person, 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Sjrrians 
in  a  battle.    The  year  following,  David  sent  Joab  to 
betriege  Rabbath,  their  capital :  when  it  was  reduced 
to  extrer^ities,  he  informed  David,  who  came  with 
the  rest  of  Israel,  took  the  city,  enslaved  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  carried  off  a  great  booty. 

HAPHARAIM,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  19. 
Euaebiixs  says,  there  was  a  place  called  Apharaun, 
six  miles  from  Legio,  north. 

KARA,  a  city  or  district  of  Media,  to  which  the 
Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  were  transplanted  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  1  Cbron.  v.  26.  (See  Habor.)  Accord- 
ing to  Bocbart,  it  was  the  Aria  of  Ptolemy  and  Stra- 
bo,  i.  e.  the  capita]  of  the  modem  Cborasan.  It  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  place  or  province  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, perhaps  Media  Magna. 

HA  RAD  AH,  a  camp  station  of  Israel,  Numb. 
xxxiii.  24.     See  Exodus. 
HARAMy  see  in  Mordxcai. 


L  HARAN,  eldest  sob  of  Terah,  and  father  to 
Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah.  He  died  before  his  ftitber 
Teiah,  Gen.  xi.  27,  seq. 

n.  IIARAN,  or  CHARRis,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia, 
to  which  Abraham  retreated  after  he  had  left  vr ;  and 
where  Terah  his  father  died,  Gen.  xi.  31 ,  32.  Hither, 
likewise,  Jacob  retired  to  Laban,  when  be  fled  from 
his  brother  Esau,  Gen.  xxvii.  43.  At  Haran,  Cros- 
sus  the  Roman  general  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
the  Parthians.  Harran,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  situat- 
ed in  36"  52^  N.  lat  and  39^  S'  E.  lonff.  in  a  flat  and 
sandy  plain,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a  tew  wandering 
Ajral»,  who  select  it  for  the  delicious  water  which  it 
contains. 

HARD  imports  difficult,  sad,  unfortunate,  cruel, 
austere,  &c.  Pharaoh  overwhelmed  the  Israelites 
with  bard  labor,  with  tasks  that  were  diflicult  and 
insupportable,  Exod.  i.  14.  Ye  are  a  people  of  ^  a 
hardnead,"  untractable,  inflexible,  inoocile,  Elxod. 
xxxii.  9.  These  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  <*too  hard  for 
me;"  treat  me  with  insolence,  with  overbearing, 
unseasonable  cruelty.  Nabal  was  ^a  hard  and 
evil-conditioned  man  ;"  without  humanity,  gen- 
tleness, or  consideration,  1  Sam.  xxv.  3.  *'  1  follow- 
ed hard  ways,"  an  austere  life ;  my  behavior  was 
morose.  Psalm  xviL  4.  **  A  hard  heart."  a  hardened, 
insensible  mind.  *'A  hard  forehead,"  determined, 
insolent  "  I  have  made  thy  forehead  hard  against 
their  foreheads ;"  ( Ezek.  iii.  8. )  the  Israelites  are 
hardened  to  insensiDility,  have  lost  all  shame ;  but  I 
will  make  you  still  harder,  still  bolder  in  reprovinff 
evil,  than  they  are  in  committing  it  Isa.  1.  7,  **i 
have  made  thy  face  like  a  rock,"  very  hard ;  for  their 
sins  have  become  hard,  and  they  are  become  in- 
corrigible. 

HARE,  an  animal  resembling  a  rabbit,  but  some- 
thing larger.  Moses  ranks  it  among  unclean  crea- 
tures, notwithstanding  it  chews  the  cud,  because  it 
divides  not  the  hoof,  Lev.  xi.  6.  Naturalists  gene- 
rally say  that  the  hare  does  not  chew  the  cud ;  but 
Cowper,  the  poet,  in  his  account  of  the  three  hares 
he  domesticated,  asserts  that  they  *^  chewed  the  cud 
all  day  till  evening."    See  Co5ET. 

HAREM,  see  in  Morpecai. 

HARETH,  a  forest  in  Judah,  to  which  David  fled 
from  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxii.  5. 

HAROD,  a  well  or  fountain  not  far  from  Jezreel 
and  mount  Gilboa,  so  called  from  the  apprehensions 
and  feare  of  those  who  were  here  triea  by  Gideon, 
Judg.  vii.  1,  3,  i.  e.  *^  Palpitation"  of  the  heart,  as  a 
symptom  of  alarm  and  terror. 

H  AROSHETH  of  the  Gentiles,  a  city  m  the  north  of 
Palestine,  probablv  not  far  from  Hazor,  where  Sisera, 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  Jabin,  dwelt,  Judg.  i  v.  2. 

HARP.  The  ancient  Hebrews  called  the  haip 
the  pUasmit  harp ;  and  not  only  employed  it  in  their 
devotions,  but  in  their  entertainments  and  pleasures. 
Those  who  have  heard  it,  as  animated  by  ancient 
British  vivacity,  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  it 
was  quite  as  well  calculated  for  mirth  as  for  solem- 
nity. The  harp  was  nearly  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
very  earliest,  instmment  constructed  for  music. 
David  danced  when  he  played  on  the  harp ;  so  did 
the  Levites :  it  was,  therefore,  light  and  portable,  and 
its  size  was  restricted  within  limits,  which  admitted 
of  that  action,  and  of  that  manner  of  employment 
Such  instruments  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum. 

[The  harp  played  upon  by  David  was  the  Heb. 
•>U3,  kinndrt  the  Greek  «*rif^a,  more  properly  called 
a  lyre.  Joseph  us  describes  it  as  having  ten  strings, 
and  says  it  was  struck  with  a  pUetnan  or  key; 
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(Ant  viL  19,  3.)  but  this  aeems  contrary  to  1  Sam. 
zvi  93;  xviii.  10;  zix.  9,  where  David  is  said  to 
have  played  with  the  hand.  Another  kind  of  harp 
mentioned  in  Scripture  ia  the  73j,  nibd^  Greek  ra^Xa, 
Lat  nMui,  whicn  Joaephua  (1.  c.)  deacribea  as 
having  twelve  strings,  ana  as  played  upon  with  the 
hand.  Jerome  says  it  had  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or 
inverted  Delta  v,  Ps.  IviL  8.  et  al. — It  is  also  men- 
tioned as  having  sometimes  ten  strings,  Ps.  xxxiii.  2 ; 
czliv.9.    (See  Jahn,  §  94.)    R. 

HASHMONAH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites,  Numb, 
zxiii.  2^.    See  Exodus. 

HATACH,  Esther's  chamberlain,  Esth.  iv.  9. 

HATE,  HATRED,  are  not  always  to  be  taken 
rigorously,  but  frequently  signify  merely  a  lesser  de- 
cree of  love.  "No  one  can  serve  two  masters:  for 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other,"  (Luke  xvi. 
13.)  he  will  neglect  the  service  of  one,  and  attach 
himself  to  the  odier.  **  He  who  spareth  the  rod, 
hateth  his  chUd,*'  i.  e.  fiithers  often  spare  their  chil- 
dren out  of  excessive  love  to  them ;  but  to  forbear 
correcting  them  is  improper  affection.  ^  If  any  man 
nave  two  wives,  one  beloved,  and  another  hated,** 
or  less  beloved,  Deut.  xxi.  15.  Thus  Christ  says, 
(Luke  xiv,  26.)  he  who  would  follow  him,  must 
**  hate  father  and  mother,**  that  is,  love  them  leas  than 
his  salvation  ;  must  not  prefer  them  to  God. 

L  HA  VIL  AH,  son  of  Cusb,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  according 
to  Bochart,  peopled  the  country  where  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  unite,  and  discharge  themselves  to- 
gether into  tlie  Persian  gulfl  This  Calmet  takes  to 
be  the  land  of  Havilah,  ((^n.  xxv.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7.) 
which  extended  to  Shur,  over  against  Egypt.  [It  ad- 
joined the  eastern  limits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  (Gen.  xxv. 
18.)  and  also  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  Gese- 
nius  takes  it  for  the  Chaviokn  of  Strabo,  (xvi.  p.  726.) 
near  the  Persian  gulf.  The  name  then  probably  extend- 
ed westward  over  a  wide  extent ;  inaeed,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  whole  country  to  the  borders  of  Egypt    R. 

II.  HAVILAH,  son  of  Joktan,  (Gen.  x.  29.) 
probably  peopled  Colchis,  and  the  country  encom- 
passed by  the  river  Pison,  or  Phasis,  Gen.  ii.  11. 
There  are  in  Armenia,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
Colchians,  the  cities  Cholva  and  Cholvata,  and  the 
region  of  Cholobeta,  noticed  by  Haiton.  (See 
Rosenm.  Bibl,  Geogr.  I.  i.  202.) 

HAVOTH-JAIR.  The  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Ha- 
voUi  signifies  cabins,  or  huts,  such  as  belong  to  the 
Arabians,  and  are  placed  in  a  circle;  such  a  col- 
lection of  them  forming  a  hamlet  or  village.  The 
district  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut  iii.  14,. 
were  in  the  Bataneea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Gilead,  and  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manaaseh. 

HAURAN  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.)  was  originally  a 
small  district  between  Damascus  and  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias ;  but  was  afterwards  extended,  and  under  the 
Romans  was  called  Auranitis.  It  now  includes  the 
ancient  Trachonitis,  the  Djebel  Haouran,  Iturtea, 
and  part  of  Bataneea,  and  is  very  minutely  described 
by  Burckhardt    See  Canaan,  p.  236. 

HAWK,  a  bird  of  preyt  of  which  there  are  manv 
kinds ;  it  is  very  quick-sighted,  ravenous,  and  bold. 
It  was  declared  unclean  ny  the  law,  Lev.  xi.  16 ; 
Deut  xiv.  15.    See  Biilds,  p.  187. 

HAY  see  Grass. 

HAZAEL.  The'prophet  Elijah,  (1  Kinss  xix.  15, 
16.)  being  commanded  by  God  to  anoint  Hazaal  to 
be  kinff  of  Syria,  returned  home  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  executed  his 
commission.  Some  years  afterwards,  (2  Kings  viii. 
7.)  Hazael  was  sent  by  Benhadad,  who  lay  ill,  to  in- 


quire of  Elisha  whether  he  should  recover.  The 
prophet,  foreseeinff  the  cruelty  of  Hazael,  wept,  and 
said,  **  The  Lord  hath  revealed  to  me  that  thou  shalt 
be  king  of  Syria.**  Hazael  returned  to  the  king,  his 
master,  and  told  him  he  would  recover ;  but  the  next 
day  he  laid  a  cloth  dipt  in  water  over  bis  penon, 
which  caused  his  death ;  and  immediately  ascended 
the  throne.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  it  probable  that  Ha- 
zael did  not  intend  the  death  of  his  master ;  and  baa 
shown  that  an  application  of  cold  water  to  the  per- 
son is  used  in  the  East,  in  certain  cases  of  fever. 
However  unamiable  the  character  of  Hazael  was, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text,  we  believe,  which  pos- 
itively fixes  this  upon  him  aa  an  act  of  munler. 
Hazael,  without  delay,  executed  on  Inrael  all  the 
evils  which  Elisha  had  foretold.  When  Jehu  raised 
the  siege  of  Ramodi-Gilead,  Hazael  took  advanta^ 
of  his  absence,  fell  on  his  territories  beyond  Jordan, 
and  destroyed  the  land  of  Gilead,  Gad,  Reuben,  and 
Manaaseh,  from  Aroer  to  Basban.  Many  yeaia 
passed  without  his  attacking  the  kingdom  ol  Judafa, 
because  it  was  more  remote  firom  Damascus ;  but  he 
began  to  distress  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  son  of  Je- 
hoahaz.  He  took  Grath,  and  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  Joash,  perceiving  himself  unable  to  resist, 
gave  him  all  the  money  in  his  treasury,  and  in  the 
treasuries  of  the  house  of  God,  to  purchase  his  for- 
bearance. The  year  following,  *  howevo-,  Hazael 
returned  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  slew  all  the 
princes,  and  sent  a  very  rich  spoil  to  Syria.  The 
Syrian  army  was  not  numerous ;  but  God  delivered 
it  up  to  the  inhabiumts  of  Judah ;  and  Joash  him- 
self was  treated  by  the  Syrians  with  great  ignominy, 
as  waa  also  the  king  of  Israel.  Hazael  died  about 
the  same  time  as  Jeboaliaz,  king  of  Israel,  f2  Kings 
xiii^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Benhadad,  anU 
A.  D.  839. 

HAZAR-GADDA,  a  city  of  Judah,  lying  &r 
south,  Joshua  xv.  27. 

HAZAR-SHUAL,  a  city  of  Simeon,  or  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  28 ;  Neh.  xi.  27. 

HAZAR-SUSIM,  a  city  of  Simeon,  (1  Chion.  iv. 
31.)  called  Hazar-Susah,  Josh.  xix.  & 

HAZERIM,  HAZEROTH,  HAZOR,  AZERO- 
THAIM,  are  all  names  which  signify  villages  or 
hamlets ;  and  are  often  put  before  the  names  of  places. 
There  is  a  town  called  Hazor  in  Arabia  Petnes,  in 
all  probability  the  same  as  Hazerim,  the  ancient  hab- 
itation of  the  Hivites,  before  they  were  driven  away 
by  the  Caphtorim,  (Deut  ii.  23.)  who  settled  in  Pal- 
estine. It  might,  perhaps,  be  the  Hazeroth,  where 
the  Hebrews  encampedf.  Numb.  n.  35 ;  xiL  16 ; 
xxxiii.  15. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR,  a  town  (Gen.  xiv.  7.)  call- 
ed Engaddi  in  Joeh.  xv.  62;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1;  9 
Chron.  xx.  2  ;  Cant.  L  14 ;  Ezek.  xlviL  10.  See 
En-oeoi. 

I.  HAZOR,  a  city  of  NaphtaU,  (Joeh.  xix.  36.) 
probably  the  capital  of  Jabin,  the  Canaanitiah  king, 
taken  by  Joshua,  after  the  great  batde,  in  which  he 
defeated  Jabin,  and  his  allies  near  the  waten  of 
Merom,  Josh.  xi.  7, 10, 11.  It  was  afterwards  Imii- 
fied  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix.  15. 

II.  HAZOR,  a  city  in  Benjamin,  Neh.  xL  33L 

III.  HAZOR,  a  region  of  Arabia,  mcntiooed 
alonff  with  Kedar,  Jer.  xlix.  28. 

HEAD,  a  word  which  has  several  agnifieatiooa» 
in  addition  to  its  natural  one.  To  be  at  the  head  ia 
to  command,  conduct,  govern.  ^  Thou  hast  caused 
men  to  ride  over  our  heads,"  (Ps.  IxvL  12.)  subject- 
ed us  to  masters.    **Tfaou  hast  made  me  the  head  of 
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the  heatheo,"  (Ps.  zviii.  43.)  advanced  me  to  the 
regal  state.  Moses  says,  the  Lord  shall  make  thee 
the  head,  and  not  the  tail ;  f Deut.  xxviii.  13.)  thou 
shalt  be  always  master,  ana  never  in  subjection. 
The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  was  placed  in 
the  head  of  the  comer,  (Ps.  cxviii.  22.)  the  first  in 
the  angle,  whether  at  the  top  of  that  angle  to  adorn 
and  crown  it,  or  at  the  bottom  to  support  it.  The 
ground  at  the  head  of  all  the  streets,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  highways,  Isa.  li.  20. 

In  grief,  mourners  covered  their  heads,  and  cut 
and  plucked  off  their  hair ;  **•  Upon  all  heads  bald- 
ness,** says  the  prophet  Amos,  (viii.  10.)  speaking  of 
unhappy  times;  in  proeperitv  they  anointed  meir 
heads  with  sweet  oils:  "Let  thy  head  lack  no  [per- 
fumed] ointments,"  Eccl.  ix.  8.  To  shake  the  head 
at  any  one  expresses  contempt,  Iso.  zxxvii.  22. 

HEAP.  In  early  times,  heaps  of  stones  were 
erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of  events.  See 
Stowks. 

HEAR  or  Heariivo.  This  word  is  taken  in  several 
senses  in  Scripture.  It  literally  denotes  the  exercise 
of  that  bodily  sense,  of  which  the  ear  is  the  organ — 
to  receive  information  by  the  ear,  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.) 
and,  as  hearing  is  a  sense  by  which  instruction  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  excited  to  atten- 
tion and  obedience,  so  the  ideas  of  attention  and 
obedience  are  grafted  on  the  expression  or  sense  of 
bearing.  God  is  said,  speaking  after  the  manner  of 
men,  to  hear  prayer ;  that  is,  to  attend  to  it,  and  to 
comply  with  request  made  in  it,  Ps.  cxvi.  1.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  said — ^not  to  hear,  that  is,  not 
comply  with — ^the  desires  of  sinners,  John  xi.  31.  So 
men  are  said  to  hear  when  they  attend  to,  or  com- 
ply with,  the  requests  of  others,  or  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God,  John  viii.  47 ;  x.  27 ;  Matt.  xvii.  5. 
(Comp.  Deut.  xviii.  15, 18, 19;  Acts  iii.  22.) 

Other  senses,  attached  to  the  word  htary  seem  to 
arise  out  of  the  foregoing,  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  ideas.  To  hear  signifies  to  judfe,  to  settle  a 
matter,  2  Sam.  xv.  3.  The  caution  to  take  heed  how 
we  hear,  or  what  we  hear,  as  it  uicludes  application, 
reception,  and  practice,  was  never  more  necessary 
than  in  the  present  dav  among  ourselves;  never  was 
the  necessi^  greater  for  appealing  "  to  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony.** 

HEART,  the  seat  of  life  in  the  animal  body.  The 

Hebrews  regarded  the  heart  as  the  source  of  wit, 

understanding,  love,  grief,  and  pleasure  ;  and  hence 

are  derived  many  expressions :  To  find  his  heart,  to 

possess  his  heart,  to  incline  his  heart,  to  bind  his 

lieart  toward  the  Lord.    A  good  heart,  an  evil  heart, 

a  liberal  heart,  a  heart  which  does  a  kindness  freely, 

voluntarily,  generously,  &c.    To  harden  one's  heart, 

to  lift  up  one's  heart  to  God  ;  to  beseech  him  to 

change  our  stony  hearts  into  hearts  of  flesh.    To 

lore  with  all  one's  heart :  to  have  but  one  heart  and 

one  soul  with  another  person.    **To  turn  the  hearts 

of  children  to  the  fathers,  and  the  hearts  of  fathers 

Co  the  children,"  (Luke  i.  17.)  to  cause  them  to  be 

perfectly  reconciled,  kindly  anectioned,  and  of  the 

same  mind.    To  want  heart,  sometimes  denotes  to 

'want   understanding  and  prudence,  Hosea  vii.  11. 

**  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heaft,"  (Luke  xxiv.  25.^  not 

exerting  reflection  and  understanding.    The  neart 

of  this  people  is  stupified,  destitute  of  understanding ; 

(Matt.   xiii.  15.)  their    heart    is    loaded  with    fat. 

**  Thou   shalt    speak  to  all  that  are  wise-hearted," 

(Cxod.  xxxviii.  3.)  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit 

o€  irriadom.     The  false  prophets  speak  from  tneir 

heart  ;  or,  more  probablv,  witnout  their  heart ;  know- 


ing their  own  iklsehoOd,  (Ezek.  xiiL  2.)  who  give  out 
their  imaginations  for  true  prophecies.  To  lay  any 
thing  to  neart,  or  set  one's  heart  on  any  thing ;  to 
remember  it,  to  apply  one's  self  to  it,  to  have  it  at 
heart.  **  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  one  layeth 
it  to  heart,"  (Jer.  xii.  11.)  no  one  concerns  liiinself 
about  it  To  return  to  one's  heart ;  to  recollect 
one's  self.  The  heart  is  dilated  by  joy,  and  con- 
tracted by  sadness ;  is  broken  by  sorrow,  grows  fat, 
and  is  hardened  in  prosperity.'  The  heart  some- 
times resists  truth.  God  opens  it,  prepares  it,  turns 
it  as  he  pleases.  To  steal  one's  heart,  (Gen.  xxxi. 
20. )  to  do  a  thing  without  one's  knowledge.  The 
heart  melts  under  discouragement;  forsdces  one, 
under  terror ;  is  desolate,  in  amazement ;  and  fluc- 
tuating, in  doubt.  To  possess  one's  heart,  is  to  be  mas- 
ter of  its  motions.  To  speak  to  any  one's  heart,  is 
to  comfbrt  him  eflfectually,  to  say  pleasing  and  pene- 
trating or  aflfecting  things  to  him. 

The  heart  expresses  the  middle  of  any  thing: 
"Tyre  is  in  the  heart,"  in  the  midst,  "of  the  sea," 
Ezek.  xxvil.  4.  "We  will  not  fear,  though  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  sea,"  Ps. 
xlvi.  2.  "  As  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth," 
Matt  xii.  40.  Moses,  speaking  to  the  Israelites,  says, 
"And  the  mountain  burnt  with  fire,  unto  the  heart 
of  heaven ;"  the  flame  rose  as  high  as  the  clouds. 

We  should  rend  our  hearts,  and  not  our  gamients, 
in  mourning,  Joel  ii.  13.  To  obtain  righteousness, 
we  must  believe  with  the  heart,  Rom.  x.  10.  God 
promises  to  five  his  people  "an  understanding  heart, 
and  a  heart  fearincr  Uod." 

HEATH,  a  weU  known  shrub,  that  grows  on  bar- 
ren moors ;  it  "  knows  not  when  good  cometh,"  does 
not  flourish  in  the  spring,  but  towards  the  end  of 
summer.  Men  are  Ukened  to  it,  Jer.  xvii.  6.  It  also 
represents  men  in  a  destitute  and  concealed  condi- 
tion, Jer.  xtviii.  6. 

HEATHEN.  As  it  was  customary  with  polished 
nations  to  call  all  others  barbarians,  so  it  was  custom- 
ary with  the  Jews  to  call  all  other  nations  heathen  ; 
and  to  consider  them  as  touilly  void  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  God.    See  Gentile. 

HEAVEN  and  Earth  (Gen.  i.  1.)  are  used  to  de- 
note all  visible  things. 

Heaven  often  denotes  the  air,  and  the  firmament, 
or  expanse.    (See  Gen.  xix.  24 ;  i.  14 — 17,  et  al.) 

Tlie  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  the  highest  heaven ; 
as  the  song  of  song  is  the  most  excelleut  song ;  the 
God  of  gods,  or  the  Lord  of  lords,  the  greatest  of 
gods,  or  the  supreme  of  lords.  Paul  mentions  the 
third  heaven,  (2  Cor.  xii.  2.)  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  place  of  God's  residence,  the  dwell- 
ing of  angels  and  blessed  spirits.  [The  ikird  heav- 
en is  the  same  as  the  highest  heaven  ;  and  both  are 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  the  highest  exaltation  and 
glory  ;  q.  d.  God  dwells  not  only  in  heaven,  but 
above  the  heavens,  in  the  third,  or  very  highest, 
heaven.  So  the  rabbins  and  the  Mohammedans 
make,  in  the  same  way,  seven  heavens.  (Compare  2 
Cor.  xii.  2 ;  Eph.  iv.  10 ;  Heb.  vii.  2C.J    It 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  see  Kingdom. 

HEAVINESS  of  heart  and  ears,  see  Blindness. 

I.  HEBER,  or  Eber,  son  of  Salah,  was  bom 
A.  M.  1723.  It  has  been  thought  that  from  Heber, 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  were  called  Hebrews ; 
b-jt  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  name  was  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  familv,  because  they  came  from 
I  beyond  (over)  the  Euphrates  or  some  other  river. 
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further  east,  into  CanoaD.  Wby  should  Abraham, 
who  was  the  sixth  in  generation  from  Heber,  take 
his  name  from  this  patriarch,  rather  than  from  any 
other  of  his  ancestors  ?  Why  not  rather  from  Shem, 
for  example,  who  is  styled  by  Moses,  the  father  of 
all  the  children  of  Heber  ?  Abraliam  is  first  called 
a  Hebrew  about  ten  years  afler  his  arrival  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  Che- 
dorlaomer.  The  LXX  and  Aquila  translate  Heber, 
PerateSj  or  Peraites,  which  sijpifies  fi  passenger,  one 
who  came  from  beyond  the  river.    See  Hebrews. 

II.  HEBER,  the  Kenite,  of  Jethro's  family,  and 
husband  of  Jaet,  who  killed  Sisera,  Jud^.  iv.  17,  &c. 
Heber's  tents  and  flocks  were  near  the  city  of  Hazor. 

HEBREWS.  The  Hebrew  writers  regard  this 
term  as  a  patronymic  from  Heber  ;  but,  as  we  have 
suggested  under  that  article,  it  is  more  reasonably 
considered  to  have  been  originally  an  appellative, 
from  nay,  eber — "  the  country  on  the  other  side,"  and 
hence  ^  those  who  live  on  the  other  side,"  or  come 
from  thence— a  name  which  might  very  appropri- 
ately be  given  by  the  Canaanites  to  the  migrating 
horde  under  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  13.  It  was  the 
proper  name  of  the  people,  by  which  they  were 
known  to  foreigners ;  and  thus  distinguished  from 
^  the  children  of  Israel,"  the  common  domestic  name. 
The  name  Hebrew  is  used  in  the  Bible  principally  by 
way  of  antithesis  to  other  nations. 

The  origin  and  history  of  this  extraordinary  people 
is  replete  with  instruction  of  the  most  important  na- 
ture, and  should  be  attentively  studied  by  every  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible. 

At  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  when  the 
sacerdotal  caste  in  Babylonia  had  begun  to  spread 
idolatry  even  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  land, 
a  roan  named  Abraham,  disdnguished  by  wealth, 
wisdom,  and  probity,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Deity,  quitted  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and 
ioumeyed  witli  his  family  and  his  herds  towaros  the 
land  of  Canaan.  His  faitli  in  the  only  God,  and  his 
obedience  to  his  will,  were  here  rewarded  by  in- 
creasing wealth  and  numbers.  His  son  and  grand- 
son continued  the  same  nomadic  life,  in  Palestine, 
which  Abraham  and  his  fathers  had  led.  By  a  sur- 
prising turn  of  fortune,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
Grandson  of  Abraham,  became  vizier  to  the  king  of 
Egypt;  he  brought  his  father  and  family  to  that 
country,  and  a  district  in  the  north-east  of  Egypt 
was  assigned  to  them  by  the  king,  for  the  sustenance 
of  themselves,  and  their  flocks  and  herds. 

During  430  years  their  numbers  increased  exceed- 
ingly. A  new  dvnasty  now  filled  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  they  beared  the  power  of  a  numerous 
people  attached  to  the  former  line,  and  dwelling  in 
the  key  of  the  land  towards  Asia.  They  sought, 
therefore,  to  change  their  mode  of  life,  and,  by  im- 
posing heavy  tasks  upon  them,  to  check  their  in- 
crease, and  ^duallv  wear  them  out. 

During  this  period  of  oppression,  Moses  was  bom. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  bad  ordered  all  the  male 
children  of  the  Israelites  to  be  destroyed  at  the  buth ; 
and  the  mother  of  Moses,  afler  concealing  him  for 
some  time,  was  obliged  to  expose  him.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  found  him,  and  reared  him  as  her 
own.  As  he  grew  up,  he  was  instructed  in  the  se- 
cret wisdom  of  the  priests ;  but  neither  knowledge, 
nor  the  honors  and  splendors  of  the  court,  could 
make  him  liehold  with  indifference  the  state  of  his 
native  people.  He  mourned  over  their  oppression, 
and  panted  to  behold  them  in  their  former  happy 
independence. 


Seeing  an  Efiyptian  ill-treat  an  Israelite,  he  slew 
him ;  and,  feanng  the  vengeance  of  the  king,  fled  to 
Arabia,  where  he  led  a  shepherd^s  life,  near  Sinai,  in 
the  service  of  an  Arab  sheikh.  While  here,  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  God  to  lead  his  people  out 
of  Egypt :  he  returned  thither,  and,  by  performing 
many  wondrous  deeds,  compelled  the  reluctant  mon- 
arch to  let  his  slaves  deparL  But  Pharaoh  repented, 
pureued,  and  he  and  his  whole  army  perished  in  the 
waves  of  the  Red  sea. 

During  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites 
had  gradually  been  passing  from  the  nomadic  to  the 
agricultural  Ufe,  and  had  contracted  much  of  the  im- 
pure religious  ideas  and  licentious  mannere  of  the 
Egyptians.  They  were  now  to  be  brought  beck  to 
the  simple  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  a  form  of 
government  established  among  them  calculated  to 
preserve  them  in  the  purity  of  their  simple  faith.  It 
pleased  the  Deity  to  oe  himself)  under  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  the  KING  of  Israel,  and  their  civil  institu- 
tions were  to  resemble  those  of  the  country  they  had 
lefl,  freed  firom  all  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
great  object  in  view,— that  of  making  them  a  nation 
of  monotheistic  fiiith. 

In  the  midst  of  lightning  and  thunder,  while  Sinai 
re-echoed  to  the  roar,  the  first  simple  elements  of 
their  future  law  were  presented  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  No  images,  no  hieroglyphics,  were  admitted 
into  the  religion  now  given :  ceremonies  of  signifi- 
cant import  were  annexed,  to  employ  the  minds  and 
engage  the  attention  of  a  rude  people.  There  was 
a  sacerdotal  caste,  to  whom  the  direction  of  all  mat- 
tera  relating  to  religion  and  law  (which  were  in  this 
government  tiie  same)  was  intrusted ;  but  they  had 
no  dogmas  or  mysteries  wherewith  to  fetter  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  and  being  aingned  for  their 
maintenance,  not  separate  lands,  but  a  portion  of  the 

{)roduce  of  the  whole  country,  their  interest  would 
ead  them  to  stimulate  the  people  to  agriculture,  and 
thus  carry  into  efifect  the  ooject  of  the  constitution. 
As  priests,  judges,  advocates,  and  physiciaim,  they 
were  of  important  service  to  the  community,  and 
fully  earned  the  tenth  of  the  produce  which  was  al- 
lotted to  them.  Their  division  into  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  was  a  wise  provision  against  that  too  aharp 
distinction  which  in  Eg}'pt  and  India  prevailed  be- 
tween the  sacerdotal  and  the  other  castes.  The  Le- 
vitcs,  being  assigned  some  lands,  formed  a  c<Hmect- 
ing  link  between  the  priests  and  the  cultivatoiVL 

Agriculture  being  the  destination  of  the  Israelites, 
trade  was  discouraged ;  for  the  fairs  and  markets 
were  held  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  the  heathen  tem- 
ples. But  to  compensate  them  for  the  prohibition 
against  sharing  in  the  joyous  festivities  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  feasts  were  held  three  times  in 
each  year,  to  commemorate  their  emancipatioo,  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  their  abode  in  the  oesert.  At 
these  festivals,  all  Israel  was  required  to  attend,  that 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  might  be  kept  up  among 
the  tribes  by  participation  in  social  enjoyment. 

Thus,  many  years  before  Con-fu-tse  gave  the 
Kings  to  the  Chmese,  long  ere  any  lawgiver  arose 
in  Greece,  Moses,  directed  by  God,  gave  to  Israel,  in 
the  wastes  of  Arabia,  a  constitution,  the  wonder  of 
succeeding  ages,  and  even  memorable  for  the  influ- 
ence it  has  exerted  on  the  minds  and  institutioiis  of 
a  large  and  important  portion  of  mankind. 

During  forty  veare,  till  all  the  degenerate  race  who 
had  lefl  Egvpt  had  died  ofl^  Moses  detained  the  Is^ 
raelites  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  accustoming  them 
to  obey  their  law,  and  preparing  them  for  the  con- 
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quest  of  the  land  assigned  as  their  possession.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  tlieir  inspired  lemslator  led 
them  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  and,  hav- 
ing appointed  Joshua  to  be  his  successor,  he  ascended 
a  lony  mountain  to  take  a  view  of  the  cothitry  he 
was  not  to  enter :  he  there  died,  in  the  120th  year  of 
his  affe.  Under  the  guidance  of  Joshua,  Israel 
passed  the  Jordan ;  the  God  of  Moses  was  with  them, 
and  inspired  them  with  valor  to  subdue  their  foes. 
A  speedy  conquest  gave  them  the  land.  No  fixed 
government  had  been  appointed ;  the  people  gradually 
fell  from  the  service  of  Jehovah  to  worship  the  idols 
of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  Jehovah  ^ve  them 
up  to  the  power  of  their  enemies.  At  tmies  there 
arose  among  them  heroes,  denominated  I'u^ej,  who, 
inspired  with  patriotism  and  zeal  for  the  law,  aroused 
tlie  slumbering  tribes,  and  led  them  to  victory. 
Then,  too,  arose  that  noble  order  of  prophets,  who, 
in  heaven-inspired  strains  of  poetry,  exalted  the  Mo- 
saic law,  and  impressed  its  precepts,  its  rewards,  and 
threats,  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

After  the  time  of  the  judges,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  dignities  were,  contrary  to  the  intention  of' 
the  lawgiver,  united,  and  the  high-priest  received 
the  sovereign  power.  This  lasted  hut  a  short  time  : 
in  the  person  of  the  upright  Samuel,  a  prophet,  the 
terapond  was  again  divided  from  the  spiritual  dignity. 
The  sons  of  Samuel  trod  not  in  the  steps  of  their 
virtuous  father.  The  prospect  of  being  governed 
by  them,  and  the  want  of  a  military  leader  to  com- 
mand them,  in  their  wars  with  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, made  the  people  call  on  Samuel  to  give  them 
a  king.  He  complied  with  their  wishes,  warning 
them  of  the  consequences  of  their  desire,  and  ap- 
pointed Saul.  This  monarch  was  victorious  in  war ; 
out  he  disobeyed  the  voice  of  the  prophet,  and  mis- 
fortune ever  after  pursued  him.  It  pleased  Jehovah 
to  take  the  kingdom  from  him,  and  Samuel  anointed 
the  youthful  David  to  occupy  his  place.  Saul  was 
seized  with  a  melancholy  clerangement  of  intellect 
David,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  won  the  affections 
of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  while  Saul  lived, 
he  continued  in  his  allegiance,  though  his  sovereign 
sought  his  life.  At  length  Saul  and  his  elder  and 
more  worthy  sons  ftll  in  battle  against  the  Philistines, 
and  the  tribe  of  Judah  called  their  young  hero  to 
the  vacant  throne.  The  other  tribes  adhered,  during 
seven  years,  to  the  remaining  son  of  Saul.  His 
death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  gave  all  Israel  to 
David. 

David  was  the  model  of  an  oriental  prince,  hand- 
some in  his  person,  valiant,  mild,  just,  and  generous, 
humble  before  his  God,  and  zealous  in  his  honor,  a 
lover  of  music  and  poetry,  himself  a  poet.    Success- 
ful in  war,  he  reduced  beneath  his  sceptre  all  the 
countries  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  moun- 
tains where  the  Euphrates  springs.  The  king  of  Tyre 
was  his  ally ;  he  had  ports  in  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
wealth  of  commerce  flowed,  during  his  reign,  into 
Israel.    He  fortified  and  adorned  Jerusalem,  which 
he  made  the  seat  of  government.  Glorious  prospects 
or  extended  empire,  and  of  the  diffusion  or  the  pure 
religion  of  Israel,  and  of  happy  times,  floated  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet  king. 

The  kingdom  or  Israel  was  hereditary ;  but  the 
monarch  might  choose  his  successor  among  his  sons. 
Solomon,  supported  by  Nathan,  the  greatprophet  of 
tho«e  days,  and  by  the  affection  of  his  rather,  was 
nominated  to  succeed.  The  qualities  of  a  magnifi- 
cent eastern  monarch  met  in  the  son  of  David. 
lie,  too,  was  a  poet ;  his  taste  was  great  and  splendid ; 


he  summoned  artists  from  Tyre,  (for  Israel  had  none,} 
and,  with  the  collected  treasure  of  his  father,  erected 
at  Jerusalem  a  stately  temple  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
He  first  gave  the  nation  a  queen,  in  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Egypt,  for  whom  he  built  a  particular 
palace.  He  brought  horses  and  chariots  out  of 
Egypt,  to  increase  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  his 
empire.  Trade  and  commerce  deeply  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  this  polite  prince:  with  the  Tyrians,  his 
subiects  visited  the  ports  of  India  and  eastern  Afirica ; 
he  built  the  city  of  Tadmore,  or  Palmyra,  in  the  des- 
ert, six  days'  journey  from  Babylon,  and  one  from 
the  Euphrates,  a  point  of  union  for  the  traders  of 
various  nations.  Wealth  of  every  kind  flow^  ih 
upon  Jerusalem ;  but  it  alone  derived  advantage  from 
the  splendor  of  the  monarch  ;  the  rest  of  Israel  was 
heavdy  taxed. 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  tribes  called  on  his 
son  to  reduce  their  burdens :  he  haughtily  refused, 
and  ten  tribes  revolted  and  chose  another  king.  An 
apparently  wise,  a  really  false,  policy,  made  the  kinss 
of  Israel  set  up  the  symbolical  mode  o£  worship 
practised  in  Egypt  Judah,  too,  wavered  in  her  alle* 
giance  to  Jehovah.  A  succession  of  bold,  honest, 
and  inspired  prophets  reproved,  warned^  encouraged 
the  kindred  nations,  and  a  return  to  the  sernce  of  the 
true  Grod  was  always  rewarded  by  victory  and  better 
times.  At  length,  the  ten  tribes,  by  theur  vices  and 
idolatrv,  lost  the  divine  protection :  they  were  con- 
quered, and  carried  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
king  of  Assvria,  and  their  land  given  to  strangerSi 
A  similar  &te  befbll  the  kingdom  of  Judah:  the 
house  of  David  declined,  and  the  king  of  Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  carried  away  the  people  to  Baby- 
lonia. On  the  fall  of  that  state,  seventy  years  after- 
wards, Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  allowed  to  return 
to  their  own  land  a  people  whose  faith  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  simple  religion  of  the  Persians,  and 
whose  country  secured  him  an  easy  access  to  Egypt 
Restored  to  their  country,  the  Israelites,  now  called 
Jews,  became  as  distinguished  for  their  obstinate  at- 
tachment to  their  law,  as  they  had  been  before  for 
their  facility  to  desert  it  But  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  faith  was  gone ;  they  now  mingled 
with  it  various  dogmas  which  they  had  learned  dur- 
ing their  captivity.  The  schools  of  the  prophets^ 
whence,  in  olden  time,  had  emanated  such  lony  in- 
flpiration,  simple  piety,  and  pure  morality,  were  at 
an  end  ;  sects  sprang  up  among  them,  and  the 
haughty,  sujjtle,  trifle -loving  Pharisees,  tlie  worldly- 
mindctl  Sadducees,  and  the  simple,  contemplative 
Essenes,  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  the 
pure,  ennobling  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  (Cabinet 
Cyclop,  part  i.  c.  2.) 

During  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  yearn, 
after  their  return  from  Babylon,  tlie  Jews  enjoyed 
ahnost  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  governed  by  their 
high-priests,  though  subject  first  to  Persia,  then  to 
Syria.  The  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
raised  up  the  valiant  family  of  the  Maccabees,  who, 
afler  a  war  of  twenty-six  years,  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  independence  of  Judea,  and  the  sove 
reignty  of  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmoneans ; — so  called 
from  Asmoncus,  father  of  Mattathias.  These  princes 
united  in  their  persons  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity, and  governed  the  Jews  for  a  period  of  126  yean, 
when  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobu- 
lus  gave  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  the  RomenSy 
under  Pompey,  and  Judea  was  reduced  to  a  province 
of  the  empire.  Julius  Coesar  gave  the  prefecture  of 
the  province  to  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  who,  at  bis 
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death,  divided  it  between  his  sons  Phasael  and  Herod, 
but  the  latter  was  afterwards  made  sole  ruler,  by  the 
Roman  senate,  with  the  title  of  king. 

During  the  reign  of  this  cruel  tjrrant,  misnamed 
''the  Great,"  the  people  groaned  under  numerous 
oppressions,  though  he  greatly  added  to  the  external 
splendor  of  the  country.    At  his  death,  which  hap- 

Sened  in  the  first  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
e  divided  his  kingdom,  by  will,  among  his  three 
sons — ^Archelaus,  Antipas,  and  Philip.  These  princes, 
however,  did  not  long  maintain  the  Herodian  dy- 
nasty ;  for  about  A.  D.  44,  Judea  sunk  to  the  rank  of 
a  nunor  province,  and  the  government  was  confided 
tp  procurators  sent  from  Rome,  under  whom  it  con- 
tinued till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Ailer  the 
destruction  of.  the  once  holy  citv,  it  was  compre- 
hended under  the  goveiiiment  or  the  presidents  of 
Syria,  and  the  Jews  continued  subject  to  the  Romans 
till  the  reign  of  Adrian ;  when  they  rebelled,  and 
were  entirely  dispersed* 

llie  government  of  the  Hebrews  is,  by  Josephus, 
called  a  theocracy ;  by  which  he  means  a  form  of 
government  which  assigns  the  whole  power  to  God, 
with  the  management  of  all  the  national  affairs — he, 
in  fact,  being  the  proper  king  of  the  state.  This 
ffovemment,  however,  underwent  several  changes. 
Calmet  notices  the  legislator  Moses ;  his  successor 
Joshua ;  the  judges ;  uie  kings,  and  the  high-priests. 
Under  all  these  revolutions,  God  was  considered  as 
the  monarch  of  Israel ;  but  he  did  not  exercise  his 
authority  and  jurisdiction  always  in  the  same  man- 
ner. In  the  time  of  Moses  he  governed  immediately ; 
fiir,  on  all  emergencies,  he  revealed  his  will,  which 
was  put  in  execution.  He  dwelt  among  his  people 
as  a  king  in  his  palace,  or  in  the  midst  of  his  camp ; 
always  ready  to  give  an  answer  when  consulted,  to 
restrain  those  who  transgressed  his  laws,  to  instruct 
those  who  had  difficulties  about  the  sense  of  his  or- 
dinances, to  determine  those  who  were  in  suspense 
about  any  important  undertaking.  This  was,  prop- 
erly, the  time  of  the  theocracy,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term.  Under  Joshua  and  the  judges  it  con- 
tinued the  same ;  the  former,  being  filled  by  the  spirit 
which  animated  Moses,  would  undertake  nothing 
without  consulting  Jehovah;  and  the  latter  were 
leaders,  raised  up  by  himself,  to  deliver  the  Hebrews 
and  govern  in  his  name.  The  demand  of  the  people 
for  a  king  occasioned  the  prophet-judge  great  dis- 
quietude, for  he  regarded  it  as  a  rejection  of  the  the- 
ocratic government,  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  7.  Grod  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  he  still 
retained  his  own  soverei^  authority.  He  grants 
them  a  king ;  settles  his  rights ;  disposes  of  Iiim  as  he 
pleases ;  and  reproves  him  when  he  fails  in  obedi- 
ence and  submission.  God  "granted  them  a  king  in 
his  indignation,  and  took  him  away  in  his  wrath," 
Hosea  xiii.  11. 

Moses,  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  had  prescribed 
a  number  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Hebrew  kings,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  theoc- 
racy is  fully  recognized,  Deut.  xvii.  14,  &c.  The 
monarchs  were  to  be  chosen  by  God ;  to  be  instructed 
by  his  priests ;  to  be  submissive  to  bis  orders ;  not  to 
undertake  any  thing  of  consequence  without  consult- 
inff  him ;  and  to  be  under  such  dependence  on  his 
wHl  that  he  might  reject  them,  as  he  did  Saul,  when 
they  neglected  their  duty.  When  God  promised 
pavid  to  make  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family, 
it  WBB  a  departure  fitom  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
the  mouarcny,  that  the  kings  should  be  elective,  and 
be  placed  over  the  i)eople  by  God. 


It  must  be  admitted,  that  after  this  prince,  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  governed  according  to  their  own 
will ;  and  after  the  schism  of  Jeroboam,  few  of  them 
observed  the  rules  of  the  theocracy.  They  woukl 
not  submit  to  restramt,  but  endeavored  to  cast  off 
that  happy  subjection  to  which  the  judces  and  the 
first  kings  had  submitted*  All  kinds  of  calamitieB 
then  poured  in  upon  them  and  their  sukjects :  they 
were  delivered  as  a  prey  to  their  enemies,  and  bad 
no  peace  or  prosperity  at  home  or  abroad.  God 
visited  them  with  a  multitude  of  troubles,  and  at  iast 
dispersed  them  into  distant  countries.  To  remind 
them  of  their  dependence,  and  bring  them  back  to 
their  duty,  however,  the  Lord  raised  up,  firom  tinie 
to  time,  prophets,  full  of  zeal  and  courage,  who 
boldly  upbraided  them  with  their  prevaricanons  and 
impieties ;  and  who  opposed  themselves,  like  a  wall 
of  brass,  to  whatever  they  committed  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  God.  These  holy  men  did  not  only  appear 
in  Judah,  where  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
maintained,  but  also  in  Israel,  however  schismasuc 
and  polluted  that  might  be. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  notvrithstanding  the 
almost  general  defection  of  the  two  kingdoms,  God 
still  maintained  his  theocracy  in  them,  as  well  bv  his 
vengeance  executed  against  wicked  kings,  as  by  thoee 
good  princes  who  obeyed  his  commands,  and  those 
prophets  whom  he  raised  up,  from  time  to  time^  tiU 
the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

Dunng  the  captivity,  we  are  not  to  expect  any  cer- 
tain form  of  government  in  Israel,  nor  any  regular 
polity.  In  vain  the  Jews  pretend  to  find  one  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  either  before  or  since  Cyrus's  time. 
We  know  of  none  that  was  well  support^  even  afler 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  dunnff  the  time  the 
Hebrews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  and  of 
Greece.  During  these  times  the  government  was  a 
kind  of  aristocracy,  subordinate  to  the  Persians  and 
the  Grecians.  The  hieh-priest  was  at  the  bead  of 
the  principal  people,  whose  power,  being  limited  by 
the  sovereign  authority,  only  extended  to  mattera 
relating  to  the  law  and  religion.  It  was  a  kind  of 
voluntary  or  conventional  jtuisdiction,  to  which  the 
people  submitted,  so  far  as  they  pleased. 

The  Asmonean  princes  introduced  a  fiflh  period, 
which  presents  a  new  aspect  of  ffovemment.     After 
the  Maccabees  had  supported  the  religion  of  their 
country,  with  great  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  had, 
with  extraordinary  bravery,  repelled  the  wicked  com- 
mands of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and,  asserting  their 
liberty,  took  the  title  of  pnnces  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
kings.    By  the  consent  of  the  people,  tliey  united  the 
high-priesthood  to  the  supreme  authority.     Under 
the  government  of  these  princes,  we  find  evident 
traces  of  the  theocracy.    The  supreme  governor  was 
invested  with  the  sacerdotal  character ;  so  that  the 
kingdom  was  what    Moses   calls  ^a  kingdom  of 
priests ;"  (Exod.  xix.  6.)  or,  as  Peter  speaks,  (1  Episc 
ii.9.)  ^  a  chosen  veneration,  a  roval  priesthood.*'  The 
royal  power,  and  the  sacerdotal  united,  made  a  sin- 
gular kind  of  polity,  under  princes  entirely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God,  instructed  in  his  laws,  and  in- 
terested by  the  rules  of  politics  to  support  them,  and 
to  make  the  people  observe  them.    They  eouU  by 
no  possibility  endure  idolatry,  ignorance,  impiety; 
or  those  gross  disorders  which  had  prevailed  uwiier 
the  kings.    So  that  the  commonwealth  of  the"  He- 
brews was  never  more  in  earnest  to  perform  the  law* 
of  Go<1,  or  more  exempt  from  those  crimes  denoimced 
by  the  prophets,  than  under  the  Asmonean 
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Under  their  irovemment,  the  Romans  did  not  in- 
terfere with  religion :  tfaev  even  left  a  considerable 
share  of  authority  to  the  later  princes  of  the  Asroo- 
nean  race.  Herod  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  but  he  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  his  ambition  and  politics ;  and  thouffh  he 
made  an  outward  profession  of  the  Jewish  rengion, 
he  violated  it  on  many  occasions.  The  priests  and 
people,  however,  continued  firmly  attacned  to  it; 
and  when  Christ  appeared,  external  religion  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  His  preaching  chiefly  re- 
proved the  Pharisees,  who,  by  their  subtle  distinc- 
tions, and  refinements  on  tiie  law,  bad  obscured  its 
true  sense,  and  subverted  its  real  intention.  Our 
Saviour  exposed  their  hypocrisy,  censured  and  cor- 
rected their  mistakes,  restored  primitive  piety,  and 
gave  the  rules  of  a  pure  and  sincere  worship,  in  mind 
and  in  truth. 

Tht  rdig^ifM  of  the  Jews  may  be  considered  in 
difiTerent  pomts  of  view,  with  respect  to  the  different 
conditions  of  their  nation.  Under  the  patriarchs, 
they  were  occasionally  instructed  in  the  will  of  God, 
opposed  idolatry  and  atheism,  used  circumcision  as 
the  appointed  seal  of  the  covenant  made  by  Grod  with 
Abraham,  and  followed  the  laws  which  reason,  as- 
sisted by  the  lights  of  grace  and  faith,  discover  to 
honest  hearts,  who  seriously  seek  God,  his  righteoua- 
ness,  and  truth.  They  hved  in  expectation  of  the 
Messiah,  the  desire  of  all  nations,  to  complete  their 
hopes  and  wishes,  and  fully  to  instruct  and  bless 
them.  Such  was  the  religion  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph,  &c.  who  maintained  tlie  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  tradition  of  the  true  religion. 
Araer  the  time  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
became  more  fixed.  Previously,  every  one  honored 
God  according  to  his  heart  and  judgment ;  but  now, 
ceremonies,  davs,  feasts,  priests  and  sacrifices  were 
determined  with  great  exactness.  The  legislator  de- 
scribed the  age,  sex,  and  color  of  certain  victims ; 
their  number,  qualities,  and  nature ;  at  what  hour, 
by  whom,  and  on  what  occasions  they  were  to  be 
offered.  He  prescribed  the  several  purifications  to 
be  used  in  preparing  themselves  for  their  approach 
to  things  holy,  and  the  legal  impurities  which  forbade 
their  approach ;  the  means  of  preventing,  of  avoid- 
inff,  and  of  expiating  pollutions.  He  regulated  the 
trioe,  the  family,  the  bodily  qualities,  the  habits,  or- 
der, rank,  and  functions  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
He  specified  the  measures,  metals,  woods,  and  works 
of  the  tabernacle,  or  portable  temple ;  the  dimensions, 
metal,  and  figure  or  the  altar,  and  its  utensils ;  in  a 
word,  he  omitted  nothing  which  concerned  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  who  was  the  first  and  principal,  or,  more 
Eroperly  speaking,  the  only  object  of  the  Jewish  re- 
gion. 

The  lon^  abode  of  the  HebrcAVs  in  Egypt  had 
cherished  m  them  a  strong  propensity  to  idolatry ; 
and  neither  the  miracles  of  Moses,  nor  his  precau- 
tions to  withdraw  them  from  the  worship  of  idols, 
nor  the  rigor  of  his  laws,  nor  the  splendid  marks  of 
God*s  presence  in  the  Israelitish  camp,  were  able  to 
conquer  this  unhappy  perversity.  We  know  with 
mrhat  fecility  tliey  adopted  the  adoration  of  the  golden 
calC  when  they  had  scarcely  passed  the  channel  of 
the  Red  sea,  where  thev  had  been  eye-wimesses  of 
divinely  preserving  wonders! 

Moses  delivered  his  laws  in  the  wilderness ;  but 
they  were  not  aU  observed  there.  (See  DeuL  xii.  6, 9.) 
The  Hebrews  did  not  circumcise  the  children  bom 
during  their  wanderings,  because  of  the  danger  to 
nrhich  mfimts  nenHy  circumcised  would  have  been 


exposed ;  and  abo  because  the  people  of  Ismel,  not 
being  then  mingled  with  other  nations,  were  not  un- 
der such  a  necessitv  of  taking  that  sign,  which  was 
instituted  principally  to  distinguish  them.  Josh.  v.  4^ 
5,6,7. 

During  the  wars  of  Joshua  against  the  Canaanitea^ 
and  before  the  ark  of  God  was  established  in  a  fixed 
place,  it  was  diflicult  to  observe  all  the  laws  of  Moses  $ 
and  hence  we  see  under  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  and 
even  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  much  laxity  of  couducti 
not  observable  under  David  or  Solomon,  when  the 
Hebrews  were  at  peace,  and  when  there  was  more 
easy  access  to  the  tabernacle.  *^  In  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which 
was  riffht  in  his  own  eyes,**  Judg.  xvii.  5,  6b  Hence 
Micah^  epbod,  at  Laish,  (ch.  xviii.  31.)  that  which 
Gideon  made  in  his  family,  (ch.  viii.  27.)  the  irregu* 
larities  of  Eli's  sons,  (1  Sam.  ii.  12, 13.)  the  crime  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  (Judg.  xix.  22,  &c.)  and  the 
frequent  idolatries  of  the  Israelites. 

Saul  and  David,  with  all  their  authority,  were  not 
able  entirely  to  suppress  such  inveterate  disorderai 
Superstitions,  which  the  Israelites  did  not  dare  to 
exercise  in  public,  were  practised  in  private.  They 
sacrificed  on  the  high  places,  and  consulted  diviners 
and  magicians.  Solomon,  whom  God  bad  chosen  to 
build  his  temple,  was  himself  a  stone  of  stumbling  to 
Israel.  He  erected  altars  to  the  fiilse  gods  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites ;  and  not  only 
permitted  his  wives  to  worship  the  sods  of  their  own 
country,  but  himself  adored  tnem,  1  Kings  xi.  5 — 7, 
Most  of  his  successors  showed  a  similar  weakness^ 
Jeroboam  introduced  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calves  into  Israel,  which  took  such  deep  root  that  it 
was  never  entirely  extirpated. 

By  the  captivity  in  Babylon  the  Hebrews  were 
brought  to  repentance,  and  renounced  idolatry. 
Henceforth  they  became  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
true  God,  and  no  false  gods  were  tolerated  amongst 
them.  During  the  reign  of  the  Maccaba»n  princes, 
however,  another  evil,  equally  pernicious  in  its  efifects 
on  genuine  rehgion,  sprung  up  among  them.  The 
sect  of  die  Pharisees,  who  divested  Uie  laW  of  its 
simplicity  and  purity,  and  superadded  to  it  a  number 
of"  pernicious  doctrines,  said  to  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition  from  Moses,  acquired  great  importance 
in  the  state,  and  their  opinions  and  observances  had 
the  tendency  of  divemn^  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  essence  of  religion — the  pure  and  spiritual 
worship  of  God,  and  attaching  them  to  a  number  of 
unmeaning,  and  to  some  immoral,  ceremonies.  At 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  he  found  the 
Hebrews  divided,  with  few  exceptions,  into  the  two 
sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees ;  the  former 
of  wliom  made  the  law  of  God  void  by  their  tradi- 
tion, and  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  sort  of  reliffious 
Epicureans.  They  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits.  Never 
had  there  been  so  much  zeal  and  punctuality  amonff 
the  Hebrews  in  the  observance  of  their  ritual,  united 
with  so  great  an  aversion  to  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
which  these  were  intended  to  promote.  His  remon* 
strances,  instructions,  and  denunciations  were  fruit- 
less, as  to  the  nation  generally ;  they  pursued  their 
infatuated  career,  until,  having  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  iniquity,  they  were  given  over  by  God  to 
those  bitter  punishmenta,  which  have  rendered  them 
a  by-word  among  all  people. 

The  Hebrew  ceremonial  was  of  a  typical  charac- 
ter ;  prefiguring  the  priesthood  and  kingaom  of  Christ, 
and  the  privileges  and  happiness  of  his  people.  Their 
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bondage  in  Egypt,  their  nwaculous  deliverance,  their 
passage  through  the  Red  sea,  their  sojourning  in  the 
wilderneas,  their  entrance  into  the  promised  Umd, 
their  circumcision,  ceremonies,  priests,  and  sacri- 
fices, were  all  predictive  figures  of  Christ's  coming, 
of  the  establishment  of  Christianitv,  and  of  the  wor- 
ship, sacraments,  and  excellence  of  die  goepeL  (For 
an  account  of  the  reli^ous  feasts,  &c.  of  the  Hebrews, 
see  the  respective  articles.) 

J%t  admimttration  of  justice  among  the  Hebrews 
is  a  subject  which  demands  some  notice  in  a  sketch 
of  their  history.  Under  the  patriarchs,  sovereign  ju- 
dicial authority  was  vested  in  the  heads  of  tribes  or 
faoulies.  They  disinherited,  banished,  or  inflicted 
capital  punishment,  without  being  renpoDsible  to  an^ 
higher  earthly  power.  (SeeGen.zzL9 — 14;  zxxviii. 
34 ;  xljx.  7 ;  xxii.  10.)  Much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit 
of  the  law  was  retained  after  the  exodus,  but  Moses, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  God  himself,  was 
appointed  supreme  judge.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Jethro,  the  legislator  relieved  himself  fit>m  some  part 
of  his  judicial  duties,  by  apoointing  inferior  judges 
over  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens ;  reserving 
the  weightier  or  more  important  causes  for  himself 
Exod.  xviii.  13 — 26.  When  the  people  became  set- 
tled in  the  land,  every  city  appears  to  have  had  its 
elders,  who  formed  a  court  of  judicature,  vrith  a 
power  of  determining  lesser  matters  in  their  respect- 
ive districts,  Deut.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  8,  9.  (See  also 
DeuL  xxi.  1 — 9.)  According  to  the  rabbins,  every 
city  which  contamed  a  hundred  inhabitants  possessed 
a  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  three  juages ;  but 
those  cities  which  were  larger  had  tw^entjr-three  of 
these  officers.  But  Josepbus,  in  whose  time  these 
courts  existed,  states  that  Moses  ordained  seven 
judges,  of  known  virtue  and  integrity,  to  be  estab- 
lished in  every  city,  to  whom  two  ministers  were 
added  out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  so  that  there  were 
in  every  city  nine  judges — seven  laymen  and  two 
Levites.  (Antiq.  b.  iv.  c.  14 ;  Wars,  b.  ii.  c.  20.)  The 
HelM'e  w  legislator  enjoins  the  strictest  impartiality  on 
the  judges,  in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  func- 
tions, and  prohibits  their  taking  of  ^fts  under  any 
circumstances ;  (Exod.  xxiii.  8.)  reminding  thein,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  judge  sits  in  the  seat  of  God, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  man  should  have  any  pre- 
eminence in  his  siffhi^  neither  ought  he  to  be  afraid 
of  any  man  in  declaring  the  law,  Exod.  xxiii.  6,  7 ; 
Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Deut.  i.  17 ;  xxi.  18—20. 

From  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 11,  we  see  that  appeals  la^ 
from  the  courts  already  mentioned  to  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal. But  the  earliest  mention  of  any  such  tribunal 
is  under  the  reign  of  Jeboshaphat,  and  which,  it  is 
expressly  stated,  was  erected  for  the  decision  of  such 
cases,  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.  The  Jewish  writers  in- 
sist that  this  was  the  Sanhedrim,  to  which  there  are 
so  many  allusions  made  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  they  also  assert  to  have  existed  from  the  time 
of  Moses,  possessing  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
civil  matters.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  proof: 
it  was  not  instituted  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
from  which  period  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal.  It  consisted  of  seventy, 
seventy-one,  or  seventy-two  members,  chosen  from 
among  the  chief  priests,  Levites,  and  elders  of  the 
people,  of  whom  the  high-priest  was  the  president, 
and  took  cognizance  of  the  general  affiirs  of  the  na- 
tion. It  gave  judgment,  however,  only  in  the  most 
important  causes,  reserving  inferior  matters  for  the 
lower  courts,  appeals  from  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  lay  here.    (Godwyn's  Mosea  and  Aaron,  b.  v. ; 


Lig^tfoot's  Proyect  of  the  Temple,  eh.  xiiL ;  LunVi 
Apparatus  Bibhcus,  h,  i.  ch.  12 ;  Micbaelis  on  me 
Laws  of  Moses,  voL  L  p.  247,  &c.) 

Of  juiinial  procedure^  or /arm  ofprocesi,  as  we  call 
it,  our  information  is  scanty.    In  the  early  period  of 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  procedure  waa  no 
doubt  very  summary,  as  few  rules  are  preacribed  for 
conducting  it    Every  man  managed  his  own  cauae ; 
1  IGngs  iii.  15 — 28.    From  a  passage  in  Job,  (xxix. 
15—1/.)  Michaelis  infers  that  men  of  wisdom  and 
influence  might  be  asked  for  their  opinions  in  diffi- 
cult cases,  and  that  they  might  also  interfere  to  assist 
those  who  were  not  capable  of  defending  tbemsehea 
against  malicious  accusers.    The  exhortation  in  Isa. 
1. 17.  he  fdso  thinks  to  have  a  reference  to  aach  a 
practice.    In  criminal  cases  the  judges'  first  buslDess 
was  to  exhort  the  accused  person  to  confess  the  crime 
with  which  he  stood  charged,  **  that  be  might  have  a 
portion  in  the  next  life,'^  Josh.  vii.  19.    The  oath 
was  then  administered  to  the  wimesses,  (Lev.  v.  1.) 
who  offered  their  evidence  against  him ;  after  which 
he  was  heard  in  defence,  John  vii.  51.    In  matten 
where  life  was  concerned,  one  witness  was  not  auf- 
ficient;  (Numb.  xxxv.  30;  Deut  xvii.  6, 7;  xix.  15.) 
but  in  those  of  lesser  moment,  particularly  thoae  re- 
lating to  money  and  value,  it  seems  that  a  ungle  wit- 
ness, if  unexceptionable,  and  upon  oath,  was  enouch 
to  decide  between  plaintiff  and  defendant.  From  the 
account  of  our  Saviour's  trial  before  the  supreme 
council,  we  see  that  witnesses  were  examined  sepa- 
rately, and  without  hearing  each  other's  declaration, 
and  that  it  was  necessarily  in  the  presence  of  tlie  ac- 
cused.   This  is  evident,  from  the  contradiction  in 
the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses  brouebt  against 
Jesus,  (Mark  xiv.  56,  seq.)  which  would  doubtless 
have  been  avoided,  had  they  been  admitted  into  court 
together. 

Sentence  having  been  pronounced  on  a  perwn 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  was  hurrieoawir 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
punishment  of  stoning  was  inflicted,  the  witofsees 
were  compelled  to  take  the  lead,  Deut  xvii.  7 ;  AcB 
vii.  58,  59.  It  was  also  customary  for  tlie  judge  and 
the  witnesses  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  criminal's 
head,  saying,  "Thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  head. 
In  allusion  to  this  usage,  which  was  a  declaration  of 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  the  Jews  allnded,  wbfn 
they  said,  with  reference  to  our  Lord — ^**Hi8  blood 
be  upon  us  and  our  children,"  Matt  xxvii.  25.  lo^ 
Matt  xxvi.  39,  42,  where  our  Loixl  says,  "  Father,  li 
it  be  possible,  let  this  ctip  pass  from  me,"  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  practice  which  obtained  of  girinp  to 
the  malefactor  a  cup  of  wine,  in  which  there  yns  in- 
fused a  grain  of  incense,  for  the  purpose  of  intoxi- 
cating and  stupifylng  him,  that  he  might  be  the  \(^ 
sensible  of  pain.  For  deciding  in  disputed  case?  of 
property,  where  no  other  means  remained,  rerour* 
was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  which  was  regarded  a?  the 
determination  of  God,  Prov.  xvi.  33 ;  xviii.  1^  y 
was  for  this  purpose  that  the  vrim  and  thummiJt 
was  employed ;  as  it  was  in  criminal  casw  (or  the 
discovery  of  the  guilty ;  but  never  for  convicting  thcni. 

During  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Roman 
tribunal  was  the  last  resort,  in  cases  of  a  crimiiMl  na- 
ture. -The  Jews  could  put  no  man  to  death  ^^^^^^^ 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  (John  xviiL  31.)  though 
they  had  the  power  of  inflicting  inferior  punishmenB, 
and  in  most  other  respects  lived  accoiding  to  iheff 
own  laws.  Hence  the  allusions  to  the  Roman  law, 
mode  of  trial,  &c.  in  the  New  Testament  arc  rerf 
numerous;  as  (1.)  crucifixion;  (S.)  hanging,  or  the 
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rope ;  (3.)  stoning;  (4.)  fire, or  burning;  (5.)  the  tym- 
panum, or  whipping;  (6.)  imprisonment;  (7.)  the 
sword,  or  beheadmg ;  (8.)  precipitation,  or  stoning ; 
(9.)  rending  to  pieces  by  thorns,  or  treading  under 
the  feet  of  animals ;  (10.)  sawing  asunder ;  (fl.)  suf- 
focation in  ashes;  112.)  cutting  off  the  hair;  (13.) 
blinding  the  eyes;  (14.)  stretching  on  the  wooden 
horse.  Several  of  these  modes  of  punishment  were 
introduced  among  the  Hebrews  in  consequence  of 
their  intercourse  with  surrounding  nations,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  lawgiver. 

For  an  account  of  the  writing,  language,  books, 
and  Uterary  composition  of  the  Hebrews,  die  reader 
is  referred  to  the  respective  articles ;  as  also  for  their 
dress,  houses,  &c.  See  Lai^touaoe,  Letters,  Poe- 
try, House,  Dresses,  &c. 

The  existence  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  people  distinct 
from  all  others,  to  this  day,  is  a  miracle  of  that  in- 
disputable kind  which  may  well  justify  a  few  re- 
marks. 

1.  They  are  spread  into  aU  parts  of  the  earth ;  being 
found  not  only  m  Europe,  but  to  the  utmost  extrem- 
ity of  Asia,  even  in  Thibet  and  China.  They  abound 
in  Persia,  Northern  India,  and  Tartary,  wherever  our 
travellers  have  penetrated.  These  ore,  as  they  as- 
sert, probably,  descendants  of  the  tribes  carried  away 
captive  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  They  are  also 
numerous  in  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  and  throughout 
Africa. 

2.  TVuse  dispersions  are  of  different  epochs ;  some 
were  voluntary,  others  forced.  That  many  Hebrews 
settled  in  Egypt  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  is  very 
credible.  (See  1  Kings  xi.  40 ;  Jer.  xli.  xlii.  et  al.) 
Many  thousands  were  in  Alexandria  alone ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  Acts,  that  they  had  synagogues  in 
Cyrene,  Libya,  &c.  as  well  as  throughout  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor ;  as  Rome,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  &c. 

3.  hi  most  parts  of  the  world  their  state  is  much  the 
«amc— one  of  dislike,  contempt,  or  oppression.  With- 
in the  last  few  rears  thev  have  received  more  justice 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  European  states ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  bold  their  accessions  by  a  very 
precarious  tenure. 

4.  Tkey  every  where  maintain  observances  peculiar 
to  thetnsetves ;  such  as  circumcision,  performed  afler 
their  own  manner,  and  at  their  own  time  of  life,  that 
is,  during  infimcy ;  also  the  oliservance  of  a  sabbath, 
or  day  of  rest,  not  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  tliat 
of  nations  which  also  observe  a  sabbath.  They  have 
generally  retained  some  remembrance  of  the  pass- 
over  ;  but  there  are  Jews  who,  not  being  included  in 
the  plot  of  Haman,  to  destroy  their  nation,  do  not 
commemorate  the  Purim.  This  national  constancy 
demonstrates  a  most  wonderful  energy  iu  the  Mosaic 
institutions ;  which  are  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
not  obsolete. 

5.  They  are  divided  into  various  sects.    Some  of 

tbcm  are  exti'emely  attached  to  the  traditions  of  the 

rabbins,  and  to  the  multiplied  observances  enjoined 

in  the  Talmud.    Others,  as  the  Caraites,  reject  these 

'with  scorn,  and  adhere  solely  to  Scripture.    The 

niojority  of  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  those  with  whose 

^vc^rks  we  are  mostly  conversant,  are  rabbinists ;  and 

m&ybe  taken  as  representatives  of  the  ancient  Phari- 

seefl.     But  all  Jews  profess  a  veneration  for  their 

sar  red  books ;  and  according  to  tlie  best  information 

tbac  can  be  obtained,  they  preserve  them  carefully, 

aoci  read  them  with  respect  in  their  places  of  worship ; 

to  ^^'hich,  in  all  countries,  they  fail  not  to  resort 

6.  7%ey  eveiy  where  consider  Judea  as  their  proper 
country,  and  ^rusalem  as  their  metropolitan  city. 


Wherever  settled,  and  for  howerer  long,  they 
cherish  a  recollection  or  reference,  unparalleled 
among  nations.  They  have  not  lost  it;  they  will 
not  lose  it ;  and  they  transmit  it  to  their  posterity, 
however  comfortably  they  may  be  settled  in  any  resi*> 
dence,  or  in  any  country.  They  hope  against  hope, 
to  see  Zion  and  Jerusalem  revive  from  their  ashes. 

7.  The  number  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  estimated, 
a  few  years  ago,  for  the  information  of  Buonaparte, 
at  the  following  amount ;  but  from  what  documents 
we  know  not : 


In  the  Turkish  empire      ....      1,000,000 

In  Persia,  China,  India,  on  the  east 
and  west  of  the  Ganges  ....       300,000 

In  the  west  of  Europe,  Africa,  Amer- 
ica   1,700,000 


Total        3,000,000 

This  number  is  probably  very  far  short  of  the  truth. 
Maltebrun  estimates  them  at  4,000,000  to  5,000,000. 

8.  The  long  protracted  existence  of  the  Hebretos  as 
a  separate  people,  is  not  only  a  standing  evidence  of 
the  truth  or  the  Bible,  but  is  of  that  kind  which  defies 
hesitation,  imitation,  or  parallel.  Were  this  people 
totally  extinct,  some  might  affect  to  say,  that  they 
never  existed ;  or  that  if  they  did  once  exist,  that  they 
never  practised  such  rites  as  were  imputed  to  them ; 
or  that  they  were  not  a  numerous  people,  but  a  smalt 
tribe  of  ignorant  and  unsettled  Arabs.  The  care  with 
which  tlie  Jews  preserve  their  sacred  books,  and  the 
conformity  of  those  preserved  in  the  East  with  those 
of  the  West,  as  lately  attested,  is  a  satisfactory  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  both ;  and,  further, 
the  dispersion  of  tlie  nation  has  proved  the  security 
of  these  documents ;  as  it  has  not  been  in  the  power 
of  any  one  enemy,  however  potent,  to  destroy  the 
entire  series,  or  to  consign  it  to  oblivion. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  distinction  or  pre* 
rogative  generally  attached  to  the  appellation  Hebrew, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  gospel.  Paul  describes  him- 
self as  a  *^  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  (Phil.  iii.  5.)  and 
the  Grecians  are  said  to  murmur  against  the  Hebrews, 
(Acts  vi.  1.)  though  both  parties  were  of  the  same 
nation.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  residents  in  the 
Holy  Land,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  nation,  pre- 
ferred the  name  of  Hebrew,  as  more  honorable  than 
that  of  Jew,  which  was  rather  a  foreign  appella- 
tion imposed  upon  them,  especially  out  of  their  own 
country.  This  discovers  a  propriety  in  Paul's  ad- 
dressinff,  as  ijost  respectful,  nis  epistle  **  to  the  He- 
brews," not  *'to  the  Jews."  Perhaps,  also,  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity  retained  this  preference,  and 
declined  being  called  Jews,  as  no  longer  professing 
Judaism  ;  even  while  tliey  acknowledged  themselves 
to  be  Hebrews  by  descent  from  the  father  of  the 
faithful. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  s.^ — ^Neither  the  nature 
nor  the  limits  of  a  dictionary  will  admit  of  a  critical 
dissertation  on  tlie  controverted  questions  afifecting 
this  sacred  composition.  The  majority  of  critics 
agree  in  referring  it  to  the  apostle  Paul ;  though  sev- 
eral writers  of  sound  judgment  and  learning  contest 
the  evidence  on  which  tliis  opinion  is  fotmded.  For 
satisfaction  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the 
language  in  which  the  epistle  was  written,  we  must 
refer  to  those  authors  who  have  professedly  treated 
upon  them ;  among  these  we  may  notice  particular- 
ly the  work  of  professor  Stuart  Omittinj^,  then, 
the  question  of  the  Patdine  origin  of  the  epistle,  we 
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remark,  that  its  canonical  authority,  and  its  oenuine- 
mem  and  authenticity,  are  so  fti  ly  attested  by  the 
strongest  evidence,  historical  and  internal,  that  they 
may  safely  be  pronounced  unimpeachable.  **  That 
the  church,  during;  the  first  century  after  the  apos- 
tolic age,  ascribed  it  to  some  one  of  the  apostles,''  re- 
marks the  writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referi^d,  "  is 
clear,  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  inserted  among  the 
canonical  books  of  the  churches  in  the  East  and  the 
West ;  that  it  was  comprised  in  the  Peschito ;  in  the 
old  Latin  version;  and  was  certainly  admitted  by 
the  Alexandrine  and  Palestine  churches.  The  otv- 
ject  of  this  epistle,  which  ranks  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  new-covenant  Scriptures,  was  to  prove 
to  the  Jews,  fi^m  their  own  Scriptures,  the  divinity, 
humanity,  atonement,  and  intercession  of  Christ; 
particularly  his  pre-eminence  over  Moses  and  the 
angels  of  God — to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the 
gospel  to  the  law ;  and  the  real  object  and  design  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions — to  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  converts  against  apostasy  under  persecu- 
tion, and  to  engage  them  to  a  deportment  becoming 
their  Christian  profession.  In  this  view,  the  epistle 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
(See  the  Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.) 

HEBRON,  or  Chebron,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Canaan,  being  built  seven  years  before 
Tanis,  the  capital  of  I^wer  Egypt,  Numb.  xiii.  22. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  Arba,  an 
ancient  ^ant  of  Palestine,  and  hence  to  have  been 
called  Kirjath-arba,  Arba's  city,  (Josh.  xiv.  15.)  which 
name  was  afterwards  changed  into  Hebron.  The 
Anakim  dwelt  at  Hebron  when  Joshua  conquered 
Canaan,  Josh.  xv.  13. 

Hebron,  which  was  given  to  Judah,  and  became  a 
city  of  refuge,  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  about 
twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  about 
the  same  distance  north  of  Beersheba.  Abraham, 
Sarah,  and  Isaac  were  buried  near  the  city,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  Gen.  xxiii.  7, 8,  9.  After  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  fixed  his  residence  at  Hebron, 
and  it  was  for  some  time  the  metropolis  of  his  king- 
dom, 2  Sam.  ii.  2 — 5.  It  is  now  called  El  Hhtdil, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  400  families  of 
Arabs,  liesides  a  nundred  Jewish  houses.  ''They 
are  so  mutinous,"  says  D'Arvieux,  "  that  they  rarely 
pay  [the  duties]  without  force,  and  commonly  a  re- 
inforcement from  Jerusalem  is  necessary.  The  peo-^ 
[de  are  brave,  and  when  in  revolt  extend  their  incur- 
sions as  far  as  Bethlehem,  and  ipake  amends  by 
their  pillage  for  what  is  exacted  from  them.  They 
ure  so  well  acauainted  with  the  windings  of  the 
mountains,  and  know  so  well  how  to  post  themselves 
to  advantage,  that  they  close  all  the  passages,  and 
exclude  every  assistance  from  reaching  the  Souba- 
chL  .  .  .  The  Turks  dare  not  dwell  here,  believing 
that  they  could  not  live  a  week  if  they  attempted  it. 
The  Greeks  have  a  church  in  the  village."  The 
mutinous  character  of  this  people,  one  would  think, 
was  but  a  continuation  of  their  ancient  disposition  ; 
which  might  render  them  fit  instruments  for  serving 
David  against  Saul,  and  Absalom  against  David. — 
The  advantage  they  possessed  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  passes,  may  account  also  for  the  protracted  re- 
sistance which  David  made  to  Saul,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  latter  employing  a  considerable  force  in 
order  to  dislodge  his  adversary.  David  was  so  well 
aware  of  this  advantage  of  station,  that  when  Absa- 
lom had  possessed  himself  of  Hebron,  he  did  not 
think  of  attacking  him  there,  but  fled  in  all  haste 
fit>m  Jerusalem,  northward.    [The  Turks  now  dwell 


there,  and  there  is  a  Turkish  coyemor.    (See  Mod. 
Trav.  Palesdne,  p.  182,  seq.)     R. 

HEIFER,  (Red,)  Sacrifice  or.  The  order  for 
this  service  is  given  in  Numb.  xix.  Spencer  betieves 
it  to  have  been  instituted  in  oppontion  to  Egyptian 
superstition.  Jerome  and  others  think,  that  the  red 
heifer  was  sacrificed  yearly ;  but  some  of  the  rab- 
bins maintain,  that  one  only  was  burnt  firom  Moees 
to  Ezra;  and  from  Ezra  jto  the  destruction  o£ 
the  temple  by  the  Romans,  only  six,  or  at  most  nine. 
The  ceremony  is  said  to  have  been  always  peHbrm- 
ed  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the  temple, 
after  the  ark  was  fixed  at  Jerusalem.  See  Rej> 
Heifer. 

Some  authors  suppose  that  the  red  heifer  was  one 
of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  .the  name  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  to  be  without  blemish;  its  Mood  iras 
sprinkled  seven  times  tovirards  the  entrance  of  the 
tabernacle ;  the  whole  body  was  consumed ;  and  the 
ashes  used  in  purifying  those  who  were  polluted  by 
touchinff  any  dead  body,  or  otherwise.  Calmet 
thinks  the  red  heifer  was  a  sacrifice  ibr  sin,  but  not 
an  oblation,  that  name  being  proper  only  to  w^hat 
was  offered  solemnly  to  God  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
offerings.  When  the  red  heifer  was  burned  without 
the  camp,  its  ashes  were  gathered  and  preserved  in 
a  clean  place.  Part  of  them  were  occasionally  put 
into  water,  with  which  all  who  had  contracted  legal 
defilement  were  to  be  sprinkled ;  on  pain  of  being 
cut  ofiT  firom  the  congregation.  It  was  a  water  of 
separation.  The  heifer  was  a  type  of  Christ,  Heb. 
ix.  13. 

HEIFERS.  As  the  words  ox  and  bull,  in  their 
figurative  sense,  signify  rich  and  powerful  persons, 
who  hve  in  affluence,  who  forget  Uod,  and  conteom 
the  poor;  so  by  heifers  are  sometimes  meant  mto- 
men  who  are  rich,  delicate,  and  voluptuous, — vvfao 
make  pleasure  their  god,  Amos  iv.  1 ;  Hos.  iv. 
16;x,ll. 

HEIR,  a  person  who  succeeds  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  an  estate,  property,  &c.  But  the  principles 
of  heirship  in  the  East  diner  from  those  among  us ; 
so  that  children  do  not  always  wait  till  their  parents 
are  dead,  before  they  receive  their  portions.  Hence, 
when  Christ  is  called,  *<  heir  of  all  things,"  it  does 
not  imply  the  death  of  any  former  possessor  of  all 
things ;  and  when  saints  are  called  heirs  of  the  prom- 
ise, of  righteousness,  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  world, 
of  God,  "joint  heirs"  with  Christ,  it  implies  merely 
participants  in  such  or  such  advantages,  but  no  de> 
cease  of  any  party  in  possession  would  be  under- 
stood by  those  to  whom  these  passages  were  ad- 
dressed ;  though  among  oureelves  there  is  no  actual 
heirship  till  the  parent,  or  proprietor,  is  departed. 

Another  principle  in  whicn  the  orientals  differ 
from   us,  is  that  which  regulates  the  heirship  of 

firinces  and  the  succession  to  the  throne.    The  fbl- 
owing  extracts  vrill  illustrate  the  subject: — 

"  The  word  atdtan  is  a  title  given  to  the  Ottoman 
princes,  bom  while  their  fathers  were  in  possession 
of  the  throne,  and  to  those  of  the  GinffUissian  fiuni- 
ly.  The  epithet  suUan,  therefore,  is  bestowed  on 
him  who  eryoya  the  iight  ofsvccessum;  and  this,  by 
the  Turkish  law,  belongs  to  the  eldest  of  the  family. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  as  has  before  been  renoA-- 
ed,  that  he  must  be  bom  while  Mafatktr 
(kt  throne/*  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  65.)  To  these 
principles  we  find  an  eastern  prince  appealing ;  and 
as  he  also  states  the  reasons  on  which  tney  are  found- 
ed, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  his  discourse  on 
this  subject    '*  Zemes,  sailing  to  Rhodes,  wis  tfaevs 
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honorably  received  by  the  great  nuister,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  knights  of  the  order ;  to  whom,  in 
their  publicke  aapemblie  three  daies  after,  bee  openly 
declared  the  causes  of  the  discord  betwixt  his  broth- 
er and  him ;  alledging  for  the  eolor  of  his  rebel- 
lion.  That  although  Saiazet  was  his  elder  brother, 
yet  that  he  was  bom  wkilst  kisfaihtr  yd  lined  in  pri- 
utAt  estaie^  vnder  subiection  and  command,  lon^  be- 
fbre  he  possessed  the  kingdome,  and  so  no  king's 
Sonne :  whereas  he  himselfe  was  the  Jirst  borne  <ff 
tdsfaUitr,  beeing  an  emperor^  and  so  not  heire  of  his 
private  fortune,  (as  was  Baiazet,)  but  of  his  greatest 
honour  and  empire,"  &c.  (Kuolles's  History  of  the 
Turks,  p.  442. 1  This  usage  will,  perhaps,  remove 
the  difficulty  wnich  presents  itself  in  the  Scripture 
statement  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  If  this  prince  were  but  25  years  old, 
when  he  began  to  reign,  as  stated  in  2  Chron.  xxix. 
I.  then  he  must  have  bieen  bom  when  his  father 
Ahaz  was  under  11  years  of  age — an  almost  natural 
impossibility.  But  if  we  refer  to  this  principle  which 
regulates  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  the  East, 
and  consider  Hezekiah  as  having  been  the  first  bom 
e^ter  hii  father's  (ucesnony  and  **  a  son  of  25  years," 
estimating  his  age  from  that  period,  all  will  be  natu- 
ral and  easy.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  compu- 
tations of  time,  by  descents,  (as  that  of  Christ,  by  his 
genealogy,)  are  greatly  affected  by  this  principle ; 
since  the  length  of  lives,  reigns,  &c.  when  the  suc- 
cessor is  not  the  eldest  son,  but  the  youngest,  are 
rendered  obviously,  and  materially,  imperfect  by  it 
See  Adoption. 

HELAM,  a  place  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Syrians  by  David,  in  which  he  took  their  horses  and 
chariots;  (2  Sam.  x.  17.)  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  But  in  1  Chron.  xix. 
17.  instead  of  Helam  (of  which  city  we  have  no 
knowledge)  we  read  (an^Stc,  Mihem^)  **  David  fell  up- 
on them  y*  which  Calmet  tidces  to  be  the  best  reading. 
HELBAH,  or  Chelba,  a  city  of  Asher ;  (Judg.  l 
310  P|^>^^'^  Helbon  in  Syria. 

HELB6N,  a  city  of  Svria  famous  for  its  wines, 
(Ezek.  xxviL  18.)  and  probably  the  present  Haleb,  or, 
as  called  in  Europe,  Aleppo.  It  is  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Russell,  who  has  ^ven  a  very  full  description 
ofit,  in  ]at.  36^  11'  25"  NT  long,  37<»  ^  E. ;  about  180 
miles  north  of  Damascus,  and  about  80  inland  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  1822,  Alep- 
po was  visited  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  by  which 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

HELIOPOLIS,  a  celebrated  city  of  E^t,  called 
in  Coptic,  the  Hebrew,  and  in  ^e  English  ver»on. 
On,  Gen,  xli.  45.    The  Egyptian  name  signifies  li^htf 
sun ;  and  hence  the  Greek  name  HeHopolis^  which 
signifies  city  of  the  sun.    The  Seventy  mention  ex- 
pressly that  On  is  Heliopolis,  Sept  Ex.  L  11.    Jere- 
miah (xliii.  13.)  calls  this  city  in  Hebrew  Beih-She- 
A,  1.  e.  house  or  temple  of  the  sun.    In  Ezek. 
.  17,  the  name  is  pronounced  j^ven,  which  is  the 
as  On.    The  Arabs  call  it  ^n-ShemSf  fountain 
of  the  sun.    AH  these  names  come  from  the  circum- 
stunce,  that  the  city  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Egyptian  worship  of  the  sun.    Thus  Joseph's  father- 
in -iaw,  Potiphera,  was  priest  at  On,  i.  e.  he  was 
doubtless  a  priest  of  the  sun,  as  his  name  Poti-phera 
denotes,  viz.  one  who  belon|;8  to  the  sun.    Strabo 
visited  tho  ruins  of  this  city,    the  destruction  of 
ivhich  he  refers  to  Cambvses,  and  saw  there  still 
iKTge  buildings  in  which  the  priests  dwelt.    He  re- 
marks that  the  city  was  formerly  the  seat  of  priests 
who  occupied  themselves  with  philosophy  and  as- 
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tronomy ;  but  that  now  the^  only  took  care  of  the 
sacrifices  and  rites  of  worship.  ^^  The  city,"  he  says, 
*'lies  upon  an  immense  dike.  In  it  is  the  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  and  the  ox  Mnevis,  which  is  kept  in 
a  chapNBl,  and  is  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  A^s  at  Memphis.  At  present  tlie  city  is  desert- 
ed. The  temple  is  very  ancient,  and  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style.  Two  obelisksof  this  temple,  which  were 
the  least  injured,  have  been  carried  to  Rome  ;  the 
rest  are  still  In  their  places."  (xvii.  1.  §  29.)  To  these 
obelisks  or  images  the  prophet  Jeremiah  probably  i-e- 
fers,  xliii.  13.  These  oberisks  and  ruins  are  also 
mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  and  likewise  by  Abdollatlf^ 
who  ffives  a  particular  description  of  them.  (Relation 
de  TEgypte,  ed.  De  Sacy,  p.  180.) 

The  present  state  of  these  ruins  is  described  by 
Niebuhr:  ("Reisebeschr.  i.  p.  98.)  "The  ruins  of  this 
ancient  citv  (Heliopolis)  lie  near  the  village  Matarea, 
about  two  hours  [six  miles]  from  Cairo,  towards  the 
north-east.  But  nothing  now  remains  except  im- 
mense dikes  and  mounds  full  of  small  pieces  of  mar- 
ble, granite,  and  pottery,  some  remnants  of  a  sphinx, 
and  an  obelisk  still  standing  erect.  This  last  is  one 
single  block  of  granite,  covered  on  its  four  sides  with 
hieroglyphics.  Its  height  above  ground  is  58  feet 
It  belonged  to  the  ancient  temple  of  the  sun." 

Another  Heliopolis  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  un- 
der the  name  of  the  **  plain  of  Aven,"  or  field  of  the 
sun,  Amos  i.  5.  This  was  the  Heliopolis  of  Ca^le- 
Syria,  now  Baalbeck.    See  Aven.    *K. 

HELL.  The  Heb.  Swc,  Sheol^  and  the  Gr."yf^i,c. 
HadeSf  often  signify  the  grave,  or  the  place  of  depart- 
ed spirits,  Ps.  xvi.  10;  Isa.  xiv.  9;  Ezek.  xxtu  15. 
Here  was  the  rich  man,  after  being  buried,  Luke 
xvi.  23.  The  rebellious  angels  were  also  "  cast  down 
into  heD,  akid  delivered  unto  chains  of  darkness,"  2 
Pet.  ii.  4.  These  and  many  other  passages  in  tho 
Old  Testament  show  the  futility  of  tlmt  opinion, 
which  attributes  to  the  Hebrews'  an  ignorance  of  a 
future  state.  The  Jews  place  hell  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth :  they  call  it  the  deep,  and  destruction ; 
they  believe  it  to  be  situated  under  waters  and 
mountains ;  they  also  term  it  Gehennom,  or  Gehen- 
na^ which  signifies  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or  the  val- 
ley of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  which  was,  as  it  were, 
the  common  sewer  of  Jerusalem,  where  children 
were  sacrificed  to  Moloch.    See  Gehenna.  • 

But  the  term  hell  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
place  of  punishment  in  the  unseen  world.  Jews, 
Mussulmans,  and  Christians  have  all  depicted  the  hor- 
rors and  the  punishments  of  hell  as  their  several  fan- 
cies have  conceived  of  it ;  but  without  entering  into 
a  discussion  upon  these  topics,  we  may  remark,  that 
Scripture  is  decisive  as  to  the  principal  punishment, 
consisting  in  a  hopeless  separation  fVom  God,  and  a 
privation  of  his  sight,  and  of  the  beatific  vision. 

The  eternity  of  hell-torments  is  acknowledged 
throughout  Scripture :  the  fire  of  the  damned  will 
never  be  extinguished,  nor  their  worm  die.  (See 
FiKE.)  But  the  Jews  believe,  that  some  among 
them  will  not  continue  for  ever  in  hell.  They  main- 
tain that  every  Jew,  not  infected  with  heresy,  or 
who  has  not  acted  contrary  to  certain  points  men- 
tioned by  the  rabbins,  is  not  above  a  year  in  purga- 
tory ;  and  Ihat  infidels  only,  or  people  eminently 
wicked,  remain  perpetually  in  hell.  Manasseh  Ben 
Israel  names  three  sorts  of  persons  who  would  be 
damned  eternally :  (1.)  Atheists,  who  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God ;  (2.)  they  who  deny  the  divine  author- 
i^^  of  the  law ;  (3.)  they  who  reject  the  resurrection 
or  the  dead.    These  people,  though  otherwise  of 
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moral  lire^  will  be  punished  with  endless  tortures. 
Other  rabbins,  such  as  Maimonides,  Abarbanel,  &c. 
assert,  that  after  a  certain  time,  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  will  be  annihilated. 

As  the  happiness  of  paradise  is  expressed  in 
Scripture  under  the  idea  of  a  feast  or  wedding,  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  light,  joy,  and  pleasure,  so  hell 
is  represented  as  a  place  of  Jismal  darkness,  where 
is  nothinff  but  grief^  sadness,  vexation,  rage,  despair, 
and  gna«iing  of  teeth.  The  regret,  remorse,  and 
despair  of  the  damned  are  expressed  by  the  rabbins 
under  the  name  of  disorder  in  the  soul :  which  is 
what  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  24.)  and  Mark  (ix.  43,  45.)  mean 
by  that  worm  which  gnaws  and  does  not  die. 

'^The^tesof  hell,  mentioned  by  our  Saviour, 
(Matt  XVI.  18.)  signify  the  power  of  hell ;  for  the 
eastern  people  call  the  palaces  of  their  princes 
gates.  ^See  Gate.)  The  Jews  say  there  are  three 
gates  belong^nff  to  hell :  the  first  is  in  the  wilderness, 
and  by  that  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  descended 
into  hell :  the  second  is  in  the  sea ;  for  it  is  said  that 
Jonah,  who  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  ^  cried  to  God 
out  of  the  belly  of  hell,"  Jonah  ii.  3.  The  third  is  in 
Jerusalem;  for  Isaiah  tells  us  that  ^the  fire  of  the 
Lord  is  in  Sion,  and  his  fiimace  in  Jerusalem,"  Isa. 
xxxi.  9. — 1.  Earth;  2.  water;  3.  fire.  These  are 
evidently  three  modes  of  death,  or  destruction. 

[The  Shed  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Hades 
of  the  New,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Hebrews, 
was  a  vast  subterranean  receptacle,  where  the  souls 
of  the  dead  existed  in  a  separate  state  until  the  res- 
urrection of  their  bodies.  The  region  of  the  blessed, 
or  paradise,  they  supposed  to  be  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  receptacle ;  while  beneath  was  the  abyss  or  Ge- 
henna, in  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  Is.  xlv,  9,  seq.  Luke  xvi.  23, 
seq.  (See  Lowth,  Lect.  on  Heb.  Poetry,  vii.  Camp- 
bell, Prel.  Diss.  vi.  pt.  2.  §  2,  seq.  §  19.)    R. 

HELLENISTS,  *<  the  Grecians,"  Acts  vi.  1,  et  al. 
They  were  called  Hellenistical  Jews,  who  lived  in 
cities  and  provinces  where  the  Greek  tongue  was 
spoken.  Not  being  much  accustomed  to  Hebrew  or 
Smac,  they  generally  used  the  Greek  version  of  the 
IjCX,  both  in  public  and  private,  which  was  disap- 
proved of  by  Hebraizing  Jews,  who  could  not  en- 
dure that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  any 
language  beside  their  on^inaJ  Hebrew.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  difference  between  the  Hel- 
lenistical and  the  Hebruzing  Jews.  The  latter  re- 
proached their  brethren  with  reading  Scripture  after 
the  Egyptian  manner,  that  is,  from  the  left  to  the 
right;  whereas  the  rabbins  say,  that  as  the  sun 
moves  fit>m  east  to  west,  so  they  should  read  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left.  This  difterence,  however, 
produced  no  schism  or  separation. 

HELMET,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the 
head.    See  Arms,  and  Armor. 

I.  HEMAN,  of  the  tribe  of  Judoh,  celebrated  for 
his  wisdom.  He  flourished  before  Solomon,  1  Kings 
Iv.  31 ;  [v.  11  in  the  Heb.]  1  Chr.  ii.  6.    •R. 

II.  HEMAN,  the  son  of  Joel,  a  Kohathite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  a  leader  of  the  temple  music,  1  Chr.  vi. 
33;  [18;]  xvi.  41,42.    •R. 

HEMLOCK.  In  Amos  vi.  12,  we  read  of  «  right- 
eousness turned  into  hemlock ;"  the  very  same  word 
which  in  chap.  v.  7.  is  rendered  toormtoood :  **  turn 
judgment  to  wormwood."  This  impropriety  m 
obvious ;  the  word  is  usually  rendered  wormwood, 
which  see. 

HENA,  a  city  of  Mesopotomia,  the  same,  proba- 
bly, which  was  afterwards  called  Ana,  situated  on  a 


ford  of  the  Euphrates,  2  Kings  xviiL  34 ;  xix.  13 ;  Isi 
xxxvii.  13.    R. 

HEPHER,  a  Canaonitish  city  with  a  king,  subdued 
by  Joshua,  Josh.  xii.  17. 

HEIRESY,  {Atataif,)  an  option,  or  choice.  It  is 
usually  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  for  some  ftindamental 
error  in  religion,  adhered  to  with  obstinacy.  Paul 
says  that  there  should  be  heresies  in  the  church,  that 
tliey  who  are  tried  might  be  made  manifest,  1  Cor. 
xi.  19.  He  requires  Titus  to  shun,  and  even  whoDy  to 
avoid  the  company  of  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and  sec- 
ond admonition,  TiL  iii.  10.  Luke  speaks  of  the  heresies 
of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  Acts  v.  17 ;  xv.  5. — 
Christianity  was  called  a  sect  or  heresy,  (Acts  xxviiL 
22.)  for  in  the  beginning  it  was  scarcely  looked  upon 
by  strangers  as  any  thing  more  than  a  sect  of  Juda- 
ism ;  and  the  primitive  writers  made  no  difficulty 
of  calling  it,  sometimes,  a  divine  sect  Tertullus^ 
the  advocate  of  the  Jews,  accused  Paul  with 
being  the  head  ''of  the  sect  of  the  Nazorenes," 
Acts  xxiv.  5. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church,  there 
have  been  daneerous  heresies,  which  attacked  the 
most  essential  doctrines  of  our  religion,  such  as  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  office  of  Messiah,  the 
reality  and  truth  of  his  incarnation,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  liberty  of  Christians  from  legal  cere- 
monies, and  many  other  points.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  heretics  was  Simon  Magus,  who  desired  to 
buy  the  gift  of  God  with  money,  (Acts  viii.  9, 10.) 
and  who  afterwards  set  himself  up  for  the  Messiah, 
God  Almighty,  the  Creator.  Cerinthus,  also,  and 
those  false  apostles  against  whom  Paul  inveighs 
in  his  episdes,  who  deiermiDed  that  the  fiiithftil 
should  receive  circumcision,  and  subject  themselves 
to  all  the  legal  observances,  are  considered  to  be 
heretics.  Gal.  iv.  12, 13,  17 ;  v.  11 ;  vi.  12 ;  PhiL  iiL 
18.  The  Nicolaitans,  who,  it  is  said,  allowed  a 
commimity  of  women,  committed  the  most  ignomin- 
ious actions,  and  followed  the  superstitions  of  hea- 
thenism, are  char^ped  by  John  (Rev.  ii.  6, 15.)  with 
producing  great  disorders  in  the  churches  of  Asia. — 
At  the  same  time  there  were  false  Christs  and  false 
jrophets.  Paul  speaks  of  Hvmenieus  and  Alexander, 
1  Tim.  i.  20.)  and  of  HymencBUS  and  Philetus, 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17.)  who  departed  from  the  truth.  He 
foretold,  that  in  the  lost  times,  some  should  forsake 
the  truU),  and  give  themselves  up  to  a  spirit  of  error, 
and  to  doctrines  of  devils,  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Peter  and 
Jude  foretell  the  same  thin^  and  herein  only  repeat 
what  Christ  himself  had  said,  that  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets  should  come,  who  would  seduce  the 
simple. 

IiERMAS,  a  disciple  mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  14, 
was,  according  to  several  of  the  ancients,  and  many 
learned  modern  interpreters,  the  same  as  Hermos, 
whose  works  are  said  to  be  still  extant 

HERMON,  a  mountain  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. In  Deut  iii.  9,  it  is  said  that  Hermon  is  called 
by  the  Sidonians  Sirion  and  by  the  Ammonites  She- 
n%r.  In  Deut.  iv.  48.  it  is  also  said  to  be  called 
mount  Siorij  (Heb.  )K>v,  different  fVom  the  Sion 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  written  |i«s.)  It  is  an 
eastern  arm  of  Anti-libanus,  branching  oft*  from  the 
fonner  a  little  lower  down  than  Damascus,  and  ex- 
tendinff  in  a  direction  S.  S.  E.  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias.  The  northern  part  is  lofty,  and  is 
now  called  Djebel  el  Sheikh,  and  the  southern,  which 
is  lower,  Djebel  Heish.  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in 
Syria,  p.  313.J  Some  have,  without  good  reason,  sup- 
posed, that  tnere  was  another  Hermon,  near  mount 
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Tabor;  and  have,  therefore,  improperly  given  this 
name  to  the  mountain  of  Gilboa,  Ps.  Izxxix.  12.  In 
Ps.  xlii.  6,  the  English  version  has  Hermonites ;  it 
should  be  the  Hermons,  the  word  in  Hebrew  being  in 
the  plural  to  denote  a  chain  of  mountains  jjust  as  the 
Alps  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  pluraL  lije  psalm- 
ist says  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3,  that  the  union  of  brethren 
is  pleasant  ^  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  descend- 
ed upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,"  i.  e.  Jerusalem. — 
This  as  it  stands  makes  no  sense,  and  the  thing  appar- 
ently expressed  is  an  impossibility.  Our  translators 
have,  therefore,  justly  and  properly  supplied  the  words 
necessary  to  fill  out  the  comparison ;  **  as  the  dew  of 
Hermon  and  as  the  dew  which  descended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion." 

We  read  in  Judg.  iii.  3,  of  a  mount  Baal-Hermon, 
and  in  1  Chr.  v.  23,  of  a  Baal-Hermon,  which  seems 
to  be  a  city  near  mount  Hermon.  The  former,  per- 
haps, may  be  best  taken  as  the  name  of  a  portion  of 
the  mountain  near  the  city  Baal-Hermon.  This  lat- 
ter appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  city  Baal-Gad  (for- 
tune) mentioned  Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7;  xiii.  5,  and 
which  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  confines  of  the  territory  of  the 
Israelites,  in  the  vicinitv  of  Lebanon,  and,  particu- 
larly, under  mount  Hermon.  Hence  it  appears 
abundantlv,  that  Baal-Gad  cannot  have  been  (as 
Iken,  Michaelis,  and  Rosenmiiller  suppose)  the  same 
with  Heliopolis,  or  Baalbeck,  but  lay  rather  in  the 
vicinity  of  tne  source  of  the  Jordan.  Baalbeck  lay 
much  farther  to  the  north,  in  the  great  valley  of 
Coele-Syria,  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon; 
and  we  no  where  read  that  Joshua  extended  his  con- 
quests thus  far,  or  even  to  Damascus ;  nor  is  it  indeed 
probable,  firom  the  nature  of  the  country.  He  must, 
then,  have  concjuered  mount  Lebanon,  which  is  no 
where  said  of  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  express- 
ly said,  (Judg.  iii.  3.)  that  the  Hivites  continued  to 
dwell  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  Baal-Hermen  to  Ha- 
HMith,  just  as  it  is  said  in  Josh.  xiii.  5,  that  all  Lebanon 
toward  the  east,  i.  e.  Anti-Lebanon,  from  Baal-Gad  un- 
der Hermon  even  to  Hamath,  remained  unsubdued.  *R. 
I.  HEROD,  son  of  Antipater  and  Cypros,  and 
brother  of  Phasael,  Joseph,  rheroras,  ana  Salome. 
He  married  (1.)  Doris,  by  whom  he  hail  Antipater. 
(2.)  Marianme,  of  the  Asmonean  family,  by  whom 
he  had  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  Herod,  Salampso, 
and  Cypres.  (3.|  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the 
high-priest,  bv  wnom  he  had  Herod,  the  husband  of 
Heroaias.  (4.)  Malthace,  by  whom  he  had  Arche- 
laus,  Philip,  and  Oiympias.  (5.)  Cleopatra,  by  whom 
he  had  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  (6.)  Pallas,  by 
whom  he  had  Phasael.  (7.)  PhflBdra,  bv  whom  he 
had  Roxana.  (8.)  Elpis,  by  whom  he  bad  Salome, 
who  married  one  of  the  sons  of  Pheroras.  He  bad 
also  two  other  wives,  whose  names  are  not  known. 

Herod  was  born  ante  A.  D.  72,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  with 
the  approlMtion  orHyrcanus.  By  his  prudence  and 
valor  he  restored  the  peace  of  his  province,  which 
bad  been  interrupted  by  the  depredations  of  hordes 
of  robbers,  and  procured  the  friendship  of  Sextus 
Ccesar,  governor  of  Syria.  The  Jews,  becoming 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Antipater  and  his 
Bons,  laid  complaints  agiiinst  them  before  Hyrcanus, 
and  Herod  was  cited  to  appear  and  answer  for  his 
conduct,  at  Jerusalem.  Herod  obeved  the  summons, 
but  played  his  part  so  well  that  Hyrcanus  advised 
him  to  retire  into  Syria.  Afler  the  death  of  Julius 
Cfesar,  Herod  was  appointed  governor  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  by  Cassius  and  liiajrcus  Brutus,  who  promised 


him  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  when  the  war  with  Mark 

Antony  should  terminate. 

The  invasion  of  Judea  bv  the  Parthians  secured 
to  Herod  the  possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  Par- 
thians had  taken  Jerusalem,  and  placed  Antigonus, 
the  nephew  of  Hyrcanus,  on  the  tnrone,  and  carried 
away  Hyrcanus  with  them  as  their  prisoner.  In  this 
emergence  Herod  hastened  to  Rome,  intending  to 
ask  the  kingdom  for  his  brother-in-law,  Aristobulus, 
the  brother  of  Mariamne ;  but  Antony  was  so  willing 
to  advance  Herod  himself,  and,  withal,  so  accessible 
to  the  influence  of  promises  of  remuneration,  tliat  a 
decree  was  instantly  proposed  to  the  senate,  import- 
ing that  in  consideration  of  the  dangers  which  inight 
arise  from  the  Parthian  invasion,  it  was  expedient  to 
make  Herod  kinff  of  Judea.  The  senate  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  confirm  me  decree ;  and  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  assembly,  Antony  and  Augustus,  placing  Her- 
od between  them,  and  accompanied  by  the  consuls 
and  magistrates,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  enrol 
the  decree  in  the  capitol.  The  day  concluded  with 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  given  to  Herod  in  the 
house  of  Antonv.  In  seven  days  after  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  Herod  left  Italy  on  his  return  to  Judea. 

On  his  arrival  in  Judea,  he  received  so  little  assist- 
ance firom  the  Roman  generals,  that  more  than  two 
years  elapsed  before  he  commenced  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  When  the  siege  was  so  fiu:  advan^d  as 
to  render  success  no  longer  doubtful,  Herod  consum- 
mated his  marriage  with  Mariamne,  the  dau^ter  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  by  a  daughter  of 
Hyrcanus ;  hoping  by  this  union  with  the  royal  fiun- 
ily  of  the  Asmonean&to  insure  the  affection  of  the 
Jews  to  his  person.  To  pave  the  way  for  this  tmion, 
he  divorced  his  former  wife  Doris,  the  mother  of  his 
son  Antipater:  but  if  he  sought  the  marriajBe  at  first 
onlv  from  motives  of  interest,  it  became  afterwards^ 
on  his  part  at  least,  a  union  cemented  by  the  strong- 
est affection  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the.  wiselt  ef- 
forts of  mere  human  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  his  history ;  for  this  marriage, 
which  seemed  most  conducive  to  his  power,  and 
which  he  achieved  by  most  tmjust  behavior  to  his 
former  wife,  proved  to  him  the  source  of  almost  all 
the  miseries  which  he  endured. 

After  a  siege  of  six  months,  Jerusalem  surrender- 
ed. The  first  acts  of  Herod's  government  were 
marked  with  cruelty  and  revenge,  vet  not  without 
some  tincture  of  generosity.  He  advanced  to  rank 
and  power  those  persons  who  had  espoused  his  in- 
terest, and  conferred  the  highest  distinction  upon 
Pollio  and  Sameas,  as  the  reward  of  the  counsel  tney 
had  given  during  the  siege  to  deliver  up  the  city.  Of 
the  adherents  of  Antigonus,  forty-five  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  the  most  vigilant  search  was  made 
that  none  should  escape;  the  gates  of  the  city  being 
guarded,  and  even  the  dead  bodies  searched  as  they 
were  carried  out,  lest  the  living  should  escape  by 
concealment  among  them. 

Herod  found  the  high-priest's  ofiice  vacant  It 
belonged  of  right  to  his  brother-in-lawf  Aristobulus, 
the  son  of  Alexandra,  the  young  man  for  whom,  on 
his  flight  to  Rome,  he  at  first  intended  to  have  asked 
the  kingdom  ;  but  upon  him  Herod  was  afraid  to 
confer  this  honor,  lest  the  influence  attached  to  the 
ofiice  should  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  himself; 
he  therefore  sent  to  Babylon  for  one  Ananelus,  a 
man  descended  from  the  inferior  families  of  the 
tribes  of  Levi,  and  made  him  high-priest  The  pride 
of  Alexandra  could  not  brook  such  an  insult  \  and 
she  acquainted  Cleopatra  with  the  injury,  throu^ 
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whose  influence  with  Antony,  Ananelus  wu  deposed, 
and  Anstobulue,  now  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  made  high-priest  Not  lonff  after,  Herod  se- 
cretly determined  to  rid  himself  of  A  ristobulus;  and 
his  purpose  was  soon  effected  while  the  youth  was 
bathioff  in  the  pools  which  adorned  the  ^rdens  of 
the  palace  at  Jericho.  Herod  was  hypocrite  enough 
to  shed  tears,  and  pretend  sorrow  for  his  death,  and 
further  tried  to  conceal  the  murder  by  the  most 
maffnificent  display  of  expense  at  his  funeral.  Such 
vanities  could  ill  compensate  Alexandra  for  the 
loss  of  her  son,  or  soothe  her  anger.  She  communi- 
cated the  particulars  of  the  transaction  to  Cleopatra, 
and  found  in  her  a  most  powerful  ally.  Antony  was 
on  his  way  to  Laodicea,  and  by  the  advice  of  Cleo- 
patra, he  summoned  Herod  to  appear  and  answer  be- 
fore him.  Herod  obeyed  the  command  ;  but  money 
soon  soothed  the  pretended  indignation  of  Antony, 
and  Herod  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having  been  receiv- 
ed as  a  prince  instead  of  condemned  as  a  criminal. 

When  Herod  was  summoned,  to  Laodicea,  fearful 
of  the  worst,  he  secretly  commissioned  his  uncle  Jo- 
seph, in  the  event  of  his  death,  not  to  suffer  Mariamne 
to  live,  and  become  the  partner  of  Antony.  Joseph 
communicated  to  her  and  to  Alexandra  the  orders 
which  he  had  received.  On  the  return  of  Herod, 
his  sister  Salome,  in  revenge  for  some  insult  which 
she  had  received  from  Mariamne,  insinuated  against 
her  own  husband  Joseph,  the  existence  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  between  them.  The  accusation  was  as 
unfounded  as  it  was  malicious,  and  Mariamne  soon 
assuaged  the  wrath  of  Herod  ;  but  happening  to  re- 
ply to  some  expression  of  his  affection,  that  bis 
naving  ffiven  orders  to  put  her  to  death,  was  no 
proof  of  love,  this  betrayal  of  his  secret  instructions, 
convinced  Herod  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  of  illicit 
intercourse  with  Joseph,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  restrained  himself  from  ordering  her  imme- 
diate'death :  Joseph,  however,  was  instantly  executed, 
without  beins  heard  in  his  defence. 

The  fall  of  Antony  was  justly  a  cause  of  alarm  to 
Herod :  his  friends  despaired  of  his  safety ;  his  at- 
tachment to  the  rival  of  Augustus  was  commonly 
known ;  and  his  enemies  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
bis  ruin.  On  his  departure  to  visit  Augustus,  he 
committed  Alexandra  and  Mariamne  to  the  custody 
of  his  two  friends,  Joseph  and  Soemus,  with  orders 
that  neither  of  them  should  be  permitted  to  survive 
the  event  of  his  death,  lest  the  spirit  of  Alexandra 
should  disturb  the  settlement  of  the  chief  power  in 
the  hands  of  his  children.  At  Rhodes,  Herod  met 
Augustus,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
conscious  of  having  displayed  towards  his  friend  a 
fidelity  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  praise-wor- 
thy :  he  did  not  palliate  his  -conduct,  but  seemed 
rather  to  lament  that  the  assistance  in  money  and 
provisions  which  he  had  afforded  to  his  unfortunate 
ally,  was,  if  possible,  less  than  his  duty  required.  He 
represented  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  joining 
actively  in  the  war,  but  that  he  had  done  all  that  was 
in  his  power  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his 
friend,  and  that  if  Antony  bad  taken  his  advice,  and 
put  Cleopatra  aside,  he  might  still  have  lived,  and 
nave  been  reconciled  to  Augustus.  He  proceeded 
then  to  state  of  himself,  that  from  his  fidelity  to  An- 
tony, Augustus  might  judge  of  his  general  disposition 
to  his  friends ;  for  that  such  as  he  was  to  Antony,  he 
was  also  to  all  those  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the 
ties  of  f^ratitude  and  affection.  Such  openness  and 
generosity,  seconded  by  hberal  presents,  both  to  Au- 
gustus and  ail  who  were  about  tne  person  of  the  con- 


queror, obtained  for  Herod  the  safety  of  bis  penoiL 
and  the  security  of  his  kingdom ;  the  possession  of 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  a  second  decree  of 
the  senate.     Augustus  soon  afler  passed  through 
Judea,  and  was  attended  by  Herod,  who  presented 
him  with  the  immense  sum  of  800  talents,  and  fur- 
nished him  i^ith  profusion.    Herod  Daturally  ex- 
pected that  none  would  rejoice  so  much  at  the  happy 
result  of  his  interview  with  Ausustus,  as  JMariamoe. 
Soemus,  however,  having  revealed  to  her  the  orders 
of  Herod,  he  found  to  his  surprise,  that  neither  the 
relation  of  the  dangers  which  he  bad  escaped,  nor 
the  honors  which  he  had  received,  excited  the  least 
interest  in  her  bosom.    Hate  and  love  by  turns  dis- 
tracted him ;  at  one  moment  he  determined  to  pun- 
ish her  with  death ;  at  the  next,  bis  passion  returned, 
and  disarmed  his  intention  of  its  cruelty.    The  suite 
of  Herod's  mind  could  not  be  concealed  torn  bis 
mother  and  his  sister  Salome,  who  viewed  with  bar- 
barous exultation  the  changed  temper  of  the  king,  as 
affording  them  the  fairest  opportunity  of  revcncing 
upon  Alexandra  and  Mariamne  some  words  which 
thev  had  contemptuously  spoken  against  the  family 
of  Herod.    The  discord  of  Herod  and  Mariamne  bad 
continued  a  whole  year  after  his  return  from  Augus* 
tus ;  it  happened  one  day  that  the  kiog,  retiring  to 
rest  about  noon,  sought  her  company :  she  came,  but 
instead   of  requiting  his  love   with  corresponding 
affection,  she  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of 
her  father  and  her  brother.    The  king  naturally  was 
indignant,  but  his  anger  might  have  passed  away, 
had  not  Salome  seized  the  opportunity  which  sbe 
had  long  sought,  to  excite  him  to  severity  against  bis 
wife,  by  suborning  his  cupbearer  to  assert  that  Mari- 
amne had  bribed  him  to  give  a  certain  potion,  the 
nature  of  which,  however,  he  knew  not,    Herod 
would  not  condemn  his  wife  without  the  appearance 
at  least  of  a  regular  sentence :  he  therefore  summon- 
ed his  most  familiar  friends,  and  accused  her  of  ad- 
ministering the  potion.    The  result  was  a  sentence 
of  death ;  which  Herod  commuted  into  imprison- 
ment.   Salome,  however,  persuaded  the  king  that  the 
death  of  Mariamne  viras  necessary  to  secure  himsett 
against  the  tumults  of  the  populace;  and  ^»v  her  ad- 
vice she  was  led  awav  to  execution.    Marian»ne  met 
her  death  displaying  m  her  end  a  firmness  of  chanie- 
ter  which  corresponded  to  her  noble  birth.    Hewd, 
however,  soon  lelt  all  the  miseries  of  a  wounded 
conscience,  increased  by  the  remembrance  of  ardent 
love.    He  sought  for  pleasure  in  frequent  banquets, 
but  it  fled  from  him ;  until  at  last  he  declined  all  re- 
gard to  public  business.    Under  pretence  of  enjoying 
the  amusements  of  the  chase,  he  retired  from  socie- 
ty, and  passed  his  days  sorrowing  in  solitude ;  in  * 
short  time,  the  sufferings  of  his  mind  brought  on  liim 
a  fever  and  delirium,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  he 
physicians;  who,  finding  all  remedies  ineffccluaJt 
lefl  him  to  his  fate.     Whilst  laboring  under  tins  dis- 
order, the  king  resided  at  Samaria.    That  he  sboiiW 
recover  from  such  an  illness,  appeared  to  be  imposs- 
ble.    Alexandra,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  prep^^l 
measures  to  secure  to  herself  the  chief  command,  m 
the  event  of  his  death,  and  made  proposals  to  the  o®* 
cers  who  were  intrusted  with  the  two  forts  in  Jfp** 
salem,  which  commanded  the  temple  and  the  city, 
that  for  the  sake  of  security  under  the  present  ca- 
Uimity  of  the  king's  illness,  they  should  deliver  y 
the  charge  to  herself  and  to  Herod's  sons.    Th«  ^^' 
cers  were  faithful  to  Herod,  and  sent  him  intclligfD*' 
of  Alexandra's  proposal.    The  result  was  the  unm*- 
diato  execution  of  Alexandra. 
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In  process  of  time  Herod  recovered  from  his  iH- 
nesB,  and  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  his 
conduct :  he  threw  off  the  mask  of  religion,  and 
labored  zealously  to  remove  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  in  favor  of  the  law  of  Moses,  by  introducioff 
among  them  the  customs  of  heathen  nations.  AU 
his  views  seem  to  have  been  henceforth  directed  to 
Romanize  Judea. 

The  designs  which  he  had  manifestly  formed 
against  their  relinon,  and  his  violation  of  every  cus- 
tom dear  to  the  Jews,  were,  however,  considered  by 
many  as  sure  forenmners  of  still  more  dreadful  evils. 
Herod  was,  in  name,  their  kins,  but,  in  deed,  the  en- 
emv  of  their  counuy,  and  their  God.  Ten  men, 
zealous  for  the  law,  conspired  to  assassinate  him  in 
the  theatre.  The  plan  was  discovered,  and  the  con- 
spirators were  arrested,  with  daggers  concealed  about 
their  persons.  Herod  now  understood  the  feehn^ 
of  the  people,  and  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his 
fortifications  for  the  security  of  his  own  person,  and 
to  provide  against  rebellions.  He  now  planned  the 
restoration  of  Samaria,  and  fortified  it,  probably  as  a 
balance  to  the  strength  of  Jerusalem ;  for  he  not  only 
rebuilt  it,  but  peopled  it  with  inhabitants,  calling  it 
Sebaste,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and  erecting  a  temple, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Ccesar.  These  fortresses,  with 
many  others,  were  built  for  safety ;  but  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  by  trade,  he  entertained 
and  executed  the  grand  design  of  converting  tlie 
tower  of  Strato  into  a  city  and  seaport,  which  he 
called  Caeaarea.  The  sums  which  he  expended  in 
building  cities  and  fortresses  must  have  been  im- 
mense ;  but  he  took  care  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  interrupting  the  completion  of  his  designs,  by 
making  his  numerous  dedications  to  Augustus  seem 
BO  many  public  testimonies  of  his  dependence  upon 
the  emperor.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
structures  which  he  erected  were  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  those  whom  he  loved.  The  city  Anti- 
pntris  he  built  as  a  testimony  of  his  affection  to  his 
father;  and  dedicated  to  hjs  mother^s  memory  a 
magnificent  castle  at  Jericho,  which,  after  her,  was 
called  Ofprifm,  The  tower  of  Phasael  and  Hippicus, 
in  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  were  lasting 
memorials  of  fraternal  and  friendly  affection ;  nor 
was  his  love  to  the  unfortunate  Mariamne  forgotten, 
for  the  fairest  tow^r  in  the  walls  bore  her  name. 

When  the  indignation  of  the  Jews  at  his  conduct 
Degan  to  display  itself  in  open  murmurs,  Herod  strove 
to  suppress  the  feelings  or  the  people,  by  a  most  rigid 
and  vexatious  system  of  police ;  but  finding  this  to 
be  in  vain,  he  perceived  that  it  would  be  oetter  to 
yield  entirely  to  their  prejudices ;  and  in  proof  of  his 
good  will  to  their  religion,  he  undertook  to  rebuild 
Uie  temple  on  the  greatest  scale  of  magnificence.  In 
a  set  oration  he  exposed  his  designs  to  them ;  but  so 
ip'eat  was  their  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  execu- 
tion of  such  vast  plans,  as  well  as  their  suspicion  lest 
the  buildinff  once  be^un  should  remain  unfinished, 
that  Herod  found  himself  obliged  to  make  all  his 
preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  new  temple,  be- 
fore he  could  venture  upon  removing  a  single  stone 
of  the  old  structure.    The  execution  of  that  part  of 
the  former  building  which  strictly  constituted  the 
temple,  and  which  comprehended  the  porch,  the  holy 
place,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  occupied  a  space  of  not 
more  than  eighteen  months ;  but  the  porticoes  and 
other  works  surrounding  the  temple  were  not  com- 
pleted imtil  the  lapse  of  a  further  space  of  eight 
years.    The  adorning  of  the  building  occupied  a 
much  longer  time,  as  appears  both  from  John  ii.  SO, 


where  we  read  of  the  disciples  speaking  to  our  Lord, 
"Forty  and  sixyeara hath  this  temple  been  building," 
and  also  from  Josephus,  (Antiq.  xx.  8.)  where  it  is  re- 
lated, that  whilst  Gessius  Florus  was  governor  of 
Judea,  the  works  were  completed,  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand artificera  were  discharged,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged up  to  that  time. 

The  dreadful  troubles  which  arose  fUrom  the  dis- 
sensions of  Herod's  family,  and  which  hastened  his 
death,  compose  a  tragical  story,  the  parallel  to  which 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  par- 
ticulara  of  its  developement  are  related  by  Josephus 
at  great  length ;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  the  minute 
details  of  the  intrigues  of  female  malice.  By  Mari- 
amne he  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
whom  he  treated  with  affection  ;  purposing  to  leave 
his  dominions  as  an  inheritance  to  one  or  both  of 
them.  They  were  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Rome  for 
education,  and  their  return  to  Judea  was  a  cause  of 
great  public  joy  ;  but  to  Salome,  and  to  all  those  who 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  condemnation  of  Mariamne, 
the  popularity  of  the  young  princes,  and  tlieir  as- 
cendency over  their  father,  occasioned  the  most 
painful  reflections  upon  the  past,  accompanied  with 
forebodings  of  certain  punishment.  They  saw  no 
way  of  escape,  but  in  striving  to  alienate  mm  them 
the  affection  of  Herod ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
sedulously  spread  reports  that  the  young  men  dis- 
liked their  father,  and  regarded  him  in  no  other 
light  tlian  as  the  murderer  of  their  mother.  Their 
machinations  proved  too  successful,  and  Herod  gave 
orders  for  their  death.  (See  Ai.£XAi«nER.)  Antipater, 
who  had  now  succeeded  in  removing  out  of  the  way 
the  sons  of  Mariamne,  became  fearful  lest  Herod 
should  live  lon^  enouffh  to  discover  the  part  he  had 
taken  against  his  brothers,  and  determined  at  once  to 

Elot  his  father's  destruction.  Pheroras,  Herod's 
rother,  and  all  the  females  of  the  family  of  Herod, 
Salome  excepted,  were  willing  to  assist  the  ulterior 
designs  of  this  ambitious  prince.  The  conspiracy, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Salome,  who 
watched  their  meetings,  and  gave  constant  intelU- 
ffeuce  to  Herod  of  the  dangera  which  surrounded 
nim. 

It  was,  at  lenffth,  resolved  by  the  conspirators  to 
despatch  Herod  oy  poison ;  but  Antipater,  fearful  of 
discovery,  procurecl  a  summons  from  Augustus  to 
Rome,  that,  beinff  out  of  the  way  when  the  attempt 
should  be  made,  he  might  be  the  less  suspected  of 
participation  in  the  murder.  Herod,  however,  dis- 
covered the  plot  which  had  been  arranged  for  his 
destruction.  Antipater  returned,  and  reached  Se- 
boste,  before  he  suspected  that  his  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  must  pre- 
pare to  make  his  defence  before  Varus  and  the 
council.  The  accusatiou  was  firat  made  by  Herod, 
and  proceeded  in  by  Nicolans  Damascenus.  No 
proofs  of  guilt  could  be  stronger  than  those  produced 
against  him.  Having  been  condemned  and  tlirown 
into  prison,  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Caesar,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  and 
to  request  his  final  decision  of  the  case.  Whilst  the 
embassy  was  at  Rome,  Herod  fell  sick ;  (Josephus^ 
de  Bell  Jud.  hb.  i,  c  33.)  and  Judas  and  Matthias, 
who  were  the  chief  among  the  teachera  of  the  law, 
in  the  belief  that  he  could  not  recover,  excited  the 
people  to  throw  down  the  golden  eagle,  which  the 
idng  had,  contraiy  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
nation,  erected  over  the  temple.  The  conspiraton 
were  seized ;  and  Herod,  though  now  so  ill  as  to  be 
unable  to  sit  up»  assembled  the  members  of  his  coim- 
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eil.  They  dioclaimed  any  approval  of  the  transac- 
tiOD,  and  recommended  that  tlie  authors  of  it  should 
be  punished ;  upon  which  Herod  gave  orders  to  bum 
Matthias  alive,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
affair.  Herod's  disease  soon  after  became  more  vio- 
lent; his  sufferings  were  painful  in  the  extreme; 
attended  with  ulcerations  m  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  and  strong  convulsions.  His  torments,  instead 
of  moving  him  to  repentance,  seemed  rather  to  excite 
anew  the  cruelty  of  his  temper ;  for,  having  collected 
together  the  chieft  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  shut  them 
up  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Jericho,  and  gave  orders  to 
Salome,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  dead,  to  put  them 
all  to  death ;  lest,  in  the  joy  at  his  decease,  mourners 
should  be  wanted  for  his  funeral.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome,  and  brought 
the  permission  of  Coesar  for  the  punishment  of  An- 
tipater,  either  by  exile  or  by  death.  The  pleasure 
which  Herod  derived  from  the  success  of  his  em- 
bassy, for  the  moment,  revived  him ;  but  his  pains 
soon  returned  with  such  violence,  that  he  made  an 
attempt  to  commit  suicide :  the  alarm  created  by  the 
event  ran  through  the  palace,  and  was  heard  by  An- 
tipater,  who,  concluding  that  his  father's  death  occa- 
sioned it,  endeavored  to  bribe  the  jailer  to  permit  his 
escape ;  but  the  man  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and 
communicated  the  proposal  to  the  king,  who  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  his  death,  attaching  to  it  a 
command  to  burv  him  in  an  ignoble  manner  at  Hyr- 
canium.  Herod  then,  once  again,  made  his  will ; 
giving  the  kingdom  of  Judea  to  Archelaus;  the 
tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Persea,  to  Antipas ;  Gauloni- 
tis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batanea,  to  Philip;  and  the 
cities  Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phasaelis,  besides  verv 
considerable  sums  df  money,  to  Salome.  To  each 
one  of  his  relations  he  bequeathed  handsome  estates 
and  legacies,  leaving  them  in  the  possession  of  afflu- 
ent wealth.  His  legacies  to  Augustus,  and  his  wife 
Julia,  were  worthy  the  acceptance  of  chiefs  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  Antjpater, 
Herod  died,  having  reigned  thirty-four  years  from 
the  dea[th  of  Antigen  us,  and  thirty-seven  from  the 
time  of  his  investment  by  the  Romans.  Before  the 
report  of  his  death  was  noised  abroad,  Salome  and 
Aiexas  dismissed  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Hippodrome  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  event  was  known 
they  assembled  the  soldiery  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
read  to  them  the  will  of  Herod.  Trie  troops  pro- 
claimed Archelaus  king,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  prayers  for  his  prosperous  reiffn. 

Josephus  (xvii.  8.)  thus  sums  up  the  character  of 
Herod :  ^  He  was  a  man  universally  cruel,  and  of  an 
unffovernable  anger;  and  though  he  trampled  justice 
under  foot,  he  was  ever  the  favorite  of  fortune.  From 
a  private  station,  he  rose  to  the  throne.  Beset  on 
every  side  with  a  thousand  dangers,  he  escaped  them 
all ;  and  prolonged  his  life  to  the  full  boundary  of 
old  age.  They  who  considered  what  befell  him  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  pronounced  him  a  man 
most  miserable ;  but  to  himself  he  ever  seemed  most 
prosperous,  for,  of  all  his  enemies,  there  was  not  one 
whom  he  did  not  overcome."  Such  is  the  history  of 
a  prince  w^hose  name  is  familiar  to  us,  from  our 
childhood,  as  the  first  persecutor  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  the  murderer  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem. 
The  account  ^iven  of  the  transactions  of  his  life  will 
evince,  that  if,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  he  who  rei^s  splendidly  and  fortunately,  in 
spite  of  all  the  diflSculties  opposed  to  his  government, 
be  endtled  to  the  attribute  or  greatness,  Uiat  appella- 


tion has  not  been  unjustly  bestowed  upoa  Herod. 
(Encyclop.  Metropol.  Biog.) 

II.  HEROD  PHILIP,  see  Pbilip. 

IIL  HEROD  ANTIPAS,  see  Aktipas. 

IV.  HEROD  AGRIPPA,  see  Aorifpi. 

HERODIANS,  a  sect  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour'i 
time,  (Matt  xxii.  16 ;  Mark  iii.  6 ;  viii.  15.]  but  as  to 
their  particular  character  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion.    Dr.  Prideaux  has  shown,  that  they  held 
doctrines  distinct  from  those  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees ;  acainst  which  our  Saviour  cautions  bis 
followers ;  and  he  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  tlie  creatures,  or  domestics,  as  the  Syriae 
version  calls  them,  of  Herod  the  Great.    He  judges 
that  their  doctrines  were  reducible  to  two  heads; 
(1.)  a  belief  that  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  orer 
the  Jews  was  just,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  it ;  (Q.)  that  in  the  present  circumstances  they 
might  with  a  good  conscience  follow  many  heathen 
modes  and  usages.    It  is  certain  these  were  Herod^ 
principles,  who  pleaded  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
for  doing  many  things  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the 
Jewish  reli^on.    Calmet,  however,  thinks  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Herodians,  as  they  may  be 
fathered  firom  the  Gospels,  will  asree  to  none  but 
Uie  disciples  of  Judas  Gaulonitis,  who  formed  a  aect 
which  was  in  its  vigor  in  our  Saviour^  time. 

HERODIAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  granddaughter  of  Herod  the  Great  Her 
first  husband  was  her  uncle  Pbilip,  by  whom  she  had 
Salome  |  but  he  falling  into  dis^ce,  and  beins 
obliged  to  live  in  private,  she  left  him,  and  marriea 
his  brother  Herod  Antipas,  tetrai-ch  of  Galilee,  who 
ofifered  her  a  palace  ana  a  crovni.  (See  Philip.)  As 
John  the  Baptist  censured  this  incestuous  marriage, 
[Matt.  xiv.  3 ;  Mark  vi.  17.)  Antipas  ordered  him  to 
be  imprisoned.  Some  time  afterwards,  Herodios 
suggested  to  her  dancing  daughter,  Salome,  to  ask 
John  the  Baptist's  head,  whicli  she  procured.  (See 
Antipas.J  Mortified  to  see  her  husband  tetnurch 
only,  while  her  brother  Agrippa,  whom  she  Iiad 
known  in  a  state  of  indigence,  was  honored  with  ilie 
title  of  king,  Herodias  persuaded  Antipas  to  visit 
Rome,  and  procure  from  the  emperor  Caius  the  royu 
title.  Agrippa,  however,  sent  letters  to  the  emperor, 
informing  him  that  Herod  had  arms  in  his  arsenab 
for  seventy  thousand  men,  and  by  this  means  pit)- 
cured  his  banishment  to  Lyons.  Herodias,  who  9C- 
companied  her  husband  to  Rome,  followed  him  in 
the  banishment  she  had  thus  brought  upon  him. 

HERON.  A  wide  latitude  has  been  taken  m  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  nwK,  anaphah ;  some  critics 
interpreting  it  of  the  crant,  others  of  the  curkiej 
some  of  the  kite,  others  of  Uie  woodcock ;  some  of 
the  peacock,  some  of  the  parrot,  and  some  of  the 
falcon.  But  let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  at  th* 
diversity  of  rendering,  since  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  scantiness  of  references  to  the  bird  m 
the  sacred  text,  and  the  absence  of  all  description  of 
its  character  and  qualities,  in  those  passages  in  which 
it  is  spoken  of.  The  truth  is,  it  is  only  referred  » 
in  the'  catalogue  of  birds  prohibited  by  the  Mo«ic 
code,  (Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Deut.  xiv.  18.)  and  it  is  only  from 
the  import  of  its  name,  or  the  known  character  of  the 
birds  with  which  it  is  grouped,  that  we  can  fonn  any 
opinion  of  its  specific  character.  That  the  creanwe 
intended  is  some  species  of  water-bird,  there  <*"|j? 
little  doubt,  if  we  give  the  sacred  writer  any  crf«Jt 
for  propriety  in  his  grouping,  or  system  in  his  ar- 
rangement; but  what  that  species  may  be,  we  «« 
unable  to  decide.    See  Bibd,  p.  188. 
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HESHBON,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  Amorites, 
twenty  miles  east  of  J  ordan,  Josh.  xiii.  17.  It  was  given 
to  Reuben  ;  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Gad, 
and  then  to  the  Levites.  It  bad  been  conquered  from 
the  Moabites,  by  Sibon,  and  became  his  capital ;  and 
was  taken  by  the  Israelites  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  Num.  xxi.  25 ;  Josh.  xxi.  39.  After  the  ten 
tribes  were  transplanted  into  the  country  beyond 
Jordan,  the  Moabites  recovered  iL  Pliny  and  Je- 
rome assign  it  to  Arabia.  Solomon  speaks  of  the 
pool  of  Heshbon,  Cant.  vii.  4.  The  town  still  sub- 
sists under  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Burckhardt,  on  a  hill.    (Travels,  p.  265.) 

HESHMON,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  27. 

HETH,  father  of  the  Hittites,  was  eldest  son  of 
Canaan,  and  dwelt  south  of  the  promised  land,  at  or 
near  Hebron.  Ephron,  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race 
of  Heth ;  and  that  city,  in  Abraham's  time,  was  peo- 
pled by  the  children  of  Heth.  Some  think  there  was 
a  city  called  Heth ;  but  we  find  no  traces  of  it  in 
Scripture. 

HETHLON,  a  city  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  15, 
xlviii.  1,  as  limiting  the  land  of  promise,  north. 

HEZEKIAH,kmg  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father 
Ahaz,  ante  A.  D.  726.  (See  Heir.)  He  destroyed 
the  high  places,  cut  down  the  groves,  and  broke  the 
statues  which  the  people  had  adored ;  he  broke  also 
the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  had  made,  because 
the  children  of  Israel  burnt  incense  to  it ;  he  ordered 
the  great  doors  of  the  Lord's  house  to  be  opened  and 
repaired ;  he  exhorted  the  priests  and  Levites  to  pu- 
rify the  temple,  and  to  sacrifice  in  it  as  formerly.  As 
the  institution  of  the  passover  had  been  neglected,  he 
invited  not  only  all  his  own  subjects  to  keep  it,  but 
likewise  all  Israel.  Some  ridiculed  his  proposal ;  but 
many  observed  it  with  great  solemnity.  Hezekiah 
took  care  to  maintain  the  good  regulations  which  he 
had  established  in  the  temple,  and  to  provide  for  the 
priests  and  ministers.  Some  years  afterwards,  Hez- 
ekiah shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  refused  to 
pay  tribute :  he  also  defeated  the  Philistines,  and  de- 
stro^'ed  their  country,  2  Kings  xviii.  7;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  He  repaired  and  fortified  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, laid  in  stores,  appointed  able  commanders  over 
his  troops,  stopped  up  the  springs  without  the  city, 
and  put  nimseif  into  a  condition  of  making  a  vigorous 
resistance.  Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  and  sub- 
dued almost  every  town ;  and  Hezekiah,  observing 
that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  with  whom  he 
had  made  an  alliance,  did  not  come  to  his  assistance, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Assyrian,  desiring  peace. 
Sennacherib  demanded  300  talents  of  silver,  and 
thirty  talents  of  gold.  To  raise  tliis  sum,  Hezekiah 
exhausted  his  treasures,  and  pulled  off  the  gold  plates 
with  which  he  had  formerly  overlaid  tlie  temple 
doors.  His  infidelity  to  God,  however,  was  severely 
chastised ;  for  Sennacherib,  instead  of  withdrawing 
his  troops,  sent  three  of  his  principal  officers  from 
Lachish,  which  ho  was  besieging,  to  Jerusalem, 
summoning  it  to  surrender.  Hezeluah  sent  Eliakim, 
Shebnah,  and  Joah,  to  hear  their  proposals,  to  whom 
Rabshakeh  addressed  himself  with  extreme  inso- 
lence. Hezekiah,  having  heard  of  this,  rent  his 
clothes,  put  on  sackcloth,  went  to  the  house  of  the 
I^rd,  and  sent  to  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Sennacherib, 
flitting  down  before  Libnah,  was  informed  that  Tir- 
hakah,  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  marching 
against  him.  He  went,  therefore,  to  meet  Tirhakah ; 
nnd  sent  letters  to  Hezekiah,  telling  him  not  to  place 
his  confidence  in  his  God.  Hezekiah,  having  re- 
c'ivod  theso  letters,  went  up  to  the.  temple,  and 


Spread  them  before  the  Lord ;  whom  he  entreated  to 
eliver  him  from  this  insolent  enemy.  The  Lord 
heard  his  prayer,  and  sent  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  in- 
form him,  that  Sennacherib  should  not  besiege  Je-^ 
rusalem.  The  very  night  afler  this  prediction,  an 
an^l  of  the  Lord  destroyed  in  the  camp  of  the  A»- 
synans  185,000  men,  which  obliged  Sennacherib  to 
retire  to  Nineveh.  / 

Soon  afterwards,  Hezekiah  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  Isaiah,  who  visited  him,  said,  ''Thou  shalt  die.'* 
Hezekiali,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  prayed  to 
God,  and  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  return,  fiaying, 
^  I  have  healed  thee,  and  will  add  fifteen  years  to  thy 
life."  (See  Dial.)  Hezekiah,  after  his  recovery, 
composed  a  song  of  tlianksgiving,  which  Isaiah  has 
preserved,  chap,  xxxviii.  10, 11. 

Merodach,  or  Berodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon, 
having  heard  of  this  miracle,  sent  letters  and  presents 
to  Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  The  weak  prince, 
delighted  with  the  respect  implied  in  this  embassy, 
showed  the  envovs  all  his  treasures,  spices,  and  rich 
vessels,  and  in  iact  concealed  nothing  from  them. 
Isaiah  afterwards  foretold  that  a  time  would  come, 
when  all  he  had  shown  would  be  removed  to  Baby- 
lon ;  and  when  his  sons  would  be  made  eunuchs  in 
the  palace  of  that  king.  Hezekiah  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  laid  up  great  riches, 
conveyed  water  into  Jerusalem,  and  die<^  ante  A.  D. 
G98.  The  sacred  writings  praise  his  piety  and  merit ; 
and  EcclesiasticuB  has  an  encomium  on  him,  chap, 
xlviii. 

There  are  several  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  they  are  of  no  impor- 
tance. 

HIDDEKEL,  see  Eden. 

HIEL,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  notwithstanding 
the  predictive  curse  of  Joshua  against  the  person  who 
should  attempt  it,  and  of  which  he«  experienced  the 
effects,  by  losing  his  eldest  son  Abiram,  and  his 
youngest  son  Segub.    See  Abiram.  ' 

HIERAPOLIS,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  not  far  from 
Colosse  and  Laodicea,  Coloe.  iv.  13.  <*  Hierapolis, 
(now  called  by  the  Turks  Pambuck-Kukuij  or  the 
Cotton  7\noer,  by  reason  of  the  white  clifts  lying 
thereabouts,)  a  city  of  the  greater  Phrygia,  lies  under 
a  high  hill  to  the  north,  having  to  the  southward  of 
it  a  fair  and  large  plain  about  nve  miles  over,  almosi 
directly  opposite  to  Laodicea,  the  river  Lycus  run- 
ning between,  but  nearer  the  latter ;  now  utterly  for- 
saken and  desolate,  but  whose  ruins  are  so  glorious 
and  magnificent,  that  they  sUrike  one  with  horror  at 
the  first  view  of  them,  and  with  admiration  too ;  such 
walls,  and  arches,  and  pillars  of  so  vast  a  height,  and 
so  curiously  wrought,  being  still  to  bo  found  there, 
that  one  may  well  judge,  that  when  it  stood,  it  was  one 
of  the  roost  glorious  cities  not  only  in  tbo  £kist,  but 
of  the  world.  The  numerousness  of  the  temples 
there  erected  in  the  times  of  idolatry,  with  so  much 
art  and  cost,  might  sufficiently  confinn  the  title  of 
the  holy  ciiy^  which  it  at  first  derived  from  the  hot 
waters  flowing  from  several  springs,  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  divine  healing  virtue,  and  which  made  the 
city  so  famous;  and  for  this  cause  Apollo,  whom 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  adored  as  the  god  of  med- 
icine, had  his  votaries  and  altars  here,  and  was  very 
probably  their  chief  deity.  In  the  theatre,  which  is 
of  a  large  compass  and  height  from  the  top,  there 
being  abi>ve  forty  stone  seats,  we  found,  upon  a  cu- 
rious piece  of  wrought  marble  belonging  to  a  por- 
tal, these  words,  AnoJJnvi  APXHS,  •  To  Aoollo 
the  chief  president ;'  a  title  peculiar  to  him.    Where 
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tiiese  springs  rise  is  a  very  lar^  bath,  curiously  paved 
With  white  marble,  about  which  fbrmerly  stood  sev- 
eral pillars,  DOW  thrown  into  it  Hence  the  waters 
make  their  way  through  several  channels  which  they 
have  formed  for  themselves ;  oftentimes  overflowing 
them,  and  crusting  the  ground  thereabouts,  which  is 
a  whitish  sort  of  earth,  they  turn  the  superiicial  parts 
into  a  tophus.  Several  tombs  still  remain ;  some  of 
them  almost  entire,  very  stately  and  glorious,  as  if  it 
had  been  accounted  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  injure  the 
dead ;  and  upon  that  account  they  had  abstained  from 
defacing  their  monuments— entire  stones  of  a  great 
length  and  height ;  some  covered  with  stone,  shaped 
into  the  form  of  a  cube ;  others  ridge- wise.  On  the 
14th,  in  the  morning,  we  set  forward  for  Colosse, 
where,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  arrived."  (Trav- 
els by  T.  Smith,  B.  D.  1678.) 

HIGH  PLACES,  (nics,  Bamoth.)  [The  ancient 
Canaanites,  and  other  nations,  worshipped  their  idols 
upon  hills  and  mountains,  Deut.  xii.  f2.  The  Israel- 
ites were  commanded  to  destroy  these  places  of  idol 
worship;  but  instead  of  this,  they  imitated  the  prac- 
tice, and  at  first  worshipped  Jehovah  in  high  places; 
(1  Sam.  ix.  12,  seq. ;  1  iCings  iii.  4.)  and  afterwards 
idols,  1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xii.  3 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  7,  et 
aL  Here,  also,  they  built  cnapels  or  temples,  housea 
of  the  high,  places,  (1  Kings  xiii.32;  2Kinj^  xvii.29.) 
and  had  regular  priests,  1  Kings  xii.  32 ;  2  Kings 
xvii.  32.  R.1  The  prophets  reproach  the  Israelites 
with  want  of  zeal,  for  worshipping  on  the  hiffh  places, 
the  destroying  of  which  is  a  commendation  given 
but  to  few  pnnces  in  Scripture ;  though  several  of 
them  were  zealous  for  the  law.  Before  the  temple 
was  built,  the  high  places  were  not  absolutely  con- 
trarv  to  the  law,  provided  Grod  only  was  adored  there. 
Under  the  judges,  they  seem  to  have  been  tolerated; 
and  Samuel  onered  sacrifice  in  several  places  where 
the  ark  was  not  present.  Even  in  David's  time,  the 
people  sacrificea  to  the  Lord  at  Shilo,  Jerusalem,  and 
Gibeon. 

The  high  places  were  much  frequented  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel ;  and  on  these  hills  they  often  adored 
idols,  and  committed  a  thousand  abominations. 

HIGH- WAY,  see  Causeway. 

HILEN,  a  city  of  Judah,  given  to  the  Levites,  1 
Chron.  vi.  56. 

HlLKIAH.  Several  persons  of  this  name  occur 
in  Scripture,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief:— 
(1.)  Tne  father  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  i.  1.— (2.)  A  high- 
pnest,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4, 8, 10. — 
(3.)  The  father  of  Eliakim,  2  Kings  xviii.  16,  26;  Is. 
zxii.  20. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  measure  containing  half  a  seah,  or 
the  sixth  part  of  a  bath— one  gallon  and  two  pints. 
The  hjn  was  a  liquid  measure ;  as  of  oil,  (Exod.  xxx. 
24 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  24.)  or  of  wine,  Exod.  xxix.  40 ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  13. — The  prophet  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to 
drink  an  allowance  of  water,  to  the  quantity  of  the 
sixth  part  of  a  hin,  (iv.  11.)  that  is,  one  pint  and  two 
thirds. 

HIND,  or  Female  Deer,  (Heb.  nS%  aydldh^  and 
nS-'H,  aijilf^ik,^  a  loveW  creature,  and  of  an  elegant 
shape :  she  is  more  feeble  than  the  hart,  and  is  des- 
titute of  horns.  It  is  not  known,  we  believe,  that  the 
hind  is  more  sure-footed  than  the  hart,  although  the 
figure  employed  by  both  David  and  Habakkuk  seems 
to  indicate  this  as  the  fact  The  royal  psalmist,  al- 
luding to  the  security  of  his  position,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  God,  says,  "He  maketh  my  feet  like 
hinds*  feet,  and  sctteth  me  upon  my  high  places;" 
(I's.  xvlil.  33.)  and  the  prophet,  reposing  m  tne  same 


power,  anticipates  a  full  deliverance  from  his  exiting 
troubles,  and  a  complete  escape  from  surroundinf 
dangers :  **  He  wiD  make  my  feet  like  hiod!^  feet,  ana 
he  will  make  me  to  walk  upon  mine  hi^  places," 
Hab.  iii.  19. 

In  our  version  of  Ps.  xxix.  9,  we  read,  ''TbeToice 
of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve,  and  discov- 
ereth  the  forests."  This  passage  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  among  Uie  learned,  who  are 
much  divided  on  its  interpretation.  Bishop  Lowth 
contends  that  this  rendering  afreea  very  little  with 
the  rest  of  the  imagery,  either  m  nature  or  dignity ; 
and  dissents  from  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  Bo- 
chart  on  the  subject.  For  piH^k,  kindtt  the  Syriac 
appears  to  have  read  t^Sk,  oaks,  in  which  words  the 
reader  wiD  perceive  there  is  but  the  variation  of  one 
letter.  For  this  reading,  bishop  Lowth  decides,  re- 
marking, that  the  oak,  struck  with  lightning,  admira- 
bly agrees  with  the  context  Dr.  Harris  thus  versi- 
fies the  passage,  accordmg  to  Lowth's  rendering: 

Hark!  his  voice  in  thunder  breaks, 
And  the  lofty  mountain  quakes; 
Mighty  trees  the  tempests  tear. 
And  lay  the  spreading  forests  bare! 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  so  averse  from 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  sacred  text,  that  we 
cannot  admit  them  without  the  most  obvious  neces- 
sity ;  and  that  this  necessity  exists  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  we  are  not  prepared  to  concede.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known,  that  the  hind  calves  with  considerabie 
difiiculur,  and  in  extreme  pain.  The  writer  of  the 
book  of"^  Job  alludes  to  this  circumstance:  ** Canst 
thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?  They  bow 
themselves,  they  bring  forth  their  younff  ones,  they 
cast  out  their  sorrows,**  chap,  xxxix.  1,  3L  1b  it  not 
probable,  then,  that  the  parturition  of  this  aniinal 
may  sometimes  be  promoted  by  awakening  her  fears, 
and  a^tating  her  frame  by  the  rollins  thunder?-* 
natural  occurrence  which  is  meant  by  the  well-known 
Hebraism  of  "the  voice  of  the  Lord."  The  reader 
may  take  his  choice  of  these  interpretations.  In 
Prov.  V.  18, 19,  Solomon  admonishes  the  youni  mm 
to  let  the  wife  of  his  bosom  be  to  him  **as  the  loving 
hind  and  pleasant  roe  ;**  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 
mutual  fondness  of  the  stag  and  bind. 

The  only  remaining  passage  of  Scripture  in  which 
this  animal  is  mentioned,  requiring  illustration,  is  the 
prophetic  blessing  pronounced  on  Naphtali  bytw 
dying  patriarch — a  passage  which  is  involved  in  ^^' 
siderable  difficulty  and  obscurity.  In  our  translatioQ 
it  stands  thus:  "Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose,  be 
ffiveth  goodly  wordsJ^'  Geu.  xlix.  21.  In  ^f^^^ 
the  sense  of  the  text,  little  assistance  is  derivable  from 
the  versions  ancient  or  modern.  One  of  the  Gvtei 
versions,  the  Vulgate,  the  Perdan,  the  Arabic,  Moo- 
tanus,  and,  with  a  slight  metaphor,  the  Syriac,  s^ 
in  the  sense  of  our  translation.  Whereas  *^^^J^ 
tuagint,  OnkeloB,  Bochart,  Houbigant,  Durell,  Tmi^i 
Michaelis,  and  Geddea,  render,  •*  Naphtali  isasprnw- 
iny  terebinth,  producing  beautiful  branches."  Tui^ 
it  IS  true,  renders  the  simile  uniform,  but  sbould  » 
received  with  extreme  caution,  since  it  proceeds  iip<* 
an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  original  text,  wholly  "»»• 
supported  by  ancient  MSS.  FThe  first  of  these,  or 
the  English  version,  is  probably  the  correct  o"^'^?' 
cept  that  instead  of  let  loose^  the  Heb.  nn'rr,  ^^^r^ 
should  1)0  translated  (as  we  say  of  any  thing  whico 
grows  rapidly)  shot  up,  i.e.  grown  up  in  ^^^^^ 
and  graceful  form.    A  fine  woman  is  compared  to 
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the  roe  or  hind,  (ProT.  v.  19.)  and  ako  swift-footed 
heroeg,  2  Sam.  iL  18.  Such  are  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  Naphtali:  they  are  also  to  ''^ive  goodly 
words,"  i.  e.  the  tribe  is  to  be  distinguished  for  its 
orators,  prophets,  poets,  perha^  also,  for  its  singers, 
etc. — ^The  other  sense  above  given  is  not  a  bad  one ; 
but  it  rests  upon  a  change  of  reading  in  two  of  the 
principal  words.    R. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  see  Behemoth. 

I.  HIRAM,  a  kinff  of  Tyre,  distinguished  for  his 
magnificence,  and  tor  adorning  the  city  of  Tyre. 
When  David  was  acknowledged  king  by  Israel,  Hi- 
rani  sent  ambassadors,  with  artificers,  and  cedar,  to 
build  his  palace,  1  Chron.  xiv.  1.  He  also  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Solomon,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  crown ;  and  subsequently  supplied 
him  with  timber,  stones,  and  laborers  for  building 
the  temple,  1  Kings  v.  1,  seq.  These  two  princes 
lived  in  mutual  fiiendship  for  many  years.  It  is  said 
that  in  Josephus's  time,  their  letters,  with  certain 
riddles,  which  they  proposed  one  to  the  other,  were 
extant  When  Solomon  had  completed  his  works, 
he  presented  to  Hiram  twenty  towns  in  Galilee ;  but 
Hiram,  not  being  pleased  with  them,  called  them  the 
land  of  Cabul,  saying,  "  Are  these,  my  brother,  the 
towns  which  you  have  given  me  ?"  1  Kings  ix.  10, 
scq.    See  Cabui.. 

il.  HIRAM,  an  excellent  artificer  in  brass  or  cop- 
per, who  made  the  columns  called  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
the  brazen  sea,  the  smaller  brazen  basins  for  the 
priests,  &c.  1  Kings  vii.  13, 14. 

HIRCANUS,  see  John. 

To  HISS  expresses  insult  and  contempt:  ''All 
they,  who  shall  see  the  destniction  of  this  temple, 
shsJl  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss,  and  say,  How 
comes  it  that  the  Lord  hath  thus  treated  this  city  ?" 
1  Kings  ix.  8.  Job,  (xxvii.  23.)  speaking  of  the  wicked, 
says,  ''They  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  shall 
hiss  him  out  of  his  place.**  I  will  make  this  city  the 
subject  of  ridicule  and  scorn ;  "  I  will  make  it  deso- 
late and  a  hissing;  every  one  that  passeth  by  shall  be 
astonished  and  hiss,  because  of  all  the  plagues  there- 
of,** Jer.  xix.  8;  xlix.  17;  li.  13;  Lam.  ii.  15,  16; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  36 ;  Zeph.  ii.  15. 

To  call  any  one  with  hissing,  is  a  mark  of  power 
and  authority.  The  Lord  says,  that  in  his  anger  he 
shall  hiss,  and  call  the  enemies  against  Jerusalem. 
"  He  will  hiss  unto  them  firom  the  end  of  the  earth," 
Isa.  V.  26.  He  will  bring  them  with  a  hiss  from  the 
remotest  countries.  And  ch.  vii.  18,  "  The  Lord  shall 
hiss  for  the  fly,'*  and  shall  bring  it,  "  that  is  in  the 
uttermost  nait  of  the  rivers  of  Egyptf  and  for  the  bee 
that  IS  in  tne  land  of  Assyria.**  (See  Flt.)  Theodo- 
ret  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  writing  on  Isaiah,  re- 
mark, that  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  those  who  looked 
after  bees  drew  them  out  of  their  hives,  carried  them 
into  the  fields,  and  brought  them  back  a^ain  with  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  and  the  noise  of  hissing.  Zecha- 
riah,  (x.  8.|  speaking  of  the  return  fit)m  Babylon, 
aajra,  that  the  Lord  will  gather  the  house  of  Judah, 
as  it  were,  with  a  hiss,  and  bring  them  back  into  their 
own  country ;  which  shows  the  ease  and  authority 
with  which  he  would  perform  that  great  work. 

HITTITES,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  inhabited 
the  country  round  Hebron,  Gen.  xxiv.  7, 10.  (See 
CAKAAifiTEs,  p.  244.)  A  man  of  Bethel  went  into 
the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  a  city,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Luz,  Judg.  i.  26. 

HTVITES,  the  descendants  of  HavflBus,  a  son  of 
Canaan.  The  name,  in  the  Chaldee,  imports  serpents ; 
and  we  find  people  so  called  (Ophites)  in  many  places. 
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Whether,  as  some  suppose,  the  Hivites  were  Trog- 
lodytes, and  dwelt  in  caves,  and  firom  that  circum- 
stance derived  their  name  by  comparison  with  ser- 
pents; or  whether  they  were  countrymen,  high- 
landers,  mountaineers,  especially  in  mount  Lebanon, 
as  is  indicated  in  Josh.  xiii.  3,  writers  are  not  agreed. 
They  might  be  of  the  widely  spread  serpent  family 
and  nation,'  and  yet  dwell  in  mount  Lebanon  as  their 
abode.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2 :  xxxvi.  2.  In  Gen.  xv.  15,  the 
Samaritan  and  LXX  insert  Hivite  after  Canaanite, 
apparendy  with  propriety.    See  CANAAifiTxa,  p.  243. 

HOBAB,  another  name  of  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses.  The  inspired  legislator  prevailed  upon 
him  to  accompany  Israel  when  departing  from  mount 
Sinai  lor  the  promised  land.  Numb.  x.  29.  Some 
think  that  the  ICenites,  who  dwelt  south  of  Judah, 
were  the  descendants  of  Hobab,  Judg.  i.  16 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  6. 

HOBAH,  the  coneeakd^  (Gen.  xiv.  15.)  is,  probably, 
some  hollow,  between  mountains,  which  efifectuaily  se- 
cludes those  who  occupy  it.  It  lay  north  of  Damascus. 

HOHAM,  king  of  Hebron,  one  of  the  five  who  be- 
sieged Gibeon,  with  Adonizedeck,  and  were  hanged 
by  Joshua's  orders.  Josh.  x. 

HOLOFERNES,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 
of  Nabuchodonozor,  king  of  Assyria,  was  sent  against 
Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  anny.  He  passed 
the  Euphrates,  entered  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  sub- 
dued almost  all  the  provinces  north  of  Judea,  every 
where  exercising  cruelties,  and  endeavoring  to  have 
his  master  worshipped  as  a  god.  Havinff  resolved 
to  conquer  Egypt,  ne  advanced  toward  Judea,  (Ju- 
dith V.)  when  ne  was  informed  that  the  Jews  were 
prepanng  to  oppose  him ;  and  Achior,  commander 
of  tne  Ammonites,  represented  to  him  that  they  were 
a  people  protected  in  a  particular  manner  by  Uod,  so 
long  as  they  were  obedient  to  him ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  should  not  flatter  himself  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  overcoming  them,  unless  they  had  committed 
some  ofience  against  their  God.  Holofemee,  pro- 
voked at  this  discourse,  commanded  his  servants  to 
convey  Achior  before  the  walls  of  Bethulia;  where 
they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  left  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  Holofernes  commenced  the  siege  of  Bethulia, 
and  having  cut  oft*  the  water,  and  set  guards  at  the 
only  fountain  near  the  walls,-  the  city  was  reduced  to 
extremity,  and  resolved  to  surrender,  if  God  did  not 
send  them  succor  in  five  days.  Judith,  being  in- 
formed of  their  resolution,  conceived  the  design  of 
killing  Holofernes  in  his  camp,  which  she  effected, 
and  delivered  her  people.    See  Judith. 

I.  HOLON,  a  city  of  reftige,  belonging  to  the 
priests,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  51 ;  xxi. 
15.    Perhaps  the  same  as  Hileu,  q.  v. 

IL  HOLON,  a  city  of  Moah,  Jer.  xlviii.  21. 

HOLY,  HOLINESS.  These  terms  somedmes 
denote  outward  puritv  or  cleanliness ;  sometimes  in- 
ternal holiness.  God  is  holy  in  a  transcendent  and 
infinitely  perfect  manner.  He  is  the  fountam  of 
holiness,  purity,  and  innocency.  He  sanctifies  his 
people,  and  requires  perfect  holiness  in  those  who 
approach  him.    He  rejects  all  worship  which  is  not 

Sure  and  holy,  whether  internal  or  external.  The 
[essiah  is  called  "the  Holy  One,**  (Ps.  xvi.  10;  Isa. 
xli.  14 ;  Luke  iv.  34 ;  i.  35 ;  Acts  iii.  14.)  and  holy  is 
the  common  efNthet  given  to  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Israelites  are  generally  called  holy,  because 
they  are  the  Lord's,  raofess  the  true  religion^  and  are 
called  to  holiness,  Exod.  xix.  6;  Lev.  xL  44,  45; 
Numb.  xvi.  3 ;  Tobit  ii.  la    Christiaiifl  are  declarsd 
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holy,  ai  being  called  to,  and  designed  for,  a  more 
excellent  bolmesB,  and  haying  received  earaesta  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  plentiful  and  perfect  man- 
ner. Luke,  in  the  Acts,  and  Paul,  in  hie  epistles, 
generally  describe  Christians  under  the  name  of 
saints,  or  holy  persons. 

In  the  original,  as  well  Greek  as  Hetnew,  two 
words  are  used,  which  appear  under  one,  **  holy,"  in 
the  English  translation.  But  thev  are  not  synony- 
mous ;  tor  one  seems  to  import  what  may  be  called, 
for  distinction's  sake,  *^  holiness  imparted,"  that  is, 
external;  the  other,  ** holiness  inherent,"  that  is,  in- 
ternal :— one  seems  to  be  passive,  the  other  active : 
one  appertains  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  other  to 
character:  one  imports  a  strict  separation  from  com- 
mon things  of  the  same  kind  and  order ;  whereas, 
the  other  imports  a  condescension  extended  to  others, 
whether  common  or  inferior. 

HoHneas  by  separaHon : — ( 1.)  Cleanliness  of  places. 
The  Hebrew  word  crip,  kadeshj  to  which  the  Greek, 
(iy^o^t  answers,  imports  the  opposite  to  foul,  filthy, 
defiled ;  that  is,  clean :  so  we  have  (DeuL  xxiil.  14.) 
a  precept  for  preserving  the  camp  nrom  excremen- 
titious  ordure,  **  for  the  Lord  thy  Grod  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  thy  camp  ....  therefore  shall  thy  camp 
be  holy,  that  he  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee."  So 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  5.)  commands  the  Levites 
to  ^sanctir^  the  house  of  the  Lord ;"  that  is  to  say, 
**  to  carry  forth  the  filthiness,"  &c.  as  immediately 
follows.  (2.)  Cleanliness  of  persons:  and  this  is  by 
avoiding  pollution ;  as,  not  eatmg  unclean  food,  (Lev. 
xi.  41.)  also,  by  removinff  from  a  dead  body,  (chap, 
xxi.  1.)  in  a  case  of  the  priests ;  by  purifying  the  per- 
son and  the  clothes,  Exod.  xix.  10, 14^  xi ;  comp. 
Josh.  iii.  5.  In  Numb.  v.  17,  what  the  Hebrew  reads 
**holy  water,"  the  LXX  re«d  *^ clean  water;"  and 
this  sense  of  free  from  pollution  occurs  in  the  Tar- 
gums,  as  expressing  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  kadeshj 
as  Isa.  Ixv.  5,  **  I  am  holier  (cleaner)  than  thou."  It 
is  also  strongly  implied  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  5,  *<  the  vessels 
of  the  young  men  are  hoW ;"  whether  we  take  the 
term  vessels  literally  or  figuratively.  (3.)  Separa- 
tion, or  preparation,  for  a  special  purpose.  So  Josh. 
XX. 7,  Eng.tr.  ^and  they  appointed,"  Heb.  "sancti- 
fied Kadesh  in  Galilee,"  &c.  The  mother  of  Michh 
(Jud^.  xvii.  3.)  had  <«  wholly  dedicated,"  Heb.  «in 
sancufying  had  sanctified  her  silver,"  to  make  an 
idol.  Hence  the  prophets  Jeremiah,  (vi.  4.)  Joel,  (iii. 
9.)  and  Micah  (iii.  5.)  speak  of  preparing  (sanctifying) 
war.  Hence  kadesnan  is  a  woman  sanctified  to  an 
idol:  a  class  well  known  throughout  India:  also, 
kedeshim,  of  the  male  sex.  (Corap.  2  Kings  x.  20 ; 
Iso.  Ixvi.  17.)  (4.)  Holiness  was  sometimes  tempo- 
rary ;  ceasing  after  a  special  purpose  had  been  ac- 
complished. Moses  was  directed  to  take  off  his 
shoes,  **for  the  place  whereon  he  stood  was  holy 
ground ;"  (Exod.  iii.  5 ;  Acts  vii.  33.)  that  is,  holy  for 
the  time  being.  Peter  (2  Epist  i.  18.)  speaks  of  the 
"  holy  mount"  of  transfiguration ;  that  is,  holy  fbr  the 
time  being.  In  Lev.  xxviL  14,  Moses  supposes  that 
a  man  had  '^  sanctified  his  house,"  and  i^erwards 
wished  to  redeem  it :  afler  it  was  redeemed,  it  could 
be  no  longer  holy.  And  when  persons  were  sanctified 
to  quahiy  them  for  attending  a  sacrifice,  as  Jesse  and 
his  sons,  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.)  the  sanctification  eventually 
ceased ;  for  only  David  was  distinguished  **  from  that 
day  forward."  (Comp.  Zeph.  i.  7,  margin.)  (5.)  Ho- 
liness by  descent  or  parentage.  The  first-bom  son, 
inheriting  fit>m  the  earliest  ages  the  ri^ht  to  the 
priestho<Nl  of  the  family,  was,  by  pre-enunence  and 
destination,  holy  to  the  Lord,  Exod.  xiii.  2 ;  Luke  ii. 


23.  Among  the  Israelites  fNumb.  iii.  12,  13.)  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  afterwards  substituted,  and  was 
holy,  inheriting  the  birthright  holiness  of  the  first- 
born: the  priests  were  more  holy  by  descent,  as 
well  as  by  office ;  and  the  high-priest  was  most  holy. 
(6.)  In  these  cases  the  Greek  word  ayiot  uniformly 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  word  kadesh ;  and  it  retains 
the  same  meaning,  but  with  considerable  enlarge- 
ment, in  the  New  Testament,  when  denotinff  an  as- 
sembly of  persons,  of  whatever  nation  or  rank,  sepa- 
rated by  profession  from  the  heathen  world :  so  Acts 
XX.  32,  **To  give  vou  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
who  are  sanctified  f* — the  whole  Christian  commu- 
nity, in  all  parts,  and  all  a^es,  of  the  world.  (Comp. 
xxvi.  18 ;  Eph.y.3 ;  CoL  i.  27.)  Also,  the  members 
of  a  certain  Christian  church  or  society,  taken  col- 
lectively, (Rom.  i.  7 ;  xvi.  15 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  vi.  1,  2.) 
though  individuals  among  them  might  be  doubtful  or 
irregular,  (ch.  vii.)  or  even  criminal,  as  the  incestuous 
person ;  (ch.  v.|  and  this  became  a  title  ^ven  finely 
and  unreservealy,  by  the  faithfhl  at  laroe,  to  each 
other,  during  many  ages.  Nor  is  it  wholly  lost  among 
the  Greeks.  The  teachers  of  Christianity  were  dis- 
tinguished as  a  hol^  priesthood,  to  oflfer  up  m)iritual 
sacrifices ;  (1  Pet  ii.  5.)  and  the  mystery  of  Christ  is 
said  to  be  ^now  revealed  to  the  holy  i^iostles  and 
(new  testament)  prophets  by  the  Spirit,"  Eph.  iii.  5. 

Now,  if  holiness  be  conferred  for  a  temporary  or 
a  special  purpose,  to  which  it  is  of  course  restricted, 
the  conjugal  relation,  already  contracted,  might  be 
sanctified  specially  to  (or  by)  a  wife,  or  a  husband ; 
that  is,  to  its  purposes,  duties,  and  affections,  without 
conferring  holiness  generally.  This  idea  mt^  eluci- 
date the  true  import  of  a  passape  (1  Cor.  vii.  14.)  thai 
has  been  too  often  wrested  from  its  proper  sense. 
And,  if  holiness  attached  by  descent,  previous  to  the 
law,  and  under  the  law,  to  the  very  last,  it  might,  also, 
and  most  justly,  attach  by  descent  from  a  Christian 
parent,  as  the  apostle  determines : — **  for  the  unbeliev- 
ing husband  is  sanctified,  to  all  the  purposes  of  mar- 
riage, through  the  believing  wife ;  and  the  unbelieving 
wile  is  sanctified,  to  all  the  purposes  of  marriage, 
throuffb  the  believing  husband ;  else  were  your  chil- 
dren [that  is,  of  the  Corinthians,  though  church  mem- 
bers! u  nclean ;  whereas,  now  they  are  holy ."  It  shou  Id 
be  ooserved,  also,  that  in  the  Jewish  books,  the  chil- 
dren of  proselytes  are  called  holy,  as  is  shown  by 
Braunius,  referred  to  by  Schleusner,  sub  voce  aytof. 

Holiness  hu  character* — ^But  there  is  another  word 
rendered  holy  by  our  translators,  to  which  attention 
is  also  due — '  ooio? — the  import  of  which  may  be  b^t 
understood  from  its  application  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  LXX,  Prov.  x.  29:  "The  way  of  the  Lord 
is  strength  to  the  upright;  but  destruction  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity ;"  it  is  evident  from  the  conlrast 
of  ideas  in  the  passage,  that  ''workers  of  good," 
should  stand  opposed  to  workers  of  iniquity.  **  Even 
a  child  is  known  by  his  doin^  whether  his  work  be 
pure,  and  whether  it  be  upnght ;"  (xx.  11.)  whether 
the  intention,  the  bias  of  his  mind,  be  benevolent 
"The  blood-tliirsty  hate  the  upright;"  (xxix.  10.)— 
the  very  opposite  to  blood-thirsty,  the  beneficent. 
We  may  now  see  the  intention  of  the  apostle  in  1  Tim. 
ii.  8,  "  1  will  that  men  pray  every  where,  lifting  up 
holy  hands,"  more  than  ayio^^  that  is,  beneficent,  pa- 
cific, the  very  contrary  to  "  vrrath  and  squabbling." 
If  Christians  at  large  should  be  thus  kindly  affec- 
tioned,  much  more  a  Christian  bishop,  (TiL  L  8.) 
who  must  be— ipiAb^ii'ot'.  the  stranger's  friend,— ^(iu- 
ya9o9,  the  good  man's  lover,  steady  in  his  deport- 
ment, just  towards  all, — ^"ooior,  Aofy,  much  rather 
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beneficent,  extending  his  bounty  beyond  the  Btran- 
ffer  whose  friend  he  is,  or  the  good  man  of  whom  he 
18  the  lover,  to  the  miserable  and  the  distressed. 
The  great  Christian  |Mittem  is  repeatedly  denoted 
by  this  term :  (Ps.  xvi.  10 ;  Acts  ii.  27 ;  Heb.  vii.  26.) 
**Such  an  high -priest  became  us,  who  is  holy ;" — 
rather,  extencOng  universally  the  sympathies  of  his 
compassion,  his  tenderness,  his  pity  ;  and,  as  such, 
the  aistinffiiished  object  of  prophecv  ; — ^  thou  wilt 
not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,  nor  suner  thine  holy  one — 
thy  commissioned  a^ent,  who  went  about  doing 
good — to  see  corruption.**  This  term  is  applied  a 
second  time  to  the  Messiah,  in  fiill  conviction  that 
it  could  apply  to  no  other,  as  every  hearer  must  ac- 
knowledge, Acts  xiii.  35. — as  Clem.  Alex,  exclaims, 
what  beuofits  i^'Oaiu)  do  we  not  owe  to  Christ !  And 
though  our  opinion  differ  from  that  of  commentators, 
(comp.  Dr.  Campbell's  Dissert,  vi.)  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  this  term  retains  the  same  meaning  in 
Rev.  XV.  4 ;  xn.  5 :  "^  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only  art  be- 
neficent !" 

HONEY  was  formerly  very  plentiful  in  Palestine ; 
and  hence  frequent  expressions  of  Scripture,  which 
import  that  that  country  was  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  joney.  Moses  says,  that  the  Lord  brought 
his  peo  ,je  into  a  land  whose  rocks  drop  oil,  and 
whose  stones  produce  honey,  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  (See 
also  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.)  Modern  travellers  observe,  that 
it  is  stiU  very  common  there,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
mix  it  in  all  their  sauces.  Fonkal  sajrs,  the  cara- 
vans of  Mecca  bring  honey  from  Arabia  to  Cairo ; 
and  oflen  in  the  wockIs  in  Arabia  has  he  seen  honey 
flowing.  It  would  seem  that  this  flowing  honey  is  bee- 
honey,  which  may  illustrate  the  story  of  Jonathan,  1 
Sam.  xlv.  27.  Apparently,  it  could  not  be  palm- 
honey  which  Jonathan  found ;  for  it  was  a  honey- 
comb, and  so  far  out  of  his  reach  that  it  reou^d  the 
putting  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  bis  hand, 
to  be  able  to  dip  it  into  the  refreshinff  delicacy. 
John  Baptist,  too,  fed  on  wild  honey,  Matt  iii.  4. 
There  is,  however,  as  incidentally  alluded  to  above, 
a  vegetable  honey  that  is  very  plentiful  in  the  East. 
Burckhardt,  speaking  of  the  productions  of  the  Ghor, 
or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  says,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting productions  of  this  place,  is  the  Beyrouk  honey, 
or,  OS  the  Arabs  call  it,  Assal  Beyrouk.  It  was 
described  to  him  as  a  juice  dropping  from  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  a  tree  called  gharrab,  of  the  size  of  an 
olive  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  poplar,  but 
somewhat  broader.  The  honey  collects  upon  the 
leaves  like  dew,  and  is  gathered  from  them,  or  from 
the  ground  under  the  tree,  which  is  oflen  found  com- 
pletely covered  with  it.  It  is  very  sweet  when  fresh,  but 
turns  sour  afler  being  kept  for  two  days.  The  Arabs 
eat  it  with  butter ;  they  also  put  it  into  their  gruel,  and 
use  it  in  rubbing  their  water  skins,  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  air.    (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  ^^.) 

Children  were  fed  with  milk,  cream,  and  honey, 
(Isa.  vii.  15.)  which  was  the  sweetest  substance  in 
use  before  sugar  was  manufactured.  The  following 
extracts  will  give  a  different  idea  of  this  mixture 
from  that  generally  entertained  : — D'Arvieux,  (p. 
205.)  speaking  of  the  Arabs,  says,  ^  One  of  their 
chief  breakfasts  is  cream,  or  fresh  butter,  mixed 
in  a  mess  of  honey :  these  do  not  seem  to  suit  very 
well  together,  but  experience  teaches  that  this  is  no 
bad  mixture,  nor  disagreeable  in  its  taste,  if  one  is 
ever  so  little  accustomed  to  it."  The  last  words 
seem  to  indicate  a  delicacy  of  taste,  of  which 
D'Arvieux  was  sensible  in  himself  which  did  not,  at 


once,  relish  this  mixture.  Thevenot  also  tells  us, 
that  *<the  Arabs  knead  their  bread-paste  afreah; 
adding  thereto  butter,  and  sometimes  also  honey." 
(Part  I.  pace  173.)  [Burckhardt  informs  us,  that  **  uie 
Hedjaz  abounds  with  honey  in  every  part  of  the 
mountains.  Among  the  lower  classes,  a  common 
break&st  is  a  mixture  of  ghee  (melted  butter)  and 
honey  poured  over  crumbs  of  bread  as  they  come 
ouite  hot  from  the  oven.  The  Arabs,  who  are  very 
fond  of  paste,  never  eat  it  without  honey.  (Travels 
in  Arabia,  p.  H^.)    R. 

In  2  Sam.  xvii.  29,  we  read  of  honey  and  butter 
being  brought  to  king  David,  as  well  as  other 
refreshments,  **  because  the  people  were  hungry, 
weary,  and  Mniy,"  Considering  the  list  of  articlea, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  adapted  to  moderate  thirst, 
except  this  honey  and  butter ;  for  we  may  thus  ar^ 
range  the  passage:  the  people  were  hungry, — to 
satisfy  which  were  brought  wheat,  barley,  flour, 
beans,  lentiles,  sheep,  cheese :  the  people  were  weary, 
— to  relieve  this  were  brought  beos ;  the  people  were 
thirsty, — ^to  answer  the  purpose  of  drink  was  brought 
a  mixture  of  butter  ana  honey ;  food  fit  for  break- 
fikst ;  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  pleasant,  cooling, 
and  refreshing.  That  this  mixture  was  a  delightful 
liquid  appears  from  the  maledictory  denunciation  of 
Zophar:  (Job  xx.  17.)  The  wicked  man  *<  shall  not 
see  the  rivers,  the  floods,  the  brooka  of  honey  and 
butter."  Honey  alone  could  hardly  be  esteemed  so 
flowing  88  to  anbrd  a  comparison  to  rivers  or  tor- 
rents ;  but  cream,  in  such  abundance,  is  much  mere 
fluid ;  and  mixed  with  honey,  noay  dilute  and  thin  it, 
into  a  state  more  proper  for  running — ^poettcally 
speaking,  as  freely  as  water  itself.  '^  Honey  and 
milk  are  under  thy  ton^e,"  says  the  spouse,  Cant 
iv.  11.  Perhaps  this  mutture  was  not  merely  a  re- 
freshment, but  an  elegant  refi-esbment ;  which  height- 
ens the  inference  from  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  description  of  Zophar,  who  speak  of  its  abun- 
dance ;  and  it  increases  the  respect  paid  to  David, 
by  his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  at  Mahanaim. 

Honey  was  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  (Lev.  ii.  11.)  for  which  various  reasons 
are  assigned.  Conjecture,  however,  has  hitherto 
been  fruitless.  But,  though  God  forbade  honey  to 
lie  offered  in  sacrifice,  he  commanded  the  first-fruits 
of  it  to  be  presented  to  him ;  these  first-finits  and 
offerings  being  designed  for  the  support  of  the  priests, 
and  not  to  be  offered  on  the  altar.  By  the  word,  vtu 
dthashy  the  rabbins  and  lexicographers  understand 
not  only  the  honey  of  bees,  but  also  the  honey  of 
dates,  or  the  fruits  of  the  palm-tree,  or  the  dates 
themselves,  finom  which  honey  is  extracted;  and 
when  God  enjoins  the  first-fruits  of  honey  to  be 
offered  to  him,  the  first-fruits  of  dates  seem  to  be 
meant;  for  generally,  the  produce  only  of  fruits  was 
offered. 

HONOR  is  taken  not  only  for  respect  paid  to  su- 
periors, but  for  real  services :  **  Honor  thy  father  and 
tliy  mother;"  (Blxod.  xx.  12.)  i.  e.  not  only  show  re- 
spect and  deference,  but  assist  them,  and  perform 
such  services  as  they  require.  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
said  to  Balaam,  ''I  thought  to  promote  thee  to 
great  honor,  but,  lo,  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back 
from  honor,"  (Numb.  xxiv.  11.)  L  e.  mm  reward. . 
**  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first-fruits  of  thine  increase,"  (Prov.  iii.  9.)  i.  e.  tes- 
tify your  respect  and  obedience  to  him.  **  Honor" 
also  denotes  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  God  only, 
Esth.  xiii.  14,  Apocrypha.  ^  zxiz.  2,  marcir  ;  Msi 
L  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
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HOPE,  a  confident  expectation  of  Aittire  cood. 
Ill  the  New  Testament,  it  is  generally  taken  forhobe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  hope  of  eternal  blessings,  hope  or  a 
future  resurrection:  ** Experience  produceth  hope, 
and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,**  Rom.  v.  4, 5.  Our 
hope  is  founded  on  the  patience  and  consolation 
which  we  deriye  firom  the  Scriptures.  Faitli,  hope 
and  charity  are  the  treasures  of  Christians,  1  Cor. 
xiii.  13.  Jesus  Christ  is  all  our  hope ;  (1  Tim  L  1.) 
our  hope  in  this  life,  and  the  next,  arises  from  his 
merits,  blood,  grace ;  his  promises,  and  his  Spirit. 

Hope  is  distinguished  from  faith  by  its  desire  of 
good  only ;  and  by  its  reference  4o  futurity.  Faith 
contemplates  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  refers  to 
things  past,  as  well  as  to  things  future ;  but  this  is 
not  me  case  with  hope.  We  are,  therefore,  said  to 
be  ^^  saved  by  hope  ;**  by  the  hope,  or  conviction,  or 
desire,  of  unseen  things ;  and  we  read  of  the  *^  full 
assurance  of  hope,"  which  may  be  taken  as  synony- 
mous with  cheerful  and  earnest  expectation. 

Hope,  like  all  other  graces,  admits  of  degrees ;  it  is 
sometimes  feeble,  but  when  it  is  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, it  is  confident,  and  proof  against  shame,  or 
hesitation ;  it  is  sometimes  limited  to  things  near,  or 
to  things  likely ;  but  it  also  extends  beyond  this 
world,  to  possessions  laid  up  in  heaven ;  to  glory, 
immortality,  and  eternal  life.  It  is  reneatedly  con- 
nected with  patience,  with  waiting,  with  expectation, 
with  rejoicing,  and  with  reason ;  for  the  iiope  of  a 
Christian,  however  it  may  refer  to  divine  things,  or  be 
founded  on  divine  promises,  or  be  derived  from,  and 
promoted  by,  the  sacred  Spirit,  is  yet  a  reasonable 
nope,  and  combines  purity  of  heart  and  life ;  that  is, 
obedience,  with  devout  and  fervent  reliance  on  the 
promises  and  perfections  of  God. 

The  hope  of  Israel  was  the  end  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  The  Lord  is  the  hope  of  the 
ri^teous ;  their  hope  shall  not  be  confounded  ;  the 
hope  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish  ;  it  shall  be  without 
effect;  or  they  shall  live  and  die  without  hope. 
Abraham  against  hope  believed  in  hope,  when,  be- 
ing advanced  in  years,  Grod  promised  him  a  son. 
The  prisoners  of  hope,  (Zech.  ix.  12.^  are  the  Is- 
raelites who  were  in  captivity,  but  in  dopes  of  de- 
liverance. 

HOPIINI  and  Phinehas,  sons  of  Eli,  the  high- 
priest,  were  sons  of  Belial ;  that  is,  wicked  and  dis- 
solute persons,  1  Sam.  ii.  12.  They  knew  not  the 
Lord,  nor  perfonncd  the  functions  of  their  ministry, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  for  when  an  Israelite 
had  sacrificed  a  peace-oficriug,  the  son  or  servant  of 
the  priest  came  while  they  were  dressing  the  flesh, 
and,  holding  a  fork  with  three  teeth  in  his  hand, 
he  put  it  into  the  pot,  and  what  he  could  take  up 
with  it  was  the  priest's  portion.  So,  before  the 
fat  was  burnt,  the  priest's  servant  came,  and  said  to 
him  who  sacrificed,  **  Give  me  flesh  to  roast,  for  I 
will  have  the  flesh  raw."  **  Let  us  first  bum  the  flit, 
according  to  custom,"  said  he  who  sacrificed ;  but 
the  servant  replied,  **No;  you  shall  give  it  me  in- 
stantly, or  I  will  take  it  by  force,"  ver.  13 — Id 
Rightly  to  understand  this  transgression,  it  should  be 
obmrved,  that  the  text  refers  not  to  burnt-offerings, 
or  sacrifices  for  sin,  but  to  peace-oflferings,  or  those 
presented  from  voluntary  devotion.  The  blood  of 
these,  and  also  the  fat.  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul, 
were  offered  to  the  Lord ;  all  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice 
belonged  to  the  offerer :  the  priest's  portion  was  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  breast.  Moses  does  not  say, 
( Lev.  vii.  31, 32.)  whether  this  should  be  given  to  him 


dressed  or  raw ;  but  it  spears  finmi  this  plaoei  that 
it  was  not  (^ven  to  the  pnest  till  it  was  dressed ;  and 
that  the  pnest  had  no  nght  to  demand  it,  till  the  &t 
had  been  ofifered  on  the  fire  of  the  altar. 

Some  years  afler  these  voung  men  had  entered 
upon  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  (1  Sam.  iii.  11, 12.) 
the  Lord  threatened  them  and  their  &ther  by  the 
younff  prophet  Samuel ;  and  soon  aflerwards  Hoph- 
ni  and  Phmehas  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  Philis- 
tines, toeether  with  30,000  men  of  Israel.    See  Eli. 

HOPHRAH,  or  Apries,  kmg  of  Fj^pt,  in  the 
time  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  ot  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  Great,  king  of  ChaldiBa,  Jer.  xHv.  90. 
Zedekiah,  being  weary  of  the  Babylonish  yoke, 
made  an  alliance  with  Hophrah,  king  of  Egypt,  for 
which  Ezekiel  reproaches  him  in  verv  strong  terms^ 
chap.  xvii.  15.  In  the.  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar came  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  all 
the  cities  of  Judah  except  Lacbish,  Azekah,  and  Je* 
rusalem,  2  Kings  xxv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  1 ;  Iii.  4.  Hophrah  advanced  to  his  assistance ; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  him.  Jere- 
miah, however,  foretold  (chap,  xxxvii.  5, 6.)  that  the 
Egyptians  would  return  without  venturing  a  battle 
against  the  Chaldeans,  and  also  (chap.  xliv.  30.)  that 
the  king  of  Egypt  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  as  Zedekiah  had  been  into  uje  hands 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  also  Ezekiel  xxx.  xxxi.  who 
describes  the  fall  of  Egypt  in  a  very  pathetic  manner. 

These  predictions  were  executed,  first  against 
Apries,  or  Hophrah,  by  Amasis;  and  afterwards 
against  Egypt  and  the  fSgyptians,  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Afler  the  death  of  Hophrah,  Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  then  attacked  Tyre,  which 
he  took  afler  a  siege  of  thirteen  years.  During  this 
long  siege,  he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  but 
God  promised  him,  by  Ezekiel,  the  land  of  Egypt,  ch. 
xxix.  16,20;  xxx.  1, 19.    See  Eotpt,  and  Pharaoh 

HOR,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Idumea,  and  forming  part  of  mount  Seir. 
Here  Aaron  died  and  was  buried,  m  the  fortieth  year  af- 
ter.the  departure  from  Egypt,  Deut.  xxxiii.  50 ;  Numb. 
XX.  26 ;  xxvii.  13.  A  smaU  buildinff  is  shown  in  mount 
Hor,  which  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aaron.  It  is  a 
white  building,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  having 
a  descent  of  several  steps  into  a  chamber  excavated 
in  the  rock.  See  Aaron,  p.  2 ;  Canaan,  p.  238 ;  Ex- 
odus, p.  418. 

HORAM,  a  king  of  Gezer ;  who,  assisting  the 
king  of  Lachish,  was  defeated,  and  his. country  rav- 
aged, Josh.  X.  33. 

HOREB,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petnea.  See  Si- 
nai, and  Exodus,  p.  413. 

HOR-HAGIDGAD,  an  encampment  of  Israel, 
when  coming  out  of  Egypt,  Numb,  xxxiii.  32, 33. 
See  Exodus,  p.  418. 

HORITES,  or  Horims,  an  ancient  people, 
who  dwelt  in  the  mountains^  of  Seir,  Gen,  xiv.  6. 
The  name  imports  dwellers  in  eaves^  Troglodytes. 
They  had  princes,  and  were  powerful  before  Esau 
conquered  tiieir  country,  Deut.  ii.  12,  22.  The  Ho- 
rites  and  the  Edomites  seem  aflerwards  to  have  com- 
posed but  one  people.  Gen.  xxxvi.  20. 

HORMAH,  a  city  taken  fit)m  the  Canaanites  by 
Judah  and  Simeon,  (Judg.  L  17 ;  Numb.  xxv.  3.)  and 
ori^nally  called  Zephath. 

HORN,  an  eminence  or  angle,  a  comer  or  rising, 
Isa.  V.  1.  By  horns  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offeringa, 
many  understand  the  angles  of  that  altar ;  but  thm 
were  also  horns  or  eminences  at  these  angles,  Exod. 
xzvIL  2 ;  xxx.  2.    See  AItar. 
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As  the  ancients  fre^uend^  used  homB  to  hold 
liauora,  vessels  contaiDing  oil,  and  perfumes,  are 
often  so  called,  whether  made  of  horn  or  nor,  1  Sam. 
xvi.  1 ;  1  Kings  i.  39.    Compare  Ajlabastsr. 

The  principal  defence  and  strength  of  many  beasts 
are  in  their  horns ;  and  hence  the  horn  is  o^n  a 
symbol  of  strength  and  power.  The  Lord  exalted 
the  horn  of  David,  and  the  horn  of  his  people:  he 
breaketh  the  horn  of  the  ungodly ;  he  cutteth  off  the 
horn  of  Moab ;  he  cutteth  off,  in  his  fierce  anger,  all 
the  horn  of  Israel.  He  promises  to  make  the  horn 
of  Israel  to  bud  forth ;  to  re-establish  its  honor,  and 
restore  its  vigor.  There  may  be  an  allusion  in  these 
passages,  however,  to  a  very  common  part  of  the  fe- 
male dress  in  some  parts  of  the  EasL  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, describing  the  ornaments  of  a  female  at 
Tyre,  says,  '*  She  wore  also  on  her  head  a  hollow 
silver  horn,  roaring  itself  upwards  obliquely  from 
her  forehead,  bein^  four  or  ^ve  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  root,  and  pomted  at  its  extreme ;  and  her  ears, 
her  neck,  and  her  arms  were  laden  with  rings, 
chains,  and  bracelets.  This  peculiarity  reminded 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  expression  of  the  psalmist : 
'  Lift  not  up  thine  horn  on  high,  speak  not  with  a 
stiff  neck«  All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  will  I  cut 
off,  but  the  boms  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted ;' 
(Ps.  Ixxv.  5, 10.]  similar  illustrations  of  which,  Bruce 
had  also  found  m  Abyssinia,  in  the  silver  horns  of 
warriors  and  distinguished  men."  Kingdoms  and 
great  powers  are  fuao  described  by  the  symbol  of 
horns,  1  Mac.  vii.  46.  In  Dan.  viL  viii.  horns  repre- 
sent the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Greeks,  of 
Syria,  ana  of  Egypt.  The  prophet  describes  these 
animals  as  having  many  horns,  one  of  which  grew 
from  another.  In  1  Mac.  ix.  1,  the  wings  of  an 
armv  are  called  its  horns. 

HORNET,  a  kind  of  large  wasp,  which  has  a 
powerful  sting.  The  Lord  drove  out  the  Canaanites 
before  Israel  oy  means  of  this  insect,  Deut.  vii.  20 ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  19;  Exod.  xxiii.  28.  (Compare  Flt.) 
For  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  might 
be  effected,  withoqt  at  the  same  time  injuring  the  Is- 
raelites, it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  latter,  in  the 
sandv  wildemess,  would  escape  this  creature. 

HORON,  or  Orosi aim,  a  city  of  Arabia,  whence 
SanbaUat  came,  Neh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

HORONAIM,  a  town  of  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  5 ;  Josc- 
phus  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  23 ;  xiv.  cap.  2. 

HORSE,  a  domestic  animal,  well  known,  but  not 
so  common  among  the  Hebrews,  till  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon. God  forlMde  the  kings  of  Israel  to  keep 
many  horMs,  (Deut.  xvii.  16.)  and  their  judges  and 
princes  generally  rode  on  mules  and  asses. 

Josiah  took  away  the  horses  which  the  kings  of 
Judah,  hts  predecessors,  had  consecrated  to  the  sun, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  This  luminary  was  worshipped 
over  all  the  East,  and  was  represented  as  riding  m  a 
chariot,  drawn  by  the  most  beautiful  and  swiflest 
horses  in  the  world,  and  performing  everv  day  his 
journey  from  east  to  west,  to  enlighten  the  earth. 
In  Persia,  and  among  the  Massagetce,  horses  were  sac- 
rificed to  ^e  sun.  (Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  55.  Ovid  Fast 
lib.  viii.  Xenoph.  Cyropied.  lib.  viii.)  It  is  thought 
that  those  which  Josiah  removed  firoro  the  court  of 
the  temple,  were  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

HORSE-LEACH,  or  Blood-sucker.  The  im- 
port of  the  Hebrew  ni'^iSr*  rendered  horge-kach  by 
the  LXX,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Targunia,  as  weU  as 
in  the  English,  and  other  modem  versions  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  by  no  means  ascertained.  ''The  ahtkah, 
rhorse-leach,]"  says  Solomon,  **  hath  two  daughters, 


crying.  Give,  give,**  Prev.  xxx.  15.  Boehart  thinks 
the  translators  have  mistaken  the  unport  of  one  word 
for  that  of  one  very  similar,  and  that  it  should  be 
translated  dutiny,  or. the  necessity  of  dying;  to 
which  the  rabbins  give  two  daughters,  Eden,  or  Par- 
adise, and  Hades,  or  Hell ;  the  first  of  which  invites 
the  good,  the  second  calls  for  the  wicked.  This  in- 
terpretation is  thought  to  be  strengthened  by  chap, 
xxvii.  20 :  ^  Hell  and  destruction  [Hades  and  the 
gravel  are  never  satisfied."  Professor  Paxton,  on 
the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  common  interpre- 
tation is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  preference. 
Solomon,  having  in  the  preceding  verses  mentioned 
those  that  devoured  the  property  of  the  poor,  as  the 
worst  of  all  the  generations  he  had  specified,  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  fifteenth  verse,  to  state  and  illustrate  the 
insatiable  cupidity  with  which  they  prosecuted  their 
schemes  of  rapine  and  plunder.  [Gesenius  refers  the 
word  to  a  fabulous  monster  of  oriental  superstition, 
which  sucks  the  blood  of  human  victims,  like  the 
vampyre  of  western  popular  belief.  RosenmiiUer 
adheres  to  the  sense  UacL    R. 

As  the  horse-leach  has  two  daughters,  cruelty  and 
thirst  of  blood,  which  cannot  be  satisfied ;  so  the  op- 
pressor of  the  poor  has  two  disposidons,  cruelty  and 
avarice,  which  never  say  they  have  enough,  but  con- 
tinually demand  additional  gratifications. 

HOSAH,  a  town  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  29. 

HOSAI,  a  prophet  or  seer,  in  the  time  of  Manaaseh, 
king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19,  marsln.  The 
Jews  are  of  opinion,  that  Hosai  and  Isaian  are  the 
same  person ;  the  LXX  take  Hosai  in  a  aeneral 
sense  tor  prophets  and  seers :  the  Syriac  cafis  him 
Hanan ;  tne  Arabic  Saphan. 

HOSANNA,  8avt  now,  succor  nois,  make  him  me- 
tortoitf  /  is  a  form  of  blessing  or  wishing  well.  At 
our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
people  cried  Hosanna,  their  meaning  was,  Lord, 
preserve  this  son  of  David ;  heap  fiivors  and  bless^ 
mgs  on  him!  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opinion,  (Obs. 
vol.  iii.  p.  37.)  that  the  people  scattered  rose  leaves 
in  the  way  as  he  went.  However,  to  say  no  more, 
though  rose  leaves  might  possibly  be  attainable  at  that 
early  season,  yet  rose  trees  hardly  grew  on  the  pub- 
lic way ;  and  besides,  this  does  not  give  any  reason 
for  the  exclamations  of  hosanna,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  be  connected  with  them.  But  in  Levi's  **  Lingua 
Sacra,"  under  the  article  anp,  oreb,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing extracted  from  the  Talmud  :  **  The  willow  (used 
in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  is  of  the  foundation  of 
the  prophets;  that  is,  the  prophets  instructed  the 
people  in  the  proper  form  and  manner  thereoi^  as  it 
was  delivered  by  tradition ;  and  which,  having  been 
forgotten,  was  restored  by  the  prophets.  Hence  we 
meet,  in  rabbinical  Hebrew,  with  the  phrase  *  the  pre- 
cept of  the  willow,  on  Hosanna  the  Great.'  This  is 
the  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when 
each  person  has  (carriesj  a  branch  of  willow,  and  in 
the  prayer  of  the  day,  rrequentiy  makes  use  of  the 
wold  Hoshana  I  save,  we  beseech  thee ;  whence 
the  willows  used  at  that  time  are  called  the  *  Hosha- 
nuth.' "  If  this  be  correct,  we  see  that  the  people 
applied  to  our  Lord  a  custom  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  which,  indeed,  formed  an  annual 
ceremony. 

They  formed,  as  they  were  used  to  do  on  Hosanna 
the  great,  a  procession ;  and  those  in  the  leading  di- 
vision of  it,  cried,  **  Hosanna !  biassed  be  the  king  of 
Israel,  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!  Peace 
in  heaven!  Glory  in  the  highest!"  to  which  thoae 
who  brought  up  the  rear,  answered,  ^  Bleawd  be 
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the  kiDgdom  of  oar  fitther  David,  that  eometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest!**  [the 
ffreat  Hosanna]  as  we  hare  been  used  to  shout  at  our 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Does  not  this  historv  appear,  under  this  elucida- 
tiou,  to  be  a  clearer  reference  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles to  the  Messiah  than  heretofore,  and  a  reference 
that  was  in  some  degree  wanted?  Are  not  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  strong  indications  of  what 
chey  so  earnestly  looked  for — a  king  to  deliver  them 
from  their  present  bondage  ?  Did  me  prophets  hint 
at  such  a  kinff,  to  be  expected,  when  they  appointed 
the  willows  of  the  great  Hosanna  ?  Is  this  the  covert 
meaning  of  the  rulers  of  the  s^nacogue,  ^Hearest 
thou  what  these  children  say  ?  m  allusion  to  a  kine 
whom  we  expect ;  which  they  refer  to  thee  ?"  And 
is  this  the  import  of  our  Lonl's  answer,  "  Yea ;  did 
you  never  hear  the  remark,  that  children  will  tell  the 
truth  when  men  will  not ;  that  when  men  are  afraid, 
or  incredulous,  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
may  strongly  proclaim  due  and  proper  praise?*' 
Was  our  Lord's  action  of  driving  the  intruding  deal- 
ers from  the  temple  an  act  of  royalty,  coincident 
with  these  acclamations,  and  national  ideas,  which 
on  this  occasion  he  thought  proper  to  exert,  and  to 
which  those  concerned  thought  proper  at  this  time 
to  submit,  as  unable  to  foresee  how  far  the  popular 
feelmff  might  extend  ? 

I.  HOSEA,  son  of  Been,  the  first  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  said  to  have  been  of  Reuben,  and  a 
native  of  Beelmeon,  beyond  Jordan.  He  lived  in 
tl)e  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  bis  prophecies  for  the 
most  part  regard  that  state.  The  title  of  his  works 
says,  he  prophesied  under  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
tham,  Anaz,  and  Hezekiah^  kings  of  Judah ;  and  un- 
der Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ;  which  would  em- 
brace, at  the  very  least,  a  period  of  80  vears.  There 
is  nothinff,  however,  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  proph- 
esied so  fong ;  besides  that  it  is  strange  bis  prophecies 
should  be  dated  by  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
when  he  did  not  live  under  their  dominion.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  title  is  not  Hosea's,  but 
that  the  true  beginning  of  his  work  is,  "  The  begin- 
ning of  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  Hosea.**  Or  the 
specification  mav  relate  to  his  life  rather  than  to  his 
prophesying.  Ualmet  thinks  he  began  to  prophesy 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  kmgm 
Israel.  Jerome  and  others  believe  Hosea  to  be  the 
oldest  prophet  whose  writings  are  in  our  possession. 
He  saw  the  first  captivity  of  the  four  tribes,  by 
Tigiath-pileser ;  and  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria,  by  Salmaneeer. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Hosea's  prophecy,  we  read, 
that  the  Lord  directed  him  to  take  unto  him  "  a  wife 
of  whoredoms,  and  children  of  whoredoms  ;**  i.  e.  to 
marry  a  woman  who  had  formerly  lived  a  debauched 
life,  bat  who,  after  her  marria^,  should  retire  from 
all  bad  conversation.  Many  mterpreters,  however, 
shocked  at  the  idea,  have  maintained  that  this  was 
only  a  parable ;  and  that  the  prophet  called  the  wife 
whom  he  married  a  prostitute,  only  with  design  of 
awakening  the  attention  of  the  Israelites ;  or  that 
the  whole  was  transacted  in  a  vision.  But  tlie  sequel 
of  the  narration  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  marriage 
was  real,  though  figurative  as  to  the  things  it  sym- 
bolized. 

As  the  circumstances,  however,  appear  sufiiciently 
BtrsMe  to  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  baron 
du  TotX^B  account  of  marriages  by  Capin; — ^which 
agrees  with  the  relations  of  other  travellen  into  the 
Last :  **  There  is  another  kind  of  marriage,  which. 


stipulating  the  retam  to  be  made,  fixes  likewise  the 
time  when  the  divorce  is  to  take  place.  This  con- 
tract is  called  Cc^n ;  and,  properly  speaking,  is  only 
an  agreement  made  between  the  parties  to  live  to- 
j^her,  ^r  such  a  price  during  such  a  Hmt,^  (Prelim- 
mary  Discourse,  p.  23.)  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
expect  m(»«  direct  illustration  of  the  prophet's  con- 
duct than  this  extract  affords.  We  tearn  fix»m  it 
that  this  contract  is  a  regular  form  of  marriage,  and 
that  it  is  so  regarded,  generallv,  in  the  East ;  conse- 
quently, such  a  connection  and  agreement  could  give 
no  scandal,  in  the  days  of  Hosea,  though  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  under  Christian  manners.  The 
prophet  says — *'  So  I  bought  her  [my  wifel  to  me, 
for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  a  homer  or  barley, 
and  a  half^  homer  of  barley.  And  I  said  unto  her, 
Many  days  shtdt  t/kou  abide  for  me  fHeb.  sit  with  me]. 
Thou  shalt  not  play  the  harlot,  ana  thou  shalt  not  be 
for  another  man  ;  so  will  I  also  be  for  thee."  What 
was  this  but  a  marriage  by  Capin,  according  to  the 
baron's  account  ?  And  the  prophet  carefully  lets  us 
know,  that  he  honestly  paid  the  stipulated  price,  that 
he  was  very  strict  in  his  agreement,  as  to  the  behav- 
ior of  his  wife,  and  that  ne  aJso  bound  himself  to 
the  same  fidelity,  during  the  time  for  which  they 
mutually  contracted.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  this  kind  of  marriage  was  liable  to  be  abused  ; 
and  that  it  was  glanc^  at,  and  included,  in  our 
Lord's  prohibition  of  hasty  divorces,  need  not  be 
doubted. 

IL  HOSEA,  or  Hoshba,  son  of  Elah^  and  last 
kmg  of  Israel.  Having  conspired  against  Pekah, 
son  of  Remaliah,  kmg  of  Israel,  he  kiUed  him,  and 
seized  his  dominions.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  however,  thou|;h  not  e(]^ual  to  the  kings  of 
Israel,  who  preceded  him ;  that  is,  say  the  Jewish 
doctors,  he  did  not  restrain  his  subjects  from  going, 
if  they  would,  to  Jerusalem,  to  wonbip ;  whereas 
the  kings  of  Israel,  his  predecessors,  had  fbri>iddenity 
and  placed  guards  on  tne  road  to  prevent  it,  2  Kinga 
XV.  90.  Safmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  having  intelli- 
gence that  Hosea  meditated  a  revolt,  and  had  con- 
certed measures  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  to  shake 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  marched  against  him,  and  be- 
sieged Samaria,  which  was  taken  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hosea's  reign ;  and 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of'^ruins.  The  king  of  Assjrria 
removed  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  to  countries 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  ch.  xvii.  3, 6. 

The  chronology  of  Hosea's  reign  is  extreroeljr  per- 
plexed, by  the  inconsistency  of  certahi  dates.  It  is  said 
in  ch.  XV.  30,  that  Hosea  begjan  to  reign  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Jotham,son  of  Uzziah ;  (this  was  the  fourth 
of  Ahaz ;  for  Jotbam  his  father  died  four  yeara  be- 
fore, having  reiened  only  sixteen  years,  ver.  32, 33.) 
but  in  ch.  xvii.  1,  it  is  said,  that  Hosea  began  to  reign 
in  the  twelfth  of  Ahaz;  ver.  97.  also  aUowsPekah  to 
have  reigned  but  twenty  yeara;  whereas,  if  the  last 
year  of  rekah  and  the  first  year  of  Hosea  concur 
with  the  twentieth  of  Jotham,  (ver.  30.)  Pekah  must 
have  reigned  twenty-two  years,  since  Jotham  began 
to  reign  in  the  second  year  of  Pekah.  To  reconcile 
these  differences,  Calmet  suggests  that  Hosea  con- 
spired against  Pekah  in  the  twentieth  year  of  that 
prince,  which  was  the  eighteenth  of  Jotham's  reign ; 
and  that  it  was  two  yeara  longer  before  Hosea  made 
himself  master  of  Pekah's  dominions,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Israel ;  that  is,  in  the  fburth 
year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  twentieth  of  Jotham.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  he  raigned  quietly  over  all 
Israel,  according  to  chap.  xvii.  1. 
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HOSPITALITY  has  ever  been  much  in  esteem 
among  civilized  people.  The  ancient  Greeks  be- 
lieved that  the  gods  sometimes  visited  this  world, 
disguised  like  travellers,  and  their  apprehensions  of 
despising  some  of  these  celestial  visitors,  instead  of  a 
traveller,  induced  them  to  receive  strangers  with 
respect,  and  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

It  is  a  very  customary  and  a  very  desirable  thing  in 
the  East,  to  eat  under  the  shade  of  trees ;  and  this 
situation  the  inhabitants  seem  to  prefer,  to  taking 
their  repasts  in  their  tents  or  dwellings.  Thus  De 
la  Roque  says,  (p.  203.)  *' We  did  not  arrive  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  mountain  till  after  sunset ;  and  it  was 
almost  ni^ht  when  we  entered  the  plain  ;  but  as  it 
was  full  of  villages,  mostly  inhabited  by  Maronites, 
we  entered  into  the  first  we  came  to,  to  pass  the  nitfht 
there.  It  was  the  priest  of  the  place,  who  wished  to 
receive  us;  he  gave  us  a  supper  under  the  trees, 
before  his  litde  dwelling.  As  we  were  at  table,  there 
came  by  a  stranger^  wearing  a  white  turban,  who, 
after  having  saluted  the  company,  sat  himself  down 
to  the  table,  without  ceremony ;  ate  with  us  durins 
some  time,  and  thus  went  away,  repeating  sevenu 
times  the  name  of  God.  They  told  us  it  was  some 
traveller  who,  no  doubt,  stood  in  need  of  refresh- 
ment, and  who  had  profited  by  tlie  opportunity, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  which  is  to  ex- 
ercise hospitality  at  all  times,  and  toward  all  persons." 
The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality of  the  East  still  maintained,  and  even  a  stran- 
ger profiting  bj  an  opportunity  of  supplying  his 
wants.  It  remmds  us  of  the  guests  of  Abraham, 
(Gen.  chap.  zviii.\  of  the  conduct  of  Job,  (chap.  xxzi. 
17.)  and  especially,  perhaps,  of  that  frankness  with 
which  the  apostles  of  Christ  were  to  enter  into  a 
man's  house  after  a  salutation,  and  there  to  continue 
**  eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  were  set  before 
them,**  Luke  x.  7.  Such  behavior  would  bo  con- 
sidered as  extremely  intrusive,  and  indeed  insupport- 
able, among  ourselves ;  .but  the  maxims  of  the  East 
would  Qualify  that,  as  tliey  do  many  other  customs, 
by  local  proprieties,  on  which  we  are  incompetent  to 
determine. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  sluggard,  who  is 
too  lazy  to  feed  himself,  should  be  very  forward  in 
feeding  others.    The  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality, though  it    has  occasionally  conferred  the 
nonor  and  advantage  of  entertaining  angels,  actuates 
him  too  rarelv,  and  too  feebly,  to  be  mentioned ;  in 
fact,  it  is  in  him  a  nullity.    But  it  may  serve  to 
heighten  the  contrast  with  those  noble  spirits,  who 
light  up  die  fires  of  hospitality  to  attract  and  to  guide 
the  benighted  traveller ;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the 
Arabs,  that  the  same  feeling  pervades  all  ranks, 
though  all  ranks  cannot  show  it  equallv.    There  is 
something  very  pleasing  in  Niebuhr's  description  of 
this  custom:   ''The  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  has 
always  been  the  subject  of  praise ;  and  I  believe  that 
those  of  the  present  da^  exercise  this  virtue  no  less 
than  their  ancestors  did.    It  is  true  that  in  this 
country,  as  in  Europe,  if  a  stranger  is  not  known,  no 
one  will  entreat  him  to  come  in.    Nevertheless,  there 
are  in  the  villages  of  the  Tehama,  houses  which  are 
nublic ;  where  travellers  may  lodge  and  be  enter- 
laincd  some  days  gratiSf  if  they  will  be  content  with 
the  fiire :  they  are  very  much  frequented.    We  oui^^ 
aelvefi  were,  auring  two  hours,  in  one  of  these  inns,  in 
the  village  of  Menejze,  in  going  firom  Loheia  to  Beit- 
el-fakih :  my  servants,  my  camels,  my  asses,  and  all 
my  company  received  shelter.    The  sheich  of  the 
Tillage  to  whom  this  inn  belonged  was  not  satisfied 


with  visitiog  us,  and  ofifering  us  a  better  iaie  than 
others ;  he  uso  entreated  us  to  stop  the  night  with 
him.  In  another  journey  firom  BeH-el-fakih  to  Ta- 
kaite,  in  company  with  a  fiikih,  or  man  of  letters,  of 
Arabia,  although  my  fiikih  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  sheich,<yet  as  a  stranger  he  paid  him  his  respects ; 
hardly  was  he  returned,  when  the  sheich  came  him- 
self to  invite  us  to  lodge  with  him;  which  we  de- 
clining, he  sent  us  a  good  supper,  which  came 
extremely  h-propos.  When  the  Arabs  are  at  table, 
they  invite  those  who  happen  to  come,  to  eat  with 
them,  whether  they  be  Christians  or  Mahometans, 
gentle  or  simple.  In  the  caravans  I  have  often  seen 
with  pleasure  a  mule-driver  press  those  who  passed 
to  partake  of  his  repast,  and  though  the  majority 
politely  excused  themselves,  he  gave,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  to  those  who  would  accept  of  it,  a 
portion  of  his  little  meal  of  bread  and  dates;  and  1 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  saw,  in  Turkey, 
rich  Turks  withdraw  themselves  into  corners  to  avoid 
inviting  tliose  who  might  otherwise  have  sat  at  table 
with  them." 

But,  though  the  hospital!^  of  the  Arabs  is  general, 
and  not  conmied  to  the  supenor  classes,  yet  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  it  admits  of  imposition,  or  is  without 
proper  bounds.  Of  this  we  have  a  manifest  instance 
in  the  directions  of  our  Lord  to  the  apostles,  MatL  z. 
11.    To  send  a  couple  of  hearty  men  with  appetites 

f[ood,  and  rendered  even  keen,  by  the  eflTeet  ot  travel- 
ing, to  send  two  such  to  a  family,  barely  able  to 
meet  its  own  necessities,  having  no  provision  of 
bread,  or  sustenance  for  a  day  beforehand,  were  to 
press  upon  indigence  beyond  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  permission  of  Christian  charity.  Our 
Lord,  therefore,  commands  his  messengers,  '^Into 
whatsoever  city  or  town  ve  enter,  inquire  who  in  it 
is  worthy;  and  there  abide  till  ve  go  thence.** 
**  Worthy,*'  ithot,  this  has  no  reference  to  moral 
worthiness;  our  Lord  means  tuUahU;  to  whom 
your  additional  board  for  a  few  days  will  be  no  in- 
convenience, a  substantial  man.  And  this  is  exactly 
the  import  of  the  same  directions,  given  in  Luke  x* 
5,  6 :  '*  Into  whatever  oUda,  house-establishment  on 
a  respectable  scale,  residence  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  strangers,  (the  hospitaHa  of  the  Latins,)  ye 
enter,  in  the  same  remain :  go  not  from  house  to 
house,  in  search  of  superior  accommodations ;  though 
it  may  happen  that,  after  you  have  been  in  a  town 
some  days,  you  may  hear  of  a  more  wealthy  individ- 
ual, who  could  entertain  you  better.  No;  in  the 
same  house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  such  things 
as  they  give ; — ^whatever  is  set  before  you."  The 
same  inference  is  deduced  from  the  advice  of  the 
apostle  John  to  the  lady  Eclecta,  (2  Epist.  10.)  ^It 
there  come  any  to  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house."  She  was,  there- 
fore, a  person  of  respectability,  if  not  of  rank ;  mistress 
of  a  household  establishment,  on  a  scale  proper  for 
the  exercise  of  Christian  benevolence  in  a  convenient 
and  suitable  manner ;— of  liberal  heart,  and  of  equally 
liberal  powers.  Whoever  has  well  considered  the 
difiiculties  to  which  travellers  in  the  East  are  often 
exposed  to  procure  supphes,  or  even  sufilcient  pro- 
visions to  make  a  meal,  will  perceive  the  propriety 
of  these  directions.  Although  it  was  one  sign  of  the 
Messiah's  advent,  that  to  the  poor  the  gospel  was 
preached,  yet  it  was  not  the  Messiah's  purpose  to  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  any  man's  situation.  He  sup> 
poses  that  a  family-man,  a  house-keeper,  might  oe 
without  bread,  obliged  to  borrow  from  a  friend,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  single  traveller;  LukexL  5,  **! 
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have  naAiDg  to  set  before  him  f  no  uncoinmoD 
case ;  but,  if  this  were  occasioned  by  real  penury, 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  however  congenial  to  the 
manners  of  the  people,  or  to  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
vidua ,  and  however  urgent,  must  be  waved. 

The  primitive*  Chrisdans  considered  one  principal 
part  of  their  duty  to  consist  in  showing  hospitality  to 
strangers ;  remembering  that  our  Saviour  had  said, 
whoever  received  those  belonging  to  him,  received 
himself;  and  that  whatever  was  given  to  such  an 
one,  thouffh  but  a  cup  of  cold  water,  should  not  lose 
its  reward.  Matt.  x.  40,  41.  They  were,  in  feet,  so 
read^  in  discharging  this  duty,  that  the  very  heathen 
adnured  them  for  iu  They  were  hospitable  to  all 
strangers,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  nousehold  of 
faith.  Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  without 
letters  of  communion,  which  testified  the  purity  of 
their  faith,  and  procured  them  a  favorable  reception 
wherever  tlie  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  known. 
Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  two  minor  epistles  of 
John  may  be  such  letters  of  communion  and  recom- 
mendation. 

This  article  should  not  be  closed  without  nodce  of 
the  obligations  understood  to  be  contracted  by  the 
intercourse  of  the  table.  Nielmhr  says,  <*When  a 
Bedouin  sheich  eats  bread  with  strangers,  they  may 
trust  his  fidelity  and  depend  on  his  protection.  A 
traveller  will  always  do  well,  therefore,  to  take  an 
earlv  opportunity  of  securing  the  friendship  of  his 
guide  by  a  meal.**  Tliis  will  bring  to  recollection  the 
complaint  of  the  psalmist,  (xli.  9.)  penetrated  with 
the  deep  ingratitude  of  one  whom  he  describes  as 
having  been  bis  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  he 
trusted — *'who  did  eat  of  my  bread— even  he  hath 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  me  !**  To  the  mortifi- 
cation of  insult  was  i^ded  the  violation  of  all  confi- 
dence, the  breach  of  everv  obligation  connected  with 
the  ties  of  humanity,  with  the  laws  of  honor,  with 
the  bonds  of  social  life,  with  the  unsuspecting  fi'ee- 
dom  of  those  moments  when  the  soul  unbends  itself 
to  enjoyment,  and  is,  if  ever,  off  its  guard.  We  have 
seen  the  covenant  contracted  by  the  participation  of 
bread  and  salt.  (See  Covenant  of  Salt.)  We  now 
find  that,  among  the  Arabs  at  least,  the  firiendship 
and  protection  implied  attaches  no  less  to  bread. — 
Hence,  in  part,  no  doubt,  the  conviviality  that  always 
followed  the  making  of  a  covenant  Hence,  also,  the 
severity  of  some  of  the  feelings  acknowledged  by  the 
indignant  man  of  patience,  Job,  as  appears  in  several 
passages  of  his  pathetic  expostulations.  It  is  well 
known  that  Arabs  who  have  given  food  to  a  stranger, 
have  afterwards  thought  themselves  bound  to  protect 
him  against  the  venffeance  demanded  by  consan- 
guinity, for  even  blood  itself. 

HOURS.  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  divide 
the  dav  and  night  into  hours,  but  into  parts.  The 
word  hour,  in  the  Septuagint,  si^ifies  the  seasons  of 
the  year ;  as  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  In  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  in  other  Hebrew  writings,  hour  is  used 
for  the  time,  or  season.  In  Daniel,  we  find  the  Cbal- 
dee  word  n^v,  shoAhj  which  is  translated  hour,  and 
is  derived  from  the  verb  ihaah,  which  signifies  to  «ee, 
to  look,  and  hence  the  noun  shook  properly  means 
a  gionee,  a  moment  of  time.  The  books  of  Daniel, 
Tobit,  and  Judith  are  the  earliest  in  which  we  find 
the  word  hour  used  to  signify  a  part  either  of  day  or 
night  Daniel  (iv.  19.)  says  he  was  about  an  hour 
(properly  a  moment)  considering  king  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's virion.  Tobit  (xi.  14.)  tells  us,  he  continued 
about  half  an  hour  in  very  great  pain ;  and  also  (xii. 
98.)  that  after  the  angel  Raphael  had  discovered  him- 


self^ they  prostrated  themselves  for  about  two  boon. 
Judith  (vu.  18.)  declares  that  the  people  of  Betbnlk 
spent  many  hours  In  crying  to  the  Lord.  The 
Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  oripn  of  boon  among 
foreign  nations,  and  trace  them  no  higher  among  them- 
selves than  the  time  of  Anaximenes,  or  Anaximaiider, 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  toward  the  end  of  the  Bibylo- 
nish  captivity.  This  autiior  had  travelled  into  Chaldea, 
and  might  have  brought  from  thence  the  manner  of 
dividing  the  day  by  hours.  Herodotus  says  expreariy, 
that  the  Greeks  received  from  the  Babylonians  the  use 
of  the  gnomon  and  diaL  (See  Diix.)  AndXenopbon 
introduces  Euthydemus,  sayinff,  that  the  sun  diacoven 
to  us  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  stars  the  houn  of 
the  night.  Aristophanes  also  speaks  of  the  gnomon 
or  index,  and  of  hours.  The  resuh  of  what  baa  been 
said  is,  that  the  use  of  time-measurers,  or  wn-diais, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  day  into  houni  ia  more 
ancient  in  the  "Eaet  than  among  the  Greeka ;  that  the 
author  of  the  invention  is  not  knovm,  and  that  we 
cannot  tell  in  what  manner  the  ancient  Babjioniana 
and  Chaldeans  divided  their  hours  of  dav  and  night. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  die  Hebiewa  di- 
vided the  day  and  night  into  parts:  some  further 
information  may  be  useful.  We  derive  it  chiefly 
from  Godwin. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  or  (plat- 
er hours,  termed  vetches,  each  watch  contamiiig 
three  lesser  hours.  The  first  thev  called  the  begiii- 
ning  of  the  watches;  (Lam.  ii.  19.)  the  second  die 
middle  watch,  (Judg.  vii.  19.)  not  because  there  were 
only  three  watches,  as  Drusius  (on  Judg.  vu.  I9j 
thinks,  but  because  it  lasted  till  midnight;  the  third 
watch  began  at  midnight,  and  continued  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  (Luke  xli.  3&^  die  laat,  called 
the  mominff  watch,  (Exod.  xiv.  24.)  oegan  at  three 
o'clock,  and  ended  at  six  in  the  morning,  Matt  xiv. 
24,  25.  These  watches  were  also  called  by  other 
names,  according  to  that  part  of  the  night  which 
closed  each  one.  The  first  was  called  Sy^r,  the  esen,*  the 
second,  fi$aon'xTiov,midnwht ;  the  ttWi  ii»»r«e«r*'jf • 
cock-'Cromng ;  the  fourth,  newt,  the  da»snuig»—i^ 
know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  will  come, 
(1.)  at  even,  or  (2.)  at  midnight,  or  (a)  at  cock-crowing, 
or  (4.)  at  the  dawning,  Mark  xiii.  35.  The  day  wa 
also  divided  into  fbur  quarters,  as  appears  by  the 
parable  of  the  laborers  hired  into  the  vineyard,  Matt 
XX.  The  first  quarter  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  continued  till  nine ;  the  second  (foaiw 
ended  at  twelve ;  the  third  quarter  at  three  in  tw 
afternoon ;  the  fourth  quarter  at  six  at  night  The 
first  quarter  was  called  the  third  hour,  C^**  fl 
the  second  quarter  the  sixth  hour,  (verse  5.)  diethij« 
quarter  the  ninth  hour,  (verse  5.)  the  last  quarter  tW 
eleventh  hour,  verse  6.  , 

This  shows  that  the  hours  among  the  Jews  "^^ 
two  sorts ;  some  lesser,  of  which  the  day  containfj 
twelve ;  others  greater,  of  which  the  day  eonmm 
four :  the  lesser  are  termed  houra  of  the  day,  (ioi>^ 
ix.  9.)  the  greater,  hours  of  the  temple,  or  hoorj  o» 
prayer.  Acts  iii.  1.  But  in  fact  there  were  but  three 
hours  of  prayer,  the  third,  the  sixth  and  the  iw"*- 
At  the  third  hour  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon 
tiie  apostles.  Acts  ii.  15.  About  the  sixdi,  Peter  went 
up  to  the  house-top  to  pray,  Acts  x.  9.  At  die  wntn, 
Peter  and  John  went  into 'the  temple,  Actsfii.  1- 

The  word  hour,  ias  previously  slated,  is  w*^^" 
great  latitude  in  Scripture:  it  seems  to  injP*!,*^ 
space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  vratch,  in  *«"• 
xxvi.  40 ;  Mark  xiv.  37 :  «  What !  couM  ye  not  watcft 
one  hour?  one  space  of  time  alkmed  to  dwt  doty. 
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Rev.  iii.  3,  "  If  thou  shall  not  watch,  tlioii  shall  not. 
know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee."  Man. 
xxiv.  43.  44 ;  xiv.  13,  "  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye 
know  neither  the  day  nor  the  honr  wherein  the  Sou 
of  man  cometh."  In  addition  to  those  inatancea 
quoted  above,  these  now  given  prove  a  eoanection 
between  the  word  hour  and  the  period  of  a  watch. 
The  Biiine  may  be  inferred  ftom  Bomo  of  the  follow- 
ing passageB,  Lulce  xxil.  59:  Peter  having  denied 
his  knowledge  of  Jesus  to  the  guard,  a  new  set  of 
guards  came  to  relieve  tlie  former  ;  among  them  was 
onewho  challenged  Petifr,  about  tlie  space  of  one 
hour,  one  watch,  afler  bis  former  denial.  Fehx  or- 
dered Paul  to  be  sent  away  at  the  third  hour,  perhaps 
a  military  watch,  of  the  night,  Acts  xxiii.  23. 

The  wordbourisused  with  no  less  latitude  in  mod- 
em languages.  "  The  hours"  are  the  seasons  of  the 
year  in  Italian ;  and  the  fiiiir  hours  of  the  day,  in 
French,  are  morning,  noon,  evening,  night.  The 
hours  of  divine  service,  or  canonical  hours,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  Roman  rilual,  contain  three  common  hours ; 
ndil  (o  these  the  usual  calculation  of  hours,  and  we 
shall  perceive,  that,  however  the  signification  of  tlii^ 
wonl  may  have  become  lixcd  since  the  invention 
and  adot^on  of  mechanical  lime-meaBurers  among 
us,  jet  It,  in  fact,  expresses  little  beyond  a  definite 
portion  of  time ;  or  a  portion  varying  its  limits,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  places  and  nations.  See 
Dat. 

[The  word  hour  in  Scripture  signilies,  one  of  Vie 
lieelve  equal  parU  I'nio  isAicA  each  day  waa  divtded, 
find  which  of  course  were  of  different  lengths  at  d  f 
fcrenlseasonsof  the  year.  This  mode  of  dividing  the 
liny  prevailed  araongthe  Jewsat  icn.si  after  the  exile 
and  perhaps  earlier.  Anciently,  however,  the  usual 
division  of  the  day  was  into  four  parts,  viz.  the  tnorn 
ing ;  the  heat  o/Ihe  day,  commencing  about  the  middle 
ofthe  forenoon ;  miadai/ ;  and  tvtnxtig.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Greeks  appear  at  first  to  have  divided  the 
day  into  only  three  pans,  viz.  ii(i3eo(,rujnn;  r.ni;ji*iiri, 
and  in,iiga(,  to  which  ttiey  aflerwarda  added  a  fourth 
division,  »,.l.>it '■"?«<.  (Cf.  Sturz  l.ex.Xenophont. 
sub  voc.)  These  divisions  ore  what  Socrates  appears 
to  have  in  mind,  when  he  speaks  nfhtnira  ojlht  daa 
niid  afterwards  of  hmtrt  of  the  hir-W,  Mom.  iv.  3,  A 
Tlic  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  llie- Greeks,  Bp|>ear 
to  have  divided  the  night  also  into  three  jmrts  or 
watches,  ifiilaiiiil.  viz.  the  first  u>aUk,  (Ltun.  ii.  19.)  the 
middle,  ortM[»KJisafcA,(Judg.  vii.  1!).]  and  f^  momiji^ 
or  third  watch,  Ex.  xiv.  24.  But  after  tlin  /e^ 
became  subject  to  the  Romans,  they  adopted  il  e 
Knnian  manner  of  dividing  the  night  inio  lour 
wjitehes,  as  above  described.^ Winer,  Bibl.  Rcaliv.  p. 
470, 681.    Jahn,  §  101.)     R. 

HOUSE,  a  place  of  residence.  The  piirpnso  of  a 
hoiMc  being  for  dwelling,  and  that  of  tents  b;'ing  tlie 
fvune,  they  are  called  by  one  name  [btth)  in  tlie 
Hebrew.  On  the  same  principle,  the  taJiornacle  of 
God,  though  only  a  tent,  is  sometimes  called  the 
temple,  that  is,  the  residence,  of  God. 

Of  the  ordinary  buildings,  or  houses,  in  the  East, 
the  intelhgent  traveller  Dr.  Shaw  has  given  a  venr 
lull  and  interesting  description,  of  which  we  shall 
licre  avail  ourselves,  as  it  will  tend  to  the  illustration 
of  several  passages  in  Scripture : — 

"The  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary 
and  the  Levant,  seems  to  have  continued  the  same, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
improvement  Large  doors,  specious  cbambeia, 
marble  pavements,  cloistered  courts,  witli  fountains 
•omciimes  playing  in  the  midst,  arc  crlniBly  ronie- 


these  climates,  where  ide  summer  heats  are  geneislljr 
so  intense.  The  jealousy,  likewise,  of  these  people  |i 
less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst  all  the  windows  open 
into  their  respective  courts,  if  we  except  a  latticed 
window  or  balcony  which  sometimes  looks  into  the 
streets.  It  is  during  the  celebration  only  of  some 
Zecnah,  ostlieycall  a  public  festival,  that  these  houses 
and  their  latticed  windows  and  balconies  are  left  open. 
For  this  being  a  time  of  great  liberty,  reveling,  and 
extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  tlieir  bouses  with 
their  richest  furniture ;  whilst  crowds  of  both  sexes, 
dressed  out  in  their  best  apjwrel,  and  laying  aside  all 
modesty  and  restraint,  go  in  and  out  where  they 
please.  The  account  we  have  (3  Kings  ix.  30.)  of 
Jezebel's  painting  her  Jaee,  tiring  her  head,  and  look- 
ing out  at  a  leinSotr,  on  Jehu's  public  entrance  into 
Jezreel,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  ol  an  eastern  Indy  at 
one  of  these  Zeenahs,  or  solemnities. 

"The  streets  of  these  cities,  the  beller  to  shade 
tliem  from  tlie  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  with  sottie- 
times  a  range  of  shops  ou  each  side.  If  from  iliesc 
we  enter  into  one  uf  the  principal  houses,  we  shall 
first  poss  through  a  porch  or  gate-way,  with  benches 
on  each  side,  where  the  master  ofthe  fatnily  receives 
visits  and  despatches  business ;  few  persons,  not 
even  the  nearest  relations,  having  a  further  admis- 
sion, except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From 
hence  we  are  received  into  the  court,  or  quadrangle, 


vh  ch  ly  ngopen  to  the  weather  ia,  according  to  the 
ab  I  y  of  he  owner  paved  w  th  marble,  or  such  ma- 

enala  as  w  II  mmediately  carry  off  the  water  into  the 
common  sewers.  There  is  something  very  analojifoiis 
hpcwi.vt  Ibis  open  space  in  these  buildings,  and  tlie 
liKphiviuiii,  or  Cofia  .Sodium,  ofthe  Romans  ;lK)th  of 
thiiiii  belli),'  alike  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  pivin^' 
lifflit  to  tlic  house.  When  much  people  on;  tu  hu 
adniitled,  na  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  ilio 
circiimct^>ing  of  n  child,  or  occasions  of  tlie  \':>.i: 
nature,  tlic  company  is  rarely  or  never  received  into 
one  of  the  chambers.  The  court  is  the  usual  place 
oftheirreceptiou,  which  IS  strewed,  accordingly,  wiih 
mats  and  carpets  for  their  more  commodious  enter- 
tainment. Now,  as  this  part  of  the  house  is  always 
allotted  for  tlie  reception  of  large  companies,  being 
also  railed  the  middle  ofthe  honne,  literally  answer- 
ing io(roi.<-oO  "the  midst"  of  Luke,  (v.  19.)  it  is 
probable,  that  the  place  where  our  Saviour  and  the 
apostles  wi're  fretjiienlly  accustomed  to  give  their 
instructions,  mijTlit  have  been  in  the  like  situation ; 
rliBi  s,  in  ili  nrrn.  or  fjiiadranpli",  of  one  of  this  kind 
ofh-iuies.      In  II;^-  s-.imiiier  wn'nin,  and  upon  alloc- 
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caBions  when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  this 
court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the -heat  or  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  by  a  Velum,  umbrella,  or  veil, 
which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of 
the  parapet  wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  at  pleasure.  The  psalmist  seems  to  allude 
either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  to  some 
covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expression,  of 
apncuUng  <nU  the  heavens  like  a  veil,  or  curtain.  The 
court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister ; 
as  the  Cava  JEdiumoi  the  Romans  was  with  a  Peri- 
atyUium,  or  Colonnade ;  over  wliich,  when  the  house 
hath  one  or  more  stories,  (and  I  have  seen  them  with 
two  or  three,)  there  is  a  gallery  erected,  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  cloister,  having  a  balustrade,  or 
else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed  work  going  round 
about  it,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  vrom  it  into 
the  court.  From  the  cloisters  and  giuleries,  we  are 
conducted  into  large  spacious  chaml^rs,  of  the  same 
length  with  the  court,  but  seldom  or  never  commu- 
nicatmg  with  one  another.  One  of  them  frequently 
serves  a  whole  family ;  particularly  when  a  father 
indulges  his  married  children  to  live  with  him ;  or 
\/hen  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the  same 
house.  From  whence  it  is,  that  die  cities  of  these 
countries,  which  in  general  are  much  inferior  in 
bigness  to  those  of  Europe,  yet  are  so  exceedingly 
populous,  that  great  numbers  of  people  are  always 
swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  otner  contagious 
distemper.  A  mixture  of  ramilies  of  this  kind  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  by  Maimonides,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Liffhtfoot  on  1  Cor.  x.  16. 

**  In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  chambere  are 
hung  with  velvet  or  damask  from  the  middle  of  the 
wall  downwards,  are  covered  and  adorned  with  vel- 
vet or  damask  huiffinffs  of  white,  blue,  red,  green,  or 
other  colors,  (Esth.  T.  6.)  suspended  on  hooks,  or 
taken  down  at  pleasure :  but  the  upper  part  is  em- 
bellished with  more  permanent  ornaments,  beins 
adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  wreathinss  and 
devices,  in  itucco  and  fiet-work.  The  ceiling  is 
generally  of  wainscot,  either  very  artfully  painted,  or 
else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded 
mouldings,  and  scrolls  of  their  Coran  intermixed. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14.)  exclaims  against 
some  of  the  eastern  houses  that  were  eeHea  vjith 
cedar  and  painted  wUk  vermUion,  The  floors  are  laid 
with  painted  tiles  or  plaster  of  terrace ;  but  as  these 
people  make  little  or  no  use  of  chairs,  (either  sitting 
cross-legged,  or  lying  at  lencth  upon  these  floors^) 
they  always  cover  or  spread  mem  over  with  carpets, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  of  the  richest  materials. 
Along  the  sides  of  tne  wall,  or  floor,  a  range  of  nar- 
row beds,  or  mattresses,  is  often  placed  upon  these 
carpets ;  and  for  their  further  ease  and  convenience, 
several  damask  or  velvet  bolsters  are  placed  on  these 
carpets  or  mattresses — indulgences  that  seem  to  be 
alluded  to  hy  the  stretching  themselves  upon  couches, 
and  the  sewing  of  pillows  to  arm-holes,  as  we  have  it 
expressed  Amos  vi.  4 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  18, 20.  At  one 
end  of  each  chamber,  there  is  a  little  gallery,  raised 
three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balus- 
trade in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise 
leading  up  to  it  Here  they  place  theu*  beds;  a 
situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, 

'*The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  porch, 
sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the  court  When 
there  is  one  or  more  stories,  thev  are  afterwards 
continued,  through  one  comer  or  other  of  the  gallery, 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us 


throuffh  a  door,  that  is  constantly  kept  shut,  to  pre- 
vent their  domestic  animals  from  daubmg  the  terrace, 
and  thereby  spoiling  the  water  which  fiills  from 
thence  into  the  cisterns  below  the  court  This  door, 
like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these  countries,  is 
hung,  not  with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  form- 
ed at  each  end  into  an  axletree,  or  pivot ;  whereof 
the  uppermost,  which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received 
into  a  correspondent  socket  in  the  lintel,  whilst  the 
other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  like  ftshion  in  the 
threshold.  The  stone  door  so  much  admired  and 
taken  notice  of  by  Mi.  Maundrell,  in  his  Description 
of  the  Royal  S^ulchres  at  Jerusalem,  is  exactly  of 
this  fashion,  and  very  common  in  most  places. 

'*  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  the  stair- 
case conducted  along  the  outside  of  the  house ;  neither, 
indeed,  will  the  contiguity  and  relation  which  these 
houses  bear  to  the  street,  and  to  each  other,  (exclusive 
of  the  supposed  privacy  of  them,)  admit  of  any  such 
contrivance.  However,  we  may  go  up  or  come  down 
them,  by  the  stair-case  I  have  described,  without 
entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apartments,  and, 
consequently,  without  interfering  with  the  business  of 
the  house;  which  vrill  be  explanatory  enough  of 
Matt  xxiv.  17 :  '  Let  him  that  is  upon  the  hou8f>-top 
not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  the  bouse,' 
provided  the  action  there  recorded  requireth  any  such 
interpretation. 

**  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is 
covered  with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace ;  from  whence^ 
in  the  Frank  language,  it  hath  attained  the  name  of 
The  Terrace ;  a  word  made  use  of,  likewise,  in  several 
parts  of  these  countries.  It  is  usually  surrounded  by 
two  walls ;  the  outermost  whereof  is  partly  built  over 
the  street,  partly  maketh  the  partition  vrith  the  con- 
tiguous houses,  being  frequendy  so  low  that  one 
may  easily  climb  over  it  The  other,  which  I  call 
the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court, 
being  always  breast  high,  and  answereth  to  the 
npro  (Vulg.  Lortco,)  Deut  xxii.  8,  which  we  render 
(Ae  battltmenis.  Instead  of  this  parapet  wall,  some 
terraces  are  guarded  in  the  same  manner  the  galleries 
are,  with  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work ;  in  which 
fashion  probably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the 
[roar]  net,  or  lattice,  as  we  render  it,  thatAhaziah  (2 
k.ingsi.2.)  might  be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he 
fell  down  firom  thence  into  the  court  For  upon  these 
terraces  several  offices  of  the  fiunily  are  performed ; 
such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax,  (JoeL  iL  6.)  the 
preparing  of  figs  and  raisins ;  here,  likevrise,  they  enjoy 
the  cool,  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening;  converse 
with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions.  In 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  booths  were  erected  upon 
them,  Neh.  viii.  16.  When  one  of  these  cities  is 
built  upon  level  ground,  we  can  pass  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  along  the  tops  of  the  houses,  without 
coming  down  into  tne  street 

**  Such,  in  general,  is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of 
the  eastern  houses.  And  if  it  may  be  presumed  that 
our  Saviour,  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  was 
preaching  in  a  house  of  this  feshion,  we  may,  by 
attending  onl^  to  the  structure  of  it,  give  no  sniall 
light  to  one  circumstance  of  that  history,  which  hath 
lately  given  great  oflfence  to  some  unbelievera.  For, 
among  other  pretended  difficulties  and  absurdities 
relating  to  this  fact^  it  hath  been  urged,  that,  *as  the 
uncovering  or  breaking  up  qfthe  roof,  (Mark  iL  4)  or 
the  letting  a  person  doumffirough  it  (Luke  v.  19.)  sup- 
poses the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  rafters,  &c.  so  it  was 
well'  (as  the  author  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous  mnoner) 
Mf  Jesus  and  his  disciples  escaped  with  only  a  broken 
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|jatc,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  rest  were 
not  smothered  with  dost.'  But  that  nothing  of  this 
nature  happened,  will  appear  probable  from  a  differ- 
ent con^ruction  that  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in 
the  originaL  For  it  may  be  observed  wkh  relation 
to  the  words  of  Mark,  (ccntartY^aav  xtj  oWyi^r  iinn  Jfv, 
xai  i^oov^arrac,  &c.)  that  as  (niyn  (no  less,  perhaps, 
than  taUiloj  the  correspondent  word  in  the  Synac 
version)  will  denote,  with  propriety  enough,  any  kind 
of  covering,  the  veil  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well 
as  a  roof  or  ceiling  properly  so  called ;  so  for  the 
same  reason  it.^ooriytv  may  signify  the  undoing  or  the 
removal  of  such  a  covering.  'E^ogv^antg,  [the  same 
word  rendered  Gal.  iv.  15,  •*  plucked  out,"l  wtich  we 
render  hrtaHng  u^,  is  omitted  in  the  Cambridge  MS. 
and  not  regar&d  in  the  Syriac  and  some  other  ver- 
sions; the  translators,  perhaps,  either  not  rightly 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  It,  or  finding  the  con- 
text clear  without  it.  In  Jerome's  translation,  the 
correspondent  word  is  paiefacientes,  as  if  i;o(ii;$avTc$ 
was  further  explanatory  of  icn  sariYaoav.  The  same  in 
the  Persian  version  is  expressed  by  quatuor  anrvlis 
leduli  toiidem  funibus  onnexts,  as  if  ilo^vlaiTtg  related 
either  to  the  letting  down  of  the  bed,  or  was  prepara- 
tory thereto ;  to  the  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords 
to  pass  through.  Though  it  is  still  more  probable 
that  it  should  be  joined  with  (niyn,  and  denote,  agree- 
ably to  the  correspondent  word  paiefacientes  in  Je- 
rome's translation,  a  further  laymg  of  it  open,  by 
breaking  or  plucking  up  the  posts,  balustrades,  para- 
pet wall,  or  whatever  else  supported  it.  The  con- 
text, therefore,  according  to  this  explication,  will  run 
tlius:  'When  they  could  not  come  at  Jesus  for  the 
press,  they  drew  back  the  veil  where  he  was,'  or 
they  laid  open  that  part  of  it  especially  (ojib  l/v)  which 
was  spread  over  the  place  where  he  was  sitting,  *and 
having  removed  (plucked  away)  whatever  should 
keep  It  extended,  (and  thereby  hinder  them  from 
doing  their  intended  good  office,)  they  let  down  the 
bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay.'  For  that 
there  was  not  the  least  force  or  violence  offered  to 
the  roof,  and,  consemientlv,  that  i^o^v^avrtg^  no  less 
than  i.fariYaaav^  will  admit  of  some  other  interpre- 
tations than  what  have  been  given  to  them  in  our 
version,  appears  from  the  parallel  place  in  Luke, 
where  if  a  twv  xtQauuv  xa&i}ttav  aihov  (which  We  trans- 
late, *  they  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,'  as  if  that 
had  actually  been  already  broken  up)  should  be  ren- 
dered, *  they  let  him  down  over,  along  the  side  or  by 
the  way  of,  the  roof.'  For,  as  xiqauoi,  or  tegvi/e^ 
which  originally,  perhaps,  denoted  a  roof  of  tiles, 
like  those  of  the  northern  nations,  were  aflcrwards 
applied  to  the  Tectum^  or  J^na  in  general,  so  the 
meaning  of  letting  down  a  person  into  the  house  ^er 
te^idas^  or  Sta  tAv  xtQu^twv,  can  depend  only  on  tlie 
use  of  the  preposition  9tu.  Now,  both  in  Acts  ix.  25, 
Ka9rfXav  Fat/TofJ  ^la  tov  tc//»;,  and  9  Cor.  xi.  33,  iz^" 
x^»r,v  Si  a  Tov  Tif/ttf ,  (whcre  the  like  phraseolosy  is 
observed  as  in  Luke,)  Si&  is  rendered  in  both  places 

Sf,  that  is,  along  1^  sidt,  or  by  the  way,  of  the  toalL 
y  interpreting,  therefore,  di^  in  this  sense,  ^ca  r£v 
MtQuntw  xa^ifxat  a^hv  will  be  rendered  as  abovo, '  they 
let  hlra  down  over,'  or  '  by  the  way  of,  the  wall,'  just 
as  we  may  suppose  M.  Antony  to  have  been,  agree- 
ably to  a  noted  passaffe  in  Tully.  An  action  of  the 
same  nature  seems  to  oe  likewise  implied  in  what  is 
related  of  Jupiter^  (Ter.  £un.  iii.  5,  37.)  where  he  is 
said  sese  m  Aomtnem  oonveiftfM,  aique  per  alienas 
tegolas  vemase  dancubim  per  Implvmum,  And  of 
the  snake,  which  we  learn,  (Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  4,  47.) 
perhnpluvium  dectdUse  de  tegiUis.    What  Dr.  Light- 


foot  also  observes  out  of  the  Talmud,  on  Mark  ii.  4, 
will,  by  an  alteration  only  of  the  prepomtion  which 
answers  to  Sta^  fiirther  vouch  for  this  interpretation. 
For,  as  it  is  there  cited,  ^when  Rabh  Honna  toas  deady 
and  his  bier  could  not  be  carried  out  through  (he  door, 
which  was  too  straight  and  narrow^  thertfore*  (in  order, 
as  we  may  supply,  to  bury  it)  [hS>«^  iodI  *they 
thought  good  to  let  it  down  [^uj  yri\  through  the  roof, 
or  through  the  way  of  the  roof,'  as  the  doctor  renders 
it,  but  It  should  be  rather,  as  in  Sia  nSy  xtQ^fitov^ 
or  StU  TOV  T«i>»5,  «by  the  way  of,'  or  *over  the  roof,' 
viz.  by  takinff  it  upon  the  terrace,  and  letdnff  it  down 
upon  the  waO,  that  way,  into  the  street.  We  have  a 
passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  exactly  of  the  same  purport, 
where  it  is  said,  that  if '  any  person  in  chains  should 
make  his  escape  into  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
that  he  should  be  forthwith  loosed ;  and  that  his  fet- 
ters should  be  drawn  up  through  the  Impluvium, 
upon  the  roof,  (terrace,)  and  fh)m  thence  be  let  down 
into  the  highway  or  street.'  When  the  use,  then,  of 
these  phrases,  and  the  fashion  of  these  houses,  are 
rightly  considered,  there  will  be  no  reason,  I  pre- 
sume, for  supposing  any  breach  to  have  been  made 
in  the  tegtd^jOrxiQanot,  since  all  that  was  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  was,  to  carry  him  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  either  by  forcing  dieir  way  through 
the  crowd,  up  the  stair-case,  or  else  by  conveyinff 
him  over  some  of  the  neighboring  terraces;  and 
there,  afler  they  had  drawn  away  the  \oriYv]  veil,  to 
let  him  down,alon^  the  side  of  the  roof  (through  die 
opening  or  hnpluvtum)  into  the  midst  (of  the  court) 
before  JesusJ" 

Such  are  Dr.  Shaw's  remarks  on  this  narrative ; 
but  there  are  «ome  omissions  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
attempted  to  supply. 

It  snould  be  premised,  that,  in  general,  houses  in 
the  East  are  but  one  story  high ;  so  that  the  men 
who  carried  the  paralytic  had  not  far  to  mount  with 
him,  nor  far  to  lower  him  down  from  the  roof  to 
which  they  had  ascended.  They  went  up  the  private 
stair-case  of  the  oleah,  or  attached  building,  which 
was  free  from  the  crowd,  because  Jesus,  beinc  in  the 
interior,  was  distant  fironi  this  entrance.  In  Mct,  Je- 
sus was  in  the  middle  court  of  the  house ;  for  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  tlie  (to  ftiaot,)  <*  the  midst"  of  Luke, 
is  the  e/  fVoost,  the  court  allotted  for  the  reception  of 
large  companies,  whereas,  in  our  version,  this  ^  in  the 
miust"  seems  to  imply  among  the  people,  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd ;  and  that  a  large  company  was 
now  attending  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  is  plain  fh>m 
the  history.  The  mention  of  a  middle  court  implies 
a  large  house ;  while  the  observation,  that  doctors  of 
the  law  and  Pharisees  were  sitting  by  (who  were 
come  from  surroundmg  towns,  and  even  from  Jeru- 
salem] agrees  with  an  extensive  building,  inhabited 
by  a  person  of  consequence,  who  accommodated 
these  dignified  visitors  on  this  occasion ; — ^which 
some  have  supposed  was  an  appointed  meetinff  of 
these  great  men.  Now,  to  a  house  of  magnitude,  a 
private  stair-case  always  is  an  appendage;  and  is 
next  the  poreh,  or  street,  says  the  doctor,  **  without 
giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house."  Up  these 
stairs,  therefore,  the  bearara  of  the  paralytic  carried 
him  and  his  bed ;  and  so  fkr  over  the  (flat)roof  of  the 
house,  till  they  came  to  the  middle  court ; — but,  when 
arrived  here,  how  i^ould  they  make  known  their 
errand  ?— they  could  not  possibly  show  the  patient  to 
die  people  (nor  communicate  with  any,  not  even 
with  Jesus  himself)  below  them ;  so  they  determined 
on  letting  him  down  over  the  parapet.  Our  patient 
is  now  on  the  roof;  (to  dwfta ;)  but  this  roof  was  flat, 
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and  eyen  paved ;  we  must,  therefore,  absolutely  pro- 
hibit the  idea  of  tiles  covering  this  roof,  which,  with- 
out such  prohibition,  will  rise  in  the  mind  of  English 
readers.  On  the  contrary,  these  men  lifled  up  Sieir 
burden  over  the  parapet,  (say  two  feet  in  height,)  and 
having  tied  the  four  comers  of  the  bed  with  cords, 
they  lowered  him  down  the  fiice  of  the  wall,  along 
the  pauited  tiles,  with  which  that  face  was  adorned, 
into  the  middle  court,  where  Jesus  stood,  teaching. 
To  establish  diis  representation,  we  remark,  that  the 
word  Miqafiof  means  a  tiie  of  a  better  kind,  not  a 
Inick-kUn  KZe,  but  an  ornamental,  painted  piece  of 
pottery  ;-h&  potter's  production,  which  he  has  taken 
pains  with;  like  the  Dutch-tiles,  or  galley-tiles,  of 
our  old-fashioned  chimneys.  Such  is  the  kind  of 
tile  which  should  be  understood  in  this  place  ;  and 
that  such  are  used  to  ornament  the  faces  of  the  walls 
of  the  internal  court,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Shaw  himself;  who  not  only  describes  them,  but 
shows  them  very  distinctly  in  his  print  TJiis  de- 
scription of  the  place  where  the  event  happened,  ex- 
cludes at  once  every  possibility  of  "  breaking  up  tiles, 
spars,  and  rafVers"— every  possibility  of  "  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  escaping  witli  only  a  broken  pate,  by  the 
falling  of  the  tiles,  and  the  rest  being  smothered  with 
the  dust  ;^  which  is  the  ludicrous  language  of  a  re- 
marker  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus ;  but  with  what  ju- 
dicious ideas  of  this  transaction  let  the  reader  now 
judge ;  and  let  the  reader  judge,  too,  on  the  necessity 
for  accurate  information  on  some  minuti<B,  seemingly 
unimportant,  in  order  to  vindicate,  correctly  and  ade- 
quately} the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

We  now  turn  to  the  evangelist  Mark's  account  of 
this  event,  chap.  ii.  4.  Our  translators  say,  ^  And 
when  the  men  who  carried  the  paralytic  could  not 
come  nigh  to  Jesus  for  the  press  [read,  through  the 
crowd]  they  uncovered  the  roof  (untnrtYaaav  t*,v 
ariyrfv)  where  he  was;  and  when  they  had  broken  it 
up,  (*;o()r;ai Tfc)  they  let  down  the  bed  (*ou/f,^oToi ) 
wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay."  The  first  action 
here,  as  it  seems,  is — they  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
broke  it  up  ;  notwithstanding  that  Luke  sa}'s,  this  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  court  of  a  great  house,  which 
court  could  have  no  roof.  But  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us, 
and  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  the  court  was 
covered  by  a  canopy,  as  a  shelter  from  the  solar  rays ; 
and  this  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  word  ortYi;,  ren- 
dered rooff  which  should  have  been  rendered  covtr- 
ingy  or  shade.  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac 
version ;  taUio,  any  kind  of  covering,  and  the  phrase- 
ology of^the  evangelist  affords  a  kind  of  paranomasicLj 
or  repetition  of  3ie  same  word;  as  if  we  should 
say,  "they  uncovered  the  covering"  of  the  court; 
this  conveys  the  idea,  though  the  phraseology  is 
not  pleasanL  To  say  simply,  "remove  the  cover- 
ing," though  it  marks  the  action,  yet  does  not  convey 
the  relation  of  the  words  to  each  other ;  but,  had  this 
relation  of  the  words  been  expressed,  our  translators 
could  never  have  been  understood  as  meaning  "  un- 
roof the  roof;"  that  would  have  appeared  preposter- 
ous ;  a  labor  and  a  liberty  not  to  be  taken  by  four 
strangers,  who  might  with  strict  propriety  have 
wait^  till  the  sermon  was  over.  But  if  the  braces  of 
this  veil,  as  we  suppose,  were  fastened  to  hooks,  or 
something  similar,  m  the  parapet  wall,  or  into  the 
roof,  or  fa«ams  of  the  buildmg,  then  the  men,  by  un- 
fiuitening  one  of  these  braces,  would  open  the  canopy 
which  prevented  them  fipm  seeing  below,  and  pre- 
vented the  people  below  from  seeing  them.  This 
opening  would  remove  the  obstruction  to  the  pres- 


ence  of  Jesus ;  and  thus  they  would,  strictly  speak- 
ing, uncanopy  the  canopy ;  according  to  the  phru»- 
ology  of  the  evangelist 

Our  translators,  having  mentioned  the  roof,  seem 
to  say,  •*  they  broke  it  up.' —But  this  word  (ico^iiaiT*; ) 
rather  refers  to  the  b^ ;  though  whether  it  si^ifies 
broke  up  may  be  questioned.  It  is  omitted  m  the 
Cambndge  MS.  and  id  not  regarded  in  the  Syriac 
version ;  the  Persian  version  rendera,  "  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  bed  they  attached  conds."  We  find 
the  same  word  in  Gal.  iv.  15,  rendered  pUtdud  out — 
but  how  can  that  be  its  meaning  in  tnis  instance  ? 
The  answer  becomes  easy,  after  we  have  conadered, 
that  the  evangelists  use  two  words,  both  inaccurately 
rendered  bed.  Luke's  word  (xiiVi^)  signifies  a  kind  of 
truckle-bed ;  that  is,  a  bedstead,  or  a  bed  having  a 
frame- work  round  it ;  whereas,  Marit  calls  it  krab^ 
hatorij  a  bed  consisting  of  a  single  carpet,  or  sacking, 
only.  Yet  there  is  no  contradiction  between  tlie 
evangehsts,  because  it  was  both  these  kinds  of  bed. 
Let  it  be  considered,  first,  that  this  man  was  "  borne 
of  four" — ^which  may  safely  be  taken  to  imply  otie 
bearer  at  each  comer  of  his  truckle-bed  (xXlti,) ;  but 
a  tmckle-bed  was  much  too  cumbersome  to  allow  the 
bearers  to  force  their  way  through  the  paasages  lead- 
ing to  tlie  inner  court,  and  through  the  crowd  assem- 
bled ;  they,  therefore,  carried  this  KXirti  up  the  private 
stair-case,  and  having  brought  it  to  the  parapet  next 
to  the  inner  court,  they  took  out  the  sacking  from  the 
bedstead ;  and  this  sacking,  a  mere  krahbtdonySitnere 
hammock,  they  let  down,  with  the  patient  on  it,  into 
tlie  court  below. 

The  propriety  of  using  a  word  which  8ignifie« 
plucked  outf  is  now  clear ;  for,  in  fact,  they  plucked 
out  the  sacking  from  the  bedstead ;  and  here  comes 
in  the  idea  of  the  Persian  translator,  these  four  men 
tied  four  cords  to  the  krabbaton^  one  at  each  comer, 
and  lowered  it  into  the  court,  through  the  opening 
they  had  made  in  the  canopy.  Can  we  avoid  reflect- 
ing how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  the  evangeUsts, 
whose  different  words,  when  properly  understood, 
mutually  illustrate  each  other  ?  Luxe  says,  **  Beboki, 
men  brought  a  man  in  a  bed,  (x^tvij,)  and  let  him  down 
through  (along)  the  tiling,  with  his  couch"  (xiA»(ai»r) 
— which  answers  precisely  to  the  kraihatom — the 
sacking,  the  hammock,  of  Mark.  Nor  is  it  diflicult 
to  arrange  these  narrations  into  one :  "  And  behold, 
for  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  they  came  unto  Jesus, 
bringing  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  who,  lying  along  in  a 
truckle-bed,  [xA/rr;,  Matu  ix.  2.]  was  bome  by  four 
bearers,  one  at  each  comer  of  the  bedstead ;  and  they 
sought  means  to  bring  him  in,  with  this  encumbrance 
of  a  bedstead,  because  the  poor  sufferer  was  unable  to 
walk,  designing  to  lay  him  before  Jesus,  as  a  remark- 
able object  of  compassion.  And  when  they  could 
not  find  by  what  way  they  might  bring  him  in,  and 
could  not  even  come  near  him  (Jesus)  because  of  the 
multitude,  they  took  the  paralytic,  in  his  bedstead, 
and  went  up  the  private  stair-case,  by  which  tbey 
entered  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  going  along  the 
roof,  till  they  arrived  at  the  inner  couit,  they  feosed 
some  of  the  braces  of  the  covering  that  was  extended 
over  that  court ;  which  braces  were  connected  with 
the  parapet  on  the  roof.  And  when  they  had  sepa- 
rated the  sacking,  (krabbttton)  from  the  bedstead, 
(xAiVi^,)  they  tied  a  cord  to  each  of  the  four  comeraof 
the  sackinjf,  and  let  down  this  diminished  bed,  or 
couch,  (klmidionj)  alonff  the  painted  tiles,  into  the 
middle  court,  direct  before  Jesus ;  cloae  to  him,  in 
fact,  so  that  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  patient ; 
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tior  could  the  people  avoid  looking  up,  to  see  where 
the  disabled  sufferer  came  from.** 

We  DOW  resume  Dr.  Shaw's  description  of  an 
eastern  house: — 

^*  To  most  of  these  houses  there  is  a  smaller  one 
annexed,  which  sometimes  rises  one  story  higher 
than  the  house  ;  at  other  times  it  consists  of  one  or 
two  rooms  only,  and  a  terrace ;  whilst  others,  that 
are  built  (as  they  frequently  are)  over  the  porch  or 
gateway,  have  (if  we  except  the  ground  floor,  which 
they  have  not^all  the  conveniences  that  belong  to  the 
house,  ptroperly  so  called.  There  is  a  door  of  com- 
munication from  them  into  the  gallery  of  the  house, 
kept  open  or  shut  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  of 
the  family ;  besides  another  door,  which  opens  im- 
mediately from  a  privy HStiurs,  (Luke  xxiv.  17.)  down 
into  the  porch  or  street,  without  giving  the  least  dis- 
turbance to  the  house.  These  back-houses  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Alee,  or  Oleah,  (for  the  house,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  Dar,  or  Beet,)  and  in  them  strangers 
are  usualljr  lodged  and  entertained ;  in  them  the  sons 
of  the  family  are  permitted  to  keep  their  concubines; 
and  thither,  likewise,  the  men  are  wont  to  retire,  from 
the  hurry  and  noise  of  their  families,  to  be  more  at 
leisure  for  meditation  or  diversions ;  besides  the  use 
they  are  at  other  times  put  to,  in  serving  for  ward- 
robes and  magazines. 

«<  The  Oleah  (n^VpJ  of  Holy  Scripture,  being  litend- 
Iv  the  same  appellauon,  is  accordingly  so  rendered  in 
the  Arabic  version.    We  may  suppose  it,  then,  to 

have  been  a  structure 

of  the  like  contriv- 
ance. The  little  cham- 
ber, consequently, 
that  was  built  by  the 
Shunamite  for  Eli- 
sha ;  (whither,  as  the 
text  instructs  us,  he 
retired  at  his  pleasure 
without  breaking  in 
on  the  private  affairs 
of  the  family,  or  be- 
ing in  his  turn  inter- 
rupted by  them  in  his 
devotions ;)  the  sum- 
mer chamber  of  Eg- 
lon;  (which,  in  the 
same  manner  with  these,  seems  to  have  had  privy- 
stairs  belonging  to  it,  through  which  Ehud  escaped 
afler  he  hadrevenged  Israel  upon  that  king  of  Moab ;) 
the  chamber  over  the  gate  ;  (whither,  for  the  greater 
privacy,  king  David  withdrew  himself  to  weep  for 
Absalom ;)  and  that  upon  whose  terrace  Ahaz,  for 
the  same  reason,  erected  his  altars ;  seem  to  have 
been  structures  of  the  like  nature  and  contrivance 
with  these  Olees.  Besides,  as  each  of  these  places, 
called  Oleah  (rrVp,  or  n>Sp)  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  in 
the  Arabic  version,  is  expressed  by  vntQwov,  in  the 
LXX,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  same  word, 
t\Ttt}tiQv,  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  im- 
plieth  the  same  thing.  The  upper  chamber,  there- 
fore, (irrtQAov,)  where  Tabitha  was  laid  after  her 
death,  and  that  where  Eutychus  fell  down  from  the 
third  lofl,  besides  other  instances,  may  be  taken  for 
so  many  of  these  back-houses,  or  Olees;  as  they  are 
indeed  so  called  in  the  Arabic  version.'  That  vntQwov 
denotes  such  private  apartments  as  these  (for  garrets, 
from  the  flatness  of  the  roof^  are  not  known  in  these 
climates)  seems  likewise  probable  firom  the  use  of  the 
word  among  classic  authors.  For  the  ivri^eSoy  where 
Mercury  and  Mars  (I7./7.184.)  carried  on  their  amours. 


and  where  Penelope  (OtL  o,  515.)  and  the  yoimgvii^ 
gins  kept  themselves  at  a  distance  flrom  the  soucita' 
tions  of  their  wooers,  appear  to  carry  along  with 
them  circumstances  of  greater  privacy  and  retire- 
ment than  are  consistent  with  chambers  in  any  other 
situation.  Further,  that  Oleah,  or  imMn^ov,  could  not 
barely  signify  a  single  chamber  (atnacvlum)  or 
dining-room,  but  one  of  these  contiguous  houses, 
divided  into  several  apartments,  seems  to  appear  from 
the  circumstance  of  tne  altars  which  Ahaz  erected 
upjon  the  top  of  his  Olee.  For,  besides  the  supposed 
privacv  of  his  idolatry,  (which  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  undiscovered  in  any  apartment  of  the 
house,  because  under  the  perpetual  view  and  obser- 
vation, as  it  may  l)e  supposed,  of  the  family^  if  his 
Oleah  had  been  only  one  chamber  of  the  \BWi  na] 
house,  the  roof  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Beth,  and  not  to  the  Oleah,  which,  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, could  only  make  one  chamber  of  it.  '  A  cir- 
cumstance of  the  like  nature  may  probably  be  col- 
lected from  the  Arabic  version  oivjuqoiov^  in  Acts ix, 
39,  where  it  is  not  rendered  as  in  ver.  37,  but  Girfat; 
intimating,  perhaps,  that  part  or  particular  chamber 
where  the  damsel  was  laid.  The  falling,  likewise, 
of  Eutychus,  from  the  third  loft  (as  Uie  context 
seems  to  imply  1  of  the  Oleah  (for  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  a  house)  may  be  received,  I  presume, 
as  a  further  proof  of  this  supposition.  For  it  hath 
been  already  observed  that  these  Olees  are  built  with 
the  same  conveniences  as  the  house  itself;  conse- 
quently, what  position  soever  the  irnQMor  may  bo 
supposed  to  have,  from  the  seemine  etymology  of 
the  name,  will  be  applicable  to  the OTee  as  wellas  to 
the  house.  The  word  rniQwov  will  admit  of  another 
interpretation  in  our  favor ;  denoting  not  so  much  a 
chamber  remarkable  for  the  high  situation  of  it,  (os 
Eustathius  and  others  after  him  gave  in  to,)  but  such 
a  building  as  is  erected  upon  or  hevond  the  walls  or 
borders  of  another:  just  as  the  Olees  are  actually 
contrived  in  regard  to  the  house.  Neither  will  this 
interpretation  interfere  with  the  high  situation  that 
vTitoiTtov  may  be  fuither  supposed  to  have,  from  being 
frequently  joined  with  aya^aUnt,  or  xarafiaivnir.  Be- 
cause the  going  in  or  out  of  the  house  (whose  ground- 
floor  lieth  upon  the  same  level  with  tne  street)  could 
not  be  expressed  by  words  of  such  import :  wnereas, 
tlie  Olees  being  usually  built  over  the  porch  or  gate- 
way, a  small  staircase  is  to  be  mounted  oefore  we  can 
be  said  properly  to  enter  them,  and  consequently 
uiaj^utieifand  xara^aivttr  are  very  applicable  to  struc- 
tures in  such  a  situation. 

'^The  eastern  method  of  building  may  further  as- 
sist us,  in  accounting  for  tlie  particular  structure  of 
the  temple  or  house  of  Dagon,  (Judg.  xvi.)  and  the 
great  number  of  people  that  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  it,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal  pillars.  We 
read,  (ver.  27.)  that  about  ^  three  thousand  persons 
were  upon  the  roof  to  behold  while  Samson  made 
sport.**  Samson  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  a  court 
or  area  below  them ;  and  consequently  the  temple  will 
be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  ancient  Ttfiivtj  or  sacred 
enclosures,  surrounded  only  in  part  or  altogether 
with  some  plain  or  cloistered  buildings.  Several 
places  and  Dau-wdnas,  as  they  call  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  these  countries,  are  ouilt  in  this  ftishion ; 
where,  upon  their  festivals  and  rejoicings,  a  great 
ouantity  of  sand  is  strewed  upon  the  area  for  the 
(Pello-wans)  wrestlers  to  fall  upon  ;  whilst  the  roof 
of  these  cloisters,  round-about,  are  crowded  with 
spectators  of  their  strength  and  agility.  I  have  often 
seen  several  hundreds  of  people  diverted  in  this 
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muiaer  upon  the  roof  of  the  dey's  palace  at  Algiers; 
which,  like  dwdt  more  of  we  some  quality  and 
deoomiBUioD,  hath  anadnmced  cloister,  over  agaioEi 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  (Enh.  r.  1.)  made  in  the  fasli- 
ion  of  a  large  peni-houae,  supported  only  b;  one  or 
two  contiguous  pillars  in  the  front,  or  else  in  Ihc 
centre.  In  such  open  etniclurea  as  these,  in  the 
midst  of  their  guards  and  counsellors,  are  the  bosbaa, 
kadees,  and  other  great  officcra,  to  dWibuto  justice 
and  traoeaot  the  public  affairs  of  their  provinces. 
Here,  fikewise,  they  have  their  public  entertainmente, 
as  the  lords  and  others  of  the  Philistines  had  iu  the 
house  of  Dagon.  Upon  a  supposition,  therefore,  that 
in  the  house  of  Dagon  there  was  a  cloJBlercd  struc- 
ture of  this  kind,  ihe  pulling  down  the  front  or  cen- 
tre pillars  only  which  supported  it,  would  be  attended 
with  the  like  catastrophe  that  happened  to  ibe  Philis- 
tines."    (Shaw'a  Travels.) 

The  doctor  has  not  alluded  to  Peter's  vision,  (Acts 
X.  9.)  yet  aa  that  was  on  the  top  of  the  house,  on  ihc 
temu:e,  we  may  see  how  fit  a  place  it  wna  for  such 
a  purpose ;  oa  being,  (1.)  open  to  the  heaven,  whence 
the  sheet  seemed  to  descend ;  [2J  private,  and  at  that 
time  secluded,  fit  for  prayer.  David  walked  on  his 
terrace ;  Nebuchadnezzar  walked  on  his  royal  ter- 
race, whence  he  could  have  a  full  prospect  of  "  the 
groat  Babylon  which  he  had  built."  Absalom  defiled 
his  fathers  wives  on  the  terrace  of  the  royal  palace; 
that  ia,  in  the  open  sight  of  heaven  and  ofnien. 

We  have  repeated  intitnations  in  Scripture,  of  a 
custom  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  in 
this  country — ihatof  sleepbgonthe  topof  tliebouse, 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  sky.  Thus,  "  Samuel 
came  to  call  Saul  about  the  spring  of  tlie  day,  not  to, 
but  on,  the  top  of  the  house,  snd  communed  with 
him  on  the  houae-lop,"  1  Sam.  ii.  35, 36.  So  Solo- 
mon observes,  "  It  ia  better  to  dwell  in  a  ccmer  on 
the  house-top,  than  with  a  brawling  woman  iu  a  wide 
house,"  Prov.  XIV.  24.  "It  haa  ever  been  a  custom 
with  litem,  [the  Arabs  in  the  East,]  equally  connect- 
ed with  heiQth  and  pleasure,  to  pass  >he  ni^hta  in 
summer  upon  the  house-tops,  which,  for  this  very 

Eurpose,  are  made  flat,  and  divided  from  each  other 
y  walls.  We  found  this  way  of  sleeping  extremely 
'  le ;  as  we  thereby  enjoy^  the  cool  air,  above 
^h  of  gnats  and  vajpors,  without  any  other 
covering  than  the  canopy  of  the  heavens,  which  un- 
avoidably presents  itself  in  different  picuaing  forms, 
upon  eve^  interruption  of  rest,  when  silence  and 
golitude  strongly  dispose  the  mind  to  contemplation." 
(Wood's  Balbec,  Inlroducuon.)  "  1  determined  he 
should  lodge  in  a  kiosk,  on  the  top  of  my  house, 
where  I  kept  hira  till  hla  exaltation  to  the  patriarch- 
ate, which,  aAera  long  negotiation,  my  wife's  brother 
obcaioed,  fiir  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money,  lo  be  ^d 
in  new  sequins.^  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  83.)  The 
propriety  of  the  Moaaic  precept,  (DeiiL  xxii,  8.)  which 
orders  a  kind  of  balustrade,  or  parapet,  to  surround 
the  roo^  lestany  man  should  tall  thence,  is  strongly 
enforced  by  this  relation;  for,  if  we  suppose  a  person 
to  riae  in  the  night,  without  being  fully  awaxe,  he 
might  easily  kill  himself  by  falling  from  the  roof. 
Something  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  history  of  Am- 
aziah,  S  Kings  i.  S.  In  several  places  we  read  of 
graaa  growing  on  the  bouse-tops :  (see  Ghibs  :)  also 
of  persona  on  the  house-top  hastily  escaping  thence 
without  entering  the  house  to  secure  their  property 
— aa  if  baatily  awaked  out  of  sleep,  by  the  clamors 
of  an  invading  enemy. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  something  of  tlie  in- 
ternal structure  of  theae  houses;  so  far,  ai  least,  as  is 


necesaary  to  elucidate  m 


.  bv  several  little  chambers,  with  doois  shut,  like 
the  cells  of  monks  or  nuns,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  one  that  another  eunuch  opened,  which  was  the 
only  one  I  saw ;  and  by  the  outside  of  others."  (VoL 
ii.  p.  !70.)  "  Assan  FiiillyBachaw — being  summon- 
ed byhia  friends — came  out  of  a  little  bouse  near  the 
towers,  where  he  had  been  long  hidden  in  his  harem, 
which,  hod  it  been  suspected  oy  Ibe  mufti,  he  had 
not  denied  his  fetfn  to  the  emperor,  for  seizing  his 
person,  even  there." — "The  harems  are  sanctuaries, 
oa  sacred  and  inviolable,  fM"  persona  puiaued  by  jus- 
tice, for  any  crime,  debt,  &c.  as  the  Roman  Catholic 


churches  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Portugal;  though  tb« 
grand  seignior's  power  over  his  creatures  is  such,  tliat 
he  may  send  some  of  bis  eunuchs  even  there,  to  ap- 

Srehend  those  who  resist  hia  will."  {Vol.  L  p.  21i 
ote.)  "The  harems  of  the  Greeks  are  almost  is 
sacred  aa  those  of  the  Turits ;  so  that  the  ofliceiv  of 
justice  dare  tiol  enter,  without  being  sure  that  a.  man 
isthere,  contrary  to  ilie  law:  andif  theyi^houtdgoin. 


for  any  infrincementof  the  law:  on  the  contrary,  the 
rclntioiia  would  have  a  right  to  make  reprisals,  and 
demand  satisfaction  for  such  violence,  (dl  34(X) 
Those  persons  who  have  not  seen  the  cells  of^monkt^ 
or  nuns,  in  Ibreign  countries,  may  conceive  of  a  kuig 
gallery,  or  other  spacious  apartment,  as  a  lar^  baU, 
or  gallery,  into  which  the  doors  of  the  cells  open. 
So  It  appears,  that  in  the  East,  also,  we  must  first  pas 
througli  a  Ions  hall,  or  gallery,  before  we  can  e  — 


.. threatened  by  the  prophet  Hicaiah, 

to  his  opponent,  Zedekiah,  in  1  Kings  xxii.  2S, 
"  Thou  sbalt  go  into  an  inner  chamber,  to  bide  thy- 
self." Our  translators  have  put  in  the  margin, "  from 
chamber  to  chamber." — The  Hebrew  ta  "chamber 
infAin  chamber ;"  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  de- 
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scription  extracted  from  Motraye ;  but  it  is  new,  to 
coDsider  this  threat  as  predictiDg  that  Zedekiah 
should  fly  for  belter  to  a  harem ;  (as  we  find  Assan 
Firally  Hachaw  had  done ;)  that  his  fear  should  ren- 
der liim,  as  it  were,  effeminate,  and  that  he  should 
seek  refuge  where  it  was  not  usual  for  a  man  to  seek 
it;  where  neither  ''the  officers  of  justice,**  nor  even 
tliose  of  conquerors,  usually  penetrated.  There  is 
an  additional  disgrace,  a  ^ng  m  these  words,  if  this 
be  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  stronger  than  what 
has  hitherto  been  noticed  in  them.  Is  not  something 
similar,  also,  related  of  Benhadad,  in  1  Kings  xx.  30, 
**i/e  fUdi^  and  was  so  overcome  with  fear,  that  he 
hid  himself  in  '^  a  duxaibtr  tot^Atn  elumhtr  ?**  As  it 
is  very  characteristic  of  braggarts  and  drunkards  (see 
verses  16,  18,  &c.)  to  be  mentally  overwhelmed, 
when  in  adversity,  may  we  suppose  that  Benhadad 
was  now  concealed  in  the  harem? — The  circum- 
stances following  do  not  militate  against  this  suppo- 
sition. That  the  word  Mder  means  a  woman's 
chamber,  appears  from  Judg.  xv.  1,  where  Samson 
says,  ''I  will  go  to  my  wife  into  her  chamber** 
(m-^%)    (See  luso  Cant.  iii.  4.) 

Does  not  this  representation  also  illustrate  the  storv 
of  Michal's  stratagem  to  save  David .'  (1  Sam.  xix.  12, 
&c.  Win  which  we  observe,  that,  to  effect  his  purpose, 
Saul  sent  messengers  to  Michal ;  but  these  messen- 
gers treated  the  huem  of  Michal  (the  king*s  daughter) 
virith  too  much  respect  to  enter  it  at  first :  but,  being 
subsequently  authoiized  by  Saul,  they  entered  even 
into  her  chamber,  and  during  the  delay  occasioned 
by  their  respect  for  the  privacy  of  Michal,  David  es^ 
caped.    How  urgent  was  this  order  of  Saul,  which 
thus,  in  the  person  of  his  daughter,  violated  ^e  pro- 
prie^  and  decorum  due  to  the  sex !    A.  confirmation 
of  this  idea  may  be  deduced  from  baron  du  Tott ;  in 
whose  work  we  find  a  sick  prince  confined  to  the 
harem  of  his  palace :  ''  Krim  Gueray  [the  cham  of 
the  Crimea]  was  so  weak,  he  scarcely  could  appear 
in  public ;  but  the  artful  physician  declared  it  a  salu- 
tary crisis,  describing  the  symptoms  as  they  followed, 
and  warranted  a  cure.     Krim  Gueray,  however,  was 
confrned  to  his  harem ;  and  I  was  justly  terrified  at 
his  situation.    I  had  lost  all  hope,  and  never  expected 
more  to  see  the  cham,  when  he  sent  for  me,  to  come 
and  speak  to  him.    I  was  introduced  into  his  harem, 
where  I  found  several  of  his  women,  whose  grief,  and 
the  general  constemadon,  hod  made  them  forget  to 
retire.    I  entered  the  apartment  where  the  cham 
lay  ....**    ( VoL  i.  part  iii.  p.  209.) 

This  sanctity  of  the  harem  agrees  also  with  the 
story  of  Jael  and  Sisera : — ^for,  doubtless,  Stsera  ex- 
|)ected  the  greatest  security,  by  retiring  into  the  pe- 
culiarly private  tent  of  Jael ;  and  certainly,  if  the 
harems  of  the  Greeks  (a  conquered  and  despised  na- 
tion] are  now  ''almost  as  sacred  as  those  of  the 
Turks,'*  the  private  tent  of  the  wife  of  Heber,  the 
Kenite,  might  have  been  esteemed  a  sanctuary,  suf- 
ficiently secure  from  intrusion  among  the  Israelites, 
ivttb  i^rhom  she  was  in  alliance. 

By  means  of  this  construction  of  cells,  or  chamber 
within  chamber,  Mr.  Taylor  also  proposes  to  elucidate 
the  accoimt  of  Samson  and  Delilan,  (Judg.  xvL  9.) 
which  18  generally  explained  by  means  of  an  iAeont 
to  contain  the  bed,  in  the  chamber.  But  it  is  sub- 
mitted, w^hether  the  idea  of  chamber  within  cham- 
ber does  not  better  suit  this  history  than  that  of  an 
alcove,  separating  (or  separated  from)  part  of  the 
chamber; — ^whether  it  do  not  allow  more  conve- 
niences for  concealment,  as  well  as  for  requisite  op- 
erations, and  is  not  more  conformable  to  that  decency, 


of  which  the  appearance,  at  least,  was  neceMuy  to 
deceive  Samson,  and  to  elude  the  consequences  of 
his  wrath,  if  he  had  discovered  his  enemies  in  their 
ambush. 

There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  kind  of  cham- 
bers {^tmdt  Aottse,  hotut  of  chamJbtri)  which  we  have 
been  describing,  in  Prov.  xxv.  24.  q.  d.  "K  a  per- 
son, by  good  fortune,  should  dwell  in  the  most  dis- 
tant chamber  of  the  gallery,  fi*om  a  quan-elling 
woman,  yet  her  contention  will  disturb  the  whole 
dwelling,  and  every  one  of  its  inhabitants  wiU  suffer 
by  their  troublesome  neighbor,  who  will  either  spread 
the  flame  of  strife  from  chamber  to  chamber,  or  an- 
noy the  whole  gallery  by  her  brawls  and  squabbles.*' 

The  houses  of  the  poorer  class  of  people  in  the 
f^ast  are  very  bad  constructions,  consisting  of  mud 
walls,  reeds,  and  rushes ;  whence  they  become  apt 
comparisons  to  the  firagility  of  human  life ;  and  as 
mud,  slime,  or  at  best  unbumt  brick,  is  used  in  form- 
ing the  ^v^ls,  the  expression  (Job  xxiv.  16.)  of  ^  dig- 
ging through  houses  '*  is  easily  accounted  for ;  as  is 
toe  behavior  of  Ezekiel,  (cluip.  xii.  5.)  who  dug 
through  such  a  wall  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  where- 
by, as  may  be  imagined,  be  did  little  injury  to  his 
house,  notwithstanmnff  which,  the  symbol  was  very 
expressive  to  the  beholders.  Niebuhr  describes  and 
represents  an  Arabian  hut,  in  Yemen,  composed  of 
stakes,  and  plastered  with  clay.  To  such  a  one  Job 
seems  to  allude :  (chap.  iv.  19.)  ^  God  putteth  no 
confidence  in  his  angels ;  how  much  less  in  them 
who  dwell  in  houses  of  clav,  whose  foundation  is  in 
the  dust ;  who  are  crushed  by  a  moth  striking  against 
them  !*'  He  compares  the  human  body  ana  consti- 
tution to  one  of  these  tenements  of  clay,  by  reason  of 
its  speedy  dissolution,  under  any  one  accident  of  the 
many  to  which  it  is  exposed.  How  uncertain  is 
health,  strength,  favor ! — a  breeze  of  wind  too  strong, 
a  shower  of  rain  too  heavy,  often  produces  disorders 
which  demolish  the  tenement.  The  appearance  of 
this  hut  seems  to  imply  the  very  contrary  of  dura- 
bility ;  and,  indeed,  tnose  houses  made  of  merely 
dried  clav,  are  often  endangered  by  a  shower  of  rain, 
if  it  be  oi  any  continuance.  Such  a  house,  only  set, 
as  it  were,  on  the  gi'ound,  would  easilv  be  swept  away 
by  one  of  those  torrents  which  in  the  rainy  season 
burst  from  the  hills,  according  to  our  Lord's  descrip- 
tion, in  Matt.  vii.  27. 

Heaven  is  considered  as  the  house  of  God :  (John 
xiv.2.)  ''In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.** 

The  grave  is  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  livings 
Job  XXX.  23 ;  Isa.  xiv.  18. 

House  is  taken  for  the  body :  (2  Cor.  v.  1.)  "  If 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved;'* 
if  our  bodies  were  taken  to  pieces  by  death.  The 
comparison  of  the  body  to  a  nouse  is  used  by  Mr. 
Harmer  to  explain  the  mmiles,  Eccl.  xii.  and  is  illus- 
trated by  a  passaffe  in  Plautus,  Mostell.  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

The  church  of  Grod  is  his  house :  (1  Tim.  iii.  15.) 
''How  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house 
of  God,  that  is,  the  church  of  the  living  God."  In 
the  same  sense,  Moses  was  fidthfid  in  all  the  house  of 
God,  as  a  servant,  but  Christ  as  a  son  over  his  own 
house ;  whose  house  are  we  (Christians).  But  this 
sense  may  include  that  of  household,  persons  com- 
posing the  attendants,  or  retainers  to  a  prince,  &o 
(See  Household.)  This  intimate  reference  of  house 
or  dwelling,  to  the  adherents,  intimates,  or  partisans 
of  the  householder,  is,  probably,  the  foundation  of 
the  simile  used  by  the  apostle  Peter:  (1  Epist  ii.  5.) 
"Ye  (Christians)  as  living  stones  ara  built  up  into  a 
spiritual  house.** 
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HOUSEHOLD.  The  word  bouse  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  family  or  household. 
Thus  the  Lord  plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house,  Gen. 
xii.  17.  What  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto  P  2  Sam.  vii.  18.  So  Joseph  (Luke  i. 
27 ;  ii.  4.)  was  of  the  house  of  David,  but  more  es- 
pecially he  was  of  his  royal  lineage,  or  family ;  and, 
as  we  conceive,  in  the  direct  line  or  eldest  branch  of 
the  family ;  so  that  he  was  next  of  kin  to  the  throne, 
if  the  government  had  still  continued  in  possession  of 
the  descendants  of  David.    (See  also  1  Tim.  v.  8.) 

The  following  extracts  have  a  bearing  upon  tnis 
sense  of  the  word  house,  and  illustrate  the  passages 
to  which  they  are  referred :  **  This  Turk,  accustomed 
to  see  me  employed  by  the  grand  seignior,  intrusted 
me  with  all  his  intended  military  operations,  and 
made  no  doubt  but  I  should  exert  myself  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  rebels  of  the  Morea.  The  army  he 
bad  collected,  the  command  of  which  he  designed 
for  me,  was  only  composed  of  volunteers ;  his  do- 
mestics were  of  the  number ;  and  this  body  appeared 
more  animated  with  the  expectation  of  plunder  than 
the  love  of  ^lory.**  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  ii.  p.  152, 
part  4.)  This  extract  is  very  similar  to  the  history 
m  Gen.  xiv.  14 :  ^  Abraham  armed  his  trained  ser- 
vants, bom  in  his  house,  [bom  among  his  property,] 
three  hundred  and  eighteen."  The  number  of  these 
domestics  can  occasion  no  difficulty ;  many  grandees 
in  the  East  have  at  least  an  equal  number  in  their 
households,  or  under  their  orders. 

As  to  the  numbers  engaged  by  great  men  in  the 
East,  either  in  the  household,  or  in  other  services, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are  very  con- 
siderable, and  much  beyond  what  European  man- 
ners are  accustomed  to.  **  The  most  powerful  house 
»  that  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  who  has  about  six  hundred 
Mamlouks.  Next  to  him  is  Man  rod,  who  has  not 
above  four  hundred ;  but  who,  by  his  audacity  and 
prodigality,  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  his  rival.  The  rest  of  tlie  beys,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  have  each  of  them 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
great  number  of  Mamlouks  who  may  be  called  indi- 
tncfuo^who,  being  sprung  from  houses  which  are  ex- 
tinct, attach  themselves  sometimes  to  one,  and  some- 
times to  another,  as  they  find  it  their  interest,  and  are 
always  ready  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  best 
bidder."    (Volney,  vol.  i.  p.  116.) 

Niebuhr  says,  (Descrip.  Arab.  p.  264,)  "Bel  arrab 
ben  Sultlui,  brother  of  Self  ben  Sult&n,  two  sons  of 
Self  ben  SultiLn,  and  probably  many  other  of  the  fam- 
ily t)f  former  imams,  live  as  private  individuals  in 
the  country  of  the  imam ;  nevertheless,  so  sufficiently 
respectable,  that  Bel  arrab  is  able  to  maintain,  by  his 
revenues,  from  three  to  four  hundred  slaves ;" — con- 
sequently, he  must  have  many  "  bom  in  his  house ;" 
and  these  he  might  arm,  on  occasion ;  for  Niebuhr 
mentions,  a  few  lines  lower,  that  "the  slaves  and 
soldiers  of  imam  Seif  ben  Sultlin  had  been  infamous 
robbers." 

That  the  term  house  expresses  property,  see  1 
Kings  xiii.  8,  compared  with  Psalm  cv.  21.  Joseph 
had  been  over  Potiphar's  house,  i.  e.  his  property 
generally,  before  he  was  placed,  by  Pharaoh,  in  the 
same  office  of  superintendence  over  the  royal  prop- 
erty, or  house. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
there  are  two  Greek  words  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  both  house  and  household:  in  their 
time  usage  did  not  separate  them.  The  first  (olxog) 
■Ignifies  the  immediate  family  of  the  householder ; 


the  other  {oixia)  includes  his  senrants  also ;  and  they 
are  not  interchanged,  in  respect  to  persons,  in  the 
original.  Hence  we  never  read  of  otxta  as  being  bap- 
tized, but  of  oixof  only :  the  children  following  their 
parents  in  this  rite ;  but  not  the  servants  their  pro- 
prietor, master,  or  mistress. 

HUKOK,  a  city  of  Asher ;  the  same  probably  as 
that  of  Naphtali,  (Josh.  xix.  34.)  vielded  to  the  Levites^ 
and  assigned  for  a  city  of  refuge,  1  Chron.  vL  75. 
Some  think  it  is  the  same  with  Helkath,  Josh«  xix. 
25 ;  xxi.  31. 

HULDAH,  a  prophetess,  wife  of  Shallum,  who  waa 
consulted  by  Josiali  concerning  the  book  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  treasuiy  of  the  temple. 
See  JosiAH. 

HUMILITY  is  the  virtue  of  Christ  and  Christians. 
It  consists  in  low  thoughts  of  ourselves,  founded  on 
the  knowledge  of  our  unworthiness,  and  our  depend- 
ence on  God  for  every  thing.    "Leam  of  me,"  says 
our  Saviour,  *^for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart," 
Matt  xi.  29.    Humility,  though  it  be  not  overmuch 
in  favor  among  men,  has  many  excellent  things  said 
of  it  in  Scripture :  "  Before  honor  is  humility ;"  (Prov. 
XV.  33.)  **  by  humility,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lonl,  are 
riches,  honor,  and  life,"  ch.  xxii.  4.    Humility  is  a 
settled  and  permanent  disposition  of  the  mind,  which 
shows  itself  in  extemal  actions,  and  is  verv  express- 
ively alluded  to  by  the  apostle  Peter :  (1  Epist.  v.  S.) 
^  Be  clothed  with  humility'* — as  with  an  outer,  de- 
fensive garment,  tied  closelv  upon  the  wearer; — 
implying  that  the  humility  of  Christians  should  con- 
stantly be  manifested  in  their  deportment  and  beha* 
vior — should  constantly  envelope  every  other  grace, 
or  excellence,  or  amiable  quality,  which  they  may 
possess  or  practise ;  as  a  surtout  envelopes  inner  gar- 
ments ;  like  a  strong  covering,  bound  around  them, 
and  attached  to  them  by  the  firmest  connections ;  by 
connections  proof  against  temptations,  calamitiee,  or 
far  more  dangerous  adversaries — ^prosperities.    With 
reference  to  Luke  i.  48,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether 
the  "  low  estate  "  of  the  Virgin  referred  to  her  dispo- 
sition of  mind  or  to  her  situation  in  life.    The  word 
raTTtivtoair  occurs  also  in  Actsviii.  33:  **In  his  hu- 
miliation his  judgment  was  taken  away."    Abo  in 
Philip,  iii.  21 :  '*  Who  shall  change  the  body  of  our 
abasement  (*vile  body')  to  the  likeness  of  his  glorious 
body."    And  James  i.  9,  10:   *^Let  the  humbled, 
abased  brother  glory  in  his  exaltation;   [£ng.  tr. 
"brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted"] 
but  the  rich  in  that  he  is  abased,  humbled,  made 
low."    Now,  in  this  passage  it  seems  clearly  to  refer 
to  a  disposition  of  mmd ;  for  no  man  is  caUed  to  re- 
joice in  loss  of  wealth,  or  of  property :  but  he  may 
well  and  wisely  rejoice  in  receiving  an  humble  dis- 
position of  mind,  as  a  divine  ffrace,  or  which  is  im- 
parted by  divine  grace,  and  which  will  lead  him  to 
think  less  vainly,  less  superciliously  of  his  riches  than 
previously,  and  to  value  them  less.     Moreover,  if  the 
poor  brother  is  to  rejoice  in  attaining  that  state  which 
this  person  is  to  rejoice  at  quitting,  then  there  seecns 
to  be  a  contradiction  in  the  spint  of  the  precepts: 
but  as  one  brother  may  possess  a  mind  exahcd  by 
divine  grace,  yet  continue  poor  in  the  worid ;  so  an- 
other brother  may  possess  a  mind  humbled  by  divine 
grace,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  which  hii^ 
worldly  riches  subject  him.    This  is,  indeed,  impnc> 
ticable  to  man,  but  practicable  to  God.     If  this  sense 
of  the  word  be  admitted,  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
use  of  it  in  the  Virgin's  song,  that  her  station  in  life 
is  described  by  it,  determinately  and  exclusivphr, 
whatever  Erasmus  might  insist  on. 
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That  there  may  be  a  viciotu  or  bastard  kind  of  hu- 
mility, or  that  humility  may  exceed  in  degree  or  in 
object,  would  appear  from  me  apostle's  caution  ^Col. 
ii.  18.)  against  an  overweening,  voluntsry  humility, 
a  humility  wliich  might  refer  to  the  a^nts  of  God 
what  should  be  referred  only  to  God  himself.  This 
kind  of  supposititious  humility  has  its  origin  in  real 
pride,  '^  being  vainly  pufied  up  of  a  fleshly  mindf 
swelled  by  carnal  ana  inadequate  conceptions  and 
fancies,  totally  misbecoining  the  subject 

To  humble  njniifies  often  to  afflict^  to  subject,  to 
beat,  to  subdue,  2  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  4.  To  hum- 
ble a  virgin,  or  a  woman  taken  in  war,  signifies  to 
pollute  her  honor,  Deut  xxi.  14 ;  xxii.  fU^  35 ;  Lam. 
V.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  10. 

HUNTING,  To  HUNT.  Huntmg  is  a  land  of 
^prenticeship  to  war,  and  an  imitation  of  the  haz- 
aras  and  occurrences  of  the  chase.  Nimrod  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  God,  Gen.  x.  9.  He  was  a  war- 
rior, a  conqueror,  a  tyrant,  who  subdued  free  people, 
and  who  put  to  deatn  those  who  would  not  submit 
to  his  dominion.  The  prophets  sometimes  depict 
vrar  under  the  idea  of  hunting:  "I  will  send  for 
many  hunters,"  says  Jeremiah,  **  and  they  shall  hunt 
them  from  every  mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and 
out  of  the  holes  of  the  rocks,"  ch.  xvi.  16t  He  speaks 
of  the  Clialdeans,  or  Persians,  who  hunted  or  subdued 
the  Jews,  and  held  them  under  their  dominion.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  these  hunters  are  the  Persians, 
who  set  the  Hebrews  at  liberty ;  and,  in  a  more  ele- 
vated sense,  the  apostles,  who  are,  as  it  were,  hunters, 
that  endeavored  to  take  men  with  their  preaching. 
Ezekiel  also  (zxxii.  90.)  speaks  of  the  kings,  who  were 

?»rsecutors  of  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  himters. 
he  psalmist  thanks  God  for  having  delivered  him 
from  the  snares  of  the  hunters,  (Eng.  tr.  **  fowler,"] 
Ps.  xci.  3.  Micah  complains  (vii.  3.)  that  every  one 
lays  ambuseades  for  his  neighbor,  and  that  one  brother 
hunts  after  another  to  destroy  him.  Jeremiah  (Lam. 
iii.  53.)  represents  Jerusalem  as  complaining  of  her 
enemies,  who  have  taken  her,  like  a  bird,  in  their  nets. 

I.  HUR.  son  of  Ctlebj  of  Esron,  and,  according  to 
Josephus,  husband  of  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses.  We 
know  but  few  particulars  concerning  his  life ;  but  by 
the  little  whicn  Scripture  relates,  we  see  that  Moses 
had  a  great  afiection  fbr  him.  When  he  had  sent 
Joshua  against  the  Amalekites,  he  went  up  the  moun- 
tain with  Hur  and  Aaron,  (Exod.  xvii.  10.)  and  while 
he  lilbd  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  Aaron  and  Hur  sup- 
ported his  arms,  to  prevent  their  growing  weary, 
when  he  ascended  mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  law, 
be  referred  the  elders,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise, 
to  Aaron  and  Hur,  chap.  xxiv.  14.  Hur  was  the 
lather  of  Uri,  and  Uri  was  the  father  of  BezaHel. 

II.  HUR,  a  prince  of  Midian,  killed  in  an  encoun- 
ter between  Phlnehas  and  the  Midianites,  Numb. 

HUSBAND,  a  married  man,  the  house-band,  or 
bud  which  connects  the  whole  family,  and  keeps  it 
together.  Johnson  refers  the  term  to  the  Runic, 
hovrnt-honda^  master  of  the  house ;  but  several  of  his 
inatanees  seem  allied  to  the  sense  of  binding  together, 
or  assembling  into  union.  So  we  say,  to  husband 
•mall  portions  of  things ;  meaning,  to  collect  and  unite 
tbenk  to  manage  them  to  the  greatest  advanta^,  &c. 
iprhicn  is,  by  associating  them  together ;  makmg  the 
moflt  of  them,  not  by  dispersion,  but  by  union.  A 
man  who  was  betrothed,  but  not  actually  married, 
ivafl  esteemed  a  husband,  Matt  i.  16, 30 ;  Luke  ii.  5. 
A  man  reeentiy  married  was  exempt  firom  going 
«>ut  to  war;  (Deut  xz.  7;  ndv.  5.)  yet  we  have,  in 
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Homer,  instances  of  young  men  slun,  whose  brides 
waited  for  them  at  home ;  or,  who  had  plighted  their 
troth  to  their  spouses,  but  were  never  more  to  see  them. 

The  husband  is  described  as  the  head  of  his  wife, 
and  as  having  control  over  her  conduct,  so  as  to  su- 
persede her  vows,  &c.  Numb.  xzx.  6 — 8.  He  is  also 
the  ffuide  of  her  youth,  Prov.  ii.  17.  Sarah  called 
her  husband  Abraham  lord ;  a  tide  which  was  con- 
tinued long  after,  Hos.  ii.  16 :  [baaU,  my  lord.]  The 
apostle  Peter  seems  to  recommend  it  as  a  mle  im- 
plying great  respect,  as  well  as  afiection,  1  Pet  iii.  6. 
rerhaps  it  was  rather  used  as  an  appellation  in  public 
than  in  private.  Our  own  woni,  master,  (and  so 
correlatively  mistress,)  is  sometimes  used  by  married 
women,  when  speaking  of  their  husbands ;  but  the 
ordinary  use  made  of  this  word  to  all  persons,  and 
on  all  occasions,  deprives  it  of  any  claim  to  the  ex- 
pression of  particular  afiection  or  respect;  though  it 
was  probably  in  fbrmer  a^  impliea  by  it,  or  con- 
nected with  it ;  as  it  still  is  in  the  instances  of  pro- 
prietors, chiefs,  teachers,  and  superiors,  whether  in 
civil  life,  in  PoHte  arts,  or  in  liberal  studies. 

HUSBANDMAN,  one  whose  profession  and  labor 
is  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  to  dress  it,  to  render  it  fer- 
tile, and  generally  to  manage  it  This  is  the  most 
noble,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  aU  professions : 
it  was  begun  by  Adam,  resumed  by  Noah,  and  has 
been  always  the  most  comfortable  state  of  human  life. 

God  is  compared  to  a  husbandman,  (John  xv.  1 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  9.j  and  the  simile  of  land  carefuUy  culti- 
vated, or  or  a  vineyard  carefully  dressed,  is  often 
used  in  the  sacred  writinss.  The  art  of  husbandry 
is  fit>m  God,  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxviii.  34 — 88.) 
and  the  various  operations  of  it  are  each  in  their  sea- 
son. The  sowing  of  seed,  the  waiting  for  harvest, 
the  in-gathering  when  ready,  the  storing  up  in  grana- 
ries, and  tiie  use  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  afibrd 
many  points  of  comparison,  of  apt  fiffures,  and  nmili- 
tndes  m  Scripture.  The  course  of  husbandry  in  the 
East  difiers  greatly  fi-omthat  among  us.  SeeTHBASH- 
ING,  &c. 

HUSHAI,  the  Archite,  David^s  fiiend.  Being  in- 
formed  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  and  that  David  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Jerusalem,  he  met  him  on  an  emi- 
nence without  the  city,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  his 
head  covered  with  earth.  David  suggested,  that  if 
he  went  with  him,  he  would  be  a  burden  to  him 
but  that  he  mi^t  do  him  important  service,  if  he 
remained,  and  pretended  to  be  in  Absalom^  interest, 
in  order  to  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  3  Sam. 
XV.  38,  &c.  Hushai,  tiierefore,  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  by  deviating  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  and  gain- 
ing time  for  David,  to  whom  he  sent  advices,  was  the 
caus^  of  Ahithophel's  suicide,  and  of  Absalom's  mis- 
carriage,  chv*  xvi.  16 — 19;  xvii.  5,  &c. 

HUSHAM,  king  of  Edom,  successor  to  Jobab,  Gen. 
xxxvi.  34. 

HUSKS,  {K^Cma,  iUiqwEf)  shells,  as  of  peas  or 
beana  The  prodigal  son,  oppressed  by  want,  and 
pinched  by  hunger,  desired  to  feed  on  the  husks 
given  to  the  hogs,  Luke  xv.  16.  Most  interpreters  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Greek  word  signifies  eanh-4>€an9^ 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  same  name ;  OraUmia  SUiqua 
of  Linneus.  There  was  a  sort  of  wine  or  liquor, 
much  used  in  Syria,  drawn  firom  it,  and  the  lees  of 
it  were  given  to  the  hogs.  The  Greeks  and  Latins 
both  name  carob-beans  CemHa ;  and  Pliny,  as  well 
as  the  Vulgate,  calls  them  SUiqtut,  This  fitnt  is  com- 
mon in  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  Provence,  and  Bar- 
bery :  it  is  sufiered  to  ripen  and  grow  dry  on  the  tree ; 
the  poor  eat  it,  and  cattle  an  fkttened  with  it    Th« 
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tree  ie  of  a  middle  size,  full  of  branches,  and  abound- 
ing with  round  leaves,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter. 
The  blossoms  are  little  red  clusters,  with  abundance 
of  yellowish  stalks.  The  fruits  are  flat  pods,  from 
half  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad :  they  are  brown  at  the  top,  sometimes 
crooked,  composed  of  two  husks,  separated  by  mem- 
branes into  several  cells,  and  containing  flat,  shining 
seeds,  something  like  those  of  cassia.  The  substance 
of  these  husks  is  filled  with  a  sweetish,  honey-like 
kind  of  juice,  not  unlike  that  of  the  pidi  of  cassia. 
In  all  probability,  its  crooked  figure  occasioned  its  be- 
ing called,  in  Greek,  KeraUOf  which  signifies  lUtte 
homa. 

HYACINTH.  By  this  word  we  understand,  (1.)  a 
precious  stone ;  (2.)  a  sort  of  flower ;  and,  (3.)  a  par- 
ticular color.  Tne  flower  hyacinth  is  not  rooken  of 
in  Scripture,  but  the  color  and  the  stone  of  this  name 
are.  The  spouse  compares  her  beloved's  hands  to 
gold  rings  set  with  hyacinth,  (Cant.  v.  14.)  [Eug.  tr. 
beryl];  and  John  (Rev.  xxi.  20.)  says,  that  the 
eleventh  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  of 
a  hyacinth  [Eng.  tr.  jacinth].  There  are  four  sorts 
of  hyacinths.  The  first  is  something  of  the  color  of 
a  ruby ;  the  second  is  of  a  silded  yellow ;  the  third 
of  a  citron  yellow ;  the  fouru  the  color  of  a  granite. 
The  Hebrew  of  Canticles,  instead  of  hyacinth,  reads 
the  stone  of  TarakUh,  v^vm ;  mentioned  also  in  Ezod. 
xzviiL  20.  [Eng.  tr.  beryl.]  We  do  not  certainly 
know  what  stone  it  is ;  but  mterpreters  generally  ex- 
plain it  of  the  chrysolite,  or  the  yellow  topaz  of  mod- 
em travellers.  It  took  the  name  of  Tankiah  because 
brought  from  that  country,  L  e.  firom  the  vicinity  of  Ca- 
diz.  Spain  is  rich  in  topazes,  rulMes,  and  other  gems. 

Of  the  hyacinth  color — according  to  the  most 
learned  interpreters,  an  azure  blue,  or  veiy  deep  pur- 
ple, like  a  violet  color — ^Moses  often  speaks ;  as  Ex. 
xxvi.  4,  31 ;  Num.  iv.  6,  seq. ;  also  £zek.  xxiii.  6 ; 
xxviL  7, 24 ;  where  the  English  version  renders,  Hue, 
It  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  shell-fish ;  in  Latin, 
murex,  in  Hebrew,  ckUson, 

HYiENA,  a  wild  beast  The  animal  known  to  us 
as  the  hysna  is  a  quadruped  almost  ss  large  as  a 
wolf,  whose  hair  is  rough,  and  its  skin  spotted  or 
streaJced.  Hyasnas  were  formerly  produced  at  Rome 
in  the  public  games,  and  they  are  represented  on 
ancient  medals.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  hyeena,  but  de- 
scribes it  in  a  fiibulous  manner ;  (NaL  Hist.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  90 ;  lib.  xviii.  cap.  8.)  as,  that  it  changes  its  sex 
every  year,  being  one  year  male,  and  the  next  fe- 
male; and  that  from  its  eyes  are  taken  precious 
stones,  called  hyetuB*  Aristotle  end  iElian  say,  that 
it  makes  dogs  dumb  with  its  shadow ;  that  it  imitates 
the  speech  of  mankind,  and  deceives  them,  endeav- 
oring to  draw  them  out  of  their  houses  and  devour 
them.  Hiey  add,  that  it  has  feet  like  a  man's,  and 
no  vertebree  in  the  neck.  Busbequius,  in  his  travels 
to  Amana,  (p.  76.)  says  the  hyaena  is  almost  like  a 
wolf  but  not  so  tall ;  that  its  nalr  is  hke  that  of  a 
wol^  except  in  being  more  bristling,  and  marked  at 
certain  distances  with  great  black  spots.  It  has  no 
length  of  neck,  but  is  forced  to  turn  itself  quite  round 
when  it  would  look  behind.  It  is  very  cruel  and  vo- 
racious ;  drags  dead  bodies  out  of  their  graves,  and 
devours  them ;  instead  of  teeth,  has  one  continued 
bone  in  the  jaw.  It  is  said  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
man,  and  by  this  it  often  deceives  travellers. 

It  is  singuliur  that  a  creature  so  well  known  in  the 
East  as  the  hyaena  is,  should  be  so  seldom  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  It  is  understood  to  be  named  in  two 
places  only ;  the  first  is  1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  ^  the  valley 


of  Zeboim,"  which  Aquik  renders  *<  of  the  hymas ;" 
the  second  place  is  Jer.  xiL  9,  where  the  LXX  render 
the  "^  speckled  bird  *'  of  our  translation  by  **  the  cave 
of  the  hyaena.'*  Bochart  labors  to  introduce  the 
hyaena  in  this  place,  and  Scheuchzer  also  inclines 
tjiis  way.  They  would  render,  **  My  heritage  is  unto 
me  as  a  fierce  hyaena ;  all  the  beasts  round  about  are 
against  her;"  which  is  then  entirely  parallel  with 
verse  8.  (See  under  Bians.)  The  hyaena  ia  the  ani- 
mal most  probable  to  be  this  fae&uo,  at  present ;  and 
ss  such  we  receive  it.  ^  It  is  well  known  at  Aleppo," 
says  Russel;  ** lives  in  the  hills,  at  no  great  distance 
from  town,  and  is  held  in  sreat  horror ;  is  the  size 
of  a  larse  do^ ;  is  remsriKably  striped  or  streaked ; 
has  much  sinulitude  to  the  wolf,  in  nature  and  form ; 
but  has  only  four  toes  on  each  foot,  in  which  it  is 
very  nearly  singular ;  is  extremely  wUd,  sullen,  and 
ferocious ;  will  sometimes  attack  men ;  rushes  with 
great  furv  on  flocks  and  cattle;  ransacks  graves; 
devours  dead  bodies,  &c. ;  is  untamable." 

We  suegest  the  poesibihtv  that  that  very  obscure 
animal,  the  ahcebf  may  be  the  tiebua  of  this  place. 
Russel  (vol.  iL  p.  185.)  j^ves  the  following  account  of 
it :  ^  The  natives  talk  of  another  animal,  named  abeeb^ 
which  they  consider  ss  distinct  fix>m  the  wolf,  and 
reckon  more^erocious.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal, 
and  that  it  occasions  raving  madness  before  death  . . . 
is  Uke  a  wolf ...  is  perhaps  only  a  mad  wolf.  L.ong 
intervals  elapse  in  which  nothing  is  heard  of  the 
sheeb.  In  1772,  the  fore-psrt  and  tail  of  one  was 
brought  fi*om  Spheery  to  Dr.  Freer.  It  waa  abot 
near  Spheery ;  wss  one  of  several  that  had  followed 
the  Bassora  caravan  over  the  desert,  ircHn  near  Baa- 
sora  to  Aleppo.  Many  persons  in  the  caravan  bad 
been  bitten,  all  of  whom  died  in  a  short  time,  raTing 
mad.  It  was  reported  that  some  near  Aleppo  'were 
bitten,  and  died  in  like  manner ;  but  the  doctor  saw 
none  himself.  The  circumference  of  the  body  and 
neck  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  wol£  Color  yel- 
lowish gray."  As  this  creature  was  scarce,  (never 
seen  by  Dr.  Russel  or  his  brother,)  this  may  account 
for  the  rare  insertion  of  it  in  Scripture,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  travellers.  It  would  seem  rather  to  accord 
with  the  accounts  we  sometimes  see  of  mad  wolves 
or  hyaenas.  Were  a  mad  dog  to  establish  himself 
in  any  person's  house  among  us.  would  he  and  his 
family  not  be  terrified,  and  abandon  it  ? 

HYMENiEUS  was  probably  a  citizen  of  Ephesus, 
converted  by  some  of  the  early  discourses  of  Paul 
He  fell  afterwards  into  the  heresy  which  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  said  it  was  already  ac- 
complished, 2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Auffustin  thinks  that  the 
error  of  such  opinions  consisted  in  sayings  there  was 
no  resurrection  beside  that  of  the  aou^  which  by 
faith,  profession,  and  baptism  is  revived  from  sin  to 
grace.  Paul  informs  Timothy  that  he  had  excom- 
municated Hymenaeus,  and  given  him  over  to  Satan, 
1  Tim.  i.  20.  Two  years  afterwards,  Hymenaeus  en- 
gaged with  Philetus  in  some  new  error,  2  Tim.  ii.  17. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  end  of  Hymenaeus. 

HYMN,  a  religious  song  or  poem.  The  word  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  canticle,  song,  or  psalm, 
which  the  Hebrews  scarcely  distinguish,  having  no 
particular  term  for  a  hymn,  as  distinct  from  a  psalm 
or  canticle.  Paul  requires  Christians  to  entertain  one 
another  with  **  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs."  Matthew  says,  that  Christ  having  supped, 
sung  a  hymn,  and  went  out  He  probably  recited 
the  hymns  or  psalms  which  the  Jews  used  to  sing 
afler  the  Passover,  which  they  called  the  Malal ;  tbat 
is,  the  Hallelujah  Psalms. 
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HYPERBOLIC  lan^age  is  among  the  loftiest 
flights  of  poetic  composition-— of  unrestrained  imagi- 
nation ;  and  it  prevails  principally  amon^  those  who 
are  ui  the  habit  of  tissociatinff  combinations  of  fan- 
cied imagery ;  or  those  who,  oeing  well  acquainted 
with  the  ideas  drawn  from  naturm  thinfi[8,  which  it 
means  to  convey,  readily  admit  such  exalted  phrase- 
ology, because  thev  understand  its  import  and  the 
intention  of  the  author  who  employs  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  ideas  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  hyper- 
bolical extravasances,  are  always  surprised,  and 
sometimes  shocked,  when  they  meet  with  them  in 
works  where  simple  truth  is  the  object  of  the  reader's 
researches.  Hyperbolic  expressions  are  but  rare  in 
Scripture,  though  figurative  or  poetic  expressions  arc 
abundant;  rare  as  they  are,  however,  they  have  been 
severely  commented  on  by  infidels,  and  have  occa- 
sionalW  embarrassed  believers.  There  is  certainlv 
some  u>rce  in  the  reflection,  **  What  would  infideu 
have  said,  had  it  pleased  Grod  to  have  chosen  eastern 
Asia,  instead  of  western  Asia,  for  the  seat  of  revela- 
tion ?  What  would  they  have  thouj^t  of  the  most 
correct  truth,  had  it  happened,  under  the  influence 
of  such  localitv,  to  have  been  arrayed  in  the  hyper- 
bolic attire  of  that  countrjr  ?" 

By  makinff  western  Asia  the  seat  of  revelation,  a 
medium  is  obtained  between  European  frigidity,  as 
Asiatics  would  think  it,  and  Asiatic  hyperbole,  as 
Europeans  would  think  it :  so  that  the  Asiatic  may 
find  some  similarity  to  his  own  metaphorical  manner, 
and  suited  to  excite  his  attention ;  while  the  Euro- 
pean, who  professes  to  be  charmed  with  the  sim- 
pUci^  of  truth,  may  find  in  Scripture  abundance  of 
that  simplicity,  most  happily  adapted  to  his  more 
sober  judgment,  his  more  correct  and  better  regu- 
lated taste.  Add  to  this  remark  two  other  hints: 
|L1  There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  Scripture  writers 
imitated,  in  any  degree,  the  authors  of  the  passages 
produced  below,  though  their  mode  of  expression  is 
sometimes  strikingly  similar ;  (2.)  that  however,  in 
complimenting  |or  in  describing)  mortal  men,  kings, 
and  neroes,  Indian  poetry  may  succeed  by  the  use  of 
hyperbole,  yet  the  Hebrew  writers,  when  describing 
IDielty,  employ,  beyond  all  controversy,  a  style  much 
more  pleasing  to  genuine  and  correct  taste. 

Witnout  supposing  that  all  readers  will  feel  the 
effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, it  is  hoped  that  the  style  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  moderate  the  surprise  of  some  at  certain 
poetic  phrases  which  occur  in  Holy  Writ  They  are 
transcribed  firoin  the  Asiatic  Researches:  "Riches 
and  life  are  two  things  more  movable  than  a  drop 
of  water  trembling  on  the  leaf  of  a  lotos,  [the  water- 
lily,]  riiaken  by  the  wind.**  For  similar  ideas,  see 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Job,  &c.  '^  Gospaat,  king  of 
the  worid,  possessed  matchless  good  fortune :  he  was 
lord  of  two  brides,  the  earth  and  her  wealth.  When 
his  innumerable  arm  v  marched,  the  heavens  were  so 
filled  with  ^  duit  of  their  feet^  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  could  rest  upon  it"  (Compare  Nahum  i.  3, 
<«  The  clouds  are  the  duitt^  hU  fsei.'*)  **  At  Mood- 
goghreree,  where  is  encamped  his  victorious  army ; 
across  whose  river  a  bridge  of  boats  is  constructed 
for  a  road,  which  is  mistusen  for  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains; where  immense  herds  of  elephants,  like  thick 
black  clouds,  so  darken  the  face  or  day,  the  people 
think  it  the  season  of  the  rains ;  whither  the  princes 
of  the  north  send  so  many  troops  of  horse,  that  the 
dust  <^  their  hooft  spreads  darkness  on  all  sides; 
whither  resort  so  many  mighty  chieft  of  lumbod- 


weep,  to  pay  their  respects,  that  the  earth  sinks  be- 
neath the  weight  of  their  attendants.**  After  this, 
how  flat  and  low  is  the  fulsome  boast  of  the  haughty 
Sennacherib!  2  Kings  xix.  24.  ''When  the  foot  of 
the  ^ddess,  vrith  its  tinkling  ornaments^  [compare 
Isa.  lii.  18,  the  Lord  will  take  awiw  the  bravei^'  of 
their  tinkling  omamenta  aboui  their  feet,]  was  planted 
on  the  head  of  (the  evil  spirit)  Maheeshasoor,  all  the 
bloom  of  the  new-bom  flower  of  the  fountain  (the 
lotos)  was  dispersed  with  disgrace  by  its  superior 
beauty.  May  that  foot,  radiant  with  anringe  of  reful- 
gent Beam$f  issuing  from  its  pure  bright  nmZ*,  [com- 
pare Hab.  lii.  Gof  s  *  brightness  was  as  the  light ;  he 
had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand;*  i.  e.  refulgent 
beams  issuing  from  the  hollow  of  it;  'where  was 
the  concealment  of  his  power,*]  endue  you  with  a 
steady  and  unexampled  devotion,  offered  up  with 
fruits ;  and  show  you  the  way  to  dignity  and  wealth." 
For  other  instances  of  resplendence  attending  Deity, 
see  the  reflective  lustre  of  Moses,  Exod.  xxxiv.  $&, 
and  of  our  Lord,  Mark  ix.  15 ;  also  Acts  ix.  Sw  It  is 
probable  that  all  these  ideas  may  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred to  appearances  of  the  Shekinah.  See  also 
Rev.  i.  15:  "His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  Hre'j  his 
feet  resplendent  as  fine  brass,  bmning  in  a  ftimace j 
his  countenance  as  the  sun  shining  in  its  strength  ;** 
so  greatly  was  it  radiant,  &c. 

The  expression  of  Habakkuk,  above  quoted,  is 

nearly  a  transcript  of  the  verse  of  Moses^  Detit  xxxiiL 

2:  **  fVom  his  r^^  hand  issued  [jMit  h  JSenf  law f  but] 

Jenf  streams — ^rSther  radiant  sirtams  of  refiilgent 

splendor,  unto  tkemJ* 

"  There  the  sun  riiines  not,  nor  the  moon  and  stars ; 
there  ^e  lightnings  flash  not:  how  should  even  fire 
blaze  there  f  God  irradiatesall  this  bright  substance ; 
and  by  its  efifidgence  the  universe  is  enli^Uened."— 
(Compare  Isa.  Tx.  19.)  ''The  sun  shall  oe  no  mora 
thy  liffht  by  day,  neither  for  brighmess  shall  the  moon 
give  light  unto  thee;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlastinff  li(^t,  and  thy  God  thy  glory," 
&c. — "  The  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did  enlighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof,"  Rev.  xxii. 

Herodotus  records  a  remarkable  hyperbole,  of 
which  he  did  not  penetrate  the  meaiiin|^;  he  inserU 
it  indeed,  but  professes  his  disbelief  of  it:  "In  Ara- 
bia is  a  large  river  named  Corys,  which  loses  itself 
in  the  Red  sea;  fimn  this  river  the  Arabian  king  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  canal  of  the  skins  t^f  oxen  and 
other  animals,  sewed  together,  which  was  continued 
fipora  the  river  to  the  desert,  ajoumey  of  twelve  davs^ 
in  three  distinct  canals."  (Thidia  ix.|  Those  who 
have  perused  the  article  on  bottles  will  be  at  no  loaa 
to  understand  the  nature  of  "  the  skins  of  oxen,  Sec* 
sewed  together,"  i.  e.  the  Girba ;  and  the  "  canal "  ifl| 
probably,  merely  an  hyperbolical  expression  for  a 
very  long  train  of  camels,  &c,  bearing  a  very  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water,  and  joumeymg  in  three  di- 
vimons.  We  meet  with  an  hyperbole  exactly  similar 
in  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens:  (vol.  i.  p.  314) 
"  Omar  wrote  to  AmroUf  acquainting  him  with  their 
extremity,  and  ordered  him  to  supplv  the  Arabs  with 
com  out  of  Egypt ;  which  Amrou  did  in  such  plent^^ 
that  the  train  of  camels,  which  were  loaden  with  it, 
reached  in  a  continued  line  from  Egsrpt  to  Medina; 
so  that  when  the  foremost  of  them  were  got  to  Me- 
dina, the  latter  part  of  the  ^ang  were  still  in  die 
bounds  of  Egypt" — ^Now  this,  being  a  journey  of 
for^  days,  and  six  or  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  is 
evidently  impossibie,  even  if  all  the  camels  in  the 
world  had  been  collected  on  the  spot.   It  imports  no 
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morei  in  plain  language,  than  that  by  the  time  the 
first  troop  of  camels  might  be  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  the  last  troop 

auitted  Egjpt.    How  necessary  it  is  to  understand 
le  JigurtSive  lanfuagt  of  a  people,  which  often,  if 
not  commonly,  arises  from  local  peculiarities ! 

HYPOCRITE,  one  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not; 
one  who  puts  on  a  &lse  person,  like  actors  in  trage- 
dies and  comedies.  The  epithet  is  generally  applied 
to  those  who  assume  the  appearances  of  a  virtue, 
without  i>osses8in2  the  reality.  Our  Saviour  accused 
the  Pharisees  of  hypocrisy.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hebrew  i^an,  ckanefh,  which  is  rendered  hypo- 
crite, counterfeit,  signifies  also  a  profane,  wicked 
man ;  a  man  polluted  or  corrupted ;  a  man  of  im- 
pie^,  a  deceiver.  Job  viii.  13 ;  xiiL  16,  &c.  Jere- 
mian  (iii.  1 ;  xxiii.  15.)  uses  the  verb  chctnaph  to  ex- 
press tne  infection,  the  pollution  of  the  land  of  Judah, 
caused  by  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants. 
HYSSOP  is  an  herb  generally  known,  and  often 


mentioned  in  Scripture.    It  was  eonunonly  und  in 

Surifications  as  a  sprinkler.  God  comnoanded  the 
[ebrews,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  to  take  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  to  dip  it  in  the  blood  of  die  DaKhal 
lamb,  and  sprinkle  the  lintel  and  the  two  aiae-poito 
of  the  door- way  with  it.  Sometimes  they  added  a 
little  scarlet  wool  to  it,  as  in  the  purification  of  leiwn. 
Hyssop  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  smaUeat  of  herta, 
1  Kings  iv.  33.  It  is  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  growa  on 
the  mountains  near  Jerusalem.  The  hyasop  of  John 
xiz.  29,  is  probably  what  is  called  a  reed  or  cane  in 
Mark  xv.  36 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  48 ;  or  else  this  hyeaop  wea 
like  a  sponge  imbued  with  the  drink.  It  waa  per- 
haps a  handful  gathered  of  the  nearest  herbs  to  the 
spot,  which  might  be  mostly  hyssop.  Haaaelquut 
says,  there  grows  out  of  the  aty,  Jerusalem,  near  the 
fountain  of  Solomon,  (Siloam  ?)  a  very  minute  ommb; 
and  he  asks,  *'Is  not  this  the  hyssop?  It  iaatkatt 
as  diminutive  as  the  cedar  is  tall  and  majestic.'*  (Let- 
ter, Sept.  23, 1751.) 
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IBEX,  a  wild  goaL    See  Goat  (Wii^d). 

IBlBf  (>pvi»,  ymukuph,  Eng.  trans,  oim,)  an  un- 
clean biro,  common  in  Egypt,  Lev.  xi.  17.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  being  like  a  stork ;  some  are  black,  and 
others -white.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  them  be- 
cause they  devour  the  serpents,  wmch  otherwise 
would  ovoTun  the  country.  It  was  a  capital  crime 
to  kill  an  ibis,  ttiough  inadvertently.  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  being  acquainted  with  this,  placed 
some  of  them  before  his  army,  while  he  besieged 
Damietta.  The  Egyptians,  not  daring  to  shoot 
asaSnst  them,  sufierea  the  town  to  be  taken.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  the  yanahuj^h  is  not  the  an- 
eient  ibis,  but  the  Anka  ibis,  described  by  Haasel- 
quist.    See  Bians. 

IBLEABI,  a  town  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
east  <^  Jordan ;  (Josh.  xvii.  11.)  probably  the  Bileam 
(1  Chron.  vi.  70.)  given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's 
lamily. 

IBzAN,  of  Judah,  theeu^tUi  judge  of  Israel,  suc- 
ceeded Jephthah,  (A.  M.  1^23,)  and  died  at  Beth- 
lehem, after  seven  years'  government,  Judg.  xii. 
8—10. 

ICHABOD,  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grandson  of 
Eli,  the  higfa-prieet.  He  was  bom  at  the  moment 
when  his  mother  heard  the  fatal  news  of  the  ark 
beinff  taken ;  whence  he  obtained  his  name,  "  Mu, 
tte  ffonf  !**  i.  e.  inglorious,  1  Sam.  iv.  19—21. 

ICONIUM,  now  called  Cogni,  or  Konieh,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  as  it  is  now  of  Caramania, 
in  Asia  Minor.  Paul,  visiting  Iconium,  (A.  D.  45.) 
converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  (Acts  xiii.  51 ; 
xiv.  1,  &c.)  but  some  unbelieving  Hebrews  excited 
a  persecution  against  him  and  Barnabas,  and  they 
escaped  with  mfficulty. — He  undertook  a  second 
journey  to  Iconium,  A.  D.  51. 

IDALAH,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  15. 

I.  IDDO,  (i-vR,)  chief  of  the  Nethinim,  in  captivity 
in  Casiphia,  (E^om  viiL  17.)  who  were  invited  by  Ezra 
to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

U.  IDDO,  (ins)  cbfef  of  the  half^be  of  Manas- 
sah  beyond  Jordan,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  21. 
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UI.  IDDO,  (up,)  father  of  Barachiah,  and  grand- 
father  of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  Zech.  i.  1.  In  £zra 
V.  1 ;  vi.  14,  Zechariah  is  called  son  of  Iddo,  accord- 
inffto  Hebrew  usage. 

IV.  IDDO,  (tip,)  a  prophet  of  Judah,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Rehoboam  and  Abijah.  It  aeenoBlv 
2  Chron.  xiu.  22,  that  he  had  entitled  his  work  Mjdr 
rash,  or  Inquiries.  Josephus  and  otliers  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  he  was  sent  to  Jeroboam,  at  Bethel,  apd 
that  it  was  he  who  was  killed  by  a  lion,  1  Kings  xuL 

IDLE,  IDLENESS.  These  words  are  capable 
of  at  least  two  senses ;  (1.)  of  an  inevitable  vacatioQ 
fit>m  employment,  fVom  want  of  opportunity ;  (Malt 
XX.  3,  6.)  (2.)  of  a  criminal  inattention  to  labor  or 
duty,  when  it  ought  to  be  discharged,  Exod.  v.  &  17; 
Prov.  xix.  15.  This  idleness  is  a  great  evil;  so  we 
read,  1  Tim.  v.  13,  "They  learn  to  be  idle  . . .  wd 
not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and  busybodiea**  w 
remedy  for  such  idleness  is,  "let  them  not  eat,  J 
Thess.  iii.  10.  This  leads  us  to  the  true  import  ft 
our  Lord's  words,  (Matt  xii.  96.)  "Men  shall  giw 
account  for  every  idle  word ;"  meaning  that  tub 
conversation  which  tends  to  injury,  that  mconnder- 
ate  discourse  which  is  not  only  without  advaotagB, 
but  actually  pernicious.  The  rabbins  have  a  prof- 
erb,  that  « the  Spirit  of  God  never  resides  in  a  lip 
head,  nor  with  idle  words  f  that  is,  unseemly  d^ 
course  banishes  the  Holy  Spirit  They  say  »l*jj 
**  Against  idle  discourse  a  man  must  stop  his  ear^ 
as  they  do  at  hearing  blasphemy.  In  "I'^'^v^ 
words,  lies,  follies,  are  what  ta  meant  by  idle  wordi. 
The  LXX  use  this  word  to  translate  the  Hebreir 
which  signifies  lying;  (Exod.  v.  9;  Ho&  xii.  1; 
Mic.  i.  14 ;  Hab.  it  3 ;  Zeph.  iii.  la)  and  the  Uwi 
employ  the  word  "useless" to  the  samehnpoit  [0* 
the  iijfia  ItQYov,  emj^  uwrd^  of  Matt.  xii.  3o,  see  TO- 
mann  in  the  Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  481.    It 

In  the  sense  of  idle,  as  a  relaxation  fi^ro  l^l'^'ijjl^ 
best  of  men  have  their  idle  times,  and  their  idle  wonbj 
in  the  sense  of  idle,  as  vain,  pernicious,  impiouBitba 
worst  of  men,  onlv,  indulge  idle  cKscourse,  and  isdo- 
lent,  vrastefhl  idlepess.    (Oomp.  Tit  i.  12*,  2  Pet  1.8.) 
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niOL,  IDOLATRY.  The  Greek  •tdwiot  mmi- 
fies,  io  genenl)  a  reproeentatioo,  or  figure.  It  is 
always  taken  in  Scripture  in  a  bad  sense,  for  repre- 
sentations of  heathen  4c>^^  whether  men,  stars, 
or  animals ;  whether  figures  in  nUevo,  or  in  painting, 
or  of  what  matter  or  nature  soeven  God  forbids  ul 
sorts  of  idols,  or  figures  and  representations  of  crea- 
tures, formed  or  set  up  with  intention  of  paying 
supentitious  worslup  to  them,  Exod.  xz  3, 4. 

The  heathen  had  idols  of  aU  sorts,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  materiab;  as  gold,  silver,  brass,  stone,  wood,  pot- 
ter's earth,  &c.    Stan,  spirits,  men,  animals,  rivers, 
plants,  and  elements  were  the  subjects  of  them. 
Some  nations  worshipped  a  rough  stone.     Such  is 
the  black  stone  of  tne  ancient  Arabs^  retained  by 
Mohammed.   It  is  said  by  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.) 
that  the  Israelites,  in  their  wandenn^  in  the  wilder- 
ness, **bore  the  tabernacle  of  their  Moloch,  and 
Chiun  their  images,  the  star  of  their  gods,  which 
they  made  to  themselves."    Stephen  (Acts  vii.  43.) 
upbraids  them  with  the  same.     It  is  thought,  with 
ffreat  probabilitv,  that  Moloch  and  those  other  pagan 
aeities,  which  they  carried  with  them  in  the  desert, 
were  borne  in  niches  upon  men's  shoulders,  or  drawn 
about  in  covered  carriages,  as  we  know  the  heathen 
carried  their  idols  in  procession,  or  in  public  marehes. 
The  carrying  of  the  images  of  the  ^ods  under  tents, 
and  in  covered  litters,  came  originally  from  the 
Egyptians.    Herodotus  speaks  of  a  feast  of  Isis,  in 
which  her  statue  was  carried  on  a  chariot  with  four 
wheels,  drawn  by  her  priests;  and  elsewhere  of 
another  deitv  which  was  carried  from  one  temple  to 
another,  enclosed  in  a  little  chapel  made  of  gilt  wood. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  pro- 
cession, in  which  they  carried  two  dogs  of  gold,  a 
hawk,  and  an  ibis ;  and  Macrobius  says,  the  priests 
carried  the  statue  of  Jupiter  of  Heliopolis  on  their 
shoulders,  as  the  gods  of  the  Romans  were  carried 
in  pomp  at  the  games  of  the  cireus.     The  Egyptian 
priests  placed  Jupiter  Ammon  in  a  little  boat,  whence 
bung  plates  of  silver,  by  the  motion  of  which  they  in- 
ferred the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  made  their  responses 
to  such  as  consulted  them.    The  Egyptians  and  the 
Carthaginians  had  little  images,  which  were  carried 
on  chariots,  and  gave  oracles  by  the  motion  they 
communicated  to  those  carriages.    The  Gauls,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Sulpicius  Sisverus,  carried  their 
ffods  abroad  into  the  fielas,  covered  with  a  white  veil. 
Tacitus  ^leaks  of  an  unknown  ffoddess,  who  resided 
in  an  island  of  the  ocean,  and  for  which  the  wor- 
shippers kept  a  covered  chariot,  which  none  dared  ap- 
proach but  her  priest.  When  the  goddess  was  placed 
in  it,  two  heifers  were  harnessed  to  it,  who  drew 
it  where  they  thought  fit,  and  then  brought  it  back  into 
her  grove.    They  washed  the  chariot,  and  the  veils 
that  covered  it,  and  drowned  the  slaves  that  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service.    Here  are  examples  of  gods 
<:arried  in  niches  and  in  chariots;  ana  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  and  others  in  the  East  Indies,  will  press 
tbeinselves  on  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader. 
The  heathen  also  employed  little  temples  of  metal. 
I>iodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  two  small  temples  of 
gold ;  and  igre  know  that  there  was,  at  Lacediemon, 
one  entirely  of  brass,  and  therefore  called  Chalcotoi- 
cboa,  or  Uie  house  of  brass.     Victor,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  same 
metal  in  that  city.  *  Calmet  thinks  that  the  silver 
temples  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  which  were  made  and 
■old  by  Demetrius  the  eilversmith,  were  either  small 
iDodeu  of  the  temple  of  this  goddeai,  or  niches  in 
vrbich  she.  was  representedi  for  devotion. 


Writers  are  not  agreed  about  the  orif(itt  of  idolatiy, 
or  the  superstitious  worship  paid  to  idols  and  fidse 
gods.  The  book  of  Wisdom  (xiiL  13, 14;  ziv.  15; 
XV.  7, 8.)  proposes  three  causes  of  it  >^FirBt,  The 
love  of  a  father,  who,  having  lost  bis  son  in  an  ad- 
vanced  ace,  to  comfort  himself,  causes  divine  honors 
to  be  paid  to  him.  Secondly,  The  beauty  of  works 
engraved.  Thirdly,  The  skill  of  an  artificer  la 
potter's  earth,  who  consecrates  a  statue  of  his  own 
making,  as  if  it  were  a  deity. 

A  large  number  of  writera  on  this  sul^ect  are  per- 
suaded, that  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
were  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

The  order,  the  regularity,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  heavens,  have  been  at  all  times 
subjects  of  gratulation  and  wonder.  Whether  men 
were  rude  or  refined,  in  a  social  or  a  savage  state,  they 
felt  the  importance  inseparable  from  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  gradually  associated  in  their  minds 
the  periodical  returns  ii  those  luminaries  which  at 
first  aimounced  the  returns  of  the  seasons,  and  at 
length  were  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  over  them. 
The  sun  and  toe  moon  were,  indisputably,  the  two 
^ater  lights  of  heaven  ;  to  these  the  most  powerful 
mfluences  were  ascribed ;  and  the  most  important 
obligations  universally  acknowledged.  They  led  on 
the  year  and  the  months,  with  their  reqiective  pro- 
ductions; they  afibrded  means  of  calculating  time, 
and  of  defining  periods ;  and  eventually,  they  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  systems,  and  to  exten- 
sive combinations  of  numbers  into  multiples,  pro- 
gressions, and  series.  But  in  addition  to  tnese 
principals,  known  to  all  as' the  sources  of  light,  the 
neavens  presented,  to  the  observant  and  inteUigent, 
various  minor  luminaries,  the  periods  of  fnuch 
were  not  only  incommensurate  among  themselves, 
but  required  k>ng  continued  investigation  of  their 
appearances,  to  obtain  materials  for  the  theory  of 
their  orbits  and  motions.  It  had  been  well,  had  man- 
kind stopped  here ;  but,  having  acquired  an  element* 
ary  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
circuits,  the  mimlaced  gratitude  of  some,  and  the 

JMous  credulity  orothen,  attributed  to  them  offices 
or  which  their  Creator  never  designed  them,  and 
consequently  never  prepared  them.  The  smaUsst 
spark  of  rationality  too  powerfully  illuminates  the 
human  breast,  to  allow  its  possessor  to  conccave  of 
the  Great  Supreme,  other  than  as  a  Spirit  of  income 
preheosible  attributes  and  infinite  wisdom  and  pow- 
ers ;  a  portion  of  which  he  at  pl^isure  delegates  to 
the  emanations  of  his  creative  ^fiaij  and  which,  in 
fact,  he  has  in  some  degree  delegated  to  man,  as  a 
rational  creature ;  and  to  beings  much  superior,  ia 
degrees  proportionately  higher.  And  where  should 
the  imagination  of  man  establish  these  superior  be- 
inffs,  if  not  in  those  celestial  bodies,  the  aspects  of 
which  were  deemed  propitious,  or  were  thought  to 
be  detrimental,  beyond  tne  interference  of  mortals^ 
or  the  ken  of  inhabitants  of  earth  ?  It  was,  then, 
from  attributing  to  the  heavenly  bodies  the  office  of 
mediaton  between  man  and  the  Supreme  Deity,  that 
idolatry  took  its  rise.  It  was  from  entreaties  adp 
dressed  to  the  circulating  orbs  of  our  system,  from 
solicitations  beseeching  their  favorable  acoeptanea 
and  report,  of  worebip  intended  to  be  ooneiliaiory,  m 
it  respected  themselves,  and  intended  to  be  most  pro* 
fouooly  reverential  as  it  respected  the  Self-existent| 
the  first  Cause,  and  last  End  of  being ;  who  was 
indeed  the  only  proper  object  of  adoration,  but  who 
was  suppceed  to  be  too  nigh,  too  exaked,  to  be  a|^ 
proachecU  immediatetiy,  by  fteblo  man. 
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Such  WM  the  state  of  thinn  when  the  nered  pea- 
inaii  composed  his  history  of  the  creation,  in  woich 
he  describes,  in  direct  terms,  the  orifftn  and  the  offices 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  confines  his  account 
of  other  celestial  bodies  to  a  single  phrase, — **  he 
made  the  stars  also.**  It  was  not  because  Moses 
was  ignorant  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  stars, 
chat  he  studied  this  brevity ;  it  was  because  he  knew 
it  too  well,  and  had  too  sensibly  felt  its  evil  conse- 

alienees,  in  the  course  of  his  own  life,  and  had  seen 
lem  too  extensively  prevalent,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  no  small  crimination 
of  that  peculiar  people  over  which  he  had  now  the 
charge.  This  argument  acquires  additional  strength 
on  a  reference  to  the  original  text ;  for  the  fact  is, 
that  the  stars  are  not  s^>ken  of,  except  as  being 
placed  under  the  .power  or  influence  of  the  two 
mater  lights :  *'  And  God  made  two  great  liffbts ; 
uie  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  role  the  night ;  the  stars  also,"  Gen.  i.  16. 

The  beginnioss  of  all  vts,  and  of  all  practices,  are 
extremely  simple,  and  it  is  impossiMei  from  tlie 
simple  beginnings  of  practices  founded  on  a  mere 
mental  idea,  so  much  as  to  conjecture  in  what  they 
may  issue,  when  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  refined 
upon  them,  and  they  have  been  the  study  of  succes- 
sive generations.  To  suppose  that  every  star,  and 
especially  every  revolving  planet,  was  animated  by 
a.  resident  angel  peculiar  to  itself  vras,  doubtless,  ac- 
cepted as  the  happy  thought  of  a  mind  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  learning  of  the  age,  with  astronomical 
knowledge  in  more  than,  usual  proportion,  and  per^ 
haps  fiivored  by  some  superior  power,  with  a  reve- 
lation, by  which  it  was  enabled  to  penetrate  into 
mysteries  fin-  **  beyond  this  visible  dhimal  sphere." 
Nor  leas  felicitous  and  convenient  was  the  formation 
of  a  symbolical  remesentation  of  a  star ;  it  reciulred 
no  skill }  a  mere  eflbrt  of  the  hand  was  sufficient  to 
execute  the  design;  and  the  model  once  obtained, 
the  idol  was  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  wor- 
shipper, whether  the  original  were  above  or  below 
the  horizon.  And  yet,  in  these  rude  eflTorts  originat- 
ed that  idolatry  which  eventually,  like  a  flood, 
overwhelmed  the  whole  human  race ;  to  which  the 
sacred  books,  though  standing  in  direct  opposition, 
bear  but  too  striking  wimess,  and  which  to  this  day 
retains  its  tyranny  in  some  of  its  most  odious  and  de- 
structive forms.  For  the  issue  proved,  that  when  the 
stars  and  the  planets  were  once  named,  their  idols 
were  named  afteftthem ;  that  when  their  idols  were 
Ibrmed,  diey  sradually  assumed  the  personal  figure 
of  those  intelligences  whose  names  they  bcH«,  and 
of  which  they  became  the  human  representatives. 
Hence  sods  and  goddesses  of  every  description 
and  attribute ;  until  at  length  their  numbers  became 
incalculable,  and  their  characters  flaffitioua,  and 
^darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  dsrioiess  die 
people." 

A  few  thoughts  on  this  inveterate  moral  malady 
of  the  human  mind,  from  which  no  nation  has  been 
wholly  exempt,  may  with  proprierf  introduce  our 
views  of  the  mcidents  recorded  in  Scripture. 

The  modem  system  of  planetary  worlds,  of  which 
our  earth  is  one,  was  not  generally  received,  even  if 
fit  were  known,  in  the  eariy  ages.  The  Persian  sages, 
fi>r  instance,  adopted  a  scheme  essentially  differ- 
ent ;  and,  perhaps,  the^  received  it  fh>m  remote 
antiquity.  That  scheme  is  expressed  in  the  following 
termiB,  in  the  Hetdffr,  which  professes  to  contain  the 
sentiments  of  the  prophets  or  Persia,  includinff  those 
of  Zoroaster,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 


C9reat  The  notes  enclosed  in  poiendieses  (  )  are 
those  of  the  Perrian  translator  of  the  original  work. — 
'^The  rimple  being — of  his  own  beneficence  created 
a  substance  free  and  unconfined,  unmixed,  immate- 
rial— the  chief  of  angels.  By  him  he  created  inferior 
heavens,  and  to  each  an  intelligence,  and  a  soul,  and 
a  body  ;  as  for  example,  Ferens^  {the  inUUigence  of 
tte  spAere  of  Kmoan  (SiUwm)  also,  Llttin8&  (w  9om^ 
and  ArmeiM  (its  M^  And  Anjumd&d  (£l«  mtefit- 
gtnct  ofiktsphart  ^  AormuMf  (Jt^ider),  and  Nejmft- 
z&d  (its  sou/)  and  ShidiMd  (its  My),  And  Behmenzftd 
{fh€  intdJUgenu  of  the  tphert  oftUhr&m  {Man\  and 
Fereh&d  («to  wmi\  and  RizblUiwlMl  (tCvWy),  And 
8h4d&ram,  (Ou  tnUUigenet  of  the  tphere  oftht 
and  Sh&dayun  (it$  9wl\  and  Nish^airsdim  {it» 
and  Nirw&n  (fA€  inieUigtnce  of  the  heaven  ofJVh 
( Fenue\  and  Tirw&n  [its  soul)^  and  Rizw&n  [tta  ^od^ 
And  Irl&s  [the  itUetiigenet  of  the  sphere  of  jv- 
(Mereury),  and  Firl&s  {its  soul),  and  WariAs  (t^  6o</y), 
And  Femush  {the  hidligence  qf  tte  sphere  of  fit 
iiMtwC\,  and  Wemiish  \fts  sou/),  and  Arddkh  \jis  ood»i\ 
The  heavy-moving  stars  are  many,  and  each  haa 
an  intelligence,  a  soul,  and  a  body.  And,  in  like 
manner,  every  distinct  division  of  the  heavens  and 
planets  hath  its  intelligence  and  its  soul.  The  number 
of  the  intelligences,  and  souls,  and  stars,  and  heavens, 
MezdUm  [only]  knows."  The  reader  will  observe 
the  order  of  these  intelligences: — Saftim,  Jvpiier^ 
Mars,  the  8un,  Fenus,  Mercury,  the  Moon,  It  might 
be  compared  with  the  systems  of  Ptolemy,  and  of 
TVcho  Brah^ ;  but  that  is  not  our  present  object. 
The  Persian  prophet  proceeds  to  say,  **  The  k>wer 
worid  is  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  ui^r  world.  In 
the  beginning  of  its  revolution,  the  sovereignty  over 
this  lower  world  is  committed  to  one  of  the  slow- 
movinff  stars,  which  govemeth  it  alone  for  the  space 
of  a  tnousand  years ;  and  for  other  thousands  of 
years  each  of  the  heavy-moving  stars,  and  swift- 
moving  stars,  becometh  its  partner,  each  for  one 
thousand  years.  Last  of  all,  the  moon  becometh  its 
asBociare.  Af\er  that,  the  first  associate  wiU  get  the 
sovereignty.  The  second  king  goeth  through  the 
same  round  as  the  first  king ;  [for  a  thousand  years ;] 
and  the  otiiers  are  in  like  manner  his  associates  . . . 
And  understand,  diat  tlie  same  is  the  course  as  to  all 
the  others.  When  the  moon  hath  been  king,  [when] 
ell  have  been  associates  with  h,  and  its  reif  n,  too>  is 
over,  one  grand  period  is  accomplished.  After 
which  the  sovereignty  again  retumeth  to  the  first 
king,  and  in  this  way  there  is  an  eternal  succession." 
.•..**  After  performing  tlie  worship  of  Mezdim, 
worship  the  planets,  and  kindle  liffhts  unto  them. 
Makefigwres  of  all  ^planets,  and  &em  them  proper 
ol^tds  to  turn  to  in  worship  ....  that  they  may  con- 
vey thy  prayers  to  Mezo&m"  ...  ^  In  prayer  turn 
to  any  siae ;  but  it  is  best  to  turn  to  the  stars,  and  the 
Hght.^* 

Here,  undoubtedly,  we  have  the  oingsa  of  Sabiism, 
or  the  wor^ip  of  the  host  of  heaven,  so  often  allud- 
ed to  in  Scripture  ; — and  the  real  origin  of  terres- 
trial idolatry  also;  finr,  to  those  intelligences,  first 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  stars,  were  subse- 
quently erected  altars,  temples,  statues,  and  other 
sacra.  Their  influences  were  supposed  to  be  roost 
beneficial  to  those  who  most  ferventlv  worshipped 
them  ;  nor  was  this  all,  for  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  rites  instituted  in  their  honor,  conceived 
that  they  could,  by  their  solicitanons,  (or  incanta- 
tions,) induce  tliese  celestial  intelligences  to  favor 
with  their  special  presence  and  resiiknce,  the  build- 
I  ings,  the  figures,  the  emblems,  consecrated  to  them 
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upon  earth ;  and  theoe  groM  and  deceptive  imaipna- 
tiona  led  the  way  to  the  vilest  degradation  of  the 
human  heart  and  character. 

Whatever  might  be  the  conceptions  of  the  learned 
and  scientific  among  the  orientals,  who  studied  the 
courses  and  properties  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  tbeir 
mutual  relations,  and  tbeir  alleged  powers  and  tnflu- 
ences,  when  they  became  objects  of  worship  among 
the  multitude^  tbey  became  also  subject  to  their 
caprice,  superstition,  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  to 
their  depravity.  Not  long  could  the  simple  «tor 
remain  the  sole  representative  of  a  celestial  intelli- 
gence ;  the  idea  of  personalihf  prevailed  over  every 
other,  and  with  it  combined  the  varied  passions  and 
dispositions  which  form  the  character  and  distinguish 
the  penom  of  our  species.  But,  most  probably,  the 
progress,  though  rapid,  was  not  instantaneous ;  and 
though  too  fatal  in  the  issue,  it  was  not,  at  first,  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  unlawfiil  or  unbecoming.  There 
was  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  tliat  the 
planetary  bodies  governed  the  seasons;  that  tbey 
produced,  and,  consequently,  that  they  bestowed, 
abundant  harvests,  and  plentifiil  supplies  of  the  rich 
and  important  productions  of  the  field,  the  vineyard, 
the  orchard,  ana  the  garden.  Noi  did  their  operations 
terminate  here ;  the  increase  of  the  fold  was  attrib- 
uted to  their  agency ;  together  with  that  of  cities,  tribes, 
and  families.  Precise^  in  this  spirit  is  the  argument 
of  the  Israelites  who  professed  to  ask  couusel  of 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  but  who  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  it,  when  they  not  only  determined 
to  go  into  Egypt  themselves,  but  carried  the  remon- 
strating prophet  alonjf  with  them,  Jer.  xliv.  What 
liad  been  their  practices  we  leam  fit>m  chap.  vii. 
17,  seq. 

Seest  thou  not  what  these  are  doing. 
In  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem? 
The  sons  gather  wood. 
And  the  fiithers  kindle  the  fire, 
And  the  women  knead  the  dough, 
To  make  cakes  for  the  regency  of  the  heavens, 

[qu9tn  ofhtavtUy  £n^.  tr.] 
And  to  pour  out  libations  to  strange. gods. 

This  is  Blayney*s  translation ;  who  also  reads  chap, 
zliv.  15,  seq.  m  the  following  manner :  "  Then  all  the 
men,  who  Knew  that  their  wives  bod  burned  incense 
unto  ^p!ange  gods,  and  all  the  women  who  stood  by, 
a  great  company,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah, 
saying.  As  for  the  word  which  thou  hast  spoken  to 
us  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  we  will  not  hearken  unto 
thee.  But  we  will  surely  perform  what  is  gone  forth 
out  of  our  mouth,  in  bummg  incense  to  the  regency 
of  the  heavens,  [gueen  of  htaloen^  and  pouring  out 
libations  thereunto ;  like  as  we  did,  we,  ana  our 
fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  when  we  had 
plenty  of  bread  and  were  prosperous,  and  saw  no 
adversity.  But  firom  the  time  we  left  off  to  burn  in- 
cense to  the  regency  of  the  heavens,  and  to  pour  out 
libations  thereunto,  we  have  been  in  want  of  every 
thinjB^,  and  have  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by 
famine :  and  when  we  burned  incense  to  the  regency 
of  heaven,  pouring  out  also  libations  thereunto,  did 
we,  exclusively  of  our  men,  make  cakes  for  it,  wor- 
shipping it,  end  pouring  out  libations  thereunto  ?** 

From  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  idola- 
trous rite  here  described,  this  panage  presents  many 


difficulties.  But,  brfore  we  proceed  further,  it  shooM 
be  observed,  that  our  English  margin,  adopting  the 
reading  of  the  Complutensian,  (vii.  18.)  rendersi  t&s 
fiamt  or  toorkman$kqt  of  heaven :  the  LXX  render, 
Ti}  irr^fltTi^,  the  hoH  of  heaven ;  but,  in  chap.  xliv.  17— 
19,  they  render  t^  fiaaiXioinfrov  o/^arou,  me  fueen  of 
heaven,  [£ng.  marg.  frame  or  wniananekipf  m  verse 
17 ;  ftieen,  in  verses  Id,  19,  according  to  the  Com* 
plutensian;  which  strangely  varies  the  reading  in 
these  verses,  though  intending  the  same  power.] 
These  variations  are  sufiicient  proofi  of  confut^on  ; 
and  that  arising  firom  a  cause  of  no  modem  date. 
But  by  the  help  of  the  second  extract  from  the 
Des&th*  above,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  explain 
this.  We  there  read  that  the  planets,  in  succession, 
obtain  first  as  ossociates,  afterwards  as  principals,  the 
office  of  king,  each  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  that 
the  series  ends  with  the  moon.  It  is  evident  that 
when  a  feminine  planet  ia  kxlig^  whether  as  associate 
or  as  principh'  she  would  be  odled  quten.  Now  the 
moon  is  not  feii  inine ;  but  is  addressed  as  "  Lord  of 
moistures" — and  is,  in  many  languages,  as  well  as  in 
these  ancient  Persian  prayers,  of  the  masculine  gender. 
It  follows  that  Venus  is  the  only  planet  which  can  be, 
properly  speaking,  quun  of  heaven ;  and  durinff  her 
millennium  she  would  be  the  counterpart  of  afi  the 
characters  described  in  this  passage ; — a  female  rtgtnL 
enjoying  dominion,  rule,  or  superiority ;  a  delegated 
agent ;  especially,  in  associadon  with  a  alow-moving 
star ;  and,  in  such  association,  not  only  one  of  Ou  hoH 
o/heaven^  herself,  but  also,  and  especially,  by  her  con* 
necdon  with  her  principal,  according  to  the  firame, 
workmanship,  or  organization  of  the  celestial  orbs  in 
their  courses  and  mutual  relations. 

We  see  now  the  reason  why  the  women  were  nrin- 
cipals  in  the  idohury  so  severely  reproved  by  Jere* 
miah ;  they  worshipped  the  female  refent  in  her 
erosser  character  of  Venus  Genetrix ;  and  are,  there- 
rore,  threatened,  in  opposition  to  her  character,  with 
the  very  aimihllatiou  of  their  deaires :  **  I  will  pour 
out  my  fury  upon  man  and  upon  beast,  and  upon  the 
trees  of  the  field,  and  upon  the  fruits  of  the  ground : 
in  short,  on  all  the  powers  of  increase,  animal  and 
veffetable." 

The  prophet,  in  continuation,  charges  all  the  peo* 
pie  as  parties  to  the  idolatry  pract)^  in  their  country : 

At  tliat  time,  saith  Jehovah,  shall  they  cast  forth 
The  bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  bones  of 

the  princes, 
And  the  bones  of  the  priests,  and  the  bonea  of  the 

prophets. 
And  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  out4>f 

their  graves ; 
And  they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun  and  the 

moon, 
And  all  the  host  of  heaven,  which  they  have  loved, 
And  which  they  have  served,  and  after  which  they 

have  ffone. 
And  whicn  they  have  served,  and  to  which  they 

have  bowed  down,  &c. 

Here  we  have  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host  of 
heaven — the  stars,  generally ;  but  in  3  Kings  xxiii.  5. 
we  have  a  more  particular  enumeration — ^"They 
burned  incense  to  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon. 
and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.** 
Here  Baal  is  distinguished  from  the  sun,  ^see  Baal, 
p.  121.)  and  the  planets  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  fixed  stars,  though  usually  reckon^  among  the 
host  of  heaven.    As  this  text  is  the  only  one  that 
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■eponEtM  the  planete  ftom  the  hoet  of  heaven,  it 
deeerree  particular  notice ;  and  the  rather,  as  com- 
Hientatora  incline  to  connder  MaxahOiy  the  wcvd 
here,  aa  beinff  the  same  with  Maxaroih  in  Job  xxzviii. 
81.  Now  Mozart^  in  Job,  they  interpret  the  zodiac, 
OB  the  authority  of  Chryaoatom  ;  but,  luppoeuiff  the 
words  to  be  disdnct,  as  they  stand  in  our  Hebrew 
Bibles,  the  English  renderuig  of**  the  planets,**  may  be 
supported ;  as  this  class  of  heavenly  bodies  is  exactly 
what  is  wanted  in  the  order  of  the  words ;  that  is, 
ace  rding  to  the  ancient  Persian  system,  the  swiftly- 
moving  stars,  distinct  from  the  slowly-moving  stars. 

It  i§  remarkable  that  Manasseh,  a  tyrant  who  del- 
aged  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood,  is  said  (2  Kings, 
xxi.  9.)  to  have  **  seduced  Israel  to  do  more  evil  than 
did  the  nations  which  the  Lord  destroyed  before  the 
children  of  Israel;''  whereas,  Moses  cautions  the 
people — **  Lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven, 
and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  all  the  host  of  heaven,  thou  shor  dest  be  (biven 
to  worship  them." — ^It  might  be  t*  ought  that  the 
terms  should  change  places:  it  was  not,  however, 
because  Sabiism,  the  worship  of  the  heaveidv  host, 
was  the  only  kind  of  idolatry  known  to  the  Hebrew 
legislator,  that  he  laid  such  a  stress  on  this ;  for  the 
connection  of  the  passage  shows  that  he  equally 
warned  his  charge  against  corrupting  themselves  by 
making  a  graven  image,  the  simiutude  of  any  figure, 
the  likeness  of  male  or  female,  [of  mankind,]  theiike- 
neas  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  likeness  of 
any  winged  fowl  that  fiieth  in  the  air,  the  likeness  of 
any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  the  likeness 
of  any  fish  that  is  m  the  waters  beneath  the  earth. 
We  infer,  that  images  of  all  these  were  common 
accessories  to  idolatry  so  early  as  the  days  of  Moses. 

When  the  imaginanon  had  discovered  inteUi^ences, 
and  consequently  deities,  in  the  celesdal  bodies,  the 
way  was  opened  for  peopling  the  earth  also  with  in- 
ferior deities ;  and  for  believing  the  descent  of  the 
superior,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  and 
aftnirs  of  mortals.  The  inferior  deities  are  thus  an- 
nounced:— **  Below  the  sphere  of  the  moon  was 
mnde  the  place  of  the  elements.  Over  the  fire,  the  air, 
the  water,  and  the  earth,  were  placed  four  angels — 
Anir&b,  and  Hir&b,  and  Senur&b,  and  Zehir&b.  .  .  . 
Whatever  things  are  compounded  of  the  elements 
are  either  impermanent  or  permanenL  The  imper- 
manent are  foff,  and  snow,  and  rain,  and  thunder,  and 
cloud,  and  li^tning,  and  such  like.  Over  each  of 
these  there  is  a  guardian  angel.  The  guardians  of 
the  fbg,  and  snow,  and  rain,  and  thunder,  and  clouds, 
and  llghming,  are  Milrim,  Silritm,  Nilrkm,  Mehtdis, 
Be^m,  and  Nishim,  and  so  of  others.**  The  scheme 
of  idolatry  is  now  coinplete ;  the  man  who  wished 
for  rain  implored  it  from  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  rain ;  and  to  that  guardian  angel,  or  his  prin- 
cipal, he  attributed  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  in 
consequence  of  the  heaven-descended  showers. 
True  It  is,  that  Jehovah  claims  to  himself,  in  numer- 
ous places  in  Scripture,  the  power  of  giving  or  of 
withnolding  rain ;  and  the  prophet  asks,  (Jer.  xiv. 
22.)  **  Are  there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gen- 
tiles which  can  cause  rain  ?  Or  can  the  heavens 
gie  heavenly  powers)  give  showers  ?  Art  not  thou 
e,  (the  giver  of  rain,)  O  Lord  our  Gfod?  Therefore 
we  will  wait  upon  thee ;  for  thou  hast  made  all  these 
things.**  Exactly  analogous  are  the  remonstrances 
of  the  aposdes :  (Acts  xiv.  17. Jy"  Turn  from  these 
vanities  unto  the  living  God,  wnich  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein : — 
who  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he 


did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  ihxm  faeav«D,  and  fruitllil 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  fbod  and  giadneas.** 
But  this  history  asaistB  the  progress  of  our  argument; 
for,  say  the  Lycafmians,  '^The  gods  are  come  down 
to  us  in  the  likeness  of  menp — a  current  Bocio& 
among  the  heathen ;  and  it  was  no  more  than  natural, 
and  just,  that  the  superior  deities  should  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  inferior,  as  well  in  person,  aa  by  their 
agents ;  (so  Satan  roamed  over  the  earth,  to  make  bis 
observations,  and  report;)— nor  leas  abould  they  ex- 
amine the  maxims  of  men ;  and  punish  tranagresaors, 
or  reward  the  obedient,  in  modes  beyond  the  scrutiny 
of  common  observation.  The  poets  of  Greece  and 
Italy  furnish  abundant  proo6  of  this.  But  these 
were  incidental  and  uncertain  visits;  there  were 
others  which,  by  their  regular  returns,  or  by  their 
uninterrupted  permanency,  announced  the  eonatant 
interposition  of^the  supposed  deity  who  fnesided  orer 
that  meteor,  or  that  phenomenon;  insomuch,  that 
while,  on  some  occasiona,  the  heathen  insistBd  that 
''Jupiter  is  whatever  exists,  whatever  you  see,"  on 
others  he  was  merely  the  cod  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
directed  the  operationa  of  the  rain,  the  snow,  &c.  aa 


supplicated  by  the  earth.    Eprpt  only 
tion ;  and  the  exception  connnned  the  rule: 

TkjpropUr  nii0ot  tdlus  tuapoMtat  unfrref, 
Jtnda  nee  plwno  nunUcat  herha  Jcvu 

TibulL  lib.  L  Eleg.  7. 

Among  the  most  determinate  and  obvious  ^lAa  of 
the  gods,  rivers  held  a  distin^ished  place;  in  ftct, 
not  a  few  of  them  were  considered  as  gods  them- 
selves, and  this  probably  arose,  not  merely  fiom  a 
sense  of  the  benefits  they  confer  on  a  countEy,  but 
also  ftom  appearances  somewhat  striking  and  pecu- 
liar in  their  sources.  All  who  have  rmd  Homer — 
and  who  has  not  read  Homer? — know  that  the  river 
Scamander  was  esteemed  a  deity,  and  venerated  aa 
divine.  Herodotus  says  of  the  rersiana,  that  they 
held  rivers  in  especial  veneradon,  that  they  wonriiip- 
ped  them,  and  ofiered  sacrifices  to  them ;  nor  urouJd 
they  sufier  any  thing  to  be  thrown  into  theniy  that 
could  possibly  pollute  their  waters.  The  same  notion 
obtfldned  among  the  Medea,  the  Parthiana,  and  the 
Sannatians.  The  Nile  was  certainly  consecrated  in 
Egypt,  was  called  Father  and  Samour ;  (or  protector ;) 
was  esteemed  their  prime  national  deity,  and  waa 
worshipped  accordingly.  They  supposed  it  cave 
birth  to  all  their  deities  who  were  born,  they  sni^  on 
its  banks.  That  the  Nile  concealed  its  heacl^  was 
proverbial ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  'wea,  it 
IS  credible,  believed  of  the  other  divine  atreamaL 

All  know  that  Ida  was  the  seat  of  the  immortal 
gods,  of  which  Jove  veas  the  sovereini.  But  why, 
and  how,  was  the  Scamander  said  to  flow  from  him, 
to  be  his  of&prinff,  &c.  ?  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  has  aet 
this  in  a  striking  light  fTrev.  voL  iL  p.  14S:)  On 
ascending  Gargarus,  the  cnief  summit  of^Ida,  he  aaya, 
**  Our  ascent,  as  we  drew  near  the  source  of  the  river, 
became  steep  and  stony.  Lofty  summits  towered 
above  us,  in  the  greatest  stvie  of  Alpine  mndeur; 
the  torrent,  in  its  rugved  bed  below,  all  tne  while 
foaming  on  our  left  Presently,  we  entered  one  of 
the  sublimest  natural  amphitheatres  the  eye  ever  be- 
held ;  and  here  the  guides  desired  us  to  aliffht  The 
noise  of  waters  silenced  every  other  sound.  Huge, 
craggy  rocks  rose  perpendicularly  to  an  imncienae 
height ;  whose  sides  and  fissures,  to  the  verr  clouds^ 
concealing  their  tops,  were  covered  wioi  pinee, 
growing  in  every  possible  direetvui.  umtmg  a  varierr 
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of  evergreen  abrubs,  wUd  sage,  hangiDg  ivj,  mossi 
and  creeping  herbage.  Enormous  plvie-trees  waved 
tbeir  vast  branches  above  the  torrent  As  we  ap- 
proached its  deep  gulf,  we  beheld  several  cascades, 
all  of  foam,  pouring  impetuously  from  chasms  in  the 
naked  fiice  of  s  perpendicular  rock.  It  is  >said  the 
same  magnificent  cataract  continues  during  all  sea- 
^ns  of  the  year,  wholly  unaffected  by  the  casualties 
of  rain  or  melting  snow.  That  a  river  so  ennobled 
by  ancient  history  should  at  the  same  time  prove 
equallv  eminent  in  circumstances  of  natural  dignity, 
is  a  net  worthy  of  being  related ...  it  bursts  at 
once  from  the  dark  womb  of  Its  parent,  in  all  the 
greatness  of  the  divine  origin  assigned  to  it  by  Ho- 
mer : — ^where  the  voice  of  nature  speaks  in  her  most 
awful  tone ;  where,  amidst  roaring  waters,  waving 
forests,  and  broken  precipices,  the  mind  of  man  be- 
comes impressed,  as  by  the  influence  of  a  present 
Deity.  I  climbed  the  rocks  with  my  companions,  to 
examine  more  closely  the  nature  of  the  chasms 
whence  the  torrent  issues.  Having  reached  these, 
we  found,  in  their  front,  a  beautinil  natural  basin, 
six  or  eight  feet  deep,  serving  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
water  in  the  first  moments  of  its  emission.  It  was  so 
clear,  that  the  minutest  object  might  be  discerned  at 
the  bottom.  The  copious  overflowing  of  this  reser- 
voir causes  the  appearance,  to  a  spectator  below,  of 
different  cascades  falling  to  the  depth  of  about  forty 
feet :  but  there  is  only  one  source.  Behind  are  the 
chasms  whence  the  water  issues.  We  entered 
one  of  these,  and  passed  into  a  cavern.  Here  the 
water  appeared,  rushing  mib  great  force  beneath  the 
rock,  towards  the  basin  on  the  outside.  It  was  the 
coldest  spring  we  had  found  in  the  country. . . .  The 
whole  rock  about  the  source  is  covered  with  moss. 
Close  to  the  basin  grew  hazel  and  plane-trees ;  above 
were  oaks  and  pines ;  all  beyond  was  a  naked  and 
fearful  precipice."  Such  is  the  source  of  the  river, 
the  offspring  of  Jove.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain whence  it  flows,  the  deities  of  classic  antiquity 
held  their  court,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury, Diana,  &c.  wno  were,  in  short,  the  celestial  in- 
telli^nces  of  the  planets  transferred  to  earth. 

The  deities  of  Greece  were  not  orieinally  Greek ; 
neither  were  they,  strictly  speaking,  Egyptian ;  but 
India  was  their  primary  station  ; — not  Sie  provinces 
now  called  Bengal,  but  those  more  to  tne  north, 
where  rises  the  long  chain  of  mount  Himalaya,  in  oil 
the  pride  of  eternal  snows,  and  endless  peaks  of  ice. 
Surrounded  by  these  mountains,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  is  the  mmous  lake  Mansarowara,  whose  ca- 
pacious waters  are  deemed  sacred  by  all  the  Brah- 
minical  tribes  and  their  followers.  Here  also  rise  the 
most  famous  rivers;  the  Bramahputra;  (**son  of 
Brahma,"  the  deity ;)  the  Ganges,  (Gan^  feminine ;) 
who  sprung  firom  the  head  of  the  Indian  Jove ;  the 
Indus,  or  Nilab,  with  its  contributing  streams ;  and 
the  Gihoon,  which  runs  northerly,  a  direction  con- 
trary from  the  former.  As  we  are  not  able  to  offer 
so  particular  an  account  of  the  sources  of  these  rivers 
as  Dr.  Clarke  has  furnished  of  the  sources  of  the 
river  Scamander,  we  must  entreat  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  the  identity  of  the  Grecian  deities  with  those 
of  the  original  India,  and  to  expect  to  meet  them 
again,  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  at  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  at  the  source  of  a  stream,  rendered  sa- 
cred by  their  presence,  and  doubly  sacred  as  being 
tbeir  ofi&pring. — Change  of  name  effects  no  change 
of  character. 

A  Plate  of  the  Origin  of  the  River  Ganges  in  the 
larger  edition  of  Calmet,  (No.  LXXVI.)  shows  these 
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ideas  in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  at  once  nmhological 
and  geographical ;  the  principal  deities  of  India  are 
representea  on  the  summits  of  the  Snowy  mountains, 
giving  buth  to  the  Gan^ ;  which,  from  those  moun- 
tains, falls  from  precipice  to  precipice,  till  it  reaches 
the  entrance  into  the  lower  provinces,  which  it  an- 
nually overflows.  The  river  is  seen  to  issue  fi^m 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  su- 
preme, who  here  assumes  a  female  form.  Behind 
her  sits  Nared,  (Mercury,)  playing  on  the  hinOf  a 
musical  instrument,  analogous  to  the  lyre  of  Mercu- 
ry ;  and  before  her  dances  Bhavani,  (Venus,)  ani- 
mated no  doubt  by  Nared's  celestial  melody ;  near 
Bhavani  stands  Brahma,  (Jupiter,)  who  sanctions  the 
joyful  occurrence  by  his  presence.  Adjacent  are  the 
temples  of  Scheu  liog;  tnat  is,  of  Siva,  (the  changer 
of  forms,)  of  Parvati,  (Cybele,)  the  **  general  mother ;" 
and  in  the  sanctuary  adjoininff  is  Ganeaa,  wiih  the 
head  of  an  elephant  Attached  is  a  dwelling  of  Chi- 
ven,  and  of  the  Bramins  engaged  in  his  service^ 
Another  temple  marked  Beschan  Log,  ^  the  residence 
of  Vishnu,"  is  inhabited  by  the  Bramins  attached  to 
his  worship.  Here  are  worshipped  Lachmi,  wife  of 
Vishnu,  the  goddess  of  riches.  A  third  structure, 
Brem  Lo^,  **  tne  residence  of  Brahma,"  was  no  doubt 
the  dwelling^  of  Brahma,  and  of  the  Bramins  attached 
to  him.  It  IS  said  that  this  temple  no  longer  exists ; 
which,  if  true,  seems  to  prove  that  the  wigituU  draw- 
ing of  it  was  composed  while  it  was  stancDn|^ ;  which 
is  allovring  it  considerable  antiouity.  Gaitris  and 
Sarsatis  appear  in  the  chapel  ot  this  convent ;  the 
last  is  the  wife  of  Brahma,  and  the  goddess  of  the 
sciences,  Minerva.  Sanoc  Sanandam,  the  eldest  of 
her  sons,  is  here  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  his  fiunily. 
The  stream  that  issues  fifom  the  foot  of  the  ffoddess 
dashes  on  the  head  of  a  deity,  sitting  at  some  distance 
below,  on  a  ^reat  rock ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  its 
course  it  is  visited  by  Brahma,  who  receives  part  of 
the  water  into  a  patera  or  vase,  as  if  he  intended  to 
drink  of  it ;  and  by  this  he  confers  additional  sanctity 
on  the  stream.  From  the  head  of  the  deity,  tlie 
water  rebounds  into  another  direction,  and  fain  in  a 
cascade,  or  cataradt,  forming  a  mass  of  spray,  where 
it  is  received  by  seven  men,  the  Richis,  peculiarly 
holy  persons,  or  devotees  ;  and  it  seems  that  baptism, 
by  being  wetted  with  the  falling  spray  of  this  cataract, 
is  esteemed  a  very  happy  and  sacred  ablution  ;  and 
is  a  kind  of  baptism  very  ancient  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  others.  These  seven  Richis  are  said  to  come 
every  sevenih  day  of  the  week,  to  receive  this  fiilling 
shower  on  their  heads.  From  this  cataract  the  river 
proceeds  to  another  rock,  signified  by  the  head  of  a 
cow,  and  known  under  the  name  of  •*  the  Cow's 
Mouth  ;"  through  this  rock  it  passes,  and  is  received 
into  an  octagon  basin,  apparently  formed  by  art; 
leaving  which,  it  continues  its  course  to  another  fall, 
near  the  city  ofHordear,  or  Hardwar,  (Heridwar,) 
where  it  enters  the  fertile  provinces  of  India. 

The  image  of  a  female  fonn,  as  giving  birth  to  a 
river,  appears,  with  some  variation,  on  medals  of  An- 
tioch,  of  Carrhe,  of  Damascus,  of  Ptoleroais,  of  Rhe- 
sen,  of  Singara,  of  Shinar,  of  Tartus ;  and  in  fact,  oo 
coins  of  very  many  other  cities ; — cities  of  the  great- 
est antiquity,  situated  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  and 
wanting  water  themselves ;  cities  very  distant  firom 
each  other,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  appropriate 
each  other's  device.  The  inference  is  conclusive, 
therefore,  of  a  common  and  early  origin  of  this  type ; 
and  that  origin  could  be  no  other  than  the  country 
whence  all  these  people  drew  their  own  origin ;  or, 
derived  from  localities,  the  memory  of  which  they 
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all  desired  to  preserve ;  as  in  their  religious  rites,  so 
also  on  their  public  tokens.  But  if  it  be  granted  thnt 
these  people  coramemorated  the  country  of  their 
common  and  early  origin,  and  that  oririn  was  at,  or 
near,  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  it  will  fead  to  a  con- 
clusion confirmatory  of  the  opinion  for  a  very  eastern 
position  of  Paradise,  &c.  (See  Edeiv^  (The  resem- 
Dlance  between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Egyptian  deities 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  See  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  242.) 

With  these  tokens  we  should  also  connect  the  tra- 
ditionary accounts,  which  long  continued  among  the  ^ 
heathen,  of  that  most  memorable  catastrophe,  the 
deluge.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  many 
memorials  of  that  event  were  popular,  and  even  were 
venerated,  throughout  Asia ;  and  with  little  risk  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  country  in  which  the  second 
great  father  of  mankind  resided,  gave  occasion  to 
various  emblems,  and  to  figures  as  well  compound  as 
simple,  which  entered  deeply  and  extensively  into 
the  rituals  and  the  mysteries  of  those  tribes  of  his 
descendants  which  formed  colonies  and  obtained  set- 
tlements in  distant  parts.    See  Deluge. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  a  reaction,  to  which  some 
of  the  principles  now  adduced  have  given  occason ; 
it  is  that  of  placing  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of 
constellations,  memorials  of  those  transactions  which 
BO  greatly  interested  mankind.  The  constellation  of 
the  ship,  [Argo,]  of  the  raven,  of  the  dove,  of  the  al- 
tar, of  the  victim,  and  the  sacrificer,  bear  no  incom- 
Setent  witness  to  the  history  of  the  deluge.  Orion 
as  been  thought  to  be  Noah ;  and  the  asterism  of  ike 
rioer,  as  Ptolerov  calls  it,  the  head  of  which  river 
commences  at  the  foot  of  Orion,  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  reader  of  the  precedinp^  pages.  As 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  allusion  to  this  reaction  in 
Scripture,  it  may  be  passed  oyer  with  this  slight  no- 
tice. But  the  subject  may  bear  a  few  general  re- 
marks. The  first  remark  is,  that  mnce  idolatry  had 
several  sources,  and  more  than  one  orisin,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  refer  all  the  idols  of  the  GentOes,  without  ex- 
ception, to  a  single  source.  When  Macrobius  affirms, 
that  all  deities  run  ultimately  into  the  sun,  he  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken ;  nor  is  Bryant  less  mistaken,  when 
he  refers  all  deities  to  persons  and  events  connected 
with  the  deluge.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  manv 
deities  coalesce  in  the  sun,  and  that  many  memoriaJs 
of  the  deluge  became,  eventually,  objects  of  venera- 
tion, and  gradually  of  worship.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  intelliffences,  or  guardians  of  the  elements, 
&c.  were  multiplied,  till  every  hill,  and  dale,  and 
tree,  and  grotto,  had  its  titulary  protector  or  protect- 
ress. That  the  Magian  notion  of  guardians  over  tiie 
elements  was  by  no  means  confine  to  Persia,  is  evi- 
dent fifom  the  opinions  of  the  E^ptians,  who,  says 
Porphjrry,  commenced  the  worship  of  Serapis  hyfire 
and  waUr.  Diodorus  says, "  The  Egyptians  esteemed 
fire,  which  they  called  HephaUtuif  to  be  a  great  god." 
— rThey  even  thought  it  to  be  a  living  ammal,  en- 
dowed with  a  soul,  according  to  Herodotus,  (lib.  iii. 
cap.  16.)  And  this  might  1^  independent  of  ref- 
erence to  the  sun.  Moreover,  every  traveller  into 
Greece  and  Italy  knows  abundance  of  caves,  and 
forests,  and  rills,  which  formerly  were  haunts  of 
dryads  and  nymphs. 

A  second  remark  is,  that  it  is  demrable,  in  readinff 
Scripture,  and  other  historical  writings,  to  distinguish 
the  sj^ies  of  idolatry  alluded  to,  where  it  is  possible. 
For  instance,  the  teraphim  of  Laban  may  be  the 
earliest  idols  mentioned;  yet,  whether  they  were 
commemorative  of  the  deluge,  or  of  Noah,  the  prin- 


cipal personage  of  the  deluge,  may  be  questioned. 
Tne  time  seems  to  be  too  early ;  and,  prolMibly,  there 
would  be  a  feeling  of  opposition  in  the  fiimilies  de- 
scended firom  Shem,  to  all  the  proceedings  at  Babel, 
where,  certainly,  idolatry  of  the  commemorative  kind 
was  patronized.  The  teraphim  were,  doubtless, 
guardians :  and  Laban  supposed  that  with  them  was 
connected  the  prosperity  of  his  reridence  and  his 
family. 

l^he  prophets  allude  to  many  idols  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture ;  and  to 
several  among  other  nations  than  their  own.  It  is 
well  to  be  able  to  distinguish  these,  because,  for  want 
of  such  distinction,  the  threatenings  directed  against 
them  are  unintelligible;  or,  at  least, their  fi>rcible  im- 
port remains  undiscemed. 

The  apostles  and  vmtere  of  the  New  Testament 
had  the  same  deities  to  contend  against ;  but  under 
another  form,  and  presented  under  the  more  elegant 
fashion  of  Grrecian  skill.  Hence  the  originals  were 
forgotten;  Vishnu  and  Bhavant,  Nared  and  Seres- 
watti,  gave  place  to  Jupiter,  to  Venus,  to  Mercury,  to 
Ceres ;  and  the  deities  best  known,  held  their  court 
on  mount  Ida,  not  on  mount  Meru,at  the  head  of  the 
Scamander,  not  of  the  Ganges.  Still,  their  attendant 
emblems  continued  much  uie  same ;  the  same  ani- 
mals marked  their  shrines ;  and  these  gave  occasion 
to  a  worahip  addressed  to  brutes,  to  plants,  to  insects 
— ^to  every  kind  of  absurdity,  at  which  the  mind  re- 
volted while  it  complied.  We  have,  however,  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  as  the  western  idols 
disappeared  before  the  light  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, so  the  eastern  idols,  thou^  the  parents  of  the 
other,  will  in  time  be  expelled  &om  their  station ;  and 
their  influence,  their  dominion,  and  their  destructive 
powers,  will  become  matten  of  history  and  of  won- 
der to  succeeding  ^nerations. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  has  clearly  predicted  thta,  in  his 
threatening  against  pride  and  idolatry :  (ch.  ii.  20.) 

Enter  into  the  rock,  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust. 
For  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  maiesty. 


For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  upon  all  that  is 
proud  and  lofiy. 

And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish. 
And  they  shall  go  into  the  caverns. 
And  into  hollow  places  of  the  dust 
In  that  very  day  the  chief  shall  cast 
His  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
Which  they  had  made  for  him  to  worship. 
To  the  moles  and  to  the  bats, 
To  go  into  the  clefts  of  rocks. 
And  into  the  cavities  of  the  rugged  rocks ; 
For  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  fi)r  the  glory  of  his  majes- 
ty, &C. 

Bishop  Lowth  sa3rs,  on  this  passage,  **  They  shall 
carry  their  idols  with  them  into  the  &A  caverns,  old 
ruins,  or  desolate  places,  to  which  they  shall  fiee  for 
refuge ;  and  so  shall  give  them  up,  and  relinquiafa 
them  to  the  filthy  animals  that  firequent  such  places^ 
and  have  taken  possesaon  of  them  as  their  proper 
habitation.^  There  is,  however,  a  confiisaon  of  ideas 
in  this  note  of  the  learned  author ;  because,  (l.|  those 
who  fled,  did  not  flee  to  old  ruins,  to  places  already 
ruined,  already  desolated,  but  to  rocks;  (2.)  their 
« carrying  their  idols  with  them,"  in  order  to  leave 
them  behind  when  they  came  out  again — ^^reKn- 
quished  them  to  the  filthy  animals"-— seems  direcdy 
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contrary  to  the  prophet's  meaning ;  which  impliea  a 
gettioff  rid  of  these  idols  as  fast  as  possiUe— instantar 
neouBly :  neither  is  it  veiy  natural,  after  their  fnffht  is 
o^er,  to  leave  their  deities  behind  Uiem.  Scheudbzer 
has  cqiproached  much  nearer,  probably,  to  the  im- 
port or  the  passage ;  and,  indeed,  has  aiyen  it  fairly, 
though  without  perceiving  it : — *'  In  Uiat  day  men 
shaU  cast  down  (the  idols)  from  the  top  of  the  altar  to 
the  bottom  of  it ;  and  to  avoid  aU  occasion  of  defile- 
ment and  superstition,  shall  hide  them  in  dark  places, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  caverns." 

The  progress  of  error  is  generally  from  bad  to 
worse.  We  have  seen  idolatry  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  celestial  luminaries ;  next,  it  transfer- 
red the  intelligences  with  which  it  had  animated 
those  luminaries,  to  the  seats  of  their  conspicuous 
effects  on  earth,  and  invested  with  a  thousand  im- 
aginary powers  the  guardians  which  it  appointed  over 
the  permanent  and  non-permanent  meteoric  phe- 
nomena of  the  ^lobe  we  inhabit,  and  the  atmospnere 
that  surrounds  it.  We  are  now  about  to  notice  a 
third  step  in  this  descending  progress ;  which  leads 
to  consequences  and  practices  more  degradinff  to  the 
human  mind,  more  nital  to  human  lue,  ana  more 
detrimental  to  morals,  than  either  of  those  which 
preceded  it.  And  yet,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
of  notions  more  revolting  to  the  good  sense  and  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  than  those  which  attended  the  sec- 
ond general  declension,  at  which  we  have  hinted. 
What  could  be  more  base  than  the  deification  of  dis- 
eases, with  their  offensive  accompaniments,  *' which 
fiesh  is  heir  to  .^  What  can  we  think  of  rational  be- 
ings, who  exalted  to  the  rank  of  divinities — ^Fever, 
Cough,  Fear,  Calumny,  Envy,  Impudence ;  and  even 
the  excrementitious  discharges  of  the  body,  Cloacina, 
Crepitus,  and  Mephitis  ?  Our  contempt  for  the  sec- 
ond series  of  deities  strongly  prompts  us  to  wish,  in 
behalf  of  decorum,  and  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
that  mankind  had  stopped  at  the  first:  our  abhor- 
rence of  the  third  series  will  still  more  strongly  ex- 
cite our  re^t  that  the  folly  of  idolatry  had  not  ter- 
minated with  the  second.  The  first  may  pass  almost 
for  innocence,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
second ;  the  second  may  pass  almost  with  indiffer- 
ence, when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  third. 

That  mankind  should  retain  a  respect  for  depart- 
ed worth,  should  tread  with  reverence  the  places 
formerly  inhabited  by  their  great  forefiithers,  should 
venerate  such  memorials  of  them  as  bear  the  stamp 
of  antiquity  and  authenticity,  is  a  natural  sentiment, 
neither  despicable  nor  blamable.  Hence  the  value 
generally  set  on  portraits  and  other  recollections  of 
the  mi^ty  dead,  or  of  those  who  rendered  them- 
selves dlustrious  by  the  benefits  they  conferred, 
whether  such  benefits  were  public  or  private,  na- 
tional or  individual,  intellectual  or  practical ;  whether 
they  improved  the  condition  of  man,  by  institutions 
of  the  legislator,  or  the  statesman,  or  by  teaching  the 
most  efi!ectual  processes  of  handicraft,  of  mechanics, 
of  agriculture,  or  of  domestic  establishment  But  of 
all  persons  who  ever  breathed,  none  could  possibly 
be  so  singularly  distinguished  beyond  his  compeers 
as  the  patriarch  Noah.  His  history  was  a  tissue  of 
wonders  of  the  most  striking  kindf ;  and  his  suffer- 
incB  and  deliverance  were  of  a  nature  to  make  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  who  knew 
them,  of  all  who  were  interested  in  them.  Add  to 
this,  the  deference  and  obedience  due  to  parental  su- 
premacy ; — and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
motives  of  unlimited  respect  to  the  great  second 
fiuher  of  our  race  might  be  justified  on  some  of  the 


noblest  jirinciplee  of  humanity.  But,  not  oontent 
with  this,  his  posteritjr,  profoundly  veneratinff  hia 
piety,  doubted  not  of  his  reception  to  celestial  ^ry, 
nor  of  the  immortality  that  awaited  him,  when  he  ex- 
changed his  tabernacle  of  clay  for  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence, nor  of  his  power,  connected  with  that  spiritual 
existence,  nor  of  his  good  will  to  interpose  that 
power,  in  fiivor  of  those  whose  advantage  he  had 
promoted,  by  all  possible  ibeans,  when  on  earth.  In 
short,  their  unbounded  affection,  their  sympathy, 
their  duty,  their  reverence,  were  not  satisfied  till  they 
had  raised  their  father  and  benefactor  to  the  rank  of 
a  deity;  and  his  name  and  person,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  person,  graaually  assumed  as  well 
the  form  as  the  fervency  of  the  most  direct,  and 
eventually  of  the  most  perverse,  idolatry.  The 
events  of  his  life  were  commemorated  by  images,  by 
symbols,  by  expressive  appellations  infinitely  varied, 
by  imitative  processions,  extensively  practised,  by 
whatever  art  could  devise,  or  ingenuity  could  exe- 
cute, or  knguage  could  express.  By  degrees,  the 
allusions,  the  processions,  the  symbols,  the  images^ 
thouffh  nothing  more  than  shadows,  were  contem- 
plate as  the  substance ;  and  Mey  remained  Ions  after 
their  original  intention  had  been  buried  in  the  clepthB 
of  oblivion. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  from  the  deification  of  the 
best  of  men  arose  the  custom  of  deifymg  the  worst? 
that  the  apotheosis  of  eminent  personages,  who  had 
departed  this  life,  was  gradually  abused  and  debased, 
till  the  living  also  claimed  divinity ;  and  to  gods  who 
were  yet  to  die,  were  erected  temples,  statues,  altars, 
and  were  consecrated  priests,  victims,  and  incense, 
with  all  the  pompous  naraphemalia  of  sacrifice  ?  To 
the  most  inramous  of^men,  to  murderers  of  fathers, 
and  murderers  of  mothers,  to  tyrants  who  shed  blood 
without  limitation,  and  without  remorse. — ^But  it  is 
enough  thus  to  {glance  at  the  magnitude  and  multi- 
plicity of  the  crimes  which  history  imputes  to  those 
who,  during  life,  were  adored  as  immortals ;  at  once 
the  terror,  me  contempt,  and  the  abhorrence  of  their 
votaries. 

The  notion  of  the  deities  of  heathenism  being  of 
no  sex,  or  of  either  sex,  at  p]easure|  is  so  imperfectly 
understood  amonffua,  that  it  requires  a  few  words 
by  way  of  eluci&tion.  We  shall  instance  the  sun 
and  moon,  chiefiv,  because  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
pugnant to  our  ianguBge,  our  established  customs, 
and  our  feelings,  than  to  consider  the  sun  as  femi- 
nine, and  the  moon  as  masculine.  Milton,  who  is 
good  English  authority,  speaks  of  the  sun  and  moon 
as 

Dispensing  male  and  female  liffht. 
Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world : 

but  in  the  German  language,  the  moon  is  masculine, 
der  Mond^  and  the  sun  is  feminine,  die  Somu,  An 
Arabian  poet  says  expressly, 

To  be  in  the  feminine  gender  is  no  disgrace  to  the  sun ; 
Nor  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender  is  any  honor  to  the 
moon. 

In  India,  the  moon  is  masculine,  in  the  character 
of  the  god  S6ma ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
moon  is  king,  in  its  turn,  among  the  heavenly  bodies, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  as 
stated  in  3ie  Des&tur.  We  must,  therefore,  fix  in  our 
minds  this  intercommunity,  or  rather  ad  Wdtum  as- 
sumption of  ^nder,  among  the  pagan  immortals, 
before  we  can  justly  appreciate,  or  understand,  though 
imperfectly,  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  Nor  should 
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we  be  mirprifled  to  find  Molocb,  though  king,  as  a 
potentate,  and  thoagfa  bearded  as  a  male,  jet  merging 
mto  a  female,  possessing  female  properties,  with  the 
qualities  and  attributes  of  Venus  nerself,  the  goddess 
of  love  and  beauty.  For  instance ;  1  Kings  zi.  **Sol> 
oraon  loved  many  strange  women  ....  who  turned 
away  his  heart ...  he  went  afler  Ashtoreth,  goddess 
of  the  Zidonians,  and  Milcom,  the  abomniation  of  the 
Ammonites. ...  He  built  a  high  place  for  Moloch,  the 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  It  seems 
clear,  that  Moloch  is  the  same  as  Milcom,  bearinff  the 
same  character;  and  that  Milcom  is  a^ddess  of  the 
Ammonites,  no  less  than  Ashtoreth,  with  whom  she 
is  associated,  is  goddess  of  the  Zidonians.  By  female 
deities  the  heart  of  Solomrm  was  turned  away.  [This, 
however,  is  no  where  said  j  and  the  sod  Moloch,  of 
which  Malcom  and  Milcom  are  only  aifferent  names, 
is  always  masculine,  and  most  probably  represents 
the  planet  Saturn.  See  Moloch.  R. 
*  It  will  be  naturally  inferred,  from  what  has  been 
adduced,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  depravities 
of  heathenism  is  known,  where  Christianity,  the 
ffreatest  blessing  ever  offered  to  suffering  humanity, 
has  prevailed.  Happily,  they  have  been  suppressed 
by  public  opinion,  as  well  as  by  public  law.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  better  informed  class 
of  heathen,  lUive  to  the  feelings  of  natural  conscience, 
and  of  shame,  endeavored  ro  palliate  these  monsters 
of  immorality  under  the  pretext  of  their  being  sym- 
bolical stories,  **  cunningly  devised  fables,"  mythos  for 
the  initiated,  and  containing  wonderful  mysteries! 
only  to  be  disclosed  under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  To 
what  subterfuges  will  not  the  perversity  of  the 
human  mind  have  recourse,  to  evade  the  clear  dic- 
tates of  unpolluted  nature ! 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  the 
worship  of  idols  was  introduced.  Some  of  the  rab- 
bins say,  that  the  descendants  of  Cain  hod  introduced 
it  into  the  world  before  the  flood.  They  believe 
Enos  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  it;  and  in  this 
sense  they  explain  Gen.  iv.  26,  which,  according  to 
the  Hebrew,  may  be  thus  interpreted — **  Then  the 
name  of  the  Lord  was  profaned  ;'^  i.e.  by  giving  it  to 
idols.  But  the  old  Greek  interpreters  and  Jerome 
understood  it  otherwise.  Still  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  idolatry  was  common  before  the  deluge;  the 
inundation  of  wickedness  intimated  in  the  expression, 
"  All  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way,**  no  doubt  included 
impiety  of  worship,  as  well  as  die  infamous  irregu- 
lanties  of  incontinence  and  violence.  Josephus,  and 
many  of  the  fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  soon  ofler 
the  deluge,  idolatry  became  the  prevailing  religion ; 
and  certainly  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  after  the 
time  of  Abraham,  we  see  only  a  false  worship.  The 
patriarch's  forefathers,  and  even  himself,  were  en- 
gaged in  it ;  as  is  evident  from  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  peculiar  form  of  idolatry ; 
they  imitated  the  superstitions  of  others,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  inventors  of  any.  When  they 
were  in  Egypt,  they  worshipped  Ecyptian  deities ; 
in  the  wilderness  they  worshipped  those  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  Egyptians,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites;  in 
Judea  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  other 
people  around  them.  Rachel,  probably,  had  adored 
idols  at  her  father  Laban's,  since  she  carried  off  his 
teraphim.  Gen.  xxxi.  30.  Jacob,  after  bis  return 
from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  people  to  reject  the 
strange  gods  from  among  them,  and  also  the  super- 
stitious pendants  worn  by  them  in  their  ears,  which 
he  hid  under  the  turpentine-tree  near  Sichem.  He 
preserved  his  family  m  the  worship  of  God  while  he 


lived ;  but  after  his  daatfa,  part  of  his  aons 
ped  Egyptian  deities.    (Siee  Josh.  zziv.  33L) 

Under  the  government  of  the  judm,  tfaey  often 
fell  into  idolatry.    Gideon,  after  he  had  beeo  mvored 
fay  God  with  so  particular  a  deliverance,  made  an 
ephod,  which  ensnared  the  Israelites  in  unlawilil 
worship^  Judff.  viii.  27.    MIcah's  Teraphim  are  weU 
known,  and  the  worahip  of  them  continued  in  Israel 
till  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  Judff.  xviL  5 ;  xviii. 
30,31.    Previously  "the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim.    They 
forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fiithers,  ....  and 
followed  other  gods — of  the  gods  of  the  people  that 
were  round  abmit  them ;  and  bowed  themselves  unto 
them:  .  .  .  and  they  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth,^  Judg.  iL  1 1.    During  the  tiroes 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the  worship  ot  Crod 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  pure  in  Israel.    There 
was  corruption  and  irre^larity  of  manners,  but  little 
or  no  idolatry ;  unless  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
names  given  to  some  of  Saul's  sons — ^Ish-baal,  or 
Ish-bosneth,  &c.  Solomon,  seduced  by  complaisnuce 
to  his  strange  wives,  caused  temples  to  be  erected  in 
honor  of  their  gods,  and  himself  impiously  oflfered 
incense  to  them,  1  Kings  xi.  5—7.    He  adored  Ash- 
taroth,  goddess  of  the  Phoenicians,  Moloch,  ffod  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  Chemosh,  god  of  the  Moabites.  Je- 
roboam, who  succeeded  Solomon,  set  up  golden 
calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  made  Israel  to  sin. 
The  people,  no  longer  restrained  by  roysl  authority, 
worshipped  not  only  these  golden  calves,  iMxt  all 
the  deities  pf  the  Phcenicians,  Syrians,  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites.    Under  the  reign  of  Ahab,  idolatry 
reached  its  height    The  impious  Jezebel  endeavored 
to  extinguish  the  worship  or  the  Lord,  by  persecuting 
his  prophets,  (who,  as  a  barrier,  still  retained  some 
of  tne  people  in  the  true  religion,)  till  God,  iDoenaed 
at  their  idolatry,  abandoned  Israel  to  the  kiogs  of 
Assyria  and  Cmildea,  who  transplanted  them  beyond 
the  Euphrates.    Judah  was  almost  equally  corrupt- 
ed.   The  descriptions  given  by  the  prophets  of  their 
irregularities  and  idolatries,  their  aboininatioiis  and 
lasciviousness  on  the  high  places,  and  in  woods  con- 
secrated to  idols,  fill  us  witn  dismay,  and  discover  the 
corruption  of  the  heart  of  man.    After  the  return 
from  Babylon,  we  do  not  find  the  Jews  any  more 
reproached  with  idolatry.    They  expressed    much 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  Glod ;  and  except  some  trans- 
^cssora  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  (1  Mac.  i.  12, 
o&c.)  the  people  kept  themselves  clear  fit>m  this  sin. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
having  a  reference  to  this  subject,  which  requires  a 
more  specific  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived— we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  it  incident- 
ally once  or  twice  already — we  mean  Amos  v.  25, 
26,  (juoted  by  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  43.  The  follow- 
ing IS  Doddridge's  note  on  the  latter  text: — ''The 
learned  De  Dieu  has  a  most  curious  and  amusing,  but 
to  us  a  very  unsatisfactory,  note  on  this  verse.  He 
saw — and  we  wonder  so  many  great  commentators 
should  not  have  seen — the  absuraity  of  imagining',  that 
Moses  would  have  suffered  idolatrous  processions  in 
the  wilderness.  Therefore  he  maintains  that  Amos 
here  refera  to  a  menJUd  idolatry,  by  which,  consider- 
ing the  tabernacle  as  a  model  of  the  visible  heaTei»» 
(a  fancy,  to  be  sure,  as  old  as  Philo  and  Josephus,) 
they  referred  it,  and  the  worahip  there  paid,  to  Mo> 
loch,  so  as  to  make  it  in  their  hearts,  in  effect,  hM 
shrine ;  and  there,  also,  to  pay  homage  to  Saturn, 
whom  he  would  prove  to  be  the  same  withChiun,  or 
Remphan,  who  (as  this  critic  thinks)  might  be  called 
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their  star,  because  some  later  rabbins  out  of  their 
ffreat  regard  to  the  sabbath,  which  was  among  the 
heathen  Saturn's  day,  have  said  many  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  things  in  honor  of  that  phmeL  Ca- 
pellus  hints  at  this  interpretation  too.  But  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  and  of  Stephen,  so  nlainly  express 
making  or  images,  and  the  pomp  of  their  supersti- 
tious processions,x(see  Young  on  Idolatry,  vol.  L  p. 
128 — 131.)  that  we  think,  if  external  idolatry  is  not 
referred  to  here,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  it  was 
ever  practised.  We  conclude,  therefore,  considering 
what  was  urged  in  the  beginning  of  this  note,  that 
God  here  refers  to  the  idolatries,  to  which,  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  they  were  graduallv  given  up ;  (after 
having  becrun  to  revolt  in  the  wilderness  by  the  sin 
of  the  golden  calf;)  which  certainly  appears  (as  Gro- 
tius  justly  observes)  from  its  being  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  their  captivity ;  which  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived the  sin  or  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness,  al- 
most seven  or  eiffbt  hundred  years  before,  could 
possibly  be,  though  in  conjunction  with  their  own 
wickedness,  in  following  ages,  God  might  (as  he 
threatened,  £xod.  xxxii.  34.)  remember  thaL  Com- 
pare 2  Kings  xvii.  16 ;  xxi.  3 ;  xxiii.  5."  Such  are 
the  embarrassments  of  the  learned ! — ^Feeling  these, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  submitted  for  consideration,  whether 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  sacred  tents  represented 
on  some  ancient  medals,  may  not  contribute  toward 
elucidating  the  obscurity.  The  words  of  Amos,  he 
remarks,  may  bear  the  foUowing  interpretation  (and 
the  quotation  in  the  Acts  may  be  rendered  to  the 
same  efiect):  *^But  you  set  up  the  succoth,  booths, 
tabernacles,  temporary  residences  of  your  king  [Mo- 
loch] ;  and  of  that  Ckiun  you  set  up  your  images ;  and 
the  star  of  your  divinities  lohick  ye  made,  formed,  in- 
siitutedf  to  yourselves,*^  (See  Chiuh.)  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  these  succoth  (booths)  of  the  Israelites 
were  formed  for  the  like  purposes  as  those  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  like  them  might  have  been  en- 
titled to  the  honors  of  the  neokorate,  then  we  see 
how  easily  any  tents,  or  tabernacles,  might  be  con- 
verted into  such  receptacles  whether  in  the  camp, 
or  apart  from  it,  or  in  retirements  at  a  little  distance 
up  ine  country,  and  might  be  appropriated^-conse- 
crated  to  similar  purposes,  in  a  manner  more  or  less 

{>rivate.  As  these  tents  are  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
iar  kind  of  ornament,  or  fringe,  so  might  those  of 
their  professed  votaries  be ;  or  if  not, — ^vet  they  might 
equally  be  considered  as  sacred  to  the  impure  di- 
vinity, though  appearing  as  ordinary  tents,  and  under 
this  explanation,  the  notorious  publicity  of  the  taber- 
nacles, the  taking  up,  carrying  in  procession,  &c.  may 
be  dismissed  from  these  passages.  As  to  the  "  star,'' 
as  this  was  of  small  nze,  it  might  easily  be  con- 
cealed, and  carried  about  the  person ;  as  we  find 
practised  by  the  soldiers  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  (2 
Mac.  xiL  40.)  also  ear-rings,  or  other  ornaments,  thus 
marked,  might  be  worn  as  amulets,  and  carried  with 
superstitious  intentions,  as  those  of  Jacob's  family 
(Gen.  xxxY.  4.)  in  all  probability  were.  Nothing  was 
more  common  amonff  the  heathen  in  all  ages. 

But  a  difficulty  still  remains ;  on  what  occasion 
had  the  Israelites  thus  transgressed,  by  setting  up 
tents  to  impure  deities  ?  1 1.)  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  the  instance  of  the  golden  calf  ^  the  people  ate 
and  drank,  and  rose  up  to  play,"  (Exod.  xxxii.  6 ;  1 
Cor.  X.  7.)  which  expression,  jv^oy,  is  understood  by 
many  commentators  in  a  profligate  sense.  (2.)  By 
the  advice  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxv.  I.)  Balak,  king 
of  Moab,  through  the  Midianite  women,  seduced  the 
laraehtes  to  commit  whoredom  with  the  daughters 


of  Moab;  with  whom  Aey  had  contmoted  acquaint- 
anceu  by  a  long  stay  in  one  place ;  and  these  women 
**  called  the  people  away,  that  is,  firom  the  camp  to 
their  own  privacies,  their  own  residences,  where 
they  ate  or  the  sacrifices;  were  pampered,  and 
bowed  down,  not  merely  to  their  seducers,  but  to 
their  idols.  In  short,  Israel  joined  himself  by  degrees 
to  the  obscene  Baal-peor :"  and  the  inunoraliQr  arose 
to  such  a  height,  that  one  of  the  princes  of  Israel 
brought  it  publicly  home  to  his  own  tent,  and  was 
severely  punished  for  his  open  wickedness.  Now, 
whether  on  this  occasion  the  Midianite  women  had 
tents  set  up,  at  home,  dedicated  to  the  voluptuous 
goddess ;  whether  they  so  consecrated  their  custom- 
ary dwelling-tents  for  a  time;  or  whether  the  Is- 
raelites themselves  consecrated  their  own,  or  sepa- 
rate tents,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  they  set  up,  insti- 
tuted, residences  for  criminal  purposes,  where  they 
committed  fornication,  and  where  they  worshipped 
images,  stars,  &c.  if  they  did  not  even  carry  mem 
about  their  persons ;  which  some  might  do,  as  gifts 
of  their  paramours,  or  tokens  of  identification  and 
cognizance  by  participants  in  the  same  practices. 
No  doubt,  there  were  various  degrees  of  guilt  among 
the  individuals  of  the  Israelitish  nation. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clear,  (1.)  That  tents,  or  ten>- 
porary  residences,  were  erected  to  Venus ;  (2.)  That 
the  Israelites  sinned  by  fornication;  (3.)  Baal-peor 
was  an  obscene  deity ;  and  therefore  it  should  seem, 
that  we  risk  little  in  referring  these  tabernacles,  not 
so  much  to  public  processions,  and  cannings  about— 
as  to  a  vice  at  first  practised  privately,  afterwards 
spreading  generally  in  the  camp,  and  at  length  trans- 
acted so  publicly  as  to  require  an  equally  general  and 
public  punishment.  The  passage  in  Amos  might  be 
understood  to  this  effect :  ^  I  hate  your  feast  days, 
&c.  because  you  do  not  keep  my  worship  and  ser- 
vice pure,  but,  together  with  sacted  solemnities,  you 
practise  injustice  and  iniquity ;  just  as  your  Others 
m  the  desert,  who  offered  sacrifices,  &c.  to  me  very 
pompously  in  public,  but  they  did  not  serve  me  with 
mtegrity — simply,  me  only,  but,  together  with  their 
worship  of  me,  they  inconsistently,  and  at  length, 
notoriously,  worshipped  also  impure  deities;  the 
same  temper  and  spurit  is  in  you,  and  therefore  I 
will  punish  you,  by  banishment  from  your  country." 
The  quotation  in  the  Acts  coincides  with  this  in 
sense. 

As  the  nuiintenance  of  the  worship  of  the  only 
true  God  was  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the 
Mosaic  polity,  and  as  that  God  was  regarded  as  the 
king  of  the  Israelitish  nation ;  so  we  find  idolatry, 
that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  occupying,  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  first  place  in  the  list  or  crimes.  It 
^vas  indeed  a  crime,  not  merely  against  God,  but 
also  against  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and 
thus  a  sort  of  high  treason.  Amonc  the  command- 
ments which  God  gave  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the 
first  was,  ^  I  Jehovah  am  thy  God,  who  have  brought 
thee  out  of  Egypt,  the  prison  of  slaves ;  thou  shalt 
have  no  other  ^>d  before  my  ftce,"  £xod.  xz.  3,  S. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary,  that  we  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  this  crime,  and  the  light  in 
which  it  is  viewed  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  crime 
to  which  Moses  annexed  the  punishroent  of  death, 
consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions,  but  in  the  overt 
act  of  worshipping  other  gods.  Though  a  man  be- 
lieved that  there  were  more  |;od8  than  one,  he  would 
not,  therefore,  byjiie  Moeaic  statute,  have  become 
amenable  to  the  magistrate,  nor  would  an  inquisition 
have  taken  place. 
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We  must  be  careful,  therefore,  to  distinffuieh 
between  -two  crimes,  which,  by  the  idiom  of  our 
language,  are  sometimes  comprehended  under  the 
common  name  of  idolatry^  and  which,  even  when 
speaking  about  Israelitish  matters,  we  are  very  apt 
to  confound  together.  These  are^l.)  The  crime 
of  worshipping  other  gods  besides  the  only  true  God, 
to  whom  Moses  gave  the  name  of  Jehovah ;  this 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  state  crime  ahready  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  of  all 
ofiences  against  sound  reason  and  common  sense. 
^2.)  Thecnmeoftmoge- worship,  which  is  notalwavs 
idolatry,  because  not  merely  false  gods,  but  even  the 
only  true  God,  may  be  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  image.  Thus  the  Israelites  wanted  to  worship 
under  the  similitude  of  a  solden  cdf,  the  God  who 
had  brought  them  out  of  E^pt,  and  Aaron,  in  pro- 
claiming a  festival  on  its  bemg  set  up,  expressly  de- 
nominated the  God,  in  honor  of  whom  that  festival 
was  to  be  solemnized,  Jehovah,  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5. 
Image  worship,  it  is  true,  indicated  a  crime  against 
the  true  God ;  but  then  it  was  not,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  high  treason,  or  a  crime  against  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state ;  nor  is  it  so  clearly  and  so 
completely  repugnant  to  sound  reason,  as  the  crime 
of  idoiatry. 

These  two  crimes,  therefore,  are  in  their  nature 
extremely  different,  and  the  one  of  them  is  much 
more  heinous  than  the  other.  If,  however,  we  read 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Moses,  we  shall 
not  be  apt  to  confound  them ;  for  to  serve  other  gods 
besides  Jehovah,  or  to  serve  the  gods  of  strange  na- 
tions, and  to  make  an  inuige  in  order  to  serve  it  or 
adore  it,  must  strike  us  at  the  first  glance  as  very 
different  modes  of  expression. 

Molatry,  properly  so  called,  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  against 
the  state  itself,  and  expressly  prohibited  in  the  very 
first  of  the  commandments.  Moses  besides  prohib- 
ited every  thing  that  was  likely  to  give  any  occasion 
or  temptation  to  it,  or  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  its  be- 
ing practised ;  and  the  principal  scope  of  his  last 
discourses  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomv,  is  to  warn 
the  Israelites  against  idolatry,  and  to  exhort  them  in 
the  most  urgent  manner  to  the  service  of  the  only 
true  God.  The  curses,  also,  and  blessings  which  he 
proposes  to  the  people  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxvii. 
xxviiL  and  xxxii.  turn  chieflv  on  the  transgression  or 
observation  of  this  commanoment  If  any  individual 
Israelite  worshipped  strange  gods,  he  subjected  him- 
self to  the  punisnment  of  stoning,  Deut  xvii.  2 — 5. 
This  punishment  may  appear  unnecessarily  severe, 
but  it  resulted  from  the  principle  of  the  Mosaic 
polity.  The  only  true  Goa  was  the  civil  legislator 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  accepted  by  them  as 
their  king,  and  hence  idolatry  was  a  crime  a^nst 
the  state,  and,  therefore,  just  as  deservedly  punished 
with  death,  as  high  treason  is  with  us.  Whoever 
worshipped  strange  gods,  shook  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  laws,  and  rebelled  against 
him  in  whose  name  the  government  was  carried  on. 

When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it 
Was  considered  in  a  state  of  rebelhon  against  the 
government,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws  of 
war ;  its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to 
death.  No  spoil  was  made,  but  every  thing  it  con- 
tained was  burnt  witli  itself;  nor  durst  it  ever  be  re- 
built, Deut.  xiii.  13—19.  Whether  the  children  were 
also  to  be  put  to  death,  is  not  enpressly  specified  in 
the  statute.  The  appropriate  term  by  which  the 
punishment  announced  against  any  such  idolatrous 


city  was  expressed  m  the  law,  is  (onnn)  Hteherim^  to 
consecrate  to  Jehovah ;  or,  as  Luther  renders  it,  to 
put  under  ban,  to  outlaw,  or  proscribe.  It  was  re- 
garded as  wholly  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  for  the 
execution  of  its  punishment ;  the  people  being  de- 
voted to  the  swoni,  and  the  cit^  itself  consij^ed  to 
the  flames,  by  way  of  an  ofifenng  for  its  ama;  ac- 
cording to  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  rooil  in 
Deut  xiii.  15 — 17,  "  It  shall  be  consumed  as  a  burat- 
oflTering,  of  which  nothing  remains.** 

When  it  ^us  happened  that  the  people,  as  a 
people,  brought  guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idol- 
atry, God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  of  the 
punishments  denounced  asainst  that  national  crime, 
which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and  other  national 
judgments ;  and  when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
was  complete,  in.  the  destruction  of  their  polity,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  people  into  otner  landa, 
Lev.  xxvi ;  Deut  xxviii.  xxix.  and  xxxiL 

For  the  crime  of  seducing  others  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods,  but  more  especially  where  a  pre- 
tended prophet,  who  could  often  naturally  anticipate 
what  would  come  to  pass,  uttered  predictions  that 
tended  to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed 
punishment  was  stoning  to  death,  Deut.  xiii.  2 — 12. 
With  regard  to  private  seducers,  although  Moses  in 
other  cases  was  far  fit>m  encouraging  informers,  yet 
such  is  here  the  rigor  of  his  law,  that  it  enjoins  in- 
forminff  without  reserve  upon  every  such  seducer ; 
even  tuthough  it  were  a  uterine  brother,  a  son,  a 
daughter,  a  wife,  or  one's  best  friend ;  but  it  would 
seem,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  one  was  bound  to 
impeach  a  father,  mother,  or  husband,  at  least  they 
are  not  particularized  with  the  others  mentioned  in 
Deut  xiii.  7,  8, 9. 

All  idolatrous  ceremonies,  and  even  some  which, 
though  innocent  in  themselves,  mi^t  excite  suspicion 
of  idolatry,  were  prohibited ;  of  these,  human  sacri- 
fices are  most  conspicuous,  as  the  most  abominable 
of  all  the  crimes  to  which  superstition  is  capable  of 
hurrying  its  votaries  in  defiance  of  the  stron^r  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  Against  no  other  sort  of  idolatry 
are  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  so  rigorous  as  against 
this;  and  yet  we  find  it  continued  among  the  Islael- 
ites  to  a  very  late  period.  For  even  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  survived  the  nun  of  the 
state,  and  wrote  in  the  beg^nine  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  take  notice  of  it,  and  aescribe  it  not  as  an 
antiquated  or  obsolete  abomination,  but  what  was 
actually  in  use.a  little  before  and  even  during  their 
own  times. 

The  other  practices  prohibited  by  Moses  as  idola- 
trous, or  as,  at  any  rate,  suspicious  on  account  of 
idolatry,  are  the  following:— (1.)  The  making  images 
of  strange  gods.  This  was  already  forbidden  in  the 
case  of  the  true  God ;  but  the  curse  in  Deut  xxvii. 
15.  seems  to  be  especially  levelled  against  idolatrous 
images.— (2.)  Prostration  before,  or  adoration  of^  such 
images,  or  of  any  thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such 
as  the  SUA,  moon,  and  stars,  Exod.  xx.  5 ;  xxxir.  14 ; 
Deut  iv.  19.  But  prostrations  before  men,  not  held 
as  gods,  were  by  no  means  prohibited ;  but,  as  we 
see  from  the  wntings  of  Moses  himself^  were  very 
common.  Adorare  is  the  Latin  term  applied  to  the 
act  of  prostradon ;  and  the  Greeks,  who,  out  of  na- 
tional pride,  commonly  refused  to  pay  that  honor  to 
the  Persian  kings,  expressed  it  by  the  word  n^con^ 
rM>.  It  consisted  in  fiilling  down  on  one^  knees,  and 
at  the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with  the  fore- 
head.— (3.)  Having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idob 
or  images  thereof.    By  the  Mosaic  law  these  were 
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all  expressly  to  be  destroyed ;  (Exod.  xxiv.  13 ;  Deut 
vii.  5 ;  2ui.  3.)  and  coosidering  the  strange  propensity 
of  mankind  in  those  days  to  idolatry,  it  became 
necessary  to  obliterate  every  such  memorial  of  idol- 
atrous practices ;  else,  in  aftertimes,  the  sight  of  an 
imaffe,  an  idol  god,  mif^ht  have  excited  such  ideas  of 
its  divinity,  or  have  impressed  men's  minds  with 
such  superstitious  terrors,  as,  in  a  consecrated  grove, 
would  soon  pass  into  prayer  and  veneration.  This 
rigor  in  the  extermination  of  every  remnant  of 
idolatry  was  carried  so  far,  that  by  the  statute  of 
Deut.  viL  25, 26,  the  Israelites  durst  not  even  keep 
nor  bring  into  their  houses  the  gold  and  silver  that 
had  been  on  any  image,  lest  it  should  prove  a  snare 
and  lead  them  astray.  Because,  having  been  once 
consecrated  to  an  idol  god,  considering  Uie  prevalent 
superstition  as  to  the  reality  of  such  deities,  some 
idea  of  its  sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still 
have  continued,  and  have  thus  been  the  means  of 
propagating  idolatry  afi-esh  among  their  children. 
Moses,  therefore,  declared  it  an  abomination  in  Uie 
siglit  of  God,  and  warned  them  against  bringing  it 
to  their  houses,  lest  it  should,  being  itself  accursed, 
bring  a  curse  upon  them.  Conformable  to  the  Mo- 
saic prohibition  is  the  language  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaian,  in  chap.  xxx.  22,  where  he  says,  ^  The  silver 
and  gold  wherewith  your  graven  and  molten  images 
were  coated,  you  shall  account  unclean,  and  turn 
from  with  aversion,  as  from  a  mcnstruous  woman, 
saying,  Begone."--{4.)  Offering  sacrifices  to  idols. — 
(5.)  Eating  of  oflferings  made  to  idols  bv  other  people, 
who  invited  them  to  their  offering  feasts ;  iu  other 
words,  attending  the  festivals  of  other  gods.— (6.) 
Eating  or  drinlung  of  blood ;  which  naturally  cre- 
ated strong  suspicions  of  idolatry,  and  was,  therefore, 
absolutely  prohibited.— {7.^  Prophesying  in  the  name 
of  a  strange  god. — (8.]  All  usages  and  ceremonies, 
whereby  a  man  dedicated  himself  to  a  strange 
god.— ^9.)  Prostitution  in  honor  of  an  idol,  and 
where  the  wages  of  such  iniquity  usually  went  to 
the  idol  and  its  temple. — (10.)  Imitation  of  the 
idolatrous  ceremonies  of  the  Canaanites,  and  at- 
tempting to  transfer  them  into  the  worship  of  the 
true  God. 

In  fact,  every  audacious  transgression  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  in  other  words,  of  that  law  which  pre- 
scribed the  usages  of  divine  worship  and  the  diner- 
ent  ceremonies  of  purification,  that  were  to  be  per- 
formed in  different  cases,  was  regarded  as  an  aban- 
donment of  the  services  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
co'irse  as  a  transition  to  the  services  of  other  gods 
punished  with  extirpation,  that  is,  with  death.  (Mi- 
chab'lis's  Commentaries.) 

Idolatrous  marks  Arcn  tokens. — We  read  in 
the  book  of  Revelation  of  a  persecuting  power  that 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  *<  cause  all,  both  small  and 
p«at,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark 
in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  forehead ;  and  that  no 
man  might  buv  or  sell  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or 
the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name," 
chap.  xiii.  16, 17.  It  may  not  strike  English  readers, 
that  this  custom  still  prevails,  in  India,  to  this  day. 
The  foUowing  extracts  from  Paolino*s  Voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  will  set  it  in  its  true  li^ht:  "  As  the  Pa- 
gans, Mahometans,  and  Christians,  in  India,  all  wear 
white  cotton  dresses,  and  made  almost  in  the  same 
manner,  you  must  look  very  closely  at  their  forehead 
or  breast,  if  you  wish  to  distinguish  an  idolater  from 
a  Christian.  The  former  have  on  the  ft>rehead  cer- 
tain nuurka  which  they  consider  as  sacred,  and  by 
which  you  may  know  to  what  sect  they  belong  and 


what  deity  they  worship*  They  bear  such  marks  ill 
honor  of  Brahma,  on  the  forehead;  in  honor  of 
Vishnu,  on  the  breast ;  and  in  honor  of  Siva,  on  the 
arms. .  • .  They  are  called  Shudhamayaga ;  that  is, 
purification,  purity."  (Note,  p.  17.)  ^When  the 
pagans  afler  tneir  ablutions  paint  marks  of  this  kind 
on  their  forehead,  &c.  they  always  repeat  certain 
forms  of  prayer,  in  honor  of  the  deity  to  whom  these 
marks  are  dedicated.  At  the  time  of  public  ablu- 
tions this  is  performed  by  the  priest,  who  paints  with 
his  finger  the  foreheads  of  all  those  who  have  already 
purified  themselves.  At  private  lustrations  each 
person  lays  on  the  colors  himself^  without  being  un- 
der the  necessity  of  oflTering  up  prayers.  No  pagan 
can  assist  in  any  part  of  divine  worship  without 
being  painted  with  the  above  marks."  (p.  344,  note.) 
Some  of  these  marks  are  not  the  most  decent;  they 
are  numerous;  have  difi!*erepc  appellations  and  forms, 
and  are  painted  with  various  colors  and  substances^ 
How  far,  when  idolatry  was  triumphant,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  such  marks  in  order  to  buy  or  sell,  we 
know  not  It  is  certain,  that  they  are  objects  of  no 
inconsiderable  pride  among  devotees ;  and  that  they 
never  think  themselves  dressed  to  appear  in  public 
without  them.  Nor  most  we  imagine,  that  although 
individuals  are  at  liberty  to  adore  what  idol  they 
please,  yet  that  the  spint  of  rivalship  is  unknown. 
Thevenot  uses  strong  language  in  allusion  to  this : 
**  There  is  a  caste  of  Gentiles  called  Byragees,  who 
damn  the  yellow  color ;  and  who  in  the  morning  put 
white  on  their  forehead,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
other  castes,  who  have  red  put  on  by  the  Brahmins. 
When  a  Gentile  is  paintea  with  this  red,  he  bows 
his  head  three  times,  and  lifU  his  joined  hands  thrice 
up  to  his  forehead ;  and  then  presents  to  the  Brah- 
min rice  and  cocoa."  But  some  of  these  marks  are 
drawn  up  the  forehead  in  triple  lines ;  a  white  line, 
or  perhaps  yellow  on  each  side,  and  red  (always)  in 
the  middle ;  which  shows  that  these  colors  admit  of 
association. 

IDUMEA,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
land  of  Edom,  which  extended,  originally,  from  the 
Dead  sea  to  the  Elanitjc  gulf  of  the  lied  sea.  After- 
wards it  extended  more  to  the  south  of  Judah,  to- 
wards Hebron.  The  character  and  present  state  of 
mount  Seir,  the  ancient  Edom,  or  Idumea,  is  described 
in  the  article  Exodus,  p.  415.  Besides  this  region, 
the  proper  seat  of  the  Edomites,  they  appear  to  have 
extended  their  conquests  to  the  east  and  north-east 
of  Moab,  and  to  have  had  possession  of  the  country 
of  which  Bozra  was  the  chief  city.  To  this  they 
of  course  had  access  through  the  intervening  desert, 
without  crossing  the  countries  of  the  Moabites  and 
Amorites.  The  capital  of  East  Idumea  was  Bozra ; 
the  capital  of  sosth  Edom  was  Petra,  or  Jectael. 
The  Idumeans,  Jr  Edomites,  were,  as  their  name 
unplies,  descendants  of  Edom,  or  Esau,  elder  brother 
of  Jacob.  Ther  were  governed  by  dukes  or  princes ; 
and  afterwards  by  their  own  kings.  Gen.  xxxvi.  31. 
They  continued  independent  till  the  time  of  David, 
v«rho   subdued  them,    in    completion    of    Inacs 

rophecy,  that  Jacob  should  rule  Esau,  xxvu.  29,  30. 

^he  Idumeeans  bore  their  subjection  with  great  un- 
patience,  and  at  the  end  of  Solomon*s  reign,  Hadad 
the  Edomite,  who  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  dunng 
his  childhood,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  procurea  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king,  1 
Kings  xi.  22.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  reigned 
only  in  East  Edom ;  for  that  south  of  Judea  con- 
tinued  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah  till  the  reim 
of  Jehoram,  against  whom  it  rebelled,  2  Chron.  xxu  8. 
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Amaziab,  king  of  Judah,  took  Fet^^  killed  1000  men, 
and  compelled  10,000  more  to  leap  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  city  of  Petra  stood,  xxy.  11.  But  theee 
conquest!  were  not  permanent  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged  Jenisalem,  the  Idmnaeans  joined 
him,  and  encourased  him  to  raze  the  veiy  founda- 
tions of  the  city ;  but  their  crueky  did  not  lon^;  con- 
tinue unpunished.  Five  years  after  the  takmg  of 
JerosalecQ,  Nebuchadnezzar  humbled  all  the  states 
round  Judea,  particularly  Idumea ;  and  John  Hir- 
canus  entirely  conquered  the  people,  and  obliged 
them  to  receive  circumcision  and  the  law.  They 
continued  subject  to  the  later  kings  of  Judea  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerumlem  by  the  Romans.  U  himately , 
the  Idumsans  became  mingled  with  the  Ishmaelites, 
and  they  were  jointly  called  Nabatheans,  from  Na- 
bath,  a  son  of  Ishmael, 

IGNORANCE  is  taken,  in  Scripture,  in  several 
senses.  It  denotes  (1.)  the  absence  of  knowledge  or 
information,  when  the  subject  in  question  was  truly 
unknown.  Lev.  iv.  IS.  So  Jonathan  was  ignorant  of 
Saul's  oath,  1  Sam.  xiv.  37.  (See  also  2  Sam.  xv.  12.) 
(2.)  The  absence  of  distinguiihing  knowledge,  or  the 
not  righdy  discerning  when  the  subject  was  Imown ; 
(Lev.  IV.  2,  3, 22 ;  Numb.  xv.  25 ;  Heb.  v.  12,  la)  that 
18,  for  mistake,  after  having  considered  the  subject ; 
erring  by  incorrect  judgment  Ignorance  is  some- 
times simple,  sometimes  wilful ;  or  ignorance  of  the 
power  of  God,  while  surrounded  by  the  works  of 
God,  ignorance  of  the  will  of  God,  while  favored  by 
the  word  of  God,  are  inexcusable. 

IJE-ABARIM,  an  encampment  of  Israel,  east  of 
the  land  of  Moab,  Numb.  xxi.  11.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  3.] 
speaks  of  Hal,  or  Gai,  which  is  Je,  or  Jai,  in  the  lana 
of  Moab. 

I  JON,  a  fortified  place  in  Naphtali,  1  Kings  xv.  20 ; 
2  Chron.  xvi.  4. 

ILLYRICUM,  a  province  lying  to  the  north-west 
of  Macedonia,  of  which  the  old  northern  limits  were 
the  two  Pannonias,  the  Adriatic  sea  south,  Istria  west, 
and  Upper  Moesia  and  Macedonia  east ;  so  that  Paul 
(Rom.  XV.  9.)  preached  in  Svria,  Phoenicia,  Arabia, 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Pon- 
tus,  Paphlagonia,  Pbrygia,  Troas,  Asia,  Caria,  Lycia, 
Ionia,  Lydia,  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  Thracia, 
Macedonia,  Thessalia,  and  Achiia. 

I.  IMAGE,  or  representation,  of  any  thing.  God 
created  man  after  his  own  image ;  that  is,  as  another 
self  upon  earth,  to  exercise  a  dominion  subordinate  to 
his.  (See  Adam.)  Otherwise  (EccLxvii.  3.)  he  created 
him  after  his  image,  imnfiortal,  good,  just,  provident, 
intelligent,  &c.  Lastly,  God  imprinted  his  image  in 
man,  his  holiness,  virtue,  wisdom.  He  created  man, 
^ave  him  an  earthly  bodv  and  a  reasonable  soul ;  as, 
in  after  ages,  his  Word,  his  Wisdom,  was  to  assume 
the  nature  of  man — ^bodv  and  sou).  Adam,  by  sin, 
disfigured  his  image  of  Gfod,  and  forfeited  the  gifts  of 
grace  and  immortality ;  which  Christ,  by  his  Spirit, 
rorms  anew  in  our  hearts.  God  forbtde  the  Hebrews 
from  midting  any  image  or  representation  of  any 
creature  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  with 
intent  to  worship  it  Moses  and  Solomon,  however, 
made  cherubim  over  the  ark,  and  in  the  tabernacle. 
Moses  made  a  brazen  serpent;  and  Solomon  cast 
lions  and  oxen,  and  placed  tbem  in  the  temple.  But 
this  was  not  with  design  that  they  should  be  wor- 
shipped, though  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses  did 
receive  worship.  Who  knows  whether  the  oxen, 
&c.  of  the  temple  might  not  haire  received  the  same 
perverted  attention,  had  they  not  been  taken  away  to 
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the  common  aceqptatioii  of  the  word  imagef 
meaning  a  representation  of  something  real,  as  of  a 
horse,  an  ox,  a  star,  &c.  this  term  is  understood  in 
several  odier  senses:  Psalm  IxziiL  20.  says,  **Tbou 
shalt  dissipate  their  image,"  their  shadow,  their  figure ; 
thou  shalt  reduce  them  to  nothing.  Eliphaz  aays 
(Job  iv.  16.)  that  at  midnight  an  image,  a  phantom, 
appeared  to  him ;  he  heard,  as  it  were,  a  voice,  or 
whisper.  **  Image  "  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  contrary 
sense,  in  opposition  to  a  transient  imase,  a  phantom : 
so  ^  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  ^ood  tnings  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  thmgs,"  it  represented 
these  good  things  in  a  slight  and  superficial  manner, 
like  shadows,  which  have  nothing  substantial  and 
permanent ;  whereas  the  gospel  represente  the  same 
good  things  under  a  lively,  solid,  firm,  stable,  and  real 
figure ;  the  law  was  but  a  shadow,  of  which  the  gos- 
pel is  the  reality.  The  law  wsa  an  oudine,  a  sketch ; 
the  gospel  is  a  finished  figux^e,  whether  picture  or 
Statue.  In  Paul's  epistles,  Christ  is  called  **  the  image 
of  the  Father,"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.)  "  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature,"  (Col.  L 
15.)  and  ^the  brigbmessof  his  glory,  the  express 
image  of  his  substance,"  Heb.  i.  S.  This  is  not  a 
mere  image  and  no  more,  a  ray  only ;  but  it  is  an 
emanation  from  the  Father,  an  efilux  of  his  light  and 
substance.  The  aposde  requires  that,  <*a8  we  have 
borne  ihe  image  of  the  earthly,  we  should  likewise 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  1  Cor.  xv.  49.  As 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  sinful  and  oftending 
Adam,  as  we  have  imitated  his  sin  and  diM>bedience, 
so  we  should  endeavor  to  retrace  on  our  souls  the 
features  of  the  heavenly  man,  Christ  Jesus ;  his  obe- 
dience, humility,  patience,  meekness,  &c. ;  or  as  the 
passage,  perhaps,  more  properly  means,  to  be  cast  in 
the  mould,  as  a  figure. 

Image  is  often  taken  for  a  statue,  figure,  or  idol. 
The  book  of  Wisdom,  speaking  of  the  causes  of  idola- 
try, says,  that  a  ftither,  afflicted  for  the  death  of  his 
son,  made  an  imaffe  of  him,  to  which  he  paid  divine 
honors.  We  read  (Rev.  xiii.  14, 15.)  that  God  per- 
mitted the  beast  to  seduce  men,  whom  it  commanded 
to  make  an  image  of  the  beast,  which  became  living 
and  animated ;  and  that  all  who  refused  to  adore  it 
were  put  to  death.  The  images  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  30 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  9,  were,  according  to  rabbi  Solo- 
mon, idols  exposed  to  tlie  sun,  on  the  tops  of  houses. 
Abenezra  says  they  were  portable  chapels  or  temples, 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  honor  of  the  sun. 

II.  IMAGE  OP  Nebuchadkezzar.  The  golden 
colossus  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  considered  as 
an  embarrassing  subject,  because  ineasured  by  false 
proportions.  A  proper  understanding  of  its  attimde 
and  accompaniments,  however,  may  solve  the  diffi- 
culties whi^  have  been  collected  out  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it :  **  It  was  an  image  of  gold :  its  bei^t 
threescore  cubita,  and  ita  breadth  sLx  cubits,"  Daniel, 
chap.  iii.  The  learned  Prideaux  feh  very  strongly 
the  embarrassment  which  arises  from  these  dimen- 
sions: be  expresses  himself  thus:  ''This  temple  [of 
Belus]  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes ;  but  he,  on  his 
return  from  the  Grecian  expedition,  demolished  the 
whole  of  it,  and  laid  it  all  in  rubbish,  having  fint 
plundered  it  of  all  ita  immense  riches,  among  which 
were  several  images  or  statues  of  masey  goki,  and  one 
which  is  said  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  been  forty 
foot  high,  which  might,  perchance,  have  been  that 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  consecrated  in  the  plains  of 
Dura.  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  is  nid,  fai- 
deed,  in  Scripmre,  to  have  been  sbcty  cubita,  i.  e. 
ninety  feet  high ;  but  that  must  be  undentood  of  the 
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image  and  pedestal  both  together.  For  that  image 
being  stated  to  have  been  but  aix  cubits  broad,  or 
thick,  it  is  impoaaible  that  the  image  could  have  been 
sixty  cubits  high.  For  that  makes  its  height  to  be 
ten  times  its  breadth  or  thickness,  which  exceeds  all 
the  proportions  of  a  man ;  no  man's  height  being 
above  six  times  his  thickness,  measuring  the  slenderest 
man  living  at  his  waisL  But  where  the  breadth  of 
this  image  was  measured,  is  not  said ;  perchance  it 
was  from  shoukier  to  shoulder;  and  then  the  pro- 

Eortion  of  six  cubits  breadth  will  bring  down  the 
eight  exactly  to  the  measure  which  Diodorus  hath 
mentioned.  For,  the  usual  height  of  a  man  being 
four  and  a  half  of  his  breadth  between  the  shoulders, 
if  the  image  were  six  cubits  broad  between  the  shoul- 
ders, it  must,  according  to  this  proportion,  have  been 
twenty-seven  cubits  high,  which  is  forty  foot  and  a 
half.  Besides,  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  this  image  of 
forty  foot  hii|;h  contained  a  thousand  Babylonish 
talents  of  gold ;  which,  according  to  Pollux,  who, 
in  his  Onomasticon,  reckons  a  Babylonish  talent  to 
contain  7000  Attic  drachmas,  i.  e.  o75  outtces,  this 
[according  to  the  lowest  computation,  valuing  an 
Attic  drachm  at  no  more  than  7j|<i.  or  15  cents; 
whereas,  Dr.  Bernard  reckons  it  to  be  8id,  or  17  cents, 
which  would  raise  the  sum  much  higher]  amounts 
to  three  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money.  But  if 
we  advance  the  height  of  the  statue  to  ninety  foot, 
without  the  nedesta^  it  will  increase  the  value  to  a 
sum  incredible ;  and  therefore  it  is  neceesary  to  take 
the  pedestal  also  into  the  height  mentioned  by  DanieL 
Other  images  and  sacred  utensils  were  also  in  that 
temple,  all  of  solid  ffold."  (Connect,  p.  100, 101.)  It 
will  be  perceived  that  Prideaux  supposes  the  image 
itself  to  have  been  only  forty  feet  high,  while  his 
pedestal  waajify  feet  hi^h ;  a  disproportion  of  parts, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  mipossible,  is  utterly  contra- 
(Cctory  to  every  {trinciple  of  art,  even  of  the  rudest 
art;  and  h  fortiori  of  the  more  refined  periods  of  art. 
We  have  no  instance  of  such  disproportion  remain- 
ing. The  arts  had  long  been  cultivated  in  India  and 
Egypt,  and  doubtless  in  Babylon,  also. 

Let  us  hear  the  original  authors.  Herodotus,  who 
saw  the  temple  of  Belus,is  the  best  authority  respect- 
ing it:  **The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  whose  huge 
gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen,  is  a  square  building, 
each  side  of  which  is  two  furlongs.  In  the  midst  rises 
a  tower,  of  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  furlong ; 
upon  which,  resting  as  upon  a  base,  seven  other  lesser 
towers  are  built  in  regular  succession.  The  ascent  is 
on  the  outside,  whic^  winding  firom  the  ground,  is 
continued  to  the  highest  tower ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  whole  structure  there  is  a  convenient  resting 
place.  In  the  last  tower  is  a  kirge  chapel^  in  which 
IS  placed  a  couch,  magnificently  adorned ;  and  near 
it  a  table  of  sotid  gold ;  but  there  is  no  statue  in  the 
place.  In  this  temple  there  is  also  a  small  chapel, 
lower  in  the  building,  which  contains  a  ficure  of  Ju- 

Eiter,  tn  a  iiUinr  poitwrty  with  a  laroe  tu>le  before 
im :  these,  witn  the  base  of  the  table,  and  the  seat 
of  the  throne,  are  all  of  the  purest  gold ;  and  are  es- 
timated, by  the  Chaldeans,  to  be  worth  eight  hundred 
talents.  On  the  outside  of  this  chapel  are  two  altars ; 
one  is  of  cold,  the  other  is  of  immense  size,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  sacrifice  of  full  grown  animals: 
those  only  which  have  not  yet  left  their  dams  may  be 
offered  on  the  golden  altar.  On  the  lar^r  altar,  at 
the  anniversary  festival  in  honor  of  their  god,  the 
Chaldeans  regulariy  consume  incense  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  talents.  There  was  formerly  in  this 
tcinple  a  statue  of  solid  gold,  twelve  cubits  high : 


this,  however,  I  mention  fitim  the  information  of  the 
Chaldeans,  not  firom  my  own  knowledge.**  (Clio.  183.) 
Diodorus  Siculus,  a  much  later  writer,  speaks  to  this 
effect:  (lib.  iL)  ''Of  the  tower  of  Jupiter  Belus^ 
the  historians  who  have  spoken  have  given  difiTerent 
descriptions ;  and  this  temple  being  now  entirely  de- 
stroyed, we  cannot  speak  accurately  respecting  it. 
....  It  was  excessively  hiffh ;  constructea  through- 
out with  great  care;  buitt  of  brick  and  bitumen. 
Semiramis  placed  on  the  top  of  it  three  statues  (^ 
massy  gold,  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea.  Jupiter  was 
erect,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  walking:  he  was  for^ 
feet  in  height,  and  weighed  a  thousand  Babylonian 
talents.  Rhea,  who  sat  in  a  chariot  of  gold,  was  of 
the  same  weight.  Juno,  who  stood  upri^t,  weighed 
eight  hundred  talents.'*  Diodorus  proceeds  to  men- 
tion many  more  articles  of  gold ;  among  others,  ^  a 
vast  urn,  placed  before  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  which 
weighed  twelve  hundred  talents.** 

The  reader  will  iudge  for  himself  respecting  this 
extract:  it  seems  tnat  the  Babylonians,  regretting 
exceedingly  the  loss  of  their  sacred  treasures  fit>m 
this  temple,  magnified  both  their  value  and  their 
importance,  when-  speaking  of  them  to  inquiring 
strangers.  Diodorus  acknowledges  that  ''he  coula 
not  speak  accurately  respecting  it**  The  relation  of 
Herodotus  is  the  more  credible,  at  least  in  these  par- 
ticulars :  (1.)  there  was  no  statue  in  the  highest  chapel ; 
but  (2.)  in  another  chapel  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter [Belus]  sitting ;  (3.)  the  worQiy  not  the  tretrU,  was 
calculated  at  so  many  talents;  i.  e.  inclumng  the 
labor,  skill,  preparation,  and  accompaniments  of  the 
statue,  its  throne,  &c^  (4.)  the  festival,  in  honor  of  the 
god  Belus,  was  annual ;  and  it  was  prodigious,  since, 
no  doubt,  the  other  ofiTerings  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  incense — a  thousand  tafonts !  (5.)  a  statue  of  solid 
gold,  of  twelve  cubits,  (eighteen  feet,]  is  mentioned 
by  the  historian  as  a  thing  barely  credible :  observe, 
of  aolid  gold ;  yet  a  statue  not  solid,  but  an  external 
shell  of  Uiat  metal,  as  statues  are  usually  cast,  might 
have  been  very  much  larger,  at  much  less  expense 
of  gold.  (6.)  We  conclude  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
consecrated  nis  image  at  an  anniversary  festival  in 
honor  of  his  deity. 

After  stating  these  variations  and  embarrassments 
of  conception  and  description,  it  will  be  thought  de- 
sirable to  obtain  an  idea  of^this  image  more  accurately 
approaching  its  true  appearance  and  dimensions.  The 
following  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

In  the  first  pmce,  it  is  assumed  that  the  taste  of 
sculpture,  in  those  affen,  was  much  the  same  through- 
out the  East,  in  BaBylon  and  in  Egypt;  so  that,  by 
what  figures  of  equal  antiquity  now  exist,  in  Egypt 
for  instance,  we  may  estimate  what  was  then  adopted 
in  Babylon,  whose  works  of  art  have  perished.  Sec- 
ondly, that  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  conouered  and 
ravaged  Egypt  but  a  few  years  before  tnis  period^ 
had  undoubtedly  seen  there  the  colossal  statues  or 
that  country,  erected  by  its  ancient  monarchs ;  and, 
as  th«9e  were  esteemed  not  only  sacred  objects,  but 
also  capital  exertions  of  art,  it  is  inferred  that  be 
proposed  to  imiuite  these,  as  to  their  magnitude,  and 
to  surpass  them,  as  to  their  materials.  These  as- 
sumptions being  admitted,  we  proceed  to  examine 
some  of  those  cokMsi  which  still  continue  to  orna- 
ment Egypt. 

Norden  (plate  110)  represents  two  colossal  figures 
which  remain  at  the  ancient  Thebes,  and  thus  de- 
scribes them :— "This  figure.  A,  seems  to  be  that  of  a 
man ;  the  figure  B  that  of  a  woman.  They  are  about 
lllty  Danish  feet  in  height,  firom  the  bases  of  the 
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pedestals  to  the  summit  of  the  head ;  from  the  sole  of 
the  feet  to  the  knees  is  fifteen  feet ;  the  pedestals  are 
five  feet  in  height,  thirty-six  and  a  half  long,  nineteen 
and  a  half  broml."  He  here  speaks  of  perpendicular 
height;  and  this  idea  of  pervendicular  height  has 
contributed  to  embarrass  Priaeaux ;  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the  prophet  Daniel 
rather  means  proportional  height,  when  describing 
that  of  the  golden  colossus.  Suppose  we  understand 
#ke  prophet's  description  thus:  ** Nebucliadnezzar, 
the  kin^,  made  an  image  of  gold,  whose  proportional 
height,  if  it  had  stood  upright,  was  sixty  cubits ;  but, 
being  in  a  sitting  posture,  conformable  to  the  style  of 
Indian  and  of  Egyptian  art,  in  reference  to  their  dei- 
ties, it  was  little  more  than  thirty  cubits,  or  fifty  feet, 
perpendicular  height;  and  its  thickness,  or  depth, 
measured  from  breast  to  back,  [not  its  breadth,  meas- 
ured from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  has  been  hitherto 
understood,  and  as  our  translation  renders,]  was  one 
tenth  part  of  its  proportional  height ;  i.  e.  six  cubits." 
The  proportion  of  a  full-grown  man,  from  breast  to 
back,  is  one  tenth  part  of  the  height — Since,  then, 
the  accepting  of  this  word  in  reference  to  depUif  rather 
than  to  oreaoiht  reduces  its  application  to  appropriate 
and  accurate  measurement,  no  more  need  be  said  in 
vindication  of  the  version  proposed. 

But  we  have  another  image,  generally  called  after 
Nebuchadnezzar;  namely,  the  statue  seen  by  this 
monarch  in  his  dream,  Dan.  ii.  31,  &c.  It  was  very 
large  and  terrible :  its  head  was  of  gold,  its  breast 
and  its  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  uiighs  of  brass, 
the  legs  of  iron,  and  the  feet  partly  of  iron  and  partly 
of  clay.  Calmet's  explication  is: — ^that  the  empire 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  e.  of  the  Chaldeans,  was  rep- 
resented by  the  head  of  gold ;  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians, founded  by  Cyrus,  by  the  breast  and  arms  of 
silver ;  the  empire  of  the  Grecians,  founded  bv  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass ; 
the  empire  of  the  Romans  by  the  legs  of  iron :— or 
rather,  this  empire  being  divided  into  two,  is  first, 
that  of  the  Seleucidce  in  Syria ;  secondly,  that  of  the 
Lagidee  in  Egypt.  The  attempts  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  to  unite  their  interests  by  intermar- 
riages, not  succeeding,  are  repi*esented  by  the  feet 
being  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay.  The  little 
stone  that  issues  from  the  mountain,  and  overturns 
the  statue,  is  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  under  which 
appeared  the  Messiah,  whose  kingdom  saw  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  colossus. 

Others  vary  a  little,  supposing  the  ten  toes  to  be  the 
ten  kingdoms  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mr.  Taylor, 
however,  doubts  very  strongly  wnether  any  part  of 
this  image  should  be  extended  beyond  the  empire  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  if  so,  why,  he  asks,  add  the 
vision  of  the  four  beasts  ?  and  why  reveal  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar what  in  nowise  concerned  him  or  his 
kingdom  ?  It  is  much  more  reasonable,  lie  thinks, 
to  suppose  that  the  first  vision  (the  image)  referred  to 
the  political  person  (realm)  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
is  to  be  restricted  to  that  empire  of  which  Babylon 
was  the  head ;  while  the  second  vision,  that  of'^'the 
tree,  referred  to  the  human  person  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  to  events  accomplished  in  himself.  The 
vision  of  the  four  beasts  was  a  revelation  to  the 
prophet,  not  to  the  statesman ;  not  to  the  king's  officer 
or  attendant,  but  to  a  person  commissioned  to  write 
for  ffeneral  instruction  and  general  advantage ;  and 
further,  the  prophet  seems  to  be  transport^  from 
Shushan,  or  fix>m  his  customary  residence,  to  '^the 
neat  sea,**  in  the  Hebrew  acceptation  of  that  term, 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  was  about  midway  be- 


tween the  eastern  beast  (Babylon)  and  the  western 
beast,  (Rome,)  so  that  he  mignt  readily  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  both,  beine  so  situated  as  to  observe  them 
both ;  independent  of  the  circumstance  of  bis  seem- 
ing  to  himself  to  be  hereby  stationed  in  his  native 
country,  the  holv  land  of  Israel,  which  be  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  any  other  of  bis  visions. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  if  admitted,  corrects  the 
representation  of  bishop  Newton  on  the  prophecies, 
(who  has  but  followed  the  opmions  of  others,)  that 
the  tees  of  the  image  are  the  kingdoms  into  which 
the  (western)  Roman  empire  was  broken.  No  doubt 
that  Babylon  is  the  golden  head ;  (crovirn,  or  rather 
casque,  if  we  suppose  this  figure  to  have  been  in 
armor,  like  certain  statues  of  the  god  Bel,  which  is 
not  improbable ;)  the  breast  and  arms  of  brass  (that 
is,  tlie  pieces  of  armor  which  covered  the  belly,  and 
hung  down  over  the  thiffhs,  and  which  the  Romans 
formed  into  labels)  are  the  empire  of  Alexander,  who 
made  Babylon  the  seat  of  it,  and  whose  successors 
maintained  their  power  in  these  countries;  but,  in- 
stead of  ^ing  out  of  Asia  for  the  two  thighs  of  brass, 
we  may  take  the  Grecian  monarchy  of  Babylon,  under 
Seleucus,  for  one,  and  the  Syrian  monarchy,  under 
Antigonus,  for  the  other.  Theodorus,  and  die  Par- 
thians,  under  Arsaces,  established  themselves  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  dominions  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
as,  afler  a  time,  did  the  Romans  in  western  Asia.  To 
the  Parthian  empire  the  Perrian  succeeded,  east  of 
Babylon ;  and  the  Turkish  to  the  Roman,  west  of 
Babylon :  so  that  no  power  rules  (or  has  for  many 
ages  ruled)  at  the  same  time  over  both  these  dittricts 
of  the  ancient  Babylonish  dominion.  Moreover,  we 
are  assured,  by  every  traveller  who  passes  through 
these  countries,  that  the  goveniing  power  is  Ml  by 
the  inhabitants  as  iron  which  tramples  on  (them- 
selves) the  clay,  under  pretence  of  ptt>tecting  it : — es 
the  armor  on  the  feet,  being  made  of  iron,  does  not 
combine  with  the  foot  it  covers ;  or  as  iron  plates 
may  have  clay  between  them,  yet  these  substances 
do  not  coalesce.  That  there  exists  no  more  union 
between  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  of  the  Turkish 
government  and  those  who  ffovem  them,  than  be- 
tween iron  and  clay,  is  notorious,  from  the  seneral 
disposition  of  the  country  to  revolt,  in  case  the  bold 
attempt  of  Buonaparte,  to  overturn  the  Turkish  power, 
had  not  been  stopped  by  the  providential  repulse  he 
received  from  sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  Acre. 

The  state  of  the  Turkish  power,  in  these  countries, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  better  (metaphorically)  ex- 
pressed than  by  the  words  of  the  prophet:  ^  And  as 
the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay, 
so  the  kingdom  shall  be  pardy  strong  and  partly 
broken.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with 
miry  clay,  they,  the  governors,  shall  mingle  them- 
selves (by  connections,  marriages,  &.c.)  among  the 
seed  of  ( Anusha]  low  men,  as  the  inhabitants  shall  be 
esteemed ;  but  tney,  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  shall  not  coal^^e, 
even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.'*  How  exactly 
this  is  the  case,  wherever  the  Arabs  are  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Turks,  {the  same  in  Egypt,  and  the  same 
also  in  Greece,  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,]  is  too 
notorious  to  require  a  word  of  proof;  and  could  we 
obtain  equal  information  in  respect  to  Peiaa,  we 
should  discover  precisely  the  same  contradictctfj 
feelings  in  that  country ;  $i»  appears  from  the  rela- 
tion of  Hanway,  who,  unhappily  for  htmseli^  found 
the  Persian  peasants  too  ready  to  revolt  against  dicir 
then  despot,  the  famous  Nadir  Shah. 

The  reader  will  understand,  then»  that  althoo^  a 
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part  of  the  Roman  empire  may  be  referred  to  in  this 
figure,  yet  only  the  eastern  part  of  that  empire ;  ex- 
cluding all  western  dominion  whatever.  This  prin- 
ciple is  supported,  no  less  than  others  appear  to  be, 
by  those  ancient  interpretations  which  refer  to  the 
Romans,  (as  Jerome,  and  others,)  but  does  not  allow 
of  that  comparison  between  the  ten  toes  of  this  image, 
and  the  ten  horns  of  the  foi^nh  beast  in  chap.  vii.  to 
which  commentators  have  resorted.  It  considers 
them  as  subjects  independent  of  each  other,  and  to 
be  explained  by  independent  history  accordingly. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  insert  tlie  ol^erva- 
tion  of  Gibbon,  that  Babylonia  was  reckoned  equal  to 
one  third  of  Asia,  in  point  of  revenue,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus ;  and  latterly,  the  dailv  tribute  paid  to 
the  Pernan  satrap  was  equal  to  an  English  bushel  of 
silver.  If  we  ask.  What  is  its  present  condition  ?  Mr. 
Ktnneir  informs  us,  (p.  237,)  *^The  mightv  cities  of 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon  have 
crumbled  into  dust:  the  humble  tent  of  the  Arab 
now  occupies  the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the 
palaces  of  kings,  and  his  flocks  procure  but  a  scanty 
pittance  of  food  amidst  the  fallen  fragments  of  an- 
cient ma^ificence.  The  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigns,  once  so  prolific,  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  covered  with  impenetrable  brushwood ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  province,  which  was  traversed  and 
fertilized  with  innumerable  canals,  is  destitute  of 
either  inhabitants  or  vegetation."  He  adds  in  a  note : 
**  Where  private  property  is  insecure,  and  where  the 
cultivator  can  never  reckon  on  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  labors,  industry  can  never  flourish.  The  land- 
holder, under  the  iron  despotism  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, is  at  all  times  liable  to  have  his  fields  laid 
waste,  and  his  habitation  pillaged  by  the  myrmidons 
of  those  in  power.**  Wnat  is  this  but  the  inconsis- 
tent mixture  of  iron  and  clay  ? 

IMMANUEL,  see  Emmanuel. 

IMMORTALITY,  in  an  absolute  sense,  bek>ng8|.to 
God  only ;  he  cannot  die.  Angels  are  immortal,  but 
God,  who  made  them,  can  terminate  their  being ; 
man  is  immortal  in  part,  that  is,  in  his  spirit,  but  his 
body  dies ;  inferior  creatures  are  not  immortal,  they 
die  wholly.  Thus  the  principle  of  immortality  is 
dififerently  communicatea,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  communicator,  who  can  render  any  creature  im- 
mortal by  prolonging  its  life;  can  confer  immor- 
tality on  the  body  of  man,  to^pether  with  his  soul ; 
and  who  maintains  angels  in  immortality  by  main- 
taining them  in  holiness.  Holiness  is  the  root  of 
immortality ;  but  €rod  only  is  absolutely  holy,  as  God 
only  is  absolutely  immortal.  All  imperfection  is  a 
drawback  on  the  principle  of  immortalinr ;  only  God 
is  absolutely  perfect ;  tnerefore,  only  God  is  abso- 
lutely immortal. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS  is  understood  in  dif- 
ferent senses  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For 
die  ordination  and  consecration  of  priests  and  sacred 
ministers,  as  well  among  the  Jews  as  Christians, 
Numb.  viii.  10 — 12 ;  Acts  vi.  6 ;  xiii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
▼.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  To  signify  the  establishment  of 
judges  and  magistrates,  on  whom  it  was  usual  to  lay 
nands  when  they  were  invested  with  their  offices. 
Numb.  xxviL  18.  The  Israelites  who  presented  sin- 
oflTerin^  at  the  tabernacle,  confessed  their  sins  while 
they  laid  theur  hands  upon  those  offerings,  Lev.  i.  4 ; 
iii.  2 ;  iz.  22.  Wimesses  laid  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  accused  person,  f  Dan.  xiii.  34.  ApocJ  as 
if  to  signify  that  they  charged  on  him  the  guilt  of^his 
blood,  and  freed  themselves  firom  it  Our  Saviour 
laid  his  hands  upon  thooe  children  who  were  pre- 


sented to  hhn,  and  blessed  them,  Mark  z.  16.  Wa 
find  tmpontion  of  hands  used  also  in  confirmation, 
Acts  vui.  17;  xix.  6.  The  apostles  conferred  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  laying  their  nands  on  those  who 
were  baptized ;  as  Uie  Israelites  laid  their  hands  on 
the  Levites,  when  they  ofiTered  them  to  the  Lord,  to 
be  consecrated  to  his  service,  Numb.  viii.  10, 12. 

IMPURITY,  LE6AI..  There  were  several  sorts  of 
impurity  under  the  law  of  Moses.  Some  were  vol- 
untary, as  the  touching  a  dead  bodsr,  or  any  animal 
that  bad  died;  or  anv  creeping  thing,  or  unclean 
creature :  or  the  touching  things  holy  by  one  who 
was  not  clean,  or  who  was  not  a  priest ;  or  the  touch- 
ing one  who  had  a  leprosy,  one  who  had  a  gonor- 
rhoea, or  one  who  was  polluted  by  a  dead  carcass ; 
a  woman  who  had  newly  lain  in,  or  was  in  her 
courses,  or  was  incommoded  with  an  extraordinary 
issue  of  blood.  Sometimes  these  impurities  were  in- 
voluntary ;  as  when  any  one  unknowingly  entered 
the  chamber  of  a  person  who  lay  dead,  or  touched 
bones,  or  a  sepulchre,  &c. ;  or,  either  by  night  oc 
day,  suffered  an  involuntary  pollution ;  or  such  dis- 
eases as  pollute,  as  the  leproiy,  or  a  gonorrhoea ;  or 
the  use  of  marriage,  lawful  or  unlawful.  Beds,  clothes, 
movables,  and  utensils,  which  had  touched  any  thing 
unclean,  contracted  a  pollution,  and  oflen  commu- 
nicated it.  Legal  pollutions  were  generally  purified 
by  bathing,  and  continued  only  till  me  evening,  when 
the  person  polluted  plunged  over  head  and  ears  into 
water;  either  with  his  clothes  on,  or  else  washed 
himself  and  his  clothes  separately.  Some  pollutions, 
however,  continued  seven  days,  as  that  contracted  by 
touching  a  dead  body ;  others  forty  or  fifty  davs,  as 
that  of  women  lately  delivered ;  while  others  lasted 
till  the  person  was  cured,  as  the  leprosy  or  a  gonor- 
rhceo.  Certain  diseases  excluded  the  patients  firom 
all  social  intercourse,  as  the  leprosy ;  others  excluded 
only  from  the  use  of  things  holy,  as  the  involuntary 
touching  of  an  unclean  creature,  the  use  of  marriage, 
&c.  Omers  only  separated  the  person  from  his  rela- 
tions in  his  own  house,  restraining  such  to  a  porticu- 
lar  distance ;  as  women  who  had  newly  lain  in,  &c. 
Many  of  these  pollutions  were  purified  by  bathing ; 
others  were  expiated  by  sacrifices ;  others  by  a  cer- 
tain water,  or  ley,  made  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer, 
sacrificed  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  When  a 
leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the  temple,  and  offered 
a  sacrifice  of  two  birds ;  one  of  which  was  killed,  the 
other  liberated.  He  who  had  been  polluted  by  touch- 
ing a  dead  body,  or  by  being  present  at  a  funeral, 
was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation,  on 
pain  of  death.  A  woman  who  had  been  delivered  of 
a  child,  came  to  the  tabernacle  at  the  time  prescribed, 
and  tliere  offered  a  turtle-dove  and  a  lamb  for  her  pu- 
rification ;  or  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons. 

The  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Moses  expressed 
with  so  much  accuracy  and  care,  were  figures  of 
other  more  important  impurities,  meant  to  be  pro- 
hibited ;  such  OS  sins  against  God,  or  trespasses  against 
our  neighbor.  Believers  under  the  Old  Testament 
well  understood  this  difference;  and  our  Saviour 
has  strongly  inculcated  that  outward  and  corporeal 
pollutions  do  not  render  us  unocceptable  to  God; 
out  inward  pollutions,  such  as  infect  the  soul,  and 
violate  piety,  truth,  and  charity. 

The  regulations  prescribed  by  Moses,  relating  to 
impurity,  are  very  numerous  and  perplexing ;  but  the 
rabbins  have  multiplied  them  enormously,  and  thereby 
have  made  the  law  a  sdU  more  insupportable  burden. 
A  great  port  of  the  Mishnah  is  occupied  in  resolving 
cases  of  conscience  on  this  subject.    See  Tauiud. 
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INCENSE,  more  properly  F&Aiiu9CEif8E,  an  ar- 
omatic and  odohferoua  gum,  >  which  iaaues  out  of  a 
tree  named  by  the  ancients  Thiurifera ;  its  leaves  re- 
semble Uiose  of  a  pear-tree,  according  to  Theophras- 
tua^  and  it  grows  in  Arabia  and  around  mount  Leb- 
anon. Incisions  are  made  in  it,  in  the  dog-dayiy  to 
procure  the  gum.  Male  incense  is  the  best ;  it  is 
round,  white,  iat,  and  kindles  on  being  put  to  the 
fire.  It  is  also  caJled  Olibanum.  Female  incense  is 
described  as  soft,  more  gummy,  and  less  agreeable  in 
smell  than  the  other.  That  of  Saba  was  the  best, 
and  most  esteemed  by  the  ancienti,  who  speak  of  it 
with  great  approbation.  (See  Rees'  H^yclopedia,  art 
/Vdfucificense.) 

The  proper  tncense  burnt  in  the  sancmaiy,  was  a 
mixture  of  sweet  spices,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  seq.  To  offer 
incense  among  the  Hebrews  was  an  office  peculiar 
to  the  priests ;  for  which  purpose  they  entered  into 
the  holy  apartment  of  the  temple,  evei^  mominc  and 
evening.  On  the  great  day  of  expiation,  the  nigh- 
priest  burnt  incense  in  bis  censer  as  he  entered  the 
sanctuary,  that  the  smoke  which  arose  from  it  might 
prevent  his  looking  with  too  much  curiosity  on  the 
ark  and  mercy-seat,  Lev.  xvi.  13.  The  Levites  were 
not  permitted  to  touch  the  censers ;  and  Korah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abtram  suffered  a  terrible  punishment  for 
violating  this  prohibition.  **  locense''  sometimes  sig- 
nifies tbe  sacrifices  and  (at  of  victims ;  as  no  other 
kind  of  incense  was  ofibred  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofil^rinfls,  1  Chron.  vi.  49.  For  a  description  of  the 
altar  of  incense  see  the  article  Altar,  p.  48. 

INCEST;  an  unlawful  conjunction  of  persons  re- 
lated within  the  degrees  of  kindred  prohibited  bv 
God  and  the  church.  In  the  beginning  of  the  worlo, 
and  even  long  after  the  deluge,  marriages  between 
near  relations  were  allowed.  God  prohibits  such 
alliances,  in  Lev.  xviii.  3.  and  the  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, within  which  the  prohibition  applied,  are 
detailed  in  ver.  6 — 18. 

Most  civilized  people  have  held  incest  as  an  abom- 
inable crime.  (See  1  Cor.  v.  l.|  Tamer's  incest  with 
her  (ather-in-law  Judah  is  well  known.  (See  Ta- 
MAR.)   Lot's  incest  with  his  two  daughters  can  be 

Ealliated  only  by  his  ignorance,  and  the  simplicity  of 
is  daughters,  who  seem  to  have  believed,  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  there  re- 
mained no  man  upon  the  earth  to  perpetuate  the  race 
of  mankind.  The  manner  of  their  procedure  shows 
that  they  regarded  the  action  as  unlawful,  and  that 
they  did  not  Question  but  their  father  would  have 
abominated  it,  had  they  not  put  it  out  of  bis  power 
to  detect  it,  by  making  him  orunk,  Gen.  xix.  31,  &c. 
INCHANTMENTS.  The  law  of  God  condemns 
inchantments  and  iochanters.  Several  terms  are 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  inchantments.  (1.) 
La/ihaskf  (vrh,)  which  signifies  to  mutter,  to  speak 
with  a  low  voice,  like  ma^cians  in  their  evocadons, 
and  magical  operations,  Ps.  IviiL  5^— (2.)  Latim, 
(d^sS,)  secrftSt  when  Moses  speaks  of  tne  inchant- 
ments wrought  by  Pharaoh's  magicians. — (3.)  Ca- 
shaplu  {t\tOf)  meaning  those  who  nractise  jugglinff, 
legeraemain,  tricks  and  witchery,  aeluding  people^s 
eyes  and  senses,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6.-^4.)  nhabar, 
(nsn,)  which  signifies,  properly,  to  bind,  assemble,  as- 
sociate, re-unite  ;  this  occurs  principally  among  those 
who  charm  serpents,  who  tame  them,  and  make 
those  gentle  ana  sociable,  which  before  were  fierce, 
dangerous,  and  untractable,  Deut  xviii.  11. 

We  have  examples  of  each  of  these  modes  of  in- 
ehanting.  It  was  common  fbr  magicians,  sorcerers, 
and  incnanters  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  or  to  vjikisper. 


They  are  called  vetifrileoiis  because  tbcy  spake,  as 
one  would  suppose,  firom  tne  bottom  of  their  stomachs. 
They  affected  secrecy  and  mysterioos  ways,  to  con- 
ceal the  vaninr,  folly,  or  infamy  of  their  pmicious 
art ;  thou^  their  pretended  macic  often  consisted  in 
cunning  tricks  only,  as  sleight  of  hand,  or  some  natu- 
ral secrets  unknown  to  the  icnorant.  They  afi^ted 
obecuriw  and  night,'  or  would  show  their  skill  onlv 
before  the  uninformed,  and  feared  nothing  so  mucti 
ss  serious  examination,  broad  daylight,  and  the  in- 
spection of  the  intelligent. 

The  inchsBtmeniB  of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  were  either 
mere  witchcmft  and  illusion,  by  which  they  deceived 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators ;  or,  if  thev  performed 
miracles,  and  produced  real  chances  of  the  nods,  of 
the  water  of  the  Nile,  &c.  they  did  it  by  the  ap^ca- 
tion  of  second  causes  to  the  production  of  eneets, 
which  depend  originally  on  the  power  of  God ;  and 
by  giving  certain  forms  to,  or  impressing  certain  mo- 
tions on,  a  created  substance ;  and  as  these  changes 
and  motions  were  above  the  popularly  known  pow- 
ers of  nature,  they  were  thougnt  to  be  miraculous. 
But  God  never  permits  miracles  produced  by  evil 
spirits  to  be  such  as  may  necesssrily  seduce  us  into 
error ;  for  either  he  limits  their  power,  as  with  Pha- 
raoh's magicians,  who  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  finger  of  God  in  some  instances,  or  they  discover 
themselves  by  their  impiety,  or  bad  conduct ;  which 
are  the  marks  appointed  by  Moses  for  discerning  a 
fklse  from  a  true  prophet,  Deut.  xiii.  13,  &c 

The  inchantment  of  serpents,  the  cure  of  wounds 
by  charms,  fancied  metamorphoses,  &c.  were  com- 
mon among  the  ancients.  The  psalmist  speaks 
(Ps.  Iviii.  5.)  of  **  the  serpent,  or  deaf  asp,  that  stop- 
peth  her  ears,  lest  she  should  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmers,  charming  wisely ;"  Heb.  The  voice  of 
those  who  speak  low,  and  of  those  who  make  use  of 
charms  with  skill ;  or  the  voice  of  him  who  taraeth, 
who  softeneth  serpents.  The  Lord  (Jer.  viii.  17.) 
threatens  the  Jews,  ^Behold,  I  will  send  serpents 
among  you,  which  will  not  be  charmed."  Ecclesgas- 
tes  (x.  11.]  says,  *'A  babbler  is  like  those  serpents 
against  wtiich  charms  have  no  power."  Job  also 
speaks  of  inchanters  by  whose  power  serpents  were 
burst  asunder:  **  Shall  the  inchanter  cause  the  levia- 
than to  burst?"  Job  xl.  25.  and  Ecclus.  xil.  13. 
**  Who  will  pity  a  charmer  that  is  bitten  with  a  ser- 
pent ?"  Augustin  says  that  the  Marsians,  a  people 
of  Italy,  had  formerly  the  secret  of  inchanting  ser- 
pents :  **  Any  one  would  say,  that  serpents  understood 
the  language  of  this  people,  so  obedient  do  we  see 
them  to  their  orders;  as  soon  as  the  Marsian  has 
done  speaking,  they  come  out  of  their  holes."  Origen 
and  Eusebius  speak  of  the  charming  of  serpents  as 
being  common  in  Palestine. 

[The  accounts  given  by  travellers  in  Egypt  and 
the  East,  respecting  the  power  which  certain  persons 
possess  of  charming  serpents  by  music  or  other 
means,  are  too  remarkable  not  to  be  inserted  here ; 
although  a  probable  solution  of  these  appearances 
has  not  yet  been  given.  The  facts,  however,  seem  * 
too  well  attested  to  admit  of  doubt;  and  they  are 
also,  often  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Compare 
Apollouius  RhodiUB,  iv.  147.  Ovid,  Metamorph.  vii. 
153.    Virgil  iGn.  vii.  753,  seq.)    See  Asp. 

Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  &c.  (p.  83.) 
thus  describes  the  charmers  of  serpents :  "Romeili  is 
an  open  place  of  an  irregular  form,  where  feats  of 
juggling  are  performed.  The  charmers  of  serpents 
seem  also  worthy  of  remark ;  their  powera  seem  ex- 
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traordinary.  The  serpent  ttoet  coromeii  at  Kahin, 
[Cairo/l  ia  of  the  viper  claasi  and  undoubtedly  poison- 
ous.  If  one  of  them  enter  a  house^  the  charmer  is 
sent  for,  who  uses  a  certain  form  of  words.  I  have 
seen  throe  serpents  enticed  out  of  the  cabin  of  a  thip 
lying  near  the  shore.  The  operator  handled  them, 
and  then  put  them  into  a  bag.  At  other  times  I  have 
seen  the  serpents  twist  around  the  bodies  of  these 
PitfUi  in  all  directionS|  without  having  had  their 
fangs  extracted  or  broken,  and  without  doing  them 
anv  injury." 

Niebulir,  in  speaking  of  the  puppet-shows  and 
sleight-of-hand  tricks  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace  in  Cairo,  remarks :  (Reisebeschr,  i.  p. 
189.)  "  Others  exhibit  serpents  dancing.  This  may 
appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  natural  propensities  of  these  animals ;  but 
certain  kinds  of  serpents  seem  to  be  agreeably  affected 
by  music.  They  raise  their  heads,  when  they  hear 
a  drum,  and  this,  their  instinctive  propensity  to  ele- 
vate the  head  and  part  of  the  bod^  and  to  make  some 
motions  and  turns,  is  called  danctng,^ 

That  some  species  of  serpents  nave  this  sort  of 
musical  ear,  b  also  confirmed  by  Chardin,  in  a  manu- 
script note  on  the  *^  deaf  adder"  of  Ps.  IviiL  4,  5. 
(Harmer^s  Obs.  iiu  p.  305.)  "  Adders  will  swell  at  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  raising  themselves  up  on  one  half  of 
their  body,  turning  the  other  part  about,  and  beating 
proper  time ;  beinff  wonderfully  delighted  with  mu- 
sic, and  followinff  tne  instrument.  Its  head,  before 
round  and  long,  uke  an  eel,  it  spreads  out  broad  and 
flat,  like  a  fan.  Adders  and  serpents  twist  themselves 
round  the  neck  and  naked  body  of  young  children, 
belonging  to  those  that  charm  them.  At  Surat,  an 
Armenian  seeing  one  of  them  make  an  adder  bite  his 
flesh,  without  receiving  anv  injury,  said,  I  can  do 
that ;  and  causing  himself  to  be  wouinded  in  the  hand, 
he  died  in  less  than  two  hours." 

In  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  (vol.  L  p.  43.)  we 
find  an  account  of  the  Cobra  dt  CapeUo,  or  hooded 
snake,  (CoZu&er  JVq^'o,)  called  also  the  spectacle  snake ; 
it  is  a  large  and  beautiful  serpent,  but  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  known ;  its  bite  occasions  death  usually 
m  less  than  an  hour.  ^See  under  Cockatrice.)    Of 
this  kind  are  the  dancmg  serpents,  which  are  carried 
about  in  baskets  throughout  all  Hindostan  by  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  who  get  their  living  in  this  way. 
They  nve  certain  tones  upon  a  flute,  which  appear 
to  pnMuce  an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  serpents; 
since  they  seem  to  beat  time,  as  it  were,  to  the  flute, 
by  a  graceful  motion  of  the  head.    They  raise  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  from  the  ground,  and  fol- 
low the  music  in  graceful  curves,  like  the  undulating 
movementB  of  a  swan's  neck.    It  is  a  fact  sufficiently 
well  attested,  that  when  any  of  these  or  of  other 
kinds  of  vipers  have  got  into  a  house,  and  make  havoc 
among  the  poultry  or  other  small  domestic  animals, 
it  is  customary  to  send  for  one  of  these  musicians, 
who,  by  tones  upon  his  flute  or  flageolet,  finds  out  the 
hiding-places  of  the  seroents  and  allures  them  to 
their  destruction ;  indeed,  so  soon  as  the  serpents 
hear  the  music,  they  creep  quietly  out  of  their  holes, 
and  are  easily  taken.     This  may  serve  to  illustrate 
Pa.  Iviii.  4, 5.     In  regard  to  the  dancing  serpents, 
the  music  seems  essential  to  their  motions;  tor  as 
soon  as  it  ceases,  tlie  serpent  lies  motionless ;  and  un- 
leoB  it  is  inunediately  replaced  in  its  basket,  the 
spectators  are  in  great  dancer.    Mr.  Forbes  had  a 
drawing  of  a  Cchn  dt  CcmSfe,  which  danced  for  an 
liour  upon  a  table  while  ne  made  the  drawing.  He 
took  it  several  times  in  his  hand  in  order  the  oetter 


to  observe  the  hood  and  spectacles,  not  doubting  buc 
that  its  langs  had  been  extracted.  But  the  next  day, 
in  the  market  place,  the  same  serpent  bit  a  young 
woman  in  the  neck,  who  died  in  half  an  hour. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  Hasselqoiat^ 
Travels  in  Palestine,  &c.  (p.  76,  79,  seq.  Germ,  edit.) 
"The  Egyptian  jugglers  can  perform  some  feats^ 
which  those  of  £urope  are  not  able  to  imitate ;  viz. 
they  can  deprive  serpents  of  their  poison.  They 
take  the  most  poisonous  vipers  in  their  naked  hands^ 
play  with  them,  place  them  in  their  bosom,  and  make 
them  perform  all  sorts  of  tricks.  All  this  I  have 
often  seen.  The  man  whom  I  saw  to-day,  had  only 
a  small  viper:  but  I  have  seen  him  whep  he  had 
others  three  or  four  foet  long,  and  of  the  verv  worst 
species.  I  examined  in  order  to  see  whether  Uie 
serpents  had  been  deprived  of  their  poisonous  fangs ; 
ana  convinced  myselr,  by  actual  observation,  that  Uiis 
was  not  the  case.  ...  On  the  Sd  of  July,  I  received 
at  once,  four  diflerent  species  of  serpents,  which  I 
described  and  preserved  in  spirits.  They  were  the 
Vipvra  wdgwns^  CenttUt  Mpinij  Jaeulut,  AngwM 
m/airmus.  They  were  brought  me  by  a  fomale,  who 
excited  the  astonishment  of  all  of  us  Europeana,  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  handled  these  most  poison- 
ous and  dangerous  animals,  without  receiving  the 
least  injury.  As  she  put  them  into  the  botue  in 
which  I  intended  to  preserve  them,  she  managed 
them  just  as  one  of  our  ladies  would  handle  their 
riban<&  or  lacings.  The  others  gave  her  no  diffi- 
culty,  but  the  vipers  did  not  seem  to  like  their  intend- 
ed dwelling;  they  slipped  out,  before  the  bottle 
could  be  covered.  Tbev  sprang  upon  and  over  her 
hands  and  naked  arms ;  but  she  betrayed  no  symp- 
tom of  fear.  She  took  them  auite  tranquilly  from 
her  body,  and  placed  them  in  tne  vessel  ttiat  was  to 
be  their  grave.  She  had  caught  them,  as  our  Arab 
assured  us,  without  difficulty  in  the  fields.  Without 
doubt  she  must  possees  some  secret  art  or  akill  -  but 
I  could  not  get  her  to  open  her  mouth  upon  the 
subject  This  art  is  a  secret  even  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  ancient  Mani  and  P»^li  in  Africa,  who 
daily  exhibited  specimens  of  the  same  art  in  Rome, 
afford  evidence  of  its  antiquity  in  Africa ;  and  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  such  a  thioff 
should  remain  a  secret  above  two  thousand  years,  ana 
be  retained  only  by  a  certain  class  of  persona."  (See 
also  a  simikur  extract  from  Bruce,  under  Sxapxirrs, 
Cera$te$.)    *R. 

Music  and  singing,  which  is  a  kind  of  charm,  were 
sometimes  used  to  cure  certain  diseases  of  the  mind, 
or  at  least  diseases  caused  by  disorder  of  the  mind, 
or  of  the  passions.  Galen  (De  sanitate  tuendAt  1>1>.  i. 
cap.  8.)  says,  that  he  had  great  experience  in  this, 
and  that  he  could  produce  ue  authority  of  iCscula- 
pius,  his  countiymao,  who  by  melody  and  music  re- 
lieved constitutions  impaoed  by  too  sreat  heat.  The 
Hebrews,  though  a  people  extremely  superstitious, 
did  not  carry  so  ftr  tne  use  of  charms  and  inchant- 
ments  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  because  they  were  re- 
strained by  their  law,  and  because  their  kings  and 
priests  were  vigilant  in  preventinj^  these  misdoinga. 
Still  we  find  traces  of  this  supersution  among  them. 
Saul  emploved  music,  David's  harp,  to  procure  relief 
in  his  fits  or  melancholy. 

INDIA,  the  appellation  which  the  ancienta  appear 
to  have  given  to  that  vast  region  of  Asia,  stvetening 
east  of  Persia  and  Bactria,  as  far  as  the  country  m 
the  Sum  ;  its  northern  boundaiy  being  the  Scythian 
desert,  and  its  southern  limit  the  ocean.  The  name 
is  generally  aupposed  lo  have  been  derived  from  the 
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river  Indus,  which  waters  its  western  eztreinity,  and 
which  signifies  the  Blae  or  Black  river.  Mr.  Con- 
der  thinks,  however,  that  the  extensive  application  of 
the  word  renders  it  more  probable,  that  it  was  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  country  of  the  hidi,  or  Asiatic 
Ethiops;  answering  to  the  Persian  Hindoostan,  or 
the  country  of  the  Hindoos.  The  only  place  where 
India  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Esth.  1. 1. 

It  is  said  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  that 
Ahasuerus  reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia.  This 
fixes  the  extent  of  the  Persian  dominions  eastward  to 
the  original  station  of  the  Hindoos,  at  the  head  of  the 
Indus.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  any  memorial  of 
the  Persian  power  having  permanently  maintained 
itself  east  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  the  Great  only 
having  ever  thought  of  establishing  a  dominion  in 
those  countries.  The  Mahometans,  indeed,  have  so 
done ;  but  then  they  have  renounced  the  west.  Na- 
dir Shah  penetrated  to  Delhi,  but  he  returned  to 
Persia,  and  did  not  attempt  to  retain  both  regions 
under  his  rule. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  article  on  idolatry,  that  we 
have  assumed,  as  a  principle,  that  India  was  the 
great  source  of  those  observances  which  we  find  es- 
tablished wherever  our  knowledge  extends.  It  may 
be  necessary  here  to  remark,  in  addition  to  what  is 
there  said,  that  the  Hindoos  could  not  have  adopted 
religious  rites  fit)m  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  Persians.  Whoever  has  bestowed 
a  momeot's  attention  on  this  people,  must  know,  that 
it  would  be  in  utter  violation  of  their  most  sacred 
tenets  to  do  so ;  and  whoever  recollects  that  the 
sages  of  Greece  travelled  into  India  to  learn  wisdom, 
wui  be  confirmed  in  the  persuasion,  that  otiiers 
derived  information  from  them,  not  they  fi^m  others. 
In  fact,  all  testimony  brings  letters,  learning  and 
knowledge  from  the  £ast. 

INHERITANCE,  a  portion  which  appertains  to 
another,  after  some  particular  event  As  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance  differ  in  the  East,  from  those 
which  are  established  amons  ourselves,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  them  particularly.  The  reader  will 
observe,  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  death  of  the 
parent  in  these  countries,  as  there  is  among  us,  before 
the  children  possessed  their  inheritance.  (See  Heir.) 
Among  the  Hindoos,  the  rights  of  inheritance  ore 
laid  down  with  great  precision,  and  with  the  sd'ictest 
attention  to  the  natural  claim  of  the  inheritor  in  the 
several  degrees  of  affinity.  A  man  is  considered  but 
as  tenant  for  life  in  his  own  property ;  and,  as  all 
opportunity  of  distributing  his  enects  by  will,  afler 
his  death,  is  precluded,  hardly  any  mention  is  made 
of  such  kind  of  bequest.  By  these  ordinances,  also, 
he  is  hindered  firom  dispossessinf  his  children  of  his 
property  in  favor  of  aliens,  and  trom  making  a  blind 
and  partial  allotment  in  behalf  of  a  favorite  child,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rest ;  by  which  the  weakness  of 
parental  affection,  or  of  a  misguided  mind  in  its  do- 
tage, is  admirably  remedied.  These  laws  strongly 
elucidate  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  in  the  Scnp- 
tures,  since  it  appears  from  hence  to  have  been  an 
immemorial  custom  in  the  East  for  sons  to  demand 
their  portion  of  inheritance  during  their  father's  life- 
tune,  and  that  the  parent,  however  aware  of  the  dis- 
sipated inclinations  of  his  child,  could  not  legally  re- 
flise  to  comply  with  the  application.  If  all  me  sons 
^  at  once  in  a  body  to  their  father,  joindy  request- 
mg  their  respective  shares  of  his  fortune ;  in  that 
ease,  the  ftther  is  required  to  give  equ^  shares  of 
the  proper^  earned  by  himself,  to  the  son  incapable 
of  getting  his  own  living,  to  the  son  who  has  been 


particularly  datifiil  to  him,  and  to  the  son  who  has  a 
very  large  family,  and  also  to  the  other  sons  who  do 
not  lie  under  any  of  these  three  circumstances ;  in 
this  case,  he  has  not  power  to  give  any  one  of  them 
more  or  less  than  to  the  others.  If  a  father  has  oc- 
cupied any  glebe  belonging  to  his  father,  that  was 
not  before  occupied^  he  has  not  power  to  divide  it 
among  his  sons  m  unequal  shares,  as  in  the  case  of 
property  earned  by  himself.  (Halhed's  Gentoo 
Ijaws,  p.  53.) 

Our  translators  have  frequently  used  the  term  in- 
heritance in  the  sense  of  participation  or  property. 
So  Mark  xii.  7,  Let  us  kill  the  son,  and  the  inherit- 
ance, the  property,  shall  be  ours.  Acts  xx.  S2 ;  xxvL 
18,  An  inheritance,  participation,  among  those  who 
are  sanctified.  Eph.  1. 18,  The  riches  of  the  g^oiy  of 
his  inheritance,  his  immediate  property,  in  the  saints. 
(Compare  1  Pet.  i.  4.)  So  Abraham  is  spoken  of 
(Ezek.  xxxiii.  24.)  as  inheriting  the  land ;  which  could 
not  be  true,  as  his  family  had  no  previous  possession 
in  Canaan  ;  and  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  Acts  vii. 
5,  which  says,  Abraham  had  no  inheritance  there ; 
but  he  had  possessions,  or  property.  (Comp.  3  Chron. 
X.  16,  et  al.) 

INIQUITY.  This  word  means  not  only  sin,  but 
the  puniahment  of  sin,  and  the  expiation  of  it :  **  Aaron 
will  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  people ;"  he  will  atone 
for  them,  Exod.  xxviii.  38.  The  Lord  *^  visits  the 
iniquities  of  the  fothers  upon  the  children ;"  (Exod. 
XX.  5.)  he  sometimes  causes  visible  efiects  of  his 
wrath  to  fall  on  the  children  of  criminal  parents. 

**  To  bear  iniquity*'  is  to  endure  the  punishment 
of  it,  to  be  obliged  to  expiate  it.  The  priests  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  people ;  that  is,  theyare  charged 
with  the  expiation  of  it,  Exod.  xxviii.  38 ;  Lev.  x.  17. 
INKHORN.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap.  ix.  2.) 
describes  six  men  clothed  m  linen,  and  having  each 
a  writer's  inkhom  by  his  side,  which  may  reauire 
some  explanation  to  occidental  readers.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  are  from  Mr.  Harmer : — 

^'The  modem  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  to 
make  use  of  ink  in  their  sealing,  as  well  as  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  who  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  such 
conveniences  as  those  that  live  in  such  a  place  as 
Egypt ;  for  Dr.  Pococke  says,  that  *  they  make  the 
impression  of  their  name  with  their  sesJ,  generally  of 
cornelian,  which  they  wear  on  their  finger,  and 
which  IB  blacked  when  they  have  occasion  to  seal 
with  it'  This  may  serve  to  show  us,  that  there  is  a 
closer  connection  bietween  the  vision  of  John  (Rev. 
vii.  2.)  and  that  of  Ezekiel,  (chap.  ix.  2.)  than  com- 
mentators appear  to  have  apprehended.  They  must 
be  joined,  t  imagine,  to  have  a  complete  view  of 
either.  John  saw  an  angel  with  the  teal  of  the  living 
Grod,  and  therewith  multitudes  were  sealed  in  their 
foreheads ;  but  to  understand  what  sort  of  mark  was 
made  there,  you  must  have  recourse  to  the  inkhom 
of  Ezekiel.  On  the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  saw  a  per- 
son with  an  inkhom,  who  was  to  marie  the  servants 
of  God  on  their  foreheads,  with  ink,  that  is ;  but  how 
the  ink  was  to  be  applied  is  not  expressed ;  nor  was 
there  any  need  that  it  should  be,  if  in  those  times  ink 
was  applied  with  a  seal ;  a  seal  being  in  the  one  case 
plainly  supposed  ;  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  mention 
of  a  seal  made  it  needless  to  take  any  notice  of  any 
inkhom  by  his  side. 

"^  This  position  of  the  inkhom  of  Ezekiel's  writer 
may  appear  somewhat  odd  to  a  European  reader ;  but 
the  custom  of  placing  it  by  the  side,  continues  in  the 
East  to  this  day.  Oiearius,  who  takes  notice  (Voy. 
en  Muscovie,  &c.  p.  857.)  of  a  way  that  they  have  of 
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thickening  their  ink  with  a  sort  of  paste  they  make, 
or  with  sticks  of  Indian  ink,  which  is  the  best  paste 
of  all,  a  circumstance  iayorable  to  their  sealing  widi 
ink,  observes — (Dr.  Shaw  also  speaks  of  their  writ- 
ers suspending  their  inkhoms  by  their  side.  I  should 
not,  therefore,  have  taken  any  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance, had  not  the  account  of  Olearius  led  us  to 
something  further)— that  the  Persians  carry  about 
with  them,  by  means  of  their  girdles,  a  dagger,  a 
knife,  a  handkerchief,  and  their  money ;  auothose 
that  follow  the  profession  of  writing  out  books,  their 
inkhom,  their  penknife,  their  whetstone  to  sharpen 
it,  their  letters,  and  every  thing  the  Muscovites  were 
wont  in  his  time  to  put  in  their  boots,  which  served 
them  instead  of  pockets.  The  Persians,  in  carrying 
their  inkhom,  aner  this  manner,  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed a  custom  as  ancient  as  the  daysof  Ezekiel ;  while 
the  Muscovites,  whose  garb  was  very  much  in  the 
eastern  taste  in  the  days  of  Olearius,  and  who  had 
many  oriental  customs  among  them,  carried  their 
inkboros  and  their  papers  in  a  veiy  different  man- 
ner. Whether  some  such  variation  might  cause  the 
Egyptian  translators  of  the  Septuagmt  version  to  ren- 
der the  words,  a  girdle  of  sapphire^  or  tmhroidery,  on 
the  /otTU,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm ;  but  I  do 
not  imagine  our  Dr.  Castell  would  have  adopted  this 
sentiment  in  his  Lexicon,  (see  Lowth  on  this  place,) 
had  he  been  aware  of  this  eastern  custom :  for  with 
great  propriety  is  the  word  kesdh  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  three  times,  if  it  si^ified  an  inkhom,  the 
requisite  instnunent  for  seahng  those  devout  moum- 
ers ;  but  no  account  can  be  ^iven  why  this  ktseih 
should  be  mentioned  so  often,  if  it  only  signified  an 
embroidered  girdle."  (Obs.  vol.  ii.  p.  459.)  It  should 
be  recollected,  also,  that  in  the  East  the  artisans  carry 
most  of  the  implements  of  their  profession  in  the 
girdle ;  the  soldier  carries  his  sword ;  the  butcher 
his  knifa;  and  th9  carpenter  his  hammer  and  his 
saw 

INNOCENT,  INNOCENCE.  The  signification 
of  these  words  is  well  known.  The  Hebrews  con- 
sidered innocence  as  consisting  chiefly  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  eztemal  faults  committed  contrary  to  the 
law ;  hence  they  oflen  join  innocent  with  hands. 
Gen.  xxxviL  22 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  4 ;  xxvi.  6.  **1  will  wash 
my  hands  in  innocency."  And  Ps.  Ixxiii.  19,  '^Then 
have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  woshed  my 
hands  in  innocency."  Josephus  admits  of  no  otlier 
sins  than  those  actions  which  are  put  in  execution. 
Sii»  in  thought,  in  his  account,  are  not  punished  by 
God.  To  be  innocent,  is  used  sometimes  for  being 
exempt  from  punishment.  ^  I  will  not  treat  you  as 
one  innocent;**  (Jer.  xlvi.  28.)  literally,  I  will  not 
make  thee  innocent :  I  will  chastise  thee,  but  like  a 
kind  father.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  12.)  speaking  to  the 
Edomites  says.  They  who  have  not  (so  much)  de- 
served to  drink  of  the  cup  of  my  wrath,  have  tasted 
of  iL  Nahum  (L  S.)  declares  that  ^  God  is  ready  to 
exercise  vengeance,  he  will  make  no  one  innocent : 
he  will  spare  no  one."  Exod.  xxxiv.  7.  Heb.  "  Thou 
shalt  naaJte  no  one  innocent ;"  no  sin  shall  remain 
unpunished.  *^  With  the  Fjnre,  thou  wilt  show  thy- 
self pure,**  Ps.  xviii.  26.  Thou  treatest  the  just  as 
jqst,  the  good  as  good  ;  thou  never  dost  confound  the 
guilty  with  the  innocent 

INSPIRATION,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  im- 
mediate communication  of  knowledge  to  the  human 
mind  by  the  Spirit  of  €rod ;  but  it  is  commonly  used 
by  divines,  in  a  less  strict  and  proper  sense,  to  denote 
mich  a  degree  of  divine  influence,  assistance,  or  guid- 
ance, as  enabled  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  to 


communicate  knowledge  to  others,  without  error  of 
mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  communica* 
tions  were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those 
who  declared  them,  or  thin^  with  which  they  were 
before  acquainted.  Hence  it  is  usually  divided  into 
three  kinds, — ^revelation,  suggestion,  and  superintend- 
ence.   See  Revelation. 

INTERCESSION,  an  entreaty  used  by  one  per- 
son toward  ^another ;  whether  this  person  solicit  on 
his  own  account,  or  on  account  of  one  for  whom  he 
is  agenL  Man  intercedes  with  man,  sometimes  to 
procure  an  advantage  to  himself,  sometimes  as  a 
mediator  to  benefit«another ;  he  may  be  said  to  inter- 
cede for  another,  when  he  puts  words  into  the  sup- 
pliant's mouth,  and  directs  and  prompts  him  to  say 
what  otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to  say;  or  to  say 
in  a  more  persuasive  manner  what  he  might  intend 
to  say.  The  intercession  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  sin- 
ners, (Rom.  viii.  34 ;  1  John  ii.  1.)  and  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Soirit,  (Rom.  viii.  26.)  are  easily  il- 
lustrated by  this  aoaptation  of  the  term.  See  Com- 
forter. 

IOTA,  I,  (Eng.  tr.joiy)  a  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, derived  firom  the  («)  jod  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the 
judh  of  the  Syrians.  Our  Lord  says,  (MatL  v.  18.) 
that  every  iota,  jo/,  or  tittie,  in  the  law,  would  have 
its  accomplishment;  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  proverb  among  the  Jews,  meaning  that  all 
should  be  completed  to  the  uttermost  Iota  is  the 
smallest  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 

IR-MELACH,  eUy  oJtaU,  Josh.  xv.  62.  It  stood 
proliably  on  the  margin  of  the  Salt  sea,  or  lake  A»- 
phaltites. 

IR-NAHASH,  diy<ifth€  serotni,  a  city  of  Judab, 
which  some  supposed  to  have  neeu  named  from  the 
abundance  of  serpents  in  its  neighborhood ;  but  more 
probably  from  a  person  named  Nahash,  or  from  an 
image  of  the  animal,  worshipped  here,  1  Chron. 
iv.  12. 

IR-SHEMESH,  cUy  qf  ike  sun,  a  city  in  Dan, 
(Josh.  xix.  41.)  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Beth- 
Shemesh,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  1  Kings  iv.  9. 

IR-TAAIARIM,  city  ofvalin4rte»,  that  is,  Jericho, 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15. 

IRAM,  the  last  duke  of  Edom,  of  Esau*s  family, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  43. 

IRIJAH,  an  officer  who  arrested  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah as  he  was  going  to  Anathoth,  Jer.  xxxvii. 
13,  &c. 

IRON.  Moses  forbids  the  Hebrews  to  use  any 
stones  to  form  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been 
in  any  manner  wrought  with  iron :  as  if  iron  commu- 
nicated pollution,  lie  says  the  stones  of  Palestine 
are  of  iron,  (Deut.  viii.  9.)  that  is,  of  hardness  equal 
to  iron ;  or  that,  being  smelted,  they  yielded  iron. 
"An  iron  voke,"  (1  Kings  viii.  51.)  is  a  hard  and  in- 
supportabie  dominion.  "  Iron  sharoeneth  iron,"  says 
the  wise  man,  **  so  a  man  sharpcnein  the  countenance 
of  his  friend ;"  i.  e.  the  presence  of  a  friend  gives  us 
more  confidence  and  assurance.  God  threatens  bis 
ungrateful  and  perfidious  people  with  making  the 
heaven  iron,  and  the  earih  hrast;  tiiat  is,  to  make  the 
earth  barren,  and  the  air  to  produce  no  rain.  Chariots 
of  iron  are  chariots  armed  with  iron,  with  q>ikes,  and 
scythes.    See  Chariots.  . 

The  following  extract  from  Bruce  will  dimmish 
the  apparent  snrangeness  of  Zedekiah's  conduct, 
(1  Kings  xxiL  11.)  who  made  himself  Horhs  o/'tron, 
and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  With  these"  milita- 
ry insignia  ''shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians  until  thou 
hsst  consumed  them."    We  are  i^t  to  conceive  of 
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^MR  horm,  M  Dfoieoting  like  baUs*  borm,  on  each 
dde  of  Zedekiahii  head.  But  how  different  from  die 
real  fhct !  Zedekiah^  though  be  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet,  did  not  wiah  to  be  thought  mad,  to  which 
imputation  such  an  appearance  would  have  aubject- 
ed  him.  He  only  acteid  tbe  hero  ^--the  hero  return- 
ing in  military  triumph ;  it  was  Httle  more  than  a 
flouriflh.  **  One  thing  remarkable  in  this  cavalcade, 
which  I  obaerved,  was  the  head-dress  of  the  govern- 
ors  of  provinces.  A  kar^e  broad  fillet  was  bound 
upon  their  ibrehesd,  and  tied  behind  their  head.  In 
the  middle  of  this  was  a  horn,  or  conical  piece  of 
silver,  gilt,  about  four  inches  long,  much  in  the  flhape 
of  our  common  candle  extinguisners.  This  is  called 
kern  Uyt]  or  horn,  and  is  only  worn  in  reviews,  or 
parades  after  victory.  This,  I  apprehend,  like  all 
other  of  their  usa^fes,  is  taken  from  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  several  allusions  made  in  Scripture  to  it,  arises 
from  this  practice : — ^  I  said  to  the  wicked,  lift  not 
np  the  horn,' — ^'Lift  not  up  your  bom  on  high; 
speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck' — 'The  horn  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  exalted  with  honor.' " 

ISAAC,  son  of  Abraham,  was  bom  A.  M.  2108. 
Sarah  gave  him  this  name,  because  when  the  angel 

Eromised  that  she  should  become  a  mother,  she,  being 
eyond  the  age  of  having  children,  privately  laughed 
at  the  prediction.  When  the  child  was  bom,  she 
said,  ^  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that 
hear  will  laugh  with  me."  She  suckled  the  chikl 
herself  and  would  not  suffer  Ishmael  to  inherit  with 
him ;  but  prevailed  on  Abraham  to  turn  him  and  his 
mother  Hagar  out  of  doors.  When  Isaac  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  Lord  tried  Abraham, 
and  commanded  him  to  sacrifice  his  son.  Abraham 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  took  Isaac,  with  two  of  his 
servants,  to  the  place  which  |he  Lord  should  show 
him.  On  the  third  day,  discerning  this  place,  (sup- 
posed to  be  mount  Moriah,)  he  took  tbe  wood  as  lor 
a  bumt-oflSsring,  placed  it  on  his  son  Isaac,  and  took 
fire  in  his  hanc^  and  a  knife.  As  they  went  together 
toward  the  mount,  Isaac  said,  **  Behold  the  fire  and 
the  wood,  but  where  is  the  victim  fbr  the  burnt-offer- 
ing ?"  Abraham  answered,  **  My  son,  God  will  pro- 
vide a  victim  for  himself."  Arrived  at  the  appointed 
place,  Abraham  put  the  wood  in  order,  bound  his 
beloved  Isaac  as  a  victim,  and  taking  the  knife, 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  kill  him.  But  an  anffel 
of  the  Lord  prevented  the  sacrifice  and  provided 
another  victim. 

When  Isaac  was  forty  years  of  age,  Abraham  sent 
Eliezer,  his  steward,  into  Mesopotamia,  to  procure  a 
wife  for  him,  from  Laban,  his  brother-in-law's  fiuni- 
Iv.  Rebekah  was  sent,  and  became  the  wife  of  Isaac 
Being  barren^  Isaac  prayed  ibr  her,  and  God  granted 
her  tne  favor  of  conception.  She  was  delivered  of 
twins,  named  Esau  ana  Jacob.  Isaac  fiivored  Esau, 
and  Rebekah  Jacob.  Some  years  afterwards,  a  fiim- 
ine  obliged  Isaac  to  retire  to  Oerar,  where  Abimelech 
was  kinff ;  and,  as  his  father  had  done  previously,  he 
reported  that  itebekah  was  his  sister.  Abimelech, 
having  discovered  that  she  was  his  wife,  reproved 
him  tor  the  decei>tion.  Isaac  grew  very  rich,  and 
his  flocks  multiplying,  the  Philistines  of  Oerar  were 
so  envious,  that  tney  filled  up  all  the  wells  which 
Isaac's  servants  had  dug.  At  the  desire  of  Abime- 
lech, he  departed,  and  fntched  bis  tent  in  the  valley 
of  Gterar,  where  he  dug  new  wells,  but  was  again  put 
to  some  difiiculties.  At  leneth,  he  returned  to  Beer- 
sheba,  where  he  fixed  his  hanitation.  Here  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him,  and  renewed  the  promise  of  blessing 
him,  and  Abimelech  visited  him,  to  form  an  alliance. 


Knae,  baviiig  gvown  ^ery  old,  (137  yaani)  and  his 
nght  being  extremely  weakeneo,  called  Esau,  his 
eldest  son,  and  directed  him  to  proeore  fbr  him  some 
venison.  But  while  Eaau  waa  hunting,  Jacob  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  the  bleafling,  so  that  Isaac  could 
only  give  Csau  a  secondary  benraiction.  (See  Jacob, 
andEsAiT.)  lasac  lived  some  time  after*  this,  and 
sent  Jacob  into  Mesopotamia,  to  take  a  wife  of  his 
own  family.  He  died,  aged  188  years ;  and  was 
buried  with  Abraham,  by  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob. 
The  Hebrews  say,  that  laaae  was  instructed  in  the 
kw  by  the  patriarchs  Shem  and  Eber,  who  were 
then  living ;  and  that  when  Abraham  departed,  with 
a  deaign  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  he  told  Sanh,  that  he 
was  carrying  his  son  to  Shem^  schooL  They  be- 
lieve, likewise,  that  Abraham  composed  dieir  morn- 
ing prayers,  Isaac  their  noon  prayera,  and  Jacob  their 
evening  prayera. 

ISAIAH  was  the  son  of  Amoe,  who  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  of  the  royal  family  of  Judui,  but 
without  any  good  foimdation.  The  commencement 
of  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  dated  by  Calmet  from  the 
death  of  Uzzian ;  and  his  death  is  fixed  in  tbe  reisn 
of  Manasseb,  who  ascended  the  throne  anit  A.  D. 
696.  Isaiahi  wife  is  called  a  prophetess ;  (chap.  viii. 
3.)  and  thence  the  rabbins  conclude,  that  she  had  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  proph- 
etB*  wives  were  called  prophetesses,  as  the  priests^ 
wives  were  called  priestesses,  only  finom  the  omee  of 
their  husbands.  The  Scripture  mentions  two  sons 
of  Isaiah,  one  called  **  Shear-Jashub,"  the  remamdar 
ehatt  rehum;  the  otiier  "Hashbaz,"  koiien  to  At 
dauMer,  The  first  showed,  that  the  cafitivea  carried 
to  Mbylon  should  return,  after  a  certain  time ;  the 
second  showed,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria 
ahoiild  soon  be  ravaged. 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  divided  by  Calmet  I 
into  three  parts ;  the  first,  including  six  chapters, ) 
which  relate  to  the  reign  of  Jotham ;  the  six  ibllow- 
ing  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  all  the  rest  to  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.     The  principal  obiects  of  laaiab's 
prophecies  are,  the  captivi^'of  Baby  km,  the  return 
of  tne  Jews  from  that  captivity,  and  the  rrign  of  ths^ 
Messiah.    For  this  reason  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  have  cited  him  more  than  any  other 
prophet ;  and  the  fathers  say,  he  is  rather  an  evan- 
gelist than  a  prophet 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  Sennacherib^ 
king  of  Assyria,  coming  against  Judea,  Isaiah  ft>re- 
told  the  destmction  of  his  army,  and  ahortiy  after- 
wards the  miraculous  lengthening  of  Hexekiah's  life. 
(See  HxsxKiAB.)  He  next  received  orders  firom  tbe 
Lonf  to  walk  three  years  barefoot  and  without  hit 
upper  garment,  to  denote  tbe  approaching  captirity 
of  Egypt  and  Gush. 

There  is  a  rabbinical  tradition,  that  Isaiah  waa  put 
to  death  by  the  saw,  in  the  bepnning  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseb,  the  pretence  of  this  impious  prince  for  thus 
executing  him,  being  an  expression  in  chap.  vL  1,  '^I 
saw  the  fjord  sitting  on  a  throne ;"  which  he  afiirmed 
to  be  a  contradiction  to  Moelb,  (Exod.  xzxiii.  20.) 
^  No  man  shall  see  me  and  live."  But  Gesenius,  who 
has  traced  this  tradition  to  its  source,  has  shown  it  to 
be  of  a  very  doubtftil  character.  Some  say  that  his 
body  was  miried  near  Jemsalem,  under  tlie  fuller^ 
oak,  near  the  fountain  of  Siloam ;  whence  it  was  re- 
moved to  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  Jordan,  and 
from  thence  to  Constsntinople,  in  the  reign  of  The- 
odosius  the  younger,  A.  D.  443. 

Isaiah  is  esteemed  lo  be  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
prophets.    Jerome  aaya,  that  his  writings  are,  as  it 
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were,  an  abridgment  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  moat  uncommon  knowledge  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  capable  of;  of  natural  philosophy,  morali- 
ty, and  divinity.  Grotius  compares  him  to  Demos- 
thenes. In  his  writing  we  meet  with  the  purity  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  as  m  the  orator,  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  Attic  taste.  Both  are  sublime  and  magnificent 
in  their  style,  vehement  in  their  emotions,  copious  in 
their  figures,  and  very  impetuous  when  they  describe 
things  of  an  enormous  nature,  or  that  are  ffrievous 
and  odious.  Isaiah  was  superior  to  Demosthenes  in 
the  honor  of  illustrious  birth.  What  Quintilian  (lib. 
X.  cap.  20.)  says  of  Conrinus  Messala  may  be  apphed 
to  him,  that  he  speaks  in  an  easy,  flowing  manner,  and 
a  style  which  denotes  the  man  of  quality.  Caspar 
Sanctius  thinks  Isaiah  to  be  more  florid,  and  more 
ornamented,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  weighty  and 
nervous,  than  any  writer  we  have,  whether  historian, 
poet,  or  orator ;  and  that  in  all  kinds  of  discourse  he 
excels  every  author,  either  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
prophet  appears  to  justify  this  character  even  in  our 
common  version  ;  but  in  the  elegant  diction  of  bishop 
Lowth,  he  more  eminently  supports  it.  In  addition 
to  the  writings  which  are  in  our  possession,  Isaiah 
wrote  a  book  concerning  the  actions  of  Uzziab, 
which  is  cited  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  and  is  not  now 
extant 

[The  chronological  division  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  into  three  parts,  as  mentioned  above,  is  of  very 
doubtful  propriety ;  since  several  of  the  chapters  are 
evidently  transposed  and  inserted  out  of  their  chron- 
ological order.  But  a  very  obvious  and  striking 
division  of  the  book  into  two  parts,  exists;  the  first 
part,  including  the  first  thirty-nme  chapters,  and  the 
second,  the  remainder  of  the  book,  or  chap.  xl. — Ixvi. 
TheJM  part  is  made  up  of  those  prophecies  and 
historical  accounts,  which  Isaiah  wrote  during  the 
period  of  his  active  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  present, 
when  he  minsled  in  the  public  concerns  of  the  rulers 
and  the  peop^,  and  acted  as  the  messenffer  of  God 
to  the  nation  in  reference  to  their  internal  and  exter- 
nal existing  relations.  These  are  singleprophecies, 
published  at  different  times,  and  on  diflferent  occa- 
sions ;  afterwards,  indeed,  brought  together  into  one 
collection,  but  still  marked  as  distinct  and  single, 
cither  by  the  superscriptions,  or  in  some  other  obvi- 
ous and  known  method.  The  second  part,  on  the 
contrary,  is  occupied  wholly  with  the  fbture.  It  was 
apparentJv  virritten  in  the  later  years  of  the  prophet, 
when  he  had  probably  left  all  active  exertions  in  the 
theocracy  to  his  younger  associates  in  the  prophet- 
ical office.  He  himself  transferred  his  contempla- 
tions firom  the  joyless  present,  into  the  future.  In 
this  part,  therefore,  which  was  not,  like  the  first,  oc- 
casioned by  external  circumstances,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  distinguish  in  like  manner  between  the  diflerent 
single  prophecies.  The  whole  is  more  like  a  single 
gush  of  prophecy. 

The  prophecies  of  the  second  part  refer  chiefly  to 
a  twofold  object  The  prophet  first  consoles  his 
people  by  announcing  their  deliverance  from  the 
Babylonish  exile;  he  names  the  monarch  whom 
Jehovah  will  send  to  punish  the  insolence  of  their 
oppreasors,  and  lead  back  the  people  to  their  home. 
But  he  does  not  stop  at  this  trifling  and  inferior  de- 
liverance. WiUi  the  prospect  of  fireedom  firom  the 
Babylonish  exile,  the  propnet  connects  the  nrospect 
of  dehverance  firom  sin  and  error  throuffh  tne  Mes- 
siah. Sometimes  both  objects  seem  closely  inter- 
woven with  each  other;  sometimes  one  of  them  ap- 
pears alone  with  particular  cleaniess  and  prominency. 
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Especially  is  the  view  of  the  prophet  sometimes  so 
exclusively  directed  upon  the  latter  olject,  that,  filled 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  its  exalt^  founder,  he  wholly 
loses  sight  for  a  time  of  the  less  distant  Ainire.  In 
the  description  of  this  spiritual  deliverance,  also,  the 
relations  of  time  are  not  observed.    Somedmes  the 

Erophet  beholds  the  author  of  this  deliverance  in  his 
umiliation  and  sorrows;  and  again,  the  remotest 
a^  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  present  themselves  to 
his  enraptured  vision ;  when  man,  so  lonff  estranged 
fi^m  God,  will  have  again  returned  to  him ;  when 
every  thing  opposed  to  God  shall  have  been  destroy- 
ed, and  internal  and  external  peace  universally  pre- 
vail ;  and  when  all  the  evil  introduced  by  sin  into  the 
world,  will  be  for  ever  done  away.  Elevated  above 
all  space  and  time,  the  prophet  contemplates  from  the 
height  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  thus  placed  him, 
the  whole  developement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
from  its  smallest  beginnings  to  its  glorious  com- 
pletion. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  Isaiah  has 
been  universally  regarded,  both  by  Jews  and  Chris-   f  '- 
tians,  as  the  sole  author  of  the  wnole"book  which  is 
called  by  his  name.    Doederlein  first  uttered  a  defi-  • 
nite  suspicion  against  t^e~  genuineness  of  the  second 
part ;  a  suspicion  which  Justi  adopted  more  fully,  and 
endeavored  to  establish.    From  this  time  onward,  all 
the  neolo^cal  commentators  of  Germany  have  united 
in  regarding  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  as 
spurious,  and  as  composed  near  tlie  close  of  the  Bab- 
ylonish  exile.    The  ablest  attack  upon  its  genuine- 
ness, is  thatof  Gescnius,  in  his  Commentary.    Many 
arguments  are  brought  forward ;  but  the  main  point, 
aAer  all,  with  these  interpreters,  is,  that  denying,  as  I 
they  do,  divine  inspiration  and  the  power  of  prophe-/ 
cy,  they  cannot  admit  the  ^nuineness  and  antiquity/ 
of  this  second  part,  without  falling  into  self-contra-/ 
dictions.    The  declarations  contained  in  it  are  too' 
precise  and  definite  to  be  regarded  as  mere  sagaciouri 
conjecture ;  if,  therefore,  it  was  actually  written  by 
Isaiah  himself,  before  the  exile,  it  follows  that  Isaian 
was  a  truly  inspired  prophet    To  avoid  this  conclu- 
sion, this  part  is  pronounced  spurious.    All  the  ar- 
guments brought  forward  to  detract  from  its  genu-, 
ineness  have  been  very  fully  and  ably  reviewed  bjf( 
professor  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Christology,Bnd  theii' 
feebleness  demonstrated.      He  has  also  subjoined 
many  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  whole  book.    That  part  of  his  work  which 
relates  to  this  subject  has  tn^en  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  700,  seq. 
As  his  reasonings  do  not  admit  of  abridgment,  tha 
reader  is  referred  to  that  work  for  finrther  informa- 
tion.   •R, 

ISHBI-BEN-OB,  that  is,  Ishbi,  the  son  of  Ob,  of 
the  ffiants,  or  Rephaim,  carried  a  spear  which 
weighed  300  shekels,  twelve  pounds  and  a  half. 
This  ffiant,  being  on  the  point  of  killing  David,  who 
was  mtigued  in  the  battle,  was  himself  killed  by 
Abishai,  son  of  Zeruiah,  2  Sam.  xxL  16, 17. 

ISHBOSHETH,  son  of  Saul,  and  also  his  suc- 
cessor. Abner,  Saul's  kinsman,  and  ffeneral,  so  roan- 
aged,  that  Ishbosheth  was  acknowledged  king  at  Ma- 
hanaim  by  the  greater  pert  of  Israel,  while  David 
reigned  at  Hebron  over  Judah.  He  was  44  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  two 
years  peaceably;  after  which  he  had  skirmisheB. 
with  loss,  against  David,  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  &c.  Saul  had 
left  a  concubine  named  Rizpah,  with  whom  Abner 
was  accused  of  having  been  intimata.    IshM^eth 
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npnv^  him,  and  Abner»  being  thereby  provoked, 
■wore  he  would  endeavor  to  transfer  the  crown 
fiom  the  house  of  Saul  to  David ;  but  he  was  treach- 
erouslv  killed  by  Joab.  Ishbosheth,  informed  of  Ah- 
ner's  death,  lost  dl  courage ;  and  Israel  feU  into  great 
disorder.  Ishboeheth  was  assassinatsd  by  two  cap- 
tains of  his  troops,  who  entered  his  house  while  he 
was  sleeping  during  the  heat  of  the  day :  and  cut^ 
ting  off  bis  bead,  they  brought  it  to  David  at  Hebron, 
thinking  to  receive  a  considerable  reward*  David, 
however,  commanded  the  murderers  to  be  killed, 
and  their  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off,  and  hung  near 
the  pool  ill  Hebron.  The  head  of  Ishboeheth  he 
placed  in  Abner's  sepulchre  at  Hebron.    With  this 

?rince  terminated  the  royal  family  of  Saul,  anU  A.  D. 
04a 

I.  ISHMAEL,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  was 
bom  A.  M.  20d4.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  ^peared 
to  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  when  she  fled  from  her 
mistress,  and  bade  her  return,  adding,  ^  Thou  shalt 
bring  forth  a  soni  and  call  his  name  Ishmael,  *  the 
Lord  haUi  hearkened ;'  because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
thee  in  thy  affliction.  He  shall  be  a  fierce,  savase 
man,  whose  hand  shall  be  a^nst  all  men,  and  the 
hands  of  all  men  against  him."  Hagar  returned, 
therefore,  to  Abraham^  house,  and  had  a  son, 
whom  she  named  IshmaeL  (See  Haoak.)  Four- 
teen years  after  this,  the  Lord  visited  Sarah,  and 
Isaac  being  bom  to  Abraham,  by  his  wife  Sarab, 
Ishmael,  who  till  then  bad  been  considered  as  the 
sole  heir,  saw  his  hopes  disappointed.  Five  or  «x 
years  afterwards,  Ishmael  displeased  Sarah,  who  pre- 
vailed on  Abraham  to  expel  him  and  his  mother. 
Hagar,  with  Ishmael,  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba,  and  when  reduced  to  ffreat  distress,  a 
voice  fit>m  heaven  said,  "Fear  not,  Hagar,  the  Lord 
hath  heard  the  child's  voice. ...  I  will  make  him  the 
father  of  a  great  people."  They  abode  in  the  wikler- 
ness  of  Paran,  where  Ishmael  became  expert  in 
archery,  and  his  mother  married  him  to  an  Egyptian 
woman.  He  had  twelve  sons ;  viz.  Nabajoth,  Kedar, 
Adbeel,  Mibssm,  Mishma,  Dumah,  Maasa,  Hader,  or 
Hadad,  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  Kedemah.  He  had 
likewise  a  daughter  namml  Mahalath,  or  Bashemath, 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  3.1  who  married  Esau,  Gen.  xxviiL  9. 
From  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  derived  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Arabians,  still  subsisting ;  and 
Jerome  savs  that  in  his  time  they  called  the  districts 
of  Arabia  by  the  names  of  their  several  tribes.  The 
descendants  of  Ishmael  inhabited  fiom  Havilah  to 
Shuf^  L  e.  from  the  Persian  ^If  to  the  border  of 
Egypt ;  and  are  usually  mentioned  in  history  under 
the  general  name  of  Araluans  and  Ishmaelites.  Since 
the  sevendb  century,  they  have  almost  all  embraced 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  Ishmael  died  in  the  pres- 
ence orall  his  brethren,  ^Gen.  xxv.  18.)  as  the  Vul- 
gate renders ;  or,  acconhng  to  another  and  better 
translation,  his  inheritance  lay  to  the  eastward  of  that 
of  all  his  brethren.    (See  Gen.  xvi.  12.) 

Arabia  was  peopled  bv  old  Arabians,  before  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  settled  there,  and  not  tUl  afler  long 
disputes  with  die  Giorhamides,  the  first  possessors. 
These  old  Arabians  still  subsist,  but  blended  with  the 
Ishmaelites.    See  Abasia. 

Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  phrase  in  the  English 
verrion,  "  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his  breth- 
ren,"  refbrs  to  the  mode  in  wnich  the  Arabs  pitch 
their  tents ;  to  illustrate  which  he  adduces  the  follow* 
ing  extract  fiom  Thevenot:  (part  ii.  p.  148.)  '^The 
basha's  tent,  pitched  near  Cairo,  was  a  very  lovely 
tent,  aid  reckoned  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  crowns. 


It  was  very  spacious,  and  encompassed  round  witb 
walls  of  waxed  cloth.  In  the  middle  was  his  pavil 
ion,  of  green  waxed  cloth,  lined  within  with  flowered 
tapestry,  all  of  one  set  Within  the  precincts  be- 
hind, and  on  the  sides  of  his  pavilion,  were  cham* 
hers  and  oflices  for  his  women.  Round  the  pale  of 
his  tent,  within  a  pistol  shot,  were  above  two  hun- 
dred tents,  pitched  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  doors 
of  them  aU  looked  towards  the  basha's  tent;  and  it 
ever  is  so,  that  they  may  have  their  eye  always  upon 
their  master's  lodging,  and  be  in  readiness  to  assist 
him,  if  he  be  attacked."  Did  not  the  basha  dwell 
ever  agmmt  the  /aces  of  those  who  lodged  in  these 
tents  ?  and  was  not  this  one  sign  of  his  superiority  ? 
Did  Ishmael,  in  like  manner,  snnounce  his  superi- 
ority ?  and  if  so,  was  this,  in  part  at  least,  his  dwell- 
ing close  over  againsi  the  faces  of  all  his  brethren  ? 
\Th9t  the  Arabs  oftenpiteh  their  tents  in  a  circle,  is 
no  doubt  true,  as  is  aflsrmed  also  by  D'Arvieux;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  apparently  is  it  usu- 
aUy  so.  A  fine  sketch  of  a  Bedouin  encampment, 
where  the  tents  are  represented  in  a  straight  line,  is 
prefixed  to  Game's  Letters  fitmi  the  East    R. 

n.  ISHMAEL,  son  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  royal 
&mily  of  Judah,  treacherously  killed  Gedaltah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  established  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  people,  in  Judea,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Baalis,  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  Jer.  xlL 

ISLANDS,  ISLES.  C<»isiderable  errors  in  sa- 
cred geog[raphy  have  arisen  Srom  taking  the  word 
rendered  itlanaa,  for  a  spot  surrounded  by  vrater.  It 
rather  imports  a  stUUmeiU ;  that  is  to  say,  a  colony  or 
establishment,  as  distinct  from  an  open,  unappropri- 
ated region.  Thus  we  should  understand  Gen.  x.  5. 
— ''By  these  were  the  settlements  of  the  Crentiles 
divided  in  their  lands."  The  sacred  writer  evident- 
ly had  enumerated  countries,  which  were  not  isles  in 
any  sense  whatever.  So  Job  xxii.  30,  ''He  (God) 
shall  deliver  the  island  of  the  innocent,"  i.  e.  setde- 
ment  or  establishment  Isa.  xlii.  15,  "  I  will  make 
the  rivers  islands;" — rather  HiUtments  of  human 
population.  In  these  places,  and  many  others,  the 
true  idea  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  establishments,  or 
colonies,  understood  to  be  at  some  distance  from 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  The  oases  of  Africa, 
which  are  small  districts  comprising  wells,  verdure, 
and  population,  surrounded  by  immense  deserts  of 
sand,  are  called  islands,  in  Arabic,  to  diis  day ;  and 
no  doubt  but  such  were  so  called  by  the  Hebrews, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  no  stream  of  water 
within  many  days'  journey  around  them. 

[The  Hebrew  word  im,  which  is  more  commonly 
transbted  iaie,  means  strictly  dry  land^  hMiaUe  cottn- 
fry,  in  opposition  to  water,  or  to  seas  and  rivers.  So 
Is.xtii.  15,  "I  will  make  the  rivers  drv  land,"  not  ulamfv, 
which  would  make  no  sense.  Hence,  as  opposed 
to  water  in  general,  it  means  land  adjacent  to  water, 
either  washed  or  surrounded  by  it,  i.  e.  mariHme 
country,  coast,  idofuL  Thus  it  means  coast,  when 
used  of  Ashdod ;  (Is.  xx.  &)  of  Tyre;  (Is.  xxiii.2,&) 
of  Peloponnesus,  or  Greece,  (Ezek.xxviL7,) "  The  isles 
of  Elishah."  It  means  island  when  used  e.  g;»  of 
Caphtor,  or  Crete ;  (Jer.  xlviL  4.)  also  Ezek.  xxvi.  6  ; 
Jer.  iL  10 ;  so  also  Esth.  x.  1,  where  the  phrase  ides 
ofthc  sea  is  in  antithesis  with  the  land  or  continent 
The  plural  of  this  word,  usually  translated  islands, 
was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  to  denote  distant  re- 
gions hewmd  the  sea,  whether  coasts  or  islands;  and 
especialiv  the  islands  and  maritime  countries  of  the 
west,  which  had  become  indistinctly  known  to  the 
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Hebrews,  through  the  voyages  of  the  Phcenicians ; 
80  Is.  xxiv.  15 ;  xl.  15 ;  xhi.  4, 10, 12 ;  li.  5 ;  Ps.  bcxii. 
10,  et  al.  In  Ezek.  xxyil.  15,  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago would  seem  to  be  intended.    R. 

ISRAEL,  who  prevails  wWi  God,  a  name  given  to 
Jacob,  after  having  wrestled  with  him  at  Mahanaim, 
or  Penuel,  Gen.  xxxii.  1, 2,  and  28,  29,  30 ;  Hosea 
xii.  3.  (See  Jacob.)  By  the  name  Israel  is  some- 
times understood  the  person  of  Jacob ;  sometimes  the 
people  of  Israel,  the  race  of  Jacob ;  and  sometimes 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  as  distinct 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

ISRAELITES,  the  descendants  of  Israel,  called 
afterwards  Jews,  (JudUeij)  because,  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
was  the  most  numerous,  and  foreigners  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  the  oilier  tribes.    See  Hebrews. 

ISSACHAR,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  was 
bom  about  ante  A.  D.  1749.  He  had  four  sons.  To- 
la, Phuvah,  Job,  and  Shimron,  Gen.  xlvi.  13.  We 
know  nothing  particular  of  his  life.  Jacob,  blessing 
him,  said,  **  Issachar  is  a  stroue  ass,  couching  down 
between  two  burdens.  And  ne  saw  that  rest  was 
good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto 
tribute."  The  Chaldee  translates  it  in  a  quite  contrary 
sense,  ^  He  shall  subdue  provinces,  and  make  those 
tributary  to  him,  who  shall  remain  in  his  land."  The 
tribe  of  Issachar  had  its  portion  among  the  best  parts 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  along  the  great  plain,  or  val- 
ley of  Jezreel,  with  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the 
south,  Zcbulun  to  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  sea 
west,  and  Jordan,  with  the  south  point  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  east.    See  Canaan. 

ITALY,  a  Latin  word,  which  some  derive  fix>m 
ViitduSf  or  VUula,  because  this  country  abounded  in 
calves  and  heifers;  but  others,  from  "a  king  called 
Italus.  We  know  not  the  ancient  name  of  Italy  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  Jerome  has  sometimes  ren- 
dered Chiaimy  Maly,  (Numb.  xxiv.  24 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6.)  and  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  he  translates  Jlwbaij  Ralyy 
though,  according  to  others,  the  Tibarenians  are  here 
meant.  In  the  New  Testament,  written  in  Greek, 
there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  word  Italy ;  it  signifies 
that  country  of  which  Rome  is  the  capital. 

[The  Italian  band  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1,  was 
probably  a  Roman  cohort  from  Italy,  stationed  at 
Cirsarea ;  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
troops,  which  were  drayim  fit>m  Syria,  and  the  adja- 
cent regions.    (Compare  Joseph,  b.  Jud.  iii.  42.|    R. 

ITHAMAR,  Aaron's  fourth  son,  who,  with  his  de- 
scendants, exercised  the  functions  of  common  priests 
only,  tiU  the  high-priesthood  passed  into  his  family 
in  the  person  of  Eli.  The  successors  of  Eli,  of  the 
family  of  Ithamar,  were  Ahitub,  Abiah,  Ahimelech, 
and  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  deposed,  1  Kings  ii. 
527.     See  Eli. 

rrUREA,  a  province  of  Syria,  or  Arabia,  beyond 
Jordan,  east  of  tne  Batanea,  and  south  of  Trachonitis ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  ancient  Aura- 
Ditis,  or  modem  Haouran ;  or  it  was,  perhaps,  a  gen* 
eral  name  including  Auranitis,  Batanea,  &c.    Luke 

iiiL  1.)  speaks  of  Iturea ;  and  1  Chron.  v.  19,  of  the 
tureans^  or  of  Jetur,  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
lahmael,  and  gave  name  to  Iturea.  Early  in  his 
reign,  AristobuFus  made  war  with  the  Itureans,  sub- 
dued the  mater  part  of  them,  and  obliged  them  to 
embrace  Judaism,  as  Hircanus  his  father  had  some 
yean  before  obliged  the  Idummons  to  do.  He  gave 
them  theur  choice,  either  to  be  circumcised  and  em- 
brace the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  leave  the  country. 


They  chose  the  former.  Philip,  one  of  Herod*b  sons, 
was  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  when  John  the  Baptist  en- 
tered on  his  ministry,  Luke  iii.  1. 

IVORY  is  first  mentioned  in  the  rei^  of  Solo- 
mon, unless,  indeed.  Psalm  xlv.  were  written  previ- 
oi^s  to  his  time,  in  which  ivory  is  spoken  of,  as  used 
in  decorating  those  boxes  of  perfume,  whose  odors 
were  employed  to  exhilarate  the  kinc's  spirits.    It  is 

Erolnble  that  Solomon,  who  traded  to  India,  first 
rousht  thence  elephants  and  ivory  to  Judea.  "For 
the  kmg  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish,  with  the  na^ 
of  Hiram :  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of* 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver  and  ivory,''  1  Kings 
X.  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21.  It  seems  that  Solomon  had 
a  throne  decorated  with  ivory,  and  inlaid  with  gold ; 
the  beauty  of  these  materials  relieving  the  splendor, 
and  heightening  the  lustre,  of  each  omer,  1  Kings  x. 
18.  Ivory  is  here  described  as  S-m  }9,  shin  gaddl^ 
"  great  tooth,"  which  clearly  shows,  that  it  was  im- 
ported in  the  whole  tusk.  It  was,  however,  ill  de- 
scribed as  a  toothy  for  tooth  it  is  not,  but  a  weapon  of 
defence,  not  uidike  the  tusks  of  a  vrild  boar,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  as  horns  of  other  animals.  This 
has  prompted  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  15.)  to  use  another 
peripnrasis  for  describing  it ;  and  he  calls  it  ]v  mr?!^ 
kamoth  shirif  "horns  of  teeth.*  This,  however,  is 
liable  to  great  objection,  since  the  idea  of  horns  and 
of  teeth,  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  elephant, 
must  have  been  very  conflised,  if  not  contradictory. 
Nevertheless,  the  combination  is  ingenious,  for  the 
defences  which  furnish  the  ivory,  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  horns ;  while,  by  issuing  from  the  mouth, 
they  are  not  unaptly  allied  to  teeth.**  Several  of  the 
ancients  have  expressly  called  these  tusks  Aorrw,  par- 
ticularly Varro,  jde  Ling.  Sat  lib.  vi.)  The  LaX 
render  the  two  Hebrew  words  by  odorrat  $X»fpartirot, 
and  the  Vulgate  deniea  dmmeoa.  The  Targum,  how- 
ever, in  Ezekiel.  separates  nirp  and  fv,  explaining 
the  former  word  by  horns  qfthe  rock  goOtSf  and  the 
latter,  by  elephants*  teeth. 

Cabinets  and  wardrobes  were  ornamented  urith 
ivory,  by  what  is  called  marquetry,  Ps.  xlv.  8. 
These  were  named  "  houses  of  ivory ;"  perhaps,  be- 
cause made  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  palace ;  as  the 
silver  Naoi  of  Diana,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  24,  were  in 
the  form  of  her  temple  at  Ephesus ;  and  as  we  have 
now  ivory  models  or  the  Chinese  paoodas  or  temples. 
In  this  sense,  Dr.  Harris  understancu  what  is  said  of 
the  ivory  house  which  Ahab  made,  1  Kings  xxii.  39, 
for  the  Hebrew  word,  translated  house,  is  used,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  well  observes,  fbr  a  place,  or  case,  where- 
in any  thing  lieth,  is  contained,  or  laid  up.  Ezekiel 
gives  the  name  of  house  to  chests  of  rich  apparel ; 
(chap,  xxvii.  24.)  and  Dr.  DureU,  in  his  note  on  Ps. 
xlv.  8,  duotes  places  firom  Homer  and  Euripide^ 
where  tne  same  appropriation  is  made.  Heaioa 
makes  the  same  (Ap.  et  D.  v.  96.)  As  to  "  dwelUng- 
houses,"  the  most  we  can  suppose  in  regard  to  them 
IS,  that  they  might  have  ornaments  of  ivory,  as  they 
sometimes  have  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  precious  ma- 
teriaJs,  in  such  abundance  as  to  derive  an  appellation 
fit>m  the  article  of  their  decoration ;  as  the  emperor 
Nero's  palace,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  (Neron^ 
c.  31.)  was  named,  aureOf  or  golden,  because  overlaid 
with  gold.  This  method  of  ornamenting  buiMings 
or  i^Murtments  was  venr  ancieni  among  me  GreeUp 
and  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Odyss.  iv.  v.  72.  The 
Romans  sometimes  omaaonced  their  apartments  ib 
like  manner,  as  is  evidenl  from  Horace,  Cann.  L  d* 
Ode  xviii.  v.  1. 
Our  marginal  tranalation  of  Cant  ▼.  18^  randen  iha 
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Hebrew  woids  ^  towers  of  perfume,"  which  Uarmer 
■ays,  (Outlines,  p.  165.)  may  mean  vasts,  in  which 
odoriferous  perfumes  are  kept.  Amos  (yi.  4.)  speaks 
of  beds  or  sofas  of  iwny.  (See  Bed.)  If  we  might 
trust  to  Chaldee  interpreters,  the  knowledge  of  ivory 
would  be  much  more  ancient  than  we  have  supposed 
it ;  for  this  authority  informs  us,  that  Joseph  placed 
his  father  Jacob  on  a  bed  qfioory.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected ;  for  ivory  might 
be  known  in  Egypt,  either  m>m  Ethiopia,  or  by  the 


caravans  firom  the  central  parts  of  Africa,  or  it  might 
be  procured  from  India,  by  means  of  trading  vessels, 
or  trading  merchants ;  and  certainly  its  beauty  and 
ornaments  should  well  become  the  residence  of  the 
Nazir,  or  lord  steward  of  the  royal  household  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  6^  the  benches 
of  Tynan  ships  are  said  to  be  ^made  of  ivoiy."  The 
meaning  is,  ornamented,  probably,  though  Mr.  Tay- 
lor contends  that  ^  shrines"  must  be  intended. 
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J  ABAL,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  father  of  those 
who  lodge  under  tents,  and  of  shepherds ;  (Gen.  iv. 
20.)  that  is,  instituter  of  those  who,  like  the  Arab 
Bedouins,  Uve  under  tents,  and  are  shepherds.  See 
Father. 

J  ABBOK,  a  brook  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan  at  some  distance  north  of  the  Dead  sea.  It 
separated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from  the  Gaula- 
nitis,  and  that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  Gen.  xxxii.  22, 
23.    It  is  now  called  El  Zerka. 

I.  JABESH,  father  of  Shallum,  the  fifteenth  king 
of  Israel,  or  of  Samaria,  2  Kings  xv.  10. 

II.  JABESH,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  generally  called  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  because  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountains 
so  named.  Eusebius  places  it  six  miles  from  Pella, 
towards  Gerasa.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  sacked  by  tlie 
Israelites,  because  it  refused  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Benjamin,  Judg.  xxi.  8,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  besieged  it, 
but  Saul  dislodged  him.  In  remembrance  of  this 
service  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  carried  off  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan,  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethsan,  and  buried 
them  honorably  at  their  city,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  11 — 13. 

I.  JABIN,  king  of  Hazor,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Canaan,  Josh.  xi.  1,  &.C.    Discomfited  at  the  con- 

2uests  of  Joshua,  who  had  subdued  the  south  of 
lanaan,  he  formed,  with  other  kings  in  the  northern 
part  along  the  Jordan,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
m  the  mountains,  a  league  offensive  and  defensive. 
With  their  troops  they  rendezvoused  at  the  waters 
of  Merom,  but  Joshua  attacked  them  suddenly, 
defeated  them,  and  pursued  them  to  great  Zidon, 
and  the  valley  of  Mizpeh.  He  lamed  their  horses, 
burnt  their  chariots,  took  Hazor,  and  killed  Jabin, 
about  A.  M.  2555. 

II.  JABIN,  another  king  of  Hazor,  who  oppressed 
the  Israelites  twenty  years,  from  A.  M.  2699,  to  2719, 
Judg.  iv.  2,  &c.  Sisera,  his  general,  was  defeated  by 
Bar^  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor ;  and  the  Israelites 
were  delivered. 

I.  JABNEEL,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  11. 

II.  JABNEEIi,  a  city  of  Naphtiili,  Josh.  xix.  3a 
JABNEH,  or  Jabnia,  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 

(2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.)  called  Jamnia,  (I  Mac.  iv.  15.) 
and  Jainneia,  chap.  5.  58 ;  2  Mac.  xii.  8.  Its  situation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  passage  last  cited,  as  being 
Dot  far  mm  Jaffa,  or  Joppa.  The  following  is  Dr. 
Mrutman's  account  of  it :  **  Yebna  is  a  village  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Jaffa ;  in  a  fine  open  plain, 
^uirounded  by  hills  and  covered  with  herbage.    A 


JAC 

ri^oilet  formed  by  the  rains  supplies  water.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  rock  Etam,  where  Samson  was 
surprised  by  the  Philistines,  was  not  far  from  Yebna. 
North-east  of  Yebna  is  a  lofty  hill,  from  which  is  an 
extensive  and  pleasing  view  of  Ramla,  distant  about 
five  miles.  On  slopinsr  hills  of  easy  ascent,  by  which 
the  plains  are  bordered,  Yebna^  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and 
Ashkalon,  were  in  sight."  (Comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.) 

Josephus  says  Jamnia  was  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  It  was  taken  from  the  Philistines  by  Uzziah, 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.  In  2  Mac.  xii.  9,  it  is  stiuled  to  be 
240  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 

JACHIN,  tiabUiiyy  the  name  of  a  brass  pillar 
placed  at  the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple.  See  ^oaz. 

JACINTH,  see  Hyacinth. 

JACOB,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  was  bom  anU 
A.  D.  1836.  He  was  twin-brother  to  Esau,  and  as 
at  his  birth  he  held  his  brother's  heel,  he  was  called 
Jacob,  iht  hed'holder,  one  who  comes  behind  and 
catches  the  heel  of  his  adversaxy,  a  deceiver,  Cien. 
XXV.  26.  This  was  a  kind  of  predictive  intimation 
of  his  future  conduct  in  life.  While  Rebekah  was 
pregnant,  Isaac  consulted  the  Lord  concerning  the 
struggling  of  the  twins  in  her  womb,  and  God  de- 
clared that  she  should  have  two  sons,  who  should 
become  two  great  people ;  but  that  the  elder  should 
be  subject  to  the  younger.  Jacob  was  meek  and 
peaceable,  living  at  home ;  Esau  was  more  turbulent 
and  fierce,  andpassionately  fbnd  of  hunting.  Inae 
was  partial  to  Esau,  Rebekah  to  Jacob.  Jacob  hav- 
ing taken  advantage  of  his  brother's  necessity,  to  ob- 
tain his  birthright,  (see  Birtbriobt,)  and  of  his 
father's  infirmity,  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  primogen- 
iture, was  compelled  to  fly  into  Mesopotamia,  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  his  brother's  wrath,  Gen. 
xxvii.  xxviii.  On  his  journey  the  Lord  appeured  to 
him  in  a  dream,  promised  him  his  protection,  and 
declared  his  purpose  relative  to  his  descendants  pos- 
sessing the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Messiah  through  him,  chap,  xxviii.  10,  &c.  Arriving 
at  Mesopotamia,  he  was  received  by  his  uncle  Laban, 
whom  he  served  fourteen  years  for  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Rachel  and  Leah. 

Jacob  had  four  sons  fay  Leah ;  but  Rachel,  having 
no  children,  gave  her  servant  BUhah  to  Jacobs  who 
by  her  had  Dan  and  NaphtalL  Leah  also  gave  her 
servant  Zilpah  to  her  husband,  who  brought  Gad 
and  Asher.  After  this  Leah  had  Isaachar  and  Zeb- 
ulun,  and  Dinah,  a  daughter.  At  last  the  Lewd  re* 
membered  Rachel,  and  ^ve  her  a  son,  whom  ahe 
called  Joseph,  chap.  zxix.  Jacob's  family  having 
become  numerous,  and  his  term  of  aervioe  to  Laban 
being  eziMred,  he  desired  to  return  into  bis  own 
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country  with  hiB  wives  and  children.  Laban, 
however,  having  prospered  bv  his  services,  and 
wishing  to  retain  him,  proposed  that  Jacob  should 
take  as  his  wa^es  in  future,  the  marked  sheep  and 
kids  of  the  nock.  To  this,  Jacob  assented,  and, 
by  a  singular  stratagem  suggested  to  him  in  a  dream, 
acquired  so  much  property,  that  Laban  and  his  sons 
became  jealous  of  his  prosperity  ;  and  the  Lord  de- 
sired him  to  return  into  his  own  country,  chap.  xxx. 
25,  &c.  He  took  his  wives,  therefore,  his  children 
and  his  cattle,  and  had  performed  three  days'  jour- 
ney before  Laban  was  aware  of  his  departure.  He 
immediately  pursued  him,  however,  and  overtook 
Jacob  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  pursuit,  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilead.  He  reproached  him  for  his 
fliglit,  and  with  having  stolen  his  gods,  or  teraphim, 
wliich  Rachel  had  taken  without  her  husband's 
knowledge,  chap.  xxxi.  (See  Teraphim.)  Having 
come  to  a  mutual  explanation,  Jacob  and  Laban  en- 
tered into  a  covenant,  and  then  separated.  Arriving  at 
the  brook  Jabbok,  east  of  Jordan,  Jacob,  fearing  that 
Esau  might  retain  his  former  resentment,  sent  him 
notice  of  his  arrival,  with  handsome  presents,  and 
Esau  advanced  with  four  hundred  men  to  meet  him. 
AAer  all  his  people  had  passed  the  brook  Jabbok, 
Jacob  remained  alone,  on  the  other  side,  and  wres- 
tled with  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  man,  who,  not 
being  abie  to  prevail  a^inst  Jacob,  touched  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh  which  Immediatelv  withered. 
His  name  was  also  changed  from  Jacoo  to  Israel, 
L  e.  a  prince  with  God.  Jacob  called  the  place 
Peniel,  saying,  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  yet  my 
life  is  preserved,  chap,  xxxii.  When  Esau  advanced 
toward  him,  Jacob  went  forward,  and  threw  him- 
self seven  times  on  the  earth  before  him  ;  as  did  also 
Leah  and  Rachel,  with  their  children.  The  two 
brothers  tenderly  embraced  each  other,  and  Jacob 
prevailed  upon  Esau  to  accept  his  presents.  Esau 
returned  home,  and  Jacob  arrived  at  Succoth  beyond 
Jordan,  where  he  dwelt  some  time.  He  afterwards 
passed  the  Jordan,  and  came  to  Salem,  a  city  of  the 
Shechemites,  where  he  set  up  his  tents,  having  pur- 
chased part  of  a  field  for  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
kesitas  or  pieces  of  money,  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Shechem's  father,  chap,  xxxiii.  While  Jacob  dwelt 
at  Salem,  his  daughter  Dinah  was  ravished  by  She- 
chem  ;  and  her  brothers,  Levi  and  Simeon,  took  a 
crafty  and  severe  revenge,  by  kilUng  the  Shechem- 
ites, and  pillaging  their  citv,  chap,  xxxiv.  Jacob, 
dreading  the  resentment  of  the  neighboring  people, 
retired  to  Bethel,  where  God  commanded  him  to 
stay,  and  to  erect  an  altar.  In  preparation  for  the 
sacrifice  which  he  was  to  offer  there,  he  desired  his 
people  to  purify  themselves,  to  change  their  clothes, 
and  to  reject  all  the  strange  gods,  which  they  might 
have  brought  out  of  Mesopotamia.  These  he  took, 
and  buried  under  an  oak  near  Shecfaem.  At  his 
sacrifice  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  renewed 
his  promises  of  protectinff  him,  and  of  multiplying 
his  family.  After  he  had  performed  his  devotions, 
be  took  the  way  to  Hebron,  to  visit  his  father  Isaac, 
ivho  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Mamre.  In  the  journey 
Rachel  died  in  labor  of  Benjamin,  and  was  buried 
Dcar  Bethlehem,  where  Jacob  erected  a  monument 
for  her,  (Gen.  xxxv.  16, 17.)  and,  proceeding  to  Heb- 
ron, pitched  his  tents  at  the  tower  of  Edar.  He  had 
tlie  satisfaction  to  find  his  father  Isaac,  and  that 
^ood  patriarch  lived  twenty-two  years  with  his  son, 
chap.  xxxv.  About  ten  years  before  the  death  of 
Isaac,  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  and  Jacob, 
believing  he  had  been  deyoured  by  wild  beuis,  wu 


afiiicted  in  proportion  to  his  tendemesB  for  him.  H« 
passed  about  twenty -two  years  mourning  for  hinoi 
but  at  length  Joseph  discovered  himself  to  his  breth' 
ren  in  Egypt,  chap,  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  Being  informed 
that  Joseph  was  living,  Jacob  awaked,  as  it  were^ 
from  slumber,  and  exclaimed,  ^  It  is  enough ;  Joseph 
my  son  is  vet  alive,  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  1 
die."  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Joseph  hasted  to  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  they  embraced  with  tears. 
Joseph  presented  him  to  the  king,  and  Jacob  having 
wished  him  all  happiness,  Pharaoh  asked  him  his  age. 
He  answered,  ^'The  time  of  my  pilgrimage  is  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  have  mv  years  % 
been,  in  comparison  of  the  age  of  my  fathers,'^  chap, 
xlvi.  29,  &c. 

Jacob  lived  seventeen  years  in  Egypt,  and  some 
time  before  his  deatli  adopted  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  and  directed  that  they  should  share  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  God  had  promised  him  at  Bethel. 
Joseph  placed  his  sons  on  each  side  of  his  father, 
Ephraim  on  Jacob's  lefl,  and  Manasseh  on  his  right 
hand.  But  Jacob,  durected  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim's  head,  and  his  left 
on  Manasseh's.  Joseph  would  have  changed  the 
disposition  of  his  hands  ;  but  Jacob  answered, 
**I  know  what  I  do,  my  Sbn.**  Thus  he  £ave 
Ephraim  the  pre-eminence  over  Manasseh ;  which 
the  tribe  always  maintained,  being,  after  Judah, 
the  most  considerable  in  Israel.  Jacob  also  fore* 
told  that  God  would  bring  his  posterity  back  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  promised  to  their 
fathers,  and  bequeathed  to  Joseph  one  portion  above 
his  brethren,  which  he  took  from  the  Amorite  with 
his  sword  and  his  bow,  chap,  xlviii. 

Some  time  after  this,  Jacob  assembled  his  sons  to 
give  them  his  prophetic  blessing.  He  desired  to  be 
buried  in  tlie  cave  over  against  Mamre,  where  Abra- 
ham, Sarah,  Isaac,  and  Rebekab  were  buried ;  and 
then  laid  himself  down  and  died.  Joseph  embalmed 
him  after  the  manner  of  the  E^ptians,  and  there 
was  a  general  Ikmentation  for  hmi  in  Egypt  seventT 
days ;  after  which,  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  witn 
the  principal  men  of  Egypt,  carried  him  to  the 
burying-place  of  his  fathers,  near  Hebron,  chap.  xlix. 

r^here  are  two  or  three  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
patriarch  which  require  more  particular  notice  than 
they  have  received  in  this  narrative.  The  bargain 
concluded  between  him  and  Laban  (Gen.  xxx.  32.) 
appears  sufiiciently  singular  to  us ;  and  not  a  liftle 
sarcasm  has  been  wUtUy  wasted  on  the  patriarch,  for 
the  cunning  and  deptli  of  plan  which  he  manifested 
in  this  agreement ;  most,  however,  if  not  all,  the  lev* 
ity  has  either  been  misapplied,  or  recoils  on  the  igiio« 
ranee  of  those  who  have  thought  proper  to  indulge 
it.  Jacob,  it  is  possible,  (not  certain,)  might  make 
some  alterations  in  the  usual  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments ;  but  they  were,  no  doubt,  understood  to  l)e 
equally  advantageous  to  one  |)arty,  as  to  the  other ;  and 
we  find  Jacob  complaining  of  Laban,  ''He  haa 
changed  my  wages  TBit  times,''  verse  7.  It  would 
appear,  that  there  were  general  rules  established  by 
custom,  at  least,  if  not  by  positive  law,  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  that  private  individuals  might  vary  At)m 
them  by  specific  agreement,  as  they  thought  most 
advantageous.  The  following  extracts  may  enable 
the  rea£r  to  judge  for  himself:  '^  If  a  person,  with* 
out  receiving  wages,  or  subsistence,  or  clothes,  at- 
tends ten  milch  cows,  he  shall  select,  for  his  own  use, 
the  milk  of  that  cow  whteh  ever  produces  most ; 
if  he  attend  more  cows,  he  shall  take  milk,  afler 
the  same  rate  in  Ueu  of  w«gM.    If  a  penon  atttmd 
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^jt  hrndrtd  cows  for  the  9pace  of  one  year,  without 
mny  appoiutment  of  wages,  he  shall  take  to  himself 
one  heifer  of  three  years  old ;  and,  also,  of  all  those 
cows  that  produce  tniik,  whatever  the  quantity  may 
be,  after  every  eight  days,  he  shall  take  to  himself 
the  milk,  the  entire  product  of  one  day.**  [That  this 
custom  continued  long,  appears  from  the  apostle's 
appeal  to  it,  (1  Cor.  ix.  7.)  "  Who  feedeth  a  flock, 
«uid  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?"]  "  If  he 
attend  Iwo  hundred  cows,  the  milk  of  one  day,  &c. 
— also  a  cow  and  her  calf.  Cattle  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  cowherd  in  the  morning ;  the  cowherd 

'  shall  tend  them  the  whole  day  with  grass  and  water, 
and  in  the  evening  shall  re-deliver  them  to  the  mas- 
ter, in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  intrusted  4o 
him:  if  by  the  fault  of  the  cowherd,  any  of  the  cat- 
tle be  lost,  or  stolen,  that  cowherd  skaU  make  it  good. 
If  rattle  suffer  by  thieves,  timers,  pits,  rocks,  &c.  if 
the  cowherd  cry  out  no  fault  lies  on  him,  the  loss 
shall  fall  on  the  owner.    When  employed  night  and 

"  ^^y?  if  ^^y  ^  his  fault  he  hurt,  he  ahall  make  it  good, 
'When  a  cowherd  hath  led  cattle  to  a  distant  place  to 
f^ed,  if  any  die  of  some  distemper,  notwithstanding 
the  cowherd  applied  the  proper  remedy,  the  cow- 
herd shall  carry  the  head,  the  tail,  the  fore  foot,  or 
some  such  convincin^proof  taken  from  that  animal's 
body,  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle  ;  having  done  this, 
he  shall  be  no  further  answerable :  if  he  neglect  to 
act  thus,  he  shall  make  good  the  loss."  (Gen too 
Laws,  p.  150,  151.)  By  this  time  we  are  prepared 
to  notice  a  much  more  dignified  conduct  in  Jacob, 
than  perhaps  we  have  been  aware  of.  "  The  rams 
of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten ;  that  which  was  torn 
of  beasts,  though  the  laws  and  usages  in  such  cases 
would  have  authorized  me,  yet  /  brought  not  unto 
thee  the  maimed  limb,  for  a  convincing  proof  of 
such  an  accident :  /  bore  the  loss  of  the  creature,  in 
silence ;  of  my  band  didst  thou  also  require  the  equiv- 
alent for  that  which  wca  stolen  by  day,  or  even  that 
stolen  by  night,  when  I  could  not  possibly  prevent 
the  theft!  In  short, to  avoid  words, I  nave  borne  much 
more  loss,  than  in  strictness,  and  according  to  cus- 
tom, I  need  to  have  done,''  Gen.  xxxi.  38,  39. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  this  rep- 
resentation gives  additional  spirit  to  the  valor  of 
David:  ''Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep,  and 
there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  Utmb  out  of 
the  flock ;  and  as  I  could  not  endure  to  be  liable  to 
any  imputation  of  negligence  or  of  cowardice,  though 
the  loss  was  not  by  my  fault,  and  the  laws  would  have 
cleared  me,  yet  /  ran  cfter  the  wild  beasts,  and  risked 
my  life,  to  recover  my  father's  property,"  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34.  See  also  Amos  iii.  12 :  ^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  As  the  shepherd  recovereth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Uon,  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear," — in  order 
that  he  may  carry  to  his  owner  <*  convincing  proof 
from  the  animal's  bodv,"  of  the  accident  tnat  has 
happened  to  it,  that  he  himself  had  neither  sold  nor 
slain  the  creature,  to  his  owner's  injury.  Is  not  this 
the  allusion  ? — Is  not  the  behavior  or  Jacob's  sons 
also  founded  on  the  same  principle  ?  Gen.  xxxvii.  31. 
**  They  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood 
of  a  kid,  and  seitt  (not  BaonoRT)it  to  their  father — 
saying,  This  have  we  found ;  discern,  now,  whether 
it  be  thy  son's  coat,  or  no.  And  Jacob  knew  it,  and 
said.  It  is  my  son's  coat ;  Joseph  is,  doubtless,  rent  in 
pieces  "  by  a  wild  beast. — Did  not  bis  brethren  thus 
endeavor  to  send  **  convincing  proof"  of  Joseph's 
hopeless  fate;  as  they  Would  have  brought  ^the 
head,  the  tail,  or  the  mre  foot  of  an  aninuu  "  in  the 
true  characteristic  style  of  shepherds  ? 


Most  readers,  no  doubt,  have  been  used  to  eonaider 
the  case  of  Jacob,  in  his  marriage  with  the  two  sla- 
ters, Leah  and  Rachel,  as  not  merely  hard,  but  as 
uncustomary  and  illegal ;  perhaps,  as  scarcely  bund- 
ing, Gen.  xxi.  21,  seq.  Had  he  not  been  imposed 
upon  by  Laban,  he  would  have  married  Rachel,  but 
would  have  declined  Leah;  though,  after  having 
married  lier,  he  would  not  divorce  her.  Admitting, 
as  extremely  probable,  that  Laban's  conduct  was 
more  cunning  tnan  upright,  yet  the  excuse  he  makes 
for  himself,  we  must  acknowledge  was  founded  in 
fact ;  though  it  leaves  him  guilty  of  not  having  ex- 
plained the  laws  or  usages  of  the  country  to  Jacob. 
On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  him  to  believe  he 
had  bargained  for  one  daughter  to  be  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  deluded  him  by  substituting  another.  Mr. 
Halhed  observes,  in  his  preface  to  the  Gentoo  Laws, 
(p.  (%).)  that  '*  We  find  Laban  excusing  himself,  for 
liaviiig  substituted  Leali  in  the  place  of  Rachel,  to 
Jacob  in  these  words :  *  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our 
country,  to  ^ve  the  youngest  daughter  before  the 
first-born.'  This  was  lon^  before  Moses.  So  in  this 
compilation,  it  is  made  criminal  for  a  man  to  give  his 
younger  daughter  in  marriage  before  the  elder ;  or 
for  a  younger  son  to  marry  while  bis  elder  brother 
remains  unmarried. 

With  regard  to  Jacob,  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
his  marriage  of  two  sisters,  there  was  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  country,  what  would  be  deemed  a  noto- 
rious and  flagrant  breach  of  propriety,  if^  indeed, 
there  was  any  thing  remarkable  m  iL    We  live  in 
days  of  happier  refinement,  than  to  tolerate  such 
connections ;  but  that  such  continued  to  be  formed 
in  that  country,  long  after  the  time  of  Jacob,  is  ascer- 
tained l^  a  history  recorded  of  Omar,  the  second 
caliph  of  the  Mahometans  after  Mahomet.     **  While 
he  was  on  his  journey,  there  came,  at  one  of  his 
stages,  a  complaint  before  him,  of  a  man  who  had 
married  two  wives  that  were  sisters  both  by  father 
and  mother ;  a  thing  which  the  old  Arabians,  so  long 
as  they  continued  in  their  idolatry,  made  no  scruple 
of,  as  appears  from  that  passage  in  the  Koran,  where 
it  is  forbidden  for  the  time  to  come,  and  expressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  makes  it  evident  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  practice  among  them.    Omar  was  very 
angry,  and  cited  him  and  his  two  wives  to  make 
their  appearance  before  him  forthwith.    After  the 
fellow  had  confessed  that  they  were  both  his  wives, 
and  so  nearly  related,  Omar  asked  him  *  What  reli- 
gion he  might  be,  or  whether  he  was  a  Mussulman.' 
— 'Yes,'  said  the  fellow.    'And  did  you  not  know, 
then,'  said  Omar,  *  that  it  was  unlawful  for  you  to 
have  them,  when  God  said,  ^  Neither  marrytwo  sisters 
ANT  MORE?"'  (Koran,  chap.'iv.  277.)    The  fellow 
swore,  that  be  did  not  know  that  it  was  unlawful ; 
neither  was  it  unlawful.    Omar  swore, '  he  Ued,  and 
be  would  make  him  part  with  one  of  them,  or  else 
strike  his  head  ofi*.'    The  fellow  began  to  grumble, 
and  said  '  he  wished  he  had  never  ^en  of  that  reli- 
gion, for  he  could  have  done  very  well  without  it ; 
and  never  bad  been  a  whit  better  for  it  since  he  had 
first  professed  it.'    Upon  which  Omar  called  him  a 
little  nearer,  and  gave  him  two  blows  on  the  crown 
with  his  stick,  to  teach  him  better  manners,  and  learn 
him  to  speak  more  reverently  of  Mahometanisin ; 
saying, '  O  thou  enem^  of  God,  and  of  thyself,  dost 
thou  revile  Islam  ;  which  is  the  religion  that  God,  and 
his  angels,  and  apostles,  and  the  best  of  the  creation 
have  chosen  ?'  and  threatened  him  severely  if  be  did 
not  make  a  quick  despatch,  and  take  which  of  them 
he  loved  best.    The  fellow  was  so  fond  of  them  both, 
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that  he  could  not  tell  which  he  hod  rather  part  with : 
upon  which,  some  of  Omar's  attendants  cast  lots  for 
the  two  women ;  the  lot  falling  upon  one  of  them 
three  timesy  the  man  took  her,  and  was  forced  to  dis- 
miss the  other."  (Ockley's  Hist.  Sarac.  vol.  i.  p.  219.) 
Had  Jacob  been  questioned,  which  of  the  two  sisters 
he  would  have  relinquished,  we  may  readily  con- 
ceive his  answer ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  parting  with 
Leah  and  her  children,  he  would  have  felt  such  a 
pang  as  genuine  affection  only  could  feel.  (See  Gen. 
XXX.  1,  2.) 

Will  this  story  throw  any  light  on  tlie  precept  of 
Moses  ?  (Lev.  xviii.  18.)  "  And  a  wife,  to  her  sister, 
thou  shalt  not  take  to  vex  her,  during  her  life."  Does 
not  this  restriction  look  somewhat  like  Mahomet's  in 
the  Koran,  as  if  such  practice  had  been  common  ? 
Why  else  forbid  it  ?  Does  Moses  forbid  it,  only  when 
it  would  vex  the  other  sister ;  but  does  he  leave  it  as 
before,  if  the  first  sister  did  not  remonstrate  against 
it  ?  or  does  he  take  for  granted,  that  the  first  wife 
must  be  vexed  by  the  admission  of  a  sister  ?  In  the 
story  of  Omar's  determination,  it  should  seem  that 
both  sisters  were  satisfied  ;  for,  had  one  been  vexed^ 
doubtless  that  had  been  the  one  to  be  put  away.  A 
custom,  though  not  identically  the  same,  yet  allied  to 
what  we  have  mentioned,  is  plainly  supposed  in 
Judg.  XV.  2.  Samson's  father-in-law  says,  **I  ^ve 
th^  wife  to  thy  companion ;  is  not  her  younger  sister 
fairer  than  she?  take  her,  I  pray  thee,  instead  of 
her."  He  certainly  does  not  propose  an  unheard- 
of  connection,  in  this  offer ;  or  a  connection  noto- 
riously unlawful. 

For  Jacob's  Well  see  the  article  Shecrem. 

JADDUA,  or  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.    See  Alexander. 

JAEL,  or  Jabel,  wife  of  Heber  the  Keuite,  killed 
Sisera,  general  of  the  Canaanitish  army.  Having 
fled  to  her  tent,  Jael  took  her  opportunity,  and,  while 
he  was  sleeping,  drove  a  large  nail,  or  tent-pin, 
through  bis  temples,  Judff.  iv.  17,  21.  Why  this 
woman  violated  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  by 
murdering  her  guest,  does  not  appear.  Scripture 
hints  at  the  relation  of  her  familv  to  Moses  by  Ho- 
bab,  and  no  doubt  he  and  his  family  had  received 
many  advantages  bv  means  of  Israel ;  for  so  Moses 
promised,  "  We  will  surely  do  thee  good."  Still,  we 
must  consider  the  secluded  and  sacred  nature  of^  the 
women's  tent  in  the  East,  (see  Tent,)  and  that  the 
victor  would  not  have  intruded  there ;  the  implied 
pledge  of  security  in  the  food  Jael  had  ffiven  to  Sise- 
ra, which  in  the  East  is  of  considerable  solemnity. 
(See  Eating.) — By  way  of  apology,  the  rabbins  say 
that  the  words,  **  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,"  &c. 
(chap.  V.  27.)  imply,  that  he  attempted  rudeness  to 
licr ;  and  that  to  resist  such  violation,  she  had  re- 
course to  **  the  workman's  hammer."  But  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  a  fugitive,  as  Sisera  was,  would 
have  had  little  inclination  at  such  a  time ;  and  it  ap- 
pears clearly  that  fatigue  and  sleep  overpowered  him. 
We  suggest  as  probable,  (1.)  that  Jael  had  herself  felt 
the  severity  of  the  late  oppression  of  Israel  by  Sisera; 
(2.). that  she  was  actuated  by  motives  of  patriotism, 
and  of  gratitude  toward  Israel ;  (3.)  that  tne  general 
character  of  Sisera  might  be  so  atrocious,  that  at  any 
rate  his  death  was  desirable.  We  find  a  similar 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  Judith,  whose  anxiety  for 
the  deliverance  of  her  people  led  her  to  the  employ- 
ment of  artifice  to  accomplish  her  purposes. 

[As  to  the  morality  of  the  proceeding  of  Jael,  in  put- 
ting Sisera  to  death,  we  have  no  right  to  bring  it  to  the 
teat  of  modem  principles  and  occidental  feelinga. 


We  must  judge  of  it  by  the  feelings  of  those  amon]^ 
whom  the  right  of  avenging  tlie  blood  of  a  relativo 
was  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  Moses  could  not 
take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally  by  blood  of  the  Is- 
rael itish  nation;  their  chief  oppressor,  who  had 
mightily  oppressed  them  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  now  lay  defenceless  before  her ;  and  he  was 
moreover  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  to  extirpate.  Perhaps,  too^ 
she  felt  herself  called  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  in 
working  out  for  that  nation  a  great  deliverance,  by 
thus  exterminating  their  heathen  oppressor.  At  least, 
Israel  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  and  in  this  view,  we 
cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime, 
which  both  she  and  Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  Heaven.    R. 

JAGUR,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  2L 
Its  situation  is  not  known. 

JAH,  one  of  the  names  of  God  ;  contracted  from 
Jehovah.  It  is  comjiounded  with  many  Hebrew 
words ;  as  Adonijah,  Halleluiah,  Malachia ; — God  ia 
my  Lord,  Praise  the  Lord,  The  Lord  is  my  king,  &c. 

JAHAZ,  also  JAHAZAH,and  jABZAH,a  city  east  of 
Jordan,  near  to  which  Moses  defeated  Sihon.  It  was 
given  to  Reuben,  (Deut.  ii.  32.)  and  was  situated  to  the 
north,  near  Ar,  the  capital  of  Moab.  It  was  given  to 
the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  36 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  78. 

I.  J  AIR,  of  Manasseh,  possessed  the  v^hole  coun- 
try of  Argob  beyond  Jordan,  to  the  borders  of  Geshur 
and  Maachathi,  Jude.  x.  3.  He  succeeded  Tola  in 
the  government  of  Israel,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jephthoh.  His  government  continued  twenty-two 
years,  from  A.  M.  2795  to  2817.  (Comp.  Numb, 
xxxii.  41 ;  Deut.  iii.  14 ;  Josh.  xiii.  30 ;  1  Kings  iv.  13; 
1  Chron.  ii.  22.) 

II.  JAIR,  the  eighth  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil 
year,  and  the  second  of  the  sacred  year.  It  corre- 
sponded parti V  to  March  and  April. 

JAIR  lis,  cliief  of  the  synagogue  at  Capemaumi 
whose  daughter  was  restored  to  life  by  Jesus,  Mark 
V.  22 ;  Luke  viii.  41,  seq. 

JA3IBRES,  a  magician,  who  opposed  Moaee  iu 
Egypt    See  Jannes. 

I.  JAMES,  sumamed  Major,  or  the  elder,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  James  the  younger,  brother  of 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  son  of  Zeliedee  and  Sa- 
lome, Matt.  iv.  21 ;  xxvii.  56;  compare  Mark  xv.  40. 
James  was  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  lefl  his  prop- 
erty to  follow  Christ  His  mother,  Salome,  was  one 
of  those  women  who  occasionally  attended  our  Sa- 
viour in  his  journeys,  and  one  dav  desired  that  her 
two  sons  might  be  seated  at  his  right  and  lefl  hand  in 
his  kingdom.  Jesus  replied,  that  this  was  only  in  the 
appointment  of  his  heavenly  Fatlier,  Matt.  xx.  21, 
&c.  James  and  John  were  originally  fishermen, 
with  Zebedee  their  father,  Mark  i.  19.  They  were 
witnesses  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  fMatt  xvii. 
1,2.)  and  when  certain  Samaritans  refusea  to  receive 
him,  James  and  John  wished  for  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  them,  Luke  ix.  54.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  thought  the  name  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thun- 
der, was  afterwards  given  to  them.  Some  days  after 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  James  and  John 
went  a  fishing  in  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  they 
saw  Jesus,  and  were  afterwards  present  at  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord.  James  is  said  to  have  preached 
to  all  the  dispersed  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  proof.  His  martyrdom,  by  Herod  Agrippa,  is 
related  m  Acts  xiL  1,  2 ;  cir.  A.  D.  42,  or  44,  tor  the 
date  is  not  well  determined.  Clemens  Alezsndrinus 
informs  us,  that  ths  man  who  brought  James  before 
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the  judges  was  io  afiected  with  his  constancy  in  con- 
fessing Christ,  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian, 
and  was  condemned,  as  well  as  the  apostle,  to  be 
beheaded. 

ir.  JAMES,  sumamed  the  Less,  brother  of  our 
Lord,  (Gal.  i.  19 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  cap.  8.)  was 
son  of  Cleopas  (or  Alphaeus)  and  Mary,  sister  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  (See  Mark  xv.  40 ;  xvi.  1 ;  compared 
with  John  xix.  25.)  He  was  consequently  cousin- 
german  to  Christ,  and  is  therefore  termed  his  hrotkerj 
m  the  wider  sense  of  that  word,  Gcd.  i.  19.  (See 
BaoTHER.)  He  was  sumamed  the  Just,  for  the  ad- 
mirable holiness  and  purity  of  his  life.  By  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Hegesippus  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  priest,  and  to  have  observed  the  laws  of  the 
Nazarites  from  his  birth,  eating  or  drinking  nothing 
capable  of  intoxicating;  but  this  is  not  credible. 
Jerome  assures  us  that  the  Jews  so  greatly  esteemed 
him,  that  they  strove  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  the  Talmud  relates  several  miracles  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  James,  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
the  carpenter. 

Our  Saviour  appeared  to  James  eight  days  after 
tlie  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  7.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Euse- 
bius,  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  considered  as  a  pillar  of 
the  church,  when  Paul  first  visited  that  city  aAer  his 
conversion,  Gal.  i.  18.  In  the  council  of  Jerusalem, 
(A.  D.  51.)  James  gave  his  vote  last ;  and  the  result 
of  the  council  was  principally  formed  on  what  he 
said  ;  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  himself  observed 
the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  with  his  church,  (comp. 
Gal.  ii.  11, 12.)  was  of  opinion,  that  such  a  yoke  was 
not  to  be  imposed  on  converts  from  amonff  the  hea- 
then, Acts  XV.  13.  The  progress  of  the  gospel 
alarmed  the  chief  of  the  Jews,  and  Ananus,  son  of 
Annas  the  high-priest,  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  un- 
dertook to  put  James  to  death,  and  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

James  was  stoned  by  the  Pharisees,  and  buried 
near  the  temple,  in  the  place  where  he  had  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  where  a  monument  was  erected, 
which  was  much  celebrated  till  Jerusalem  was  de- 
0tro3'ed  by  the  Romans.  The  wisest  of  the  Jews 
much  disapproved  this  murder,  and  the  behavior  of 
Ananus,  of  which  they  made  complaints  to  king 
Agrippa,  and  to  Albinus,  the  Roman  governor  of  the 
province.  The  latter  threatened  to  punish  his  te- 
merity; and  Agrippa  divested  him  of  the  hiffh- 
priesthood,  which  he  had  exercised  only  three  monms. 
Josepbus  is  cited  as  affirming,  that  the  war  which 
the  Romans  made  against  the  Jews,  and  all  the  fol- 
lowing cakmities,  were  imputed  to  the  death  of  this 
just  man.     The  ancient  heretics  forged  writings, 


which  they  ascribed  to  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord ;  but  the  church  acknowledges  his  epistle  only 
as  authentic.  In  this  he  argues  principally  against 
the  abuse  which  many  made  of  Paul's  principle,  that 
faith  and  not  works  justifies  before  God,  strongly 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  good  woHlb. 

It  is  pro£di)le  that  James's  strict  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  contributed  to  his  preservation 
during  many  years  at  Jerusalem ;  and  shows  the  pru- 
dence of  those  who  desired  him  to  preside  in  the 
Christian  church  there  ;  as  he  would  be  least  offen- 
sive to  the  Jewish  rulers,  though  an  apostle;  nor 
would  he  detract  from  the  reputation  of  ue  national 
rites  among  his  own  people. 

The  Epistle  of  James. — There  are  doubts  to 
which  James  the  church  is  indebted  for  this  Epistle. 
The  most  ancient  traditionary  reports  ascribe  this 
Epistle  to  James  the  elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
consequently  the  brother  of  John.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  apostles  in  whom  Christ  placed  the  great- 
est confidence,  who  alone  were  witnesses  to  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  from  the  dead,  to  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ,  and  to  bis  agony  in  the  gar- 
den. In  the  Syriac  version,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  into  which  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  First  of  John,  and  the  Epistle 
of  James,  only,  are  admitted,  there  is  a  subscrip- 
tion, according  to  the  edition  of  Widmanstadt,  to 
this  effect : — **In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
we  here  close  the  three  Epistles  of  James,  Peter, 
and  John,  who  were  witnesses  to  the  revelation 
of  our  Lord,  when  he  was  transfigured  on  mount 
Tabor,  and  who  saw  Moses  and  Elias  speaking 
with  him."  To  this  Michaelis  adds  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  edition  of  the  Syriac  version,  pub- 
lished by  Tremellius,  which  is  to  the  same  pur- 
port ;  also,  that  of  a  manuscript  of  the  old  Latin 
version,  the  Codex  Corbiensis,  which  is,  Explicit 
Eputola  JaeohL,  JUii  ZebefUsu  Could  we  depend 
on  these  subscri]>tions,  the  question  were  settled; 
but  all  subscriptions  are  doubtful,  and  can  justly 
claim  no  great  reliance.  However,  they  show  what 
some,  at  least,  thought  anciently.  James  the  elder 
was  beheaded  about  A.  D.  43  or  44.  ^  If,  therefore, 
he  was  the  author  of  this  Epistle,'*  says  Micbaelisi 
^  it  must  have  been  the  first  written  of  all  the  Epis- 
tles." But  this  opinion  is  not  tenable,  if  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  were  written  in  Jerusalem,  if  it  were 
addressed  to  the  visitants  of  that  city,  and  if  its  ob- 
jects were  such  as  most  properly  may  be  attributed 
to  the  infant  state  of  the  church.  (See  John.)  A 
comparison  between  these  two  Epistles  mi^t  be 
instituted  with  considerable  effect.  The  coincidence 
is  more  than  accidental. 


Seittiments  of  John. 

God  is  Light,  and  in  him  i»  no  darkness  at  all. 
1  John  i.  V. 


Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of 
compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God 
m  him  ?  My  httk  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word, 
neither  in  tongue ;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  iii.  17. 

This  commandment  have  we  firom  him.  That  he       If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
wfao  loveth  God,  love  his  bfothar  also.  iv.  31.  ture.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  thou 

dott  well  iL  8. 


Sentiments  of  James. 

Every  ffood  gifl  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning,  i.  17. 

If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  desdtute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  sav  unto  them,  Denart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ve 
give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the 
body,  what  doth  it  profit  ?  iL  15. 
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Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  loro  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  ia  not  in  him,  for  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world,  ii.  15. 

If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not 
unto  death,  be  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life 
for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death,  v.  16. 


Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that 
the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmi^  with  God  ? 
whoever,  therefore,  vnll  be  a  fiiend  of  the  world  is 
the  enemy  of  God.  iv.  4. 

Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and 
one  convert  him,  let  him  know,  that  he  who  con- 
verteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins.  V.  19. 


It  is  not  proper  to  do  more  than  submit  these  pas- 
sages to  the  reader,  who  will  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  them.  If  they  really  were  written  by  the 
two  brothers,  these  traces  of  similarity  are  easily  ac- 
counted for;  if  they  were  the  first  published  papers 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  cause,  they  justify  nn  addi- 
tional portion  of  respectful  consideration  ;  and  if  we 
had  the  historv  of  the  time  completelv  before  us,  we 
should  find  them  very  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
Jews  in  foreign  parts.  The  ''wars  and  fishtings" 
mentioned  bv  James  may  well  be  thought  those 
which  took  place  under  Asinseus  and  Anileus,  in  Mes- 
opotamia, sic,  about  A.  D.  40,  as  described  by  Jose- 
plius.  If  so,  this  Epistle  must  be  placed  after  the 
First  Epistle  of  John.  Those  contests,  with  others 
in  various  parts,  might  occasion  the  Epistle  ;  and  the 
Epistle  might  occasion  the  death  of  the  author.  To 
examine  the  style  or  the  phraseology  of  tliis  tract, 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  term  *'  synagogue  *'  applied  to  places 
of  worship,  where  Christians  met,  marks  a  very  early 
date ;  since  that  appellation  was  certainly  not  long 
continued  among  nelievers.  If  it  be  thought,  that 
these  ))laces  of  worship  were  those  which  appertained 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such,  under  the  indulgence 
of  the  governing  powers,  it  agrees  equally  wellwith 
an  early  date ;  since  it  proves  that  the  separation  be- 
tween Christians  and  Jews  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
The  Jewish  believers  in  Christ  in  foreign  parts,  cotf- 
tinued  to  hold  communion  with  their  nation ;  they 
had  not  been  expelled,  neither  had  they,  as  yet, 
withdrawn  themselves. 

[The  attempt  here  made  to  refer  the  Epistle  of 
James  to  the  elder  apostle  of  this  name,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory  in  itself;  nor  does  it  accord  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  church,  nor  the  results  of  critical  research. 
Commentators  are  almost  unanimous  in  ascribing  it 
to  James  the  Less,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  writ- 
ten just  before  his  death,  about  A.  D.  62.    R. 

JANNES  and  JAMBRES,  two  magicians  who  re- 
sisted Moses,  in  Egypt,  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  As  these  names 
am  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  apostle  prob- 
ably derived  them  from  tradition.  They  are  often 
mentioned  by  Jewish  and  rabbinical  writers.  The 
paraphrast  Jonatlian,  on  Numb,  xxiii.  22,  savs  they 
were  the  two  sons  of  Balaam,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Balak,  king  of  Moab.  They  are  called  by  several 
names,  in  several  translations.  Artapanus  affirms, 
that  Pharaoh  sent  for  magicians,  from  Upper  Egypt, 
to  oppose  Moses ;  and  Ambrosiaster,  or  Hilary  tne 
Deacon,  says,  they  were  brothers.  He  cites  a  book 
entitled  Jannes  and  Mambres,  which  is  also  quoted 
by  Origen,  and  ranked  as  apocryphal  by  Gelasius. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Talmud,  that  Juhanni  and 
Mninr^,  chief  of  Pharaoh's  physicians,  said  to  Moses, 
"  Thou  bringest  straw  into  Egypt,  where  abundance 
of  com  grew ;" — ^To  bring  your  magical  arts  hither, 
IF  to  as  much  purpose  as  to  bring  water  to  the  Nile. 
Numenius,  cited  by  Aristobulus,  says,  "Jannes  and 
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Jambres  were  sacred  scribes  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
excelled  in  magic  at  the  time  when  the  Jews  were 
driven  out  of  Egypt  These  were  the  only  persons 
whom  the  Egyptians  found  capable  of  opposing 
Moses,  who  was  a  man  whose  prayera  to  God  were 
very  powerful.  These  two  men,  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres, were  alone  able  to  frustrate  the  calamities  which 
Moses  brought  upon  die  Egyptians."  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  faction  or  sect  of  mafficians,  of  whom  be  savs 
Moses,  Jannes,  and  Jocabel,  or  Jotapa,  were  heads. 
The  Mussulmans  have  several  particulars  to  the  same 
purpose.  Their  recital  supposes,  that  the  magicians 
wrought  no  miracle,  but  only  played  conjuring  tricks, 
in  which  they  endeavored  to  impose  upon  the  eyes 
of  spectatore.  Moses,  however,  expresses  himself  as 
if  Pharaoh's  magicians  really  operated  the  same  ef- 
fects as  himself;  so  that  Pharaoh  and  his  whole  court 
were  perauaded,  that  the  power  of  their  magicians 
was  equal  to  that  of  Moses,  till  tliose  magicians,  not 
being  able  to  produce  lice,  as  Moses  had  done,  were 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  finger  of  God 
was  in  the  work,  Exod.  viii.  18, 19. 

JANONAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Manasseh,  Josh.  xvi.  6. 

JAPHA,  a  city  of  Galilee,  near  Jotapata,  according 
to  Josephus.  Probably  the  city  called  Japhia,  (Josh. 
xix.  12.J  belonging  to  Zebulun. 

JAPHETH,  the  enlargcr,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah, 
though  generally  named  last  of  the  three  brothers — 
Shcm,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Japheth  is  known  in 
profane  authors  under  the  name  of  Inpetus.  The 
poets  (Hesiod,  Theogonia)  make  him  father  of  heaven 
and  earth,  or  of  Titan  and  the  earth.  His  habitation 
was  in  Thessaly,  where  he  became  celebrated  for  his 
power  and  violence.  He  married  a  nymph  named 
Asia ;  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  Hesperus,  Atlas, 
Epimetheus,  and  Prometheus,  who  are  all  very  fa- 
mous among  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  believed 
that  Japheth  was  the  father  of  their  race,  whence  the 
proverb,  **  As  old  as  Japheth."  It  is  very  possible 
that  Neptune  is  a  memorial  or  transcript  of  Japheth. 
There  is  some  resemblance  in  the  character ;  Nep- 
tune is  god  of  the  sea,  as  Japheth  is  lord  of  the  isles. 
Saturn  divided  the  world  among  his  three  sons,  Jupi- 
ter, Pluto,  and  Neptune;  thus  Noah  distributed  the 
eartli  among  Sbem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Jupher  is 
Ham,  Pluto  is  Shem,  and  Japheth  is  Nentnne.  The 
sons  of  Japheth  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan, 
Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras,  Gen.  x.  4.  Gomer  was 
probably  father  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians ;  Ma- 
gog of  the  Scythians;  Madai  of  tlie  Macedonians,  or 
of  the  Medes ;  Javan  of  the  lonians  and  Greeks ; 
Tubal  of  the  Tibarenians  ;  Meshech,  of  the  Musco- 
vites, or  Russians  ;  and  Tiras,  of  the  Thracians.  By 
the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Hebrews  underetood  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  other  countries 
to  which  they  could  go  by  sea  only,  ao  Spain,  Gaul, 
Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  &c. 
The  descendants  of  Japhath  poaseroed  all  Europe, 
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the  islandB  in'^he  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  Noah,  when  blessing 
Japheth,  said,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth ;  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant,*'  Gen.  ix.  27.  This  was  accomplished 
when  the  Greeks,  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  sub- 
dued Asia  and  Africa,  where  were  the  dwellings  and 
dominions  of  Shem,  and  of  Canaan.  It  is  wortliy  of 
remark,  that  the  allusion  to  countries  the  most  dis- 
tant which  occurs  in  the  Bible,  is  in  this  prophetic 
benediction  of  Noah,  ^^God  shall  enlarge  the  erdarger^ 
(Japheth.)  Now,  as  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  eldest 
son  was,  by  his  birthright,  entitled  to  a  double  por- 
tion of  his  father's  property,  it  leads  us  to  conceive 
of  such  a  distribution  in  this  instance. 

JAPHO,  see  Joppa. 

JAREB,  (Hos.  V.  13 ;  x.  C.)  the  name  of  a  king ; 
or  more  probably  it  signifies  hostile,  i.  e.  here,  the 
hostile  kmg.  Others  maki:  it  the  great  king,  viz. 
the  king  of  Assyria.     (Compare  2  Kings  xviii.  19.) 

JASHER,  Book  of,  see  Bible,  p.  171. 

I.  JARMUTH,  a  city  of  Issachar,  given  to  the  Le- 
vites  of  Gershon>;  it  was  a  city  of  refuge.  Josh,  xxi.29. 

II.  JARMUTH,  a  city  of  Judah,  the  king  of 
which  was  killed  by  Joshua,  Josh.  x.  5,  etc.  Jerome 
places  it  four  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  near  Es- 
thaol,  in  one  place,  but  in  another,  ten  miles,  in  the 
way  to  Jerusalem. 

J  ASHOBEAM,  a  son  of  Zabdiel,  who  commanded 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  who  did  duty  in  David's 
court  in  the  month  Nisan,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  2.  Some 
believe  him  to  be  Jashobeam  son  of  Hachmoni, 
which  signifies  ihe  uo^e,  and  was  perhaps  a  surname, 

1  Chron.  xi.  11.     In  the  corresponding  passage  in 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  we  read :  **  The  Tachmonite,  that 
sat  in  the  seat,  the  head  of  the  three,  Adino  of  Ezni, 
who  lifted  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred  men, 
whom  he  slew."  But  the  text  of  Chronicles  imports 
that  **  Jashobeam,  a  Hachmonite,  chief  of  the  thirty, 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  three  hundred,  whom  he 
slew  at  one  time."  How  are  these  statements  to 
be  reconciled  ?  Jashobeam  is  the  son  of  Hachmoni, 
he  kills  three  hundred  men,  and  he  is  chief  of  the 
thirty.  Adino,  on  the  contrary,  is  head  of  the  three, 
and  kills  eight  hundred  men.  When  we  examine 
the  subject  closely,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  dif- 
ference proceeds  only  from  some  letters  which  are 
read  differently  in  the  texts.  Calmet  would  there- 
fore correct  the  text  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel 
thus:  **  Jashobeam,  son  of  Hachmoni,  head  of  the 
thirty,  he  lifted  up  the  wood  of  his  spear  against 
three  hundred  men,  whoni  he  slew."  The  Sep- 
tuagint  reads,  ^'Jeshbaal,  son  of  Techemraii,  was 
head  of  the  three.  This  is  Adino  the  Eznite,  who 
drew  his  sword  against  eight  hundred."  In  the 
Roman  edition,  Jebosthe  the  Canaanite,  head  of  the 
three,  &c.  We  cannot  see  from  whence  they  took 
Adino  the  Eznite,  which  is  entirely  superfluous  hi 
this  place.  Another  mode  of  removing  the  dis- 
crepancy, is  by  supposing  that  Jashobeam,  the 
Hachmonite,  died  dunng  David's  life,  and  that  Adino, 
the  Eznite,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  And  it  is 
remarked  that  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  literally  rendered,  im- 

Eorts,  "these  are  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  whom 
[avid  had — he  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  Uie  Tachmo- 
nite, that  is,  of  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite,  who  was 
chief  among  the  captains,  he  is  Adino,  the  Eznite  ;" 
—-who  perhaps  is  the  Adino,  son  of  Shiza,  (1  Chr. 
xi.  42.)  chief  of  the  Reubenites,  who  had  thirty  under, 
him.  Shiza  might  be  the  name  of  his  family ;  Eznite 
that  of  his  country. 


JASHUB,  or  Shear-Jashub,  son  of  Isaiah,  Icl 
vii.  3.  Shear-Jashub  signifies  the  remainder  shaU  re- 
turn ;  and  the  prophet,  by  giving  his  son  this  nama, 
intended  to  show,  that  the  Jews,  who  should  be  car- 
ried to  Babylon,  would  return. 

I.  JASON,  a  high -priest  of  the  Jews,  and  brother 
of  Onias  III.,  was  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition, 
who  scrupled  not  to  divest  his  brother  of  the  higb- 
priesthood,  in  order  to  seize  that  dignity  himself, 
sacrilegiously  purchasing  it  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Jason  did  all  he  could  to  abolish  the  worship  of  God 
in  Jerusalem,  and  to  prevail  with  the  very  priests  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  befell 
the  Jews  under  Antiochus.  He  died  at  Lacedemon, 
a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Jews,  to  which  he  had 
fled  from  Aretas,  or  Menelaus;  and  his  body  re- 
mained without  burial,  the  greatest  indignity  that 
could  be  offered  to  him. 

II.  JASON,  Paul's  kinsman,  and  his  host  at 
Thessalonica,  (Rom.  xvi.  21.)  hazarded  his  life  to  pre- 
serve him  during  a  sedition  in  that  city.  Acts  xvii.  7. 

JASPER,  in  Latin,  m  Greek  jasjnSf  in  Hebrew 
nfic^',  jaspeh,  a  precious  stone  of  various  colore,  as 
purple,  cerulean,  green,  &.c.  Ex.  xxviii.  20 ;  Rev.  iv.  3. 

JATTIR,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  48.)  after- 
wards given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family,  chap. 
xxi.  14.  Eusebius  places  it  in  the  district  of  Daronia 
toward  the  city  of  Malatha,  twenty  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis. 

JAVAN,  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  (Gen.  x.  2,4.)  and 
father  of  the  lonians,  or  Greeks.     See  G&eece. 

JAVELIN,  a  kind  of  long  dart,  or  light  spear, 
thrown  as  a  missile  weapon  at  th.e  enemy. 

JAZER,  a  city  east  of  Jordan^  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  given  to  Gad,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  39. 

JEALOUS,  JEALOUSY,  suspicions  of  infidelity, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  marriage  state.  God's 
tender  love  toward  his  church  is  sometimes  called 
jealousy.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  is 
jealous  over  them  with  a  godly  jealousy,  that  he  might 
present  them  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ.  The  word, 
however,  is  frequently  used  to  express  the  vindictive 
acts  of  dishonored  love.  Thus  the  psalmist,  (Ixxix. 
5.)  representing  the  church  as  smarting  imder  divine 
judgments,  occasioned  by  her  infidehty  to  God,  says, 
"  How  long,  Lord,  shall  thy  jealousy  bum  like  fire?" 
(See  also  1  Cor.  x.  22.) 

Waters  of  Jealousy. — ^There  is  something  ex- 
tremely curious,  if  not  inexplicable,  in  the  Bolemn 
process  prescribed  in  Numb,  v-  1 1 — 31.  for  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  a  woman  who  had  excited 
her  husband^s  jealousy,  without  affording  him  the  or- 
dinary n)eans  of  provmg  her  infidelity.    See  Adcl- 

TERY. 

JEARIM,  mount,  (Josh.  xv.  10.)  a  boundary  of  the 
inheritance  of  Judah.  It  was  a  woody  mountain, 
on  which  the  city  of  Balah,  or  Kiijath-jearim,  was 
situated. 

I.  JEBUS,  son  of  Canaan,  and  father  of  the  Jebu- 
sites,  (Josh.  xv.  63.)  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  mountains  around  it. 

II.  JEBUS,  the  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem,  de- 
rived from  Jehus,  the  sou  of  Canaan,  Judg.  xix.  ll* 
See  Jerusalem. 

JEBUSITES,  see  JEBUsI,andCAWJJiifiTE9,  p.243. 

JECONIAH,  see  Jehoiachin. 

JEDIAEL,  of  Manasseh,  a  brave  man  m  Da^idi 
armv,  who  abandoned  Saul's  party,  (1  Chron.  xi.  45; 
xii.-20.)  and  came  to  David  atZikiag. 
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JEDUTHUN,  a  Levite  of  Merari*8  family;  and 
one  of  tiie  four  great  masters  of  music  belonging  to 
the  temple,  1  Chron.  xvi.  41,  42.  The  name  is 
also  put  for  his  descendants,  JtdtUhuniieSj  who  occur 
later  as  singers  and  players  on  instruments,  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  15 ;  Neh.  xi.  17.  So  in  the  superscription  of 
Psalms  xxxix.  Ixii.  Ixxvii. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA,  the  heap  of  witness,  a 
name  given  by  Laban  to  a  heap  or  circle  of  stones, 
which  was  erected  by  himself  and  Jacob,  in  witness 
of  an  agreement  made  between  them.  Gen.  xxxi.  47, 
&LC,  The  term  is  Chaldce,  and  it  is  usually  thought 
to  prove  tliat  the  Chaldee  language  was  different  from 
the  ilebrew.  It  might  be  so ;  but  wc  should  re- 
meml)er  that  Jacob  gave  two  names  to  this  place, 
^^Galeed,  and  Mizpch.**  Might  not  Laban  do  the 
same  ?  varying  the  term,  as  Mizpeh  differs  from  Ga- 
leed  ;  for  it  docs  not  appear  that  Laban,  when  speak- 
ing af^crwardt^,  uses  tne  Chaldee  words,  Jefrar  saha- 
dutha ;  but  the  Hebrew  words  which  Jacob  used, 
"tills  (gal)  heap  be  witness,  and  this  (mizpeh)  piilar 
he  witness.^'  So  that  in  these  instances  he  certainly 
retained  his  Hebrew.     See  Stones. 

L  JKHOAHAZ,  son  of  Jehu,  kins  of  Israel,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  ante  A.  D.  856,  ana  reigned  seven- 
teen yeai-s,  U  Kings  xiii.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  like  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  wherefore  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  delivered  Israel  during  all  his 
reign  to  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  and  Benhadad,  son  of 
Hazael.  Jehoahaz,  overwhelmed  with  so  many  ca- 
lamities, prostrated  himself  before  the  Lord ;  and  the 
Lord  heard  him,  and  sent  him  a  saviour  in  Joash  his 
son,  who  re-established  the  afl&irs'of  Israel,  and  se- 
cured his  people  from  the  kings  of  Syria.  Of  all  his 
soldiers^  Jehoaliaz  had  lefl  only  50  horsemen,  10 
chariots,  and  10,000  foot ;  for  tlie  king  of  Syria  had 
d«*feated  them,  and  made  them  like  the  dust  of  the 
threshing-floor.  Neither  punishment  nor  mercy, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  prevail  with  the  Israelites 
to  forsake  their  evil  ways.  Joash,  the  successor  of 
Jehoaliaz,  was  more  fortunate  than  his  father,  but  not 
more  pious. 

II.  JEHOAHAZ,  or  Shallum,  son  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  (Jer.  xxii.  11.)  succeeded  his  father,  (S 
Kings  xxiii.  30 — 32.)  though  he  was  not  the  eldest 
son.  He  was  23  years  old  when  he  liegan  to  reign, 
and  reigned  about  three  months,  (ante  A.  D.  609,) 
when  he  was  deposed  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him  into  Egypt, 
where  he  died,  Jer.  xxii.  11,  12. 

There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  chronology 
of  tiiis  princess  reign.  In  2  Kings  xxiii.  31,  we  read, 
*'  That  he  was  23  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.'*  His 
brother  Jehoiakim  succeeded  him,  being  25,  ver.  36. 
It  is  generally  concluded  from  hence,  that  the  people 
placed  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne  without  following  the 
natural  order  of  succession,  he  not  being  the  eldest 
son  of  Josiah.  The  reason  of  this  preference  is  not 
known,  but  it  seems  unquestionable,  and  a  nuinber  of 
conjectures  have  l)een  offered  for  its  solution.  Is  it 
prolAhle  that  Jehoiakim  was  born  before  Josiah's  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  ?    See  Heir. 

JEHOIACHIN,  Jeconiah,  (Jer.  xxvii.  20.)  or  Co- 
if iaii,  (Jer.  xxxvii.  1.)  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Ju- 
dah, and  grandson  of  Josiah,  reigned  but  three 
months  over  Judah,  2  Kings  xxiv.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
9.  It  is  l)elieved  that  he  was  bom  about  the  time  of 
the  first  Babvlonish  captivity,  (A-  M.  3398,)  when  Je- 
hoiakim, or  £liakim,  his  father,  was  carried  to  Babylon. 
Jehoiakim  aflerwarda  returned,  and  reignr.!  ti!   A. 


M.  3405,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  Chaldeans  in  tne 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  Jehoiachin  succeeded 
him,  and  reigned  alone  three  months  and  ten  dajrs ; 
afier  having  reigned  ten  years  in  conjunction  with 
his  father.  By  this  distinction,  the  above-cited  pas- 
sages are  reconciled.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings,  it 
is  said  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  began 
to  reign ;  whereas  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  said  he  was 
but  eight ;  that  is,  he  was  but  eight  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  with  his  father,  but  eighteen  when 
he  began  to  reign  alone.  The  Kings  and  Chronicles 
intimate,  that  the  people  set  up  Jehoiachin,  or  that  they 
acknowledged  him  as  king  in  his  father's  room.  But 
Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  9.)  says,  Nebuchadnezzar 
gave  him  the  kingdom  ;  and  some  months  after,  fear- 
mg  he  might  revolt,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
Jehoiakim,  he  sent  an  army  against  him,  which  be- 
sieged him  in  Jerusalem.  Jehoiachin  would  not  ex- 
pose the  town  on  his  account ;  he  sent  his  mother 
and  his  nearest  relations  as  hostages  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's generals,  having  first  received  a  prom^  and 
an  oath  from  them,  that  they  would  not  injur3  the 
town  or  the  hostages.  Nebuchadnezzar,  however, 
ordered  his  generals  to  send  the  pnnce  to  Babylon, 
with  his  mother,  his  friends,  and  all  the  youth  and 
trading  part  of  the  city,  amounting  to  10,8&  persons. 
The  account  in  Kings  is  shorter,  and  differs  trom  Jo- 
sephus. It  says,  tliat  the  king  of  Babylon  first  sent  bis 
generals  and  his  army  to  open  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  afterwards  was  himself  present  at  it ;  that  Jehoi- 
achin went  out  of  the  city  with  his  mother,  his  princes, 
servants,  and  officers,  and  surrendered  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  took  away  the  riches,  and  all  the 
best  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
leaving  only  the  poor ;  taking  the  king,  the  queen,  &c. 
7000  men  of  war,  1000  good  artificers,  and  all  that 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Whether  in  the 
10,000,  the  subsequent  8000  are  to  be  comprehended^ 
we  know  not.  It  is  credible,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's 
view  in  transporting  to  Babylon  all  the  good  work- 
men in  iron,  gold,  silver,  wood,  &c.  was  to  fill  the 
city  of  Babylon,  which  he  had  embellished  and  en- 
larged. Tlris  also  was  his  aim  in  bringing  whole  na- 
tions from  other  countries  to  Babylon,  or  Babvlonia, 
which  he  intended  to  make  the  most  beautiful  and 
fionrishirg  country  in  the  world. 

Jeremiah  (xxii.  24.)  mentions  Jehoiachin  aaa  very 
bad  prince,  whose  sins  had  incurred  the  indignation 
of  God.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  were  the  signet  upon  my  right 
hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence,"  chap.  xxii.  24. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless, 
a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days  ;  for  no  man 
of  his  seed  shall  prosi)er,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah,"  ver.  30.  All 
this  was  executed  ;  Jehoiachin  succeeded  in  none  of 
his  designs.  He  was  taken  and  carried  to  Babylon, 
where  he  died  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  repented, 
and  that  God  treated  him  with  mercy  ;  for  Evilmero- 
dach,  Nebuchadnezzar's  successor,  used  him  honora- 
bly, took  him  out  of  prison,  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and 
placed  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  other  princes, 
at  his  court,  2  Kings  xxv.  27  ;  Jer.  lii.  31.  The  words. 
Write  this  man  childless,  cannot  be  taken  literally, 
since  we  know  that  Jehoiachin  was  the  father  of  Sa- 
lathiel,  and  other  children,  enumerated  1  Chron.  iii. 
17,  18.  and  Matt.  i.  12.  But  the  Hebrew  word  xmnn- 
lated  chUdlesSj  is  taken  likewise  for  one  who  has  lost 
his  children,  who  has  no  successor  or  heir.  In  this 
sense,  Jehoiachin,  son  of  a  king,  and  himself  a  king, 
was  as  a  man  without  iaaue^  since  no  son  succeeded 
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him  in  his  kingdom :  for  neither  Salatbiel,  who  was 
bom  and  died  in  captivity,  nor  Zerubbabel,  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  nor  any  of  Jehoiacbin's  descend- 
ants, sat  on  the  throne  of  Judab.  This  is  fairly  im- 
plied in  tbe  words,  *'  No  man  of  his  seed  (that  is, 
posterity)  shall  prosper ;"  so  tbat  it  appears  ho  inigbt 
nave  seed ;  but  no  one  who  should  enjoy  the  royal 
dignity.  The  passage  should  be  rendered,  **  Write 
this  man  forsaken,  successorless.*'  We  know  not  the 
year  of  his  death. 

JEHOIADA,  by  Josepfaus  called  Joadus,  succeed- 
ed Azariah  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  was  succeed- 
ed bv  Zechariah.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  9,  10,  Johanan 
and  Azariali  seemed  to  be  confounded  with  Jehoiada 
and  Zechariah.  This  high-priest,  with  his  wife  Je- 
hosbabeath,  rescued  Joash,  son  of  Jorani,  king  of 
Judah,  when  but  one  year  old,  from  the  murderous 
violence  of  Athaliah  ;  and  concealed  him  in  tije  tem- 
ple. Afler  seven  years,  he  set  him  on  the  throne  of 
David,  3  Kings  xi.  xii.  and  2  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv. 
(See  Athaliah,  and  Joasu.)  While  Jelioiada  lived, 
and  Joash  followed  his  advice,  every  thing  happily 
succeeded.  The  high-priest  formed  a  design  of  re- 
pairing the  temple,  and  collected  considerable  sums 
m  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  but  the  Levitea  did  not  ac- 
quit themselves  of  their  commission  with  diligence 
till  after  the  king  was  of  age,  and  tiie  prince  and  the 
high-priest  united  their  authority  in  promoting  the 
design,  2  Kings  xii.  and  2  Chron.  xxiv.  5,  &c.  Jehoi- 
ada left  a  son,  Zechariah,  who  was  high-priest  after 
him,  and  was  put  to  deatli  by  Joash,  with  an  ingrati- 
tude which  has  loaded  his  memory  with  eternal 
ignominy,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.  Jehoiada  died, 
aged  one  hundred  and  thirty,  ante  A.  D.  834.  He  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem  ;  a 
distinction  due  to  those  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  king,  the  state,  and  the  royal  family, 
ver.  15. 

J  E  HOI  A  KIM,  or  Eliakim,  brother  and  successor 
of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judali,  was  made  king  by  Ne- 
cbo,  king  of  Egypt,  at  his  return  from  an  expedition 
against  Carchemish,  2  Kings  xxiii.  34 — 36.  ante  A. 
D.  609.  Necho  changed  his  name  from  Eliakim  to 
Jehoiakim,  and  set  a  ransom  on  him  of  a  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  ten  talents  of  gold ;  to  raise 
which,  Jehoiakim  laid  heavy  taxes  on  his  people. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  he  reigned  eleven  years  at  Jerusalem.  He 
did  evil  in  tlie  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  Jeremiah  (xxii. 
13,  &c.)  reproaches  him  vrith  building  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,  with  oppressing  unjustly  his  sub- 
jects, with  keeping  back  the  wages  of  those  whom 
he  had  employed ;  with  having  his  heart  and  his 
eyes  turned  to  avarice  and  inhumanity ;  and  with 
following  his  inclination  to  barbarities  and  wicked 
actions.  The  same  prophet  informs  us,  that  he  sent 
men  to  bring  the  prophet  Urijah  out  of  Egypt,  whith- 
er he  had  fled  ;  that  he  put  him  to  the  sword,  and 
left  him  without  burial,  Jer.  xxvi.  23.  For  these  and 
other  crimes,  the  Lord  threatens  him  with  an  unhap- 
py end.  He  shall  die,  says  Jeremiah,  (xxii.  18,  19.) 
and  shall  be  neither  mourned  for  nor  regretted. 
'*  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn 
and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem."  After 
about  four  years*  subjection  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 
Jehoiakim  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Nobuchadnez- 
znr,  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  who,  having  recovered 
what  Necho  bad  taken  on  the  Euphrates,  came  into 
Phoenicia  and  Judea,  subdued  Jerusalem,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  the  same  btirdens  and  conditions  which 
It  suffered  under  the  king  of  Egypt,  2  Kmgs  xziy.  1, 


2.  Jehoiakim  was  taken,  and  NebachadDezzar pat 
him  in  fetters,  intending  to  carry  him  to  BebyioD; 
but  he  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  left  him  in  hii 
own  country,  on  condition  of  vupng  a  large  tribute. 

Thus,  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  are  reconciled  with 
the  Kings  and  Chronicles.    In  2  Cbron.  xxxri.  6, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  said,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar boimd  Jehoiakim  in  chains  to  carry  bim  to 
Babylon ;  and  Daniel  relates,  that  the  Lord  deliveml 
Jehoiakim  into  tlie  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  tbat 
that  prince  carried  to  Babylon  a  great  part  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  bouse  of  God,  with  some 
captives,  among  whom  were  Daniel  and  bis  com- 
panions ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  Jehoiakim  was 
carried  there.     The  books  of  Kings  and  Chrooicles 
inform  us,  that  Jehoiakim  reigned  eleven  yean  it 
Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xxiii.  30;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5. 
Jeremiah  says,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  retook  Carche- 
njish  from  Necho,  king  of  Egj'pt,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim ;  and  elsewhere,  that  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  agreed  with  the  fourth  of  Jehoia-       | 
kim.     All   these  chronological  marks  evince  that       I 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  come  into  Judeatill  A.M.       ' 
339i),  which  is  tlie  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim ;  that 
Jehoiakim  was  not  carried  into  Babylon,  but  put  in 
chains  in  order  to  be  removed  thither,  yet  afterwards 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  left  at  Jerusalem ;  end  lastly, 
that  Jehoiakim  was  four  years  subject  to  Necho,  b^ 
fore  he  became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  having 
dictated  to  Baruch  the  prophecies  which  he  had  pio- 
nounced  till  that  time,  the  scribe  read  them  the  year 
following  before  all  the  people  in  tbe  temple,  Jer. 
xxxvi.  1--10,  20—32.  Jehoiakim  was  iufonncd  of 
this,  and,  ordering  the  book  to  be  brought  to  bim,  be 
had  a  page  or  two  read,  and  then  destroyed  the  reit 
by  cutting  and  burning.  He  also  gave  orders  fw 
seizing  Jeremiah  and  Baruch ;  but  the  Lord  conceal- 
ed them. 

The  f^rophet,  having  been  commanded  to  ^^^ 
prophecies  again  written  down,  pronounced  tembJe 
menaces  against  Jehoiakim,  of  which  the  king  soon 
experienced  the  truth.  Three  years  afterwaitla,  he 
rebelled  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  sent  tpoopB  of 
Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonitea  into 
all  the  country,  who  carried  3320  Jews  to  Babylon, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim,  A.  M.  3401.  Fo^r 
years  afterwards,  Jehoiakim  himself  was  taken,  dai^ 
and  thrown  into  the  common  sewer,  as  Jeremiah  dm 
predicted.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin, 
ante  A.  D.  5in). 

JEHOIARIB,  head  of  the  first  feniily  of  pnestt 
established  by  David,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.  From 
this  illustrious  family  the  Maccabees  descended,  i 
Mac.  ii.  1. 

JEHONADAB,  see  Jonadab.  . 

I.  JEHORAM,  or  Joram,  (2  Kinffl  xi.  2.)  eon  and 
successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  (2  K«"P 
viii.  1(5.)  was  born  A.  M.  3080,  and  aBSociaied  ^m 
his  father  in  the  kingdom,  A.  M.  3112.  He  leignrtl 
alone  after  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  died,  ac- 
cording to  Usher,  ante  A.  D.  885.  His  queen,  Atl«^ 
liah,  daughter  of  Omri,  engaged  him  in  idolanr,  aw 
other  sins,  which  y)roduced  calamities  throuftbouths 
reign.  Jehoram,  being  settled  in  tbe  kingdom,  I** 
gan  his  career  with  the  murder  of  all  his  broinfrt 
whom  Jehoshanhat  had  removed  from  public  bu«* 
ness,  and  placed  in  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah.  }^ 
punish  his  impiety,  the  Lord  permitted  the  Edororto 
who  had  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judahtorevon, 
2  Kings  viii.  20,  21;  2  Chron.  xxL8,  9    Jdiof«fl' 
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inarched  agaiost  them  and  defeated  their  cayah^,  but 
could  not  subdue  them:  from  that  timethny  continued 
free.  About  this  time  Libnah,  a  city  of  Judah,  also 
rebelled.  The  Pbilifltines  and  Arabians  ravaged  the 
territories  of  Judah,  plundered  the  king's  palace,  and 
carried  away  his  wives  and  children,  so  that  he  had 
none  remaining  except  Jehoabaz,  the  youngest.  In 
addition  to  this,  God  afflicted  him  with  a  cruel  dysen- 
tery, which  tormented  hun  two  years,  and  brought 
him  to  his  grave.  The  people  refused  to  pay  him 
the  same  honors  as  they  had  paid  to  his  predecessors, 
by  burning  spices  over  their  bodies.  He  was  buried 
in  Jerusalem,  but  not  in  a  royal  sepulcluv,  anU 
A.D.  885. 

II.  JEIIORAM,  king  of  Israel,  see  Joram  II. 

JEHOSHABEATH,  see  Jehosueba. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  king  of  Judah,  sod  of  Asa,  as- 
cende<l  the  throne  when  aged  thirty-five,  and  reigned 
twenty-five  years.  He  prevailed  against  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel ;  and  placed  garrisons  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  Ephraim,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
liis  father.  He  demolished  the  high  places  and 
ffToves,  and  God  was  with  him,  because  he  was  faith- 
ful. In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  sent  officers, 
with  priests  and  Levites,  throughout  Judah,  with  the 
book  of  the  law,  to  instruct  the  people,  and  God 
blessed  his  zeal.  He  was  feared  by  all  his  neighbors ; 
and  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  were  tributaries  to 
him.  He  built  several  houses  in  Judah  in  the  form 
of  towers,  and  fortified  several  cities.  He  generally 
kept  an  army,  or  more  probably  an  enrolled  militia, 
of  1,000,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  troops  in  his 
strong  holds.  Scri|)ture  reproaches  Jehoshaphat  on 
account  of  his  alliance  with  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  1 
Kings  xxii.  44  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  35.  Being  on  a  visit 
to  this  wicked  prince,  at  Samaria,  Ahab  invited  him 
to  march  with  him  against  Ramoth-Gilead.  Jehosh- 
aphat consented,  but  asked  first  for  an  c  pinion  from 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  In  the  battle,  the  enemy 
took  him  for  Ahab,  but  he  crying  out,  they  discover- 
ed their  mistake,  and  he  returned  safely  to  Jerusalem. 
The  prophet  Jehu  reproved  him  sharply  for  ansisling 
Ahab,  (2  Chron.  xix.  1,  &c.)  and  Jehoshaphat  repair- 
ed his  fault  by  the  regulations  and  good  order  which 
be  established  in  his  dominions,  both  as  to  civil  and 
religious  afilairs ;  by  apjiointing  honest  and  able  judges, 
by  regulating  tlie  discipUne  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites, and  by  enjoining  them  to  perform  punctually 
their  duty.  Afler  this,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Meonians,  people  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  declared 
war  against  him.  They  advanced  to  llazazon-Ta- 
mar,  or  En-gedi,  and  Jehoshaphat  went  with  his 
people  to  the  temple,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  God. 
Jahaziel,  son  of  Zechariah,  encouraged  the  king,  and 
promised,  that  the  next  dny  lie  should  obtain  a  victory 
without  fighting.  This  was  fulfilled,  for  these  people, 
being  assembled  against  Judah,  quarrelled,  and  killed 
one  another;  so  that  Jehoshaphat  and  his  army  had 
only  to  gather  their  spoils,  chap.  xx. 

Some  time  afierwards,  Jehoshaphat  agreed  with 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  jointly  to  equip  a  fleet  in  the 
port  of  Ezion-gaber,  on  the  Ked  sea,  in  order  to  go 
to  Tarshish,  ver.  35,  36.  Eiiezer,  son  of  Dodovah, 
of  M areshah,  came  to  the  king,  and  said,  ^  Because 
thou  hast  made  an  alliance  with  Ahaziah,  God  hath 
disappointed  thy  designs,  and  thy  ships  are  shattered." 
Jehoshaphat  continued  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord ;  but  did  not  destroy  the  high  places ;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  not  directed  entirely  to  the 
Crod  of  their  tkthers. — He  died  after  reigning  twenty- 
five  yean,  and  ma  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre. 


His  son  Jehoram  reigned  in  faifl  stead,  anU  A.  D. 
889,  2  Chron.  xxi.  1,  &c  1  Kings  xxii.  42. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  The  Vajliet  of,  a  narrow 
glen  which  runs  from  north  to  soOtb,  between  the 
mounts  Olires  and  Moriah,  and  through  which  dowB 
the  Kidron.  The  prophet  Joel  (in.  2,  12.)  says, 
^The  Lord  will  gather  all  nations  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with  them  there.**  Jt- 
hosKaphai^  in  Hebrew,  signifies  tiu  judfrment  of  Gads 
and  tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat, that  is,  of  GMs  Judgmenij  is  symbolical,  a» 
well  as  the  valley  of  decUion^  i.  e.  punishment,  in  the 
same  chapter.  From  this  passage,  however,  the 
Jews,  and  many  Christians  also,  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  last  judgment  will  be  solemnized  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat.    See  Jerusalem. 

JEHOSHEBA,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of 
Joram,  and  sister  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah.  She 
married  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  and  saved  Joash, 
then  but  a  year  old,  from  the  fury  of  Athaliah,  who  mur. 
dered  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  2  Kings  xi. 
1—3;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11.    See  Joash,  and  Athaliah. 

JEHOSHUAH,  (Num.  xiii.  16.)  see  Joshua. 

JEHOVAH,  the  ineflable  and  mysterious  name  of 
God.  I  appeared,  says  the  Almighty,  to  Abraham, 
and  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Al- 
mighty, (Al-Shaddaj,)  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was 
I  not  known  to  them.  Skaddai  signifies  the  almighty, 
(or  all  bountiful,)  Jehovah  signifies  the  self-existent, 
he  who  gives  being  and  existence  to  others.  Calmet 
thinks  that  when  God  declared  to  Moses,  that  he  had 
not  made  known  his  name  Jehovah,  he  did  not  mean, 
that  former  patriarchs  had  been  ignorant  of  him,  as 
God  the  creator,  the  self-existing ;  but  that  he  bad 
not  revealed  this  name,  which  so  well  expresses  his 
nature,  and  by  which  he  would  aAerwards  be  in- 
voked ;  and  that  where  Moses  uses  the  name  wlien 
speaking  of  times  prior  to  this  appearance,  (Gen.  it. 
^ ;  xiv.  22 ;  xv.  7.)  he  uses  it  by  way  of  anticipation, 
and  because,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  Jews 
used  the  name  Jehovah ;  that  is,  he  followed 
the  custom  of  his  own  time,  not  that  of  the 
patriarchs. 

The  Jews,  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  out  of 
8U|)erstitious  respect  for  this  holy  name,  ceased  to  re- 
peat it,  and  forgot  its  tnie  pronunciation.  Calmet  is 
of  opinion  that  the  LXX  were  accustomed  not  to 
pronounce  it,  since  they  generally  render  it  Awim,  as 
our  English,  the  Lord.  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Euse- 
bius  testily,  that  in  their  time  tlie  Jews  left  the  name 
of  Jehovali  written  in  their  copies  with  Samaritan 
characters,  instead  of  writing  it  m  the  common  Chal- 
dee  or  Hebrew,  which  shows  their  veneration  for  the 
holy  name,  and  their  fear  lest  strangers  should  dis- 
cover and  misapply  iL  These  precautions,  however, 
did  not  hinder  the  heathen  from  miwinplying  it  fre- 
quently, as  we  learn  from  Origen  and  others.  The 
modern  Hebrews  afiirtn  that  >ioses,  by  virtue  of  the 
word  Jehovah  engraven  on  his  rod,  performed  all  his 
miracles ;  and  tliat  Christ,  while  in  the  temple,  stole 
the  ineffable  name,  w^iich  he  put  into  his  thigh  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  by  its  power  ac- 
complished all  the  prodigies  imputed  to  him.  They 
add,  that  we  might  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  thejT^id, 
if  we  could  attain  the  perfect  pronunciation  of  this 
name.  They  flatter  themselves  that  the  Messiah  will 
teach  them  this  mighty  secret  The  Tetragrainina- 
ton,  or  fonr^lettered  name,  is  called  bv  Josephui*,  t# 
Tipif  y^uKMara,  to  (p^ixror  orofta  ^tot* — ''the  saCTSd  let- 
ters, the  shuddering  name  of  God  f  and  Caligula,  in 
Phik),  iwean  to  him  and  the  ambanMkin  hk  Mwet» 
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MleB,  by  the  God  who  was  to  them  i*aravvfAaaro^,.  of 
unkDown  (unpronounceable)  name. 

[The  Seventy  have  almost  uniformly  given  the 
Hebrew  nw,  by  Kvqio^,  £ord,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the 
English  version ;  the  word  Lord  being  there  always 
printed  in  small  capitals.  The  Hebrew  word  is  never 
written  with  vowel-points  of  its  own ;  but  with  those 
of  an^K,  EUohim,  Hence  the  true  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, and  signification  of  the  word  are  losL .  For  a 
discussion  oi  these  points,  see  an  article  byprofessor 
Stuart  in  the  Biblical  Repositoty,  vol.  i.  p.  738,  seq.  R. 

The  Jewish  cabalists  have  refined  much  on  the 
name  Jehovah.  The  letters  which  compose  it  they 
affirm  to  abound  witli  mysteries.  He  who  pronounces 
it  shakes  heaven  and  earth,  and  inspires  tlie  very 
angels  with  terror.  A  sovereign  authority  resides  in 
it ;  it  governs  the  world ;  is  the  fountain  of  graces  and 
blessings  ;  the  channel  through  which  Goers  mercies 
are  conveyed  to  men. 

The  very  heathen  seem  to  have  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  great,  iuefiablc  name.  We  have  an  oath 
in  Pythagoras's  golden  verses,  By  him  who  has  the 
four  letters — Ttrouxrvg.  On  the  frontispiece  of  a 
temple  at  Delphi  was  inscribed,  (says  Euscbius,) 
"  Thou  art."  The  Egyptians  on  one  of  their  tem- 
ples inscribed,  M  am.''  The  heathen  had  names  of 
their  gods,  which  they  did  not  dare  to  pronounce. 
Cicero  produces  an  example  in  his  catalogue  of  hea- 
then deities,  (de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  iii.)  and  Lucan 
says,  the  earth  would  have  trembled  had  any  one 
pronounced  them. 

The  Mussulmans  frequently  use  tlie  name  Hu,  or 
Hou,  which  has  almost  the  same  signification  as  Je- 
hovah ;  that  is,  He  who  is.  They  place  this  name  in 
the  beginning  of  their  rescripts,  imssports,  and  letters 
patent ;  they  pronounce  it  oflen  in  their  prayers ; 
some  so  frequently  and  so  vehemently,  crying  out  with 
all  their  strength,  Hou,  hou,  hou,  that  at  last  they  are 
stunned,  and  fall  into  fits,  which  they  call  ecstasies. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  and  patience  to  repeat 
all  that  has  been  said  on  this  incommunicable  name  ; 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  remind  the  reader, 

SI.)  that  although  it  signifies  the  state  of  being,  yet  it 
brms  no  verb.  (2.)  It  never  assumes  a  plural  form. 
(3.)  It  does  not  admit  an  article,  or  take  an  affix.  (4.) 
Neither  is  it  placed  in  a  state  of  construction  with 
other  words ;  though  other  words  may  be  in  con- 
structioh  with  it.  It  is  well  rendered  in  Rev.  i.  4 ; 
xi.  17,  '*  He  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to 
come  ;"  that  is,  Eternal,  as  the  schoolmen  speak,  both 
a  parte  ante,  and  a  parte  post  (Comp.  John  viii.  58.)  It 
is  usually  marked  m  Jewish  books,  where  it  must  be 
alluded  to,  by  an  abbreviation— «,  Yodh,  It  is  also  abbre- 
viated in  the  term,  7v>  Jak,  which  enters  into  the  for- 
mation of  many  Hebrew  apoellations.  See  Elohim. 
JEHOVAH  i\KE.n,  Jehwah  xoiU  mvvidt,  [Abra- 
ham used  this  expression  and  gave  tnis  name  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  slaying  his 
son  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  14.  The  name  was  given  in 
allusion  to  his  answer  to  Isaac's  question,  in  verse  8, 
that  God  would  provide  a  victim.  In  reference  to 
this  unexpected  deliverance  in  a  time  of  utmost  qeed, 
the  same  expression  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
the  descendants  of  Aoraham,  the  Hebrews,  so  that, 
when  in  trouble  and  distress  they  wished  to  express 
their  trust  in  God,  they  said, '  In  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord  it  will  be  provided,'  I.  e.  as  God  had  compas- 
■loii  on  Abraham,  so  will  he  have  compassion  on  us. 
The  fbrce  of  the  sentence  is  lost  in  the  English  ver- 
sion. RJ  When  we  consider  the  building  of  the 
temple  orSolomon  nearly  adjacent,  (if  not  on  the  very 


spot,)  where  '^  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  put  his  name  ^ 
(Deut.  xii.  5;  1  Kings  xiv.  31 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  1,3.)  and 
also  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  at,  or  near,  perhaps  on, 
this  very  spot,  we  cannot  but  think  that  such  titles 
not  only  commemorated  past  facts,  but  predicted  fu- 
ture expectations. 

JEHOVAH  NISSI,  Jtlwvah  my  banner.  Among 
the  most  perplexinff  passages  of  Scripture  is  Exod. 
xvii.  15, 16,  ^,^nd  Moses  buUt  an  altar,  and  caOed  Um 
name  Jehovah  Nissi:  Jehovbh  my  banner,  [in  allu- 
sion to  the  preceding  battle  with  the  Amalekltes.1 
^nd  he  said,  Because  the  Ltord  haih  sworn  war  imik 
Amalek — so  our  translation ;  but  the  Hebrew  is,  "'  be- 
cause of  the  HAND  (Sp)  upon  d3i  kis,  of  Jehovah,  war 
against  Amalek."  The  words  are  very  difficult  to 
translate  satisfactorily ;  as  appears  by  the  variations 
in  the  versions.  [As  the  Hebrew  now  stands,  os,  his,  is 
probably  a  contraction  for  nds,  kissi,  throne,  and  it  is 
so  regarded  by  most  interpreters.  The  sense,  then,  is 
either  as  in  our  version,  literallv,  **  because  the  hand  is 
on  the  throne  of  Jehovaii,"  i.  e.  Jehovah  hath  sworn  by 
himself,  referring  the  hand  to  Jehovah :  or  better, 
perhaps,  ^  because  the  hand,  i.  e.  of  the  Amalekites, 
IS  against  the  throne  of  Jehovah,"  therefore  there 
shall  be  war  against  them.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable, that  D3,  his,  is  a  corrupted  reading  for 
oj,  nls,  banner;  for  then  there  would  be  a  direct 
allusion,  in  this  verse,  to  the  name  of  the  altar  in  the 
preceding  one.  (Compare  Gen.  xvi.  13.)    R. 

JEHOVAH  SHALOM,  Jehovah  of  peace,  or  of  suc- 
cess, a  name  given  by  Gideon  to  an  altar  which  he  buih 
in  a  place  where  an  angel  of  Jehovah  had  apfjeared  to 
him,  and  saluted  him  by  saying,  **  Peace  be  to  thee," 
Judg.  vi.  24.  Probably  the  name  may  be  taken,  (1.) 
to  Jehovah  of  peace,  that  is,  taking  peace  for  general 
welfare,  to  the  divine  Protector,  (2.)  as  the  words  aro 
usually  rendered,  Jehovah  shall  send  peace  ;  that  is, 
we  expect  prosperity  under  the  auspices  of  Jehovah. 
The  phrase  appears  to  have  become,  in  afler-ag^  a 
kind  of  proverb,  as  probably  was  the  case  with  all 
those  remarkable  titles,  which  are  come  down  to  us. 
What  else  has  been  their  preservation,  when  so  many 
thousand  other  titles  have  perished  ? 

JEHOVAH  SHAM M AH,  Jehovah  is  there ;  that  is, 
God*s  city ;  Jehovuh^s  city ;  a  name  ^ven  by  Ezekiel  to 
a  future  noly  city,  which  he  describes  in  the  close  of 
his  prophecy,  chap,  xlviii.  35,  margin. 

JEHOVAH  TZIDEKENU,  Jehovah  our  rirhi- 
eou^ness,  Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxxiii.  16,  margin.  In  the  fiist 
of  these  (lassages  we  read  of  a  branch,  a  king,  called 
the  Lord  our  righteousness  ;  in  the  second  passage  we 
read,  "  This  is  the  name  wherewith  she  [Jerusalem] 
shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  righteousness." 

JEHOZADAK,  son  and  successor  of  Seraiab, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  (1  Chron.  vi.  14,  15;  Ezra 
iii.  2.)  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  exer- 
cised the  sacred  functions.  He  died  at  Babylon ;  but 
his  son  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  returned  from  the  csptiviiy, 
and  assumed  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  after  rebuilding 
the  temple,  Ezra  iii.  2 ;  x.  18,  &c. 

I.  JEHU,  son  of  Hanani,  was  sent  by  God  to  Baa- 
sha,  king  of  Israel,  to  predict  punishment  for  his  mis- 
deeds, 1  Kings  xvi.  1,  4.  **Him  that  dieth  of  Baa- 
sha  in  the  city,  shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth 
of  his  in  the  fields,  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat."  The 
Vulgate  adds  that  Baasha,  incensed  at  this  message, 
put  Jehu  to  death;  but  the  Hebrew  says,  **Jfha 
having  declared  to  Baasha  what  the  Lord  had  pro- 
nounced against  him,  and  that  the  Lord  would  treat  his 
house  as  he  had  treated  the  house  of  Jeroboam ;  for 
this  he  slew  him  *,"  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  Ban* 
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sba  slew  Jehu,  or  the  Lord  Blew  Baasha.  What 
renders  the  latter  more  credible,  is,  that  about  thirty 
years  afler  the  death  of  Baasha,  we  find  Jehu,  son  of 
Hanani,  a^in  sent  by  God  to  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  2  Cbron.  xix.  1,  &c.  Some  think  there  were 
two  persons  named  Jehu,  sons  of  Hanani ;  but  Cal- 
mct  IS  of  opinion  that  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
the  death  of  Baasha,  not  that  of  Jehu,  is  intimatu<l. 
It  is  said  in  chap.  xx.  34,  that  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Jehoshaphat,  first  and  last,  are  written  in  the  book  of 
Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the 
prophets  employed  themselves  in  recording  the  trans- 
actions of  their  times,  and  thai  what  Jehu  had  writ- 
ten of  this  kind,  was  thought  worthy  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Memoirs,  in  which  the  several  events  in  every 
prince's  reign  were  registered. 

II.  JEHU,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of 
Nimshi,  captain  of  the  troops  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel, 
was  appointed  b^  God  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  to 
punish  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Aliab.  The  Lord  had 
ordered  Elisha  to  anoint  Jehu,  (1  Kings  xix.  16.) 
which  order  was  executed  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  2  Kings  ix.  1,  &c.  The  Lord  declared  his 
will  to  Elisha  concerning  Jehu,  ante  A.  D.  907  ;  but 
he  was  not  anointed  till  twenty-three  years  after  the 
ordtT  given  to  Elisha.  Jehu  was  at  Ramoth-Gilead, 
b'.^sioging  the  citadel  of  that  place,  with  the  army  of 
Israel,  when  a  young  prophet  entered,  who  took  him 
aside,  and  when  they  were  alone,  poured  oil  on  his 
head,  saying,  ^^Tlius  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  anointed 
thee  king  over  Israel ;  thou  shalt  extirpate  the  house 
of  Ahab,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets  shed 
by  Jezebel."  The  prophet  instantly  opened  the  door 
anri  fled  ;  and  Jehu,  returning  to  his  officers,  declar- 
ed to  them  what  had  passed,  upon  which  they  rose 
up,  and  each  taking  his  cloak,  they  made  a  kind  of 
throne,  and  sounding  the  trumpets,  cried,  **  Long  live 
king  Jehu !"  ver.  11—13. 

Jehu  instantly  quitted  the  army,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise Joram,  who  was  at  Jezreel.  The  king  came 
out  to  meet  him,  riding  in  his  chariot,  with  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah.  Joram  said,  "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?" 
wh«^  answered,  "What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whore- 
dor  is  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are 
'so  many?**  Joram  immediately  exclaimed,  "We 
arc  betrayed  ;*'  and  Jehu,  drawmg  his  bow,  smote 
him  between  his  shoulders,  and  pierced  his  heart. 
He  then  commanded  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
portion  of  Naboih,  the  Jezreelite,  to  fulfil  the  predic- 
tion of  the  prophet  Elijah,  ver.  15 — ^26. 

Jehu  afterwards  went  to  Jezreel,  and  as  he  entered 
the  city.  Jezebel,  who  was  at  a  window,  said  to  him, 
"  Can  he  who  has  killed  his  master  hope  for  peace  ?'* 
Jehu  immediately  commanded  some  eunuchs,  who 
were  alKive,  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window,  which 
they  did,  and  she  was  trampled  to  death  under  the 
horses*  feet.  Her  corpse  was  afterwards  devoured 
by  dop<,  BO  that  when  Jehu  sent  to  have  her  buried, 
they  found  only  parts  and  bones,  2  Kings  ix.  30, 
Az^c.  After  this,  Jehu  commanded  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  to  slay  all  the  late  king's  children,  besides 
which  he  slew  all  his  relations  and  friends,  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  and  his  priests,  who  were  at  Jez- 
reel. On  his  way  to  Samaria,  he  met  the  relations  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  going  to  Jezreel  to  salute  the 
late  king  and  queen's  children,  of  whose  death  they 
were  ignorant.  Jehu  ordered  them  to  be  massacred  ; 
and  proceeding  to  the  city,  he  slew  all  who  remained 
of  Ahab's  family.  After  this,  he  collected  all  the 
priest!  and  prophets  of  Baal,  as  if  for  a  great  festival, 


and  had  the  whole  of  them  masaacred*  The  staCo« 
of  Baal  was  pulled  down,  broken,  and  burnt;  and  the 
temple  itself  destroyed,  and  converted  into  a  draught^ 
house,  chap.  x.  15---27. 

The  Lord  promised  Jehu  that  his  children  should 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation  ; 
but  Scripture  accuses  him  of  following  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat ;  and  the  prophet  Hosea 
(i.  4.)  threatens  him,  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  on  the  house  of  Jehu.** 
He  had,  indeed,  been  the  instrument  of  God's  ven- 
geance on  the  house  of  Ahab,  but  in  what  he  had 
done  he  had  been  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  animosity 
and  ambition.  He  had  followed  his  own  passion, 
rather  than  the  will  of  God.  He  had  not  kept  with- 
in due  bounds ;  and  God,  therefore,  while  he  reward- 
ed his  obedience,  punished  his  injustice,  ambition, 
and  idolatry,  and  the  blood  unjustly  spilt  by  him.  He 
reigned  twenty-eight  years  over  Isi*ael,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  2  Kings  x.d5,36.  The 
reign  of  Jehu  was  perplexed  with  war  against  Ha- 
zael  king  of  Syria,  who  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  Israel, 
and  wasted  me  whole  country  east  of  Jordan,  and 
the  tribes  of  Manasseh,  Gad,  and  Reuben. 

JEKABZEEL,  a  village  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  after  the  captivity,  Neh.  xi.  25. 

JEPIITHAH,  judge  of  Israel,  successor  to  Jair, 
was  a  son  of  Gilead  by  one  of  his  concubines,  Judg. 
xi.  1,  2.  Being  driven  from  his  father's  house, 
Jephthah  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob,  where  he  be- 
came captain  of  a  band  of  rovers.  At  this  time  the 
Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  being  oppressed  by  the 
Ammonites,  oflTered  Jephthah  tne  command.  He 
reproached  them  with  their  injustice  to  him  when 
he  was  forced  from  his  father's  house ;  but  agreed 
to  succor  them,  on  condition  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  they  would  acknowledge  him  for  their  nrince. 
Having  been  acknowledged  prince  of  Israel,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  Jephtnah  sent  a  message  of 
defiance  to  the  King  of  the  Ammonites,  assembled 
his  troops,  and  afterwards  marched  against  him, 
vowing  to  the  Lord,  that  if  ho  were  successful, 
he  would  offer  up  a  bumt-oflTering,  and  whatsoever 
should  first  come  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him.  Ho 
vanquished  the  Ammonites,  and  ravaged  their  land ; 
but  as  he  returned  to  his  house,  his  only  daughter 
came  out  to  meet  him,  with  timbrels  and  dances,  and 
thereby  became  the  subject  of  his  vow.  The  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  jealous  of  Jephthah,  passed  the  Jordan 
in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and,  complaining  that  ho 
had  not  invited  them  to  share  in  the  war,  threatened 
to  fire  his  house.  Jephthah  answered,  that  he  had 
sent  to  desire  their  assistance,  but  that  they  did  not 
come.  But  he  did  more  than  reply  ;  he  assembled 
the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  the  Ephraimites  battle, 
and  defeated  them.  The  conouerors  made  them- 
selves mastci-s  of  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and  when  an 
Ephraimite  desired  to  go  over,  the  Gileadites  asked, 
"  Art  thou  an  Ephrainutc  ?"  If  he  replied,  "  No  ;** 
they  said.  Pronounce,  then,  Shibboleth ;  (which  signi- 
fies an  ear  of  com ;)  but  if,  instead  of  Shibboleth,  he 
said  Sibboleth,  without  an  aspiration,  he  was  imme- 
diately killed.  Forty-two  thousand  men  of  Ephraim 
fell  on  this  occasion.  r- 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  y^ears,  and  was  buried 
in  Mizpeh,  m  Gilead,  Judg.  xii.  7.  Paul  (Heb.  xi. 
32.)  places  him  among  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whose  faith  had  distinguished  them.  The 
fable  of  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Apimemnon,  meexxm 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  history  of  Jephthah 
and  his  daughter. 
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IkraTBAH's  Vow.  There  is  flomething  bo  ex- 
tnordinary  in  Jephthah*8  vow,  that  Dotwithstanding 
Scripture  mentions  it  in  clear  terms,  vet  difficulties 
perplex  commentators.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  Jephthah,  says  the  sacred  writer,  (Judg.  xi.  29 
~-dl,  &.C.)  and  he  passed  over  Gilead  and  Manasseh ; 
no  doubt  to  gather  troops,  and  form  an  army  against 
the  Ammouites.  ^'And  he  made  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver  the 
children  of  Ammon  into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be, 
that  whatsoever  Cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and 
I  Mriil  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering."  He  does  not 
say  the  first  tiling,  the  first  animal,  but — ^the  first 
person ;  he  does  not  say,  barely,  that  he  will  vow, 
consecrate,  or  offer  him  to  the  Lord,  but  adds  that 
he  will  offer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  and  the  fathers  so  ex- 
plained it.  Several  modem  interpreters,  however, 
translate  thus :  **  And  the  thing  which  shall  go  forth 
out  of  the  doors  of  my  house,  when  I  return  in 
peace  from  making  war  with  the  Ammonites,  that 
shall  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  to  him  for 
a  bumt-offeriug.*'  Jephthah,  they  remark,  vows  to 
God  whatever  should  come  forth  to  meet  him,  wheth- 
er man  or  beast,  but  not  in  the  same  manner ;  that 
is,  if  it  be  a  man  or  woman,  I  will  consecrate  him 
(or  her)  to  the  Lord ;  if  it  be  an  unclean  animal,  I 
will  kill  or  redeem  him.  Would  he  have  dared,  say 
they,  to  have  offered  a  dog  ?  Could  Jephthah  be 
ignorant,  that  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  was 
odious  to  God  ?  Would  not  the  principal  men  of 
the  nation,  and  the  priests,  have  opposed  such  a  sac- 
rifice ?  Supposing  that  he  had  devoted  his  daughter, 
was  he  ignorant  of  the  law  which  allowed  him  to 
redeem  her  for  a  moderate  sum  of  money  ?  "  He 
who  shall  have  vowed  his  life  to  the  Lord,  shall  pay 
the  price  that  shall  be  ordained ;  a  man  fifty  shekels ; 
a  woman  thirty,"  &c.  Lev.  xxvii.  2,  3.  But  to  this  it 
is  replied,  (1.)  That  this  interpretation  wrests  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  which  says  expressly,  **  He  who 
should  come  out  to  meet  him  should  be  the  Lord's, 
and  should  be  offered  up  for  a  burnt-sacrifice."  (2.) 
No  one  attempts  to  justify  either  the  precipitate  vow 
of  Jenhthah,  or  his  literal  execution  of  it.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  vow  was  not  according  to  knowledge, 
and  that  God  did  not  require  such  a  victim.  Jeph- 
thah had  done  much  better,  had  he  asked  forgive- 
ness, and  imposed  on  himself,  with  the  advice  of  the 
high-priest,  some  penalty  proportioned  to  his  fault 
(3.)  The  redemption  of  things  devoted,  which  the 
law  permits,  is  not  of  things  devoted  by  anathema, 
but  of  such  only  as  are  devoted  simply ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  they  are  not  redeemable.  **No  devoted 
thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord,  of  all 
that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast ....  shall  be  sold 
or  redeemed  ....  none  devoted  which  shall  be  de- 
voted of  men  shall  be  redeemed  ;  but  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death,"  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29.  (4.J  The  fathera 
and  many  learned  commentators  have  ^^nd  no  diffi- 
culty in  acknowledging,  that  Jephthah  did  really 
off^r  up  his  daughter  for  a  burnt-sacrifice.  Jose- 
phffs  (Antiq.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.)  expresslv  says  he  did  so. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  says,  "He  sacrificed  her 
without  consulting  the  high-priest ;"  and  that  "  if  he 
had  Consulted  him,  he  would  have  redeemed  his 
daughter  with  a  sum  of  money."  Ambrose, 
Augustin,  and  others,  disapprove  the  conduct  of 
Jephthah,  and  say,  that  in  this  particular,  he  did 
what   was    forbidden    by   the  law.     Jerome  and 


Chrysostom  believe,  that  God  permitted  the  per- 
formance of  it,  to  punish  the  imprudent  &ther  for 
his  temerity. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Calmet's  remarks  on  the 
subject ;  whether  they  are  satisfactory,  must  be  left 
to  the  detennination  of  the  reader.  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  question,  in  some  measure, 
depends  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Hebrew  particle 
(i)  in  verse  3L  The  text  may,  without  doing  it  vio- 
lence, be  rendered,  "Whatever  comes  to  meet  me,  I 
will  devote  to  the  Lord,  or  I  will  offer  him  up  a 
burnt-sacrifice."  Otherwise,  we  may  read,  **  What- 
ever comes  to  meet  me,  I  will  devote  to  the  Lord ; 
ANn  I  will  offer  up  to  him  a  burnt-sacrifice ;"  although 
the  most  obvious  rendering  is,  "  and  I  will  offer  up 
to  him  ffud  which  comes  out  of  my  house ;"  as  Caf- 
met  We  ought  further  to  notice,  that  Jephthah's 
rashness  had  time  to  subside,  since  his  daughter  went 
two  months  into  the  country  to  bewail  her  virginity, 
(it  is  not  said,  her  sacrifice,^  which  seems  to  mean 
her  consecration  to  God,  wnich  obliged  her  to  re- 
main single,  without  posterity.  Moreover,  the  Israel- 
ite women  went  yearly  four  times  a  year  to  moura 
for  the  daughter  of  Jephthah ;  to  lament  her  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  and  the  hardship  of  her  situa- 
tion, cut  off  from  domestic  life  and  enjoyment  Now, 
if  in  the  course  of  two  months  nobody  could  have 
suggested  to  Jephthah  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  yet 
surely  she  must  have  been  alive,  though  dead  to  him 
and  bis  family,  (she  being  his  only  child,)  and  to  the 
world,  by  her  seclusion — if  the  Israelite  women 
went  to  condole  for  or  with  her.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  it  is  not  said  afterwards,  that  he 
sacrificed  her,  but,  "he  did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow ;"  and  it  is  added,  «Ae  knew  no  man.  If  she  were 
sacrificed,  this  remark  is  frivolous ;  but  if  she  were 
consecrated  to  perpetual  virginity,  the  idea  coincides 
with  the  visits  of  the  Israelitish  women.  Jf  there 
were  at  this  time  women  attendants  at  the  taberna- 
cle, as  Calmet  supposes,  might  not  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  havejomed  their  company  ? 

JEPHUNNEH,  father  of  Caleb,  of  Judah,  Numb. 
xiii.  6. 

JERAHMEEL,  a  district  in  the  south  of  JuJnh, 
possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Jerahroeel,  son  if 
Hezron,  1  gam.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxx.  29.  David  tcid 
Achish  that  he  invaded  the  country  of  Jerahmeel, 
while  he  was  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  Aroalek- 
ites,  Geshurites,  and  Jezrites. 

JEREMIAH,  son  of  Hilkiah,  of  a  priesdy  fiirniiy, 
and  a  native  of  Anathoth,  of  Benjamin,  Jer.  i.  !• 
Before  his  birth  he  was  destined  to  be  a  prophet; 
.but  when  God  first  sent  him  to  speak  to  the  kings 
and  princes,  the  priests  and  people  of  Judah,  he  ex- 
cused himself  by  alleging  his  youth.  This  waa  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  omU  A.  D.  629.  He  prophesied  oU 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  ChaldeaiM, 
(A.  M.  3416,)  and  died,  as  is  believed,  in  Efvpt,  tvo 
years  afterwards.  Jeremiah  preached  viva  voce^  till 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah.  When 
God  called  him  to  the  prophetic  ministry,  he  discov- 
ered to  him,  that  he  should  suffer  much  from  the 
Jews ;  but  he  at  the  same  lime  promised  to  make 
him  as  a  wall  of  brass  against  the  kings,  princea,  and 
people  of  Judah.  He  also  showed  him,  under  the 
figure  of  the  branch  of  an  almond  tree,  and  that  of 
a  pot  heated  by  fire,  blown  up  by  a  vehement  north 
wind,  that  Judea  was  threatened  by  a  very  great  and 
near  calamity,  from  the  Chaldeans,  Jer,  I  ^^'-.t? * 
We  may  say,  that  this  is  the  general  subject  of  m* 
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prophecies.  They  turn  on  the  sins  of  Judah,  and 
their  punishnient  b^  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  prophet  begins  with  a  sharp  invective  against 
the  sins  of  Judah,  during  the  first  year  of  Josiah's 
reiffn,  in  which  these  prophecies  were  pronounced, 
and  before  that  prince  had  reformed  his  dominions. 
During  this  time  Jeremiah  endured  great  persecu- 
tions, (2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  &c.)  his  very  relations  and 
fellow-citizens  of  the  little  town  of  Anathotli  threat- 
ening to  kill  him  if  he  continued  prophesying.  But 
he  forewarned  them,  too,  that  they  should  perish  by 
the  sword,  or  by  famine,  chap.  xii. — ^xvi.  About  this 
time,  God  forbade  the  prophet  from  taking  a  wife, 
and  having  children  in  Jerusalem;  from  entering 
any  house  of  mirth,  or  of  mourning,  to  comfort  those 
in  sorrow.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  under  the 
reign  of  Shallum,  Jeremiah  received  God's  orders 
to  go  to  a  potter's  house,  (chap.  xvi. — ^xviii.)  where 
he  observea  a  pot  broken  in  the  potter's  hands,  who 
immediately  made  another  of  the  same  clay.  Jere- 
miah represented  this  as  an  indication  of  Judah's 
reprobation,  in  whose  place  God  would  raise  up  an- 
other people.  To  render  this  prophecy  the  more 
striking,  he  was  commanded  to  take  an  earthen 
pitcher,  and  to  break  it  before  the  priests  and  elders 
of  the  people  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  From  hence 
he  went  up  to  the  temple,  where  he  confirmed  all  he 
had  said.  .  Pashur,  captain  of  the  temple,  seized  and 
confined  him  in  a  prison  belonging  to  the  temple, 
till  the  next  day,  when  he  again  foretold  the  cap- 
tivity. 

Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  having  succeeded  Shal- 
lum, Jeremiah  assured  him,  (chap,  xxii.)  that  if  he 
would  be  steadfast  in  fidelity  to  God,  there  should 
still  be  kings  of  Judah  in  his  palace,  with  all  the 
lustre  of  their  dignity ;  but  that  if  he  persevered  in 
his  irregularities,  God  would  reduce  that  palace  to  a 
wilderness.  As  Jehoiakim,  instead  of  reforming, 
nl)andoned  himself  to  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  to  the 
raising  of  costly  buildings,  the  prophet  threatened 
him  with  a  miserable  death,  deprived  of  the  honors 
of  burial.  He  further  foretold  against  Coniah, 
brother  of  Jehoiakim,  that  he  should  be  delivered 
to  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  no  prince  of  his  family 
should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  ch.  xxiii.  Shal- 
lum reigned  about  three  months,  Jehoiakim  succecd- 
ins^  him  the  same  year,  A.  M.  3^4.  The  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  against  Jehoiakim  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced A.  M.  3395. 

About  this  time,  Jeremiah,  going  up  to  the  temple, 
foretold  its  destruction;  upon  which  the  priests 
seized  him,  and  declared  he  deserved  to  die.  The 
princes  being  assembled  to  judge  him,  Jeremiah  un- 
dauntedly told  them  that  he  had  said  nothing  but  by 
God's  order ;  and  that  unless  they  were  converted, 
they  would  soon  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  men- 
ares.  This  affecting  some  of^  his  judges,  they  dis- 
missed him,  and  justified  him  by  the^xample  of  the 
prophet  Micah,  who  had  foretold  tne  same  event 
under  Hezekiah,  without  sufferinff  for  it. 

Before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah 
bad  prophesied  against  several  people  bordering  on 
Judea,  (ch.  xlvi.— xlix.)  against  the  Egyptians,  Philis- 
tines, Tyrians,  Phoenicians,  Edomites,  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites;  against  Damascus,  Kedar,  Hazor, 
Sz^e.  for  Jeremiah  was  appointed  prophet  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  Paul  was  "  apostle  of  the  Gentiles."  The 
prophet  threatens  all  these  people  with  the  cup  of 
ciod's  wrath ;  and  bis  propnecy  was  fulfilled  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar 
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besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  prisoners  Jehoiakim 
and  others,  among  whom  was  Daniel.  He  designed 
to  carry  them  to  Babylon ;  but  set  Jehoiakim  at  lib- 
erty. In  this  year  Jeremiah  a^n  positively  foretold 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  its  duration  for  seventy 
years,  after  which  he  declared  that  God  would  pun- 
ish the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  in  their  tuni.  In 
this  year  also,  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  write 
what  had  been  revealed  to  him,  from  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah  to  this  time,  chap.  xxxvL  He  dic- 
tated his  prophecies  to  Baruch,  and  directed  him  to 
read  them  in  the  temple,  himself  being  in  fetters  by 
the  king's  command.  Baruch  went  to  the  temple, 
and  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  read,  before  the 
concourse  of  people,  the  unwelcome  predictions  of 
Jeremiah.  The  king  was  informed  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  Baruch  was  examined  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  this  volume  was  dictated  by  Jere- 
miah. The  king  heard  three  or  four  columns  of  the 
prophecies  reaa ;  when,  being  enraged,  he  cut  the 
manuscript  with  a  pen-knife,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  and  commanded  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  be 
seized.  Jeremiah  received  orders  to  dictate  a  second 
time  to  Baruch,  what  had  been  thus  burnt ;  and  God 
added  many  new  things. 

In  the  seventh  year,  the  prophet,  by  God's  order, 
brought  the  Rechabites  into  the  temple,  and  presented 
wine  to  them,  which  they  declined  drinking,  because 
Jonadab,  their  ancestor,  had  forbidden  them.  Jere- 
miah took  occasion  from  this  circumstance  to  re- 
proach the  Jews  with  their  want  of  submission  to 
God's  laws,  while  the  Rechabites  showed  so  much 
to  the  orders  of  their  ancestor.  Some  short  time 
after,  Jehoiakim  was  killed,  and  thrown  by  the  Chal- 
deans into  a  common  sewer.  His  son  Jehoaichin 
succeeded  him,  and  reigned  only  three  months; 
when  he,  too,  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon.  Zedekiah  succeeded  Je- 
hoiachin. 

The  countries  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Tyre,  srd 
Sidon  sent  ambassadors  to  Zedekiah  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  To  each  of  these  ambassadors, 
Jeremiah  gave  a  yoke  to  carry  to  their  masters,  with 
orders  to  tell  them  from  Grod,  that  whosoever  should 
refuse  submission  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  should  be 
compelled  to  yield  it  He  said  the  same  to  Zede- 
kiah ;  and  as  the  prophet  wore  bonds  and  yokes  on 
his  neck,  hinting  to  the  Israelites  their  approachinff 
captivity,  Hananiah,  a  false  prophet,  laicf  hold  of 
them,  and  breaking  them  publicly,  said,  "Thus  will 
the  Lord  break  the  yoke  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
would  impose  on  the  Jews."  As  Jeremiah  was  re- 
tiring, God  secretly  directed  him  to  return,  and  tell 
Hananiah,  that  instead  of  the  wooden  yoke  which 
he  had  broken,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  put  on  them 
(the  Jews)  another  of  iron.  The  prophet  added, 
<*  Since  you  (Hananiah)  abuse  the  name  of  God  with 
your  lies,  you  shall  die  before  the  end  of  this  year.** 
He  died  within  two  months,  chap,  xzviii. 

In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  as  Calmet  supposes, 
Jeremiah  received  God's  orders  to  goto  some  cavern 
near  the  Euphrates,  and  bide  a  linen  girdle.  'Some 
'time  afterwuxls  he  returned,  and  found  the  girdJe 
rotted ;  prefigurinff  thereby  God's  desertion  of  Ju- 
dah, which  heretofore  he  had  valued  as  a  girdle.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  same  prince,  Seraiah,  Banich*8 
brother,  being  sent  to  Babylon,  probably  to  solicit  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  restitution  of  the  vessels  lie- 
longing  to  the  temple,  Jeremiah  gave  him  his  prophe- 
cies against  Babylon,  with  directions  to  read  them 
to  the  captive  Jews ;  and  then  to  ftsten  them  to  * 
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stone,  and  throw  them  into  the  Euphrates,  ch.  I.  li. 
3—^,  61,  62.  He  wrote  again  to  the  same  captives, 
bv  Gemariah,  whom  the  king  sent  to  Babylon,  ad- 
vising them  to  settle  In  that  country,  and  to  build* 
houses,  and  marry,  because  their  captivity  was  to 
last  seventy  years.  Sheniaiah  at  Babylon  wrote  to 
Zephaniah,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  and  reproved 
him  for  permitting  Jeremiah  to  write  those  thinfi;8. 
Zephanian  read  the  letter  to  Jeremiah,  and  tue 
prophet  wrote  again  to  the  captives  of  Babylon,  and 
tbretold  to  Shemaiah,  that  he  should  die  in  captivitv, 
and  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  posterity,  should 
see  the  deliverance  of  Judah. 

While  Nebuchadnezzar  was  bedeging  Jerusalem, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah,  Jeremiah,  who  was 
continually  prophesyinff  adversities,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  court  or  the  puace.  Ilanameel,  the  son  of 
his  uncle,  visited  him,  and  told  him,  that  the  right  of 
redeeming  a  certain  field  at  Anathoth  was  his.  Jere- 
miah bought  the  field,  sealed  the  writiiijgs,  and  paid 
^e  money  for  it  He  committed  the  writings  to  Ba- 
ruch,  to  keep  them,  remarking  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  land  would  be  again  cultivated  and 
inhabited.  During  the  sieffe,  the  king  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Jenualem  lioerated  their  slaves,  be- 
cause it  was  a  sabbatical  year ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar 
having  withdrawn,  to  oppose  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
advanced  to  the  relief  or  the  city,  the  King  and  people 
seized  again  their  slaves,  regjeirdless  of  their  word, 
or  of  the  law  of  Grod,  for  which  they  were  terribly 
threatened  by  the  prophet.    Afler  the  siege  was  sus- 

E ended,  Jeremiah's  liberty  was  restored,  and  Zede- 
lah  recommended  himself  to  his  prayers.  The 
prophet  sent  the  king  word,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
would  return  against  the  citv,  that  he  would  take  it, 
and  reduce  it  to  ashes.  When  he  was  retiring  to 
Anathoth,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  guards  seized 
him  as  a  deserter,  and  the  princes  threw  him  into  a 
dungeon,  where  his  life  was  in  great  danger.  Zede- 
kiah  some  time  afterwards  released  him,  and  ordered 
iMread  for  him  every  day  while  there  should  be  any 
in  the  city.  • 

Nebuchadnezzar  returned  to  the  siege,  and  the 
prophet  continuing  to  foretell  calamities,  the  great 
men  of  Jerusalem  complained  to  Zedekiah,  who 
permitted  them  to  do  with  him  what  they  pleased. 
They  let  him  down  into  a  muddy  well,  wnere  he 
must  have  soon  perished,  if  Ebedmelech  had  not 
informed  the  king,  who  commanded  him  to  be  taken 
out  He  was  kept  in  the  court  of  the  prison  till  the 
city  was  taken,  (chap,  xxxviii.^  when  with  other  cap- 
tives he  was  carried  to'  Raman.  Nebuzaradan  gave 
him  the  choice  of  going  to  Babylon,  or  remaining  in 
Judea.  The  prophet  cnose  the  latter,  and  went  to 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh,  where  they  lived  in  security, 
when  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  murdered  Oeda- 
Uah,  chap.  zl.  zU. 

Johanai^  having  coUected  together  a  number  of 
Jews  at  Bethlebeni,  thev  consultml  Jeremiah,  whether 
they  riiould  stav  in  Juaea,  or  retire  into  Egypt  The 

Srophet  desired  time  to  consult  God ;  and  after  ten 
ays  he  an8were4  them,  that  if  they  went  into  Egypt, 
they  would  there  perish  by  the  sword,  faniine,  and 
pestilence ;  but  that  if  thev  continued  in  Judah,  God 
would  preserve  them.  The  chiefii  of  the  people  as- 
serted, that  Uiis  answer  proceeded  not  firom  pod,  but 
from  Baruch,  to  divert  tnem  from  going  into  Egypt 
They  resolved  therefore  to  procecwl,  and  cqmpeued 
f  ereipiah  and  Baruch  to  accompany  them.  Here 
cbe  prophet  uttered  several  predictionfl  against  the 
lewf  and  Egyptians  'r-among  others,  that  Nebuchad- 


nezzar would  invade  the  country,  describtQg  the 
very  place  where  he  would  erect  his  throne ;— «od 
that  Grod  would  give  the  kinc  of  Egypt  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  he  bad  given  Zedekiah, 
chap.  xlii. 

The  place  of  Jeremiah's  death  is  uncertain.  Seve- 
ral of  the  ancients  maintain,  that  he  was  put  to  death 
at  Taphnis  in  Egypt,  by  the  Jews,  who  were  enraged 
at  his  menaces  and  reproaches;  and  ihey  explain 
Heb.  xi.  37.  ("  They  were  stoned,")  as  relating  to  his 
death.  Some  think  he  returned  into  Judea ;  others, 
that  he  died  in  Babylon. 

In  addition  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah^s  prophecies, 
we  have  his  Lamentations,  in  five  chapters,  which 
are  mournful  sonfls,  composed  on  occasion  of  thosf 
calamities  which  oefell  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeaoa 
He  also  wrote  lamentations  on  the  death  of  Josiah, 
(2  Chron.  zxzv.  25.)  but  they  have  not  c(Hne  down 
to  us.    He  is  said  by  some  also  to  be  the  author  of 
Ps.  cxxxvii :  and  some  believe  that  he,  with  Eze- 
kiel,  composed  Ps.  Ixv.     Some  have  thought  that 
he  compiled  the  two  books  of  Kings ;  because  the 
last  chapter  of  his  prophecies  is  the  same  with  the  labt 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  But  the  reason 
of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  last  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah was  taken  from  the  Second  Bcok  of  Kings, 
as  a  supplement  to  his  prophecy.    Jerome  obsenes, 
that  Jeremiah's  style  is  lower  and  more  neclected 
than  some  others  of  the  prophets,  (Isaiah's,  for  ex- 
ample,) which  he  ascribes  to  the  prophet's  birth  and 
education  at  Anathoth,  a  village  or  little  country 
town.    Other  critics  discover  a  sublimit}r  «nd  great- 
ness in  his  style.    Grotius  thinks,  that  his  talent  lay 
principally  in  touching   and   exciting  the   tender 
passions;   and  certainly,    the   Lamentati<H»  are  a 
masterpiece  in  this  way.    See  Lamentatioks. 


Mr.  Harmer  (vol.  iL  p.  276.)  has  some  remarks  on 
the  double  evidences  or  Jeremiah's  purchase,  (chu. 
xxxii.)  which  passage  he  supposes  he  has  illustrated, 
by  an  extract  from  Chardin.  His  words  are  these ; 
"  Both  the  writings  were  in  the  hands  of  Jeremiah, 
and  at  his  disposal ;  (ver.  14.)  for  what  purpose,  then, 
were  dupHcaUs  made  ?  To  those  unacquainted  with 
eastern  usages,  it  must  appear  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  *  The  open,  or  unsealed  writing,'  saj-s  m 
eminent  commentator,  *  was  either  a  copy  of  the 
sealed  deed ;  or  else  a  certificate  of  the  wimesscj 
in  whose  presence  the  deed  or  purchase  was  signed 
and  sealed.'  But  it  still  recurs,  of  what  use  was  t 
copy  that  was  to  be  buried  in  the  same  earthen  v(»; 
sei,  and  run  exactly  the  same  risk  with  the  origins' 
— ^Why  were  they  separate  writincs,  and  why  w* 
one  sealed,  and  not  the  other  ?"  Mr.  H.  then  quota 
from  Chardm :  "  After  a  contract  is  made,  it  is  kept 
by  the  party  himaelf,  not  the  notary ;  and  they  cause 
a  copy  to  be  mide,  signed  by  the  notaiy  ■Jo'**'^"?? 
is  shown  on  proper  occasions,  and  never  exbiw 
the  other."  This  illustration  certainly  leaves  muf Ji 
to  be  wished  for ;  as  appeara  by  quoting  the  V^^^ 
^  I  bought  the  field,  subscribed  the  evidence,  sealed 
it,  took  wimesses,  and  weighed  the  money  is  ^ 
balances.  I  took  the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  tbs| 
which  was  sealed  according  to  law  ana  curtom,  ^ 
that  which  was  opeti — ^1  gave  the  evidence  to  Bi* 
ruch,  and  I  charged  Baruch,  Take  these  evidences, 
the  sealed  and  the  open,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  that  they  may  continue  many  days ;  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Houses,  and  fiekbi,  and  vmeyvds, 
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sball  be  pooseased  again  in  this  land,"  ver.  44.  *'  Men 
shall  buy  fields  for  money,  and  subscribe  evidences, 
and  seal  them,—- and  take  witnesses,  m  the  land  of 
Benjamin."  The  incident  receives  illustration,  per- 
haps, from  the  Gentoo  law  of  boundaries,  and  limits, 
which  is  thus  translated : — ''  Dust,  or  bones,  or  se- 
hoos,  (brao,)  or  cinders,  or  scraps  of  earthenware,  or 
the  hairs  or  a  cow's  tail,  or  tne  seed  of  the  cotton 
plant ;  all  these  things  above  mentioned,  being  put 
iDto  an  earthen  pot  filled  to  the  brim,  a  man  must 
privately  bury  upon  the  confines  of  his  own  bound- 
ary ;  and  there  preserve  stones  also,  or  bricks,  or 
sea  sand  ;  either  of  these  three  things  may  be  buried 
by  way  of  landmark  of  the  limits;  for  all  these 
things,  upon  remaining  a  long  time  in  the  ground, 
are  not  liable  to  rot,  or  become  putrid ;  any  other 
thing,  also,  which  will  remain  a  long  time  in  the 
OTOund,  without  becoming  rotten  or  putrid,  may  be 
Buried  for  the  same  purpose.  Those  persons  who 
by  any  of  tliese  methods  can  shoto  the  line  of  their 
boundaries,  shall  acquaint  their  sons  with  the  respect- 
ive landmarks  of  those  boundaries;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  those  sons  also  shall  explain  the  signs 
of  their  limits  to  their  children. — If  all  persons  would 
act  in  this  manner,  there  could  be  no  dispute  con- 
cerning limits  and  boundaries."  Might  not  Jere- 
miah's earthen  vot,  which  would  last,  **  without  be- 
coming rotten,"  many  ikpfSf  be  destined  to  enclose 
the  purchase-deeds  of  this  field,  to  be  buried  some- 
where in  tlie  field  itself,  if  possible ;  in  order  for  its 
preservation,  that  it  might  be,  at  a  fiiture  period,  an 
evidence  of  the  purchase? — ^This  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that,  at  the  future 
period  foretold  by  the  prophet,  the  inhabitants  should 
be  restored  to  their  own  lands,  and  in  order  to  re- 
sume them,  they  should  seek  after  such  concealed 
tokens  of  their  forefathers*  possession;  at  which 
time,  being  able  to  describe  the  nature  of  such  ves- 
sels, their  situation  and  their  contents,  the  identity 
of  the  claimants,  and  their  families,  with  the  truth 
of  their  claims,  should  appear  undeniable.  If  this 
pot  were  buried  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  end 
would  be  answered,  (though  not  so  completely,) 
since  Baruch  might  inform  the  proper  heirs  where 
<o  seek  it,  and  how  to  describe  its  contents. 

We  may  remark,  fiirther,  on  the  method  of  seal- 
ing, that  the  word  here  rendered  seal  does  not  re- 
stnctiveiy  imply  a  waxen  seal,  or  a  seal  for  evidence 
only,  but  to  dose  up,  to  secure,  by  some  solid  or 
glutinous  matter.  So,  Deut.  xxxii.  34,  "  Is  not  this 
laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and  sealed  up  {closed  up, 
sccurwl,  for  preservation)  among  my  treasures?" 
In  Job  xxxviii.  14,  a  seal  is  mentioned  as  being  made 
of  clay ;  which,  indeed,  is  customary  in  the  East 
Suppose,  then,  this  deed  were  enclosed  in  a  roll  of 
some  strong  substance,  pitched  over,  to  protect  it 
from  water,  or  surroundea  with  a  coat  of  nrm  clay, 
Ibr  the  same  purpose,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
an  earthen  vessel ;  while  the  writing  not  thus  en- 
closed, or  coated  over,  was  laid  among  a  quantity  of 
dry  matters,  **  stones,  bricks,  or  sea-sand,"  above  tbe 
vessel.  In  this  case,  both,  or  very  probably  one,  of 
them  in  an  earthen  vessel,  well  closed,  and  carefuUy 
buried,  miffht  last  a  much  longer  period  than  seventy 
years ;  and  the  peculiarity  or  its  contents  mi^ht  w 
much  longer  remembered  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
communicated,  and  who  were  concerned  in  claiming 
the  property.  Whoever  has  been  conversant  with 
the  niatory  of  oar  civil  wars,  and  of  later  times,  must 
recollect  many  instances  of  pots  of  money  and  other 
treasures  found  in  such  good  condition,  that  had  they 


been  accompanied  by  papers,  ^ey  would  haVe  been 
legible,  and  well  preserveo.  Now,  as  Jeremia)) 
could  not  himself  go  out  of  his  prison,  he  deliveri 
these  deeds  to  Baruch,  for  the  purpose  of  their  pre*' 
ervation  firom  the  general  pillage,  burning,  &c.  of 
the  city,  when  taken ;  in  which  otherwise  they  had 
little  chance  of  escaping   total  destruction;   andj 

Srobably,  for  the  purpose  of  being  buried,  as  above 
escribed 

JERICHO,  a  city  of  Beniamin,  about  20  miles 
£.  N.  E.  from  Jerusalem,  and  6  from  Jordan,  Josh, 
xviii.  21.  This  was  the  first  city  in  Canaan  taken  by 
Joshua,  (Josh.  ii.  1,  &c.)  who  sent  spies  thither,  that 
were  received  by  Rahab,  and  preserved  firom  the 
king.  Joshua  received  God's  orders  to  besiege  Jeri- 
cho, soon  after  his  passage  over  Jordan,  and  perhaps 
on  the  evening  before,  or  on  the  day  of  the  firist  pass- 
over,  which  the  Hebrews  celebratea  in  Canaan,  chap, 
vi.  1,  &c.  The  manner  of  the  siege  was  very  ex- 
traordinary. God  commanded  them  once  a  day  for 
seven  successive  days  to  march  round  the  city.  The 
soldiers  marched  &st,  (probably  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  arrows,)  and  after  them  the  priests, 
ark,  &c.  On  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven 
times  round  the  city ;  and  at  the  seventh,  while  the 
trumpets  were  soundW,  and  all  the  people  shouting, 
the  walls  fell  dovim.  The  first  day,  the  rabbins  $fiy^ 
was  (our)  Sunday,  and  the  seventh  the  sabbath  da^. 
During  the  first  six  days  the  people  continued  in 
profound  silence ;  but  on  the  seventh,  Joshua  com- 
manding them  to  shout,  they  all  exerted  their  voices ; 
and  the  walls  beinff  overthrown,  they  entered  the 
city,  every  man  in  the  place  opposite  to  him.  The 
city  being  devoted,  (see  Anathema,)  they  set  fire  to 
it,  and  consecrated  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass. 
Joshua  then  said,  **  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord,  who  shall  rebuild  Jericho."  Hiel  of  Bethel, 
about  537  years  afterwards,  rebuilt  it,  (1  Kings  xvL 
34.)  and  lost  his  eldest  son,  Abiram,  and  his  young- 
est son,  Segub.    See  Abirah. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  there  was  no 
city  of  Jericho  till  the  time  of  Hiel.  There  was  s 
city  qfwdmrireesy  the  same  probably  as  Jericho,  under 
the  Judges ;  (Judg.  iii.  la)  and  David's  ambassadon, 
who  had  been  insulted  by  the  Ammonites,  resided  at 
Jericho  till  their  beards  were  grown  again,  2  Sam. 
X.  4,  5.  There  was,  therefore,  a  city  of  Jericho ;  but 
it  stood,  probably,  in  the  neighix>rhood  of  the  original 
Jericho.  Josephus  distin^piishes  these  two  places 
when  he  says,  that  in  his  time,  near  ancient  Jericho, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Joshua,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain which  abounded  with  water.  But  after  Hiel  of 
Bethel  had  rebuilt  old  Jericho,  no  one  scrupled  to 
dwell  there.  Herod  built  a  very  beautiful  palace 
here ;  and  our  Saviour  wrought  some  miracles  on  s 
visit  to  the  city. 

In  the  article  Barrlnnsss,  we  have  ventured  to 
associate  Jericho  with  other  towns  producins  abor- 
tion ;  and  to  what  is  there  said  may  be  added  the 


that,  in  former  times,  it  did  not  onQ;  make  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  trees  to  decay,  but  sbo  tbe  olT 
spring  of  women ;  and  was  universaOy  deleterious; 
....  but  this  was  amended  by  Elisba  ....  these 
waters  have  now  so  great  s  virtue  in  them,  thai 
wherever  they  ape  conveyed,  they  produce  very 
speedy  ripeness."  To  these  observations  <m  the 
nature  of  the  soil  of  Jericho,  we  may  sdd,  that  the 
rabbins  mention  another  phoe  in  the  mountains  of 
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Judab,  which  they  call  Caphar-decaraim,  because 
"  uoleflB  the  women  departed  from  this  town  to  some 
other  place,  they  could  not  bring  forth  male  children,'' 
—meaning  tbey  were  liable  to  abortions.  (Hieros. 
Taanith,  fol.  69. 1.) 

Jericho  was  the  second  city  in  Judea :  in  Its  royal 
palac^e  Herod  died ;  it  had  also  a  hippodrome  and 
an  amphitheatre.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  that  there  were  at  least  twelve  thou- 
sand priests  at  Jericho,  ready  to  supply  any  deficiency 
that  tniffht  occur  at  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Luke  x.  31, 
92.)  Tne  wheat  at  Jericho  was  gathered  before  the 
first  fruits  at  Jerusalem ;  as  the  productions  of  this 
neighborhood  were  much  forwarder  in  respect  of 
ripeness. 

D'Arvieux  thus  describes  the  ^tate  of  Jericho  in 
his  time ;  (A.  D.  1659 ;)  but  it  is  likely  that  the  village 
he  visited,  and  the  same  that  is  described  by  more 
modem  travellers,  Was  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  town ;  not  a  vestige  of  which  now  remains, 
unless  some  tumuli,  discovered  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
three  or  four  miles  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  course  of  its  walls.  **  Afier  having 
travelled  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  the  plain,  we  en- 
camped near  to  the  gardensof  Jericho,  by  the  side  of 
a  small  brook ;  and  while  our  supper  was  preparing, 
we  walked  in  the  gardens,  and  among  the  ruins  of 
Jericho.  This  very  ancient  city  is  now  desolate,  and 
consists  of  only  about  fifty  poor  houses  in  bad  con- 
dition, wherein  the  laborers  who  cultivate  the  gardens 
shelter  themselves.  The  plain  around  is  extremely 
fertile ;  the  soil  is  middling  fat ;  but  it  is  watered  by 
several  rivulets,  which  flow  into  the  Jordan.  Not- 
withstanding these  advanta^s,  only  the  gardens  ad- 
jacent to  the  town  are  cultivated.  We  saw  here 
abundance  of  those  trees  which  are  called  in  Arabic 
Zacoum ;  tliey  are  furnished  with  thorns  like  acacias, 
and  resemble  bushes.  They  bear  fruits  the  size  of 
large  plums ;  the  stone  of  which  resembles  a  rough- 
sided  melon.  These  are  pounded,  and  the  kernel 
yields  an  oil,  which  is  a  kind  of  balsam,  perfectly 
good  against  bruises,  cold  tumors,  nervous  contrac- 
tions, and  rheumatisms.  We  visited  the  fountain  of 
the  prophet  Elisha,  which,  for  many  ages,  has  fur- 
nished water  for  the  gardens ;  it  was  formerly  bitter, 
but  was  healed  by  that  prophet.  The  head  of  this 
water  is  enclosed  m  a  basin  of  a  triangular  shape,  of 
which  each  side  is  about  three  fathoms  in  lengtn.  It 
is  lined  with  wrought  stone,  and  is  even  paved  in 
parts.  There  are  two  niches  in  one  of  its  sides,  which 
18  higher  than  the  others,  and  an  orifice  by  which  the 
water  issues,  in  a  stream  sufiicient  to  turn  a  mill.  It 
is  said  that  several  sources  discharge  themselves  into 
the  same  basin ;  but  their  depth  prevents  them  from 
being  explored.  In  returning  to  our  tents  we  passed 
by  some  ruins  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  is  a  cistern 
and  some  buildings,  with  a  channel  which  conveys 
to  the  Jordan  the  waters  of  a  spring  which  issues 
on  the  mountains  of  Quarantania.''  Maundrell  calls 
Jericho  "a  poor,  nasty  village  of  the  Arabs.*' 

The  Plain  of  Jericho,  in  which  the  city  lay,  ex- 
tends from  Scythopolis  to  the  bay  of  the  Dead  sea, 
and  is  overhung  on  all  sides  by  ridges  of  barren  and 
ruffged  mountaihs.  The  road  from  the  city  to  Jeru- 
salem is  through  a  series  of  rocky  defiles,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  of  the  most  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding aspect  "  The  whole  of  this  road  is  held  to 
be  the  most  danserous  in  Palestine ;  and,  indeed,  the 
very  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  sufficient,  on  the  one 
handf  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  occaaion  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass 


that  way.  The  bold  projecting  aiass  of  rocks,  the 
dork  shadows  in  which  every  thmg  lies  buried  below, 
the  towering  height  of  the  clifTs  above,  and  the  for- 
bidding desolation  which  every  where  reigns  around, 
present  a  picture  that  is  quite  in  harmony  throughout 
all  its  parts.  With  what  propriety  did  our  Saviour 
choose  this  spot,  as  the  scene  of  that  delightful  tale 
of  compassion  recorded  bv  St.  Luke!  x.  30 — 34. 
One  must  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes, 
surrounded  by  an  armed  band,  and  feel  the  impa- 
tience of  the  traveller,  who  rushes  on  to  catch  a  new 
view  at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one  must  be  alarmed 
at  the  very  stamp  of  the  horees'  hoofs,  resounding 
through  the  cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the  savage  shouts 
of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing 
thunder,  produced  by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in 
the  valleys ;  one  must  wimess  all  this  upon  the  spot, 
before  that  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable 
story  of  the  good  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here 
pillage,  wounds,  and  death  would  be  accompanied 
with  double  terror,  from  the  friehtful  aspect  or  every 
thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  by 
a  fellow  creature  in  distress,  as  the  priest  and  Levite 
are  said  to  have  done,  strikes  one  with  horror,  as  an 
act  almost  more  than  inhuman.  And  here,  too,  the 
compassion  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous, 
from  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  must  have  led  to 
it,  in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to  draw 
forth  tlie  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from  the 
bravery  wnich  was  q/Bcessaxy  to  adroit  of  a  man's 
exposing  himself,  by  such  delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  simi- 
lar fate  to  that  from  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
rescue  his  fellow  creature."  (Buckingham's  Travels, 
p.  292,  293,  4to0 

JERIMOTH,  or  Jeremotb,  one  of  the  warriors 
who  came  to  David  to  Ziklag,  1  Chron.  xii.  5.  He 
was  the  son  of  Becher,  a  Benjamite,  vii.  8. — Also  the 
name  of  several  other  persons. 

I.  JEROBOAM,  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin,  is  oflcn  characterized  in  Scripture  as  the  author 
of  the  schism  and  idolatry  of  the  ten  tribes.  His 
mother  was  a  widow,  named  Zeruah,  and  was  bom 
at  Zereda,  in  Ephraim.  Jeroboam  was  bold  and  en- 
terprising, and  Solomon  gave  him  a  commission  to 
levy  the  taxes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  As  be 
went  out  of  Jerusalem,  one  day,  the  prophet  Ahijah 
met  him,  having  on  a  new  cloak,  1  Kings  xi.  29,  which 
he  rent  in  twelve  pieces,  saying  to  Jeroboam,  ^'Take 
ten  to  thyself;  for  the  Lora  will  rend  the  kingdom 
of  Solomon,  and  give  ten  tribes  to  thee,"  ante  A.  D. 
978.  Jeroboam,  who  was  previously  dieafiected, 
soon  began  to  incite  tlie  people  to  revolt ;  but  Solo- 
mon having  intelligence  of  bis  designs,  he  fled  into 
Eg3rpt,  and  there  continued  till  the  death  of  the  king. 
His  successor,  Rehoboam,  behaving  in  a  haughty 
and  menacing  manner,  ten  of  the  tribes  separated 
from  the  house  of  David ;  and  Jeroboam  retuniioc 
from  Egypt,  they  invited  him  among  them  to  a  geneFU 
assembly,  in  which  they  appointed  nim  king  over  Is- 
rael. He  fixed  his  residence  at  Sbechem,  ante  A.  D.  975. 

Forgetting  the  fidelity  due  to  God»  who  had  given 
him  the  kingdom,  Jeroboam  resolved  to  make  two 
golden  calves,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  god  Apis ; 
to  place  one  at  Dan,  the  otner  at  Bethel.  ^  Hence- 
fonh,"  said  he  to  his  people,  *^go  no  more  to  Jeru- 
salem," chap.  xii.  (See  Calves.)  He  appointed  a 
solemn  feast  on  the  nfleenth  day  of  the  eighth  month, 
to  dedicate  his  new  altar,  and  to  consecrate  his  solden 
calves.  Jeroboam  himself  went  ap  to  the  altar  to 
oflfer  incense  and  sacrifices ;  (1  Kinsa  xiiL)  and  just 
at  that  time  a  man  of  God  (ffsnerally  believed  to  bs 
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the  prophet  Iddoj  came  from  Judah  to  Bethel  by 
God's  direction.  Upon  seeing  Jeroboam  at  the  altar, 
he  cried,  ^  O  altar,  altar,  thus  saitli  the  Lord,  A  child 
shall  be  bom  to  the  house  of  David,  by  name  Josiah, 
and  upon  thee  shall  he  sacrifice  the  priests  of  the 
high  places,  who  now  bum  incense  upon  thee :  he 
shall  bum  men's  bones  upon  thee,"  &c.  The  king, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  commanded  the  prophet  to 
be  seized ;  but  the  hand  became  withered,  and  he 
could  not  draw  it  back.  The  altar  was  immediately 
broken,  and  the  fire,  with  the  ashes,  fell  on  the  ground. 
Then  the  king  8<ud^*  Pray  to  God  that  he  may  re- 
store my  hand."  The  man  of  God  besought  the 
Lord,  and  the  king's  hand  was  restored,  chap.  xiii. 
This  extraordinary  event,  however,  did  not  recover 
Jeroboam  from  his  impiety ;  this  was  the  sin  of  his 
family,  and  the  cause  of  its  extirpation.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  (ante  A.  D.  953.) 
and  Nadab,  his  son,  succeeded  him. 

11.  JEROBOAM  the  Second,  king  of  Israel,  was 
son  of  Jehoash,  and  succeeded  his  fiither,  ante  A.  D. 
825.  He  reigned  forty-one  years,  but  walked  in  the 
evil  ways  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  ^  Kings  xiv.  23. 
He  restored  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  splendor, 
from  which  it  had  UiUen  under  his  predecessors; 
reconquered  those  provinces  and  cities  which  the 
kings  of  Syria  had  usurped ;  and  extended  his  author- 
ity over  all  the  countries  beyond  Jordan,  to  the  Dead 
sea.  The  prophets  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  prophe- 
sied under  his  rei^,  and  we  see,  by  their  writings, 
that  idleness,  efifeminaey,  extravagance,  and  injustice, 
at  this  time,  polluted  Israel ;  that  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people,  in  point  of  religion,  was  extreme ;  that 
they  not  only  frequented  the  golden  calves  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  but  Mizpeh  in  Gil^d,  Beersheba,  Tabor, 
Carmel,  Gilgal,  almost  all  the  high  places,  and 
wherever  G<xi  had.  at  any  time  appeared  to  the  patri- 
archs. At  the  same  time,  several  articles  of  the  cere- 
monial law  were  observed.  The  first-fruits  and  tithes 
were  paid ;  the  feasts  §nd  sabbaths  were  observed ; 
and  Nazarites  were  consecrated ;  Amos,  chap,  u,  iv. 
v.  viii. 

JERUBBAAL,  Gideon's  surname,  after  be  had 
de9troyed  Baal's  grove,  and  his  father  had  said  it  was 
Baal's  business  to  avenge  it,  Judg.  vi.  31,  32. 

JERUEL,  a  wilderness  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
south  of  Judah,  where  Jehoshaphat  obtained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  &c.  It  was 
called  the  valley  of  Berachah,  or  blessing ;  and  lay 
between  Engedi  and  Tekoah,  2  Chron.  xx.  16 ;  com- 
pare verse  26. 

JERUSALEM,  Jebus,  or  Salem,  is  generally  sup- 
nosed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Melchizedek,  who  ia  called 
king  of  Salem,  (Gen.  xiv.  18.)  and  who  is  thousht  to 
have  founded  it  about  the  year  2023,  and  called  it 
Salem  [peacey  About  a  century  after  its  foundation, 
it  was  captured  by  the  Jebusites,  who  extend^  the 
walls,  and  constructed  a  castle,  or  citadel,  on  mount 
Sion.  By  them  it  was  called  Jebus.  In  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  Joshua  put  to  death  its  king,  (Josh.  x.  23 ; 
xiii.  10.)  and  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
was  jointly  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Jebusites  till  the 
reign  of  David,  who  expelled  the  latter,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Jebus- 
Salem,  or  (for  the  sake  of  euphony)  Jerusalem.  It 
maintained  its  eminence  for  a  period  of  477  years, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  During 
the  seventy  years*  captivity,  it  lay  in  ruins,  after  which 
it  was  restored  by  Zerubbabel  and  his  associates,  and 
continued  562  years,  when  it  wn^  finally  destroyed 
by  Titus. 


When  Judea  was  made  a  Roman  proTince,  under 
the  governor  of  Syria,  the  Romans  kept  a  garrison  in 
the  citadel  Antonia.  The  last  and  fatal  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  began  by  their  besieging  this  fortress 
whence  they  forced  and  destroyed  the  Roman  garri- 
son. ^  The  year  following  (A.  D.  70)  Titus  besieged 
the  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Joseph  us 
remarks,  that  Titus  commanded  his  soldiers  to  de- 
molish the  whole  city,  except  three  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  towers— those  of  Phasael,  Hippicni^ 
and  Mariamue,  which  he  was  desirous  of  preserving, 
as  a  monument  of  the  valor  and  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  also  left  the  city  wali,  on  the  western 
side,  as  a  rampart  to  the  Roman  camp  and  troopei. 
The  rest  of  the  city  was  so  completely  levelled,  that 
it  scarcely  appeared  to  have  been  inhabited.  Jewish 
authors  assure  us,  that  Terentius  Riifus,  whom  Titus 
left  in  command,  ploughed  up  the  ground  on  which 
the  temple  had  stood,  that  it  might  not  be  rebuilt : 
the  Roman  laws  prohibited  the  rebuilding  of  places 
where  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  without 
permission  from  the  senate.  It  is  ^nerally  believed, 
however,  that  this  was  not  done  till  after  the  revolt 
of  the  Jews  under  Adrian,  down  to  whose  time  a 
number  of  Jevirs  certainly  remained  in  the  city.    See 

AoRIAlf. 

The  city  of  Jemsalem  is  situated  in  31^  SO'  north 
latitude,  and  35^  20^  east  lonntude ;  about  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Jordan,  and  forty-two  east  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  102  miles  south  of  Damascus,  and 
150  north  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea.  It  was 
built  on  four  hills,  called  Sion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and 
Bezetha.  Indeed,  the  whole  foundation  was  a  high 
rock,  formerly  called  Moriah,  or  Vision,  because  it 
could  be  seen  afar  ofif,  especially  on  the  south.  Gen. 
xxii.  2—4.  The  mountain  is  a  rocky  limestone  hill, 
with  steep  ascents  on  every  side,  except  on  the  north ; 
surrounded  with  a  deep  valley ;  again  encompassed 
with  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitJfieatre,  Ps,cxxv.2. 
The  accurate  and  minute  account  of  Josephus  is  tlie 
highest  authority  to  which  we  can  resort  for  ascer- 
taining the  form  and  limits  of  the  Jewish  capital.  It 
is  as  follows :  ^  The  city  was  built  on  two  hills,  which 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  having  a  valley  to  divide 
them  asunder;  at  which  valley  the  corresponding 
rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  terminate.  Of  these 
hills,  that  which  contains  the  upper  city  is  much 
higher,  and  in  length  more  direct.  Accordingly,  it 
was  called  *the  citadel,'  by  king  David:  he  was 
father  of  that  Solomon  who  built  this  temple  at  the 
first ;  but  it  is  by  us  called  *  the  upper  market  place.' 
But  the  other  hill,  which  is  called  '  Acra,'  and  sustains 
the  lower  city,  is  of  the  shape  of  the  moon  when  she 
is  homed ;  over  against  this  there  was  a  third  hill, 
but  naturally  lower  than  Acra,  and  parted,  formerly, 
from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley.  In  the  time  when 
the  Asmoneans  reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley  with 
earth,  and  had  a  mind  to  join  the  city  to  the  temple. 
They  then  took  ofif  part  of  the  height  of  Acra,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  less  elevation  than  it  was  before,  that 
tlie  temple  might  be  superior  to  it  Now  the  valley 
of  the  cheesemongers,  as  it  was  called,  was  that  which 
distinguished  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  from  that  of 
the  lower,  and  extended  as  far  as  Siloam ;  for  that  is 
the  flame  of  a  fountain  which  hath  sweet  water  in  it, 
and  this  in  great  plenty  also.    But  on  the  outsides, 


these  hills  are  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and,  bv 
reason  of  the  precipices  belonging  to  them  on  both 
sides,  are  every  where  impassimle.  He  afterwards 
adds,  **  As  the  city  grew  more  populous,  it  {pradually 
crept  beyond  its  old  limits,  and  those  parts  of  it  that 
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tftoCM)*  non^iward  of  the  temple,  add  joined  that  hill  to 
the  city,  made  it  considerably  larger,  and  occasioned 
that  hill  which  is  in  number  the  fourth,  and  is  called 
'  Bezetha,'  Jto  be  inhabited  also.  It  lies  over  against 
the  tower  Antonia,  but  is  divided  from  it  by  a  deep 
Talley,  which  was  dug  on  purpose.  This  new  built 
part-of  the  city  was  caUed  <  Bezetha'  in  our  langua^, 
which,  if  interpreted  in  the  Grecian  lanffuaffe,  may  he 
called  *the  new  city.*  "    (Jewish  Wars,  book  v.  ch.  4.) 

This  account  describes  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
holy  city,  from  the  time  when  the  Jebusites  were  dis- 
possessed, till  the  foundation  of  the  northern  walls 
was  laid  by  Herod  Agrippa.  It  is  evident  that  the 
old  city  was  built  upon  "Acra,"  and  the  "strong 
hold  of  Sion"  (2  Sam.  v.  7.)  upon  the  hill  bearing  that 
name ;  both  of  which  were  taken  irom  the  Jebusites 
by  David.  After  having  possessed  himself  of  tliese 
important  places,  this  munificent  prince  appropriated 
the  latter  ror  the  royal  residence,  and  named  it  "  the 
city  of  David."  The  extent  of  this  "  upper  city,"  as 
it  is  called  by  Joseph  us,  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by 
an  expression  in  2  Sam.  v.  9 :  "  David  built  round 
about,  from  Millo  inward."  Now,  whether  by  "  Millo" 
we  understand,  with  some  critics,  the  "bouse  of 
Millo,"  which  stood  on  the  north-east  of  mount  Sion, 
or  with  others,  the  valley  which  divided  the  upper 
and  the  lower  city,  and  which  was  filled  up  by  Solo- 
mon, and  called  Millo,  the  meaning  still  appears  to 
be,  that  David  built  from  one  side  of  mount  Sion 
quite  round  to  the  opposite  part 

Moriah,  properly  so  calleo,  which  is  the  third  hill 
of  Josephus,  fay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem, 
over  against  mount  Acra.  This  hill,  on  which  Solo- 
mon erected  the  temple,  was  originaJly  divided  from 
Acra  by  a  broad  valle^r,  subsequently  filled  up  by  the 
Asmoneans,  and  thus  joined  to  the  lower  citv.  The 
valley  which  divided  Sion  from  Acra  and  Aioriah  is 
called,  by  Josephus,  "the  valley  of  Cheesemongers," 
and  extended  as  far  as  Siloam.  Across  this  valley 
Solomon  appears  to  have  raised  a  causeway,  leading 
from  the  royal  palace  on  mount  Sion  to  the  temple 
on  mount  Moriah.  The  way  was  not  level,  but  was 
an  easy  ascent  and  descent  from  one  mountain  to  the 
other.  Hence  we  read  of  "the  ascent  by  which 
Solomon  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  of 
"the  causeway,"  or  "  joing  up." 

On  the  east  of  the  city,  and  stretching  from  north 
to  south,  stands  the  mount  of  Olives,  facing  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  temple,  of  which  it  com- 
manded a  noble  prospect  It  is  separated  from  the 
city  fa^  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  On  the  west  of 
the  city,  and  formerly  without  the  walls,  stood  the 
litde  hill  of  Calvary,  or  Golgotha.  But  so  much  has 
the  city  moved  in  that  direction,  that  it  now  stands  in 
its  very  centre. 

When  the  city  of  Jerusalem  became  the  capita]  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  chosen  place  of  Jehovah's  wor- 
ship, every  mean  was  used  to  render  it  impregnable, 
by  high  walls,  massy  gates,  and  towers  of  ooservation 
and  annoyance.  But  of  its  fortifications  we  have 
no  particulars  extant  till  afler  the  captivity,  when 
Nehemlah  recorded  the  portions,  which  the  several 
individuals  engaged  in  the  work,  repaired.  This 
document  being  of  great  importance  in  settling  the 
circuit  of  the  city,,  and  its  principal  ^tes,  we  shall 
attempt  to  follow  the  patriotic  governor  m  his  descrip- 
tion. Beginning  with  the  she^  gate^  (chap.  iii.  1.) 
which  was  on  the  east  side  of  tne  city,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bethesda,  and  through  which  the  sheep 
destined  for  sacrifice  were  driven  to  the  temple,  we 
travel  along  the  east  wall,  with  our  faces  to  the  north, 


and  come  to  the  tower  of  Meah,  ver.  1.  Tunung  the 
north-east  comer,  we  reach  the  tower  of  HanaDeel; 
(ver.  1.)  beyond  which,  furdier  west,  was  thejW 
gate ;  (ver.  3.)  and  beyond  this,  again,  the  fid  gtde, 
ver.  6.  The  broad  wall  (ver.  8.)  appears  to  %&ye 
been  ne.ar  the  north-west  comer;  and  so  named  tnm 
the  lowness  of  the  ground  in  that  place,  which  re- 
quired the  wall  to  have  a  wide  foundation,  in  order 
to  raise  it  to  an  equal  height  with  the  rest  But 
although  these  are  all  the  cates  ii^ich  were  buih  by 
Nehemiah  on  the  north  nde  of  the  city,  they  did  not 
constitute  the  whole  number;  for  we  have  three 
others  mentioned,  viz.  the  gate  of  Ber^amin,  which 
is  generally  placed  near  the  north-east  comer,  be- 
tween the  sheep  pate  and  the  Jisk  gate;  the  gate  of 
Ephraimj  whicn  is  placed  between  the  JUk  gute  and 
the  north-west  comer ;  and  the  comer  gate^  which  is 
placed  at  the  north-west  comer.  On  turning  the 
north-west  comer,  and  proceeding  along  the  west 
side  of  the  city  wall,  our  faces  southward,  we  come 
to  the  totoer  of  the  furnaces;  (Neh.  iii.  11.)  then  to 
the  vaUey  gate ;  (ver.  13.)  a  thousand  cubits  beyond 
which  stood  the  dunff  gate ;  (ver.  13.)  and  still  further 
south,  the  gate  of  Sue  fountain ;  (ver.  15.)  so  called 
from  its  proximity  to  the  lower  fountain  of  Gihon, 
There  are  no  eates  mentioned  in  the  south  outer 
wall ;  probably  from  the  steepness  of  the  mount  there, 
no  public  road  could  be  made.  But  modern  geogra- 
phers mention  three,  as  being  within  the  city,  in  the 
wall  which  separates  it  from  mount  Sion,  viz.  one 
without  any  distinctive  name  on  the  east ;  ihemMi 
gate ;  and  Zion  gate^  on  the  west  On  turning  the 
south-east  comer,  to  travel  along  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  we  pass  "  the  pool  of  Siloam,  by  the  king's  gar- 
dens and  the  king's  pool,"  which  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  on  the  right  hand ;  and  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  stairs  that  led  to  the  city  of  David,  or  Zion, 
"  the  wall  opposite  the  sepulchres  and  the  house  of 
the  mighty,"  within  the  city  on  the  lefl,  Neh.  iii.  1^ 
16.  Hence  these  are  said  to  have  been  "  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  wall,"  (ver.  19.)  or  near  die  south-east 
comer.  A  little  farther  on,  and  at  the  place  where 
the  inner  wall,  which  divides  between  the  city  of 
Zion,  touches  this  outer  wall,  ceographers  place  the 
dung  gate ;  but  although  this  be  its  present  position, 
it  is  evident  from  Nehemiah  that  it  lay  anciently  od 
the  other  side,  where  we  have  placed  it  Farther  to 
the  north  was  another  "  turning "  or  comer,  where 
was  "  the  tower  which  lay  out  from  the  king's  hm 
house,  and  near  the  court  of  the  prison,"  ver.  24, 25. 
There,  probably,  the  prison  gate,  mentioned  after- 
wards by  Nehemiah,  (chap.  xii.  39.)  was  situated 
And  beyond  that  were  the  toatergate^  (chap.  iii.  36j 
near  which  the  waters  of  Etam,  that  were  employed 
in  the  temple  service,  escaped  to  the  brook  Kedron; 
the  house  fixate,  (ver.  28.)  where  AthaUah,  the  queeu, 
was  slain,  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  15,)  on  this  side  the  water 
gate,  and  joined  to  it  by  the  wall  that  enclosed  OpbeJj 
(Neh.  iii.  27,  28.)  and  the  gate  Miphkad,  (ver.  31.)  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  gate,  not  far  from  dw  ^hup 
gatCy  where  we  set  out.  Geographers  place  other 
two  eates  between  Miphkad  and  the  sheep  g«wJ 
namely,  the  golden  gale  and  the  she^  gate ;  but  they 
are  of  later  date  than  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  Diinpi 
the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  daysofNehemjan 
and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  several  ub- 

E^rtant  alterations  were  made  in  its  fortificatioMi 
atterly  it  was  enclosed  by  three  walls,  on  diose  aide* 
that  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  ^^J* 
A  particular  description  of  them  is  given  by  JoscphoSi 
Wars,  b,  v.  chap.  4. 
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Ilaviug  given  ^  slight  sketch  of  the  history  and  to- 
pography of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  we  proceed  to  a 
more  minute  examination  of  its  ichnographY  and 
antiquities,  as  well  as  of  some  historical  mcidents 
connected  with  it. 

The  alterations  made  by  time  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  though  considerable,  are  not  comparable  to 
those  produced  by  the  labors  of  man ;  mountains, 
rocks,  and  for  the  most  part  rivers,  also,  remain,  not 
greatly  changed  from  their  ancient  appearances, 
where  only  acted  upon  by  the  lapse  of  ages ;  but 
where  the  devices  and  exertions  of  human  art,  and 
the  varying  intentions  of  human  purpose  have  been 
directed,  the  consequent  changes  are  striking,  and 
their  effect  in  producing  dissimilarity  is  wonderful. 
Every  city  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this*,  but,  as 
very  few  cities.  Id  addition  to  the  character  of  society, 
habitation  or  polity,  add  that  of  sanctity,  we  with 
difficulty  make  proper  allowance  for  the  power  of 
this  principle,  or  for  the  various  permanent  effects 
which  inevitably  follow  it.  Votaries  who  attribute 
to  a  particular  locality  the  character  of  sanctity,  will 
desire  not  only  to  honor,  but  also  to  adorn  the  sub- 
ject of  their  consecration ;  they  will  dignify  the  place 
of  their  devotion  to  the  utmost  of  their  power — ^while 
this  very  attention  will  excite  rivalship  and  enmity: 
and  a  place  thus  distinguished  will  be  distinguished 
also  by  the  consequences  of  that  enmity ;  it  will  be 
attacked  and  defended,  destroyed  and  restored,  with 
u  resolution  and  perseverance  not  always  experienced 
by  establishments  merely  civil.  Such  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  have  already 
stated  that  we  consider  the  ancient  Salem  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  succeeding  Jerusalem,  the  name  of 
which  was  compounded  of  the  two  more  ancient  ap- 
pellations—Jebus-salem,  or  Jeru-salem. 

Instances  of  a  sacred  precinct,  or  spot  set  apart  for 
worship,  ^ving  rise  to  a  town,  are  numerous,  and  tlie 

C regress  is  nothing  more  than  natural ;  yet  must  it 
e  carefully  remembered,  that  every  sacred  precinct 
is  not  a  temple,  nor  does  it  imply  the  existence  of  a 
temple ;  for,  in  early  ages,  many  places  were  allotted 
for  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  public  worship,  to 
which  no  building  ever  was  attached.  Indeed,  tribes 
who  constantly  dwelt  in  tents,  and  were  perpetually 
removing  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  sea- 
sons, might  consecrate  particular  patches  of  ground, 
and  remarkable  rocks  or  hills,  but  could  have  no 
iiulucement  to  erect  buildings  upon  them  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion. 

To  treat  this  inquiry  properly,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  mount  Moriali  was  one  of  those  places  esteemed 
hacred.  It  afforded,  probably,  a  plot  of  ground  of 
convenient  size,  for  the  resort  of  worshippers,  and 
this  obtained  repute  on  account  of  its  character.  Such 
a  separate  hill-top  being  resorted  to,  at  first  a  few 
tents  were  pitchea ;  to  these  succeeded  a  few  houses, 
and,  by  decrees,  the  village  increased  to  a  town,  until 
at  len^h  the  establishment  assumed  the  importance 
of  a  city.  In  one  of  these  stages,  probably  that  of  a 
small  town,  we  first  become  acquainted  with  Salem ; 
of  which  we  read,  that  Melchizedec  came  forth  from 
it;  that  the  valley  of  «<Shaveh,"  or  "the  King's 
Dale,*^  was  adjacent  to  it ;  that  it  was  considered  as 
a  place  peculiarly  sacred,  and  where  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  communicated  to  the  sons  of  men.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  with  certainty  whether  this  mount 
IVf  oriah  be  that  on  which  Abraham  offered  up  his  son 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  General  opinion  favors  the  affirma- 
tive ;  but  general  opinion  is  not  decisive,  though  it 
may  b%  accepted  as  presumptive,  evidancf.    This 


would  point  to  ks  acknowledged  sanctity  at  a  stiO 
earlier  period,  for  it  appears  that  Abraham  did  not 
find  an  altar  constructed  on  that  mountain  where  h« 
sacrificed ;  yet  it  was  probably  a  consecrated  place. 

That  many  places  were  distinguished  in  the  man" 
ner  described  is  well  known  in  classic  antiquity ;  and 
they  are  the  most  ancient  high  places ;  a  kind  of 
sacred  establishments  that  aflerwards  occur  fre- 
quently enough  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  next  event  of  importance  to  the  city  of  Salem 
is,  apparently,  in  2  Sam.  v.  6,  &c.  (but  really,  the  in- 
cident of  David's  depositing  there  the  head  of  Goli- 
ah,  happened  some  years  earlier ;  of  which  hereaf- 
ter). It  might  be  adced,  why  David  should  wish  to 
establish  himself  in  this  city  particularly.  Was  it 
because  here  had  been  the  scene  of  transactions  in 
ancient  time,  analogous  to  those  which  he  meditat-, 
ed  as  proper  for  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty  ?  or  be- 
cause this  was  the  place  chosen  by  the  Lord,  an- 
ciently, to  put  his  name  there?  Certainly  this 
presumed  sanctity  is  at  least  plausible ;  and  it  agrees 
with  the  supposable  motives  by  which  the  Jebusites 
were  inducea  to  refuse  David.  The  addition  of  the 
royal  residence  could  add  nothing  to  its  dignity,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose 
veneration  for  it  was  inherited  from  their  remote  an- 
cestors. But  here  it  is  necessary  to  inquire.  Who 
was  this  Jebusite  which  so  tauntingly  insulted  David  ? 
Looking  back  to  Josh,  xviii.  28,  we  find  Jebusi  the 
name  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  varied,  in  Jud^.  xix.  10, 
to  Jehus ;  it  is  noticed  also  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Jebusites,  a  people  '*  not  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
In  Gen.  x.  16,  we  read,  that  Canaan  was  the  father 
of  the  Jebusite  ;  and  it  seems  that  from  the  early  age 
to  which  that  chapter  refers,  this  fiunilv  had  been 
settled  here ; — a  family  unquestionably  or  the  ancient 
Canaanites,  such  as  those  with  whom  Abraham  and 
Isaac  covenanted. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  assign  reasons  for  two 
circumstances  whicn  have  strangely  puzzled  inter- 
preters ;  the  first  is,  that  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  Arau- 
nah  the  Jebusite  is  called  **  king,"  (and  in  all  copies 
and  all  versions,  as  Geddes  notes  with  surprise,)  mean- 
ing, probably,  that  he  derived  a  pedigree  from  the  an- 
cient Canaanite  kings  of  the  place,  and  even  at  this 
time  held  at  least  family  authority  over  his  clan,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Perhaps,  too,  the  name 
Oman  given  him  (1  Chron.  xxi.  18.)  was  bis  Hebrew, 
or  Jewish,  name ;  while  Araunah  was  his  Canaanite, 
or  Jebusite,  appellation.  The  second  circumstance 
is  of  greater  consequence.  We  read  (1  Chron.  xxi. 
29.)  that  the  Jewish  national  altar,  on  which  David 
certainly  ought  to  have  sacrificed,  was  at  this  time 
stationed  at  Gibeon.  But  if  so,  what  could  induce 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  tell  Gad,  and  Gad  to  tell 
David,  (verse  18.j  that  he  should  go  up,  and  raise  an 
altar  to  the  Lord,  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman, 
that  is,  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  unless  here  bad  been 
a  consecrated  place  formerly  ?  Why  did  David  go  out 
firom  his  royal  palace,  mount  Zion,  and  pass  through 
the  interjacent  city?  Was  there  not  ample  space  on 
Zion,  with  plenty  of  conveniences,  the  kind's  own 
property,  but  he  must,  under  peremptorydirection, 
go  down  mount  Zion,  and  go  up  mount  Moriah,  to 
raise  an  altar  on  premises  not  his  own?  If  this 
threshmg-floor  adjoined  the  originally  consecrated 
spot  on  mount  Moriah,  then  it  was  the  nearest  ap> 
proach  to  that  most  ancient  Fanum,  which  was  m 
David's  power ;  he  could  not  enter  Uiis  holy  place 
personally ;  but  he  sacriiSces  as  near  to  it  as  possible^ 
clo««  to  it.    This  threshUig-flopr  h^  purcbasto  or 
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Ataunah  (with  cattle,  &c.)  for  **  fifty  ahekels  of  sil- 
ver ;**  but,  afterwards,  explaining  to  the  Jebusite  his 
intention  of  building  a  magnificent  temple  on  mount 
Moriah,  he  obtains  in  addition,  for  that  purpose,  the 
whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  including  the  ^te  of 
ancient  Fanum  itself,  from  its  natural  guardian 
Araunah,  for"  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold,**  1  Chron. 
xxi.  25.  The  price  seems  to  have  been  very  great ; 
too  great,  indeed,  for  the  mere  value  of  the  ground  ; 
but  this  view  of  the  subject  accounts  for  it,  it  was 
sacred  property,  it  would  not  have  been  alienated, 
even  for  the  reception  of  a  royal  establishment  or  a 
palace ;  but  as  its  sacred  character  was  to  be  pre- 
served and  perpetuated,  as  additional  religious  honor 
was  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  resigned,  objections 
subsided.  David  obtained  it  for  perpetual  consecra- 
tion, yet  at  a  great  price ;  so  that  Araunah  received, 
on  occasion  of  this  transfer,  fifty  shekels  of  silver  in 
payment  for  his  own  private  property  ;  and  six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gold  as  a  consideration  for  the  public 
property  of  his  family  and  of  his  people.  Thus, 
the  sacred  character  of  the  place  marks  it  as  the 
proper  station  for  an  intercessory  altar,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  urgent,  extraordinary,  and  afBictive ; 
while  these  very  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
the  impulse  of  piety,  induce  David  to  purchase  it,  and 
Araunah  to  part  with  it ;  perhaps  not  without  reluc- 
tance, and  certainly  at  a  price  liberal,  if  not  ma^ifi- 
cent.  The  reader  will  turn  to  the  map,  and  estimat- 
ing the  relative  situations  of  mount  Zion  and  mount 
Moriah,  he  will  perceive  to  what  distance  David  pro- 
ceeded from  one,  that  he  might  erect  an  altar  on  the 
other.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  David 
afterwards  brought  the  tabernacle -altar,  &c.  into  his 
own  palace,  mount  Zion,  and  Solomon  transferred 
them  to  the  temple  on  mount  Moriah  ;  which  seems 
to  manifest  a  pretty  steady  adherence  on  the  part 
of  the  Jebusite  to  the  honor  of  his  possession  ; 
which  he  did  not  relinquish,  till  every  thing  was 
ready  for  constructing  the  intended  temple.  It 
was  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  working  place,  1 
Kings  vi.  7. 

There  is  another  passage,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  inquiry.  That  it  was  customary  for 
victors  to  carry  the  trophies  of  their  victory  to  the 
temples  of  their  deities,  and  there  to  consecrate  them, 
is  well  known.  So  we  find  the  PhiUstines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10.)  suspending  in  triumph  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  on  the  walls  of  Beth-Shan  ;  but  the 
armor  of  Saul  they  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ash- 
taroth.  So  also,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  54.)  David  carried  the 
head  of  Goliath  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem ;  but  he  put 
his  armor  in  the  sacrea  tent  (not  in  David's  own 
tent,  for  he  had  none,  being  merely  sent  out  on  a 
message,  but)  in  the  national  tabernacle,  for  here  we 
find  part  of  it  (the  sword)  long  after  ;  and  ftt>m  the 
tabernacle  he  received  it  again,  by  the  hand  of  Ahim- 
elech,  1  Sam.  xxi.  9.  Now,  what  could  induce  Da- 
vid to  carry  the  bloody  trophy  of  his  victory  to  Jeru- 
salem, rather  than  to  any  other  sacred,  or  public,  or 
famous  depository,  unless  Jerusalem  were  renowned 
for  sanctity  ?  Was  the  national  ark  there  ?  Was 
this  city  at  this  time  a  royal  residence  ?  No.  Had  it 
a  stronger  claim  than  Bethlehem,  where  the  victor 
lived  ?.  Not  unless  it  were  derived  fitjm  superior 
sanctity,  undei  which  all  becomes  easy ;  and  clear- 
ly the  subseouent  proceedings  of  the  Philistines  with 
the  body  of  Saul,  were  but  a  repetition  of  David's 
proceecungs  with  the  head  of  Gohath. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  affirms  the 
proposition,  that  here  was  a  sacred  place  of  wor- 


ship firom  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  before 
Soloaon  embellished  this  mount,  by  erecttog  his 
temple  on  its  summit  "  The  orientals,"  says  Vol- 
ney,  **  never  call  Jerusalem  by  any  other  name,  than 
Eikuidsj  the  Holt.  Sometimes  adding  the  epithet 
El-skeriff,  the  noble.  This  word,  El-lMdM^  seems  to 
me  the  e^mological  origin  of  all  the  Ounuta  of 
antiquity,  which,  like  Jerusalem,  were  highjiaca; 
and  had  temples  and  holy  places  erected  on  them." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

This  extract  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Prideaux,  that  the  Cadj^  of  Herodotus  is  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  (See  Connect  vol.  i.  p.  57,  where  he 
traces  the  etymology  of  the  word.^  But  it  is  remark- 
able on  another  account : — for  wnat  resson  did  the 
orientals  call  Jerusalem,  the  bolt,  so  earlv  as  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  and  why  continue  that  title  while 
it  IS  under  their  subjection,  and  in  a  low  and  dis- 
tressed state,  unless  some  peculiar  holiness  had  been 
generally  attributed  to  it  ?  It  accounts  also  for  that 
remarkable  choice  of  expression,  in  Matt  xxvii.  53, 
the  saints  arose  *'  and  went  into  the  holy  ctfy."  So, 
chap.  iv.  5,  ^  taketh  him  into  the  holy  city."  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  other  evangelists  have  used  this 
appellation  of  Jerusalem.  Is  it  a  Syriasm,  remain- 
ing in  Matthew  ?  It  is  proper,  therefore,  strongly  to 
urge  the  distinction  between  moimt  Zion  the  city  of 
David,  and  mount  Moriah  the  citv  of  Jerusalem. 
These  names  are  frequently  used  by  theological 
writers,  as  if  they  were  identically  the  same  place; 
whereas,  one  of  them,  Zion,  was  distinguished  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  royal  or  kingly  office ;  the 
other  as  beinsr  the  seat  of  the  national  wotship ;  and 
how  frequently  soever  these  may  be  associated  by 
the  sacred  writers,  afier  the  time  of  David,  yet  they 
are  not  the  same ;  neither  are  they,  strictly  taken, 
equivalent  to  each  other,  but  are  distinct,  though 
combined. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  city  was  buDt  on 
hills,  and  was  encompassed  with  mountains,  (P& 
cxxv.  2.)  on  a  stony  and  bfuren  soil.    It  was  aboat 
sixty  furlongs  in  length,  according  to  Strabo,lib.xri. 
Jerusalem  had  never  been  so  large  as  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Romans.    It  was  then  thirty-three 
furlongs  in  circumference : — ^nearly  four  miles  and  a 
half.    Josephus  informs  us,  that  the  ^vall  of  circum- 
vallation,  constructed  by  Titus,  was  thirty-nine  fur- 
longs ;  or  four  miles,  eight  hundred  and  8eveDt3'-five 
paces.    Others  describe  a  much  larger  extent.    The 
condition  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ  ^Jjs 
much  the  same  as  afterwards,  when  assaulted  by  the 
Romans ;  and  what  this  was,  Tacitus,  being  a  Roman 
and  a  military  man,  may  inform  us.    He  says,  "Je- 
rusalem stood  upon  an  eminence,  difiicult  of  sp* 
proach.    The  natural  strength  of  the  place  was  in- 
creased by  redoubts  and  bulwarks,  which,  even  on 
the  level  plain,  would  have  made  it  secure  from  in- 
sult.   Two  hills,  that  rose  to  a  prodigious  height, 
were  enclosed  by  walls,  constructed  with  skill,  JO 
some  places  projecting  forward,  in  others  retiriiig  in- 
wardly, with  the  angles  so  formed,  that  the  besiegers 
were  always  liable  to  be  annoyed  in  flank.    Tde 
extremities  of  the  rock  were  sharp,  abrupt,  ana 
craggy.     In  convenient  places,  near  the  sumnu^ 
towers  were  raised  60  feet  high,  and  o^^^'^P'V  f 
declivity   of  the  sides,  rose  no  less  than  120  feet. 
These  works  presented  a  spectacle  altogether  aston- 
ishing.   To  the  distant  eye  they  seemed  to  be  oi 
equafelevation.     Within  the  city,  there  were  other 
fortiiications   enclosing  the  palace    of  the    R»npj 
Above  all  was  seen,  conspicuous  to  view,  the  to> 
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of  Antonia,  so  called  by  Herod  in  honor  of  the  tri- 
umvir, who  had  been  his  friend  and  benefactor.  The 
temple  itself  was  a  strong  fortress,  in  the  natur«  of  a 
citadel.  The  fortifications  were  built  with  consum- 
mate skill,  surpassinff  in  art,  as  well  as  labor,  all  the 
rest  of  the  works.  The  very  porticos  that  surround- 
ed it  were  a  strong  defence.  A  perennial  spring  sup- 
plied the  place  with  water.  Subterraneous  caverns 
were  scooped  under  the  rock.  The  rain  water  was 
saved  in  pools  and  cisterns.  Since  the  reduction  of 
the  place  by  Pompey,  experience  had  taught  the 
Jews  new  modes  of  fortification ;  and  the  corrup- 
tion and  venality  that  pervaded  the  whole  reign 
of  Claudius  favored  all  tneir  projecta  By  bribery 
they  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  their  walls.  The 
strength  of  their  works  plainly  showed,  that  in  pro- 
found peace  they  meditated  future  resistance."  (Ta- 
citus, Hist.  lib.  V.  Mr.  Murphy's  translation.) 

These  accounts  are  particularly  interesting,  be- 
cause they  clearly  illustrate  the  natural  strength  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  justify  the  boastings  of  the  native  He- 
brews ;  of  wnich  Scripture  gives  instances,  as  Ps. 
cxxii.  3 ;  cxxv.  2.  Under  these  circumstances,  how 
very  unlikely,  perhaps  even  ridiculous,  did  the 
prophecy  of  our  Lord  appear  to  the  JewB)(Luke  xix. 
43.)  every  word  of  which  opposes  their  confidence 
in  these  defences.  **  Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a 
trench  about  thee  (rather  raise  acircumvallation)  and 
compan  thee  around— and  shall  keep  thee  in  on 
every  side— and  shall  la^  thee  even  witn  the  ground 
— and  thy  children  withm  thee— and  they  shall  not 
leave  within  thee  one  stone  on  another.**  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  was  literally  fulfilled  in  everv 
particular,  so  far  as  regarded  Jerusalem  itself;  though 
certain  towers,  or  even  lines  of  houses,  or  streets,  of 
the  cities,  appended  to  the  ancient  town,  might  be 
spared,  to  accommodate  the  Roman  garrison  sta- 
tioned in  the  place. 

Our  Lord  also  foretold  the  present  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Holy  Ci^,  the  Holy  Temple,  '*  trodden 
down  by  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  or  the  Gentiles 
be  fulfilled."  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  fix  this 
idea  in  our  minds,  "  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled" — and  then  the  probability  is,  that  this  same 
spot  which,  during  so  many  aces,  has  been  distin- 
guished, and  still  is  distinguisneo,  by  consecration  and 
sanctity,  though  degraded,  shall  again  enjoy  ftvors 
which  will  render  it  conspicuous.  Different  opin- 
ions may  be  entertained  respecting  the  nation  of^the 
Jews,  and  consequently  respecting  the  fate  of  their 
capital,  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  result  of  these  inouiries 
is  not  adverse  .to  the  conjecture,  that  it  is  still  to  oe  the 
scene  of  events  foretold  in  prophecy,  which  will  be 
no  less  corroborative  of  faith,  when  they  do  happen, 
than  those  events  have  been  which  are  narrated  in 
history ;  events  which  surely  no  one  can  properly 
consider  without  feeling  a  persuasion,  rising  to  ex- 
pectation, of  a  somewhat ;  though  to  describe,  or  to 
determine,  iliat  somewhat  may  be  difficult. 

The  places  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  oc- 
currence in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  may  be  distributed 
into  (L)  those  well  ascertained  ;  (2.)  those  credibly 
supposed  to  be  genuine ;  (3.)  those  of  little  or  no  au- 
thority. Among  places  the  situation  of  which  war- 
rants our  confidence,  may  be  reckoned  the  Temple 
with  its  courts,  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  the  house  of 
Pilate,  or  fort  Antonia ;  for  it  is  credible  that 
Pilate  had  no  house  in  Jerusalem,  but  his  residence 
as  governor  being  at  Cesarea,  there  also  was  his 
palftce ;  and  that  when  he  came  up  to  the  mat  feasts 
yearly,  or  on  other  occaaioiiai  be  occupted  the  reel- 
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dence  of  the  commandinff  officer  of  the  Roman  sar- 
rison  in  Jerusalem,  which,  no  doubt,  was  fixed  in 
fort  Antonia.  Now,  we  know  that  fort  occupied 
the  north  side  of  the  temple ;  and  here  is  shown 
what  is  denominated  Pilate's  house ;  this,  therefore, 
we  may  accept  as  such.  Opposite  to  the  house  or 
Pilate  IS  the  palace  of  Heroa ;  andtradidon  seems,  in 
this  respect,  to  a^e  with  history.  The  gate  of  Ju»- 
tice  is  likely  to  maintain  the  true  situation  of  one  of  the 
sates  of  the  ancient  city ;  as  may  be  inferred  no  less 
from  its  proximity  to  Cmvary,  the  place  of  public  exe- 
cution, than  from  the  direction  of  the  roads  leading  to  it. 
The  Iron  gate  is  so  generally  thought  to  be  accurately 
placed  by  travellers,  that  we  concur  in  the  opinion. 

Most  if  the  places  without  the  city  may  be  con- 
sidered as  certain,  fi-om  their  nature ;  such  as  the 
mount  of  Olives,  the  brook  Kedron,  the  pool  of  Si- 
loam,  the  Valleys,  Calvary,  &c.  Tliese  being  natu- 
ral and  permanent  objects,  cannot  have  changed  their 
situation  at  all,  nor  their  forms,  to  any  considerable 
degree.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the  spot  where 
Stephen  is  said  to  have  been  stoned,  is  not  far  from 
where  that  fact  happened;  because,  he  seems  to 
have  been  led  from  tne  presence  of  the  council  to 
the  nearest  convenient  opening  without  the  sacred 
precincts ;  and  the  council  sat  not  far  fropi  this  cor- 
ner of  the  temple,  in  the  cloisters.  The  house  of 
Mark  nuof  be  correct ;  and  possibly  the  bouses  of 
Annas,  and  of  Caiaphas,  in  tne  city  of  David,  L  e. 
mount  Sion. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  jeaJousy  of 
the  Turks  does  not  permit  measurements  of'^any 
kind  to  be  taken;  so  that  all  plans  of  this  city, 
and  its  adjacencies,  being  composed  in  a  private  and 
furtive  manner,  are  liable  to  mis-recoUections,  and 
to  errors  of  a  slighter  nature.  There  is  no  opportu- 
nity of  surveying  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  city 
of  London  is  surveyed,  by  a  map.  Still,  those  who 
are  used  to  estimate  by  the  eye,  or  to  calculate  dis- 
tances by  the  number  of  their  steps,  can  form  a  judg- 
ment sufficiently  exact  to  guide  our  inquiries,  if  not 
to  satisfy  precision ;  and,  in  fact,  the  error  of  a  few 
yards,  which  is  all  that  can  happen,  may  well  be  ex- 
cused ;  and  is  of  no  great  importance  to  general 
purposes.  We  must  alM>  recollect,  that,  in  the  course 
of  so  many  ages  during  which  Jerusalem  has  exist- 
ed, the  building  their  foundations,  repairs,  and  al- 
terations, the  sieges  which  the  city  has  suffered,  its 
repeated  conflagrations,  and  its  numerous  changes^ 
both  public  and  private,  have  so  altered  the  site,  the 
declivities,  and  tne  risings  on  which  it  stands,  that 
probably  neither  Herod  nor  Caiaphas,  and  certainly 
neither  David  nor  Solomon,  could  they  now  inspect 
it,  would  recollect  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
palaces  stood,  or  which  they  labored  to  honor  and 
adorn ; — always  excepting  the  temple. 

Having  fixed  the  situation  of  the  temple,  and  of 
the  Roman  governor's  residence,  we  next  inquire,  not 
so  much  where  was  the  situation  of  the  palace,  that 
is,  the  stated  residence  of  the  high-priest,  as  of  that 
building  which  the  evangelists  denote  by  the  title  of 
the  high-priest's  Aott ;  in  our  translation,  his  "  pabce.** 
We  mean  to  ask,  whether  some  of  the  buildings  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple  might  not  be  thus  denominated, 
either  because  Caiaphas  had  built  them ;  or  much 
rather,  because  here  he  sat  in  council  witii  the  San- 
hedrim ;  and  being  his  public  office,  this  might  nat- 
urally be  named  *«  the  hall  of  the  high-priest.''  To 
justify  this  idea,  we  should  recollect,  that  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  some  of  the  chara* 
berai  rooms,  or  heUs,  of  the  ekiUien  around  the 
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temple ;  and  indeed  more  than  one  of  them  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  court  of  justice ;  for  the  court  of  twenty- 
three  (judges)  sat  in  one  room  of  the  temple ;  but 
the  Sanhedrim  haying  quitted  the  room  gaxUh  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  because 
they  could  no  longer  execute  capital  sentences,  sat 
now  in  the  room  nanoUif  or  taberruBj  near  the  east 


gate,  or  the  gate  of  Shushan.    This  information  we 
derive  from  the  rabbins,  through  Lightfoot 

As  this  is  a  jMint  of  some  conseauence  in  eAab- 
lishing  the  principles  assumed  in  the  roUowing  narra- 
tion, me  reader  will  compare  what  the  evangelistB 
say  respecting  it 


Matt.  zxvi.  57,  &c. 

And  they,  holding  Je- 
sus in  custody,  led  him  to 
Caiaphas  the  high-priest, 
where  the  scribes  and  the 
elders  were  assembled. 
Peter  followed  at  a  di»- 
tance,  even  to  the  hall 
of  the  hiffh-iiriest.  Now 
the  chiei  priests,  elders, 
and  all  the  Sanhedrim, 
sought  false  witness 
against  him,  to  put  him 
to  death. 


Mark  xIt.  53,  &c. 

And  they  led  Jesus 
away  to  the  high-priest : 
and  with  him  were  as- 
sembled ALL  the  chief 
priests,  and  eldors,  and 
scribes.  And  Peter  fol- 
lowed afar  oS,  even  into 
the  (court  or)  hall  (atri- 
um) of  the  high-priest. 
And  in  the  morning  the 
chief  priests  held  a  coun- 
cil with  THE  WHOLE  SaK- 
HEDRIM. 


Luke  xziL  54. 
They  took  Jesus,  and 
led  him  to  the  house  of 
the  high-priest  (xoi'  o7*">y.) 
— Peter  followed  afar  off: 
they  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall.  And 
when  it  became  day,  the 
elders,  Slc,  led  him  iilto 
their  Sanhedrim.     And 

the   FULL    BODY    (!t^^og\ 

of  them  arose,  and  lea 
him  to  Pilate,  &c. 


John  xriiL  13. 

They  led  Jesus  awty 
first  to  Annas :  . .  .  who 
sent  1^  bound  to  Caia- 
phas, ver.  24. 

That  disciple  went  in 
with  Jesus  into  die  bau 
of  the  high-priest .... 
ver.  15.  Then  led  they 
Jesus  into  the  DreiortioR, 
(or  Roman  ball  of  jud([- 
ment,)  but  did  not  go  m 
themselves,  28. 


These  accounts  evidently  imply  that  the  examina- 
tion of  Jesus  passed  in  the  regular  and  usual  mode 
before  the  Sanhedrim;  and  had  it  been  at  an  un- 
usual plaeej  would  not  at  least  one  of  the  evangelists 
have  noticed  that  irregularity.^  We  observe,  that 
three  of  the  evangelists  use  the  word  avX,}vt  hall, 
(rather  than  palace^  in  the  sense  of  residence,)  but 
Luke  uses  the  word  olxor,  house;  and  this  is,  we 
think,  the  only  obstacle  against  admitting  decidedly 
that  this  hall  of  the  hi^h-priest  was  that  suite  of  apart- 
ments usually  occupied,  as  a  public  court,  by  him  as 
the  public  officer  or  his  nation,  with  the  Sanhedrim, 
as  his  council,  during  their  sittings.  However,  this 
oZxoy  does  not  compel  us  to  accept  this  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  Caiaphas,  who  most  probably  did  not  dwell 
in  the  temple,  or  in  anv  part  of  it ;  and  certainly  at 
whose  dwelling-house  the  Sanhedrim,  &c.  could  not 
regularly  assemble  for  purposes  of  judgment.  In 
this  view  the  expressions  of  the  evangelists  are  re- 
markable ;  they  do  jiot  say,  the  house  of  Caiaphas ;  but 
the  hall  of  the  high-priest,  say  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John ;  the  *  house  of  the  high-priest,  says  Luke, 
which  We  need  not  scruple  to  consider  as  the  official 
hall  where  the  high-priest  sat  at  the  head  of  the  San- 
hedrim. If  there  were  any  difficulty  in  acceptinff 
the  term  house,  used  by  Luke,  (which  we  apprehend 
there  is  not,)  as  signifying  the  same  as  the  hall  of  the 
high-priest,  of  the  other  evangelists ;  yet,  whoever 
wUl  recollect  the  extensive  application  of  the  He- 
brew or  Syriac  word  (ns)  house,  which  Luke  appears 
to  have  translated  in  tnis  passage,  and  the  import  of 
the  Greek  term  olxog,  when  applied  to  buildings,  and 
to  apartments,  larger  or  smaller,  in  buildings,  will 
perceive  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  taken  restrictively, 
for  a  house  to  dwell  in.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  held  its  sit- 
tings on  this  occasion,  in  the  same  place  as  was  usual 
at  Uiis  time ;  which  was  in  that  room  of  the  temple- 
courts  called  hanoUu 

The  evangelists  are  understood  to  describe  two 
meetings  of  ue  Sanhedrim ;  the  first,  over  night ;  the 
second,  early  the  next  morning';  or,  one  long-con- 
tinued sitting  might  have  intervals,  as  some  com- 
mentators suppose.  It  should  seem,  that  Judas  had 
made  his  bargain,  not  with  the  whole  Sanhedrim, 
but  with  the  chief  rulers ;  who,  nevertheless,  bav- 
ins Jesus  in  their  custody,  assembled  the  Sanhedrim ; 
(wnetfaer  in  private,  by  previous  appointment,  or  by 


summonses  sent  by  the  usual  officers ;)  and  when 
that  body  was  convened  in  the  customary  place  of 
its  sittings,  it  consulted  both  publicly  and  privately, 
put  to  the  vote,  resolved,  and  executed  its  resolution, 
as  it  would  have  done  the  day  before,  or  the  day  after, 
on  any  other  bunness  within  its  jurisdiction.  But 
we  suppose,  the  first  assembling  of  the  members  by 
night,  or  so  very  early  in  the  morning  as  the  second 
meeting,  was  an  accommodation  to  the  einer|eDcy 
of  the  occasion ;  though  it  might  also  be  designed 
to  secure  a  majoriw  of  those  members  who  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Caiaphas,  on  the  political  necesaty 
for  cutting  off  Jesus. 

We  may  now  state  pretty  correctly  the  manage- 
ment of  this  seizure  of  our  Lord,  by  the  pricats.  If 
Jesus  supped  that  night  on  mount  Sion,  as  is  usually 
said,  it  follows,  that  he  was  at  that  time  at  a  distance 
from  the  temple,  and  in  a  place  of  security,  in  the 
city ;  but  he  voluntarily  retired  to  a  privacy,  Geib- 
semane,  where  he  knew  he  could  have  no  rescue  or 
assistance  from  any  of  his  numerous  friends  in  the 
city ;  and  this  was  in  strict  conformity  to  his  pre- 
vious declarations,  and  to  his  perfect  foreknowledge 
of  tlie  event.  Jesus  (at  supper,  probably)  havinff  given 
some  hint  that  he  designed  to  visit  the  carden  of 
Gethsemane  that  evening,  Judas  hies  to  the  ^^"^ 
which  was  in  his  way  thither ;  or,  if  it  be  supposed, 
that  Caiaphas  was  now  at  his  own  dwelling  on  mount 
Sion,  the  situation  of  that  residence  was  equally 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  Judas,  who  might,  a» 
it  were,  instantly  follow  our  Lord's  monition, "  Wb^ 
you  do,  do  quickly,"  by  stepping  directly  to  the 
high-priest's  dwelling ;  he  acquaints  the  priests  what 
an  admirable  opportunity  they  would  have  for  arrest- 
ing Jesus,  who  would  be  within  their  reach  at  a 
given  time ;  that  they  had  only  to  go  down  the  tcra- 

Ele  stmrs,  to  cross  the  Kedrou,  and  they  might  seiz^ 
im,  before  he  was  aware,  and  certainly  before  the 
people,  from  any  part  of  the  town,  could  assenibie 
m  his  favor,  or  even  know  of  his  caption.  To  this  the 
priests  assenting,  they  ordered  out  from  the  t^™n 
a  band,  which  seized  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  and 
brought  him  into  those  precinctsof  the  temple,  those 
chambers,  halls,  or  courts,  w^here  the  Sanhednw 
usually  sat.  Here  he  was  examined,  adjured,  f^] 
ed,  abused,  and  detained,  till,  havinff  b^n  adjudged 
to  death  by  the  supreme  council  oi  his  nation,  they 
remitted  hun  to  Pilate.    Now  Pilate,  residing  in  !«* 
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Antouia,  which  was  close  adjacent,  (on  the  north 
side  of  the  temple,)  and  had  various  commudfOKions 
with  the  courts  of  the  temple,  some  more  open,  as 
the  great  staircase,  (Acts  xxi.  40.)  and  others  more 
private,  for  convenience  of  the  guards,  garrison  duty, 
&c.  the  Sanhedrim  could  easily  fill  the  courts  of  the 
furt  and  pretorium  with  their  partisans,  and,  by  such 
uinnagement,  make  tlieir  clamors  appear  to  the 
governor  as  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  now  assembled  at  the  feast.  The  governor, 
aware  of  this  artifice,  and  desirous  of  saining  time, 
among  other  reasons,  sent  Jesus  through  fort  Anto- 
nia,  to  Herod,  whose  palace  was  not  far  off*.  Herod 
returned  Jesus  to  Pilate,  and  Pilate  returned  him  to 
the  Jews,  who,  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  fort  An- 
tonia,  prepared  for  his  cnicifixion.  He  was  led, 
therefore,  along  the  Dolorous  Wat  to  Calvary, 
just  without  the  gate  of  Justice,  and  there  exe- 
cuted. 

On  considering  this  order  of  events,  does  it  not 
assume  an  appearance  of  credibility,  equally  strong,  at 
least,  as  that  which  supposes  Jesus  to  have  been  led 
from  Gethsemane,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city,  to  and  from  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  on  mount 
Sion,  where  the  Sanhedrim  were  convened,  though 
not  accustomed  there  to  hold  their  sittings  ?  Is  this 
extent  of  perambulation  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  those  who  would  not  seize  Jesus  "  on  a  feast-dav,  lest 
there  should  be  an  uproar  among  the  people,''  and 
who  had  been  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  cries  of  Ho- 
sannah  !  a  few  hours  before  ?  And  may  this  rapid 
execution  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  high-pnest 
contribute  to  account  for  the  notes  of  time  recorded 
by  the  evangelists,  q.  d.  <^  All  this  was  performed  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time  as  a  few  hours  ; — from  over 
night,  to  six  o'clock  the  next  morning."  Is  not  this 
the  import  of  John's  note  of  time,  chap.  xix.  14,  as 
if  he  had  said,  ^  It  was  about  the  sixth  (Roman)  hour 
from  the  seizure  of  Jesus  ?" — which  was  coincident 
with  the  same  time  from  the  preparation  of  the  pass- 
over  peace-offerings,  to  which  Mr.  Harmer  would 
refer  this  sixth  hour.  (Observations,  voL  iii.  p.  134.) 
Suppose,  too,  that  the  soldiers  mocked  oiur  Lord,  in 
fort  Antonia ;  whence  they  led  him  to  be  crucified  : 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31.)  ^  And,  coming  out  (of  the  fort  ?),  they 
found  Simon  the  Cyrenian  ;"  to  which  Mark  agrees ; 
**  they  led  him  out,  and  pressed  Simon,  who  was 
passing  by."    Luke  says  nearly  the  same. 

From  this  statement  it  results,  that  the  seizure 
of  Jesus  was  conducted  with  all  the  privacy  of  fear, 
that  he  was  hurried  to  condemnation  and  execution, 
with  all  the  terrors  of  rulers  who  dreaded  a  popular 
commotion,  after  a  decision  agreed  to  by  a  partial 
majority  only,  in  the  Sanhednm ;  and,  when  sen- 
tence had  been  wrung  from  the  terrified  mind  of 
Pilate,  it  was  rapidly  completed ;  no  delay,  no  re- 
prieve, no  after-consideration  being  permitted,  to 
clear  the  innocent  sufferer,  or  to  allay  the  anguish 
of  his  friends. 

The  situation  of  Calvary  demands  peculiar  atten- 
tion, as  being  just  without  the  gate ; — to  which  the 
apostle  alludes :  (Heb.  xiii.  12.)  **  Jesus  also  suffered 
without  the  gate,"  &c.  But  it  was  so  near  the  walls, 
that  possibly  the  priests  from  thence  might  see  the 
whole  process  of  the  execution,  without  hazarding 
defilement  either  by  too  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
Roman  soldiers,  or  by  approaching  the  dead  or  dying 
bodies.  Here  they  might  safely  quote,  "  He  trusted 
in  God,"  &c.  and  here  they  might  exclaim,  **  Let  him 
descend  firom  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  on  him," 


Matt  xxvii.  42 ;  Mark  xv.  33.  Calvary  appean  to 
have  been  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  just  on  the  out- 
side of  the  city  walla,  or  rather  beyond  the  ditch  that 
surrounded  those  walls;  being  itself  an  elevation, 
and  about  the  centre  of  it,  perhaps,  an  eminence  of 
small  extent  rising  something  above  the  general  level, 
like  a  kind  of  knob  in  the  rock,  (the  true  Calvary,) 
whatever  was  transacted  here  was  conspicuous  at  a 
distance.  Thus  the  evangelist  Matthew  notes :  (xxviL 
55.)  **  Many  women  of  Galilee,  beholding  afar  offf* 
possibly  from  some  rising  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  Mark  xv.  40 ;  Luke  xxiii.  49.  John  ob- 
serves, that  the  title  put  on  the  cross  ^  was  read  by 
many  ^  the  Jews ;  the  place  where  Jesus  v^raa  cru- 
cified being  ni^  the  cuy."  The  two  roads  from 
Bethlehem  and  Joppa  meeting  about  this  spot,  and 
both  entering  the  city  by  this  gate,  would  afford 
enough  of  **  those  who  passed  by,"  i.  e.  travellers, 
from  the  country,  who  might  *'  revile  Jesus,"  Matt, 
xxvii.  39 ;  Mark  xv.  29. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  his- 
tory of  Jerusalem  presents  little  other  than  a  series 
of  struggles  and  desolations.  The  same  &tal  persua- 
sion, that  it  was  the  peculiar  residence  of  Deity,  and 
therefore  could  not  he  taktn^  continued  to  influence  the 
Jewish  nation  with  expectations  of  recovering  it. 
Many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  returned  to  the  deso- 
lated city,  and  were  suffered  to  inhabit  it.  But  in 
the  time  of  Adrian,  (A.  D.  134  to  179.)  the  Jews  of 
Judea  and  the  neiffbboring  countries  rebelled ;  and 
the  emperor  completed  the  destniction  of  whatever 
could  remind  them  of  their  fbrmer  polity.  He  for- 
bade them  from  entering  the  city,  on  pain  of  death. 
He  built  a  new  city,  which  he  named  '^iElia  Adria 
Capitolina."  He  erected  several  temples  to  heathen 
divmities  ;  and  especially  a  very  magnificent  one  to 
Jupiter.  He  placed  the  fiffure  of  a  hog  over  the  oate 
leading  to  Bethlehem ;  and  did  his  utmost  to  oblit- 
erate me  memorials  of  Christianity  as  well  as  of  Ju- 
daism. This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  time 
of  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  (A.  D. 
306.)  notwithstanding  occasional  commotions  under 
Antoninus,  Septimus  deverus,  and  Caracalla.  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  built  many  churches  in 
Judea,  and  in  Jerusalem,  about  A.  D.  ^B^ ;  and  Julian, 
who,  after  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  his 
uncle  Constantine,  endeavored  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
but  his  design  (and  that  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  pat- 
ronized) was  frustrated,  A.  D.  363. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Jerusalem  may  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words : — In  A.  D.  613,  it  was  taken 
by  Cosrhoes,  king  of  the  Persians,  who  slew  90,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  demolished,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  whatever  they  (the  Christians)  had  vene- 
rated ;  A.  D.  G27,  Heraclius  defeated  Cosrhoes,  and 
Jerusalem  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks ;  nine  years 
afterwards,  it  was  taken  from  the  Christians,  by  the 
caJiph  Omar,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  and  con- 
tinued under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  till  A.  D.  868, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Ahmed,  a  Turkish  sovereign 
of  Egypt.  During  the  space  of  220  years,  it  was 
subject  to  several  masters,  Turkish  and  Saracenic, 
and  in  1099  it  was  taken  by  the  crusaders  under 
Godfrey  Bouillon,  «who  was  elected  king.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldvrin,  who  died  1118, 
and  having  no  son,  his  eldest  daughter  Melisandra 
conveyed  the  kingdom  into  her  husband's  family.  In 
A.  D.  1188,  Saladm,  sultan  of  the  East,  captured  the 
citv,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  Raymond,  coiut  of 
Tripoli,  who  was  found  dead  In  his  bed,  on  the 
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morning  of  the  day  in  which  he  was  to  hare  delivered 
up  the  city.    It  was  restored,  in  1242,  to  the  Latin 

1>rinces,  by  Saleh  Ismael,  emir  of  Damascus ;  they 
ost  it  in  1291,  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  held  it 
till  1382.  Selim,  the  Turkish  sultan,  reduced  Egypt 
and  Syria,  including  Jerusalem,  in  1517,  and  his  son 
Solyman  built  the  present  walls  in  1534.  It  con- 
tinues under  the  Turkish  dominion,  "  trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles." 

Thus  we  see  that  Jerusalem  was  destined  to  be 
subject  to  a  neighboring  power,  either  from  the 
north  or  from  the  south.  Amidst  so  many  revolu- 
tions and  destructions,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
few  of  its  early  antiquities  retain  their  original  ap- 
pearance, or  remain  in  a  state  to  be  recognized, 
some  have  been  continued  by  means  of  reparations, 
and  restorations,  by  which  the  very  heights  and  di- 
mensions of  the  ground  are  changed.  The  mounts 
Sion  and  Moriah  are  greatly  levelled  from  what  they 
once  were ;  and  only  the  places  around  tlie  city,  as 
the  mount  of  Olives,  the  brook  Kedron,  &c.  retain 
their  former  character. 

Of  the  modem  city  of  Jerusalem  we  have  several 
very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  the  writings  of 
intelligent  travellers.  We  select  the  following,  from 
a  German  writer — Job.  Heinrich  Ma^ — ^in  the  Re- 
pertorium  Theologicum,  because  it  is  concise,  and 
also  because  it  is  not  likely  to  be  known  to  many  of 
our  readers : — 

''To  see  the  principal  places,  I  was  expected,  as  I 
might  conclude  from  the  grimaces  of  the  keepers,  to 
take  off  my  boots ;  but  being  resolved,  once  for  all,  to 
rid  myself  of  this  inconvenience,  I  declared,  that  I 
would  rather  see  nothing  and  return,  than  every 
where  subject  myself  to  this  vexation.  In  which 
resolution  I  was  strengthened  by  the  intimation  of 
the  porter,  that  I  might  enter  with  them,  who  was 
evidently  fearful,  that  otherwise  he  would  lose  his 
fee.  I  now  found  the  same  plan  easily  avail  me 
every  where. 

''The  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  in  the  time  of 
Christ  is  said  to  have  contained  nearly  three  millions 
of  inhabitants  (?),  now  included  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousands.  The  circumference  of  the  city  itself,  as 
we  may  conceive,  had  proportionably  decreased  ;  for 
within  an  hour  I  had  completed  its  circuit.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  I  were  going  round  a  very  great 
fortification ;  and  I  could  not  explain  to  myself,  why 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  in  general, 
here  fixed  their  abode ;  for  the  country  is  destitute 
of  attraction  and  desolate,  girted  all  round  by  naked 
blue  rocks  and  cliffs,  without  water,  without  level 
ground,  without  any  of  the  common  recommenda- 
tions of  a  country.  Here  and  tliere,  indeed,  at  thb 
season,  (at  the  beginning  of  April,)  the  fields  were 
green ;  but  I  was  assured,  that  in  June,  not  the 
smallest  vestige  of  this  color  would  be  seen,  and  that 
when  the  heat  began,  not  even  a  salad  would  be 
found  in  the  gardens. 

"  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  and  the  paving- 
stones  uneven,  hard  as  marble ;  and  when  it  rains, 
the  oath  is  as  if  composed  of  bits  of  soap ;  it  is,  in- 
deeo,  as  slippery  as  ir  it  were  actually  made  of  this 
material ;  for,  in  walking,  a  person  needs  be  as  care- 
ful as  if  he  were  treading  upon  ice. 

"From  Solomon's  temple,  probably,  the  true 
locale  IB  preserved:  there,  the  elegant  mosque  now 
magnificently  raises  itself,  on  a  clear  and  airy  height, 
on  a  free  and  roomy  place,  as  a  foreground  of  Je- 
rusalem. From  the  mount  of  Olives,  this  stupendous 
building  forms  a  structure  to  which  nothing  can  be 


compared ;  but  it  is  forbidden  to  any  but  a  MunnV 
manta  enter  it  Sidney  Smith,  however,  is  reported 
to  have  entered  it  with  his  followers,  and  when  be 
was  asked  to  produce  the  finnan,  to  have  replied, 
that  he  himself  was  the  sultan,  and  therefore  required 
no  firman !  [Dr.  Richardson  entered  the  mosque,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  minute  description  in  his 
Travels.] 

"  It  is  also  said,  that  since  this  event  the  Tuifa 
have  become  in  general  more  tractable.  Before  thi^ 
it  was  common  to  spit  in  the  faces  of  the  ChiitiiBiii 
and  foreigners  resident  here,  as  they  walked  in  the 
street ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  like  conturoelies.  It 
has  now  ceased  in  a  great  deeree ;  iu  coasiderttioo 
of  which,  however,  more  gold  is  extorted  from  the 
Christians  at  Easter  than  formerly.  When  the  Freoch 
advanced  to  the  neighborhood,  all  the  ChristianB  were 
thrown  imo  prison :  had  they  actually  preoed  for- 
ward to  the  city,  these  would  have  been  aO  put  to 
death,  without  a  solitary  exception.  Their  imprieoo- 
ment,  notwithstanding,  continued  for  several  moDths, 
and  the  government  availed  itself  of  this  circuniittoce, 
afterwards,  to  restore  them  to  liberty  on  the  payment 
of  money. 

"  David's  palace,  also,  lies  outside  of  the  preKOt 
city,  on  the  height  of  Sion.  At  present,  it  le  con- 
verted all  round  into  a  fortification,  and  a  finnan  is 
required  before  it  can  be  entered.  Nothing  worthy 
of  notice  is  stated  to  be  within  it:  but  I  did  not  en- 
ter it 

"The  convent  of  St.  James,  (St  Giacomo,)  be- 
longing to  the  Armenians,  is  of  vast  chcumference; 
it  is  esteemed  the  most  wealthy  in  the  Levant  Tba 
convent^  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  contains  many 
religious  curiosities.  It  is  the  prevailini^  custom  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  churches  with  white  and  blue 
China  plates :  this  sight  involuntarily  reminded  me 
of  the  tile  ovens  which  were  formerly  conamon  among 
us,  and  is  veir  far  from  being  prepoesesiing.  The 
appearance  or  the  many  inlays  of^  mother-of-pearl 
work  on  a  dark  ground  is  more  beautifid  and  ie  v 
better. 

"  The  mount  of  Olives,  situated  on  the  eastern  ade 
of  Jerusalem,  ofiTers  a  lovely  prospect :  on  ita  voT 
summit  is  a  mosque,  where  the  ascension  is  declared 
to  have  taken  place.  All  the  spots  visited  by  the 
Christians  are  guarded  by  Turks:  eveij  where  Ui« 
caffaro  or  tribute  is  paid  to  them,  even  if  it  be  only  • 
few  parahs.  It  is  better  to  endure  this  than  the  in- 
solence of  tliese  scoundrelly  guardians. 

-  —  '   another 


where  there  are  buUdings,  of  a  yellowish  earth :  p<** 
sibly  not  more  than  fifty  olive-trees  can  be  found  opjo 
it  I  occasionally  met  with  some  vines,  ahnouda, 
and  fig-trees,  which,  however,  as  yet  [Wished  forth  no 
leaves.  In  Switzerland,  the  mountain  would  only 
be  accounted  a  small  hill;  for  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  bad  ascended  from  its  foot  to  its  top. 

"  But  there  is  a  splendid  view  on  its  «"'°""J!2 
wards  the  east :  in  the  distance,  are  seen  the  D«J» 
sea  and  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  which  empues  »• 
self  into  it ;  the  ruins  of  Jericho  lie  farther  to  the  lelt, 
and  at  itp  feet  is  Jerusalem.  The  roosaue,  on  the  ^ 
of  Solomon's  tempie,  wiin  the  wide  ana  spacioue  fl» 
soil  and  green  country  around  it,  raises  itself  magniD- 
cently  with  its  dark  cupola  and  blue  porcelain  omj- 
mentB  above  the  groups  lying  in  the  back-grouiWi 
and  the  roofless  houses  of /erusalem,  graduslly  nflOf 
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in  an  aniphitheatrical  form.  The  Btnicture  of  the 
Turkish  moeque  is  in  beautiful  style ;  die  iminense 
court,  and  the  brilliant  and  parti-colored  hues  of  this 
building,  relieve  both  the  monotony  of  the  yellow 
stones  of  the  houses  crowded  together,  and  the  hiffh 
wall  of  the  same  color  which  surrounds  the  whde 
with  the  multitude  of  its  irregular  to  wers. 

**  At  a  little  distance  below  the  top  of  the  mount  is 
the  Grotto  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  is  called,  which,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  taste,  is  built  under  ground.  This 
building,  with  its  twelve  splendidly-turned  arches, 
which  are  gradually  sinking  into  the  morass,  assured- 
ly belonged  formerly  to  the  finest  works  of  architec- 
ture. Many  similar  remains  of  dwellings  in  this 
place,  part  of  them  half  sunk,  part  of  them  entirely 
covered,  prove  that  the  mount  of  Olives  might  have 
been  in  a  very  difierent  condition  some  centunes  or 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Likewise  at  its  foot  is  the 
pt>tto  of  the  Madonna,  almost  entirely  under  ground : 
Its  remains  even  now  attest  the  srand  and  rich  style 
of  its  magnificent  structure.  Stairs,  indeed,  of  white 
marble,  about  thirty  feet  broad,  consisting  of  fifty 
steps,  lead  into  this  grotto,  where  the  Greeks  account 
devotion  and  the  service  of  God  their  peculiar  em- 
ployment ;  all  which,  in  fact,  the  burning  lamps  and 
devices  in  all  the  environs  of  the  exterior  announce. 

**  On  a  festival,  I  descended  for  the  second  time  to 
inspect  this  beautiful  building  :  I  beheld  much  that 
was  brilliant  in  the  ceremonies,  the  vestments,  and 
other  appendages  of  divine  worship ;  but  when  I  re- 
turned nome,  and  perceived  the  whole  street  beset  on 
both  sides  by  cripples,  lame,  blind,  and  beggars,  who 
personified  miseiy  itself,  I  was  indignant  at  ^e 
sanctified  display  of  this  external  mockery,  and  the 
entire  want  or  the  chief  object — ^relief  for  the  afi3icted. 

**Not  fiir  fipom  this  grotto,  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
seraane  is  said  to  have  been  situated ;  eight  fine 
olive-trees,  belonging  to  most  ancient  times,  (whose 
roots  are  surrounded  with  heaps  of  stones,  and  whose 
preservation  is  effected  by  continual  supplies  of  good 
earth,]  rear  their  heads  on  this  memorable  spot. 

**The  tomb  of  Absalom,  as  it  is  called,  lies  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  same  place.  It  contains  a  tower, 
in  Gotnic  taste,  which  raises  itself  on  high,  and  in 
which  a  noble  style  may  yet  be  recomiz^ :  never- 
theless, the  building  appeara  much  older  than  Gothic 
architecture :  by  its  side  also  are  found  several  sub- 
terranean apartments,  of  very  great  extent.  Tradi- 
tion aven  these  to  have  been  the  grottos  or  caves  into 
which  the  disciples  fled  after  the  capture  of  our  Sa- 
viour. Close  to  these  cavities  are  shown  the  graves 
of  the  kings  and  judges  of  Israel:  they  likewise 
merely  present  fragments  of  arches  and  walls  under 
rubbish  and  earth.  It  is  almost  incredible,  that  the 
Jews  should  not  have  sufiicieut  public  spirit  to  honor 
these  venerable  remains,  even  it  it  were  but  in  a  tri- 
flingdegree. 

"The  entrance  to  these  sepulchres  would  rather 
induce  us  to  conjecture  a  place  which  led  to  a  cloaca 
than  to  the  catacombs  of  chiefs.  In  the  very  same 
district  is  situated  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews  of  the 
present  Jerusalem : — ^it  comprises  a  circuit  scarcely 
to  be  walked  roond  in  half  on  hour — this  cemetery  is 
covered  with  well-hewn,  quadrangular  flag-stones, 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  each  being  flimiahed  with 
inscriptions.  Without  the  possession  of  a  prophetic 
spirit,  it  may  be  easily  foreseen,  that  this  quantity  of 
excellent  stones  will  at  some  time  become  very  useful 
to  the  building  of  massive  edifices. 

**  Between  the  mount  of  Olives  and  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  rests,  flows  the  brook 


Cedron.  Here  also  was  my  expectation  disappoiot- 
ed.  I  had  conceived  it  to  myself  much  greater,  and 
found  merely  a  ditch  about  two  feet  broad,  which  at 
this  time  was  almogt,  and  in  summer  is  fotoffy,  dry ; 
but  in  winter  it  becomes  like  a  wood-torrent,  which 
in  one  instant  impetuously  swells  on  its  course,  and 
in  the  other  disappears. 

M  Deeper  down  lies  the  spring  of  the  Siloe:  along, 
stony  flight  of  steps  leads  to  it,  fiu*  below  the  earth, 
below  which  a  crystalline  clear  water  springs  up. 
It  is  light,  though  somewhat  saline ;  jet  it  is  uncom- 
monly pleasant,  and  tasted,  in  my  opmion,  like  milk. 
This  spring[  is  said  to  have  an  ebbing  and  flowinir  In 
common  with  the  ocean ;  during  six  houn  it  is  nill, 
and  durinff  nx  it  is  empty.  (This  is  perhaps  the 
most  satismctory  solution  of  the  phenomenon  which 
has  yet  been  given,  and,  if  true,  fully  accounts  for 
every  le^nd  which  the  Arabians  have  written  re- 
specting it.) 

^  On  the  left  hand,  on  the  height,  is  situated  the 
village  of  Siloe ;  there  but  little  is  seen  of  dwelling- 
houses,  which  mostly  consist  of  grottos  or  caves, 
which  are  built  in  rocks.  This  place,  whose  wild 
inhabitants  are  in  every  respect  Turks,  is  a  miserable 
nest :— OS  far  as  it  was  possible  to  throw  a  stone,  boys 
from  ten  to  twelve  yean  of  age  were  pelting  us  fVom 
the  heights.**  (For  a  description  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, see  Sepulchre.^ 

How  unlike  the  ancient  city  is  the  modem  Jenisa* 
lem  !  ^  From  the  daughter  of  Sion  all  her  beauty  is 
departed ! "  Dr.  Clarke,  who  approached  Jerusalem 
fh>m  the  direction  of  the  Napoloee,  on  which  side  it  is 
seen  to  the  ip-eatest  advantage,  has  described  its  first 
appearance  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  But  his  de- 
scription is  decidedly  overcharged.  Mr.  JoUiffe  saysL 
**  Were  a  person  carried  blindfold  from  England,  and 

E laced  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem,  or  on  any  of  the 
ills  which  overlook  the  city,  nothing,  nerha|ie, 
would  exceed  his  astonishment  on  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  the  bandage.  From  the  centre  of  the 
neighboring  elevations  he  would  see  a  wild,  nigged, 
mountainous  desert — no  herds  depasturing  on  the 
summit,  no  forests  clot(iing  the  acclivities,  no  water 
flowing  through  the  valleys ;  but  one  rude  scene  of 
melancholy  waste,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ancient 
glory  of  Judea  bows  her  head  in  widowed  desola- 
tion. On  entering  the  town,  the  ma|nc  of  the  name 
and  all  his  eariier  associations  would  sufler  a  still 
greater  violence,  and  expose  him  to  still  stronger 
disappointment  No  *  streets  of  palaces  and  walks 
of  state,'  no  high-raised  arches  or  triumph,  no  foun- 
tains to  cool  the  air,  or  porticos  to  exclude  the  sun, 
no  single  vestige  to  announce  its  former  military 
greatness  or  commercial  opulence ;  but  in  the  place 
of  these,  ho  would  find  himself  encompassed  on 
every  side  by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional 
protrusion  of  a  small  grate«l  window."  The  follow- 
ing very  spirited  sketch  of  modem  Jerusalem,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  may  close  this  account. 
^  Reposing  beneath  Uie  shade  of  an  olive-tree  upon 
the  brow  of  this  hill,  (the  mount  of  Olives,)  we  en- 
joyed fit)m  hence  a  fine  prospect  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
opposite  one.  This  citv  occupies  an  irregular  square, 
of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Its 
shortest  apparent  side  is  that  which  faces  the  east, 
and  in  this  is  the  supposed  gate  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple, now  closed  up,  and  the  small  projecting  stone  on 
which  Mohammed  is  to  sit,  when  the  worn  is  to  be 
assembled  to  judgment  in  the  vale  below.  The 
southern  side  is  exceedingly  irregular,  taking  quite  a 
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Eiffzag  direction ;  the  south- west  extreme  hemm  ter- 
miuated  by  the  nioeque  built  over  the  011  ppoeed  sep- 
ulchre of  David,  on  the  summit  of  mount  Sion.  The 
form  and  exact  direction  of  the  western  and  southern 
walls  are  not  distinctly  seen  from  hence ;  but  every 
part  of  this  appean  to  be  a  modem  work^  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  same  time.  The  walls  are  flanked  at 
irregular  distances  by  square  towers,  and  have  bat- 
tlements running  all  aroimd  on  their  summits,  with 
loop-holes  for  arrows  or  musketry  close  to  the  top. 
The  walls  appear  to  be  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  but 
are  not  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  northern  wall 
runs  over  sli^^tly  declining  ground;  the  eastern 
brow  runs  straight  along  the  brow  of  mount  Moriah, 
with  the  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  below;  the 
southern  wall  runs  over  the  summit  of  the  hill  as- 
sumed as  mount  Sion,  with  the  vale  of  Hinnom  at  its 
feet ;  and  the  western  wall  runs  along  on  more  level 
ground,  near  the  summit  of  the  high  and  stony 
mountains  over  which  we  had  first  approached  the 
town.  As  the  city  is  thus  seated  on  the  brow  of  one 
large  hill,  divided  bv  name  into  several  smaller  hills, 
and  the  whole  of  these  slope  gently  down  towards 
the  east ;  this  view,  firom  the  mount  of  Olives,  a  po- 
sition of  greater  height  than  that  on  which  the  high- 
est part  of  the  city  stands,  commands  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  at  once. 

**  On  the  northvit  is  bounded  by  a  level  and  appar- 
ently fertile  space,  now  covered  with  olive-trees, 
particularly  near  the  north-east  angle.  On  the  south, 
the  steep  side  of  mount  Sion,  and  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom, both  show  Dutches  of  cultivation  and  little  gar- 
den enclosures.  On  the  west,  the  sterile  summits  of 
the  bills  there  barely  lift  their  outlines  above  the 
dwellings.  And,  on  the  east,  the  deep  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat, now  at  our  feet,  has  some  partial  spots  re- 
lieved by  trees,  though  as  forbiddinff  in  its  general 
aspect  as  the  vale  of  death  could  ever  be  desired  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  chosen  it  for  the  place  of  their 
interment 

**  Within  the  walls  of  the  city  are  seen  crowded 
dwellinps,  remarkable  in  no  respect,  except  being 
terraced  by  flat  roofs,  and  generally  built  of  stone. 
On  the  soOth  are  some  ffardeos  and  vineyards,  with 
the  long  red  mosque  of  Al  Sakhara,  having  two  tiers 
of  windows,  a  sloping  roof,  and  a  dark  dome  at  one 
end,  and  the  mosque  of  Sion  and  the  sepulchre  of 
David  in  the  same  quarter.  On  the  west  is  seen  the 
high,  square  casde,  and  palace  of  the  same  monarch, 
near  the  Bethlehem  gste.  In  the  centre  rise  the  two 
cupolas,  of  unequal  form  and  size ;  the  one  Uue,  and 
the  other  white,  covering  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre*  Around,  in  different  directions,  are  seen 
the  minarets  of  eight  or  ten  mosques,  amid  an  assem- 
blage of  about  two  thousand  dwelliiigB.  And  on  the 
east  is  seated  the  great  mosque  of  Al  Harrem,  or,  as 
called  by  Christians,  the  mosque  of  Solomon,  from 
being  suppoeed,  with  that  of  Al  Sakhara  near  it,  to 
occupy  tne  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  that  splendid 
and  luxurious  king.'*  (Travels  in  Palestine,  &c. 
p.  203—205,  4to.) 

[The  plan  of  Jerusalem  which  we  have  placed  op- 

Josite  the  title-page  of  tliis  work,  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
owett,  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  its 
correcmess.  It  varies  from  most  others  in  represent- 
ing the  Kidron  as  bending  to  the  south-west  after 
passing  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Mr.  Came,  however, 
describes  the  stream  from  Siloa  [the  Kidron  was  dry 
when  he  saw  it]  as  passing  down  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat, and  vn$ukng  between  mgged  and  deso- 
late hills  towards  the  wilderness  of  St.  Saba.    Ac- 


cording to  the  same  traveUer,  theoonroitof  StSabt 
overlooks  the  deep  and  nigged  glen  throuxh  which 
the  Kidron  flows  in  order  to  reach  the  Dead  set. 
The  bend  of  this  stream  to  the  south-west  upon  the 
plan,  therefore,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
winding  of  the  valley.    R. 

JERUSALEM,  Thk  mw.  The  dty  of Jenmkm 
ftimishes  a  metaphorical  application  of  its  name,  io 
an  exalted  and  spiritual  sense.  The  first  hint  of  this 
in  the  New  Testament,  occurs  in  GaL  iv.  2S,  where 
the  apoetle  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  nt- 
tion  into  a  church  state,  b^  the  giving  of  the  law  from 
Sinai ;  under  which  teirinc  and  slav«h  dispenntion, 
the  **  Jerusalem  that  now  is,"  he  says,<'coDtiDue«; 
but  the  Jerusalem  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all,**  Gentiles  aa  well  as  Jews,  (perhap  n^^»' 
^n.'riTO,  the  Umvenal  Mother,)  the  fSarmanon  of  all 
mankind,  aa  it  were,  (not  of  a  sinffle  nation,)  into  a 
church  state,  beginning  at  Jerusalein,  the  city  of 
peace ;  though  properly  originating  in  heaven,  the 
seat  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  the  mansion  of  com- 
plete and  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  The  metaphor 
IS  resumed  and  enlarged  by  the  writer  of  the  Rctc- 
lation:  (Rev.  iii.  12.)  "The  city  of  my  God,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  from 
my  God."  It  appears  here,  by  its  coming  down  from 
heaven,  to  refer  to  the  Christian  cstawishment  w 
church,  which  now  had  taken  pku^  of  the  Jcwuh. 
But  the  same  writer  afterwards  employs  it  in  a  still 
superior  sense :  (chap,  xxi.)  "  And  I  fl«w  a  new 
heaven,  and  a  new  earth :  for  the  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  were  passed  away— and  I  saw  djeholy 
city,  new  Jerusalem,"  ver.  1.  This  he  describes  at 
large,  (ver.  10,  et  seq.)  in  a  strain  of  oriental  meta- 
phor, that  can  only  agree  to  the  celestial  state:  mmi- 
lar  allusions  to  certiun  parts  of  its  decoratiODS  are 
found,  Isa.  liv.  11  ;  Tobit  xiil.  16L  . 

This  celestial  city,  called  the  holy  city,  and  the 
great  city,  was  to  have  no  temple,  nor  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Jewish  service ;  and  the  whole  d«^ 
scription  of  it,  the  dimensions,  the  parts,  and  we 
properties  of  it,  are  symbolical  in  the  highest  dejrp^ 
The  new  Jerusalem  on  earth  should  be  careiuj  j 
distinguished  6rom  the  new  Jerusalem  in  he"'®°;  J. 
explaining  this  book ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  tnw 
much  of  the  scenery  in  it  is  conceived  in  the  spin 
of  one  who  had  been  fiuniliar  with  the  courw,  aitarj 
&c.  of  that  Jewish  Jerusalem  and  temple,  of  wnjcn 
he  had  lived  to  wimess  the  destruction.  ...  .q 

JESH  ANAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  2  ^hion.  xii^a* 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  seven  miles  nortn  n^ 
Jericho.  /^^ 

JESHIMON,  perhaps  the  same  aaHesmona.^ 
mona,  Elsem,  Esemon,  and  Esemons,  a  city  m  ^^ 
wilderness  of  Maon,  belonging  to  Sitn^"*  **V- 
south  of  Palestine,  or  Arabia  Petnea,  1  own-  **^ 

JESHUA,  or  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedekjihefirstbir 
priest  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  "^ci»  • 
lonish  captivity,  Ezra  iii.  2 ;  iv.  3.  His  first  <^^^ 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  was  to  restore  the  8»w  ^ 
to  regulate  the  ofiices  and  orders  of  the  P"^"^^^,^. 
Levites,  and  to  rebuild  the  temple,  as  fer  as  tn 
dition  of  the  Jews  would  allow  of  the  '**?^*^*  t^» 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  often  ^^"''^IjJ^ 
or  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedek.  Haggai  (i.  !•)  •"  y^ 
himself  to  him  and  Zerubbabel,  exciting  ^j'^^'^iles. 
the  temple  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  and  ^"?/^ed 
Zechariah  rckites,  (chap.  iiL  1.)  that  the  Yy^M 
him  the  high-priest  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedek,  swu"  ^ 
before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  smo^ 
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his  right  hand  to  accuse  him.  The  same  prophet 
having  seen  a  vision  of  two  olive-trees,  which  fur- 
nished oil  for  the  golden  candlestick,  throuffh  which 
the  oil  ran  into  the  lamps,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  told 
him,  that  these  two  olive-trees  were  Joshua,  son  of 
Jozedek,  and  Zerubbabel,  son  of  Salathiel,  **  who  are 
the  two  anointed  ones  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth."  (See  also  Zech.  vi.  11,  and  the  article 
Cattdlestick.)  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  in  Ecclesiasticus, 
commends  Jesus,  (Joshua,)  son  of  Jozedek,  and  Ze 
rulibabel,  as  signets  on  the  Lord's  right  hand,  chap, 
xlix.  12.  Joshua  was  succeeded  in  uie  hi^h-priest- 
liood  by  his  son  Joachim,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
rciffn  of  Xerxes, 

JESHURUN,  a  poetical  name  given  to  Israel,  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  5 ;  xxxii.  15,  &c.  Translators  differ  in 
their  ideas  of  its  meaning,  some  rendering  it,  the  just, 
or  upright ;  others,  the  hdovtd ;  others,  tiuiing  it  as  a 
diminutive,  render  it,  "  Utile  Israd^  i.  e.  the  Beloved, 
upriffht,  little  Israel.    It  is  derived  from  nrs  upright. 

JESSE,  son  of  Obed,  and  father  of  David,  Eliab, 
Abinadab,  Shammah,  Nethaneel,  Raddai,  and 
Ozem.  David  was  the  youngest  son ;  but  became 
the  most  illustrious,  Ruth  iv.  17,  22;  1  Chron.  ii. 
12;  Matt,!.  5. 

I.  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  son  of  God,  the  Messiah, 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  first  and  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  prophecies,  who  was  prefigured  and  prom- 
ised in  the  Old  Testament,  was  expected  and  de- 
sired by  the  patriarchs ;  the  hope  and  salvation  of 
the  Grentiles ;  the  glory,  happiness,  and  consolation 
of  Christians.  The  name  Jesus,  or,  as  the  Hebrews 
pronounce  it,  Jehoshuah,  or  Joshua,  signifies,  ht  who 
shall  save.  No  one  ever  bore  this  name  with  so 
much  justice,  nor  so  perfectly  fulfilled  the  significa- 
tion of  it,  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  saves  from  sin  and 
hell,  and  haa  merited  heaven  for  us  by  the  price  of 
his  blood.    See  Christ. 

II.  JESUS,  or  Joshua,  which  see. 

III.  JESUS,  sumamed  Justus,  see  Justus  II. 
JETHRO,  priest,  or  prince,  of  Midian,  (for  the 

Hebrew  ^-13,  cohen^  signifies  a  prince  as  well  as  a 
priogt,)  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.    It  is  believed 
that  he  was  a  priest  of  the  true  God,  and  maintained 
the  true  religion,  being  descended  fVom  Midian,  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah.    Moses  does  not  conceal 
his  alliance  %vith  Jethro's  family,  but  invites  him  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  on  his  arrival  in  the  camp 
of  Israel,  as  one  who  adored  the  same  God,  Exod.  xviii. 
11, 12.    Some  assert  that  he  had  four  names,  Jethro, 
Raguel  or  Reuel,  Hobab,  and  Ceni.    Others,  that  Je- 
thro and  Raguel  were  the  same  person ;  that  Hobab 
was  son  of  Jethro,  and  brother  of  Zipporah  ;  and  that 
Ceni  is  a  common  name,  signifying  the  country  of 
the  Kenitcs,  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Hobab, 
south  of  the  promised  land.    The  Hebrew  hothen, 
wliich  Jerome  translates  kinsman,  is  used  in  Numb. 
X.  29,  and  Exod.  xviii.  1,  27,  to  denote  the  relation 
between  Moses  and  Hobab ;  in  Numbers,  however, 
Ilobab  is  called  son  of  Raguel,  whence  others  are  of 
opinion  that  Raguel  was  the  father  of  Jethro,  and 
Jethro  the  father  of  Hobab.    On  the  other  side, 
Rasruel  gives  Zipporah  to  Moses,  Exod.  ii.  21.    The 
si  salification  of  tne  Hebrew  hothen  not  being  fixed, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  this  question  with  cer- 
tainty.   Moses,  having  killed  an  Egj^tian  who  ill- 
ireated  a  Hebrew,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt,  in- 
to the  laud  of  Midian,  east  of  the  Red  sea,  near  the 
giJf  of  Elam,  where  he  married  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Jethro.    After  he  had  been  here  forty  years,  he 
saw  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush,  and  Jethro,  un- 


derstanding the  will  of  God,  permitted  him  to  return 
to  Egypt  with  his  wife  and  children.  Zipporah  be- 
ing obliged  to  return  to  her  father,  Jethro  brou^t 
her  to  Moses,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  about  a  year 
after  the  Hebrews  came  out  of  Egypt  Moses  went 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  Jethro,  and  falling  prostrate, 
embraced  him,  introduced  him  into  his  tent,  and  re- 
lated to  him  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  Israel.  Je- 
thro blessed  God  for  it,  ofiTered  bumt-ofiferings,  and 
peace-offerings,  and  ate  with  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the 
elders  of  Israel,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The 
next  day,  Moses  sitting  to  judge  Israel^  from  morn- 
ing to  evening,  Jethro  insisted  that  the  fatigue  was 
too  great,  and  advised  him  to  appoint  deputies  for 
lesser  causes. 

When  the  Israelites  were  decamping  on  their 
journey,  Moses  importuned  Jethro  to  accompany 
them ;  but  he  returned  to  Midian,  leaving,  as  some  be- 
lieve, Hobab  his  son,  to  conduct  the  Israehtes,  Exod, 
xviii.  5,  27.  But  Hobab  was  more  probably  Jethro 
himself. 

JEWELS,  valuables,  whether  for  store,  or  for  ap- 
parel. This  word  does  not  mean  jewelry  works, 
gems,  &c.  but  whatever  is  stored  up  in  consequence 
of  its  superior  estimation.  God  calls  his  people  jew- 
els ;  (Mai.  iii.  17.)  the  lips  of  knowledge  are  a  jewel, 
Prov.  XX.  15. 

JEWS,  tlie  name  borne  by  the  Jews,  among  for- 
eign nations,  especially  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, from  Judah,  their  ancestor.    See  Hebrews. 

JEZEBEL,  daughter  of  EthbaaL  king  of  the  Zl- 
donians,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  01  Israel,  (1  Kings 
xvi.  31.)  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  the 
public  worship  of  Baal,  Astarte,and  other  Pbcenician 
deities,  which  the  Lord  had  expressly  forbidden  ;  and 
with  this  impious  worship,  a  general  prevalence  of 
those  abommations  which  nad  formerly  incensed  God 
agauist  the  Canaanites,  to  their  utter  extirpation. 
Jezebel  was  so  zealous,  that  she  fed  at  her  ovni  tablo 
four  hundred  prophets  belonging  to  the  goddess  As- 
tarte ;  and  Ahab  m  like  manner  kept  four  hundred 
of  BaaPs  prophets,  as  ministers  or  his  false  gods, 
Jezebel  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  utter  abolition 
of  the  worship  of  the"  Lord  in  Israel,  by  persecuting 
his  prophets ;  and  she  had  destroyed  them  all,  if  a 
part  had  not  been  saved  bv  some  good  men.  Elijah, 
who  lived  at  this  time,  having  Drought  fire  from 
heaven  on  his  burnt-offering,  in  sight  of  Ahab  and  of 
all  Israel,  assembled  at  mount  CarmeL  and  the  peo- 
ple having  killed  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  BaaPs 
prophets,  Jezebel  sent  to  Elijah,  declaring,  that  the 
next  day  she  would  take  care  he  should  be  despatched, 
1  Kings  xix.  Some  time  afterwards,  Ahab  being 
desirous  to  buy  Naboth's  vineyard,  but  meeting  with 
a  reftisal  from  him,  Jezebel  wrote  in  the  king's  name 
to  the  principal  men  of  Jezreel,  requiring  tlieni  to 
accuse  nim  of  blasphemmg  God  and  the  king,  and 
to  punish  him  capitally.  These  ordera  were  but  too 
punctually  executed.  Ahab  returning  from  Jezreel, 
Elijah  met  him,  and  threatened  his  destruction  in  the 
name  of  God  ;  and  that  Jezebel,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  this  evil,  should  be  eaten  by  dogs  in  the 
field  of  Jezreel ;  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  by  the 
outward  wall  of  Jezreel.  These  predictions  were 
verified,  when  Jehu  had  her  thrown  out  of  her  win- 
dow, and  left  exposed  by  the  outer  wall,  2  Kings  ix. 
35.  "And  thev  went  to  bury  her,  but  they  found  no 
more  of  her  than  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands.''  (See  Jehu.)  To  an  English  ear 
It  sounds  very  surprisinff,  that,  during  the  tmie  of  a 
single  meal,  so  many  dogs  should  be  on  the  spot, 
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itady  to  devour ;  and  should  00  apeedily  dMpatdi 
this  ousiDeBB,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  royal  city,  close 
under  the  royal  gateway,  and  where  a  considerable 
train  of  people  had  00  lately  passed,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  were  continually  passing:  this  appears  ex- 
tremely unaccountable ;  but  we  find  it  weA  account- 
ed for  by  Mr.  Bruce,  whose  information  the  reader 
will  receive  with  due  allowance  for  the  different 
manners  and  ideas  of  countries ;  after  which,  this 
rapid  devouring  of  Jezebel  will  not  Appoar  so  ex- 
traordinary as  it  has  hitherto  done :  ^  The  bodies  of 
those  killed  by  the  sword  were  hewn  to  pieces,  and 
scattered  about  the  streets,  being  denied  buriaL  I 
was  miserable,  and  almost  driven  to  despair,  at  see- 
ing my  hunting  dogs,  twice  let  loose  by  me  careless- 
ness of  my  servants  bringing  into  the  court-yard  the 
heads  and  arms  of  slaughtered  men,  and  which  I 
could  no  way  prevent,  but  by  the  destruction  of  the 
dogs  themselves :  the  quantity  of  carrion,  and  the 
stench  of  it,  broug[bt  down  the  hyenas  in  hundreds 
from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and,  as  few  people 
in  Grondar  go  out  mer  it  is  dark,  they  enjoyed  the 
streets  to  themselves,  and  seemed  ready  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  the  city  with  the  inhabitants.  Often, 
when  I  went  home  late  from  the  palace,  (and  it  was 
this  time  the  king  chose  chiefly  for  conversation,) 
though  I  had  but  to  pass  the  comer  of  the  mai^et- 
place  before  the  palace,  had  kmtems  with  me,  and 
was  surrounded  with  armed  men,  I  heard  them 
gruntins  by  twos  and  threes,  so  near  me,  as  to  be 
afraid  they  would  take  some  opportunity  of  seizing 
me  by  the  leg.  A  pistol  would  fiave  frightened  them, 
and  made  them  speedily  run,  and  I  constantly  carried 
two  loaded  at  my  girdle ;  but  the  discharging  a  pistol 
in  the  night  would  have  alarmed  every  one  that 
heard  it  m  the  town,  and  it  was  not  now  the  time  to 
add  any  thing  to  people's  fears.  I  at  last  scarcely 
ever  went  out,  ana  nothing  occupied  my  thoughts 
but  how  to  escape  fit>m  this  bloody  country,  by  way 
of  Sennaar,  and  how  I  could  best  exert  my  power 
and  influence  over  Yasine  at  Ras  el  Feel  to  pave  my 
way,  b^  assisting  me  to  pass  the  desert,  into  Athara. 
The  kmg,  missmg  me  at  the  palace,  and  hearing  I 
had  not  been  at  Ras  Michael's,  began  to  inquire  vmo 
had  been  with  me.  Ayto  Confu  soon  found  Yasine, 
who  informed  him  of  the  whole  matter.  Upon  this 
I  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  where  I  found  tne  Jting, 
without  any  body  but  menial  servantB.  He  immedi- 
ately remarked,  that  I  looked  very  ill ;  which,  indeed, 
I  found  to  be  the  case,  as  I  had  scarcely  ate  or  slept 
since  I  saw  him  last,  or  even  for  some  days  before. 
He  asked  me,  in  a  condoling  tone,  what  ailed  me — 
that,  besides  looking  sick,  I  seemed  as  if  something 
bad  ruflled  me,  and  put  me  out  of  humor.  I  told 
him,  that  what  he  observed  was  true :  that,  coming 
across  the  market-place,  I  had  seen  Za  Mariam,  die 
Ras's  door-keeper,  with  three  men  bound,  one  of 
whom  he  fell  a-hacking  to  pieces  in  my  presence, 
and  upon  seeing  me  running  across  the  place,  stop- 
ping my  no84^,  he  called  me  to  stay  till  he  should 
come  and  despatch  the  other  two,  for  he  wanted  to 

S^eak  with  me,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  about  or- 
inary  business ;  that  the  soldiers,  in  consideration  of 
his  haste,  immediately  fell  upon  the  other  two,  whose 
cries  wore  still  remaining  in  my  ears ;  that  the  hy- 
cenas,  at  night,  would  scarcely  let  me  pass  in  the 
streets,  when  I  returned  from  the  palace ;  and  the 
dot^sfled  into  my  kbustj  to  tat  pieces  ofnuman  carcoisei 
althnrleiswrey    (Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  81,  &c.) 

Without  supposing  that  Jezreel  was  pestered  with 
hysnas,  like  Oondar,  though  that  is  not  iocrediblsy 


we  may  easily  admit  of  a  sufficiencT  of  dogi, 
tomed  to  carnage,  which  had  pulwd  the  body  of 
Jezebel  to  pieces,  and  had  devoured  it  before  the 
palace-gate,  or  had  withdrawn  with  parts  of  it  to  their 
niding-placea.  But,  perhaps,  the  mention  of  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  being  left  on  the  spot,  indicates 
that  it  had  not  been  removed  l^  the  don,  but  was 
eaten  where  it  fell,  (as  those  parts  adioined  ^e  mem- 
bers most  likely  to  be  removed,)  so  that  the  prophecy 
of  El^ah  was  literaUy  fulfilled,  **  19  the  portion  of 
Jezreel,  shall  docs  eat  JezebeL"    See  Doos. 

This  account  illustrates,  also,  the  readiness  of  the 
dogs  to  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  (1  Kings  xxiL  38.)  in 
penect  confbrmity  to  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  (xv.  3.)  <*  I  will  appoint  over  them 
, ,  .the  noord  to  tknf^andthedog$toteart  and  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  (the  hye- 
nas of  Bruce,  perhaps,)  to  devour  and  destroy."  It 
also  explains  the  mode  of  execution  adopted  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  with  regard  to  Agag,  king  of  the 
Amalekites,  whom  Samuel  thus adoraises :  ''In like 
manner  as  thy  sword  has  made  women  barren,  so 
shall  thy  mother  be  rendered  barren  [childless] 
among  women,"  1  Sam.  xv.  33^  If  these  words  do 
not  imply  that  Agag  had  ripped  up  pregnant  women, 
they  at  least  impfy,  that  he  had  hewed  many  prison- 
ers to  death ;  for  we  find  that  ^  Samuel  causea  Agag 
to  be  hewed  in  pieces  before  the  face  of  the  Lonf  in 
Gilgal,"  directmg  diat  very  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment (hitherto,  probably,  unadopted  in  Israel)  to  be 
used  towards  hun,  which  he  had  fbrmeriy  used  to- 
wards others.  The  character  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
has  been  vilified  for  cruelty  on  account  of  this  histo- 
ry ;  with  bow  little  reason  let  the  reader  now  judge ; 
and  compare  a  similar  retributive  justice  on  Adoni- 
bezek,  Judg.  L  7. 

In  Rev.  II.  20,  the  angel  of  Thyatira  is  reproached 
with  suffering  Jezebel,  ^that  woman  who  calleth 
herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  the  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  Christ,"  &c.  Jezebel  is  in  this  place 
a  figurative  name,  and  signifies  some  impious  and 
cruel  woman,  who  dogmatized  and  dommeered  in 
the  church. 

I.  JEZREEL,  {wham  GodpUmtSt)  a  city  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  56. 

II.  JEZREEL,  son  of  Etam,  of  Judah,  1  Chron. 
iv.a 

III.  JEZREEL,  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  L  4. 
In  verse  11  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  which  is  there  implied  to  Jtrad, 

IV.  JEZREEL,  a  celebrated  city  of  laaachar, 
(Josh.  xix.  18.)  in  the  great  plain,  between  Legio 
west,  and  Scythopolis  east.  Ahab  had  here  a  j«u- 
ace ;  and  this  city  oecame  famous  on  account  or  his 
seizure  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  the  vengeance  ex- 
ecuted on  Ahab,  2  Kings  ix.  10,  &c  Jerome  says, 
Jezreel  was  near  Maximianopolis ;  and  that  not  ar 
fit>m  it  was  a  very  long  vale.  Josephus  calls  Jezreel 
Azarius,  or  Azares.  In  the  time  or  William  of  Tyre, 
it  was  called  Little  Gerin.  There  was  a  fine  foun- 
tain in  it. 

JOAB,  son  of  Zeruiah  Davids  sister,  and  brother 
of  Abishai  and  Asahel,  was  one  of  the  most  valiant 
soldiers  and  greatest  generals  in  David's  time ;  but  he 
was  also  one  of  the  most  cruel,  reven^ful,  and  irn- 
perious  of  men.  He  was  commander  m  chief  of  his 
troops,  when  David  was  king  of  Judah  only,  and  was 
always  firm  to  his  interests.  He  signalized  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Gibeon  against  Abner,  (2  Sam.  iL  13, 
14,  &c.)  but  Asahel,  his  brother,  was  killed  in  that 
engagement  by  Abner.    To  revenge  his  death,  Joab 
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treacherously  killed  Abner,  who  had  ome  to  Hebron 
to  make  an  alXance  with  David,  and  )ring  all  Israel 
to  hia  obedience,  2  Sam.  iii.  27,  39.  David  abhorred 
the  base  action;  but  did  not  dare  to  puniah  Joab, 
who  was  too  fonnidable.  After  David  was  acknowl- 
edged king  by  all  Israel,  he  besieged  Jehus,  and 
promised  to  make  captain-general  of  his  army  the 
man  who  should  first  mount  the  walls,  and  beat  off 
the  Jebusites,  1  Chron.  xi.  6.  Joab  was  the  first  who 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  by  his  valor  well  merited 
to  be  continued  in  his  station.  He  subdued  the  Am- 
monites, and  procured  the  destruction  of  the  brave 
Uriah,  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  their  capital,  2  Sam. 
xi.  17.  He  interceded  for  Absalom's  return  from 
exile,  and  his  restoration  to  favor.  But  though  be 
showed  himself  a  friend  to  Absalom  in  his  disgrace, 
he  was  his  enemy  st  his  rebellion.  He  overcame  him 
in  a  battle  near  Mahanaim ;  and  being  informed  that 
he  hung  by  the  hair  on  an  oak,  he  pierced  him  to 
death  with  his  own  hands,  though  he  well  knew  that 
David  had  given  strict  orders  to  preserve  him.  When 
the  king  discovered  too  much  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  his  son,  Joab  remonstrated  with  him. 

When  Adonijah,  David's  eldest  son,  aspired  to  the 
throne,  he  carefully  secured  the  friendship  and  assist- 
ance of  Joab,  (see  Adonijah,)  who,  by  lendins  him- 
self to  the  designs  of  the  prince,  increased  David's 
aversion  from  nim,  so  that,  when  near  his  end,  he 
advised  Solomon  to  punish  him  for  the  various  mis- 
demeanors of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Some  time 
after  the  death  of  David,  Joab,  being  informed  that 
Solomon  had  caused  Adonijah  to  b^  put  to  death, 
and  had  banished  the  high-priest  Abiothar  to  his 
country  residence  at  Anathoth,  thought  it  time  to 
provide  for  his  own  security.  He  fied  into  the  tem- 
ple, and  laid  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  but  Solo- 
mon sent  Benaiah,  who  put  him  to  death  at  the  ft>ot 
of  the  altar.  He  was  buried  by  Benaiah  in  bis  own 
house  in  the  wilderness,  I  Kings  ii.  28,  seq. 

JOACHIN,  see  Jehoiachin. 

I.  JOAKIM,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded 
Joshua,  son  of  Jozedek,  his  father,  after  the  return 
firom  the  captivity. 

II.  JOAKIM,  son  of  Htlkiah,  hiffh-priest  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  reigns  of  Manaaseh  and  Josiah ;  more 

Senerally  known  by  the  name  Hilkiafa,  or  Eliakim, 
udith  iv.  6, 14. 

JOANNA,  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  (Luke 
viii.  3.)  was  one  of  those  women  who  followed  our 
Saviour,  and  assisted  him  with  their  property.  Luke 
observes  that  these  women  had  been  delivered  by 
Christ  from  evil  spirits ;  or  cured  of  diseases.  It  was 
customary  among  the  Jews,  for  men  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  preaching,  to  accept  services  from 
women  of  piety,  who  attended  them  without  any 
scandal. 

I.  JOASH,  or  Jehoasb,  son  of  Ahaziah,  kin^  of 
Judah,  was  saved  from  the  design  of  the  impious 
Athaliah,  b^  Jehoshebah,  or  Jeh^abath,  daughter 
of  Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,  and  wife  of  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada.  In  the  seventh  year,  Jehoiada  pro- 
cured him  to  be  acknowledged  king,  and  so  well  con- 
certed his  plan,  thst  the  young  prince  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  and  saluted  kinff,  in  the  tem^e,  before 
the  queen  had  notice  of  it,  2  Kings  xi.  xii.  Joash 
received  the  diadem,  with  die  book  of  the  law,  from 
the  bands  of  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who,  in  the 
voung  king's  name,  made  a  covenant  between  the 
Lord,  tlie  king,  and  the  people,  for  their  future  fidelinr 
to  God  I  and  also  obliged  the  people  to  take  an  oath 
to  the  king.    Joash  reigned  forty  years  at  Jerusalem, 
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and  govemecl  with  justice  and  piety,  so  long  as  be 
was  guided  by  Jehoiada.  In  the  king's  minority,  the 
high-priest  had  issued  orders  for  collecting  voluntary 
offerings  to  the  holy  place,  vrith  a  design  of  repairing 
the  temple ;  but  his  orders  were  ill  executed,  tiU  the 
twentietn  vear  of  Joash,  who  directed  chests  to  be 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  an  account 
to  be  given  of  what  money  was  collected,  that  it 
might  be  faithfully  employed  in  reparations  of  the 
house  of  God.  Jehoiada  dying  at  the  affe  of  a  hun- 
dred and  tliirty  years,  Joash  was  misled  by  the  evil 
counsels  of  his  courtiers,  who  had  before  been  re- 
strained by  the  high-priest's  authority.  They  began 
to  forsake  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  to  wonmip 
idols  and  grovesj  or  Asteroth,  goddess  of  the  groves, 
which  drew  down  wrath  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
ThcTSpirit  of  God  came  upon  the  high-priest  Zecha- 
riah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  reprimanded  the  people ; 
but  thev  who  heard  him,  stoned  him,  according  to 
orders  from  the  king.  It  was  not  long  before  God 
inflicted  on  Joash  the  just  punishment  of  his  inerati- 
mde  to  Jehoiada,  and  his  son :  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
besieged  Gath,  which  belonged  to  Judah ;  and,  having 
taken  it,  he  marched  against  Jerusalem.  Joash,  to 
redeem  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  a  siege,  and 
from  the  danger  of  being  plundered,  took  what 
money  he  could  find  in  tiie  temnle,  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  Ahaziah  his  father,  Jehoram  his 
grandfather,  and  himself,  with  what  he  had  in  the 
royal  treasury ;  all  of  which  he  gave  to  Hazael,  to 
stay  his  hostilities.  It  is  believed  that  the  next  year 
the  Syrian  army  marched  again  into  Judah ;  but  Ha- 
zael was  not  with  it  in  person.  The  Syrians  made 
great  havoc,  defeated  the  troops  of  Joash,  entered  Je- 
rusalem, slew  the  princes  of  judah,  and  sent  a  great 
booty  to  the  kmg  of  Syria  at  Damascus.  They  treated 
Joash  himself  with  great  ignominy ;  and  left  him  ex- 
tremely ill.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  servants  revolted 
asainst  him.  and  killed  him  in  his  bed,  by  which  the 
blood  of  S^echariah  the  high-priest  was  avenged. 
He  was  buried  in  Jenisaleni,  but  not  in  the  royal 
sepulchre. 

II.  JOASH,  king  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz,  was  declared  king  in  his  father's  life-time, 
A.  M.  3163.  He  reigned  sixteen  years,  including  the 
two  that  he  reigned  with  his  father ;  and  though  be 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  imitated  Jero- 
boam, son  of  NelMt,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  the  Lord 
re-established,  during  his  reiffn,  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  which  had  been  thrown  into  very 
great  confusion  under  Jehoahaz  his  ftrther. 

Elisha  falling  sick,  Joash  went  to  visit  him,  and 
wept  before  the  prophet,  who  directed  him  to  shoot 
with  arrows.  The  kinff  shot  three  times,  and  ceased ; 
he  gained,  therefore,  only  three  victories  over  Syria. 

Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  having  been  victorious 

er  the  Edomites, challenged  JoasB,  saying,  "Come, 


over 


let  us  see  one  another  in  the  face ;"  but  Joash  reprov- 
ed him  by  the  fable  of  the  cedar,  and  the  thistle  of 
Lebanon.  Amaziah,  however,  would  not  take  hie 
counsel,  and  was  defeated,  and  taken  in  the  battle 
Joash  entered  Jerusalem,  and  ordered  four  hinidre« 
cubits  of  the  city  walls  to  be  demolished,  from  the 
gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  corner-gate.  He  took  all  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  royal  paJace,  and  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Samaria,  where  he  died  in  peaee 
soon  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam,  9 
Kings  xtii.  10. 

JOB,  a  patriarch  celebrated  for  his  psiiettce,  con- 
stancy, piety,  and  virtue.  He  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Uz,  or  the  Ausitis,  in  East  Edom ;  bat  there  aie  dif- 
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ferent  opinioiiB  coneeniiiig  his  family  and  his  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  copies  of  the 
book  of  Job,  and  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate,  we  read 
these  words,  there  said  to  be  taken  from  the  Svriac : 
<*  Job  dwelt  in  the  Ausitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumea 
and  Arabia ;  his  name  at  first  was  Jobab.  He  mar- 
ried an  Arabian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
called  Ennon.  He  himself  was  son  of  Zerab,  of  the 
posterity  of  Esau,  and  a  native  of  Bozrah ;  so  that  he 
was  the  fifth  from  Abraham.  He  reigned  in  Edom ; 
and  the  kings  before  and  after  him  reigned  in  this 
order :  Balak,  the  son  of  Beor,  in  the  city  of  Dinha- 
bab ;  after  him  Job  (otherwise  called  Jobab).  Job 
was  succeeded  by  Husham,  prince  of  Teman.  After 
him  reined  Hadad,  the  son  of  Bedad,  who  defeated 
the  Midianites  in  the  fields  of  Moab.  The  name  of 
his  city  was  Arith.  Job's  ft'iends  who  came  to  visit 
him  were  Eliphaz,  of  the  posterity  of  Esau,  and  king 
of  Teman ;  tf ildad,  king  of  the  Shuhites ;  and  Zo- 
phar,  king  of  the  Naamathites."  This  is  the  most 
ancient  account  of  Job's  genealogy.  Aristeus,  Philo, 
and  Polyhistor  acknowledged  it  to  be  true ;  as  did 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fiithers.  The  tradition  is  deriv- 
ed, probably,  fit>m  the  Jews.  In  tracing  the  gene- 
alogy, we  find  Job  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Moses. 


Abraham 

1. 

Isaac. 

^ 

Jacob. 

Esau. 

Levi. 

Reuel. 

Amram. 

Zerah. 

Moses. 

Jobab. 

1  Chron.  L  35-44. 

Job  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  virtue,  and  religion, 
and  he  possessed  much  nches  in  cattle  and  slaves  ; 
which  at  that  time  constituted  the  principal  wealth 
even  of  princes  in  Arabia  and  Edom.  He  had  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters  ;  and  was  in  great  repute 
among  all  people,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 
His  sons,  by  turns,  made  entertainments  for  each  oth- 
er ;  and  when  they  had  gone  through  the  circle  of 
their  days  of  feasting,  Job  sent  to  them,  purified  them, 
and  offered  burnt-offerings  for  each  one ;  that  Grod 
might  pardon  any  faults  inadvertently  committed 
against  him  during  such  festivities.  He  was  wholly 
averse  from  iuiustice,  idolatry,  fraud,  and  adultery  ; 
he  avoided  evil  thoughts,  and  dangerous  looks;  was 
compassionate  to  the  poor ;  a  father  to  the  orphan,  a 
protector  to  the  widow,  a  guide  to  the  blind,  and  a 
support  to  the  lame. 

God  permitted  Satan  to  put  the  virtue  of  Job  to  th^ 
test ;  at  first  f^ving  him  power  over  his  propertv ;  but 
forbidding  him  to  touch  his  person.  Satan  began 
with  taking  away  his  oxen ;  a  company  of  Sabeans 
slew  his  husbandmen,  and  drove  oft*  all  the  beasts ; 
one  servant  only  escaping  to  bring  the  news.  While 
he  was  reporting  this  misfortune,  a  second  came,  and 
informed  Job  tnat  fire  from  heaven  had  consumed 
his  sheep,  and  those  who  kept  them ;  and  that  he 
alone  had  escaped.  A  third  messenger  arrived,  who 
said,  *^  The  Chaldeans  have  carried  away  the  camels, 
have  killed  all  thy  servants,  and  I  only  am  escaped." 
He  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  another  came,  and 
Bud,  **  While  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  were  eating 
and  drinking  in  their  eldest  brother's  house,  an  im- 
petuous wind  suddenly  overthrew  it,  and  they  were 
all  cruihed  to  death  under  the  ruins ;  I  alone  am  es- 
caped to  bring  thee  this  news."    Job  rent  his  clothes, 


and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  groond 
saying,  ^  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb, 
and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  nuno 
of  the  Lord." 

As  Job  endured  these  calamities  without  repining 
against  Providence,  Satan  solicited  permisBion  to  a^ 
fiict  his  person,  and  the  Lord  sai^,  ''Behold  he  ie  in 
thine  hand,  but  touch  not  his  life."  Satan,  therefore, 
smote  him  with  a  dreadful  disease,  probably  the  lep- 
rosy ;  and  Job,  seated  in  ashes,  scraped  oft  the  cor- 
ruption with  a  potsherd.  His  wife  incited  him  to 
"  curse  God,  and  die ; "  but  Job  answered,  ''Shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?  "  In  the  mean  time,  three  of  his  friends, 
having  been  informed  of  his  misfortunes,  came  to 
visit  him— Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  tbeShuhite, 
and  Zophar  the  Naamathite.  A  fourth  was  Elihu 
the  Buzite,  who  from  chap,  xxxii.  bears  a  distinguiah- 
ed  part  in  the  dialogue.  (See  Elihu.)  They  con- 
tinued seven  days  sitting  on  the  ground  by  bim, 
without  speaking ;  but  at  last  Job  broke  silence,  and 
complained  of  bis  misery.  His  friends,  not  dirtin- 
guishine  between  the  evils  with  which  God  tnea 
those  whom  he  loves,  and  the  afflictions  witb  which 
he  punishes  the  wicked,  accused  him  of  having  in- 
dulged some  secret  impiety,  and  urged  him  to  re- 
turn to  God  by  repentance,  and  humbly  to  submit  to 
his  justice,  since  he  suffered  only  according  to  his 
demerits. 

Job,  convinced  of  his  own  innocence,  maintained, 
that  his  sufi^erings  were  greater  than  his  faults,  and 
that  God  sometimes  afflicted  the  righteous  only  to 
try  them,  to  ^ve  them  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
or  of  improvmg  their  pioas  dispositionfl ;  or  because 
it  was  his  pleasure,  for  reasons  unknown  to  mankind. 
Elihu  takes  a  middle  path,  referring  strongly  to  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  To  terminate  the  controversy, 
the  Deitv  appears  in  a  cloud,  and  decides  in  ftvor 
of  Job ;  but  does  not  approve  those  harsh  expres- 
sions, which  the  extremity  of  his  sorrow,  and  the 
warmth  of  dispute,  had  excited.  Job  humbly  ac- 
knowledges his  faulty  and  asks  for^veness.  The 
Lord  condemns  his  friends,  and  enjoins  them  to  ex- 

Eiate  their  sins  with  sacrifices,  offered  by  his  hands, 
[e  restores  Job  to  health,  ffives  him  double  the  riches 
which  he  before  possessed,  blesses  bim  with  a  beau- 
tiful and  numerous  family,  and  crowns  a  holy  uic 
with  a  happy  death. 

The  time  in  which  this  pious  man  lived  is  much 
contested.  But  supposing  nim  to  have  been  contem- 
porai-y  with  Moses,  and  fixing  the  time  of  his  trial  at 
some  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt,  (it  cannot  be  placed  earlier,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed he  speaks  of  this  event,)  he  might  have  lived 
till  the  time  ofOthniel.  Supposing  for  instance,  that 
he  was  afflicted  seven  vears  after  ine  Exodus,  (A.  M. 
2520,)  and  that  he  lived  140  years  afterwards,  he  must 
have  died  in  2660.  , 

Tombs,  called  Job's,  have  been  shown  in  several 
places.  The  most  celebrated  is  in  the  Tracbomti^ 
towards  the  springs  of  the  Jordan,  where  for  msny 
ages  a  pyramid  was  believed  to  be  Job's  tomb.  It  *J 
placed  between  the  cities  of  Teman,  Shuah,  and 
Naamath,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  this 
country.  Some  writers  nave  doubted  whether  there 
ever  was  such  a  person  as  Job ;  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing his  existence  without  contradicting  Ezekiel,  To- 
bit,  and  James,  who  speak  of  him  as  a  holy  ™f°«??J^ 
hold  him  up  as  a  true  pattern  of  patience;  and  with- 
out opposmg  also  the  current  of  tradition  amoii|  botn 
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JewB  and  Christians.  Others  place  his  faistor}*  as  low 
as  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon,  and  some  even  so 
late  as  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  forgetting  that  he  is 
cited  by  Tobii  and  bv  Ezekiel  as  an  ancient  patriarch. 

The  Book  of  Job. — Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  concerning  the  author  of  this  book.  The 
original  work  was  probably  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
old  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  the  Arabic.  Our  present 
copy  is  evidently  altered  in  its  style,  so  as  to  have 
transfused  into  it  a  Hebrew  phraseolo^,  reserabline 
that  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  to  the  writings  of  which 
author  the  style  bears  a  g^eat  resemblance.  This 
idea,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Smitli, 
meets  the  difficulty  that  has  been  urged  from  the  style 
of  the  book,  against  its  antiquity,  and  unites  the  dis- 
cordant opinions  that  have  been  entertained  on  the 
subject.  It  is  written  in  verse,  whose  beauty  consists 
principally  in  noble  expressions,  bold  and  sublime 
thoughts,  lively  emotions,  fine  descriptions,  and  ^rcat 
diversity  of  character.  We  believe  tnere  is  not  m  all 
antiquity  a  piece  of  poetry  more  copious,  more  lofty, 
more  maffni/icent,  more  diversified,  more  adorned,  or 
more  affecting.  The  author  has  practised  all  the 
beauties  of  his  art,  in  the  characters  of  the  four  per- 
sons whom  he  brinKS  U|H)n  the  stage.  The  history,  as 
to  the  substance  ofit,  is  true ;  the  sentiments,  reasons, 
and  arguments  of  the  several  persons  are  faithfully 
expressed ;  but  the  terms  and  turns  of  expression  are 
thepoet's  own. 

Tne  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of  Job  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  Paul,  in  several  places,  seems 
to  quote  the  book  of  Job ;  or,  at  least,  to  allude  to  it ; 
and  James  commends  the  patience  of  Job,  which,  he 
says,  was  well  known  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 

JOCHEBED,  wife  of  Amram,  and  mother  of  Mi- 
riam, Moses,  and  Aaron.  Several  difficulties  are  start- 
ed concerning  the  degree  of  relationship  between 
Amram  and  Jochebed,  she  beingcalled  in  Ex.  vi.  20, 
the  father's  sidter  to  Amram.  Some  assert  that  she 
was  the  daughter  immediately  of  Levi,  and  aunt  of 
Amram,  hir  husband,  because  (Exod.  ii.  1 ;  Numb, 
xxvi.  59.)  she  is  called  daughter  of  Levi.  Others 
maintain,  that  she  was  only  cousin-gerroan  to 
Amram,  being  daughter  of  one  of  Kohath's  breth- 
ren. The  Chaldee,  on  Exod.  vi.  20,  says,  she  was 
daughter  of  Amram*s  sister ;  the  LXX  say,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Amram's  brother.  Calmet  thinks  it 
most  probable,  that  Jochebed  was  only  cousin-ger- 
man  to  Amram ;  because,  (1.)  had  she  been  the  im- 
mediate daughter  of  Levi,  the  disproportion  between 
her  age  and  Amram*s  would  have  been  too  great; 
(2^)  marriages  between  aunt  and  nephew  were  forbid- 
den by  the  law ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the^  were 
allowed  previously ;  (3.)  hv  daughter  of  Levi,  may 
very  well  be  meant  granddaughter,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  Hebrews. 

L  JOEL,  the  prophet  Samuel's  eldest  son,  who 
with  his  brother  Abiah  was  judge  over  Israel,  1  Sara, 
viii.  1,2,  &c.  They  exercised  their  jurisdiction  in 
Beersheba,  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Their  injustice 
induced  Israel  to  desire  a  king. 

II.  JOEL,  Tone  of  the  minor  prophets.  Of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  his  life,  and  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  and  prophesied,  the  Scriptures  affiird  us  no  ac- 
count whatever ;  except  what  may  be  inferred  from 
different  hints  and  circumstances  contained  in  the 
book  itself.  From  these  it  is  clear,  first,  that  he  lived 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  at  a  time  when  the  temple 
and  the  temple- worship  still  existed.  (Compare  chap. 
L  14 ;  iL  1, 15, 33 ;  ill.  1,  seq.)    We  may,  secondly, 


infer  very  nearly  the  time  in  which  be  prophesied* 
from  the  political  circumstances  and  relations  alluded 
to.  He  sdduces  as  the  enemiea  of  Judah,  only  the 
Phenicians,  Philistines,  Egyptians,  and  Edomitea, 
(Compare  ch.  iii.  4, 19.)  Neither  the  Syrians  nor  As- 
syrians are  mentioned.  He  must,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  have  written  before  the  time  when  the 
Syrians  and  Assyrians  had  become  formidable  ene- 
mies of  Judah ;  consequendy  before  the  time  of 
Isaiah.  The  same  nations  here  mendoned  are  also 
enumerated  by  Amos  (ch.  i.)  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Jewish  state ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  assume,  that 
the  prophet  Joel  was  nearly  or  quite  contemporary 
with  him  ;  and  lived,  probably,  under  Uzziah.  He 
must,  however,  be  placed  somewhat  early  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  and  rather  before  Amos;  because  in 
the  latter  prophet  the  Syrians  already  appear  as  ene- 
mies of  Judah.  This  opinion  is  held  dv  Vitringa, 
Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others.  Credner  (1831) 
places  the  date  of  the  prophecy  still  earlier.  Ber- 
tholdt  supposes  the  prophet  to  have  lived  under 
Hezekiah ;  but  to  this  is  opposed  the  fiust  that  the 
Assyrians  are  no  where  alluded  to,  who  at  that  time 
were  so  powerful  and  so  much  dreaded.  Still  less 
probable  is  the  supposition  of  those  who  place  the 
prophet  under  Manasseh ;  since  the  latter  was  an 
idolater,  and  had  abrogated  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

The  whole  book  is  made  up  of  one  oracle.  The 
occasion  of  the  prophecy  was  the  devastation  caused 
by  swarms  of  locusts,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all 
the  plagues  of  the  East  (See  Locusts.)  Sueh  a 
plague,  accompanied  with  drouf^t,  the  prophet  vir- 
idly  describes  in  c.  i,  and  subjoins  wanungs  an4 
admonitions.  .  He  represents  this  calamity  as  a  pun- 
ishmedt  sent  from  God ;  the  locusts  are  a  noet  wnich 
Gi*d  has  sent,  ii.  11.  He  admonishes  to  ftstingand 
penitence  ;  and  promises  them  the  removal  of  the 
calami^  and  renewed  fertility,  ii.  21,  seq.  While 
describing  this  returning  plenty  and  prosperity,  the 
prophet  casts  his  view  forward  on  a  future  still  more 
remote,  and  predicts  the  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  signs,  and  wonaers,  and  spiritual  pros» 
perity  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  ii.  28,  seq.  This  pas- 
sage is  quoted  by  the  apome  Peter,  in  Acts  iL  16, 
seq.  Returning  to  the  immediate  circumstances  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  prophet  in  c.  iii.  pro- 
claims the  vengeance  which  Jehovah  will  take  upon 
its  enemies, — ^those  who  have  hicherto  trampled  the 
nation  under  foot ;  he  vrill  bring  them  together  into 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  judgment,  (iii.  2, 14.)  and 
there  sit  in  judgment  upon  them  and  punish  them 
with  destruction. 

Many  commentators,  ss  Jerome,  Grotius,  Bertholdt, 
&c.  have  preferred  to  understand  the  description  of 
the  swarms  of  locusts  in  c.  i.  as  an  aUegonf^  and  sup- 
pose it  is  intended  as  a  figurative  representation  of 
the  march  of  a  hostile  army,  e.g.  that  of  Sennacha- 
rib.  (Compare  Amos  vii.  1,  seq.)  In  this  way  the 
antithesis  between  the  commencement  and  the  end 
of  the  book  would  become  very  striking;  but  there 
are  no  clear  traces  of  any  allegory  or  any  metaphori- 
cal sense  whatever,  and  such  an  interpretation  must 
ever  remain  arbitrary,  forced,  and  unnatural. 

The  style  and  msnner  of  the  book  are  excellent. 
The  language  is  pure,  elegant,  and  flowing.  In  ehoit, 
the  book  belongs  among  the  most  spleimid  exhibi- 
tions of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  best  commentaries  are  by  Pococke,  in  hie 
Worics,  vol.  i ;  Rosenmiiller,  1827 ;  JuMi,  1792;  Cred- 
ner, 1831.    •R. 

JOH  AN  AN,  high-prieit,  son  of  Aarkh  tiM  hi^ 
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?riest,  and  father  of  another  Azariah,  1  Chron.  vi.  9, 
0.  Some  believe  him  to  be  Jehoiada,  the  father  of 
Zechariah,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  2 
Chron.  zxiv.  11,  &c. 

I.  JOHN,  father  of  Mattathiaa,  the  celebrated  Mac- 
cabee,  1  Mac.  ii.  1. 

II.  JOHN,  a  son  of  Mattathiaa,  and  brother  (^Ju- 
das, Jonathan,  and  Simon  Maccabsus.  He  was 
treacherously  killed  by  the  sons  of  Jambrt,  aa  he  was 
conducting  the  baggage  belonging  to  his  brethren 
the  Maccfmees  to  the  Nebathites,  their  allies,  1  Mac. 
ix.3a 

III.  JOHN  HIRCANUS,  son  of  Simon  Macca- 
bieus,  was  by  his  father  made  ffovemor  of  the  sea- 
<;oa8t  of  Judea,  where  he  defeated  Cendebeus,  general 
of  Antiochua  Sidetes,  then  besieging  Tryphon  in 
Dora.  He  escaped  from  the  intended  slaughter  of 
the  Maccabee  family  by  his  brother-in-law  rtolemv, 
in  which  his  father  Simon  fell ;  after  whose  death, 
John  was  acknowledged  prince  and  high-priest  of 
his  nation.  He  was  attacked  iu  Jerusalem  by  Antio- 
chus ;  but  defended  the  city  vigorously,  and  took  occa- 
sion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  negotiate  a  peace ; 
which  he  effected,  paying  the  king  a  great  sum  of 
money  (300  talents] ;  which,  some  say,  he  obtained 
from  David's  sepulchre.  John  accompanied  Antio- 
chus  in  his  war  against  the  Partliians ;  which,  how- 
ever favorable  at  f&st,  at  length  issued  in  the  defeat  of 
the  king ;  and  John  seized  the  opportunity  to  render 
himselr  independent  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  In  the 
following  year,  he  conquered  the  Idu means,  and 
compelled  them  to  receive  circumcision  after  the 
Jewish  manner,  with  other  Jewish  rites.  He  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  alliance  with  that 
people  ;  and,  some  years  afterwards,  besieged  Sama- 
ria, which  was  taken  by  his  sons  Antigonus  and  Ar- 
istobulus,  after  a  year's  resistance.  John  ordered  the 
city  to  be  demolished,  in  which  state  it  continued  to 
the  time  of  Gabinius.  He  was  now  master  of  all  Ju- 
dea, Samaria,  Galilee,  and  many  frontier  towns ;  so 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his 
time.  At  home,  however,  he  was  troubled  by  the 
Pharisees,  who  envied  his  exaltation,  and  at  length 
their  mutual  ill-will  broke  out  into  open  enmity. 
John  forbade  the  observance  of  such  ceremonies  as 
were  founded  on  tradition  only ;  and  he  enforced  his 
orders  bv  penalties  on  the  contumacious.  He  is  said 
to  have  built  the  castle  of  Baris,  on  the  mount  of  the 
temple,  which  became  the  palace  of  the  Asmonean 

Erinces;  and  where  the  pontifical  vestments  were 
epL  After  having  been  high-priest  twenty-nine 
years,  John  died,  anle  A.  D.  107.  Josephus  says  he 
was  endowed  witli  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  Antiq.  lib. 
xiii.  17, 18 ;  xviii.  6.  2  Mac.  iii.  11.  et  al. 

IV.  JOHN  THE  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elisa- 
beth, was  bom  A.  M.  4000,  about  six  months  befbre 
Jesus  Christ  His  birth,  name,  and  office  were  fore- 
told to  his  father  Zacharias,  when  he  was  perform- 
ing his  functions  as  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Luke  i.  10, 11,  &c.  [See  Annunciation.)  On 
the  eighth  day  after  the  buth  of  the  child,  when  the 
time  for  circumcising  him  was  come,  they  called  him 
by  his  father's  name,  Zacharias ;  but  his  mother  told 
them  his  name  should  be  John,  which  his  father  con- 
firmed. The  child  grew,  and  was  strengdiened  in 
spirit,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  till  the  day  of  his 
manifestation  to  Israel,  ver.  59—81. 

Chrysostom  and  Jerome  believe  that  John  was 
brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  wilderness,  where 
ho  abode  without  eating  or  drinking,  as  Jesus  says, 


Matt  xL  18,  (that  is,  eating  and  drinkiug  fittle,  uid 
things  of  a  plain,  kind,)  and  bemff  clothed  only  with 
camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loiu, 
Matt  iii.  4.  (See  Camel's  Hair.)  When  be  had  ir- 
rived  at  thirty  years  of  age,  God  manifested  him  to 
the  world,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  28; 
and  be  began  his  ministry,  by  publishing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Messiah,  in  the  country  along  and  be- 
yond Jordan,  preaching  repentance.  He  induced 
many  persons  to  confess  their  sins ;  whom  he  bBpti2»d 
in  the  river  Jordan,  exhorting  them  to  believe  in  him 
who  was  coming  aAer  him ;  and  who  would  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  From  this  bap- 
tism, John  derived  the  surname  of  Baptist,  or  ^pii- 
zer.  Many  persons  became  his  disciples,  exercifiing 
themselves  in  nets  of  repentance,  and  urging  it  on 
others.  When  Jesus  presented  himself  to  receive 
baptism  from  him,  John  excused  himself,  saying,  '^l 
need  rather  being  baptized  by  thee ; "  but  Jeans  de- 
claring that  it  became  them  to  fulfil  all  righteoosness, 
John  complied.  This  was  A.  D.  30.  The  next  dav 
John  publicly  announced  Jesus,  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  John  L  ISy;^* 

Herod  Antipasliaving  married  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  John,  ^vith  his  usual  boldness,  reproved  him  to 
his  face.  Herod,  incensed,  ordered  him  into  custodT, 
in  the  castle  of  Machaerus,  where  he  remained  a  loog 
time,  Herod  fearing  to  do  him  further  barm,  know- 
ing tliat  he  was  much  beloved  by  tlie  people.  He- 
rodias,  however,  sought  an  opportunity  of  putting 
him  to  death,  which  she  accomplished  (Mattxiv. 
1 — 12.)  about  the  end  of  A.  D.  31,  or  early  in  A.  D. 
32.  The  Gospels  do  not  say  where  John  was  buried ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  bis  tomb  was 
shown  at  Samaria,  where  the  inhabitants  opened  it, 
and  burnt  part  of  his  bones  ;  the  rest  were  saved  by 
some  Christians,  who  carried  them  to  an  abbot  of  Je- 
rusalem, named  Philip.  (£ccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3w  Chronic. 
Alex.  p.  686.) 

V.  JOHN  THE  Evangelist,  son  of  Zcbedec,  was 
a  native  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  bv  {rade  a  fish- 
erman. Our  Saviour  called  him  and  his  brother 
James,  Boanerges,  sons  of  thunder.  It  is  believed 
that  John  was  the  youngest  of  the  apostles.  Our  Sa- 
viour had  a  particular  friendship  for  him,  end  be  de 
scribes  himself  bv  the  phrase  or  <*  that  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  Ae  was  present  at  the  transnguiition, 
and  at  the  last  supper,  when  he  lay  in  his  master^ 
bosom,  who  discovered  to  him  who  should  bdny 
him,  John  xiii.  25 ;  xxL  20.  Jesus  also  chose  James 
and  John,  with.  Peter,  as  witnesses  of  his  ajgony  io 
the  olive-garden.  After  the  soldiers  had  seaed  his 
master,  it  is  believed  that  John  was  the  discipla  wbo 
followed  him  to  Caiapbas's  house,  where  he  went  in, 
and  afler^-ards  introduced  Peter.  He  attended  our 
Saviour  to  the  cross ;  and  Jesus  observing  him,  sud 
to  his  mother,  **  Woman,  behold  thy  son ;"  and  tbf« 
to  his  disciple,  *<  Behold  thy  mother,"  xix.  %  ^• 
After  the  resurrection,  and  while  several  of  the  disch 
pies  were  fishing  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  Jw^H'P?'' 
ed  on  the  shore,  where  John  first  discovered  hiffl, 
and  told  Peter.  They  came  on  eliore,  dined  with 
their  risen  Lord,  and  after  dinner,  as  John  was  follow- 
ing him,  Peter  asked  Jesus,  what  was  to  become  « 
John.  Jesus  answered,  <*  If  I  will  that  he  tan/  tDll  i 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "—a  remark  ^'^*" 
duced  the  disciples  to  believe,  that  Jesus  bad  mA» 
should  not  die.  John  himself,  however,  confut«  tW 
opinion.  The  period  referred  to  was,  w>  doubt,  t|* 
punishment  of  Jerusalem,  which  this  evangeliM  uvw 
to  see ;  not  the  general  judgment,  which  is  -^ 
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Within  a  few  days  after  the  apoetles  had  received 
the  Holy  Ghoet,  Peter  and  John  went  up  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  near  it  cured  a  man  lame  from  hia  birth, 
Acui  itL  1 — 10.  This  miracle  occasioned  their  im- 
prisonment, but  the  next  day  they  were  liberated, 
and  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  continued  preaching,  however,  and  were  again 
imprisoned  several  times. 

Peter  and  John  were  sent  to  Samaria,  to  confer  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  those  whom  Philip  the  deacon  had 
baptized,  Acts  viii.  5—14.  John  was  of  the  council 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  evidently  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  church.  It  is  believed  that  he  preached  to  the 
Partbians,  and  the  Indians  maintain,  tnat  he  published 
the  gospel  in  that  country.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
preaching  in  Asia,  and  of  his  remaining  some  time  at 
Ephesus,  and  near  it,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
exact  time.  It  could  scarcely  be  before  A.  D.  66. 
Jerome  says,  he  fbunded  and  governed  the  churches 
of  Asia. 

The  emperor  Domitian  persecuted  the  church  in 
the  fifleentn  year  of  his  reign  ;  (A.  D.  95.)  and  John, 
it  is  said,  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  plunged 
into  boiling  oil,  without  being  hurt,  and  aAerwvds 
exiled  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  in  the  JEgean  sea,  where 
he  wrote  his  Revelations.  (See  Apocalypse.)  Domi- 
tian being  killed  in  A.  D.  96,  his  successor,  Nerva,  re- 
called all  who  had  been  banished ;  and  John  returned 
to  Ephesus,  A.  D.  97,  being  about  ninety  years  of 
affe.  The  bishops  and  Christians  of  Asia  pressing 
him  to  write  what  ho  had  heard  from  our  Saviour,  he 
complied,  and  wrote  his  Gospel,  afler  a  public  fast 
and  prayers.  His  principal  view  in  this  narration 
was,  to  relate  such  tninp  as  miffht  confinn  the  divin- 
ity of  the  Son,  in  opposition  to  neretics  of  that  time. 
See  Gospel. 

John  lived  to  a  very  mat  age,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  go  to  the  assemblv  of  the  church,  without 
being  canried  by  his  disciples.  Being  now  unable  to 
make  long  discourses,  his  custom  was  to  say,  in  ail  as- 
semblies, to  the  people,  **My  dear  cliildren,  love  one 
another."  At  length  they  grew  weanr  of  this  con- 
cise exhortation ;  and  when  he  was  inionned  of  this, 
his  answer  was,  ''This  is  what  the  Lord  commands 
vou ;  and  this,  if  you  do  it,  is  sufficient."  He  died  at 
ISphesus,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  the  100th  of 
Jesus  Christ,  being  then,  according  to  Eptphanius, 
ninety-four  ;  though  some  say  be  was  93  or  99; 
othera  104, 106,  or  120.  He  was  buried  near  that 
city ;  and  several  of  the  fathera  mention  his  sepul- 
chre as  being  there. 

We  have  three  Epistles  bt  John.  The  first  is  a 
kind  of  tract,  designed  to  refute  certain  erroneous 
doctrines,  which  h^  been  propounded  in  the  church, 
similar  to,  if  not  the  same  with,  those  of  the  Cerinthi- 
ans  and  the  Gnostics.  The  second  is  addressed  to  a 
lady  of  rank,  named  Electa ;  or,  as  others  think,  to  a 
Christian  church.  The  third  letter  is  directed  to 
Gaius,  whom  John  praises  for  hospitality  to  the  faith- 
^1,  and  exhorts  to  continue  his  pious  practice.  It 
should  be  remarked,- that  the  intention  of  these  two 
epistles  is  directly  contrary  one  to  the  otlier.  In  that 
to  Electa,  the  apostle  cautions  her  acainst  receiving 
aad  patronizing  travelling  teachen  who  held  not  the 
tnith  correctly ;  whereas  in  that  to  Gains,  the  apostle 
greatly  commends  him  for  receiving  travelling  teach- 
ers, generally ;  censures  Diotrepnes  for  rejecting 
•ome;  and  praises  Demetrius  for  his  candor.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  these  epistles  are  mis- 
placed. If  Gaius  be  Paul's  host,  the  epistle  to  him 
may  be  placed  the  earliest  in  point  of  ume ;  and  to 


this  agrees  the  absence  of  allusion  to  heretical  opii»- 
ions,  which  had  not  yet  infected  the  church :  but,  in 
later  days,  not  a  few  discordant  symptoms  were  prop- 
agated, and  consequently  Christian  hospitality  was 
exposed  to  imposition.  It  seems  likely,  also,  that 
Gaius,  living  at  Corinth,  was  visited  by  sea,  by  John ; 
but  as  John  nad  met  (probably)  at  Ephesus,  with  **  the 
children  of  Electa,  whom  he  found  walking  in  the 
truth,"  to  his  irreat  joy,  and  to  their  mother's  praise, 
it  is  very  credible,  if  not  rather  certain,  that  this 
lady  lived  at  no  great  distance  from  that  city,  that  is. 
in  Asia  Minor ;  so  that  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  might  easily,  **  having  many  things  to  say, 
come  unto  her,  and  speak  fiice  to  face."  Her  sister 
probably  lived  at  Ephesus,  near,  or  possibly  with,  the 
apostle. 

Several  apocryphal  writings  are  attributed  to  John ; 
as,  a  book  of  his  supposed  travela,  another  of  bis  acts 
used  by  the  Encratites,  Mauicbees,  and  Priscillian- 
ists ;  a  book  concerning  the  death  and  assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  &c.  John  is  generally  surnamed  ''the 
Divine,'' from  the  subUmity  of  his  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel.  He  is  paint- 
ed with  a  cup  and  a  serpent  issuing  out  of  it,  in  allu* 
sion  to  a  story  of  poison  given  to  him  by  some  here- 
tics in  a  glass,  the  venom  of  which  he  dispelled  under 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  by  making  a  sign  of  the  cross 
over  iL 

VI.  JOHN  MARK,  cousin  to  Barnabas,  and  his 
disciple,  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  woman  named 
Mary,  who  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  met.  Here  they  were  at  prayen 
in  the  night,  when  Peter,  who  was  delivered  out  of 
prison  by  an  angel,  knocked  at  the  door,  (Acts  xii.  15.) 
and  in  the  same  house  the  celebrated  church  of  Sion 
is  said  to  have  been  aAerwards  established.  John  at- 
tached himself  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Antioch,  and  thence  to  Perga  and  Pamphy- 
lia,  where  he  leA  them,  and  returns  to  Jerusaleui, 
Acts  XV.  38.  A.  D.  45. 

Six  yeara  afterwards,  he  accompanied  Barnabas  to 
the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  and,  in  A.  D.  63,  we  find  him  at 
Rome,  performing  signal  services  for  Paul  during  his 
imprisonment.  The  aposde  speaks  advantagecNislv 
of  him,  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  asain  in  his  epistle  to  Phil- 
emon, (ver.  24.|  written  A.  D.  68.  Two  yean  aAer- 
wards he  was  m  Asia,  and  with  Timothy :  Paul  de- 
sires liim  to  bring  him  to  Rome  ;  adding,  that  he  was 
useful  to  him  for  the  ministrv  of  the  gospel,  2  Tiro, 
iv.  11.  It  is  thought  that  John  Mark  died  at  Ephe- 
sus ;  but  the  year  of  his  death,  and  the  manner  of  it, 
are  unknown. 

Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  John  Mark  is  a  different 
person  IVom  Mark  the  evangelist ;  but  they  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  same  person  by  Jones,  Light- 
foot,  Wctstein,  Larduer,  Michaelis,  and  Taylor.  To 
strengthen  this  opinion,  Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  it 
should  be  observed,  that  throughout  the  Acts  be  is 
spoken  of  as  '*  John  whose  surname  was  Mark  ;"  that 
is,  Luke,  writinff  in  Italy,  Latinizes ;  it  being  custom- 
ary for  Jews,  when  in  foreign  countries,  to  use  names 
more  familiar  to  those  countries  than  their  Hebrew 
^pellations ;  and  if  Mark,  as  is  beyond  a  doubt,  ae- 
companied  Peter  to  Rome,  he  would  be  known  there 
by  his  surname  only. 

JOIADA,  or  JiTDAB,  hi^h-priest  of  the  Jews,  suc- 
ceeded Eliashib,  or  Joashib,  who  lived  under  Nehe- 
miah,  about  ante  A.  D.  454,  Neh.  ziiL  38. 

JOKMEAM,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  afterwards  givsn 
to  the  Levltes  of  Kohath's  family,  1  Chron.  vi.  &. 

JOKNEAM,  a  city  of  Zebuhin,  given  to  ths  Ls« 
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^ritefl  of  Menri*8  family ;  (Josh.  zxi.  34 ;  zix.  11.)  siir- 
named  Jokneam,  of  Carmel,  (Josh.  xii.  22.)  because 
a^jscent  to  that  mountaio. 

JOKSHAN,  second  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah, 
(Gen.  xx¥.  2.)  is  thought  to  have  peopled  part  of 
Arabia,  and  to  be  the  person  whom  the  Arabians  call 
Cabtan,and  acknowledge  as  the  head  of  their  nation. 
He  dwelt  in  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  part  of  Arabia 
Deserta.  This  Moses  eipressly  mentions,  Gen.  xxv.  6. 
Jokshan's  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan,  who  dwelt  in 
the  same  country,  ver.  3. 

JOKTAN,  the  eldest  son  of  Eber,  who  had  for  his 
portion  all  the  land  which  lies  '^from  Mesha,  as  thou 
floeat  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  flast,"  or  Kedem, 
Gen.  X.  25.  Mesha,  Calmet  takes  to  be  the  place 
where  Masias  was  situated,  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
Sephar  the  country  of  the  Sepharvaim,  or  Sephar- 
enians,  or  Sapiores,  or  Serapares ;  for  these  all  de- 
note the  same;  that  is,  a  people  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  were  placed  between  the  Colchians 
and  the  Modes.  Now  this  was  in  the  provinces 
which  Moses  commonly  describes  by  the  name  of 
Kedem,  or  the  East.  We  find  traces  in  this  country 
of  the  names  of  Joktan's  sons,  which  is  a  further 
confirmation  of  this  opinion.  These  sons  were  Al- 
mohad,  Shaleph,  Hazarmaveth,  Jerah,  Hadoram, 
Uzal,  Diklah,  Obal,  Abimeel,  Sheba,  Ophir,  Havilah, 
and  Jobab,  Gren.  x.  26,  &c.  The  Arabians  believe 
that  their  country  was  originally  peopled  by  Joktan, 
the  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Peieg ;  who,  ailer 
the  division  of  languages,  came  and  dwelt  in  the 

Jeninsula  of  Asia,  which  might  take  its  name  from 
arab  the  son  of  Joktan,  or  from  a  l&rge  plain  in  the 
province  of  Tehema  called  Arabat  These  ancient 
Arabians  lived  here  without  mingling  with  other 
people,  till  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,and 
his  sons,  settled  here,  who,  mixing  with  them,  were 
called  Mos-arabes,  or  Mostie-arabes,  that  is,  mixed 
Arabians. 

I.  JOKTHEEL,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  38. 

II.  JOKTHEEL,  ohedimce  lo  the  Lord,  a  place 
previously  called  Selah,  which  Amaziah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah, took  from  the  Edomites,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  city  of  Petra,  the  celebrated  capital 
of  the  Nabathei,  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  by  the  Syrians 
called  Rekem,  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  There  are  two  places, 
however,  which  dispute  this  honor,  Kerek,  a  town 
two  days*  journey  south  of  Syalt,  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  who  resides  at  Jerusalem ;  and  Wady- 
Mousa,  a  city  which  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hor,  and  where  Burckhtirdt  and 
more  recent  travellers  describe  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  and  extensive  city.  The  latter  is  no 
doubt  the  Petra  described  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  See 
Sela. 

I.  JONADAB,  son  of  Shimeah,  David's  nephew. 
He  was  a  very  subtle  man,  and  the  adviser  of  Amnon 
in  the  violation  of  Tamar,  2  Sam.  xiii.  3. 

II.  JONADAB,  or  Jehonadab,  son  of  Rechab, 
and  head  of  the  Rechabites,  lived  in  the  time  of  Jehu, 
kinff  of  Israel.  He  is  thought  to  have  added  to  the 
ancient  austerity  of  the  Recnabites,  that  of  abstinence 
from  wine ;  and  to  have  introduced  the  non-culdva- 
tion  of  their  lands,  2  Kings  x.  15, 16.  Jehu  being 
raised  up  to  punie^h  the  sins  of  Ahab's  house,  came  to 
Samaria,  to  aestroy  the  false  prophets  and  priests  of 
Baal,  where  he  met  with  Jonadao,  whom  he  carried 
with  him  to  Samaria,  and  before  him  executed  all  that 
remained  of  Ahab's  fiimily,  with  the  ministers  of 
BaaPs  teniple. 

JONAH,  son  of  Amittai,  and  ona  of  the  minor 


prophets,  was  a  (xalilean,  of  Gatb-hepher,  v^ieh  is 
supposed  to  be  Jotapata.  Jonah  was  ordered  first  to 
prophesy  at  Nineveh,  which  be  endeavored  to  avoid 
by  voyaging  to  Tarshish ;  but,  being  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  he  was  thrown  overboard,  and  miraculously 
preserved,  bv  being  swallowed  by  a  large  fiah.  This 
fish,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  called  xvto?,  (Matt.  xii. 
40,  Eng.  tr.  whole) ;  but  it  more  probably  refofa  to 
the  large  shark,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Canis  earehariua  of  naturalists,  whose  size  and  habits 
correspond  entirely  to  the  representation  given  of 
Jonah's  being  swaflowed.  The  fish  afterirnds  cast 
him  out  again  upon  the  land.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
a  second  time  directed  him  to  visit  Nineveh.  He 
went  thither,  therefore,  and  walked  through  it  for  a 
whole  day,  crying,  '^In  forty  days  Nineveh  shall  be 
destroyed."  The  Ninevites  believed  his  word,  and 
appointed  a  public  fast,  from  the  meanest  of  the 
people  to  the  greatest;  the  king  himself  putting  on 
sackcloth,  and  sitting  in  ashes.  God,  being  moved 
with  their  repentance,  did  not  execute  at  that  time 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  them. 

Jonah,  from  a  notion,  probably,  that  his  divine  mis- 
sion would  be  disputed,  was  afflicted  at  this  result, 
and  complained  to  God  that  he  had  always  ques- 
tioned, whether,  as  being  a  God  of  mercy,  he  would 
not  yield  to  their  prayers ;  after  which  he  retired  out 
of  the  city,  and  made  a  shelter  for  himself,  waiting  the 
event  The  Lord  caused  a  plant  to  grow  over  his 
booth,  (see  Gourd,)  but  a  worm  Int  its  root,  and  it 
withered.  Jonah,  being  now  exposed  to  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  became  faint,  and  desired  that  God 
would  take  him  out  of  the  world.  The  Lord  said 
unto  him,  ^  Hast  thou  reason  to  be  thus  concerned 
at  the  death  of  a  plant,  which  cost  thee  nothing,  which 
rises  one  night,  and  dies  the  next ;  yet  woulffest  thou 
not  have  me  pardon  such  a  city  as  N  ineveh,  in  which 
are  120,000  persons  not  able  to  distinguish  their  rigiit 
hand  from  their  left  ?"  that  is,  children  not  arrived 
at  tlie  use  of  reason ;  nor  having  ofiTended  God  by 
actual  sin.  As  children  make,  generally,  about  one 
fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  it  is  presumed 
that  Nineveh  contained  above  600,000  persona. 

We  know  not  at  what  time  Jonah  (bretoid  how 
Jeroboam  II.  kinff  of  Israel,  should  restore  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Samaria,  from  the  entrance  of  Hamath  to  the 
Dead  sea,  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.)  whether  before  or  after 
his  journey  to  Nineveh.  Our  Saviour  mentions  him, 
(Matt.  xii.  41 ;  Luke  xii.  32.)  and  says  that  the  Nine- 
vites should  rise  in  judgment  against  the  Jewa,  and 
condemn  them,  liecause  they  repented  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonah.  When  the  Pharisees  requirea  a  acn 
from  him,  his  answer  referred  them  to  that  of  the 
prophet  Jonah ;  that  is,  his  resurrection. 

I.  JONATHAN,  a  Levite,  son  of  Gershom,  and 
grandson  of  Moses,  dwelt  some  time  at  Laiab,  with 
Micah,  (Judg.  xvii.  10.)  ministering  as  a  Levite,  with 
an  ephod,  and  images,  which  Micah  had  made,  and 
placed  in  his  house.  Some  years  afterwarda,  six 
hundred  men,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  seeking  a  new 
settlement  in  the  territories  of  the  Sidonians,  engaged 
Jonathan  to  accompanv  them.  He  settled  at  Dan, 
where  that  tribe  placed  the  images  they  bad  taken 
out  of  Micah's  house,  and  appointed  Jonathan  to  be 
their  priest,  and  his  son  to  succeed  him,  Judg.  xviiL 
30.  Their  idols  remained  at  Dan  while  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  was  at  Shiloh,  and  till  the  captivity  of  Dan ; 
that  is,  as  Calmet  thinbs,  till  the  last  year  of  Eli,  the 
high-priest,  when  the  ark  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
fines,  ante  A.  D.  1116.  But  the  captivity  of  Dan  nugr 
denote  either  the  oppression  or  thia  tribe  by  tba 
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PfaUutinesi,  after  the  ark  waa  taken,  or  the  more 
remarkable  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  were 
carried  away  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  the  Assyrian 
kings. 

11.  JONATHAN,  son  of  Saul,  and  the  faithful 
friend  of  David,  was  a  prince  of  ereat  valor  and 
piety.  During  the  war  between  Sauland  the  Philis- 
tines, Jonathan,  intent  upon  following  up  the  victory, 
with  his  armor-bearer,  attacked  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  they 
killed  one  another.  Saul  pursued  the  enemy,  and 
pronounced  a  curse  on  the  man  who  should  hinder 
the  pursuit  by  taking  of  food.  Jonathan,  who  was 
absent  when  this  anathema  was  uttered,  ate  of  some 
honey  which  he  found  in  the  wood,  and  was  only 
saved  from  death  by  the  firmness  of  the  people,  1 
Sam.  xiv. 

War  breaking  out  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Philistines,  Saul  and  Jonathan  encam|)ed  on  mount 
Gilboa  with  the  army  of  Israel ;  but  their  camp  was 
forced,  their  troops  routed,  and  themselves  slain,  ch. 
xxxi.  ante  A.  D.  1055.  The  news  being  brought  to 
David,  he  mourned  for  a  year,  and  composed  a  fune- 
ral song  to  tlieir  honor,  thus  evincing  his  tcndemefs 
toward  his  friend  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  i.  He  left  a  son 
named  Mephibosheth,  on  whom  David  conferred 
various  favors. 

HI.  JONATHAN,  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high- 
priest,  who  gave  notice  to  Adoniiah  and  his  party, 
near  Uie  fountain  of  Rogel,  that  David  had  declared 
Solomon  his  successor,  1  Kings  i.  42, 43. 

IV.  JONATHAN,  or  Johanan,  or  John,  high- 

Jriest  of  the  Jews,  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  father  of 
eddoa,  or  Jaddus,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Neh.  xii.  11.  He  lived  under  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  He  died,  after  having  exercised  the 
high-priesthood  thirty-two  years,  and  waa  succeeded 
by  Jeddoa,  his  son. 

V.  JONATHAN,  a  scribe,  and  keeper  of  the  pris- 
ons in  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah,  Jer.  xxxvii.  15, 20. 
He  was  very  severe  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
therefore  earnestly  desired  Zedekiah  that  he  might 
not  be  sent  back  into  that  dungeon,  where  his  life 
was  in  danger. 

VI.  JONATHAN  BEN  UZZIEL,  see  Targux. 

VII.  JONATHAN,  sumamed  Appbus,  son  of 
Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabieus,  was, 
after  the  death  of  Judas,  appointed  general  of  the 
troops  of  Israel,  and,  after  a  number  or  feats  of  valor, 
was  basely  killed  by  Tryphon,  ante  A.  D.  144, 1  Mac. 
ii.  &c.  There  are  several  other  persons  of  this  name 
mendoned  in  Scripture,  but  they  have  no  important 
relation  to  such  events  as  we  are  required  to  notice. 

JOPPA,  Jafho,  or  Jaffa,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient seaports  in  the  world;  its  traditional  history 
stretching  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  time.  Pliny 
aasiffns  it  a  date  anterior  to  the  deluge.  It  was  a 
border  town  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  is  situated  in  a 
fine  plain,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Ciesarea,  and  (brty-five  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  It  owes  all  the  circumstances  of 
its  celebrity,  as  the  principal  port  of  Judea,  to  its 
situation  with  regard  to  Jenisalem. — As  a  station  for 
vessels,  its  harbor  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  coast. 
Josepbus  speaks  of  it  as  ^'not  fit  for  a  haven,  on 
account  of  the  impetuous  south  winds  which  beat 
upon  it ;  which,  rolling  the  sands  that  come  from  the 
aea  against  the  shores,  do  not  admit  of  ships  lying  in 
their  station :  but  the  merchants  are  ffenerally  there 
forced  to  ride  at  their  anchors  on  the  sea  itself.** 
D'Arvieux,  however,  it  of  opinion  that  this  port  waa 


anciently  much  superior  to  what  it  is  at  prewDt  H% 
observed,  in  the  sea,  south  of  the  port,  the  veatiges 
of  a  wall,  which  extended  to  a  chain  of  rocks  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  by  which  the  port  waa 
formed,  and  protected  against  the  violence  of  the 
south-west  winds.  **  This  port,"  he  remarks,  **  was, 
no  doubt,  sufficiently  good  before  it  was  filled  up, 
although  its  entrance  was  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
north."  As  it  was  used  by  Solomon  for  receiving 
his  timber  from  Tyre,  and  by  the  succeeding  king* 
of  Judah,as  their  port  of  communication  with  foreign 
nations,  they  would  unquesdonably  bestow  upon  it  all 
the  advantages  within  their  power. 

The  present  town  of  Jafib  is  seated  on  a  promon- 
tory, juttinff  out  into  the  sea,  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  150  feet  above  its  level,  and  offering,  on  all 
sides,  picturesque  and  varied  prospects.  Towards 
the  west  is  extended  the  open  sea ;  towards  the  south 
spread  fertile  plains,  reachmg  as  far  as  Gaza ;  towards 
the  north,  as  far  as  Carmel,  the  flowery  meads  of 
Sharon  present  themselves ;  and  to  the  east,  the  hills 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah  raise  their  towering  heads. 
The  town  is  walled  round  on  the  south  and  east, 
towards  the  land,  and  partially  so  on  the  north  and 
west,  towards  the  sea.  Mr.  Buckingham  describes 
the  approach  to  Jaffa  as  quite  destitute  of  interest. 
The  town,  seated  on  a  promontory,  and  facing  chiefly 
to  the  northward,  looks  like  a  heap  of  buildings, 
crowded  as  closely  as  possible  into  a  given  space ; 
and,  from  the  steepness  of  its  site,  they  appear  in 
some  places  to  stann  one  on  the  other.  The  interior 
of  the  town  corresponds  with  its  outward  mien,  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  poor  village.  The  streets 
are  venr  narrow,  uneven,  and  dirty ;  and  are  rather 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  alleys.  The  inhabitants 
are  estimated  at  oetween  four  and  five  thousand,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  are  Turks  and  Arabs ;  the 
Christians  are  stated  to  be  about  six  hundred,  con- 
sisting of  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  Maronites,  and 
Armenians.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Anneniana 
have  each  a  small  convent  for  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims. 

The  high  antiquity  attributed  to  the  town  of 
Joppa,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  history,  excites  a  laudable  curiosity 
regarding  it.  We  have  already  stated  that  Pliny 
assigns  its  foundation  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
flood ;  and  a  tradition  is  preserved,  that  here  Noah 
lived  and  built  his  ark.--Some  authors  ascribe  its 
origin  to  Japbeth,  son  of  Noah,  and  thence  derive  its 
name.  However  fabulous  such  accounts  may  be 
justly  deemed,  they  aflTord  proofs  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  place,  having  keen  recorded  by  histo- 
rians, for  so  manv  ages,  aa  the  only  traditions  extant 
concerning  its  origin.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  and  of 
Jerome  the  inhabitants  pretended  to  exhibit  the 
marks  of  the  chains  with  which  Andromeda  was 
fastened  to  a  rock.  The  skeleton  of  the  huge  sea- 
monster,  to  which  she  was  exposed,  is  said  by  Pliny 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus,  and  there 
carefully  preserved.  Pausanias,  too,  insists  thai  near 
Joppa  was  to  be  seen  a  fountam,  where  Perseus 
washed  off  the  blood  with  which  be  had  been  cov- 
ered from  the  wounds  received  in  his  combat  with 
the  monster ;  and  adds  that,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  water  ever  afterwards  remained  of  a  red  color. 
This  fable  has  been  ingeniously  explained,  by  sup- 
posing that  this  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  king  was 
courted  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who  attempted  lo 
carry  her  off,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interpositioQ 
of  another  more  faithful  lover.    From  this  port  ths 
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dttobedient  prophet  embazked,  to  flee  to  Taraue  from 
the  presence  or  the  Lord ;  (Jonah  i.  3.)  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  profane  account  of  the  sea- 
monster  may  have  some  connection  with  the  sacred 
one  of  the  large  fish  that  swallowed  up  the  propheL 
Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  has  concluded,  from  the  ribs  of 
forty  feet  in  lensth,  and  the  other  anatomical  pro- 
portions given  of  the  sea-monster  to  which  Androm- 
eda was  exposed,  that  it  was  really  a  whale.  These 
conjectures,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  that  fish  having 
been,  from  the  earliest  times,  an  object  of  worship  at 
Joppa,  though  it  by  no  means  proves  the  foundation 
of  this  city  before  the  deluge,  as  has  been  assumed, 
gives  the  appearance  of  some  afilinity  between  the 
accounts  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  regarding  it. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  when  Judea  was  a 
scene  of  great  contention,  a  deed  of  treachery  is  laid 
to  the  cbar^  of  the  men  of  Joppa,  in  destroying  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  was  so  completely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  early  wars  that  deluged  this  country 
with  blood,  as  almost  to  justify  the  exemplary  ven- 
geance which  was  taken  on  their  town  fbr  such  an 
act.  It  was  burnt  and  exposed  to  pillage  by  Judas 
Maccabfeus,  who  called  on  God,  the  righteous  judge, 
to  avenge  him  on  the  murderers  of  his  brethren, 
2  Mac.  xii.  3 — 1,  About  this  time,  Joppa  appears  as 
sustaining  a  siege,  and  at  len^h  falling  before  the 
arms  of  Jonathan,  the  high-pnest,  who  had  invested 
it.  It  was  soon  aflerwards  entered  a-second  time  by 
an  officer  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jonathan,  who  had 
been  entrapped  at  Ptolemais.  He  had  been  elected,  by 
acclamation,  to  become  the  captain  and  leader  of  the 
Jews,  instead  of  Jonathan,  and  had  sent  down  a  fbree 
from  Jerusalem,  to  cast  out  those  who  were  in  Joppa, 
and  to  remain  therein,  1  Mac.  x.  74.  It  is  aflerwards 
enumerated  among  the  cities  desired  to  be  restored 
to  the  Jews,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  after 
having  been  taken  from  them  by  Antiochus,  as  ex- 

Sressed  in  a  letter  sent  bv  the  ambassadors  of  the 
ews,  from  Jerusalem  to  kome.  It  was  about  this 
time,  also,  peculiarly  privileged  by  a  decree  of  Gains 
Julius  Ciesar,  imperator  and  dictator,  in  being  ex- 
empted from  the  yearly  tribute,  which  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay,  fbr  the  city 
Jerusalem.  Its  history,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
is  more  familiar  to  us ;  and  the  vision  of  Peter,  who 
saw  a  sheet  descending  from  heaven,  covered  with 
animals,  clean  and  unclean,  and  heard  a  voice  ex- 
claiming, ^  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat ;"  as  well  as  the 
raising  of  Tabitha,  the  female  disciple,  from  the  dead, 
and  the  reception  of  the  messengers  from  Caesarea 
there,  need  onlv  be  mentioned  to  be  remembered. 
The  hjstory  of  the  taking  of  this  place  firom  the 
pirates,  Irjr  Vespasian,  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  c.  9.  s.  2.)  is 
worthy  of  being  consulted ;  particularly  as  the  opera- 
tions strikingly  illustrate  the  local  description  by 
which  the  account  of  them  is  accompanied,  and 
which  is  remarkable  fbr  its  clearness  ana  fidelity. 

About  two  centuries  after  this,  it  was  visited  by 
Jerome,  who  speaks  of  it  under  its  original  name  of 
Japho,  which  it  still  retained,  with  very  little  corrup- 
tion, when  it  was  held  by  the  Saracens,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  fallen  during  the  Syrian  war.  It  was 
necessarily  a  c<»ntested  point  with  the  crusaders,  as 
the  port  of  debarkation  for  Jerusalem ;  and  it  there- 
fi)re  figures  in  all  the  naval  operations  of  their  wars. 
The  rabbi  Benjamin,  who  has  been  so  often  accused 
of  magnifying  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  importance 
of  his  own  nation,  found  here,  about  this  period,  only 
one  solitary  individual,  who  was  a  dyer  of  hnen^ 


seemingly  the  moat  eonunon  occupation  of  the  labor- 
ing Jews  in  those  days,  as  thatof  money-changiDgii 
at  present. 

After  the  last  crusade  of  Louis  DL  of  France,  Jafia 
fell,  with  the  other  maritime  towns  of  Syria,  under 
the  power  of  the  Mamelouks  of  Egypt,  who  first  shut 
up  the  Franks  within  their  last  hold  at  Acre,  and 
soon  after  closed,  by  its  capture,  the  bloody  biatoiy 
of  these,  holy  wars.  In  1776,  it  again  sufiered  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  having  its  population,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  barbarouny  cut  to  pieces,  and  a 
pyramid  formed  of  their  bleeding  heads,  as  a  menu* 
ment  of  a  monster's  victory.  ( Volney,  Trav.  vol  i. 
p.  150.)  Its  history,  since  that  period,  is  numbered 
among  the  events  of  our  own  day. 

I.  JORAM,  son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  waa  sent 
to  David  by  his  father,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory  over  Hadadezer,  2  Sam.  viii.  10. 

IL  JORAM,  or  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  and  successor  to  his  eldest  brother,  Abaziah, 
who  died  without  children,  2  Kings  iii.  1,  &c  He 
did  evil  before  the  Lord ;  but  not  like  Abab,  his 
.father,  and  Jezebel,  his  ihother.  He  removed  the 
statues  of  Baal  which  Ahab  had  erected ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  worship  the  golden  calves.  Mesha,  king 
of  Moab,  havinff  refus^  to  pav  his  tribute,  Joiam 
warred  against  him,  and  invited  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  to  accompany  him,  who  also  brought  the 
king  of  Edom,  his  tributaiy.  These  princes  advanced 
through  the  wilderness  of*^  Edom ;  but  were  soon  in 
danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  water,  fi^om  which 
they  were  relieved  by  Elisba.  The  prophet  after- 
wards rendered  verv  important  services  to  Joran, 
during  his  wars  with  Syria,  by  discovering  to  him 
the  designs  of  Benhadad.  During  the  siege  of  Sa- 
maria, the  famine  was  so  terrible,  that  a  woman  ate 
her  own  son.  Joram,  beinff  informed  of  the  calamitj, 
rent  his  clothes,  wore  sackcloth,  and  ordered  a  8e^ 
vant  to  go  and  cut  off  Elisha's  head ;  as  if  the  cause 
of  these  distresses  had  been  with  die  proj^het  Elisba, 
who  was  then  in  his  house,  desired  his  frieods  to 
hold  the  door,  and  to  prevent  such  a  person  from 
entering ;  adding,  that  Joram  was  close  at  bis  heels, 
to  revoke  the  order.  Accordingly,  the  kin£  came 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  complained  to  Elishi, 
who  comforted  htm,  and  foretold  s  great  plenty  lor 
the  morrow,  which  came  to  pass,  2  Kings  vii. 

At  the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  Joram,  being  dsn- 
gerously  wounded,  was  obliged  to  return  to  JezreeL 
He  left  Jehu  in  command  of^is  army,  batbe,baTifl| 
been  anointed  king  by  a  young  project,  hastened  to 
Jezreel,  and  destroyed  Joram,  (2  Rinp  be)  io  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  mdt  A.  D.  884. 

III.  JORAM,  see  Jeroram  I. 

JORDAN,  the  principal  river  of  Canaan.  It  ^ 
formerly  believed,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  historian,  that  the  source  of  the  Jordan  w» 
in  the  lake  Phiala,  about  12  miles  distant  from  Pu^ 
or  Csesarea  Philippi,  whence  it  passed  under  grouod, 
and  emerffed  again  from  the  cave  of  Paneaa,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  This  double  source  of  the  nf« 
is  now,  however,  generally  exploded.  Burckhaiw 
says,  it  rises  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  about  4  miM 
north-east  from  Panias,  in  the  plain,  near  a  hill  called 
Te]-el.Radi :  it  is  soon  aflex  joined  by  the  ri w  « 
Panias,  which  runs  east  of  the  Jordan  for  some  dfr 
tance,  and  the  united  streams,  now  a  conaideiw 
piece  of  water,  fall  into  the  Bahr-el-Houly,  or  tw 
lake  Merom,  or  SemechonitiB,  which  has  acw 
other  tributary  streams,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  eoutlefl 
to  be  considcn«d  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan  ttfo 
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any  other  i^ace  to  which  thia  honor  ib  asngped.  | 
Leaving  this  lake,  the  river  runs  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion for  about  120  or  130  miles ;  in  its  way  passing 
through  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  It  «es  itself  in  the 
Dead  sea.    See  Canaan,  p.  S^2. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  s'  .ould  have  a  very 
accurate  description  of  the  dimensions  of  this  cele- 
brated river,  considering  the  sreat  disadvantages 
imder  which  travellers  are  obUged  to  make  their 
observations.  Modern  writers  vary  much  in  their 
accounts  as  to  its  breadth ;  a  comparison  of  their 
statements  induce  a  belief  that  it  is  about  thirty  yutls 
in  breadth,  having  a  very  rapid  current,  and  there- 
fore discharging  a  great  body  of  water.  Tho  course 
and  channel  of  the  river  are  accurately  described  by 
Maundrell,  Burckhardt,  and  Buckingham.  ''The 
whole  of  the  plain,"  aaxB  the  last  mentioned  writer, 
**  from  the  mountains  of  Judea  on  the  west,  to  those 
of  Arabia  on  the  east,  may  be  called  the  vale  of  Jor- 
dan, in  a  general  way ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
which  is  at  least  10  miles  broad,  the  Jordan  runs  in 
another,  still  lower  valley,  perhaps  a  mile  broad,  in 
some  of  the  widest  parts,  and  a  furlonff  in  the  nar- 
rowest There  are  close  thickets  all  along  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  as  well  as  upon  this  lower  plain,  which 
would  afford  ample  shelter  for  wild  beasts ;  and,  as 
the  Jordan  naj^ht  overflow  its  banks  when  swollen 
with  rains,  sufficiently  to  inundate  this  lower  plain, 
though  it  could  never  reach  the  upper  one,  it  was, 
most  probably,  from  these  that  the  lions  were  driven 
out  m>m  the  inundations,  which  gave  rise  to  the 

{>rophet's  simile,  '  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a 
ion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,  against  the  habita- 
tion of  the  strong,'  Jer.  xlix.  19 ;  1. 44."  (Trav.  p.  313.) 
Volney  is  positive  as  to  this  fact.  He  says,  **  ui  win- 
ter it  overflows  its  narrow  channel ;  and,  swelled  by 
the  rains,  forms  a  sheet  of  water  sometimes  a  quarter 
of  a  league  broad.  The  time  of  its  overflowing  is 
generally  in  March,  when  the  snows  melt  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Shaik :  at  which  time,  more  than 
any  other,  its  waters  are  troubled,  and  of  a  yellow 
hue,  and  its  course  is  impetuous.  Its  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  forest  of  reeds,  willows,  and  various 
shrubs,  which  serve  as  an  asylum  for  wild  boars, 
ounces,  jackals,  hares,  and  difl^rent  kinds  of  birds." 
(Travels,  vol,  ii.  p.  300.)  Burckhardt,  however,  is 
more  particular  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the  river: 
"  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  El  Ghor,  which  may 
be  said  to  begin  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  has,  near  Bysan,  a  direction  of  north  by 
east  and  south  by  west.  Its  breadth  is  about  two 
hours.  The  great  number  of  rivulets  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  on  both  sides,  and  form  numerous 
pools  of  stagnant  waters,  produce,  in  many  places,  a 
pleasing  verdure,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild 
herbage  and  grass ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  groimd 
is  a  parched  desert,  of  which  a  few  spots  only  are 
cultivated  by  the  Bedouins ....  The  river  Jordan, 
on  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  flows  for  about 
three  hours  near  the  western  hills,  and  then  turns 
toward  the  eastern,  on  which  side  it  continues  its 
course  for  several  hours.  The  river  flows  in  a  vaUey 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  pliun  of  the 
Ghor:  this  low  valley  is  covered  with  high  trees  of 
a  luxuriant  verdure,  which  afford  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  sandy  slopes  that  border  it  on  both  sides. 
The  river,  where  we  passed  it,  was  about  eighty 
paces  broad,  and  about  three  feet  deep :  this,  it  must 
oe  recollected,  was  in  the  midst  of  summer.  In  the 
winter  it  inundates  the  plain  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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narrow  valley ;  but  never  rises  to  the  level  of  tlis 
upper  plain  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  at  least  ^  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river."    (Trav.  p.  344, 345.) 

[The  ffeneral  course  of  the  Jordan  nas  also  been 
described  under  the  article  Canaan,  pp.  23S  and  93^ 
in  which  latter  passage  the  great  valley  £1  Ohor  and 
£1  Araba,  stretching  from  Uie  Dead  sea  to  ^e  Ela- 
nitic  gulf,  is  described.  This  is  also  done,  with  sttll 
more  particuhirity,  under  the  article  £xodu8,  p.  414. 
Through  this  valley  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Jordan,  in  very  ancient  times,  pursued  its  course  to 
the  Red  sea,  until  the  convulsions  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  sub- 
sequent filling  up  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  by  the 
drifting  sand,  r4nised  the  stoppage  of  its  waters.  See 
under  Canaan,  p.  238,  and  Elath,  p.  380.    R. 

The  Talmudists  say  that  "  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
are  not  fit  to  sprinkle  the  unclean,  because  they  are 
mixed  waters ;"  meaning,  mixed  with  the  waters  of 
other  rivers  and  brooks,  which  empty  themselves  into 
it  The  reader  will  compiu^  with  this  the  opinion 
of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  (2  Kings  v.  11, 12.)  who  prob- 
ably had  received  the  same  notion.  Perhaps,  too, 
this  their  inferiority  was  well  understood,  and  not 
forgotten  by  the  prophet  of  Israel. 

The  regular  passages  over  the  Jordan  were,  (1.] 
Jacob's  bridge,  between  the  lakes  Merom  ana 
Gennesareth,  said  to  be  the  place  where  Jacob  met 
his  brother  Esau,  and  where  he  wrestled  with  an 
angel. — (2.)  A  bridge  at  Chammath,  at  the  issue  of 
the  river  mm  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.— (3.)  A  ferry 
at  Beth-abara,  2  Sam.  xix.  18 ;  2  Kings  ii.  8.— (4.)  It 
is  probable  that  there  was  another  at  Betbshan,  or 
Scythopolis. 

The  phrase  **  beyond  Jordan,"  in  the  early  books 
of  Moses  and  in  Joshua,  sometimes  means  the  west 
of  the  river;  but  subsequently,  that  is,  when  the 
Hebrews  had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  the 
term  has  the  opposite  meaning,  denoting  the  country 
east  of  the  river. 

I.  JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  was  bora 
in  Mesopotamia.    He  was  favored  by  God,  in  his 

Jrouth,  with  prophetic  dreams,  and  his  father,  Jacobs 
oved  him  tenderly,  and  gave  him  a  coat  of  many 
colors ;  or  rather  a  Umg  rofte,  as  a  mark  of  partial 
paternal  affection.  His  brothers  became  jealous  of 
these  marks  of  aflection ;  and  Joseph  unconsciously 
increased  die  evil  disposition  in  them,  by  accusing 
them  of  some  crime,  or  by  reporting  to  his  father 
their  wicked  discourses ;  but,  above  all,  by  relating 
to  Ihem  ceHain  dreams,  in  one  of  which  he  had  seen 
twelve  sheaves,  belonging  to  them,  bow  before  his 
sheaf,  which  stood  upright  in  the  field.  His  father 
heard  the  relation  without  remark ;  but  his  brethren 
could  not  bear  the  allusion.  Being  sent  by  his  father 
to  visit  his  brethren,  they  conspired  against  him,  and 
would  have  slain  him;  but  Reuben  opposing  thi% 
they  threw  him  into  an  old  well,  which  had  no  water ; 
and  soon  after,  perceiving  a  caravan  of  Midianite 
merchants  going  mto  Egypt,  they  sold  him.  and  de- 
ceived Jacob  into  a  belief  of  his  destruction  by  a  wild 
beast. 

The  merchants  carried  Joseph  imo  EgS^pt,  and 
sold  hun  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pher 
raoh,  whose  confidence  he  soon  obtained,  and  wee 
by  him  made  steward  of  his  house,  and  director  of 
all  his  domestic  aflSurs,  Gen.  xxxix.  But  Potiphar^ 
wife,  conceiving  a  criminal  passion  for  him,  solicitjBd 
him  to  ffratify  ner  desires ;  and  at  last  pressed  him 
so  closefy,  that  he  could  only  escape  by  leaving  hie 
cloiJc  in  her  possession.     Seeing  hereslf  thus  d^ 
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imiMd,  the  cried  out,  and  complained  that  the  young 
Hebrew  had  offered  her  violence,  showing  his  cloak 
aa  evidence  against  him.  Potiphar,  believing  him  to 
be  guilty,  threw  Joseph  into  prison,  where  by  his 
conduct  he  soon  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  war- 
den,  and  was  made  overseer.  It  so  happened  that 
two  of  the  king's  officers,  his  buder  and  baker,  hav- 
ing incurred  his  displeasure,  were  put  into  the  same 
pnson  with  Joseph.  Each  of  them  had  a  dream  in 
reference  to  himself,  which  Joseph  explained,  and 
his  interpretation  of  both  was  fulfilled.  The  buder 
was  restored  to  his  dignity,  but  did  not  remember 
Joseph.  Two  years  alter  diis  event,  Pharaoh  had 
dreams  by  which  he  was  perplexed,  but  which  none 
of  his  wise  men  were  able  to  explain.  His  buder  at 
length  remembered  Joseph,  whom  Pharaoh  com- 
manded to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  The  king 
related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph  interpreted  them ; 
foretelling  a  prodigious  plenty,  which  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  exhausting  mmine ;  to  guard  against  the 
consequences  of  which  he  recommended  that  a  pru- 
dent man  should  be  appointed  to  lay  up  stores,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  plenty.  His  counsel  was  approved 
by  Pharaoh,  and  himself  appointed  to  the  office. 
The  kin^  also  put  his  own  ring  on  Joseph's  finger, 
clothed  him  in  fine  linen,  or  cotton,  put  a  chain  of 
gold  about  his  neck,  made  him  ride  in  the  chariot 
next  to  his  own,  and  gave  orders  to  proclaim  him 
governor  of  all  Egypt.  He  changed  his  name  to 
Zaphnath-paaneah,  which  in  Egyptian  signifies 
**  Saviour  of  the  world,"  a  high-sounding  title,  like 
those  given  to  oriental  princes  at  the  present  dav. 
Joseph  married  Asenath,  daughter  of  Potipherah, 
priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  by  whom  he  had  two 
tons,  Manasseh  and  Epbraim. 

During  the  famine  which  had  been  foretold,  and 
which  extended  to  Canaan,  Jacob,  reduced  to  extrem- 
ities, sent  his  sons  into  E^pt  to  purchase  com,  re- 
taining only  Benjamin,  his  beloved  one,  at  home. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  introduced  to  Joseph, 
and  stated  the  nature  of  their  errand.  Joseph  im- 
mediately recognized  his  brethren,  but  being  desirous 
to  obtain  firom  them  an  artless  statement  of  their 
family  circumstances,  and  especially  an  account  of 
his  tether  Jacob  and  his  brother  Benjamin,  he  as- 
sumed a  great  sternness  of  manners,  affect^  to  doubt 
the  trudi  of  their  story,  and  accused  them  of  being 
spies.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  sons  of  Jacob 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  related  their 
artless  tale.  Joseph,  however,  detained  them  three 
days  in  custody,  probably  to  observe  them  more  nar- 
rowly, or  to  awaken  in  them  a  proper  sense  of  the 
misconduct  which  had  nuurked  tneir  past  lives,  and 
then  consented  that  thev  should,  with  the  exception 
of  Simeon,  return  to  their  father,  and  bring  nack 
Benjamin.  Feelings  of  remorse  were  now  awakened 
in  their  minds,  and  they  exclaimed  with  one  voice, 
**  We  are  verily  ^ilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought 
us,  and  we  would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us."  Jacob  was  greatly  afflicted  at  the 
command  to  send  Benjamin  into  Egypt,  the  reason 
for  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  but  after  a  se- 
vere struggle  with  his  feelings,  consented  that  he 
should  depart  with  his  brothers.  They  again  arrived 
in  Egypt,  and  were  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
Joseph,  who,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  the  yearnings 
of  his  affection  towards  Benjamin,  ordered  a  dinner 
to  be  prepared.  After  this  they  were  sent  off  on 
their  journey,  but  an  expedient  was  resorted  to  by 
Joseph  again  to  bring  them  back.    Their  com  was 


loaded,  and  in  Benjamin's  sack  was  concealed,  by 
Joseph's  orders,  his  silver  cup.  Scarcely  had  tbey 
left  the  city,  therefore,  when  they  were  pursued, 
charged  with  roSbeiy,  and  brought  back  trembling 
into  the  presenc  i  of  their  brother.  The  time  had 
now  arrived  for  the  discovery  to  be  made.  Tlie 
hearts  of  his  brethren  had  been  fully  laid  bare  before 
Joseph,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  they  had  deeply 
bewailed  and  deprecated  their  former  cruel  demeanor 
towards  him.  He  threw  off  his  disguise,  embraced 
them  with  all  the  ardor  of  genuine  affection,  and 
such  a  scene  ensued  as  only  the  pen  of  inspiration 
could  portray.  (See  Gen.  xuii.  xliv.  xlv.)  Joseph  im- 
mediately, with  the  approbation  of  Pharaoh,  sent  for 
his  father,  and  the  land  of  Gfoshen  was  impropriated 
for  the  residence  of  the  family. 

But  we  must  glance  at  the  affairs  of  Egypt  during 
this  period,  in  relation  to  Joseph's  administration. 
During  the  years  of  famine  the  Egyptians  necessa- 
rily purchased  their  supplies  of  com  from  the  royal 
granaries ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  these  they  parted 
first  with  their  money,  next  with  their  cattle,  and 
then  with  their  lands  and  persons.  Their  lands  and 
cattle  were  restored,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of 
a  fifth  part  of  their  crops  to  the  king. 

Joseph  attended  the  death-bed  of  bis  venerable 
parent,  who  gave  to  the  two  children  of  his  favorite 
son — Epbraim  and  Manasseh — ^portions  smong  the 
tribes,  and  assured  Joseph  that  the  Lord  would  again 
bring  his  family  into  the  land  of  his  fathers.  At  this 
time  Joseph  was  about  56  yeazB  of  age ;  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  54  years  afterwards,  and  then 
died  in  Egypt,  ^  by  faith  making  mention  of  \he  de- 
parting of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  giving  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones" — ^i.  e.  that  his 
brethren  should  carry  them  up  into  Canaan  when 
they  departed  thence,  Heb.  xi.  22;  Gen.  xlvi— 1. 
After  his  death,  his  body  was  put  into  a  stone  coffin, 
and  was  carried  awa^  at  the  exodus,  Exod.  xiii.  19. 
The  tribe  of  Ephraim  buried  it  near  Shechero,  in 
the  field  which  Jacob  had  given  to  Joseph,  Josh. 
xxiv.  32. 

There  are  one  or  two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jo- 
seph that  seem  to  require  further  notice  than  we 
could  give  them  in  this  brief  narrative. 

A  difficulty  has  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of 
some  persons  with  re^rence  to  Joseph's  cup,  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xlv.  5.    In  our  translation  it  is  said, 
not  only  that  it  was  the  cup  out  of  which  he  drank, 
but  the  one  also  «*  whereby  he  divineth."    Now,  as 
divination  is  by  no  means  a  study  which  reflects 
honor  on  the  character  of  Joseph,  interpreters,  who 
are  jealous  of  the  patriarch's  piety,  give  another  ren- 
dering to  the  passage — **  and  for  which  he  would 
search  accurately,^    So  ver.  5,  instead  of  "  know  you 
not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine  ?  "  tbey 
render,  "I  would  search  carefvUy ;"  i.  e.  for  the  cup. 
Without  disputing  these  ideas,  Mr.  Taylor  proposes 
a  different  import  of  the  passage.    Dining  one  da}') 
he  remarks,  with  a  relation,  he  took  particular  notice 
of  a  SILVER  CUP,  used  as  a  salt-cellar,  which  was  a 
present  from  a  friend,  who  had  received  it  from  a 
governor  of  Madras.    This  cup  was  three  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  and  a  thira  wide  at  the  brim ; 
which  at  lM>ttom  was  diminished  to  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  long,  and  an  inch  and  one  third  wide. 
It  had  two  handles,  one  at  each  end ;  and  was  orna 
mented  with  compartments,  filled  with  flowers,  &c. 
in  relief,  on  the  sides.    The  centre  coropartnicnrs 
contained  Arabic  inscriptions,  in  relief  also.    It  was 
an  inch  and  a  luUf  in  depth ;  and  was  cut  off  oblique- 
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I V  at  the  corners.  It  was  the  custom,  it  seems,  for 
the  town  of  Madras  (probably  not  the  European  part 
of  it)  to  make  every  new  governor,  as  a  token  of  re- 
spect, H  present  of  a  similar  cup,  out  of  which  to 
drink  his  arrack  afler  dinner.  The  governor's  name 
and  titles,  with  those  of  the  parties  who  presented 
it,  compose,  probably,  the  Arabic  inscriptions  upon 
it  Now  such  was,  as  he  thinks,  Joseph's  cup ;  i.  e. 
like  this,  small,  fit  for  the  hand  to  cover  and  slip  away ; 
(turned  bottom  upward,  it  exactly  fills  the  hand ; 
thereby  rendering  Benjamin's  theft  plausible ;)  it 
was  a  cup  used  at  table,  in  the  cheemil  hours  of 
drinking,  after  Iht;  meal  was  ended ;  so  that  Benja- 
min was  charged  with  having  abused  the  hospitality 
and  confidence  of  Joseph ;  it  was  a  cup  of  privilege, 
such  as  the  town  could  not  be  supposed  to  furnish 
the  fellow  of;  so  that  Benjamin  could  not  pretend 
he  had  b<night  it ;  but  all  the  citizens  must  have  been 
witnesses,  that  this  was  their  present  (properly  in- 
scribed) to  ttieir  governor,  and  must  have  been  in- 
terestea  accordingly.  [But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
this  far-fetched  attempt  at  illustration.  The  Hebrew 
word  rni,  nachash,  translated  to  divine^  has  this  mean- 
ing also  in  the  intdlecttud  sense,  i.  e.  to  conjecture^ 
f^it€ss  out,  e.  g.  divine  that  some  one  would  take  the 
cup,  or  who  had  got  the  cup.    R. 

This  view  of  tlie  subject  absolves  Joseph  from  the 
crime  and  folly  of  divination.  The  following  extract, 
however,  may  serve  to  show  that,  at  any  rate,  a  par- 
ticular cup,  annexed  to  his  oftice  by  way  of  distmc- 
tion,  was  neitlier  peculiar  to  the  ancient  governor  of 
tlie  Egyptian  metropolis,  nor  to  the  modem  governor 
of  MaJras :  ^'  One  day,  Ras  Michael,  [who  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Tigr6,  and  prime-minister 
of  the  kingdom,]  dining  with  Kasmati  Gita,  the 
queen's  brother,  who  was  governor  of  Samen,  and 
drinking  out  of  a  common  glass  decanter,  called 
Brulh^,  when  it  is  the  privilege  and  custom  of  the 
governor  of  Tigri  to  use  a  gold  cup ;  being  asked 
why  he  did  not  claim  his  privilege,  he  said,  '  M 
the  gold  he  had  uhu  in  heaven ;'  alluding  to  the  name 
of  the  mountain  Samayai,  where  his  gold  was  sur- 
rendered, which  word  signifies  heaven.  The  king,  who 
liked  this  kind  of  jests,  of  which  Michael  was  fiill, 
on  hearing  this,  sent  him  a  gold  cup,  with  a  note 
\>Titten,  and  placed  within  it,  'Happy  are  they  who 
place  their  riches  in  heaven ;'  which  Michael  di- 
rected to  be  engraved  by  one  of  the  Greeks  upon 
the  cup  itself.  What  became  of  it,  I  know  not ;  1 
saw  it  the  first  day  he  dined  afler  coming  from  coun- 
cil, at  his  return  from  Tigr^,  after  the  execution  of 
^Ihba  Salamana ;  but  I  never  observed  it  at  Ser- 
braxos,  nor  since.  I  heard,  indeed,  a  Greek  say,  he 
had  sent  it  as  a  present  to  a  church  of  Saint  Michael, 
in  Tigr^."  (Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  657.)  The 
reader  will  notice  the  engraving,  tlie  mscnption,  on 
til  is  cup  of  privilege. 

Joseph  has  been  severely  censured  by  some  writers 
for  his  method  of  procuring,  for  the  king  of  Egypt, 
the  property  and  persons  of  the  inhabitants  in  ex- 
change for  food ;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  the  thought  seemed  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  probably  it  was  not  uncommon 
in  those  times.  The  subjoined  extract  from  the 
Gontoo  Laws,  (p.  140.)  will  support  this  idea,  and 
inform  us,  flirtner,  on  what  terms  the  slave  might 
regain  that  liberty  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
pledge,  in  the  hour  of  distress.  This  institute  cer- 
tainly differs  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Joseph,  who 
laid  a  perpetual  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
on  the  Egyptians,  but  suffered  them  to  retain  tne  use 


of  their  property.  "  Whoever,  having  received  his 
victuals  from  a  person  during  the  time  of  a  famine^ 
hath  become  his  slave,  upon  ^ving  to  his  provider 
whatever  he  received  from  him  during  the  time  of 
the  fiimine,  and  also  t\vo  head  of  cattle,  may  become 
free  ih)m  his  servitude^  according  to  the  ordination 
,of  P^cheshputtee  Misr. — Approved.  Chendusar 
upon  this  head  speaks  thus :  *  that  be  who  has  re- 
ceived victuals  during  a  famine,  and  hath,  by  those 
means,  become  a  slave,  on  giving  two  head  of  cattle 
to  his  provider,  may  become  free?  Whoever,  having 
been  given  up  cm  a  pledge  for  monev  Unt^  performs 
service  to  the  creditor,  recovers  his  liberty  whenever 
the  debtor  discharges  the  debt;  if  the  debtor  neglects 
to  pay  the  creditor  his  money,  and  takes  no  thought 
of  the  person  whom  he  left  as  a  pledge,  that  person 
becomes  the  purchased  slave  of  the  creditor.  Who- 
ever, being  unable  to  pay  his  creditor  a  debt,  bath 
borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  another  person,  and 
paid  his  former  creditor  therewith,  and  hath  thus 
become  a  slave  to  the  second  creditor ;  or  who,  to  si- 
lence the  importunities  of  his  creditor's  demands, 
hath  yielded  himself  a  slave  to  that  creditor,  such  kind 
of  slaves  shall  not  be  released  from  servitude,  until 
payment  of  the  debts. 

May  not  these  principles  suggest  some  sort  of 
reason  why  Pharaon  retamed  the  Israelites  in  bond- 
age ?  i.  e.  that  their  fathers  had  originally  been  sup- 
ported in  Egypt,  and  theur  lives  preserved  in  time  of 
ftimine,  by  \gyptian  benevolence  ?  It  is  true,  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  former  dynasty  might  have  consid- 
ered the  sustaining  of  Israel  as  a  small  return  for 
advantages  derived  by  Egypt  from  the  wisdom  of 
Joseph;  but  this  Pharaoh  ''knew  not  Joseph f  he 
either  was  wilftilly  ignorant  of  past  events,  or  disre- 
garded, disacknowledged  Joseph ;  or  was  of  a  new 
race,  fh)ra  a  distant  country,  and  treated  as  a  fable 
the  services  that  "  Saviour  of  the  Egyptian  worid" 
had  formerly  rendered  the  kingdom.  That  the  Is- 
raelites were  considered  in  the  light  of  bondmen 
is  openly  acknowledged,  ''Thou  shalt  say  to  thy  son, 
We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen,  in  E^t :"  "  Thou 
shalt  remember  thou  wast  a  bondman  m  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  Jehovah,  thy  God,  redeemed  thee," 
Deut  vi.  21 ;  xv.  15.  That  bondmen  were  taken  for 
debt  appears  from  the  fears  of  Jacob's  sons :  (Gen. 
xliii.  18.)  "Because  of  the  money  that  was  in  our 
sacks — he  may  take  us  for  bondmen.'*  So  (chap, 
xliv.  33.)  Judah  offers  himself  to  be  a  bondman,  in- 
stead of  Benjamin ;  and  that  this  custom  continued 
long  after,  we  learn  from  2  Kings  iv.  1,  where  the 
prophet's  widow  complains,  "  the  creditor  may  take 
my  children  for  bond-slaves,  we  being  unable  to  pay 
him ;"  and  from  Matt,  xviii.  25 :  "  But,  whereas,  he 
had  not  property  to  pay  with,  bis  lord  commanded 
him  to  be  sold,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  aU 
that  he  had." 

But  another  consideration  presents  itself  in  look- 
ing at  the  payment  imposed  on  the  Egyptians  ht 
Joseph.  Was  this  the  ofdy  tax  the^  paid  to  Pharaon 
in  support  of  his  government }  If  it  were,  it  is  much 
more  easily  vindicated  than  some  have  thought ;  it 
being  evident  that  the  nation  could  not  repay  what 
they^  had  received,  in  kind ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  mode, 
except  by  their  productive  labor,  which  operated  as 
an  annuity  in  ftivor  of  Pharaoh. 

IL  JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob,  and  grandson  of 
Matthan,  husband  of  Mary,  and  foster-father  of 
Christ,  Matt  L  15,  16.  His  age,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  excepting  what  are  related  in  the 
Gospels,  are  uncertain.    Many  of  the  ancients  be- 
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liflred  that  before  his  maniace  with  the  Vinpn,  he 
hod  a  wife,  named  Eecba,  or  Mazy,  by  whom  fie  had 
James  the  Less,  and  those  who  are  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, "  brethren"  of  our  Lord.  But  this  opinion  is 
not  maintainable,  since  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
was  living  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  she  had  been  divorced  by  Jo- 
seph, to  marry  the  Virgin,  or  that  he  was  married  at^ 
the  same  time  to  two  sisters ;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  law,  Lev.  xviiL  18.  Joseph  (Matt  L  19.)  was  a 
just  man ;  (see  Annunciation  ;)  ois  ordinary  abode 
was  at  Nazareth,  particularly  after  his  marriage ;  and 
he  lived  l^  labor,  at  a  trade,  (Matt.  xiii.  55,  o^x  ^^^f 
l0rir  6  Tou  TiirTuro(  vt'o;,)  which  has  been  generally 
thought  to  be  that  of  a  carpenter.  It  is  thought  that 
he  died  before  Jesus  entered  upon  his  public  ministry. 
in.  JOSEPH  BARSABAS,  the  Just,  who  was 
projDosed  to  fill  up  the  traitor  Judas's  place.  Acts 

IV.  JOSEPH  of  Arimathea  was  a  Jewish  sena- 
tor, and  privately  a  disciple  of  Christ,  John  xiz.  38. 
He  did  not  consent  to  the  acts  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
condemned  Jesus ;  and  when  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
he  went  boldly  to  Pilate  and  desired  the  body,  that 
he  might  bury  it,  which  he  did,  in  his  own  tomb, 
Mark  xv.  43 ;  John  xix.  38,  &c. 

I.  JOSES,  son  of  Mary  and  Cleophas,  was  brother 
of  James  the  Less,  and  nearly  relMed  to  our  Lord, 
being  son  of  the  Virgin's  sister,  and  of  Cleophas, 
Joseph's  brother,  Mark  xv.  40, 47. 

II.  JOSES,  see  Barnabas. 

I.  JOSHUA,  son  of  Nun,  by  the  Greeks  called 
Jesus,  son  of  Nav^  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 
and  is  commonly  called  tlie  servant  of  Moses.  His 
first  name  was  Oshea,  (Numb.  xiii.  8,  16.)  which 
some  believe  Moses  changed,  by  adding  that  of  God 
to  it  Oshea  sifnifies  saviour;  Jkhosrua,  the  salvO' 
iionof  Crod,  or  he  will  save.  In  the  New  Testament 
he  is  called  Jesus,  which  signifies  the  same.  Acts 
viL  45;  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  displayed  his  valor 
against  the  Amalekites,  and  routed  tneir  whole  army. 
When  Moses  went  up  mount  Sinai,  to  receive  tfie 
law,  and  remained  there  forty  days  and  fbrty  nights, 
Joshua  abode  with  him,  though  in  aJl  probability 
not  in  the  same  place,  nor  witli  tlie  same  abstinence ; 
and  when'  Moses  descended  from  the  mountain, 
Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people,  shouting  about 
the  golden  calf,  and  thought  it  was  tlie  cry  of  battle, 
Exod.  xxxiL  17. 

Joshua  was  very  constant  at  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation;  of  which  he  had  the  care  and  custody, 
(Exod.  zxxiii.  11.)  and  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  or 
near  it  When  the  people  came  to  Kadesh-Bamea, 
he,  with  others,  was  deputed  to  survey  the  land  of 
Canaan;  and  when  these  deputies  returned,  and 
represented  the  difficulties  of  conquering  the  country 
as  extremely  great,  Joshua  and  Caleb  maintauied, 
that  the  conquest  was  easy,  if  the  Lord  were  with 
them.  The  murmurers  were  all  excluded  €com  the 
land  of  promise ;  but  God  promised  Joshua  and  Ca- 
leb that  thev  should  enter  and  possess  it 

When  Moses  was  near  his  end,  Grod  conmianded 
him  to  lay  his  hands  on  Joshua,  to  communicate  to 
him  part  of  his  spirit,  and  his  glory,  that  the  people 
might  obey  him.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  he  took 
the  command  of  the  Israelites;  and  after  leading 
them  into  the  promised  land,  subduing  their  enemies, 
and  dividing  tne  country  among  the  tribes,  he  called 
them  toffsther,  recapitulated  the  favors  they  had  re- 
ceived from  God,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue 
faithftiL    He  then  made  a  covenant  on  the  part  of 


God  with  them,  and  the  people  reciprooaUjr  engaged 
to  serve  the  Lord.  Joshua  wrote  it  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lcund ;  and  to  preserve  the  memoiy 
of  this  transaction,  he  erected  a  very  large  stone, 
under  the  oak,  near  Sheehem.  He  died,  aged  a  hun- 
dred and  ten^  A.  M.  257a 

IL  JOSHUA,  a  high-priest,  see  Jxsbua. 

III.  JOSHUA,  THE  BOOK  OF,  IS  generally  attributed 
to  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  though  it  con- 
tains certain  terms,  names  of  places,  and  paitkni- 
kr  circumstancea,  which  do  not  agree  with  his  time. 
These  are  accounted  ft>r,  by  supposing  that  the  book 
has  been  revised,  and  that  additions  and  coirectiou 
were  made  by  Ezra  in  his  edition. 

The  Samaritans  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  which 
they  preserve  with  respect,  and  use  in  support  of 
theur  pretensions  against  the  Jews.  It  contains  forty- 
seven  chapters,  filled  with  fhbles  and  childish  Btories, 
commencmff  where  Moses  chooses  Joshua  to  succeed 
him.  It  relates  the  history  of  Balaam ;  of  the  war 
of  Moses  against  the  Midianites,  with  the  occasioQ 
of  it;  of  BaUuun*s  death;  of  the  death  of  Moses, 
and  the  lamentadon  made  for  him.  It  relates  tbe 
passage  of  the  river  Jordan  at  large;  the  taking  of 
Jericho ;  and  adds  a  great  number  of  miracles  which 
are  not  in  the  genuine  book  of  Jpshua.  It  describes 
a  certain  war  which  it  mentions  to  have  been  carried 
on  against  Sai!ibec,  son  of  Heman,  king  of  Persia, 
with  the  addition  of  a  thousand  fabulous  circum- 
stances. After  the  death  of  Joshua,  it  names  one 
Terfico,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  for  his  successor. 
There  are  some  other  apocryphal  works  ascribed 
to  Joshua ;  but  they  carry  their  own  refutation. 

Upon  the  miracle  wrought  at  the  word  of  Joshua, 
recorded  in  Josh.  x.  13 — 14,  much  has  been  written. 
Objectors  have  urfjed  that  the  language  of  Joshua,  in 
correspondence  with  which  the  miracle  is  said  to 
have  occurred,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ascer- 
tained economy  of  the  universe ;  and  that  if  even 
tlus  objection  could  be  disposed  o^  an  unanswerable 
one  against  the  fact  would  remain,  because  such  an 
occurrence  must  have  involved  the  whole  system  m 
a  common  ruin.  To  these  objections  it  has  been  re- 
plied, (1.)  tliatthe  Hebrew  general  expressed  himwu 
m  popular  language,  as,  indeed,  he  was  compelled  to 
do,  unless  he  would  have  incurred  the  charge  of  in- 
sanity ;  and,  (2^  that  the  miracle  consisted  in  an  ex- 
traordinary refraction  of  the  solar  and  lunar  rays, 
and  did  not  imply  any  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the 
transaction,  Mr.  Taylor  has  an  essay,  the  close  of 
which  we  lay  before  the  reader. 

It  must  be  granted,  that  Joshua  saw  the  objects 
respecting  which  he  spake.  £.  tt.  that  looking  toward 
the  sun,  he  beheld  the  pku^  of  that  huninary,  sod 
its  rays  shinmg  abroad ;  then  turning  towarw  the 

I)lace  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  he  beheld  tt»«t 
uminary  also ;  so  that  both  luminaries  were  above 
the  horizon  (therefore  visible)  at  the  time  when  he 
uttered  these  words:  "Thou  sun— thou  moon. 
This  supposition  is  reasonable  enough,  and,  >Dd^ 
undeniable ;  but  its  consequences  are  importuit,  ana 
influence  tbe  whole  history.  It  shows,  (1.)  ^  J^ 
time  of  the  year  was  about  midsummer,  when  tne 
sun  is  at  its  highest  northern  station ;  (2.)  that  it  was 
at  nearly  full  moon,  because  then  the  moon  wouw 
be  visible  in  the  heavens  at  the  ck)se  of  the  day, 
yet  would  shme  aU  night  till  the  next  mominfr  W 
that  it  was  toward  the  ck>se  of  day,  because  beiore 
the  evening  of  the  day,  there  was  no  occasion  lor 
the  desire  of  prolonged  light. 
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Now,  if  the  light  of  the  moon  were  wanted,  she 
could  dispense  thai  while  pursuing  her  course ;  so 
that  there  was  no  need  for  her  standing  still,  in  order 
to  shine  on  anv  supposed  spot,  whether  Ajalon,  or 
elsewhere.  If  the  li^ht  of  the  sun  were  wanted, 
his  rays  might  be  so  tnfUcted  as  to  enlighten  parts 
much  more  south  than  they  otherwise  would  nave 
done ;  and  their  motion  might  accompany  that  of 
his  orb  along  the  horizon.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  need  for  Keeping  him  standing  still,  in  order  to 
ills  shining  on  any  narticular  spot,  whether  Gibeon, 
or  elsewhere.  At  London  the  length  of  the  longest 
dav,  and  those  adjacent  to  it,  is  sixteen  hours  and  a 
half;  and  the  twilight  (not  nightHs  only  seven  hours 
and  a  half: — if  wetranslerthis  iaea  from  the  latitude 
of  London,  52  deg.  SO  min.  to  that  of  Judea,  35  deg. 
30  min.  we  shall  nnd  that  the  longest  day  at  Jerusa- 
lem is  about  fifteen  hours:  to  this  add  a  twilight  of 
an  hour  and  a  half;  which  doubled  for  evening  and 
morning,  makes  three  hours ;  in  all  eightun  hours  of 
natural  light : — so  that,  to  maintain  me  solar  light, 
during  the  remaining  six  hours,  until  it  would  natu- 
rally have  risen  again  in  the  morning,  would  answer, 
the  nature  and  the  purposes  of  the  miracle.  Having 
adverted  to  the  natural  annual  situation  and  effect 
of  the  sun  at  midsummer,  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
we  may  now  perceive,  that  what  was  a  miracle  of 
protracted  light  in  Judea,  would  have  been  a  much 
teas  (a  shorter)  miracle  at  London;  since,  had  the 
solar  li^t  by  any  means  been  elevated  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees,  during  an  hour  or  two,  it  would  have  shone 
all  night  upon  London.  Advancing,  therefore, 
toward  the  pole,  if  at  the  north  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Shetland  islands,  the  light  had  been  elevated  half 
that  qi^antity,  and  during  haff  that  time,  it  would 
have  shone  all  night  there ;  as  at  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  &c.  without  any  unusual  elevation,  it  actu- 
ally does  shine  all  night  at  the  midsunmier  time  of 
the  year.  This  fact  does  not  rest  on  astronomical 
calculations  only ;  there  are  hundreds  of  witnesses 
of  it ;  any  person  who  has  been  a  Greenland  voyage  is 
sufficient  evidence,  and  will  confirm  it;  be  will  de- 
scribe the  course  of  the  sun  as  circulating  all  round 
the  horizon,  but  not  sinking  below  it ;  not  merely 
during  one  night,  but  during  a  whole  month,  or  two 
months ;  making  perpetual  day,  and  being  constantly 
visible. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
objection,  to  this  miracle  is,  that  it  disturbed  the 
whole  progress  of  nature ;  if  it  stopped  the  sun  in 
his  course,  it  must,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  double 
day  to  a  whole  hemisphere ;  and  a  double  night  to 
the  other  hemisphere  ;  with  all  their  attendant  effects. 
So,  if  it  delayed  the  moon  in  her  course,  it  must 
have  made  this  month  (or  lunar  revolution)  longer 
than  any  other ;  must  have  kept  the  tides  stationary, 
or  have  increased  them  so  exceedingly  where  it  was 
high  tide,  that  great  inundations  must  have  ensued ; 
while  the  want  of  water  would  have  been  equally 
felt  where  it  was  low  water.  The  object  of  this 
reasoning,  then,  is  to  show  that  the  lunar  orb  was 
not  stoppied  one  moment,  but  kept  on  her  course ; 
yet  maintaining  her  brightest  beams  on  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,  and  the  country  adjacent,  where  the  enemy 
vrere  flving ; — ^for  the  history  itself  expresses  that 
they  did  not  stay  all  night  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  or 
on  anv  other  spot,  but  tied  to  a  great  distance ;  conse- 
quently, when  they  were  ffone,  the  moon's  light 
raight  be  spared  from  the  vmley.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  suggested,  the  perfect  indifferenca  to  Joshua, 
whether  the  solar  light  were  fixed  in  one  point,  or 


whether  it  kept  moving  along  the  horizon ;  protid«4 
it  gave  him  hght.  that  was  all  he  wanted ;  and  this 
it  would  equally  ao,  in  motion,  as  at  rest. 

This  statement  of  the  subject  answers,  in  Mr* 
Taylor's  opinion,  every  objection  respecting  the  in« 
Jury  done,  by  disturbing  the  progress  of  nature,  since 
It  shows  that,  in  fact,  the  progress  of  nature  was 
neither  delayed  nor  accelerated,  but  maintained  its 
regular  proceeding.  The  moon  was  not  delayed  in 
her  course ;  neither  was  the  sun,  but  his  light  kept 
moving  along  the  horizon  that  night,  in  Judea,  as  it 
does  now  annually  in  the  Shetland  islands,  or  at 
Tomea,  in  Lapland ;  where  the  body  of  the  sun 
(which  is  not  necessary  in  this  miracle)  is  visible  at 
midnight,  before  and  afler  the  solstice* 

JOS  I  AH,  son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah,  and  Jedi- 
dah,  daughter  of  Adaiah,  of  Boecath,  (2  Kings  xxii.) 
began  to  reign  when  eight  years  of  age,  ante  A.  D. 
641.  He  did  right  in  me  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
walked  in  the  ways  of  David.  He  began  to  seek 
after  God  from  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was 
the  sixteenth  year  a£  his  age ;  and  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  cleared  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
from  high  places,  groves,  idols,  and  superstitious  im- 
affes ;  and  visited,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  cities  of 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Simeon,  and  Naphtali,  which 
he  is  thought  to  have  held  under  the  kmgs  of  Chal- 
dea.  He  next  proceeded  to  repair  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  which  in  the  preceding  reigns  had  been 
neglected.  As  the  woritmen  were  removing  the 
money  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Israelites  at  the 
temple,  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  found  in  the  treasury- 
chamber  *^  a  lM>ok  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by 
Moses,"  which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  ORieiiiAii 
of  the  law,  found  either  in  some  wall,  or  chest, — ^for 
it  appears,  that  the  ark  was  not  then  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, since  Josiah  commands  the  priests  to  restore  it  tu 
its  place,  and  forbids  them  to  carry  it  about  any 
more.  Josiah,  having  heard  this  book  read,  rent  his 
clothes,  and  sent  to  Huldah  the  prophetess  for  advice ; 
after  which  he  convened  the  elaers  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  and  went  up  with  them  to  the  temple  of 
the  Lord.  Here  he  read  to  them  the  book  lately 
found,  and  made  a  covenant  with  God,  engaging  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  observe  his  precepts  and 
ordinances ;  and  he  made  the  assemUy  promise  the 
same.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
the  remains  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  monu- 
ments in  Jerusalem  and  Judah :  be  cut  off"  the 
soothsayers,  tliose  who  worshipped  the  stars,  and 
the  sodomites ;  and  enjoined  those  priests  who  had 
offered  sacrifices  on  the  high  places,  to  desist.  He 
defiled  Tophet  and  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  too- 
faned  all  places  which  bad  been  consecrated  to 
superstition  and  idolatry,  filting  them  with  dead 
men's  bones,  and  breaking  down  the  statues  which 
were  in  them.  He  demoBshed  the  altar  erected  by 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  duff  up  the  bones  of  the 
false  prophets  and  priests  of  the  golden  calves,  but 
spared  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  whom  the  Lord 
had  sent  to  prophesy  against  Jeroboam,  1  Kings  xiiL 
31,  33.  Josiah  afterwutls  commanded  all  his  people 
to  keep  the  passover  according  to  the  law,  and 
Scripture  says,  that  from  the  time  of  the  judges,  and 
during  the  reigns  of  all  the  kings,  no  passover  had 
been  kept  like  this ;  and  that  no  king  before  Josiah 
turned  as  he  did  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Pharaon  Necho,  king  of 
EgypL  desiring  to  pass  through  Judaa,  to  attack  the 
city  of  Carohemiah  on  the  Eupbvatea,  Joaiah  oppoaed 
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b^fi  passage  at  Megiddo,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  and 
Was  mor^ly  wounded  ;  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  ante 
A.  D.  610.  The  people  mourned  very  much  for  his 
death,  and  Jeremiah  composed  an  elegy  on  the  oc- 
casion. Josiah  was  buried  with  the  kings  his  pred- 
ecessors at  Jerusalem,  and  the  people  made  Jehoa- 
haz,  or  Shallum,  one  of  his  sons,  king  in  his  stead. 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  highly  of  king  Josi- 
ah, Ecclus.  xlix.  1,  &c. 

There  were  several  prophets  in  Judah  while  Josiah 
reigned  ;  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  Joel  and  Zepbaniah  ; 
as  also  the  prophetess  Huldah.  Some  critics  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
which  are  now  extant,  were  composed  on  the  death 
of  Josiah  ;  and  that  these  are  the  Lamentations  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  24,  25,  which  were  so  cel- 
ebrated, that  they  continued  to  be  sung  long  afler. 
But  tliis  opinion  is  certainly  wrong.  The  mourning 
of  the  people  on  the  death  of  this  prince,  passed,  as 
it  were,  into  a  proverb ;  and  the  prophet  Zecliariah, 
(xii.  11.)  speaking  of  the  lamentation  of  future  ages 
at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  alludes  to  that  of  Josiah, 
as  "  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo." 

JOTBATHAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel,  in  the 
wilderness,  between  Gidgad  and  Ebronah,  Numb, 
zxxiii.  34.    See  Exodus. 

I.  JOTHAM,  Gideon's  youngest  son,  escaped  the 
slaughter  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ophrah  made  of 
his  seven^  brethren,  Judg.  ix.  5.  The  men  and 
soldiers  ojf  Shechem,  having  made  Abimelech,  who 
had  executed  this  bloody  deed,  king  because  he  wss 
their  countryman,  Jotluun  went  up  to  the  top  of 
mount  Gerizim,  whence  he  addressed  them  in  the 
famous  fable  of  the  trees,  and  then  fled  to  Beer.  We 
know  not  what  became  of  him  afler  this,  but  his 
prediction  against  Shechem  and  Abimelech  was 
Boon  accomplished,  Judg.  ix.  5,  &c. 

II.  JOTHAM,  son  and  successor  of  Uzziah,  or 
Azariah,  king  of  Judah,  who  having  been  smitten 
with  a  leprosy  for  attempting  to  of&r  incense,  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  16, 17.)  the  government  was  committed 
to  Jotham  his  son,  ante  A.  D.  783.  Afler  having  gov- 
erned twenty-five  years  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  reigned  alone  sixteen  years,  to  ante  A.  D.  742 ;  so 
that  he  governed  Judah  forty -one  years.  He  did 
ri^ht  in  the  si^ht  of  the  Lord,  and  imitated  the  piety 
of  his  father  Uzziah,  but  did  not  destroy  the  high 
places.  He  built  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
other  works  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  Ophel,  and 
also  caused  forts  and  castles  to  be  erected  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  forests  of  Judah.  The  Am- 
monites, who  had  been  brought  into  subjection  by 
Uzziah  his  father,  having  attempted  to  revolt,  he 
defeated  them,  and  imposed  on  them  a  tribute  of  a 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  ten  thousand  measures 
of  wheat,  with  as  many  of  barley.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  the  Lord  sent  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  against  him ;  and  it  ap- 
|)ears  from  Isa.  i.  that  Judah  was  in  a  very  melan- 
choly condition  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  his  son  and  successor. 

JUBAL,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  and  the  inventor 
of  musical  instruments.  Gen.  iv.  21. 

JUBILEE,  a  Hebrew  festival,  celebrated  in  the 
fiflieth  year  which  occurred  afler  seven  weeks  of 
years,  or  seven  times  seven  years.  Lev.  xxv.  10. 
Several  commentators,  however,  maintain  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  last  year  of  the 
seventh  week  of  years,  and  Lev.  xxv.  8,  favors  this 
opinion*   ^'Tfaou   ahalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of 


years,  seven  times  seven  veara,  and  the  spftce  of 
seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and 
nine  years.'*  It  is  also  remarked,  that  it  would  have 
involved  many  inconveniences  to  have  celebrated 
the  jubilee  in  the  fiflieth  year,  afler  the  eabbatical 
rest  of  the  forty-ninth  year.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit of  entering  into  this  controversy,  which,  afler  ail, 
involves  no  question  of  moment. 

If  we  were  certain  that  the  civil  year  began  at  a 
different  time  from  the  ecclesiastical  year,  that 
would  solve  the  difficulty ;  that  is,  the  fiftieth  year, 
by  one  account,  might  begin  before  the  forty-ninth 
year,  by  the  other  account,  vms  fully  completed.  Be- 
sides, we  know  that  any  part  of  a  year  was  reckoned 
as  a  whole  year,  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  commonly  is 
in  the  East. 

The  jubilee  year  began  on  the  first  day  of  Tizri, 
(the  first  month  of  the  civil  year,)  and  about  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.    During  the  year  no  one  cither 
sowed  or  reaped ;  but  all  were  satisfied  with  what 
the   earth  and   the  trees  produced  spontaneously. 
Each  resumed  possession  of  his  inheriuince,  whether 
it  were  sold,  mortgaged,  or  alienated ;  and  Hebrew 
slaves  of  every  description  were  set  free,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Lev.  xxv.    The  first  nine  davB 
were  spent  in  festivity,  during  which  no  one  worked, 
and  every  one  put  a  crown  on  his  head.    On  the 
tenth  day,  which  was  the  day  of  solemn  eipiation, 
the  Sanhedrim  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and 
instantly  the  slaves  were  declared  free,  and  the  Iand« 
returned  to  their  hereditary  owners.    This  law  wia 
mercifully  designed  to  prevent  the  rich  from  oppress- 
ing the  poor,  and  reducing  them  to  perpetual  sla- 
very ;  and  also  to  prevent  their  getting  possession  of 
all  the  lands  by  purchase,  mortgage,  or  usurpation ; 
that  debts  should  not  be  multiplied  too  much ;  and  that 
slaves  should  not  continue,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, in  perpetual  bondage.     Besides,  Moses  intend- 
ed to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the  liberty  of 
persons,  a  due  proportion  of  fortunes,  and  tbe  order 
of  families ;  as  well  as  that  the  people  should  be 
bound  to  their  country,  their  lands,  and  inheritances; 
and  that  they  should  cherish  an  affection  for  thenj 
as  estates  descended  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  posterity. 

There  were  several  privileges  belonging  to  the 
jubilee  year,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  sabbaucal 
year ;  though  the  latter  had  some  advantage  abort 
the  former.  The  sabbatical  year  annulled  debt^ 
which  the  jubilee  did  not ;  but  the  jubilee  restored 
slaves  to  their  liberty,  and  lands  to  their  owners;  be- 
sides which,  it  made  restitution  of  the  lands  imme- 
diately on  the  beginning  of  the  jubilee;  whereas,  m 
the  sabbatical  year,  debts  were  not  dischanjed  tilJ  iw 
close.  Houses  and  other  edifices  built  in  walled  to>n» 
did  not  return  to  the  proprietor  in  the  jubilee  yew- 

Afler  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  JewscoutinuM 
to  observe  the  sabbatical,  but  not  the  jubilee,  year. 
Alexander  the  Great  granted  the  Jews  an  exempnon 
from  tribute  every  seventh  year,  by  reason  of  tn«? 
rest  which  they  then  observed.  But  as  the  jubilee 
was  instituted  only  to  prevent  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  paitition  made  by  Joshua,  and  the  confusjon 
of  tribes  and  families,  it  was  no  longer  practicable  as 
before  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes ;  those  which  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  settling  as  they  could,  ana 
where  they  could,  while  a  great  number  of  famiu«: 
and  perhaps  whole  tribes,  continued  in  the  place  ot 
their  captivity.  Usher  places  the  first  jubilee  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  Uw  by  Moses,  A.  M.  2bO»; 
the  second,  A.  M.  2658 ;  the  third,  A.  M .  2707. 
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JUDAH,  or  Jehuda,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leab,  was  bom  in  IVf  esopotamia,  A.  M.  2249.  He 
advised  his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelite 
merchants,  rather  than  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his 
blood.  He  married  Shuah,  daughter  of  a  Canaanite, 
named  Hirah,  and  had  three  sons  by  her,  Er,  Onan, 
and  Shelah,  Gen.  xxxvii.  26.  He  married  Er  to  a 
youDg  woman  named  Tamar ;  but  Er  died  prema- 
turely. Judah  required  Onan  his  second  son  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow,  and  to  raise  up  seed  to 
him ;  but  Onan  eluded  the  purpose  of  his  father, 
and  the  law,  and  was  punished  with  death.  Judah, 
bciog  afraid  to  give  Shelah  his  third  son  to  Tamar, 
amused  her  with  promises,  till  at  length  she  disguised 
herself,  and  taking  her  seat  in  a  way  by  which  Judah 
was  to  pass,  she  imposed  upon  his  ignorance,  and 
obtainea  two  children  by  him.    See  Tamar. 

Judah  was  always  considered  as  the  chief  of  Ja- 
cob's children,  and  bis  tribe  was  the  most  powerful 
and  numerous.  The  blessing  given  by  Jacob  on  his 
death-bed  to  Judah  was  as  follows:  "Judah,  thou 
art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise,  thy  hand 
shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thine  enemies,  thy  mther's 
children  shall  bow  down  before  thee.  Judah  is  a 
lion's  whelp ;  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone 
up :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an 
old  lion,  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?  The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  9fciloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be.*'  This  seems  to  imply 
a  transfer  of  the  birth-right  to  Judah,  Reuben  having 
forfeited  it ;  and  it  also  includes  a  promise  that  the 
regal  power  should  not  go  out  of  his  family,  and  that 
the  Messiah  should  derive  his  birth  from  nim.  See 
Shiloh. 

The  southern  part  of  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Judah.  (See  Canaan.)  His  tribe  was  at  the  exo- 
dus composed  of  74,600  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  this  tribe 
in  some  sort  united  in  itself  the  whole  Hebrew  na- 
tion, who  from  that  time  were  known  only  as  Jud<Biy 
Jews,  descendants  of  Judah.  Judah,  when  named 
in  contradistinction  to  Israel,  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  or  Samaria,  denotes  that  of  Judah,  and  of 
David's  descendants.  One  of  the  principal  preroga- 
tives of  this  tribe  was,  that  it  preserved  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  public  exercise  of  the  priesthood, 
with  the  legal  ceremonies  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem; while  the  ten  tribes  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves. 

I.  JlJDAS    MACCABiEUS,  son  of  Mattaihias, 
succeeded  his  &ther  as  captain  of  the  people  during 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  1  Mac.  iii. 
1.     He  gave  numberless  proofs  of  his  valor,  and  of 
his  zeal  for  God's  law,  by  opposing  those  who  for- 
sook the  Lord,  and  sacrificed  to  idols ;  and  at  last 
fell  nobly  in  battle  while  opposing  the  Syrian  army, 
tuider  Bacchides.    Calmct  thinks  that  this  great  man 
y^BB  one  of  the  figures  of  the  Messiah,  the  true  Saviour 
of  Israel ;  and  in  his  opinion,  the  prediction  of  Isaiah 
prophetically  referred  to  him,  as  a  figure  of  Christ : 
(rhap.  Ixiii.)  "Who  is  he  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
w'lih  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?"  &c. 

II.  JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  being  chosen  by  Christ 
SA  one  of  his  apostles,  and  appointed  their  treasurer, 
n^'as  8o  wicked  as  to  betray  his  Lord  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  for  thirty  shekels,  about  fifteen 
dollars. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Judas  partook  of  the 
eucharist  in  the  last  supper.  The  affirmative  of  this 
opinion  is  the  most  general,  but  it  is  not  recommend- 


ed by  considerations  of  propriety  or  conyenieDc^ab 
That  the  feet  of  Judas  were  washed  by  our  Lord  ib 
clear ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  our  Lord  marks 
him  as  an  exception,  by  saying,  "  Ye  are  clean  ;  hd 
not  0^2."  This  action  was  in  the  introductory  part 
of  the  supper.  Subsequently,  our  Lord  observes,  "I 
speak  not  of  you  all ; — ^but  he  that  eateth  bread  with 
me,  hath  lift  up  his  heel  against  me,"  The  traitor 
was  still  more  distinctly  pointed  at,  when,  as  they  re- 
clined during  the  supper,  the  hand  of  Judas  happened 
to  be  placed  on  the  table,  at  the  same  time  as  our 
Lord's  hand  was  so  placed;  and  to  John  he  was 
personally  marked  by  the  sop  given  to  him,  which 
sop  was  dipped  in  the  sauce  composed  of  bitter  herbs, 
that  accompanied  the  paschal  lamb.  A  moment 
after,  he  was  discovered  to  all  the  company,  by  the 
answer  to  his  question,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?"  This  was 
so  instant  on  his  receiving  the  sop,  that  the  evange- 
list John  observes,  "Jesus  said  to  him,  What  you 
doy  do  direcUy ;"  and  "  he,  having  received  the  sop, 
went  immediatdy  out."  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
Judas  went  out  during  the  paschal  supper,  but  the 
eucharist  was  not  instituted  till  tiflcr  the  paschal  sup- 
per had  been  concluded ;  and  the  last  action  of  that 
supper  was  what  gave  opportunity  to  the  institution 
of  the  new  rite.  To  suppose  that  Jesus  would  give 
to  Judas  the  sacramental  cup  in  token  of  his 
blood  "shedybr  the  remission  ©/"wtw,"— of  sins  which 
Judas  had  traitorously  committed,  or  which  he  de- 
signed traitorously  to  commit, — is  to  trifle  with  this 
most  solemn  of  subjects ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  evangelist,  who  says,  "  W  hen  he  (Judas) 
was  gone  out,  Jesus  said.  Now  is  the  Son  of  man 
glorined,"  &c.  He  then  gave  warning  to  Peter  of 
his  frailty ;  and  to  all  his  disciples  of  their  instability. 
Some  of  the  fathers  seem  to  speak  favorably  of  Ju- 
das's  repentance ;  others  think  it  absolutely  defective 
and  unprofitable,  since  he  despaired  of  mercy.  Ori- 
gen  ana  Theophylact,  writing  on  Matthew,  say,  that 
Judas,  seeing  nis  master  was  condemned,  and  that 
he  could  not  obtain  pardon  from  him  in  this  life, 
made  haste  to  get  the  start  of  him,  and  wait  for  him 
in  the  other  world,  in  order  to  beg  mercy  of  him 
tliere. 

There  are  ^ome  difficulties  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  Ju  as  died.  Matthew  says,  simply,  that 
he  hanged  hiUiSelf ;  whereas  Luke  (Acts  i.  18.|says, 
further,  that  "  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunaer  in 
tlie  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out"  This  ap- 
parent discrepancy  has  occasioned  much  controversy, 
and  various  solutions  have  been  offered.  Mr.  Hew- 
lett, we  think,  has  hit  upon  the  true  one.  He  consid- 
ers the  narrative  of  Luke  to  be  supplemental  to  that 
of  Matthew's,  and  to  state  an  additional  fact.  Mat- 
thew having  related  that  Judas  departed,  and  went 
and  hanged  himself,  Luke  had  not  the  least  doubt 
respecting  the  fact,  but  knew  that  all  suicides,  who 
hang  themselves,  are  cut  down  sooner  or  later  by 
those  who  find  them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Mr. 
Hewlett  supposes  the  short,  supplementary  narrative 
in  the  Acts  to  begin.  The  rope  being  cut,  or  untied, 
(7TQr,vi,g  ytroftirocy)  "  falling  headlong,"  or  rather,  "fall- 
ing on  his  face,  he  buret  asunder,"  &c.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  for  Luke,  on  this  occasion,  if  not  as 
an  evangelist,  yet  as  a  physician,  to  relate,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  the  pathological  feet  here  recorded ; 
which  is  so  far  from  being  incredible,  that  it  is  very 
natural,  and  not  unlikely  to  happen.  A  skilful  phy- 
sician informed  Mr.  Hewlstt,  that  in  cases  of  violent 
and  painful  death  there  is  usually  an  effusion  oflympb, 
or  lymph  mixed  with  blood,  into  the  cavities  of  tbs 
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thmi  and  abdomen.  If  the  body  be  kept  till  pu- 
treecence  takes  place,  a  gas  ia  evolved  from  tbe  fluid 
in  Buch  quantity  as  to  distend  enormouslv,  and  some- 
times to  rupture,  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal 
muscles:  this  effect  has  been  observed  in  bodies 
hung  on  gibbets  in  England;  and  it  would  take 
place  much  more  readily  m  warmer  cHmates. 

III.  JUDAS,  or  JuDE,  sumamed  Barsabas,  was 
sent  from  Jerusalem,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the 
church  at  Antioch,  to  report  the  resoludon  of  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  non-observ- 
ance of  the  law  by  the  Gentiles,  Acts  xv.  23,  23. 
A.  D.  54.  Some  think,  that  this  Judas  was  the 
In-other  of  Joseph,  sumamed  also  Barsabas,  who 
was  proposed,  with  Matthias,  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the 
traitor  Judas,  Acts  i.  23.  Luke  says  tnat  Judas  Barsa- 
bas was  a  prophet,  and  one  of  the  chief  among  the 
brethren ;  and  it  is  also  believed  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples. 

IV.  JUDAS,  or  JuDE,  sumamed  Thaddeus,  or 
Lebbeus,  or  the  Zealot,  is  called  the  Lord's  brother, 
(Matt.  xiii.  55.)  because  he  was,  as  is  believed,  son  of 
Mary,  sister  to  the  Virgin,  and  brother  to  James  the 
Less.  In  the  last  supper  he  asked  Jesus  *^  how  he 
could  manifest  himself  to  his  apostles,  and  not  to  the 
world  ?*'  Paulinus  says,  that  he  preached  in  Libya, 
and  seems  to  say,  that  his  body  remained  there.  Je- 
rome affirms,  that  afler  the  ascension,  he  was  sent 
to  Edessa,  to  king  Abgams ;  and  the  modem  Greeks 
say  that  he  preached  in  that  city,  and  throughout 
Mesopotamia ;  and  in  Judea,  Samaria,  Idumea,  Syria, 
and  principally  in  Armenia,  and  Persia.  But  we 
know  no  particulars  of  his  life. 

We  have  a  canonical  Epistle  written  by  Jade, 
addressed  to  all  the  saints  who  are  beloved  by  the 
Father,  and  called  bv  the  Son,  our  Lord.  It  appears 
by  the  17th  verse,  where  he  cites  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  thoughout  the  letter,  in  which  he  inti- 
mates that  the  expressions  of  that  apostle  were  al- 
ready known  to  those  whom  he  writes  to,  that  he  had 
principally  in  view  the  converted  Jews,  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  East,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  contends  against  false 
teachers,  the  Gnostics,  Nicolaitans,  and  Simonians, 
who  conrupted  the  doctrine,  and  disturi^ed  the  peace 
of  the  church.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  is  uncertain ; 
but  Jude  speaks  of  the  apostles  as  oi  persons  who 
had  been  some  time  dead.  He  quotes  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  alludes  to  Paul's  Second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy ;  whence  it  appears,  that  it  was  not 
written  till  aAer  the  death  of  these  apostles,  and  con- 
sequently afler  A.  D.  66.  It  is  credible  that  he  did 
not  write  it  till  afler  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem. 
(Comp.  Jude  17,  with  2  Pet.  ii.  &c. ;  and  2  Tim.  iii. 
1.  with  Jude  18.) 

V.  JUDAS  GAULANITIS,  or  the  Gaulanite,  op- 
posed the  enrolment  of  the  people  made  by  Cyrenius 
m  Judea ;  (see  Ctreitius  ;|  and  raised  a  very  great 
rebellion,  pretending  that  the  Jews,  beinff  free,  ought 
to  acknowledge  no  dominion  besides  tnat  of  God. 
His  followers  chose  rather  to  suffer  extreme  torments 
than  to  call  any  power  on  earth  lord  or  master.  The 
same  Judas  ia  named  Judaa  the  Galilean,  (Acts  v. 
37.)  because  he  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Gamala 
in  the  Gaulanitis,  which  was  comprised  in  Galilee. 
Calmet  believes  that  the  Herodians  were  the  follow- 
ers of  Judas. 

JUDE,  see  Judas  IV. 

JUDEA,  a  province  of  Asia,  successively  called 
Canaan,  Palestine,  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  Land  of 
Israel,  and  Judea  afler  the  Jews  retumed  fW>m  the 


Babyloniah  captivity ;  because  then  the  triba  of  Ju- 
dah  was  the  principal ;  the  territories  beloaging  to 
the  other  tribos  being  poeseseed  by  the  Samaritans, 
Idumeans,  Arabians,  and  Philistines.  The  Jews, 
wHen  returned  fit>m  the  captivity,  settled  about  Je- 
rasalem,  and  in  Judah,  from  whence  they  ^read 
over  the  whole  coimtry. 

Judea  may  be  conridered  as  divided  into  four 
parts  :  (1.)  the  western  district,  Palestine,  inhabited 
by  the  Philistines ;  on  the  east  of  this,  (2.)  the  moun- 
tainous district,  called  the  hill  country,  (Josh.  xxi. 
11 ;  Luke  i.  39.)  which  the  rabbins  affect  to  call  tbe 
king's  mountain  ;  whether  because  on  the  northern 
part  of  this  ridge  Jerusalem  is  simated,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  is  not  known.  East  of  these  moun- 
tains was,  (30  the  wilderaess  of  Judea,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  sea:  (4  J  the  valleys,  &c.  west  of 
Jemsalem,  towards  the  Mediterranean.  Judea,  no 
doubt,  derived  its  name  from  Judah,  which  tribe  yns 
settled  in  the  south  of  the  land,  and  maintained  its 
kingdom  afler  the  northern  tribes  had  been  expatri- 
ated. This  circumstance,  together  with  that  of  Ju- 
dah being  principally  peopled  with  Israelites  after 
the  retum  from  me  captivity,  and  being  first  settled, 
on  account  of  the  temple  beioff  establiSied  in  it,  ac- 
counts for  the  general  name  of  Jews  being  given  to 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Judea  was  one  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  Holy  Land  in  tbe  days  of  Christ:  it 
included  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  west,  to  tbe 
Dead  sea  east,  and  was  bounded  north  by  Samaria, 
and  south  by  Edom,  or  the  Desert.  It  is  extremely 
mountainous  in  some  parts,  as  from  Hebron  to  Jeru- 
salem. West  of  these  mountains  is  tbe  principal  ex- 
tent of  country ;  but  this  has  many  IuUb.  East  of 
them,  running  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
sea,  is  a  wilderness,  viz. 

The  Wilderness  of  Judea.  Here  John  Baptist 
first  taught,  (Matt  iii.  l.|  and  Christ  was  tempted; 
probably  towards  the  nortn  of  it,  not  far  from  Jericho. 
Some  parts  of  it  were  not  absolutely  barren  or  upin- 
habitea ;  of  other  parts  the  following  descriptions 
are,  we  believe,  very  accurate.  Dr.  Carlyle,  who 
visited  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  which  stands  io 
this  wilderness,  says,  "The  v&dley  of  St  Saba  is  bd 
immense  chasm  in  a  rifled  mountain  of  marble.  It 
is  not  only  destitute  of  trees,  but  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  vegetation ;  add  its  sole  inhabitants,  except 
the  wretched  monks  in  the  convent,  are  eagles,  tigere, 
and  wild  Arabs.**  Chateaubriand  descnbes  it  in 
tmly  melancholy  terms :  **  I  doubt  whether  any  con- 
vent can  be  situated  in  a  more  dreary  and  desolate 
spot  than  the  monastery  of  St  Saba.  ...  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  aspect  of  the  mountains  continued  tbe 
same — that  is.  white,  dusty,  without  shade,  without 
tree,  without  berbage,  without  moss."  Mr  Bucking' 
ham  says, "  Nothing  can  be  more  forbidding  than  the 
aspect  of  the  hills ;  not  a  blade  of  verdure  is  to  be 
seen  over  their  whole  surface,  and  not  the  sound  ot 
any  living  being  is  to  be  heard  throuffhout  their  wbote 
extent"  What  a  scene  surrounded  the  Saviour 
when  he  dwelt  in  this  wilderness,  with  the  wiW 
beasts  !    Matt  iv  ;  Luke  iv.    See  Canaan. 

There  are  several  medals  of  Judea  extant,  repre- 
senting a  woman  (the  daughterofZion)  sitting  under 

a  palm-tree,  in  a  mournful  attitude,  and  ^^7^ 
around  her  a  heap  of  arms,  shields,  &c.  on  wnic» 
she  is  seated.  The  legend  is  judjba  capta.  s.  c. 
This  may  remind  us  of  the  captives  in  Babylon,  wno 
«•  sat  down  and  wept"  "  But  what  is  more  re«^: 
able,"  says  Mr.  Addison j "  we  find  Judea  repr^f^^J 
as  a  woman  in  sorrow,  sitting  on  the  ground,  m 
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passage  of  the  prophet  which  foretells  the  very  cap- 
tivity recorded  on  these  medals."  (See  Isa.  lii.  26; 
xlvii.  1.) 

[The  name  Judeawasapplled  in  different  ages  either 
to  the  whole  or  to  a  part  of  Palestine.  In  the  time 
of  David  it  denoted  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
belonged  to  the  tribes  or  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Josh, 
xi.  21 ;  comp.  verse  16 ;  2  Sam.  v.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  5. 
After  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  territory  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  called  Judea,  including 
the  tracts  belonging  to  Judah  and  Beniamin,  and 
also  pan  of  that  which  appertained  to  the  tribes  of 
Dan  and  Simeon.  Hence  it  became  at  len^  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  southern  part  of  Palestme,  while 
the  northern  part  was  called  Galilee,  and  the  middle 
Samaria.  Aner  the  captivity,  as  most  of  those  who 
returned  were  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  name 
Judea  was  applied  eeneraily  to  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, Hag.  i.  1, 14 ;  ii.  3.  When  tlie  whole  country 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  former  divis- 
ion into  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  seems  to  have 
ngain  become  current  Josephus  describes  Judea 
in  his  day  as  bounded  north  by  Samaria,  its  northern 
extremity  being  the  village  of  Anouath,  east  by  the 
Jordan,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  south  by  the 
territory  of  the  Arabs.  These  boundaries  would 
s<*cm  to  include  a  part  at  least  of  Idumea.  Judea  in 
this  extent  constituted  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  his  son  Arche- 
laus.  When  the  latter  was  banished  for  his  cruel - 
tios,  Judea  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  annexed  to  the  proconsulate  of  Syria,  and 
governed  by  procurators,  until  it  was  at  length  given 
as  part  of  his  kingdom  to  Herod  Agrippa  II.  During 
all  this  time  the  boundaries  of  the  province  were 
often  varied,  by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  different 
towns  and  cities.  See  Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3.  5,  et  passim. 
Relandi  Palwst.  p.  31,  174,  178  ff.  Jahn  §  25. 
§  13  ff.    R. 

JUDGES  (a^cop,  shovkeHm)  governed  the  Israel- 
ites from  Joshua  to  Saul.  The  Carthaginians,  a  col- 
ony of  the  Tyrians,  had  likewise  governors,  whom 
they  called  Suffetes,  or  Sophetim,  with  authority  like 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  almost  equal  to  that  of  kings. 
Some  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  archontes  among 
the  Athenians,  and  dictators  among  the  Romans, 
'were  similar  to  the  judges  amonff  the  Hebrews.  Gro- 
tius  compares  the  government  of  the  Hebrews,  under 
the  judges,  to  that  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain, 
before  the  Romans  changed  it.  This  office  was  not 
Iiereditary  among  the  Israelites ;  they  were  no  more 
tlian  God's  vicefferents.  When  the  Hebrews  desired 
a  king,  God  said  to  Samuel,  **  They  have  not  reject- 
ed thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them,"  1  Sam.  viii.  7.  (See  also  Judg. 
viii.  23.) 

The  dignity  of  judge  was  for  life,  but  the  succes- 
sion was  not  always  constant.  There  were  anar- 
chies, or  intervals,  during  which  the  commonwealth 
-wnB  without  rulers.    There  were  likewise  long  in- 
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tervals  of  servitude  and  oppression,  under  which  th« 
Hebrews  groaned,  and  were  without  either  judges 
or  governors.  Although  God  only  did  regularly  ap- 
point the  judges,  yet  the  people,  on  some  occasions, 
chose  that  individual  who  appeared  to  them  most 
proper  to  deliver  them  from  oppression  ;  and  as  it  of- 
ten happened,  that  the  oppressions  which  occasioned 
recourse  to  the  electionof  a  judge,  were  not  felt  over 
all  Israel,  the  power  of  such  ludffe  extended  only  over 
that  province  which  he  had  delivered.  We  do  not 
find  that  Jephthah  exercised  his  authority  on  this  side 
Jordan ;  nor  that  Barak  extended  his  beyond  it. 
The  authority  of  judges  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
kings :  it  extended  to  peace  and  war :  they  decided 
causes  with  absolute  authority ;  but  had  no  power 
to  make  new  laws,  or  to  impose  new  burdens  on  the 
people.  They  were  protectors  of  the  laws,  defenders 
of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  particularly  of 
idolatry :  they  were  without  pomp  or  splendor ;  and 
without  guards,  train,  or  equipage,  unless  their  own 
wealth  might  enable  them  to  appear  answerable  to 
their  dignity.  Their  revenue  consisted  in  presents 
exclusively. — The  time  of  the  judges  from  Joshua 
to  Saul  is  399  years.  For  their  succession  see  the 
Chronological  Tables.    See  also  Tribunals. 

JUDGES,  THE  Book  of,  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
Phinehas,  by  others  to  Ezra,  or  to  Hezekiah,  and  by 
others  to  Samuel,  or  to  all  the  judges,  who  wrote 
each  the  history  of  his  time  and  judicature.  But  it 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  one  author,  who  lived 
after  the  time  of  the  judges ;  and  he  is  generally 
thought  to  be  Samuel,  for  the  following  reasons  :~ 
(1.)  The  author  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Jebusites 
were  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  before 
David,  Judg.  i.  21.  (2.)  It  appears  that  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  was  then  governed  by  kings,  since 
the  author  observes,  in  several  places,  that  at  such  a 
time,  there  was  no  kine  in  Israel. 

There  are  considerable  difficulties,  however,  against 
this  opinion,  as  Judg.  xviii.  30,  31  :  *^  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  made  Jonathan  and  his  sons  priests  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the 
land.  And  they  set  them  up  Micah*s  graven  image, 
which  he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God 
was  in  Shiloh."  Now,  the  tabernacle  or  bouse  of 
God  was  not  at  Shiloh  till  about  the  time  of  SamuePs 
first  appearance  as  a  prophet ;  for  then  it  was  brought 
from  Shiloh  and  carried  to  the  camp,  where  it  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines ;  and  after  this  time  it  was 
sent  back  to  Kiijath-jearim,  1  Sam.  iv.  4,  5,  &c. ;  vi. 
21.  As  to  the  captivity  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  it  can 
scarcely,  one  would  think,  be  understood  of  any 
other  than  that  under  Tiglath-pileser,  many  hundred 
years  after  Samuel,  and,  consequently,  he  could  not 
write  this  book ;  unless  it  be  supposed  that  this  pas- 
sage has  l)een  added  since. 

JUDGMENT  is  taken  (1.)  for  the  power  of  judg- 
ing aljsolutely  ;  (Deut.  i.  17 ;  John  v.  27. )  (2.)  for 
rectitude,  equitv,  and  the  other  good  qualities  of  a 
judge  ;  (Ps.  Ixxii.  1 ;  xcix.  4 ;  Ixxxix.  14.)  {S.)  the 
vindictive  justice  and  rigor  of  God's  iudmnent  For 
example,  Exod.  xii.  12  ;  Ps.  cxix.  84  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  9. 
(4.)  To  do  judgment  and  justice  denotes  the  exer- 
cise of  all  virtues— justice,  equity,  truth,  and  fidelity, 
Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Ps.  cxix.  121 ;  Isa.  v.  7.  (5.)  Judg- 
ment is  often  put  for  the  laws  of  God,  and  particularTjr 
for  judicial  laws,  Exod.  xxi.  1 ;  xxlv.  3 ;  Ps.  czIvil 
20.    (6.)  For  a  court  of  justice.    See  Tribunals. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  decisions  ffiven  from 
the  oracle,  or  by  iie  priests,  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
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which  had  been  brought  to  JeniBalem.  according  to 
the  kw,  fbmied,  in  process  of  tinie,  %  body  of  judg- 
ments, distinffuiBhea  as  being  divine :  hence,  in  the 
Pielms,  we  frequently  read  of  the  judgment  of  God 
being  according  to  truth,  to  iustice,  to  equity ;  mean- 
ing,  not  his  judgment,  in  tne  sense  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  individuals,  or  on  nations ;  but  his  Itgtl 
or  discriminative  decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  divine  judg- 
ments in  the  sense  of  punishments— evils  inflicted--- 
with  those  decisions  which  were  merely  judicial  and 
administrative. 

JuDOHXifT  is  taken  for  the  last  judgment  ''It  is 
appointed  that  all  men  should  die,  and  that  judgment 
should  follow,**  Heb.  ix.  27.  In  Joel  iiL  3,  the  Lord 
says,  ^  that  he  will  gather  together  all  tibe  nations  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  them,  to  avenge  his  people,  whom  they 
have  oppressed.**  (See  also  Ecclus.  xL  9 ;  Ps.  cxliiL  2.) 

Judgment  of  seal.  The  Jews  affirm,  that  under 
particular  circumstances,  when  any  one  saw  a  Jew 
oflending  against  God,  or  violating  the  law,  or  even 
if  any  one  saw  a  heathen,  who  would  engage  the 
people  in  irregularities,  in  idolatry,  or  in  the  breach 
of  God's  laws,  they  might  with  unpunity  kill  him ; 
and,  without  any  form  of  justice,  remove  diis  scandal 
from  the  people.  They  cite  the  example  of  Phine- 
has,  son  of  Eleazar,  who,  having  seen  an  Israelite 
enter  the  tent  of  aMidianitish  woman,  took  a  javelin, 
followed  them,  and  killed  them  both,  (Numb.  xxv.  6^ 
&c.)  and  also  the  example  of  Matttuhias,  the  father 
of  the  Maccabees,  who,  in  his  transport  of  zeal, 
killed  an  Israelite  while  he  was  sacrincing  to  fldse 
gods,  1  Mac.  iL  24,  25.  But  the  inconveniences  of 
this  sort  of  judgment  are  veir  evident :  an  inconsid- 
erate multitude,  a  provoked  Israelite,  or  a  fimatic, 
might  believe  themselves  allowed  to  kill  any  man 
whom  they  wildly  flmcv  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  in- 
terests of  God  and  religion.  With  this  mistaken 
zeal  the  Jews  stoned  Stephen,  they  laid  hands  on 
Paul,  determined  on  his  death,  and  more  than  forty 
men  made  a  vow,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till  they 
had  killed  him.  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
executed  in  this  manner ;  and  CJhrist  had  not  escaped 
death  in  the  temple,  when  they  imagined  he  uttered 
blasphemy,  had  he  not  retired,  John  viii.  59. 

JunevEifT,  FouiiTAiif  or,  is  the  same  as  the  Foun- 
tain of  Kadesh,  south  of  the  land  of  promise,  the 
waters  of  which  were  called  the  Waters  of  Strife,  be- 
cause Moses  was  here  contradicted  and  provok^  by 
the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  also  called 
the  Fountain  of  Judgment,  as  here  God  displayed 
his  displeasure  against  his  prophet,  and  warned  him 
that  he  should  not  enter  the  promised  land,  because 
he  had  not  honored  him  in  the  eyes  of  IsraeL  Engl, 
version,  Ett-Misbpat. 

JUDITH,  of  Reuben,  daughter  of  Merari,  and 
widow  of  Maaasseh,  is  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
for  the  deliverance  of  Bethulta,  when  besieged  by 
Holofemes.  Being  informed  that  Ozias  had  prom- 
ised to  deliver  the  town  up,  within  Ave  days,  to  Holo- 
femes, she  sent  for  Chabris  and  Carmis,  elders  of 
tlie  people,  and  informed  them  of  her  purpose,  but 
without  explaining  the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be 
eflected.  She  then  prayed,  dressed  herself  in  her 
best  apparel,  and  pretending  to  have  fled  from  the 
city,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  Holofemes,  and  pros- 
trated herself  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he 
was  oaptivated,  and,  ordering  her  to  be  raised,  assured 
her  of  protection. 

Judith  continued  with  Holofemes,  but  had  liberty 


of  going  out  of  the  camp  at  nig^t  On  the  fourth 
day,  he  sent  Bagoas,  his  eunuch,  to  invite  her  to  pan 
the  night  with  him«  Judith  went,  decorated  with  all 
her  omamentSy  and  Holofemes  was  so  transport^, 
that  he  indulged  Iveelv  in  wine.  In  the  evenniff,  his 
servants  retired,  and  Bagoas  abut  the  chamber  doors 
and  departed.  Holofemes,  Being  overcome  with 
drink,  slepl  very  sotmdly.  Judith,  therefore,  placed 
her  maid  on  the  watch,  and  having  put  up  her  prayer 
to  God,  took  down  the  general's  sabre,  and,  having 
severed  his  head  fiwn  his  body,  wrapped  him  up  in 
the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and,  giving  the  head  to  her 
maid,  directed  her  steps  to  Bethum.  The  head  of 
Holofemes  bein^  exhibited  on  the  waUs  of  the  city, 
his  army  was  seized  with  dismay ;  and  their  defeat 
was  so  extraordinary,  that  the  whole  country  was 
enriched  with  their  spoils.  The  hi^h-priest  Jehoia- 
kim  came  fifom  Jerusalem  to  Bethuha,  to  compliment 
Judith ;  and  every  thing  belonging  to  Holofemes  was 
presented  to  her,  and  aflerwiuds  consecrated  to  the 
Lord.  Having  lived  105  years  at  Betbulia,  and  made 
her  maid  free,  she  died ;  and  was  buried  with  her 
husband.  All  the  people  lamented  for  her  seven 
days,  and  the  day  on  which  the  victory  was  obtained 
was  placed  amonff  the  Hebrew  festivals. 

There  is  great  difficulty  relating  to  the  time  of  this 
history.  The  Greek  and  Syriac  seem  to  decide,  that 
it  was  afrer  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  but  the  Vulgate 
may  be  explained  as  referring  to  a  time  preceding 
that  captivity.  To  remove  all  difficulties,  and  an- 
swer all  objections,  seems  impossible.  Those  who 
maintain  that  the  history  of  Judith  passed  before  the 
captivity,  and  in  Manasseh*s  time,  think  it  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative 
repugnant  to  this  assertion.  They  suppose  the 
Nabuchodonozor  in  the  text  to  be  the  Saoisduchinus 
in  Ptolemy ;  that  Arphaxad  is  the  Phraortes  of  He- 
rodotus ;  that  these  two  princes  made  war  with  one 
another  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus ;  that 
Arphaxad  being  overcome,  Saosduchinus  sent  Hole- 
femes  to  reduce  by  force  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledffe  him  for  sovereisn ;  and  that  at  this  time 
Manassen,  then  recently  delivered  from  captivity,  in 
Babylon,  now  dweh  at  Jerusalem,  concerning  him- 
self little  with  the  government,  but  leaving  it  mostly 
to  Joachim,  or  EUdiim,  the  hij^h-priest.  Supposing 
all  this,  there  is  nothing  in  it  against  the  laws  of 
history  or  chronology.  The  war  between  Nabu- 
chodonozor and  Arphaxad  is  placed  A.  M.  3347, 
the  expedition  and  death  of  Holofemes  in  3346. 
Manasseh  was  carried  to  Babylon  in  3329.  He  rp- 
turned  some  years  afterwards,  and  died  in  3361. 

The  opinion  which  places  the  liistory  of  Judith 
after  the  captivity  of  Babylon  is  founded  principally 
on  the  authority  of  the  Greek  copy,  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient.  This  translaoon  says  in  chap. 
iv.  3,  "that  the  Israelites  were  newly  returned  from 
the  captivity,  and  all  the  people  of  Judea  were  latelv 
gathered  together,  and  the  vessels,  and  the  aluir,  and 
Uie  house,  were  sanctified  after  the  profanation. 
Achior,  general  of  the  Ammonites,  says  the  same  lo 
Holofemes:  "They  were  destroyed  in  many  battles 
very  sore,  and  were  led  captives  mto  a  land  that  ^^ 
not  theirs ;  but  now  they  are  returned  to  their  Gcd, 
and  «re  come  up  from  the  places  where  they  wrr*^ 
scattered,  and  have  possessed  Jemsalem,  where  their 
sanctuary  is.**  This  last  passage  is  taken  from  the 
Vulgate;  but  the  Greek  adds,  "And  the  temple  of 
their  God  was  overthrown  ;•'  literally,  reduced  to  the 
pavement,  or  trampled  under  foot,  "  and  their  cities 
were  taken  by  the  enemies,  and  they  dwell  again  lo 
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the  mouDtaiDS  which  were  not  inhabited.**  It  is  in 
vain  to  endeavor  to  correct  the  sense  of  these  pas- 
sages ;  the  bare  reading  of  them  naturally  leads  us  to 
say,  that  this  history  was  translated  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity  ;  and  thus  almost  all  the  ancients, 
and  many  of  the  moderns,  have  believed.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses ;  Syncellus  in  that 
of  Xerxes ;  Sulpitius  Severus  in  that  of  Ochus ;  oth- 
ers under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees. 

The  lost  opinion,  Calmet  thinks,  is  the  most  easy 
to  maintain.  Grotius,  and  other  learned  writers,  are 
of  opinion  that  this  book  is  rather  a  parabolical  than 
a  real  history ;  (Praefatio  ad  Annotahonea  in  lAbrum 
Judith ;)  and  Prideaux  almost  gives  up  its  authenticity, 
in  consequence  of  the  historical  difficulties  it  involves. 

JULIA,  a  female  Christian,  mentioned  Rom. 
xvi.  15. 

JULIAS,  a  name  given  by  Philip  to  Bethsaida,  in 
honor  of  Augustus's  wife.     See  Bethsaida. 

I.  JULIUS  CiESAR,  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
had  some  connection  with  Jewish  affairs,  although 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
the  son  of  Lucius  Ccesar  and  Aurelia,  daughter  of 
Cotta,  and  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  654 ;  98  years 
before  Jesus  Christ.  Afler  having  passed  through 
the  offices  of  tribune,  queestor,  fedile,  high-priest,  and 
jtrsetor  or  governor  of  Spain,  he  obtained  the  consul- 
ship in  the  year  of  Rome  695,  and  chose  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  which  he  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
province,  after  nine  or  ten  years  of  government. 
A  Aer  the  death  of  his  daughter  Julia,  he  went  to  war 
wiih  Pompcy,  but  when  he  entered  Italy  with  his 
victorious  army,  he  so  terrified  his  enemies,  that  they 
fled.  He  set  at  liberty  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judea, 
and  sent  him  with  two  legions  to  support  his  inter- 
ests in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia.  But  Pompey's 
party  tbund  means  to  poison  him  by  the  way.  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Aristobulus,  had  already  levied  troops 
in  Syria,  to  join  his  father,  but  Pompey  sent  orders 
to  Scipio  in  Syria,  to  have  him  killed,  which  was 
done.  Passing  into  Egypt,  Cssar  was  shut  up  in 
Alexandria,  with  some  troops,  where  he  was  very 
much  embarrassed,  and  pressed  by  the  Egyptian 
army.  He  therefore  sent  Mithridates  into  Svna  and 
Cilicia,  to  procure  succors ;  and  Antipater,  father  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  governed  the  high-priest  Hir- 
canus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  engaged  assistance  for 
him.  ne  himself  marched  into  Egypt  with  3000 
men,  and,  joining  Mithridates,  they  together  attacked 
Pelusium,  which  they  carried ;  and  afterwards  ad- 
vanced towards  Alexandria,  where  Antipater  induced 
the  Jews  in  the  canton  of  Onion,  to  open  the  pas- 
sages, and  declare  for  Caesar,  who  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  thus  became  master  of  Egypt. 
Ca?sar  always  preserved  a  grateful  recollection  of^the 
important  service  which  Antipater  had  rendered 
him.  He  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  and  caused  a  pillar  to  be  erected,  on  which 
he  ordered  them  all  to  be  enffraved,  with  the  decree 
which  confirmed  them.  As  he  passed  through  Pal- 
estine, Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  and  represented  to  him  in  a  very  affecting 
manner  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother.  The 
first  had  been  poisoned,  and  the  second  beheaded, 
for  supporting  nis  interests.  He  desired  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  father's  principality,  and  also  complained 
of  the  wrong  done  hira  by  Antipater  and  Hircanus. 
Antipater,  however,  who  was  still  in  Cfesar^s  retinue, 
justined  their  conduct  In  his  fifth  and  last  consul- 
ship, Cssar  permitted  Hireanua  to  rebuild  the  walls 


of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  demolished.  He 
was  killed  March  15,  antt  A.  D.  54. 

II.  JULIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  cohort  of  Augus- 
tus, to  whom  Festus,  governor  of  Judea,  committed 
Paul,  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  Julius  had  great  re- 
gard for  Paul,  Acts  xxvii.  1,  &c.  He  suffered  him 
to  land  at  Sidon,  and  to  visit  his  friends  there ;  and 
in  a  subseouent  part  of  the  voyage  he  opposed  the 
violence  or  the  spldien  directed  against  the  prisoners, 
generally,  in  order  to  save  the  apostle.  When  he 
delivered  his  charge  to  the  custody  of  the  chief  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  mere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his 
favorable  report  of  the  apostle  contributed  essentially 
to  the  indulgences  he  afterwards  met  with,  and  by 
which  his  imprisonment  was  greatly  moderated. 

JUNIA,  or,  as  some  copies  read,  Julia,  is  joined 
with  Andronicus,  in  Rom.  xvi.  7, "  Salute  Andronicus 
and  Junia,  my  kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners,  who  are 
of  note  amon^  the  apostles.^ 

JUSTICE  IS  generally  put  for  goodness,  equity ; 
that  virtue  which  renders  to  every  man  his  due. 
Sometimes  for  virtue  and  piety  in  ffeneral ;  or  for  the 
conjunction  of  all  those  virtues  which  make  a  good 
man,  Ezek.  xviii.  5 — 9.  It  branches  out  into  so  many 
significations,  and  is  applied  so  difierently  to  men 
and  things,  that  it  deserves  peculiar  and  even  anx- 
ious investigation.  In  general,  it  seems  to  refer  to 
some  rule,  law,  or  standard,  by  which  a  quality,  an 
intention,  or  an  action,  may  be  estimated.  So  }Cen- 
ophon  speaks  of  a  car  as  being  just,  meaning,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  fit  for  the  use  intended :  and  PoUux  cails 
good  and  fertile  land  just,  and  barren  land  unjust. 
The  same  idea  may  be  transferred  to  man.  Hence 
one  who  fulfils  the  law  is  a  just  man ;  he  answers 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver.  Cicero  says,  justice  is 
used  for  conduct  as  it  regards  mkn,  but  piety  is  the 

f)roper  term  as  referring  to  God ;  whence  we  may 
earn  that  the  heathen  acknowledged  the  impotence 
of  man  to  equal  what  God  had  a  right  to  expect ; 
though  man  might  be  just  toward  his  fellow  man. 
Still,  those  who  **  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness ;"  who  earnestly  desire  complete  rectitude  of 
heart  and  life ;  who  endeavor  after  perfect  confonn- 
ity  with  the  rule  of  action,  as  well  in  the  sight  of 
God  as  men,  ar6  pronounced  blessed. 

As  parts  of  righteousness,  or  justice,  due  from 
man  to  man,  single  virtues  are  sometimes  put  for  the 
whole ;  as  trutli,  clemency,  integrity,  &c.  So  alsos 
are  a  species  of  righteousness,  that  is,  from  man  tfi 
man ;  so  kindness  and  moderation,  not  pushing  to  the 
utmost,  whether  of  strictness  or  severity,  those  de- 
mands which  we  have  a  right  to  make  on  others ;  or 
not  pressmg  them  unseasonably,  or  at  all  events ;  and 
in  these  respects,  and  the  like,  it  may  well  be,  that 
our  Lord  insists  on  the  righteousness  of  his  disciples 
surpassing  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  whom 
he  frequency  brands  with  the  appellation  of  hyp- 
ocrites. 

It  requires  considerable  skiU  in  the  Greek  language 
to  trace  the  correct  import  of  this  word  in  the  seve- 
ral places  where  it  occurs,  either  in  its  direct  ibrms, 
or  in  collateral  phraseology ;  and  to  distinguish  when 
it  is  used  in  a  more  classicu  or  in  a  more  Hebnical 
sense : — not  omitting  its  sacerdotal  ^tpUcadon,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  holy  writ 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  a  personifieatkm  of  the 


justice  of  God,  rendered  ^  vengeance  ^  in  om*  publie 
▼erston.  but  properly  importing  die  power  comnus- 
sioned  bj  the  Deitv  to  punish  malefactorsithe  divine 
ntmau*  The  barbarians  said  anions  themseltres, 
when  they  saw  the  viper  ftsten  on  the  nand  of  Paul, 
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'^  No  doubt  this  man  la  ^  murderer,  whom,  though 
he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  justice,  divine  justice, 
Buflfereth  not  to  live,"  Acts  xxviii.  4;  a  sentiment 
which  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  a 
deep  sense  of  the  divine  government,  and  which 
was  expressed  in  terms  the  evangelist  has  not  scru- 
pled to  repeat 

JUSTIFICATION  is  a  term  which  implies  that 
the  party  has  been,  or  is,  charged  with  some  matter 
of  complaint,  from  which  he  vmdicates  himself,  or  is 
vindicated  by  another,  either  by  producing  proofs  of 
his  innocence,  or  of  his  having  already  sunered  the 
penalty  of  that  transgression ;  [avirefoia  acquit^  of  our 
lawyers ;)  or  referring  to  some  other  person  who  has 
aUegations  on  his  behalf,  which  will  effect  his  justifi- 
catiop.  Justification,  then,  is  a  law  term,  that  was 
used  in  ancient  times,  and  is  greatly  analogous  to 
our  term  acquitted.  When  sinners  are  charged  with 
their  sins  before  God,  they  cannot  in  any  wise  prove 
their  innocence,  since  they  are  accused  of  only  hona 
fide  crimes.  They  cannot  say  they  have  been  for- 
merly acquitted,  in  any  other  sense  than  by  reference 
to  an  ejected  pardon  through  God's  grace,  and  his 
proposals  of  mercy.  Though  some  sins  are  evident- 
ly punished  in  this  life,  all  are  not,  as  is  equally  evi- 
dent ;  but  the  aUegations  which  may  be  onered  by  a 
mediator-party  remain  in  full  force.     When  an  Is- 


raelite had  transgressed  agaiost  any  divine  law,  he 
acknowledged  his  transgression,  brought  his  sacri- 
fice to  the  altar,  confessed  over  it  his  fi&ult,  thereby 
symbolically  transferring  his  guilt;  and  the  victim 
was  the  substituted  sufferer,  which  being  sacrificially 
offered,  the  offerer  had  complied  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  law ;  so  that  should  he  be  afterwards 
chared  with  that  crime,  he  niight  plead  aubrtfaiB 
acqmt.  But  sacrifices  were  not  in  tfaeur  nature  capa- 
ble of  making  absolute  reconciliation  between  Crod 
and  man ;  they  could  only  refer  to  a  nobler  blood, 
which  should  accomplish  that  perfectly  which  they 
did  imperfectly,  should  effectually  vindicate  the 
guilty  from  the  consequences  of  their  guilt,  and  should 
justify,  when  appealed  to,  from  accusations  of  con- 
science, of  the  worlS,  of  human  laws,  or  of  the  divine 
law,  through  the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  divine 
Lawriver. 

I.  JUSTUS,  sumamed  Barsabas,  see  Joseph. 

II.  JUSTUS,  a  Jew,  who  was  at  Rome  with  Paul 
(A.  D.  62.)  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians.  The 
apostle  says  that  Jesus,  called  Justus,  and  Marcus, 
were  his  only  fellow-workers  unto  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Col.  iv.  11. 

JUTTAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  55^  which 
Calmet  takes  to  be  the  Ithnam  of  Josh,  xv.  23.  £u- 
sebius  places  it  eight  miles  firom  Hebron,  easL 
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KABZEEL,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  21.)  called  Jckabseel,  Neh.  xi.  25. 

KADESH,or  KADESH-BARNEA,or  En-Mishfhat, 
(Gen.  xiv.  7.^  a  city  and  desert  around  it,  in  the  south- 
eastern boraer  of  the  promised  land.  Numb,  xxxiv.  4 ; 
Josh.  XV.  3.  Here  Miriam  died ;  (Numb.  xx.  1.)  and 
here  Moses  and  Aaron,  distrusting  God's  power,  when 
they  smote  the  rock  at  the  waters  of  strife,  were 
appointed  to  die  without  the  satisfajction  of  entering 
the  promised  land,  Numb,  xxvii.  14.  The  king  of 
Kadesh  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (Josh,  xii.22.)  and  the 
city  given  to  Judah.  The  situation  of  Kadesh  has 
been  fully  treated  of  in  the  article  Exodus,  p.  419. 
•KADMONITES,  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  a  tribe  of  people 
who  inhabited  the  promised  land  east  of  the  Jordan, 
about  mount  Hermon,  They  were  descended  from 
Canaan  the  son  of  Ham.  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
Thebes  in  Bceotia,  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been 
originally  a  Kadmonite,  and  his  wife  Hermione  to 
have  been  so  named  from  mount  Hermon.  The 
Kadmonites,  says  Calmet,  were  Hivites:  the  word 
Hivites  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  a  ser- 
pent ;  and  fable  says,  that  Cadmus  sowed  serpents' 
teeth,  from  which  sprung  up  armed  men ;  because 
he  settled  at  Thebes,  his  Hivites,  or  Kadmonites,  who 
were  valiant  and  martial. 

I.  KANAH,  a  brook  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  (Josh.  xvi.  8 ;  xvii.  9.J  which  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  soutn  of  Cesarea. 

II.  KANAH,  a  city  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  28. 
KARKAA,  a  town  on  the  southern  confines  of  the 

tribe  of  Judah,  Josh,  xv.  3. 

KATTATH,  the  hmit  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
(Josh.  xix.  15.)  m  Judg.  i.  30,  called  Kithron,  which  is 
th©  same  in  sense.  The  Vulgate,  LXX,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  render  these  names,  which  are  from  the 


same  root,  by  smally  triflings  insigni/icani  MngM  :  the 
Chaldee  to  tne  same  effect ;  whence  the  name  of  this 
city,  perhaps,  might  be  analogous  to  our  name  lUtie- 
toumy  Littleton. 

I.  KEDAR,  a  region  in  the  desert  of  the  Agare&ea, 
Gen.  XXV.  13 ;  1  Chron.  i.  29. 

II.  KEDAR,  a  city,  as  some  think,  called  by  Jose- 
ph us,  Camala,  Isa.  xlii.  11 ;  Ix.  7 ;  Ezek.  xzviL  21 ; 
rs.  cxx.  5 ;  Jer.  ii.  10 ;  xtix.  28. 

III.  KEDAR,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  (Gen.  xxv.  la)  the 
father  of  the  Kedarenians,  Cakiiy  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  (H.  N.  v.  11.)  who  dwelt  in  the  nei^iiboiiiood 
of  the  Nabatheeans,  in  Arabia  Deserta.  These  peo- 
ple living  in  tents,  it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  place 
of  their  habitation,  because  thev  often  changed  it 
Arabia  Deserta  is  sometimes  called  Kedar ;  mit  the 
Kedarenians  dwelt  principally  in  the  south  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  or  in  the  north  of  Arabia  Petrcea:  there 
were  some  as  far  as  the  Red  sea,  CanL  i.  5 ;  Is& 
xlii.  11. 

KEDEM,  see  East. 

KEDEMAH,  Ishmael's  youngest  son,  who  dwelt, 
as  did  Ills  brethren,  east  of  the  mountains  of  Gikad, 
Gen.  xxv.  15.  The  town  of  Kedemoth  might  at  firrt, 
perhaps,  belong  to  his  descendants ;  but  we  cannot 
consider  him  as  father  of  the  Kadmonites;  (Gen.xT. 
19.]  for  these  wore  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
ana  already  powerful  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 

KEDEMUTH,  a  town  of  Reuben,  east  of  the 
brook  Amon,  (Josh.  xiiL  18.)  and  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness ;  rDeut.  ii.  2&]  given 
to  the  sons  of  Merari,  the  Levite,  1  Chron.  vi.  79.  The 
name  also  included  the  desert  around  it 

I.  KEDESH,  a  city  in  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  2a 

II.  KEDESH,  a  city  in  Naphtali,  Joeh.  xiL22; 
xix.  37;  xxi.  32;  Judg.  iv.  6,9;  1  Chron.  vL  7& 
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III.  KEDESH,  a  cit^  in  lasachar,  1  ChroD.  vi.  72 ; 
called  KishioD,  Josh.  xix.  20 ;  xxi.  2Q, 

IV.  KEDESH  NAPHTALI,  called  by  Josephus 
Cadesa,  or  Ctedesa,  and  in  the  Greek  of  Tobit  (i.  2.) 
Cadis,  lay  in  Upper  Galilee,  above  Naasson,  having 
Saphet  to  the  north.  It  was  given  to  Naphtali,  and 
afterwards  ceded  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  family, 
(Josh.  xix.  37  J  and  became  a  city  of  refuge.  Josh.  xx.7. 

KEDRON,  see  Kidron. 

KE  HE  LATH  AH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  Numb,  xxxiii.  22.  As  it  appears  to  de- 
note "  the  place  of  assembly,'*  some  have  thought 
the  gathering  and  revolt  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Aoi- 
ram  happened  here. 

KEILAH,  a  town  of  Judali,  (Josh.  xv.  44.)  which 
Eusebius  places  seventeen  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  side  of  Hebron ;  and  Jerome  eight  miles  from 
the  late  city.  It  is  said  that  the  prophet  Habakkuk's 
tomb  was  shown  there. 

KEMUEL,  the  third  son  of  Nahor,  and  father  of 
the  Syrians ;  or  rather  of  Aram,  Gen.  xxii.  21.  He 
had  a  son  sumamed  •*  the  Syrian,"  or  **  the  Aram- 
ite ;"  for  the  Syrians  were  really  derived  from  Aram, 
a  son  of  Shem.  Kemuel  may  have  given  name  to 
the  Kamilites,  a  people  of  Sjrria  lying  west  of  the 
Euphrates^^ 

KENATH,  a  town  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan, 

iNumb.  xxxii.  42.)  named  Nobah,  aAer  Nobah,  an 
sraelite,  had  conquered  it  Eusebius  places  it  in  the 
Trachonitifl,  about  Bozra ;  and  Pliny  in  the  Decapolis, 
lib.  V.  cap.  18. 

I.  KEN  AZ,  father  of  Othniel  and  Caleb,  Josh.  xv. 
17;  Judg-.  i.  13;  iii.  9,  &c. 

II.  KENAZ,  the  fourth  son  of  Eliphaz,  a  duke,  or 
chief,  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15. 

KENI,  a  region  of  the  Philistine  country,  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10 ;  Judg.  i.  16.  "  The  chUdren  of  the  Kenite," 
should  be,  according  to  the  LXX,  ''of  Jethro,  the 
Kenite.'' 

KENITES,  a  people  who  dwelt  west  of  the  Dead 
sea,  and  extended  themselves  far  into  Arabia  Petreea. 
Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  Kenite, 
and  out  of  r«nurd  to  him  all  of  this  tribe  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hebrews  were  suffered  to  live  in  their 
own  country.  The  rest  fled,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
Edomites  and  Amalekites.  (See  1  Sam.  xv.  6J  The 
lands  of  the  Kenites  were  in  Judah's  lot  Balaam, 
when  invited  by  Balak  to  curse  Israel,  stood  on  a 
mountain,  whence,  addressing  himself  to  the  Kenites, 
ho  said,  '*  Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  put- 
test  thy  nest  in  a  rock  ;  nevertheless  the  Kenite  shall 
Ix;  wasted  until  Ashur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive," 
Niunb.  xxiv.  21.  They  were  carried  into  captivi^ 
by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

KENIZZITES,  an  ancient  people  of  Canaan^ 
whose  land  God  promised  to  me  descendants  of 
Abraham,  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  and  who  dwelt,  it  is  thought, 
in  Idumtea.  Kenaz,  son  of  EUphaz,  probably  took 
his  name  fh>m  the  Kenizzites,  among  whom  he 
settled. 

KETURAH,  Abraham's  second  wife,  (Gen.  xxv. 
1,  2.)  is  thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  same  as  Ha- 
gar.  We  know  nothing  of  her,  except  as  the  mother 
of  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak,  and 
Shuah.  Abraham  ^ve  presents  to  these,  and  sent 
them  east  into  Arabia  Deserta. 

KEY,  an  instrument  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  well  in  a  natural  as  in  a  fiffurative  sense. 
The  keys  of  the  ancients  were  very  different  from 
ours ;  because  their  doors  and  trunks  were  general- 
ly closed  with  bands,  and  the  key  served  only  to 


loosen  or  fasten  thone  bands.  Chardin  sa^s,  that  c 
lock  in  the  East  is  like  a  little  harrow,  which  enter* 
halfway  mto  a  wooden  staple,  and  that  the  key  is  a 
wooden  handle,  with  points  at  the  end  of  it^  which 
are  pushed  into  the  staple,  and  so  raise  this  little  har- 
row. A  key  was  a  symbol  of  power  or  authority* 
Isa.  xxii.  22,  **  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David 
will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder :  he  shall  open  and  none 
shall  shut ;  ne  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open,"  i.  e. 
he  shall  be  grand  master  and  principal  ofiicer  of  his 
prince's  house.  Christ  gives  Peter  authority  in  his 
church,  (Matt.  xvi.  19.]  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  power  of  bmding  and  loosing ;  that  is,  of 
opening  and  shutting ;  for  tnis  frequently  consisted 
only,  as  we  have  said,  in  tying  and  untying.  Isaiah 
remarks,  that  Eliakim  should  wear  his  key  upon  his 
shoulder,  as  a  mark  of  office,  of  his  power  to  open 
and  shut  with  authority.  Callimacnus  says,  that 
Ceres  carried  a  key  upon  her  shoulder ;  a  custom 
which  appears  very  strange  to  us ;  but  the  ancients 
had  large  keys  in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  and  which, 
from  their  weight  and  shape,  could  not  otherwise  be 
carried  conveniently. 

Christ  reproaches  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  with 
having  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge ;  (Luke  xi. 
52.)  that  is,  %vith  reading  and  studying  the  Scriptures, 
witnout  advantage  to  Siemselves,  and  without  dis- 
covering to  others  the  truth;  which  in  some  sort 
they  held  captive  in  unrighteousness,  Rom.  i.  18.  He 
also  says  (Rev.  i.  18.)  that  he  has  the  key  of  death 
and  hell ;  that  is,  power  to  bring  to  the  crave,  or  to 
deliver  from  it ;  to  appoint  to  life  or  to  death.  The 
rabbins  say,  that  Grod  has  reserved  to  himself  four 
keys ;  the  key  of  rain,  the  kev  of  the  grave,  the  key 
of  fruitfulness,  and  the  key  of  barrenness. 

KEZIZ,  a  valley,  and  perhaps  a  city,  in  Benjamin, 
Josh,  xviii.  21. 

KIBEROTH-AVAH,  or  Kiberoth-hattaavah, 
ike  graves  oflusl^  was  one  of  the  encampments  of  Is- 
rael in  the  wilderness,  where  they  desired  of  God 
flesh  for  their  sustenance,  declaring  they  were  tired 
of  manna,  Numb.  xi.  34,  35.  Quails  were  sent  in 
great  quantities,  but  while  the  meat  was  in  their 
mouths,  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  30.)  God  smote  so  great  a 
number  of  them,  that  the  place  was  called  the  graves 
of  those  ivho  lusted 

KIBZAIM,  a  city  of  Ephraun,  (Josh.  xxi.  22.)  but 
as  the  name  is  in  the  dual  form,  it  is  probable  mere 
were  two  cities  comprehended  under  it,  adjoining 
each  other. 

KID,  see  Lamb. 

KIDRON,  a  brook  in  the  valley  east  of  Jerusalem, 
between  the  city  and  the  mountof  Olives,  and  which 
discharges  itself  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
winding  between  rugged  and  desolate  hills  through 
the  wilaerness  of  St  Saba,  into  the  Dead  sea.  It  has 
generally  but  little  water,  and  often  none ;  but  after 
storms,  or  heavy  rains,  it  swells,  and  runs  with  much 
impetuosity.  A  branch  of  the  valley  of  Kldron  was 
the  sink  of  Jerusalem,  and  here  Asa,  Hezekiah,  and 
Josiah  burnt  the  idols  and  abominations  of  the  apos- 
tate Jews,  2  Kings  xxiiL  4.  (See  Gehenna.)  The 
blood  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the  tem- 
ple, as  weU  as  other  filth,  ran  by  a  drain  into  the 
Drook  Kidron ;  a  fact  which  confutes  the  notion, 
that  virtue  was  imparted  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
from  the  blood  of  tne  sacrifices,  as  some  have  tup- 
posed.    (Babyl.  Jom.  58.  2.] 

KINAH,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh.  zr.  23. 

KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  is  an  expresnon  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  signify  the  reign,  dispen* 
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tatitm,  or  adminhrtretion,  of  Jesin  Chriit  The  tat- 
cient  prophets,  when  describing  the  characters  of  the 
Messiah,  scarcely  ever  failed  to  use  the  name  of  king 
or  deliverer ;  so  that  when  they  spoke  of  his  humili- 
ations and  8ufiering&  they  interspersed  hints  of  his 
power,  his  reign,  anuhis  divinity.  Thus  Zachariah, 
foretelling  his  entry  into  Jenisalem,  says,  •*  Behold, 
thv  King  cometh  unto  thee.  He  is  just,  and  having 
salvation,  lowly  and  ridinj?  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  ot  an  ass."  The  Jews  and  the  apostles, 
accustomed  to  this  way  of  speaking,  expected  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  rcsetiiblc  that  of  a  tempo- 
ral King,  exercising  power  on  his  enemies,  restoring 
the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  the  throne  of  David  to 
all  its  splendor ;  subduing  the  nations,  and  rewarding 
bis  friends  and  faithful  servants,  in  pro{)ortion  to 
their  fidelity  and  services.  Hence  the  contests  among 
the  apostles  about  precedency  in  his  kingdom ;  and 
hence  the  sons  of  Zebedee  desired  the  two  chief 
places  in  it  Jesus,  to  prove  that  he  was  the  true 
Messiali,  often  declared,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand,  or  wus  come ;  and  when  he  spoke  of 
what  was  to  happen  after  his  resurrection,  he  said, 
such  a  thing  would  be  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  frequently  began  his  parables,  ^  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto — a  rich  man — a  father  of  a  fami- 
ly— a  treasure,"  &c. 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  denotes 
eternal  bliss,  (Matt  vii.  21 ;  xix.  14.)  and  sometimes, 
and  more  frequently,  the  church  of  Christ,  Matt.xiii. 
47, 48.  [Our  Saviour  designates  usually  by  the  phrase 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  community  of  those,  who, 
united  through  his  Spirit  under  him,  as  their  Head, 
rejoice  in  the  truth,  and  enjoy  a  holy  and  blissful  life, 
in  communion  with  him.     K. 

The  kingdom  OF  GOD  is  often  synonymous 
with  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  in  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment the  kingdom,  or  reign,  of  God,  signifies  his  in- 
finite power,  or,  more  properly,  his  sovereign  author- 
ity over  all  creatures,  kingdoms,  and  hearts.  Wisdom 
Bay8,(x.  10.]  God  showed  his  kingdom  to  Jacob  ;  i.  e. 
he  opened  tne  kingdom  of  heaven  to  him  in  showing 
faim  the  mysterious  ladder  by  which  the  angels  as- 
cended and  descended  ;  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  13.) 
says,  God  gave  to  David  the  covenant  assurance, 
or  promise  of  the  kingdom,  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

KING.  The  Israelites  had  no  kings  till  Saul; 
having  been  governed,  first,  by  elders,  as  in  Egypt ; 
then  by  rulers  of  Grod's  appointment,  as  Moses  and 
Joshua ;  then  by  judges,  as  Othniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar, 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel ;  and  lastly, 
by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  Solomon.  For  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings,  see  the  Chronological  Tables. 

After  their  return  from  captivity,  (A.  M.  34(38,)  the 
Jews  lived  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  140 
years,  till  Alexander  the  Great,  who  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 3()72.  After  his  death,  (3G81,)  Judea  submitted 
to  the  kinpfs  of  Egyp^  ad^  then  to  the  kings  of  Syria ; 
but  Antiochus  Epipbanes  having  forced  them  to 
take  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  religion,  in  3836, 
the  Maccabees  recovered  by  degrees  their  ancient 
liberty,  and  lived  independent,  from  tbe  government 
of  John  Hircanus,  in  3874,  till  Judea  was  reduced 
into  a  provitice  by  the  Romans. 

In  Scripture,  the  word  king  does  not  always  imply 
the  same  degree  of  power,  or  importance ;  neither 
does  it  imply  the  magnitude  of  the  dominion  or  ter- 
ritory of  this  national  officer.  Many  persons  are 
called  kings  in  Scripture,  whom  wc  should  rather 
denominate  chie&  or  leaders ;  and  many  single  towns, 


or  towns  with  their  adjacent  viUages,  are  said  to  have 
had  kings.  Being  unaware  of  this  lower  sense  of  the 
word  king,  many  persons  have  been  emlMurassed  by 
the  passage,  Deut.  xxxiii.  4, 5,  **  Moses  commanded  us 
a  law — he  was  king  in  Jeshurun,**  or  king  among  the 
upright ;  i.  e.  he  was  tbe  princi|)al  among  the  assem- 
bly of  tbe  heads  of  the  Israelites.  He  was  tiie  chief, 
the  leader,  the  guide  of  his  people,  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties of  a  king,  though  not  king  m  the  same  sense  as 
David  or  Solomon.  This  also  explains  Gen.  xxxiv. 
31,  "These  kings  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel:  for 
Moses,  tiiough  he  was  king  in  an  inferior  sense,  yet 
did  not  reign,  in  the  higher  sense,  over  the  children 
of  IsraeV  the  constitution  not  being  monarchical 
under  him.  These  remarks  will  remove  the  surprise 
which  some  persons  have  felt,  at  seeing  that  so  small 
a  country  as  Canaan  contained  thirty-one  kings,  who 
were  conquered,  (Josh,  xii.9 — 24.)  beside  many  who, 
no  doubt,  esca])ed  the  arms  of  Joshua.  Adonizedek, 
himself  no  very  powerful  king,  mentions  seventy 
king^,  whom  he  had  subdued  and  mutilated.  (Se« 
also  1  Kings  iv.  20.) 

Idolatrous  nations,  and  even  the  Hebrewis  some- 
times called  their  gods  kings;  thus,  Moloch,  Mil- 
chom,  Adramelecb,  and  Anamelech,  are  names  of 
deities  importing  tlie  title  of  king.  The  words  of 
Isaiali,  (xxxvii.  13.)  "  Where  is  the  king  of  Uaniath, 
and  the  king  of  Arpliad,  and  tbe  king  of  tiie  city  of 
Sepharvaim,  Hcnah,  and  Ivah?"  seem  parallel  to 
those  of  chap,  xxxvi.  19,  "  Where  ere  tlie  gods  of 
Hamath  and  Arphad  ?  Where  are  ibr  gods  of  Se- 
phar\'aim  ?"  In  Amos  i.  15,  God  threatens  Milchom, 
the  god  of  the  Moabites,  with  sending  him  and  his 
princes  into  captivity.  In  Scripture,  God  is  called  in 
every  page  almost,  the  king  of  tbe  Hebrews.  See 
Hebrews  (govemmenL) 

King  is  used  metaphorically  by  Job,  (chap,  xviii. 
14.)  "the  king  of  terrors ;"  i.  e.  death ;  tlie  ruler,  the 
supreme  of  terrors.  So  chap.  xli.  34,  "  The  Lcviatlian 
is  king ;  i.  e.  chief,  principal,  superior  over  all  the 
children  of  pride  ;''  those  who  most  pride  tliemselves 
on  their  stations,  or  qualities,  are  nevenheless  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  the  Leviathan  is  their 
superior ;  and  to  refrain  from  comparin^r,  or  equal- 
ling, their  powers  to  those  of  that  tyitint  of  the 
waters.  The  word  is  also  used  figuratively  by  our 
Lord  :  (John  xviii.  37.)  Pilate  said,  "Art  thou  a' king 
then  ?  "  Jesus  answered,  "  Thou  sayesf,"  thou  ex- 
pressest  what  is  the  fact;  I  am  a  king,  but  not  of  this 
world.  Accordingly,  in  Rev.  i.  15,  we  read  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  i.  c.  supe- 
rior to  all  earthly  monarehs ;— and  in  1  Tim.  i.  17, 
of  "  The  King  eternal,  immortal  ;'*  and  again,  (vi.  15.) 
"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  and  only  poten- 
tate :  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  ^ee  also 
Rev.  xvii.  14.  This  application  of  the  title  "  king " 
to  our  Saviour,  subjected  the  primitive  Christians  to 
many  inconveniences ;  as  appears,  among  other 
places,  from  Acts  xvii.  7,  where  they  are  accused  of 
acting  "  contrary  to  the  decree  of  Ceesar,  saying, 
there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus." 

King  sometimes  signifies  government,  such  as  a 
king  usually  exereises ;  even  tiiough  it  l)e  not  con- 
ducted under  one  person.  Rev.  xvii.  IC,  **  There 
are  (rather,  have  been|  sevtn  kingE — forms  of  gov- 
emment ;  five  are  fklien,  one  is ;  tbe  other  is  not 
come ;"  so  vcr.  12. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  tbo 
person  and  office,  v/ith  other  circomBtancea  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  kings. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  of  tbe  Hebrew 
law,  that  the  pereon  of  tlie  king  was  inviolable, 
whatever  his  character  may  have  been,  1  Sara.  xxiv. 
5 — 8  ;  2  Sam.  i.  14.  We  have  already  seen,  that  by 
the  law  of  Moses  the  Lsraelitish  monarchy  was  to  be 
hereditary,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  shows  that 
this  law  'was  strictly  attended  to.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  from  the  history  of  David,  that  the  succession 
did  not  necessarily  go  by  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
fur  he  appointed  Solomon  as  his  successor,  in  pref- 
erence to  Adouijah,  his  elder  brother.  In  this  the 
people  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  king  ;  and  that  the 
subjects  really  considered  the  right  as  inherent  in 
him,  appears  the  more  clearly  from  the  circumstance, 
that  David  at  the  time  he  caused  Solomon  to  be  an- 
ointed, was  scarcely  more  tban  nominally  king,  while 
Adonijah,  his  eldest  son,  had  Joab,  the  conunander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  on  his  side.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  king^s  mandate  made  known,  than  it 
was  ol)eyed,  and  Solomon  seated  on  the  throne.  This 
right,  exercised  by  David  in  a  matter  undetermined 
by  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  which  he  probably  derived 
from  a  capitulation,  wherein  the  Israelites,  from  their 
gi'eat  partiality  to  him,  acceded  to  his  wishes,  in 
order  to  have  rather  the  best  than  the  eldest  of  his 
sons  for  their  king,  seems  to  have  been  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  commotions  which  arose  during  his 
reign.  His  Hrst-bom  son  was  Amnon,  whom  Absa- 
lom despatched,  probably  not  so  much  to  revenge 
tlie  disgrace  of  his  beloved  sister,  Tamar,  as  to  be- 
come eldest  son  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  8o,ai»d 
had  regained  his  fatlier's  favor,  he  set  on  foot  a  re- 
bellion ;  because  he  saw  that  he  had  otherwise  no 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  from  the  pref- 
erence his  father  gave  to  Solomon.  He  was  slam  in 
battle :  and  then  the  eldest  son,  Adonijah,  formed  in 
his  father's  old  age  a  fresh  conspiracy,  in  order  to  be- 
come king.  From  all  this  it  is  plain,  that  such  a 
despotic  right  as  allows  a  king  thus  to  determine  his 
successor  arbitrarily,  and  not  according  to  an  inva- 
riable law,  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  own  curi- 
osity, as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  state.  AAer 
David's  time,  we  find  none  of  the  kings  exercising 
it ;  because  probably  it  had  been  altered,  from  an  ob- 
servation of  its  unhappy  effects. 

The  inauguration  of  tbe  king  next  demands  our 
attention.  The  first  thing  in  this  pompous  ceremony 
was  the  anointing.  God  w^'n,  following  tbe  Talmud- 
ical  rabbins,  asserts,  that  all  kings  were  not  anointed, 
but  those  only  in  whom  the  succession  was  broken  ; 
and  then  the  first  of  the  family  was  anointed  for  his 
successors,  except  in  cases  of  dissension,  where  there 
wns  required  a  renewed  unction,  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  autliority.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  all  the  kings  were  anointed ;  hence,  king  and 
anointed  seem  to  have  been  used  as  synonymous 
terms,  1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  21.  This  an- 
ointing was  sometimes  performed  privately  by  a 
prophet,  (1  Sam.  x.  1 :  xvi.  1 — 13 ;  1  Kings  xix.  16  ; 
2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.)  and  was  a  symbolical  prediction 
that  the  person  so  anointed  would,  at  some  future 
period,  ascend  the  throne.  After  the  monarchy  was 
cstal>lishcd,  this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest, 
(1  Kings  i.  39.)  at  first  in  some  public  place,  (1  Kings 
i.  .32 — 34.)  and  afterwards,  in  the  temple,  the  monarch 
elect  being  surrounded  by  his  guards,  2  Kings  xi. 
12,  13 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  be 
was  at  the  same  time  girded  with  a  sword,  Ps.  xlv. 
3.  The  manner  of  performing  this  ceremony  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  pouring  tbe  oil  upon  the  head, 
1  Sam.  z.  1 ;  2  Kmgs  ix.  6.    From  these  passages 


it  appears  probable,  that  the  kings  were  anoioted  ill 
the  same  plentiful  manner,  at  their  coronation, as  the 
priests  were ;  the  ointment,  or  oil,  was  poured  upon 
the  head  in  such  a  quantity,  as  to  run  down  upon 
the  beard,  and  even  to  tlie  skirts  of  the  gannenty 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.  The  next  step  was  to  place  the  di- 
adem, or  crown,  upon  the  sovereign's  bead,  and  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  To  the  former  of  these  there  is 
an  allusion  in  Ps.  xxi.  3,  "  Thou  preveutest  him  (the 
king)  with  tbe  blessings  of  thy  goodness ;  thou  settest 
a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  his  head  ;''  and  also  in  Ezek* 
xxi.  26,  and  to  the  latter  in  Ps.  xlv.  6,  ^  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  Lb  for  ever  and  ever ;  the  sceptre  of  thy 
khigdom  is  a  right  sceptre."  It  appears  to'  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  kings,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  neighboring  nations,  to  wear  the  crown  con- 
stantly when  they  were  dressed.  Saul  had  a  crown 
or  diadem  when  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  (2  Sam. 
i.  10.)  as  also  the  kins  of  the  Ammonites,  when  he 
headed  his  army  in  hattle,  2  Sam.  xii.  30.  When 
the  diadem  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  monarch, 
he  entered  into  a  solenm  covenant  with  his  subjects, 
that  he  would  govern  according  to  the  law ;  (2  Sam. 
V.  3 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  3.)  after  which  the  nobles  pledged 
themselves  to  obedience,  and  confirmed  tbe  pledge 
with  the  kiss  of  homage,  or,  as  the  Jews  call  it,  the 
kiss  of  maiesty,  1  Sam.  x.  1.  This  ceremony  is 
probably  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
psalmist,  ^  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,"  &c.  (Ps. 
li.  12.)  that  is,  acknowledge  him  as  your  king,  pay 
him  homage,  and  yield  him  subjection.  Loud  ac- 
clamations, accom})anicd  with  music,  then  follow- 
ed, after  which  the  king  entered  the  city,  1  Kings  L 
39,  40;  2  Kings  xi.  12,  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  To 
this  practice  there  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Ps.  xlvii.  2 — 9 ;  xcvii.  1 ;  xcix.  9,  &c.) 
as  well  as  in  the  New  ;  ^Matt.  xxi.  9, 10;  Mark  xi.  9, 
10 ;  Luke  xix.  35,  38.)  m  which  last  cited  passages 
the  Jews,  bv  welcoming  our  Saviour  ui  the  same 
maimer  as  their  kings  were  formerly,  manifestly  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  tliey  ex- 
})ected. 

The  ceremonies  attending  tlie  inauguration  of  a 
king  among  the  Abyssinians  have  evidently  been  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrews.  Of  one  considerable  part 
of  this  ceremony,  however,  we  find  no  direct  men- 
tion made  as  forming  part  of  the  installation  of  He- 
brew monarchs,  although  there  certainly  appears  to 
be  some  allusions  to  such  a  practice  in  rsalms  xxiv. 
and  xlv. 

**  On  the  18th  of  March,  (according  to  their  ac- 
count, the  day  of  our  Saviour's  first  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem^ this  festival  began.  All  the  great  officers,  all 
the  officers  of  state,  and  the  court,  then  present,  were 
every  one  dressed  in  the  richest  and  gayest  manner, 
nor  was  the  other  sex  behind-hand  in  the  splendor 
of  their  appearance.  The  king,  dressed  in  crimson 
damask,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  bis  neck, 
his  head  bare,  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparison- 
ed, advanced  at  the  head  of  his  nobility,  passed  the 
outer  court,  and  came  to  the  paved  way  before  tbe 
church.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  young 
girls,  daughters  of  the  Umbares,  or  supreme  judges, 
together  with  many  noble  virgins  standing  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  court.  Two  of  tlie  noblest  of 
these  held  in  their  hands  a  crimson  cord  of  silk^ 
somewhat  thicker  than  a  common  whipcord,  but  of^ 
a  looser  texture,  stretched  across  from  one  company 
to  another,  as  if  to  shut  up  tbe  road  by  which  the 
king  was  approaching  tbe  church.  When  |his  cord 
was  prepared  aad  drawn  tight,  about  breast-bigh,  by 
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the  gilte,  the  king  entered,  advanciqg  at  a  moderate 

Eace,  curveting,  and  showing  the  management  of  his 
orse.  He  was  stopped  by  Uie  tension  of  the  string, 
while  the  damsels  on  each  side,  asking  who  he  wcu, 
were  answered,  */  am  your  king,  the  king  ^Ethiopia,* 
To  which  they  repUeo,  with  one  voice,  ^Youshaunot 
pass,  you  art  not  our  king*  The  king  then  retires 
some  paces,  and  then  presents  himself  as  to  pass,  and 
the  cord  is  again  drawn  across  this  way  by  the  young 
women,  so  as  to  prevent  him ;  and  the  question 
again  repeated,  *Wiw  are  you  V  The  king  answered, 
*Iam  your  king,  the  kin^  of  Israel.'  But  the  dam- 
sels resolved,  even  on  this  second  attack,  not  to  sur- 
render but  upon  their  own  terms:  they  again  an- 
swer, ^You  shall  not  pass;  you  are  not  our  kxnf^. 
The  third  time,  after  retiring,  the  king  advances  with 
a  pace  and  air  more  determined ;  and  the  cruel  vir- 
gins, again  presenting  the  cord,  and  asking  who  he  is, 
he  answers,  */  am  your  king,  the  king  of  Sion  f  and 
drawing  his  sword,  cuts  the  silk  asunder.  Immedi- 
ately upon  this,  the  young  women  cry,  ^Eis  a  truth, 
you  are  our  king ;  tndjf  you  are  the  kin^  of  SionJ* 
IJ^n  which  they  begin  to  sing  Hallelujah^  and  in 
this  they  are  joined  by  the  court  and  army  on  the 
plain ;  nre-arms  are  discharged,  drums  and  trumpets 
sound ;  and  the  king,  amidst  these  acclamations  and 
rejoicings,  advances  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  of  the 
church,  where  he  dismounts,  and  there  sits  down 
upon  a  stone,  which,  by  its  remains,  was  apparently 
an  altar  of  Anubis,  or  the  dog-star.  At  his  feet  there 
is  a  large  slab  of  freestone,  on  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion mentioned  by  Poulet. 

**The  king  is  nrst  anointed,  then  crowned,  and  is 
accompanied  half  up  the  steps  by  the  singing  priests, 
called  Dipteras,  chanting  hymns  and  psalms.  Here 
he  stops  at  a  hole,  made  for  the  purpose,  in  one  of  the 
steps,  and  there  is  fumigated  with  incense  and  myrrh, 
aloes  and  cassia :  divine  service  is  then  celebrated ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  he  returns  to  the 
camp,  where  fourteen  days  should  be  regularly  spent 
in  feasting,  and  all  manner  of  rejoicing,  and  military 
exercise.  After  the  king  comes  the  Norbit,  or  keep- 
er of  the  book  of  the  law  m  Axum,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent Azarias,  the  son  of  Zadock ;  then  the  twelve 
Umbares,  or  supreme  judges,  who,  with  Azarias,  ac- 
company Menilek,  the  son  of  Solomon,  when  he 
brought  the  book  of  the  law  from  Jerusalem,  and 
these  are  supposed  to  represent  the  twelve  tribes. 
After  these  follow  the  Albuna  at  the  head  of  the 
priests,  and  the  Itcheque  at  the  head  of  the  monks ; 
then  the  whole  court,  who  pass  through  the  aper- 
ture made  by  the  division  of  the  silk  which  remains 
still  upon  the  ground.  The  king  then  gives  and  re- 
ceives presepts,  according  to  established  custom  and 
value  ;  of  which  a  list  is  kept."    (Bruce.) 

This  extract  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  forty -fifth  Psalm,  where  the  writer  speaks  of 
things  **  touching  the  king."  He  is  thus  represented 
as  in  great  splendor,  magnificently  dressed,  his  sword 
^rded  on  his  thigh,  mounted  on  horseback,  equipped 
with  the  bow,  &c.  anointed  with  the  oil  of  glaoness 
above  his  fellows,  his  garments  smelling  with  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  (curious 
inlaid  boxes  of  ivory,)  the  virgins — ^  kings'  daugh- 
ters," on  his  one  side,  and  his  consort  on  the  other, 
the  rich  and  honorable  presenting  gifts,  and  the  ac- 
clamations and  rejoicing  of  the  people. 

The  apparel  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  was  rich  and 
splendid.  Hence  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  beauty 
which  God  had  imparted  to  the  lilies  of  the  field,  re- 
marks, <*  Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  waa  not  ar- 


rayed like  one  of  these."    Josephus  and  die  Tabtriu 
assert,  that  the  robes  ofthe  Jewish  kings  were  while; 
this,  however,  wants  better  support  than  their  criti- 
cisms upon  the  word^a^7r^«c,  wnich  is  applied  by  the 
Greek  writers  to  any  gay  color.    Xenopoon  appliea 
the  word  to  such  as  are  clothed  in  puiples,  or  who 
are  adorned  with  bracelets  and  jewels,  and  Bplendid- 
ly  dressed.    It  is^  much  more  probable  that  the  kin^ 
robes  were  made  of  purple  and  fine  white  liDen, 
Esth.  viii.  15;  Luke  xvi.   19.      The  royal  diadem 
was  made  most  probably  of  gold,  die  shape  of  which 
resembled  those  worn  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
was  inlaid  with  precioua  stones,  2  Sam.  xii.  30; 
Zech.  vi.  11.    Nor  was  the  throne  less  masnificenL 
That  of  Solomon  was  made  of  ivory,  ovenaid  ^ith 
fine  gold,  raised  on  six  steps,  and  adorned  with  the 
images  of  lions,  1  Kings  xL  1&-90.    hi  noticing 
the  state  and  grandeur  of  the  Jewish  monarchs,  yn 
must  not  omit  mentioning  their  attendants  and  euards; 
particularly  the  Cherethitea  and  Pelethitea,  of  whom 
there  is  finequent  mention  in  the  histories  of  David 
and  Solomon.    That  they  wrere  soldiers,  appean 
from  their  making  part  of  David's  amy,  when  he 
marched  out  of  Jerusalem  on  occasion  or  Absalom^ 
rebellion ;  (2  Sam.  xv.  18.J  and  likewise  when  diey 
were  sent  against  the  rebel,  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichii, 
chap.  XX.  7.    That  they  were  a  distinct  class  from 
the  common  soldiers,  is  evident  firom  thek  hanng  a 
peculiar  commander,  and  not  being  under  Joab  the 
general  of  the  army,  2  Sam.  viii.  16,  18.    Tbev 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  king's  body-giHra, 
like  the  praetorian  band  among  the  Romans.   These 
guards  appear  to  have  been  skilful  archen.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  every  where  calls  them  archen 
and  slingers.    Their  number  may  probably  be  gath- 
ered from  the  targets  and  shields  of  gold,  which  Soj- 
omon  made  for  his  guards ;  which  were  five  hundred, 
1  Kings  X.  16, 17,  compared  with  2  Chron.xii.Ml. 
The  eastern  monarchs,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
their  great  men,  were  never  approached  but  with 
presents.    This  is  particularly  noticed  by  Solomon: 
"  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  bun,  and  bringrth 
him  before  great  men,"  Prov.  xviii.  16.    Thus  the 
sons  of  Jacob  were  instructed  to  carry  a  P'**?J? 
Joseph  when  they  went  down  to  Egypt,  to  buy  foodt 
(Gen.  xliii.  11,  26.)  and  in  like  manner,  theMa|ri  vrbo 
came  from  the  East  to  worship  Christ,  brought  m 
gold,  frankincense,  and  raj'rrb.  Matt.  ii.  11«    *^  ^ 
also  usual  to  pay  them  the  most  marked  respwt^  W 
prostrations  to  me  ground.  Gen.  xxx^ii.  10;  1  ^"^ 
xxiv.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  4.      Morier  informs  us,  th«t  i 
similar  practice  obtains  amongst  the  Persians  at  tw 
present  day :    "  As  soon  as  we  approached  the  throne 
ofthe  Christian  emperor,"  says  Brands,  "we^verf 
obliged  to  kneel  down,  and  slowly  to  bow  our  heal' 
to  the  ground."    Ovineton  tells  us  that  "thenars 
of  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  kings  in  the  East  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  adoration.    The  roanDer  c 
saluting  the  great  mogul  is,  to  touch  with  iho  V'^'"^ 
first  the  earth,  then  the  heart,  and  then  to  lift  It  ot'*'|^^' 
which  is  repeated  three  times  in  succession  as  }'> 
approach  him."    The  last  honors  paid  die  king  « \  ^ 
at  his  death.    The  royal  corpse,  it  is  said,  was  cam^ 
by  nobles  to  the  sepulchre,   though  it  were  ai  • 
considerable  distance.    However  this  be,  ^^^  ^^  |J, 
public  mourning  observed  for  good  kings,  2  Chro  • 
XXXV.  24;  Jer.  xxii.  18;  xxxiv.  5.    Yet,  noiwitj. 
standing  all  this  royal  state  and  grandeur,  they  ^J" 
only  God's  viceroys,  bound  to  eovem  according  to  ^ 
statute-law  of  the  land,  which  they,  as  well  as  tnf 
subjects,  were  required  to  obey. 
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The  king  was  forbidden  keeping  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  or  an  immoderate  number  of  horses.  These 
were  unnecessary  for  the  defence  of  Palestine,  beinff 
a  mountainous  country,  and  could  only  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  conquest,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  divine 
Lawgiver.  The  kmgis  forbidden  ^multiplying  wives 
to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away,*^  (Deut.  zvii. 
17.)  but  no  law  was  less  observed  than  this.  (See  2 
Sam.  iii  2 — 8 ;  v.  13 ;  ii.  8 ;  xv.  16,  &.c.)  He  was 
likewise  forbidden  *^  greatly  to  multiply  to  himself 
silver  and  gold,**  (Deut.  xvii.  17.)  lest  he  should  make 
himself  absolute  and  despotic.  This  prohibition, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  the  formation  of  a  public 
treasury,  or  of  one  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  and  tabernacle.  It  only  lay  against  the 
king  amassing  treasures  for  his  own  use  alone,  lest  he 
should  employ  them  as  engines  of  despotism,  and  for 
crushing  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  order  that 
the  monarch  might  not  be  ignorant  of  religion  and  of 
the  Israelitish  law,  he  was  commanded  to  have  by 
him  a  copy  of  the  law  carefully  taken  from  the  Le- 
vitical  exemplars,  and  to  read  it  daily;  Deut.  xviL 
18.  Nor  was  a  ktiowledgt  of  the  law  enough  ;  he  was 
to  govern  by  it,  (Deut.  xvii.  19,  also  1  Kings  xxi. 
1 — 16.)  and  to  rule  his  subjects  with  lenity  and  kind- 
ness, not  as  slaves  but  as  brethren,  Deut.  xviL  20. 

Besides  this  original  and  fundamental  law,  a  spe- 
cial capitulation  was  sworn  to  by  the  kings  of  Israel, 
1  Sam.  X.  25 ;  2  Sam.  v.  3.   Their  power  had,  never- 
theless, a  tendency  to  despotism.    They  had   the 
right  of  making  war  and  concluding  peace ;  they  had 
not  onlv  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  could,  on 
particular  occasions,  put  criminals  to  death,  without 
the  formalities  of  justice,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 19;  xxii. 
17, 18 ;  2  Sam.  i.  5—15,  &.c.)  though  they  generally 
administered  judges,  duly  constituted,  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  in  their  name,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4 ; 
xxv'u  29—32,     In  Jerusalem  there  might  probablv 
be  superior  courts,  wherein  David's  sons  presided, 
(see  Ps.  cxxii.  5.)  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  su- 
preme tribunal  erected  in  that  city  earlier  than  the 
reignof  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xix.  8— 11.    It  was 
composed  of  priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had 
two  presidents,  one  in  the  person  of  the  hipfh-priest, 
and  another  who  sat  in  the  name  of  the  kmg.    Al- 
though the  kings  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  granting 
pardons  to  offendere  at  their  pleasure,  and  in  ecclesi- 
flustical  afiiurs  exercised  great  power,  sometimes  de- 
posing or  condemning  to  death  even  the  high -priest 
himself;  (1  Sum.  xxii.  17, 18 ;  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27.)  and 
at  other  times  reforming  great  abuses  in  religion ;  yet 
this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute  sove- 
reigns in  their  own    right,   but  as  the  viceroys  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  Legislator  of  Israel. 

Concerning  the  royal  revenues,  Moses  lefl  no  ordi- 
nances, having  appointed  no  king;  the  following 
particulars  may  be  collected  as  the  sources  of  these 
revenues  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament: — 
(1.)  Voluntary  offerings,  or  presents,  which  were 
made   conformably   to   the  oriental  custom.   Gen. 
xxiii*  II — ^25 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  27 ;  xvi.  20.    This  was  the 
iTiost  ancient  source  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  was 
probably  abolished  by  David.  (2.)  One  tenth  part  of 
all  the  produce  of  all  the  fielas  and  vineyaras,  was 
^ven  to  tlie  king.    There  is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8, 
and  Neh.  v.  18,  to  the  custom  of  paying  dues  in  kind 
to  ^vernment,  which  obtains  to  this  day  in  Abys- 
sinia.   (3.)  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  con- 
siaciiig  of  arable  lands,  vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore 
^rounda,  &c  which  had  originally  been  unenclosed 
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and  uncultivated,  or  were  the  property  of  state  crim* 
inals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign:  these  demesnes 
were  cultivated  by  bondsmen,  and  perhaps  also  by 
the  people  of  conquered  countries,  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
26-^1 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)and  it  appears  from  1 
Sam.  viii.  14 ;  xxii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  17,  that  the 
kings  assigned  part  of  their  domains  to  their  ser- 
vants in  lieu  of  salai^.  (4.)  To  the  cultivation  of 
their  demesnes,  the  kmgs  must  have  required  bond 
services ;  and  accordingly  we  find  these  mentioned 
by  Samuel  among  the  royal  rights  established  bv  use 
among  the  neighboring  nations,  1  Sam.  viii.  liy  16. 
These  services  seem  to  have  been  increased  by  Solo- 
mon, (1  Kings  V.  17, 18.)  and  it  was  probably  Reho- 
boam's  having  refused  to  lessen  them  that  gave  occa- 
sion first  to  the  complaints,  and  then  to  the  rebellion, 
of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (5.)  Another  source 
of  the  king's  revenue  was  the  produce  of  the  royal 
flocks.  The  Arabian  deserts  being  common  to  the 
king  and  his  subjects,  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  they 
did  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  this  privilege, 
but  kept  li^ge  herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  asses  and 
camels  there,  1  Chron.  xxxvii.  29—31.  (6.^  Mi- 
chaelis  is  of  opinion  that  a  passage  in  Amos  (viii.  1.) 
refere  to  a  royal  right  of  motrtng'  the  pastures.  If  this 
be  correct,  the  kings  must  have  arrogated,  at  this 
time,  the  right  of  cutting  the  first  and  best  grass  of 
the  public  pastures,  leavmg  only  the  ailer-growth  to 
the  Israelitish  herdsmen.  (7.)  Not  onlv  did  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  plunder  of  the  conquered 
nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasurv,  (2  Sam.  viii.)  but 
the  latter  also  paid  tributes,  which  were  imposed  on 
them  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  agricultural  prod- 
uce, 1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.  It  is  probable, 
from  1  Kings  x.  14,  that  the  Israelites  sJso  paid  a  tax 
in  money.  (8.|  Lastly,  Solomon  discoverea  a  source 
of  revenue  entirely  new  to  the  Israelitish  monarchs, 
and  which  must  have  been  very  productive.  As  the 
Mosaic  law  did  not  encourage  foreign  commerce  for 
the  subject,  it  became  an  object  of  attention  to  the 
crown.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  Africa  was  cir- 
cumnavigated by  Solomon's  fleets ;  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  he  carried  on  a  most  extensive  and 
lucrative  trade  in  gold,  silver,  Egyptian  horses,  and 
the  byssus  or  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  1  Kings  x.  22,  28, 
29.  The  foreign  mercliants,  who  carried  on  other 
branches  of  trade,  and  passed  through  the  dominions 
of  Solomon,  paid  him  customs,  which  aflbrded  a 
considerable  revenue  to  that  monarch,  1  Kings 
X.  15. 

KINGS,  Books  ok.  The  Vulgate  has  four  books 
under  this  name,  viz.  the  two  Books  of  Samuel  and 
those  of  Kings,  as  they  stand  in  the  English  vereion, 
and  also  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  Under  uiis  name  the 
Greeks  cite  them  all  four  as  the  Books  of  Kingdoms, 
the  Latins  as  the  Books  of  Kings. 

The  First  Book  of  Kinfts,  i.  e.  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  in  the  English  Bible,  contains  the  historv  of 
100  yeara ;  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  A.  M.  2849,  to 
the  death  of  Saul,  in  2949.  It  comprises  an  account 
of  the  birth  of  Samuel,  the  war  between  the  Philis- 
tines and  Hebrews,  in  which  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was 
taken ;  the  death  of  Eli,  the  high-priest,  and  of  hia 
sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas ;  the  restoration  of  the 
ark  by  the  Philistines ;  SamuePs  being  acknowledged 
judge  of  Israel ;  Saul's  election  to  be  king,  his  suc- 
cessful beginning,  his  ware  and  victories ;  his  rejec> 
tion ;  the  anointing  of  David,  his  valor,  bis  minor- 
tunes,  his  flight;  the  war  between  the  Philiatuiea  and 
Saul,  with  the  death  of  that  pnnce. 

The  Second  Book  tf  Kmgs^  Le.  the  Second  Book 
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of  SamiMl  in  the  English  Bible,  ooatuns  the  history 
of  39  yean ;  from  the  second  anointinc  of  Dayid  at 
Hebron,  A.  M.  2949,  to  2968,  in  which  David  ap- 
pointed Solomon  to  be  his  successor,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  in  2990.  It  includes  an  account  of 
David's  being  ackoowledged  king  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  while  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  obeyed  Ishbo- 
sheth,  son  of  SauL  Ishbosheth  being  killed  seven 
vears  afterwards,  (2956,)  David  was  acknowledged 
king  of  ail  Israel.  He  received  the  royal  unction  a 
third  time ;  took  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites ; 
brought  back  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  the  city 
of  David,  and  defeated  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syri- 
ans, and  Edomites,  on  several  occasions.  Hanun, 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  bavins  insulted  David's  am- 
bassadors, he  made  war  on  Hanun's  country,  and 
Bubiected  it.  During  this  war  David  Mved  with  Bath- 
9heba,  aod  procured  the  murder  of  Uriah ;  Nathan 
reproved  him  for  his  adultery  and  murder;  David 
repented  ;  but  God  punished  him  by  the  rebeUion  of 
Absalom.  After  this  contest,  in  which  his  unnatural 
ion  perished  miserably,  David,  being  quiet  in  his  do- 
minions, ordered  the  people  to  be  numbered.  The 
Lord  punished  his  curiosity  with  a  plague.  Lastly, 
David  prepared  every  thing  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  the  temple. 

The  Tkvrd  Book  qf  Kiw,  or  the  Firit  m  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  comprises  the  history  of  126  years,  from 
Solomon's  anointing,  A.  M.  2969,  to  the  death  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  k\n^  of  Judah,  in  3115.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Adomjah's  aiming  at  the  crown,  of  Solo- 
mon's association  with  David  in  the  throne,  of  David's 
death,  of  the  deaths  of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei; 
of  the  building  the  temple  by  Solomon ;  of  his  riches, 
wisdom,  reputation,  iall,  and  death ;  of  his  son  Reho- 
boam's  alienating  the  minds  of  the  Israelites ;  of  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  their  choice  of  Jero- 
boam for  their  king;  of  Rehoboam's  successors, 
Abijam,  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat,  who  died  A.  M.  3115 ; 
and  of  Jeroboam's  successors,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah, 
Zimri,  Omri,  Tibni,  Ahab^  and  Ahaziah,  who  died 
in  3108. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  J£tfig«,  or  the  Second  in  the 
English  Bible,  includes  the  history  of  227  vears; 
from  the  death  of  Jehosbapljat,  king  of  Judah,  and 
the  beginning  of  Jehoram  in  3115,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Evilmerodach,  kin|[  of  Babylon,  who 
delivered  Jechoniah  out  of  prison  m  3443. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judiui  we  ftnd  a  few  pious 
princes  among  many  who  were  comipL    Jehoaha- 

5 hat  was  succeeded  b^  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  Athaiiah, 
oash,  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
Hezekiah,  Manaaseh,  Anion,  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Elia- 
kim,  or  Jehoiakim,  Jechoniali,  or  Jehoiachin,  Mat- 
taniah,  or  Zedekiah,  in  whose  reign  Jenisalem  was 
taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  temple  burnt,  and  the 
people  carried  to  Babylon,  A.  M.  3416.  After  this 
we  read  of  the  sad  death  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the 
Chaldeans  had  left  in  the  country  to  govern  the  re- 
mains of  the  people ;  of  their  retreat  into  Egvpt,  and 
the  favor  shown  by  Evilmerodach,  king  of  Babylon, 
to  Jehoiachin,  or  Jechoniah,  king  of  Judah,  whom  he 
took  out  of  prison,  snd  placed  in  his  palace.  In  the 
interval  Goa  raised  up  many  prophets  in  Judah ;  as 
Iddo,  Ahijah,  Shemaiah,  Hanani,  Azariah,  Jehu, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  Huldah,  Micaiidi,  Joel, 
6ce^  The  fourth  book  of  Kings  has  preserved  several 
particulars  of  the  lives  of  these  great  men,  as  well  as 
of  the  prophets  who  lived  at  the  same  time  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes.  This  book  pre- 
sM»ts  a  k>ng  siioeession  of  wicked  princes  in  the  king- 


dom of  laraei— Ahaziah,  Jehonun  son  of  Ahab  J^m, 
Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jeroboam,  Zachariafa,  Shattuniy 
Menahem,  PekaUh,  Pekah,  Hosea  son  of  Elah,  in 
whose  reign  Samaria  was  taken  by  Salmanezer,  and 
the  ten  tribes  carried  captive  into  Assyria.  Several 
eminent  prophets  are  named  during  this  interval  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes ;  as  Iddo,  Oded,  Ahijah, 
Elisha,  Hoses,  Amos,  Jonah,  &c. 

As  to  the  author  or  authors  of  the  four  books  of 
Kings,  critics  are  not  agreed.  Many  ascribe  the  first 
two  to  Samuel,  whose  name  we  find  in  their  titles  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  Jews  sssign  him  only  twenty- 
seven  chapters  in  the  first  book,  which  include  the 
history  or  his  life,  and  a  recital  of  the  actions  of  Saul 
and  David,  while  Samuel  was  living ;  the  rest  they 
believe  was  continued  by  Gad  and  Nathan,  according 
to  1  Chron.  zxiz.  29.  This  opinion  is  very  probable  ; 
notwithstanding  that  we  find  certain  remarks,  which 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  or  the 
time  of  Nathan :  e.  g.  it  is  said,  1  Sam.  iiL  1.  thai 
while  Samuel  was  living,  **  prophecy  was  rare  in  Is- 
rael ;"  which  intimates,  that  when  the  author  wrote, 
it  was  more  fi^uenL  1  Sam.  xiv.  23,  Bethel  is  call- 
ed Bethaven,  or  "  the  House  of  Iniquity ;"  a  name 
not  given  to  it  till  Jeroboam  had  set  up  one  of  his 

g>ldeu  calves  there.  The  author  observes  also  <m 
avid's  invading  the  Geshurites  and  Gezrites,  that 
**  this  country  of  old  was  well  peopled,  from  Shur 
even  unto  the  land  of  E^pt ;"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.)  that 
is,  it  was  so  in  David's  time,  but  not  when  the  author 
was  living.  In  1  Sam.  iz.  9,  they  who  formerly  were 
called  seers,  were  in  his  time  termed  nabi,  or  proph- 
ets. Now  in  Samuel'sAime  the  name  of  seer  was 
common ;  the  author,  therefore,  of  these  books  is 
later  than  that  prophet  He  n>eaks  of  Ssmuel  as  of 
a  person  dead  long  before,  and  praises  him,  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  3.  He  observes  that  the  cit^  of  Zikkg  be- 
long to  the  kings  of  Judah,  ever  since  the  cession 
of  It  by  Achish  to  David ;  (1  Sam.  tlxviL  6.)  which 
remark  must  have  been  made  after  the  separation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  and  shows  the 
writer  to  have  lived  not  only  after  Samuel,  but  after 
David  and  Solomon. 

From  several  other  observations  of  this  nature, 
some  have  concluded,  that  David,  Hezekiah,  Jere- 
miah, or  Ezra,  compiled  these  books  from  memoirs 
composed  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  the  prophets,  of 
David  and  Solomon  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  difter- 
ent  characters  of  the  books,  we  shall  on  one  side  see 
that  circumstances,  facts,  and  remarks,  are  mostly  the 
same ;  while  the  uniformity  of  the  style,  and  the 
course  of  the  narration,  prove  that  they  both  had  one 
author,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  persons  of 
whom  he  speaks.  On  the  other  side,  however,  there 
are  circumstances  which  support  the  opinion,  that  a 
later  writer  revised  them,  and  added  some  particu- 
lars, and  certain  terms,  intended  to  explain  what  the 
distance  of  time  had  rendered  obscure.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  Ezra,  an  inspired  author,  had  in  his 
hands  original  writings  of  Samuel,  and  the  ancient 
writers  of  Saul  and  iMvid's  times,  that  he  digested 
them  into  order,  and  connected  them,  all  difficulties 
are  easily  solved,  and  the  seeming  contradictions  are 
reconciled.  That  these  works  are  authentic  and 
canonical  it  is  not  disputed :  both  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  church  unanimously  receive  them  as  in- 
spired Scripture;  ^d  Christ  quotes  them  in  the 
Gospel,  Matt  xii.  3 ;  Mark  ii.  25 ;  Luke  vi.  a  Tliere 
are  much  the  same  remarks  to  be  made  with  relation 
to  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kinffs.  Some  have 
imagined  that  David.  Solomon  and  Htzskiah  wrote 
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the  history  of  their  own  reigns.  Othen,  that  the 
prophets  who  lived  under  their  government,  in  Is- 
raei  and  Judah,  took  this  office  upon  them  ;  as  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  Gad  and  Nathan.  We  know  that 
sevend  of  the  prophets  wrote  the  lives  of  those  kiD|;B 
who  reigned  in  their  times ;  and  the  names  and  wnt> 
ings  of  these  prophets  are  mentioned  in  several 
places  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Besides, 
the  memoirs  and  annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  are  cited  in  almost  every  chapter,  and  these 
included  the  particulars  of  those  princes'  actions,  of 
which  the  sacred  books  have  handed  down  only 
summaries  and  abridgments. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  two  descrip- 
tions of  writers  were  concerned  in  the  books  of 
Kings.  (1.)  Those  original,  primitive  and  contempo- 
rary authors,  who  wrote  tne  aunaJSy  journals  and 
memoirs  of  their  own  times ;  from  which  the  matter 
and  substance  of  our  sacred  history  has  been  formed ; 
and  from  which  the  authors  who  came  afterwards 
have  taken  what  they  record.  (See  Seer.)  These 
ancient  memoirs  have  not  descended  down  to  us,  but 
were  certainly  in  the  hands  of  those  sacred  penmen, 
whose  writings  are  in  our  possession,  since  they  cite 
them,  and  refer  to  them :  but  (2.j  Who  compiled  and 
digested  these  ancient  writings  f  and  when  did  they 
live  ?  It  is  generally  believed  that  Ezra  is  the  editor 
of  the  boolu  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  as  we  have 
tliem  at  present ;  and  the  proofs  are  these :  (1.)  The 
author  lived  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book  ot  Kings  he  speaks  of  the  re- 
turn from  that  captivity,  2  Kings  xxv.  92,  23,  &c. 
(2.)  He  describes  the  ten  tribes  as  still  captive  in  As- 
syria, whither  thev  were  carried  as  a  punishment  for 
their  sins.  (3.)  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Kings,  he  introduces  reflections  on  the  ca- 
lamities of  Judah  and  Israel,  which  demonstrate  that 
he  wrote  after  the  event  (4.)  He  refers  almost 
every  where  to  ancient  memoirs,  which  he  had  be- 
fore him,  and  abridged.  (5.)  The  author,  as  far  as 
-we  are  able  to  judge,  was  a  priest,  and  much  attach- 
ed to  the  house  of  David.  All  these  marks  a^ree 
well  with  Ezra,  a  learned  and  very  inquisitive  priest, 
who  lived  during  the  captivity,  and  after  it;  who 
might  have  collected  a  great  number  of  documents, 
of  which  time  and  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the 
Jews,  have  deprived  us.    See  Ezra. 

There  are  a  few  particulars  in  these  books  which 
do  not  seem  to  aeree  with  the  time  of  Ezra :  he  says, 
that  in  hb  time  tne  ark  of  the  covenant  was  still  in 
the  temple,  (1  Kings  viii.  8.)  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  were  still  subsisting,  (chap.  xii.  19.) 
he  speaks  of  the  months  Sif  and  Bui,  (vi.  1, 37,  38.) 
names  which  in  the  time  of  Ezra  were  no  longer  in 
use.    He  also  expresses  himself  throughout  as  a  con- 
temporary and  as  a  writer  who  had  wimessed  what 
he  wrote.    But  these  discrepancies  may  be  easily 
removed.    Ezra  generallv  transcribes  word  for  word 
the  memoirs  wliich  he  had  in  his  possession ;  and 
this  is  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  and  honesty.    In  other 
places,  he  inserts  reflections  or  illustrations,  which 
naturally  arise  finom  his  subject ;  and  this  shows  that 
he  was  master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  that,  being  inspired,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
ifitermixing  his  own  words  with  those  of  the  proph- 
ets, 'Whose  writings  lay  before  him. 

KING'S  Mother.  Nothing  is  more  agreeable 
than  to  establish  the  conjectures  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity; and  a  favorable  opportunity  fbr  mis  pur- 
pose, combininff  Ulostrations  of  a  passaae  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  afllbrded  by  the  learned  wont  of  Mr.  Raphael 


Baruh,  who  thus  expreaes  his  aentimaniB  on  tfaa 
passa^,  1  Kings  xv.  1, 2, 7, 8,  collated  with  the  same 
tacts  m  9  Chron.  xiiL  1,2:  *<  There  is  a  very  re- 
marfcatne  variation  in  this  collation,  in  the  name  of 
kmg  Abijam's  (or  Abijah's)  mother:  in  the  book  of 
Kinf^  she  is  called  Maaca,  the  daughter  of  Absalom ; 
and  even  in  Chronicles,  (chap.  iz.  20,)  she  is  also 
called  l^  this  same  name ;  but  m  this  passage,  Chron- 
icles cafis  her  by  the  name  of  Aficayau,  the  daughter 
of  Uriel,  of  Gibea.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  f  beg 
leave  to  offer,  that  the  title  *t^n  dm,  (am  Am-meleifc,) 
king's  moOur ;  and  that  of  nnojn,  (Kag-gebirahA  trans- 
lated queen,  (2  Kings  x.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  1&)  describe 
one  and  the  same  thing:  I  mean,  that  the  phnlse, 
**  And  his  mother's  name  was,"  &c.  when  expressed 
on  a  king's  accession  to  the  throne,  at  the  beffinning 
of  his  history,  does  not  always  imply,  that  the  lady 
whose  name  is  then  mentioned  was  the  kine's  [natu- 
ral] mother;  I  apprehend,  that  (icn)  *&e  king^ 
mother,'  when  so  introduced,  is  only  a  title  pf  honor 
and  dignity  enjoyed  b^  one  lady,  solely,  of  Uie  royal 
family  at  a  time,  denoting  her  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
chief  sultana,  or  tfxeen  do¥rager,  whether  she  hap- 
pened to  be  the  king's  [natural]  mother  or  not  This 
remark  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  die  history  of 
king  Asa,  (1  Kings  xv.  10,  and  2  Chron.  xr.  16.)  who 
was  Abijah's  son.  In  the  book  of  Kings,  at  his  se- 
cession, this  same  Maaca,  Absalom^  daughter,  issaid 
to  be  his  mother,  and  Asa  afterwards  deprived  her  of 
the  dignity  of  n-^^^h  {gMrah,)  or  chiefest  in  rank,  on 
account  of  her  idolatrous  proceedings.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Maaca  was  his  grandmother,  and  not  his 
mother,  as  here  described ;  therefore,  if  we  k)ok  upon 
the  expression  of  the  King's  Mother  to  be  only  a  title 
of  digninr,  all  the  difficulty  will  cease:  fiw this  Maaca 
was  reallv  Abijah's  mother,  the  dearly  beloved  wift 
of  his  father  Rehoboam,  who,  for  her  sake,  appointed 
her  son,  Abijah,  to  be  his  successor  to  the  thrcme ; 
but  when  Abijah  came  to  be  king,  tfiat  dignity  of  the 
king's  mother,  or  the  first  in  rank  of  the  royal  ftmily, 
was,  for  some  reason,  perha^  for  seniority,  given  to 
Micayau,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Oibea;  and  aft^ 
wards,  on  the  death  of  Micayau,  that  dignity  devolv- 
ed to  Maaca,  and  she  enjoyed  it  at  the  accession  of 
Asa,  her  grandson,  who  al^rwards  degraded  her  fiir 
her  idolatry.  This  I  submit  as  a  rational  way  of 
reconciling  all  these^  passages,  which  seem  so  con- 
tradictory and  repu^ant  to  each  other.  The  better 
to  prove  this  ossemon,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  2 
Kings  xxiv.  12,  it  is  said,  <And  Jehoiachim,  the  kinr 
of  Judah,  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  and 
his  mother,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his 
officers ;  and  the  king  of  Babylon  took  him,'  &c. ; 
and,  verse  15,  *  and  he  carried  away  Jehoiachim  to 
Babylon,  and  the  king's  mother,  and  the  king's  wives, 
and  his  officers,'  &c.  Jeremiah,  (xxix.2.)  mentioning 
the  same  circumstancea,  says,  *  After  that,  Jeconiah 
the  king,  and  the  oueen,  and  the  eunuchs,  die  princes 
of  Judah,  &c.  aeparted  from  Jerusalem.'  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  the  queen,  in  this  verse,  cannot 
mean  the  king's  wife,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  trans- 
lators' rendering  always  the  word  n>ajn^  {hag-gtbinhj) 
queen ;  but  means  the  lady  that  is  invested  with  that 
dignity,  of  bein^  called  the  ting^M  meiher;  the  phrase 
m^3Jn,  {har-g^nrahj)  in  Jeremisn,  corresponding  with 
"fScn  DM,  [am  ham-meUkj)  the  kmg's  rootlier ;  and  mcis 
AMMO,  hi$  moihery  in  Kings.  The  Vulgate  translates 
the  word  rrrsj  {gtbirah)  (1  Kings  xi.  19,  and  2  Kmgji 
X.  la)  Regma,  {i  Kings  xv.  la)  JRrmeens,  (2  Chron. 
XV.  16.)  Dgfosmi  hnperio,  (Jer.  xxh^  2.)  HomaiM, 
(iht(^.  xiii.  18.)  Awitnafricft,^-and  the  Eaglkh  ^ 
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lalora  alw&yfl  render  it  queen.  That  *  kin^s  mother ' 
was  a  title  of  dignity  m  obvious  bv  1  Kings  ii.  19 : 
'  Bathsheba,  therefore,  went  in  to  king  Solomon,  to 
speak  unto  him  for  Adonijah  ;  and  the  king*  rose  to 
meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  sat  down 
on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for.  the 
kmg's  mother,  and  she  sat  pn  his  right  hand  ;*  for  it 
was  better  to  say,  *  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her : ' 
but  he  says,  *for  the  king^s  mother ;'  and,  perhaps,  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Bathsheba  was  first  invest- 
ed with  llie  honor  of  tliat  dignity."  These  conjec- 
tures of  Mr.  Baruh  .are  established  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  by  the  following  extracts :  "-  The  O^oo 
Kani  is  not  governess  of  the  Crimea.  This  title,  the 
literal  translation  of  which  is  *  great  quEEX,'  simply 
denotes  a  dignity  in  the  harem,  which  the  khan  usu- 
ally confers  on  one  of  his  sisters ;  or,  if  he  has  none, 
on  one  of  his  daughters,  or  relations.  To  this  diniity 
are  attached  tlie  revenues  arising  from  several  vil- 
lages, and  other  rights."  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.) 
'*On  this  occasion,  the  king  crowned  his  mother 
Malacotawit ;  conferring  upon  her  the  dignity  and 
title  of  Iteohe,  tlie  consequence  of  which  station  I 
have  often  described  : — ^ii  e.  as  king's  mother,  regent, 
governess  of  the  king  when  under  age."  (Bruce's 
Travels,  vol.  ii,  p.  531.)  "  Gusho  had  confiscated,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  all  the  queen^s  [i.  o.  the  Iteohe] 
or  king's  mother's  villages,  which  made  her  believe, 
that  this  ofter  of  the  king  to  bring  her  to  Gondar  was 
an  insidious  one.  In  order  to  make  the  breach  the 
wider,  he  had  also  prevailed  upon  the  king's  [natural] 
mother  to  come* to  Gondar,  and  insist  with  her  son 
to  be  croumedj  and  take  the  title  and  estate  of  Iteohe. 
The  king  was  prevailed  itpon  fo  gratify  his  fnaturall 
mother,  under  pretence  that  the  Iteohe  had  refusea 
to  come  upon  his  invitation ;  but  this,  as  it  was  a  pre- 
tence only,  so  it  was  expressly  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  which  permits  of  but  oxe  Iteohe,  and 
never  allows  the  nomination  of  a  new  one,  while  the 
former  is  in  life,  however  oibtant  a  relation  «Ae 
may  betoUie  then  reigning  king.  In  consequence  of 
this  new  coronation,  two  large  villages,  Tshemmera 
and  Tocussa,  which  belonged  to  the  Itegh^,  as  ap- 
pendages of  her  royalty,  of  course  devolved  upon  the 
king's  own  mother,  newly  crowned,  who  sending  her 
people  to  take  possession,  tlie  inhabitants  not  only 
refused  to  admit  her  officers,  but  forcibly  drove  them 
away,  declaring  they  would  acknowledge  no  other 
mistress  but  their  old  one,  to  whom  they  were  bound 
by  the  laws  of  the  land."  (Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  244.) 

From  these  extracts,  we  perceive,  (1.)  that  the  title 
and  place  of  ^  King's  mother  "  is  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  and,  in  reading  Bruce,  we  find  the  Itegh6 
interfering  much  in  public  affairs,  keeping  a  separate 
palace  and  court,  possessing  great  influence  and  au- 
thority; (2.)  that  while  any  Iteghe  is  living,  it  is  con- 
trary to  law  to  crown  another ;  which  accounts  at 
once  for  Asa's  Itegh^,  or  king's  mother,  lieiug  his 
grandmother,  the  same  person  as  held  that  dignity 
before  he  came  to  the  crown ;  (SA  that  tliis  title  oc- 
curs also  in  other  parts  of  the  £ast ;  and  is  given 
without  consideration  of  natural  maternity.  (4.)  It 
should  seem,  that  ^  Queen,"  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
i»  a  title  and  station  unknown  in  the  royal  harem 
throughout  the  East.  If  it  be  token  at  all,  it  is  by 
that  wife  who  bripgis  a  son  after  the  king's  corona- 
tion ;  such  son  being  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
his  mother  is  sometimes  entitled  "  Sultana  Queen," 
or  "prime  Sultaness;"  but  not  with  our  English 
ideas  annexed  to  the  title  queen.  (5.)  That  this  per- 
son is  called  indifferently,  **  Queen,"  or  "Iteghe,"  or 


"  King's  Mother,"  even  by  Bruce ;  whence  arises  the 
very  same  ambiguity  in  our  extracts  from  him,  as 
has  been  remaned  in  Scripture.  This  illuBtration 
also  sets  in  its  proper  light  the  interference  of  the 
"  queen,"-  in  the  story  of  Bekhazzar ;  (Dan.  v.  10.) 
who,  by  her  refereiK^e  to  former  events,  appears  not 
to  have  been  any  of  the  wives  of  Belshazzar ;  neither, 
indeed,  could  any  of  his  wives  have  come  to  that 
banquet,  (see  Esther  iv.  16.)  or  have  app^med  there 
under  those  circumstances,  even  had  sucli  a  one  been 
acquainted  with  the  powers  and  talents  of  Daniel,  as 
a  prophet,  or  as  a  public  man,  or  servant  of  the  king ; 
or,  if  intelligence  of  what  passed  at  the  banquet  liad 
been  carried  into  the  harem,  both  of  which  ideas  are 
very  unlikely.  Whereas,  the  queen  evidently  speaks 
with  much  influence,  if  not  authority ;  and  was  a 
proper  person  to  be  informed,  and  consulted  also,  on 
any  emergency.  Besides,  as  her  palace  was  separate 
and  distant  from  the  kind's,  (though  it  might  be 
within  the  circuit  of  Babylon,  and  certainly  was,  at 
this  time,  as  Babylon  was  now  under  sie^fe,)  it  allows 
for  the  interval  of  confusion,  conjecture,  introduction 
of  the  wise  men,  &c.  before  the  queen's  coming^. 
Accounts  must  have  been  carried  to  her,  and  her 
coming  from  her  own  palace  to  the  king's  must  have 
taken  up  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine 
who  was  this  **  queen,"  which  has  been  a  desidaidum 
among  learned  men,  it  is  not  enough  to  know,  who 
might  be  Belehazzar's  wife,  or  wives,  at  the  time : 
but  also  who  wbb  Iteghe,  or  king's  mother,  liefore  he 
came't(^  the  crown  ;  and  who,  therefore,  being  well 
acquainted  with  former  events,  and  continuing  m  the 
same  dignity,  ^tiight  naturally  allude  to  them  on  tills 
occasion.  Had  inquiry  into  this  matter  been  con- 
ducted on  these  principles,  in  all  probability,  it  had 
been  more  conformable  to  the'  manners  of  the  East, 
and  had  superseded  many  ineffectual  conjectures. 

I.  KIR,  a  city  of  Moab,  probably  uie  modem 
Kekek,  Isa.  XV.  1. 

II.  KIR,  part  of  Media,  where  the  river  Kyrua,  or 
Cyrus,  flows,  2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  Isa.  xxii.  6 ;  Amos  L  5 ; 
IX.  7. 

KIR-HARESHETH,  probably  the  same  with 
Kir.    See  A  a. 

I.  KIRIATH,  a  city  in  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  25. 

II.  KIRIATH,  a  city  of  Moab,  Jen  xlviiL  24,  41 ; 
Amos  ii.  2. 

III.  KIRIATH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  28. 
KIRIATH  AIM,  a  town  beyond  Jordan,  ten  miles 

from  Medaba,  west,  Josh.  xiii.  19. 

I.  KIRJATHAIM,  a  city  of  Naphlali,  1  Chron.  vi. 
76.    Thought  to  l>e  the  Karthan  of  Josh.  xxi.  32: 

II.  KIRJATHAIM,  a  city  of  Moab,  or  partly  in 
the  lot  of  Reuben,  Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Numb,  xxxii.  37 ;  Joeb. 
xiii.  19 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23 ;  Ezek.  xxv.9. 

KIRJATH-ARBA,  or  Hebroiv,  a  city  of  Judali, 
(Josh.  XV.  13.)  so  called  from  its  founder,  Arba.  See 
Hebron. 

KIRJ  ATH-BAAL,  a  city  in  Judah,  caUed  also  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  (Josh.  xv.  GO ;  xviii.  14 ;  Jer.  xxvL  20.) 
and  also  Baalah 

KIRJ ATH-HLZOTH,  ike  city  ofmuxres,  was  the 
royal  seaf  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab ;  ana  therefore  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  had  handsome  streets,  &c. 
Numb.  xxii.  39. 

KIRJATH-JEARIM,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonitea, 
afterwards  given  to  Judah.  It  was  on  the  confines  of 
Benjamin,  (Josh.  xv.  9.)  about  nine  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, in  tne  way  lo  Lydda.  Here  the  ark  was 
lodged  for  many  years  in  ^e  bouse  of  Abuiadab ;  till 
Da'nd  removed  it  to  Jenisalem,  1  Chron.  xiiT, 
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KIRJATH-SANNAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Jodiua 
XV.  49. 

kiRJATH-SEPHER,  tht  city  of  books,  otherwise 
Debir,  Kiijath-debir,  the  city  of  toordsy  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  afterwards  given  to  Caleb.  It  was 
taken  by  Othniel,  to  whom  Caleb  for  his  reward 
gave  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage,  Joidi.  xv.  15 ; 
Judg.  i.  11,  &c.  This  city  was  so  called  long  before 
Muses ;  at  least  it  would  seem  so  by  the  mannert>f 
mentioning  it,  which  proves  that  books  were  known 
before  that  legislator,  and  that  he  is  not  the  oldest 
writer,  as  the  fathers  have  asserted ;  a  character 
which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  never  assumeei.  *  It  is 
possible  that  the  Canaan ites  might  lodge  their  records 
in  this  city,  and  those  few  monuments  of  antiquity 
which  they  had  preserved ;  or  it  might  be  something 
like  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  Israel,  the  residence 
of  the  learned ;  a  kind  of  college.  This  idea  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  its  otlier  name  Debir,  which 
designates  an  oracle ;  and  seems  to  hint  at  a  seat  of 
learning ;  an  establishment,  probably,  of  priests,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  younger  members  of 
their  boNdy.  The  circumstance  is  very  remarkable^ 
because  it  occurs  so  early  as  the  davs  of  Joshua ; 
and  is  evidently  an  establishment  by  the  Canaanites, 
previous  to  the  Hebrew  invasion.  It  contributes, 
therefore,  greatly  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  letters 
was  not  the  revelation  of  them  to  Moses  on  mount 
Sinai,  as  some  have  imagined ;  since,  beside  the  si- 
lence of  Moees  on  that  matter,  we  fihd  indications  of 
their  being  already  in  use  elsewhere.    See  Debir. 

I.  KISH,  son  of  Abi  Gibeon  and  Maachah,  1 
Chron.  viii.  30. 

II.  KISH,  son  of  Ner,  and  father  of  king  Saul, 
1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  38,  39. 

III.  KISH,  son  of  Abdi,  a  Levito  of  Merari^s 
family,  2  Chron.  xxix.  12. 

KISHION,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  yielded 
to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  family.  Josh.  xil.  20.  It 
is  the  same  with  Kedesh  III. 

KISHON,  a  brook  which  rises  in  the  plain  of 
Jezrecl,  near  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  great  plain  and  receiving  the  waters^ 
of  various  smaller  streams,  it  passes  along  the  foot! 
of  mount  Carmel,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean,  a  short  distance  south  of  Acco,  or 
Acre,  Judges  v.  21.  (See  Carmel  II.)  For  a  more 
mrticular  account  of  the  Kishou,  see  the  Biblical 
Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  601.    R. 

KISS.  There  are  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
kisses  of  inendship.  adoration,  homage,  and  respect ; 
kisses  of  peace  ana  reconciliation.  Paul  speaks  fre- 
quently or  the  kiss  of  peace,  used  among  believers, 
and  given  by  them  tb  one  another,  as  a  token  of  love 
and  union,  publicly  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
Kom.  xvi.  16.    See  Aoore. 

Pharaoh  tells  Joseph,  "Thou  shalt  be  over  my 

bouse;  and  upon  thy  mouth  shall  all  my  i^eople 

kiss ;"  our  translation  reads,  "  according  to  thy  word 

shall  all  my  people  be  ruled  ;*'  but  places  in  the  margin, 

«*  at  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  kiss."    We  read  in 

Prov.  xxiv.  26,  "The  h\m  shall  be  kissed  that  give 

ri^ht  words  in  answer ;"  and  as  this  seems  to  express 

die  same  action  as  is  referred  to  Joseph,  it  may  be 

proper  to  examine  the  import  of  the  phrase.    It  is 

probable  that  it  refers,  ultimately,  to  the  mode  of 

kiaaiDg  the  roll  of  a  decree,  or  writing,  which  con- 

taina  me  orders  of  a  sovereign  prince,  as  is  still  the 

custom  in  the  East,  that  is,  the  written  ordenof 

Joseph  should  be  treated  with  the  same  respect,  by 

inieiior  officers,  as  those  of  the  king.    The  passage 


in  Proverhs  is  rendered  by  the  LXX,  **  Lips  sbaR 
kiss  those  things  that  answer  to  right  words  f — ^thot 
is,  those  writings,  those  decrees,  which  correspond 
to  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  shall  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  even  to  kissing.  The 
mode  of  honoring  a  writing  from  a  sovereign  In  the 
East,  is  by  kissing  it,  and  then  putting  it  up  to  the 
forehead.    See  Letters. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  various  parts  of  the  person 
were  occasionally,  and  still  are,  kissed  in  The  East; 
probably  according  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  of  the 
parties,  or  to  their  relative  stations — as  the  lips^  the 
nands,  the  feet,  the  garments,  the  earth  where  the 
feet  had  trodden,  &c.  and  in  many  instances,  things 
sent  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  So  Isaac  says  to 
his  son,  **  Come  near  and  kiss  me  ;"  (Gen.  xxvii.  26.) 
so  Joseph  fell  on  his  father's  face,  and  hissed  it; 
(Gen.  1.  1.)  so  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard,  to  kiss 
it ;  (2  Sam.  xx.  9.)  and  so  the  woman  kissed  the  feet 
of  Christ,  Luke  vii.  45.  We  should  remark,  also, 
that  not  only  men  who  were  related  kissed  each 
other,  as  Laban  and  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxix.  14.)  Esau 
and  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.)  and  Joseph  and  his 
brethren;  but  Samuel  kissed  Saul,  (1  Sam.  x.  1.)  as 
a  token  of  respect  to  the  king  elect ;  in  like  manner, 
when  the  Son  is  declared  king,  (Ps.  ii.  12.)  .the 
kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  are  directed  to  kiss 
him ;  no  doubt  to  show  their  submission,  venera- 
tion and  affection.  Jonathan  and  David  kissed  each 
other,  (1  Sam.  xx.  41.)  and  "  Absalom  kissed  any 
man— of  whatever  rank,  or  situation — ^that  came 
near  to  him,**  2  Sam.  xv.  5.  This  custom  long  con* 
tinued,  for  "  the  brethren  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and 
kissed  him,"  Acts  xv.  37.  This  accounts,  very  natu- 
rally, for  the  custom  of  the  "  kiss  of  peace,"  among 
the  primitive  Christians ;  which,  however  it  might 
seem  to  us  to  be  unadvisable,  was  in  those  days  es- 
teemed merely  as  a  mode  of  expressing  affectionate 
honor.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  sexes 
sat  apart  in  Jewish  and  in  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  though  the  heathen  took  occasion  from  the 
use  of  this  salutation,  to  raise  reports  injurious  to 
Christian  purity.  It  did  not  long  continue  to  be 
practised  in  public  assemblies,  being  probably  gradu- 
ally relinquished.  There  is  some  reason,  however, 
to  tliink  that  it  continued  among  several  of  the  sects 
denominated  heretics ;  where  it  gave  occasion  to  the 
same  reports  of  promiscuous  embraces,  as  it  had 
done  when  in  general  use  among  Christians. 

KITE,  a  bird  of  prey,  and  therefore  placed  by 
Moses  am6ng  the  unclean  birds,  Lev.  xi.  14.  See 
Bians    ' 

KITHLISH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  40. 

KITRON,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  which  that  tribe 
could  not  take  from  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  i.  90.  Ki- 
tron  is  Sippor,  (Sepphoris,)  says  ^ib.  Afegill.  (fol.  6. 
1.)  a  verv  strong  place,  and  the  largest  city  in  Gali- 
lee. It  IS  noted  in  the  Talmuds  for  being  a  univer- 
sity ;  in  which  taught  rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  who 
died  here. 

KITTIM,  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Noah, 
Gen.  X.  4.    See  Chfttim. 

KNEADING-TROUGHS.  In  the  description  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  (Exod« 
xil.  34*1  we  read  that "  the  people  took  their  dougfa 
before  it  was  leavened,  their  kneading-troughs  beins 
bound  up .  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulderar 
Persons  who  know  how  cumbersome  onr  kneading- 
troughs  are,  and  how  much  less  important  they  an 
than  manv  other  utensils,  may  womler  at  this  atata* 
meet,  and  find  a  diffieuity  in  aeooumiDg  for  it    But 
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ting  wonder  will  cease,  when  h  is  undentood  that 
the  vessels  whtcb  the  Arabs  make  use  of,  for  kneed- 
Ing  the  unleavened  cakes  they  prepare  for  those  who 
travel  in  the  very  desert  through  which  Israel  passed, 
are  only  small  wooden  bowls ;  and  that  they  seem 
to  use  no  other  m  their  own  tents  for  that  purpose 
or  any  other ;  these  bowls  being  used  by  tnem  for 
kneading  their  bread,  and  serving  up  their  provisions 
when  cooked.  It  will  appear,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  convenient  than  knead ing-troughs  of  this  sort 
for  the  Israelites  in  their  journey.  Mr.  Harmer, 
however,  expresses  himself  as  being  a  little  doubt- 
ful, whether  these  were  the  things  that  Moses  meant, 
since  it  seems  tbat  the  Israelites  had  made  a  pro- 
vision of  com  sufficient  for  their  consumption  for 
about  a  month,  which  they  were  preparing  to  bake  all 
at  once ;  but  which  their  o%vn  little  wooden  bowls, 
used  to  knead  tlie  bread  in  thev  wanted  for  a  single  day, 
could  not  contain,  nor  yet  well  carry  a  number  of  those 
things  thev  had  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians.  Be- 
sides, he  adds.  Dr.  Pococke  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs 
actually  carry  their  dough  in  something  else ;  for,  after 
having  spoken  of  their  copper  dishes  put  one  within 
another,  and  their  wooden  bowls,  in  which  they 
make  their  bread,  and  which  make  up  all  the  kitchen 
furniture  of  an  Arab,  even  where  he  is  settled ;  he 
gives  us  a  description  of  a  round  leather  coverlet, 
which  they  lay  on  the  ground,  and  which  serves 
them  to  eat  from.  This  piece  of  furniture  has,  he 
sa^s,  rings  round  it,  by  which  it  is  drawn  together 
with  a  chain,  that  has  a  hook  to  it,  to  hang  it  by.  It 
is  drawn  together,  and  in  this  manner  they  bring  it 
full  of  bread,  and  when  the  repast  is  over,  carry  it 
away  at  once,  with  all  that  is  left  (Vol.  i.  p.  162.) 
Whether  this  utensil  is  rather  to  be  understood  by 
the  word  translated  kneadinff-troughs,  than  the  Arab 
wooden  bowl,  Mr.  Harmer  does  not  positively  deter- 
mine ;  but  he  remarks  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
other  three  places  in  which  the  word  occurs,  to  con- 
tradict this  explanation.  These  places  are  Exod. 
viii.  3 ;  DeuL  xxviiL  5  and  17.  in  the  two  last  of 
which  places  it  is  translated  ttore.  See  also  under 
Caravaeiserai. 

Niebuhr's  description  of  this  travelling  equipage, 
in  which  we  find  a  piece  of  furniture  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  just  spoken  o^  and  suitable,  not  only 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  tor  othera  also,  may  be 
useful.  We  observe,  that  this  is  usually  slung  on  the 
camels,  in  travelling;  which  accounts  for  the  re- 
mark of  the  Israelite  writer,  that  the  people  *^  carried 
their  knead inff-bags  on  their  sbouldera"  knapsack- 
fashion,  bound  up,  tbat  is,  drawn  close ;  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  two  coincident  causes,  (1.)  they  had 
not  camels  sufficient  to  transport  the  baggage  of  such 
a  numerous  host;  (2.)  they  were  sent  away  with 
speed,  and  had  no  time  aJlowed  them  to  procure 
travelling  animals  for  general  accommodation  ;  they 
must  eimer  carry  their  food  themselves,  or  relin- 
quish it  **  In  the  deserts  through  which  we  were 
to  travel,  (says  Niebuhr,]  a  tent  and  beds  were  indis- 

eensably  necessary.  We  had  a  neat  collection  of 
itchen  utensils  made  of  copper,  and  tinned  without 
and  within.  Instead  of  glasses,  which  are  so  liable 
to  be  bnrfcen,  we  used  also  copplsr  bowls  completely 
tinned.  A  botde  of  thick  leather  served  us  as  a  ca- 
nt^ Our  butter  we  put  up  in  a  leathern  jar.  In 
a  wooden  box,  covered  witn  leather,  and  parted  out 
into  shelvoi,  we  stored  our  spioeries  of  aH  sorts ;  and 
in  another  rinilar  box  we  laid  our  candles ;  in  the 
Kd  of  tk0  latter,  w«  fixed  an  iron  sooket  which  served 
usibrafMidlwitfaik.  Wehad  IvgekMenwoflbkled 


linen,  with  the  lid  and  bottom  of  tin.  For  a  tdble, 
with  table  linen,  we  had  a  round  piece  of  leather, 
with  iron  rings  at  certain  distances  round  it,  tbrouffh 
which  cords  were  passed,  after  our  meals ;  and  £e 
table  hung,  in  the  rorra  of  a  pune,  upon  one  of  our 
camels.  But  we  imprudently  put  our  wine  into 
great  flasks,  called  in  the  £sst  damsqanes,  and  large 
enough,  each  of  them,  to  contain  twenty  ordiDary 
botdes.  These  vases  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  by 
the  jolting  of  the  camels,  as  we  found  by  the  Ion  of 
a  part  of  our  wine.  It  is  much  better  to  put  your 
wme,  when  you  are  to  carry  it  upon  camels,  into 
goat-skin  bottles.  This  species  of^  vessels  may  at 
first  appear  littie  suitable  tor  the  purpose ;  but  they 
communicate  no  bad  taste  to  the  liquor,  if  the  skins 
have  been  property  dressed.  The  same  vessels  an- 
swer best  to  carry  the  store  of  water  tbat  is  requisite 
in  traveUiiig  through  dry  and  desert  countries." 
(Vol.  L  p.  1&  Eng.  edit.)  The  reader  inay  now 
nave  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  article  designed  by 
the  Hebrew  historian,  than  was  possible  for  him  to 
conceive  firom  the  rendering  of  the  English  version 
— kneadinff-trough.  The  notion  of  a  kneading- 
trough,  and  that  of  an  open  leather  cover,  forming  a 
bag,  are  so  dnsimilar,  that  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary, were  it  only  to  avoid  that  ridicule  to  which 
scepticism  is  ever  prompt,  that  a  different  word 
should  be  substituted ;  a  word  more  expressive  of 
the  subject  and  utenail  intended,  and  also  of  its  state, 
as  <*  bound  up."  In  fkct,  if  proper  terms  were  se- 
lected to  particularize,  if  not  to  describe,  the  utensils 
of  the  East,  as  well  domestic  as  others,  with  which 
we  are  now  much  more  intimately  acquainted  than 
our  worthy  and  venerable  translaton  were,  many  of 
the  sneera  that  pass  for  wit,  while  they  are  nodiing 
better  than  sheer  ignorance,  would  lose  even  that 
shadow  of  support  to  theur  profaneness  at  which 
they  catch,  for  want  of  more  correct  information. 

KNOWLEDGE.    To  consider  tiiis  word  fully, 
would  make  a  very  extensive  article ;  a  few  remarks 


of  discrimination.  It  may  be  partial ;  we  see  out  in 
part,  we  know  but  in  part,  1  Cor.  xiii.  9.  (3.)  To 
have  ascertained  by  experiment,  Gen.  xxii.  VL  (4.) 
It  implies  discovery,  detection ;  by  the  law  »  the 
knowledge  of  sin,  Rom.  lit.  20. 

Natural  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  senses,  by 
sight,  hearing,  feeling,  &c. ;  by  reflection ;  by  the 
proper  use  of  our  reasoning  powers;  by  natural 
genius ;  dexterity  improved  by  asrtduity  and  culti- 
vation into  great  skill.  So  of  husbandry,  (Isa.  xxvw»' 
36.)  of  art  and  elegance,  (Ebrod.  xxxv.  31.)  in  the  ifr 
stance  of  Bezaleel.  Spiritual  knowledge  is  the  |pn 
of  God ;  but  may  be  improved  by  study,  conaidera- 
tion,  &c. 


preserve  it 

Knowledge  is  spoken  of  as  an  emblematical  p^ 
son,  as  riches,  and  treasures,  ss  excellency,  and  aatbe 
gifl  of  God.  ., 

"Knowledge  puflTeth  up,  but  charity  edifietJi;  Ij 
Cor.  viii.  1.)  i.  e.  tiie  knowledge  of  speculatiwtffi 
useless  things,  which  tend  only  to  gratify  cunoai^ 
and  vanity,  which  contribute  neither  to  our  own  aw- 
vation  nor  to  our  neighbor's,  neither  to  the  po«» 
good,  nor  to  God's  glory;  sueh  knowtodije  'mmw» 
mon  dangerow  than  profitable.    Tbntmtavofit 
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m  that  of  Balvatioti;  the  best  employment  of  our 
knowledge  is  in  sanctifyhi^  ouraelves,  in  glorifying 
God,  and  in  edifying  our  neighbor :  thia  is  die  only 
sound  knowledge. 

God  18  the  source  and  fountain  of  knowledge ;  He 
knows  all  things,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  Jesus 
Christ  is  possessed  of  universal  knowledge ;  knows 
the  heart  of  man,  and  whatever  appertains  to  his 
mediatorial  kingdom.  Men  know  progressively; 
and  ought  to  foflow  on  to  know  the  L^rd ;  what  we 
know  not  now  we  may  know  hereafter.  Holy  angels 
know  in  a  manner  much  superior  to  man ;  and,  oc- 
casionally, reveal  part  of  tneir  knowledge  to  him. 
Unholy  angels  may  know  many  things,  of  which 
man  is  iguorant.  The  great  discretion  of  life  and  of 
godliness  is,  to  discern  what  is  desirable  to  be  known, 
and  what  is  best  unknown ;  lest  the  knowledge  of 
"  good  lost  and  evil  got,"  as  in  the  case  of  our  fiist 
parents,  should  prove  the  lamentable  source  of  innu- 
merable evils. 

Knowledge  of  God  is  indispensable,  self-knowl- 
edge is  important,  knowledge  of  others  is  desirable ; 
to  be  too  knowing  in  worldly  matters  is  often  acces- 
sory to  sinful  knowledge ;  tlie  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mean  of  escaping  the  pollu- 
tions which  are  in  tlie  world.  Workers  of  iniouity 
have  no  knowledge ;  no  proper  conviction  or  the 
divine  presence.  Some  men  are  brutish  in  their 
knowledge ;  e.  ff.  be  who  Icnows  that  a  wooden 
image  is  out  a  shapely-formed  stump  of  a  tree,  yet 
worships  it ;  he  boasts  of  his  deity,  which,  in  fact,  is 
an  instance  of  his  want  of  discernment,  degrading 
even  to  brutality.  Some  are  wicked  in  their  knowl- 
edge, **  knowing  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they  siieak,*' 
Rev.  ii.  20.  Strange  indeed !  that  men  should  boast 
of  what  is  to  their  detriment,  and  pride  themselves 
on  knowing  that  the  absence  of  which  were  their 
greatest  felicity ! 

KOHATH,  son  of  Levi,  and  father  of  Amram, 
Jehar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel,  Gen.  xlvi.  11.  Kobath's 
family  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ark  and  sacred 
vessels  of  the   tabernacle,    while   Israel   marched 


through  the  wilderness,  Ezod.  vL  18;   Nnrab.  in 
4— 6,&c. 

I.  KORAH,  son  of  Esau  and  Aholibamah,  sac* 
ceeded  Kenaz  in  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Edom, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  15, 16. 

II.  KORAH,  a  son  of  Jehar,  and  head  of  the 
Korites,  a  celebrated  family  among  the  Levites. 
Korah  beinff  dissatisfied  with  the  rank  be  held  among 
the  sons  of  Levi,  and  envying  the  authority  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  formed  a  party  against  them ;  in  which 
he  eugaeed  Dathan.  Aoiram,  and  On,  with  250  of  the 
principiu  Levites,  Numb.  xvi.  1 — 3,  &c.  At  the  head 
of  these  rebels,  Korah  complained  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  that  they  arrogated  to  themselves  all  author- 
ity over  the  people  of  the  Lord.  Moses,  falling  with 
his  face  upon  the  earth,  answered  them,  *'  Let  everv 
one  of  you  take  his  censer,  and  to-morrow  he  shall 
put  incense  into  it ;  and  offer  it  before  the  Lord ;  and 
ne  shall  be  acknowledged  priest  whom  tlie  Lord 
shall  choose  and  approve."  The  next  dav  Korah, 
with  250  of  his  faction,  presenting  themselves  with 
their  censers,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  visibly 
over  the  tabernacle ;  and  a  voice  was  neard,  "  Sepa- 
rate yourselves  from  among  this  congregation,  that  I 
may  consume  them  in  a  moment**  Moses  and  Aaron, 
hereupon,  falling  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  In- 
terceded for  the  people ;  and  the  Lord  commanded 
them  all  to  depart  from  about  the  tents  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram.  When  the  people  were  re- 
tired, Moses  said,  "  If  these  men  die  the  common 
death  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me ; 
but  if  the  eanh  open  and  swallow  them  up  alive, 
then  ye  shall  know  that  they  have  blasphemed  the 
Lord.**  As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  the  ea^h  opened 
and  swallowed  the  rebels  up,  with  all  that  belon^d 
to  them.  One  thing  which  added  to  this  surnrisinff 
occurrence  was,  that  when  Korah  was  swallowen 
up  in  the  earth,  his  sons  were  preserved.  David  ap- 
pointed them  their  ofiice  in  the  temple,  to  guard  the 
doors,  and  to  sing  praises.  Several  psalms  are  in- 
scribed to  them,  unaer  the  name  of  Korah  ;  as  the 

I  42,  44,  45,  46,  47, 48,  49,  and  the  84,  85,  87  88. 
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LABAN,  son  of  Bethuel,  and  grandson  of  Nahor, 
brother  to  Rebekah,  and  father  to  Rachel  and  Leah. 
See  Jacob. 

LABOR  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  fruit  of  labor, 
Ps.  cv.  44,  "And  they  inherited  the  labor  of  the 

Ceople.**    And  elsewhere,  "  Let  strangers  spoil  his 
ibor,  and  the  first-fruits  of  their  labors  ;**  that  is, 
what  thev  have  acquired  by  their  labor. 

LAClf  ISH,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Josh.  x. 
523  ;  XV.  39.  It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam,  2  Chron.  xi.  9.  Sennacherib  besieged  but 
did  not  take  it,  2  Kmgs  xviii.  17 ;  xix.  8 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  9. 

LAISH,  a  city  in  the  northern  border  of  Pales- 
tine, acquired  by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  from  whom  it  was 
8iil>9equently  called  Dan,  Judg.  xviii.  7,  29.  (See 
Da  2V.)  The  Laish  mentioned  Isa.  x.  30.  may,  or  may 
Dot,  be  the  Laish  of  Dan.  The  prophet  commands 
the  dauffiiter  of  Gallim  to  lift  up  ner  voice,  so  that  it 
ma^  be  heard  to  a  distance ;  but  whether  to  so  great 
a  distance  as  Dan,  may  be  doubted.    Indeed,  it  doei 
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not  appear  for  what  purpose  her  screams  should  be 
hearo  so  far  off;  but  if  this  Laish  were  a  town  nearer 
to  Geba,  Gibeah,  and  the  other  places  menrioned, 
then  this  alarm  might  be  intended  to  reach  Laish, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  its  inhabitants  to  join  in 
the  general  flight. 

LAKE,  a  confluence  of  waters.  The  principal 
lakes  in  Jndea  were  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
sea,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  lake  Semecbon,  or 
Merom.    See  the  respective  articles. 

LAMB,  the  young  of  a  sheep ;  but  in  Scripture  it 
sometimes  comprehends  the  kid  ;  the  Hebrews  at 
the  passover  were  at  liberty  to  choose  either  for  a 
victim.  The  original,  Btk,  in  general  signifies  a 
youngling,  whether  of  a  goat  or  ewe.  "  A  lamb  of 
a  year  old,**  may  be  interpreted  a  lamb  of  the  y^ar, 
bom  in  the  year,  but  which  does  not  suck ;  for  to 
sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb  while  it  used  the  teat,  or 
to  seethe  it  in  the  milk  of  its  dam,  was  prohibited, 
Exod.  xii.  5 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  12.  On  other  occanona  the 
law  required,  that  the  young  should  be  eft  eight 
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days  with  its  dam  before  it  was  offered,  Exo<L  xxiL 
30 :  Lev.  xxiL  27.  The  prophets  represent  the  Mes- 
siah, in  meekness,  like  a  lamb  which  is  sheared,  or 
carried  to  the  altar,  without  complaint,  Isa.  liiL  7; 
Jer.  xi.  19.  In  the  Revelation  our  Saviour  is  sym- 
bolized as  a  lamb  that  had  been  sacrificed.  The 
wicked  at  the  judgment  are  compared  to  goats,  the 
righteous  to  lambs. 

LAMB  OF  GOt).  By  this  name  John  the  Bap- 
tist called  our  Saviour,  ^John  i.  29,  36.)  to  signify  his 
innocence,  and  his  quality  as  a  victim  to  be  offered 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Or,  he  might  allude  to 
these  words  of  the  prophet :  "  He  is  brought  as  a 
Iamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  his 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth,"  Isa. 
liii.  7.  If  it  were  a  little  before  tlie  passover — then 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  lambs  going  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  slain  on  that  occasion,  might  susgest  the  idea ; 
as  if  he  had  said,  **  Behold  the  true,  the  most  excel- 
lent Lamb  of  God,"  &c. 

I.  LAMECH,  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father  of 
Noah.  He  was  182  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Noali ; 
and  he  lived  after  it  595  years ;  his  whole  life  was 
777 ;  being  bom  A.  M.  874,  and  dying  1651. 

II.  LAMECH,  son  of  Methusael,  and  father  of  Ja- 
bal,  Jubol,  Tubal-Cain,  and  Naamah,  Gen.  iv.  18, 
&c.  He  is  conspicuous  for  his  polygamy,  of  which 
he  is  thought  to  be  the  author,  having  married  Adah 
and  Zillah.  There  is  some  obscurity  in  Lamech's 
address  to  his  wives : "  Hear  me,  ye  wives  of  Lamech ; 
have  I  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young 
man  to  my  hurt !  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold, 
truly  Lamech  seventy-seven  fold."  A  tradition  among 
the  Hebrews  says,  that  Lamech,  growing  blind,  when 
hunting,  killed  Cain  ignorantly,  believing  that  he 
killed  some  beast ;  and  that  afterwards  he  slew  his 
own  son  Tubal-Cain,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
murder,  because  he  (iftd  directed  him  to  shoot  at  a 
certain  place  in  the  thicket  where  he  heard  some- 
thing stir.  Other  conjectures  have  been  formed  to 
explaiu  the  passage,  almost  all  equally  uncertain  and 
absurd.  Josephus  says,  Lamech  bad  seventy-seven 
sons  by  his  two  wives ;  but  Scripture  mentions  only 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  [The  following  would 
seem  to  be  a  more  appropriate  translation  of  La- 
mech's  address :  "  Hear  me,  ye  wives  of  Lamech  ;  I 
have  slain  a  man  who  wounded  me ;  a  young  man 
who  smote  roe.  If  Cain,  ^c."  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  Lamech  had  slain  two  persons ;  it  is 
merelv  the  repetition  of  poetic  parallelism.    R. 

LAMENTATIONS  of  Jeremiah,  a  mournful 
poem,  composed  by  the  prophet,  on  occasion  of  the 
d  ^structioo  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
first  two  chapters  principaUy  describe  the  calamities 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  tne  third  deplores  the  per- 
secutions which  Jeremiah  himself  had  suffered ;  the 
loiirth  adverts  to  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city 
and  temple,  and  the  misfortune  of  Zedekiah ;  and  the 
Ufih  is  a  kind  of  form  of  prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their 
captivity.  At  the  close  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Edoniites,  who  had  insulted  Jennniem 
in  her  misery,  and  threatens  them  with  the  wnxh  of 
God. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  Lamentations  are  in 
the  acrostic  form ;  every  verse  or  couplet  beginning 
with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular 
order.  The  first  and  second  chapters  contain  twenty- 
two  verses,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
the  third  chapter  has  triplets  beginning  with  the  same 
letter ;  and  the  fourth  is  like  Uie  first  two,  having 
twenty-two  verses.    The  fifUi  chapter  is  not  an  acros- 


tic. The  style  of  Jeremiah^s  Lamentations  b  lively, 
tender,  pathetic  and  affecting.  It  was  the  talent  of 
this  prophet  to  write  melancholy  and  moving  elegies ; 
and  never  was  a  subject  more  worthy  of  tears,  nor 
written  with  more  tender  and  affecting  sentiments. 

The  Hebrews  used  to  compose  lamentations  or 
mournful  songs  on  the  death  of  great  men,  princes 
and  heroes,  and  on  occasion  of  public  miseries  and 
calamities.  (See  2  Chron.  zxxv.  25.)  ''Behold  they 
are  written  in  the  Lamentations."  These,  however, 
are  lost,  but  we  have  those  which  were  composed  by 
David  on  the  death  of  Absalom  and  Jonathan.  The 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  having  fore- 
told the  desolations  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Bab- 
Jlon,  made  lamentations  on  their  fall.  It  seems  by 
eremiah,  that  they  had  women  hired  to  weep :  *^  Call 
for  the  mourning  women,  and  send  for  cunning 
women, and  let  them  take  up  a  wailingfor us,"  &c, 
(See  Isaiah  xiv.  4, 5  ;  xv.  xvi. ;  Jer.  v\uv9;  ix.  10, 17 ; 
xlviii.  32 ;  Ezek.  xix.  1 ;  xxviii.  11 ;  xxxiL  2.) 

LAMPS  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
That  with  seven  branches,  which  Moses  placed  in 
the  holy  place,  and  those  which  Solomon  placed  after- 
wards in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  are  described  in 
the  article  Caudlestick. 

This  article  will  embrace  the  other  kinds  of  lamps 
or  lanterns  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  subject, 
though  of  the  most  familiar  natiure,  has  its  difficulties 
and  its  variations. 

It  is  evident,  that  lamps  intended  for  the  interior  of 
dwellings,  for  what  may  be  described  as  ^  chamber 
use,"  are  Ukely  to  be  very  different  in  construction,  in 
form,  and  in  management  also,  from  those  which  are 
expected  to  meet  the  impulse  of  the  open  air,  the 
evening  breeze,  and,  occasionally,  the  ruder  blasts  of 
strong  winds.  The  necessity  for  proper  distinction 
appeared  urgent  to  Mr.  Harmer ;  but  as  that  inge- 
mous  writer  refers  only  to  the  New  Testament  for 
instances  of  the  application  of  his  remarks,  there  is 
at  least  an  equal  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  kinds 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  less  propriety 
in  distinguishing  them,  and  in  maintaining  that  dis- 
tinction, accordmg  to  their  application. 

The  following  extract  is  from  this  vn-iter's  Obser- 
vations :  (vol.  ii.  p.  429,  or  iv.  p.  274,  Amcr.  ed.) 
^  Captain  Norden,  among  other  particulars  he  thought 
wortny  of  notice,  has  given  some  account  (part  L  p^ 
83.)  of  the  lamps  and  lanterns  that  they  make  use  of 
commonly  at  Cairo.  *  The  lamp,'  he  tells  us, '  is  of 
the  palm-tree  wood,  of  the  height  of  twenty-three 
inches,  and  made  in  a  very  gross  manner.  The  glass, 
that  hangs  in  the  middle,  is  half  filled  with  water,  and 
has  oil  on  the  top,  about  three  fingers  in  depth.  The 
wick  is  preserved  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
where  they  have  contrived  a  place  for  it,  and  ascends 
through  a  pipe.  These  lamps  do  not  give  much 
light ;  yet  tney  are  very  commodious,  because  they 
are  transported  easily  from  one  place  to  another. 
With  regard  to  the  lanterns,  they  have  pretty  nearly 
the  figure  of  the  cage,  and  are  made  with  reeds.  It 
is  a  collection  of  five  or  six  glasses,  like  to  that  of  the 
lamp  which  has  been  just  described.  They  suspend 
them  by  cords  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  when 
there  is  any  great  festival  at  Cairo,  and  they  put 
painted  paper  m  the  place  of  the  reeds,'  Were  these 
the  lanterns  that  those  who  came  to  take  Jesus  made 
use  of?  or  were  they  such  lamps  as  these  that  Christ 
referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  virgins  ?  or  are  we 
rather  to  suppose  tnat  these  lanterns  are  appropriated 
to  the  Egyptian  illuminations,  and  that  Dr.  Pococke's 
account  of  the  lanterns  of  this  ooimtiy  will  give  us  a 
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better  idea  of  the  lanterns  that  were  anciently  made 
use  of  at  Jerusalem  ?    *  By  night,'  says  that  author, 
f  Descript.  of  the  E^t,  vol.  i.)  speaking  of  the  travel- 
ling of  the  people  of  Egypt, '  they  rarely  make  use  of 
tents,  but  lie  in  the  open  air,  having  large  lanterns, 
made  like  a  pocket  paper  lantern,  the  bottom  and  top 
being  of  copper,  tinned  over:  and  instead  of  paper, 
they  are  made  with  linen,  which  is  extended  by 
hoops  of  wire,  so  that  when  it  is  put  together  it  serves 
as  a  candlestick,  &c and  tlicy  have  a  con- 
trivance to  hang  it  up  abroad,  by  means  of  three 
staves.'    It  appears  from  travellers,  that  lamps,  wax- 
candles,  torches,  lanterns,  and  cresset-lights,  (a  kind 
of  movable  beacon^)  are  all  made  use  of  among  the 
eastern  people.     (Thevenot,  part  ii.  p.  35  and  37; 
Norden,  part  i.  p.  124 ;   Hanway.)   I  tliiuk  also,  that 
there  are  only  three  words  in  the  New  Testament  to 
expreas  these  things  by,  of  which  Jlt//»  o«  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  common  lamps  that  are  used  in  ordinary 
life,  (Luke  xv.  8.)  which,  according  to  Norden,  afford 
but  litde  liglit.     Juftnug,  which  is  one  of  the  words 
made  use  of,  (John  xviii.  3.)  seems  to  mean  any  sort 
of  light  that  shines  brighter  than  common,  whether 
torches,  blazing  resinous  pieces  of  wood,  or  lamps 
that  are  supphed  with  more  than  ordinary  Quantities 
of  oil,  or  other  unctuous  substances ;  such  as  that 
mentioned  by  Hanway,  in  his  Travels,  (vol.  i.  p.  223.) 
which  stood  in  the  court-yard  of  a  person  of  some 
distinction  in  Persia,  was  supplied  with  talloW,  and 
was  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  whole  place,  as  a  sin- 
gle wax-candle  served  for  the  illumination  of  the 
room  where  he  was  entertained  ;  and  such,  I  presume, 
were  the  lamps  our  Lord  speaks  of  in  the  parable  of 
the  virgins,  which  were  something  of  the  nature  of 
common  lamps,  for  they  were  supplied  with  oil ;  but 
then  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  enlightening 
the  company  tney  went  to  meet,  on  a  very  joyful  oc- 
casion, which   reauired   the   most   vigorous  lights. 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on  MatL  xxv.  4^  in- 
fbrms  us,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  Indies,  instead  of  torches  and  flambeaux, 
they  carnr  a  pot  of  oil  inone  hand,  and  a  lamp  full  of 
oily  rags  m  the  other.    This  seems  to  be  a  very  happy 
illustration  of  this  part  of  the  parable.    He  observes, 
in  another  of  the  MSS.  that  they  seldom  make  use  of 
candles  in  die  East,  especially  among  the  great; 
candles  casting  but  little  light,  and  thev  sitting  at  a 
considerable  aistance  from  them.    Ezek.  i.  13,  rep- 
resents the  light  of  lamps  accordingly  as  very  lively. 
The  other  wwd,  ((patuc,)  which  occurs  in  John  xviii. 
3y  is  no  where  else  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  whether  it  precisely  means  lanterns,  as 
our  translators  render  the  word,  I  do  not  certainly 
know.     If  it  do,  I  conclude,  without  much  hesitation, 
that  it  signifies  such  linen  lanterns  as  Pococke  gives 
ao  account  of,  rather  than  those  mentioned  by  Nor- 
den, which  seem  rather  to  be  machines  more  proper 
for  illuminations  than  for  common  use ;  and  if  so,  the 
evangelist  perhaps  means,  that  they  came  with  such 
lanterns  as  people  were  wont  to  make  use  of  when 
abroad  in  the  night ;  but  lest  the  weakness  of  the 
liljrht  should  give  an  opportunity  to  Jesus  to  escape, 
niany  of  them  had  torches,  or  such  large  and  bright 
burning  lamps  as  were  made  use  of  on  nuptial  solem- 
nities, the  more  effectually  to  secure  him.   Such  was 
the  treachery  of  Judas  and  the  zeal  of  his  attendants !" 
The  remarks  introduced  in  explanation  of  marriage 
processions,  (see  Marriage,)  have  furnished  materi- 
als for  a  correct  judgment  on  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  lamps  used  m  evening  perambulations,  on  such 
nublic  occasions.    Mr.  Harmer  is  more  happy  in  re- 
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ferrinj^  those  described  by  Chardin  to  the  parable  of 
the  virgins,  than  in  some  other  of  his  conjectures. 
To  do  mis  subject  justice,  it  might  be  considered  un- 
der several  distinctions:  as,  (1.)  Military  lamps,  those 
intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  night,  in  tne  exter- 
nal air,  when  the  breeze  is  lively,  or  when  the  wind 
is  high.  (2.)  Domestic  lamps,  those  intended  for 
service  in  the  interior  of  a  dwelling,  or  to  be  carried 
about  into  all  parts  of  it ;  but  not  powerful  enough  to 
resist  a  gale  or  wind  in  the  open  air.  (3.)  Lamps  for 
relif^ous  uses ;  those  hung  up  in  temples,  or  deposit- 
ed m  the  sacred  recesses  of  edifices,  public  or  private, 
&c.  We  shall,  however,  attend  only  to  the  distinction 
between  lamps  for  the  exterior,  the  open  air ;  and 
lamps  for  the  interior,  domestic  purposes.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  institute  a  distinction  of  this  kind, 
because  Scripture  uniformly  maintains  it,  by  employ- 
ing two  very  different  terms  to  express  artificial  lights ; 
as  well  in  tibe  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New.  We 
might  add,  because  Schleusner  has  been  somewhat 
too  liberal  in  his  definition  of  the  term  lampa»^  of 
which  he  says,  *'  generatim  omtie,  quod  lueet^  notat.*' 
But  whatever  shmes  is  not  a  lamp  in  Scripture,  aa 
may  appear  from  comparing  certain  passages. 

1.  We  meet  with  me  Hebrew  term  n^cS,  lapidt 
properly  kunpH  (whence  the  word  lamp,)  in  that 
remarkable  history  of  the  ^  smoking  furnace  and  the 
burning  lamp,"  which  ratified  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham,  {Gen,  xv.  17.)  where  the  meaning  la 
simply  ajlame.  The  text  oMerves,  that,  (1.)  it  was 
after  the  sun  was  gone  down,  (2.)  when  it  was  dark, 
what  is  rendered  a  fiimace,  passed ;  and  this  is  ex- 
pressly noted  as  (3.)  smoking.  Whatever  light,  or 
splendor,  overcame  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  with 
the  much  greater  darkness  occasioned  by  the  density 
of  the  smoke  by  which  it  was  immediately  suiround- 
ed,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  it  blazed,  was  certainly 
not  feeble,  or  dim,  but  lively,  vigorous,  and  even 
powerful.  The  action  took  place  in  the  open  air ; 
and  thb  lamp,  described  as  burning,  was  competent 
to  resist,  and  more  than  resist,  every  impulse  of  the 
atmosphere.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  appear- 
ances at  the  giving  of  the  law,  (Exod.  xx.  18.)  when 
we  read  (ver.  21.)  of  **  the  thick  darkness**  where 
God  was;  of  the  *  mountain  smoking,"  and  of  the 
**  thunderings" — implying  the  concussion  of  dense 
clouds — ^but,  notwithstanding  these  powerful  impedi- 
ments to  tlie  passage  of  light,  yet  the  lampadim — less 
properly  "  lighmings"  than  glowing  flames— distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  intensity  and  the  continu- 
ance of  their  efi^lgence  ;  to  the  great  terror  of  all  the 
people.  The  impropriety  of  rendering  lampadim  by 
"lightnings,"  is  evident,  on  considenng  a  passage 
where  the  two  words  meet,  and  must  be  distinguished 
in  the  description  of  a  majestic  person,  {Dan.  x.  6.) 
whose  countenance  had  the  brightness  of  lightning, 
(n">3,  the  regular  term  for  the  flashes  of  this  meteor,) 
and  his  eyes  were  hBlampadi  of  fire ;  that  is,  flowing, 
clear,  steady,  conspicuous  flames ;  not  vibratm^^,  not 
blazing,  but  compact  and  still.  It  would  mamfest  a 
deplorable  deficiency  in  taste  and  propriety,  to  com- 
pare an  earthly  production  with  these  celestial  ap- 
pearances ;  but  whoever  has  contemplated  a  great 
body  of  gas  lights,  purposely  combined,  will  at  least 
be  prepared  to  admit  the  overpowering  effulgence  of 
a  brightness  very  different  firom  that  of  lightning. 

We  must  now  descend  to  the  humbler  walks  of 
humanity.  We  read  in  Jud^.  vii.  16,  that  the  invent- 
ive Gideon  crnve  to  his  soldiers,  at  his  surprise  of  the 
Midianites,  by  night — ^<<  pitchers,  and  lamps  within 
the  pitchers."    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  this 
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hero  would  adopt  the  most  powerful  ligfats  he  eould 
obtain.  Weak  rush  fights  would  not  answer  his  pur- 
pose. His  intention  was  to  make  the  most  tremen- 
dous noise  possible  with  his  trumpets ;  and  the  most 
terrific  display  of  blazing  brighmess  by  means  of  his 
lamps,  suddenly  beamin|[  with  malignant  splendor, 
in  several  parts  of  the  Midianite  host,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. They  were,  therefore,  strong  luminaries.  We 
may  say  the  same  of  the  lampid  of  Samson ;  (Judg. 
XV.  4.V— -it  was  a  burner  not  to  be  extinguished  oy  the 
rude  blast  of  night  Moreover,  the  lampii  is  made 
an  object  of  comparison  in  Isa.  Ixii.  1,  ^I  will  not 
hold  my  peace — uU  the  salvation  of  Zion  go  forth  as 
a  hunp  that  burneth."  (Comp.  Ezek.  i.  13 ;  Zech.  xii. 
6,  et  111.)  Certainly,  these  comparisons  imply  a  ve- 
hement, or  at  least  a  glowing,  brilliant  illuminator. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Job  xii.  5,  which  should  be 
illustrated  in  the  present  article ;  but  the  critics  are 
by  no  means  sj^reed  on  its  import ;  whether  tbb  at- 
tempt to  explain  it  be  satisfactory  must  be  left  ibr 
others  to  determine.  Our  translation  reads,  ''He 
that  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet  is  as  a  lamp  despis- 
ed in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.  Scott 
renders, 
• 

Contempt  pursues  the  ftlPn ;  exahed  ease 

With  scornful  eye  unhappy  virtue 


Good  takes  an  unjustifiable  liberty  with  the  texL 
and  transfers  the  first  word  of  this  verse  to  the  end 
of  the  preceding  one :  he  reads, 

The  just,  the  perfect  man,  is  a  laughing-stock  to  the 

proud ; 
A  derision,  amidst  the  sunshine  of  the  prosperous, 
While  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet. 

[The  simplest  interpretation,  however,  is  that  of 
the  common  translation.  The  sense  plainly  is,  that 
a  man  in  adversity  is,  to  the  prosperous  man,  as  a 
lamp  about  to  expire,  which  gives  but  a  fainter  and 
fainter  liffht,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  value.    R. 

The  LXX  have  constantly  rendered  the  Hebrew 
term  lampid  by  the  Greek  lampas ;  which  we  shall 
find  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
the  Old,  to  signify  a  light  for  exterior  service.    Hav- 
ing noticed  the  effulgent  appearances  attendant  on 
celestial  powers  descending  upon  earth,  we  shall  be 
excused  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader,  in  the 
first  place,  to  a  like  phenomenon  in  heaven,  Rev.  iv. 
5.  ''Out  of  the  throne  proceeded   lighmings,  and 
thunderings,  and  voices ;  and  tliere  were  seven  lamps 
of  fire  (en  ra  XafinaStf  7rt/po()bumingbeforetho  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God."    This  appear- 
ance is  sufficiently  explained  by  comparison  with 
what  has  been  said  on  Exod.  xx.  18.    Again,  in  chap, 
viii.  10,  There  fell  from  heaven  a  great  star,  burning 
as-  It  were  a  lamp,  anxlo  ^iyai  xatoinnot  ug  Xau.iag  ; — 
the  comparison  implies  a  flame  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  resist  the  effect  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
meteor  travelled,  to  resist  the  extinguishing  powers 
of  the  atmosphere,  incalculably  increased   by  that 
velocity.    The  allusion  is,  probably,  to  a  comet,  said 
to  fiiU  to  the  earth.    Comets  were  reckoned  among 
stars  by  the  ancients ;  and  the  Romans  sometimes 
called  a  comet,/(if ,  a  torch,  or  fax  calutia,  a  heavenly 
torch.    The  term  lamp,  however,  adding  the  notion 
of  a  long  train  of  fire  streaming  behind  it,  seems  more 
appropriate  in  this  place  than  that  of  torch. 

The  parable  of  the  virgins  (Matt  xxv.)  can  cive  us 
no  trouble,  afler  what  has  been  said :  the  allusion  is, 
plainly,  to  lamns  of  sufficient  strenflfth  to  retain  their 


flame  however  agitated,  whether  by  the  bearer,  or  bjr 
the  wind.  And  the  same  we  must  conceive  of  the 
lamps,  not  "  torches,**  of  John  xviiL  3,  where  we  reed, 
"Judas,  ha  vine  received  a  band  of  men  and  officen 
from  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  came  with  lan- 
terns, and  torches,  and  weapons'*— ^ira  fawr  nai  lau- 
n^ur.  The  term  phanoi  probaUy  means  a  light- 
holder,  that  is,  havmg  the  light  within  it;  the  term 
lan^lHU  certainly  means  a  luminaiy,  having  the  light 
on  the  outside  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  the  form 
of  the  lamp.  If  this  band  of  men  and  officeve  were 
Roman  soldiers,  the  lamp  might  be  the  same  as  the 
Romans  employed  in  their  armies ;  one  of  which  ii 
carried  amons  other  necessaries  attending  the  army 
of  Trajan,  at  tne  commencement  of  his  military  ex- 
pedition across  the  IHinube,  represented  on  his  me- 
morial pillar  at  Rome.  It  is  a  sauare  pot  (of  iroo,  no 
doubt)  nxed  on  the  end  of  a  taU  pole :  it  is  close  on 
the  siaes,  and  open  only  at  the  top,  in  which  it  difien 
firom  implements  used  for  the  same  purposes  by 
modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  Major  Hope  flays, 
"  A  Turkish  camp  is  lighted  up,  at  night,  by  a  kind  of 
large  lanterns,  formed  of  iron  noons,  and  ftsteaed  oa 
long  poles.  Several  of  these  lights,  in  which  tags 
impregnated  with  grease,  oil,  or  resinous  subetance, 
are  burned,  areplaced  in  front  of  the  tent  of  each  of 
the  pachas.** — ^Tne  greater  number  implies  the  greater 
dimity. 

Baron  du  Tott  (p.  iii.  114.)  describes  the  means 
used  by  the  Turks  to  surprise  their  enemies  as  psaaiDg 
strange :  "  The  high  treasurer,  commandiiie  a  de- 
tachment in  the  night,  was  lighted  by  the  flame  of 
resinous  wood,  burning  in  iron  chafing-dishes  fixed 
to  long  poles.  He  therefore  got  the  sumanie  of  The 
Blazer."  If  the  detachment  sent  to  seize  Jesua  were 
Jewish  guards,  rather  than  Roman,  it  micht  be  thought 
that  open  cages,  as  Hill  calls  them,  or  cnafiog-diahca, 
as  Baron  du  Tott  describes  them,  were  the  lamps 
they  carried ;  but  the  term  does  not  appear  to  deter- 
mine their  form  or  construction. 

2.  A  lamp  for  domestic  use  is  called  ni,  t),  "n}! 
.Ver,  Mr,  or  JVur,  in  the  Hebrew ;  a  word  which  is 
frequently  rendered  "  candle"  in  our  version.  It  im- 
ports apparently  a  weaker  kind  of  light  We  rend  of 
the  industrious  woman,  (Prov.  xxxL  18.)  "Her  can- 


understood  to  be  in  the  inside  of  her  house.  Candles, 
among  us,  are  columns  of  solid  tallow,  wax,  &«• 
surrounding  a  wick ;  but  in  countries  where  oil  s 
plentiful,  and  especially  in  hot  countries,  the  prefer- 
ence will  naturally  be  given  to  small,  portable  oil 
lamps ;  and  perhaps  it  were  to  be  wished  that  our 
language  afibrded  a  diminutive  to  express  this  piece 
of  domestic  furniture;— as  in  Spslnish,  lomptWi 
lampanlUu  When  we  read  of  the  « golden  caodJe- 
stick,"  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  we  naturally  con- 
nect with  it  the  idea  of  a  stand  for  holding  caodles, 
but  we  find  directions  for  trimming  and  fllliogtne 
lamps,  which  shows  this  idea  to  be  erroneous.  See 
Candlestick. 

This  restriction  of  the  term  JVer  to  an  interior  ligWf 
corrects  the  usual  acceptation  of  a  passa|e  in  J«> 
xxix.  3,  which  is  commonly  understood  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  light  of  a  lamp,  by  a  man  who  is 
walking  abroad  in  a  dark  night;  thus  rendered  in  our 
English  translation : 

When  his  (God's)  candle  shined  upon  my  head, 
And  when  by  his  light  I  walked  through  dartne* 
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But  Scott  saw  the  application  of  this  to  a  domeatic 
incident :  **  Hia  candle,  or  rather  his  lamp,  ia  probably 
an  allusion  to  the  lamps  which  hunff  from  the  ceiling 
01  the  wealthy  Arabs.^  He  adds, '  The  latter  phrase, 
'  by  his  light  1  walked  through  darkness,'  refers,  it  is 
likely,  to  the  fires,  or  other  lights,  which  were  carried 
before  the  caravans  in  their  night  travels  through  the 
deserts,"  such  as  we  have  already  noticed. — ^Good, 
slightly  changing  the  tense  of  the  verb,  reads. 

When  he  suffered  his  lamp  to  shine  upon  my  head, 
And  by  its  light  I  illumined  the  darkness ! 

The  reference  is  probably  to  the  mode  by  which 
the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  great  were  illuminat- 
ed in  ancient  times,  of  which  we  have  an  excellent 
description  in  Lucretius,  well  known  to  have  been 
afterwards  closely  copied  by  Virgil.  (De  Rer.  Nat. 
ii.  24.) 

Grood*s  change  of  the  agent  has  the  air  of  an  im- 
perfection in  this  passage:  after  the  action,  or  sup- 
posed action,  of  Deitv,  the  party  honored  should  be 
perfectly  quiet ;  he  snould  not  affirm,  **  I  illumined 
the  darkness."  Job  means  to  say,  ^  I  was  admitted 
to  the  interior  of  his  residence,  his  splendid  abode ; 
and  lamps  for  interior  illumination  enabled  me  to  pass 
through  those  approaches  to  his  presence,  which, 
without  such  irradiation,  were  absolute  darkness." 
This  differs  something  ftx>m  Scott's  conception  of  the 
latter  verse ;  yet,  if  the  liffhts  of  that  verse  be  refer- 
red to  those  which  stand  before  the  tents  of  Turkish 
grandees,  as  already  stated,  the  difference  would  dis- 
appear. Such  luminaries  would  direct  the  person 
who  approached,  however  dark  the  night  miffht  be. 

A  similar  conception  verifies  the  import  of  another 
passage: 

The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cast  out, 
And  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine : 
The  li^ht  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle, 
And  his  candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him. 

Job  xviiL  5,  6. 

**  In  his  tabernacle" — ^rather,  in  his  most  splendid 
tent  (Hhn)  ;  that  of  his  dignity  and  grandeur.  **  His 
candle,"  rather  his  lamp,  (-0)  **  which  is  hung  hiffh 
over  him  in  the  ceiling  of  his  tent,  even  that  shall  be 
extinguished."  The  term  here,  also,  preserves  its 
import,  as  marking  an  interior  light  Scott's  note  on 
the  passage  is  characteristic  or  the  manners  of  the 
country :  **  These  metaphors  denote,  in  general,  the 
splendor  and  festivity  in  which  such  men  hve.  There 
is,  however,  an  allusion,  we  think,  in  the  fifth  verse, 
to  what  an  Arabian  poet  calls  the /Itm  qfhospiialUu—- 
beacons  lighted  on  the  tops  of  hills  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  Arabs,  to  direct  and  invite  trav- 
ellera  to  their  houses  and  table.  Hospitality  was 
their  national  glory ;  and  the  loftier  and  larger  these 
fires  were,  the  greater  was  the  magnificence  thought 
to  be :  a  wicked  rich  man,  therefore,  would  affect  this 
piece  of  state,  from  vanity  and  ostentation.  Another 
Arabian  poet  expresses  the  permanent  proeperi^  of 
his  family  almost  in  the  very  words  or  our  author : 
*  Neither  is  our  fire,  lighted  for  the  benefit  of  the  night 
stranger,  extinguisfaea.' "  It  is  but  just  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  his  choice  between  this  illus- 
tration and  that  we  have  above  suggested  from  major 
Hope. 

This  term  occurs  so  fi^equently,  that  much  time 
might  be  spent  in  tracing  it ;  but  what  has  been  said 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  analogy  that  derives  fi^>m 


this  domestic  lamp  the  metaphor  of  life,  and  of  ra* 
newed  life,  rather  than  fiiom  the  external  lamp,  though 
that  were  much  more  powerful.  So  when  we  read 
(2  SanL  xxi.  17.)  that  David's  servants  forbade  his  ex- 
posing hunself  anv  more  in  battle — ^that  thou  quench 
not  the  light  (the  lamp,  -u)  of  Israel — this  allusion  to 
the  king's  life  is,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  drawn 
from  the  domestic,  the  family  lamp.  Again,  (1  Kings 
xi.  96,)  God  sa^s,  ^  And  unto  his  son  will  I  give  one 
tribe,  that  David  my  servant  may  have  a  light  (tj,  a 
domestic  lamp)  always  before  me  in  Jerusalem,  the 
city  which  I  have  chosen  to  put  my  name  there." 
This  certainly  implies  the  continuance  of  David's 
family ;  but  when  the  ten  tribes  were  broken  off  from 
Ills  regal  descendants,  the  simile  would  have  been 
without  resemblance,  in  fact,  contradictory,  had  it 
referred  to  the  splendid  blaze  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous illuminator,  the  greater  lamp.  Hence  arises 
something  of  difficulty,  to  distinguish  whether  the 
term  be  used  literally,  or  metaphorically,  in  certain 
passages.  When  we  read,  that  the  hght,  the  domes- 
tic lamp,  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out,  we  are  not 
always  sure  that  it  means  a  luminary  ;  it  may  mean 
posterity — ^his  family  shall  fail ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
what  seems  at  first  sight  to  imply  posterity,  may 
refer  to  the  light,  the  lamp  of  the  tent,  tabernacle,  or 
dwelling. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  domestic  lamp,  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  where,  we  believe,  there  is  no  instance  of  the 
word  tompew  being  applied  to  an  article  of  interior 
use.  Avxrot,  a  light,  whence  ^i^jr^ta,  a  ligfU-holder^ 
badly  rendered  in  the  English  version,  a  candle,  and 
a  candlestick,  imports  an  illuminator  nroper  to  an 
apartment ;  and  when  we  read  (Rev.  i.  12,  &G.)of  the 
"seven  golden  candlesticks,"  and  of  ''one  walking 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,"  we 
should  by  no  means  conceive  of  loose,  isolated  can- 
dlesticks, like  those  in  use  among  oturselves,  but  of 
the  seven-branched  lamp-stand,  a  principal  article 
of  furniture  in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle.  (See  Can- 
dlestick.) So  we  read  (Matt.  V.  15.)  '^  Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle,  (Ar/ror,  a  lamp,)  and  put  it  under 
a  bushel,  (a  measure  less  than  a  peck,|  but  put  it  on 
a  candlestick,  (;it</vi ar,  a  lamp-stand,)  and  it  giveth 
light  to  all  in  the  house."  This  passage  would  read 
more  correctly,  **  Neither  do  they  light  the  lamp,  and 
place  it  under  a  small  measure,  but  on  the  lamp-stand, 
and  it  is  competent  to  give  light  to  all  the  residence." 
It  seems  to  import  the  customary  lamp  of  the  family, 
and  one  only ;  like  that  of  the  poor  widow,  (Luke 
XV.  8.)  who,  having  lost  one  piece  of  silver  out  often, 
lights  (he  lamp,  (^t'/i-or,)  which  she  carries  about 
into  all  parts  of  her  residence,  searching  every  creek 
and  comer.  The  simplicity,  not  to  say  the  poverty, 
of  the  family,  is  very  expressive  in  this  sunile ;  they 
surely  would  not  conceal  the  ,only  lamp  they  had. 
A  more  wealthy  establishment  had  manv  lampik 
Luke  xii.  35.  Let  your  loins  be  ffirded  about,  and 
your  lights  [oi  Xvx*oi,  (he  lamps)  brightly  burning, 
(xatofiivot,  because  fresh  trimmed,)  like  servants  ex- 
pecting their  lord's  return  from  a  wedding-feast,  that 
at  whatever  time  of  night  he  come  home,  they  may 
open  to  him  instandy ;  and  he  may  find  idl  things  in 
order. 

These  passages  prove  sufficiently  that  liijp'oc  de 
notes  a  household  implement,  a  domestic  lamp;  a 
lamp  that  shines  in  a  dark  place ;  (2  Pet  i.  19.)  a 
lamp,  the  services  of  which  may  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  (Rev.  xxiL  5.)  for  there 
shall  be  no  night  there  •  and  they  need  no  candle 
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Ai>ror,  lamp.    No,  the  Lamb  is  tiic  lamp  (»  ^vx^oc) 
thereof,  chap.  xxi.  23. 

The  description  ^ven  of  John  the  Baptist  may 
seem  to  militate  against  this  notion  :  He  was  a  bmn- 
ing  and  a  shining  light ;  (John  v.  35.)  properly,  he 
was  Uie  lamp,  6  At>'/)0(,  the  burning  and  shining ; 
also,  he  certainly  was  much  in  the  desert,  and  at  no 
time  very  domestic  As  to  the  term  burning  (xau'ut- 
ro;,)  Campbell  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  those  who 
would  make  it  refer  to  the  ardor,  zeal,  or  newer  of 
John*s  example :  he  observes,  very  properly,  that  a 
lamp  is  used,  not  for  warming  people,  but  for  giving 
them  light.  And  certainly^  the  good  servants  (Luke 
xii.  35.)  are  not  expected  to  have  thcu-  lam})s  burn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  warming  their  lord,  but  for 
enlightening  the  apartments,  or  the  passages  to  tlie 
apartments,  and  giving  him  an  honorable  reception. 
Moreover,  since  the  days  of  Campbell,  we  ore  able 
to  give  a  further  account  of  John,  whom  his  follow- 
ers boasted  of  as  the  light,  the  apostlo  of  li^ht,  (see 
Zabians,)  insomuch,  that  the  cvaDgelist  found  it 
necessary  to  say  explicitly,  "  He  was  not  that  light ; 
but  came  to  bear  witness,**  &c.    Since,  then,  the 

yfarase  was  current  among  the  Jews,  concerning 
ohn,  our  Lord  takesit  in  their  sense  and  application, 
implying  splendor,  brilliancy  ;  but  we  may  well 
question,  with  Campbell,  whether  it  implies  heat,  or 
any  thing  beyond  tne  brightness  of  which  a  domes- 
tic lamp  IS  susceptbile.  If  this  be  correct,  the  other 
part  of  the  objection  of  course  falls. 

Another  metaphorical  use  of  this  lamp  respects 
the  eye ;  the  light,  lamp,  of  the  body  is  the  eye, 
(Matt.  vi.  22.)  but  as  the  eyes  of  some  have  been 
compared  to  burning  lamps,  (/ampcuftm,)  should  not 
the  same  comparison  be  maintained  here  ?  We  ap- 
prehend not ;  because  tliis  lamp  is  understood  to 
illuminate  only  tiie  body  itself;  not  bevoud  it ;  and 
as  a  domestic  lamp  may  enlighten  all  parts  of  a 
house,  being  properly  directed,  so  may  the  eye  be 
directed  to  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  inspect 
them  all  in  succession  ;  which  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  comparison  employed  by  Daniel,  and  in  the 
Revelation,  to  express. 

This  article  may  be  closed  by  remarking,  that  we 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ^lass  for  trans- 
parency, in  everv  form  and  application,  that  it  is 
with  some  difficulty  we  conceive  of  a  Ught-bolder, 
or  lantern,  as  complete  without  it  But  we  should 
not  forget  the  horn  lanterns  used  by  our  carriers, 
ostlers,  watchmen,  &.c.  horn  being  much  safer,  be- 
cause less  brittle,  than  gloss ;  and  though  it  is  certain 
.that  the  ancients  had  glass  equally  perfect  with  our 
own,  yet  we  arc  ac  a  loss  to  prove  that  they  used  it 
in  the  construction  of  lanterns.  That  they  employed 
a  trao^arent  substance  of  some  kind,  is  evident, 
from  a  ship's  lantern  hanging  from  tlie  aplustrum  of 
a  vessel  in  which  Trojan  is  voyaging.  It  seems  to 
distinguish  the  ship  5f  the  commander-in-chief;  as 
the  vessels  in  company  have  it  not 

The  torches  of  antiouity  were  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
foot  in  length  to  six  feet ;  and  the  largest  of  these 
were  employed  not  onl^  in  military  affairs,  for  sig- 
nals, &c.  but  also  in  religious  processions.  It  may 
be  questioned,  whether  lights  of  either  of  these  kinds 
are  really  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  as  commenta- 
tors hara  inoUned  to  find  both  torches  and  lanterns 
there,  they  could  not  well  be  passed  over  without 
nodee. 

LAND,  m  the  Okl  Tefltameat,  olten  denotes  the 
eooDtry  of  the  Israelites,  or  the  particular  country, 
er  diMict,  spoken  of ;  the  land  or  Canaan,  the  land 


of  Egypt,  the  land  of  Aahur,  the  land  i^Moab.  •'Be- 
hold, my  land  is  before  thee;"  (Gen.  xx.  15.)  settle 
where  you  please.  In  many  places  of  our  public 
version  the  phrase  '•all  the  earth"  is  used,  wboe 
the  meaning  should  be  restricted  to  the  land,  or  all 
the  land. 

LANGUAGE.  Several  questions  are  prqweed 
on  this  subject,  as  (1.)  Whether  God  was  the  author 
of  the  orig'mal  language.  (2.)  Whether  Adam  re- 
ceived it  from  him  by  infusion ;  or  formed  aod 
invented  it  bv  his  own  industry  and  labor.  (3.) 
Whether  this  language  is  still  in  being.  (4.)  Where 
it  is  to  be  found. 

The  ancients,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
true  history  of  the  world's  creation,  affirm,  that  un- 
der the  happy  reign  of  Saturn,  not  only  all  men,  but 
all  terrestrial  animals,  birds,  and  even  fishes,  spoke 
the  same  language ;  that  mankind,  not  sufficieotly 
sensible  of  their  happiness,  sent  a  deputation  to  Sat- 
uni|  desiring  immortality,  representing,  that  it  was 
not  just  that  they  should  be  without  a  preroffauve 
granted  by  him  to  serpents,  wbich  are  yearly  re- 
newed by  sheddinf^  their  old  skin,  and  assuming  a 
new  one.  Saturn,  m  great  angler,  not  onlv  refused 
their  request,  but  punished  their  ingratituae,  by  de- 
priving them  of  that  unity  of  language  wbich  kept 
them  associated.  He  confounded  their  languagie, 
and  therebv  put  them  under  a  necessitv  of  separating. 
Hence  we  learn  that  the  heathen  attriouted  the  coq> 
fusion  of  tongues  to  a  divine  interpontion ;  aod  so 
far  they  confinn  the  history  of  what  took  phce  at 
Babel. 

Moses  represents  Adam  and  Eve  as  the  stock 
whence  all  nations  spring.  He  describes  them  as 
reasonable  and  intelligent  persons,  speaking,  aod 
giving  names  to  things.  Now,  if  we  admit  God  as 
a  Creator,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging 
him  to  be  the  Author  of  the  language  of  the  first  man ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  his  attaining  tbe 
power  of  language  without  a  divine  inspiratioo. 
There  is  scarcely  any  eastern  language  which  has 
not  aspired  to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  original; 
but  the  majority  of  critics  decide  for  the  Hebrew,  or 
its  cognate,  the  Arabic ;  the  conciseness,  simplicity, 
energy,  tmd  feitility  of  which ;  their  relation  to  the 
most  ancient  oriental  languages,  which  seem  to  de- 
rive from  them  the  etymologies  of  the  earliest  Dames 
borne  by  mankind ;  the  names  of  animals,  wbich  ore 
all  significant  in  them,  and  describe  the  nature  and 
property  of  the  animals,  (particulars  not  observed  in 
other  languages ;)— ^11  these  characters  uniting,  in- 
cline us  much  in  favorof  their  primacy  and  excel  lencf. 
The  Hebrew  has  another  privilege,  that  the  roost 
ancient  and  venerable  books  in  the  world  are  written 
in  iL 

Language  is  tbe  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  material  animal  life  and  the  spiritual 
rational  power,  in  man  ;  it  is  the  link  that  connects 
the  senses  with  tiie  understanding.  Whatever  fac- 
ulties we  may  suppose  belong  to  animals,  we  see 
no  proof  of  their  drawing  inrerences,  conclusioos, 
and  determinations  consequent  on  tlie  exercise  of 
language.  In  respect  to  vocal  sounds  wbd  may 
have  taken  hints  and  lessons  fh>m  animals ;  but  ani- 
mals have  taken  no  discursive  lessons  from  man.  It 
is  well  worth  while,  then,  to  consider  this  invaluable 
gift  of  the  AioHghty  ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  fbfvs 
one  of  the  chains  of  evidence  that  all  the  families  of 
mankind  are  derired  fitm  the  same  origin ;  *of^ 
made,  as  the  apoetle**  e^qpreonon  is,  **  of  one  blood. 
Late  years  have  brought  ua  scquaiDted  with  oacieot 
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languages  which  were  formerly  unknown  to  the 
learned  of  Europe  ;  among  them  the  most  venerable 
is  the  Sanscrit  of  India.  Its  structure  is,  apparently, 
too  perfect,  too  refined  and  artificial,  to  warrant  our 
admitting  it  as  the  first  language  of  mankind ;  yet  in 
point  of  antiquity,  it  may  compete  with  the  Hebrew, 
as  current  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  Mosaic  writings  seem  to  contain  several 
words  of  Sanscrit  origin ;  (chiefly  in  the  history  of 
Baalam ;)  which  may  give  occasion  to  various  re- 
flections. 

The  following  extracts  firom  Niebuhr  will  show 
the  fate  of  language,  when  those  who  speak  it  are 
subjected  to  foreigners  of  another  tongue  :  never- 
theless, that  some  remains  of  it  may  survive  the 
general  wreck,  in  diflferent  places,  is  not  incredible  ; 
and  such  an  account,  with  tlie  manner  in  which 
it  is  preserved,  is  subjoined  from  the  same  author  : 
'*Many  people  living  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabians  and  Turks,  have  lost  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  settled  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  speak  Arabic  ;  and  the  services  of 
their  public  worship  are  performed  in  two  lan^iages 
at  once.  In  Natolia,  these  nations  speak  their  own 
languages  in  several  diflferent  dialects.  The  Turkish 
officers  sometimes  extend  their  despotism  to  the 
language  of  their  subjects.  A  pacha  of  Kaysar,  who 
could  not  endure  to  hear  the  Greek  language  spo- 
ken, forbade  the  Greeks  in  his  pachalic,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  use  any  language  but  the  Turkish. 
Since  that  prohibition  was  issued,  the  Christians  of 
Kaysar  and  Angora  have  continued  to  speak  the 
Turkish,  and  at  present  do  not  even  understand  their 
original  language."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  **  In  Syria  and 
Palestine,  indeed,  no  lan^ia^  is  to  be  heard  but  the 
Arabic ;  and  yet  the  Syriac  is  not  absolutely  a  dead 
language,  but  is  still  spoken  in  several  villages  in  the 
pacDalic  of  Damascus.  In  many  places,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Merdin  and  Mosul,  the  Christians 
still  speak  in  the  Chaldean  language ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  villages  who  do  not  frequent  towns, 
never  hear  any  other  than  their  mother  tongue. 
The  Christians  bom  in  the  cities  of  Merdin  and 
Mosul,  although  they  speak  Arabic,  write  in  the  Chal- 
dean characters,  just  as  the  Maronites  write  their 
Arabic  in  Syriac  letters,  and  the  Greeks  write  their 
Turkish  in  Greek  letters." 

Many  languages  now  spoken  may  be  traced  to 
one  common  and  primitive  stock,  as  the  original. 
Sir  W.  Jones  has  demonstrated,  that  three  great 
branches  of  language  are  suflicient  to  account  for  all 
the  varieties  extant :  and  this  hypothesis  forms  a  very 
strong,  as  well  as  a  new,  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Mosaic  history   of  the    early    post-diluvian    ages, 
which  represents  the  three  great  families  as  being 
iinplicatea  in  the  confusion  of  languages  at  Babel. 
But,  should  we  allow  a  fourth  branch,  we  should  do 
violence  to  tlie  narration  of  Moses.    It  is  now,  per- 
haps, impossible  to  combine,  or  even  to  ascertain, 
what  words  remaining  in  either,  or  in  all,  of  the 
three  branches,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  primitive  language ;  but,  by  wav  of  showing 
how  words  may  sometimes  be  traced  into  different 
dialects,  to  which  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  have 
little  relation,  the  reader  will  accept  the  following 
note    from  a  popular  work  :    •*— Numbcriess  in- 
0tazice8  might  be  given,  but  our  fimits  permit  us  to 

Eroduce  only  a  &w.  In  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient 
Lfifftiaffe  of  the  Gcntoos,  our  signifies  a  day,  (See 
Halbecrs  preface  to  the  Code  of  (}entoo  Laws.)  In 
other  eastern  languages,  the  same  word  was  used  to 


denote  both  light  andjire.  Thus  in  the  Cbaldee,  ur 
is^re ;  in  the  Egyptian,  or  is  the  «un,  or  light ;  (Plut. 
de  Osir.  et  Isid ;)  in  the  Hebrew,  oar  is  lifkt;  in 
Greek,  H.i}  laer)  m  the  car^  often  light;  in  Latm,  aura 
is  the  airy  nrom  the  JEtOlic  Greek ;  and  in  Irish  it  is 


aear. 


From  what  appears  on  this  subject^  we  may  war- 
rantahly  suppose,  (1.)  That  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage retained  a  considerable  portion  of  original 
wol^d6,  and  expressions,  or  modes  of  expression.  (2.) 
That  some  of  these  may  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. |3.)  That  the  sister  dialects  to  the  Hebrew, 
the  Chaldee,  the  Arabic,  &c.  may  also  have  retained 
many  original  words ;  and  when  these  radical  words 
are  similar  to  those  retained  by  the  Hebrew,  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  these  languages  cannot  but  coi^ 
tribute  essentially  to  our  understanding  of  passages 
where  derivatives  from  such  words  occur  in  the 
Hebrew.  And  this  is  particularly  fortunate,  when 
such  words  occur  but  once  in  Holy  Scripture ; 
when  they  have,  as  we  may  say,  neither  friend  nor 
brother  in  the  Holy  language,  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  their  relations,  in  foreign  but  kindred 
dialects,  becomes  invaluable.    See  Letters. 

[To  the  student  of  the  Bible  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  is  the  character  and  history  of  the 
original  languages  in  which  that  holy  book  was  writ- 
ten. In  respect  to  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, some  remarks  have  been  made,  and  the  best 
sources  of  information  pointed  out,  under  the  article 
Greece.  For  the  Hebrew  language  a  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  present  article.  The  Hebrew 
is  but  one  of  the  cluster  of  cognate  languages  which 
ancientlv  prevailed  in  western  Asia ;  commonly 
i:alled  the  oriental  languages,  or  in  late  years  the 
Semitishy  or  Shemitish^  languages,  as  belonging  partic- 
ularly to  the  descendants  of  Snem.  A  proiier  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew,  therefore,  implies  also  an  ac- 
quaintance with  these  other  kindred  dialects.  The 
principal  source  of  information  on  these  points  is  the 
work  of  Gesenius  entitled  Geschichte  der  hehrdischen 
Sprache  und  Sehrijty  Histoir  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Letters,  I^ipsic,  1815.  An  abstract  of  the  re- 
sults detailed  in  tnis  work,  accompanied  with  remarks 
of  his  own,  was  given  by  professor  Stuart  in  the  Iq- 
troduction  prefixed  to  the  first  and  second  editions 
of  his  Hebrew  Grammar.  From  these  sources  the 
following  statements  have  been  condensed. 

Oriental  or  Shemitish  Languages. — ^The  lan- 
guages of  western  Asia,  though  differing  in  respect 
to  dialect,  are  radically  the  same ;  and  have  been  so 
as  far  hack  as  any  historical  records  enable  us  to 
trace  them.  Palestine,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia,  Arabia,  and  also  Ethiopia,  are 
reckoned  as  the  countries  where  the  languages  com- 
monly denominated  oriental  have  been  spoken.  Of 
late,  many  critics  have  rejected  the  appellation  orif 
efdaly  as  being  too  comprehensive,  and  substituted 
that  of  Shemitiah,  Against  this  appellation,  however, 
objections  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  urged  ;  for  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  those  who  spoke  the  lan- 
guages in  question,  were  not  descendants  of  Shem. 
It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  indifference  which  appel- 
lation is  used,  if  it  be  first  defined. 

The  oriental  languages  mav  be  divided  into  three 
principal  dialects ;  \iz.  the  Aramsan,  the  Hebrew, 
and  tne  Arabic.---(1.)  The  Araroean,  spoken  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  or  Cnaldea,  ie 
subdivided  into  the  Svriac  and  Chaldee  dialectic 
sometimes  called  also  the  west  and  east  Aramean. 
^2.)  The  Hebrew  or  Canoanitish  dialect  (I«  ziz. 
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18.)  was  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  probably,  with 
little  variation,  in  Phenicia  and  the  rhenician  colo- 
nies, e.  ff.  at  Carthage  and  other  places.  The  re^ 
muns  of  the  Phenician  and  Punic  dialects  are  too 
few  and  too  much  disfigured,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
with  certaintv  how  extensivelv  these  languages  were 
the  MUPie  as  the  dialect  of  Palestine^ — (3.)  The  Ara- 
bic, to  which  the  Ethiopic  bears  a  special  resem- 
blance, comprises,  in  modem  times,  a  great  variety 
of  dialects  as  a  spoken  language,  and  is  spread  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  jts  former  state,  it  appears,  more  an- 
ciendv,  to  have  been  limited  principally  to  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia. 

The  Arabic  is  very  rich  in  words  and  forms  |  the 
Syriac,  so  &r  as  it  is  yet  known,  is  comparatively 
limited  in  both ;  the  Hebrew  holds  a  miadle  place 
between  them,  both  as  to  copiousness  of  words  and 
variety  of  fbrms. 

The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to  be  made  up,  as 
one  miffht  expect,  (see  2  Kings  xvii.)  of  Aramiean 
and  Hebrew.  And  the  slighter  varieties  of  Arabic 
are  as  numerous  as  the  provinces  where  the  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  we 
commonly  name  the  slighter  differences  pnwmcial' 
isms  rather  than  diaUcts. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  the  oriental  or 
Shemitish  dialects  were  spoken  in  Assyria  proper, 
or  in  Asia  Minor.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
against  the  suppomtiou  that  the  Assyrians  used  them ; 
and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  before  it  was  subju- 
ffated  by  the  Greeks,  most  probably  spoke  the  same 
language  with  Assyria,  i.  e.  perhaps  a  dialect  of  the 
Persian.  A  small  part  only  of  this  section  of  Asia 
seem  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitish  dialect  (Gesen. 
Geschichte,  §  4.  1.  and  §  17. 3.)  When  western  Asia 
is  described,  therefore,  as  speaking  the  Shemitish 
languages,  the  exceptions  just  made  are  to  be  uni- 
formly understood. 

Of  all  the  oriental  languages,  the  Hebrew  bears 
marks  of  being  the  most  ancient  The  oldest  records 
that  are  known  to  exist  are  composed  in  this  lan- 
guage ;  and  there  are  other  reasons  which  render  it 
probable,  that  it  preceded  its  kindred  dialects.  It 
flourished  in  Palestine,  among  the  Phenicians  and 
Heln^ws,  until  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  exile ; 
soon  afler  which  it  declined,  and  finally  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  kind  of  Hebneo- Aramiean  dialect,  such 
as  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  among  the 
Jews.  (See  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  317.) 
The  west  Arameean  had  flourished  before  this,  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  east  and  north  of  Palestine ;  but  it 
now  advanced  fkrther  west,  and  during  the  period 
that  the  Christian  churches  of  Syria  flourisned,  it 
was  widely  extended.  It  is  at  present  almost  a  dead 
language,  and  has  been  so  for  several  centuries. 
The  Hebrew  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  dead 
language,  except  among  a  small  circle  of  liUraHj  for 
about  the  space  of  two  thousand  years. — Our  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic  literature  extends  back  very  little  be- 
yond the  time  of  Mohammed.  But  the  followers  of 
this  pretended  prophet  have  spread  the  dialect  of  the 
Koran  over  almost  half  the  population  of  the  world. 
Arabic  is  now  the  vernacular  language  of  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  Palestine 
and  all  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  while  it  is  read 
and  understood  wherever  the  Koran  has  gone,  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  Tartarv, 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  toncue  are 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  Sie  few 
Phenician  and  Punic  words  and  inscriptions  that 


have  been  here  and  there  discovered. — The  remains 
of  the  Aranuean  are  extant  in  a  variety  of  hooka. 
In  ChaJdee,  we  have  a  part  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  EzrBjJfDan.  ii.  4 — ^vii.  28.  Ezra  iv.  8 — ^vi.  19,  and 
viL  12 — 87.)  which  are  the  most  ancient  of  any 
specimens  of  this  dialect  The  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
L  e.  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Chaldee, 
afibrds  the  next  and  purest  specimen  of  that  language. 
All  the  other  Targums,  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  are 
a  mixture  of  Arameean  and  Hetxew.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  still  some  small  districts  in  the 
East,  where  the  Chaldee  is  a  vernacular  language. 
In  Syriac,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  books 
and  MSS.  extant    The  oldest  specimen  of  this  lan- 

Suage,  that  we  have,  is  contained  in  the  Pe#Atfo,  or 
yriac,  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  A 
multitude  of  writers  in  this  dialect  have  flourished, 
(vid.  Assemani  BibHotheca  Orientalis,)  many  of 
whose  writings  probably  are  still  extant,  although 
but  few  have  been  printed  m  Europe. — In  Arabic, 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  MSS.  and  books,  histor- 
ical, scientific  and  literary.  The  means  of  illustrat- 
ing this  living  language  are  now  very  ample  and  satis- 
&ctory.     S^  TALMun,and  Vkrsions. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  statement  made  above, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  kindred  dialects  of  the  He- 
brew is  very  important,  for  the  illustration  of  that 
language.  Who  can,  even  now,  have  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  understanding  of  the  English 
language,  Uiat  is  unacquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Norman,  French  and  Saxon  ?  Supposing,  then,  that 
the  English  had  been  a  dead  lansuage  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  and  that  aff  the  remains  of  it 
were  comprised  in  one  moderate  volume  ;  who 
could  well  explain  this  volume,  thst  did  not  under- 
stand the  languages  with  which  it  is  closely  connect- 
ed ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  decide  wheth- 
er the  study  of  the  languages,  kindred  vrith  the 
Hebrew,  is  important  to  the  tboroujfh  understanding 
and  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  relation  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Araro«an  and 
Arabic  is  not  such  as  exists  between  the  Attic  and 
other  dialects  of  Greece.  The  diversity  is  much 
greater.  It  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  diversity 
between  German  and  Dutch,  or  (German  and  Swed- 
ish. The  idiom  of  all  is  substantially  the  same. 
The  fundamental  words  are  of  common  origin. 
But  the  inflections  difier  in  some  considerable  meas- 
ure :  derivative  words  are  diverse  in  pmnt  of  form ; 
and  not  a  few  words  have  been  adopted  in  each 
of  the  dialects,  which  either  are  not  common  to  the 
others,  or  are  used  in  a  difierent  sense. — The  a£Bn- 
ity  between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  very  great,  in 
every  respect 

The  oriental  languages  are  distinguished  from 
the  western  or  European  tongues,  in  general,  by  a 
number  of  peculiar  traits  ;  viz.  (1.)  Several  kinds 
of  guttural  letters  are  found  in  them,  which  we  can- 
not distinctly  mark ;  and  some  of  which  our  organs 
are  inacapable  of  pronouncing,  afl^r  the  age  of  matu- 
rity.—{2.)  In  genera],  the  roots  are  triliteral,  and  of 
two  syllanles.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  roots 
are  verbs.r-(3.)  Pronouns,  whether  personal  or  ad- 
jective, are,  m  the  oblique  cases,  united  in  the  same 
word  with  the  noun  or  verb  to  which  they  have  a 
relation. — (4.)  The  verbs  have  but  two  tenses,  the  past 
and  future ;  and  in  general,  there  are  no  optative  or 
subjunctive  moods  definitely  marked. — (5.)  The 
genders  are  only  masculine  and  feminine ;  and  these 
are  extended  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  to  the  noun. 
(6.)  For  the  most  part,  the  cases  are  marited  by 
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prepoflitionfl.  Two  nouns  coming  together,  the  latter 
of  which  is  in  the  ^nitive,  the  firsts  in  most  caaes,  suf- 
fers a  change  wluch  indicates  this  state  of  relation, 
while  the  latter  noun  remains  unchanged  ;  i.  e.  the 
governing  noun  suffers  the  change,  and  not  the  noun 
goverwuL  (7.)  To  mark  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative degrees,  no  special  forms  of  adjectives  exist 
From  this  observation  the  Arabic  must  be  excepted, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  has  an  intensive  form  of 
adjectives  that  marks  both  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative. (8.)  Scarcely  any  composite  words  exist 
m  these  languages,  if  we  except  proper  names.  (9.) 
Verbs  are  not  only  distinguished  into  acHve  and  jhu- 
me,  by  their  forms ;  but  additional  forms  are  made, 
by  the  inflections  of  the  same  verb  with  small  varia- 
tions, to  signify  the  cause  of  action,  or  the  frequency 
of  it,  or  that  it  is  reflexive,  or  reciprocal,  or  intensive, 
&c.  (10.)  Lastly,  all  these  dialects  (the  Ethiopic  ex- 
cepted) are  written  and  read  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left;  the  alphabets  consisting  of  consonants  only, 
and  the  vowels  being  generally  written  above  or  be- 
low the  consonants. 

Hebrew  Language. — The  appellation  of  Hthrtw^ 
(i-urO  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  history,  was  first 
given  to  Abraham  by  the  people  of  Canaan  among 
whom  he  dwelt,  Gren.  xiv.  13.  As  the  first  names  of 
nations  were  commonly  appeUaHveSf  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  this  epithet  was  applied  to  Abraham  be- 
cause ho  came  firom  beyona  the  Euphrates,  -u; 
meaning  over  or  beyond ;  so  that  ^-ap,  Hebrew^  meant  as 
much  as  one  who  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
But  whatever  extent  of  meaning  was  attached  to  the 
appellation  Hebrew  before  the  time  of  Jacob,  it  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  limited  only  to  his 
posterity,  and  to  be  svnonymous  with  Isradtte. 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  langua^  must  be  dated 
further  back  than  the  period  to  which  we  can  trace 
the  appellation  Hdnrew.  It  is  ])la]n  from  the  history 
of  Abraham,  that  wherever  he  sojourned  he  found  a 
language  in  which  he  could  easuy  converse.  That 
Hebrew  was  originally  the  language  of  Palestine  ap- 
pears plain,  moreover,  from  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  in  Canaan,  and  from  other  facts  in  respect  to 
the  formation  of  this  dialect  E.  g.  the  west  is  in 
Hebrew  3%  which  means  the  sea^  i.  e.  towards  the 
Mediterranean  sea.     As  the  Hebrew  has  no  other 

E roper  word  for  west,  so  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
inguage,  in  its  distinctive  and  peculiar  form,  must 
have  been  formed  in  Palestine.  That  this  dialect  was 
the  original  language  of  mankind,  is  not  established 
by  any  historic^  evidence,  which  may  not  admit  of 
some  doubt.  But  it  seems  hiehly  probable,  that  if 
the  original  parents  of  mankind  were  placed  in  west- 
ern Asia,  they  spoke  substantially  the  language  which 
has  for  more  than  fifty  centuries  pervaded  those  coun- 
tries. This  probability  is  greatly  increased,  by  the 
manner  hi  which  the  book  of  Genesis  makes  use  of 
appellatives,  as  applied  to  tlie  antediluvians ;  which 
are  nearly  all  explicable  by  Hebrew  etymology,  and 
would  probably  all  be  so,  if  we  had  that  part  of  the 
Hebrew  which  is  lost. 

How  far  back  then  the  Hebrew  dialect  in  its  dis- 
tinctive form  is  to  oe  dated,  we  have  no  sure  means 
of  ascertaining.  At  the  time  when  the  Pentateuch 
was  written,  it  had  reached  nearly,  if  not  quite,  its 
highest  point  of  culture  and  grammatical  structure. 
The  usual  mode  of  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  say, 
therefore,  that  it  must,  for  a  Inng  time  before,  have 
been  spoken  and  cultivated,  in  order  to  attain  so  much 
re^larity  of  structure  and  ^ntax.  But  reasoning  on 
this  subject,  except  from  facts,  is  very  uncertain. 


Many  of  the  savage  tribes  in  the  wilds  of  America 
possess  languages  which,  as  to  variety  in  combina- 
tions, declensions  and  expression,  are  said  to  surpasi 
the  most  cultivated  languages  of  Asia  or  Europe. 
Homer  was  as  little  embarrassed  in  respect  to  variety 
of  form,  combination  or  structure,  as  any  Greek  poet 
who  followed  a  thousand  years  later.  The  best 
pledge  for  the  great  antiquity  of  tlie  Hebrew  is,  that 
there  never  has  been,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, but  one  langua^  substaniiaUy  in  western  Asia ; 
and  of  the  various  dialects  of  this,  the  Hebrew  has 
the  highest  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient. 
i^tetch  of  (he  Hebrew  language. — From  the  time 
when  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  imtil  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  the  language,  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
Old  Testament,  wears  ^a  very  uniform  appearance ; 
if  we  except  tlie  variety  of  style,  which  belongs  of 
course  to  difl*erent  writers.  This  period  has  neen 
usually  called  the  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew.  On  ac- 
count of  this  uniformity,  many  critics  deny  that  the 
Pentateuch  could  have  been  composed  ^\e  hundred 

J  rears  before  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  even 
ong  before  the  captivity.  They  are  willing  to  admit 
the  antiquity  of  a  few  laws,  and  of  some  fragments 
of  history  in  Genesis  and  some  other  books.  But  it 
is  against  all  analogy,  they  aver,  that  a  language  should 
continue  so  nearly  the  same,  as  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  historic^  books,  for  a  space  of 
time  so  great  as  this.  And  besides,  they  affirm,  there 
are  many  internal  evidences  of  a  later  origin,  con- 
tained in  occasional  notices  of  later  events,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  known  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

In  regard  to  this  last  allegation,  only  a  single  con- 
sideration can  be  here  stated.  It  may  be  safely  ad- 
mitted, that  some  things  were  added  to  the  Pentateuch 
by  writers  in  later  times ;  such  as  a  completion  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  Edoroitish  princes,  Gen.  xxxvi.  an 
account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  Deut. 
xxxiv ;  and  a  few  other  things  of  a  similar  nature. 
But  the  other  allegation,  that  universal  analogy,  in 
respect  to  other  languages,  renders  it  highly  improb- 
able that  such  uniformity  in  the  Hebrew  could  have 
been  preserved,  so  long  as  from  the  time  of  Moses 
down  to  that  of  David,  or  down  to  the  period  of  the 
captivity,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt ;  for  a  greater 
philological  wonder  than  this,  which  so  much  excites 
their  incredulity,  can  be  produced. 

Dr.  Marshman  is  very  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  language,  and  has  published  a  copious 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  it,  with  a  translation  of 
3ie  works  of  Confucius,  which  were  written  about 
550  years  before  Christ,  or,  according  to  the  Chinese, 
much  earlier.  He  asserts,  that  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  style  of  Confucius  and  that  of 
the  best  Chinese  writers  of  the  present  dav.  One 
commentary  on  his  works  was  written  1500  years 
after  the  text,  and  another  still  later,  which  Dr. 
Marshman  consulted.  He  found  no  diflTerence  be- 
tween them  and  the  works  of  Confucius,  except  that 
the  original  was  somewhat  more  concise.  The  doc- 
uments of  this  philologist,  gathered  from  Chinese  rec- 
ords, prove  that  tlie  written  and  spoken  language  of 
the  Chinese  (nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race)  has  not  varied,  in  any  important  respect  for 
more  than  2000  years.  (Quarteriy  Review,  May, 
1811,  p.  401,  &c.  Marshman's  Chinese  Gram,  m 
var.  loc.)  In  respect  to  seclusion  from  other  nations, 
the  Jews  bore  a  very  exact  resemblance  to  the  Chi- 
nese. Like  them,  they  had  no  foreign  commerce  or 
intercourse  to  corrupt  their  language.  New  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  there 
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were  not.  What  then  was  there  to  change  the  lan- 
guage ?  And  why  should  not  David  and  Solomon, 
and  others  write  in  the  same  manner,  substantially  as 
Moses  did  ? 

In  respect  to  the  argument,  which  concludes  against 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  bv  Moses,  because 
there  are  some  things  in  it,  which,  if  written  by  him, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  prtdxctions,  it  can  here  be 
observed  ouly,that  if  the  msp'u-ation  of  the  Scriptures 
be  admitted,  criticism  has  no  right  tu  reject  it  in  any 
investigations  respecting  tJiesc  books  ;  (or  inspiration 
constitutes  one  of  tlie  circumstances  in  which  the 
t)ooks  were  composed,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  omit- 
ted in  the  critical  consideration  of  them,  without  vir- 
tually denying  the  fact  of  inspiration,  and  conducting 
the  investigation  in  an  uncritical  manner. 

The  second  or  silver  age  of  the  Hebrew,  reaches 
from  the  period  of  the  captivity  down  to  the  time 
when  it  ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  The  distin- 
guishing trait  of  Hebrew  writings  ^lon^ing  to  this 
age  is,  that  they  approximate  to  tiie  Chaldee  dialect. 
Nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that  the  language  of 
exiles,  in  a  foreign  country  for  seventy  years,  should 
approximate  to  that  of  their  conquerors  who  held 
them  in  subjection.  To  this  period  belong  many  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  whole  books  of  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai,  Malachi,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  perhaps  some  others. 
The  books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastcs  abound  in  Aramee- 
isms ;  and  Canticles  exhibits  a  considerable  number. 
The  age  of  these  three  last  books,  as  also  that  of  Jo- 
nah, Daniel,  and  the  Pentateuch,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  animated  contest  among  critics  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  for  almost  half  a  century.  The 
Chaldaisms,  or  Aramseisms,  of  the  nlver  age,  consist, 
either  in  adopting  both  the  form  and  meaning  of 
Aramaean  words,  or  in  preserving  the  Hebrew 
form,  but  assigning  to  it  an  Aramaean  signification. 
(Ges.  Gesch.  §  10.  4,  5.)  What  is  called  the  younger 
or  later  Hebrew  is  somewhat  distinct  from  Aramae- 
ism.  It  does  not  consist  in  using  foreign  words,  but 
in  a  departure  from  the  customary  idiom  of  the  older 
Hebrew,  by  the  adoption  of  different  expressions  to 
convey  the  same  idea.  E.  g.  the  early  Hebrew  calls 
the  fheto-bread  D*3*n  onS  ;  the  younger  Hebrew  onS 
na-irc.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud,  and  of  the 
rabbins,  has  a  close  affinity  with  the  later  He- 
brew. 

All  the  books  belonging  to  the  second  age  are  not 
of  the  same  character  m  respect  to  idiom.  The  book 
of  Job,  if  it  be  set  down  to  a  later  age,  though  full  of 
Aramseisms,  in  other  respects  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  diction.  Such  is  the  case 
with  many  Psalms,  which  belong,  as  their  contents 
plainly  show,  to  the  second  period.  Of  the  other 
authors  comprised  in  this  period,  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  merely  border  upon  the  silver  age  in  regard  to 
diction.  Esther,  Canticles,  Chronicles  and  Daniel 
are  strongly  tinctured  with  the  characteristics  of  later 
Hebrew ;  and  the  remaining  later  books  are  not  less 
strongly  marked.  Nearly  half  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra  is  composed  in  pure  Chaldee.  In  general, 
the  earlier  Hebrew  writers  are  entitled  to  preeminence 
in  respect  to  their  compositions,  when  considered 
merely  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view.  But  still,  among 
the  later  class  are  some  of  most  exquisite  taste  and 
genius.  Some  parts  of  Jeremiah  have  scarcely  been 
excelled.  Psalms  cxxxix,  xliv,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxv  ;  several 
of  the  Psalms  of  degrees,  cxx,  &c.  Dan.  vii,  Sec, 
and  other  parts  of  later  authors,  are  fine  specimens  of 
writing;  and  some  of  them  may  challenge  competi- 


tion, in  reespct  to  excellence  of  style,  with  the  writ- 
insB  of  any  age  or  country. 

The  Hebrew  language  throu^out^  both  earlier 
and  later,  exhibits  a  twofold  dieium^  viz.  the  prosaic 
and  the  poetic.  Hebrew  poetry,  so  ftr  as  we  can  as- 
certain, never  comprised  any  thing  of  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  measure  of  long  and  short  syllables,  and  the 
varieties  of  verse  arising  from  this  cause.  Its  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are  four;  viz.  a  rhythmical 
conformation  of  periods  or  distichs ;  a  parallelism  of 
the  same  in  regard  to  sense  or  expression ;  a  figura- 
tive, parabolic  style ;  and  a  diction  peculiar  to  this 
species  of  composition.  (See  Lowtb's  Lectures  on 
Heb.  Poetry,  Lee.  xviii. — xx ;  also  the  Introduction  to 
his  Commentary  on  Isaiah.  De  Wette's  CommeDtar 
liber  den  Psalmen,  Einleit.  §  7.) 

The  poetic  diction  displays  itself  in  the  choice  of 
words,  the  meaning  assigned  to  them,  and  the  forms 
which  it  gives  thenL  In  other  respects,  too,  poetic 
usage  gives  peculiar  liberty.  The  conjugations  Piel 
and  Hithpael  are  sometimes  used  intransitively ;  the 
apocopated  future  stands  for  the  common  future  ;  the 
participle  is  oflen  used  for  the  verb ;  and  anomalies  in 
respect  to  concord,  ellipsis,  &c.  are  more  fi^equeut  than 
in  prose. 

As  the  Aramasan  dialect  was  learned  by  the  Jews 
during  their  captivity,  and  a  mixture  of  this  and  the 
Hebrew,  ever  afler  their  return,  was  perhaps  spoken 
in  Palestine  by  the  people  at  large ;  so  it  is  evident, 
that  many  words  of^the  old  Hebrew,  in  consequence 
of  this,  must  fall  into  desuetude,  and  the  meaning  of 
them  become  obscured.  Of  course,  the  later  Hebrew 
writers  were  obliged  to  avoid  such  words.  A  com- 
parison of  the  books  of  Kings  with  those  of  the 
Chronicles,  where  they  are  parallel,  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion in  respect  to  this  subject.  It  will  be  found,  that 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles  has  introduced  the  later 
orthography  and  forms  of  words ;  substituted  new 
words  for  old  ones ;  given  explanations  of  the  ancient 
text  from  which  he  orew  the  materials  of  his  history ; 
and  inserted  grammatical  glosses  of  the  same,  so  as  to 
accommodate  I] is  style  to  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
(Ges.  Gesch.  §  12.) 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  Hebrew  language 
ceased,  during  the  captivity,  to  be  cultivated  and  un- 
derstood, in  a  good  aegree,  by  those  who  were  well 
educated  among  the  Jews.  The  number  of  books 
already  extant  in  it  at  this  period  ;  the  reverence  with 
which  they  were  regarded ;  the  care  with  which 
they  were  preserved  ;  all  render  such  a  supposition 
entirely  inadmissible.  Every  nation  subjected  to  a 
foreign  yoke  and  to  exile,  does  indeed  gradually  lose 
its  own  language  and  approximate  to  that  of  its  coo. 
querors.  Vet  the  Jews,  who  held  all  foreign  nations 
in  abhorrence,  were  less  exposed  to  this  than  roost 
others  would  be.  The  fact,  that  af^er  the  return  from 
exile,  so  many  authors  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  dialect, 
and  for  public  use,  demonstrates  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  not  generally  lost,  although  the 
dialect  spoken  may  have  been  a  mixed  one.  Afler 
the  worsnip  of  Grod  was  renewed  in  the  second  tem- 
ple, the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  unquestiona- 
bly used  in  it.  In  the  synagogues,  which  appear  to 
have  been  erected  not  long  after  this,  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  always  used.  Even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  this  was  the  case,  (Acts  xv.  21.) 
as  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  since. 

How  long  the  Hebrew  was  retained,  both  in  writ- 
ing and  conversation,  or  in  writing,  after  it  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  conversation,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.    The  coins  stamped  in  the  time  of  the 
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Maccabees  are  all  the  oriental  monuments  we  have, 
of  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  latest  canoni- 
cal writers  and  the  aavent  of  Christ ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tioDs  ou  these  are  in  Hebrew.  At  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  then,  Hebrew  was  understood,  at  least  as 
the  language  of  books ;  perhaps  in  some  measure  also 
amon^  the  better  informed,  as  the  language  of  con- 
versation. But  soon  after  this,  the  dominion  of  the 
Seleucidee  in  Syria  over  the  Jewish  nation,  uniting 
with  the  former  influence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
to  diffuse  the  AramsBan  dialect  among  them,  appears 
to  have  destroyed  the  remains  of  proper  Hebrew,  as 
a  living  language,  and  to  have  universally  substituted, 
in  its  stead,  the  Hebrseo-Aramssan  as  it  was  spoken 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  A  representation  very 
different  from  this  has  been  made  by  the  Talmudists 
and  Jewish  grammarians;  and,  in  following  them,  by 
a  multitude  of  Christian  critics.  This  is,  that  the  He- 
brew became  altogether  a  dead  language  during  the 
Babylonish  exile  ;  which,  say  they,  is  manifest  from 
Neh.  viii.  8.  But  as  this  sentiment  is  wholly  built  on 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  verse,  and  as  facts 
speak  so  plainly  against  such  an  opinion,  it  cannot  be 
admitted.    (Ges.  Gcsch.  §  13.) 

From  the  time  when  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  vernac- 
ular, down  to  the  present  day,  a  portion  of  this  dialect 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament  It  has 
always  been  the  subject  of  study  among  learned 
Jews.  Before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were 
flourishing  Jewish  academies  at  Jerusalem.  Those 
of  Htllel  and  Shammai  are  the  most  celebrated.  Afler 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  schools  were  set  up  in 
various  places;  but  particularlv  they  flourished  at 
Til)erias,  until  the  death  of  rabbi  Judah,  sumamed 
Ilakkodesh,  or  the  Holy,  the  author  of  tlie  Mishna, 
a?K)ut  A.  D.  230.  Some  of  his  pupils  set  up  other 
srhools  in  Babylonia,  which  became  the  rivals  of 
tliosc.  The  Babylonish  academies  flourished  until 
near  the  tenth  century.  From  the  schools  at  Tiberias 
and  in  Babylonia,  we  have  received  the  Targums,  the 
Talmud,  the  Masora,  and  the  written  vowels  and  ac- 
criitR  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  Mishna  or  second  law,  i.  e.  the  oral  traditions 
of  the  fathers,  was  reduced  to  writing  by  rabbi  Ju- 
dah Hakkodesh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
ns  above  stated.  This  constitutes  the  text  of  both  the 
Jerusalem  and  Babylonish  Talmuds;  and  though 
til. enured  with  Aramseism,  still  exhibits  a  style  of 
llrhrcw  that  is  pretty  pure. 

The  Gcmaro  or  commentary  on  the  Mishna  is  later. 
The  Jerusalem  Gemara  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century ;  that  of  Babylon  is  about 
three  centuries  later.  Both  exhibit  a  very  corrupted 
Ptate  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Other  Jewish  writmgs, 
cDinposed  about  this  period,  are  ^milar  as  to  their 
dialect 

The  Targums,  or  translations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  confessedly  Chiddee ;  but  they  are  quite  impure, 
if  you  except  that  of  Onkelos.    See  Versions. 

The  Masore  consists  of  critical  remarks  on  the  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  A  part  of  it  is  older  than  the 
Targums ;  but  it  was  not  completed,  or  reduced  to  its 
present  form,  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Its 
contents  or  criticisms  show,  that  already  the  substan- 
tial principles  of  Hebrew  gnunmar,  and  the  analogical 
structure  of  the  langua^,  bad  been  an  object  of  par- 
ticular study  and  attention. 

Among  Christians,  during  the  first  twelve  centuries 
afler  the  apostolic  age,  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
could  scareely  be  said  to  exist.  Epiphanius,  who  be- 
fore his  conversion  was  a  Jew,  probably  had  a  knowl- 
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edffe  of  the  Hebrew  tonsue ;  and  perhaps  Theodoiet 
and  Ephrem  Syrus  vmose  nauve  language  was 
Syriac,  mav  have  understood  it  But  among  all  the 
flohers  of  the  Christian  churehes,none  have  acquired 
ani^  reputation  for  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  except 
Origen  and  Jerome.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  10 
very  doubtfUl  whether  he  possessed  any  thing  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it  (Ges.  Gesch.  $  27. 
1.)  But  Jerome  spent  about  twenty  years  in  Pales- 
tine, in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  tongue, 
and  has  left  the  fruits  of  his  knowledge  behind  him,- 
in  the  celebrated  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
called  the  Vulgate.     See  Versions. 

In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  and  vexations 
of  the  Jews  in  the  East,  by  Christians,  and  especially 
by  Mohammedans,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, their  literati  emigrated  to  the  west,  and  their 
schools  in  Babylonia  were  destroyed.  The  north  of 
Africa,  but  particularly  Spain,  and  afterwards  France 
and  Germany,  became  places  of  resort  for  the  Jews ; 
and  here,  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
almost  all  those  important  Jewish  works  in  grammar 
and  lexicography  were  composed,  which  have  been 
the  means  of  preser\'inff  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  world,  and  eventually  of  rousing 
Christians  to  the  study  of  this  sacred  tongue.  It  was 
during  this  period,  that  the  Kimchis,  Jarchi,  Aben 
Ezra,  and  Maimonides  flourished ;  and  somewhat 
later  appeared  Ben  Gerson,  Ben  Melech,  Abarbanel, 
Elias  Levita,  and  othere ;  who,  by  their  philological 
labors,  prepared  the  way  for  the  difidision  of  Hebrew 
learning  over  the  Christian  world. 

During  the  dark  ages,  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
appeara  to  have  been  banished  from  the  Christian 
world,  and  to  have  been  commonly  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  heresy.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century,  some 
glimmerings  of  liffht  appeared.  The  council  at  Vi- 
enna, in  A.  D.  1311,  ordered  the  establishment  of 
professorships  of  oriental  literature  in  the  universi- 
ties. After  this,  slow  but  gradual  progress  was  made 
among  Christians  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  untU  the 
sixteenth  century ;  when  the  reformation,  operating 
with  other  causes,  served  to  increase  the  attention 
among  the  learned  to  the  original  Scriptures.  But 
as  yet,  the  study  of  Hebrew  was  embarrassed  by 
many  Jewish  traditions  and  conceits,  which  had  been 
propagated  by  the  rabbins  among  their  christian 
pupils.  Nor  was  it  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  Hebrew  philolo^  made 
real  advances,  beyond  the  limits  bv  which  it  had  as 
yet  been  circumscribed.  During  this  century,  many 
grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate 
dialects  were  published,  which  increased  the  means 
of  investigotion  for  future  philologists.  In  the  furst 
part  of  the  succeeding  century,  Scnultens  published 
his  philological  works,  which  exhibited  deeper  re- 
searehes  into  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  She- 
mitish  languages  than  had  hitherto  appeared.  The 
application  of  the  kindred  dialects,  e^peciaUy  of  the 
Arabic,  to  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew,  was  urged 
much  beyond  what  had  before  been  done.  Many 
eminent  philologists  were  nurtured  in  his  school  at 
Leyden.  The.  great  body  of  critics,  almost  imtil  the 
present  time,  have  followed  in  the  path  which  he 
trod.  Mfany  of  them  have  made  an  excessive  iiae  of 
die  Arabic  languages  in  tracing  the  iignificaUon  of 
Hebrew  words.  Some  of  the  nest  ]exico||7apfaeri| 
such  as  Eichhom  and  Michaelis,  are  not  free  from 
this  fault 

Of  late  vearsi  a  new  and  much  better  method  of 
Hebrew  philology  has  commenced,  and  is  still  adTin- 
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eing,  in  a  grMit  measure,  under  the  patronage  and  by 
the  iatx>rB  of  Geeeniua  at  Halle.  A  temperate  use  of 
aU  the  kindred  dialects  is  allowed  by  this  method,  or 
rather  enjoined,  in  ilhutrating  the  aaut  of  worda ;  but 
the  most  copious  illustrations,  borrowed  from  die 
kindled  ianauages,  are  those  which  respect  the /brnw 
of  words,  their  significancy  as  connected  with  the 
forms,  and  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
There  is  resson  to  hope  that  the  present  age  will 
advance  greatly  beyoiui  preceding  ones,  in  respect 
to  a  fundamental  and  critical  Imowledge  of  the 
Shemittsh  languages.  See  further  under  Lit- 
ters I.    *IL 

LAODICEA.  There  are  several  cities  of  this 
name,  but  Scripture  speaks  only  of  that  on  the  con- 
fines of  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Diospolis,  then  Rhoas,  and  lastly,  Laodicea.  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Lycus,  not  far  above  its 
junction  with  the  Meander ;  and  was  the  metropolis 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  Paul  had  never  been  in  this 
city,  nor  hod  the  Laodiceans  ever  seen  his  face  in 
the  flesh  ;  (Col.  ii.  1.)  but  on  information  from  Epa- 
phras  their  messenger,  that  false  teachers  had  propa- 
gated pernicious  doctrines  there  and  at  CoIosssb,  he 
wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  desired 
them,  when  they  had  read  his  letter,  to  send  it  to 
the  Laodiceans.  He  writes  also,  as  is  thought,  in  the 
same  episde,  that  the  Laodiceans  should  aJso  send 
their  letter  to  the  Colossians.  ''That  ye  likewise 
read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea,"  xal  ri^v  i»  Aaodixilag 
7va  xal  vfittg  irayv^T*,  Col.  iv.  16.  This  expression, 
however,  is  ambiguous.  It  may  either  signify  the 
letter  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  Laodicea,  or  that 
which  the  Laodiceans  wrote  to  him.  The  letter  to 
the  Laodiceans,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Paul, 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious. 

Laodicea  was  long  an  inconsiderable  place,  but  it 
increased  towards  the  time  of  Augustus  Ciesar.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  good  fortune  of  some  of 
its  citizens,  raised  it  to  greamess.  Hiero,  who  adorned 
it  with  many  offerings,  bequeathed  to  the  people 
more  than  two  thousand  talents ;  and  though  an  m- 
land  town,  it  grew  more  potent  than  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Phrygia, 
as  its  present  ruins  prove.  Among  the  ruins  seen 
by  doctor  Chandler,  was  an  oblong  amphitheatre, 
the  area  of  which  was  about  one  thousand  feet  in 
extent,  with  a  number  of  other  splendid  ruins. 

''Laodicea  was  oflen  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  restored  by  its  own  opulence,  or  oy  the* munifi- 
cence of  the  Roman  emperors.  These  resources 
failed,  and  the  city,  it  is  probable,  became  early  a 
scene  of  ruin.  About  the  year  1097,  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Turks,  and  submitted  to  Ducas,  general  of 
the  emperor  Alexis.  In  1 120,  the  Turks  sacked  some 
of  the  cities  of  Phrygia  by  the  Meander,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  emperor  John  Comnenus,  who  took 
Laodicea,  and  repaired  and  built  anew  the  walls. 
About  1161,  it  was  again  unfortified.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  then  killed,  with  their  bishop,  or 
carried  with  their  cattle  into  captivity  by  the  Turkish 
sultan.  In  1190,  the  German  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  going  by  Laodicea  with  his  army  toward 
Syria  on  a  croirade,  was  received  so  kindly,  that  he 
prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
About  1196,  this  region,  with  Caria,  was  dreadfully 
ravaged  by  the  Turlu.  The  sultan,  on  the  invasion 
of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicea  to  the  Romans, 
^  but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it  soon  re- 
turned to  the  Tuiks.  We  saw  no  traces  either  of 
houaei^  ehurches  or  mosques.    All  was  silence  and 


solitude.  Several  stringa  of  camels  pasKd  eattmrd 
of  the  hill ;  but  a  fi>x,  which  we  first  cuscovered  by  hit 
ears  peeping  over  a  brow,  waa  die  only  inhabitant  of 
Laodtcea."    (Trav.  p.  225.) 

The  grandeur  of  thia  city  id  A.  D.  79,  is  saffidently 
attested  by  these  ruins ;  whence  we  infer,  that  at  the 
date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloanans,  ( A.  D.60,or 
61,)  it  was  a  place  of  conaequence.  Whether  the 
church  here  were  numerous  we  know  not;  but, 
from  the  epistle  in  the  Revelations  addressed  to  its 
minuter,  it  should  seem  to  have  ftllen  into  a  luke- 
warm state,  (about  A.  D.  96,)  and  it  is  threatened  ac- 
cordingly. It  seems,  also,  that  the  Laodiceaoa  boast- 
ed of  meir  wealth,  and  knowledge,  and  garmeDtg ; 
which  agrees  with  their  history,  that  they  were  en- 
riched by  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  and  emiDent  in 
polite  studies,  as  evinced  by  the  od^um,  the  theatre, 
the  amphitheatre,  and  the  magnified  sculptures,  tbe 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  descemible. 

LAPIDOTH,  the  prophetess  Deborah's  husband, 
Judg.  iv.  4. 

LAPWING,  a  bird  by  Moses  dechured  to  be  un- 
clean. Lev.  xi.  19.  It  is  about  the  me  of  a  thrush ; 
iu  beak  is  long,  black,  thin,  and  a  little  hooked ;  its 
less  fny  and  shorL  On  its  head  is  a  tufl  of  feathers 
or  different  colors,  which  it  raises  or  lowers  as  it 
pleases.  Its  neck  and  stomach  are  somediiog  red- 
dish ;  and  its  wings  and  tail  black  with  white  etreaks. 
See  Birds,  p.  188.  ^ 

LASHA.  Moses,  describing  the  Umits  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  says,  that  it  reaches  south  to  Lasha,  Gen. 
X.  19.  The  Chaldee  and  Jerome  take  this  to  be  the 
place  Callu-ho^,  east  of  the  Dead  sea,  where  are 
warm  springs,  (see  Anah,)  and  this  is  tbe  more  proba- 
ble opinion  ;  but  Cahnet  thinks  it  is  the  city  of  LariMi 
Lusa,  or  Elusa,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  between 
the  Dead  sea  and  the  Red  aea.  Ptolemy  menoons 
this  city  of  Lusa,  as  do  Stephens  the  geographer, 
and  Josephus. 

LATTICE,  see  House,  p.  506.  ^    , 

LAYER,  Brazen.     Moses  was  dhected  (Exod. 
XXX.  18.)  to  make,  among  other  articles  of  furniwre 
for  the  services  of  the  tabernacle,  a  laver  of  bra* 
This  is  not  particularly  described  as  to  form ;  wii 
the  lavers  made  for  the  temple  were  borne  by  tour 
cherubim,  standing  upon  bases  or  pedestals  mounted 
on  brazen  wheels,  and  having  handles  belonging  »o 
them,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  drawn,  ana 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  as  ibejr  enou 
be  wanted.    These  lavers  were  double,  that  is  to  |«}, 
composed  of  a  basin,  which  received  the  ^*^^' .   i 
fell  from  another  square  vessel  above  it,  fr^'"  J  '1, 
they  drew  water  with  cocks.    The  whole  wort  ^ » 
of  brass ;   the  square  vessel  was  adorned  wiw  ^^ 
heads  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  a  cherub ;  that  is  to  -^y 
of  extraordinanr  hieroglyphic  creatures,     y  r  rtr 
the  lavera  conUuned  forty  baths,  or  four  bufDcls,  OT 
one  pints,  and  forty  cubic  inches  of  P*"^?^^«. 
There  were  ten  made  in  this  form,  and  ^\^^^^ 
pacity ;  five  of  them  were  placed  to  the  "W^    r 
five  to  the  left  of  the  temple,  between  ^^^^j^h 
burnt-offerings  and  the  steps  which  led  to  tbe  po 
of  the  temple.  ,  ^.-i- 

In  describing  the  laver  made  for  ^^X^^l 
the  sacred  writer  says,  Moses  "made  it  of  ^^  of 
the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  and  of  the  ^'^''V'^edoor 
the  women  assembling,  which  assembled  *^^  ^jj^ 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  Exod.  n^  _ 


8.    The  impropriety  of  intioSicing  ^^^^f^ 
here  is  obvious,  since  a  laver  of  brass  cow 
have  been  formed  out  of  Aese ;  besides,  our  « 
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mirrors  are  quite  a  modern  invention.  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
conceives,  therefore,  that  the  Hebrew  word  nncj  mar 
roth^  denotes  mirrors  simply,  and  here,  mirrors  of 
polished  metal,  such  as  were  known  to  be  in  com- 
mon use  amonff  the  ancients ;  and  which  Dr.  Shaw 
states  to  be  still  used  by  the  Arab  women  in  Barbarv. 
(John,  Bib.  Arch.  §  132.  Hartmann.  Hebraerinn,  li. 
p.  240.     Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  4^0.) 

LAUGHTER  is  an  indication  of  joy,  insult,  mock- 
ery, assurance,  or  admiration.  Sarah  in  her  trans- 
port of  joy  called  her  son  Isaac,  that  is,  laughter. 
Gen.  xxi.  6.  *'  At  destruction  and  famine  thou  shalt 
laugh ;''  i.  e.  thou  shalt  not  fear  it,  thou  shiUt  be  per- 
fectly secure  against  those  evils.  God  laughs  at  the 
wicked;  he  despises  their  vain  efforts.  Ishmael 
laughed  at  Isaac ;  he  insulted  him,  he  vexed  him. 
(See  Gal.  iv.  29.)  Laughter  in  general  implies  re- 
joicing. ^  There  is  a  time  to  laugh,  an(}  a  time  to 
weep  ;'*  that  is,  a  time  to  rejoice,  and  a  time  to  be 
afflicted,  Eccl.  iii.  4.  "Blessed  are  ye  who  weep 
now,  for  ye  shall  laugh,"  Luke  vi.  21,  25.  **  I  said 
of  laughter,"  of  joy,  pleasure,  "  it  is  ma4,"  Eccl.  ii. 
2.  "  Your  laughter  shall  be  turned  into  mourning ;" 
your  joy  shall  terminate  in  sorrow,  repentance,  re- 
morse, James  iv.  9.  Laughter  does  not  become  a 
wise  man.  "  A  fool  lifleth  up  his  voice  with  laugh- 
ter, but  a  wise  man  doth  scarcely  smile  a  little.  The 
laughter  of  a  fool  is  as  noisy  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns,"  Ecclus.  viii.  8.  Abraham's  laughter,  when 
God  promised  him  a  son,  was  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration and  ^titude,  not  of  doubt ;  the  Scripture, 
which  relates  it,  does  not  disapprove  of  it,  as  it  does 
of  Sarah's,  Gen.  xvii.  17. 

LAW  denotes  in  general  a  rule  by  which  actions 
are  to  be  determined ;  and  is  either  natural  or  posi- 
tive ;  the  former  is  founded  on  the  unchangeable  na- 
ture of  things,  and  is  therefore  immutable ;  the  latter 
is  founded  on  the  circumstances  in  which  rational 
creatures  may  happen  to  be  placed,  and  is  therefore 
changeable.  The  former  is  called  moral ;  the  latter 
ritual. 

The  rabbins  pretend  that  Noah's  sons  received  cer- 
tain laws  which  compose  the  law  of  nature,  and  bind 
all  people,  in  all  countries.  Maimonides  believes, 
that  the  first  six  were  given  to  Adam,  and  that  God 
added  a  seventh  to  Noah.  Of  these  precepts  the 
first  ordains  submission  to  judges  and  magistrates; 
the  Hccond  forbids  blasphemy  against  God ;  the  third, 
idolatry  and  superstition ;  the  fourth,  incest,  sodomy, 
bestiahty,  and  sins  against  nature  ;  the  fiflh,  murder, 
and  all  efiiisionB  of  blood ;  the  sixth,  thefl ;  the  sev- 
enth, the  eating  of  the  limb  of  an  animal  while  liv- 
ing, that  is,  of  crude  blood,  &c. 

A  distinction  is  ^nerally  made  between  the  law 
of  nature  and  positive  laws.  The  law  of  nature  is 
impressed  on  our  hearts ;  such  are  our  obligations  to 
worship  the  Supreme  Being,  to  honor  our  parents,  to 
obey  superiors,  to  do  to  no  man  what  we  would  not 
have  done  to  us,  &c.  Positive  laws  are  of  several 
kinds;  civil  and  political  or  ceremonial.  Judicial, 
civil  and  political  laws  regard  principally  the  duties 
of  men  in  society,  and  the  order  and  polity  of  the 
^tate  ;  they  restram  the  violence  of  wicked  men,  de- 
fend the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong, 
and  regulate  duties,  rights  and  powers.  Ceremonial 
laws  respect  the  external  worship  of  God,  the  duties 
of  ministers  and  people  towards  God,  and  their  re- 
ciprocal obligations  to  one  another,  with  relation  to 
the  Divine  neHng. 

The  law  was  given  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Moses,  on  mount  Sinai,  fifty  days  a(ler 


their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  A.  M.  351^  anU  A.  D. 
1491.    (See  Exod.  xx.  &c.) 

Some  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
Moses  in  most  of  his  laws  intended  either  to  imitate 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  or  to  reverse  their  ttstoms 
and  maxims,  or  to  circumscribe  the  Hebrews,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  those  errors,  idolatries,  and 
superstitions,  which  they  had  seen  in  Egypt.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  have  asserted,  that  the  Egyptians 
imitated,  in  pait,  at  least,  the  Hebrew  laws.  Gal- 
met  most  reasonably  concludes,  that  there  was  a  re- 
ciprocal imitation ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  practices 
or  the  Mosaic  laws,  which  oppose  the  superstition 
of  Egypt,  were  not  instituted  without  design,  and 
that  the  Jewish  legislator  intended  to  cure  the  Is- 
raelites of  their  proueness  to  idolatry,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  habits  which  they  had  contracted  in 
E^pt.  What  was  useful  among  those  of  Egypt, 
might  be  retained  ;  and  such  as  had  been  perverted, 
might  be  restored  to  their  purity. 

The  law  of  Moses  being  the  shadow  only  of  good 
tilings  to  come,  (see  Type,)  but  bringing  nothing  to 
perfection,  (Heb.  x.  1 ;  vii.  19.)  it  was  necessary  that 
Jesus  Christ  should  complete  what  was  impertect  in 
it,  reform  what  abuses  it  tolerated,  and  fulfil  what  it 
only  promised  and  typified.  This  he  has  executed 
with  great  precision.  He  declares,  (Matt  v.  17.)  that 
he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  perfect  it  He 
has  enlarged,  modified,  or  restrained  it,  more  par- 
ticularly uie  explanations  which  the  rabbins,  and 
masters  in  Israel,  had  given  of  it;  explanations, 
which  were  rather  corruptions  than  illustrations. 
Paul  has,  in  some  sort,  finbhed  what  our  Saviour 
had  begun  ;  or  rather,  he  has  set  in  their  full  light 
the  purposes  of  his  Master.  £.  g.  that  the  law  of 
Moses  is  superseded  or  abrogate  by  the  gospel; 
that  since  the  death  of  the  IV^ssiah  the  legal  cere- 
monies are  of  no  obligation ;  that  believers  are 
no  longer  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  but  under 
grace;  (Rom.  vi.  14.J  that  Christ  has  procured 
for  us  the  liberty  of^  sons,  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  bondage,  which  reigned  under  the  Old  Testa 
ment;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  neither  the  law,  nor 
the  works  of  it,  that  justify  Christians,  (Rom.  viii.) 
but  faith  animated  by  love,  and  accompanied  with 
good  works,  Gal.  iv.  31 ;  v.  13.  When  we  say 
that  the  gospel  has  rescued  us  from  the  yoke  of  the 
law,  we  underntand  only  the  appointments  of  the 
ceremonial  and  judicial  law ;  not  those  moral  pre- 
cepts, whose  obligation  is  indispensable,  and  whose 
observation  is  much  more  perfect,  and  extensive,  and 
enforced,  under  tiie  law  of  grace,  than  it  was  under 
the  old  law. 

The  Jews  affirm,  that  Moses  received  with  the 
written  code,  on  mount  Sinai,  an  oral  law ;  that  the 
latter  was  given  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  has 
been  transmitted  by  the  elders.  They  give  a  nrefer- 
ence  to  the  oral  law,  before  the  written  law ;  for  this, 
they  say,  is  in  many  places  obscure,  imperfect,  or  de- 
fective, and  could  not  be  used  as  a  rule  without  the 
assistance  of  the  oral  law,  which  supplies  all  that  is 
wanting  in  the  written  law,  and  removes  all  difliculo 
tiea    They  therefore  add  to  the  written  law  the  ex- 

Elanations,  modifications  and  glosses  of  the  oral 
iw,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  maxim  among  them,  that  the 
covenant  which  God  nmde  with  them  at  Sinai,  con- 
sists less  in  the  precepts  of  the  written  law  than  in 
those  of  the  oral  law;  and  to  the  latter  they  gene- 
rally gLYe  the  preference.  They  say  that  the  words 
of  the  Levites  are  more  lovely  than  those  of  the  law ; 
that  the  words  of  the  law  are  sometimes  weighty  and 
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•omecimes  light;  whereas  those  of  the  doctors  are 
always  weighty ;  that  the  words  of  the  elders  were 
of  greater  weight  than  those  of  the  prophets.  They 
compare  the  sacred  text  to  water,  aiid  the  Mishna,  or 
Talmud,  which  contains  their  tradition,  to  wine ;  or 
the  wmten  law  to  salt,  but  the  Mishna  and  Talmud 
to  most  exquisite  spices ;  the  law  is  only,  as  it  were, 
die  body,  but  the  oral  law  or  tradition,  is  the  soul  of 
religion.  They  have  been  justly  reproached  with 
making  the  word  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  tra- 
ditions, Mark  vii.  13. 

The  word  "  law"  often  implies  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  Fin  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  the  law,  tlie  prophets  and  the 
hagiography,  the  Uno^  or  torah^  designates  the  Penta- 
teuch.   R. 

LAWYERS.  These  functionaries,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  were  men  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  the 
Jewish  law ;  particuhu-ly  of  the  traditionary  or  oral 
law.  They  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  fell  under  the  reproof  of  our  Saviour  for  hav- 
ing taken  from  the  people  the  key  of  knowledge. 
They  were  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  See 
Scribes. 

I.  LAZARUS,  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
dwelt  with  his  sisters  at  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem ; 
and  our  Saviour  sometimes  lodged  with  them,  when 
he  visited  that  city.  While  he  was  beyond  Jordan 
with  his  apostles,  Lazarus  fell  sick ;  and  his  sisters 
sent  information  to  him.  He  remarked,  "•  This  sick- 
ness is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God  f 
and  after  two  days  he  said  to  his  disciples,  **  Lazarus 
is  asleep,  but  I  go  to  awake  him  ;"  meaning,  that  he 
was  dfead,  but  that  he  would  restore  him  to  life.  On 
his  arrival  at  Bethanv,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
already  four  days  in  tne  grave,  but  proceeding  to  the 
sepulchre,  he  commanded  those  who  stood  by  to 
take  away  the  stone  ;  and  having  returned  thanks  to 
his  Father  for  always  hearing  him,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  " Lazarus,  come  forth!"  Lazarus  came  forth 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face 
wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  and  returned  home  to  his 
inmily,  John  xi. 

Six  (lavs  before  his  last  passover,  Jesus  again  vis- 
ited Bethany,  and  Lazarus  reclined  at  table  with 
him.  The  Jews,  observing  that  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  bad  made  a  great  nnpression  on  the  people's 
minds,  took  a  wicked  and  foolish  resolution  to  effect 
the  death  of  both.  That  part  of  their  design  which 
related  to  our  Saviour,  they  executed ;  but  Scripture 
does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  Lazarus. 

II.  LAZARUS.  In  Luke  xvi.  10,  Jesus  in  a  para- 
ble speaks  of  a  poor  man,  named  Lazarus,  who  lay 
at  a  rich  man*s  gate  full  of  sores,  and  desired  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table,  without  finding 
relief  or  pity ;  while  the  rich  man  enjoyed  great 
plenty,  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  Imen,  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day*  Lazarus  having  died, 
was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom ;  the 
rich  man  also  died,  and  while  he  was  in  hell  amidst 
his  torments,  he  saw  Lazarus  afar  off,  and  cried  out. 
Father  Abraham,  have  pity  on  me,  and  send  Laza- 
rus, that  be  may  dip  the  end  of  his  finger  in  water 
to  refresh  my  tongue.  But  Abraham  answered  him. 
Son,  thou  in  thy  Ufe-time  receivedst  thy  good  things, 
and  Lazarus  his  evil  things ;  now  he  is  nappy,  thou 
art  miserable. 

LEAD  is  a  verv  heavy  metal,  sufficiently  well 
known.  The  mode  of  purifving  it  from  the  dross 
which  is  mixed  with  it,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  fieree 


flame,  and  meltiiig  off  its  scoria,  funiibeB  seTen)  il- 
lusions in  Scripture  to  God's  puriiViii^,or{nmiihiDg, 
his  people.  Tne  prophet  Ezekiel  [xxiL  18, 20.)  cm- 
pares  the  Jews  to  lead,  because  of  their  guih,  aod 
dross,  from  which  they  must  be  purged  w  bjfiie. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  talent  of  lead  in  Zecb.  t.  7, 8, 
which  probably  was  of  a  figure  and  nze  as  well 
known  as  any  of  our  weights  19  ordinary  use;  so 
that  though  weights  are  usually  called  in  Hebrew 
stones,  yet,  perhaps,  they  bad  some  of  metal  only; 
as  this  talent  of  lead,  for  instance. 

Lead  was  one  of  die  substances  used  for  irritiD^ 
upon  by  the  ancients.    See  Book. 

LEAH,  wife  of  Jacob,  and  Laban's  eldest  daugbier. 
See  Jacob. 

LEAVEN  was  forbidden  to  the  HebrcwB,  durmi; 
the  seven  days  of  the  passover,  in  memory  of  what 
their  anccstora  did,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt: 
they  being  then  obliged  to  carry  unleavened  niral 
with  them,  and  to  nMe  bread  in  haste ;  the  T.m 
tians  pressing  them  to  be  gone,  Exod.  xiL  15, 19: 
Lev.  u.  11.  They  were  very  careful  in  clemsine 
their  houses  from  it  before  this  feast  began.  God 
forbade  either  leaven  or  honey  to  be  offered  to  him 
in  his  temple ;  that  is,  in  cakes,  or  in  spy  bikfd 
meats.  But  on  other  occasions  they  might  oo^r 
leavened  bread,  or  honey.  See  Numb.  iv.  20,  'il, 
where  God  requires  them  to  give  the  first  fruits  of 
the  bread,  which  was  kneaded  in  all  the  cities  of  Is- 
rael, to  the  priests  and  Levites.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7,8.) 
expresses  bis  desire,  that  Christians  should  celebrate 
their  passover  with  unleavened  bread ;  which  li?"- 
ratively  signifies  sincerity  and  truth.  The  apoftlj 
here  teaches  us  two  things ;  first,  that  the  law  wbicb 
obliged  the  Jews  to  a  literal  observance  of  the  pas- 
over  is  no  longer  in  fbree ;  secondly,  that  by  un- 
leavened bread,  truth  and  purity  of  heart  were  de- 
noted. 

Paul  alludes  to  the  care  with  which  die  Hebrew 
cleansed  their  houses  from  leaven,  when  he  saw, 
"A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump f  thai », 
if  there  were  but  a  small  portion  of  leaven  in  a  qoan- 
tjty  of  bread  or  paste,  during  the  paswver,  it  ^ 
thereby  rendered  unclean,  and  was  to  be  tbroffij 
away  and  burned.  Our  Saviour  (Matt  ^^^ .' 
warns  his  apostles  to  avoid  the  leaven  of  the  Pnan* 
sees,  Sadducees,  and  Herodians ;  meaning  dieir  doc- 
trine. 

LEBANON,  see  Libanus.  ... 

LEBAOTH,  a  town  in  Judah  and  Simeon,  (Jotf^ 
XV  32.)  called  Beth  Lebaoth,  in  Josh.  xix.  6. 

LEBBiEUS,  otherwise  Judas,  or  Thaddeua,biotbtf 
of  James  the  Less,  son  of  Mary,  sister  of  the  vif- 
gin,  and  of  Cleophas,  and  brother  of  Joseph.  » 
was  married  and  had  children.  Nicephona  cjub 
his  wife  Mary.  The  Muscovites  believe,  Uiat  tuey 
received  the  faith  from  him*     See  Judas  IV. 

LEBONAH,[judg.  xxi.  ID.Ja  place  which  M*'"- 
drell  takes  for  Chan-Leban,  fbur  leagues  ftom  -• 
chem  southward,  and  two  from  Bethel 

LEECH,  see  Horse-lsach.  _^   tj. 

LEEK,  a  pot-herb  generally  known.  Thefle| 
brews  complained  in  the  wilderness,  "'•J^?^ 
grew  insipid  to  them ;  they  kmged  for  the  leew  ^ 
onions  of  Egypt  Hasselquist  says  «h«  *"T%. 
leek,  is  surelv  one  of  those  after  which  *V*^ 
ites  repined ;  for  it  has  been  cultivated  in  ^^/VL 
time  immemorial.  The  favorable  seasons  torj^ 
plant  are  winter  and  spring.  The  EgyptWDBsre 
tremely  fond  of  it.  /.  f^^ 

LEES,  ftBces.     To  drink  up  the  cup  of  w 
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wrath)  "•  even  to  the  lees,"  is  to  drink  the  whole  cup 
to  the  bottom,  Ps.  Ixxv.  8 ;  Isa.  li.  17 ;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
34.  The  rabbins  sav  that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  drank  the  lees  of  all  the  forecroing  ages. 
'^  The  lees  of  the  people,'*  signifies  the  vilest  part  of 
them,  Isa.  xlix.  6,  7.  Grod  threatens  by  Zepnaniah, 
to  visit  those  who  are  settled  on  their  lees ;  i.  e.  hard- 
ened in  their  sins,  Zeph.  i.  12. 

LEGION.  The  Roman  legions  were  composed 
each  of  ten  cohorts,  a  cohort  of  fifty  maniples,  and  a 
maniple  of  fifteen  men ;  consequently,  a  full  legion 
contamed  six  thousand  soldiers.  But  the  number 
varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time  of  Polybius 
it  was  4300.  (See  Adam'-s  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  367.)  Jesus 
cured  a  demoniac  who  called  himself  ^  legion,"  as 
if  possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils,  Mark  v.  9.  He 
also  said  to  Peter,  who  drew  his  sword  to  defend 
him  in  the  olive-garden :  **  Thinkest  thou  that  I  can- 
not now  pray  to  my  Father,  who  shall  presently 
give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?"  Matt, 
xxvi  53. 

LEGS  are  properly  those  limbs  of  an  animal,  bv 
which  it  moves  from  place  to  place  *,  yet,  to  mani- 
fest the  divine  omnipotence,  and  that  God  is  not 
confined  to  one  mode  of  action,  many  creatures  have 
no  legs,  though  they  move,  (and  some  swiftlv  too,)  as 
serpents,  worms,  snails,  &c.  and  various  kinds  of 
fishes,  which  pass  ft-om  one  place  to  another,  not 
having  even  the  rudiments  of  le^  Linnceus  classes 
some  kinds  of  fishes  by  the  situation  of  their  fins, 
which  he  considers  as  answering  the  purposes  of 
legs,  or  feet,  to  land-animals.  But,  beside  being  the 
instruments  of  motion,  the  less  of  the  human  frame 
are  the  supporters  of  the  body,  and  great  means  of 
strength  tney  are,  when  in  health,  firm,  stable,  se- 
cure. As  such  Scripture  often  alludes  to  them,  Ps. 
cxlvii.  10.  *'  Leg "  is  sometimes  used  modestly,  in 
the  same  manner  as  foot,  which  see. 

LEHABIM,  the  third  son  of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x.  13. 
Some  think  that  Lehabim  denotes  the  Libyans,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  people  in  Africa,  In  Nah.  iii. 
9,  and  Dan.  xi.  43,  we  find  mention  of  the  Lubim, 
'which  the  Vulsate  and  LXX.  every  where  render 
Libyans ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  in  Nahum  and 
Daniel,  they  render  Nubians.  It  is  clear  that  this 
name  describes  colonies  of  Egyptians ;  whether  to 
the  west  or  south,  is  the  question.  (See  Ludim.)  It 
is  probable  that  we  should  restrain  our  researches 
nfler  them  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  Certainly  we 
ou^ht  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lydians  of  Lesser 
Asia.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  reads  Pentapoli- 
tanos,  which  was  a  region  in  the  country  of  Cy- 
rone,  including  the  cities  of  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptol- 
ctnais,  and  Cyrene ;  and  this  Is  usually  considered 
as  a  very  probable  situation  for  the  Lehabim.  These 
and  the  Lubim  are  doubtless  the  same. 

LEHI,  the  jaW'bime.  Samson,  having  vanquished 
the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  after 
the  conflict  threw  away  the  jaw  which  had  been  his 
weapon,  and  called  the  spot  where  it  fell,  "the 
place  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  jaw-bone — Ramath 
Lehi."  Becoming,  soon  after,  very  thirsty,  he  cried 
to  the  Lord,  and  said,  "  It  is  thou.  Lord,  who  hast 
givrn  this  great  deliverance  into  the  hand  of  thy  ser- 
vant: and  now  shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  uncircumcised  ?^  Upon  which  Grod 
opened  one  of  the  large  teeth  in  lehi,  the  jaw-bone^ 
and  a  fountain  sprung  out  of  it,  to  aJlay  Samson's 
thirst ;  and  the  place  retained  the  name  of  Lehi,  or 
the  Jaw-bone,  Judg.  xv.  18.  To  explain  this,  Cal- 
nriet  remarks,  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  called 


naked,  sham,  and  steep  rocks,  teeth,  (1  Sam.  idr.  4, 5 1 
Job  xxxix.  28.)  and  that  in  this  case  God  opened  a 
rock  called  Machtes,  or  the  Cheek-tooth,  which  was 
at  the  place  where  Samson  obtained  his  victory,  and 
which,  for  this  reason,  he  called  Lehi,  the  Jaw-bone. 
This  fountain  issuing  out  of  a  rock  called  UieCheek- 
tootfa,  at  a  place  named  Lehi,  or  the  Jaw-bone,  has 
induced  some  to  believe  that  it  came  immediately 
out  of  a  tooth-hole  in  the  ass's  jaw-bone,  which 
would  be  a  surprising  miracle  indeed.  But  as  Cal- 
met  explains  the  matter,  the  miracle  of  the  fountain 
issuing  out  of  the  rock  at  Samson's  prayer  is  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  wonders  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Jose- 
phus,  by  the  paraphrast  Jonathan,  and  by  many 
commentators.  Tne  fountain  subsisted  long,  and 
still  subsists,  probably,  in  Palestme.  Glycas,  and 
the  martyr  Antoninus,  speak  of  it  as  in  the  suburbs 
of  Eleutberopolis. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  observed,  that  perhaps  this  foun- 
tain gushed  out  at  the  very  point  in  the  rock  where 
the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass  struck  when  thrown  away 
by  Samson ;  and  thus,  though  the  water  really  issued 
from  the  rock,  it  mi^ht  seem  to  issue  from  under  the 
jaw-bone.  He  quenes,  in  fact,  whether  the  violence 
with  which  the  law-bone  was  thrown  away  by  Sam- 
son, did  not  make  a  breach,  or  open  a  crevice  in  the 
rock,  from  which  issued  water;  that  part  of  the  rock 
which  before  confined  it  beins  broken  off.  If  this 
be  just,  we  see  the  reason  of  Sie  name  of  the  foun- 
tain, with  the  veracitj  of  the  remark,  ^  it  exists  to 
this  day  ;"  which,  if  it  had  issued  merely  from  the 
alveoUf  the  hole  of  a  tooth  in  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass, 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  credibility ;  as  the 
jaw  itself  must  have  perished  in  a  few  years  at  fur- 
thest. 

LENTIL,  a  species  of  pulse  ;  or  a  kind  of  beau. 
We  find  Esau  longinff  for  a  mess  of  pottage  made  of 
lentiles,  (Gen.  xxv.  34.)  and  Augustin  says,  ^  Lentiles 
are  used  as  food  in  Egypt,  for  this  plant  grows  abun- 
dantly in  that  country ;  which  is  what  renders  the 
lentiles  of  Alexandria  so  valuable,  that  they  are 
brought  from  thence  to  us,  as  if  none  were  grown 
among  us."  In  Barbary,  Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  ^  len- 
tiles are  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  beans,  dis- 
solving easily  into  a  mass,  and  making  a  pottage  of  a 
chocolate  color."  This  we  find  was  the  red  pottage 
which  Esau,  from  thence  called  Edom,  (amit,  rai^ 
Gen.  XXXV.  30.)  exchanged  for  his  birthright. 

LEOPARD,  a  fierce  animal,  spotted  with  a  diver- 
sity of  colors ;  it  has  small  white  eyes,  wide  jaws, 
sharp  teeth,  round  ears,  a  large  tail ;  five  claws  on 
his  fore  feet,  four  on  those  behind.  It  is  said  to  be 
extremely  cruel  to  man.  Its  name,  leo-nard,  implies 
that  it  has  something  of  the  lion  and  of^  the  panther 
in  its  nature.  It  seems  from  Scripture,  tnat  the 
leopard  could  not  be  rare  in  Palestine.  Isaiah,  de- 
scribing the  happy  reign  of  the  Messiah,  says,  (chap. 
xi.6.)  ''The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid, and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  falling  together." 
Jeremiah  says,  (chap.  v.  6.)  that  the  leopardf  lies  in 
ambuscade  near  the  cities  of  the  wicked ;  that  all 
they  who  go  out  thence  shall  be  torn  in  pieces  by  it. 
And  Hosea  (chap.  xiii.  7.)  afiirms  that  the  Lord  will 
be  unto  them  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  leopard,  lurking  in 
the  way  of  the  Assyrians,  to  devour  those  who  pass  by. 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  leopard^s  spots :  '^  Can  the 
iGthiopian  change  his  color,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  ?"  Scripture  often  joins  tbe  leopard  with  the 
lion,  as  animals  of  equal  fierceness.  Habakkuk  aaya, 
(i.  8.)  tliat  the  Chaldean  hones  are  swifter  than  leop- 
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ttrAk.  The  spouse  in  the  Canticles  speaks  of  the 
toiountuns  or  the  leopards,  (Caut.  iv.  8.)  that  is  to 
«ay,  of  mountains  such  as  Libanus,  Shenir,  and  Her- 
tnon,  where  wild  beasts  dwelt.  Brocard  says,  that 
the  mountain  called  by  the  name  of  Leopards  is  two 
leagues  from  Tripoli  northwards,  and  one  league 
from  Libanus ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  Sol- 
omon in  the  Canticles  had  this  mountain  in  view. 

LEPER,  a  person  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  The 
law  excluded  such  from  society ;  banishing  them  into 
the  country,  and  to  places  uninhabited,  Lev.  xiii.  45, 
46.  This  law  was  observed  so  punctually,  that  even 
kings,  under  the  disease,  were  expelled  their  pal- 
aces, shut  out  of  society,  and  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  Uzziab,  or  Azariah,  king  of  JudaJi,  who 
was  afflicted  with  this  malady  for  attempting  to  offer 
incense  in  the  temple,  2  Kings  xv.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
20.  When  a  leper  was  cured,  he  appeared  at  the 
city  gate,  and  the  priest  examined  whether  he  were 
truly  healed,  Lev.  xiv.  1,  &c.  Afler  this  he  went  to 
the  temple,  took  two  clean  birds,  made  a  wisp  with 
a  branch  of  cedar,  and  another  of  hyssop,  tied  to- 
gether with  a  scarlet  riband  made  of  wool;  an 
earthen  vessel  was  tlien  filled  with  virater,  and  one  of 
these  birds  was  fastened  alive  to  the  wisp  we  have 
mentioned.  The  leper  who  was  cured  killed  the 
other  bird,  and  let  the  blood  of  it  run  into  the  vessel 
filled  with  water.  The  priest  then  took  the  wisp 
with  the  live  bird,  dipped  both  into  the  water  tinged 
with  tlie  blood  of  one  of  the  birds,  and  sprinkled  the 
leper  with  it  After  this  the  hve  bird  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  the  person  healed,  and  purified  in  this 
manner,  was  again  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
healthy,  and  to  the  use  of  sacred  things. 

Many  commentaton  are  of  opinion,  that  Job's  dis- 
ease was  a  leprosy,  but  in  a  degree  of  malignity  which 
rendered  it  incurable,  and  produced  a  complication 
of  diseases. 

LEPROSY.  Moses  mentions  three  sorts  of  lep- 
rosies ;  in  (1.)  men ;  (2.)  houses ;  and  (3.)  clothes. 

1.  Leprosy  in  mtn.  This  disease  affects  the  skin, 
and  sometimes  increases  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pro- 
duce scurf,  scabs,  and  violent  itchings,  and  to  corrupt 
the  whole  mass  of  blood.  At  other  times  it  is  onlv  a 
deformity.  The  Jews  regarded  the  leprosy  as  a  dis- 
ease sent  from  God,  and  Moses  prescribes  no  natural 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  iL  lie  requires  only  that  the 
diseased  person  should  show  himself  to  the  priest, 
and  that  the  priest  should  judge  of  his  leprosy  ;  if  it 
appeared  to  be  a  real  leprosy,  capable  of  being  com- 
municated to  others,  he  separated  the  leper  from  the 
company  of  mankind.  He  appoints  certain  sacri- 
fices and  particular  ceremonies  already  mentioned 
for  the  purification  of  a  leper,  and  for  restoring  him 
to  society.  The  marks  which  Moses  gives  for  the 
better  distinguishing  a  leprosy,  are  signs  of  the  in- 
crease of  this  disease.  An  outward  swelling,  a  pim- 
ple, a  white  spot,  bright,  and  somewhat  reddish, 
created  just  suspicions  of  a  maii*s  being  attacked 
with  it.  When  a  bright  spot,  something  reddish  or 
whitish,  appeared,  and  the  hair  of  that  place  was  of 
a  pale  red,  and  the  place  itself  something  deeper  than 
the  rest  of  the  skin,  this  was  a  certain  mark  of  lep- 
rosy. Those  who  have  treated  of  this  disease,  have 
made  the  same  remarks,  but  have  distinguished  a  re- 
cent leprosy  from  one  already  formed  and  become 
inveterate.  A  recent  leprosy  may  be  healed,  but  an 
inveterate  one  is  incurable.  Travellers  who  have 
seen  lepers  in  the  East,  say,  that  the  disease  attacks 
pnncipally  the  feet  Maundrell,  who  had  seen  lepers 
in  Palestine,  says,  that  their  feet  are  swelled  like  those 


of  elephants,  or  horses*  feet  swelled  with  die  farcy. 
The  common  marks  by  which,  as  physicians  tell  us, 
an  inveterate  leprosy  may  be  discerned,  are  these : 
The  voice  becomes  hoarse,  like  that  of  a  dog  which 
has  been  long  barking,  and  comes  through  we  nose 
rather  than  the  mouth :  the  pulse  is  small  and  heavy, 
slow  and  disordered :  the  blood  abounds  with  white 
and  bright  corpuscles,  like  millet-seeds ;  is,  in  fact, 
all  a  scurfy  serum,  without  due  mixture ;  so  that  salt 
put  into  it  does  not  melt,  and  is  so  dry,  that  vinegar 
mixed  with  it  bubbles  up ;  the  urine  is  undigested, 
settled,  ash-colored,  and  thick;  the  sediment  like 
meal  mixed  with  bran :  the  fiice  is  like  a  c^mU  half 
extinguished,  shining,  unctuous,  bloated,  full  of  very- 
hard  pimples,  with  small  kernels  round  about  the 
bottom  of  them  :  the  eyes  are  red  and  inflamed,  and 
project  out  of  the  head,  but  cannot  be  moved  either 
to  the  right  or  lefti  the  ears  are  swelled  and  red,  cor- 
roded with  ulcers  about  the  root  of  them,  and  encom- 
passed with  small  kernels :  the  nose  sinks,  because 
the  cartilage  rots :  the  nostrils  are  open,  and  the  pas- 
sages stopped  with  ulcers  at  the  bottom :  the  tongue 
is  dry,  black,  swelled,  ulcerated,  shortened,  divided 
in  ridges,  and  beset  with  little  white  pimples;  the 
skin  of  it  is  uneven,  hard  and  insensible ;  even  if  a 
hole  be  made  in  i^  or  it  be  cut,  a  putrefied  sanies 
issues  from  it  instead  of  blood.  Leprosy  is  very 
easily  communicated ;  and  hence  Moses  has  taken  so 
much  precaution  to  prevent  lepers  from  communica- 
tion with  persons  in  health.  His  care  extended  even 
to  dead  oodles  thus  infected,  which  he  directed 
should  not  be  buried  with  others. 

We  can  hardly  fail  of  observing  the  character,  and 
terror  in  consequence,  of  this  disease.  How  dreadful 
is  the  leprosy  in  Scripture!  how  jusdy  dreadful, 
when  so  fatal,  and  so  hopeless  of  cure !  Mungo  Park 
states  that  the  negroes  are  subject  to  a  leprosy  of  the 
very  worst  kind ;  and  Mr.  Grey  Jackson,  in  his  "Ac- 
count of  Morocco,''  (p.  192.^  informs  us,  that  the  spe- 
cies of  leprosy  called  jedaem,  is  very  prevalent  in 
Barbary.  "At  Morocco  there  is  a  separate  quarter, 
outside  of  the  walls,  inhabited  by  lepers  only.  Those 
who  are  affected  with  it  are  obhged  to  wear  a  badge 
of  distinction  whenever  they  leave  their  habitations, 
so  that  a  straw  hat,  with  a  very  wide  brim,  tied  on 
in  a  particular  manner,  is  the  signal  for  persons  not 
to  approach  the  wearer.  Lepers  are  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Barbary,  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  a 
wooden  bowl  before  them,  begg^g.  They  inter- 
marry with  each  other." 

[To  the  above  somewhat  meagre  account  of  this 
terrible  disease,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  subjoin 
the  accounts  given  us  by  some  other  vnriters.  The 
following  extract  fix>m  Jahn's  Archaeology,  as  trans- 
lated by  professor  Upham,  aflfords,  perhaps,  sufficient- 
ly full  mformation :  (see  p.  189,  seq.) 

"  The  leprosy  exhibits  itself  on  the  exterior  sur^e 
of  the  dun,  but  it  infects,  at  the  same  time,  the  mar- 
row and  the  bones ;  so  much  so  that  the  ftrthest 
joints  in  the  system  gradudly  lose  their  powers,  and 
the  members  fall  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
give  the  body  a  mutuated  and  dreadful  appearance 
From  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  disease  originates  and  spreads  its  ravages 
internally,  before  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  is  concealed  in  the  interna  parts  of 
the  system  a  nunt&er  cfyeany  for  instance,  in  infants 
commonly  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
in  adults  as  many  as  three  or  four  years,  till  at  last 
it  g^ves  the  fearful  indications  on  the  ^Inti,  of  having 
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already  gained  a  well-rooted  and  permanent  exist- 
ence. 

**•  Its  progress  subsequently  to  its  appearance  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  bod^  is  far  from  being  rapid ; 
in  a  number  of  years  it  amves  at  its  middle,  and  in 
a  number  after  to  its  final,  state.  A  person  who  is 
leprous  from  his  nativity  may  live  fifty  years ;  one 
who  in  after  life  is  infected  with  it  may  hve  twenty 
years,  but  they  will  be  such  years  of  dreadful  misery 
as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  in  any  other  situation. 

*'  The  appearance  of  the  disease  externally,  is  not 
always  tlie  same.  The  spot  is  commonly  small,  re- 
sembling in  its  appearance  the  small  red  spot  that 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  puncture  firom  a 
ncc>dle,  or  the  pustules  of  a  ringworm.  The  spots 
for  the  most  part  make  their  appearance  very  sud- 
denly, especially  if  the  infected  person,  at  the  period 
when  the  disease  shows  itself  externally,  happens  to 
be  in  great  fear,  or  to  be  intoxicated  with  anger, 
Numb.  xii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19.  They  common- 
ly exhibit  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
face,  about  the  nose  and  eyes;  the^  gradually  in- 
crease in  size  for  a  number  of  years,  till  they  become, 
OS  respects  the  extent  of  sur&ce  which  they  embrace 
on  the  skin,  as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean.  The  white 
s|K)t  or  pustule,  morphea  alba,  and  also  the  dark 
8j)ot,  MORPHEA  NIGRA,  are  indications  of  the  existence 
of  the  real  leprosy.  Lev.  xiii.  3,  39 ;  xiv.  56.  From 
those  it  Lb  necessary  to  distinguish  the  spot,  which, 
wliutever  resemblance  there  may  be  in  form,  is  so 
different  in  its  effects,  called  Bokak,  and  also  the 
harmless  sort  of  scab,  which  occurs  under  the  word 
rncsr,  mispahaihj  Lev.  xiii.  6—8,  29. 

^  Moses,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus^  lays 
down  very  expHcit  rules  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing between  those  spots  which  are  proofs  of 
the  actual  existence  of  the  leprosy,  and  those  spots 
which  are  harmless,  and  result  from  some  other 
cause.  Those  spots  which  are  the  genuine  effects 
and  marks  of  the  leprosy,  gradually  dilate  themselves, 
till  at  length  they  cover  the  whole  body.  Not  only 
the  skin  is  subject  to  a  total  destruction,  but  the  whole 
body  is  affected  in  every  part  The  pain,  it  is  true, 
is  not  very  great,  but  there  is  a  great  debility  of  the 
system,  and  great  uneasiness  and  grief,  so  much  so, 
ns  almost  to  drive  the  victim  of  the  disease  to  self- 
drsiruction,  Job  vii.  15. 

"  There  are  four  kinds  of  the  real  leprosy.  The 
fii-st  kind  is  of  so  virulent  and  powerful  a  nature,  that 
it  so[>aratcs  the  joints  and  limbs,  and  mutilates  the 
hrxly  in  the  most  awful  manner.  The  second  is  the 
tcfi  He  leprosy.  The  third  is  the  black  leprosy^  or  PsorOy 
Viiiu  xxviii.  27,  35 ;  Lev.  xxi.  20—22.  The  fourth 
description  of  leprosy  is  the  alopecia,  or  red  leprosy, 

"The  person  who  is  infected  with  the  leprosy, 
liowever  long  the  disease  may  be  in  passing  through 
itis  several  stages,  is  at  last  taken  away  suddenly,  and, 
fur  the  most  part,  unexpectedly.  But  the  evils  which 
full  upon  the  living  leper,  are  not  terminated  by  the 
event  of  his  deatli.  The  disease  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, hereditary,  and  is  transmitted  down  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation :  to  this  fact  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  in  Exod.  XX.  4 — 6;  iii.7;  Deut  v.  9 ;  xxiv. 
8,  0.  If  any  one  should  undertake  to  say,  that  in  the 
ib iirth  generation  it  is  not  the  real  leprosy,  still  it  will 
not  be  denied,  there  is  something,  which  bears  no 
little  resemblance  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  defective 
teeth,  of  fetid  breath,  and  a  diseased  hue.  Leprous 
persons,  notwithstanding  the  deformities  and  mutila- 
tion of  their  bodies,  give  no  special  evidence  of  a 
liberation  from  the  strength  of  the  sensiial  pasnons. 


and  cannot  be  influenced  to  abstain  from  the  pKHsre* 
ation  of  children,  when  at  the  same  time  they  clearly 
foresee  the  miseiy  of  which  their  offspring  wiD  he 
the  inheritors.  The  disease  of  leprosy  is  communi-* 
cated  not  only  by  transmission  fit>m  the  parents  to 
the  children,  and  not  only  by  sexual  cohabitation^ 
but  also  by  much  intercourse  with  the  leprous  persoo 
in  any  way  whatever.  Whence  Moses  acted  the 
part  of  a  wise  legislator  in  making  those  laws,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  coneemine  the  inspection  and 
separation  of  leprous  persons.  The  object  of  these 
Iftws  will  appear  peculiarly  worthy,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered, tbst  they  were  designed,  not  wantonly  to  fix 
the  charge  of  being  a  leper  upon  an  innocent  person, 
and  thus  to  impose  upon  him  those  restraints  and 
inconveniences  which  the  truth  of  such  a  charge 
naturally  implies ;  but  to  ascertain  in  the  fairest  and 
most  satisfiictory  manner,  and  to  separate  tliose,  and 
those  only,  who  were  truly  and  reallv  leprous.  Ab 
this  was  tbe  prominent  object  of  his  laws,  that  have 
come  down  to  us  on  this  subject,  viz.  to  secure  a  fair 
and  impartiid  decision  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  he 
has  not  mentioned  those  signs  of  leprosy  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  doubt,  but  those  onlv  which  might  be 
the  subject  of  contention  ;  and  left  it  to  the  priests, 
who  also  fulfilled  the  ofilice  of  physicians,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  really  leprous,  and  those  who  had 
only  the  appearance  of  being  such.  In  the  opinion 
of  Hensler,  (Geschichte  der  abendlandischen  Aussat- 
zee,  p.  273,)  Moses,  in  the  laws  to  which  we  have 
alluoed,  discovers  a  great  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
Every  species  of  leprosy  is  not  equally  maHgnant ; 
the  most  virulent  species  defies  the  skill  and  power 
of  physicians.  That  which  is  less  so,  if  taken  at  its 
commencement,  can  be  healed.  But  in  the  latter 
case  dso,  if  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
there  is  no  remedy. 

*^  Bohak. — ^We  find  mention,  in  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Moses  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
tokens  of  leprosy,  of  a  cutaneous  disorder,  which  is 
denominated  by  him  Bohakj  and  of  which  there  is  a 
slight  mention  above.  It  was  thought  by  the  tniii»- 
later,  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  have 
some  further  account  of  this  disorder,  and  he  has  ac- 
cordingly introduced  here  tlie  answer  of  Niebuhr, 
found  at  page  135  of  his  Description  of  Arabia,  to  the 
inquiry  of  Michaehs  on  this  subject.  The  words  of 
Moses,  which  may  be  found  in  Leviticus  xiii.  38, 39, 
are  as  follows :  *If  a  man  or  woman  have  while  MpoU 
on  IKe  skin,  and  the  priest  see  that  the  color  of  these 
spots  is  faint  and  pale,  U  is,  in  this  case,  the  Bohak, 
tkat  has  broken  out  on  the  skin,  and  they  are  cleatu* 
A  person,  accordingly,  who  was  attacked  with  thia 
disease,  the  Bohak,  was  not  declared  unclean,  and 
the  reason  of  it  was,  that  it  is  not  only  harmless  in 
itself,  but  is  free  from  that  infectious  and  hereditary 
character,  which  belongs  to  the  true  leprosy. 

"Niebuhr  says,  *The  Bohak  is  neither  infectioua 
nor  dangerous.  A  black  boy  at  Mocha,  who  was  at- 
tacked with  this  sort  of  leprosy,  had  white  spots  here 
and  there  on  his  body.  It  was  said,  that  the  use  of 
sulphur  had  been  for  some  time  of  service  to  th'w 
boy,  but  had  not  altogether  removed  the  disease.' 
He  then  adds  the  following  extract  from  the  papers 
of  Dr.  Forskal.  *May  15th,  1763,  I  myself  saw  a 
case  of  the  Bohak  in  a  Jew  at  Mocha.  The  spots  in 
this  disease  are  of  unequal  size.  They  have  no  shin- 
ing appearance,  nor  are  they  pereeptibly  elevated 
above  tne  skin ;  and  the^  do  not  change  the  color  of 
the  hair.  Their  color  is  an  obscure  white  or  some- 
what reddish.    The  rest  of  the  skin  of  this  patient 
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blacker  than  that  of  the  people  of  the  oountry  in 
geDeral,  but  the  spots  were  not  bo  white  as  the  skin 
of -a  European  when  not  aunbumt  The  apoti  in 
thia  species  of  leproay,  do  not  appear  on  the  hands, 
nor  aoout  the  navel,  but  on  the  neck  and  face ;  not, 
however,  on  that  part  of  the  head  where  the  hair 
grows  very  thick.  They  gradually  spread,  aud  con- 
tinue sometimes  only  about  two  months ;  but  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  as  lon^  as  two  years,  and  then  disap- 
pear, by  degrees,  of  themselves.  This  disorder  is 
neither  infectious  norhereditarv,  nor  does  it  occasion 
any  inconvenience.'  *That  all  this,'  remarks  M* 
chaelis,  ^  should  still  be  found  exactly  to  hold  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit 
to  his  laws,  even  with  those  who  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  of  divine  authority.'  (Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  Smith's  translation,  voL  iiL  p.  283, 
art.  210.) 

'^Michaelis,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  leprogies, 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  LepraArabtun^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  learned,  is  known  to  the  phy- 
sicians of  Germany  only  from  books  and  by  name. 
But  this  disease,  although  it  is  very  unfrequent  in 
Europe,  indeed  almost  extinct,  made  its  appearance 
about  the  year  1730,  on  the  western  continent,  and 
spread  its  ravages  among  the  sugar  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  particularly  Guadaloupe.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  island,  alarmed  and  terrified  at  the  in- 
troduction of  so  pernicious  a  disorder  among  them, 
petitioned  the  court  of  France  to  send  to  the  island 
persons  qualified  to  institute  an  inspection  of  those 
who  labored  under  suspicion  of  being  infected,  in 
order  that  those  who  were  in  fact  lepers,  might  be 
removed  into  lazarettos. 

**  M.  Pey ssonel,  who  was  sent  to  Guadaloupe  on  this 
business,  writes  as  follows  on  the  third  of  February, 
1757 :  *  It  is  now  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
since  a  singular  disease  aopeared  on  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island.  Its  commencement  is  im- 
perceptible. There  appear  only  some  few  white 
spots  on  the  skin,  which,  in  the  whites,  are  of  a  black- 
ish red  color,  and  in  the  blacks,  of  a  copper  red.  At 
first,  they  are  attended  neither  with  pain,  nor  any  sort 
of  inconvenience ;  but  no  means  whatever  will  remove 
them.  The  disease  imperceptibly  increases,  and  con- 
tinues for  many  years  to  manifest  Itself  more  and  more. 
The  spots  become  larger,  and  spread  over  the  skin 
of  the  whole  body  indiscriminately ;  sometimes  a 
little  elevated,  though  fiat  When  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  upper  part  of  the  nose  swells,  the  nostrils 
become  enlarged,  and  the  nose  itself  soft  Tumors 
appear  on  the  jaws ;  the  eye-brows  swell ;  the  ears 
become  thick ;  the  points  of  the  fingers,  as  also  the 
feet  and  toes,  swell ;  the  nails  become  scaly ;  the 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet  separate,  and  drop  off. 
On  the  palms  of  the  hands,  ana  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  appear  deep,  dry  ulcers,  which  increase  rapidly, 
and  then  disappear  again.  In  short,  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  patient  becomes  a  hideous  specta- 
cle, and  faUs  in  pieces.  These  symptoms  supervene 
by  very  slow  and  successive  steps,  requiring  often 
many  years  before  they  all  occur.  The  patient  suf- 
fers no  violent  pain,  but  feels  a  sort  of  numbness  in 
his  hands  and  feet  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
disorder,  those  afflicted  with  it  experience  no  ob- 
structions in  what  are  called  the  naturalia.  They 
eat  and  drink  as  usual ;  and  even  when  their  fingers 
and  toes  mortify,  the  loss  of  the  mortified  part  is  the 
only  conseouence  that  ensues ;  for  the  wound  heals 
of  itself  without  any  medical  treatment  or  application. 


When,  however,  the  unfortunate  wretcfaea  come  fo 
the  last  period  of  the  disease,  they  are  hideously  dis- 
figured, and  objects  of  the  greatest  compassion. 

** '  It  has  been  remarked,  that  diis  horrible  disorder 
has,  besides,  some  ver^r  lamentable  propertiea ;  as,  in 
the^rjf  place,  that  it  is  hntdUary ;  and  hence  some 
families  are  more  afifected  with  it  than  others :  tec- 
ontOy,  that  it  is  infidious,  being  propagated  by  co- 
ition, and  even  by  long-continu^  mtercourse :  tkhrd- 
ly,  that  it  is  inaauUe^  or  at  least  no  means  of  cure 
have  hitherto  been  discovered.  Mereurial  medicines, 
and  diaphoretics,  and  all  the  usual  prescriptions  and 
plans  or  regimen  for  venereal  complaints,  nave  been 
tried,  from  an  idea  that  the  infection  might  be  vene- 
real, but  in  vain :  for  instead  of  relieving,  they  only 
hastened  the  destruction  of  the  patients.  The  med- 
icines serviceable  in  lues  venerea^  had  no  other  efifect 
than  to  bring  the  disease  to  its  acnU ;  inducing  all  its 
most  formidable  symptoms,  and  making  chose  thus 
treated  die  some  years  sooner  than  other  victims 
to  it.'"    •R. 

9.  7%e  leprosy  of  houses,  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv. 
34,  &c.  must  have  been  known  to  the  Israelites,  who 
had  lived  in  Egypt,  and  must  have  been  common  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  they  were  going,  since 
Moses  says  to  them :  **  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  I  give  you  for  a  possession,  if  there 
be  a  house  infected  with  a  leprosy,  he  to  whom  the 
house  belongs  shall  give  notice  of  it  to  the  prie^  who 
shall  go  thither.  If  he  sees  as  it  were  little  holes  in 
the  wall,  and  places  disfigured  with  pale  or  reddish 
spots,  which  in  sight  are  lower  than  the  wall,  he  shall 
go  out  of  the  house,  and  direct  it  to  be  shut  up  for 
seven  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  he  find  that 
the  leprosy  is  increased,  he  shall  command  the  stones 
infected  vrith  the  leprosy  to  be  taken  away^  and 
thrown  without  the  city  into  some  unclean  place. 
New  stones  shcdl  be  put  in  the  room  of  those  which 
were  plucked  out,  and  the  wall  shall  be  again  rough- 
cast If  the  leprosy  do  not  return,  the  nouse  shall 
be  thought  clean ;  but  if  it  return,  it  is  then  an  invet- 
erate leprosy ;  the  house  shall  be  declared  unclean, 
and  immediately  be  demolished :  all  the  wood,  stone, 
mortar  and  dust  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  city  into  an 
unclean  place." 

The  rabbins  and  others  conclude,  that  this  leprosy 
of  houses  was  not  natural,  but  was  a  punishment  iu- 
flicted  by  God  on  wicked  Israelites;  but  Caliuct  is 
of  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  animalculfty  whirh 
erode  the  stones  hke  mites  in  a  cheese.  Might  it  Ik> 
similar  to  the  dry-rot  in  limber  ?  Or,  rather,  it  nrosi^ 
more  probably  from  the  effects  of  saltpetre,  which 
shows  Itself  in  greenish  or  reddish  spots  on  tlie  walli* 
of  stone  houses,  and  spreads  wider  and  wider.  In 
the  long  run  it  injures  the  walls ;  and  at  all  times  cor- 
rupts the  air  and  is  injurious  to  the  health.  Iloiice 
the  propriety  of  the  strict  regulations  of  Moses.  ( S t  e 
Micnaelis's  Mos.  Recht,  or  Commentary  on  the  Law-s 
of  Moses.) 

3.  T^e  leprosy  in  doihes  is  also  noticed  by  Mos*.  s, 
as  common  in  his  time.  He  says,  if  any  greenish  or 
red  spots  be  observed  on  any  woollen  or  linen  stiifTs, 
or  on  any  thing  made  of  skin,  they  shall  be  carried  to 
the  priest,  who  shall  shut  them  up  for  seven  da}-5 ; 
and  if  at  the  end  of  this  dme  the  spots  increase,  and 
spread,  he  shall  bum  them,  as  inrected  with  a  rral 
leprosy.  If  these  spots  are  not  increased,  the  priest 
shaJI  command  the  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  if  he 
afterwards  observe  nothing  extraordinary  in  them, 
he  shall  declare  them  to  be  clean.  If  the  greenish  or 
red  spots  remain,  he  shall  order  the  garments  so 
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iipotted  to  be  burnt,  as  unclean ,  or  if  they  spread 
and  increase,  he  shall  order  the  garment  to  bie  kAimt ; 
or  if  the  place  suspected  of  a  leprosy  be  in  color  like 
a  singed  garment,  and  deeper  than  the  rest,  this  part 
of  the  garment  shall  lie  taken  away,  and  the  rest  pre- 
served. Calmet  thinks  it  very  credible,  that  die  lep- 
rosy in  clothes  and  skins  wos  caused  by  vermin. 
More  probably  it  was  a  mould  or  mildew  arising 
from  ctarnpness. 

LESHEM,  probably  Laish,  or  Dan. 

LETCCH,  a  Hebrew  measure,  half  an  omer ;  con- 
tajninesixteen  pecks,  or  four  bushels,  Hos.  iii.  2. 

LETTER,  THE.  Paul  places  the  letter  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit ;  a  wav  of  speaking  very  common 
in  the  ecclesiastic4il  style,  Rom.  ii.  27,  29;  vii.  6; 
2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7.  ^  God  hath  made  us  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  by  the  letter,  but  by  the  spirit ; 
for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  quickeneth  ;*'  that 
is,  the  law  of  Moses  is  incapable  of  giving  life  to  the 
soul,  and  justifying  before  God  those  who  are  most 
servilely  addicted  to  the  literal  observance  of  it.  To 
obtain  holiness,  we  must  join  with  it  the  spirit  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity  ;  must  supply  what  is  deficient  in 
literal  observances,  by  spintual  actions  of  a  more 
sublime,  perfect  and  excellent  nature ;  for  example, 
instead  or  bloody  sacrifices,  the  sacrifice  of  an  humble 
and  contrite  heart ;  the  mortification  of  the  passions ; 
death  unto  sin,  &c. 

I.  LETTERS.  We  know  not  who  was  the  in- 
ventor of  letters  and  writing.  All  agree  that  it  is  an 
admirable  and  divine  art,  to  paint  speech,  and  speak 
to  the  eyes,  and,  by  tracing  out  characters  in  diflferent 
forms,  to  give  color  and  body  to  thought.  Some 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  God,  when  he  inspired 
man  with  reason  and  speech,  communicated  to  him 
also  a  knowledge  of  writing.  Josephus  speaks  of 
certain  colunms,  erected  before  the  deluge,  by  the 
sons  of  Seth,  upon  which  they  had  written  astro- 
nomical observations  and  inventions.  Adam  and 
Enoch  have  been  reputed  authors  of  certain  t>ooks, 
by  some,  who  consequently  supposed  that  they  had 
the  use  of  writing.  Others  maintain,  that  the  use  of 
letters  is  much  later :  some  give  the  honor  of  them  to 
Abraham ;  others,  to  Moses ;  others,  to  the  Phcsnicians ; 
others,  to  Saturn  ;  others,  to  the  Egyptians.  Others, 
more  rationally,  divide  the  honor  of  the  invention 
among  several,  and  acknowledge  that  it  began 
among  the  eastern  people,  and  was  much  later 
among  those  in  the  west ;  that  some  invented,  and 
others  perfected  the  invention ;  that  letters  at  first 
were  uncommon  in  their  use,  and  imperfect  in  their 
forms ;  and  that  afterwards  they  were  perfected,  and 
their  use  rendered  more  familiar. 

The  Egyptian  writing  was  originally  hieroglyphics, 
or  figures  of  animals,  and  other  things,  engraven  on 
stone,  or  painted  on  wood.  This  way  of  writing  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient;  and  we  still  see  many  in- 
stances of  it  on  Egyptian  obelisks  and  marbles. 
Marsham  is  of  opinion,  that  this  way  of  writing  was 
invented  by  the  second  king  of  Memphis,  Thauth, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  the  first  Mercury ;  and  that 
another  Thauth,  or  the  second  Mercury,  put  into 
common  characters  what  the  first  had  written  in 
hieroglyphics.  All  this  was  in  times  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  if  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Memphis, 
^vere  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah. 

Lucan  affirms,  that  the  PhcBnlcians  invented  the 
common  letters  before  the  Egyptians  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  paper,  or  with  the  art  of  writing 
in  hieroglyphical  characters ;  (lib.  iii.)  it  vras  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  PhcBnicians^  therefore,  that  the 
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Egyptians  used  letters  in  their  writing.  Of  this  we 
cannot  be  certain,  but  two  things  we  know;  first, 
that  there  were  great  resemblances  in  the  ancient 
characters  of  the  two  people ;  and  secondly,  that 
Moses,  who  was  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of 
Egyptj  wrote  in  Phoenician  characters.  The  old 
Egyptian  letters  are  at  present  unknown,  though 
many  of  them  remain.  This  people  lost  the  use  of 
their  writing  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Coptic,  or  modem  Egyptian  character,  is 
formed  from  the  Greek. 

The  Phoenicians  spread  the  use  of  their  letters 
throughout  all  their  colonies.  Cadmus  carried  them 
into  Greece ;  the  Greeks  perfected  them,  and  added 
others.  They  communicated  them  to  the  Latins,  and 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  extended  them  over 
Etf^pt  and  Syria.  So  that  the  Phoenician  writing, 
which  is  so  ancient,  and  the  parent  of  so  many  others, 
would  at  this  day  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  had 
not  the  Samaritans  preserved  the  Pentateuch  of 
Moses,  written  in  the  old  Canaanite,  or  Hebrew,  char- 
acter ;  by  the  help  of  which,  medals,  and  the  small 
remains  of  Phoenician  monuments,  havQ  been  deci- 
phered. 

Some  learned  men,  however,  maintain  that  the 
square  Hebrew  character  still  in  use,  is  the  same  as 
was  used  bv  Moses ;  but  the  greater  number  suppose 
that  the  Jews  ^p^uall^  aoandoned  the  original 
character  while  m  captivity  at  Babvlon,  and  that 
ultimately  Ezra  substituted  the  Chaldee,  which  is 
now  used ;  while  the  Samaritans  preserved  their 
Penuiteuch,  written  in  old  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
characters. 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  Hebrews  have  no  vow- 
els, and  that  to  supply  the  want  of  them,  they  in- 
vented the  vowel-pointB,  sometimes  used  by  them  in 
their  books.  The  vowel-points  are  modem,  and  the 
invention  of  the  Massorets,  probably  firom  the  sixth 
to  the  eiffhth  century.  They  are  ten  in  number,  and 
express  3ie  five  vowels  according  to  their  different 
changes  and  pronunciations.  The  inquisitive  reader 
may  find  the  substance  of  the  dispute  for  and  against 
the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points  clearly  and  con- 
cisely represented  by  Prideaux,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  Connection,  book  v.  and  from  thence  may  have 
a  distinct  view  of  the  chief  arguments  produced  pro 
and  con  in  this  controversy,  by  those  eminent  an- 
tagonists, Capellus,  the  two  Buxtor&,  &c. 

TThe  subject  of  the  Hebrew  letters  and  voweJ 
pomts  is  too  important  to  the  biblical  student,  to  be 
passed  over  thus  slightly.  The  best  source  of  in- 
formation on  these  topics  is  the  work  of  Geseniua^ 
Cksehickte  dtr  Heb,  Spraehe  u.  Schri/l,  the  results  or 
which  are  also  given  by  professor  Stuart  in  the  In- 
troduction to  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  first  and  second 
editions.  From  this  the  following  statements  have 
been  condensed.    See  also  Larguags. 

The  origin  of  letters  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity. 
But  in  tracing  the  history  of  them,  we  arrive  at  a 
very  satisfiictory  degree  of  evidence,  that  in  hither 
Asia  thev  origmated  among  those  who  spoke  the 
Hebrew  lanffuage  ;  that  they  passed  from  them  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  through  these  to  the  European  nations 
in  ffeneral.  The  ancient  Shemitish  alphabets  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds : 

I.  The  Phanician  duaraeUr,  To  this  belong:  {a\ 
Inscriptions  discovered  at  Malta,  Cypras,  Slc  ano 
upon  Phoenician  coins.  (6)  Inscriptions  upon  Hebrew 
coins,  (e)  Phoenico-Egyptian  inscriptions  on  the  ban- 
dages of  mummies.  {<L)  The  Samaritan  letters,  (e) 
The  most  ancient  Greek  alphabet 
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II.  The  HArttthChdldaie  eharadcr.  To  this  be- 
long :  ia)  The  square  character  of  our  present  He- 
brew Bioles.  (6)  The  Polnayrene  inscriptions,  (c) 
The  old  Syriac,  or  Estrangelo.  (d)  The  old  Arabic 
or  Kufish  character,  which  preceded  the  Nishi  or 
common  character  of  Arabia  at  the  present  time. 

To  all  these  characters  it  is  common,  that  they  are 
read  from  the  right  to  the  left  ;  and  that  the  vowels 
constitute  no  part  of  the  alphabet,  but  are  written 
above,  in,  or  below  the  line.  The  old  Greek  char- 
acter is,  in  part,  an  exception  to  this  remark. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  characters,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  are  presented  to  us, 
viz.  (1.)  The  Bouart  charader  in  common  use*  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  Chaldee,  or  Assyrian,  character, 
because  (as  the  Talmud  avers,  Gem.  Sanh.  fol.  21.  c 
3.)  the  Jews  brought  it  from  Assyria,  or  Babylon,  on 
their  return  from  the  captivity.— -{2.)  The  inscripUon 
character.  This  is  found  on  ancient  Hebrew  coins, 
stamped  under  the  Maccabees.— (3.)  The  Samariian 
character.  This  is  ouly  a  variety,  or  degenerate  kind, 
of  the  inscription  character. 

Although  it  is  highly  probable,  that  tho  present 
square  character  was  introduced  among  the  Jews  by 
means  of  the  exile,  yet  it  is  not  likely,  that  it  usurped 
the  phice  of  the  more  ancient  character  at  once,  out 
came  into  gradual  use,  on  account  of  its  superior 
beauty,  and  the  tendency  of  the  lanffuaffe  towards 
what  was  Aramaean.  It  is  most  probable,  that  the 
inscription-character  approximates  the  nearest  of  all 
the  alphabets  now  known,  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or 
Phoenician.  The  square  character  gradually  ex- 
pelled this  from  use  among  the  Hebrews ;  as  the 
Nishi  did  the  Kufish  among  the  Arabians ;  the  pres- 
ent Syriac,  the  okl  Estranffelo  among  the  Synans ; 
or  the  Roman  type,  the  da  black  letter  among  the 
English.  The  ralmyrene  inscriptions  seem  to  mark 
the  character  in  transitu ;  about  one  half  of  them 
resembling  the  square  character,  and  the  other  half 
the  inscription-letters.  It  was  very  natural  for  the 
Maccabees,  when  they  stamped  coins  as  an  inde- 
pendent government,  to  use  tlie  old  characters  which 
tiie  nation  had  used  when  it  was  free  and  Inde- 
pendent. 

The  square  character  was  the  common  one  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour;  as  in  Matt.  v.  8,  Yodh  is  evi- 
dently referred  to,  as  being  the  least  letter  of  tlie 
alphabet  It  is  bighlv  probable,  that  it  was  the 
common  character  in  Hebrew  MSS.  when  the  Sept. 
version  was  made ;  because  the  departures  from  tne 
Hebrew  text  in  that  version,  so  far  as  they  have  re- 

rct  to  the  letters,  can  mostly  be  accounted  for,  on 
ground  that  the  square  character  was  then  used, 
and  that  ^e  final  letters,  which  vary  from  the  medial 
or  initial  form,  were  then  wanting.  (Ges.  Gesch.  $ 
40—43.) 

Manner  of  toriting. — It  has  commonly  been  ad- 
vanced as  an  established  position,  that  all  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Hebrew  MSS.  are  without  any  division 
of  words,  i.  e.  are  written  continua  serie.  But  the 
Eugubine  tables,  and  the  Sigean  inscriptions,  have 
one  or  two  points  to  divide  words ;  others,  still  more : 
which,  however,  are  not  used  at  the  end  of  lines, 
nor  when  the  words  are  very  closely  connected  in 
sense,  as  a  preposition  with  its  noun.  Most  of  the 
old  Greek  is  written  without  any  division  of  words. 
Most  of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  are  written  in  a 
flunilar  way,  but  not  all.  Some  have  the  words  sep- 
arated by  a  point.  In  this  manner,  the  Samaritan, 
and  the  wedge-character  among  the  Persians,  are  sep- 
arated.   The  Kufish,  or  old  Arabic,  had  spaces  be- 


tween words.  So  have  all  known  Hebrew  MSS. 
now  extant  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  scrqh- 
Ho  conHnuOj  i.  e.  writing  without  any  division  of 
words,  was  found  in  the  MSS.  used  by  .the  LXX, 
because  many  errors,  which  they  have  committed, 
arise  from  an  incorrect  division  of  words.  The 
aynagogue-rolls  of  the  Jews,  written  in  imitation  o£ 
the  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts,  have  no  vowel- 
points,  but  exhibit  a  small  space  between  the  words. 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  also  destitute  of  vow- 
els, but  divides  the  words. 

The  final  letters  with  a  distinctive  form  are  not 
coeval  with  the  alphabet  The  LXX  manifestly  were 
unacquainted  witii  them ;  as  they  often  divide  words 
in  a  manner  different  fi'om  that  which  would  accord 
witii  these  final  letters.  But  the  Talmud,  Jerome, 
and  Epiphanius  acknowledge  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  square  charac- 
ter now  in  use,  and  which  has  become  uniform  in 
consequence  of  appearing  only  in  printed  books, 
was  altogether  immutable  while  it  was  transmitted 
only  by  MSS.  Jerome  complains  of  the  smallness 
of  the  Hebrew  characters ;  but  whether  this  was 
owing  to  the  scribe  who  wrote  his  manuscript,  or  to 
the  form  of  writing  then  generally  used,  cannot  be 
determined.  From  what  Ori^n  and  Jerome  both 
say  of  the  similarity  and  relation  of  Hebrew  letters 
to  each  otlier,"  it  appears  that  the  characters  were 
then  essentudly  the  same  as  they  now  are.  (Ges. 
Gesch.  §  46.  1.1 

Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  two  kinds  of  writing : 

(1.)  The  Tarn  Utter,  probably  so  named  from  Tam, 
a  grandson  of  Jarchi,  about  A.  D.  1200,  with  sharp 
comers  and  perpendicular  coronulae,  used  particu- 
larly in  the  synMOgue-rolls  of  the  German  and  Po- 
lish Jews. — (2.)  The  Velshe  letter ;  such  as  we  see  in 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Sunonis  and  Van  der  Hoogfat 
In  MSS.  however,  this  species  of  character  has  co- 
ronulse  upon  some  of  the  letters.  The  Spanish 
printed  Hebrew  character  resembles  the  Velshe ;  the 
German  resembles  the  Tam  letter.  The  coronube 
in  both  are  omitted.  The  Spanish  letters  are  souare 
and  upright ;  the  German,  sharp-cornered  and  lean- 
ing. The  Italian  and  French  Hebrew  character  is  a 
medium  between  both. 

Hebrew  vowels. — It  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
Shemitish  languages  exhibit  alphabets  destitute  of 
vowels  ;  and  that  these,  when  added  to  the  text  of 
any  book,  are  placed  above,  in,  or  below  the  line  of 
the  consonants.  The  question  whether  the  written 
vowels  of  tlie  Hebrew  language  were  coeval  with 
the  consonants,  or  at  least  very  ancient,  has  been 
agitated  by  many  critics,  for  three  centuries  past, 
with  great  interest  and  much  learning.  On  the  one 
mde  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  vowel-points  are 
coeval  with  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  at 
least  witli  the  time  of  Ezra ;  on  the  otlier,  that  they 
are  an  invention  of  the  Masorites,  at  some  period  be- 
tween the  iiflh  and  tenth  centuries.  A  few,  however, 
have  taken  a  middle  path,  and  maintained  that  some 
of  the  vowel-points  (probably  three]  are  very  ancient ; 
and  that  in  the  oldest  MSS.  they  were  appended  to 
doubtful  words. 

The  position  that  the  written  vowd  signs  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  is  now  considered,  by  all 
critics  of  any  note,  as  settled.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  opinion  may  be  sunmiarily  stated,  in  a  short 
compass. 

(1.)  The  kindred  Shemitish  lan^ages  anciently  bad 
no  written  vowels.  The  most  ancient  Estrangelo  and 
Kufish  characteiis,  i.  e.  the  ancient  charactera  of  the 
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Syrians  and  Arabians,  it  is  generally  agreed,  were 
destitute  of  vowels.  The  Palmyrene,  and  nearly  all 
the  Phcenician  inscriptions,  are  destitute  of  them. 
Some  of  the  Maltese  inscriptions,  however,  and  a 
few  of  the  Phcsnician,  have  marlu  which  probably 
were  intended  as  voweb.  The  Koran  was,  at  first, 
confessedly  destitute  of  them.  The  punctuation  of  it 
occasioned  great  dispute  among  Mohammedans. 
In  some  of  the  older  Syriac  writing  is  found  a  sin- 
gle point,  which,  by  being  placed  m  diflferent  posi- 
tions with  regard  to  words,  served  as  a  diacritical 
sign.  The  present  vowel  system  of  the  Syrians  was 
introduced  so  late  as  the  time  of  Theophilus  and 
Jacob  of  Edessa,  about  A.  D.  800.  The  Arabic 
vowels  were  adopted  soon  aAer  the  Koran  was 
written ;  but  their  other  diacritical  marks  did  not 
come  into  use,  until  they  were  introduced  by  Ibn 
Mokia  about  A.  D.  900,  together  with  the  Nishi  char- 
acter now  in  common  use.  It  should  be  added  here, 
that  the  inscriptions  on  tlie  Hebrew  coins  have  no  vow- 
el-points.— (2.)  Jewish  tradition  generally  admits,  that 
the  vowels  were  not  written  until  the  time  of  Ezra. 
— (3.)  The  synagogue-rolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  writ- 
ten with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  a^eably  to 
ancient  usage  as  handed  down  by  tradition,  have 
never  had  any  vowel-pomts.— (4.)  The  LXX  most 
manifestly  used  a  text  destitute  of  vowel-points ;  as 
they  have  not  only  departed,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, from  the  sense  of  the  pointed  text,  but  even 
pronounce  the  proper  names  in  a  manner  dialectically 
different  from  Uiat  in  which  they  must  be  read,  ac- 
cording to  the  vowel-system.— (5.)  No  explicit  njen- 
tion  is  made  in  the  Talmud  or  vowel-points  or  ac- 
cents ;  not  even  in  all  the  disputes  among  the  rabbins 
about  the  sense  of  words,  which  are  there  recorded. 
Doubtful  names  of  some  kind  of  diacritical  signs 
have  been  produced  from  the  Talmud,  and  repeat- 
edly discussed ;  but  no  definite  and  satisfactory  proof 
has  been  educed  from  them,  that  they  respect  written 
vowel-points. — (6.)  The  various  reaoings  in  our  He- 
brew Bibles,  called  JTeri,  many  of  which  are  quite 
ancient,  have  no  reference  to  the  vowel-points  of 
word8.---{7.)  Neither  Origen  nor  Jerome  makes  any 
mention  of  the  present  vowel-marks,  or  of  anv  tech- 
nical expressions  of  Hebrew  grammar.  Jerome 
says  ejfpressly,  that  ^  the  Hebrews  very  rarely  use 
vowels  in  the  middle  of  words,  but  pronounce  (ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  reader  and  the  difference 
of  countries)  the  same  words  with  different  sounds 
and  accents.''  (Epist.  126.  ad  Evagr.)  On  Hab.  iii. 
5,  he  says  of  •^3^,  **  tres  literte  positee  sunt  in  He- 
breeo  absque  uHa  vocaiiy  In  other  places,  he  speaks 
of  A  diversUas  accentuum  upon  words;  but  whether 
he  means  a  difference  in  pronouncing  them,  or  that 
eome  diacritical  sign  was  occasionally  used,  which 
he  thus  names,  it  is  difficult  to  determme. 

Objections  against  this  view  of  the  subject 
rnay  be  readily  answered.  The  allegation  that  a 
language  cannot  be  read  without  written  vowels,  is 
certainly  unfounded ;  for  hundreds  of  Jewish  and 
Arabic  volumes  are  every  day  read,  that  were  never 
pointed ;  not  to  mention,  that  m  all  the  Shemitish  lan- 
l^iages  there  are  unpointed  books,  manuscripts  or 
inscriptions.  Nor  has  the  objection,  that  an  alpha- 
bet without  vowels  is  an  absurdity,  any  more  weight ; 
for  the  question  is  merely  a  matter  of'^&ct,  not  a  dis- 
cussion respecting  what  a  perfect  alphabet  ought  to 
be.  Besides,  even  in  our  own  langua^,  one  of  the 
first  principles  in  stenography  iB,to  omti  aU  thevoweU, 
and  write  only  the  consonants ;  nor  does  any  difficulty 
from  this  circumstance. 


The  allegation  that  the  Targums  approzimato 
verv  closely  to  the  sense  of  our  present  Hebrew  text 
as  furnished  with  vowels,  is  true ;  but  the  inference 
therefrom,  that  the  Targumists  must  have  used  MSS. 
with  vowel-points,  does  not  follow.  On  the  contra- 
ry, we  may  draw  the  conclusion  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  the  vowel-points  were  conformed  to  the 
sense  which  the  Targums  gave.  Both  merely  con- 
vey the  traditionary  explications  of  the  Jewish 
schools ;  and  the  same  thing  is  done  by  Origen  and 
Jerome  in  their  commentaries.     All  that  can  be 

E^ved  by  such  arguments  is,  tliat  the  vowel-points 
ave  faithfully  transmitted  to  us  the  sense  which 
the  Jews  very  early  affixed  to  the  words  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures. 

Laying  aside  Jewish  traditionary  stories,  the  first 
ccrtaui  marks  of  our  present  vowel-system  may  be 
found  in  the  Masora,  compiled,  thouffh  not  conclud- 
ed, about  the  fiflh  century.  Most  oithe  vowels  are 
there  named.  A  few  of  the  occidental  and  oriental 
readings,  collected  in  the  eighth  century  and  printed 
in  some  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  respect  the  alacriti- 
cal  points ;  e.  g.  two  of  them  respect  Mappik  in  He. 
The  various  readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naph- 
thali  (about  A.  D.  1034h  have  exclusive  regard  to  the 
vowels  and  accents.  The  Arabic  version  of  Saadiaa, 
made  about  this  time,  is  predicated  upon  a  pointed 
text ;  and  the  Jewish  grammarians  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury appear  plainly  to  proceed  on  the  ground  of  such 
a  text.  The  time  when  the  vowel-system  was  com- 
pleted  caimot  be  definitely  fixed,  for  want  of  hjstori- 
cal  data.  Most  probably,  it  was  during  the  sixth  or 
seventh  centuir.  Probably,  too,  it  first  began,  as  the 
accentuation  of  Greek  did,  in  the  schools ;  and  grad- 
ually spread,  on  account  of  its  utility  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, into  a  great  part  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts. 
The  importance  of  the  vowel-points  to  learners, 
can  be  fully  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  stud- 
ied Hebrew  without  and  with  the  use  of  them.  In 
respect  to  their  being  a  constituent  part  of  the  He- 
brew language,  it  may  be  observed,  (1.)  That  no 
language  can  exist  without  vowels;  although  it  is 
not  necessary  tliat  they  should  be  written  ;  and  ori- 
ginally, as  we  have  seen,  they  were  not  written  in  tlie 
Hebrew.— (2.)  It  is  certain  that  the  vowel-points  ex- 
hibit a  very  consistent,  deep,  and  fundamental  view 
of  the  structure  of  the  Heorew,  which  cannot  well 
be  obtained  without  them,  by  those  who  study  it  as 
a  dead  language. — (3.)  Comparison  with  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  living  language, 
shows  that  the  vowel-system,  as  to  its  principles,  is 
altogether  accordant  with  the  structure  of  those  lan- 
guages.—(4.)  It  is  quite  certaiu,  from  comparing  the 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  given  tn  the  Tar- 
gums and  in  the  version  and  notes  of  Jerome,  that 
Sie  vowel-points  do  give  us  an  accurate,  and  for  the 
most  part,  clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  tlie  Christian  era 
understood  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  should  be  so  exact  a 
coincidence  between  the  vowel-system  and  com- 
mentaries, or  rather  versions,  of  so  remote  an  age ; 
and  this  only  serves  to  show  with  how  great  exact- 
ness the  vowel-8\'stem  has  been  arrangea,  agreeaUy 
to  the  ancient  Jewish  ideas  of  the  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  importance,  then,  of  the  written 
vowels,  as  conveying  to  us  a  definite  idea  of  the  an- 
cient commentary  of  the  Jewish  church,  in  regard 
to  a  great  number  of  difficult  and  dubious  paasagea, 
is  obviously  greats— ^5.)  The  critic  and  interpreter, 
I  being  satisfied  that  the  written  vowel-system  is  not 
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coeTftl  with  the  composition  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, will  not  feel  himself  bound  to  follow  it  in  cases 
where  it  makes  no  sense,  or  a  sense  inconsistent  with 
the  context. 

The  unwary  student  who  is  betrayed  into  the 
system  of  Masclef  and  Parkhurst,  which  rejects  the 
TOwel-points  of  the  Shemitish  languages,  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  how  much  loss  and  disappointment  he 
will  experience,  by  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew 
in  this  method.  In  a  period  of  one  year,  the  prog- 
ress by  the  use  of  the  vowel-points  is  considerably 
ffreater  than  witliout  them.  In  two  years  it  is 
doubled.  Moreover,  if  the  student  uses  the  points 
from  the  first,  he  will  be  able,  with  almost  no  trouble, 
to  pass  to  the  reading  of  Chaldee,  Sy  riac  and  Arabic. 
One  thing  is  pretty  evident ;  there  never  was,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  will  be,  a  thor- 
ough Hebrew  scholar,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  vowel- 
system. 

Hebrew  accents. — ^Tho  system  of  accents,  as  it  now 
appears  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  the  vowel-points ; 
inasmuch  as  these  points  are  often  changed  by  virtue 
of  the  accents.  The  latter,  therefore,  must  have 
originated  cotemporaneously  with  the  written  vow- 
els; at  least,  with  the  completion  of  the  vowel- 
system.  Respecting  tlie  design  of  die  accents,  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  much  dis- 
pute. Three  uses  have  been  assigned  them,  viz.  (1.) 
To  mark  the  tone-syllable  of  a  word.  (2.)  To  mark 
the  interpunction.  (3.)  To  regulate  the  reading  or 
cantilladon  of  the  Scriptures.  This  latter  seems  to 
have  been  their  primitive  and  most  important  use  ; 
just  as  similar  marks  are  now  found  in  the  Koran  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  read  or  can- 
tiliated.  The  cantillation  must  necessarily  have 
reference  to  the  tone-syllables  of  every  word;  and 
also,  in  a  greater  or  leas  de^e,  to  the  divisions  of 
the  sense ;  and  so  far  as  this,  the  use  of  the  accents 
serves  to  mark  these  two  particulars.    *K. 

The  Hebrews  have  certain  acrostic  verses,  which 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged  in 
order. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  is  Psalm  cxix. 
which  contains  twent^y'-two  stanzas  of  eight  verses 
each,  all  acrostic ;  that  is,  the  first  eight  begin  with  m, 
JUeph,  the  next  eight  with  3,  BeM,  and  so  on.  Other 
Psalms,  as  xxv.  xxxiv.  have  but  twenty-two  verses 
each,  beginning  with  one  of  the  twenty-two  letters 
of  the  alphabet  Others,  as  cxi.  cxii.  have  one  half 
of  the  verse  beginning  with  one  letter,  and  the  other 
half  with  another.    Thus  : 

....  Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth  the  Lord. 
....  Who  delighteth  greatly  in  his  commandments. 

The  first  half  of  the  veree  begins  with  k,  ^leph  ;  the 
second  vnth  a,  Beth.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
are  also  in  acrostic  verse,  as  well  as  the  thirty-first 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  from  the  eighth  verse  to  the  end. 
The  Jews  use  their  characters  not  only  for  writing, 
but  for  numbers,  as  did  the  Greeks,  who,  in  their 
arithmetical  computations,  fixed  a  numerical  value 
on  their  letters.  But  we  do  not  believe  the  ancient 
Hebrews  did  so,  nor  that  letters  were  numerical 
among  them.  The  sacred  authors  always  write  the 
numMrs  enUre  and  without  abbreviation.  We  know 
that  some  learned  men  have  attempted  to  rectify 
dates,  or  supply  years,  on  a  supposition  that  the  let- 
ters served  for  numerals  in  the  Scripture ;  but  it  was 
incumbent  on  them,  first,  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
Helnrews  used  that  manner. 


II.  LETTERS,  written  measages,  or  odier  com- 
munications, sent  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
generally  implying  some  matters  of  secrecy,  or  at 
least,  of  importance.  Norden  states,  that  when  he 
and  his  company  were  at  Essuan,  an  express  srrived 
there,  despatched  by  an  Arab  prince,  who  brought  a 
letter  directed  to  the  Reys  (or  master  of  their  baraue.) 
**  The  letter,  however,  according  to  the  usage  or  the 
Turks,"  says  the  author,  ^  was  open ;  and  as  the 
Reys  was  not  on  board,  the  pilot  carried  it  to  one  of 
our  fathers  to  read  it"  (p.  109.J  Sanballat  seodiDg 
his  servant,  then,  with  an  open  letter,  which  n  meD- 
tioned  in  Neh.  vi.  5,  does  not  appear  an  odd  thing,  it 
should  seem  ;  but  if  it  were  according  to  their 
usages,  why  is  this  circumstance  complained  of,  aa  h 
visibly  is  ?  Why,  indeed,  is  it  mentioned  at  all? 
Because,  however,  the  sending  letters  open  to  com- 
mon people  may  be  customary  in  these  countriea,  it  ia 
not  according  to  their  usages  to  send  them  ao  toptopU 
o/diglinction.  So  Pococke,  in  his  account  of  that  verj 
country  where  Norden  was  when  bis  letter  was 
brought,  gives  us,  amonff  other  things,  in  |he  57d) 
plate,  the  figure  of  a  Turkish  letter  put  into  a  satin 
tmg  to  be  sent  to  a  great  nuaij  vrith  a  paper  tied  to  it 
directed  and  sealet^  and  an  ivory  button  tied  on  the 
wax.  So  Lady  Montague  says,  the  Baasa  of  Bel- 
grade's answer  to  the  English  amliassador,  going  to 
Constantinople,  was  brought  to  him  in  a  purse  of 
scarlet  satin.  (Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  136.)  Tbe  peat 
Emir,  indeed,  of  the  Arabs,  according  to  D'Arvieux, 
was  not  wont  to  enclose  his  letters  in  these  bens,  any 
more  than  to  have  them  adorned  with  floiirisbes;  but 
that  is  supposed  to  have  been  attributable  to  tbe  un- 
politeness  of  the  Arabs ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  vbeo 
he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Emir  he  supplied  these 
defects,  and  that  his  doing  so  was  highly  acceptable 
to  the  Emir.  (Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  58, 59.J  Had 
this  open  letter  then  come  from  Geshem,  who  was 
an  Arab,  (Neh.  vi.  1.)  it  might  have  passed  unnoticed; 
but  as  it  was  from  Sanballat,  the  enclosing  it  in  a 
handsome  bag  was  a  ceremony  Nehemiab  had  reasoo 
to  expect  from  him,  since  he  was  a  person  of  disiinc- 
tion  in  the  Persian  court,  and  then  governor  of  Judea; 
and  the  not  observing  it  was  the  greatest  insult,  in- 
sinuating, that  though  Nehemiah  was,  according  to 
him,  preparing  to  assume  the  royal  dignity,  be  should 
be  so  far  from  acknowledging  him  in  that  character, 
that  he  would  not  even  pay  him  the  compliroettf 
due  to  every  person  of  aistinction.  If  this  be  the 
true  representation  of  the  afl^air,  commentators  haTC 
given  but  a  poor  account  of  it.  Sanballat  sent  Ne- 
hemiah a  message,  says  one  of  them,  **pretendjnp,it 
is  likely,  special  respect  and  kindness  to  him,  J^fo™' 
ing  him  what  was  laid  to  his  charge."  (Harmer,  0» 
vol.  ii.  p.  129.)  . 

Contrast  with  this  open  letter  to  Nehemiah  tw 
closed,  rolled  or  folded  letter  sent  by  Scnnacbenbio 
Hezekiah,2Kingsxix.  14.  We  read,  verse 9," He  sfot 
messenffcrs  to  Hezekiuh,  saying** — "  And  Hezeki"' 
received  the  letter  at  the  hand  of  the  messengers, 
and  read  it:  and  Hezekiah  went  up  into  ^^^^ 
of  the  Lord,  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord."  ^Jz^ 
therefore  folded  or  rolled,  and  no  doubt  enclosed  m 
a  proper  envelope.  Consider  also  the  passage 
Isa.  xxix.  11,  «  And  the  vision  shall  be  to  you,  as  tw 
words  of  a  letter  that  is  sealed— sealed  up  in  a  Mft 
closely — ^which  is  given  to  a  man  of  learning  to  r^ 
but  he  says, « It  is  sealed'—how  should  I  know  wfl» 
information  it  contains?  I  merely  can  <Jisj^^*' " 
whom  it  is  directed ;"  while  the  unlearned  csom 
even  read  the  address.  We  see  such  occurrences  dauj 
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in  the  streets  of  London ;  mesBenserB,  sent  with  let- 
ters, desire  passengers  to  read  the  erections  for  them. 
The  messengers  sent  to  Hezekiah  are  described  as 
saying,  when  in  fact  they  say  nothing ;  but  only  de- 
liver a  letter  containing  the  message. 

It  is  proper  to  add  something  relative  to  the  cus- 
tomary kmd  of  homage  which,  in  the  East,  is  paid 
not  only  to  sovereignty,  but  to  communications  of 
the  sovereign's  will,  whether  by  word  or  by  letter. 
**  When  the  Mogul,  by  letters,  sends  his  commands 
to  any  of  his  governors,  those  papers  are  entertained 
vrith  as  much  respect  as  if  himself  were  present ;  for 
the  governor,  havinff  intelligence  that  such  letters 
are  come  near  him,  nimself,  with  other  inferior  offi- 
cers, rides  forth  to  meet  the  Patamar,  or  messenser, 
that  brings  them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  those  let- 
ters, he  alights  from  his  horse,  falls  down  on  the 
earth,  and  takes  them  from  the  messenger,  and  lays 
them  on  his  head,  whereon  he  binds  them  fast : 
then,  retiring  to  his  place  of  public  meeting,  he  reads, 
and  answers  them."  (Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Embassy, 
p.  453.)  This  binding  of  these  letters  on  his  head  is, 
no  douDt,  to  do  them  honor.  What  then  shall  we 
think  of  the  force  of  Job's  expressions,  chap.  xxzi. 
35  :  **  O  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book,  roll, 
accusation,  frtU ;  surely  I  would  take  it  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  would  bind  it  as  a  croum  upon  me,*^  that  is, 
on  my  head.  This  idea,  then,  of  the  poet,  was  drawn 
from  real  observation  of  life ;  not  trom  fancy,  but 
from  fact ;  though  to  us  it  seems  singular,  if  not  ex- 
travagant. **The  letter  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  new  monarch  was  delivered  to  the  general  of 
the  slaves.  It  was  put  up  in  a  purse  of  cloth  of  gold, 
drawn  together  with  strings  of  twisted  gold  and 
silk,  with  tassels  of  the  same ;  and  the  chief  minister 
put  his  own  seol  [upon  it,  to  close  it.]  Nor  was  anv 
omitted  of  all  those  knacks  and  curiosities,  which 
the  oriental  people  make  use  of  in  making  up  their 
epistles.  The  general  threw  himself  at  his  majesty's 
feet,  bowing  to  the  very  ground  ;  then,  rising  upon 
his  knees,  he  drew  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  garment 
the  bag  wherein  was  the  letter  which  the  assembly  had 
flent  to  the  new  monarclw  Presently  he  opened  the 
bag,  took  out  the  letter,  kissed  if,  laicl  it  on  his  fore- 
head, presented  it  to  his  majesty,  and  then  rose  up." 
(Charain's  Coron.  of  Soleiman,  p.  44.)  This  is  a 
clear  confirmation  of  the  sense  given  to  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  article  Kiss. 

LEVI,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  was  bom 
in  Mesopotamia,  A.  M.  1£248,  Gen.  xxix.  34.  Afler 
Sichem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  had  violated  Dinah,  sis- 
ter to  Levi  and  Simeon,  these  two  brethren  fraudu- 
lently engaged  him  to  receive  circumcision,  and  on 
the  third  day,  when  the  pain  was  greatest,  they  en- 
tered the  town,  slew  all  toe  males,  carried  off  their 
Ulster  Dinah,  and  pillaged  the  place,  chap,  xxxiv.  25, 
26.  This  action  was  very  displeasing  to  their  father 
Jncob,  who  characterized  it  as  one  of  extreme  cru- 
elty and  abhorrence.  Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  xlix.  5,  6. 

Levi  was,  according  to  his  father's  prediction, 
flcattered  over  all  Israel,  having  no  share  in  the  di- 
vision of  Canaan,  but  certain  cities  in  the  portions 
of  other  tribes.  He  was  not  the  worse  provided  for, 
however,  since  God  chose  the  tribe  for  the  service 
of  the  temple  and  priesthood,  and  bestowed  on  it 
many  privileges  above  the  other  tribes,  in  dignity, 
and  m  the  advantages  of  life.  All  the  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  and  offerinffs,  presented  at  the  temple,  as  well 
aa  several  parts  of  all  the  victims  that  were  offered, 
beJonffed  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.    See  Lxviteb. 
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E laces  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  variously  trans- 
ited, whale,  dragon,  serpent,  and  sea-monster ;  not 
improperly,  prorably,  since  it  appears  to  be  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  describe  all  these,  and  per- 
haps other  animals  also ;  though  one  description  of 
animal  appears  to  be  marked  out  more  particularly 
by  the  term. 

Many  of  the  old  commentators  were  of  opinion 
that  the  whale  was  the  animal  described  by  Job; 
(chap,  xli.)  but  Beza,  Diodati,  and  some  other  writers, 
contendedf  for  the  crocodile,  which  interpretation 
Bochart  has  since  defended  with  strain  of  argument 
which  defies  contradiction.  (Hieron.iii.  p.  737 — ^774. 
Rosenmiiller.)  It  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  the 
whale  tribes,  says  Dr.  Good,  that  they  do  not  inhabit 
the  Mediterranean,  much  less  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  it.  This  family  of  marine  monsters, 
moreover,  have  neither  proper  snout  nor  nostrils ; 
they  have  a  mere  spiracle,  or  blowing  hole,  with  a 
double  opening  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  proved  to  be  an  organ  of  smell ; 
and  for  teeth,  a  hard  expanse  of  homy  laminep, 
which  we  call  whalebone,  in  the  upper  jaw,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  under.  The  eyes  of  the 
common  whale,  too,  instead  of  answering  the  de- 
scription here  given,  are  most  disproportionably 
small,  and  do  not  exceed  in  size  those  of  an  ox. 
Nor  can  this  monster  be  regarded  as  of  fierce  hsbitv, 
or  unconquerable  courage ;  for  instead  of  attacking 
the  larger  sea  animals  for  plunder,  it  feeds  chiefly  on 
crabs  and  medusas,  and  is  often  itself  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  ork  or  grampus,  though  less  than 
half  its  size. 

The  crocodile,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  natural  in- 
habitant of  the  Nile,  and  other  Asiatic  and  African 
rivers ;  of  enormous  voracity  and  strength,  as  well 
as  fieetncsB  in  swimming ;  attacks  mankind,  and 
the  largest  animals,  with  most  daring  impetuosity ; 
when  taken  by  means  of  a  powerful  net,  will  often 
overturn  the  boats  that  surround  it ;  has,  proportion- 
ally, the  largest  mouth  of  all  monsters  whatever; 
moves  both  its  jaws  eaually,  the  upper  of  which  baa 
not  less  than  forty,  ana  the  lower  than  thirty-eight, 
sharp,  but  strong  and  massy,  teeth  ;  and  is  furnished 
with  a  coat  of  mail  so  scaly  and  callous,  as  to  resist 
the  force  of  a  musket-ball  in  every  part,  except  under 
the  belly.  The  general  character  of  the  leviathan, 
in  fact,  seems  so  well  to  apply  to  this  animal,  in 
modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  umes,  the  terror  of  all 
the  coasts  and  countries  aboiit  the  NUe,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  seek  further. 

[The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  American 
gentleman  in  Manilla,  dated  October  6, 1€R31,  girea 
a  ^phic  view  of  the  strength  and  size  of  the  croc- 
odile:  **  I  have  recently  been  sick,  but  have  passed  a 
month  in  the  country,  and  am  entirely  recovered. 
I  resided  on  a  large  plantation  on  the  lake,  about 
thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  and  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  hospitality.  I  hunted  deer  and 
wild  boar  with  much  success.  My  last  operation  in 
the  sporting  line,  was  no  less  than  killing  an  alligator 
or  crocodile  ;  which  for  a  year  or  two  TOfore  had  in- 
fested a  village  on  the  borders  of  tlie  lake,  taking  off 
horses  and  cows,  and  sometimes  a  man.  Having 
understood  that  be  had  killed  a  horse  a  day  or  two 
before,  and  had  taken  him  into  a  small  river,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  which  was  distant,  accompanied 
by  my  host,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  stronff 
nets,  and  attacked  the  huae  brute  with  guns  and 
spears.  After  somethinjj;  of  a  desperate  battle,  w« 
succeeded  in  driviof  him  against  the  oeta,  where, 
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bein^  considerably  exhausted  bv  the  wouDda  he  had 
received  from  bafla  and  hmcee,  he  got  eotaoffled,  was 
dragged  on  shore,  and  the  'coup  de  grace^given  to 
him.  He  measured  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  the  smallest 
part  beioj^  eleven  and  the  largest  thirteen.  The  head 
alone  weighed  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
He  had  nearly  the  whole  of  the  horse  in  him,  and  the 
legs,  with  the  hoofs,  were  taken  out  entire.  This 
capture  has  caused  considerable  sensation,  not  only 
on  Uie  field  of  battle,  but  at  Manilla,  none  of  equal 
ttze  having  been  before  seen ;  and  it  is  rarely  that 
any  of  small  size  are  taken.**    *R. 

The  article  which  Calmet  has  furnished  on  the 
leviathan,  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory;  we 
have  therefore  availed  ourselves  of  the  able  disquisi- 
tion of  Dr.  Harris,  who  has  bestowed  more  than  his 
ordinary  labor  upon  the  subject. 

The  chapter  introduces  two  speakers  in  the  shape 
of  dialogue,  one  of  whom  questions  the  other  in  re- 
sard  to  such  and  such  circumstances  relating  to  the 
leviathan ;  and  this  continues  till  the  twelflh  verse ;  at 
which  the  description  of  leviathan  commences.  The 
dialogue  is  professed  to  be  between  the  Almighty 
Jehovah  and  his  servant  Job.  But  whether  it  is  Je- 
hovah himself,  or  some  one  representing  him,  is  not 
to  be  inquired  in  this  place.  As  it  is,  the  person  ap- 
pears extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  crocodile, 
as  he  does  also  with  the  other  animals  described  in 
the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  chapters.  The  other 
person  of  the  dialogue  appears  to  be  one  well  know- 
mg  the  worship  paid  to  the  crocodile :  and  the  eleven 
fint  verses  are  an  exposure  of  the  folly  of  making  an 
animal  of  a  savage  nature,  and  one  whose  head  could 
be  pierced  with  fishhooks,  a  god.  Of  these  eleven 
verses,  the  first  six  appear  to  relate  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  received  by  the  crocodile  in  the  places 
where  he  was  worshipped ;  the  remaining  five  to  his 
treatment  at  Tentyra,  and  wherever  he  was  consid- 
ered as  a  destructive  animal.  At  the  twelflh  verse 
the  description  of  leviathan  commences,  and  is  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  and  classed  under  the  different 
heads  of,  (1.)  ma,  Ms  porta ;  (2.)  nnujt  "qi,  grtat  might ; 
(9.)  \y\p  tvi,A»  wdlUarmed  makt.  Of  these  the  first 
and  the  third  describe  him  as  truly  as  a  naturalist 
would  do.  The  second  or  middle  part  magnifies  him 
as  a  god.  If,  then,  this  second  part  be  in  honor  of 
the  crocodile  as  God,  then  the  person  speaking  it 
roust  be  either  an  inhabitant  of  E^ypt,  a  worshipper 
of  that  animal,  or  one  well  acquamted  at  least  with 
his  worship ;  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  chapter  may  be 
altogether  an  argument,  founded  on  the  idolatrous 
homage  paid  to  this  creature. 

The  following  is  the  doctor's  corrected  version  of 
this  description ;  with  explanations  and  references  to 
the  crocodile : 

Behold  vleviathan !  whom  thou  leadest  about  with 

a  hook. 
Or  a  rope  which  thou  fixest  upcm  his  snout 

It  is  no  easy  nmtter,  says  Mr.  Scott,  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  several  terms  here  used :  Uiey 
seem,  however,  to  denote,  in  general,  the  uistruments 
made  use  of,  partly  for  the  taking  him  alive  in  the 
water,  and  partly  for  govemmg  him  when  brought  to 
land.  Herodotus  expressly  asserti,  (1.  ii.  70.)  that 
one  of  the  modes  by  which  this  creature  was  occa- 
sionally taken,  in  his  time,  was  by  means  of  a  hook, 
&yKt9TQor,  ir^^xof,  which  was  baited  with  a  dog's  chine, 
aod  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  river ;  the  crocodile, 


having  swallowed  which,  was  drawn  on  ahore,  and 
despatched. 

Hast  thou  put  a  rins  in  his  nose, 

Or  pierced  his  cheek  through  with  a  chmp  ? 

This  has  been  usually  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
manner  of  muzzling  the  beast,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lesd 
him  about,  by  a  hook  or  ring  in  the  nostrils,  as  is 
threatened  Pharaoh  under  the  emblem  of  the  croco- 
dile, Ezek.  xxix.  4..  But  Mr.  Vansittart  thinks  the 
woitls  here  used  expresave  of  ornaments ;  and  sayB, 
^  This  second  verse  may  be  considered  as  expressiTe 
of  leviathan  led  about,  not  as  a  sight,  but  in  his  state 
of  divinitv;  and  the  »^/x(»$,  a  gold  ring  or  ornament 
worn  at  tne  nose ;  for,  in  the  eastern  countries,  nasal 
rings  are  as  frequent  as  any  other  ornament  what- 
ever. The  commentators  and  lexicographers,  not 
dreaming  of  applying  Herodotus's  account  of  the  The- 
baid  crocodile  to  the  illustration  of  leviathan,  have 
imagined  only  large  rings  for  the  purpose  of  chaining 
leviathan.  Herodotus  says,  the  ears  and  fore  feet 
were  the  parts  fVom  which  the  ornaments  were  sus- 
pended. But,  as  the  ears  do  not  i^pear  capable  of 
bearing  ear-rings,  from  their  lying  extremely  flat 
upon  the  lower  jaw,  perhaps  they  were  put  upon 
other  parts ;  or  the  historian,  hearing  that  me  sacred 
crocoaile  was  adorned  with  ornaments,  fixed  them 
naturally  upon  the  ears  and  fore  feet,  as  ear-rings  and 
necklaces  were  the  most  usual  omameDts  of  the 
Qr&Bks.  Very  likely  the  oniaroents  were  not  always 
put  upon  the  same  parts,  but  varied  at  dififerent  times ; 
and  that  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  writer,  the  noae 
and  the  lips  received  tlie  ornaments  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  Greek  historian,  were  transferred  to  the 
ears  and  fore  feet.  The  exact  place  of  the  ornaments 
is,  however,  of  no  material  consequence ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  ornaments  were 
put  upon  the  sacred  crocodile,  and  that  he  was  treated 
with  great  distinction,  and  in  some  degree  considered 
a  domestic  animal.  The  three  verses  immediately 
following,  speak  of  him  as  such  ;  as  entering  into  a 
covenant  of  peace,  being  retained  in  subjection,  ^. 

Has  he  made  many  supplications  to  thee  ? 
Has  he  addressed  thee  with  flattering  w<Mds  ? 
Hast  thou,  in  return,  made  a  league  with  him, 
And  received  him  into  perpetual  service  ? 

The  irony  here  is  very  apparent  The  sacred  ooet 
shows  a  wonderful  address  m  managing  this  deriding 
figure  of  speech,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  lessen 
the  majesty  of  the  great  Being  into  whose  naooth 
it  is  put 

Hast  thou  played  with  him  as  a  bird  ? 
Wilt  thou  encage  him  for  thy  maidens  ? 
Shall  thy  parmers  spread  a  banquet  for  him. 
And  the  trading  strangers  bring  him  poftions  ? 

Job  is  here  asked  how  he  will  dispose  of  his  cap- 
tive ;  whether  he  will  retain  him  in  his  family  for  his 
own  amusement,  or  the  diversions  of  his  maidens ; 
or  exhibit  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the  Phostiician  carm- 
vans.  But  Mr.  Vansittart  gives  quite  another  turn  to 
the  verse.  He  thinks  that  the  word  o^'^xif  which  I 
have  rendered  ^  parmers,"  signifies  cftormers  (incan- 
tatores) ;  hence  rendered  by  the  Chaldee  Targom 
mo^sn,  wist  men ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
priests  who  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  crocodile, 
and  mi^t  as  well  be  called  charmers  of  the  cidco- 
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dile,  as  the  psylli  were  of  serpents;  and  D^j;rJ3,  which 
is  at  present  rendered  '*  merchants,"  may  be  formed 
from  r  J3,  proHramt^  humUem  reddere,  and  mean  tuppli- 
ants,  toorshippers.  Hence,  he  would  understand  it  of 
the  PRIESTS  makinff  a  feast,  and  the  suppliants 
going  up  to  make  offerings. 

Hast  thou  filled  his  skin  with  barbed  ji|x>nB, 
Or  his  head  with  harpoons  ^ 

The  impenetrability  of  his  skin  is  here  intimated, 
and  is  afterwards  described  at  large.  The  attempt 
to  wound  him  with  missile  weapons  is  ridiculed. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  will  agree  to  no  animal 
so  well  as  to  the  crocodile.  The  weapons  mentioned 
are  undoubtedly  such  as  fishennen  use  in  striking 
large  fish  at  a  distanc 

Make  ready  thy  hana  against  him. 
Dare  the  contest ;  be  firm. 
Behold !  the  hope  of  him  is  vain ; 
It  is  dissipated  even  at  his  appearance. 

The  hope  of  mastering  him  is  absurd.  So  formida- 
ble is  his  very  appearance,  that  the  resolution  of  his 
opposer  is  weakened,  and  his  courage  daunted. 

None  is  so  resolute  that  he  dare  rouse  him. 
Who  then  is  able  to  contend  with  me  ? 
What  will  stand  before  me,  yea,  presumptuously  ? 
Whatsoever  is  beneath  the  whole  heavens  is  mine. 
I  cannot  be  confounded  at  his  limbs  and  violence, 
Nor  at  his  power,  or  the  strength  of  his  frame. 

**  However  man  may  be  appalled  at  attacking  the 
leviathan,  all  creation  is  mine;  his  magnitude  and 
structure  can  produce  no  effect  upon  me.  I  cannot  be 
appalled  or  confounded  ;  I  cannot  be  struck  dumb." 

Job  is,  in  this  clause,  taught  to  tremble  at  his  dan- 
ger in  having  provoked,  by  his  murmurs  and  liti^tion, 
the  displeasure  of  the  Maker  of  this  terrible  animal. 

The  poet  then  enters  upon  a  part  of  the  description 
which  has  not  yet  been  given,  and  which  admirably 
pairs  with  the  detailed  picture  of  the  war-horse  and 
behemoth.  Nor  does  be  descend  from  the  dignity 
he  had  hitherto  supported,  by  representing  the  great 
Creator  as  displaying  his  own  wonderful  work,  and 
calling  upon  man  to  observe  the  several  admirable 
particulars  in  its  formation,  that  he  might  be  impress- 
ed with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  power  of  his  Maker. 

Who  will  strip  off  tlie  covering  of  his  armor  ? 
Against  the  doubling  of  bis  nostrils  who  will  advance  ? 

This  verse  is  obscure.  The  first  line,  however, 
seems  to  describe  the  terrible  helmet  which  covers 
the  head  and  face  of  the  crocodile.  The  translation 
might  l>e,  ^  Who  can  uncover  his  mailed  face  ?"  If, 
in  the  days  of  Job,  they  covered  their  war-horses  in 
complete  armor,  the  question  will  refer  to  the  taking 
ofT  the  armor ;  and  the  scales  of  leviathan  be  repre- 
sented by  such  an  image.  Then,  the  second  line  may 
denote  bridling  him,  alter  the  armor  is  stripped  off,  for 
some  other  service. 

The  doors  of  his  face  who  will  tear  open  ? 
The  rows  of  his  teeth  are  terror  : 
The  plates  of  his  scales,  triumph  ! 
His  body  is  like  embossed  shields ; 
They  are  joined  so  close  one  upon  another, 
The  very  air  cannot  enter  between  them. 


Each  is  inserted  into  its  next ; 

They  are  compact,  and  cannot  be  separated. 

The  mouth  of  the  crocodile  is  very  large  ;  and  the 
apparatus  of  teeth  perfectly  justifies  this  formidable 
description.  The  indissoluble  texture,  and  the  large- 
ness of  the  scales  with  which  he  is  covered,  are  rep- 
resented by  the  powerful  images  of  these  verses. 

His  snortings  are  the  radiance  of  light ; 
And  his  eyes  as  the  glancing  of  the  dawn. 

Schultens  remarks,  that  amphibious  animals,  the 
longer  time  they  hold  their  breath  under  water,  re- 
spire so  much  the  more  strongly  when  they  begin  to 
emerge ;  and  the  breath,  confined  for  a  length  of 
time,  effervesces  in  such  a  manner,  and  breaks  forth 
so  violently,  that  they  appear  to  vomit  forth  flames. 

The  eyes  of  the  crocodile  are  small,  but  they  are 
said  to  be  extremely  piercing  out  of  the  water.  Hence, 
the  Egyptians,  comparing  the  eye  of  the  crocodile, 
when  he  first  emerged  out  of  the  water,  to  the  sun 
rising  from  out  of  the  sea,  in  which  he  was  supposed 
to  set,  made  the  hieroglyphic  of  sunrise.  Thus  Ho- 
rns Apol.  says,  (lib.  i.  6  65.)  "  When  the  Egyptians 
represent  the  sunrise,  tney  paint  the  eye  of  the  croc- 
odile, because  it  is  first  seen  as  that  animal  riaea  out 
of  the  water.*' 

From  out  of  his  mouth  issue  flashes ; 
Sparks  of  fire  stream  out ; 
From  his  nostrils  bursteth  fume, 
As  from  the  rush-kindled  oven. 
His  breath  kindleth  coals ; 
Raging  fire  spreadeth  at  his  presence. 

Here  the  creature  is  described  in  pursuit  of  bis 
prey  on  the  land.  His  mouth  is  then  open.  Hie 
Dreath  is  thrown  out  with  prodigious  vehemence ;  it 
appears  like  smoke,  and  is  neated  to  that  degree  aeto 
seem  a  flaming  fire. 

The  images  which  the  sacred  poet  here  uses  are 
indeed  very  stronj^  and  hyperbolical ;  they  are  similar 
to  those  in  Ps.  xviii.  8 :  *' There  went  a  umcke  out  of 
his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured ;  coals 
were  kindled  by  it."  Ovid  (Metam.  viii.)  does  not 
scruple  to  paint  the  enraged  boar  in  figures  equally 
bold: 

Lightning  issueth  from  his  mouth, 

And  boughs  are  set  on  fire  by  his  breath. 

Silius  Italic  us  (1.  vi.  v.  SI08.)  has  a  correspondent 
description. 

In  his  neck  dwelleth  mioht  : 

And  okstructio!!  exulteth  before  him. 

Might  and  destruction  are  here  personified.  The 
former  is  seated  on  his  neck,  as  indicating  his  power, 
or  guiding  his  movements ;  and  the  latter  is  feapiDf 
and  dancing  before  him  when  he  pursues  his  prey,  to 
express  the  terrible  slaughter  which  he  makes. 

The  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  compacted  together 
Thev  are  firm,  and  will  in  no  wise  give  away. 
His  heart  is  as  bard  as  a  stone. 
Yea,  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill-stone. 

These  strong  similes  may  denote  not  only  a  ma- 
terial, but  also  a  moral,  hardness — his  savage  and 
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At  hifl  rising,  the  mighty  are  alarmed ; 

Frighted  at  the  dkturbance  which  he  makes  in  the 

water, 
The  sword  of  the  assailant  is  shivered  at  the  onset, 
As  is  the  spear,  the  dart,  or  tlie  harpoon. 
He  regBjrdeth  iron  as  straw ; 
Copper  as  rotten  wood. 
The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee. 
Sling-stones  he  deemeth  trifling ; 
Like  stubble  is  the  battle-axe  reputed ; 
And  he  laugheth  at  the  quivering  of  the  javelin. 

These  expressions  describe,  in  a  lively  manner,  the 
8tren|;th,  courage,  and  intrepidity  of  the  crocodile. 
Nothmg  frightens  him.  If  any  one  attack  him,  neither 
swords,  darts,  nor  javelins  avail  against  him.  Travel- 
lers agree,  that  the  skin  of  the  crocodile  is  proof 
against  pointed  weapons. 

His  bed  is  the  splinters  of  flint, 

Which  the  broken  rock  scattereth  on  the  mud. 

This  clause  is  obscure,  and  has  been  variously 
rendered.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  he  can  repose 
himself  on  sharp-pointed  rocks  and  stones  witn  as 
little  concern  as  upon  mud. 

He  maketh  the  main  to  boil  as  a  caldron ; 
He  snufleth  up  the  tide  as  a  perflime. 
Behind  him  glittereth  a  pathwav ; 
The  deep  is  embroidered  with  boar. 

To  give  a  further  idea  of  the  force  of  this  creature, 
die  poet  describes  the  eflfect  of  his  motion  in  the 
water.  When  a  large  crocodile  dives  to  the  bottom, 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  water  may  be  justly  com- 
pared to  liquor  boiling  in  a  caldron.  When  swim- 
ming upon  the  surface,  he  cuts  the  water  like  a  ship, 
and  makes  it  white  with  foam ;  at  the  same  time  his 
tail,  like  a  rudder,  causes  the  waves  behind  him  to 
froib  and  sparkle  like  a  trail  of  light  These  images 
are  common  among  the  poets.  Tnus  Homer,  (Odyss. 
L  xii.  V.  935.)  as  translated  by  Pope : 

**  Tumultuous  boil  the  waves ; 

They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise ; 
Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  bbuEe.** 

He  hath  not  his  like  upon  earth, 
Even  among  those  made  not  to  be  daunted. 
He  looketh  upon  every  thing  with  haughtiness ; 
He  is  king  over  all  the  sons  of  the  fierce. 

Mr.  Good  observes,  that  all  the  interpreters  appear 
to  have  run  into  an  error  in  conceiving,  that  **  the 
sons  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  in  the  original  fnv  ^33, 
refer  to  wild  beasts,  or  monsters  of  enormous  size ;  it 
IB  far  more  confounding  to  the  haughtiness  and  exulta- 
tion of  man, — to  that  undue  confidence  in  his  own 
power,  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  this  sublime  ad- 
dress to  humiliate,  to  have  pomted  out  to  him,  even 
among  the  brute  creation,  a  being  which  he  dares  not 
to  encounter,  and  which  laughs  at  all  his  pride,  and 
pomp,  and  pretensions,  and  compels  him  to  feel  in 
all  these  respects  his  real  littleness  and  inferiority.  It 
is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  a  description 
■0  adnuFably  sustained  in  any  language  of  any  age  or 


country.  The  whole  appears  to  be  of  a  pieee,  and 
equally  excellent" 

The  word  Uviaihan  is  also  found  in  the  original  of 
Job,  chap.  iii.  8,  in  our  version  rendered  **  mooming.** 
Mr.  Good  has  a  long  note,  explaining  the  passage  as 
having  a  reference  to  ancient  sorceries,  and  execrat- 
ing incantationa.  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  refer  to 
the  power  of  drawing  out  serpents  fiom  their  lurk- 
ing places  by  means  of  music.  (See  iNCBjurTHXinrs.) 
Mr.  Scott^  vernon  and  note  are  as  follows: 

Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day 
Of  those  who  shall  awake  leviathan. 

To  fftr  upf  or  awakij  leviathan  is  represented,  in 
chap.  xli.  &--10,  to  be  inevitable  destruction.  It  was 
natural  to  mention  such  a  terrible  casualty  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  abhorrence,  and  to  lament  those 
who  so  miserably  perished  with  the  most  bitter  im- 
precations on  the  disastrous  day.  Job  here  calls  for 
the  assistance  of  such  language,  to  execrate  the  fatal 
night  of  his  nativity.  Or  it  may  have  a  reference  to 
the  execration  expressed  by  the  Ombits  against  the 
Tentyrites.  The  Ombitae  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Ombos,  a  town  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  not 
far  from  the  cataracts  of  the  ancient  Siene,  now  As- 
suan.  This  neople  were  remarkable  for  the  worship 
of  the  crocodile,  and  the  foolishly  kind  manner  in 
which  they  treated  and  cherished  him.  Their  nearly 
oppoaite  neighbors,  the  Tentyrites,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, conspicuous  for  their  hatred  and  persecution  of 
the  same  animal.  The  difTerent  mode  of  treatment 
of  this  animal  produced  deadly  feuds  and  animosities 
between  the  two  people,  which  Juvenal,  in  his  fifteenth 
Satire,  ridicules  most  justly.  He  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  hostilitjr  described,  residing  as  a  Roman  oflicer 
at  Syene.  If  there  be  any  allusion  to  this  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  it  would  mesn.  **  Let  my  birth  be  held 
in  as  much  abhorrence,  as  is  that  of  these  who  are  the 
rousers  of  leviathan." 

Between  two  neighboring  towns  a  rancorous  nge 
Yet  bums ;  a  hate  no  lements  can  assuage. 

Juv.  Sat  XV.  V.  35. 

By  leviathan,  (Ps.lxxiv.  14,)  we  may  suppose  Phsr 
raoh  to  be  represented,  as  a  unc  of  Egypt  k  called 
by  Ezekiel,  (chap.  xxix.  3.)  **  the  great  dragon  [or 
crocodile]  diat  lieth  in  the  midst  of^hk  rivers  ;^  aind 
if,  says  Mr.  Merrick,  the  Arabic  lexicographers  quoted 
hj  Bochart  (Phaleg.  1.  i.  c.  15.)  ri^tl^  aflirm  that 
PharaOf  in  the  Egyptian  language,  signified  a  croco- 
dile, there  may  possibly  be  some  such  allusion  to  hk 
name  in  these  texts  of  the  psalmist  and  of  Ezekiel,  as 
was  made  to  the  name  of  Draeo^  when  Herodicus,  in 
a  sarcasm  recorded  by  Aristotle,  (Rhet  L  ii.  c  23.) 
said  that  his  laws,  which  were  veiy  severe,  were  the 

laws  avx  irSQtanov  aXXa  deuxorrop,  flOfl  AomUMS  $ed  draoh' 

nu.  Moses  Chorenensk  mentions  some  ancient 
songs,  which  call^  the  descendants  of  Astyages  a 
race  ofdroforifg  because  Astvagea  in  the  Annenian 
language  signified  a  dragonj  (1.  i.  c  xxix.) 

LEvIRATE,  see  Marriage. 

LEVITES.  All  the  descendants  of  Le\1  may  be 
comprised  under  thk  name ;  but  chiefly  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  lower  services  in  the  temple, 
by  which  they  were  distingukhed  from  the  priests, 
who  were  ^  the  race  of  Levi,  by  Aaron,  and  were 
employed  in  bieher  offices.  The  Levites  were  the 
descendants  of  Levi,  by  Gershoro,  Kohath  and  Me- 
rari,  excepting  the  fiunily  of  Aaron ;  for  the  childreB 
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of  Moses  had  no  part  in  the  priesthood,  and  were 
only  common  Levites.  God  chose  the  Levites  instead 
of  the  first-bom  of  all  Israel,  for  the  service  of  his 
tabernacle  and  temple,  Numb.  iii.  6,  &c.  They 
obeyed  the  priests  in  the  ministrations  of  the  temple, 
and  sung  and  played  on  instruments,  in  the  daily 
services,  &c.  They  studied  the  law,  and  were  the 
ordinary  judges  of  the  country ;  but  subordinate  to 
the  priests.  Grod  provided  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Levites,  by  giving  to  them  the  tithe  of  com,  fruit  and 
cattle ;  but  Uie  v  paid  to  the  priests  the  tenth  of  their 
tithes ;  and  as  the  Levites  possessed  no  estates  m  land, 
the  tithes  which  the  priests  received  from  them  were 
considered  as  the  first-fruits  which  they  were  to  offer 
to  the  Lord.  Numb,  xviii.  21 — ^24. 

God  assigned  for  the  habitations  of  the  Levites 
forty-eight  cities,  with  fields,  pastures  and  gardens, 
Numb.  XXXV.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  given  to  the 
priests,  six  of  which  were  cities  of  refuge.  Josh.  xx. 
7;  xxi.  19,  &c.  While  the  Levites  were  actually 
employed  in  the  temple,  they  were  supported  out  of 
the  provisions  kept  in  store  there,  and  out  of  the  daily 
offerings.  (See  Deut.  xii.  18, 19  ;  xviii.  6 — 8.)  The 
consecration  of  Levites  was  without  much  ceremony. 
(See  Numb.  viii.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  Levites  wore  no  peculiar  habit  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  Israelites,  till  the  time  of  Agrippa, 
whose  innovation  in  this  matter  is  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus,  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  cap.  8.)  who  remarks,  that  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  country  were  never  fonsaken 
with  impunity. 

The  Levites  were  divided  into  different  classes; 
the  Gershomites,  Kohathites,  Merarites  and  the 
Aaronites,  or  priests,  Numb.  iii.  &c.  The  Gershom- 
ites were  in  number  7,500.  Their  office  in  the 
inarches  through  the  wilderness  wa0  to  cany  the  veils 
and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle.  The  Kohathites 
Avere  in  number  8,600.  They  were  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  ark  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
M  crarites  were  in  number  6,200.  They  carried  those 
]>ieces  of  the  tabernacle  which  could  not  be  placed 
on  chariots.  Thus  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  Levites  amounted  to  22,300,  of  whom  8,580  were 
fit  for  service,  and  13,720  unfit,  being  either  too  old 
or  too  young,  Numb.  iii.  iv.  When  the  Hebrews 
eiicaniped  in  the  wilderness,  the  Levites  were  placed 
round  alx)ut  the  tabernacle ;  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the 
«\ist,  Gershom  at  the  west,  Kohath  at  the  south,  and 
Momri  at  the  north. 

Tlie  Levites  were  not  to  enter  upon  their  service 
nt  the  tabernacle  till  they  were  25  years  of  ago ; 
(Numb.  viii.  24.)  or,  as  in  chap.  iv.  3,  from  30  to  50 
years  old.  But  David  fixed  the  time  of  service  at  20 
years.  The  priests  and  liCvites  waited  bv  turns, 
weekly,  in  the  temple,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  17  ;  Ezra  iii.  o. 

LEVITICUS,  the  third  book  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
called  Leviticus,  because  it  contains  principally  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  priests,  Levites 
and  sacrifices.  The  Hebrews  call  it  "the  priests' 
law  f  and  also  vayikrti,  because  in  Hebrew  it  begins 
with  this  word,  and  he  eaUecL  The  first  seven  chap- 
t(>rs  prescribe  the  ceremonies  in  offering  btirat- 
fsacrinces,  meat-offerings,  bread  and  cakes,  peace-of- 
fiTings  or  thanksgivings,  and  sin-oflRsrings ;  regulat- 
ing what  parts  were  to  be  consumed  on  the  fire  of 
the  altar,  and  what  were  to  be  given  to  the  priest, 
who  offered  them.  This  is  followed  by  directions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  were  to  be  con- 
secrated, and  what  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  on  that 
occasion.    On  occasion  of  the  punishment  of  Nadab 
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and  Abihu,  Moses  appoints  the  raouraing  of  the 
priests,  and  forbids  them  to  drink  wine  while  waiting 
in  the  temple.  Chapters  xi.  to  xv.  give  rules  for  dis- 
tinguishing beasts  clean  and  unclean  ;  also  relative  to 
the  leprosy  of  men,  of  houses  and  of  habits ;  for  the 
purification  of  men  indisposed  with  gonorrhoea,  and 
of  women  after  child-birth.  After  this,  the  ceremo- 
nies on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation  are  regulated ; 
also  the  degrees  of  relation  permitted  or  forbidden  in 
marriage.  Then  follow  pronibitions  of  alliances  with 
the  Canaanites,  of  idolatry,  theft,  perjury,  calumny, 
hatred.  Gentile  superstitions,  magic,  divuiation,  sooth- 
saying, prostitution  and  adultery.  Chapter  xxii.  no- 
tices the  principal  festivals  in  the  year,  (including  the 
story  of  a  man  who  was  stoned  to  death  for  having 
blasphemed  the  sacred  Name,)  the  sabbatical  and  the 
jubilee  years,  and  some  directions  relative  to  vows 
and  tithes. 

This  book  is  generally  held  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,  though  probably  assisted  by  Aaron.  It  con- 
tains the  histoiy  of  the  eight  days  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons'  consecration,  A.  M.  &14. 

LIBANUS,  or  Lebanon,  a  long  chain  of  limestone 
mountains,  on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine.  It 
consists  of  two  principal  ridges,  the  easterly  ridge 
being  called  Anti-Libanus  by  the  Greeks.  The 
westem  ridge,  or  proper  Libanus,  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  eastern,  or 
Anti-Libanus,  runs  first  east,  but  soon  inclines  in  like 
manner  to  the  north.  Between  these  two  ridges  is  a 
long  valley  called  Coele-Syria,  or  Hollow  Syria,  the 
Valley  of  Lebanon,  (Josh.  xi.  17.)  at  present  Sukkak  ; 
it  opens  towards  the  north.  The  elevation  of  Leb- 
anon is  BO  great,  that  it  is  always  covered  in  many 
places  with  snow ;  whence  in  all  probability  it  derives 
Its  name.  It  is  composed  of  four  enclosures  of 
mountains,  which  rise  one  on  the  other.  The  first  is 
very  rich  in  erain  and  firuits  ;  the  second  is  barren, 
abounding  in  thorns,  rocks  and  fiints ;  the  third,  though 
higher  than  this,  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring,  llie  trees 
being  always  ffreen,  and  the  orchards  filled  with  (ruit : 
it  is  so  aj^eaole  and  fertile,  that  some  have  called  it 
a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  fourth  is  so  high  as  to  be 
always  covered  with  snow.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
ascended  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  Lebuion,  states 
that  it  occupied  him  and  <his  companions  four  hours 
in  reaching  it,  from  the  place  where  the  cedars  grow. 
**  From  hence  the  view  was,  as  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, grand  and  magnificent  To  the  west  we  had  a 
prospect  of  all  the  side  of  Lebanon  down  to  the  plain 
at  itB  foot,  and,  beyond,  a  boundless  sea,  the  horizon 
of  which  could  not  be  defined,  firom  its  being  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  clouds.  ...  To  the  east  we  bad 
the  valley  of  the  Bukkah,  which  we  could  see  from 
hence  was  on  a  much  higher  level  than  the  sea ;  the 
descent  to  it  on  the  east  appearing  to  be  about  one 
third  less  in  depth  than  the  descent  to  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  Lebanon  on  the  west,  and  scarcely  more  than 
half  of  that  to  the  line  of  the  sea.  The  range  of 
Anti-Libanus,  which  fomis  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Bukkah,  was  also  covered  with  snow  at  its  sum- 
mit, but  not  so  thickly  as  at  this  part  of  Libanus  where 
we  were,  and  which  seemed  to  us  tlie  highest  point 
of  all.  We  could  distinguish  that  from  the  north- 
ward towards  Balbek,  the  Jebel-el-wast  was  one 
even  range,  without  pointed  summits  like  this,  and 
that  from  dience  there  extended  two  forks  to  the 
southward,  the  eastern,  or  principal  one,  ending  in  the 
great  Jebel-el-Sheik,  or  Jebel-el-Telj,  of  the  Arabs, 
the  mount  Hermon  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  west- 
ern, or  lesser  one,  in  the  point  which  I  had  passed  in 
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piDff  to  BuiiM,  the  valley  between  them  being  called 
Wade  Ityre.  The  range  of  Anti-Libanus,  though  of 
leea  hei^t  than  this,  completely  iDtercepted  our  view 
of  the  country  to  the  eaatward  of  it ;  although,  as  be- 
fbre  said,  we  were  on  the  highest  point  of  view  which 
it  admits.  Mr.  Volney,  therefore,  must  have  ima- 
gined the  unlimited  view  which  he  says  this  mountain 
affords  across  the  eastern  deserts  to  the  Euphrates ; 
and  indeed,  from  his  description  altogether,  both  of 
the  mountain  and  the  cedars,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  travelled  but  little  over  it'*  (Travels 
among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  477.) 

D'Arvieuz,  in  describing  this  mountainous  region, 
savs,  **  These  are  not  barren  mountains,  but  almost 
all  well  cttltivaled,  and  well  peopled.  Their  summits 
are  in  many  places  level,  and  (brm  vast  plains, 
wherein  are  sown  com  (comp.  Ps.  hodi.  16.)  and  all 
kinds  of  pulse.  Thev  are  watered  by  numerous 
sources,  and  rivulets  of  excellent  water,  which  diffuse 
on  all  sides  a  freshness  and  fertility,  even  in  the  most 
elevated  regions.  The  soil  of  their  declivities,  and  of 
the  hollows  which  occur  between  them,  is  excellent, 
and  produces  abundantly  com,  oil  and  wine,  which  is 
the  best  in  Syria ;  and  this  is  praising  it  highly  in  a 
single  word.  Drinkers,  who  esteem  themselves 
judges,  make  no  difference  between  this  wine  and 
that  of  Cyprua.  Their  principal  riches,  at  present,  is 
the  silk  which  they  produce.  They  are  inhabited 
by  Christians,  Oreeks  and  Maronitea ;  also  by  Dru- 
ses and  Mahometans.  The  Christians  here  have 
many  privileges,  and  in  some  places  complete  liberty. 
Thougn  the  mountains  which  compose  Lebanon  are 
of  this  considerable  extent,  yet  the  vulgar  restrain  the 
name  to  that  district  whereon  the  cedars  grow ;  (see 
Cedars  ;)  and  they  give  other  names  to  other  portions 
which  compose  this  famous  mountain.  Afler  travel- 
ling six  hours  in  pleasant  vallejrs,  and  over  mountains 
covered  with  difnrent  species  of  trees,  we  entered  a 
small  plain  on  ^  fertile  hill,  wholly  covered  with 
walnut-trees  and  olives,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
village  of  Eden.  This  village  has  a  bishop.  In  spite 
of  my  weariness^  I  could  not  but  incessantly  admire 
this  beautifhl  country.  It  is,  tmly,  an  epitome  of  the 
terrestrial  pandise,  of  which  it  bears  the  name.  .  .  . 
We  quitted  Eden  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  advanced  to  mountains  so  extremely  hi|[fa,  that 
we  seemed  to  be  travelling  in  the  middle  recions  of 
the  atmosphere.  Here  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene 
above  us,  while  we  saw,  below  us,  thick  clouds  dia- 
■ofarinff  in  rain  and  watering  the  plains." 

De  u  Roque,  afler  commendmff  in  stronff  terms 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  watered  by  the  Kadisha, 
says,  ^In  pursuing  our  route,  and  tracing  up  the 
souree  of  this  Mreeable  river,  our  sight  was  still 
more  gratified.  The  trees  rise  higher  than  before, 
being  for  the  most  part  plantains,  pines,  cypresses, 
and  evergreen  oaks,  forming  a  contmual  assemblage 
of  verdure  of  (ttfierent  kin£ ;  amonff  which  peepa 
out,  from  time  to  time,  either  a  chapelor  a  grotto,  al- 
ways situated  on  some  spot  apparently  impossible  to 
be  attained,  and  absolutely  astonishing  to  the  sight 
We  psssed  twice  or  thrice  over  the  Kadisha,  by 
means  of  stone  bridges,  or  of  trees  laid  along  to  form 
a  passage :  we  proceeded  in  this  manner  two  or  three 
leaguea,  by  a  very  easy  and  agreeable  road,  walking 
afanoat  oonatantiy  among  grovea  and  covered  alle^ 
Ibnnad  fay  the  hand  of  nature^  and  too  abundant  m 
Iblla^  to  be  penetrated  by  the  nys  of  the  sun.  After 
qaittmg  the  ICadisha,  we  continued  to  find  every 
where  a  wonderfbl  abundance  of  water,  issuinff  firom 
dims  aouroaa,  fi>rming  rivulets ;  and  proceeding  to 


unite  their  waters  with  those  of  that  river, 
bin,  the  convent  established  on  Lebanon,  is  a  larger 
irregular  building,  Atuated  on  the  decliviQr  of  a  high 
mountain.  Its  environs  are,  nevertheless^  very  cheer- 
ful; the  lands  adjacent  are  well  cultivated,  and  are 
adorned  with  hedges,  gardens  and  vineyards.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  where  superior  wine 
to  that  which  was  ofl^Bred  us :  from  which  we  de- 
termined, that  the  reputation  of  the  wine  of  Leba- 
non, as  alluded  to  by  the  prai^et,  (Hosea  xiv.  7.j  was 
extremely  well  founded.  These  wines  are  or  two 
sorts;  the  most  common  is  the  red ;  the  moat  exquis- 
ite is  of  the  color  of  Vin  Muscat,  and  is  caHed  golden 
on  account  oi  its  color." 

He  mentions  his  fear,  in  aome  of  his  excursions, 
of  meetioff  with  tigers,  or  vrith  bears,  which  are  in 
great  numbers  on  Lebanon ;  and  come  down  during 
the  night  to  drink.  He  also  mentions  the  finding  of 
a  quantity  of  eagles*  feathera  on  the  mountain,  at  the 
cedars. 

Lebanon  furnishes  many  rivers  and  streams.  The 
first  described  bv  De  la  Iloque  is  the  Oronles,  which 
rises  in  the  northern  district,  and  during  a  course  of 
more  than  thirty  leagues  runs  almost  due  north,  pass- 
ing Emesa  and  Apamea ;  then  turning  to  the  west, 
it  psases  Antioch  and  Seleucia ;  its  whole  course  be- 
ing about  seventy-five  leaguea.  The  river  Eleuthe- 
rus  also  rises  in  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  It  falls  in- 
to the  Mediterranean,  between  Orthosis  and  Tripo- 
lis ;  but  is  not  easiiy  sscertained,  because  four  or  n  ve 
rivers  discharge  tnemselves  in  this  space.  The 
first,  (perhapa  the  Eleutheras,)  about  half  way  be- 
tween Tortosa  and  Tripdis,  is  the  Nahr  Kibir,  or 
Great  river ;  the  second,  advancing  toward  Tripolis, 
is  the  Nahr  Abrach,  Leper's  river ;  the  third  is  Nahr 
Acchar,  red  river ;  and  there  is  a  fourth,  less  consid- 
erable, called  Alma  Albarida,  or  the  Cold  waters. 
Following  the  coast  southward,  we  find  die  Nahr 
Kadisha,  or  Holy  river,  which  receives  many  streams^ 
by  which  it  is  greatly  enlarged  in  ita  passage  to  the 
sea.  Among  others,  Ras  Am,  Fountam  Hc»d,  in  it- 
self a  small  stream,  but  is  greatly  swelled  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  and  furnishes  a  considerable 
body  of  water.  The  next  stream  is  the  Nahr  Ebra- 
him,  Abraham's  river,  which  discharges  itself  about 
two  leagues  from  Jebilee ;  it  is  the  Adonis  of  the  an- 
cients. Afler  this  follows  the  Nahr  Kelb,  Dog^ 
river ;  the  Lycus,  or  WolTs  river,  of  antiquity.  Abmit 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  this  river  is  Nahr  Boiruth, 
so  called  because  it  is  the  nearest  stream  to  the  city 
of  Berytus.  Between  Berytus  and  Sidon  is  the  Nahr 
Darner,  pronounced  by  Europeans  cT jfmoiir,  the  Jam- 
yraa  of  former  times:  the  passage  of  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous during  the  rains.  About  a  league  south  of  Si- 
don, is  the  river  caDed  A  wle  by  the  peasants ;  by  the 
Franks  called  Fiumere :  its  souree  is  perhaps  in  An- 
ti-Libanus.  About  an  hour  short  oSf  Tyre,  is  the 
river  Kasemiech,  which  rises  in  Anti-Libanus,  and 
is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Letani,  which  flows 
along  the  valley  of  Bekaa.  The  Barrady  rises  in 
Anti-Libanus,  not  far  finom  the  territory  of  Damas- 
cus, which  city  it  visits;  and  being  divided  into 
streams  and  canals,  contributes  to  the  delichts  of  that 
place,  and  its  environs.  A  little  river,  cafied  Banias, 
(nerhaiM  the  Abana  of  Naaman,  1  Kings  v.  12.)  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Barrady.  After  having  pass- 
ed Damascus,  these  streams  issue  in  a  large  we  and 
marshes.  The  course  of  the  Barrady  is  southeriy. 
The  Jordan,  too,  has  its  source  in  Anti-Libanus, 
in  the  region  now  called  Wad-et-tein,  which  includes 
the  mount  Hermon  of  the  ancients,  not  fhr  firom  the 
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celebrated  spot  which  pa^im  antiquity  called 
um,  or  Paneaa.    See  Jordaji. 

The  following  is  Volney's  account  of  this  celebrat- 
ed mountain:  (Travels,  toL  i.  p.  293»  dOl.)  "A 
view  of  the  country  will  convince  us  that  the  most 
elevated  point  of  all  Syria  is  Lebanon,  on  the  south* 
east  of  Tripoli.  Scarcely  do  we  depart  from  Lar- 
neca,  in  Cyprus,  which  is  thirty  leagues  distant,  be- 
fore we  discover  its  summit  capped  with  clouds. 
This  is  also  distinctly  perceivable  on  the  map,  from 
the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Orontes,  which  flows 
from  the  mountains  of  Damascus,  and  loses  itself 
below  Antioch ;  the  Kasmia,  which,  from  the  north 
of  Balbec,  takes  its  course  towards  Tyre ;  the  Jor- 
dan, forced,  by  the  declivities,  towards  the  south, 
prove  that  this  is  the  highest  point.  Next  to  Leb* 
anon,  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  country  is  mount 
Akkar,  which  becomes  visible  as  soon  as  we  leave 
Marra  in  the  desert  It  appears  like  an  enormous 
flattened  cone,  and  is  constantlv  in  view  for  two 
days'  journey.  No  one  has  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  height  of  these  mountams  by  the 
barometer;  but  we  may  deduce  it  from  another 
consideration.  In  winter  their  tops  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  snow,  from  Alexandretta  to  Jerusalem ; 
but  after  the  month  of  March  it  melts,  except  on 
mount  Lebanon,  where,  however,  it  does  not  remain 
the  whole  year,  unless  in  the  highest  cavities,  and 
towards  the  north-east,  where  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  sea  winds,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  such  a 
situation  I  saw  it  still  remaining,  in  1764,  at  the  veiy 
time  I  was  almost  sufibcated  with  heat  in  the  valley 
of  Balbec.  Now,  since  it  is  well  known  that  snow, 
in  this  latitude,  reouires  an  elevation  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  fathoms,  we  may  conclude  that  to 
be  the  height  of  Lebanon,  and  that  it  is  consequent- 
ly much  lower  than  the  Alps,  or  even  the  I^renees. 

*^  Lebanon,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  ex- 
tensive chain  of  the  Kesraouan,  and  the  country  of 
tlie  Druses,  presents  us  every  where  with  majestic 
mountains.  At  every  step  we  meet  with  scenes  in 
which  nature  displays  either  beauty  or  grandeur, 
sometimes  singularity,  but  always  variety.  When 
we  land  on  the  coast,  \he  loftiness  and  steep  ascent 
of  this  mountainous  ridge,  which  seems  to  enclose 
the  country,  those  gigantic  masses  which  shoot  into 
the  clouds,  inspire  astonishment  and  awe.  Should 
the  curious  traveller  then  climb  these  summits  which 
hounded  his  view,  the  wide-extended  space  which 
he  discovers  becomes  a  fresh  subject  of  admiration ; 
but  completely  to  enjoy  this  majestic  scene,  he  must 
ascend  to  the  very  point  of  LetMuion,  or  the  Sannin. 
There,  on  everv  siae,  he  will  view  an  horizon  with- 
out bounds ;  while,  in  clear  weather,  the  sight  is  lost 
over  the  desert,  which  extends  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  over  the  sea  which  bathes  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
lie  seems  to  command  the  whole  world,  while  the 
^wandering  eye,  now  surveying  the  successive  chains 
of  mountains,  transports  the  imagination  in  an  in- 
stant from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem. 

<*  If  we  examine  the  substance  of  these  mountains, 
we  shall  find  they  consist  of  a  hard  calcareous  stone, 
of  a  wiiitish  color,  sonorous  like  free-stone,  and  dis- 
posed in  strata  variously  inclined.  This  stone  has 
almost  the  same  appearance  in  every  part  of  Syria ; 
siomctimes  it  is  bare,  and  looks  like  the  peeled  rocks 
oD  the  coast  of  Provence.  The  same  stone,  under  a 
more  regular  form,  likewise  composes  the  greater 
part  of  Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon,  the  mountains  of  the 
bruses,  Galilee  and  mount  Carmel,  and  stretches 
to  the  south  of  the  lake  Asphakites.     The  inhab- 
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itaata  every  wfaera  build  their  houaea  and  nnloB  liaM 
with  it  I  have  never  seen,  nor  heard  it  said,  that 
these  stones  contain  any  petrified  shells  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Lebanon ;  but  we  find,  between  Batroun 
and  Diebail,  in  the  Kesraouan,  at  a  little  distance 
fix)m  the  sea,  a  quarry  of  schistous  stones,  the  flakea 
of  which  bear  the  impressions  of  plants,  fiah,  shelk^ 
and  eanecially  of  the  sea  onion.  Iron  is  the  only 
mineral  whioi  abounds  here ;  the  mountains  of  tlie 
Kesraouan,  and  of  the  Druses,  are  flill  of  it.  Every 
summer  the  inhabitants  woric  those  mines  which  are 
ochreous. 

**  It  appears  equally  extraordinary  and  picturesaue 
to  a  European  at  Tripoli,  to  behold  under  his  win- 
dows, in  the  month  of  January,  orange-trees  load^ 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  while  the  hoary  head  of  Leb- 
anon is  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  If  in  Saide,  or 
Tripoli,  we  are  incommoded  by  the  heats  of  July,  in 
six  hours  we  are  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  in 
the  temperature  of  March ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
chilled  by  the  frosts  of  December  at  Beaharrai,  a  day^ 
journey  brings  us  back  to  the  coast,  amid  the  flow- 
ers of  May.  The  Arabian  poets  have  therefore  aaid, 
that  *the  Sannin  bears  winter  on  his  haul,  spring  <m 
his  shoulders,  and  autunm  in  his  bosom,  while  auoi- 
mer  lies  sleeping  at  his  feeL'  ^ 

[Mr.  Fisk  describes  Lebanon  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  **  You  would  like,  perhaps,  to  know  how  mount 
Lebanon  looks.  It  is  not,  as  I  used  to  suppose,  one 
mountain,  but  a  multitude  of  mountains  thrown  to- 
gether, and  separated  by  very  deep,  narrow  valleys, 
which  seem  to  have  been  made  merely  for  the  sake 
of  dividinff  the  hills.  There  are  more  trees  on  mount 
Lebanon  man  on  the  hills  of  Judea,  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing which  Americans  would  call  a  forest.  Moat  of 
the  trees,  where  I  have  been,  are  either  pines  or  firuit 
trees.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  cedaie.  The  roade 
are  hadj  worn  and  tDorsi  ,*  steep  and  rocky,  I  pre- 
sume, beyond  any  thing  you  ever  saw  in  Veimoot,  or 
any  where  else.  I  generally  ride  a  mule  or  an  aas^ 
and  it  is  ofVen  Uterafiy  riding  up  and  down  stain,  ibr 
a  considerable  distance  together.  These  moontaina 
present  a  variety  of  the  most  rude,  sublune  and  ro- 
mantic scenery.*^  (Miaaionaiy  Herald  for  1894,  p. 
135.)    R. 

From  these  descriptions  the  reader  may  conoeivei 
not  only  with  what  ardor  Moses  might  deaiie  to  see 
''that  goodly  mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  (Deut  iiL 
25.]  but  what  a  supreme  gratification  a  man  who 
had  been  all  his  lifb  habituated  to  a  flat  and  arid  dee> 
ert,  and  to  a  low  and  level  country,  muat  have 
felt,  had  he  been  permitted  to  enjoy  die  yerdant 
hills  and  murmurinff  cascades  of  Lebanon.  The 
renown  of  these  paradises  must  haye  stimulated  hie 
curiosity,  as  a  man  and  a  naturalist,  independent  of 
his  wishes  as  a  sovereign  and  legislator  for  the  wel- 
fare and  settlement  of  his  people. 

Almost  all  travellera  who  have  visited  these  places 
have  felt  and  noticed  the  propriety  of  the  bride- 
groom's address  to  the  bride,  (Cant  iv.  15.)  in  which 
he  compares  her  to  ''a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well 
of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon  ;**  bot 
they  have  not  observed  the  climax  of  this  passace, 
which  appean  to  stand  thua,  (1.)  a  fountain,  (2L)a 
source,(3.)  numerous  and  lively  sneama,  communicat- 
ingrefinnihment  and  pleasure,  togetlier  with  fertili^. 

These  descriptions  may  also  contribute  to  place  m 
a  new  light  a  passage  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (chtt. 
xviii.  14.)  which  stands  thus  m  ourtranslatioD:  '^Wlll 
a  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  which  oooMCb 
fit>m  the  rode  of  the  field;  or  shall  die eold  flowim 
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waten  that  come  from  another  place  be  fonaken?" 
The  whole  of  this  Terse  no  doubt  refers  to  the  same 
object,  mount  Lebanon,  though  to  different  things 
which  are  found  there.  It  may  be  supposed,  that 
the  ^  cold  flowing  waters  "  of  the  prophet  were  the 
Nahr  el  herd,  or  Nahr  al  barida  of  Maundrell  and 
De  la  Roque. 

The  prophet  seems  to  think  that  no  waters  could 
be  so  refreshing  as  those  which  flowed  from  recent- 
ly thawing  congelation ;  and  to  persons  who  highly 
value  the  addition  of  snow  to  their  beverage,  to  cool 
it,  nothing  could  be  more  refrigerating  than  drinking 
from  streams  which  trickled  down  the  sides  of  that 
mountain,  the  great  Syrian  reservoir  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  narrations  we  have  inserted  show  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  these  similes. 

The  reputation  attached  to  the  wine  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  character  fiven  of  it  by  travellers,  render 
verv  credible  the  idea  that  in  this  wine  Damascus 
traded  with  Tyre,  (Ezek.  xzvii.  18.)  and  that  Helbon 
was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lebanon.  The  compar- 
ison of  the  wine  or  Lebanon  to  Vin  Muscat,  by  De 
la  Roque,  includes,  probably,  the  scent  as  well  as  the 
color ;  and  justifies  the  allusion  of  the  prophet  Ho- 
ses, xiv.  7. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  with  certainty,  what 
can  be  intended  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  phrase, 
**  the  glory  of  Lebanon ;"  but  very  likely  it  refers  to 
the  verdure  constantly  maintained  on  it,  and  to  the 
stately  trees  which  cover  it ;  for  so  we  may  best  ex- 
plain Isa.  XXXV.  2,  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  magnificent 
cedars,  plantains,  pines,  cypresses,  &c.  the  excellen- 
cy of  Carmel,  "pines,  oaks,  olives  and  laurels,"  (see 
Uarhel.)  and  the  meadow  productions,  flowers, 
shrubs,  ice.  of  Sharon.  This  agrees  perfecdy  with 
chap.  Ix.  13,  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon — the  fir-tree,  the 
pine-tree,  and  the  box-tree  together."  Perhaps,  by 
some  scientific  traveller,  who  has  noticed  the  trees 
growing  upon  Lebanon,  we  may  ascertain  those  in- 
tended!^ the  prophet.    Is  it  the  cedar  eminently  ? 

The  discovery  of  eagles'  fbathers  in  great  quanti- 
ty by  De  la  Roque,  where  they  must  have  been  drop- 
ped by  the  birds  themselves,  serves  to  justify  the  idea 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (chap.  xvii.  2,)  of  ''a  great 
eagle,  with  long  wings,  visiting  Lelianon,  and  pluck- 
ing ofl*  a  branch  from  among  the  young  twigs,"  &c. 
(meaning  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple, and  carried  away  its  treasures.)  It  shows  that  na- 
ture was  considered  in  this  particular  of  the  parable. 

The  bears  which  frightened  De  la  Roque,  and  the 
lions,  which  he  says  come  down  to  the  marshes  of 
Jordan  to  drink,  may  point  out  the  quarter  that  fur- 
nished those  sanguinary  animals  which  destroyed  the 
new  settlers  in  the  land  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  xvii.  25, 
26.)  as  the  country  is  the  same;  and  it  is  likely  that, 
duriniTtho  inter\'al  of  population,  these  wild  animals 
shoiii(.l  have  roamed  over  a  greater  tract  of  country 
than  usual ;  out  of  which  they  were  not  easily  ex- 
pelled. It  is  likely,  too,  that  when  the  prophet  threat- 
ens that  the  king  of  Babylon  shall  come  ''as  a  lion 
from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,"  (Jer.  xlix.  19 ;  1. 44.) 
be  may  not  so  much  allude  to  the  stream  of  Jordan, 
where  it  runs  in  a  coiiHiderable  body,  between  its 
banks,  as  probably  lions  are  rarely  seen  so  low,  but 
to  the  marshes  of  Jordan,  to  which  De  la  Roque  says 
thev  come  down  from  the  neighboring  mountains ; 
which  marshes  being  at  some  times  dry,  and  at  other 
times  overflowed,  annually,  may  justly  be  described 
as  the  swellings  of  Jordan.  (Comp.  Zech.  xi.  3.)  The 
nine  place  may  also  be  intended  under  this  descrip- 
tion :  (Jer.  xiL  5.)  **  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen. 


and  they  have  wearied  thee,  how  canst  thoa  oontend 
with  horses  ?  And  if  in  the  land  oC  peace  (solid  land, 
firm  footing!  thou  hast  been  wearied,  how  wilt  thou 
do,  when  called  to  exert  thyself  in  such  slippenr  and 
uncertain  footing  as  the  marshes  (swellinp)  of  Jor- 
dan are  ?  " — much  resembling,  probably,  the  bogs  of 
Ir^hmd.  The  wild  beasts  enumerated  by  this  trar- 
eller,  with  such  oth«v  as  we  may  suppose  iDhabit, 
or  haunt,  the  various  branches  of  this  mountain,  may 
flunish  the  true  import  of  the  expression,  (Uab.  iL  17.) 
^  The  violence  or  Lebanon  shall  cover  thee ;  even 
the  terrific  ravages  of  wild  beasts ; "  to  which  that 
mountain  affords  shelter  and  covert 

Lebanon  is  certainly  taken  for  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Thus  Solomon's  palace  is  called  the  ^  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon ;"  it  was  supported,  probably  by 
pillars  of  cedar,  as  numerous  as  trees  in  a  forest. 
When  we  read  '*The  fhiit  thereof  shall  shake  lik« 
Lebanon,"  we  suppose  the  majestic  cedars  furnish 
the  simile:  so,  "He  cast  forth  his  roots  as  LebanoD,** 
not  the  mountain,  but  the  cedars  on  it  The  temple 
of  Jerusalem  is  also  called  Lebanon :  **  Open  thy 
doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  tby  ce- 
dars,**  says  Zechanah,  (xi.  1.)  speaking  of  the  future 
desolation  of  the  temple  by  me  Romans. 

Tower  of  Libahus. — Solomon  (Cant  vii.  4.) com- 
pares his  spouse's  nose  to  ^  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 
which  looketh  towards  Damascus."  Travellers  speak 
of  a  tower  seen  on  Libanus  on  the  side  next  Damas- 
cus, which  seems  to  have  been  very  hi(^.  Beoja- 
min  of  Tudela  assures  us,  that  tiie  stones  of  this 
tower,  the  remains  of  which  he  had  seen,  were  twen- 
tv  palms  long,  and  twelve  wide.  Gabriel  Sionita  say^ 
that  it  was  a  hundred  cubits  high,  and  fifty  broad. 

LIBATION,  a  word  tised  in  sacrificial  language, 
to  express  an  affusion  of  hquors,  poured  upon  yIc- 
tims  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Lord.  The  quantitv  of 
wine  for  a  libation  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  bin ; 
rather  more  than  two  pints.  Among  the  Hebrews 
libations  were  poured  on  the  victim  after  it  was 
killed,  and  the  several  pieces  of  it  laid  on  the  altar, 
ready  to  be  consumed  by  the  fiames,  Lev.  yL  20; 
viii.  25,  26 ;  ix.  4 ;  xvi.  12, 20 ;  xxiii.  la  They  con- 
sisted in  ofierings  of  bread,  wine  and  salt  Paul 
describes  himself,  says  Calmet,  as  a  victim  about  to 
be  sacrificed,  the  accustomed  hbations  of  meal  and 
wine  being  already,  in  a  manner,  poured  upon  him: 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6.)  <'  For  I  am  ready  to  be  ofiered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  apostle  refers  to  the  manner  of  pouring  oat 
the  blood  of  the  victims,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
which  was  the  ceremony  prescribed  in  the  Hebrew 
ritual,  rather  than  to  the  libations  poured  upon  tbe 
victim,  as  practised  by  the  heathen : — 'Ey»  yo?  ^A 
anivAouai — Tor  1  am  now  pouring  out,  or  going  to  be 
poured  out,  as  a  libaOon,  The  same  expreaeive  sac- 
rificial term  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17,  where  the  apos- 
tle represents  the  faith  of  the  Philippians  as  a  sac* 
rifice,  and  his  own  blood  as  a  libation  poured  fortn 
to  hallow  and  consecrate  it: — *^W  W  »a«  anitfo^^\ 

avYZ^iQo)  Tiaatv  tiifr ; — the  Strength  and  beauty  otuio 
passage  cannot  be  comprehend^  from  a  translation. 
LIBERTINES,  Synagogue  or,  Acts  vi.  9.  lw» 
Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  obviously  8^°°f  f°r 
nected  with  tlie  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians,  botnw 
which  were  of  African  origin  ;  it  is,  therefore,  m«» 
probable  that  the  Libertines  were  of  African  origin 
also ;  and  without  assendngto  the  entire  histogot  ub 
liberation  of  the  Jewish  captives  in  Egypt,  bv  Pt«ca J 
Philadelphus,  in  its  utmost  extent,  as  to  their  num- 
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bers,  it  is  credible,  that  there  may  be  sufficient  truth 
in  i^  to  justify  our  believing  that  many  Jews  and 
Jewish  families  did  obtain  their  liberty,  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  that  prince ;  the  descendants  of  which 
frccdmen,  remaining  in  Egypt,  would  be  known  un- 
der an  appellation  answering  to  the  Latin,  liberiinL 
Moreover,  their  residence  would  naturally  connect 
them  'with  tlieir  fellow  Africans,  the  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians.  They  are  evidently  separated,  by  the 
construction  of  the  language,  from  **  those  of  Cilicia, 
and  of  Asia : "  and  if  Luke  were  of  Cyrene,  as  is 
thought,  we  see  the  reason  why  this  conduct  of  his 
compatriots  excited  his  particular  observation.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  writers  that  they  were  a 
nation  of  Libertini.  That  there  was  a  place  in  Af- 
rica called  Libertina,  or  some  such  name,  is  certain ; 
for  in  the  council  of  Carthage  (c.  116.)  two  persons 
assumed  the  title  of  Episeopus  Ecdesuz  lAberiinen- 
sis,    (See  Kuinoel  on  Acts  vi.  9.) 

LIBERTY,  as  opposed  to  servitude  and  slavery, 
denotes  the  condition  of  a  man,  who  may  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  of  another.  There  is  frequent 
mention  of  this  liberty  in  Scripture.  The  Jews  val- 
ued themselves  highly  on  their  libertv ;  and  they 
even  boasted,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  that  they  had 
never  been  deprived  of  it,  John  viii.  33.  This  from 
them  was  ridiculous ;  since  we  know  that  they  were 
often  subject  to  foreign  powers,  under  the  judges, 
and  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Chaldea  and 
Persia.  They  were  at  this  very  time,  also,  subject 
to  the  Romans.  It  is  however  true,  that  the  Israel- 
ites, according  to  the  intention  of  Moses,  were  never 
to  be  reduced  endrelv  to  a  state  of  bondage.  They 
might  be  sold,  or  fall  into  servitude  among  their 
brethren;  but  always  had  a  power  of  redeeming 
themselves,  or  procuring  themselves  to  be  redeemed 
by  their  relations,  or  of  being  liberated  in  the  sab- 
batical year,  or  in  the  jubilee  year.  Probably,  on 
this  account  they  boasted  that  they  never  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery.  Paul  speaks  of  the  libertv  of  the 
gospel,  in  opposition  to  the  servitude  of  the  law : 
**  We  are  not  the  children  of  the  bond-woman,  but 
of  the  free,"  (Gal.  iv.  31.)  i.  e.  we  are  not  derived  from 
Hagar,  who  with  her  descendants  are  slaves,  but  we 
are  sons  of  Sarah  the  free- woman :  we  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  God's  children,  bv  virtue  of  the  adoption 
procured  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ ;  which  liberty  de- 
livers us  from  the  yoke  of  legal  ceremonies,  from 
the  obligation  of  observing  purifications  and  distinc- 
tions of  meats,  and  many  other  practices,  to  which 
the  Jews  were  subjected,  Rom.  viii.  21;  1  Cor.  x.  29; 
2  Cor.  iii.  17 ;  Gal.  ii.  4,  5 ;  James  i.  25 ;  ii.  12. 

**  Liberty  to  righteousness,"  in  opposition  to  •*  the 
liondago  of  sin,"  is  part  of  the  justification  which 
Christ  has  procured  for  us ;  which  we  acquire  by 
fuith  in  him,  and  preserve  by  a  holy  life,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Christian  virtues ;  or  it  is  one  effect  of  justifi- 
cation by  Christ.  (Comp.  Rom.  vi.  20.  Gr.  and  £ng. 
margin.) 

Liberty  and  Free-will,  in  opposition  to  con- 
straint and  necessity.  Man  is  at  liberty  to  do  good 
or  evil ;  (Ecclus.  xv.  14,  &,c.)  there  is,  however,  a  great 
4litference  between  our  liberty  of  doing  good  and  of 
doing  evil.  We  have  in  ourselves  the  unhappy  lib- 
erty of  doing  evil ;  we  are  prompted  to  it  by  oiu*  con- 
ctipiscence,  which  indeed  we  ought  always  to  resist, 
yet  shall  not  really  and  effectually  resist,  without  the 
assistance  of  God's  grace ;  whereas,to  do  good,  though 
we  have  the  libertv  of  doing  it,  we  cannot  as  we 
should  without  the  help  of  grace,  which,  without  vi- 
olating our  libertv,  incites  ub  agreeably,  gendy,  (nev- 


ertheless, efficaciously,)  to  prefer  what  is  pleasing  to 
God  before  what  is  desired  by  self-love  and  concu- 
piscence. 

Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  famous  rabbi,  says  we 
stand  in  need  of  the  concurrence  of  Providence  in 
all  virtuous  actions ;  and  as  a  man,  who.is  going  to 
take  a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders,  calls  some- 
body to  help  him  up  with  it,  so  the  just  man  first  en- 
deavors to  fulfil  the  law,  while  God,  like  the  arm  of 
another  person,  comes  to  bis  assistance,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  execute  his  resolution.  This  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  idea  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  viii.  26.  which 
he  expresses  by  using  the  word  awai^tkauSuvoftat, 
which  Doddridge  renders  "lendeth  us  his  nclping 
hand ;"  and  which  Macknight  says  properly  signi- 
fies ^  I  bear  together  with  another,"  by  taking  hold 
of  the  thin^  borne  on  the  opposite  side,  as  persons 
do  who  assist  one  another  in  carrying  heavy  loads. 
Ambrose,  very  properly,  refers  this  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  prayers  (and  of  our  minds  too)  without 
such  aid. 

But  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that  very  important 
part  of  **  preventing  grace,"  which  so  arranges 
circumstances  as  to  diminish,  or  to  disappoint,  op- 
portunities of  doing  evil.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  hfe  that  more  strongly  and  more  intelUgiblv 
calls  for  gratitude,  than  those  preservations  from  evil, 
those  preventions  of  bad  consequences,  those  coun- 
teractions of  perverse  bias,  of  which  every  one  must 
be  conscious,  and  none  more  conscious  than  the  most 
virtuous.  (Comp.  David,  1  Sam.  xxv.  32,  sq.) 

I.  LIEN  AH,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  (Josh. 
XV.  42.)  given  to  the  priests,  and  declared  a  city  of 
refu^,  1  Chron.  vi.  54,  57.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
say.  It  was  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis. 

II.  LIBN  AH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  des- 
ert. Num.  xxxiii.  20.    See  Exodus,  p.  420. 

LIBNATH,  or,  fully,  SHIHOR-LIBNATH,  a 
stream  near  Carmel,  on  the  borders  of  Asher ;  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  Jluvitu  vitri,  the  glass  rivevy 
i.  e.  the  Belus,  from  whose  sands  glass  was  first  made, 
Josh.  xix.  26.     R. 

LIBYA,  a  province  of  Egypt,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Lehabim, 
son  of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x.  13.  It  reached  froni  Alex- 
andria to  Cyrene,  and  perhaps  farther.  In  Nah.  iii. 
9,  Lubim  is  rendered  Libya,  because  of  its  connec- 
tion with  Phut,  which  implies  Africa;  and  probably, 
that  part  of  Africa  near  and  around  Carthage,  rather 
than  Nubia.  Joscphus  says,  "  Phut  was  the  con- 
ductor of  Libya,  whose  settlements  were  froiii  him 
called  Phutsi.  It  is  beyoud  the  river  in  the  region  of 
Mauritania.  By  this  name  it  is  well  known  in  the 
Grecian  histories ;  adjacent  to  the  region  which  they 
call  Phut."  We  read  of  the  Lubim  in  2  Chron.  xii. 
3 ;  xvi.  8 ;  Nah.  iii.  9 ;  Dan.  xi.  4a  Sometimes  all  Af- 
rica  is  called  Libya ;  but  we  believe  it  docs  not  oc- 
cur iu  this  sense  in  Scripture. 

LICE,  see  Gnat. 

LIFE,  Future,  Eternal  Life,  or  simply  Life, 
signifies  the  state  of  the  righteous  afler  death.  Matt, 
vii.  14 ;  xix.  16, 17.  Jesus  Christ  is  sometimes  called 
the  Life,  John  xiv.  6 ;  xi.  25.  So,  **  In  him  was  life ; 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  John  i.  4.  (See  also 
1  John  v.  12.)  He  is  the  life  of  the  soul ;  he  enlight- 
ens it,  fills  it  with  graces,  and  leads  it  to  eternal  life. 
He  is  himself  the  hfe  of  it,  its  sustenance,  light  and 
happiness. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  God  promises  to  those  who 
observe  his  laws,  long  life  ana  temporal  prosperi^; 
which  were  the  figure  and  shadow  of  eternal  lira» 
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Uid  of  tbcae  future  bleninn  expressed  more  clearly 
Id  the  New  Testameut  The  carnal  Jews  confined 
their  hopes  to  these  transitory  blessings;  but  the 
holy  patriarchs,  the  {irophets,  and  more  enlightened 
Hebrews,  carried  their  views  and  expectations  fur* 
ther.  Moses  savs,  (Deut.  xxx.  15>  19,20.)  «*See,  1 
have  set  befc^e  thee  tliis  day  life  and  good,  and  death 
and  evil.'^ 

Wisdom,  or  a  knowledge  of  trutlis  relating  to  sal- 
vation, is  called  "the  way  of  life,"  "the  truth  of  life," 
**  the  fountain  of  life ;"  or  "  life,"  simply.  As  life  is 
the  first  of  blessings  belonging  to  the  body,  so  wiadoin 
is  the  supreme  happiness  of  the  soul ;  it  promotes 
our  well-being  in  this  world,  and  is  the  source  of  fe- 
hcity  to  eternity.  The  principal  wisdom,  the  most 
serious  study,  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  law ;  and  hence  the  Holy  Spirit 
tertns  the  law,  as  well  as  wisdom,  life,  and  the  source 
of  life ;  and  perhaps  also  because  they  both  produce 
the  same  efiects  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Life  is  sometimes  used  for  subsistence ;  thus  it  is 
said  in  Mark  xii.  44,  that  a  poor  widow,  who  put  two 
very  small  pieces  of  silver  into  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  gave  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  because  it 
was  all  sbe  had,  even  all  her  living,  or  life. 

We  find  an  expression  in  Deut.  xxviii.  66,  and  in 
Job  xxiv.  22,  which  requires  explanation :  "  Thy  life 
shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear 
day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy 
life."  Some  of  the  fathers  understood  this  of  Christ, 
crucified  in  the  sight  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who 
rejected  the  belief  of  that  Saviour  who  was  their  life 
and  salvation ;  but  the  meaning  is  more  likely  to  be, 
**  Ye  shall  be  under  perpetual  fear  and  uneasiness,  and 
shall  have  no  assurance  of  your  own  lives."  The 
words  of  Job  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense : 
**  He  riseth  up,  and  no  roan  is  sure  of  life."  When 
the  wicked  man  appears  most  resolute,  he  shall  not 
be  assured  of  his  life  ;  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
when  he  riseth  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  he  shall 
not  be  sure  of  his  life. 

LIFE ;  To  LIVE.  The^  words,  as  well  as  deaik, 
and  to  die,  are  equivocal,  and  are  understood  properly 
for  the  life  of  the  bodv ;  figuratively,  for  the  life  of 
the  soul ;  for  the  life  of  faith,  grace  and  holiness ;  for 
temporal  life  and  life  eternal.  "  A  living  soul "  sig- 
nifies a  living  animal,  a  living  person :  "  my  soul  sfacdl 
live  because  of  thee ;"  (Gen.  xii.  13.)  my  life  will  be 
preserved  in  consideration  of  thee.  **  No  man  shall 
sec  me  and  live ;"  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20.)  that  is,  no  man 
can  be  able  to  sustain  the  splendor  of  my  majesty,  if 
beheld  by  his  bodily  eye.  Jehovah  was  called  the 
living  God,  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  were  but  dead  men,  stars  or  animals,  whose 
lives  are  transitory ;  whereas  Jehovah  is  living,  im- 
mortal, and  the  Author  of  hfe  to  every  thing ;  in  him 
we  live ;  from  him  we  derive  motion  and  existence, 
Acts  xvii.  28. 

The  "just  man  lives  by  faith,"  Rom.  i.  17.  Faith 
gives  life  to  the  soul,  but  it  must  be  animated  by 
cliarity,  and  accompanied  with  works.  Gal.  v.  6 ; 
James  ii.  20.  Even  they  who  are  dead  in  sin  rise 
again,  and  lead  a  new  life,  when  they  believe  in  Christ, 
and  put  on  Christ ;  and  they  who  have  a  lively  and 
entire  faith  never  die,  or  rather  afler  death  enjoy 
eternal  life,  John  xi.  25,  26.  The  letter  kills,  but  the 
Spirit  makes  alive,  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  The  law  cannot 
make  alive;  (Gal.  iii.  21.)  it  cannot  communicate 
righteousness,  without  gospel  faith  and  charity. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  "  to  give  hfe  "  is  used  for  de- 
livermg  from  great  danger.    The  captives  in  Baby- 


lon often  ask  of  God,  in  the  Paalmi,  to  rsior  (Imb 
to  life,  to  deliver  them  from  a  slate  of  death,  of  op- 
pression, of  trouble,  under  which  they  groiDfd 
(Comp.  Psalm  cxix.  25»  107.) 

LIFE,  Book  op,  see  Book,  p.  201. 

LIFTING  UP  THE  HANDS  us  amoog  ibcer^ 
entals,  a  common  oart  of  the  ceremony  oftakiofaD 
oath :  "  I  have  hft  up  mine  hand  unto  the  IM' 
says  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  22..  And,  *^1  will  te 
vou  into  the  land  concerning  which  I  lift  up  my 
hand,"  (Exod.  vL  8.)  which  I  promised  with  u 
oath. 

To  LIFT  UP  05e's  RAifD  agsuist  any  one, 'stoat- 
tack  him,  to  fight  him,  2  Sam.  xviiL  28;  lKin|9 
xi.  26. 

To  LIFT  UP  one's  face  ID  thc  prcseiice  of  IDT  CD?, 
is  to  appear  boldly  in  his  presence,  2  Sud.  ii  23; 
Ezra  ix.  6.    (See  also  Job  x.  15 ;  xi.  1^) 

To  LIFT    UP   one's    hands,  ETES,  SOUL  Of  HU»T, 

unto  the  Lord,  are  expressions  describing  the  mi- 
ments  and  emotion  of  one  who  preys  canieflh,  ff 
desires  a  thing  with  ardor. 

LIGHT,  a  subtile  fluid,  which  creates  id  us  a  sec- 
sation  of  colors,  and  enaUea  us  to  discern  surrouDd- 
uig  objects. 

*♦  Light "  is  often  put  figuratively  for  pro^nty.is 
night  is  for  adversity:  "The  light  shall  sbine  np® 
thy  ways ;"  i.  e.  God  shall  favor  thy  conduct  Th(s 
hast  "lifted  up  on  us  thc  light  of  thy  countenaiw; 
i.  e.  thou  hast  granted  us  thy  favor. 

"The  light  of  the  living"  literally  signifies  a  l«pp^ 

life,  great  prosperity ;  but  in  a  moral  and  spin^J* 
sense,  it  signifies  the  felicity  of  eternal  life ;  »  ^ 
misery  of  the  wicked  is  described  by  the  dartflj*  « 
death,  Ps.  Ivi.  13 ;  cxxix.  12 ;  cxlviii.  3,  «wi^»| 
xxxiii. 30.  God  is  styled  "the  Father  of  W| 
(James  i.  17.)  the  Author  of  all  graces;  and  Jt^ 
Christ  is  called  "the  Light  of  the  world; 
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to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,"  "  Light  of  righteoume*. 
"  the  Light  of  life,"  John  viii.  12 ;  i.  8.  (Coj'^J* 
he.  1.)  The  apostles  are  the  light  of  the  worW^"^ 
V.  14. J  by  showing  forth  the  doctrines  and  gwcww 
their  divine  Master. 
LIGN-ALOES,  see  Aloes  I.  „  ^      .  ,^1 

LILY,  rnr,  wwon,  or  ahushan,  «>  ^^^\  ^^^ 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  its  leaves,  ^'^^^J^^i^j.^ 
in  Heb.  «e»,  or  shesh.    There  arc  W>««  "%    Tbev 
colors,  white,  red,  yellow  and  oranp-colored.    ^^ 
were  common  m  Judea, and  grew  in  thcopen 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  saj*s  Cnnst'J;.  ^ 
vi.  28.)  "how  they  grow,  they  toil  not,  »^Tj,|,g 
they  spin ;  yet  I  say  ULto you  that Solomoni ^^^^^^ 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these-    jy    Ji^^ 
if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  fi«'*  ^"J^,  ^^^^ 
is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  ®^?^' JflLuken"- 
much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith .    ^^ 
27.    Father  Souciet  aflirras,  that  the  hlf,^^^^^^. 
in  Scripture,  is  the  crown  imperial ;  that  is,        ^^ 
sian  lily,  the  tusai  of  the  Persians,  the  'poyf   J 
mum  basaeium,  of  the  Greeks.    In  J^*  Vbv  ^^ 
from  the  Canticles,  that  the  lily  spoken  oi   ^^^^  ^ 
mon  was  red,  and  distilled  a  certain  "^"°7„oos(*ii 
13.    The  very  learned  Celsus,  however,  ««pr    jj 
to  be  the  white  lily,  which  the  Arabs  ^[^^ich'tt^ 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  this  P^^^^^^^i^hii^ 
whiteness  surpasses  lilies,  and  the  "^^^l^-f^  Ji^ 
produceable  by  the  art  of  dyeing,    ^^f^^  sBCf^' 
were  formerly  reserved  for  the  ""^^tei^p^^j^  tiia< 
fices.    May  we  hence  conclude,  says  r       ^^  ^^. 
this,  as  well  as  the  purple,  was  an  ^P^^^oir^^' 
alty  ?    There  are  crown  hn*jerial8  witn  j 
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era ;  but  those  with  red  are  the  most  common.  They 
ore  always  bent  downwards,  and  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  a  crown  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem, 
which  has  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  leaf  of  this  flower  is  a  certain  watery  humor, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  rery  white  pearl,  which  grad- 
ually distils  very  clear  and  pure  drops  of  water.  This 
water  is  probably  what  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles 
called  myrrh.  Judith  speaks  of  an  ornament  belong- 
ing to  the  women,  which  was  called  lily,  Jud.  x.  3. 
\Vhat  these  lilies  were,  we  cannot  tell.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Grotius,  they  might  be  something  which 
hung  about  the  neck.  Perhaps  lUia  may  be  a  fault 
of  the  copyist,  who,  instead  of  tfumilia,  bracelets, 
which  he  did  not  understand,  inserted  lilia.  The 
Gretk  says  pselta,  and  the  Syriac  the  same,  i.  e. 
chains,  necklaces  or  bracelets. 

LINE.  To  stretch  a  hne  over  a  city, is  to  destroy 
it,  Zerh.i.  16;  Jer.  ii.  8. 

LINF^N,  ■>a,  bad,  the  produce  of  a  well-known 
plant,  flax,  whose  bark,  bein^  prepared,  serves  to 
make  fine  and  much  esteemed  hnen  clothes.  Another 
sort  of  linen  Scripture  calls  vuy  shesh ;  (Gen.  xli.  42.) 
[and  at  a  laterperiod  pa,  6iU*,  Greek  (ivaaog,  bysaus, 
1  Chron.  xv.  27 ;  Esth.  i.  6,  et  al.  This,  however,  is 
strictly  the  fine  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  white  cloth 
made  from  it.  This  cloth,  so  celebrated  in  ancient 
times,  is  still  found  wrapped  around  mummies ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  about  of  the  texture  and  quality 
of  the  ordinary  cotton  sheeting  of  the  present  day. 
Both  these  Hebrew  words  signify  originally  white,   K. 

LINUS,  a  Christian  mentioned  by  Paul,  (2  Tim. 
iv.  21.)  and  whom  Ireneeus,  Eusebius,  Optatus, 
Epiphanius,  Augustin,  Jerome  and  Theodoret  affirm 
to  have  succeeded  Peter  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

It  was  not  possible  that  Calmet  could  have  access 
to  the  Welsh  Triads,  which  only  within  these  few 
years  have  appeared  in  English.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks 
there  is  little  nazard  in  taking  Linttf  for  the  British 
CyLLiN,  brother  of  Claudia.  [The  only  ground  for 
this  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  each  of  these  names 
contains  the  three  letters /in.  R.]  If  so,  it  agrees  witli 
the  history  that  Christianity  had  made  converts  in 
the  family  of  Brennus,  king  of  Britain,  and  Caracta- 
rtis,  his  son,  then  prisoners  at  Rome;  and  the  first 
((f  (*ntile)  bishop  of  Rome  was  a  Briton.  See  Chris- 
tianity. 

LION,  a  well  known  and  noble  beast,  frequently 
pI)oken  of  in  Scripture.  It  was  common  in  Palestine, 
and  the  Hebrews  have  seven  words  to  signify  the 
lion  in  different  ages,  (1.) -mj,  g'ur,  or  gor,  a  young 
lion,  a  whelp.  (2.)  tds,  kfphtrj  a  young  lion.  (3.)  ^-w, 
nnK,  ari,  or  aryehy  a  young  and  vigorous  lion.  (4.)  Snc^, 
shnhal,  a  lion  m  the  full  strength  of  his  age.  (5.)  rnr, 
^hahaiSj  a  vigorous  lion.  (6.)  koS,  lebicLj  an  old  lion. 
(7.)  iCf'V,  laish,  a  decrepit  Uoii,  woni  out  with  age.  But 
these  distinctions  are  not  always  used  in  speaking  of 
the  lion. 

**  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (Rev.  v.  5.)  is 
Jesus  Christ,  who  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  the  race  of  David,  and  overcame  death,  the 
world  and  the  devil.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a 
lion  was  the  device  of  the  tribe  of  Judah:  whence 
this  allusion.    (Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  9.) 

The  lion  "  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,"  (Jer.  i.44.) 
is,  figuratively,  Nebuchadnezzar  marching  like  a  lion 
against  Judea.  He  is  compared  to  a  lion  by  reason 
of  his  strength  and  fierceness :  to  a  lion  driven  by  the 
rising  waters  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jordan, 
where  he  had  lain  amidst  the  thickets  which  cover 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (See  Jordan.)    A  lion  which 
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in  his  anffer  faDs  with  fury  on  every  thing  he  meetg 
in  the  fields. 

Samson,  on  his  way  to  Timnatb,  having  torn  a 
young  lion  to  pieces  with  his  hands,  (Judg.  xiv.) 
found,  as  he  afterwards  passed  by  that  viray,  tlmt  bees 
had  made  theur  honey  in  the  skeleton,  which  was 
then  dried  up.  This  furnished  him  with  a  riddle 
which  he  proposed  to  the  young  men  bis  compan- 
ions at  his  wedding:  **  the  devourer  furnished  meat, 
and  the  strong  yielded  sweemess.**    See  Samson. 

David  boasts,  that  he  had  killed  a  Uon  and  a  bear, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35.]  and  Ecclesiasticus  says,  (xlvii. 
\.)  that  he  played  with  bears  and  lions,  as  he  would 
do  with  lambs. 

Isaiah,  (xi.  6.)  describing  the  happy  time  of  the 
Messiah,  says,  ''The  calf,  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
ling  shall  lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them  ;*'  and  that  ^  the  lion  should  eat  straw  like 
the  ox ;''  signifying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
church  of  Christ. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  terrible,  (Amos  iii.  8.)  and 
therefore  it  is  said,  '*  The  king^s  wrath  is  as  the  roar- 
ing of  a  lion ;  whoso  provoketh  him  to  anger  sinneth 
against  his  own  soul  p  (Prov.  xix.  12 ;  xx.  2.)  i.  e.  he 
seeketh  his  own  death. 

LIP,  in  Hebrew,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  bank 
of  a  river,  for  the  border  of  a  vessel  or  table,  Josh, 
iii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  2.  It  also  signifies  language, 
€ren.  xi.  1 ;  Exod.  vi.  12,  &c.  **  We  will  render  thee 
the  calves  of  our  lips,**  savs  Hosea ;  (xiv.  2.)  that  is, 
sacrifices  of  praise,  insteaci  of  bloody  victims.  **  I  do 
not  send  thee,"  says  the  Lord  to  Ezekiel,  (iii.  5.)  **  to 
a  people  deep  of  lip,"  of  an  unknown  language. 

LIZARD.  Several  species  of  lizards  are  well 
known.  There  are  some  in  Arabia,  a  cubit  in  length  ; 
but  in  the  Indies  there  are  some  much  longer.  They 
are  still  sometimes  eaten,  as  thev  probably  were  in 
Arabia  and  Judea,  since  Moses  /oroids  the'm  as  food. 

We  find  several  sorts  of  lizards  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  nN>, /efoA;  }or:nthinnd ;  rzv3t\Hn8hemeth; 
(Lev.  xi.  30.)  and  nrrr,  shema$nUk.  The  third  is  trans- 
lated mole ;  but  Bochart  maintains  that  it  is  the 
chamelion  (which  is  a  kind  of  lizard.) 

LOAVES,  see  Bread. 

LOCUST,  a  voracious  insect,  belonging  to  the 
grasshopper  or  grylli  ^nus,  and  a  great  scourge  in 
oriental  countries. 

Moses  declares  all  creatures  that  fly  and  walk  on 
four  feet  to  be  impure,  but  he  excepts  those  which, 
having  their  hind  feet  longer  than  the  others,  skip, 
and  do  not  crawl  upon  the  earth.  Aflerwards  (Lev. 
xi.  22.)  he  describes  four  sorts  of  locusts,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  same  sort  in  different  states : — na-w,  arheh  ;  csj^Sd, 
salamy  hMTty  hargoly  and  ajin,  hagah;  which  Jerome 
translates  hruchus,  atiacus,  ophiomaaUf  and  UkusUl 

On  many  occasions  the  locust  has  been  employed 
by  the  Almighty  for  chastising  his  guilty  creatures.  A 
swarm  of  locusts  were  among  the  plagues  of  Egy])t, 
when  they  covered  the  whole  lana,  so  that  the  earth 
was  darkened ;  and  they  devoured  every  green  herb 
of  the  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  eveiy  tree  which  the  hail 
had  lefl,  Exod.  x.  15.  But  the  most  particular  de- 
scription of  this  insect,  and  of  its  destructive  career, 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  to  be  found  in 
Joel  ii.  3—10.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  animated  descriptions  to  be  met  with  in 
the  whole  compass  of  prophecy.  The  contexture  of 
the  passage  is  extremely  curious ;  and  the  double  de- 
struction to  be  produced  by  locusts,  and  the  enemies 
of  which  they  were  the  harbingers,  is  painted  with 
the  most  expressive  force,  and  described  with  the 
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■loit  terrible  accuracy.  We  may  flmey  the  destroy- 
ing army  to  be  moving  before  us  while  we  read,  and 
imagine  that  we  see  the  desolation  spreading.  The 
following  extracts  may  furnish  a  commentary  upon 
this  and  other  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures : — 

**  I  never  observed  the  mantes  (a  kind  of  locusts) 
to  be  gn^garious ;  but  the  locusts,  properly  so  called, 
which  dre  so  frequently  mentioned  by  sacred  as  well 
as  profane  authors,  are  sometimes  so  beyond  expres- 
sioQ.  Those  which  I  saw,  anno  1724  and  1725, 
were  much  bigger  than  our  connnon  grasshoppers, 
and  had  brown  spotted  wings,  with  legs  and  bodies 
of  a  bright  yellow.  Their  first  ap|)earance  was  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  March,  the  wind  having  been 
some  time  from  the  south.  In  the  middle  of  April 
their  nuinliers  were  so  vastly  incrcnsed,  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  formed  themselves  into  large  and 
numerous  swarms,  flew  in  the  air  like  a  succession 
of  clouds,  and  as  the  prophet  Joel  expresses  it,  they 
darkened  the  sun.  When  the  wind  blew  briskly,  so 
that  these  swarms  were  crowded  by  others,  or  thrown 
one  upon  another,  we  had  a  lively  idea  of  that  com- 
parison of  the  psalmist,  (Ps.  cix.  23.)  of  being  tossed 
up  and  down  as  the  locust.  In  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  ovaries  of  these  insects  were  ripe  and  tur- 
gid, each  of  these  swarms  be^n  gradually  to  disap- 
pear, and  retired  into  the  Metijiah,  and  other  adjacent 
plains,  where  they  deposited  their  eggs.  These  were 
no  sooner  hatched  in  June,  than  each  of  the  broods 
collected  itself  into  a  compact  body  of  a  furlong  or 
more  in  square,  and  marching  afterwards  direcdy 
forward  towards  the  sea,  they  let  nothing  escape 
them ;  eating  up  every  thing  that  was  green  and  juic}*, 
not  only  the  lesser  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  the  vine 
likewise,  the  fig-tree,  the  pomegranaiej  thevcdm,  and  the 
apple-tree  J  even  aU  the  trees  of  the  fields  (Joel  i.  12.)  in 
doing  which,  they  kept  their  ranks  like  men  of  war, 
climbing  over,  as  they  advanced,  every  tree  or  wall 
that  was  in  their  way ;  nay,  they  entered  into  our  very 
houses  and  bed-chambers  like  thieves.  The  inhab- 
itants, to  stop  their  progress,  made  a  variety  of  pits 
and  trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens,  which 
they  filled  with  water ;  or  else  they  heaped  up  there- 
in heath,  stubble,  and  such  like  combustible  matter, 
which  were  severally  set  on  fire  upon  the  approach 
of  the  locusts.  But  this  was  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up,  and  the  fires 
extinguished  by  infinite  swarms  succeeding  one 
another,  whilst  the  front  was  regardless  of  danger, 
and  the  rear  pressed  on  so  close,  that  a  retreat  was 
altogether  impossible.  A  day  or  two  aAer,  one  of 
these  broods  was  in  motion,  others  were  already 
hatched  to  march  and  glean  after  them,  gnawing  off 
the  very  bark,  and  the  young  branches  of  such  trees, 
as  had  before  escaped  with  the  loss  only  of  their  fruit 
and  foliage.  So  justly  have  they  been  compared  by 
the  prophet  to  a  great  army,  who  further  observes, 
that  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  thenij  and 
behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness J^  (Shaw's  Travels, 
p.  187,  4to.) 

Colonel  Needham,  who  had  lived  some  time  in  Ten- 
eriffe,  informed  sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  in  1649  locusts 
destroyed  all  the  product  of  that  island.  They  saw 
them  come  from  off  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  wind 
being  a  Levant  from  thence.  They  flew  as  far  as 
they  could ;  then  one  alighted  in  the  sea,  and  another 
upon  that,  so  that  one  after  another  they  made  a  heap 
as  large  as  the  greatest  ship  above  water,  and  were 
thought  to  be  almost  as  many  under.  Those  above 
water,  on  the  next  day,  afler  the  sun's  refreshing 
them,  took  flight  again,  and  came  in  clouds  to  the 


island,  from  whence  ther  had  perceived  them  in  tfaa 
air,  and  had  gathered  all  the  soldiers  of  the  ialand 
and  of  Laguna  together,  being  7000  or  8000  men, 
who,  laying  aside  their  arms,  some  took  bogK,  some 
spades,  ana  having  notice  by  their  scouts  from  the 
hills  where  they  alighted^  they  went  forward,  made 
trenches,  and  brought  their  bags  full,  and  covered 
them  with  mould.  This,  however,  did  not  do,  for 
some  of  the  locusts  escaped,  or,  being  cast  on  the 
shore,  were  revived  by  the  stui,  and  flew  about  and 
destroyed  all  the  vineyards  and  trees.  They  ate  the 
leaves  and  even  the  bark  of  the  vines  where  they 
alighted.  But  all  would  not  do ;  the  locusts  remained 
there  for  four  months ;  cattle  ate  them  and  died,  and 
so  did  several  men ;  and  others  struck  out  in  blotches. 
The  other  Canary  islands  were  so  troubled  also,  that 
they  were  forced  to  bury  their  provisions.  **  I  can- 
not  better  represent  their  flight  to  you,"  says  Beau- 
plan,  "than  by  comparing  it  to  the  flakes  of  snow  in 
cloudy  weather,  driven  about  by  tlie  wind ;  and  whan 
tliey  alight  upon  the  ground  to  feed,  the  plains  are 
all  covered,  and  they  make  a  murmuring  noise  as 
they  eat,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  they  devour  all 
close  to  the  ground ;  then  rising,  they  sufier  them- 
selves to  be  carried  awav  by  the  wind ;  and  when 
they  fly,  though  the  sun  shines  ever  so  bright,  it  is  do 
lighter  than  when  most  clouded.  The  air  was  so 
full  of  them,  that  I  could  not  eat  in  my  chamber 
without  a  candle ;  (Joel  ii.  2, 10.)  all  the  houses  being 
full  of  them,  even  the  stables,  bams,  chambers,  gar- 
rets, and  cellars,  ver.  9.  I  caused  cannon-powder 
and  sulphur  to  be  burnt  to  expel  them,  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  for  when  the  door  was  opened  an  infinite 
number  came  in,  and  the  others  went  out,  fluttering 
about ;  and  it  was  a  troublesome  thing,  when  a  man 
went  abroad,  to  be  hit  on  the  face  by  Uiose  creatures, 
sometimes  on  the  nose,  sometimes  the  eyes,  and 
sometimes  the  cheeks,  so  that  there  was  no  opening 
one's  mouth  but  some  would  get  in.  Yet  all  this  was 
nothing,  for  when  we  were  to  eat,  those  creatures 
gave  us  no  respite ;  and  when  we  cut  a  bit  of  meat, 
we  cut  a  locust  with  it ;  and  when  a  man  opened  his 
mouth  to  put  in  a  morsel,  he  was  sure  to  chew  one 
of  them.  I  have  seen  them  at  night,  when  they  sit 
to  rest  them,  that  the  roads  were  four  inches  thick 
of  them,  one  upon  another ;  so  that  the  horses  would 
not  trample  over  them,  but  as  they  were  put  on  with 
much  lashing,  pricking  up  their  ears,  snorting  and 
treading  feartblly.  The  wheels  of  our  carts  and  the 
feet  of  our  horses  bruinng  those  creatures,  there 
came  from  them  such  a  stink,  as  not  only  ofiended 
the  nose,  but  the  brain.  I  was  not  able  to  endure 
that  stench,  but  was  forced  to  wssh  my  nose  with 
vinegar,  and  hold  a  handkerchief  dipped  in  it  contin- 
ually at  my  nostrils.  The  swine  fesst  upon  them  as  a 
dainty,  and  grow  fat ;  but  nobody  will  eat  of  them  90 
fattened,  only  because  they  abhor  that  sort  of  vermin 
that  does  them  so  much  harm."  (Genu's  Mag.  1748.) 
Mr.  Morier  says,  "On  the  11th  of  June,  while 
seated  in  our  tents  about  noon,  we  heard  a  very  un- 
usual noise,  that  sounded  like  the  rustling  of  a  great 
wind  at  a  distance.  On  looking  up  we  perceived  an 
immense  cloud,  here  and  there  semi-transparent,  in 
other  parts  quite  black,  that  spread  itself  all  over  the 
sky,  and  at  intervals  shadowed  the  sun.  These  we 
soon  found  to  be  locusts,  whole  swarms  of  them  fall- 
ing about  us  . . .  These  were  of  a  red  color,  and  I 
should  suppose  are  the  red  predatory  locusts,  one  of 
the  Egyptian  plagues ;  they  are  also  the  *  great  grass- 
hopperV  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Nahum ;  no  doubt 
in  contradistinction  to  the  lesser,  chap.  iii.  17.    As 
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soon  as  they  appeared,  the  gardeners  and  husband- 
men made  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  their  settling  on 
their  grounds.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  perhaps,  alludes,  when  he  says,  *  Surely  I 
wi]i  fill  thee  with  men,  as  with  caterpillars,  and  they 
sliall  lift  up  a  shout  against  thee,'  chap.  11.  14.  They 
seemed  to  be  impelled  by  one  common  instinct,  and 
moved  in  one  body,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  organized  by  a  leader,  Joel  li.  7.  Their 
strength  must  be  very  great,  if  we  consider  what  im- 
mense journeys  they  have  been  known  to  make." 
(Second  Journey,  p.  99.) 

[In  order  to  afford  the  fullest  information  respect- 
ing these  insects,  which  constitute  so  terrible  a 
scourge  in  oriental  countries,  the  following  extracts 
from  Niebuhr  and  Burckhajtlt  are  here  subjoined. 
Each  of  these  travellers  relates  only  what  he  himself 


saw. 


Niebuhr  thus  gives  the  sum  of  all  the  information 
which  he  had  collected  respecting  the  locusts: 
(Descr.  of  Arabia,  p.  168,  Germ,  ed.)  **  Locusts  are 
very  frequent  in  the  East;  but  still,  not  so  much  so, 
])erhaps,  as  is  generally  supposed  in  Europe.  The 
first  great  fliffht  of  locusts  that  we  saw  was  at  Cairo, 
about  the  end  of  December,  1761 ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1762,  there  was  another,  in  the  same  city, 
still  more  terrible,  which  came  with  the  south-west 
wind,  and  consequently  from  over  the  Libyan  desert. 
Of  these  last  great  numbers  fell  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  and  in  the  streets,  perhaps  from  being 
fatigued  with  their  long  journey.  Afler  this  I  saw 
no  locusts  in  any  great  number  until  afler  our  arrival 
iu  Djidda.  An  immense  swarm  of  tliem  arrived  at 
this  place  in  the  night  between  the  10th  and  11th  of 
November,  1762,  brought  by  a  west  wind,  and  conse- 
quently from  across  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  is  here 
very  broad.  Very  many  of  them  had  found  their 
f^^vcs  in  the  water.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
auotlier  flight  of  them  arrived  at  Djidda,  but  not  so 
lar^e  as  the  former.  In  May,  as  the  dates  began  to 
ripen  in  Tehama,  there  came  several  times  to  Mocha 
immense  swarms,  from  the  west  or  south ;  conse- 
c]upntly  across  the  Red  sea.  They  commonly  the 
tirxt  day  either  turned  back,  or  continued  their  jour- 
ney eastwards  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  sea  at  Mocha,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  very 
broad ;  nevertheless,  the  shore  was  sometimes  thickly 
covered  with  the  dead  locusts.  In  the  beginning  of 
J  uly,  17(>3,  we  saw  innumerable  multitudes  of  locusts 
in  the  mountain  Sumara,  and  on  the  way  from  thence 
to  Yerim.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1766, 1  fell  in  witii, 
so  to  speak,  a  nest  of  locusts.  A  large  tract  of  land 
near  Tel  el  Hana,  on  the  way  between  Mosul  and 
N  issebin,  was  entirely  covered  with  vounglocusts,  not 
yot  much  larger  than  a  common  ny.  Their  wings 
were  as  yet  scarcely  to  be  seen  ;  and  of  the  hinder 
It^ilH  tlicy  seemed  to  have  only  the  upper  half.  These 
locusts  are  saib  to  acquire  their  full  size  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  Had  there  been  in  this  country  a 
^^ood  police,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  de- 
fcitroyed  here  multitudes  of  these  insects,  in  their  birth, 
as  it  were ;  and  thus  probably  have  prevented  much 
rlamage.  A  heavy  rain  would  probably  also  have 
I  )oen  fatal  to  these  young  insects ;  for,  wherever  I 
Imve  seen  locusts,  there  had  been  no  rain  for  some 
time;  and  whenever  rainy  weather  appeared,  they 
ilpparted. 

^  Except  in  the  countries  above  mentioned,  I  have 
Bf^en  no  locusts,  at  least,  not  in  such  numbers  as  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  note  them.  The  locust  of 
these  swarms  is  ti^e  same  that  the  Arabe  eat ;  and 
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also,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  Forskal,  the 
same  which  has  been  seen  in  Germany.** 

Burckhardt  first  fell  in  with  locusts  in  the  Haouran, 
not  far  from  Bozra:  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c-  p.  238.) 
"^  It  was  at  Naeme  that  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a 
swarm  of  locusts :  they  so  completely  covered  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  that  my  horse  killed  numbers 
of  them  at  every  step ;  whilst  I  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficultv  in  keeping  from  my  face  those  that  rose  up 
and  flew  about.  This  species  is  called,  in  Syria,  the 
Djerad  JSTedjdyatj  or  flying  locusts,  being  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  other  species,  colled  Djerad  Dsahhqf, 
or  devouring  locusts.  The  former  have  a  yellow  body, 
a  gray  breast,  and  wings  of  a  dirty  white,  with  gray 
spots.  The  latter,  I  was  told,  have  a  whitish  gray 
body,  and  white  wings.  The  Nedjdyat  are  much 
less  dreaded  than  the  others,  because  they  feed  only 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  vegetables,  sparing  the 
wheat  and  barley.  The  Dsahhaf,  on  the  contrary, 
devour  whatever  vegetation  they  meet  with,  and  are 
the  terror  of  the  husbandmen  ;  the  Nedjdyat  attack 
only  the  produce  of  the  gardener,  or  the  wild  herbs 
of  the  desert,  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  offspring 
of  the  Nedjdyat,  produced  in  Syxia,  partake  of  the 
voracity  of  the  Dsalihaf,  and  like  them  prey  upon  the 
crops  of  grain. 

**  The  natural  enemy  of  the  locust  is  the  bird  Seme- 
mar,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  swallow,  and  devours 
vast  numbers  of  them.  It  is  even  said  that  the  lo- 
custs take  flight  at  the  cry  of  this  bird.  But  if  the 
whole  feathered  tribe  of  the  districts  visited  by  locusts 
were  to  unite  their  efforts,  it  would  avail  little,  so 
immense  are  the  numbers  of  these  dreadful  insects." 

In  Southern  Africa,  the  pla^e  of  locusts  would 
seem  to  be  not  much  less  than  m  Asia.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  publicdied  at 
Cape  Town,  July  30, 1831 :  ^  About  a  month  ago  an 
innumerable  swarm  of  locusts  made  their  appearance 
on  the  place  of  Mr.  De  Waal,  Field  Comet,  Cold 
Bokkeveld:  the  swarm  covers  more  than  a  mile 
square,  when  they  settle  on  the  grass  or  among  the 
bushes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  them,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  bushes  in  the  morning,  before  they 
began  to  fly ;  but  although  milUons  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner,  their  number  appears  noth- 
ing decreased.  Towards  the  aflemoon,  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  they  arise,  and  appear  to  drive  with  the 
wind.  They  do  not  rise  high,  but  their  thickness  is 
such  as  to  darken  the  place  over  which  they  fly ; 
they  come  round  and  cover  the  house  and  oflSces, 
and  also  the  garden.  When  they  settle,  they  eat  the 
place  bare  in  a  few  minutes ;  there  is,  however,  grass 
sufljcient  to  satisfy  this  immense  multitude,  without 
any  loss  being  felt  A  cloud  of  them  passed  within 
a  few  yards  of  my  window  yesterday  ahemoon,  in  a 
train  of  many  millions  thick,  and  about  an  hour  in 
length ;  they  were  so  near  that  I  could  catch  them 
without  going  out:  they  were  eagerly  attacked  by 
the  turkeys  and  other  poultry,  wnich  appeared  to 
feed  deliciously  upon  them.  They  have  not  as  yet 
done  any  harm  to  the  crops,  they  being  too  youn^, 
and  the  grass  more  enticing.  In  their  flight,  myn- 
ads  remain  on  the  ground,  which  are  devoured  by 
the  crows,  black-birds,  &c.  The  fear  is,  that  the 
eggs  or  spawn  which  they  leave,  may  produce  equals 
if  not  more,  at  some  future  period,  wnich  may  then 
be  destructive  to  the  crops,  after  the  grass  begins  to 
dry  and  waste.  In  cold,  rainy  weather  they  remain 
still ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  fine  and  warm  that  they 
♦R. 


move. 


Even  England  has  been  alaimed  fay  the  tppcar- 
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■nee  of  loeufC8,a  eoorfdenble  number  having  Tinted 
that  country  in  1748 ;  but  they  happily  perished 
without  propagating.  They  have  frequently  entered 
Italy  ana  Spain,  from  Africa.  In  the  ;^ear  591,  an 
immense  army  of  them  ravaged  a  considerable  part 
of  the  former  country,  and  it  is  said  that  neany  a 
million  of  men  and  beaslB  were  carried  off  by  a  pes- 
tilence occasioned  by  their  stench. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  the  locust-swarms, 
and  their  devastations :  the  foUowingmore  particular 
account  of  the  manners  of  this  insect  and  its  noxious 
aualities  is  translated  from  Rozier's  Jounial  de  Phy> 
nque,  Nov.  1786,  p.  331,  &c.  It  was  ftimished  by 
M .  Baron,  Conseiller  en  la  Cour  des  Comptes,  &c.  at 
Montpelier : — 

<*Tnese  insects  seek  each  other  the  moment  they 
are  able  to  use  their  winss :  after  their  union,  the 
female  lays  her  ens  in  a  nole  which  she  makes  in 
the  earth;  and  lor  this  purpose  she  seeks  light 
sandy  earth,  avoidinff  moist,  compact  and  cultivated 
grounds.  A  Spanish  author  says,  <  Should  even  a 
million  of  locusts  ftU  on  a  cultivated  field,  not  one  of 
tiiem  majr  be  expected  to  lay  her  ens  in  it :  but  if 
there  be  m  this  space  a  piece  of  earm  not  cultivated, 
though  it  be  very  small,  thither  they  will  all  resort 
for  that  purpose.'  The  sense  of  smelling  is  supposed 
to  direct  this  preference.  The  eggs  lie  all  the  win- 
ter, till  the  warmth  of  spring  (Sis  them  into  1^. 
They  appear  at  first  in  the  form  of  wornss,  not  larger 
than  a  neBf&t  first  whitish,  then  blackish,  at  length 
reddish.  They  undergo  several  other  changes :  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  Die  season  and  situation,  is  the 
time  of  their  appearance.  *  I  have  seen,'  says  the 
Spanish  writer  already  referred  to,  *  at  Almiera  mill- 
ions creep  forth,  in  the  month  of  February,  because 
tills  spot  is  remaritably  forward  in  its  productions. 
In  Sierra  Nevsda  they  quit  the  nest  in  April ;  and  I 
have  observed  that  in  La  Mancha  they  were  not  all 
vivified  at  the  beginning  of  May.'  neat  also  pro- 
motes their  numlwrs ;  for,  if  the  heat  be  sufficient, 
every  egs  is  hatched ;  not  so  if  cold  weather  prevails. 
IhynesslavorB  the  production  of  locusts ;  for,  as  this 
insect  deponts  its  e^  in  the  ground,  enclosed  in  a 
bag,  and  this  bag  is  smeared  with  a  fi^othy  white 
mucus,  if  the  season  be  wet,  this  mucus  becomes 


mitted  to  the  earth. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  on  the  changes  to  which  the 
locust  is  subject  .  The  same  animu  which  appeara 
at  first  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  passes  afterwards  into 
the  state  of  a  nymph ;  and  undergoes  a  third  meta- 
morphosis by  quittmg  its  skin,  and  becoming  a  per- 
fect animal,  capable  of  continuing  its  species.  A  lo- 
cust remains  in  its  nymph  state  Sm  or  25  days,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  season :  when,  having  ac- 
quired its  flill  growth,  it  refrains  some  days  firom 
eating ;  and,  gradually  bursting  its  skin,  comes  forth 
a  new  animal,  fiill  of  life  and  vigor.  These  insects 
leap  to  a  height  two  hundred  times  the  length  of  their 
boaies,  by  means  of  those  powerful  legs  and  thighs, 
which  are  articulated  near  the  centre  of  the  body. 
When  rsised  to  a  certain  height  in  the  air,  they 
spread  their  vrings,  and  are  so  closely  embodied  to- 
gether, as  to  form  but  one  msas,  intercepting  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  almost  by  a  total  eclipse. 

^  In  the  south  of  France,  besides  the  labors  of  men 
to  discover  the  eggs  of  the  locust,  about  September 
and  Oetober,  or  in  the  month  of  Ikbureh,  they  turn 
troops  of  hofi  into  the  grounds  that  are  suspected  of 


concealing  their  nests,  and  these  animals,  by  tuminc 
up  the  earai  with  their  snouts,  in  search  of  a  food 
vi^ich  they  are  fond  o^  clear  away  vest  quantities. 
In  Languedoc  they  dig  pits,  into  which  they  throw 
them : — ^great  care  is  necessary  in  destroyinf  them, 
that  they  are  not  hurtful  after  they  are  dead.  The 
infbction  spread  by  their  corrupting  carcssses  is  in- 
supportaUe.  Surius  and  Cornelius  Gemma,  both 
mendoning  a  prodigious  incursion  of  locusts  in  1542; 
report,  that  after  their  death,  they  infected  the  air 
vnth  such  a  stench,  that  the  ravens,  crows,  and  other 
Inrds  of  prey,  though  hungry,  yet  would  not  come 
near  their  carcasses.  We  nave  ourselves  experi- 
enced two  veara  ago  the  truth  of  this  fiict ;  the  pits 
where  they  had  been  buried,  after  twenty-four  houiv, 
could  not  be  passed." 

Upon  this  information  Hr.  Taylor  submits  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

1.  Heat  and  dryness  are  &vorahle  to  the  increase 
of  locusts.  We  think,  therefore,  that  when  God 
threatens  to  bring  a  plague  of  locusts  over  Israel,  as 
in  Joel,  (chap.  iL  ]  it  may  imply  also  a  summer  of 
drought  So  we  read,  chap.  i.  verse  20 :  **  The  riven 
of  water  are  dried  up ;  the  fire  hath  devoured  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness :" — and  afier  the  removal 
of  this  plague :  (chap.  iL  23.)  ^  The  Lord  p^ivecb  the 
former  rain  moderately . . .  and  the  latter  ram . . .  and 
will  (by  means,  no  doubt,  of  these  showen)  restore 
the  yean  that  the  locust  hath  eaten."  Indeed,  on 
attentively  perusing  that  chapter,  we  shall  find  these 
extracts  to  be  direct  comments  upon  it  Compare  a 
few  verses:  ''Blow  the  trumpet . . .  sound  an  alarm 
...  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremUef  as  at 
Tenerifife,  when  the  whole  population  vralched  the 
flying  invaden  with  the  most  punfiil  anxiety.  **  A  dav 
of  dmness  and  gloominess . .  of  clouds . .  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  on  the  mountains." 
''They  are  like  flakes  of  snow,"  says  one  vmter, 
"when  they  fly:  though  the  sun  shines  ever  so 
bright,  it  is  no  fighter  than  when  most  clouded :" — 
"  they  darken  the  sun,  so  that  travellen  could  not  de- 
scry the  town."  "  A  great  (rather  a  numerous)  peo- 
ple, and  a  stronff:" — their  numbera  are  noticea  by 
every  writer.  "The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
before  tfiem,  but  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness :" 
— "  they  eat  up  all  sorts  of  grain  and  grass,  cabbage 
leaf,  lettuce,  blossoms  of  apple  and  crab-trees,  and 
especially  the  leaves  of  the  oaks,  grassy  nishes  and 
reeds," — "  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  tht  oi.  The 
appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses. 
Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tope  of  mountains 
shall  they  leap :" — "  You  cannot  conceive  the  noise 
made  bv  those  insects  in  their  flight"  "  Like  the 
noise  of'^a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  stubUe:" — 
"  they  make  a  murmuring  noise  as  they  eat"  "  Be- 
fore their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained  . . 
They  shall  run  like  mighty  men ;  thev  shall  climb 
the  wall  like  men  of  war  . . .  They  shaU  run  to  and 
fi:o  in  the  city ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall ;  they 
shall  climb  upon  the  houses ;  they  shall  enter  in  at 
the  windows,  like  a  thief."  See  what  is  observed 
from  Beauplan,  of  "  every  room  bein^  full ;  and  eveu 
eveiy  dish  of  meat"  After  the  temUe  devastation 
committed  by  these  ravages,  the  Lord  calls  to  re- 
pentsnce  ,*  and  promises,  on  die  penitential  humilia 
tion  of  his  peopl^  to  remove  mr  ofiT  the  noitheni 
army ;  and  iLrive  him  into  a  land,  barren  and  deso 
late,  vrith  his  face  toward  the  £2ast  sea,  and  his  hinde< 
part  tovnurd  the  utmost  sea:  and  his  stink  shall  come 
up  and  his  ill  savor.  It  is  remaricable,  that  our  ex- 
tracts agree  in  recording  the  stink  and  ill  savor  of 
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the  locust:  '^They  leave  behind  them  an  intolerable 
stench."  "  The^  leave  a  great  stench  behind  them :" 
and  M.  Baron  gives  strict  orders  concerning  the  ef- 
fectual interment  of  these  masses  of  corruption ;  ob- 
serving, "^  The  infection  left  by  their  carcasses  is  in- 
supportable." 

The  prophet  Nahum  says  of  the  locusts,  that  they 
camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the 
sun  ariseth  they  flee  away.  Every  observer  notices 
the  torpid  effect  of  cold,  and  the  invigorating  powers 
of  heat,  on  the  locust 

2.  Another  remarkable  particular  appears  to  have 
considerable  connection  with  some  things  said  on 
Exod.  xvi.  13.  that  ^  in  the  morning,  or  evening,  or 
in  misty  weather,  locusts  do  not  see  equally  well,  nor 
fly  so  hiffh ;  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  more  closely 
approached ;  they  are  stiff  and  slow  in  their  motions ; 
and  are  more  easily  destroyed."  This  supports  rath- 
er the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  word  »elav 
as  denoting  a  mist,  or  fog ;  and  think  it  possible  that 
the  word  selavim  (Num.  xi.  31.)  may  ex|>ress  those 
clouds  of  locusts,  which  compose  these  flying  armies. 
The  opposition  of  two  winds  was  likely  to  produce 
a  calm,  and  a  calm  to  cause  a  fog ;  the  lower  flight 
of  the  locusts,  the  gathering  them  during  the  even- 
ing, all  night,  and  the  next  morning,  agree  with  these 
extracts ;  and  the  fatal  effects  (verses  33,  34.)  while 
the  flesh  was  yet  between  the  teeth  of  the  people, 
seem  to  be  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected,  from 
the  stench  of  the  immense  masses  of  locusts,  spread 
oil  abroad  round  about  the  camp.  Could  a  more 
certain  way  of  ^nerating  a  pestilence  have  been 
adopted,  considermg  the  stench  uniformly  attributed 
to  them,  and  the  malignity  attending  such  infection 
as  their-  dead  carcasses  so  exposed  must  occ4ision  ? 
[Several  interpreters  have  supposed  that  the  word 
rendered  qtunU  in  Ex.  xvi.  la.  means  a  species  of 
locust ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  generaUy  abandoned, 
although  supported  by  Ludolf  and  Niebuhr.    R. 

As  locusts  are  commonly  eaten  in  Palestine,  and 
in  the  neighboiing  countries,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing,  that  me  word  akrideSt  used  by  Matthew, 
(Ki.  4.)  speaking  of  Uie  food  on  which  John  subsisted, 
might  signify  these  insects.  The  ancients  affirm, 
that  in  ^rica,  Syria,  Persia,  and  almost  throughout 
Asia,  the  people  did  commonly  eat  these  creatures. 
Some  nations  were  called  Acndophagi,  or  eaters  of 
locusts,  because  these  insects  formed  their  principal 
food.  Clenard,  in  a  letter  from  Fez,  (A.  D.  1541,) 
asstires  us,  that  he  saw  waffon-loads  of  locusts 
brought  into  that  city  for  food.  Kirstenius,  in  his 
notes  on  Matthew,  says,  he  was  informed  by  his 
Arabic  master,  that  he  had  often  seen  them  on  the 
river  Jordan;  that  they  were  of  the  same  form  as 
ours,  but  laraer;  that  the  inhabitants  pluck  off  their 
-it'iDgs  and  feet,  and  hang  up  the  rest  till  they  grow 
warm  and  ferment;  and  that  then  they  eat  them,  and 
th  ink  them  good  food.  A  monk,  who  had  traveUed 
into  Egypt,  assures  us,  that  he  had  eaten  of  these  lo- 
custs, and  that  in  the  country  they  subsisted  on  them 
four  months  in  the  year.  More  recent  travellers  cor- 
roborate these  statements. 

[Niebuhr  remarks  that  *^  it  is  no  more  inconceiva- 
ble to  Europeans,  that  the  Arabs  should  eat  locusts 
-ivith  relish,  than  it  is  incredible  to  the  Arabs,  who 
have  had  no  intercourse  with  Christians,  that  the 
latter  should  regard  oysters,  lobsters,  &c.  as  delica- 
cicsu  Nevertheless,  one  is  just  as  certain  as  the  other. 
Locusts  are  brought  to  market  on  strincs,  in  all  the 
cities  of  Arabia,  from  Babehnasdeb  to  Bassorah.  On 


mount  Sumara  1  saw  an  Arab  who  had  collected  a 
whole  sack-full  of  them.'  They  are  prepared  in  dif> 
ferent  ways.  An  Arab  in  Ejiypt,  or  whom  we  re* 
quested  tluit  he  would  immediately  eat  locusts  in  our 
presence,  threw  them  upon  the  glowing  coals ;  and 
after  he  supposed  thev  were  roasted  enough,  he  took 
them  by  the  legs  ana  head,  and  devoured  the  re- 
mainder at  one  mouthfiil.  When  the  Arabs  have 
them  in  quantities,  they  roast  or  dry  them  in  an  oven, 
or  boil  them  and  eat  them  with  salt.  The  Arabs  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco  boil  the  locusts,  and  then 
diy  them  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  One  sees 
there  large  baskets-full  of  them  in  the  markets.  I 
have  myself  never  tried  to  eat  locusts.**  (Descr.  of 
Arabia,  p.  171,  Germ,  ed.) 

Burckhardt  also  relates  the  fact  in  a  sunilar  man- 
ner: (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  739.)  «The  Be- 
douins eat  locusts,  which  are  collected  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  bepnning  of  April,  when  the  sexes 
cohabit,  and  they  are  easily  caught  After  havinc 
been  roasted  a  utde  upon  the  iron  plate  on  which 
bread  is  baked,  (see  Bexad,  p.  206.^  they  are  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  then  put  into  large  sacKs,  with  the  mix- 
ture of  a  little  salt  They  are  never  served  up  as  a 
dish,  but  every  one  takes  a  handful  of  them  when 
huncry.  The  peasants  of  Syria  do  not  eat  tocuats ; 
nor  have  I  myself  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
them.  There  are  a  few  poor  Fellahs  in  the  Haou* 
ran,  however,  who  sometimes,  prened  by  hcmger. 
make  a  meal  of  them ;  but  they  break  off  the  heaa 
and  take  out  the  entrails  before  they  di^  them  in 
the  sun.    The  Bedouins  swallow  them  entue.** 

After  these  statements,  there  can  surely  be  no  diA 
ficulty  in  admitting  *< locusts"  to  have  been  the  fbod 
of  John  the  Baptist,  Matt  iii.  4.    *R. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passa^  in  E^l.  zii.  5.  where 
Solomon,  describing  the  infehcities  of  old  agef  eayiL 
accordinff  to  our  translation :  **  The  grasshopper  aball 
be  a  burden  ;**  but  it  is  generally  admittea,  that  the 
words  should  be  rendered  ^  The  locust  shall  burden 
itself."  The  word  (ajn,  htfgah)  signifies  a  particular 
species  of  locust :  in  Aralnc,  the  word  implies  to  veQ^  • 
or  Aufe,  and  it  probably  denotes  a  kind  of^  hooded  lo- 
cust, or  the  lesser  yellowish  locust,  which  gready  re- 
sembles our  grasshopper.  To  this  insect  tbepreacber 
compares  ^  a  diy,  shrunk,  shrivelled,  cnimpbng^  craf> 
gy  old  man,  his  back-bone  sticking  out,  his  kneee 

§  rejecting  forwards,  his  arms  bacln¥ards,  his  head 
ownwai^s,  and  the  apof^yses  or  bunchinff  parts  of 
the  bones  in  jieneral  enlarsed.**  From  tnis  exact 
likeness,  savs  Dr.  Smith,  wiuiout  all  doubt,  aroee  the 
fable  of  TUhofMB,  who,  livmg  to  an  eattreme  old  sm 
was  at  last  turned  into  a  graiahopper.  This/wdicoi 
use  of  the  locust,  as  fiipirative  of  an  old  man,  maj 
be  justified  by  quoting  the  pidorial  figurative  applicap 
tion  of  the  same  insect,  to  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
collection  of  gems  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  (Pl^tA 
96.)  appear  several  instances,  as  it  seems,  of  this 
aUegory. 

The  one  here  copied,  appeara  to  be  perfectly  eoiii- 
cident  with  what  is  understood  to  be  tne  true  iinport 
of  the  royal  preacher's  expressions.  It  represents 
an  old  man,  under  the  emaciated  figure  of  a  locust, 
which  has  loaded  his  shrunk  stature,  his  drooping 
wings,  and  his  spindle  shanks,  with  a  supplicatory 
sacrifice  to  Venus.  In  this  gem,  the  idea  of  an  old 
man  bdng  signified  by  the  locust,  is  conspicuous; 
for  he  stands  upright,  so  ftr  as  he  can  stand  upright, 
on  his  hinder  legs ;  over  his  shoulder  he  carries  a 
kmd  of  yoke,  with  a  keded  basket  of  offeriqp  U 


lucldeQCM  of  imaeuiB 


tiooa  or  iwrifice,) 
which  he  gnf» 
carefully  with  his 
two  fore  legs  (the 
cither  fore  ieg«  being 
omitted  for  the  Btike 
of  HimilBrity,)  and  he 
proceeda  creepiog 
|noi  flying)  on  tip- 
toe, Kaftgering  to- 
ward b    the    column 

ed,  aa  appears  by 
evident  loMgnia,  to 
the  diTinity  of  hia 
adoiation. 

Surely,  theae   are 
aufficiently  remark- 
B  will  appear,  on 


BualyuDg  the  worda  of  the  passage  in  Ecclesii 


Shall  crouch  all  the  daughleia  of  souk  : 

And  of  that  which  is  high  the;  shall  fear ; 

And  alarms  [shall  be]  in  the  way  ; 

And  shall  drop  off  the  almond, 

•r be  dismissed  the  watcher, 

•r  ....;...  be  relinquished  vigilance ; 

And  shall  burden  itself  the  locuat; 

And  aboliBhed  is  enjoy menL 

The  Latin  version  of  Pagninus  gives  the  Batne 
aenae,  "£1  rtpnbahitw  coHvt,  tl  ontrabilar  donum,  ct 
^tiipabitw  e«neupi»centia." 

The  adoption  of  the  aame  emblem  of  imbecility, 
by  persons  so  distant  and  different  ai  the  royal 
prcBcher,and  the  en^ver  of  this  gem,  atkast  mer- 
its this  remark ;  but  it  seems  also  lo  favor  the  idea, 
that  such  was  a  common  figurative  represeutalion  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  may  juslify  the  inference  that  the  other 


joints  dans  I'acrouphiment,  que  les  prenant  avec  la 
main,  Us  tie  se  siparent  praot.  lla  restent  ainsi  dans 
In  m^me  situation  plunieurs  heures,  les  jours  el  les 
nuits  eniiires ;  si  voiis  tentez  de  les  separer,  vous  sen- 
tez  qu'ils  font  rewHtancc,  et  ce  nepeut  tire  qu'uvec 
effort  que  vous  en  venez  A  bout."  This  is  a  complete 
Tiodicationof  the  version  adopted  by  Pagninus;  and, 
being  drawn  from  nature,  shows  how  the  same  notion 
might  be  expressed  under  t lie  riame  similitude,  as  well 
by  other  observers  as  by  the  sagacious  Solomon. 

No  apobgy  Is  necessary  for  adding  the  following: 
"Barziftai  was  a  very  ogtid  man,  fourscore  years  old. 
And  Borziilai  said  unto  the  king.  How  long  have  I  to 
live  ?  Can  I  discern  between  good  and  evil  ?  Can 
thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat,  or  what  I  drink  ?  Can 
I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  nng- 
ing  women?  Let  thy  aervaai  return,  to  die  in  my 
own  city,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  my  father, 
and  of  my  mother,"  2  Sam.  its.  35. 


—The  sixth  age  ahifla 


Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 

With  spectacles  on'a  nose,  and  pouch  en's  aid«  ; 


S ]  LOCUST 

Hiayoulhfiil  hoae,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  hia  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  hiasoimd:  Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  Srange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  snd  mere  oblivion  ; 
Sana  teeth,  nns  eyes,  Mua  taste,  sant  every  thing. 
Shakrptart. 

But  there  ia  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  difficult, 
application  of  the  locust  as  an  eniblem,  in  ibe  Book 
of  Revelation,  chap.  is.  The  passage  has  geDerally 
been  thought  singular,  and  has,  indeed,  been  alan- 
doned  by  most  critics  as  desperate : — 

"And  there  came  out  of  uie  nnoke,  locuBia  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  unto  them  was  given  power,  as  the 
scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power — and  their  tiv- 
ment  was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion  when  he 
striketh  a  man.  And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were 
like  unto  {1)  horses  prepared  unto  battle;  and  on 
their  heads  were  as  it  were  (2)  crowns  like  gold ;  and 
their  faces  were  (3]  ae  the  fsuces  of  men ;  and  they 
had  hair  (4)  as  the  hair  of  women ;  and  their  teeth 
were  (l>)  as  tlie  teeth  of  lions ;  and  tbe^  bad  breaA- 
plates  as  it  were  (G)  breast-plates  of  iron  ;  and  the 
sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  (7)  chariots 
of  many  horsea,  rushing  to  battle  ;  and  they  had 
(8)  tails  like  unto  acorpions ;  and  there  were  stings  in 
their  tails  ....  and  (O)  Ihey  had  a  king  over  them.'' 

The  following  passage  from  Niebuhr  serves  in 
part  to  explain  this  representation :  (Descrip.  Anb.  p. 
173.)  "An  Arab  of  tiie  d<«ert  near  Basra  [Bosso- 
rah]  informed  me  of  a  singular  comparison  of  the 
locust  with  other  animals.  The  tenHble  lociM  (^ 
X.  of  the  Apocalypse,  not 
.  egarded  this  comparison  i 
douin  [Amb],  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  it,  till  it  was 
repeated  by  another  from  Bagdad.  It  was  thus: — 
"  ipared  the  head  of  the  locust  to  that  of  the 

1,  "■     ■ "'■■'     ""-  '"     ■■     " 

>  thos 

pent;  its  tail  to  that  of  the  scorpion  (8);  its  boms 
[mifeniKr],  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  locks  of  hair  of  a 
virgin  (4);  and  ><o  of  other  parts."  [In  like  manner 
locusts  are  called  by  the  Italians  ravallelte,  little 
horses ;  and  by  the  Cfprmans  Heitp/rrdt.     R, 

We  have  numbered  these  sentences,  that  the  eye 
may  more  readily  perceive  their  correspondences; 
Every  reader  will  wish  thai  Niebuhr  had  been  aware 
of  the  similarity  of  these  descriptions ;  he  might 
then  have  illustraled,  perhaps,  every  word  of  this 
passage.  It  seems  more  natural  to  compare,  in  No. 
5.  their  teeth  to  those  of  Itons,  than  their  breasiB  to 
those  of  lions ;  but  this  is  more  especially  proper  to 
the  Apocalyptic  writer's  piirpoae,  as  he  already  had 
informed  ils  of  their  resemblance  to  "  horses  prepar- 
ed for  liallle."  As  lo  the  armor,  flic,  of  horaes  pre- 
pared for  battle,  in  the  East,  Knolles  informs  us,  that 
the  Mamelukes*  hotses  were  commonly  furnished 
with  »lver  bridles,  gih  trappings,  and  neb  saddles; 
and  that  their  necks  and  breasts  were  armed  with 

Elates  of  iron.  It  is  not  therefore  unlikely,  thai  they 
nd  also  omamcnls  resembling  crowns  of  gold,  to 
which  the  horns  of  the  locust  miriit  be,  with  propri- 
ely,  com™red(2)!  we  find  they  had  really  "  brea«- 
plates  oi^  iron  ;"  (6)  and  by  their  rushing  on  the  ene- 
my, and  the  use  they  made  of  their  mouths,  as 
described  by  Knolles,  the  comparison  of  them  to  h>- 
custs  seems  very  applicable.  Without  enteting  into 
"^         '         ■        '  1?   the 
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writer,  (p.  75.)  in  which  those  who  think  that  the 
Tartar,  or  Turkish,  nation  was  intended  by  the  locusts, 
will  not  fail  to  discover  many  points  of  resemblance. 
*^  About  this  time  (when  in  the  space  of  a  few  yeares 
such  mutations  as  had  not  l)efore  of  long  beene 
seen,  chanced  in  diuers  great  Monarchies  and  States) 
that  the  Tartars,  or  rattier  Tattars,  inhabiting  the 
large,  cold  and  bare  countries  in  the  North  side  of 
Asia,  (of  all  others  a  most  barbarous,  fierce,  and 
needie  Nation,)  stirred  vp  by  their  owne  wants,  and 
the  persuasion  of  one  Hingis,  (or  as  some  call  him, 
Cangis,)  holden  amonffst  them  for  a  great  Prophet, 
and  now  by  them  made  their  Leader,  and  honoured 
by  the  name  of  Vlu-Chan,  that  is  to  say,  the  miortie 
KINO,  (commonly  called  the  great  Cham,)  flocking 
together  in  number  like  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and 
conquering  first  their  poore  neighbours,  of  condition 
and  quaHtie  like  themselves,  and  easie  enough  to  be 
entreated  with  them  to  seeke  their  better  fortune,  like 
swarmes  of  grasshoppera  aeni  out  to  deuoure  the  world, 

Sassed  the  high  Mountaine  Caucasus,  part  of  the 
^  lountaine  Taurus,  of  all  the  Mountames  in  the 
world  the  greatest ;  which,  beginning  neere  vnto  the 
Archipelago,  and  ending  vpon  the  Orientall  Ocean, 
and  running  thorow  many  great  and  famous  kine- 
domes,  diuideth  Asia  into  two  parts ;  ouer  whicn 
great  Mountaine,  one  of  the  most  assured  bounders 
of  nature,  that  bad  so  many  worlds  of  yeares  shut 
v{>  this  rough  and  sauage  people,  thty  now  pasting 
wiihovi  nunwer^  and  comming  downe  as  it  were  into 
another  World,  full  of  such  Nature's  pleasant  delights 
as  neuer  were  to  them  before  scene,  bare  downe  all 
before  them  as  they  went,  nothing  beeing  now  able 
to  stand  in  their  way." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Solomon  says,  (Prov.  xxx. 
27.)  **The  locusts  have  no  king  f  but  the  locusts  of 
the  Apocalypse  have  a  king,  and  a  dreadful  king  too— 
Abaddon^ — the  destroyer. 

LOD,  (1  Chron.  vhi.  12.)  see  Ltdda. 

LOG,  a  Hebrew  measure,  which  held  five  sixths 
of  a  pint ;  it  is  called  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab,  2 
Kings  vi.  25 ;  Lev.  xiv.  10,  12,  24. 

LOIS,  Timothy's  grandmother,  whose  faith  is 
commended  by  Paul,  2  Tim.  i.  5. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.  Moses  says,  that  the  de- 
vout women  who  sat  up  all  night  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  onered  cheerfuilv  their 
**•  looking-glasses  "  to  be  employed  in  making  a  brazen 
laver  for  the  purifications  or  the  priests,  Exod.  xxxviii. 
@.  Tliese  looking-glasses  were,  without  doubt,  of 
brass,  since  the  laver  was  made  out  of  them.  See 
Laver. 

LORD,  Dominxu;  Kvgiog ;  «jnN,  Adoni^oxAdonax; 
Elokinij  or  Jehovah  ;  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  inter- 
preters often  put  KvQiog,  and  Dominua^  for  all  these 
names.  (1.)  The  name  Lord  belongs  to  God  by  pre- 
eminence, and  in  this  sense  ought  never  to  be  given 
to  any  creature.  The  Messiah  as  Son  of  God,  equal 
to  the  Father,  is  also  often  called  Lord  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (2.)  This 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  angels ;  whether  as  rep- 
resenting the  person  of  God,  or  as  sent  by  God. 
Daniel  (x.  IG,  17.)  savs  to  the  angel,  or,  as  he  calls 
him,  to  one  who  spoke  to  him  under  a  human  form ; 
**  O  my  Ijord,  by  the  vision  my  sorrows  are  turned 
upon  me,  and  I  have  retained  no  strength.  For  how 
can  the  servant  of  this  my  Lord  talk  witli  this  my 
Lord  ?**  (^)  It  is  sometimes  given  to  princes,  and 
other  persons  to  whom  we  would  show  respect, 
though  the  appellation  Jehovah  never  is. — ^The  word 
LiORD  in  the  Jbjnglish  version,  when  printed  in  small 


capitals,  stands  always  for  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew* 
See  Jehovah. 

LO-RUHAMAH,  not  obtaining  mercy,  a  symbol- 
ical name  given  by  Hosea  to  his  daughter,  Hos.  i.  6. 

LOT,  the  son  of  llaran,  and  nephew  of  Abraham, 
followed  his  uncle  from  Ur,  and  afterwards  from  Ha- 
ran,  to  settle  in  Canaan,  Gen.  xi.  31.  A.  M.  2082. 
Abraham  had  always  a  great  affection  for  him,  and 
when  they  could  not  continue  longer  together  in  Ca- 
naan, because  they  both  had  large  flocks,  and  their 
shepherds  sometimes  quarrelled,  (Gen.  xiii.  6,  7.)  he 
gave  Lot  the  choice  of  his  abode. 

About  eight  years  after  this  separation,  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies  having  attacked  the  kings  of 
Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  cities,  pillaged  Sodom, 
and  took  many  captives,  among  whom  was  Lot. 
Abraham,  therefore,  armed  his  servants,  pursued  the 
confederate  kings,  overtook  them  near  the  springs 
of  Jordan,  recovered  the  spoil  which  thev  had  taken, 
and  brought  back  Lot  with  the  other  captives.  When 
the  sins  of  the  Sodomites  and  of  the  neighboring 
cities  had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  God  to  pun- 
ish and  destroy  them,  two  angels  were  sent  to  Sodom, 
to  forewarn  Lot  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  that  was 
about  to  happen.  They  entered  Sodom  in  the  even- 
ing, and  in  the  morning,  before  day,  they  took  Lot, 
his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  by  the  hand,  and  drew 
them  forcibly,  as  it  were,  out  of  their  house ;  saying, 
^  Save  yourselves  with  all  haste :  look  not  behind  you ; 
get  as  fast  as  you  are  able  to  the  mountain,  lest  you 
be  involved  in  the  calamity  of  the  citv."  Lot  en- 
treated the  angels,  who  consented  that  he  might  re- 
tire to  Zoar,  which  was  one  of  the  five  cities  doomed 
to  be  destroyed.  His  wife,  looking  behind  her,  was 
destroyed. 

Lot  left  Zoar,  and  retired  with  his  two  daughtei3 
to  a  cave  in  an  adjacent  mountain. — Conceiving  that 
all  mankind  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  world  would 
end,  unless  they  provided  new  inhabitants  for  it,  they 
made  their  father  drink,  and  the  eldest  lay  with  him 
without  his  perceiving  it ;  she  conceived  a  son  whom 
she  called  Moab.  The  second  daughter  did  the 
same,  and  had  Ammon. 

Several  questions  are  proposed  concerning  Lot's 
wife  being  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  being  surprised  and  suffocated  with 
fire  and  smoke,  she  continued  in  the  same  place,  as 
immovable  as  a  rock  of  salt ;  others,  that  a  column 
or  monument  of  salt  stone  was  erected  on  her  grave ; 
others,  that  she  was  stifled  in  the  flame,  and  became 
a  monument  of  salt  to  posterity ;  that  is,  a  permanent 
and  durable  monument  of  her  imprudence.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  she  was  suddenly  petrified 
and  changed  into  a  statue  of  rock  salt,  which  is  aa 
hard  as  the  hardest  rocks. 

The  words  of  the  original,  however,  have  been 
much  too  strictly  taken  by  translators.  :s«yj,  rendered 
statue,  by  no  means  expresses  form,  but  fixation,  set- 
tledness ;  hence  a  military  post ;  (1  Sam.  x.  ^.)  that 
is,  a  fixed  station ;  and  as  the  Hebrews  reckoned 
among  salts  both  nitre  and  bitumen,  so  the  term  salt 
here  used,  may  denote  the  bituminous  mass  which 
overwhelmed  this  woman,  fixed  her  to  tlie  place 
where  it  fell  upon  her,  raised  a  mound  over  her,  of  a 
height  proportionable  to  that  of  her  figure,  and  was 
long  after^vards  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
memento  of  her  fate,  and  a  warning  against  loitering, 
when  divinely  exhorted,  Luke  xvii.  28. 

LOTS  are  mentioned  in  many  places  of  Scripture. 
God  commanded,  that  lots  should  be  cast  on  the  two 
goats,  to  ascertain  which  should  be  sacrificed.    (See 


LOTS 


1638] 


LOW 


OoATy  8CAPB«)    He  rehired,  also,  that  the  hnd  of 

groraise  should  be  divided  by  lo^  (Numb.  xxvi.  55, 
6 ;  xxxiii.  54 ;  zxxiv.  13,  &«.]  and  that  the  priests 
and  Levites  should  have  their  cities  given  to  them  by 
lot,  Josh.  xiv.  zv.  xvi.  In  the  time  of  David,  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
distributed  by  lot,  to  their  order  of  waiting  in  the 
temple,  (1  Chron.  vi.  54,  61.)  and  it  would  seem  from 
Luke  L  9.  that  the  portions  of  daily  dutv  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  priests  by  lot ;  as  Zechariah  s  U4  was  to 
bum  incense.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil  after  vic^ 
tory,  lots  were  cast  to  determine  the  portion  of  each, 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  xxv.  The  soldiers  cost  lots  for  our 
Saviour^s  garments,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the 
prophet;  and  after  the  death  of  Judas,  lots  were 
cast  to  decide  who  should  succeed  in  his  place. 
Acts  i.  26. 

The  manner  of  casting  lots  is  not  described  in  the 
Scriptures ;  but  several  methods  appear  to  have  been 
used.  Solomon  observes,  (Prov.  xvi.  33.)  that  *'the 
lot,**  pebble,  **  is  cast  into  the  lap^"  p>rD,  into  the  6o- 
som^  that  is,  probably,  of  an  urn,  or  vase ;  which  leads 
to  a  very  diiterent  idea  from  lap— the  lap  of  a  per- 
son :  yet,  had  our  translators  used  the  word  bosom, 
which  is  a  more  frequent  and  correct  import  of  the 
word,  they  would  have  equally  misled  toe  reader, 
had  that  bosom  been  referred  to  a  person ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  bosom  of  a  person,  that  is,  of  a 
sarment  worn  by  a  person,  was  ever  used  to  receive 
lots.  But  probably  several  modes  of  drawing  lots, 
or  of  casting  lots,  were  practised.  In  support  of  this 
remark  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  same  word  is 
not  always  used  in  the  Hebrew  to  express  the  event 
of  a  loL  In  Lev.  xvL  8—10,  the  lot  is  said  to  aacendj 
nSp,  i.  e.  come  up  out  of  the  vase,  or  urn.  Our 
translation  says,  ''Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  on  which 
the  Loid^s  lot  fell," — but  it  is,  '*  on  which  the  lot  as- 
cended," the  direct  contrary  to  falling.  *^  But  the 
goat  on  which  the  lot  ascended — to  be  the  scape- 
goat," &c.  This  compels  us  to  dissent  from  the  ex- 
planation of  tlie  action,  by  Pai'khurst,  (Art.  S*u,)  who 
says,  ^  The  stone  or  mark  itself  which  was  cast  into 
the  urn  or  vessel,  and  by  the  leaping  out  of  which 
(when  the  vessel  was  shaken)  before  another  of  a 
similar  kind,  the  affair  was  decided."  This  is  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  the  action  attributed  (very 
credibly)  to  Simon  the  Just,  of  drawing  out  these 
lots ;  but  it  may  well  enough  describe  what  passed  in 
the  instance  or  Hainan ;  (Esth.  iii.  7.)  they  cast  Pur, 
that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  month  to  month."  They  "  cast " — ^rather  per- 
haps they  caused  to  be  cast,  (nio  V^ah,]  which  is  very 
different  from  drawing  ouL  Also,  tue  manner  of 
casting  lots  on  Jonah;  (chap.  i.  7.)  iS^o«,  "they  cast 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell,  was  cast,  on  Jonah."  It  cannot 
well  be  supposed  that  these  mariners  had  on  board 
their  ship  the  proper  vase,  with  its  accompaniments, 
for  performing  this  action  with  suitable  dignity ;  but, 
more«probab]y,  something  of  the  nature  of  our  dice- 
box  was  sufficient  to  answer  their  purpose. 

We  are  now  brought  to  a  more  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  passage  uqder  consideration,  in  which 
neither  of  the  words  just  noticed  occurs,  (Prov.  xvi. 
33.)  but  a  very  different  one,  (Ssv,)  the  root  of  which 
means  to  cast  out,  rather  than  to  cast  in.  It  is  taken 
sometimes,  however,  to  express  a  casting  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  hence  Mr.  Taylor  infers  that  the  intention 
of  the  royal  preacher  was  to  express  an  action  of  the 
person  who  nolds  the  lot  vase ;  that  is,  strongly  shak- 
mg  it,  for  the  purpose  of  commingling  the  whole  of 
its  contents  to  prevent  all  preference  for  one  lot  over 


another,  to  the  hand  of  him  who  is  to  draw:— Liter- 
ally, **  In  a  lot  vase  the  lots  are  shaken  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  nevertheless,  from  the  Lord  is  their  whole 
decision — judgment." 

The  wise  man  also  acknowledges  the  uwfubea 
of  this  custom:  (Prov.  xviiL  18.|  ^^Thekxcauseth 
contentions  to  cease,  and  parteth  between  the  migh- 
ty." It  is  sometimes  forbidden,  however;  as,  when 
it  is  practised  without  necessity ;  or  with  superstition ; 
or  with  a  derign  of  tempting  God ;  or  m  things  in 
which  there  are  other  natunu  means  of  discovering 
truth,  reason  and  reli^on  furnish  better  ways  to  guide 
us.  Haman  (E^sth.  iii.  7,  &c.}  used  lote,  not  only  out 
of  superstition,  but  tikewiae  m  bA  unjust  and  crim- 
inal matter,  when  he  undertook  to  destroy  the  Jews. 
I^ebuchadnezzar  did  so  in  a  superstitiouB  manner, 
when,  being  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  Rabbath 
of  the  Ammonites,  he  cast  lots  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  cities  he  should  first  attack,  Ezek.  xxi. 
18,  &c. 

LOTS  THE  FEAST  OF,  See  PuR  or  Pcaix. 

LOVE  is  a  natural  passion  of  the  human  mind; 
ffiven  to  man  for  the  most  important  purposes.  It  is 
denominated  from  its  object,  as,  (1.^  Divwe  love,  love 
to  God,  love  to  divine  things,  to  wnatever  relates  to 
God,  or  is  appointed  or  approved  by  him.  Lotc  is 
generally  excited  in  the  mind  by  a  sense  of  some 
good,  some  excellence,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  object 
beloved ;  wherefore,  as  all  {Hood  is  supremely  excel- 
lent, absolutely  certain  and  infinite,  in  God,  be  is  en- 
titled to  our  supreme  afiTection.  (2.)  BroihaUi  hw^ 
is  an  affecdon  arising  from  a  sense  of  perticipatioo 
in  certain  enjoyments,  benefits,  &c.  of  which  both 
pa  rties  are  conscious.  In  a  family,  brothere  love  each 
other,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their  mutual  re- 
lation, of  enjoying  the  same  family  advantages,  jmit- 
ileges,  &c.  (tx)  Christian  hrdheriy  (ove,  is  assinailated 
to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  former :  it  is  a 
sympathy  actuated  by  a  sense  of  communion  in  the 
same  hopes,  the  same  fears,  the  same  affections,  the 
same  aversions,  the  benevolence  of  the  same  parent, 
and  the  general  and  particular  sympathies  connected 
with  the  principles  of  piety,  the  union  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  the  reciprocal  kindnesses  of  truly 
renewed  minds. 

It  is  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  ^em  that  it 
ennobles,  regulates,  and  directs  tliis  passion  to  proper 
objects,  and  moderates  it  within  due  bounds.  Find- 
ing this  principle  in  the  human  mind,  it  does  not 
banish  but  encourage  it ;  does  not  depress  but  exah 
it ;  does  not  abate  but  promote  it  It  is  conducted 
by  piety  to  proper  objects,  is  animated  with  the  no- 
blest expectations,  and  is  trained  up  for  perpetual 
exercise  in  a  world  where  it  shall  be  perfectly  pun- 
fied,  perf<5ctly  extended,  and  perfecdy  rewarded. 

LOVE-FEAST,  see  AoAPie.  Eng.  trans.  Faali 
of  charity f  Jude  12. 

LOW  is  taken  for  station  in  life,  for  disposition  of 
mind,  for  national  depression,  &c.  As  poverty  of 
station  is  not  poverty  of  spirit,  ao  lowliness  of  condi- 
tion is  not  lowliness  of  mind ;  neither  is  it  always 
connected  with  it  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing which  sometimes  attends  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  that  they  abase  a  }>erson  m  this  worl^ 
and  bring  him  into  a  more  suitable  disposition  of 
mind,  a  more  lowly  habit  of  thought  and  conduct 
than  when  his  prosperity  was  hi(^.  So  tb"*J*j* 
have  occasion  to  regret  tiie  loss  of  temporal  ^[oodfl| 
he  majr  have  much  greater  reason  to  rejoice  ffl  the 
acquisition  of  mental  and  spiritual  advantages.   oeM 

HUMILITT. 
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LOWER  PARTS  of  the  earth  ore,  (1.)  FoCey*, 
which  diversify  the  face  of  the  globe,  ana  are  evi- 
dently lower  thaa  hills,  which  also  contribute  to  that 
diversity,  Isa.  xliv.  23.--{2.)  The  grave^  which,  being 
dug  into  the  earth,  or  into  rocks,  &c.  is  the  lower 
pan  of  the  earth,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  usu- 
ally opened  to  men :  this  is  sometimes  called  the 
deep,  or  abyss ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  secluded  from  our 
cognizance,  till  we  are  called  to  visit  ^  that  bourn 
fi*om  whence  no  traveller  returns,"  Ps,  buii.  9;  Eph. 
iv.  9. — (3.)  As  to  the  phrase,  **  lower  pari*  of  the 
earthy^  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15.)  m  reference  to  the  mother's 
womb,  it  is  obscure.  Perhaps  there  is  a  mark  of  as- 
similation (d)  dropped ;  the  word  may  include  the 
idea  of  a  mere  particle,  an  atom  of  earth, — *'  When  I 
was  made  in  secret,  when  I  was  compacted  into 
form,  put  together  in  the  most  secret  of  places,  (the 
wonib,j  and  endued  with  life,  though  a  minute  par- 
ticle or  clay,  an  atom  of  earth,*'  as  the  foBtus  in  the 
embryo,  the  chick  in  the  egg ;  quasi  aninudcula  in 
semine,  &c.  Or  the  passage  may  have  reference  to 
the  first  formation  of  man  n-om  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
Gen.  ii.  7.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  take  the 
Hebrew  word,  rendered  **  lower  parts,"  as  expressing 
the  extremely  deep,  or  central  parts,  in  reference  to 
the  general  globe  of  the  earth,  (see  Ps.  Ixiii ;  Eph.  iv. 
9 ;  £a.  xliv.  23.)  so  that  the  superficial  dust  of  the 
earth,  of  which  man  was  made,  being  taken  from  the 
moist  valley,  not  from  high  hills,  from  a  loamy  soil, 
not  from  granite  rock,  may  be  understood  by  the 
phrase.  If  this  be  accepted,  the  psalmist  may  intend 
to  say, "  The  formation  of  my  body,  with  its  various 
members,  was  not  without  tliy  knowledge,  when  I 
was  in  the  secret  womb,  completely  constituted, 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  (1  Thess.  v.  23.)  as  wonderfully 
now,  by  natural  eeneration,  as  man  was  at  first  com- 
pacted from  the  oust  of  the  earth  :"  or,  "as  a  wonder- 
Jul  microcosm,  a  world — a  human  world,  with  its 
many  secret  combinations,  and  interior  constructions 
necessary  to  life ;  as  wonderful  as  the  composition 
of  the  ^lobe  itself!"  Those  acquainted  with  the 
speculations  of  the  inquisitive  on  the  mode  of  im- 
pregnation, will  admit  the  truth  of  this  representa- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  unremitted  labors  of  our 
own  hunters^  the  experiments  of  the  curious  Spal- 
lanzani,  and  of  a  thousand  others,  which,  probaoly, 
would  have  been  thought  little,  if  any  thing,  short  of 
impiety  among  the  Hebrews.  "  The  construction  of 
my  soud  |>arts — my  hones,  &c.  was  not  hidden  from 
thee,  though  formed  in  the  most  secret  place ;  and  they 
became  connected,  compact,^nn,  under  thy  appoint- 
ment and  inspection,  thot/gh  originally  a  mere  mole- 
cule of  moist  matter/*    (Comp.  Job  x.  9 — 12.) 

LUBIM,  the  Libyans,  always  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  2  Chr. 
xii ;  3,  xvi.  8 ;  Neh.  lii.  9.    See  Libya,  and  Leha- 

BIM.      R. 

LUCIFER.  [**  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  na- 
tions ! "  Isa.  xiv.  12.  This  is  tlie  only  place  where 
the  word  Lucifer  occurs  in  the  English  Bible,  and  it 
18  here  evidently  applied  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  word  signifies  Itght-giver,  and  is  the  Latin  epi- 
thet of  the  planet  Venus,  or  the  morning  star, — a 
meaning  which  is  also  here  expressly  assigned  to  it 
by  the  phrase  ''son  of  the  morning.''  The  Hebrew 
vrord  is  SS\n,  hUiil,  which  may  either  haye  the  mean- 
ing hriUiant  star,  or  it  may  be  an  imperative,  signify- 
ing lamentj  howl.  It  is  taken  in  this  latter  sense  by 
the  Syriac,  Aquila  and  Jerome ;  but  the  feneral 


sense  of  the  passage  is  thereby  little  ehangied ;  ft 
would  only  r^,  ** llowl,  son  of  the  rooming,"  &c« 
The  former  sense  is  preferred  by  the  Sept.  Vulg« 
Targums,  Rabbins,  Luther,  and  the  English  version* 
A  brilliant  star,  and  especially  the  morning  star,  m 
often  put  as  the  emblem  of  a  mighty  prince,  Num. 
xxiv.  17.  In  Rev.  u.  28,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  <*  I  wiU 
^ye  him  [cause  him  to  be]  the  morning  star ;"  and 
m  Rev.  xxii.  16,  Christ  says  of  himself,  <*  I  am  the 
bright  and  morning  star.*'  The  Arabs,  also,  ao* 
cording  to  the  Camoos,  call  a  prince,  (Ae  star  of  a 
people. 

Tertullian  and  Gregory  the  Great  understood  this 
passage  in  Isaiah  of  the  fall  of  Satan  ;  and  from  this 
cireumstance  the  name  Lucifer  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  Satan.  This  is  now  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word.    *R. 

The  Arabians  call  Lucifer  Eblis,  and  also  Azazel, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  scape-goat  that  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness,  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  Jewsi 
They  relate,  that  the  angels,  having  God's  order  to 
fall  prostrate  before  Adam  immediately  after  his  crea- 
tion, all  complied,  excepting  Eblis,  who  obstinately 
refused,  alleging,  that  he  and  his  companions  having 
been  derived  from  the  element  fire,  which  is  mucn 
purer  and  more  excellent  than  that  of  earth,  of  which 
Adam  was  formed,  it  was  not  iust  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  submission  to  their  inferior.  Where- 
upon God  said  to  him,  ^Be  gone  from  hence,  for 
thou  shalt  be  deprived  forever  of  my  peace,  and  shalt 
be  cursed  to  the  day  of  judgment''  EbUs  desired 
of  God  that  he  would  grant  him  respite  till  the  time 
of  the  general  resurrection  ;  but  all  the  delay  he  could 
obtain  was  till  the  sound  of  the  first  trumpet,  that  at 
which  all  men  shall  die,  in  order  to  rise  again  at  the 
second  sound  of  the  trumpet;  that  is,  forty  years 
after.  Eblis,  therefore,  died,  according  to  the  Ma- 
hometansi  but  he  will  hereafter  rise  with  all  men,  in 
order  to  be  plunged  into  flames.  We  relate  these 
idle  traditions  for  no  other  reason  but  to  show,  that 
the  theology  of  the  eastern  people  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Christianity. 

LUCIUS  ofCyrene,  mentioned  Acts  xiii.  ],waii 
one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Christian  chureh  at  Anti- 
och.  While  employed  in  his  ministry  with  the 
others,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  ^  Separate  me  Paul  and 
Barnabas,"  &c.  Some  think  that  Lucius  was  one  of 
the  seventy.  The  disciple  mentioned,  (Rom.  xvi.  21.) 
and  styled  Paul's  kinsman,  is,  probably,  the  same  as 
Lucius  the  Cyrenian.  [He  is  by  many  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  evangelist  Luke.    See  Luke.    R. 

LUD,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  (€ren.  x.  22.)  who  is 
said  by  Josephus  to  have  peopled  Lydia,  a  province 
of  Asia  Minor.  Arias  Montanus  places  these  Ludim 
whci:e  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  meet,  and  M.  le 
Clerc,  between  the  rivers  Chaboras  and  Saocoras, 
or  Masca. 

LUDIM,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  (Gen.  x.  13.)  and  also 
the  name  of  a  people  fi^quently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Isa.  Ixvi.  10 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Czek.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxx.  5. 
We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  the  children 
of  Mizraim,  (Gen.  x.  13.)  or  rather,  a  people  or  colony 
which  had  migrated  from  Egypt,  and  Lud  the  son  of 
Shem,  in  verse  22,  noticed  above.  These  African 
Lydians  are  usually  mentioned  with  Phul,  Ethiopia 
and  Phut  They  were  also  mercenary  auxiliaries  to 
l^re ;  and  we  must  therefore  expect  to  meet  with 
them  in  a  country  which  admits  or  all  these  particu- 
lars. Bochart  inclines  to  Abyssinia ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  other  characters,  and  is  ju^y  rejected  by 
Michaelis.    In  Isaiah  Ixvi*  19,  Lud  is  associated  with 
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Pul,  or  Phul,  and  described  as  a  nation  which  draws 
the  bow ;  also  Jer.  xlvi.  19.  In  Ezekiel  xxz.  5,  it  is 
in  our  translation  taken  for  Lydia,  being,  however, 
mentioned  with  the  mingled  people,  or  Abyssinia ;  it 
is  distinguished  from  that  country,  but  plainly  placed 
in  Africa.  We  nmv  therefore  admit  oft  wo  countries 
under  this  name,  jl.)  Lydia  in  Asia;  and  (2.)  Lyd- 
ia, or  Ludim,  in  Africa.  Josephus  affirms,  that  the 
descendants  of  Ludim  had  been  long  extinct,  having 
been  destroyed  in  tlie  Ethiopian  wam.  Tlie  Jerusa- 
lem paraphrast  translates  Ludim,  the  inhabitants  of 
rhe  Afareotis,  a  part  of  Egypt.  The  truth  is,  that 
although  these  people  were  in  Egypt,  it  is  not  easy  to 
show  exactly  where  they  dwelt. 

LUHITH,  a  mountain,  in  the  opinion  of  Lvra,  and 
the  Hebrew  commentators  on  Isa.  xv.  5 ;  but  Eusebius 
tliinks  it  to  be  a  place  between  Areopolis  and  Joara ; 
ot tiers  suppose  between  Petra  and  Sihor.  From 
Jer.  xlviii.  5,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  an  elevated  sta- 
tion, but  whether  a  town  on  a  hill,  or  a  place  for 
prospect,  does  not  appear.  It  seems  to  be  associated 
with  otfier  places  wiiich  we  know  to  be  towns.  The 
order  of  the  places  named  is  not  the  same  in  both 
prophets,  though  both  refer  to  the  calamities  of  Moab, 
to  which  dominion  Luhith  beloncrcd. 

LUKE,  the  Evangelist,  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
bearing  his  name,  and  also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
As  Mr.  Taylor  has  bestowed  much  labor  on  an  histor- 
ical biography  of  this  evangelist,  with  a  view  to  the 
elucidation  and  authentication  of  several  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narratives,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the 
roost  material  parts  of  his  dissertations. 

It  may  be  thought  a  somewhat  singular  mode  of 
treating  the  biographical  history  of  an  individual  to 
begin  it  with  mention  of  his  deatn ;  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  becomes  nothing  less  than  a  Kind  of 
key  to  the  greater  incidents  of  his  life ;  for,  as  we 
have  no  regular  history  of  the  party,  but  are  oblieed 
to  arrange  mcidental  references  to  him,  not  recorded 
with  any  such  intention,  it  is  of  consequence  to  be 
able  to  annex  dates  to  those  incidents,  and  to  show 
the  propriety  of  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  them.  On  that  propriety  depends  the  cogency 
of  our  arguments. 

It  passes  uncontradicted,  that  the  **Acts  of  the 
Apostles'^  were  completed  and  published  A.  D.  63,  or 
64 ;  that  Luke,  not  very  long  afterwards,  went  over 
into  Achaia,  where  he  lived,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two, 
and  died  aged  84.  He  was,  therefore,  more  than 
fiAeen  years  (but  less  than  twenty)  older  than  the 
computed  era  of  A.  D.  and,  if  we  trace  this  calculation 
upwards,  we  shall  find  it  furnish  notable  coincidences. 
For  instauce,  Paul  says,  "  At  my  first  hearing  all  for- 
sook me,  uo  man  stood  with  me  ;^'  (2  Tim.  iv.  16.) 
yet  Luke  was  with  him  at  that  time ; — why  did  he 
not  support  the  apostle  ?  No  answer  can  be  given  to 
this  so  rational,  or  so  efiectual,  ns  the  recollection, 
that  Luke  was  then  eighty  years  old,  (more  or  less,) 
a  time  of  life  when  many  mfirmities  may  become  in- 
nocent causes  of  absence  in  such  a  case,  when  the 
pei'son  can  afford  but  little  assistance,  at  best ;  an  age 
which  even  persecutors  may  feel  some  compunction, 
if  not  reluctance,  at  bringing  to  the  bar,  and  exposing 
to  danger  from  **the  mouth  of  the  lion.**  We  may 
also  discover  tokens  of  elderly  weakness,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  whereas  Paul  and  his  company  in- 
tended to  travel  on  foot  from  Troas  to  Assos,  a  short 
hut  mountainous  tract,  (Acts  xx.  13.)  Luke  preferred 
proceeding  by  ship,  as  less  fatiguing.  He  might  be 
.  now  about  seventy-four  or  seventy-nve  yean  of  age. 
The  same  eonaideration  manifests  the  discretion  of 


the  Christian  miaaioDaries  in  leaving  Luka  at  Phifippi, 
Acts  xvi.  40.  A.  D.  51.  (This  appeara  from  the  change 
of  persons  in  the  narrative ;  compare  verses  10 — 1().| 
After  what  had  happened,  it  was  impossible  for  Paul 
and  Silas  to  remain  m  that  city ;  of  the  other  brethren 
Timothy  was  too  yomig  a  man,  not  only  as  it  con- 
cerned the  care  and  auperintendenoe  of  an  infant 
church,  but,  as  it  is  moat  likely  that  the  &mil^  of  Ly- 
dia (in  whose  house  they  abode)  consisted  pnncipaUy 
of  daughters,  the  residence  of  that  young  man  in  ho* 
family,  however  pious  he  might  be,  was  unadvisable. 
No  such  objection  lay  against  Luke :  he  was  then 
much  beyond  sixty  years  old ;  an  age  whieh  prevented 
censure,  while  it  bespoke  prudence :  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  under  the  charge  of  our  intelligent  as 
well  as  pious  evangelist,  this  church  speedily  became 
flourishing,  numerous,  and  composed  of  members 
who  had  something  to  spare  for  their  spiritual  father ; 
and  from  whom  their  spiritual  father  would  conde- 
scend to  accept  what  he  declined  from  other  churches 
— an  incident  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Again,  we  read  (Acts  xiii.  1.  A.  D.  45.)  that  "  there 
were  in  the  church  that  was  at  Antioch,  certain  proph- 
ets and  teachera: — as  (1^  Barnabas,  (2.)  Simeon, 
called  Niger,  (3.1  Lucius  of^Cyrene,  (4.)  Manaen,  who 
had  been  brougnt  up  with  Herod  the  ietnrch,  and 
(5.)  Saul.  It  is  in(]uired  whether  this  Lucius  were 
Luke  the  evangelisL  General  opinion  inclines  to 
the  affirmative ;  but  the  argument  has  never  been  so 
clearly  stated  as  it  might  l^  There  are  two  propo- 
sitions necesssry  to  be  attended  to,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  passage :  the  fint  is,  that  the  writer 
Latinizes ;  the  second  is,  that  the  names  are  ranked 
according  to  seniority.  There  needs  no  other  proof 
that  the  writer  Latinizes  here  than  the  appellation 
Niger,  given  to  Simeon.  The  import  of  this  Latin 
term  certainly  is— Uodfc,  dark,  deeply  swarUty  ;  but, 
unless  Latin  were  the  current  language  at  Antioch, 
(which  we  know  it  was  not,)  this  is  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  term  Mda»,  which  denotee  the  same  thin^ ; 
and,  therefore,  is  a  verbal  accommodatioii.  But  if 
the  writer  Latinizes  in  the  preceding  name,  it  can  oc- 
casion no  surprise  if  he  also  Latinizes  in  writing 
Lucius  insteaa  of  Luke ;  and  periiapa  we  may  find, 
before  our  inquiry  terminates,  that  this  is  constantly 
observed  when  Latins  are  expected  to  be  the  readers. 
The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  names  are  ranked 
according  to  the  age  of  the  parties.  To  establish  tliis 
we  must  reflect  that  Barnabas  (though,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  placed  first  in  compliment  to  nis  being  a  su- 
perintending visitor  sent  from  Jerusalem)  was  brother 
to  Mary,  v«%o  was  herself  advanced  in  life,  heme 
mother  of  a  son,  John  Mark,  already  iAd  enough  lo 
accompany  his  uncle  on  various  journeys ;  and  to 
choose  firmly  for  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  cou- 
ducL  Barnabas  was  also  of  a  certain  dignified  aiid 
majestic  presence,  proper  to  the  currently  imderstood 
character  of  Jupiter,  tne  father  of  the  gods.  Acts  xiv. 
12.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  his  lieing 
a  young  man.  Moreover,  as  Mercury  was  son  of  Ju- 
piter, according  to  the  heathen  theogony,  Barnabas 
must  have  had  the  appearance  of  sumcient  age,  and 
gravity,  the  natural  attendant  on  age,  to  pass  for  the 
father  of  Paul,  whom  the  Lycaonians  qualifi^  as 
Mercury ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  mere  elo- 
quence of  these  missionaries  was  the  sole  cause  of 
these  people's  mistake :  there  must  have  been  a  suit- 
able deportment,  figure,  and  relative  time  of  life  also ; 
and  these  conspicuous.  The  second  on  the  list  ist 
Simeon,  sumamed  the  Black;  an  epithet  that  well 
agrees  with  the  complexion  of  a  native  of  Cyrene  in 
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Africa ;  and,  therefore,  renders  it  extremely  probable, 
that  thk  is  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  the  ftther  of  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus,  Mark  xr.  21.  It  aj^iears  from  Acts 
xi.  19,  20,  that  among  the  belieyers  dispersed  at  the 
time  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  were  men  of  Cjrrene, 
who  travelled  as  fiur  as  Antioch,  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus.  There  is,  therefcMre,  notning  to  hinder  our 
reckoning  among  them,  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  other- 
wise Simeon  the  Black ;  but  if  so,  and  if  the  Rufus 
whom  Paul  salutes,  (Rom.  xvi.  13.)  with  his  mother, 
were  son  of  this  Simeon,  then  he  was,  certainly,  an 
elderly  i  nan ;  since  both  his  sons  were  eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  the  church,  when  Mark  composed  his 
Gospel,  and  apparendy  k>ng  before.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  Simeon  was  deceived,  when  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Romans,  say  A.  D.  58.  We  come  now  to  Lucius ; 
and  if  he  be  Luke  the  evangelist — ^placing  this  transac- 
tion in  the  vear  of  Christ  45 — then  Lucius  exceeded 
the  age  of  sixty  vears;  consequently,  he  might 
probably  enough  take  precedence  of  Manaen,  and 
certainly  of  Saul,  who  at  this  time,  as  the  most  judi- 
cious commentators  suppose,  was  not  more  than 
about  thuty-five. 

Thus  we  have  reduced  to  its  true  value  one  of  Mi- 
chaelis's  two  formidable  objections ;  objections  which 
appeared  to  him  insurmountable,  against  the  identity 
of  Lucius  and  Luke.  ^  Besides,'*  says  he,  **  the  name 
of  Lucius  stands  before  that  of  Paul,  an  arrangement 
which  is  incompatible  with  Luke's  modesty,  if  he 
himself  were  Lucius,  for  he  would  not  then  have 
placed  his  own  name  before  that  of  an  aposde."  Now, 
this  he  had  a  very  good  right  to  do,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  his  modesty — ^in  fiust  he  was  obliffiMl  to 
do  so,  if  this  were  the  arrangement  of  the  churcn  lists 
at  Antioch;  and  if  the  oroer  were  determined  l^ 
seniority. 

And  here  wte  ought  not  to  overk>ok  the  wisdom  of 
the  appointment  noade  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  uniting 
Barnabas  and  Saul  in  the  ssme  mission ;  one  was  the 
eldest,  the  other  the  youngest,  of  the  teachers  at  Anti- 
och :  the  sedateneas  of  one  would  temper  the  fire  of 
the  other :  the  character  of  Barnabas  as  a  "  son  of 
consolation,''  as  a  "good  man,"  mild,  courteous,  a 
man  of  experience,  who  had  long  been  a  companion 
of  the  aposdes,  and  was  ftmiliar  with  their  views  of 
things,  admirably  combined  with  the  fervor  of  his 
younger  friend,  whose  greater  activity  and  prompti- 
tude would  induce  and  enable  him  to  iniprove  every 
opening  to  ^  spend  and  be  spent"  in  all  directions,  to 
discern  possible  advantages,  and  to  act  on  contin^n- 
cies,  in  cases  which  to  his  less  vigorous  partner  might 
appear  dubious,  if  not  imprudent ;  or  wnich  he  might 
think  himsetf,  at  least,  not  altogether  competent  to. 
If  Luke  were  about  sixty  years  of  age,  when  settled 
at  Antioch,  whither  he,  a  Cyrenian,  had  followed 
some  of  his  countrymen,  he  must  have  been  about 
forty-eight  or  fifty  at  the  period  of  the  crucifixion ; — 
a  time  of  life  when  the  judgment  is  mature,  when  the 
reasoning  ftcuhies  are  vigorous ;  when  the  character 
of  the  man  is  formed ;  and  when  even  the  company 
and  associates  of  a  person  assimilate  to  the  same 
qualities  with  his  own ;  for  men  of  this  number  of 
years  seldom  choose  boys  or  youths  for  their  confiden- 
tial firiends.  Nor  was  it  a  boy,  or  a  youth,  who  ac- 
companied the  disciple  whose  name  is  omitted  in  the 
history  of  the  travellers  walking  to  Emmaus ;  it  was 
Cleophas,  or  Alpheus ;  and  Alpheus  wss  the  father 
of  several  of  the  apostles  ;  he  was,  therefore,  in  ad- 
vanced life.  If  his  sons  were  of  age  to  be  caDed  to 
that  eminent  station,  their  ftther  was  certainly  not 
under  tha  age  attributad  by  our  calculation  lo  Luke : 


and  forty-eight,  or  fifty,  is  likely  to  have  baen  nearly 
the  corresponding  yean  of  these  two  confidential 
infinfiftfH'^i 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  point  of  time  when, 
according  to  our  intention  to  support  the  competency 
of  Luke  as  an  eye-wimess  to  some  of  the  facts  he  re- 
cord^ it  is  of  importance  to  consider  what  evidence 
of  this  his  narrauve  affords.  It  is  the  earliest  period 
at  which  he  can,  with  propriety,  be  introducea  ;  for 
though  some  have  placed  him  among  the  Msventy, 
yet  every  probability  is  against  that  notion.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  not  of  Galilee ; 
and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  have  b^n  so  employed. 
To  understand  this  properly,  we  must  observe,  that 
there  assembled  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection 
a  number  of  adherents  to  Jesus,  beside  the  apostles ; 
for  the  women  ran  and  told  their  wonderfiil  tale  **  to 
the  eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest  (as  Luke,  and  Luke  only 
distinctly  observes) : — ^they  buieved  them  not ;— How- 
ever, Peter,  starting  up,  ran  to  the  monument,  and 
stoopmg  down,  he  saw  the  linen  clothes  laid  by  them- 
selves, and  went  away,  wondering  in  himself  at  what 
was  come  to  pass."  Nor  was  Peter  the  only  one  who 
ran :  for  we  learn  afterwards,  from  the  traveller's  re- 
cital, that  **  certain  (Tirff,  plural)  of  those  who  were 
with  us  went  to  the  monument,  and  found  it  as  the 
women  had  reported; — but  him  they  saw  not." 
Among  this  *^  rest,"  and  this  <*  us,"  we  must  place  the 

rker ;  but  evidently,  whoever  the  speaker  was, 
was  not  the  first  time  of  his  associating  with  this 
company :  he  was,  like  his  fellow-traveller  Alpheus, 
a  well-known  friend.  These  travellers  quitted  their 
company  after  Peter  and  John  had  returned  ;  in  the 
very  height  of  their  universal  amazement.  And, 
going  for  Emmaus,  they  debated,  they  argued  with 
each  other,  concerning  these  events.  And  as  they 
discoursed  together  and  reasoned,  controverted  the  va- 
rious incidents,  Jesus  himself  approached  them,  (then 
eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know  him — 
which  implies  that,  otherwise,  they  would  have 
known  him ;  they,  therefore,  had  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  him,)  and  said,  "  What  are  these  subjects 
which  ye  are  bandyinff  bsickwards  and  forwards,  one 
to  the  other,  as  ye  walk  and  are  sad  ?  "  Alpheus  an- 
swerinff  said,  **  Art  thou  the  only  stranger  in  Jerusa- 
lem, who  hath  not  known  what  hath  taken  place 
there,  in  these  days  ? "  He  iiiquired  what  tbincs ; 
and  they  said — No,  it  was  not  thty  who  said ;  for  Al- 
pheus had  spoken  already,  and  it  was  now  his  com- 
panion's turn  to  speak.  The  writer  mentions  the 
name  of  Alpheus,  distincdy  enough,  but  the  name  of 
his  companion — ^the  present  speaker — he  suppresses. 
.  .  .  And,  further,  to  avoid  introducing  **  I  said,"  as 
the  fibct  really  was,  the  writer  takes  a  liberty  with 
grammar,  ana  puts  that  in  the  plural,  which  certainly 
passed  in  the  singular.  This  license  betrays  the 
man ;  the  writer  and  the  speaker  are  the  same  per- 
son. The  disdncmeBB  ana  accuracy  of  the  speech 
mark  more  than  mere  second-hand  narrative.  The 
subsequent  observation,  <*Did  not  our  hearts  bum 
within  us  by  the  way  ?"  and  the  precision  with  which 
the  action  of  Jesus  is  described,  ''he  made  as  thou^ 
he  would  have  gone  farther,"  are  hints  of  participa- 
tion, not  of  information.  And  they  agree  well  with 
the  correctness  of  the  historian  who  has  told  us,  that 
the  inscription  on  the  cross  was  <*  written  in  letten  of 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew."  How  could  ha 
know  this  minute  particular  ?  He  must  have  been 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  to  see  it.  If  he  vrere  in  Je« 
ruaalem  at  that  time,  then  we  uifer,  at  once,  the  coid* 
petency  of  Luke  as  an  eye-witiie«  to  soma  of  tha 
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Acts  he  records ;  which  it  in  the  purport  of  the  pree- 
cmt  discussion  to  support 

Moreoyer,  it  is  remarkAble,  that  all  aopearances  of 
Jesus  after  his  resurrection  introduced  by  Luke  are 
in,  or  near,  Jerusalem.  He  sa^s  nothing  or  what  hap* 
pened  in  Galilee,  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  any  where 
else ;  he  confines  his  history  to  facts  which  came 
within  his  own  knowledge.  Nor  should  we  disre- 
gard remarks  that  mieht  be  made  on  the  earl^r  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts,  such  as  the  writer's  acquaintance 
with  the  number  of  the  names  ^recorded  on  the  first 
Christian  list ;  ^  they  were  about  120 ;  ^  his  full  re- 
port of  Peter's  speeches;  of  the  conduct  of  Caiaphas 
and  the  Sadducees  towards  the  apostles,  and  towards 
the  deacons,  especially  Stephen,  whose  speech  he 
records  in  a  manner  that  proyes  he  heani  it ;  yrith 
the  action  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  <*tbey  gnashed  upon 
him  with  their  teeth,"  a  minor  curciunstance,  or  no 
importance  whateyer  to  the  story,  but,  evidently,  the 
remark  of  a  by-stander,  made  at  the  time.  Now,  if 
we  admit  the  residence  of  Luke  at  Jerusalem,  when 
Stephen  was  murdered,  and  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended,  d&c.  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  deny 
his  residence  in  that  city  a  few  weeks  sooner,  when 
the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  took  place ;  and 
if  he  were,  as  every  thing  leads  us  to  conclude,  of  the 
number  of  the  120,  he  was  certainly  a  believer  of  Ions 
standing,  and  one  of  those  who  K>rmed  the  ^  rest,^ 
the  ^^us,"  the  deeply  interested  and  argumentative 
associate  of  Alpheus,  and  one  of  the  company  met 
together  with  the  aposdes.  Is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  medical  knowledge  of  Luke  contributed  to 
the  confidential  altercation  between  him  and  Alphe- 
us ?  that  he  knew  the  course  of  the  wound  made  by 
the  spear  under  given  circumstances,  and  argued,  as 
he  well  misht,  on  the  impossibilities  of  the  case  ?  Is 
it  too  much  to  say,  that  as  Luke  is  the  only  writer 
who  notices  (chap,  zxiii.  49.)  that  <*  all  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Jesus  stood  with  the  women,  afar  off,"  there- 
fore, he  himself  was  one  of  those  acquaintance? 

If  this  train  of  argument  be  credible,  we  have  as- 
certained two  facts ;  that  Luke  was  of  mature  age, 
at  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  gospel ;  and, 
that  he  is  by  no  means  that  mere  reporter  of  what  he 
had  learned  from  others,  which  some  have  supposed. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  by  tracing  the  chro- 
noloj^  of  Luke's  life  in  an  inverted  order,  we  have 
obtained  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated,  than  others  have  allowed  themselves  to  in- 
dulge; nevertheless,  that  these  facts  have  already 
been  admitted,  may  appear  from  the  words  of  the 
equally  cautious  and  learned  Lardner :  **  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  he  is  Lucius,  mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  21.  If 
so,  he  was  related  to  St.  Paul  the  apostle.  And  it  is 
not  unlikely,  that  that  Lucius  is  the  same  as  Lucius 
of  C3rrene,  mentioned  by  name.  Acts  xiii.  1,  and  in 
general  with  others,  chap.  xi.  20.  It  appears  to  me 
very  probable,  that  St.  Luke  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 
an  early  Jewish  believer.  This  must  be  reckoned  to 
be  a  kind  of  requisite  qualification  for  writing  a 
history  of  Christ,  and  the  early  preaching  of  his  apos- 
tles, to  advantage ;  which  certainly  St  Luke  has  per- 
formed. He  may,  also,  have  been  one  of  the  two 
whom  oiu*  Lord  met  in  the  way  to  Emmaus,  on  the 
day  of  his  resurrection,  as  related  Luke  xxiv.  13--35. 
He  is  expressly  styled  by  the  apostle  his  fellow-laborer, 
Philem.  ver.  24.  If  he  be  the  person  intended  Col. 
iv.  14,  (which  seems  very  probable,)  he  was  or  had 
been  by  profession  a  physician.  And  he  was  greatly 
valued  by  the  apostle,  who  calls  him  beloved.  He 
atsompanied  Paul  when  he  first  went  :nto  Macedonia. 


And  we  know,  that  he  went  with  the  apode  from 
Greece,  through  Macedonia  and  Ana,  to  Jenwaleio, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where  be  staid  with  him  two 
years  of  his  imprisonment  We  do  not  exactly  kaow 
when  Luke  formed  the  design  of  writing  hit  two 
books ;  but,  probably,  they  are  the  labor  of  Bevenl 
years.  Nor  can  any  hesitate  to  allow  the  truth  of 
what  is  said  by  some  of  the  aucients,  that  Luke,  wiio 
for  the  most  part  was  a  companion  of  Paul,  had  like- 
wise more  than  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of 
the  apostles." 

It  IS  proper,  however,  to  state  *^  the  roost  materal 
objection"  of  Michaelis  to  the  identity  of  Lucius  and 
Luke,  in  his  own  words :  <*  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epixle 
to  the  Romans  fi-om  Corinth,  and  Lucius  was  witii 
him  at  the  time ;  for  St  Paul  sends  a  salutation  from 
Lucius,  Rom.  xvL  31.  Consequently,  if  Lucas  and 
Lucius  be  one  and  the  same  person,  the  author  of  tbe 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  must  have  been  with  Sl  Paul  at 
Corinth,  when  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  writ- 
ten. But  if  we  attend  to  the  mode  of  writiog  in  tiie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  author 

of  this  book  was  not  at  this  time  in  Corinth 

He  staid  behind  at  Philippi— he  remained  at  Phifinx 
(probably  with  a  view  of  edifying  the  Dewlv-foundw 
community)  during  the  whole  of  St  Pajn^  ^^^ 
which  are  described  in  chapters  xvii.  xviii.  zix.  But 
in  this  interval  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans  from  Corinth ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  of  (he 
Acts  was  not  with  St  Paul  when  he  wrote  that  Epii- 
tle ;  consequently,  he  was  not  the  same  peiaon  with 
Lucius." 

The  consequence  relied  on  by  MicbaeUs  ia  thii 
extract  does  not  seem  to  be  strictly  legitimate.  Wai 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  Lucius  should  he  oreieoi 
with  Paul  in  order  to  send  his  salutatioa  to  tbeSft- 
mans  ?  We  think  not ;  and  tbe  following  i^F"^ 
may  support  this  opinion.  FirH^  it  is  not  imponw 
that  Luke  might  be  with  Paul  at  any  nveo  timetf 
place,  in  the  interval  of  Acts  xviL— xx.  5,  though  w< 
mentioned  in  these  chapters;  for  we  learn, that m 
peated  acts  of  intercourse  todc  place  betweea  i» 
Philippians  and  the  apostle ;  as  we  read,  PbiLir< 
10_i8 :  i«  Now  ye,  Philippians,  know  alao  that  in  t« 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  departed  fiom 
Macedonia,  no  church  communicated  with  m*  • 
concerning  givine  and  receiving,  but  ye  oolT;»f 
even  in  Tnessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  ^^^^ 
necessity :" — "  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  gr^\  *J 
now,  at  the  last,  your  care  of  me  halh  floonsbed 
again ;  wherein  ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  iacW 
opportunity  ;** — for  "  Epaphroditus,  your  ro**^' 
hath  ministered  to  my  wants,"  chap.  ii.  2S— 39.  W 
similar  communications  reached  the  apostle  at  w^ 
inth  is  clear,  from  2  Cor.  xi.8,9:  « I  robbed ofh*^ 
churches,  taking  wages  of  them  to  do  youaci^' 
and  when  I  was  present  with  you  and  wanted,  I  *• 
chargeable  to  no  man ;  for  that  which  was  lacking » 
me  the  brethren  which  came  finom  Macedonia  aap- 
plied."  Philippi,  we  know,  was  a  chief  cilf  of  Mart- 
donia;  and  if  we  aUow  the  possibility  thataniflg 
the  brethren  which  came  from  Macedonia,  Lub 
might,  on  some  occasion,  be  one,  the  possibilinr  u» 
he  might  be  present  with  Paul,  when  he jefli  »• 
salutation  of  Lucius  to  the  Romans,  follows  of  cou^* 
But,  secondly^  as  we  see  that  conmiunicatiom&«2 
Philippi  to  the  apostles  were  frequent,  what  booub 
hinder  Luke  from  desiring  Paul  to  insert  l»*"*% 
tion  to  the  Romans,  though  the  evangelist  ^^^ 
at  Philippi?   He  certainly  was  acooaintod with Pwn 

intentions,  generally,  as  the  apostle  wriias  to  tba  »'' 
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manfl,  (chap.  i.  15.)  **  Now  I  would  not  hare  you  ig- 
norant, brethren,  ttiat  oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come 
to  YOU.** — This  often  purposing  was  no  secret ;  and 
admit  that  Luke  mignt  express  his  readiness  to  ac- 
company Paul,  and  die  reason  of  sending  his  saluta- 
tion is  evident.  But  this  argument  may  be  drawn 
still  closer ;  for  Luke  was  certainly  informed  of  Paul's 
intention  at  this  very  time.  The  apostle  writes  to 
the  Romans,  (chap.  zv.  13.)  *' Whensoever  1  take 
my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come  to  you,  for  I  trust 
to  see  you  in  my  journey.  But  now  I  so  unto  Je- 
rusalem, to  minister  unto  the  saints;  tor  it  hath 
pleased  them  of  Macedonia,  to  make  a  certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Je- 
rusalem. When,  therefore,  I  have  performed  this, 
I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain."  Now  this  is,  in 
other  words,  what  Luke  relates  in  Acts  xix.  21 : 
"  Paul  purposed  in  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  saying,  After  I 
have  been  diere,  I  must  also  see  Rome."  By  what- 
ever means  Luke  knew  of  Paul's  purpose  in  spirit  to 
see  Rome,  he  might  know  of  the  epistle  in  prepara- 
tion to  be  sent  to  the  Romans,  which  was,  evidently, 
the  precursor  to  the  execution  of  that  intention  ;  and 
by  means  of  the  frequent  remittances  from  Philippi 
to  the  apostle,  he  might  easily  express  his  desire  to 
be  remembered  to  the  Romans.  Nor  is  there  any 
thin^  unlikely  in  the  thought,  that  Paul  himself  com- 
municated to  Luke  what  ne  purposed  in  spirit ;  and 
that  it  ¥ra8  in  some  friencUy  letter  to  him  he  should  say, 
I  must  also  see  Rome. 

A  hint  on  the  Latiiii^ng  of  the  evangelist's  name 
will  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  have 
already  seen  this  munition  take  place  at  Antioch  ;  and 
we  ought  to  add,  that,  no  doubt,  much  Latin  was 
spoken  in  this  city ;  it  being  the  residence  of  the  Ro- 
man president  of  Syria,  the  seat  of  tribunitial  power, 
the  metropolis  of  the  East,  and  also  the  station  of  con- 
siderable military  forces.  Nor  would  we  forget,  that 
though  Antioch  was  a  Greek  city,  yet  a  coin  of  Ves- 
pasian is  somewhat  distinguished  by  bearing  the  Latin 
name  Antiockiaj  inscribed  around  a  turreted  female 
head,  the  genius  of  the  city.  It  was  struck  under 
Mucianus,  who  lay  there  with  an  army,  while  Vespa- 
sian, lately  proclaimed  emperor,  was  yet  in  Asia.  It 
is,  therefore,  possible,  that  Simeon  was  reailv  called 
Niffer  by  the  Roman  part  of  the  population  at  Antioch, 
and  by  the  Roman  members  of  tne  church  there,  as 
Luke  might  be  called  Lucius  by  them.  These  Latin 
names  the  writer  of  the  Acts  retains,  in  compliment 
to  his  Latin  readers  in  Italy,  where  he  finished  his  his- 
tory ;  and  Paul  adopts  the  name  Lucius  when  writ- 
ins  to  the  same  persons,  in  his  Episde  to  the  Romans ; 
although,  when  writing  from  Rome  to  the  Greeks,  he 
inserts  this  appellation  in  its  Greek  form,  Lucas,  as 
2'nm.  iv.  11,  etal. 

We  have  presumed  that  Luke,  at  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  was  of  mature  age,  a  reasoning  and 
considerate  man ;  and  we  further  presume,  a  physi- 
cian. Such  was  the  companion  of  Alpheus.  But 
there  is  another  personage  of  greater  importance  than 
Alpheus,  on  whose  account  the  character  of  Luke 
peculiarly  demands  notice.  For  if  we  reflect,  we 
shall  find  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  of 
much  about  the  age  of  Luke ;  (say  nearly  fifty  years, 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  ;)  that  she  was  no  less 
reasoning  and  no  less  considerate  than  he  was ;  and 
that  his  profession  of  physician  admitted  access  to 
the  confiaence  of  the  sex,  without  ofiTence.  The  m- 
ference  we  wish  to  draw  is,  that  this  evangelist  re- 
ceived firom  the  Holy  Mother  those  papers  which  he 


has  preserved  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  Gospel ;  with 
that  mformation  which  enabled  him  to  assert  his  **  per- 
fect under8tandin§[  (or  diligent  tracing)  of  all  thmss 
connected  with  this  historv,  firom  the  very  first."  It 
is  probable,  that  this  confidence  was  the  result  of 
prolonged  intercourse ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
possibly  say  at  what  time  it  produced  the  eftect  we 
have  attributed  to  it.  Leavmg  this  uncertain,  yet 
placing  it,  as  most  convenient,  in  the  interval  firom 
the  resurrection  to  the  dispersion  subsequent  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
those  arguments  which  may  tend  to  establish  otur 

general  position,  relative  to  Luke's  veracity  as  an 
istorian,  and  his  characteristic  accuracy  as  a  writer. 
Nothing  so  fully  establishes  our  confidence  in  a 
writer,  as  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character.  If 
he  be  loose,  inaccurate,  heedless,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  trust  him  when  he  declares  the  most  solemn 
truths  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  If  he  be  studious, 
particular,  pimctual,  we  pay  a  deference  even  to  his 
current  discourse ;  and  if  he  afiirm  a  thing,  we  rest 
satisfied  of  its  truth  and  reahty.  But  persons  of 
strict  accuracy  seldom  trust  to  their  memoiy  entirely 
on  important  afiairs ;  they  make  menyorandoj  or 
keep  some  kind  of  journal,  in  which  they  minute 
transactions  as  they  arise ;  so  that,  at  after-periods, 
the^  can  refer  to  events  thus  recorded,  and  refresh 
their  memories  by  consulting  their  former  obeervap 
tions.  This,  too,  is  customarv,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
among  men  of  letters,  men  of  liberal  and  enlarged  ed- 
ucation, men  who  are  conversant  with  science,  and 
who  know  the  value  of  hints  made  on  the  Bpot,/»ro 
re  nata.  My  first  proposition  is,  that  Luke  the 
evangelist  was  a  person  of  learning,  of  accuracy  of 
character,  and  that  he  instanced  this  b;^  kuping  a 
journal  ofevetdti,  of  which  we  have  traces  in  his  writ- 
ings. He  did  not  trust  to  his  recollection,  but  bis 
custom  was,  to  make  memcranda  of  interesting  oc- 
currences. 

Let  us  try  a  few  passages  of  his  travels  by  this 
proposition.  We  meet  tms  evangelist  in  Acts  xvi. 
17,  where  he  says,  "  Loosing  firom  Troas,  wx  came 
wtik  a  Hraight  caurte  to  Saraothracia,  and  the  next 
(day)  to  Neapolis,  ftt>m  thence  to  Philippi,  a  city  of 
the  first  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  (Roman)  colon  v." 
These  particulars  are  precisely  such  ss  a  traveUer 
of  education  would  insert  in  his  pocket-book. 

Acts  XX.  Memorandum  of  (he  company*  1.  Sopater 
of  Berea — 2,  Aristarchus--<3.  Secundus ;  these  were 
of  Thessalonica— 4.  Gains  ;  he  wss  of  Derbe— and 
5.  Timothy,  whom  I  know  so  well  ss  to  have  no 
need  of  marking  his  country-^  Tychicus — 7,  Tro- 
phirous  ;  these  were  of  Asia.  These,  going  beibre. 
tarried  for  us  at  Troas. — Memorandum  qft&  Hme  ijf 
year.  We  sailed  from  Philippi,  after  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread ;  as  we  mi«rnt  say  in  modern  Eng- 
lish, directly  after  Easter. — Memorandum  i^tke  time 
occupied  in  the  journey.  We  came  unto  them  to  Troas 
in  ^ve  days,  where  we  abode  seven  days,  &c. 

Acts  xxvii.  At  Ciesarea  went  on  board  a  ship  be- 
longing to  Adramyttium,  Aristarchus,  a  Macedo- 
nian, of  Thessalonica,  in  our  company,  made  sail 
same  day.  Next  day  touched  at  Sidon,  staid  there 
some  little  time,  made  sail  again,  wind  contrary, 
sailed  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus,  sailed  across  the  sea 
of  Cllicia  and  Pamphylia,  bore  up  for  Myra,  m  Lycia : 
finding  an  Alexandrian  vessel  tnere,  went  on  board 
her;  sailed  slowly;  after  many  days  had  hardly 
made  Cnidus,  the  wind  being  unfiivorable ;  sailea 
under  die  lee  of  Crete,  standing  towards  Salmone, 
which  we  weathered  with  difficulty,  and  hronght  up 
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in  a  roadfltead  called  the  Fair  Havens,  near  Laaea. 
JVot  advisable  to  remain  here ,  the  opinion  prevailed 
to  make  for  Phenice,  said  to  be  a  ^ood  port  of  the 
same  idand,  Crete,  over  against  Anica,  but  bearing 
west-south-west  of  us. — It  wuj  be  perceived,  that 
every  idea  of  these  extracts  is  in  the  original ;  we 
have  done  no  more  than  put  them  into  current 
language,  such  as  we  find  in  books  of  travels.  They 
are  mostly  particulars  of  no  consequence  to  the 
main  purport  of  the  history ;  but  are  evidently  tran- 
scripts, not  from  memorv,  but  from  mematwMia. 
The  same  we  may  say  of  the  following. 

Acts  zxviii.  11. — ^After  three  months,  we  departed 
in  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  which  had  wintered  in  the 
isle  (Malta),  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux; 
landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  there  three  davs ; 
from  thence,  standing  out  to  sea,  and  tacking  ire- 
quentlv.  we  came  to  Kegsio ;  and  after  one  day  the 
wind  Dlew  from  the  south,  we  came  the  next  (iay  to 
Puteoli,  tarried  there  seven  days,  went  on  to  Appii 
Forum,  and  the  Three  Taverns — arrived  in  Rome. 
This  repeated  mention  of  days' journeys,  is  clearly  a 
continuation  of  the  journal,  and  shows  that  the  writer 
had  not  lost  it  in  the  shipwreck  at  Malta.  We  often 
find  travellera  preserving  their  papers  when  they  lose 
everv  thing  else. 

There  are  many  other  notes  of  time,  &c.  which 
might  corroborate  our  assertion ;  but  this  specimen 
we  think  sufficient,  and  is  all  we  offer  at  present 
Hence  the  inference  is  undeniable,  that  the  writer  of 
the  ^'Acts  of  the  Apostles'*  had,  in  composing  that 
woriE,  written  evidence,  of  the  most  accurate  de- 
scription, before  him. 

Let  us  see  whether  he  maintains  the  same  charac- 
ter for  precision  in  his  Gospel ;  which  he  thus  be- 
nns — ''In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Ccesar 
uhe  emperor),  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Judea,  Herod  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  his  brother  Philip 
tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  the  Trachonitis,  Lysanias  te- 
trarch of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  high- 
priests."— Could  any  man  take  greater  pains  to 
msure  precision,  or  to  fix  a  date  ?  He  aoes  not 
content  himself  with  mentioning  the  year  of  the 
emperor,  or  the  king  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  events  he  is  about  to  narrate  happened,  but  he 
calls  in,  by  way  of  corroboration,  as  it  were,  the  evi- 
dence of  three  sovereigns,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  marking  the  period  he  intended  ;  they  being 
afterwards  dropped  by  him. — ^This  shows  clearly  the 
particularity  or  a  vmter  ;  of  a  man  conversant 
with  written  documents  of  the  most  correct  and  pre- 
cise description ;  one  who  trusted  nothing  to  words, 
or  to  memory.  How  extra  precise  should  we  think 
tiie  author,  who  dated  a  volume  from  Jamaica,  ^  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  George  III.  such  an  one  be- 
inff  governor  of  Jamaica,  such  an  one  governor 
ofHwhadoes,  such  an  one  governor  of  Grenada,  and 
the  Rev.  M.  and  N.  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York."  We  should  certainly  conclude  "  this  writer, 
whatever  else  he  is,  is  correctness  itself."  Moreover, 
this  method  of  notation  is  completely  Egyptian,  and 
therefore  answers,  to  us,  the  double  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  opinion  that  Luke  was  **  Lucius  of  Cy- 
rene,"  and  ol^  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
this  part  of  the  Groepel. 

We  turn  now  to  tne  preface  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and 
we  find  it  completelv  in  union  with  this  strongly 
marked  exacmess  and  precision  : — **  Whereas  manv 
ffood  people,  and  not  to  oe  blamed,  have  taken  in  hand, 
but  did  not  complete  their  intention,  to  publish  an 
orderly  narration  of  certain  events,  as  they  have  been 


delivered  to  us  by  those  who,  from  the  Ite^iming  of 
these  events,  were  (some  of  them)  eye-wimenei,  and 
(others)  parties  concerned  in  them,  promoters  of  them 
by  personal  participation ;  it  has  seemed  good  to  me^ 
havmg  accurately  examined  all  points  from  a  much 
earlier  period  than  they  had  done,  indeed  from  the 
very  fitvt  rise  of  the  matter,  to  write  an  orderly  his- 
tory of  these  things ;  and  thereby  to  accomplish 
that  desirable  purpose  in  which  those  writen  wn 
failed."  We  sav,  this  profession  of  correctnesB  aod 
order  is  perfectly  in  cnaracter  with  the  man  who 
tells  us  how  many  days  he  staid  in  such  a  place,  in 
what  point  the  wmd  was,  what  was  the  name  of  the 
ship  he  sailed  in,  on  what  occamon  a  couocil  was 
held  in  the  vessel,  and  what  were  the  language  and 
observations  of  the  seamen,  as  to  the  beanng  of  the 
port  they  intended  to  make,  &c  This  man  could 
not  bear  the  imperfections  of  the  books  which  came 
under  his  notice  on  a  certain  subject ;  they  did  ooc 
begin  early  enough,  and  they  encied  too  soon.  He 
therefore  determined  to  begin  his  histoty  much 
earlier,  and  to  continue  it  much  later.  This  be  ac- 
complished in  a  manner  which  we  shall  see  bere- 
afler. 

There  is  an  instance  of  his  accuracy  and  roirit  of 
research  that  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticea,  (Acts 
xxiii.  26.)  where  he  gives  us  (translated,  probahlT, 
from  the  Latiiu)  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Claodiui 
Lysias  sent  to  his  excellency  Felix  the  goreroor. 
That  this  corresponds  exactiy  with  Roman  leaen 
of  the  like  kind,  we  know ;  that  the  Greek  is  not  the 
original,  will,  we  think,  eppear  to  any  one  who 
reads  it  with  this  idea  on  his  mind ;  besides,  that  i( 
should  seem  most  natural  for  Roman  officera  m 
write  to  each  other  in  their  native  language.  Am 
what  (additional)  do  we  learn  fi^om  this  letter? 
Nothing  at  all ;  had  it  been  omitted,  we  aboald  have 
known  the  same  facts  as  we  know  now ;  but  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  researching  spirit  of  ths 
writer  to  let  it  escape  him ;  it  adds  a  written  docu- 
ment to  his  history ;  and,  very  charaeteristicBllyf  he 
procures  a  copy,  and  preserves  it  years^  for  future 
service.  . 

This  argument  is  stated  on  two  suggestioDa.  u 
Luke  had  no  intention  at  this  time  of  composiofft 
history,  his  procuring  this  letter  was  the  efiwt  oftas 

general  character,  and  customary  inquisidTCOffa; 
ut  if  he  had  an  intention  at  this  time  of  compoajof 
a  history,  his  procuring  it  is  an  instance  o^^^' 
lecting  the  most  authentic  materials  possible  for  tbit 
purpose.  The  same  may  be  said  relarive  to  the 
Songs  of  Mary  and  Zacharias,  which  he  baa  piv- 
served. 

But  if  these  poems  be  genuine,  they  «»Dtribute» 
establish  the  genuineness  of  the  history  with  wtitcii 
they  are  connected.  The  anecdotes  •"•^***"^*^ 
them  are  such  as  could  only  have  been  known.  ••^ 
the  crucifixion,  from  Mary  herself,  J^^F.^'Jf 
dead ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  whoever  gave  Luk«  "^ 
papers  might  very  easily  give  him  further  ^'^|]*!*' 
tion.  The  preservation  of  them  supposed  »2S 
Mary,  adds  to  the  evidence  of  her  being  a  c<w*^ 
ate  person,  and  pondering  events  in  her  heart.  »» 
the  establishment  of  the  early  chapteis  of  V^ 
becomes  an  argument  for  the  «u*«°^*3[*[?J 
early  chaptcre  of  Matthew.    The  most  woodenui 


circumstance  alluded  to  by  Matthew  occupiej  a  coo- 
nderable  space  m  the  narration  of  Luke;  •o^"J^ 
admitted  as  authentic  in  this  evangelist,  no  fo^ 

reason  can  be  given  for  rejecting  it  fiwn  ^*  •'•"Sl 
list ;  since  we  diould  wUlin^y  receive  it  on  ths  cie» 
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of  any  one  of  the  four.  I^  then,  the  history  in  Mat- 
thew must  be  exploded,  let  those  who  attempt  it  set 
aside  these  OTents  from  Luke ;— but  on  close  exam- 
ination, thev  will  find  that  there  are  in  this  writer's 
history  such  natural  and  artless  characters  of  authen- 
ticity, such  internal  demonstrations  of  genuineness 
and  integrity,  that  if  those  who  peruse  them,  even 
with  suspicion,  or  aversion,  have  any  tolerable  por- 
tion of  mental  acumen,  or  critical  skill,  they  will 
abandon  the  undertaking.    See  Gospsl. — Lutt, 

It  imports  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  these 
papers,  whether  they  were  spoken  fint,  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  writing,  or  nrst  composed  in  writ- 
ing, and  afterwards  published;  in  either  case,  the 
care  and  industry  of  Luke  in  procuring  them  is  the 
same.  They  were  composed,  certainlv  not  in  Greek, 
as  we  now  have  them,  but  in  the  language  then 
spoken  in  the  country,  the  Syriac  Hebrew ;  and  they 
follow  the  rules  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  to  the  parallel- 
isms of  verbal  construction.  Luke,  then,  receiving 
them  in  Syriac,  translated  them  into  Greek ;  and  thus 
iustifies  the  assertion  in  his  preface,  that  he  derived 
his  materials  from  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  matters,  as  Mary  was  of  Zacharias's  prophecy, 
and  the  fiicts  in  his  fiimily ;  or  were  personal  par- 
ticipatora  in  them,  as  Mary  was  in  what  concerned 
herself.  Of  these  verv  early  events  Luke,  by  his 
diligence,  obtained  perfect  understanding,  and  he  in- 
serts these  documents,  that  Theophilus  might  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  he  hiul  already 
been  instructed.  That  they  are  very  happily  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  and  have  undeniable  internal  marks 
of  authenticity,  must  be  evident  to  every  careful 
reader  of  them. 

We  have  no  desi^  of  enlarging  on  the  life  c^ 
Luke ;  but  would  pomt  out  a  few  incidental  allusions 
to  him,  in  their  regular  order.  For,  notwithstanding 
what  appeara  so  conspicuously,  his  habitual  correct- 
ness and  diligence,  we,  by  placing  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  120,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  fell,  in  a 
visible  form,  insist  on  his  unquestionable  inspiration  ; 
and  that  in  no  ordinary  degree.  He  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, though  no  apostle,  yet  equal  to  the  apostles  : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  the  extraonli- 
nary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  qualified  him  abundantly 
for  the  discharffe  of  every  duty  to  which  he  might 
be  called,  whether  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  writer. 

We  suppose  him,  being  a  Cyrenian,  to  have  felt  a 
special  interest  in  the  opposition  raised  by  **  those  of 
f  ne  magogue  of  the  Libertini,  of  the  Cyrenians, 
and  the  Alexandrians  (all  Africans)  against  Stephen ; 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  that  proto-martyr,  Acts 
vi.  9.  And  here,  perhaps,  began  his  acquaintance 
with  the  ^^oung  man,  whose  name  was  Saul."  We 
suppose  him,  siteo,  to  have  sympathized  much  with 
those  who  were  scattered  abroad  on  the  persecution 
that  followed  the  death  of  Stephen ;  ^'some  of  whom 
were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Gyrene,  who  went  as  far 
as  Antioch,"  Acts  xi.  20.  But  whether  he  quitted 
Jerusalem  at  this  time,  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out reserve.  If  he  did,  he  was  now  a  sufferer 
through  the  persecution  of  that  very  man,  Saul,  with 
'Whom  be  afterwards  contracted  tlie  most  confidential 
intimacy.  Little  did  either  of  tliem  see  the  events 
of  a  few  years. 

But  whatever  becomes  of  this  conjecture,  if  he  be 
the  same  with  Lucius,  we  must  direct  our  attention 
to  Antioch,  to  which  cinr  some  of  the  expelled  Cyre- 
nians certainly  travelled.  And  here  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  notice  a  remarkable  variation  in  Beza's  ancient 
MS.  now  at  Cambridge,  (Acts  xi.  28.)  where,  instead 


of  Thtrt  stood  up  one  qflhtm^  (the  prophets  at  Aa- 
tioch,  i.  e.  Agabus,)  we  read  ^  Ana  vohtn  wx  isov 
gaihered  about  Atm,  he  said  f*  by  which  phraseology 
the  writer  evidently  expresses  his  own  presence, 
on  the  occasion,  A.  1).  43.  It  is,  indeed,  hazaidouSi 
as  Michaelis  well  observes,  to  confide  in  the  reading 
of  a  smgle  MS.  un8upp<u^  by  any  other ;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  insertion,  if  the  transcri- 
ber had  no  authority  for  it  from  the  original  before 
him.  Moreover,  if  Lucius  be  Luke,  we  certainly 
find  him  among  the  teachere  at  Antioch,  shortly 
after ;  i.  e.  in  the  following  year,  A.  D.  44,  as  we 
have  ahreadv  seen. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  there 
are  no  indications  in  the  history  that  Luke  was 
merely  an  attendant  on  Paul  In  his  travels,  as  many 
writere  maintain.     His  language  is  not  consistent 
with  that  opinion.    He  says,  **  A  vision  appeared  to 
Paul — and  immediately  we  endeavored  to  go  into 
Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering,  ovpifitftatorrtf,  col- 
lecting the  sentiments  of  the  company,  comparing 
and  uniting  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  inference, 
that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Macedonia."    The  writer  does  not  say,  nor  does  he 
mean,  **  Paul  determined  and  we  obeyed :"  no ;  he 
esteems  himself  equally  entitled  to  give  his  opinion, 
and  equally  called  to  this  expedition.    Again  at  Pbi- 
lippi :  **  On  the  Sabbath-dav,  wx  sat  down  and  spoke 
to  the  women."     And  when  Lydia  was  bsptized 
with  her  familv,  **  she  besought  vs,  saying.  If  ye 
have  judged,  after  a  proper  examination  and  consul- 
tation together,  that  I  should  become  faitliful  to  the 
Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there  ;  and 
she  constrained  us."    Luke  means  to  inform  his 
readers,  that  he  sat  down  and  spoke  to  the  women, 
and  that  he  gave  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  proper 
to  be  observed  towards  Lydia.    The  voyage  from 
Phtlippi  to  Judea  is,  of  course,  expressed  in  the  plu- 
ral, tre  and  iis.   And  when  the  comfiany  was  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  says  Luke,  **  Paul  went  in  with  us  to 
James  and  the  eldere :"  the  equality  is  perfect ;  or  if 
any  thing,  Paul  follows  his  company.    In  addition 
to  this,  PauPs  respectful  mention  of  Luke  is  venr  ob- 
servable.   In  writing  to  their  common  friend  rhi)^- 
mon,  he  calls  him  not  his  attendant,  but  his  fellow-la- 
borer, verse  24.    In  Col.  iv.  14,  he  describes  him  as 
Luke  the  beloved  physician  ;  beloved  generally,  both 
by  you  and  by  me.    In  wridng  to  Timothy,  (2  Epist 
iv.  11.)  he  mentions  the  various  places  to  which  he 
had  sent  his  attendants,  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus  to 
Dalmatia,  Tychicus  to  Ephesua,  but  Luke  he  had 
not  sent  any  where.      He  was  still  in  his  company, 
and  only  he ;  putly,  no  doubt,  from  respect  to  his 
great  age ;  and  sdlf  more  from  deference  to  his  char- 
acter.   The  hypothesis  flathere  strength  as  we  pro- 
ceed.    We  have  traced  the  evangelist,  under  tho 
names  of  Lucius  and  Luke,  from  Jerusalem  to  An- 
tioch, from  Antioch  to  Troas  and  Philippi ;  again 
from  Philippi  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  to 
Malta,  and  to  Rome.  We  have  found  him  a  learned, 
confidential  and  considerate  man,  advanced  in  years, 
endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  on  high,  an  in- 
spired teacher,  a  valuable  companion  and  counsellor 
of  the  aposde  Paul ;  a  correct,  ludieious  and  spirited 
writer,  a  man  of  researeh,  and  of  no  less  fortitude 
than  composure.    We  now  part  with  him,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  history,  on  his  last  remove  into 
Achaia;  where  he  soon  after  died,  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-four. 

LUMINARIES,  MxTAPBOMCAL.    Among  other 
descriptions  of  the  Messiah,  he  is  eaUed  **  a  Li|^t  to 
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fmlighteii  the  GeDtUes;  and  the  Glory  of  the  people 
of  lanel."  JeeuB  also  deecribee  John  the  Baptist  as 
**  a  buraing  aod  sbiniog  light  ;**  and  addressinff  his 
disciples  as  ^  the  light  of  the  world,"  he  bids  them 
not  conceal,  but  show  their  light,  and  be  of  use  to 
mankind,  by  their  lustre.  In  conformity  with  this 
idea,  Paul  says  to  the  Philiqpions,  **  Ve  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life ;"  or,  as 
some  prefer  to  read  it,  **  Mnt  ye  as  lights."  It  has 
indeea  been  said,  that  when  the  apostle  directs  the 
Philippians  to  **  shine  as  lights,"  he  uses  the  word 
(f  (»nT<^t'i  which  alludes  to  the  Ughi-houBes  raised  on 
various  parts  of  a  coast,  where  navisation  required 
their  services,  to  direct  the  pilots  of  vessels  m  the 
course  they  ought  to  steer.  We  have  many  such 
along  our  coasts.  The  most  famous  in  antiquity 
was  that  of  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria.  Under  this 
allusion,  ihe  sacred  writer  may  be  considered  as  say- 
ing, ^  Shine  in  the  midst  of  bad  persons,  as  light- 
houses shine  in  a  dark  country  ;  holdinff  forth  the 
word  of  life,  as  light-houses  hold  forth  tneir  nightly 
flames ;  that  I  may  stand  erect  with  confidence  ; 
may  boast,  may  exult,  in  the  dav  of  Christ"  But 
Mr.  Taylor  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  these  ac- 
tive verbs  are  aaequately  understood,  or  that  we  do 
justice  to  their  full  import,  when  we  refer  them  to 
subjects  which  rather  suffer  certain  things  to  be  done 
by  their  means,  than  are  active  in  doing  those  things. 
A  buildinff  can  hardly  be  said  to  hold  forth,  or  to 
hold  fast ;  out  if  we  reflect  that  some  of  the  Pharoses 
of  antiquity  were  constructed  in  form  of  human 
figures,  we  shall  advance,  he  thinks,  nearer  to  the 
apostle's  meaning.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the 
Colossus  at  Rh^es;  that  immense  brazen  figure, 
which  stood  across  the  entrance  of  the  (inner)  har- 
bor, and  under  whose  enormous  stride  vessels  might 
pass  in  full  sail.  This  figure  held  forth  in  one  hand 
a  prodigious  flame,  which  enlightened  the  whole 
port :  by  this  it  directed  the  distant  mariner  whose 
attention  it  attracted,  and  who  looked  up  to  this  light 
for  safety. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  Paul's 
expression  refers  to  luminarv  figures,  rather  than  to 
I'iminary  buildings ;  in  which  case  his  words,  ''shine 
as  luminaries,  holding  out  the  words  of  life  ;"  that 
great  Light,  which,  coming  into  the  world,  has  li^ht 
enough  to  enlighten  every  man,  have  peculiar  spirit 
and  propriety. — ^Nor  is  it  certain,  that  the  idea  of  a 
fiffure  has  totally  quitted  him  in  the  next  sentence ; 
wnen  he  says,  **  that  in  the  day  of  Christ,  I  may 
stand  up  witn  a  stiff  (upriffht)  neck,  and  exult  that  I 
have  not  labored  in  vain."  Is  not  this  the  very  atti- 
tude of  such  a  figure  ?— Some  propose  to  translate 
**^  hMfast  the  word  of  life ;"  but  this  loses  the  beauty 
of  the  passage,  if  it  may  be  supported  by  grammar, 
which  is  not  now  investigated. 

''The  word  Pharos  was  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,"  says  Montfiiu^on ;  "  any  thing  was  called  a 
Pharos,  which  could  enlighten  and  instruct ;  every 
man  of  letters,  who  could  guide  others.  In  this 
sense  the  poet  Ronsard  says  to  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
"Be  my  Pharos,  guide  my  sails  through  rolling 
seas." — Might  not  this  metaphorical  application  have 
been  current  in  the  first  times  of  the  gospel  ?  and  if 
•o,  does  not  the  aposde  adopt  it  ? 

LUNATICS,  a  name  given  to  those  diseased  per- 
sons, who  suffer  most  severely  on  the  chanees  or  the 
moon ;  for  example,  epilepticd  persons,  or  those  who 
have  the  falling  sickness ;  insane  persons,  or  those 
tormented  with  fits  of  morbid  melancholy ;  as  well  as 
perMDs  poBMand  by  the  devil,  for  often  those  have 


been  believed  to  be  really  pooseesed  by  the  devil, 
who  were  tormented  only  widi  great  degrees  of  mel- 
ancholy or  fury.  Jerome  (in  Matt  iv.  24.)  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  lunatics  in  the  gospel  were  posaessed 
persons,  whom  the  people  through  mistake  called 
lunatics,  because  they  saw  them  most  torraented 
durinjT  the  change  of  the  moon ;  the  devil  ofiectiog 
to  maJce  them  sufier  most  in  these  eircumscancea, 
that  simple  people  might  impute  the  cause  of  it  to 
the  moon,  and  from  thence  take  occasion  to  blas- 
pheme the  Creator.  Others  maintain,  that  all  the 
difference  between  an  -epileptic  and  a  lunatic  was, 
that  one  was  more  diaordered  than  the  other. 
Persons  subject  to  epilepsies  are  not  all  equally  at- 
tacked. Some  fall  more  frequently,  others  more 
rarelv;  some  every  day.  Lunatics  are  affected 
chiefly  on  the  declension  of  the  moon.  (Comp.  MatL 
xvii.  15^    See  Demoits. 

LUST,  (1  John  ii.  6.)  the  irregular  love  of  pleas- 
ure, riches  or  honors.  Lust  is  not  a  rin ;  bat  is  the 
effect  and  cause  of  sin: — ^the  efiect  of  original  stn  ; 
the  cause  of  actual  sin.  As  in  both  Testaments!,  evil 
desires,  as  well  as  evil  actions,  are  equaUy  proecribedl, 
so  the  first  care  of  every  man  who  would  pleaoe 
Grod  should  be  to  bridle  his  lust. 

LUST,  Graves  of,  (mMm-ma^  Ktbrolkrhaiiaacak,] 
an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wildemeas,  at 
which  thev  arrived,  after  they  decamped  frora  SiooL 
It  was  caUed  the  graves  of  lust,  because  23^000  Is- 
raelites died  there,  who  were  smitten  by  God,  be- 
cause of  eating  to  excess  of  quails,  which  foil  aboat 
the  camp,  Numb.  xi.  34 ;  Deut.  ix.  20, 2SL 

I.  LUZ,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  BenjanuD,  af- 
terwards  called  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  19  ;  xzxt.  6; 
Josh,  xviiiv  13 ;  Judg.  i.  23. 

IL  LUZ,  a  city  attached  to  the  sons  of  Jooepii, 
near  to  Sichem,  Josh.  xvi.  2.  It  is  principally  on  Josli. 
xvi.  2,  that  the  second  of  these  places  is  disunguished 
from  the  first  There  might,  however,  be  a  small 
distance  between  the  place  where  Jacob  slept,  and 
the  ancient  tovm  of  Luz;  and  indeed  the  text  m 
Joshua,  by  alluding  to  mount  Bethel,  seems  to  aop- 
pose,  that  the  travelling  patriarch  slept  on  a  hill  apoil 

III.  LUZ,  a  city  built  by  a  man  of  Bethel,  wfao^ 
while  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  besieged  his  native  towsi, 
showed  them  a  secret  entrance,  whereby  they  took 
it.  For  this  service  they  spared  him  and  nis  fitmil^ ; 
and  he  retired  into  the  lana  of  the  Hlttite«,  and  buik 
Luz,  Judg.  i.  26. 

LYCAONIA,  a  province  of  Ana  Mnor,  faaTinir 
Galatia  north,  Pisidia  south,  Cappadocia  east,  and 
Phrygia  west.  It  appears  to  have  been  withio  the 
limits  of  Phrygia  Major,  but  was  erected  into  a  sep- 
arate province  by  Augustus.  Paul  preached  in  Ly- 
caonia,  in  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
(Acts  xiv.  6,  &c.)  and  having  cured  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  from  bis  mother's  womb,  and  had  nercr 
walked,  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  said,  in  the  speech 
of  Lycaonia,  *'The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men.  And  they  called  Bamabao,  Jupiter, 
and  Paul,  Mercurius,  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker."  This  speech  of  Lycaonia  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek  *,  that  is,  Greek 
mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  Syriac, 

LxCIA,  a  province  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, having  Pnrygia  and  Pisidia  on  the  north,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Pamphylia  on  the  ease, 
and  Caria  on  the  west,  I  Mac.  xv.  23 ;  Acta  xxL  1 ; 
xxvii.  5.  Paul  landed  at  the  ports  of  Pataia  and 
Myra  in  this  province,  in  difierent  voyages. 

LYDD  A,  in  Hebrew-YS  X^  or  IfOrf,  ^  the  Greafct 
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and  LatiDS  called  Lydda,  or  DioepoliSi  is  a  city  in 
the  way  from  JeruBalem  to  Caeaarea  Phllippi.  It  lay 
east  of  Joppa  fouror  five  leagues,  and  belonged  to 
Ephraim.  It  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Benjamites,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (Neh.  xL 
35.)  and  was  one  of  the  three  toparcnies  which  were 
dismembered  from  Samaria,  and  given  to  the  Jews, 
1  Mac.  xi.  34.  Peter,  coming  to  Lydda,  cured  iEneas, 
who  was  sick  of  the  palsy.  Acts  ix.  33,  34.  The 
Jews  inform  us,  that  after  the  destruction  cf  Jeru- 
salem, they  set  up  academies  in  different  parts  of 
Palestine,  of  which  Lydda  was  one,  where  the  fa- 
mous Akiba  was  a  professor,  for  some  time.  Ga- 
maliel succeeded  him,  and  was  oblifped  to  retire  to 
Japhua.  Lydda,  says  D'Arvieux,  **  is  situated  on  a 
plain,  about  a  league  from  Rama.  It  is  so  entirely 
ruined  as  to  be  at  present  but  a  miserable  village, 
noticeable  only  on  account  of  the  market  which  is 
held  here,  once  a  week.  The  dealers  resort  to  it 
to  sell  the  cotton  and  other  commodities  which  they 
have  collected  during  the  week.  Here  was  formerly 
a  handsome  church,  dedicated  to  Sl  George,  a  saint 
who  is  equally  in  favor  with  Turks  and  Uhristians. 
Dr.  Wittman  says,  (Trav.  p.  203,  205,  January  12.) 
''1  rode  across  the  plains  of  Jaffa  and  Lydda.  We 
approached  the  town  of  Lydda,  or  Loudda,  and  saw 
the  Arab  inhabitants  busily  employed  in  sowing  bar- 
ley. The  soil  of  these  fine  and  extensive  plains  is  a 
rich  black  mould,  which,  with  proper  care  and  indus- 
try, miffht  be  rendered  extremely  fertile.  Lydda  is 
dcnommated  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  the  city  or 
temple  of  Jupiter,  probably  because  a  temple  had 
been  dedicated  in  its  vicinity  to  that  deity.  Since 
the  crusades  it  has  received  from  the  Christians  the 
Dame  of  St  George,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  and  burial  of  that  saint. 
In  this  city  tradition  reports  that  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian erected  a  church.^ 

I.  LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  a  seller  of  pur- 
ple, who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia, 
(Acta  xvi.  14,  40.)  and  was  converted  by  Paul's 
{^reaching.  After  she  and  her  familv  had  been  bap- 
tized, she  offered  her  house  to  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
laborer  so  earnestly,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  her 
entreaties.  This  woman  was  not  by  birth  a  Jewess, 
but  a  proselyte. 

II.  LYDIA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor, 
peopled  bv  the  sons  of  Lud,  son  of  Shem,  Gen.  x. 
23.  We  have  very  little  notice  of  these  Lydians  in 
Scripture.  They  are  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  if 
these  be  not  rather  the  Lydians  in  Egypt.  (Comp.  1 
Mac.  viii.  7.)    See  Lud,  and  LcniM. 

LYING  IS  condemned  in  many  places  in  Scnp- 
ture,  Exod.  xxiii.  I,  7 ;  Lev.  xix.  11 ;  Pro  v.  xii.  22  ; 
xiu.  5 ;  xix.  22 ;  Wisd.  i.  11 ;  Eccl.  vii.  13 ;  xx.  10 ; 
XXV.  23 ;  Hos.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  v.  4 ;  Enh.  iv.  25 ;  James 
V.  12.  Our  Saviour  requires  his  aisciples  to  be  so 
plain  and  sincere,  that  their  word  might  be  equivalent 
to  the  most  solemn  oath  ;  and  that  in  all  theur  asser- 
tions, they  should  say  only,  **  It  is,**  or  **  It  is  not," 
Matt.  V.  2^.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  jus- 


tiiV  some  particular  persons  who  have  told  lies ; 
which  persons  are  in  other  respects  conlmended  in 
Scripture.  It  never  praises  their  lyinf,  but  their 
gooa  actions.  That  which  is  in  itself  evil  never 
can  become  good.  When  Abraham  calls  Sarah  his 
sister,  not  his  wife ;  and  Isaac  says  the  same  of  Re- 
bekah ;  when  Jacob,  by  a  lie,  defrauds  Esau  of  his 
father's  blessing ;  and  when  the  Egyptian  mid  drives 
declare,  that  the  Hebrew  women  are  delivered  with- 
out their  assistance ;  tliey  are  not,  any  of  them,  in 
these  particulars,  to  be  commended  ;  though  the  evil 
which  they  committed,  might  be  mitigated  by  cir- 
cumstances not  known  to  us.  When  we  condemn 
lying,  we  do  not  condemn  stratagems,  hyperboles, 
or  certain  railleries  and  discourses  ;  or  fables,  or 
parables ;  which  custom  and  general  consent  do  not 
rank  among  lies. 

God  is  said  to  have  put  a  lying  spuit  into  the 
mouths  of  false  prophets ;  that  is,  he  permitted  them 
to  follow  tlie  impressions  of  the  evil  spirit,  1  Kings 
xxii.  23 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  3.  ^  We  have  made  lies  our 
refuge,**  (Isa.  xxviii.  15.)  L  e.  we  have  placed  our 
confidence  in  falsehood  ;  in  deceitful  allies,  or  in  the 
delusive  promises  of  false  prophets;  or,  lastly,  in  tlie 
assistance  of  idols,  whom  they  call  vanity  and  lying. 
''The  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,**  (ver. 
17.)  i.  e.  the  vain  hopes,  previously  mentioned  by  the 
prophet.  *^  A  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aride, 
that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not 
a  lie  in  mv  right  hand  ?"  i.  e.  am  I  not  m  the  wrong, 
thus  to  acfore  wood  ?  Isa.  xliv.  20 ;  also  Jer.  viii.  §. 
Watera  that  fail,  that  lie,  are  those  that  flow  part  of 
the  year  only  ;  they  may  be  said  to  be  false,  tor  they 
should  flow  perpetually,  Jer.  xv.  18.  ''Lying  bills'* 
(Jer.  iii.  24.)  are  those  which,  after  they  have  made  a 
fine  appearance  to  the  eye,  produce  nothing.  Hoaea 
says,  (ix.  2.)  The  vine  shall  lie  to  them  ;  the  vintage 
shall  fail;  and  Habakkuk,  (iiL  17.)  that  the  olive- 
trees  shall  lie;  that  is,  faiL  The  Latins  have  itie 
same  way  of  speaking. 

LYSANIAS,  or  Ltsias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  a 
small  province  in  Lebanon,  (Luke  iii.  1.)  was  prob- 
ably son  or  grandson  of  another  Lysaniaa  known  in 
history,  (Dio.  lib.  xlix.  p.  44.)  and  put  to  death  by 
Mark  Antony,  who  gave  part  of  his  kungdom  to  Cle« 
opatra.    See  Abilene. 

I.  LYSIAS,  a  Roman  tribune,  see  CLAunius 
Ltsias. 

II.  LYSIAS,  a  friend  and  relation  of  king  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  to  whom  he  left  the  regency  of 
Syria  when  he  passed  beyond  the  Euphrates.    See 

AlfTIOCHUS  EPIPHAITEB. 

L  YSIM  ACHUS,  brother  of  Menelaus,  high-prieat 
of  the  Jews,  who,  in  an  attempt  to  pillage  the  treas- 
ury of  the  temple,  was  killed,  2  Mac.  iv.  39, 40.  He 
is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  biffh-priests,  be- 
cause he  was  vicegerent  to  bis  brother  Menelaus ;  but 
he  never  himself  possessed  that  dignity. 

LYSTRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  ^  which  Timothy 
was  a  native.    It  is  now  called  Latik.  SeeLicaoHiA. 
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MAACAH,  Maachah,  Maachath,  or  Bkth-Maa- 
CHAH,  a  city  and  region  of  Syria,  east  and  north  of 
the  sources  of  Jordan,  not  far  from  Geshur,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Hermon.  It-  was  called  Abel-beth- 
maacbafa,  because  Abel  was  situated  in  it  The  Is- 
raelites would  not  destroy  the  Maacbathites,  but  per- 
mitted tbem  to  dwell  in  the  land,  (Josh.  ziii.  13.|and 
their  kinc  assisted  the  Ammonites  against  David,  9 
Sain.  X.  8,  9.  The  lot  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
beyond  Jordan  extended  to  this  country,  Deut  iiL 
14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5.    See  Abkl  II. 

I.  MAACHAH,  dauffbter  of  Abisbalom,  wife  of 
Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Abijam, 
his  successor,  1  Kings  xt.  3.  In  3  Citron,  xiii.  2, 
she  is  called  Micaiah,  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah. 
See  Kiifo's  Mother. 

II.  MAACHAH,  the  daughter  of  Abiahalom, 
wife  of  Abijam,  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Asa, 
his  successor,  1  Kings  xv.  10,  1%  14.  Asa  deprived 
her  of  the  office  of  priestess  of  the  groves.  There 
are  several  other  persons  of  this  name,  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament 

MAACHATH,  see  Maacah. 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM,  the  a$eeta  of  aeorjnonB, 
a  mountain  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  scorpions 
that  infested  it,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Salt  sea. 
Numb,  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3.    Seo  Acrabatkne,  II. 

MACCABEES,  a  name  assumed  by  a  patriotic  He- 
brew and  his  descendants,  who  successfully  resisted 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (See  Jcoa8.J 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  their  name  was  derivea 
from  the  inscription  on  their  ensigns,  or  bucklers — 
^  3  9  r,  which  begin  these  words,  n\n>  a^nSMS  n3C3  ^tr, 
AK  Camoca  Be-^okim  Yeh€va\;  ( «  3  3  c ,  Maceabei ;) 
ffho  isWUtmiotiieef  O  LordfOmangihe  goda9  (Exod. 
XV.  11.)  after  the  manner  that  the  Romans  put  on 
their  ensigns,  5.  P.  Q.  It  Smaiua  Poptdusque  Ro- 
manus. 

The  Books  or  Maccabees  are  four  in  number ; 
the  first  two  are  esteemed  to  be  canonical  by  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Jint  book  contains  the  his- 
tory of  forty  years ;  i.  e.  from  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes to  the  time  of  Simon  the  high-priest ;  from 
A.  M.  3829  to  3869.  The  ieamd  book  contains  a 
compilation  of  several  pieces,  hut  is  &r  inferior  in 
point  of  accuracy  to  the  first.  It  comprises  a  his- 
tory of  about  firieen  years ;  from  the  execution  of 
Heliodortis's  commission,  who  was  sent  by  Seleucus 
to  fetch  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Judas  Maccabasus  over  Nicanor ; 
from  A.  M.  3828  to  3843.  The  third  book  contains 
the  hvstify  of  die  persecution  raised  by  Ptolerav  Phi- 
lopater  against  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  A.  M.  3787,  and 
should  therefore  be  placed  betore  the  first  book. 
The  fourth  book  is  very  little  known.  It  is  found  in 
the  c««Uected  works  of  Josephus,  under  the  title  of 
the  G  >vemment  of  Reason,  though  it  is  rejected  as 
spurio  IS  by  the  best  critics.  It  contains  an  embel- 
lished ;iccount  of  the  persecution  of  the  Maccabean 
fiunily  as  related  in  9  Mac  vi.  viL  the  scene  of  which 
It  places  at  Jerusalem. 

MACEDONIA,  a  eountry  of  Greece,  having 
Thrace  north,  Theaialy  south,  Epirus  west,  and  the 


JBgean  sea  easL  It  is  believed  that  Msoedonta  wm 
peopled  bj^  Kittim,  son  of  Javan,  (Gen.  x.  4.)  ud 
that  by  Kittim,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Macedonii » 
often  to  be  understood.  (See  Chittim.)  AlenDder 
the  Great,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  baTing 
conquered  Asia,  and  subverted  the  Pernao  empire, 
the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became  iamooi 
throughout  the  East ;  and  is  often  given  to  the  Greeki^ 
the  successors  of  Alexander  in  im  mooarcby,  Esth. 
(Apoc.)  xvi.  10, 14.  and  3  Mac  viii.  aa  8o  abo  the 
Greeks  are  often  put  for  the  Macedoiuant,  (2  Mac. 
iv.  36.)  Paul,  being  called  in  a  vision,  while  at  Trooi, 
to  preach  the  gospel  at  Macedonia,  founded  the 
churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Philippi,  Acii  zvl  ^ 
&c.  A.  D.  55w 

The  prophet  Daniel  describes  Macedonia  under 
the  emblem  of  a  goat  with  one  bom,  and  it  m  there- 
fore of  great  consequence  that  this  symbol  diould  be 
proved  to  be  that  proper  to  Macedonia;  for  ifthii 
country  had  no  such  emblem  belonging  to  it,  we  mart 
look  to  another  kingdom  for  a  fulfilment  of  the 

Crophecy,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  truth  of 
istor^,  and  would  produce  inextricable  confiiooD. 
The  following  observations  on  an  ancient  qfmbol  of 
Macedon,  bv  Taylor  Combe,  Eaq.  F.  A  8.  will  be 
found  useftil : 

'^I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  procuring  in 
ancient  bronze  figure  of  a 
goat  with  one  bom,  which 
was  the  old  symbol  of  Mace- 
don. . .  It  was  dug  up  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  brought  into  this 
country  by  a  poor  Turk.  Not 
only  many  of  the  individ- 
ual towns  in  Macedon  and 
Thrace  employed  this  tjrpoy 
but  the  kmpdom  itself  of 
Macedon,  which  is  the  oldest 
in  Europe  of  which  we  have 
any  regular  and  connected  ,      . 

history,  was  represented  also  by  a  goat,  widiths 
particularity,  that  it  had  but  one  horn.  Carnua,  the 
first  king  of  the  Macedonians,  commenced  his  reign 
814  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  being  led  by  goats  lo  the  city  of  ^^^^ 
the  name  of  which,  when  he  established  there  tbe 
seat  of  his  kingdom,  he  converted  into  Mg^i  '^  ™ 
worthy  of  remark:  Urhem  Edeuam,  ob  memrtoM 
mimeru,  Atgas^  poptdmn  JEf^eadai,  (Jusdo.  lib>vi>* 
cap.  L)  Hesycbius  sa^  that  the  Cretans  call  ^!^ 
eanmug.  Xenopbon  informs  us  in  his  first  book  oftM 
Grecian  history,  that  the  word  ecDtima  signifies  '<'*' 
Now  in  the  latter  case  the  word  earofiM  may,^ 
regularly  to  be  derived  from  ara^,  emd ;  but  in  toe 
former  example  it  must  be  deduced  from  fteren,  (p*) 
the  Hebrew  word  for  a  bom,  or,  which  is  the  sen^ 
thing,  from  the  Greek  word  x/^a^r.  This  lart  ^ 
mology  will  not  appear  improbable,  when  we  codm- 
er  the  difference  of  pronunciation  among  the  eenT 
Macedonians,  who  were  esteemed  by  tbe  reat^ 
Greece  as  barbarians,  and  who^  we  sre  expreMT 
told,  used  a  language  different  from  that  which  ^ 
spoken  in  the  southera  parts  of  Greece.  (Strab(^  Iv* 
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vii.  p.  327.)  ir,  then,  ihe  above  root  be  admhced, — and 
for  this  tbe  change  of  a  single  letter  is  only  necessa' 
ry, — it  will  appear,  I  say,  thai  Caranua  was  so  called 
ia  coorormity  will)  an  idea  of  power,  which  wu  an- 
nexed to  the  word  horn,  even  in  the  earliesl  period 
of  Aincedonion  history,  la  the  reign  of  Amyetas 
the  FirsI,  nearly  300  years  aAer  CaranuB,  and  about 
547  years  before  Christ,  the  Maceiiouians,  on  being 
threatened  with  an  invasion,  became  tributary  to  tbe 
Persians.  In  one  of  the  pilaHle™  of  Persepolis  this 
very  event  seems  lo  be  recorded  in  a  manner  tbal 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  present  subjecL 
A  p>at  is  represented  with  an  immense  horn  grow- 
ing out  of  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  a  man  in 
a  Persian  dress  is  seen  by  bis  side,  holdins  the  horn 
with  bis  \cCt  baud,  by  which  is  signified  llie  subjec- 
'  in  of  Macedon.    A  proverb  in  use  at  ibe  present  day 


grounded  upon  this  ancient  practice  of  signifyi 
inuest  by  the  capture  of  the  horns.  ■*  To  taki 
Iby  the  horns  "is  an  equivalent  pbrase  fbr 


bull 

conquer."  When  Demetrius  Phatereus  was  endeav- 
orins  to  persuade  Philip,  the  father  of  Perseus  kins 
of  .Macedon,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  cities  of 
Ilhome  and  Acrocorinthua,  as  a  necessary  stepio  the 
coDquest  of  Peloponnesus,  ho  is  reported  to  have 
uspd  the  fallowing  expression  ;  "  Hsvuig  caught  hold 
of  both  horns,  you  will  possess  the  ox  itself."'  there- 
by mesning,  thai  if  those  cities  which  were  the  chief 
defence  of  Peloponnesus  were  once  taken,  it  could 
not  but  happen  that  the  conquest  of  PelopoiuesuB 

would  follow.     (Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  361.J 

"  In  tbe  reign  of  Archeiaus  of  Maceaon,  (A.  A.  C. 
413.)  there  occurs  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  that 
kin^,  the  head  of  a  goat  having  only  one  horn.  Of 
this  coin,  so  remarkable  for  tbe  single  horn,  there  are 
two  varieties ;  one  is  engraved  by  Pellerin,  and  tbe 
other  is  preBer\'ed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  W. 
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)*  peculiar  to  Macedonia.  Persia  was  represented 
hy  n  ram.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  acouoints  us,  that 
the  king  of  Persia,  when  at  the  faead  of  his  army, 
wore  a  ram's  head  made  of  gold,  and  set  with  pre- 
rious  stones,  instead  of  a  diadem.  (Lib.  xix.  cap.  1.) 
The  type  of  Persia,  the  ram,  is  observable  on  a  very 
nncicnt  coin,  undoubtedly  Persian,  in  Dr.  Hunter's 

"The  relation  of  these  emblems  to  Macedon  and 
Persia  is  strongly  conRrmed  by  the  vision  in  the 
prophet  Daniel,  (chsp.  viii.  3 — 6.)  which,  while  it  ex- 
f>lnlns  the  specimens  of  antiouily  before  us,  receive* 
ii»>lf  in  return  no  inconsiderable  share  of  illustration. 
The  whole  of  this  vision  is  aflerwards  explained 
by  Ihe  angel  Gabriel,  verses  21— 2a  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, is  mor«  directly  applicable  to  overthrow  the 
joint  empire  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  than  are 
these  vefw;s  in  the 
book  of  Daniel; 
nor  at   the   same 

authority  be  re- 
quired for  the 
true  meaning  of 
the  single -homed 
goat,  than  may 
be  derived  from 
the   same  source. 


drawing  I  have  made  of  this  gem,  that  nothing  mora 
nor  less  is  meant  by  the  ram'a  head  with  two  faoroL 
and  the  goat's  bead  with  one,  than  ihe  kingdoms  or 
Persia  and  Macedon,  represented  under  their  appro- 
priale  symbols.  From  the  circumstance,  however, 
of  these  cbarBCteriBlIc  types  being  united,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  tbe  gem  was  engraved  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  ihe  Great." 

This  testimony  is  of  great  value,  especially  to  those 
who  know  that  the  writer  had  the  best  means  of  in-- 
struction  in  numisinatics,  under  his  fsther,  Dr.  Comber 
who  edited  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hunter's  Medals, 
&c.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  has  endeavored  to  col* 
lect  some  additional  circumstances. 

Tbe  Macedonians  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Mede  to 
have  derived  their  orlsln  Trom  Media,  Without  de- 
termining  on  the  concTusivenesa  of  the  doctor's  ety- 
mologies, Mr.  Taylor  supposes  that  Media,  &  prov- 
ince adjoining  Persia,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  al- 
luded to,  on  U)e  walls  of  Persepolis,  a  Peraion  pal- 
ace, than  Macedonia,  a  province  very  remote  Irom 
the  seat  of  empire.  The  triimiph  of  Persia  over 
Medio,  or  any  advantage  gained  over  that  country, 
was  of  importance,  and  worth  rccordiug;  but  of 
what  importance  was  a  triumph  over  Macedonia? 
It  is  otnervable,  also,  tliat  in  the  general  procesaion 
which  adorns  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  which  ia 
supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  various  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  in  tbe  act  of  paying  their  an- 
nual presents  to  tbe  king,  each  of  inem  being  denot- 
ed by  its  proper  symbol,  there  appeara  the  emblem 
of  two  g<wls,  each  having  onljr  one  bom.  Thia 
would  be  extremely  emborrasaing,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  there  were  two  Medias,  llie  Upper  and  tha 
Lower;  which  as  ibey  were  in  some  respects  but 
one  province,  though  divided,  so  they  are  represent- 
ed by  two  goats  walking  together,  but  each  directed 
by  his  proper  superintendent.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  Media  was  aymbolized  by  the  single- 
homed  goal ;  and  that  tbe  Macedonians,  being  de- 
rived from  thence,  retained  tho  symbol  of  tlicir  ori^- 
nal  country.  This  will  also  explain  the  reason  of 
Daniel's  perplexity  on  seeing  the  vision,  as  he  could 
not  tell  which  of  the  two  countries,  that  in  the  East, 
or  that  in  the  West,  was  intended  as  the  conqueror 
of  Persia.  It  waa  most  likely  that  he  should  think 
of  Media,  unless  informed  to  the  contrary. 

Thia  medal  is  given  in  proof  that  Macedonia  waa 


divided  into  aereral  prttrinces,  foor  at  kaM,  wheo 
under  the  Roman  governmenL  Manjr  medals  of  tba 
first  province  ore  extant,  mostly  in  silver,  and  they 
enable  us  lo  assert,  that  the  evangelist  Luke  (Acta 
xvi.  12.)  means  not  to  describe  Philipjn  as  tho  fit«t 
or  chief  city  of  Macedonia,  which  was  not  true  in 
any  sense ;  but  as  a  ciiy  of  the  first  Macedonia, 
which  is  the  correct  import  of  bis  words.     Sm 

PwitlPFI. 

Among  the  medala  of  Hacedonis  la  one  with  K 
lion  devouring  a  btill ;  and  it  ia  remarkable  that  tho 
same  subject  is  sculptured  in  very  large  figur«a  oa 
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di9  pakee  of  PtoiepoBg.  What  could  Indtioe  Ifaco- 
doDia,  a  country  wnere  tliere  aie  no  Uooai  to  adopt 
this  emblem?  But  if  it  were  derived  from  the 
East,  then  it  contributes  to  prore  the  derivation  of 
this  people  from  the  same  quarter;  and  we  muat 
look  to  the  East  for  its  explanation. 

MACEDONIAN  is  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
sometimes  used  as  an  appellative,  for  an  enemy  to 
the  Jews.  Thus,  in  the  additions  to  the  book  of 
Esther,  it  is  said  Haman  was  a  Macedonian  bjr  na- 
tion and  incUnation,  or  party ;  that  he  was  desirous 
to  transfer  the  empire  of  the  Persians  to  the  Mace- 
donians ;  that  is,  to  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  slate. 

MACHiERUS,  or  Machkronte,  a  city  and  fort 
beyond  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  north  and 
east  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  two  or  three  leagues 
from  Jordan,  and  not  fiur  from  where  that  rirer  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Dead  sea.  This  castle  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Asmoneans ;  but  Gabinius  de- 
molished it,  and  Aristobulus  re-fortified  it.  Herod 
die  Great  made  it  much  stronger  than  before.  Hers 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  and  beheaded,  by 
order  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Joseph.  Ant  ziv.  10, 11 ; 
xviii.  7J 

MACHPELAH,  or  Machpela,  the  name  of  the 
plain  in  which  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought  of 
Ephron  was  situated,  Gen.  xziii.  9, 17. 

MAD,  MADNESS,  insanity,  or  deprivation  of 
reason;  medicaUv  denned  to  be  delinum  without 
fever.  Our  Lord  cured,  by  his  word,  several  who 
were  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  rational  pow- 
ers ;  ana  the  circumstances  of  their  histories  prove, 
that  there  could  neither  be  mistake  nor  collusion 
respecting  ihem.  How  fiur  madness  may  be  allied 
to,  or  connected  with,  demoniacal  possession,  is  a 
very  intricate  inquiry ;  and  whether  in  the  present 
day  (as  perhaps  anciently)  evil  spirits  may  not  take 
advantage  from  distemperature  of  the  bodily  frame, 
to  augment  evils  endured  by  the  patient,  is  more 
than  may  be  afiirmed,  though  the  idea  seems  to 
be  not  absolutely  repurnant  to  reason.  Nevertheless, 
what  may  be,  is  probaoly  difierent  on  most  inquiries 
from  what  we  can  prove  really  is. 

The  epithet  mad  is  applied  to  several  descriptions 
of  persons  in  Scripture;  as  (1.)  to  one  deprived  of 
reason,  Acts  xxvi.  94;  1  Cor.  xiv.  33. — (2.)  To  one 
whose  reason  is  depraved,  and  overruled  oy  the  iiiry 
of  his  angrv  passions.  Acts  xxvi.  11.^3.j  To  one 
whose  mind  is  perplexed  and  bewilderea,  so  dis- 
turbed that  he  acts  m  an  uncertain,  extravagant,  ir- 
regular manner,  Deut.  xxviii.  34 ;  Eccl.  vii.  7.--(4.) 
To  one  who  Is  in%tuated  by  the  vehemence  of  nis 
desires  after  idols  and  vanities,  Jer.  1.  38.— or  (5.) 
After  folly,  deceit  and  frlsehood,  Hosea  ix.  7. 

David's  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13.)  is  by  many  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  feigned,  but  a  i«al  epilepsy 
or  falling  sickneas ;  and  the  LXX  use  words  which 
stron^^Iy  indicate  this  sense.  It  is  urped  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  troubles  which  Davia  un- 
jerwem  aiiglN  vary  natnraUy  waaken  his  canstitvh 
tional  strength;  and  that  tha  foroe  he  sufliired  in 
being  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a  ft>reign  court,  would 
dSstiui)  his  imagination  in  the  highest  degree. 

MADAI,  the  third  son  of  Japheth,  (Gen.  x.  2.)  and 
Aither  of  the  Modes.  Others  suppose  that  Media  is 
too  distant  from  the  other  countnes  peopled  by  Ja- 
pheth, and  cannot  be  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  <<The  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,**  which  were  allotted 
to  the  sons  of  Japheth.  For  these  reasons  some  learn- 
ed men  have  been  led  to  suggest,  that  Madai  was 
flither  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  country  was  called 


MfjMmtMm^  «■  If  Horn  the  Hebnw  or  Qreek  Ei,  aa 
island,  and  Madai ;  q.  d.  the  isle  of  Madai,  (vtc  ^v) 
Mymta  Madai  Near  this  coontry  is  mentioned  a 
people  called  Moedi,  or  MadL  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  too  artificial,  and  is  unnecessary.    See  M  eoia. 

MADM ANNAH,  or  Medemkne,  a  city  of  Sinieoo, 
(Josh.  XV.  31.)  first  given  to  Judah,  very  Cw  south, 
towards  Gaza,  Isa.  x.  31 ;  1  Chron.  iu  49. 

M AGD ALA,  a  fower,  was  not  far  from  Tiberias ; 
it  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Jews  ^Magdala  of  Ga- 
dsora.'*  From  hence,  probably,  Mary  of  Magdala,  or 
Mary  the  Magdalene,  was  named,  MatL  xxriii.  1 ; 
Luke  viii.  3. 

I.  MAGI,  or  Maoians,  is  a  name  given  to  an  an- 
cient sect  in  Persia  who  are  worshippers  of  fire. 
Their  later  name  is  Parsees,  or  Guebres.  They  have 
three  books,  which  contain  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gion. Zend,  Pazend  and  Abesta,  which  they  ascribe 
to  Abraham.  Abesta  is  a  conunentary  on  the  other 
twa  They  maintain  the  existence  of  two  principles ; 
one,which  they  call  Oromazd,  the  author  of  good ;  and 
the  other,  Aherman,  the  author  of  eviL  They  worriiip 
fire  in  temples  called  Ateseh-kana,  or  Ateach-kade ; 
thtt  is,  the  nouse  of  fire,  where  thev  carefully  main- 
tain tlie  flame.  To  firs  they  give  the  name  of  hah^ 
L  e.  party  because  thev  acknowledge  this  element  as 
the  principle  of  all  things.  The  Man  obserre  a 
mysterious  and  reli(^lous  silence,  when  mey  wash,  or 
eat,  having  first  said  certain  words ;  ana  to  every 
month  of  the  year,  to  every  day,  star,  mountain,  mine, 
collection  of  water,  and  tree,  they  ascribe  particular 
ffenii,  angels  created  before  man,  who  ainirad  by  in- 
fidelity and  disobedience,  and  therefore  were  con- 
fined to  what  they  call  the  country  of  Genii,  not 
unlike  to  our  notiona  of  Fury-Umd.  See  Zoao- 
ASTER,  and  Media. 

They  represent  the  g^od  principle  bv  light,  the  evil 
principle  oy  darkness;  they  acknowledge  both  as 
gods,  and  address  prayers  and  adorations  to  them ; 
yet  thoy  were  divided  in  opinion,  some  thinking  that 
Doth  had  existed  from  eternity;  others^  that  only 
the  good  principle  was  eternal,  and  the  evil  one  cre- 
ated. These  two  principles  they  believe  to  be  in 
continual  opposition,  and  that  they  will  so  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  sood  principle 
wiU  prevail ;  after  which,  each  will  nave  his  own 
distinct  world  ;  the  good  reigninff  with  all  good  peo- 
ple, and  the  bad  wiui  all  the  wicked. 

The  principles  of  the  most  ancient  Blagi,  thoujd^ 
still  imperfectly  known,  have  been  lately  communi- 
cated to  Europe  in  several  translations  fixim  the 
works  of  their  sect,  obtained  from  its  adh^nents  in 
India.  Among  these  the  most  considerable  is  the 
Zend-Avesta,  attributed  to  Zoroaster ;  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Anquetil  Du  Perron,  4to,  3  vols.  Paris* 
1771.  That  this  is  really  the  work  of  the  most  an- 
cient Zoroaster,  and  therefore  of  the  Magi,  it  wouM 
be  difficult  to  prove ;  but  it  contains  the  prayers,  cer- 
emonies and  maxims  of  those  who  now  call  them- 
s^es  his  disciples,  in  India.  It  has  seme  traces  of 
ancient  simplicity  and  superstition ;  Imt  interpolated 
with  much  later  and  burdensome  additiona  and  am- 
plifications. More  recently  has  been  published  at 
Bombay,  (1818,) by  Mulla  Piruz  bin  Kaus,  the  learn- 
ed chief  priest  of  the  Parses  reliffion  at  Bombay, 
<*The  Desatir,  or  Sacred  Writings  of  die  ancient  Per- 
sian Prophets,  with  an  English  Translation."  It  is 
written  in  a  dialect  now  wholly  extinct ;  and  would 
have  been  unintelligible,  but  for  the  formnate  cir- 
cumstance of  being  attended  witli  a  Persian  trana- 
lationand  glossary.    Among  these  writings  is  one 
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attributed  to  Zoroaster,  who  stands  here  as  the  thir- 
teenth in  order.  The  last  is  the  fifth  Sasan,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Khosroo  Parvez,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  the  emperor  Heraclius;  and  died 
only  nine  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  ^  an- 
cient Persian  monarchy.  No  account  is  given 
of  the  times  of  the  other  prophets,  whose  works 
precede. 

The  doctrines  inculcated  in  these  writings  are,  the 
eternity  and  self-existence  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
who  created  another  intelligence,  who  made  the 
worlds,  who  made  several  heavens,  and  gave  to  each 
a  soul,  and  a  body,  also  the  stars ;  (the  planets  and 
the  fixed  stars,  called  slow-moving  stars ;)  that  the 
elements,  meteors,  &c.  have  each  its  guardian  angel ; 
that  in  a  former  state  ferocious  animals  have  been 
guilty  of  crimes,  for  which  they  now  suffer  punish- 
ment, in  being  hunted,  &c.  and  that  men  who  now 
commit  crimes,  will  be  punished  bjr  becoming  such, 
or  like,  animals,  or  vegetables,  or  minerals.  The  in- 
effable attributes  of  Deit^  are  emphatically  celebrat- 
ed in  tliese  works;  which  contain  much  laudable 
theism,  but  little  or  nothing  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
They  direct  that  prayer  be  made  to  light,  or  fire,  not 
as  being  themselves  deities,  but  as  conveying  the 
sacrifice  to  divine  intelligences. 

IL  MAGI,  or  Wise  Men,  who  came  to  adore  Je- 
ms at  Bethlehem,  (Matt.  ii.  1.)  are  commonly  thought 
to  have  lieen  philosophers,  whose  chief  study  was 
astronomy,  ana  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Deserts,  or 
Mesopotamia,  which  the  sacred  authors  express  by 
the  word  East.  (See  Numb,  xxiii.  7.  and  Kedem.) 
[This  name,  Ma^i,  is  properly  an  appellation  ^ven, 
among  the  Persians,  to  priests,  ^se  men,  philoso- 
phers, etc.  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  particularly  cultivat- 
ed astrology  and  medicine.  As  they  thus  acquired 
great  honor  and  influence,  they  were  uitroduced  in- 
to the  courts  of  kings  and  consulted  on  all  occasions. 
They  also  followed  them  in  warlike  expeditions; 
and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  their  advice 
and  opinions,  that  nothing  was  attenmted  without 
their  approbation.  (See  Aen.  Cyr.  iv.  5. 51.  iv.  6. 11. 
vii.  5.  57.  Aelian.  Var.  Hist.  ii.  17.  iv.  10.  Por- 
hyr.  de  abstin  Anim.  iv.  16.  Strabo  i.  43.  xv.  1045. 
lin.  Hist  Nat.  xxiv.  29.  xxix.  3.^    R. 

Calinet  is  of  opinion  that  tiie  star  seen  by  the 
Magi  was  an  inflamed  meteor,  in  the  middle  of  the 
air,  which,  having  been  observed  by  them  to  be 
attended  with  miraculous  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, was  taken  for  the  star  so  long  foretold  by 
Balaam ;  and  that,  afterwards,  they  resolved  to  follow 
it,  and  to  seek  the  new-bom  king,  whose  advent  it 
declared.  It  was,  therefore,  as  he  thinks,  a  li^ht  that 
moved  in  the  air  before  them,  something  like  the 
pillar  of  cloud  in  the  desert. 

MAGIC,  that  is,  all  those  arts,  the  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  magicians,  sorcerers,  enchanters,  nec- 
romancers, exorcists,  astrologers,  soothsayers,  inter- 
pretera  of  dreams,  fortune-tellers,  costera  of  nativi- 
ties, &c.  arc  all  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  wheth- 
er practised  to  hurt  or  to  nenefit  mankind.  It  was 
also  forbidden  to  consult  majpcians  on  pain  of  death, 
Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  6.  Daniel  speaks  of  magicians 
and  divinere  in  Chaldea,  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(Dan.  L  20,  &c.]  of  whom  he  names  four  sorts: 
Chart\mim,^saphim^Meeasphim  and  CtudifiL  (chap. 
iL  2.)  but  their  distinctions  are  not  certainly  known. 

MAGOG,  son  of  Japheth,  (Oen.  x.  2.)  and  &ther, 
as  is  believed,  of  the  Sicythians  and  Tartars ;  a  name 
which  comprehends  the  Gets,  the  Goths,  the  Sar- 
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matians,  the  Sac®,  the  Masaagets.  and  others.  The 
Tartan  and  Muscovites  possess  tne  country  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  and  retain  several  traces  of  the 
names  Goff  and  Magog.  They  were  formerly  called 
Mogli,  ana  in  Tartary  are  the  jirovinces  Lu|&  Mon* 
gug,  Cangigu  and  Gigui ;  Engut,  Corgangui,  Caigui, 
&c.  Gog  and  Magog  have  in  a  manner  passed  mto 
a  proverb,  to  express  a  multitude  of  powerful,  crueli 
barbarous  and  implacable  enemies  to  God  and  his 
worahip.  (See  Goo.)  The  Arabians  and  other  orien- 
tal writers  speak  of  the  same  people  undet  the  names 
of  Jagug  and  Magvg. 

Suidas  says  Magog  is  the  Persians;  whence  we 
miffht  suppose,  that  Ezekiel,  who  describes  the  army 
of  Maffog,  intended  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Jose^ua 
says,  the  people  named  Magoges  were  so  called  from 
their  leader,  Magoff,  who,  By  the  Greeks,  it  called  a 
Scythian.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Josephus 
speaks  of  a  name  and  a  people  weh  known  in  hk 
own  time.  And  Ebedjesu,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
says,  that  Adeus  planted  Christianity  ^throughout 
Persia,  the  regi<»is  of  Assyria,  Armenia,  Media,  Bob* 
ylonia,  the  land  of  Huz,  (in  the  south  of  Persia,  not 
far  firom  the  Tigris,  whose  metropolis  is  marked 
Ahvaz  in  D^AnyilTe,  about  lat  40.)  to  the  confines  of 
India,  and  even  to  the  land  of  Gog  and  Magog;" — 
the  country,  evidently,  which  we  now  call  Tartory. 
Gog  appeara  to  describe  the  king,  and  Magog  the 
people. 

MAHALALEEL,  or  Maulleel,  son  of  Canaan, 
of  the  race  of  Seth,  Gen.  t.  15,  &c. 

MAHALATH  is  the  title  of  Psahns  liii.  and 
Ixxxviil.  ''To  the  chief  musician  on  Mahalath;^ 
which  signifies  a  musical  instrument;  probably  a 
stringed  instrument  to  be  accompanied  by  song.  ^  lo 
Ethiopic  the  corresponding  word,  JlfoMef,  signifiei 
sontr^padlmj  but  also  nt^aga,  a  harp^  gwtar^  etc.    R. 

MAHAN AIM,  (Ae  tu>o  camp9  or  hatis^  a  city  of  the 
Levites  of  the  nunily  of  Merari,  in  Gad,  on  the 
brook  Jabbok,  Joeh.  xxi.  38 ;  xiiL  29, 30 ;  1  Chron.* 
vL  80.  Jacob  gave  it  this  name,  because  here  he  had 
a  vision  of  angels,  Gen.  xxxii.  2.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ish-bosheth,  afler  the  death  of  Saul, 
(2  SanL  ii.  9— 12.J  and  thither  David  retired,  during 
the  usurpation  of^  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xyii.  xviii,  &c. 
In  the  Vulgate  it  is  sometimes  called  simnly  Castra, 
or  the  camp,  Gen.  xxxii.  2;  2  Sam.  iL  8, 12,  29;  xvii. 
24;  xix.  32.  xi^u^a,  a  harp,  guUar,  etc.    IL 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ,  h€  htuUndh  to 
the  prey,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  by  way  of  prediction ;  (Isa.  viii.  3.) 
The  prophet  observes  tlmt  his  children  were  for  sif;na 
and  wonders,  and  this  name  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
Of  the  same  nature  we  are  to  consider  Emmanuel, 
and  some  other  names.   See  ViaaiN. 

MAHLAH,  or  Mahala,  a  dau^ter  of  Zelophe- 
had,  who  with  her  usters  receivd  their  allotment 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  because  their  &tber  died 
without  male  issue.  Numb.  xxri.  33 ;  zxviL  1 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  15. 

MAHLON,  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  (Rutk 
L  2,  &c.)  who  in  the  country  of  Moab  married  Ruth, 
a  Moabite  woman,  but  died  without  children :  his 
widow  foUowed  her  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  Beth* 
lehem,  where  she  married  Boaz. 

MAIMED  implies  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  member; 
often  the  absolute  loss  of  it,  not  a  fuspenaon  of  iti 
use,  by  a  contraction,  or  diminution.  This  total  loss 
is  clearly  the  import  of  the  original  word^  "If  thine 
hand  or  foot  o^nd  thee,  out  them  ctS,  and  cast  them 
from  thee— enter  into  life  maimed — rather  than  haT« 
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lug  two  hands,"  &c.  Matt  xviii.  8.  And  this  should 
the  rather  be  observed,  to  distinguish  it  from  wither- 
ed, contracted,  &c.  and  because  it  may  be  asked, 
what  we  should  think  of  a  peraon  who  could  restore 
a  lost  limb,  or  member.  Perhaps  we  are  not  always 
sensible  of  the  full  import  of  this  word,  when  read- 
ing the  history  of  the  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  our  Lord. 

MAKAZ,  a  city  probably  of  Dan,  (1  Kings  iv.  9.) 
supposed  by  Calmet  to  be  the  Maktesh,  the  jaw-tooth, 
or  £ln-hakkore,  of  Judg.  xv.  19;  Zeph.  i.  11. 

MAKE  LOTH,  an  edCampment  of  Israel  in  the 
desert,  Numb,  xxxiii.  25,  26. 

MAKKEDAH,  a  citv  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  41.) 
which  Eusebius  places  8  miles  from  Eleudieropolis, 
east.  Josh.  x.  29.    Called  Maked,  1  Mac.  v.  26,  38. 

MAKTESH,  morter^  probably  the  name  of  a  quar- 
ter or  district  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  perhaps  one  of 
the  adjacent  valleys,  Zeph.  L  11.    *R. 

MALACHI,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
and  so  little  known  that  it  is  doubted  whether  his 
name  be  a  proper  name,  or  only  a  generical  one,  sig- 
nifying the  angel  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a  proph- 
et It  appears  by  Hag.  i.  13.  and  Mai.  iii.  1.  that  in 
these  times  the  name  of  Malach-Jehovahf  messenger 
of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  prophets.  The  LXX  have 
rendered  Malachi,  his  angd^  mstead  of  my  angdj  as 
the  original  expresses;  and  several  of  tne  lathers 
have  quoted  Malachi  under  the  name  of  "'  the  angel 
of  the  Lord."  The  second  book  of  Esdras  and  Ter- 
tullian  unite  the  name  Malachi  and  angel  of  the 
Lord.  Origan  thought  that  Malachi  was  an  angel 
incarnate,  rather  than  a  prophet ;  but  this  opinion  is 
insupportable.  It  is  much  more  probable  tnat  Mal- 
achi was  Ezra ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  of  the  Chaldce  parapbrast,  of  Jerome,  and 
of  abbot  Rupert  The  author  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Prophets,  under  the  name  of  Epiphanius  Dorotheus, 
and  the  Chronicon  Aloxandrinum,  say,  that  Malachi 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  native  of  Sapha ; 
that  the  name  Malachi  was  given  to  him  because  of 
his  angelical  mildness,  and  because  an  angel  used  to 
appear  visibly  to  the  people,  after  the  prophet  had 
spoken  to  them,  to  confirm  what  he  had  said.  He 
died  very  young,  as  they  say,  and  was  buried  near 
the  place  of  his  ancestors. 

It  appears  certain  that  Malachi  prophesied  under 
Nehemiah,  and  after  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  at  a  time 
of  great  disorder  among  the  priests  and  f)eople  of 
Judah,  whom  he  reproves.  He  inveighs  against  the 
priests ;  reproves  the  people  for  having  taken  strange 
wives,  for  mhumanit^  to  their  bretliren,  for  too  fre- 
quently divorcing  their  wives,  and  for  neglect  of  pay- 
ing tithes  and  first-fruits.  He  seems  to  allude  to  the 
covenant  that  Nehemiah  renew^ed  with  the  Lord,  to- 

g ether  with  the  priests  and  the  chief  of  the  nation, 
lalachi  is  the  last  of  the  prophets  of  the  synagogue, 
and  lived  about  400  years  before  Christ.  He  proph- 
esied of  the  cominff  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the 
two-fold  coming  of  our  Saviour,  very  clearly,  ch.  iii. 
He  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  sacrifices  under  the 
old  law,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  law,  chap. 
110,13;  iv.  5,6. 

MALCHUS,  a  servant  of  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
who,  in  the  garden  of  olives,  among  those  sent  to  ap- 
prehend Jesus,  was  struck  by  Peter,  and  had  his  rignt 
ear  cut  off,  John  xviii.  10. 

MALICE  is  a  word  which  expresses  not  only  that 
evil  disposition  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  we  so 
call,  but  also  punishment  and  correction,  1  Sam.  xx. 
7 ;  XXV.  17.    (See  also  Isa.  xL  2.)    Paul  requires  that 


Christians  should  be  children  in  malice,  but  men  in 
prudence  and  wisdom,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

MALTA,  or  Mblita,  [En§[.  tr.]  a  famous  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
named  Melita,  from  the  great  quantity  of  honey  found 
there  formerly.  Its  length  is  from  east  to  west,  and 
its  breeulth  from  north  to  south.  Its  circumference 
is  about  sixty  miles,  and  is  ascribed  to  Africa  by  ge- 
ographers, Mcause,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  east  to 
west,  it  will  be  included  in  the  African  sea.  Paul 
sufiered  shipwreck  on  this  island,  and,  with  his  com- 
panions, was  well  used  by  the  inhabitants,  Acts  xxviiL 
Paul  taking  up  a  fagot  of  twigs  to  throw  into  the 
fire,  a  viper  that  lurked  in  it,  feeling  the  heat,  seized 
him  by  the  hand ;  but  he,  without  any  emotion,  shook 
it  into  the  fire.  The  people  expected  every  moment 
to  see  him  fall  down  dead  ;  and  as  this  did  not  hap- 
pen, they  changed  their  sentiments,  and  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  some  deity.  Publius,  the  govern- 
or of  the  island,  received  the  apostle  courteously ; 
and  his  father  being  sick  of  a  fever  and  bloody  fiux, 
Paul  healed  him,  and  also  restored  many  of  tlie 
islanders  to  health.  When  he  and  his  company 
sailed  thence,  the  people  abundantly  supplied  them 
with  necessaries  for  their  voya^.  Several  of  them 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paul ;  and  the 
house  of  Publius  was  changed  into  a  church. 

A  native  of  this  island  informed  Calmet  that  Mal- 
ta was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Caithasinians,  and 
had  always  spoken  the  language  of  Afirica,  as  it 
continues  to  do.  Hence  those  of  Paul's  company, 
who  were  Greeks  or  Latins,  called  th6  Maltese  bar- 
barians. 

We  ought  not  to  close  this  article,  without  hinting 
at  an  opinion  lately  started,  and  supported  by  men 
of  very  competent  learning,  that  the  Melita  of  the 
Acts  was  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  Illyricum,  now  called  Meleda.  To  prove  this,  the 
course  of  the  winds,  the  Euroclydon,  with  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  voyage,  have  been  closely  ex- 
amined. But  it  appears  from  the  history,  that  the 
same  winds,  the  S.  E.  the  E.  S.  E.  and  the  E.  were 
equally  likely  to  drive  the  ship  to  Malta,  in  a  direct 
cotirse  from  Crete ;  that  the  fears  of  the  seamen,  of 
falling  on  the  Syrtes  (quicksands]  the  greater  or  the 
lesser,  were  more  than  nugatory  in  that  case,  as  they 
were  going  farther  and  farther  from  them,  towards 
Meleda ;  that  it  does  not  appear  that  ever  the  Ro- 
mans had  such  an  establishment  at  Meleda  as  war- 
ranted the  residence  of  a  protos  or  pro-pretor  there ; 
and  that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  **  a 
ship  of  Alexandria  **  should  have  chosen  meleda  for 
the  purpose  of  •*  wintering  in  the  island,"  which  im- 
plies her  arrival  before  the  stormy  season : — all  these 
objections  form  a  strong  argument  against  the  newly- 
proposed  opinion. 

[The  name  Melita  was  anciently  applied  to  two 
islands ;  one  in  the  Adriatic  sea  on  the  coast  of  Il- 
lyricum, now  called  Mtltda ;  the  other  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, between  Sicily  and  Afirica,  now  called 
MaltcL  That  the  latter  is  the  one  on  which  Paul 
suffered  shipwreck  is  probable,  because  he  left  the 
island  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  which  had  wintered 
there  on  her  voyage  to  Italy,  and  after  touching  at 
Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  landed  at  Puteoli ;  thus  sail- 
ing on  a  direct  course.  The  other  Melita  would  be 
far  out  of  the  usual  track  from  Alexandria  to  Italy ; 
and  in  sailing  from  it  to  Rhegium,  Syracuse  ateo 
would  be  out  of  the  direct  course.  The  fact  that 
the  vessel  was  tossed  all  night  before  the  shipwreck, 
in  the  Adriatic  sea,  does  not  tnilitate  against  the  {Mob- 
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ability  of  its  afterwards  being  driven  upon  Malta; 
l)eraiise  the  name  Adria  was  applied  to  the  whole 
Ionian  sea,  which  lay  between  Sicily  and  Greece. 
So  Strabo  ii.  p.  185,  C,  vii.  p.  488.  A.  (See  Weistein 
on  Acts  xxvii.  27.  and  Adria.)     R. 

MAMMON,  a  Chaldee  word  signifying  richea. 
Our  Saviour  says,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve 
God  and  mammon ;  (Matt.  vi.  24.)  that  we  ought  not 
to  make  ourselves  adherents  of  mammon,  or  of  the 
riches  of  unrighteousness,  that  is,  of  worldly  riches, 
which  are  commonly  the  instruments  of  sin,  and  are 
acquired  too  often  by  unrighteousness  and  iniquity. 

MAMRE,  the  name  of  an  Amorite  in  alliance  with 
Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  13,  24.  Hence  the  oaks  of  Mam- 
re,  (Engl.  tr.  plain  of  Mamre,  Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xviii.  1.) 
or  simply  Mamre,  (xxili.  17, 19.  xxxv.  27.)  a  grove  near 
Hebron.    R. 

MAN,  the  generic  name  of  the  human  race,  (Gen. 
i.  27.)  who  were  created  after  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.    See  Adam. 

*'  A  man  of  God  "  generally  signifies  a  prophet ;  a 
man  devoted  to  God ;  to  his  service.  Moses  is  called 
peculiarly  ^  the  man  of  God,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  1 ;  Josh, 
xiv.  6.  Our  Saviour  frequently  calls  himself  **  the 
son  of  man,"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  in  which  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of)  Dan.  vii.  13. 

MAN  OF  SIN,  see  Antichrist. 

M  ANAEN,  a  Christian  prophet,  and  foster-brother 
of  Herod  Antipas,  (Acts  xiii.  1.)  was  at  Antioch  with 
other  prophets,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  **  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them."  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  but  no  particulars  of  his 
life  are  known. 

MANAHEM,  the  nxteenth  king  of  Israel,  was 
originally  general  of  the  army  of  Zachariah.  He 
was  at  Tir^di  when  he  heard  of  his  master's  murder, 
and  immediately  marched  against  Shallum,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  in  Samaria,  whom  he  killed,  and 
then  ascended  the  throne.  He  reigned  in  Samaria 
ten  years,  and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Pul, 
king  of  Assyria,  having  invaded  Israel  during  the 
reign  of  Manahem,  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  a 
thousand  talents,  which  Manahem  raised  by  a  tax  on 
all  his  subjects  of  fifty  shekels  a  head.  Manahem 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  his  son  Pekahiah  reigned 
in  nis  stead,  2  Kinss  xv.  13 — 32. 

I.  MANASSElf,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  (Gen. 
xli.  50,  51.)  was  born  A.  M.  2290,  and  named  Manas- 
st'h,  (causing  to  forget,)  because  Joseph  said,  **  God 
has  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father's 
bouse."  When  Jacob  was  about  to  die,  Joseph 
brought  his  two  sons  to  receive  his  last  blessing, 
ii\}ii.  xlviii.  1,  &c.  Jacob  adopted  them ;  made  them 
come  to  his  bed-side,  and  kissed  them.  Joseph  hav- 
ing placed  Ephraim  at  Jacob's  left  hand,  and  Manas- 
seii  at  his  right,  Jacob  put  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim, 
and  his  left  on  Manasseh  ;  which  Joseph  observing, 
"vvould  have  hod  him  reverse.  Jacob,  however,  said, 
^  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  my  son ;  the  eldest  shall 
be  father  of  a  great  people,  but  his  younger  brother 
shall  be  greater  than  he."  He  continued  to  bless 
tliem,  and  said,  ^  In  thee  shall  Israel  be  blessed,  and 
it  shall  be  said,  'God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  as 
3fanasseh.'"  The  tribe  of  Manasseh  came  out  of 
Egypt,  in  number  32,200  men,  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years  old,  under  the  conduct  of  Gamaliel,  son  of 
Pedahzur,  Numb.  ii.  20,  21.  The  tribe  was  divided 
in  the  Land  of  Promise.  One  half  settled  east  of 
the  river  Jordan,  and  possessed  the  country  of  Ba- 
shan,  from  the  river  Jabbok  to  mount  Libanus ;  and 


the  other  half  settled  west  of  Jordan,  and  possessed 
the  country  between  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  south,  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  north,  having  the  river  Jordan 
east,  and  the  Mediterranean  west.  Josh.  xvi.  xvii. 
See  Canaan,  pp.  232,  233. 

II.  MANASSEH,  fifteenth  kinff  of  Judah,  and 
son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  (2  Kings  xx.  21 ; 
xxi.  1,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1,  &c.  A.  M.  3306.)  was 
twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  rcigU" 
ed  fifty-five  years.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord ;  worshipped  tlie  idols  of  Canaan  ;  rebuilt  the 
high  places  that  his  father  Hezekiah  had  destroyed  ; 
set  up  altars  to  Baal,  and  planted  groves  to  false 
gods.  He  raised  altars  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven, 
in  the  courts  of  God's  house;  made  his  son  past 
through  the  fire  in  honor  to  Moloch  ;  was  addicted 
to  magic,  divinations,  auguries,  and  other  supersti- 
tions ;  set  up  the  idol  Astarte  in  the  house  of  God ; 
and  finally  involved  his  people  in  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  idolatry  to  that  degree,  that  Israel  committed 
more  wickedness  than  the  Cauaanites  which  the 
Lord  had  driven  out  before  them.  To  all  these 
crimes  Manasseh  added  cruelty,  and  shed  rivers  of 
innocent  blood  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  raised  his 
voice  loudly  against  those  enormities.  He  had  been 
in  great  credit  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  was  probably  of  high  birth.  He  is  by  many 
thought  to  have  been  put  to  deatli  by  this  wicked 
king.    Sec  Isaiah. 

The  calamities  which  God  had  threatened,  began 
towards  the  22d  year  of  Maiiasseh's  rei^.  The 
king  of  Assyria  sent  his  army  against  hmi,  who, 
seizing  him  among  the  briers  and  brambles  where 
he  was  hid,  fettered  his  hands  and  feet,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  AVhen  in 
bonds,  at  Babylon,  Manasseh  humbled  himself  before 
God ;  who  heard  his  prayers,  and  brought  him  hack 
to  Jerusalem.  Here  he  acknowledged  the  hand  of 
the  Lord ;  and  we  have  a  prayer  which,  it  is  afiirm- 
ed,  he  made  in  prison.  The  church,  however,  does 
not  receive  it  as  canonical.  He  restored  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord;  broke  down  the  altars  nf  the 
false  gods ;  and  abolished  all  traces  of  their  idola- 
trous worship ;  but  did  not  destroy  the  high  places, 
which  is  the  only  thing  Scripture  reproaches  him 
with,  after  his  return  from  Babylon.  He  caused  Je- 
rusalem to  be  fortified  ;  enclosed  with  a  wall  anoth- 
er district,  which  in  his  time  was  built  west  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which  after  his  reign  was  called  the 
second  city,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  He  also  put  gar- 
risons into  alt  the  strong  places  of  Judah.  Manas- 
' '  seh  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  in  the  garden 
of  his  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza,  2  Kings  xxi. 
18.     His  son  Ammon  succeeded  him,  A.  M.  3;%1. 

Many  believe  that  the  history  of  Holofemcs  hap- 
pened under  Manasseh.     See  Judith. 

III.  MANASSEH,  husband  of  Judith,  who  lived 
but  a  little  while  with  her.  He  had  been  dead  three 
years  when  Holofernes'  war  began.  Manasseh  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  died  in  the  time  of  bar- 
ley harvest,  of  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  had  aficct- 
ed  his  head,  Judith  viii.  2,  3. 

IV.  MANASSEH,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  son 
of  John,  and  brother  of  Jaddus,  succeeded  Eleazar, 
his  great  uncle,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onias  II.  his 
nephew.  Manasseh  married  Nicaso,  daughter  of 
Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  and  by  his  aid  built 
the  temple  on  mount  Geriziro,  in  which  be  became 
the  first  high-prieat.  (Joaephus  xl.  7,  8.  Compare 
Neh.  xiii.  28.) 
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MANDRAKE,  a  plant  called  in  Hebrew  n^N-n-s 
dudtdm,  (plural,)  is  a  species  of  melon,  of  which  the 
ancientSi  and  among  others  Josephus,  have  enter- 
tained many  strange  conceits^  There  are  two  sorts : 
^e  female,  which  is  black,  having  leaves  not  unlike 
lettuce,  though  smaller  and  narrower,  which  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  have  a  disagreeable  smell.  It 
bears  berries  something  like  services,  pale,  of  a  strong 
smell,  and  having  kernels  within,  like  those  of  pears. 
It  has  two  or  three  very  large  roots,  twisted  together, 
white  within,  black  without,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  rind.  The  odier  kind,  or  male  mandrake,  is 
called  morion,  or  folly,  because  it  suspends  the  use  of 
the  senses.  It  produces  berries  twice  the  size  of 
those  of  the  female,  of  a  good  scent,  and  of  a  color 
approaching  towards  saffron.  Its  leaves  are  white, 
large,  broad  and  smooth,  like  the  leaves  of  the  beech 
tree.  Its  root  resembles  that  of  the  female,  but  is 
thicker  and  larger.  This  plant  stupefies  those  who 
use  it ;  sometimes  depriving  them  of  understanding ; 
and  often  causes  such  vertigoes  and  lethargies,  that  if 
those  who  have  taken  it  have  not  present  assistance, 
they  die  in  convulsions. 

Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  conferred  on  the 
mandrake  the  name  of  anthropomorphos,  which  be- 
came very  general.  On  what  account  this  name  was 
given  is  not  certainly  known ;  Calmet  states  it  to 
nave  been  because  most  of  the  roots  are  parted  firom 
Uie  middle  downwards,  somewhat  resembling  thighs 
and  legs. 

From  Gen.  xxx.  14, 15, 16,  we  collect  that  the  fruit 
was  ri|>e  in  wheat  harvest.  And  thus  Hasselquist, 
speaking  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  says,  ^  What  I  found 
most  remarkable  at  this  village,  was  the  great  num- 
ber of  mandrakes  which  grew  in  a  vale  faielow  it.  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  this  plant  in  blossom, 
the  fruit  now  (May  5th,  O.  S.)  hanging  ripe  on  the 
stem,  which  lav  withered  on  the  ground.  From  the 
season  in  which  the  mandnike  blossoms,  and  ripens 
fruit,  one  might  form  a  conjecture  that  it  was  Ra- 
chel's duiaim.  These  were  brought  her  in  the  wheat 
harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the  month  of  May, 
about  this  time,  and  the  mandrake  was  now  in  fjiiit." 
(Travels,  p.  160.) 

From  Cant  vii.  13,  it  appears  that  the  dudaim 
yielded  a  remarkable  smell,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
vines  and  pomegranates  flowered,  which  in  Judea  is 
about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  circumstance  of  their 
smell  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fruit  rather  than  to  the 
flower,  especially  as  Brookes,  who  has  given  a  par- 
ticular description  and  a  print  of  the  plant,  expressly 
observes  that  the  fruit  has  a  strong  nauseous  smell, 
though  he  says  nothing  about  the  scent  of  the  flower. 
And  this  circumstance  will  in  some  measure  account 
for  what  Hasselquist  remarks,  that  the  Arabs  at  Naz- 
areth call  it  by  a  name  which  signifies  in  their  lan- 
guage ^'the  devil's  victuals.''  So  the  Samaritan 
chief-priest  told  Maundrell,  that  the  mandrakes  were 
plants  of  a  large  leaf,  bearing  a  certain  sort  of  fruit, 
m  shape  resembling  an  apple,  growing  ripe  in  har- 
vest, but  of  an  ill  savor,  and  not  wholesome.  But 
then  he  added,  that  the  virtue  of  tlwm  was  to  help 
conception,  being  laid  under  the  genial  bed;  and 
that  the  women  were  oflen  wont  so  to  apply  it  at  this 
day,  oat  of  an  opinion  of  its  prolific  nature. 

From  these  accounts  of  the  mandrake,  it  is  evident 
that  Rachel  could  not  want  them  either  for  food  or 
fragrancy ;  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tion in  Gen.  xxx.  compared  with  chap.  xxix.  32—34, 
it  appears  that  both  she  and  Leah  had  some  such 


notion  as  the  Samaritan  chief>prieA  entertained  of 
their  genial  virtue.  And  doea  not  the  Jewiab  queen's 
mention  of  them  in  Cant  vii.  13,  intimate  something 
of  the  same  kind,  and  show  that  the  same  opinion 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  ? 
Nor  was  thia  opinion  confined  to  the  Jews;  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romana  had  the  same  notion  of 
mandrakes.  They  gave  to  the  fiuit  the  name  of 
^  Apple  of  Love,"  and  to  Venua  that  of  Maodrago- 
ritis.  The  emperor  Julian,  in  hia  epistle  to  Calixenes, 
says,  that  he  drank  the  juice  of  mandrakes  to  excite 
amorous  inclinations.  And  befMV  him  Dioec<Mrides 
had  observed  of  it,  *^  The  root  is  suppoaed  to  be  used 
in  philters  or  love-potions."  On  the  whole,  there 
seems  little  doubt  but  this  plant  had  a  provocative 
quality,  and  therefore  its  Hebrew  name,  dudmmy  may 
be  pro})erly  deduced,  says  Calmet,  from  dudUn,  pUaa- 
ures  of  love, 

[The  mandrakes  of  the  Bible  have  given  rise  to 
much  dispute  and  diversitv  of  opinion  amoog  inter- 
preters. It  seems  to  hare  been  a  plant  U>  which  was 
attributed  the  power  of  rendering  barren  women 
fruitful.  Accoiding  to  moat  of  the  ancient  Teraons, 
it  was  the  Mandrasora,  mandrake,  {Mropa  Mandra- 
gora  of  Linn.)  a  plant  of  the  geoua  BeliadennOy  with 
a  root  like  a  beet,  white  and  reddish  Uoeaoms,  and 
yellow  apples,  which  ripen  from  May  to  July.  To 
these  apples  the  orientals  to  this  day  attribute  the 
power  or  exciting  to  venery ;  and  they  are  called 
jfoma  amatoria,  or  love-applea.  (See  Schulz  Leitmi- 
gen,  &c.  p.  V.  1^.  D'Herbelot'a  BIUiotb^a«  Orien- 
tale,  p.  17.)    R. 

MAN  EH,  see  Miita. 

MANNA,  a  substance  which  God  gave  to  the  cfai- 
dren  of  Israel  for  food,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  It 
began  to  fall  on  Friday  morning,  the  aixteenth  day 
of  the  second  month,  which  from  thence  was  called 
^ar,  and  continued  to  foil  daily  in  the  UMimtng,  ex- 
cept on  the  sabbatli,  till  after  the  passage  over  Jor- 
dan, and  to  the  passover  of  the  fortieth  year  finom 
the  exodus,  that  is,  firom  Friday,  June  5,  A.  M.  ^13, 
to  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  Wednesday,  May 
5,  A.  M.  2553.  It  was  a  small  grain,  wbite,  like 
hoar-frost,  round,  and  die  size  of  coriander-seed, 
Exod.  xvi.  14 ;  Numb.  xi.  1.  It  fell  every  morning 
with  the  dew,  about  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and 
in  so  great  quantities  during  the  whole  forty  years  of 
their  journey  in  the  wilderness,  that  it  was  siiflicient 
to  feed  the  entire  multitude,  of  above  a  million  of 
souls,  every  one  of  whom  gathered,  for  his  share 
every  day,'the  quantity  of  an  omer,  i.  e.  about  three 
quarts.  It  maintained  all  thia  multttude,  and  yet 
none  of  them  found  anv  inconvenience  finom  the 
constant  eating  of  it  Every  Friday  there  fell  a 
double  quantity,  (Exod.  xvi.  5.)  and  though  it  putre- 
fied and  bred  maggots  when  kept  on  any  other  day, 
yet  on  "the  sabbath  it  suffered  no  such  alteration. 
And  the  same  manna  that  was  melted  by  the  heat 
of  the  Sim,  when  lefl  in  the  field,  viras  of  so  hard  a 
consistence  when  brought  into  the  house,  that  it  was 
beat  in  mortars,  and  would  even  endure  the  fire.  It 
was  baked  in  pans^  made  into  paste,  and  so  into 
cakes,  Numb.  xi.  5.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinarv 
that  Calmet  should  think  the  **  entire  multitude  **  ot 
Israel  subsisted  wholly  on  th%  manna.  Certainly,  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  ofiTered;  and,  no  doubt,  other 
offerings,  affording  animal  food,  on  which  the  priests 
and  Invites  subsisted,  according  to  their  offices. 
That  considerable  flocks  and  her£  accompanied  the 
camp  of  Israel  is  clear  from  various  passages,  and  it 
is  equally  clear  these  coidd  not  live  npon  manna. 
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Scripture  gives  to  manna  the  name  of  *<  bread  of 
heaven,"  and  **  food  of  angels  ;**  perhaps,  as  intimat- 
ing its  superior  qualitv,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25.  There  is  a 
v(>getabl(}  substance  called  manna  which  falls  in  Ara- 
bin,  in  Poland,  iu  Calabria,  in  mount  Libanus,  and 
elsewhere.  The  most  common  and  the  most  famous 
is  that  of  Arabia,  which  is  a  kind  of  condensed 
honey,  found  in  the  summer  time  on  the  leaves 
of  trees,  on  herbs,  on  the  rocks,  or  the  sand  of  Arabia 
Petnea.  That  which  is  gathered  about  mount  Sinai 
has  a  very  strong  smell,  which  it  receives  from  the 
herbs  on  which  it  falls.  It  easily  evaporates,  inso- 
much that  if  thirty  pounds  of  it  were  kept  in  an  open 
vessel,  hanlly  ten  would  remain  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days.  Several  writers  think  that  the  manna  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  fed  was  like  that  now  found 
in  Arabia,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  was  miracu- 
lous in  the  occurrence  was  the  regularity  of  the  sup- 
Ely,  and  its  cessation  on  the  sabbath.  The  Jews, 
owever,  with  the  majority  of  critics,  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  totally  different  substance  from  the  vege- 
table manna,  and  was  specially  provided  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  his  people. 

Burckhardt  says,  that  in  the  valleys  around  Sinai 
the  manna  is  still  found,  dropping  from  the  sprigs  of 
several  trees,  but  principally  from  the  Gharrab.  It 
is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  who  make  cakes  of  it,  and 
call  it  "Assfd  Beyrouk,"  or  "Honey  of  Beyrouk." 
(See  Exod.  rvi.  31.J  The  Arabs  who  collect  it  make 
cakes  of  it ;  so  dia  Israel,  loc,  cit.  Could  a  nmilar 
manna  be  the  wild  honey  on  which  John  tlie  Baptist 
lived? 

[The  following  is  Burckhardt's  account  of  the 
manna  found  near  Sinai  at  the  present  day.  Since  his 
time  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Ehrenberg  and 
M.  Riippell,  that  the  manna  is  occasioned  by  an  in- 
sect, which  the  former  has  particularly  described. 
That  this,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  manna 
of  the  IsraeHtes,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  unless  we 
regard  it  as  having  been  miraculously  increased,  and 
its  qualities  miraculously  changed, — a  supposition 
which  involves  as  great  an  exertion  of  miraculous 
power,  as  the  direct  bestowmeut  of  a  different  sub- 
stance. (See  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c. 
p.  599,  seq.) 

"The  Wady  el  Sheikh,  the  great  valley  of  western 
Sinai,  is  in  many  parts  thickly  overgrown  with  the 
tamarisk  or  Xarfk/^Htdysarum  Mha^  of  Linn.)  It  is  the 
only  valley  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  where  this  tree 
grows,  at  present,  in  any  great  quantity ;  though  small 
Bushes  of  it  are  here  and  there  met  with  in  other 
parts.  It  is  from  the  tarfa  that  the  manna  is  obtained. 
This  substance  is  called  by  the  Bedouins  mann^  and 
accurately  resembles  the  description  of  manna  given 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  month  of  June,  it  drops 
from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs, 
leaves  and  thoras,  which  alwavs  cover  the  ground 
beneath  that  tree  in  the  natural  state ;  the  manna  is 
collected  before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated ;  but 
it  dissolves  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  The 
Arabs  clean  away  the  leaves,  dirt,  etc.  which  adhere 
to  it,  boil  it,  strain  it  through  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth, 
and  put  it  in  leathern  sluns :  in  this  way  they  pre- 
serve it  till  the  following  year,  and  use  it  as  they  do 
honey,  to  pour  over  unleavened  bread,  or  to  dip  their 
bread  into.  I  could  not  learn  that  they  ever  made  it 
into  cakes  or  loaves.  The  manna  is  found  only  in 
years  when  copious  rains  have  fallen  ;  sometimes  it 
IS  not  produced  at  all.  I  saw  none  of  it  among  the 
Arabs,  but  I  obtained  a  small  piece  of  the  last  year's 
produce,  in  the  convent  (of  mount  S'mai),  where,  hav- 


ing been  kept  in  the  cool  shade  and  moderate  tein* 
perature  of  that  place,  it  had  become  quite  solid,  and 
formed  a  small  cake ;  it  became  soft  when  kept 
some  time  in  the  hand ;  if  placed  in  the  sun  for  five 
minutes,  it  dissolved ;  but  when  restored  to  a  cool 
place,  it  became  solid  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  houn 
In  the  season  at  which  the  Arabs  gather  it,  it  never 
acquires  that  state  of  hardness  which  will  allow  of 
its  being  pounded,  as  the  IsraeUtes  are  said  to  have 
done,  in  Num.  xi.  8.  Its  color  is  a  dirty  yellow,  and 
the  piece  which  I  saw  was  still  mixed  with  bits  of 
tamarisk  leaves ;  its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  ar- 
omatic, and  as  sweet  as  honey.  If  eaten  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  slightly  pur- 
gative. 

"The  quantity  of  manna  collected  at  present,  even 
in  seasons  when  the  most  copious  rains  fall,  is  trifling, 
perhaps  not  amounting  to  more  than  five  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  It  KB  entirely  consumed  among  the 
Bedouins,  who  consider  it  the  greatest  dainty  which 
their  country  afiTords.  The  harvest  is  usually  in 
June,  and  lasts  for  about  six  weeks.  In  Nubia  and 
in  every  part  of  Arabia,  the  tamarisk  is  one  of  the 
most  common  trees ;  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Asta- 
boras,  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  Bedja, 
it  grows  in  great  plenty. 

"  It  is  remarkea  by  Niebuhr,  that  in  Mesopotamia 
manna  is  produced  by  several  trees  of  the  oak  spe- 
cies; a  similar  fact  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  son 
of  a  Turkish  lady,  who  had  passed  tlie  greater  part 
of  his  youth  at  Erzerum  in  Asia  Minor ;  he  told  me 
that  at  Moush,  a  town  three  or  four  days  distant 
from  Erzerum,  a  substance  is  collected  fi^m  the 
tree  which  produces  the  galls,  exactly  similar  to 
the  manna  of  the  peninsula  in  taste  and  consistence, 
and  that  it  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  hon- 
ey." (Compare  Niebuhr's  Descript.  of  Arabia,  p.  145. 
Germ,  edition.)    •R. 

MANOAH,  father  of  Samson,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
and  of  the  city  of  Zorah,  Judg.  xiii.  An  angel  of 
the  Lord  having  appeared  to  his  wifb,  and  having 
promised  her  a  son,  Manoah  desired  of  the  Lord  that 
he  might  see  him  who  had  thus  appeared,  that  he 
might  know  from  him  how  to  treat  his  son  when 
born.  The  Lord  heard  his  prayer,  and  the  angel  ap- 
peared again  to  his  wife,  being  then  in  the  fields ; 
who  ran  to  acquaint  her  husband.  Manoah  went  to 
him,  and  obtained  from  him  directions  respecting  bis 
son.  Manoah  then  said,  "  My  Lord,  I  pray  you  be 
pleased  to  let  us  prepare  you  a  kid."  Tiie  angel  re- 
plied, "  I  must  not  eat  any  food  ;  but  yon  may  offer 
It  for  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lord."  Manoah  said 
to  him,  (not  knowing  him  to  be  an  angel,)  <*  What  is 
your  name?  that  we  may  pay  you  honor  and  ac- 
knowledgment, if  that  shall  happen  which  you  have 
foretold."  He  answered,  "  Why  ask  you  my  name  ? 
which  is  a  secret ;"  or,  "  and  he  kept  it  secret."  Ma- 
noah therefore  took  the  kid  with  the  wine  for  the 
libations,  and  put  them  on  the  fire  which  he  had 
lighted  on  a  stone.  As  the  smoke  began  to  ascend, 
the  angel  also  ascended  in  the  midst  of  the  flame, 
towards  heaven.  Manoah  was  alarmed  npon  the 
discovery  of  the  an^hc  nature  of  his  visitant,  bat 
was  rallied  by  his  wife. 

MANSLAYER,  see  RcruoB. 

MA  ON,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  (Josh,  xr, 
55 ;  1  Sam.  xxiu.  24,  25 ;  xzv.  2.)  and  about  which 
Nabal  the  Carmelite  had  great  possessions.  It  was 
very  probably  the  Main  mentioned  in  the  next  ar- 
ticle.   

MAONITES,  a  tribe  mentioned  (Judg.  z.  13.) 
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along  with  the  Amalekites,  Zidonians,  Philistines, 
&c.  In  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7,  they  are  called  Mehunimi, 
and  are  mentioned  along  with  the  Araltians.  There 
is  still  a  city  Maan  with  a  castle  in  Arabia  Petreea, 
south  of  the  Dead  sea  and  near  Wady  Moiisa.  (See 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  437.)    *R. 

MARA  EI,  biUemess,  When  the  Israelites,  coining 
out  of  Egypt,  arrived  at  the  desert  of  Etham,  they 
there  foutid  the  water  to  be  so  bitter,  that  neither 
themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it,  Exod.  xv. 
2^  They  therefore  bemin  to  murmur  against  Mo- 
ses, who,  praying  to  the  Lord,  was  shown  a  kind  of 
wood,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  water,  made  it 
potable.  This  wood  was  called  Alvah  by  the  Ma- 
tiometans,  who  maintain  that  Moses  had  received  a 

Eiece  of  it,  by  succession,  from  the  patriarchs,  Noah 
aving  kept  it  in  the  ark,  and  delivered  it  to  his  pos- 
terity. (D'Herhclot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  105,  col.  1.  et  p. 
1022.  col.  1.)  The  word  alua  has  some  relation  to 
aloesj  which  is  a  very  bitter  wood  ;  and  some  inter- 
preters have  hinted,  that  Moses  took  a  very  bitter 
sort  of  wood,  on  purpose  that  the  power  of  God 
might  be  the  more  remarkable,  in  sweetening  these 
waters.  Josephus  says,  that  this  legislator  used  the 
wood  which  he  found  by  chance,  lying  at  his  feet 
[See  more  on  this  subject  under  the  article  Exo- 
dus.   R. 

"El-vah,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  (Trav.  vol.  ii.p.  470.)  is 
a  large  village,  or  town,  thickly  planted  with  palm- 
trees,  the  '  Oasis  Parva '  of  the  ancients,  the  last  in- 
habited place  to  the  west  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Egypt ;  it  yields  senna  and  coloquiutida.  The 
Arabs  call  El-vah,  a  shrub  or  tree,  not  unlike  our 
hawthorn,  either  in  form  or  flower.  It  was  of  this 
wood,  they  say,  that  Moses'  rod  was  made,  when  he 
sweetened  the  waters  of  Marah.  With  a  rod  of  this 
wood  too,  say  they,  Kaleb  Ibn  el  Waalid,  the  great 
destroyer  of  Christians,  sweetened  these  waters  at 
El-vah,  once  bitter,  and  gave  it  the  name  from  this 
miracle.  A  number  of  very  fine  springs  burst  from 
the  earth  at  El-vah,  which  render  this  small  spot  ver- 
dant and  beautiful,  though  surrounded  with  dreary 
deserts  on  every  quarter ;  it  is  situated  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean." 

We  believe  that  our  colonists  who  first  peopled 
some  parts  of  America,  corrected  the  qualities  or  the 
water  they  found  there,  by  infusing  in  it  branches  of 
sassafras ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  first  induce- 
ment of  the  Chinese  to  the  general  use  of  tea,  was 
to  correct  the  water  of  their  rivers ;  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  some  kinds  of  wood  possess  such  a  quality ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  God  directed  Moses  to  the  very 
wood  proper  for  his  purpose.  But  then  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  water  of  these  parts  continues 
bad  to  this  day,  and  is  so  greatly  in  want  of  some- 
thing to  improve  it,  that  had  such  a  discovery  been 
communicated  by  Moses,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
lost.  Niebuhr,  when  upon  the  spot  where  this  mira- 
cle was  performed,  inquired  ailer  wood  capable  of 
this  effect ;  but  could  gain  no  information  of  any 
such.  It  will  not,  however,  from  hence  follow,  that 
Moses  used  a  bitter  wood,  or  even  any  ordinary 
wood ;  but,  as  Providence  usuallv  works  by  the  proper 
and  fit  means  to  accomplish  its  ends,  probably  the 
wood  used  by  Moses  was,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
corrective  of  that  quality  which  abounded  iu  the 
waters ;  though,  perhaps,  it  mi^ht  itself  have  other 
oualities  equally  bad,  but  of  a  different  kind,  (where- 
fore it  has  been  lost,)  adapted,  perhaps,  to  neutralize 
the  water,  and  so  to  render  it  potable.  See  Exoous, 
as  above. 


That  other  water  also  stands  in  need  of  correction, 
and  that  such  correction  is  applied  to  it,  appears  from 
a  custom  in  Egypt,  in  respect  to  the  water  of  tlie 
Nile ;  a  custom  which,  being  of  great  antiquity,  might 
have  been  familiar  to  Moses.  ^'The  water  of  the 
Nile  is  always  somewhat  muddy ;  but  by  rubbing 
with  bitter  almonds,  prepared  in  a  particular  manner, 
the  earthen  jars  in  wtiich  it  is  kept,  this  water  is  ren- 
dered clear,  Ught  and  salutary."  (Niebuhr's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  71.)  Did  these  bitter  almonds  suggest  the 
idea  or  bitter  wood  ? 

MARAN-ATHA,  the  Lord  eome«,a  form  of  threat- 
ening, cursing,  or  anathematizing  among  the  Jews. 
Paul  pronounces  Anathema  Maran-atha  against  all 
who  love  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 
Commentators  inform  us,  that  Maran-atha  is  the 
greatest  anathema  among  the  Jews,  and  equivalent 
to  Sham-atlia,  or  Shem-atha,  the  name  comet^  or  the 
Lord  comes:  <j.  d.  ^'Mayest  thou  be  devoted  to  the 
^atest  of  evils,  and  to  the  utmost  severity  of  God's 
judgments ;  may  the  Lord  come  auickly  to  take 
vengeance  of  thy  crimes."  But  Selden  and  Light- 
foot  maintain,  that  Maran-atha  is  not  found  in  this 
sense  among  the  rabbins,  but  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  an  absolute  sense :  *'  Let  him  that  does*  not 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  anathema.  The  Lord 
is  come,  the  Messiah  has  appeared ;  evil  to  whoso- 
ever receives  him  not"  See  more  under  A^fATBCMA, 
p.  58.  col.  2. 

MARESHAH,  a  fortified  ci^  of  Judah;  called 
also  Moresheth.  The  prophet  Micah  was  a  native 
of  this  city.  It  was  two  miles  from  Eleutheropolis; 
and  near  to  it,  in  the  vale. of  Zephathah,  was  fought 
a  famous  battle  between  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and 
Zerah,  king  of  Chus,  in  which  Asa  defeated  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  Josh.xv.  44;  2  Chr.  xL  8;  xiv.  9,  10 ; 
Micah  i.  1,  15.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  Mareshah  belonged  to  Idunuea,  as 
did  several  other  southerly  cities  of  Judah.  It  was 
peopled  by  the  Jews,  and  their  allies,  in  the  time  of 
John  Hvrcanus.  Alexander  Jannieus  took  it  from 
the  Arabians,  and  Pompey  restored  it  to  its  first  in- 
habitants. Gabinius  rebuilt  it,  and  the  Parthians 
destroved  it  in  the  war  of  Antigouus  against  Herod. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  xiv^ 

I.  MARIAMNE,  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  of  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrra- 
nus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  most  beautiful 

Crincess  of  her  ace.  She  married  Herod  the  Great, 
y  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
lus, and  two  daughters,  Salampso  and  Cypres ;  also 
a  son  called  Herod,  who  died  young,  during  his  stud- 
ies at  Rome.  Herod  was  excessively  fond  of  Ma- 
riamne,  who  but  slightly  returned  his  passion  ;  and 
at  length  cherished  a  deadly  hatred  towards  him. 
Herod  had  her  put  to  death ;  but  afterwards  his  affec- 
tion for  her  became  stronger  than  ever.  Josephus 
mentions  a  tower  that  Herod  built  in  Jerusalem, 
which  he  named  Mariamne.    See  Herod. 

n.  MARIAMNE,  daughter  of  Uie  hiffh-pricst 
Simon,  and  wife  of  Herod  the  Great ;  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Philip,  who  married  first  the  famous 
Herodias,  who  afterwards  lived  with  Herod  Antipas, 
who  put  to  death  Jobu  the  Baptist,  Mark  vi.  17; 
Matt  xiv.  3. 

I.  MARK,  the  Evangelist,  according  to  Papias 
Irenceus  and  others,  was  the  disciple  and  interprct»^r 
of  Peter,  who  speaks  of  him,  as  is  thought,  (1  E]i)st. 
chap.  V.  13.)  OS  his  son  in  the  spirit ;  probably  because 
he  bad  converted  him.  The  place  and  time  at  which 
Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  are  uncertain.    Clemens  A  I- 
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exaudrinus  and  otbere  affirm  that  Peter  going  to 
Rome,  about  A.  D.  44,  Mark  accompanied  him,  and 
there  wrote  his  Grospel,  at  the  request  of  the  breth- 
ren, who  desired  that  he  would  give  them  in  writing 
what  he  had  learned  from  Peter  by  word  of  mouth. 
And  they  add,  that  when  the  apostle  was  informed 
what  his  disciple  had  done,  be  commended  his  under- 
taking, and  gave  his  Gospel  to  be  read  in  the  churches, 
as  an  authentic  work.    See  Gospel. — Mark, 

A  number  of  things  are  related  as  connected  with 
the  life  and  travels  of  Mark,  after  the  close  of  the  his- 
tory in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  (see  John  Mark  ;) 
but  as  we  have  no  means  of  attesting  their  truth,  we 
omit  all  further  mention  of  them  here. 

Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  Groepel  of  Mark  is  an 
abridgment  of  that  by  Matthew.  He  often  uses  the 
same  terms,  relates  the  same  facta,  and  notices  the 
same  circumstances.  He  sometimes  adds  particulars 
which  throw  great  light  on  Matthew's  text;  and 
there  are  two  or  three  miracles  in  Mark,  which  are 
not  in  Matthew.  (See  chap.  i.  v.  ix.  xvi.)  But  what  is 
the  most  remarkable  is,  that  he  forsakes  Matthew  in 
the  order  of  his  narration,  from  chap.  iv.  12,  to  chap, 
xiv.  13,  of  that  writer.  In  these  places  he  pursues 
the  order  of  time  as  noted  by  Luke  and  John ;  and 
this  has  induced  chronologers  to  follow  Luke,  Mark 
and  John,  rather  than  Matthew.  He  opens  his  Gos- 
pel with  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  omits 
several  parables  related  by  Matthew,  (chap.  xx.  xxi.  and 
XXV.)  as  also  several  discourses  of  our  Saviour  to  his 
disciples,  and  to  the  Pharisees,  chap.  v.  vi.  vii.  xvi.  xviiL 
The  oru[in  of  Mark's  Gospel  forms  an  interesting 
subject  or  inquiry.  We  have  seen  that  some  of  the 
ancients  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  under 
the  dictation  of  Peter ;  but  the  grounds  of  this  opinion 
are  not  ascertained.  If  Mark  were  son  to  that  Mary 
(Acts  xii.  12.)  who  resided  at  Jerusalem,  and  whose 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  faithful,  he  must  have 
known  many  things  which  passed  at  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  Peter  himselfl  He  must  also  have  been  suf- 
ficiently versed  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  able  to 
make  use  of  whatever  materials  for  true  history  were 
in  circulation,-  which,  probably,  were  many,  though 
incomplete,  while  he  would  receive  others  from 
Peter.  It  appears  from  his  history  that  Mark  was 
much  engaged  in  journeying ;  sometimes  with  or  for 
Barnabas,  at  other  times,  with  or  for  Paul,  and  Pe- 
ter also.  It  is  probable,  that  he  composed  his  Gospel 
at  intervals  of  such  journeys,  as  Luxe  also  did ;  and 
he  is  no  more  an  epitomizer  of  Matthew  than  Luke 
ia,  with  whom  he  agrees  in  many  particulars. 

MARKET.    The  Market,  or  Forum,  in  the  cities 
of  antiquity,  was  different  from  the  market  in  our 
Engtiflh  towns,  where  flesh  meat,  &c.  is  usually  sold. 
When  we  read-(Act8  xvii.  17.)  of  the  apostle  Paul  dis- 
puting with  philosophers  in  the  ^  market  ^  at  Athens, 
we  are  apt  to  wonder  what  kind  of  philosophers  these 
market^iolks  could  be ;  or  why  the  disputants  could 
not  engage  in  a  place  fitter  for  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects.    So,  when 
we  read  that  Paul  and  Silas,  havinff  expelled  the  Py- 
thonic  spirit,  (Acts  xvi.  19.)  were  led  to  the  market- 
place, and  accused,  we  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fit- 
ness of  a  market  for  the  residence  of  a  tribunal  of 
justice.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  fonim  was  usually  a 
public  market  on  one  side  only,  the  other  sides  of  die 
area  being  occupied  by  temples,  theatres,  courts  of 
justice,  and  other  public  builaings.    In  short,  the  Ib- 
runns  were  sumptuous  squares,  surrounded  by  deco- 
rations &c.  of  various,  and  often  of  roacnificeut  kinds. 
Here  the  philosophers  met,  and  tau«it:  here  laws 
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were  promulgated ;  and  here  devotions^as  well  as 
amusements,  occupied  the  populace.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  composition  of  an  ancient  forum,  is, 
perhaps,  Covent-g^en,  in  lA)udon ;  where  there  ia 
a  market  in  the  middle,  a  church  at  one  end,  a  theatre 
at  one  comer,  and  sitting  magistrates  close  adjacent ; 
under  the  piazzas,  too,  supposing  them  to  be  the  re- 
sort of  philosophers,  muck  philosophic  discussion 
might  take  place,  and  many  an  intricate  subject  might 
be  examined.  In  our  climate,  such  a  shelter  firom  the 
cold,  or  rain,  would  hardly  be  thought  sufficient ;  but 
in  the  East,  it  would  be  sought  from  the  heat,  and 
the  cool  shaide,  or  the  covered  settle,  would  be  the 
place  chosen,  no  less  than  the  sequestered  groves  of 
Academus,  at  Athens.  In  short,  if  we  add  such  a 
school,  or  any  other,  for  philosophical  instruction,  or 
divinit^r  lectures,  we  have  nearlv  die  composition  of 
an  ancient  forum,  or  market-place.  Hiis  removes 
entirely  the  seeming  incongruity  between  discourses 
and  disputations  on  the  principles  of  theology  and 
Christianity,  and  those  commercial  avocations  which 
we  usually  assign  to  a  market-place.  On  the  same 
principle,  when  the  Pharisees  desired  salutations  in 
the  maritet-places,  (Mark  xii.  38.)  it  was  not  merely 
from  the  country  pieople  who  brought  their  produc- 
tions for  sale,  but,  as  they  loved  to  be  admired  by 
religious  people  at  the  temple,  the  synagogues,  &c 
so  tney  desired  salutations  from  persons  of  conse- 
auence,  judges,  magistrates,  di^itaries,  &c.  in  the 
rorum,  in  oider  to  display  their  importance  to  the 
people,  to  maintain  their  influence,  &c. 

MARRIAGE  is,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  matter  of 
strict  obligation.  They  understand  literally,  and  as 
a  precept,  the.  words  addressed  to  our  first  parents : 
(Gen.  i.  28^  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth.^  They  believe  that  he  who  does  not 
marry  his  children,  deprives  God  of  the  fflory  due  to 
him,  becomes  in  some  sort  a  homicide,  destroys  the 
image  of  the  first  man,  and  is  a  reason  why  the  Holy 
Ghost  withdraws  himself  from  Israel.  This  question 
is  mooted  in  the  Talmud:  **Who  is  he  that  prosti- 
tutes his  daughter?"  It  is  answered,  ''The  father 
that  keeps  her  too  long  in  his  house,  or  that  marries 
her  to  an  old  man.**  (Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  36.)  The  age 
at  which  wedlock  becomes  an  obligation,  with  them, 
is  twenty  years ;  thouj^h  generally  they  marry  their 
children  sooner.  But  if  a  father  marry  his  daughter 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  at  twelve  years  and 
a  half,  she  may  be  separated  firom  her  husband  for 
any  slight  disgust  Still,  the  virgins  were  betrothed 
very  early ;  though  not  married  till  after  twelve  years 
old;  whence  come  these  expressions,  ''the  spouse  of 
one's  youth,"  (Prov.  ii.  17.)  or  one  espoused  in  early 
life  ;  also  "  the  ffulde  of  one's  youth,**  expressing  a 
husband  marriea  young. 

In  the  first  ages,  marriages  between  brothers  and 
sisters  were  necessary,  because  of  the  small  number 
of  persons  then  in  the  world ;  but  after  mankind  had 
become  numerous,  they  were  unlawftil,  and  were 
prohibited  under  great  penalties.  (See  IircssT.) 
However,  the  patriarehs  long  continued  to  espouse 
their  near  relations,  intending  thereby  to  avoid  alli- 
ance with  fimiilies  corrupted  by  the  worship  of  false 
gods ;  or  to  preserve  in  their  own  families  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
religion,  of  which  they  were  the  depositaries.  For 
this  reason  Abraham  appears  to  have  married  his 
half-sister,  Sarah ;  and  also  to  have  sent  his  steward 
Eliezer  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac  from  amonc 
the  daughters  of  his  nephews.  Jacob  also  espoused 
the  daughters  of  his  uncle. 
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From  what  has  been  nid,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why 
celibacy  and  bairenoeaa  was  a  reproach  in  Israel ; 
and  why  the  dauffhter  of  Jepbthah  went  to  bewail 
her  virginity ;  (Judg.  xi.  87.)  tnat  is,  being  compelled 
to  die  unmazried  and  childless. 

Young  women,  before  their  marriage,  were  called  al- 
ii ah,  vtiTtn,  i.  e.  perh^B,  t^tU  u/»,  because  they  seldom 
appeared  inpubhc.  The  manner  in  which  a  daughter 
Was  deman^Md  in  marriace,  may  be  seen  in  the  in- 
stance of  Hamor  and  Shecnem,  when  they  demanded 
Dinah  of  Jacob:  (Gen.  xxziv.  8,  &c.)  '^The  soul  of 
my  son  Shechem  longetb  for  your  daughter ;  I  pray 
you,  give  her  him  to  wife.  Let  me  find  grace  in  your 
eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  give.  Ask 
me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give 
according  as  ve  shall  say  unto  me  ■  butgive  me  the 
damsel  to  wife."  Sec  also  (Gen.  xxiv.  33.)  the  man- 
ner in  which  Eliezer  demands  Rebekah  for  Isaac  ; 
and  (Tobit  vii.  10, 11.)  the  demand  that  Tobias  made 
of  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Ra^eL  The  husband  gave 
a  dowry  to  his  wife,  as  a  kmd  of  purchase-money. 
(See  Dowry.)  Before  the  contract,  thev  agreed  on 
what  portion  the  man  should  give  his  bride,  and  what 
presents  to  her  ftther  and  brethren.  Jacob  served 
seven  vears  for  Leah,  and  seven  additional  years  for 
Rachel ;  (Gen.  xxix.)  and  the  sisters  complam,  some 
years  after,  that  their  father  Laban  had  applied  their 
portions  to  his  own  use,  Gen.  xxxi.  15.  (see  also  1 
8am.  xviii.  25.) 

The  betrothinff  was  performed  either  bv  a  writing, 
or  by  a  piece  of  silver  given  to  the  bride,  or  by  cohabit- 
ation and  consummation.  This  is  the  fi>rm  of  the 
writing :  "  On  such  a  day,  of  such  a  month,  in  such 
a  year,  N,  the  son  of  N.  has  said  to  N.  the  daughter  of 
N.  Be  thou  mv  spouse  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  Israeutes,  and  I  will  give  thee  for  the  portion 
of  th^  virginity  the  simi  of  two  hundred  Zuzim,  asis 
ordamed  by  the  law.  And  the  said  N.  has  consented 
to  become  his  spouse  on  these  conditions,  which  the 
said  N.  has  promised  to  oerfomi  on  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. To  this  the  said  N.  obliges  himself,  and  ft>r 
this  he  engages  all  his  goods,  even  as  fiu*  as  the  cloak 
that  he  wears  upon  his  shoulder.  Moreover,  he 
promises  to  perform  all  that  is  generally  intended  in 
contracts  of  marriage,  in  ftvor  of  the  Israelitish 
women.  Wimesses  N.  N.  N.**  The  promise  bv  a 
piece  of  silver,  and  without  writing,  was  made  before 
witnesses,  when  the  young  man  said  to  his  mistress : 
**  Receive  this  piece  of  silver  ar  a  pledge  that  you 
shall  become  my  spouse.**    Lastly,  the  engagement 

S  cohabitation,  according  to  the  rabbins,  was  al low- 
fa^  the  law,  (Deut  xxiv.  1.)  but  it  had  been  wisely 
forbidden,  because  of  the  abuses  that  might  happen, 
and  to  prevent  clandestitie  marriages.  After  the 
marriage  was  contracted,  the  young  people  had  the 
liberty  of  seeing  each  other,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  them  before ;  and  if,  during  this  time,  the  bride 
should  trespass  against  that  fidelity  she  owed  to  her 
bridegroom,  she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress.  Thus 
the  holy  Virgin,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph, 
faaviuff  conceived  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  might 
have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  had  not  satisfied  Joseph.  Betf^een  the 
time  of  being  espoused  and  the  marriage,  there  fi^- 
quently  passed  a  considerable  interval ;  whether  be- 
cause of  the  under-age  of  the  persons  espoused,  or  for 
other  reasons  of  necesnty  or  decency.  When  the 
parties  were  agreed  on  the  terms  of  marriage,  and 
the  time  was  fit  for  completing  it,  they  drew  up  the 
contract. 
The  rabbins  inform  us,  that  before  the  tem]^e  of 


Jerusalem  was  laid  in  ruins,  the  bridesroom  and  bridr 
wore  crowns  at  their  marriage.  In  &ripture  we  find 
mention  of  die  crown  of  the  bridegroom,  but  not  of 
that  of  the  bride ;  and,  indeed,  the  hend-dreas  of  the 
women  was  by  no  means  convenient  ibr  wearing  a 
crown.  (Compare  Isa.  Ixi.  10;  Coul  iii.  11.1  "Go 
forth,  O  ye  daughters  of  Zion,  and  bebaid  king 
Solomon  vrith  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother 
crowned  him  in  the  dajf  of  his  espousals,  and  in  the 
day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart.'*  The  modem  J  e  ws 
in  some  places  throw  handfiils  of  wheat  on  the  newly - 
married  couple,  particularly  on  the  bride,  saying, 
**  Increase  and  multiply ."  In  other  places  they 
mingle  pieces  of  money  with  the  wheat,  which  are 
gathered  up  by  the  poor. 

We  see  by  the  sospel,  that  the  bridegroom  had  a 
Paranvmpfaus,  or  brideman,  called  by  our  Saviour 
**  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,"  John  iii.  29.  A  num- 
ber of  young  people  kept  him  company  during  the 
days  of  the  wedding,  to  do  him  honor ;  as  also  young 
women  kept  company  with  the  bride  all  this  time. 
The  companions  of  the  bridegroom  are  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  San^n,  (Judg.  xiv.  and 
Cant.  V.  1 ;  viii.  13.)  also  the  companions  of  the  bride. 
Cant  i.  4;  u.  7;  iii.5;  viii.4;  Ps.xlv.  9, 14,  15.  The 
office  of  the  brideman  was  to  perform  the  ceremonies 
of  the  wedding,  instead  of  the  bridegroom,  and  to 
obey  his  orders.  Some  think  that  the  Architridinus, 
or  governor  of  the  feast,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  was 
the  brideman,  Paranymphus,  or  friend  of  the  Mde- 
groom,  who  presided  at  tlie  f^st,  and  had  the  care  of 
providing  for  the  guests,  John  ii.  9.  The  firiends  and 
companions  of  the  bride  sang  the  Epithalamiura,  or 
wedding  song,  at  the  door  of  the  bride  the  evening 
before  the  wedding.  Ps.  xlv.  is  an  Epithalamium, 
entitled  **  A  aoog  of  rejoicing  of  the  weO-beloTed." 
The  ceremony  of  the  wedding  wm  perfbrmed  with 
great  decorum,  the  young  people  or  each  sex  being 
Kept  separate,  in  distinct  apartments,  and  at  difierent 
tables.  The  reservedness  fb  the  eastern  people  to- 
wards their  women  required  this;  and  we  see  proofi 
of  it  in  the  marriage  of  Samson,  in  that  )f  Esther, 
and  in  the  Canticles.  The  youn^  men  diverted  them- 
selves sometimes  in  proposing  riddles,  and  the  bride- 
groom appointed  the  prize  to  those  who  could  ex- 
plain them,  Judg.  xiv.  14. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  common^  lasted  seven 
days  for  a  maid,  and  three  days  for  a  vridow.  So  La- 
ban  says  to  Jacob,  respecting  Leah — ''fulfil  her 
week,"  Gen.  xxix.  27.  The  ceremonies  of  Samson's 
wedding  continued  seven  whole  da^  (Judg.  xit.  17, 
18.)  as  also  those  of  that  of  Tobias,  chap.  xi.  12. 
These  seven  days  of  rejoicing  were  commonly  spent 
in  the  house  of  the  woman's  father,  after  which  they 
conducted  the  bride  to  her  husband's  home. 

Marriage,  its  forms,  and  the  ideas  connected  with 
it,  are  so  dissimilar  in  different  places,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difilicult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  on 
the  subject.  As  a  partial  illustration  of  them,  we 
may  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  Gentoo  Code,  that, 
in  India,  there  are  eight  forms  of  contracting  matri- 
mony. Some  of  these  have  little  or  no  reference  to 
customs  alluded  to  in  Scripture ;  but  others  may  af 
fosd  us  information.  We  find  among  them  the 
customarv  dowry  given  by  the  proposed  husband  to 
the  bride's  ftther,  as  in  the  case  of  Shechem,  (€veo. 
xxxlv.  12.)  and  of  David,  1  Sam.  xviii.  24.  To  this 
may  be  referred  the  third  and  sixth  forms.  May  not 
the  fourth  form  contribute  at  least  to  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar  ?  Gen.  xxxviiL 
Did  Tamar  contract  a  kind  of  marriage,  by  receiving 
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^  the  pledges  of^— ^y  signet  and  thy  bracelets,  and  the 
staff  that  is  in  thine  hand,**  as,  at  least,  equally  eflSca- 
cious,  and  certainlv  more  permanent  and  confidential 
tokens,  than  ^  necklaces  or  strings  of  flowers  ?**  Did 
Taniar  thus  many  kersey  to  Judah,  though  umDit- 
iingly  in  him  ?  From  the  expression,  (ver.  26.)  "  He 
kuew  her  affain  no  more,*^  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
might  lawfully  have  known  her  again  had  he  pleased. 
Although  Tamar  had  been  contracted  to  £r  and  to 
Onan,  whether  those  marriages  had  been  consummat- 
ed may  bear  a  question.  When  the  forms  of  mar- 
riage are  so  simple  as  those  of  the  fifth  class,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  ready  giving  of  daughters 
in  marriage ;  as  occurs  frequently  in  Scripmre.  Is 
something  like  it  alluded  to,  MaJachi  ii.  11  ?  The 
seventh  form  illustrates  DeuL  xxi.  11,  of  marrying  a 
captive  taken  in  war.  The  eighth  form  seems  to  re- 
semble the  provision  made  in  Exod.  xxii.  10.  From 
tiiese  difierent  kinds,  and,  as  it  were,  ranks  of  mar- 
riage, it  appears  that  many  ideas  were  attached 
to  the  connection  anciently,  and  in  the  Elast,  which 
diflTer  greatly  firom  those  attending  our  uniform  rites 
of  contract ;  but  they  are  necessary  to  be  well  under- 
stood, before  we  determine  on  certain  passages  of 
Scripture  history. 

'*  The  third  form,  Arahy  is  so  called  when  the  pa- 
rents of  a  girl  receive  one  bull  and  cow  from  the 
bridegroom,  on  his  marrying  their  daughter.  The 
fawrik  form,  KatMirub^  is  so  called,  when  a  man  and 
woman,  by  mutual  consent,  intercbanffe  their  neck- 
laces or  strings  of  flowers,  and  both  maEe  agreement, 
in  some  secret  place ;  as,  for  instance,  the  woman 
says,  *  /  am  became  your  toife^  and  the  man  says,  *  / 
acknowledge  iL*  Thejiflh  form,  Pert^aput^  so  called, 
when  the  parents  of  a  girl,  upon  her  marriage,  say 
to  the  briaegroom,  'Whatever  act  of  rehgion  you 
perform,  perform  it  with  our  daughter;'  and  the 
bridegroom  assents  to  this  speech.  The  sixtk  form, 
Ashore,  so  called,  when  a  man  gives  money  to  a 
fatlier  and  mother,  on  his  marrying  their  daughter, 
and  also  gives  something  to  the  daughter  herself.  The 
seventh  form,  RtMus^  so  called,  when  a  man  marries 
a  daughter  of  another,  whom  he  has  conquered  in 
war.  The  eighth  form,  Peishachj  so  called,  when, 
before  marriage,  a  man,  coming  in  the  dress  and  dis- 
guise of  a  woman,  debauches  a  girl,  and  afterwards 
the  mother  and  fiither  of  the  gin  marry  her  to  the 
same  man* 

Mr.  Harmer  has  the  following  observation,  (No. 
bdii.  p.  513.  vol.  ii.)  on  the  contracts  for  temporary 
wives :  **  Sir  J.  Chardin  observed  in  the  East,  that  in 
their  contracts  for  temporary  wives,  (which  are  known 
to  be  firequent  there,)  which  contracts  are  made  be- 
fore the  Kady,  there  is  always  the  formality  of  a 
measure  of  com  mentioned  over  and  above  the  sum 
of  money  that  is  stipulated."  It  can  scarcely  be 
thought,  that  this  formality  is  recent  in  the  East ;  it 
may,  possibly,  be  ver^  ancient,  as,  apparently,  con- 
nections of  this  descnption  are:  if  it  could  be  traced 
to  patriarchal  times,  it  would,  perhaps,  account  for 
Hosea's  purchasing  a  woman  under  this  character, 
**  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
bariey,"  chap.  iii.  2. 

The  observations  of  baron  du  Tott  appear  to  illus- 
trate, in  some  degree,  the  origin  of  this  custom ;  at 
least,  his  account  is  amusing,  and  may  serve  to  com- 
plete the  hints  of  Mr.  Harmer :  **  I  observed  an  old 
man  standing,  singly,  before  his  door.  The  lot  [by 
mrhich  was  determined  who  should  receive  the  newly- 
airived  guest]  fell  upon  him.  The  ardor  of  my 
new  host  exprassed  lus  satisfaction ;  and  no  sooner 


had  he  shown  me  into  a  clean  lower  apartment,  tbao 
he  brought  his  wife  and  daughter,  hath  ufith  their/aces 
uifcovERKD ;  the  first  carrying  a  basin  and  a  pitcher, 
and  the  second  carrying  a  napkin,  which  she  spread 
over  my  hands  after  I  biad  washed  them."  The  bai> 
on  adds  in  a  note,  *^  We  may  observe,  that  the  law 
of  Namakrem,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  my  prelim- 
inary discourse,  is  not  scrupulously  observed  hy  the 
Tartar  women.  We  ought  also  to  remark,  that  these 
people  have  many  customs,  which  seem  to  indicate 
the  origin  of  those  that  are  analogous  to  them  among 
us.  may  we  not  also  trace  the  motive  of  the  nup- 
tial crown,  and  the  comfits  which  are  used  at  the 
marriages  of  Europeans,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Tartars  portion  out  their  daughters?  They  cover 
them  with  millet.  In  the  origin  of  society,  seed  grain 
ought  necessarily  to  be  the  representing  token  of  all 
wealth.  A  dish,  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  bride  ;  ov^  this  a  veil  was 
thrown,  which  covered  the  face,  and  descended  to 
the  shoulders ;  millet  was  then  poured  upon  the  dish, 
which,  falling,  and  spreading  all  around  her,  formed 
a  cone,  with  a  base  corresponding  to  the  height  of 
the  bride.  Nor  was  her  portion  complete  tiQ  the 
millet  touched  the  dish,  while  the  veil  gave  her  the 
power  of  respiration.  This  custom  was  not  fiivota* 
Die  to  small  people;  and,  at  present,  they  estimate 
how  many  measures  of  millet  a  daughter  is  worth. 
The  TuHcs  and  Armenians,  who  make  their  oalcula- 
tions  in  money,  still  preserve  the  dish  and  the  veiL 
and  throw  coin  upon  the  bride,  which  they  call 
'spilling  the  millet'  Have  not  the  crown  and  the 
comfits  the  same  origin  ?  "  (vol.  L  p.  212.)  If  this  be 
accepted  as  a  probable  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  purchasing  wives  with  seed  com,  it  may, 
undoubtedly,  be  very  ancient ;  but  it  might  have  some 
relation  to  good  wishes  for  a  numerous  progeny.  So 
among  the  Greeks,  various  fixuts,  as  figs,  or  nuts,  &c 
were  thrown  by  the  youthful  attendants  upon  the 
head  of  the  bride,  as  an  omen  of  fruitfUhieas ;  and  ag 
good  wishes  of  this  kind  were  usual,  (see  Rebekah'k 
dismissal.  Gen.  xxiv.  60.)  could  any  thmg  more  apdy 
allude  to  them  ?  Its  antiquity  may  be,  at  least,  as  re- 
mote under  this  idea  as  tmder  the  other. 

As  the  circumstances  of  Uosea's  behavior  appear 
sufiiciently  strange  to  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
add  the  baron's  account  of  marriages  by  Ccqnn; 
which  agrees  with  the  relations  of  other  travellers  into 
the  East :  ^  There  is  another  kind  of  marriage,  which, 
stipulating  the  return  to  be  made,  fixes  likewise  the 
time  when  the  divorce  is  to  take  place.  This  contract 
is  called  Capm ;  and,  properly  speaking,  is  only  an 


more  direct  illustration  of  the  prophet's  conduct  (Hos. 
iii.)  than  this  extract  firom  the  oaron  affords.  We 
learn  from  it  that  this  contract  is  a  regular  form  of 
marriage,  and  that  it  is  so  regarded,  generally,  in  the 
East.  Such  a  connection  and  agreement,  then,  could 
give  no  scandal,  in  the  days  of  Hosea,  though  it 
would  not  be  seemly  under  Christian  mannon.  The 
prophet  says — ^  Sol  bought  her  [my  wifel  to  me  for 
fifleen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  a  homer  of  barley,  and 
a  half  homer  of  barley.  And  I  said  unto  her,  Mmy 
days  shaU  thou  abide  for  me.  Thou  shalt  not  play 
the  harlot,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  for  another  man ;  eo 
will  I  also  be  for  thee."  What  was  this  but  a  marriage 
by  Capm,  according  to  the  account  above  civenP 
And  tne  prophet  carefuDy  lets  as  know,  tnat  he 
honestly  paid  the  stipulated  priee ;  that  he  was  very 
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Birict  in  his  agreement,  as  to  the  behavior  of  bis  wife ; 
and  that  he  lueo  bound  himself  to  the  same  fidelity, 
during  the  time  for  which  they  mutually  contracted. 
It  ma^  easily  be  imagined  that  this  kind  of  marriage 
was  liable  to  be  abused  ;  and  that  it  was  glanced  at, 
and  included,  in  our  Lord's  prohibition  of  hasty  di- 
vorces, need  not  be  doubted.  Had  a  certain  writer 
proceeded  no  further  than  to  consider  the  direction, 
**  Let  every  man  have  [retein]  his  own  wife,  and  eveij 
woman  have  [refom^  her  own  husband,"  (1  Cor.  vii. 
2.)  as  relating  to  marriages  of  such  imperfect  connec- 
tion,  (fortius  is  not  the  only  kind  contracted  without 
much  ceremony  or  delay,)  both  bis  work  and  his 
principles  would  have  been  gainers  by  his  prudence. 

Marriage  Processions. — ^The  procession  accom- 
panyinff  the  bride  firom  the  house  of  her  father  to 
that  of  the  bridegroom  was  generally  one  of  great 
pomp,  according  to  the  circuinstauces  of  the  married 
couple;  and  for  this  tbey  oflen  chose  the  night. 
Hence,  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  that  went  to 
meet  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (Matt,  xxv.)  it  is  said 
the  virgins  were  asleep ;  and  at  midnight,  being 
awaked  at  the  cry  of  the  bridegroom's  coming,  the 
foolish  virgins  found  tbey  had  no  oil  to  supply  their 
lamps  ;  which  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  attendants  passed  by. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  collected  ver^  copious  information 
relative  to  the  marriage  processions  among  the  orien- 
tal people,  in  Fragments  49,  557,  and  674.  Many  of 
the  circumstances  attending  these  will  be  found  to 
contribute  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  two  or  three  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  but  their  value  would  not  justify  us 
in  appropriatmgto  them  the  space  they  would  occupy. 
**  At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some 
years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  (View  of  Hist,  of  Hindoos, 
vol.  iii.  p.  171,  172.)  **  the  bridegroom  came  from  a 
distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which 
place  the  bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water.  After 
waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight, 
it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture, 
^  Behold  !  the  bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye  out  to  meet 
him."  All  the  persons  employed  now  lighted  iheir 
lamps,  and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands,  to  fill  up 
their  stations  in  the  procession ;  some  of  them  had 
lost  their  lights,  ana  were  unprepared,  but  it  was 
then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved 
forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at  which  place  the 
companv  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated 
area,  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where 
a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in  their  best  ap- 
parel, were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was 
carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  in  a  superb 
seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short 
time,  and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  I 
and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  in 
vain.  Never  was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beauti- 
ful parable,  as  at  this  moment : — and  the  door  toas 
shut.'* 

In  the  beautiful  purable  of  our  Lord,  there  are  ten 
virgins,  who  took  their  lamps,  and  went  in  a  company 
to  meet  the  bridegroom.  Five  of  them  were  twe, 
endued  with  prudence  and  discretion ;  the  other  five 
were  foolish^  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate.  Tlie 
thoughtless  took  their  lamps,  but  were  so  foolish  as  to 
take  only  a  little  oil  in  them  to  serve  the  present  oc- 
casion. But  the  prudent,  mindful  of  futurity,  and 
knowing  that  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  was  un- 
certain, as  well  as  filling  their  lamps,  prudently  took 
a  quantitv  of  oil  in  their  vessels  to  supply  them,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  go  forth  at  n  moment's  warn- 


ing. Having  waited  long  for  the  bridegroom,  and  he 
not  appearing,  the^  all,  tired  with  long  watching,  and 
fatigued  with  tedious  expectation,  were  overcome 
with  sleep,  and  sunk  into  profound  repose.  But  lo ! 
at  midnight  they  were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  cnr, 
**  The  bndeffroom,  the  bridegroom  cometh !  Hasten 
to  meet  and  congratulate  him."  Roused  with  this 
unexpected  proclamation,  they  all  got  up  and  trim- 
med their  lamps.  But  the  oil,  in  those  that  bekmged 
to  the  foolish  virgins,  being  consumed,  they  were  in 
the  utmost  confusion  when  they  found  tliem  ffone 
out ;  and  having  nothing  in  their  vessels  to  trim  theio 
with,  they  began  to  see  their  mistake.  In  this  ex- 
tremity tbey  entreated  their  companions  to  inopart  to 
them  some  of  their  oil,  telling  them  that  their  lamps 
were  gone  out  To  these  entreaties  the  prudent  an- 
swered, that  they  had  only  provided  a  sufiScicct 
Quantity  for  their  own  use,  and  therefore  advisrd 
tnem  to  go  and  purchase  oil  of  those  who  sold  iL 
They  departed  accordingly,  but  while  absent  on  this 
errand,  the  bridegroom  came,  and  the  prudent  \  ir- 
gins,  being  prepared  fbr  his  reception,  went  along 
with  him  to  the  nuptial  entertainment,  and  the  door 
was  shut.  Afler  some  time  the  others  returned,  and, 
knocking  loud,  supplicated  eamesdy  for  admisBon. 
But  the  bridegroom  repulsed  them,  teUingthem,  Ye 
pretended  to  1^  my  friends,  and  to  do  me  honor  on  ibis 
occasion  ;  but  ye  have  not  acted  as  friends,  for  which 
reason  /  know  you  not:  I  do  not  acknowledge  you  as 
my  friends,  and  will  not  admit  strangers. 

From  another  parable,  in  which  a  great  king  is 
represented  as  making  a  most  ma|;nificent  entertain- 
ment at  the  marriage  of  his  son,  (Matt  xxii.)  we  Icani 
that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honored  with  an  invita- 
tion, were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suita- 
ble to  the  splendor  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  to- 
ken of  just  respect  to  the  new-married  couple ;  and 
that  after  the  procession,  in  the  evenings  from  the 
bride's  house,  was  concluded,  the  guests,. before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  hall  where  the  entertainment 
was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an  apartment  and 
viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stfanger  had 
intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled 
in  raiment  unsuitable  to  the  genial  solemnity  tbey 
were  going  to  celebrate ;  and  such,  if  fi>und,  were 
expelled  the  house  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and 
disgrace.  From  Uie  knowledge  of  this  custom  the 
following  TNissage  receives  great  light  and  lustre. 
When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  discov- 
ered among  them  a  person  who  bad  not  on  a  wed- 
ding garmenL  He  called  him  and  said.  Friend,  how 
came  vou  to  intrude  into  my  palace  in  a  dress  so  un- 
suitable to  this  occasion  ?  The  man  wu  struck 
dumb ;  he  had  no  apologv  to  offer  for  this  disrespect- 
ful neglect  The  king  then  called  to  his  servants, 
and  b^e  them  bind  bun  hand  and  foot,  to  drag  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  thrust  him  out  into  the  midnight 
darkness.    (Harwood.) 

Levirate  Marriaobs.  There  is  one  circumstance 
connected  with  this  subject  amonff  the  Hebrews,  that 
should  not  be  omitted  here.  The  law  of  Moaea 
obliged  one  brother  to  many  the  widow  of  another, 
who  died  vrithout  children,  that  he  misht  raise  up 
seed  to  him.  This  is  called  Ltviraie,  The  custom 
seems  to  have  been  in  force,  an\'>ng  the  Hebrews  and 
Canaanites,  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  since  Judah 
gives  Er  his  first-bom,  and  Onan  his  second  son,  to 
Tamar,  and  obliges  himself  to  give  her  also  Shelah, 
his  thu-d  son.  The  instance  of  Ruth,  who  married 
Boaz,  is  an  evidence  of  this  practice  under  the  judges. 
Boaz  was  neither  the  father  of;  nor  the  nearest  rela- 
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tion  to,  Elimelech,  father-in-law  of  Ruth,  the  widow 
of  Mahlon ;  yet  he  married  her,  after  the  reftiaal  of 
the  next  of  kin.  The  rabbins  suggest  many  exce[>- 
tioDS  and  limitations  to  this  law ;  as,  that  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  brother  of  marrying  his  sister-in-law,  re- 
gards onlv  brothers  bom  of  the  same  father  and 
mother ;  that  it  has  respect  only  to  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  deceased  ;  and  further,  supposes  that  he  was 
not  married ;  for  if  he  were  married,  he  might  either 
take  or  leave  his  brother's  widow.  If  the  deceased 
brother  had  left  a  natural  or  adoptive  son  or  daughter, 
a  grandson  or  granddaughter,  the  brother  was  under 
no  obligation  to  marry  his  widow.  If  the  dead  per- 
son left  many  wives,  the  brother  could  marry  but  one 
of  them;  if  die  deceased  had  manybrotheny  the  eld- 
est alone  had  a  ri^ht  to  all  his  estate,  and  enjoyed  the 
property  which  hui  wife  had  brought  him.  They  add, 
that  the  marriage  of  the  widow  with  her  brother-in- 
law  was  performed  without  solemnity,  because  tlie 
widow  of^  the  brother  who  died  not  having  children, 
passed  for  the  brother-in-law's  wife,  without  any  oc- 
casion for  further  ceremonv.  Notwithstanding,  cus- 
tom required  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses,  and  that  the  brother  should  give  a 
piece  of  money  to  the  widow.  The  nuptial  blessing 
was  added,  and  a  writing  to  seciure  the  wife's  dower. 
Some  believe,  that  this  law  was  not  observed  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  because,  since  that  time,  there 
lias  been  no  aistinction  of  inheritances  among  the 
tribes. 

The  law  was  this,  in  case  of  a  refusal  by  the  broth- 
er to  marry  the  widow;  (Deut.  xxv.  7.)  **  If  the  man 
Nke  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife,  then  let  his  broth- 
er's wife  go  up  to  the  gate  unto  the  elders,  and  say, 
'  My  huslMmd's  brother  will  not  perform  the  duty  of 
a  husband's  brother ;'  then  shall  his  brother's  wife 
come  unto  him.  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and 
loose  his  shoe  from  off*  his  foot,  and  spit  iu  his  face, 
and  shall  sav,  *  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that 
will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house.'  And  his  name 
shall  be  called  in  Israel, '  The  house  of  him  who  hath 
had  his  shoe  loosed.'"  Remark,  (1.)  the  word  ren- 
dered shoe  {*yyif  fiaa2,)  usually  means  sandal^  i.  e.  a 
mere  sole  held  on  the  foot  in  a  very  sunple  manner ; 
and  is  so  understood  by  the  Chaldee  Targtims,  by 
the  LXX,  and  by  the  Vulgate.  (2.)  The  primary  and 
radical  meaning  of  the  word  rendered yac«(o0^ent,) 
is  aurfaee,  the  superficies  of  any  thinff.  Mr.  Taylor 
suggests,  then,  that  the  directions  of  the  passage  may 
be  to  this  purpose ;  the  brother's  toife  shall  lw>se  the 
sandal  from  oj^  the  foot  of  her  husBaruTs  brother^  and 
shall  spit  upon  nsface^  or  surface,  (i.  e.  that  of  the 
shoe,)  and  shall  sav,  &c. — in  which  case  the  coremo- 
ny  is  coincident  with  the  fbllowinff : 

Toumefort  says,  (vol.  ii.  p.  316.J  **  A  woman  may 
demand  to  be  separated  from  her  husband  if  he  "  de- 
cline her  intimacy ;  *'  if  the  woman  turn  her  slipper 
upside  down  in  presence  of  the  judge  it  is  a  sign," 
and  is  taken  as  evidence  against  her  husband.  ^  The 
judge  sends  to  look  for  the  husband,  bastinades  him, 
and  dissolves  the  marriage."  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  ceremony  is  ffiven  by  Aaron  Hill: 
(Travels,  p.  104.)  **The  thira  divorce  practised  by 
the  Turksj  is,  when  a  man  "  withholds  his  personal 
intimacy  from  his  wife,  "yet  refuses  to  dismiss  her. 
Being  summoned  by  her  friends  before  a  judge,  and 
fon'.ed  to  bring  her  with  him  to  the  same  appearancej 
when  the  charge  is  read  against  him,  she  is  asked  if 
she  will  then  afiirm  the  truth  of  that  accusation  ? 
liereupon  she  stoops,  and  taking  off  her  slip- 
per, spits  upon  the  sole ;  and  strikes  on  her  hus- 


band's forehead.  Modesty  requires  no  fbrther  cob* 
firmation  from  the  female  plaintiff*;  and  sentence  10 
immediately  pronounced,  in  favor  of  the  lady,  who  i« 
thenceforth  free  to  marry  as  she  pleases ;  and  is  en* 
titled,  notwithstanding,  to  a  large  allowance  from  her 
former  consort's  yeany  income." 

These  ceremonies  differ  in  some  things,  however ; 
for  in  the  case  of  complaint  against  her  own  husband^ 
for  personal  abstinence,  the  wife  takes  off  her  own 
shoe  and  spits  upon  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  complaint 
against  her  husband's  brother  for  refusing  to  be  his 
2^uifi  tenens,  and  declining  her  intimacy,  she  takes 
off  his  shoe  and  spits  upon  it.  Moreover,  the  text 
does  not  say  she  shall  turn  up  the  sole,  and  spit 
upon  it,  (such  inversion  signifying  a  very  different 
matter,  as  may  be  seen  in  Busbequius,  (Ep.  169.)  and 
could  have  no  place  in  the  case  of  the  husband's 
brother,]  but  she  shall  spit  upon  the  face  or  upper 
part  of  It,  as  an  oath,  affirmation,  and  evidence,  of 
nis  refusal  **  to  build  up  his  brother's  house."  It  de- 
serves notice  that  the  appellative  phrase  which  brands 
the  character  of  tlie  refuser  is  not  **  the  house  of  him 
who  had  his  shoe  loosed,  and  toas  spit  upon ;"  but 
the  reference  is  to  the  loosing  of  the  shoe  only,  the 
more  considerable  disgrace  Ming  omitted. 

This  custom  seems  to  be  alluded  to,  with  some  va- 
riation, in  the  case  of  Rutli's  kinsman,  (Ruth  iv.  7.) 
where  it  seems  clearlv  to  include  the  force  of  an 
oath,  **for  to  con/irm  €ul  thingsJ*  This  form  of  an 
oath,  then,  like  that  of  placing  the  hand  under  the 
thigh,  appears  sufiicientiv  strange  to  us,  yet,  being 
binding  on  those  who  look  it,  it  mi^ht  fufly  answer 
its  purpose.  Why  the  subject  to  which  it  alludes  was 
signified  by  the  shoe  in  particular,  might  possibhr  be 
ascertained  by  an  accurate  attention  to  some  of^  th« 
senses  in  which  the  word  foot,  or  feet,  is  used,  Jer.  ii. 
25 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  25 ;  Isa.  viL  20 ;  xxxvi.  12 ;  in  Heh.  ife. 

Is  there  a  gradation  observable  in  the  treatment  of 
more  distant  relatives,  though  the  nearest  of  kin  re- 
maininff,  as  in  the  case  of  Kuth  ?  The  man  himself 
pluckedToff  his  own  shoe ;  and  gape  U  to  his  neighbor ; 
it  was  not  plucked  off  by  the  petitioner,  nor  was  it 
given  to  her ;  but  it  was  loosened,  perhaps  decent- 
ly, and  deliberately,  by  himself,  and  given  by  him  to 
his  neighbor ;  implying,  probably,  a  smaller  portion 
of  indignity,  as  the  relation  was  more  remote,  and 
his  obligation  to  comply  with  the  custom  proportion- 
ately less  urgent.  This  affords  an  answer  to  Mi- 
chaelis's  question,  (No.  59,)  which  Niebuhr  has  not 
replied  to. 

Christ  has  restored  marriage  to  its  first  perfection, 
by  banishing  polygamy,  and  forbidding  divorce,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  ofadultery,  (Matt.  v.  32.)  nor  leaving 
to  the  parties  so  8e|>arated,  the  liberty  of  marrying 
again,  Luke  x\\,  18.  (See  Divorce.)  Our  Saviour 
blessed  and  sanctifiea  marriage  by  being  present 
himself  at  the  wedding  at  Cana,  (John  ii.  1,  2.)  and 
Paul  declares  the  excellence  of  Christian  marriage, 
when  he  says,  (Eph.  v.  32.)  *•  Let  every  one  of  you  so 
love  his  wife,  even  as  himself,  and  the  wife  see  that 
she  reverence  her  husband."  ''So  ought  men  to 
love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies ;  he  that  loveth 
his  wife,  loveth  himself.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  bo  joined  unto 
his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  fleah.  This  is  a 
great  mystery  ;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
the  church."  The  union  of  husband  and  wife  rep- 
resents the  sacred  and  spiritual  marriage  of  Christ 
with  his  church.  The  same  apoatle  aMures  ua 
(Heb.  xiii.  4.)  that  **  mairiage  is  bonorabla  in  aU,aBd 
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the  bed  imdefiied ;  but  whoremongenaDd  aduhererB 
God  will  judge.**  The  New  Teetamem  iirescribea 
no  particolar  ceremoDv  for  the  tolefnniziiig  of  mat- 
rimony; but  in  the  church,  a  bleesing  has  always 
been  given  to  the  married  couple. 

MARRIAGE  VEIL,  see  Vxii.. 

MARS'  HILL.  Our  transUtors  have  entirely 
spoiled  the  narrative  of  the  historian  in  Acts  zvii.  19, 
SB^  fay  rendering  **  they  took  Paul,  and  brought  him 
unto  Areopagus ....  then  Paul  stood  in  tfaie  midst 
of  Mars*  hilL**  Now  as  Mars*  hill  is  Areopa^s  trans- 
lated, and  as  both  Areopagus  and  Mars^  hill  sianify 
the  same  place,  the  same  name  onaht  to  have  oeen 
preserved  in  both  verses ;  in  which  case  the  narra- 
tive would  have  stood  thus : — **They  took  Paul,  and 
brought  him  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagites,**  or 
die  court  which  sat  on  Areojiagus .  . . .  ^  and  Paul 
flood  in  the  midst  before  the  court  of  the  Areopa- 
gites, and  said.  Ye  chief  men  of  Athens.**  (See  Aac- 
OPAOU8.)  The  propriety  of  tlie  apostle*s  discourse  is 
greatly  illustrated  ny  consideriug  the  important,  the 
senatorial,  and  even  the  learned,  character  of  his 
auditors. 

MARTHA,  sistei  of  Lazarus  and  Mary.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  our  Saviour  visited  them  at  Bethany, 
Martha  was  very  busy  in  oreparinf^  supper,  while 
Mary  sat  at  our  Saviour*8  feet,  hearmg  his  doctrine 
with  great  anention,  Luke  x.  38 — 42.  Martha  com- 
plained, and  wifilied  Mary  to  rise  and  assist  her. 
But  Jesus  mode  answer,  **  Martha,  Martha,  you  are 
very  busy  and  in  much  trouble  to  provide  incGfferent 
and  unnecessary  thinss;  there  is  but  one  thing 
necessary,  and  Mary  nas  chosen  the  better  part, 
which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her.**  Some  time 
after  this,  Lazarus  felling  sick,  the  sisters  sent  word 
to  Jesus,  who  was  then  beyond  Jordan ;  but  he 
departed  not  thence  till  lie  knew  Lazarus  to  be 
dead.  When  he  approached  Bethanv,  Martha  went 
out  to  meet  him ;  expostulated  with  him  on  his  de- 
lay; and  professed  oer  faith  in  him.  Jeans  bade 
them  bring  him  to  Lazarus*s  tomb,  and  there  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  John  xi.  20,  &c.  (See  Lazarus.) 
Six  days  before  his  passion,  Jesus,  beiuff  at  Bethany, 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  invited  to  eat  by  a 
Pharisee,  called  Simon  the  leper,  John  xiL  Martha 
attended  upon  the  guests,  of  whom  Lazarus  was  one ; 
and  Mary  poured  a  box  of  precious  perfume  on  the 
head  and  feet  of  Jesus,  Matt  xxvi.  G,  &c.  This  is 
aU  we  know  of  Martha.  The  Latins  and  Greeks 
msintain,  that  she  died  at  Jerusalem,  as  also  Ma- 
ry and  Lazarus,  and  that  they  were  all  buried 
there. 

MARTYR,  properly,  denotes  a  witness ;  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  a  witness,  by  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  in  testifying  the  truth.  Thus  martyrs  are  dis- 
tinguished from  confessors,  properly  so  called,  who 
underwent  ffreex  afflictions  for  their  confession  of  the 
truth,  but  Without  suffering  death.  The  term  marhfr 
occurs  only  thrice  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xxii. 
20;  Rev.ii.  13;  xvii.  6. 

L  MARY,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
was,  it  is  said,  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  ;  but  Scripture  mentions  nothing  of 
her  iiarents,  not  even  their  names,  unless  Heli  (Luke 
ill.  23.)  be  the  same  ss  Joachim.  She  was  of  the 
royal  race  of  David,  as  was  Joseph  her  huslMmd  ;  and 
was  also  cousin  to  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Zechariah  the 
priest,  Luke  1. 5, 30.  The  Greek  text  (Matt.  i.  la)  im- 
ports that  Mary  was  espoused  to  Josepn,  who,  accord- 
mg  to  the  usages  of  the  Hebrews,  hau  the  same  power 
over  her  as  ir  she  were  his  wifb.   (See  MARaiAas.) 


Some  time  after  the  espousals  the  angd  Gabriel  ap* 
peered  to  Mary,  to  acquaint  her,  that  she  should  oe 
the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  Luke  i.  26,27,  &c.  Mary 
asking  how  this  could  be,  since  she  knew  not  man. 
the  angel  replied,  that  ''.The  Holy  Ghost  should 
come  upon  her,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Highest 
should  overshadow  her."  To  confirm  his  messace, 
and  show  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  God,  be 
added,  that  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  who  was  both  old 
and  barren,  wss  then  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy. Mary  answered,  **  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.**  She 
soon  afterwards  set  out  for  Hebron,  to  visit  her 
cousin ;  and  as  soon  ss  Elisabeth  heard  the  voice  of 
Mary,  her  child  (John  the  Baptist)  leaped  in  her 
womb ;  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  cried 
out,  **  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,"  &c.  Mary, 
filled  with  acknowledgment  and  supernatural  light, 
praised  God,  saying,  '*My  soul  doth  macnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  reioiced  in  God  my  Sa- 
viour,** 6lc,  Mary  continued  with  Elisabeth  about 
three  months,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  house. 

When  Mary  waa  ready  to  lie  in,  sn  edict  of  Cflesar 
Augustus  decreed,  that  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
should  go  to  their  own  cities,  to  renster  their  names, 
according  to  their  fiunilies.  Josepn  and  Mair,  who 
were  both  of  the  linease  of  David,  went  to  Betlile* 
hem,  whence  sprung  meir  family.  But  while  they 
were  here,  the  time  being  fulfilled  in  which  Maiy 
was  to  be  delivered,  she  brought  forth  her  first-born 
son,  whom  she  wrapped  in  swaddKng-clotbes,  and 
laid  in  the  manger  of  the  stable  whhher  they  had 
been  compelled  to  take  up  their  residence,  as  they 
could  find  no  place  in  the  inn.  (See  CAaAVAitsBRAi.) 
Angels  made  the  event  known  to  shepherds,  who 
were  in  the  fields  near  Bethlehem,  and  who  came  in 
the  night  to  see  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  child  in 
the  nian^r,  and  to  pay  him  their  adoration.  Mary 
took  notice  of  all  these  things,  and  laid  them  up  in 
her  heart,  Luke  ii.  19.  A  few  days  aftervrards,  the 
Magi  or  wise  men  came  fi^om  the  East,  and  brought 
to  Jesus  the  presents  of  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh.  Matt.  ii.  8,  &c.  The  time  of  Mary's  purifica- 
tion being  come,  that  is,  forty  days  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  she  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  her  son  in 
the  temple,  and  there  to  ofi*er  tlie  sacrifice  appointed 
b^  the  law,  for  the  purification  of  women  after  chikl- 
birth,  Luke  ii.  2L  When  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
about  to  return  to  their  own  country,  Nazareth,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream, 
bidding  him  retire  into  Egypt  with  Mary  end  the 
child,  because  Herod  designea  to  destroy  it.  Matt.  IL 
13, 14.  Joseph  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  contin- 
ued in  Egypt  till  after  the  death  of  Herod,  when  be 
returned  to  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  the  child. 

Mary  is  only  mentioned  two  or  three  times  after- 
wards in  the  sacred  history,  Luke  ii,  49 ;  John  IL  1 ; 
xix.  25 — ^27,  &c.  She  was  with  the  apostles,  no 
doubt,  at  the  sscension  of  our  Saviour,  ana  continued 
with  them  at  Jerusalem,  waiting  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  After  this  time  she  dwelt  with  John 
the  evangelist,  who  regarded  her  as  his  own  mother. 
Some  have  believed  that  Mary  finished  her  life  by 
martyrdom,  from  those  words  of  Simeon,  ^  A  awoid 
shall  pierce  through  diy  own  soul  slso,**  Luke  ii.  35. 
The  Catholic  church  has  understood  this  literally,  and 
the  Virgin  is  very  oflen  represented  with  a  sword 
thrust  through  her  vitals.  But  this  is  generally  and 
more  properly  ref^nrred  to  her  affliction,  at  beholding 
her  son^  crucifixion :  no  history  mendoos  her  mar- 
Qrrd<MD» 
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[The  following  remarks  and  suggeBtions  are  from 
the  English  editors  of  Calmet,  and  may  pass  for  what 
they  are  worth.  On  similar  principles  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  any  historical 
fact.     R. 

Traditions  seldom  or  never  retain,  unadulterated, 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  original  truth  from  which 
they  took  their  rise.  Yet  some  of  them  convey  in- 
formation, though  disguised,  which  more  regular 
history  does  not  afford.  Among  these  Mr.  Taylor 
classes  the  report,  that  Luke  was  a  painter,  and  had 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  mother  of^our  Lord ;  con- 
ceiving that  we  find  in  the  writings  of  this  sacred 
penman  such  a  description  of  the  Holy  Mother,  as 
may  justly  be  called  her  portrait ;  that  is — the  por- 
trait of  her  character  and  mind,  not  of  her  person 
and  countenance.  We  are  scarcely  introduced  to 
this  interesting  personage,  (chap.  i.  29.)  when  we  are 
told,  that  **  she  was  troubled,  and  cost  in  her  mind 
what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be."  The  word 
rendered  trovbledj  docs  not  import  any  deficiency  of 
natural  courage,  but  simply  tlie  agitation  of  her  mind, 
dashing,  as  it  were,  backwards  and  forwards  like 
water ;  now  thinking  well,  now  suspecting  ill,  of  this 
salutation.  And  to  this  sense  agrees  the  word 
itff/o/.rero,  reasoning  within  herself,  examining  both 
sides  of  the  auestion,  dudoguxzing  pro  and  con^  as  to 
the  nature  of^the  present  occurrence.  A  very  natu- 
ral action,  surely,  for  a  person  of  underetanding  and 
manners!  And  this  character  for  reflection  and 
thou<^ht  is  retained  by  Mary,  where  we  next  find  her : 
(chap.  ii.  19.)  she  ^  kept  all  these  thinss,  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart." — She  collected  and  preserved 
these  events  in  the  storehouse  of  her  mind,  and  lav- 
ing them  beside  one  another,  compared  them  togeth- 
er ;  by  this  means  they  mutually  served  as  objects 
illustrative  of  each  other.  Again,  veree  51,  **She 
kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart."  But  the  form  of 
the  verb  here  used  is (^«r.;oM,  f before,  it  yv9Bnvvkji[^9t,) 
she  closely  watched,  with  all  the  affection  of  her 
heart,  all  these  sentiments,  to  see  what  turn  they 
would  take. 

Now,  nothing  of  tliis  depicturing  of  the  character 
of  Mary  appears  in  any  of  the  other  evangelists; 
Luke  alone  has  thus  pmnted  her.  Moreover,  this 
character  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  warning  given 
her  by  Simeon,  that  a  sword  should  pierce  her  re- 
flective and  considerate  heart ;  or  rather,  that  a  jave- 
lin, thrown  by  a  fierce  hand,  al\er  having  pierced 
its  object,  should  wound  her  deeply,  in  its  further 
course.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable,  also,  to  the  solici- 
tude which,  many  yeara  afterwards,  induced  her  to 
think  her  son,  our  Lord,  overdid  himself;  that  is,  ex- 
ceeded his  strength,  in  labors,  &c.  We  have  seen  a 
picture  of  the  mind  of  Holy  Mary ;  the  evanselist 
draws  another  of  her  actions.  We  have  found  her 
thoughtful  and  reflective ;  she  was,  also,  discreet  and 
active ;  for  aAer  her  salutation,  she  determined  to 
put  to  the  test  the  information  she  had  received  ;  and 
to  judge  by  her  own  eyes  and  ears,  whether  her 
elder  friend  Elisabeth  had  really  "^  conceived  a  son  in 
tier  old  age ;"  and  whether  this  was  really  the  sixth 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Elisabeth  had  concealed 
herself  during  fi\e  months,  but  this  Mary  did  not 
know;  Elisabeth's  pregnancy  might,  however,  be 
r*  ported  in  her  neighborhood,  and  so  the  informant 
of  Mary  might  have  told  her  no  great  news  ;  nothing 
worthy  of  being  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  what  he 
had  predicted.  It  might  also  have  been  the  third 
f  nontti,  or  the  eighth,  in  which  case  the  imperfection 
of  the  information  would  have  been  apparent.  Mary 


staid  till  she  saw  a  son  bom.  Nothing,  then,  could 
be  so  discreet  as  placing  herself  under  the  protection 
of  a  person  of  the  age  and  character  of  Elisabeth. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  Mary  went  in  haste  on  thi^  to  her, 
extremely  important  business:  it  follows,  that  she 
must  have  been  in  circumstances  of  life  which  permit- 
ted this  instant  exertion.  No  person  extremely  poor, 
no  person  in  servitude,  no  person  under  any  author- 
itative control,  could  have  made  this  hasty  journey. 
This,  then,  is  another  feature  in  the  picture  of  Mary, 
as  drawn  by  Luke.  But  the  inference  from  Mary's 
situation  in  life  is  of  still  greater  consequence.  That 
education  contributes  essentially  to  form  a  thinkinff 
mind,  we  know  from  every  dav's  experience ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  such  a  mind  was  Mary's.  It  is 
evident,  also,  from  what  is  called  her  Song,  that  she 
had  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testauicnt  with 
attention ;  and  as  reading  was  not  (as  it  is  not,  at  this 
day)  a  common  acquisition  among  women  of  the  low- 
est class  in  the  East,  the  possession  of  it  removes  Mary 
from  that  class,  had  we  no  other  proof.  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  error  in  critics  to  take  Mary's  Son^  for 
a  sudden  vocal  effusion,  by  instantaneous  mspiration ; 
there  are  so  many  allusions  in  it  to  passages  of  the 
then  extant  Scriptures,  that  this  appeara  to  be  im- 
probable. It  is  not  likely  that  instantaneous  inspira- 
tion should  have  repeated  sentiments  already  record* 
ed,  and  public  to  the  whole  nation.  Something  not  yet 
known,  something  looking  fbrwanl,8omethioff  ofsufiS- 
cient  consequence  to  justify  its  being  revealed,  is  what 
we  should  rather  expect  from  such  an  t^flaiuM  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  sacred 
writer  does  not  assert  the  instant  inspiration  of  Mary : 
his  words  are,  speaking  of  Elisabeth,  she  **  was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  speaking  of  Zechariah,  he 
**  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied ;" 
whereas,  concerning  Mary,hesays  nothing  of  the  kind; 
but  simply,  **  Mary  said."  This  distinction  of  phrase  is 
not  favorable  to  the  notion  of  a  sudden  verbal  inspi- 
ration, in  which  the  party  speaking  is  the  mere  organ 
of  the  Sacred  Spirit.  We  know  not  whether  it  be 
necessary  to  remind  our  readen,  that  to  say,  is  oflen 
used,  when  writing,  not  speech,  is  the  subject.  We 
have  the  phrase  among  ourselves,  ^  He  says  in  this 
letter" — "  He  tells  us  in  such  a  place" — •*  Your  cor- 
respondent says  that" — and  that  the  same  idea  is  an- 
nexed to  the  verb  to  $ay,  in  Scripture,  appears, 
among  many  other  places,  from  John  i.  S23.  Isaiah 
said,  Tthat  is,  wrote,)  vii.  38.  The  Scripture  hath 
said,  Rom.  vii.  7.  The  law  hath  said.  Gal  i.  9.  As 
we  said  (that  is,  wrote)  before,  so  say  (that  is,  write^  I 
again,  &c.  We  may  then  consider  tne  Song  of  Ma- 
ry as  composed — written — under  the  illumination  of 
the  Sacred  Spirit ;  and  beinff  committed  to  paper,  it 
comes  under  the  principle  which  we  have  endeavored 
elsewhere  to  establish,  (see  Luke,)  that  Luke  sought 
out  and  procured  all  the  written  documents  which  he 
could  obtain  for  his  purpose.  The  fact  may  be,  that 
during  the  residence  or  Marv  with  Elisabeth  (three 
months  or  more)  she  pennecf  this  song ;  and  copies 
of  it  were  extant,  one  of  which  Luke  employed  in 
his  history. 

Now,  the  acquisition  of  writing  by  a  young  Jewish 
woman,  adds  to  proofs  already  suggested,  that  Mary 
was  in  respectable  curcumstances,  and  had  received 
a  liberal  education ;  for  we  are  not  to  attribute  to 
those  times,  and  to  that  country,  the  same  diffusion 
of  knowledge  as  obtains  among  ourselves.  Writing 
and  reading  were  rare  araone  the  men,  much  more 
rare  among  the  women ;  and  the  possession  of  them 
seems  to  be  decisive  against  that  poverty  which  tome 
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have  UDwittiD^y  attached  to  the  coDdition  of  our 
Lofd  and  hia  parenta. 

We  remark,  further,  that  Luke  ia  the  writer  who 
laat  meotioQa  Mary  the  mother  of  Jeaua  by  name, 
(Acta  L 14.)  and  ahe  ia  the  only  woman  whom  he  thua 
dietinguiahea.  On  the  whole,  the  inference  ia  clear, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  a  portrait  of  this  high- 
ly diatinguiahed  person ;  not  indeed  of  her  features, 
but  of  her  character  and  conduct :  and  thus  the  tra- 
dition, of  which  no  critic  has  ever  been  able  to  make 
any  thing  probable,  may  be  explained  with  aome  ap- 
pearance of  consistency. 

II.  MARY,  the  mother  of  Mark,  had  a  houae  in 
Jerusalem,  to  which  it  ia  thought  the  apoatlea  retired 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Lora,  and  where  they  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost.  Thia  house  was  on  mount 
Sion,  and  Epipnanius  says,  it  escaped  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  waa  changed  into  a  very 
famous  church,  which  continued  several  agca.  After 
the  imprisonment  of  Peter,  the  faithful  were  assem- 
bled in  thia  house,  praying,  when  Peter,  delivered 
by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  knocked  at  the  gate, 
Acta  xii.  5, 13. 

III.  MARY  Cleopbas,  the  sister  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  was  wife  of  Cleopbas,  and 
mother  of  James  the  Less,  and  of  Simon,  brethren 
of  our  Lord,  John  six.  25 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  56,  61.  She  believed  early  on  Jesus  Christ, 
and  at  length  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  jour- 
neys, to  minister  to  him,  followed  him  to  Calvary, 
and  was  with  the  Vir^n  at  the  foot  of  his  cross.  She 
waa  also  preaent  at  his  burial,  and  prepared  perfumea 
to  embalm  him.  But  going  to  his  tomb  on  Sunday 
morning  very  early,  with  ouier  women,  they  learned 
from  an  angel  that  he  waa  risen,  of  which  tliey  in- 
formed the  apoatlea.  By  the  way  Jesus  appeared  to 
them,  and  they  embrace  hia  feet,  worshipping  him. 
The  year  of  her  death  ia  not  known. 

IV.  MARY,  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  baa  been  con- 
founded with  the  woman  mentioned  Luke  vii.  37, 
39.    See  Martha. 

V.  MARY  MAonALKN,  one  of  the  femalea  who  fol- 
lowed JesuB,  in  company  with  his  apostles,  when  he 
preached  the  gospel  from  city  to  city.  She  took  her 
surname  either  from  the  town  of  Magdala  in  Gali- 
lee, beyond  Jordan,  or  from  Magdolos,  a  town  at  the 
foot  of'^mount  Carmel,  perhapathe  Megiddo  of  Josh- 
ua xvii.  11 ;  2  Kings  ix.  27 ;  xxiii.  29.  Luke  (viii.2.) 
and  Mark  (xvL.  9.)  obaerve,  that  ahe  had  been  deliv- 
ered by  Christ  from  seven  devils.  This  some  under- 
stand literally;  others  figuratively,  for  the  crimes  and 
wickednesses  of  her  paat  life.  Others  maintain,  that 
ahe  had  alwaya  liven  in  virginity,  and  consequently 
was  a  diflferent  person  from  the  ainner  mentioned  by 
Luke,  (chap.  vii.  96.)  and  by  the  aeven  devils,  they 
understand  a  real  poeaeasion,  which  ia  not  inconsist- 
ent with  a  recluse  life.  She  followed  Christ  in  his 
last  joumev  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  waa  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  cross  with  the  Holy  Virgin.  She 
continued  on  mount  Calvary  till  our  Saviour's  death, 
and  aaw  him  placed  in  hia  tomb ;  after  which  she 
returned  to  Jeruaalem,  to  prepare  to  embalm  him 
ailer  the  sabliath  waa  over,  John  xix.  25 ;  Mark  xv. 
47.  All  the  sabbath  day  ahe  remained  in  the  city, 
and  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  she  went  to 
the  sepulchre,  with  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Salome,  Mark  xvi.  1,  2;  Luke  xxiv.  1,  2.  Being 
come  to  his  tomb,  they  saw  two  angels,  who  informed 
them  that  Jeaua  was  risen.  On  this,  Mary  Magdalen 
ran  to  Jerusalem,  to  acquaint  the  apoatlea.  Return- 
ing to  tha  aepulchre,  and  stooping  forward  to  exam- 


ine the  inside  of  the  tomb,  ahe  there  saw  two  aogela 
sittings  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tomb.  (See  ScpuLCHax.)  They  aaked  her 
why  ahe  wept  To  which  she  replied,  **  They  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him.''  Immediately  turning  about,  ahe  aaw 
Jesus,  who  asked  her  what  uie  look^  for.  She  an- 
swered, ^  Sir,  if  you  have  removed  nay  Maater,  let 
me  know  it,  that  I  may  take  him  away.**  Jesus  said 
to  her,  Mary !  Immediately  ahe  knew  him,  and  cast 
herself  at  hia  feet,  to  kiss  them.  But  Jesus  said  to 
her,  **  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father."  q.  d.  You  ahall  have  leiaurc  to  eee  me  here- 
after ;  eo  novr  to  my  brethren,  my  apoatlea,  and  tell 
them,  I  shall  aacend  to  my  God  and  their  God ;  to 
my  Father  and  their  Father.  Thua  had  Mary  the 
happineas  of  first  seeing  our  Saviour  after  his  resur- 
rectjon.  She  related  Uits  to  the  apostles,  but  they 
did  not  believe  her,  till  her  report  was  confirmed  by 
other  testimony. 

It  haa  been  thought  by  Calmet  and  others,  that 
**  the  sinner,"  mentioned  m  Luke  viL  96,  waa  Mary 
Magdalen ;  but  this  is  hardly  credible,  Magdalen  b&- 
ing  always  named  in  company  with  women  of  the 
beat  character  and  quality;  as  (Luke  viii.)  with  Jo- 
anna, wife  of  Chuza,  Herdd'a  steward,  and  Susannah, 
and  many  others.  Generally  ahe  is  named  first  of 
her  company,  even  before  Mary  tlie  mother  of  Jeaua, 
Mark  xv.  47.  She  waa,  also,  a  woman  of  property ; 
ahe  not  only  **  miniatered  to  Jesus  of  her  substance," 
while  he  waa  living,  but  slie  waa  one  of  thoee  who 
bought  spices  to  embalm  him  after  hia  death.  Matt. 
xxviL  55^  56 ;  Luke  xxiii.  .56 ;  John  xx.  Probably 
she  was  not  young ;  and,  therefore,  the  story  of  her 
following  John  to  Ephesus  is  entitled  to  no  attention; 

Jet,  aa  the  name  Mary  was  very  common  among  the 
ews,  some  woman  bearing  it  might  accompany  the 
apoatle,  and  give  occaaion  to  the  miatake. 

MASCHIL,  which  ia  a  term  found  aa  a  title  to 
some  of  the  Psalms,  imports  he  that  indruets  or  noakea 
to  understand.  Some  mterpretera  think,  that  it  sig- 
nifies an  inatrument  of  muaic ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  aignifies  an  instructive  aong. 

MASH,  the  fourth  son  of  Aram,  (Gen.  z.  523L) 
called  Meshech  in  1  Chron.  i.  17.  Bochart  belieTea 
he  inhabited  mount  Masius  in  Mesopotamia,  and  gave 
hia  name  to  the  river  Mazecha,  whoae  aource  ia 
there. 

MASHAIi,  a  city  of  Asber^ielded  to  the  Levitea 
of  the  family  of  Gerahom,  (1  Chron.  vi.74.)  is  said  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Carmel  near  the  sea.  In  Josh.  xix.  26,  it  is  called 
Misheal ;  and  in  xxi.  90,  Mishal. 

MASORA,  aee  LAireuAGE,  p.  609. 

MASREKAH,  a  city  of  Idumea,  (Gen.  xxxii.  96; 
1  Chron.  i.  47.)  and  probably  a  plantation  of  vines, 

MASSA,  a  name  given  to  the  encampment  of  the 
Hebrewa  at  Rephimm,  when  the  people,  wanting 
water,  began  to  murmur  asainst  Moaea  and  the  Lord, 
aa  if  they  had  doubted  of  hia  presence  among  them, 
Exod.  xvii.  2,  &c. 

MASSADA,acastie  or  fortress  in  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  or  the  lake  Asphaltitea, 
not  far  from  Engedi,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  of  very 
difficult  access.  Jonathan  the  Aatnonean,  brother 
of  Judaa  Maccabeeus,  fortified  it  against  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  Herod  the  Great  made  it  still  more  im- 
pregnable. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the 
laat  war  of  tiie  Jews  againat  the  Roroana,  aa  having 
been  taken  posaestion  of  by  Eleazar,  a  gnndaon  of 
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the  famous  Judas  Gaulooitea,  at  the  head  of  the  Si- 
carii,  or  assassins.  Flavius  Sylva  besieged  Uie  castle 
with  such  vigor,  that  finding  escape  imiK>8sible,  Elea- 
zar  prevailed  upon  bis  companions  to  kill  one  an- 
other. The  last  that  survived  set  fire  to  the  castle. 
This  happened  A.  D.  71.  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii. 
28— a3.) 

MATTAN,  son  of  Eleazar,  father  of  Jacob,  and 
grandfather  of  Joseph,  husband  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Luke  (iii.  23.)  makes  Heli,son  of  Mattan,  to  be  father 
of  Joseph ;  but  it  is  thought  that  Heli^is  the  same  as 
Joachim,  father  of  Mary,  and  father-in-law  to  Joseph. 
So  that  Matthew  (i.  15,  IG.)  gives  the  direct  gen^- 
ogy  of  Joseph,  and  Luke  that  of  Mary. 

MATTAN  AH,  an  encampment  of  Israel,  (Numb, 
xxi.  18, 19.)  which  Eusebius  says  was  on  the  Amon, 
twelve  miles  from  Medaba,  east. 

I.  MATTATHIAS,  son  of  John,  of  the  family 
of  Joarib,  and  of  the  race  of  the  priests,  was  the 
first  who  opposed  the  persecution  by  Antiochus 
Epiphaoes,  1  Mac.  ii.  A.  M.  3837.  He  had  five  sous, 
wlio  inherited  their  father's  undaunted  spirit,  and 
made  a  determined  stand  against  the  oppressors  of 
their  country  and  the  persecutors  of  their  religion. 
Matiathias  and  his  sons  being  joined  by  the  Asside- 
ans,  tlic  most  religious  as  well  as  valiant  men  of  Is- 
rael, they  marched  through  the  country,  destroyed 
the  altars  dedicated  to  false  gods,  circumcised  the 
children  that  had  not  received  circumcision,  hum- 
bled the  children  of  pride,  and  delivered  the  law 
from  its  subjection  to  strangers,  and  from  the  power 
of  the  kin^.  Being  near  his  death,  Mattathias  as- 
senihled  his  sons,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  truly 
zealous  for  the  law,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  the  covenant  of  their  ancestors.  He  was  buried 
at  Modin,  in  the  sepulchre  of  bis  ancestors,  and  all 
Israel  made  a  great  mourning  for  him. 

II.  MATTATHIAS,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeeus, 
and  grandson  of  Mattathias,  was  killed  treacherously, 
with  his  fatherand  one  of  his  brethren,  by  Ptolemy, 
son-in-law  of  Simon,  in  the  castle  of  Docus,  1  Mac. 
xvi.  14 — 16. 

MATTHEW,  an  apostle  and  evangelist,  was  son 
of  Alpheus,  a  Galilean  by  birth,  a  Jew  by  religion, 
and  a  publican  by  profession,  Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke  v. 
27.  The  other  evangelists  call  him  only  Levi,  which 
vms  his  Hebrew  name ;  but  he  always  calls  himself 
Matthew,  which  was  probably  his  name  as  a  publi- 
can, or  officer  for  gathering  taxes.  He  does  not 
dissemble  his  former  profession,  thus  exalting  the 
grace  of  Christ,  which  raised  him  to  the  apostleship. 
His  ordinary  abode  was  at  Capernaum,  ana  his  office 
out  of  the  town,  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  whence  he  was 
called  by  Jesus  to  follow  him.  Matt.  ix.  9 ;  Luke  ii. 
l^i,  J  4.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  miracles  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  whom 
he  might  have  heard  preach.  He  was  niade  an 
apostle  the  same  year  he  was  converted,  and,  con- 
sequently, he  was  called  to  the  apostleship  in  the 
first  year  of  Christ's  ministry.  He  is  sometimes 
named  the  seventh  among  the  apostles,  and  some- 
times the  eighth.  The  most  general  opinion  of  both 
ancients  and  modems  is,  that  he  preached  and  sufiered 
martyrdom  in  Persia,  or  among  the  Parthians,  or 
in  Caremania,  which  then  was  subject  to  the  Par- 
thians. 

Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  while  in  Jtidea,  but 
i^h ether  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  language,  then 
common  in  the  country,  or  in  Ureek,  cannot  be  de- 
termined^See  Gospeim — Matthew. 

I.  MATTHIAS,  one  of  thoae  disciples  who  coo- 
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tinned  with  our  Saviour  from  his  baptism  to  hit 
ascension,  (Acta  i.  21, 22.)  and  was  afler  Uie  ascenaion 
associated  with  the  eleven  apostles.  We  know 
nothing  further  of  him. 

IL  MATTHIAS,  son  of  Theophilus,  high-priest 
of  the  Jews,  succeeded  Simon,  A.  M.  3999,  and  aAer 
one  vear  was  deposed  by  Herod  the  Great,  because 
be  thought  him  engaged  in  the  confederacy  with 
Matthias,  son  of  Margeloth,  and  Judas,  son  of  Sari* 
pheus,  who  pulled  down  from  over  the  gate  of  the 
temple  the  golden  eagle  that  Herod  had  set  up.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xvii.  8.) 

IIL  MATTHIAS,  son  of  Ananus,  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  succeeded  Simon  Cantharus,  A.  D.  41. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6^ 

IV.  MATTHIAS,  son  of  Theophilus,  and  another 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded  Jesus,  son  of  Ga- 
maliel, A.  D.  65.    (Joseph.  Bel.  Jud.  v.  33.) 

V.  MATTHIAS,  a  Jew,  of  the  party  of  the  Mace- 
donians, or  Syrians,  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus,  with  proposals  of  peace,  2  Mac.  xiv.  19. 

MAZZAROTH,  Job  xxxviii.  32.  Our  margin 
properly  supposes  this  word  to  denote  the  twelve 
sigus  of  the  zodiac,  a  broad  circle  in  the  heavens, 
comprehending  all  such  stars  as  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  As  these  luminaries  appear  to  pro- 
ceed throughout  this  circle  annually,  so  difierent 
parts  of  it  progressively  receive  them  every  month  ; 
and  this  progression  seems  to  be  what  is  meant  by 
^bringing  forth  inazzaroth  in  his  season,^  q.  d. 
^^  Canst  thou  by  thy  power  cause  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  zodiac,  and  the  seasous 
of  summer  and  winter,  which  ensue  on  their  prog- 
ress into  the  regular  annual  or  monthly  situations  r* 

MEASURE.  See  the  general  table  of  Weights, 
Measures,  and  Money,  of  tne  Hebrews,  at  the  end  of 
the  Dictionarv.  Also  the  particular  names  of  each, 
as  Shekel,  Talent,  Bath,  Epbah,  &c. 

MEATS.  (See  Aniuals.)  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  niee  about  the 
seasoning  and  dressing  of  their  food.  We  find 
among  them  roast  meu,  boiled  meat,  and  ragouts. 
Meats  that  were  offered  were  boiled  in  ft  Pot,  1  Sara, 
ii.  15.  Moses  (Exod.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  ^)  forbids 
to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  ;  which  may  be 
underatood  as  forbidding  to  sacrifice  it  while  it 
sucked ;  or  that  it  should  not  be  boiled  in  the  milk 
of  its  dam ;  as  the  Hebrews  explain  it.  They  might 
not  kill  a  cow  and  its  calf  in  the  same  day  ;  nor  a 
sheep,  or  goat,  and  its  young  one  at  the  same  time. 
They  might  not  cut  off  a  part  of  a  living  animal  to  eat 
it,  either  raw  or  dressed.  If  any  lawful  beast  or  bird 
should  die  of  itself,  or  be  strangled,  and  the  blood 
not  drain  away,  they  were  not  allowed  to  taste  of  it ; 
and  if  in  any  bird  was  found  a  thorn,  pin,  or  needle, 
that  had  gored  it ;  or  in  any  beast  an  iinpoathume, 
or  disease  of  the  entrails ;  or  if  it  had  been  bitten  by 
any  beast,  they  were  not  to  eat  of  it,  Exod.  xxii.  31 ; 
Lev.  V.  2 ;  vU.  24 ;  xvii.  15 ;  xxiL  8.  He  that  by  in- 
advertence should  eat  of  any  animal  that  died  of 
itself,  or  that  was  killed  by  any  beast,  was  lo  be  un- 
clean till  the  evening,  and  was  not  purified  tiU  he 
had  wadied  hia  ck>the8.  They  ate  of  nothing  dressed 
by  any  other  than  a  Jew,  nor  did  they  ever  dress 
their  victuals  with  the  kitchen  implenienta  of  any 
but  one  of  their  own  nation. 

The  prohibition  of  eating  Mood,  or  aoimak  that 
are  strangled,  has  been  always  rigidly  obaerved  h^ 
the  Jews.  They  do  not  so  much  as  eat  an  ffogt  ^ 
there  appear  the  least  streak  of  blood  in  it  When 
ia  to  be  killed,  it  miial  be  pedbrmed  by  a 
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AilAil  penon,  beeause  of  the  eircumBtaneM  to  be 
observed.  For  the  time  mutt  be  proper  for  the  bc* 
tion,  and  the  knife  mutt  be  very  sharp,  and  without 
notches,  that  the  blood  may  run  without  ioterruption. 
They  let  it  spill  itself  upon  the  ground,  or  on  ashes, 
and  afterwards  take  it  up.  They  put  the  meat  into 
salt  for  an  hour  before  they  put  it  into  the  pot,  that 
the  blood  may  run  quite  out ;  otherwise  they  must 
not  eat  the  meat,  except  the^  roast  it.  They  take 
great  care  to  cut  away  the  smew  of  the  thip^  of 
such  aoimals  as  they  intend  to  eat,  according  to 
Gen.  xxzii.  23.  And  in  several  places  of  Germany 
aod  Italy,  the  Jews  will  not  eat  any  of  the  binder 
quarter,  because  great  nicetv  is  reouired  in  takuig 
away  this  sinew  as  it  should  be  done ;  and  few 
know  how  to  do  it  exactly.  They  forbear  eatinff 
any  fat  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  or  animals  of  this  kind, 
accordinff  to  Lev.  vii.  $3,  &c.  but  other  kind  of  fat 
they  thina  ■  allowed  them.    See  Fat. 

In  the  Christian  church,  the  custom  of  refraininff 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood,  continued 
for  a  lonff  time.  In  the  council  of  the  apostles,  held 
at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.)  it  was  declared  that  converts 
from  paganism  should  not  be  subject  to  the  leoal  cer- 
emonies, but  that  they  should  refrain  from  idolatry, 
from  fornication,  from  eating  blood,  and  from  such 
animals  as  were  strangled,  and  their  blood  thereby 
retained  in  their  bodies ;  which  decree  was  observed 
for  manv  affes  by  the  church.  Augustin  affirms 
that  in  the  church  they  observed  the  distinction  of^ 
certain  meats,  so  long  as  the  wall  of  separation  wss 
kept  up  between  the  Jews  and  the  converted  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  Christian  church,  composed  of  these  two 
sorts  of  people,  was  not  vet  entirely  formed  ;  but 
that  when  there  were  no  longer  any  Israelites  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  there  were  no  longer  any  pemns 
who  made  this  distinction. 

Meats  orrxaxo  to  Iools,  1  Cor.  viii.  7, 10. — ^At 
the  first  settling  of  the  church  there  were  man^  dis- 
putes concerning  the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols. 
Some  newly  converted  Christians,  convinced  that  an 
idol  was  nothing,  and  that  the  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean  creatures  was  abolished  by  our  Saviour, 
ate  indifferently  of  whatever  was  served  up  to  them, 
even  among  pagans,  without  inquirinff  wnether  the 
meats  had  been  offered  to  idols.  They  took  the 
same  liberty  in  buying  meat  sold  in  the  market,  not 
regarding  whether  it  were  pure  or  impure,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews ;  or  whether  it  had  been  offered  to 
idols.  For  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  among 
the  Jews,  there  were  several  sacrifices,  in  which 
only  a  part  was  offered  on  the  altar,  the  rest  belong- 
ing to  him  who  offered  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at 
his  pleasure,  or  ate  with  his  friends.  But  other 
Christians,  weaker,  or  less  instructed,  were  ofiended 
at  this  liberty,  and  thought  thateatinff  of  meat  which 
had  been  offered  to  idols,  was  a  kind  of  partaking  in 
that  wicked  and  sacrilegious  oflTering.  This  diver- 
sity of  opinion  produced  some  scandal,  to  which 
Paul  thought  it  oehoved  him  to  provide  a  remedy, 
Rom.  |civ.  So ;  Tit i.  15.  He  detenmned,  therefore,  that 
all  things  were  clean  to  such  as  were  clean,  and  that 
an  idol  was  nothing  at  all.  That  a  man  might  safely 
eat  of  whatever  wss  sold  in  the  shambles,  and  need  not 
scrupulously  inquire  from  whence  it  came ;  and  that 
if  an  unbeliever  should  invite  a  believer  to  eat  with 
him,  the  believer  might  eat  of  whatever  was  set  be- 
fore him,  &c.  1  Cor.  x.  25,  &c.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  enioins,  that  the  laws  of  charity  and  pru- 
dence should  be  observed ;  that  believers  should  be 
eautious  of  scandalising  or  offending  weak  minds ;  for 


though  all  things  might  be  lawful,  yet  all  things 
were  not  always  expedient.  That  no  one  ought  to 
seek  his  own  accommodation  or  satisfaction,  exclu- 
sively, but  that  each  should  have  regard  to  that  of 
his  neighbor.  That  if  any  one  should  warn  another, 
**  This  has  been  offered  to  idols,"  he  should  not  eat  of 
it,  for  the  sake  of  him  who  gave  the  warning ;  not 
so  much  fbr  fear  of  wounding  his  own  c<Miscience, 
as  his  brother's :  in  a  word,  that  he  who  is  weak, 
and  thinks  he  may  not  indifferently  use  all  sorts  of 
fbod,  should  forbear,  and  eat  herbs,  Rom.  xiv.  1,  2. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Christians  generally  ab- 
stained from  eating  meat  that  had  been  oftred  to 
idols,  for  in  Rev.  li.  20,  the  angel  of  Thyatira  is  re- 
proved fbr  suffering  a  Jezebel  in  his  church,  who 
called  herself  a  pro^etess,  and  seduced  the  servants 
of  God  to  commit  impurity,  and  to  eat  meat  that  had 
been  consecrated  to  idoui  Tertullian  says,  that 
Paul  has  put  Uie  key  of  the  flesh-market  into  our 
hands,  by  allowing  us  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  meat, 
except  that  whieh  has  beenoffertdto  idols ;  and  we  know 
that  in  the  persecutions  liv  the  Roman  emperors, 
they  often  polluted  the  flesh  sold  in  the  sham- 
bles, bv  consecrating  it  to, idols,  that  they  might  re- 
duce the  Christians  to  the  necessity  of  purchasng 
that,  or  of  totally  abstaining  from  fl^. 

MED  AD  and  ELD  AD,  two  men  who  were  among 
those  whom  God  inspired  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
sssist  Moses  in  the  govemment.  Numb.  xi.  26---^. 
The  Jews  aflirm,  that  thev  were  brothers  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Moses,  and  eons  of  Jochebed  and 
Elizaphan. 

MEDAN,  or  Madan,  the  third  son  of  Alwaham 
and  Keturah,  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  is  thought,  with  Midian 
his  brother,  to  have  peopled  the  country  of  Midian 
or  Madian,  east  of  the  Dead  sea. 

MEDEBA,  a  city  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  soutfaem 

Grt  of  Reuben,  (Josh.  xiii.  16.)  not  far  from  Hesh- 
n.  Isaiah  (xv.  2.)  assigns  it  to  Moab,  because  the 
Moabites  took  it  from  the  Israelites ;  whereas  Joae- 
phus  ascribes  it  to  the  Arabians,  because  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  it  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.  The  inhabitants  of  Medeha 
having  killed  John  Gaddis,  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 
heuB,  as  he  was  passing  to  the  country  of  the  Naba- 
theans,  Simon  and  Jonathan,  his  brethren,  revenged 
his  death  on  the  children  of  Jambri,  as  they  were 
conducting  a  bride  to  her  husband.  Burckhardt 
describes  the  ruins  of  this  town,  which  still  retains 
its  ancient  name. 

MEDIA,  a  country  east  of  Assjrria,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Madai,  son  of  Japheth,  uen.  x.  2.  Esther  (i.  3, 14, 
18, 19 ;  X.  2.)  and  Daniel  (v.  28 ;  vi.  3, 12, 15 ;  viii.  20.) 
commonly  put  Madu  for  the  Medea,  and  so  most 
interpreters  understand  it.  The  Greeks  maintain, 
that  this  country  takes  name  from  Medus,  son  of 
Medea ;  and  truly  if  what  has  been  said  under  the 
article  Madai  may  be  relied  on,  or  if  this  son  of 
Japheth  peopled  Macedonia,  we  must  then  aeek  an- 
other origin  for  the  people  of  Media. 

Media  has  been  taken  in  sometimes  a  larser  and 
sometimes  a  narrower  extent.  Ptolemy  muces  its 
limits  to  the  north  to  be  a  part  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Cadu- 
sians ;  the  greater  Armenia  west :  the  countries  of 
the  Parthians  and  Hyrcania  east ;  Persia,  Susiana, 
and  a  part  of  Assyria,  south.  Its  capital  was  Echa- 
tana,  Judith  i.  1.  This  city  is  also  mentioned  Ezra 
vi.  2,  under  the  name  of  Acbmeta. 

[Ancient  Media,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Madai, 
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extended  itself  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  from  Armenia  on  the  north  to  Farsistan  or  Per- 
sia proper  on  the  south  ;  and  included  the  districts 
now  called  Shinran,  Adserbijan,  Ghilan,  Masande- 
ran,  and  Irak  Adjemi.  It  covered  a  territory  larger 
than  that  of  Spain,  lying  between  90  and  40  degrees 
of  north  latitude ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  earliest  cultivated  among  the  kingdoms  of  Asia. 
It  had  two  grand  divisions ;  of  which  the  north -west- 
em  was  called  Mropatent,  or  Lesser  Media,  and 
tlie  southern  Greater  Media.  The  former  corre- 
sponds to  the  modern  Adserbijan,  now,  as  formerly, 
H  province  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  west  of  the 
Caspian,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  of  the 
Tauritic  range,  except  towards  the  east,  where  the 
river  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Caspian.  The  ereater  Media  corresponds  principally 
to  the  modem  Irak  Adjemi,  or  Persian  Irak. 

Media  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  independent 
kingdoms  of  which  history  makes  mention.  Ninus, 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  encountered 
in  liis  wars  a  king  of  Medio,  whom  he  subdued,  and 
whoso  land  he  made  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
For  Ave  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  Medes  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  but  at  last, 
wiien  Tiglath-pilescr  and  Shalmaneser  began  to  de- 
populate whole  districts  of  western  Asia,  and  trans- 
port their  inhabitants  into  the  cities  of  the  Medes 
and  other  regions  of  interior  Asia,  the  patience  of 
the  Medes  was  exhausted.  They  rebelled ;  and  the 
overthrow  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem,  his 
subsequent  flight  and  murder,  and  the  confusion  in 
the  Assyrian  royal  family,  completed  their  deUver- 
auce.  Six  years  they  passed  in  a  sort  of  anarchy, 
arising  from  internal  dissensions  and  parties,  until  at 
length,  about  700  B.  C.  they  found  in  Dejocxs  a 
wise  and  upright  statesman,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  by  universal  consent.  He  reigned  over  Media 
alone,  whose  six  tribes  he  united  into  a  sinffle  nation. 
His  son  and  successor,  Phraortes,  brought  first  the 
Persians,  and  then  all  upper  Asia,  to  the  river  Halys, 
Cappadocia  included,  under  the  Median  dominion. 
He  ventured  afterwards  to  attack  Assyria,  and  laid 
sie^e  to  Nineveh ;  but  his  anny  was  defeated  and  he 
birtiself  killed.  His  successor,  Ctaxares,  determined 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Assyrians  for  his  father's 
(loath  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  besiege  Nineveh,  he 
received  intelligence,  that  the  Scythians  had  made 
an  irruption  into  Media.  He  marched  against  them ; 
>VQS  detested  ;  and  it  was  not  till  afler  eight  and  twenty 
years,  that  Media  could  free  itself  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  diese  mde  and  unexpected  enemies.  Cyax- 
ares  now  appeared  again  before  Nineveh,  and  con- 
quered it,  with  the  help  of  his  ally,  Nabopolassar,  the 
first  king  of  Babylon.  Assyria  now  became  a  Medi- 
an province.  This  widely  extended  Median  empire 
was  inherited,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  by  his  sou 
AsTTAOEs ;  who,  thirty-five  years  afterwards,  about 
556  B.  C.  delivered  it  over  to  his  grandsoui  Ctrus, 
king  of  the  Persians.    (Herodot.  lib.  u  c.  95—130.) 

In  this  way  arose  the  Medo-PerBlan  kingdom ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  MeiUs  and  Pertians  are  always 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers  together,  Esih,  i. 
11> ;  X.  2 ;  Dan.  vi.  8, 12,  et  al.  So  also  the  annals  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  are  mentioned  together, 
£<fth.  z.  2.  Indeed,  from  this  dine  onward,  the  man- 
ners, customs,  religion  and  civilization  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  seem  ever  to  have  become  more  and  more 
amalgamated.  And  in  general  it  would  seem,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  ancient  Zend  writings,  that 
the  Medes,  Persians  and  Bactriaos  were  originally  the 


same  people,  having  in  conunon  one  language,  th« 
Zend,  and  one  religion,  the  worship  of  Ormuzd,  the 
hij^hest  bein^,  under  the  symbol  of  fire.  The  priests 
of^this  religion,  the  Magi,  were  a  Median  race,  to 
whom  were  intrusted  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences 
and  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites.  Among 
these,  ana,  as  is  supposed,  before  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
appeared  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  as  a  reformer,  or 
raAier  as  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  but  now  degen- 
erated religion  of  light ;  whose  disciples  have  main- 
tained themselves  even  to  the  present  d^  in  Persia 
and  India,  under  the  name  of  Gwbns,  (See  Rosen- 
mtiller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  289,  seq.)    *k. 

Isaiah  describes  the  Medes  as  instruments  and  ex- 
ecutioners of  God's  decrees  against  Babylon,  (chap, 
xiii.  17,  18;  xxi.  2,  3.)  and  Jeremiah  (xxv.  25.) 
speaks  of  the  misfortunes  which  were  to  happen  to 
the  Medes.  He  foretells,  that  they  also,  in  their  turn, 
were  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  God's  wrath ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  Cyrus  made  them  suffer  the  evils  they 
were  here  threatened  with. 

MEDIATOR.  In  covenants  between  man  and 
man,  in  which  the  holy  name  of  God  is  used, 
he  is  witness  and  mediator  of  all  reciprocal  prom- 
ises and  engagements.  Thus  Laban  and  Jacob 
made  a  covenant  on  mount  Gilead ;  (Gen.  xxxi.  4^— 
54.)  and  when  the  elders  of  this  place  made  a  cove- 
nant with  Jephthah,  they  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  Judg.  xi.  10.  When  God  gave  his  law  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them  at  Sinai, 
a  mediator  was  necessary,  who  should  relate  the 
words  of  God  to  the  Hebrews,  and  theur  answen  to 
him ;  in  order  that  thcr  articles  of  the  covenant  be- 
ing agreed  to  by  each  party,  they  might  be  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  bl<x>d,  and  by  oiuh.  Moses  on 
this  occasion  was  mediator  between  God  and  the 
people,  as  Paul  says,  (Gal.  liL  19.)  **  The  law  was 
added  because  of  transgresnons,  and  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator."  In  the  new 
covenant  which  God  baa  been  pleased  to  make  with 
the  Chrisdan  church,  Jesus  Cnrisi  is  the  mediator 
of  redemption.  He  was  the  surety,  the  sacrifice, 
the  priest,  and  the  intercessor  of  this  covenant  He 
has  sealed  it  with  his  blood,  has  proposed  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  it  in  his  ffospel,  has  instituted  the 
form  of  it  in  baptism,  and  tne  commemoration  of  it 
in  the  sacrament  of  bis  body  and  blood.  Paul,  id 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  enlarges  on  this  office 
of  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  exercised  by  Christ, 
Heb.  Vui.  6 ;  ix.  15;  xii.  24.    (See  also  1  Tim.  u.  5.) 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  has 
constantly  prevailed  such  a  sense  of  the  infinite  ho- 
liness of  the  supreme  Divinity,  with  so  deep  a  con- 
viction of  the  unperfections  of  human  nature,  and 
the  cuilt  of  man,  as  to  deter  worabippers  from  com- 
ing dkectlv  into  the  presence  of  a  Being  so  awfUI  ^— 
recourse  has  therefore  been  bad  to  mediatoni 
Among  the  Sabians  the  celestial  inteUigeneee  were 
constituted  mediators ;  among  other  idolaters  their  va- 
rious idols ;  and  this  notion  mil  prevails  in  Hindoaian 
and  elsewhere.  Sacrifices  were  tiiouffbt  to  be  a  kind  of 
mediaton ;  and,  in  short,  there  has  oeen  a  uniTeml 
feeling,  a  sentiment  never  forgotten,  of  the  necessity 
of  an  interpreter,  or  mediator,  between  God  and 
man.  As  Luther  said — **  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  an  a&sofii<e  God.** 

MEDICINE,  or  Prtsic,  is  an  invention,  by  lerai 
son  of  Sirach,  ascribed  to  God  hfanaelf,  Eecfaia^ 
xxzriiL  1,  Slc,  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of  phya* 
cians  before  the  time  of  Josefrfi,  wlio  eommanded  hit 
servants,  the  phyaidans  of  Egyptf  to  embnlm  the  bodj 
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of  Jacobs  Qen.  1. 2.  Tlie  art  of  medicine,  however, 
was  Tery  ancient  in  Egypt.  Tbey  ascribed  the  in- 
Tention  of  it  to  Thaut,  or  to  Hermes,  or  to  Osiris,  or 
to  Lns ;  and  some  of  the  learned  have  thought  that 
Moses,  having  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  E^ptians,  must  also  have  known  the  chief  se- 
crets m  medicine.  They  also  argue  it  from  his  in- 
dications conoemiDg  diseases,  the  leprosv,  infirmities 
of  women,  animals,  clean  and  unclean,  £c«  It  does 
not  appear  that  phvsicians  were  common  among  the 
Hebrews,  especmlly  for  internal  maladies,  but  for 
wounds,  fractures,  bruises,  and  external  injuries,  they 
had  pbystcians,  or  surgeons,  who  understood  the 
dressmg  and  binding  up  of  wounds,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  medicaments.  (See  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  11 ; 
Ezek.  XXX.  21.)  Asa,  being  diseased  in  his  feet,  and 
having  applied  to  physicians,  is  upbraided  with  it,  as 
contrary  to  that  conficlence  which  he  ought  to  have 
had  in  the  Lord,  1  Kings  xv.  23;  2  Chron.  xvi.  12. 
Hezekiah,  having  a  bile,  probably  a  pestilential  one, 
was  cured  by  Isaiah,  on  the  application  of  a  cataplasm 
of  figs,  2  Kings  xx.  7 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.  But  there 
was  no  remedy  known  for  the  leprosy,  or  for  dis- 
tempers which  were  the  consequences  of  inconti- 
nence. When  Job  was  afflicted  with  a  very  terrible  dis- 
temper, we  heor  no  mention  of  recourse  to  physic  or 
to  physicians ;  his  malady  was  looked  upon  as  an  im- 
mediate stroke  from  the  band  of  Goa.  The  low 
state  of  the  art  of  medicine,  with  the  persuasion  that 
distempers  were  effects  of  God's  anger,  or  were  caused 
by  evil  spirits,  was  the  reason  that  in  extraordinary 
maladies  the  sufferers  applied  to  diviners,  magicians, 
enchanters,  or  fiilse  gods.  Sometimes  they  applied  to 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord  for  cure ;  or,  at  least,  to 
know  whether  they  should  recover  or  not.  When 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  by  a  fiill  from  the  roof  of  his 
house,  was  greatly  hurt,  he  sent  to  consult  the  false 
god  Baal-zebub  at  Ekron,  2  Kings  i.  2,  &c.  Jeremiah 
(viii.  17^  speaks  of  enchantments  used  against  the 
biting  of  serpents,  and  other  venomous  animals.  Ha- 
zacl  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Syria  to  consult  Elisha 
the  prophet  as  to  the  issue  of  his  distemper,  2  Kings 
viii.  8.  Naaman  the  Svrian  came  into  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, to  obtain  from  Elisha  a  cure  for  his  leprosy,  2 
Kings  V.  5,  6.  And  when  our  Saviour  appeared  in 
Palestine,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
were  physicians  m  the  coimtry,  it  is  evident  that  the 
people  placed  but  little  confidence  in  them.  (Comp. 
Mark  v.  26;  Luke  viii.  43.)  They  brought  -  to  our 
Saviour  and  his  aposdes  multitudes  of  diseased  peo- 
ple fiDm  all  parts  of  the  land. 

MEDITATE,  to  think  closely  and  seriously  on 
any  thing.  The  chief  employment  of  the  just  is  to 
meditate  on  the  law  of  God  day  and  night,  Psalm  i.  2. 

MEEKNESS,  a  calm,  serene  temper  of  mind,  not 
easily  ruffled  or  provoked ;  a  disposition  that  sufifers 
injuries  without  aesire  of  revenge,  and  quietly  acqui- 
esces in  the  dispensations  and  will  of  God,  Col.  iii. 
12.  This  temper  of  mind  is  admirably  fitted  to  dis- 
cover, to  consider,  and  to  entertain  truth,  (Jam.  i. 
210and  is  ranked  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spurit,  GaL 

MEGIDDO,  a  city  of  Manaaseh,  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ; 
Judg.  L  27.)  fiunous  for  the  defeat  or  king  Josiah,  (2 
Kings  xxiiL  29, 90.)  who  was  overcome  and  mortally 
wounded  there  by  Phareoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  this  victory,  says  that  Necho. 
obtamed  it  at  MagdokM.  The  watera  of  Megiddo  are 
mentbtied  in  Judg.  v.  19. 

Meffiddo  was  certainly  in,  or  near,  the  great  plain 
of  fiameioD,  whksh  had  been  the  scene  of  many  bat- 


tles ;  as  of  Gideon  with  the  Midianitew,  of  Saul  with 
the  Philistines,  of  Josiah  with  Pharaoh-necho,  of  Ju- 
das MaccabflBus  with  Tr3rphon ;  (1  Mac.  xiL  49,  Sec) 
as  in  later  ages  it  was  of  combats  between  the  Tar- 
tars and  Saracens.  It  is  alluded  to  under  this  cliar- 
acter,  Rev.  xvi.  16w    For  a  fuller  account  of  the  to- 

E>graphy  of  Me^ddo  and  its  vicinity,  see  the  Biblical 
epositorv,  vol.  up. 602. 

MELCtalSEDEC,  kinp  ofjusHee,  king  of  Salem, 
and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  Scripture  tells  us 
nothmgof  his  father,  or  or  his  mother,  or  of  his  gene- 
aloffy,  or  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  death,  Heb.  viL  1 — 3. 
And  in  this  sense  he  was,  as  Paul  sa^-s,  a  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  a  priest  for  ever,  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedec ;  and  not  according  to  the  order 
of  Aaron,  whose  origin,  consecration,  me  and  death 
are  known. 

When  Abraham  returned  from  pursuing  the  con- 
federate kings,  (Gen.  xiv.  17.)  Melchisedec  came  to 
meet  him  as  fhr  as  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  (afterwards 
named  the  King's  Valley,)  and  presented  him  refK-i^h- 
ments  of  bread  and  wine ;  or  be  ofiered  bread  and 
wine  in  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  for  he  was  priest  of  tlie 
Most  High  God.  And  he  blessed  Ahrabam,  sayiu?, 
"  Blessed  be  Abraham  of  the  Most  High  God,  po?^ 
spssor  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  blessed  be  the  Most 
High  God,  who  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy 
hand."  Abraham,  desirous  to  acknowledge  in  hiin 
the  quality  of  priest  of  the  Lord,  offered  him  tithes  of 
all  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  After  this  tliere  is 
no  mention  of  the  person  of  Melchisedec  ;  only  the 
psalmist,  (ex.  4.)  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  says,  **  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever,  afler  the  order  of  Melchisedec," 
Paul  (Heb.  v.  6, 10.)  unfolds  the  mystery  of  Melchise- 
dec First,  he  exalts  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  as  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec — who 
in  this  quality,  *^  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  oflfered  up 
prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  cryin?  and 
tears,  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death ; 
and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared,"  ver.  7.  He  also 
says,  that  our  Saviour  as  a  forerunner  is  entered  for 
us  into  heaven,  being  made  a  high-priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec.  **  For,"  he  adds,  **  to  this 
Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  Most 
Higli  God,  Abraham  gave  tithe.  Now  Melchisedec  is 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  name ;  first,  king 
of  (7>c(/5c| justice;  secondly,  king  of  {SaUm)  peace; 
who  is  without  father,  without  mother,  without  gen- 
ealogy ;  who  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  of  life. 
Consider,  therefore,  how  great  this  Melchisedec  isysince 
Abraham  himself  gives  him  tithe,  and  receives  his 
blessing.  Moreover,  Levi,  who  (now)  receives  tithes 
from  omers,  paid  them  himself  as  one  may  say,  in 
the  person  of  Abraham,  since  he  was  hi  the  Ioii»  of 
Abraham  his  ancestor,  when  Meluhisedec  metthtt 
patriarch." 

Jerome  thought  that  Salem,  of  which  Melchisedec 
was  king,  was  not  Jerusalem,  but  the  city  of  Salem, 
near  Scythopolis ;  and  where  he  thinks  Jacob  arrived 
afler  his  passase  over  Jordan,  when  retumtnfffiom 
Mesopotamia,  Qen.  xxxiiL  18.  But  the  majority  of 
interpreters  difier  from' Jerome  in  this. 

The  person  of  Melchisedec  presents  an  interestina 
subject  of  inquiry.  He  has  be«n  variously  suppoeed 
to  be  the  Holy  Sphit,  the  Son  of  God,  an  angel,  Knodi, 
and  Shem.  [But  the  safest  and  most  probable  opin- 
ion is  that,  which  considers  Melchisedec  as  a  right- 
eous and  peacefiil  king,  a  worshipper  and  priest  e^ 
the  Most  High  God,  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  a  fKend 
of  Abraham,  and  of  a  rank  elevated  above  him.  This 
opinion,  indeed,  lies  upon  the  &oe  of  the  sacred 
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record  in  Gen.  xiv.  and  Heb.  tu.  ;  and  it  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  defended  on  any  tolerable  grounds 
of  inter] >retation.  What  can  be  more  improbable 
tlian  all  the  opinions  above  enumerated  ?  The  most 
popular  of  fhem  all,  viz.  that  Melchisedec  was  Christ, 
would  of  course  force  us  to  adopt  tlie  interpretation 
in  Heb.  vii.  that  *  Christ  was  like  himself;'  and  that 
a  coin|)ari8on  is  there  formally  instituted  Uttoeen 
Christ  and  himself!  the  mere  mention  of  which  is  its 
best  refutation.  That  Melchisedec  was  Shem  has 
been  very  elaborately,  but  fancifully,  supported  bv 
Mr,  Taylor ;  for  whose  remarks  those  who  may  wish 
to  peruse  them  are  referred  to  the  quarto  edition  of 
Calmet,  Fragm.  6G0,  seq.  (See  Stuart's  Comm.  on 
the  Cp.  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  ii.  Excurs.  iii.  p.  964.)  *R. 

M  ELITA,  see  Malta. 

MEMBER  properly  denotes  a  part  of  the  natural 
body,  I  Cor.  xii.  12 — 25.  Figuratively,  sensual  affec- 
tions, like  a  body  consisting  of  many  members; 
(Rom.  vii.  23.)  also,  true  believers,  members  of 
Christ's  mystical  body,  as  forming  one  society  or 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  Eph.  iv.  25. 

MEMPHIS,  see  NoPH. 

MEN  A  HEM,  see  Maptahem. 

MENE,  a  Chaldean  word,  sifirnifying  ht  has  num- 
bered, or  he  has  cotmted.  At  a  feast  which  Helsliazznr 
gave  to  his  courtiers  and  concubines,  where  he  pro- 
faned the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Nebuchadncza^ar  had  carried  to  Babylon, 
there  appeared  on  the  wall  a  form  like  a  hand,  writ- 
ing these  words,  Mene  mene,  tekel,  vpharsin ;  ( God) 
has  numbtredy  htis  weighed  and  divided,  Daniel  ex- 
plained this  ill-lMxling  inscription  to  the  king,  Dan. 
v.  25,  seq.     See  Belshazzar. 

MENI,  an  idol,  worshipjicd  by  the  idolatrous  Jews 
in  Babylon,  and  in  honor  of  which,  along  witii  Gad, 
they  held  festivals  and  leciistemia.  Is.  Ixv.  11.  Meui, 
ID  the  opinion  of  the  best  interpreters,  was  moFt 
proliably  the  samo  as  Astaite  or  the  planet  Venus, 
which  occurs  in  the  astrological  mytnology  as  the 
second  star  of  fortune,  along  with  the  planet  Jupiter, 
fGad,  or  Baal.)  (See  Astarotr  I.  and  Baal,  p.  121.) 
Jeremiah  (vii.  18 ;  xliv.  17,  18.)  speaks  of  her  as 
queen  of  heaven,  and,  with  Isaiah,  (Ixv.  11.  Heb.) 
shows  that  her  worship  was  popular  in  Palestine, 
and  among  the  Hebrews.  She  was  worship|)ed  by 
the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  from  whom  Is- 
rael learned  her  worship.  Isaiah  reproaches  them 
with  setting  up  a  table  to  Gad — fortune,  good  for- 
tune, or  the  lord  of  fortune — and  with  making  lil>a- 
tions  to  Meui.  Jeremiah  says,  that  in  honor  of  the 
queen  of  heaven,  the  fathers  light  the  fire,  the  moth- 
ers knead  the  cakes,  and  the  children  gather  the 
wood  to  bake  them.  Elsewhere,  the  Israelites  de- 
clared to  Jercniiaht  that  notwithstanding  his  remon- 
strances, they  would  continueto  honor  the  queen  of 
heaven,  by  oblations,  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them  ;  and  that  ever  since  they  had  left  off  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  queen  of  heaven,  they  had  been  consumed 
by  the  sword  and  by  famiue.  [But  it  must  not  be 
denied  that  many  interpreters  have  referred  both 
Meni  and  Astarte  to  the  moon ;  of  which  tire  follow- 
ing remarks  may  serve  as  an  illustration.    R. 

We  see  by  Strabo,  (lib.  xii.)  tlwt  min,  the  month, 
or  moon,  had  several  temples  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
Persia,  and  that  they  often  swore  by  the  mhi  of  the 
king,  that  is,  by  his  fortune,  "As' the  worship  of 
Diana  Luna,  or  the  tnoon,  was  very  famous  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  was  that  of  th^  god  Lu- 
nus  in  the  East.  There  are  a  great  many  monu- 
ments of  him ;  he  was  named  M^  ( Ai<«>)  in  Greek, 


and  honored  by  this  name  in  Phryj^ia,  where  was  a 
place,  according  to  Atheneeus,  (lib.  lii.  p.  47.)  called 
AJ t,ro<:  xut.r„  *The  Street  of  M^n  ;'  that  is,  of  the  god 
Lunus.  Men  also  signifies  a  month  in  Greek ;  and 
there  was  a  temple  of  M^u,  or  Lunus,  in  this  place. 
We  see  also  the  god  M^n,  or  Lunus,  on  several  medals 
of  the  towns  of  Lydia,  Pisidia  and  Phr>'gia.  On  a 
medal  of  Antioc bus,  struck  in  Pisidia,  the  god  Lunus 
hath  a  s|)ear  in  one  hand,  and  holds  a  Victory  in  the 
other,  and  hath  a  cock,  a  ^mbol  of  the  rising  sun,  at 
his  feet.  Spartian,  in  his  life  of  Caracalla,  says,  that 
prince  came  to  CarrhoB  [Charran]  on  his  birth -day, 
m  honor  to  the  god  Lunus.  He  adds  further,  that 
the  people  of  Carrhee  did  still  say,  what  had  furnierlv 
been  written  by  learned  authors,  that  *they  who  call 
the  moon  bv  a  feminine  word,  and  consider  her  as  a 
woman,  will  be  always  addicted  to  women  and  sub- 
ject to  their  command  ;  but  those  who  think  the 
moon  to  be  a  male  god,  will  have  the  dominion  over 
women,  and  suffer  nothing  by  their  intrigues  :'  hence 
he  concludes,  that  it  comes  to  ]hiss,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Egvptians,  though  they  name  the  moon  by  a 
word  of'^the  feminine  gender,  in  common  discourse, 
yet  in  their  mysteries  ihev  call  him  a  male  go<l." 
(Montfau^on,  Antiq.  Expl.  Supp.  vol.  1.)    See  Idol- 

ATRT. 

MEPHAATH,  a  city  of  Reuben,  (Josh.  xiii.  18.) 
yielded  to  the  Levitcs  of  the  family  or  Merari,  Josh, 
xxi.  37. 

I.  MEPHIBOSHETH,  a  son  of  Snul,  and  his 
concubine  Rizpah,  who  was  delivered  by  David  to 
the  Gibconitcp,  to  be  hanged  before  the  Lord,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  8,  9. 

II.  MEPHIBOSHETH,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  also 
called  Menh-haal.  (See  Merib-baal.)  Mrphiho- 
sheth  was  very  young  when  his  father  was  killed  in 
the  liattlcof  Gilboa,  (2  Sam.  iv.  4.)  and  his  nurse  wtid 
in  such  consternation  at  the  news,  that  she  let  the 
child  fall,  who  fmm  this  accident  was  lame  all  his 
life.  When  David  found  himself  in  peac<'ahle  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  he  sought  (or  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  ho  mi^'ht  show 
them  kindness,  in  consideration  of  the  friendship 
l)etween  him  and  Jonathan.  He  told  Mephibosheth, 
that  for  the  sake  of  Jonathan  his  father,  he  should 
have  his  grandfather's  estate,  and  eat  always  at  the 
roval  table,  2  ^am.  ix.  I,  &:c.  Some  years  after  this, 
wfien  Absalom  drove  his  father  from  Jerusalem, 
Mephibosiieth  ordered  his  servant  Ziha  to  saddle  him 
an  ass,  that  he  might  accompany  David  ;  for  being 
lame,  he  could  not  go  on  foot.  But  Ziba  himself 
went  after  David,  with  two  asses  laden  with  pro- 
visions, and  re|K)rted  that  Mephibosheth  staiil  at  Je- 
rusalem, in  ho|)cs  that  the  |)eople  of  Israel  would 
restore  hitn  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  David, 
thus  deceived,  said  to  Ziba,  I  give  to  you  all  that  l)e- 
longed  to  MephilK>sheth.  When  David  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  peace,  Mephibosheth  ap|>eared  before 
him  in  deep  mourning,  having  neither  washed  hi« 
feet,  nor  shaved  his  beard,  since  the  king  went,  and 
David  then  discovered  the  truth.  Nevertheless  Ziba 
continued  to  |>ossess  half  bis  estate.  Menhiboshelh 
left  a  son  named  Micha  ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  1  Chron.  viii.  34. 

MERAB,  or  Mcbob,  the  eldest  daughter  of  kinr 
Saul,  was  promised  to  Dnvid  in  marriage,  in  reward 
for  his  victory  over  Goliath ;  but  was  given  to  Adriel, 
son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite,  1  Sam.  xiv.  49 ; 
xviii.  17, 19.  Merab  had  six  sons  by  him,  who  were 
delivered  to  the  Gibeonites  and  banged  before  the 
Lord.    The  text  intiinates,  that  the  aix  men  delirered 
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to  the  Gibeonites,  were  soos  of  Micbal,  daughter  of 
Baul,  and  wife  of  Adriel ;  but  see  under  Adriel. 

MERAIOTH,  a  priest  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  son 
of  Zerahiah,  and  iktner  of  Amariah,  among  the  high- 
priests,  1  Cbron.  vi.  6. 

ME  RAN,  or  Merkha,  a  people  of  Arabia,  Baruch 
ui.  23. 

MERCURY,  a  fabulous  god  of  the  ancient  hea- 
then, the  messenger  of  the  celestials,  and  the  deity 
that  presided  over  learning,  eloquence,  and  traffic. 
The  Greeks  named  him  Hermes,  an  inteqireter,  be- 
cause they  considered  him  as  interpreter  of  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Probably,  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
people  of  Lystra,  having  heard  Paul  preach,  and 
naving  seen  him  heal  a  lame  man,  would  ha^'e  offer- 
ed sacrifice  to  him,  as  to  their  sotl  Mercuir ;  and  to 
Barnabas  as  Jupiter,  because  of  his  venerable  aspect, 
Acts  xiv.  11, 

MERCY,  a  virtue  which  inspires  us  with  com- 
pnssion  for  others,  and  inclines  us  to  assist  them  in 
their  necessities.  That  works  of  mercy  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  88  Christ  has  promised,  (Matt.  v.  7.) 
it  is  not  enough  that  they  proceed  from  a  natural 
sentiment  of  humanity,  but  they  must  he  performed 
for  the  sake  of  God,  and  from  truly  pious  motives. 
In  Scripture,  mercy  and  truth  are  commonlv  joined 
together,  to  show  the  goodness  that  precedes,  and 
the  faithfulness  that  accompanies,  the  promises ;  or, 
a  goodness,  a  clemency,  a  mercy  that  is  constant  and 
faithful,  and  that  does  not  deceive.  Mercy  is  also 
taken  for  favors  and  l)enefits  received  from  God  or 
man;  for  probity, justice,  goodncHs.  Merciful  men, 
in  Hebrew  chasatm,  are  men  of  piety  and  goodness. 
Mercy  is  often  taken  for  giving  of  alms,  Prov.  xiv. 
34 ;  xvi.  6 ;  Zach.  vii.  9. 

Mercy,  as  derived  from  mistricordioj  may  import 
that  sympathetic  sense  of  the  suffering  of  another  by 
which  the  heart  is  affected.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  Deity,  speaking  afler  the  manner  of  men, 
and  explaining  what,  by  supposition,  may  pass  in  the 
mind  of  God,  by  what  passes  in  the  human  mind. 
The  object  of  mercy  is  misery :  so  God  pities  human 
misery,  and  forbears  to  chastise  severely:  so  man 
pities  the  misery  of  a  fellow  man,  and  assists  to  di- 
minish it:  so  public  officers  occasionally  moderate 
the  strictness  of  national  laws,  from  pity  to  the  cul- 
prit But  only  those  can  hope  for  mercy,  who  ex- 
press penitence,  and  solicit  mercy :  the  impenitent, 
the  stublK>m,  the  obdurate,  rather  brave  the  avenging 
hand  of  justice,  than  beseech  the  relieving  hand  of 
mercy. 

MERCY-SEAT.  The  Hebrew  rnoa,  cc^jporefA, 
comes  from  the  verb  cdphar,  to  expiate,  to  pardon 
sins ;  to  cover,  to  harden  any  thing.  It  may  be  ren- 
dered, a  covering ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  cover  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  of  the  sacred  chest  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  covenant  were  contained.  At 
each  end  of  this  cover  was  a  cherub  of  beaten  gold  ; 
which,  stretching  out  their  wings  towards  each  other, 
formed  a  kind  of  throne,  where  the  Lord  was  con- 
aidered  as  sitting.  Hence  the  Hebrews  invoked  him 
sometimes  as,  he  ''who  sitteth  upon  the  cheru- 
bim.** And  perhaps,  by  translating  capporeik  by 
propitiatory  or  mercy-aeat,  it  may  be  intimated,  that 
from  thence  the  Lord  hears  the  pravers  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  pardons  their  sins ;  while,  by  translating  it 
oracle,  as  Jerome  and  others  have  done,  they  would 
show,  that  fh>m  hence  he  manifested  his  will  and 
pleasure,  and  gave  responses,  as  he  did  to  Moses. 

From  the  similitudes  connected  with  this  term  in 
thtt  New  Testament,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attach 


too  much  consequence  to  it ;  nor  can  the  few  wonk 
of  Calmet  do  it  justice,  though  they  may  contribute 
to  explain  its  nature  and  import.  The  root  of  tbe 
term  iluaxto,  hUasko,  signifies  to  placate,  to  pacify,  to 
at-one,  to  reconcile;  or  that  intervening,  or  medi- 
ating power,  or  thing,  or  consideration,  by  which  uo 
panies  at  variance  are  reconciled.  So  Heb.  iL  17, 
''To  make  reconcUiatum,  {tlu<ix*<u9ai.)  for  the  sios  of 
the  people  f  and  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  the  publican  prayed, 
"God  be  mercifiil,  tiao9/,rt,  be  reconciled  to,  be  d 
one  with  me,  a  sinner.**  (Comp.  LXX.  Psalm  xxt.  11 ; 
Ixxviii.  38;  Dan.  ix.  19.)  7vk«  propiHaiion  ('iurvoc] 
is  properly  an  offering  from  one  party  to  aooiber, 
which  possesses  the  power,  or  property,  or  influence 
of  reconciling,  or  re-uniting  those  who  have  been 
soiMunted  by  offences.  It  answers  to  nn«':<ts  rtmstm^ 
forgiveness,  (Psalm  cxxx.  4 ;  Dan.  ix.  9.)  aod  to 
ranca.  Numb.  v.  8,  **  the  ram  of  atonement,  wherebyan 
atonement  shall  be  made  for  his  sins.**  So  in  2  Mac 
iii.  33,  certain  of  Heliodorus*s  friends  prayed  Ooias 
that  he  would  call  on  the  Most  High  to  grant  bim  bis 
life :  "  So  the  high-priest  offered  a  sacrifice  for  a 
man*s  restoration  to  health.  Now,  as  the  high-priest 
was-  making  an  atonement,^ — ^rather  the  atonmeni^ 
(tor  iiunft6i\)  that  is,  by  means  of  the  sacrifice.  Aod 
this  term  is  expressly  applied  to  Christ,  by  tbe  evan- 
gelist John  (1  Epist.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  10.)  "  He  is  a  propitia- 
tion, a  means  of  at-one-nieut,  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  nor  for  those  of  tbe  Jewish  nation  only, 
as  were  the  sacrifices  ofiered  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
but  for  the  whole  world." — *•  God  sent  bis  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  in  other  words  ''that 
we  might  live  through  him,"  (verse  9.)  that  is, through 
his  death,  as  the  propitiating,  the  mediatiDg  sarnfice. 
By  the  way,  this  allusion  seems  to  suppose  tbe  rite  of 
expiation  to  be  in  a  course  of  perfonnaoce,  at  the 
time  when  this  epistle  was  written. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  if  we  read  ffWfwfl- 
tutum-residence,  seat,  or  ltd  of  the  ark,  we  should 
come  the  nearest  to  the  true  idea  of  this  subject:  for 
it  was  not  a  seat  from  whe.nce  was  dispensed  mm| 
only,  but  oracles ;  and  those  were  occasionally  tbieat- 
euings,  i.  e.  until  reconciliation  was  made;  but  it  was 
the  station  of  a  person  understood  to  be  there  con- 
stantly present,  where  he  might  be  re«mciferf  to  ibcwj 
who  entreated  bim :  this  was  the  place  for  those  v|w 
wished  for  reconciliation  to  apply  for  it  j  and  thjj 
reconciliation-seat  was  itself  occasionally  flf-<w«-» 
with  the  people,  &c.  as  when  the  blood  of  <tt-^ 
ment  was  spnnkled  upon  it,  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. The  apostle  declares,  (Rom.  iii-  25.)  that 
«  God  had  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  an  'f  ""^'^J'; 
a  recoTici/uilton-residence,  through  fiuth  in  his  blood, 
i.  e.  as  God  was  understood  to  ne  constantly  on  tJic 
mercy-seat  of  old,t^ere  to  he  at-one-ed,  so  ie  be  now 
in  Christ ;  who  is  his  residence  for  the  same  bteeed 
purpose — that  of  af-ofi^-ment 

Hilasterion  is  certainly  taken  for  the  mercy-seat  in 
Heb.  ix.  5,  «  And  over  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant) 
the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowing  the  roercy-w 
i^cOTTi.'eioi ."  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  doubted  wbettier 
Christ  is,  strictly  speaking,  assimilated  to  the  mercy- 
seat  itself,  and  not  rather  to  the  sacrifice  hy,^bi« 
that  mercy-seat  was  understood  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  people  who  had  offended.  For  it  seentf  verv 
harsh  to  say,  that  the  vicUm  which  effected  j^econcl^ 
iation  was  the  same  with  one  of  the  oarliea  to  oc 
reconciled ;  but  the  mercy-seat,  accepted  figurative  y 
for  the  Supreme  Deity,  who  sat  on  it,  was  a  part)'  o 
be  reconciled.  Moreover,  tbe  apostle,  alluding  w 
the  rite  of  expiation  in  the  passage  above  quotefl, 
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(Rom.  iii.  25.)  says,  «  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  (Aufrn'eioi)  through  faith  in  his  blood/' 
— tiie  victim  had  blood ;  but  the  mercy-seat  had 
none ;  and  to  say  that  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
nicrcy-scat,  is  the  blood  of  the  mercy -seat,  is  to  force 
a  st?nse  on  the  passage.  Yet  the  term  has  been  so 
understood  by  many ;  among  whom,  Theodoret,  Le 
Clerc  and  Luther ;  for  the  other  explanation  are 
the  Vulgate  version,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Eras- 
in (19,  &c.  and  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the 
easiest,  the  most  consistent,  and  the  best  supported 
sense. 

ME  RIB  AH,  strife  or  conlentiony  the  name  given 
to  the  station  at  or  near  Rephidim,  where  the  people 
murmured  for  water,  and  Moses  struck  the  rock, 
where  it  gushed  out,  Exod.  xvii.  1 — 7»  Dr.  Shaw 
feels  confident  that  he  has  discovered  this  extraordi- 
nary stone,  at  Rephidim,  and  has  furnished  a  partic- 
lar  account  of  it  in  his  Travels.  See  Exodus,  p.  405, 
410,  and  Rephidim. 

iMERI-BAAL,  or  Merib-baal,  son  of  Jonathan  ; 
(1  Chron.  viii.  34;  ix.  40.)  elsewhere  called  Mephi- 
bosheth.  This  difference  of  name  has  most  proliably 
arisen  from  some  corruption ;  though  many  suppose 
that  the  Hebrews  scrupled  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Baal ;  so  that  instead  of  Mephi-baal  or  Meri-baal, 
they  chose  to  say  Mephi-bosheth,  or  Meri-boshcth  ; 
Bosheth  in  Hebrew  signifying  shame,  confusion, 

MERODACH,  an  ancient  King  of  Babylon,  placed 
among  the  gods,  and  worshipped  by  the  Babyloni- 
ans; or  more  probably,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  other  Babylonian  divinities,  one  of  the  planets, 
e.  g.  Mars.  Jeremiah  (1.  2.)  speaking  of  the  ruin  of 
Babylon,  sa^s,  **  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  confounded, 
Mcrodacb  is  broken  in  pieces,  her  idols  are  con- 
founded, her  images  are  broken  in  pieces."  We  find 
certain  kings  of  Babylon,  whose  names  comprise  tliat 
of  Merodach ;  as  Evil-Merodach,  and  Merodach- 
Baladan.     See  Berodach. 

M  EROM,  the  waters  of  Merom,  (Josh.  xi.  5.)  or 
lake  of  Semechon,  is  the  most  northern  of  the  three 
Inkes  supplied  by  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  situate  in  a 
valley,  called  the  Ard  Houle,  formed  by  the  two 
bmnrhes  of  mount  Hermon.  The  lake  is  now  called 
after  the  valley,  the  lake  of  Houle.  In  summer  this 
lake  is  for  the  most  part  dry,  and  covered  with  shrubs 
aiul  grass,  in  which  lions,  bears,  and  other  wild 
beasts  conceal  themselves.  See  Jordan,  and  Ca- 
saa:^,  p.  232. 

M  EROZ,  ( Jndff.  ▼.  23.)  a  place  in  the  neighl)orhood 
of  the  brook  Kisnon,  whose  inhabitants,  refusing  to 
afvMist  their  brethren  when  they  fought  against  Siscra, 
were  put  under  anathema. 

MESECH,  see  Meshech. 

J.  MESHA,  (Gen.  x.  30.)  the  same,  probably,  as 
mount  Masius.  The  sons  of 'Joktan  possessed  the 
whole  country  between  mount  Masius  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Sephar,  or  Sepharvaim.  [Among  all  the 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  place  designated  by  the 
name  of  Mesha^  that  of  Michaelis  (Spicileg.  pt.  ii. 
p.  214.)  is  still  the  most  probable,  viz.  that  Mesha  is 
the  region  around  Bassora,  which  the  later  Syrians 
called  Maishon^  and  the  Greeks  Mesene,  Under  these 
names  they  included  the  country  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  between  Seleucia  and  the  Persian  gulf. 
Abulfeda  mentions  in  this  region  two  cities  not  far 
from  Bassora,  called  Maisan  and  Muskan,  Here,  then, 
was  probably  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  Joktanites.  The  name  of  the  oppo- 
site limit,  Se^tutr,  signifies  in  Chaldee  shore,  cotut, 
and  is  prohnnlv  tho  wcRtorn  part  of  Yemen,  along 


the  Arabian  ffulf,  now  called  b^  the  Arabs  T6b4iiiak* 
The  range  orhiffh  and  mountainous  country  between 
these  two  borders  Moses  calls  Uhe  mount  of  the 
east,'  or  eastern  mountains, — in  reference  either  to 
Palestine  or  to  Yemen,  i.  e.  Sephar.  It  is  also  called 
by  the  Arabs  Djebaly  i.  e.  mountains,  to  the  present 
day.    (See  Rosenm.  Bib.  Geogr.  III.  p.  163.)    R. 

II.  MESHA,  king  of  Moab,  (2  Kings  iii.  4.)  paid 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  thousand 
lamfae,  and  as  many  rams,  with  their  fleeces.  After 
the  death  of  Ahab,  however,  he  revolted  against  Je- 
horam,  king  of  Israel,  who  declared  war  against  him, 
and  called  to  his  assistance  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Ju* 
dah,  who,  with  the  king  of  Idumea,  then  in  subiec* 
tion  to  him,  inarched  against  Mesha,  and  forced  him 
to  retire  to  Areopolis,  his  capital.  Here  they  besieged 
him  so  closely  that,  not  being  able  to  escape  throufb 
the  camp  of  the  Idumesans,  which  he  attacked,  ne 
took  his  own  son,  the  presumptive  heir  to  his  crown, 
brought  him  upon  the  wall  of^tlie  city,  and  was  goins 
to  sacrifice  him.  The  kings  of  Judah,  Israel  ana 
Edom,  seeing  this,  retired  without  taking  the  town, 
but  making  a  great  spoil  in  the  land  of  Moab. 

In  a  communication  fi!t)m  sir  John  Shore,  now 
lord  Tcignmouth,  the  governor-general,  to  the  socie- 
ty at  Calcutta,  he  mentions  a  cu-stom  of  the  Brahmins, 
of  sittinf^  at  a  person's  door,  with  some  implement  of 
suicide  m  their  hands,  and  threatening  to  kill  them- 
selves, imless  that  which  they  demand  be  granted  to 
them :  this,  when  their  demand  is  DOt  excessive,  is 
usually  complied  with,  through  fear  of  their  self-mur- 
der. Afier  which  his  excellency  relates  the  following 
history,  as  it  appeared  on  a  trialsbefbre  the  English 
court  of  justice.  It  will  elucidate  the  otherwise  im- 
accountable  conduct  of  Mesha: — 

^  Beechuk  and  Adher  were  two  Brahmins,  and  ze- 
mindars, or  proprietors  of  landed  estates,  the  extent  of 
which  did  not  exceed  eight  acres.  The  village  in 
which  they  resided  was  the  property  of  many  other 
zemindanC  A  dispute  which  originated  in  a  compe- 
tition for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  revenues 
of  the  village,  had  long  subsisted  between  the  t\vo 
brothers,  and  a  person  named  Gowrv.  The  oflicer 
of  govermnent,  who  had  conferred  this  charge  upon 
the  latter,  was  intimidated  into  a  revocation  of  it,  (by 
the  tlireats  of  the  mother  of  Beechuk  and  Adher  to 
s^vallow  poison,)  as  well  as  to  a  transfer  of  the  man- 
agement to  the  two  Brahmins.  By  the  same  means 
of  intim^idation,  he  was  deterred  from  investigating  the 
complaint  of  Gowry,  which  had  been  referred  to  his 
inquiry  by  his  superior  authority.  But  the  immediate 
cause  which  instigated  these  two  Brahmins  to  murder 
tlieir  mother,  was  an  act  of  violence  said  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  emissaries  of  Gowry,  (with  or  with- 
out his  autliorit}',  and  employed  bv  him  for  a  difierent 
purpose,)  in  entering  their  house  during  their  alisence 
al  night,  and  carrying  off  forty  rupees,  the  property  of 
Beechuk  and  Adher,  firom  the  apartments  of  their 
women.  Beechuk  first  returned  to  his  house ;  where 
his  mother,  hw  wife  and  his  sister-in-law  related 
what  had  happened.  He  immediately  conducted  his 
mother  to  an  adjacent  rivulet,  where  being  joined  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning  by  his  brother  Adher,  thejr 
called  out  aloud  to  the  people  of  the  village,  that  al- 
though they  would  overlook  the  assault,  as  an  act  that 
could  not  be  remedied,  yet  the  forty  rupees  must  be 
returned.  To  this  exclamation  no  answer  wras  re- 
ceived ;  nor  is  diere  any  certainty  that  it  vras  even 
heard  by  any  person ;  nevertheless,  Beechuk,  without 
any  further  hesitation,  drew  his  cimeter,  and  at  one 
stroke  severed  his  mother's  head  from  her  body ;  with 
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the  professed  view,  as  entertained  and  avowed  both 
by  parent  and  son,  that  the  motlier's  sp'rit,  excited  by 
the  beating  of  a  large  drum  during  fony  days,  might 
for  ever  haunt,  tci^nent,  and  pursue  to  death,  Gowry 
anrl  tiic  others  concerned  with  him.  The  iast  words 
which  the  mother  pronounced  were,  that  'she  would 
blast  tlie  siiid  Gowry,  and  those  concerned  with  him.' 
Th'j  violence  asjortud  to  have  t>een  committed  by  the 
emissaries  of  Gowry,  in  forcibly  entering  the  female 
ap^irtinents  of  Beechuk  and  Adiier,  might  be  deemed 
an  in.liguity  of  high  provocation ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  considered  Uiis  outrage  as  of  less  unportance 
than  the  loss  of  the  money,  which  might,  and  would, 
have  been  recovered,  with  due  satisfaction,  by  appli- 
cation to  the  court  of  justice  at  Heuares.  The  act 
which  they  perpetrat.'d  had  no  other  sanction  than 
what  was  derived  from  the  local  prejudices  of  the 
place  whero  they  resided :  it*  was  a  crime  against 
tlieir  reli^^ion  ;  an.l  the  two  brothcra  themselves  quoted 
an  instance  of  a  Brahmin,  who,  six  or  seven  years  be- 
fore, had  lost  his  caste,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
other  Brahmin^  for  an  act  of  the  samj  nature.  But 
in  truth,  Beech uk  and  Adlier,  although  Bralimins, 
had  no  knowleilge  or  education  suitable  to  the  higli 
distinctions  of  their  caste,  of  which  ihey  preserved  the 
pride  only  ;  being  as  grossly  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
as  the  m3ano8t  peasants  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
They  s.^emed  surprised  when  they  heard  the  doom 
of  forfeiture  of  cusie  pronounced  against  them  by 
a  learned  Pimdit,  and  they  openly  avowed  that  so 
far  from  conceiving  thev  had  committed  a  barba- 
rous  crime,  hoth  they  and  their  mother  considered 
this  act  as  a  vindlt;ation  of  their  honor,  not  liable 
to  any  religious  penalty."  (Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  iv.j 

Sir  John  Shore  gives  two  other  instances  of  a  like 
nature ;  one  of  which  is,  the  murder  of  a  daughter  by 
a  Brahmin  who  was  provoked  by  an  adversair. 
These  instances  are  all  of  Brahmins ;  and  probabiv 
are  not  general  in  India ;  but  the  idea  connected  witn 
them  appears  to  be  of  ancient  date,  and  are  similar  to 
the  action  of  the  king  of  Moab,  tailing  in  his  attempt 
to  repulse  his  assailants ;  *^  he  took  his  eldest  son,  who 
should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  up, 
a  whole  bumt-ofTering  [ascension-olSering]  upon  the 
wall.  And  great  was  the  foaming  with  rage  upon 
Israel.  And  they  (the  kings  of  Edom  and  Judah) 
went  away  from  off  him,  and  returned  to  tfieir  own 
land.**  Does  our  extract  suggest  a  reason  why  the  king 
of  Moab  offered  his  son  on  the  wall — publicly  ?  i.  e. 
that  it  mi^ht  plainly  appear  to  the  attacking  armies  to 
what  straits  they  had  reduced  him,  q.  d.  **  You  see  the 
whole  process:  the  child  brought  out,  the  wood,  the 
fire,  the  bloody  knife ;  why  wiU  vou  force  me  to  the 
slaughter  ?  do  you  proceed  ?  let  his  imbittered  spirit 
haunt  you,  temfy  you,  blast  you  even  to  death."  If 
these  Brahmins  thought  they  had  such  a  right  over 
the  life  of  their  mother,  with  her  consent,  might  not 
the  king  of  Moab  think  he  had  such  a  right  over  the 
life  of  his  son  ?  who,  perhaps,  was  hero  enough  volun- 
tarily to  suffer  it,  like  the  son  of  Idomeneus,  in  Fene- 
lon^s  Telemachiis.  Also,  from  whence  was  the 
'*  foaming  rage"  against  Israel  ?  no  doubt  from  Moab, 
thus  deprived  of  her  prince ;  but,  probably,  also  from 
Edom,  q.  d.  ^  These  Israelites,  not  having  such  cus- 
toms among  themselves,  despise  our  institutions ;  they 
push  this  king  to  extremities,  and  call  his  behavior 
superstitious,  profane,  impious;  whereas  we,  being 
aware  of  this  custom,  and  indeed  respecting  it,  sym- 
pathize with  the  distressed  king,  and  hate  those  who 
abominate  what  he  is  doing."    Is  not  this  a  Natural 


solution  of  the  difficulty,  Whence  was  this  rage  ?  and 
why,  and  wherefore  Israel  returned  dispiaied,  as  it 
should  seem,  into  their  own  land  ?  Did  Edom  also 
suppose  itself  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  this  sac- 
rifice, and,  feeling  this  terror,  ilee  to  avoid  it,  at  the 
same  time  cursing  Israel,  who  had  brought  it  upon 
them  ?  If  this  conjecture  be  applicable,  the  king  of 
Moab  did  not  merely  by  this  sacrifice  implore  assist* 
ance  from  his  gods;  but  he  took  this  method  of  terri- 
fying his  adversaries,  afier  his  own  personal  valor  had 
proved  ineffectual  to  deliver  himself  and  his  counti^ 
from  tliem. 

The  reader  will  notice  more  particularly  the  ideas 
of  the  Brahmins,  as  related  by  sir  John  Shore,  on  the 
disposal  of  the  Ufe  of  another  person ;  especially  of 
a  parent's  power  over  the  life  or  his  child,  (whicb,  in 
the  instance  ^ven  by  sir  John,  was  without  the 
child's  consent,  the  daughter  being  an  in&nt,)  as  per- 
haps it  may  be  found  to  bear  pretty  strongly  on  some 
circumstances  noticed  in  Scripture.  It  is  certain,  that 
parental  power  extended  even  to  tlie  depriving  a 
child  of  life  among  the  Romans,  the  Gauls,  the  Per- 
sians, and  other  ancient  nations. 

I.  MESH  ECH,  or  Mesecb,  the  sixth  son  of  Japheth, 
(Gen.  x.  2.)  supposed  to  be  the  fiither  of  the  Moschi, 
a  people  between  Iberia,  Armenia  and  Colchis ;  or, 
as  others  believe,  of  tlie  Muscovites.  (See  Gen.  x.  2 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  1«3 ;  xxxii.  26 ;  xxxviiL  2, 3 ;  xxxix.  1.) 

II.  MESHECH,  a  son  of  Aram,  Gen.  x.  2a 
MESOPOTAMIA,  the  Greek  name  of  Arah-na- 

HARAiM,  a  country  between  the  ttoo  rivers ;  a  famous 
province,  situated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, and  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first  dwell- 
ing of  men  afler  the  deluge.  It  gave  birth  to  Phaleir, 
Heber,  Terali,  Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekah, 
Rachel,  Leah,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  plains  of 
Shinar  were  in  this  country ;  and  it  vras  often  called 
Mesopotamia  Syrice,  because  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Arameans,  or  Syrians ;  and  sometimes  Padan-aram, 
(€ren.  xxviii.  2,  &c.)  the  plains  of  Aram ;  or  Sede- 
aram,  the  fields  of  Aram ;  to  distinguish  the  fertile 
plains  from  the  uncultivated  mountains  of  the  (xtuntrr. 
Balaam,  son  of  Beor,  was  of  Mesopotamia,  (Deut 
xxiii.  4.)  whose  king  Chushanrishathaim  subdued  the 
Hebrews  afler  the  death  of  Joshua,  Judg.  iii.  8.  Mes- 
opotamia was  afterwards  seized  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
continued  united  to  the  empire  till  its  dissolution.  It 
frequently  formed  part  of  the  Medo-Persian,  Macedo- 
nian and  Parthian  empires ;  and  is  now  comprised  in 
modem  Peraia. 

MESSIAH,  or  Messias,  anointed^  a  title  griven 
principaUy,  or  by  way  of  eminence,  to  that  sovereign 
deliverer  formerly  and  still  expected  by  the  Jews. 
(See  Christ.)  They  used  to  anoint  their  kings,  high- 
priests,  and  sometimes  prophets,  when  they  were  srt 
apart  to  their  office ;  and  hence  the  phrase,  to  anoint 
for  an  employment,  sometimes  signines  merely  a  par- 
ticular designation  or  choice  for  such  an  employ  ment* 
Cvrus,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the  Per^ans,  and 
who  set  the  Jews  at  liberty,  is  called  (Isa.  xhr,  1.)  "^  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  in  Ezek.  xxviiL  14,  the 
name  of  Messiah  is  given  to  tlie  king  of  Tyre. 

But  as  we  have  ahready  observed,  Messiah  is  the 
designation  given  by  the  Hebrews,  eminently,  to  that 
Saviour  and  Deliverer  whom  they  expected,  and  who 
was  promised  to  tbem  by  all  the  prophets.  As  the 
holy  unction  was  given  to  kings,  priests  and  proph- 
ets, by  describing  the  promised  Saviour  of  the  world 
imder  the  name  of  Christ,  Anointed,  or  Messaah,  it 
was  sufficiently  evidenced,  that  the  qualities  of  kin^ , 
prophet  and  high-priest  would  eminently  centre  in 
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him ;  and  that  he  should  exercise  them  not  only  over 
the  JewBy  but  over  all  mankind ;  and  particularly  over 
those  who  should  receive  him  aa  their  Savioiur.  Peter 
and  the  other  believers,  beinff  assembled  toeether, 
I  Acts  iv.  27.)  quote  from  Psum  ii,  ''Why  aid  the 
oeathen  rage,  and  the  people  miagine  vain  things  ? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up^  and  the  rulers  cath- 
ered  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ 
For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom 
tfaou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  tocher."    Luke  says,  (iv.  18.]  that  our  Sa- 


viour, entering  a  synagogue  at  Nazaretn,  openedjhe 

prophet  Isai  "       " 
Spirit  of  the  Lora  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  an- 


book  of  the  prophetlsaiah,  where  he  read,  ''The 


omted  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor."  After 
which  he  showed  them,  that  this  propnecy  was  ac- 
complished in  his  own  person.  Such,  too,  was  the 
uniform  testimony  of  all  tne  apostles. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
ever  received  an  external  official  unction.  The  unc- 
tion that  the  prophets  and  the  aposdee  speak  of,  is  the 
spiritual  and  internal  unction  of  grace,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  of  which  the  outward  unction,  with  which 
kings,  priests  and  prophets  were  anciently  anointed, 
was  but  the  figure  or  symbol.  He  united  in  his  own 
person  the  omees  of  king,  prophet  and  priest,  and 
eminently  included  in  hinuwlf  whatever  the  law  and 
the  prophets  had  promised  or  prefigured,  that  was 
most  excellent  or  most  perfect.  Christians,  his  disci- 
ples and  his  children,  enjoy,  in  some  sense,  the  same 
prerogatives,  by  the  anomtmg  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
1  Pet  ii.  9. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  being  instructed  by  the 
prophets,  had  clear  notions  of  the  Messiah ;  but  these 
were  gradually  depraved,  so  that  when  Jesus  appeared 
in  Judea,  the  Jews  entertained  a  false  conception  of 
the  Messiah,  expecting  a  temporal  monarch  and  con- 
queror, who  should  remove  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
subject  the  whole  worid.  Hence  they  were  scandal- 
ized at  the  outWBxd  appearance,  Uie  humility,  and 
seeming  weakness  of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  modem 
Jews,  indulgitig  still  greater  mistakes,  form  to  them- 
aelves  chimerical  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  utterly  tin- 
known  to  their  forefathers.    See  Christ. 

Our  Saviour  save  warning  to  his  disciples,  that 
fidsejmrophets  and  &lse  Messiahs  should  arise ;  (Mark 
xiiL  21)  that  they  should  perform  signs  and  won- 
ders, by  which  even  the  elect  themselves  would  be  in 
danger.  The  event  has  verified  his  prediction.  Every 
age  among  the  Jews  haa  produced  mlse  prophets,  and 
fiuse  ChristSy  who  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  many 
of  that  natioiL  One  appeared  even  in  the  age  of 
Christ  himself;  Simon  Magus,  who  reported  at  Sa- 
maria that  he  was  the  great  power  of  God,  Acts  viii. 
9.  In  the  foUovring  century  Barchochebas,  by  his 
impostures,  drew  down  on  the  Jews  the  most  terrible 
persecution ;  and  since  his  time  several  others  have 
appeared,  and  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  this  infatuated  people. 

METHUSAEL,  son  of  Mehujael,  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  Cren.  iv.  18. 

METHUSELAH,  son  of  Enoch,  (Gen.  v.  21, 22.) 
was  bom  A.  M.  687 :  he  begat  Lamech  A.  M.  874, 
and  died  A.  M.  1656,  aged  969  years ;  the  greatest 
a^  attained  bv  any  man.  The  year  of  his  death  was 
tliat  of  the  deluge. 

MEZUZOTH  is  a  name  the  Jews  give  to  certain 
pieces  of  narrhment.  which  they  fix  on  the  door-posts 
of  their  noiisos;  taking  literally  what  Moeca  says, 
DeuL  vL  9, 11, 13,  ^Thou  shalt  never  furget  the  laws 
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of  thy  God,  but  tkou  Mhalt  wriU  them  on 
the  posts  of  thy  house^  and  on  thy  gaUa/* 
They  pretena,  that  to  avoid  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  by  writing  the 
commandments  of  Ciod  without  then* 
doors,  or  rather  to  avoid  exposing  them 
to  profanati<Hi,  they  ought  to  write  them 
on  parchment,  and  to  enclose  it.  There- 
fore they  vnrite  these  words  on  a  square 
piece  of  prepared  parchment,  with  a  par- 
ticular ink,  and  a  square  kind  of  charac- 
ter, Deut  vi.  4 — 9.  **  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lotd,**  &c.  Then 
they  leave  a  little  roace,  and  afterwards 
go  on,  to  Deut.  xi.  13.  ^  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  to  iny  com* 
mandments,"  Ate.  as  &r  as,  ^*thou  ahalt  vn'ite  them 
upon  the  door-posts  of  thy  house."  After  this  they 
roil  up  the  parchment,  put  it  into  a  case,  and  write 
on  it  Shaddai,  which  is  one  of  the  names  of  God,  and 
then  attach  it  to  the  doora  of  their  houses  and  cham- 
bers, and  to  the  knocker  of  the  door  on  the  riffht 
side.  As  often  as  they  pass,  they  touch  it  in  this 
^ace  with  their  finger,  wnich  they  afterwards  kiss. 
The  Hebrew  mezuza  properly  simplifies  a  door-poat 
of  a  house,  but  is  a  name  also  given  to  this  roll  of 
parchment. 

I.  MIC  AH,  the  Morasthite,  or  of  Mareshah,  (q.  v.)  a 
village  near  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  is 
the  seventh  in  order  of  the  lesser  prophets.  He 
prophesied  under  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah, 
kinffs  of  Judah,  for  about  50  years;  from  about 
A.  M.  3245,  or  the  beginning  of  the  rei^  of  Jotham, 
to  A.  M.  3306^  or  the  last  year  of  Hezekiah.  He  was 
neariy  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  and  has  some  ex* 
presBions  in  common  with  him.  (Compare  Isaiah  ii.  2, 
with  Micah  iv.  1,  and  Isaiah  xli.  15,  with  Micah  iv. 
13.)  The  extant  prophecv  of  Micah  contains  but 
seven  chapters.  He  first  U)retells  the  calamities  of 
Samaria;  afterwards  he  propheaiea  against  Judah 
and  Samaria ;  and  then  foretells  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  their  return.  The  third  chapter  con- 
tains a  pathetic  invective  against  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Jacob,  and  the  judges  of  the  house  of  Is- 
raeL  We  are  informed  by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18, 19^ 
&c.)  that  this  prophecy  was  pronounced  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  and  that  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  it 
protected  Jeremiah  from  death,  who  prophesied 
much  the  same  things  against  Jerusalem  as  Micah 
had  done.  After  these  terrible  denunciations,  Micah 
speaks  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  And  as  the 
peaceable  timea  which  succeeded  the  return  firom 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  which  prefigured  the 
reign  of'^the  Messiah,  were  disturbed  by  a  tempest  of 
short  continuance,  Micah  foretold  it  in  a  manner 
which  agrees  closely  with  what  Ezekiel  says  of  the 
war  of  Gog  against  the  saints,  and  which  Calmet 
thinks  had  relation  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  or  the 
war  of  Holofemes.  He  also  speaks  particularly  of 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (v.  2,  ^  &c.)  at  Bethlehem, 
whose  dominion  was  to  extend  over  the  earth.  The 
two  last  chapters  contain  a  long  invective  against  the 
iniquities  of  Samaria,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  reestablishment  of  Israel,  and  in  such 
lofty  terms,  as  chiefly  agree  with  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church. 

We  Ivnow  nothing  authentic  of  Micah*8  death.  He 
has  been,  by  some,  confounded  vrith  Micaiah  son  of 
Imlah,  who  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
under  the  reijm  of  Abab. 

II.  MICAH,  of  Ephraim,  ion  of  a  rich  widow 
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who  became  an  occanon  of  fidling  to  Israel,  (Judg. 
xvii.  xviiL,  by  making  an  epbod  (or  prieatly  babit)  and 
imagea  of  metal,  for  a  domestic  cnapeL  He  made 
one  of  his  own  sons  priest ;  and  afterwards  a  young 
Levite.  It  is  believed  this  hamiened  in  the  intenr^ 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  elders  that  succeed- 
ed him,  till  Othniel  judged  IsraeL  During  this  time 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  being  straitened  in  their  inheritsno% 
sent  six  hundred  men  to  seek  a  more  convenient 
settlement  They  passed  by  Micah's  bouse,  on  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  desired  the  Levite  who 
resided  there,  to  inquire  of  the  Ijord  about  the  suc- 
eesB  of  their  expedition.  He  answered  them,  that 
the  Lord  would  prosper  their  undertaking.  They 
came  a  second  time  to  the  house  of  Micah ;  and  hav- 
ing persuaded  the  priest  to  join  their  party,  they  took 
awi^  the  ephod  and  the  graven  imai^es.    See  Dan. 

MICAIAH,  son  of  ImlA,  of  Ephraun,  and  a  proph- 
et, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  Having  fore- 
told the  issue  of  this  prince's  expedition  against  Ra- 
moth-Gilead,  he  was  delivered  over  to  Amon,  the 
governor  of  Samaria,  with  orders  that  he  should  be 
fed  with  the  bread  of  grie^  and  water  of  affliction,  till 
Ahab  returned  in  peace.  M  icaiah  answered,  "  If  thou 
return  at  all  in  peace^  the  Lord  has  not  spoken  by 
me ; "  and  the  event  justified  his  prediction,  1  Kings 
xxii.  7,  aeq. 

MICHAEL,  the  name  given  to  the  archangel  who 
is  represented  as  presiding  over  the  Jewish  nation. 
(See  AiroxL,  p.  60.)  Jude  (9, 10.)  speaks  of  his  con- 
tending with  the  devil,  and  ducting  about  the  body 
of  Moses ;  an  expression  which  has  given  rise  to 
many  opinions.  Without  detailing  these,  we  remark, 
that  the  opinion  of  Macknicht  seems  to  be  the  most 
reasonable,  and  the  least  liable  to  exception. 

In  Dan.  x.  13—21,  and  xiL  1,  Miohael,  he  remarks, 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  angels,  who  took  eare 
of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation:  he  may,  therefore,  he 
thinks,  have  been  <*  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  before 
whom  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  said  to  have  stood, 
**  Satan  beiiig  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him ;  ^  (Zech. 
iii.  1.)  namely,  in  his  design  of  restoring  the  Jewish 
church  and  state,  called  by  Jude,  *  the  body  of  Mosea,* 
iust  as  the  Christian  church  is  called  by  Paul,  *  tiie 
body  of  Christ'  Zechariah  adds,  **  And  the  Lord," 
that  is,  the  angd  of  the  Lord^  as  is  plain  from  ver.  1, 
**•  said  unto  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuketh  thee,  O  Satan ! 
even  the  Lord  who  hath  chosen  Jerusalem,  rebuketh 
thee ! "  Dr.  A.  Clarke  adopts  this  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  adds  to  the  remarks  of  Macknight  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  Among  the  Hebrews,  guph^  body,  is  often 
used  for  a  Ownf^  Uself;  so  Rom.  vii.  34,  the  body  of 
nn,  signifies  stn  itself.  So  the  body  of  Moses  may 
signify  Moses  himself;  or  that  in  which  be  was  par- 
ticularly concerned;  namely,  his  institutes,  reli- 
gion, &c. 

MICHAL,  daughter  of  Saul,  and  wife  of  David, 
1  Sam.  xviiL  90 ;  xix.  11.    See  David,  p.  335. 

MICHMAS,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  on  the  confines  of 
Benjamin,  (Ezra  ii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  31.)  called  also 
MICHMASH,  1  Sam.  xiu.  2 ;  Isa.  x.  28.  (Compare 
Neh.  xi.  31.)  Eusebius  says,  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  con- 
siderable place,  about  nine  miles  from  Jentsalem,  to- 
wards Raima. 

MICHMETH  AH,  or  Machhethath,  a  cinr  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh ;  over  against  Shechem,  Josh.  xvL  6 ; 
xvii.  7. 

MIDI  AN,  fourth  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah, 
(Gen.  XXV.  2.)  and  father  of  the  Midianites,  mentioned 
Numb.  xxii.  4,  7;   xxv.  15;   xxxi.  2,  &c  whose 


dau^ters  seduced  Israel  to  the  woxahipping  of  Baal* 
peor.  The  Midianites,  who  were  overcome  by  Ha- 
dad,  son  of  Bedad,  king  of  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35.) 
and  those  who  oppressed  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by 
Gideon,  (Judg.  vL  1,  A^c ;  viL  1, 2.)  were  also  descend- 
ed fix>m  him.  Their  capital  city  was  called  Midian, 
and  its  remains  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
and  Eusebius.  It  was  situated  on  the  Amon,  south 
of  the  cior  At,  or  AreopoliSk  The  Lord,  intending  to 
punish  the  Midianites,  because  their  daughters  had 
seduced  Israel  to  the  worship  of  Peor,  dire^ed  Moses 
to  take  a  thousand  men  out  of  each  tribe,  and  send 
them  -under  the  command  of  Phinehas,  son  of  the 
hig[h-priest  Eleazar,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  them. 
Pmnehas  marched,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  12;000 
men,  having  with  him  the  uk  of  the  covenant,  ac- 
cording to  some  conunentators,  and  the  tnmapeto  of 
the  tabernacle.  He  defeated  the  Midianites^  and 
slew  &ye  of  their  kings,  Levi,  Rekem,  Zur,  Hur  and 
Reba,  who  reigned  over  sevml  cities  of  the  country 
of  Midian,  east  of  the  Dead  sea.  The  wicked  prophet 
Balaam  was  also  involved  in  theb  misfortune,  and  lost 
his  lifo.  The  Israelites  took  the  women,  the  children, 
the  flocks,  and  whatever  belonged  to  the  Midianites ; 
and  burnt  their  cities,  villages  md  forts. 

[The  original  and  appropriate  district  of  the  Midi- 
anites seems  to  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ek- 
nitic  branch  of  the  Red  sea ;  where  the  Arabian  geog- 
r^>herB  place  the  city  MadUau  But  they  appear  te 
have  spread  themselves  northward,  probamy  along  the 
desert  east  of  mount  Seir,  to  the  viciniw^  of  the  Mo- 
abites ;  and  on  the  other  side  also,  they  covered  a 
territoiv  extending  to  the  neighboriiood  of  mount 
SinaL  (See  Exod.  liL  1 ;  xviii.  5 ;  Niunb.  xxxi ;  Judg. 
yL — ^viii.)  In  Gen.  xxv.  2,  4,  compared  with  verses 
19 — 18,  mey  ve  distinguished  from  the  deaoeDdanii 
of  Ishmael ;  but  elsewMra,  the  names  MidiauiBB  and 
Isfanoaeliies  seem  to  be  used  as  neariy  synonymous. 
(See  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  compared  widi  verse  36 ;  Judg; 
vii.  12,  compared  with  viii.  22, 94.)    R. 

MIGDOL,  o  totser.  When  the  Inaelites  came  out 
of  Egypt,  the  I/Mtl  commanded  them  lo  encamp  over 
against  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  Red  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zq[>hoii,  Exod.  xiv.  2.  See  Exo- 
dus, p.  401,  403. 

MILCOM,  see  Moloch. 

MILE.  The  Greek  ^Uiev,  mOe,  (Matt  v.  41,)  k 
spoken  of  the  Roman  miitiartf  or  mile,  which  contain- 
ed 8  stadia  or  1000  paces,  L  e.  about  1611f  yards ; 
while  the  English  mile  contains  1760  jrards.  (See 
Adam*s  Rom.  Ant  p.  503.)    *R. 

MILETUS,  or  Milktum,  a  city  and  seaport,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  all  Ionia.  Paul,  gconff  fixim 
Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  58,  passed  by  Miletus ; 
and  as  he  went  by  sea,  and  so  couUi  not  take  Rphesus 
in  his  way,  he  desired  the  bishops  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus  to  meet  him  here.  Acts  xx.  18, 35. 

This  city  was  originally  a  colony  of  Cretans ;  but 
at  length  became  so  powerftil,  that  it  sent  out  settlers 
to  a  great  number  of  cities  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and 
many  others  on  the  continent  What  most  contributed 
to  its  renown  was  a  magnificent  temple  of  Apollo. 
Dr.  Chandler  has  an  interesting  account  of  the  city. 
(Travels,  p.  146—149.) 

MILK.  Moses  foroids  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  moth- 
er's milk,  (Exod.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut  xiv.  21.) 
which  the  Hebrews,  generally,  understand  literally ; 
though  some  accept  it  metaphorically,  as  fortudc^g 
cruelty,  Deut  xxii.  6. 

A  land  flowinj?  with  milk  and  honey  is  a  country 
of  extraordinary  fertility.    In  the  propHets  the  kin^- 
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dura  of  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  time  of  great 
abundance,  **  when  the  mountains  should  flow  with 
milk  and  honev,''  Joel  iii.  18.  And  Isaiah  says,  (Ix.  16.] 
^  Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentit^  ana 
shalt  suck  the  breasts  of  kings.**  Paul  compares  his 
converts  to  little  children,  to  be  fed  with  milk,  and  not 
with  solid  food,  (1  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  Heb.  ▼.  12.)  and  Peter 
exhorts  the  faithful,  **  As  new-bom  babes,  to  desire  the 
sbicere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby,** 
1  Pet.  u.  2. 

MILL.  For  a  description  of  the  hand-mills  com- 
inouly  used  in  the  East,  see  Corr. 

MILLENNIUM,  a  thouBond  yean,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  that  period  of  the  Christian  church  described 
ill  Rev.  XX.  4,  during  which  many  sound  commenta- 
tors have  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  will  reign  per- 
Bouully  ou  the  earth,  and  that  the  bodies  of  martyrs 
and  other  eminent  Christians  wiU  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  in  this  renewed  state  constitute  the  subjects 
of  his  glorious  kingdom.  Other  writers,  however, 
understand  tlioee  passages  which  refer  to  this  blessed 
era  iu  a  figurative  sense,  and  explain  them  of  a  period 
in  which  Christianity  shall  eminently  previul,  in  its 
purity ;  annihilate  paganism,  idolatry,  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  all  other  false  religions ;  and  triumphantly 
reign  throiighout  all  the  earth. 

MILLET,  a  kind  of  ^raui,  of  which  there  are  several 
HIKscies  cultivated  in  Italy.  Syria  and  Eg^pt.  It  is 
used  portly  green  as  fockler,  and  partly  m  the  ripe 
^ui  for  bread,  &c.  Ezekiel  f  iv.  9.)  received  an  order 
fn>ni  the  Lord,  to  make  hunself  bread  with  a  mixture 
of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentil  and  millet.  **  Durra^ 
»«ys  Niebuhr,  *^is  a  kind  of  millet,  made  into  bread 
with  camel's  milk,  oil,  butter,  &c.  and  is  almost  the 
only  food  eaten  by  the  common  people  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. I  found  it  so  disagreeable,  that  I  would  willingly 
have  preferred  plain  barley  bread.**  This  illustrates 
the  a}>poiiitmeut  of  it  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  a  part 
of  his  hard  fare. 

L  MILLO,  a  part  of  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem ;  or 
more  probablv  of  the  fortifications  themselves,  2 
^i\m,  V.  9 ;  1  ftings  ix.  15, 24 ;  xL  27,  al.  The  hinut 
of  Afillo  (2  Kings  xii.  21.)  is  probably  the  same.    R. 

II.  M ILLO,  a  place  near  Shechem.  It  is  said,  ( Judg. 
ix.  (i.)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  and  those  of 
ttie  house  of  Millo,  made  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon, 
king.    House  is  here  put  for  place  or  diretttfif. 

MINA,  a  species  of  money,  called  in  Hebrew 
moMh.  We  find  this  word  oiily  in  the  books  of 
Kmgs,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  in  Ezekiel,  who  tells  us, 
(xlv.  12.)  that  it  was  valued  at  sixty  shekels,  which,  in 
gold,  made  about  240  dollars,  and  in  silver  about  30 
doUarsL  This  is  the  Hebrew  maneh ;  but  the  Greek 
or  Attic  mtfio,  which  is  probably  that  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  m  the  New  Testament, 
is  valued  at  a  hundred  drachnue,  or  about  13^  dollars. 
There  was  also  a  lesser  mina,  valued  at  seventy-five 
drarhmsp. 

M  INC  HA,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  an  offering 
of  meal,  cakes,  or  biscuits,  presented  in  tlie  temple  of 
tlie  Lord.  The  LXX  sometimes  preserve  tliis  word ; 
but  uistead  of  mtnrAo,  they  read  fiumfia,  which  doubt- 
|(>S8  was  the  common  pronunciation  in  their  time.  We 
find  manna  in  Baruch  L  10 :  ^^  Prepare  ye  manna,  and 
offer  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God.**  Scripture 
uses  the  word  mincha,  in  the  Hebrew,  to  express  the 
offerings  that  Cain  and  Abel  made  to  the  Lord  of 
their  first-firuitB,  (Geo.  iv.  3, 4.)  for  the  presents  made 

a'  Jacob  to  his  brother  Esau,  at  his  return  from 
eaopotamia ;  (Gen.  xzxiL  13, 16, 18, 20, 210  for  those 
canied  by  the  sona  of  Jacob  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  be- 


fore he  discovered  himself  to  them;  (Gen.  xliii.  11, 
14, 24.]  and  for  those  that  Ehud  oresented  to  Eglon, 
king  or  Moab,  Judg.  liL  15»  17, 18.  (See  alw  MaL  i. 
10, 11.) 

MIND,  the  understanding,  or  judgment ;  that  prin- 
ciple which  distinguishes  the  difiTerenoes  of  thingB, 
lawfiil  or  unlawfiil,  good  or  evil,  S  Cor.  liL  14 ;  'Kt.  L 
15.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  seated,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  to  exercise  itself  in  the  heart,  (Gton.  xxvi.  35 ; 
Deut  xviii.  6.)  or  in  the  memory,  (Ps.  xxxL  12 ;  Isa. 
xlvi.  8.)  or  in  tne  imagination,  or  wilL  These  ramifi- 
cations are  all  referable  to  the  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, in  these  departments  of  the  inteDectual  fiio- 
uhies. 

MINISTER,  one  who  attends  or  waits  on  anoth- 
er ;  BO  Elisha  was  the  minister  of  Elijah,  (2  Kings  iiL 
11.)  and  Joshua  the  servant  of  Moses,  Exod.xxiv.  13 ; 
xxxiiL  11.  And  these  persons  did  not  feel  themselves 
degraded  by  their  stations,  but  in  due  time  they  suc- 
ce^ed  to  the  offices  of  their  masters.  In  like  man- 
ner, John  Mark  was  minister  to  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
Acts  xiii.  5.  Christ  is  called  a  Minister  of  the  true, 
that  is,  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 

The  minister  of  the  synagogue,  (Luke  iv.  20.)  was 
appointed  to  keep  the  book  of  the  law,  and  to  observe 
that  those  who  read  in  it  read  correctly,  &e.  The 
rabbins  say,  he  was  the  same  as  the  angel  of  the 
church,  or  overseer.  Lightfbot  says,  Baal  Anich  ex- 
pounds the  chazan^  or  minister  of  the  congregatioDy 
by  Skeltaeh  AofetUor,  or  angd  of  the  coii|pe|pBtionj 
and  firom  this  common  platlonn  and  constitution  of 
the  synagogue,  we  may  observe  the  aposde^  expres- 
sion of  some  elders  ruling,  and  laboring  in  wora  and 
doctrine ;  others  in  the  general  afiUrs  of  the  sjrna- 
gogue.  Allusions  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  Jewish  tjn^ 
ffogue  are  often  introduced  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  perhaps  are  hardly  intelligible  to  us, 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ccHistitu- 
tions  of  those  assemblies. 

Ministers  were  servants ;  notmenia],  but  honorable. 
Those  who  explain  the  word,  and  conduct  the  service 
of  God ;  who  dispense  tiie  laws,  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  holy  angels,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  nrotect,  |>reserve, 
succor  and  benefit  the  godly,  are  aU  beneficial  min- 
isters to  those  who  are  imder  thehr  charg^  Heb.  viii. 
2 ;  Exod.  XXX.  10;  Lev.  xvL  15;  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Rom. 
xiii.  6 ;  Ps.  civ.  4.    See  Angel. 

MINNL  Jeremiah  (IL  27.)  invites  the  kmgs  of 
Minni,  Ararat  and  Aschenaz  to  war  against  Babjrkm. 
Minni  is  thought  to  denote  Minnas,  a  province  or  Ar- 
menia. 

MINNITH,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  four  miles  finom 
Hcehbon,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphta.  It  belonf^ 
to  the  Ammonites  when  Jephthah  made  war  agamst 
them,  Judg.  xi.  33.  Ezekiel  savs,  that  Judah  carried 
wheat  of  Minnith  to  the  fairs  of^Tyre,  Ezek.  xxvii.  17. 

MINT,  a  garden  herb,  or  pot  herb,  sufficiently 
knovim.  The  Pharisees,  desiring  to  distinguish  them- 
selvrs  by  a  most  scrupulous  and  literal  observation  of 
the  law,  gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  Matt 
xxiii.  23.  Our  Saviour  does  not  censure  this  exact- 
ness, but  complains,  that  while  they  were  so  precise 
in  tliese  lesser  matters,  they  neglected  the  essential 
commandments  of  the  law. 

MIRACLE,  a  sign,  wonder,  prodir^.  These  terms 
are  commonly  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  an  action, 
event,  or  efiect,  superior  (or  contrary)  to  the  general 
and  established  laws  of  nature.  And  they  are  given, 
not  only  to  true  miracles,  wrought  by  saints  or  proph- 
ets sent  finom  God,  by  good  angels,  by  tl«  finissr  of 
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Ck)d,  or  by  the  Son  of  God ;  but  alao  to  the  iabe 
miracles  of  impostors,  and  to  wonders  wrought  by 
the  wickedy  by  fidse  prophets,  or  by  devils.  Moses 
speaks  of  the  miracles  of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  in  the 
manner  he  speaks  of  those  wrought  by  himself  in  the 
name  and  by  the  power  of  God ;  our  Saviour  foretold 
that  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  should  p«-fbrm 
wonders  capable  of  deceivmg,  were  it  possible,  the 
elect  themselves ;  (Matt  xxiv.  24.)  and  John,  in  the 
Revelation,  (xiii.  13, 14.)  speaks  of  a  beast  that  came 
out  of  the  earth,  which  penormed  such  prodigies^  as 
even  to  make  fire  descend  fi*om  heaven  on  the  earth, 
which  seduced  many  persons,  &c.  And  in  the  same 
book  he  speaks  of  demons,  which  showed  wonders, 
to  stimulate  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  make  war  on  the 
saints ;  and  also  of  a  fiilse  prophet,  who  works  mira- 
cles, to  seduce  those  who  have  received  the  nuvk  of 
the  beast,  Rev.  xvi.  14 ;  xix.  20. 

Miracles  and  prodi^es,  therefore,  are  not  always 
sure  signs  of  the  sanctity  of  those  who  perform  them ; 
nor  proMofii  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  they  deliver ; 
nor  certain  testimonies  of  their  divine  mission.  The 
Son  of  God  not  only  permits  but  commands  us  to  ex- 
anune  miracles,  and  those  who  perform  them,  (Matt, 
xxiv.  23, 24.)  and  Moses  (Deut  xiiL  1.)  cautioned  the 
Israelites  against  listening  to  the  words  of  certain 
oropheti,  or  dreamers  of  dreams ;  adding,  that  the 
Loni  permitted  them  to  prove  his  peopfe,  to  know 
whether  they  loved  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their 
heart,  and  with  all  their  soul.  It  may,  therefore^  be 
affirmed,  that  the  proof  of  miracles  is  not  always  un- 
questionable. To  the  mission  of  him  who  works 
miracles,  must  be  joined  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he 
advances,  the  holiness  of  his  life,  his  good  understand- 
ing, and  his  concurrence  with  those  whose  life,  mis- 
sion and  doctrine,  have  been  ah*eady  ascertained  and 
approved.  His  miracles  must  be  strictly  examined, 
to  see  if  they  be  true,  and  will  stand  the  test ;  and  are 
not  juggling  tricks,  or  magical  operations ;  whether 
they  1^  to  God,  to  peace,  to  righteousness,  to  salva- 
tion. If  these  marks  and  characters  be  found  in  him 
who  works  miracles,  we  must  allow  such  a  one  to  be 
a  messenger  from  God. 

Our  Saviour  complains  (John  iv.  48.)  of  the  Jews : 
^  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  be- 
lieve.'' When  they  asked  a  sign  from  him,  (Matt, 
xii.  38.)  he  replied  that  they  should  see  no  other  sign 
but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  He  says  (John  xv. 
24.)  that  if  he  had  not  performed  among  them  such 
miracles  as  were  never  before  performed  by  man, 
they  would  have  had  no  sin ;  and  Nicodemus  acknowl- 
edged, (John  iii.  2.)  ^  No  man  can  do  these  miracles 
that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  Such  a 
train  of  miracles,  accompanied  with  so  much  innocence 
and  rigbtoousness,  with  a  doctrine  so  pure  and  divine, 
could  not  be  operations  of  fiilsity  and  delusion.  When 
Christ  sent  hvs  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  Jews,  and  among  infidel  nations,  he  gave  them 
the  power  of  working  miracles  in  his  name,  (MatL  x. 
6,  8,  &c.)  than  which  nothing  so  much  contributed  to 
the  propagation  of  die  Christian  faith. 

The  prejudices,  obstinacy  and  incredulity  of  the 
Jews  must  have  been  very  extraordinary,  not  to  yield 
to  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  doc- 
tors themselves  could  not  give  the  lie  to  their  own 
eyes,  or  oppose  what  was  so  public  and  notorious ; 
they  coula  not  directly  deny  the  miracles,  but  chose 
rather  to  ascribe  them  to  Beelzebub.  The  modem 
Jews  pretend,  that  Clirist  had  stolen  the  name  Jxho- 
TAH  out  of  the  temple,  by  which  he  performed  his 
miracles.    If  this  were  true,  could  it  be  conceivable, 


that  God  would  favor  an  impostor  with  the  gift  of 
working  miracles,  and  such  a  long  train  of  Duraclea, 
and  of  so  high  degree,  and  by  one  who  annoanoed 
the  subversion  of  the  law  and  the  Jewiafa  refigioo? 
And  would  he  permit  him  to  transfer  this  power  to  his 
disciples  and  apostles  ? 

MIRIAM,  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  dau|^iter 
of  Amram  and  Jochebed.  If  she  were  the  one  who 
was  watching  when  her  brother  Moses  was  exposed 
on  the  bcmk  of  the  Nile,  she  might  be  ten  or  twdve 
years  old  at  that  time.  When  Pharaoh's  daughter 
discovered  the  inran^  Miriam  proposed  to  meh  a 
nurse  for  the  little  foundling ;  the  princess  accepted 
the  offer,  and  Miriam  brought  her  own  mother,  Exod. 
ii.  ^  &c.  It  is  thought  that  Miriam  married  Hur,  of 
Judah ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any  chil- 
dren by  him. 

Miriam  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  she  insinuates 
in  Exod.  xviL  10,  11 ;  Numb.  xiL  2.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  sea,  riie  led  the  choir  and  dances  of 
the  women,  and  repeated  with  them  the  canticle, 
**  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  &c.  which  Moses  sung  in  the 
choir  of  men,  Exod.  xv.  21.  When  Zipporah,  the 
wife  of  Moses,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  Miriam 
and  Aaron  disparaged  her,  speakins  agunst  Moses  on 
her  account,  Numb.  xiL  The  Lord  punished  Miriam 
by  visiting  her  with  a  leprosy.  Her  death  happened 
in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  afler  the  exo- 
dus, at  the  encampment  of  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderaew 
of  Sin,  (Numb.  xx.  1.)  where  Eusebius  assures  us  that 
in  his  time  her  sepulchre  was  to  be  seen. 

MIRROR,  see  LooKme-eiiAss. 

MISH  AEL,  one  of  the  three  companions  of  Daniel, 
to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  the  Chaldean  name 
of  Meshach,  (Dan.  i.  7.)  and  cast  into  the  bumuig  fur- 
nace ;  from  which  he  was  miraculously  delivered. 

MISHAL,  and  MISHEAL,  see  Mashai. 

MISHPAT,  judgmetU,  a  fountain,  called  also  Ka- 
desh, (Gren.  xiv.  7.)  which  see. 

MISHNAH,  see  Tauwud. 

MISR,  a  name  given  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 

MITE,  Gr.  liTTTor,  a  small  piece  of  money,  two  of 
which  made  a  kodranUs^  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  Ro- 
man as.  The  as  was  equal  to  3  xV  larthiiiffs  sterling, 
or  about  H  cents.  The  mite,  X4nxor,  therefore,  woukd 
be  equal  to  about  Itoo  mtfitf,  Luke  xiL  59 ;  xxi.  fL    R. 

MITHCAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness, between  Tarah  and  Hashmonah,  Numb, 
xxxiii.  28,  29. 

MITYLENE,  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  island 
of  Lesboa^  through  which  Paul  passed  as  he  went 
fi-om  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  A«  D.  58,  Acts  xx.  14 
Now  Castro. 

I.  MIZPAU,  or  MizpxH,  elevofum,  a  city  of  Ju- 
dah, (Josh.  XV.  38.)  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  north  of 
Hebron ;  about  six  leagues  from  Jerusalem.  Cahnet 
thinks  it  is  the  Mizpah  of  Benjamin,  where  the  He- 
brews often  assembled  for  purposes  of  devotion.  (See 
1  Kings  XV.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6,  &c.) 

II.  MIZPAH,  or  MizPEH,  a  city  of  Gad,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Giload,  where  Laban  and  Jacob  made  a  cov- 
enant. Gen.  xxxi.  49.  Jephthah  dwelt  here  when  he 
made  a  covenant  with  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  who  chose  him  for  their  captain ;  and  here  he 
assembled  his  troops,  Juds.  xL  11,  SKL  34  It  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Moan,  because  the  Moabites 
conquered  and  kept  iL 

III.  MIZPAH, or MuPEH.  Joshua (xL  a^aispeaksot 
the  Hivites,  who  inhabited  the  country  of  Mizpeh,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  and  consequent!/  lowvdi 
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the  head  of  the  Jordan.  He  adds,  that  the  army  of  Ja- 
biA  and  his  allies  took  refuge  at  Mizpah,  to  the  east  of 
the  city  of  Sidon ;  which  agrees  with  ibia  positioD. 

MIZRAIM,  son  of  Ham,  and  fiither  of  Ludim, 
Anamin,  Lehabim,  Naphtuhim,  Pathnimm  and  Cas- 
lubim,  Gen.  z.  6.  He  was  &ther  of  the  Mizraim,  or 
Egyptians.  Mizniim  is  also  put  for  the  country  of 
£gypt;  thus  it  has  three  significations,  which  are 
perpetually  confounded  and  used  promiscuouslv  ; 
aometimes  denoting  the  land  of  Egypt,  sometimes  he 
'who  first  peopled  Sgypt*  and  sometimes  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves.    See  JBotpt. 

MNASON,  of  Cyprus,  a  Jew,  converted  bv  Christ 
himself;  and  one  or  the  seventy,  Acts  zzi.  16.  Paul 
lodffed  at  his  house  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58. 

MOAB,  son  of  Lot,  and  of  his  eldest  daughter ; 
(Gren.  xix.  31,  &c.)  bom  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  A.  M.  2108. 

MOABITES,  the  descendants  of  Moab,  son  of  Lot, 
whose  Iwbitation  was  east  of  Jordan,  and  adjacent  to 
th^Dead  sea,  on  both  sides  the  river  Amon,  on  which 
theur  capital  city  was  situated ;  although  the  river  Ar- 
uon  was  strictly  and  properly  tlie  northern  boundary 
of  Moab.  This  country  was  originally  possessed  by  a 
race  of  giants  called  Emim,  (Deut.ii.  11, 12.)  whom  the 
Moabites  conauered.  Afterwards,  the  Amorites  took 
a  part  firom  the  Moabites,  (Judg^  xi.  13.)  but  Moses 
reconauered  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
The  MoiJ>ites  were  spared  by  Moses,  as  God  had  re- 
stricted him ;  (Deut.  ii.  9.)  but  there  always  was  a 
great  antipathy  between  them  and  the  Israelites, 
which  occasioned  many  wars.  Balaam  seduced  the 
Hebrews  to  idolat^  and  uncleanness,  by  means  of 
the  daufditers  of  JVloab,  Numb.  xxv.  1, 2.  God  or- 
dained that  this  people  should  not  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  his  people,  or  be  capable  of  office,  &c. 
even  to  the  tenth  generation,  (Deut.  xxiii.  3.)  because 
tlipy  had  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  the  Israelites  a 
passage  through  their  country,  nor  would  supply  them 
with  bread  and  water  in  their  necessity. 

Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites,  vma  one  of  the  first 
who  oppressed  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Ehud 
killed  nim,  and  Israel  expelled  the  Moabites,  Judg. 
iii.  12.  A.  M.  2679.  David  subdued  Moab  and  Am- 
nion ;  imder  which  subjection  they  continued  till  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes ;  when  they  were  attached 
to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab.  Soon 
after  the  &ath  of  this  king,  the  Moabites  be^n  to  re- 
vok,  2  Kings  iii.  4,  5.  Mesha  refused  the  tribute  of  a 
hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many  rams,  which 
till  then  had  been  customarily  paid,  either  yearly  or 
at  the  beginning  of  every  reupi.  The  reign  of  Aha- 
ziah  was  too  short  to  allow  ofhis  invading  them ;  but 
Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Ahaziah,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne,  intended  reducing  them  to 
otedience.  He  invited  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
to  join  him ;  who,  with  the  king  of  Edom,  then  his 
vassal,  entered  Moab,  where  they  were  almost  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  thirst,  but  were  miraculously 
relieved,  2  Kings  iii.  16,  &c.  We  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  Moabites  after  this  time ;  but  Isaiah,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  threatens 
them  with  a  calami^  which  was  to  happen  three 
years  after  his  prediction,  and  which  probably  referred 
to  the  war  of  Shalmaneser,  king  or  Assyria,  against 
the  ten  tribes,  and  the  nations  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Amos  (i.  13,  Slc.)  also  foretold  great  miseries  to  them, 
which  probablv  they  suftered  under  Uzziah  and  Jo- 
tham,  kings  ofJudah ;  if  not  under  Shalmaneser ;  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  7,  8 ;  xxviL  5.)  or,  lasdy,  the  war  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  the  destructwn  of 


Jerusalem.  Calmet  believes  that  this  prinee  cairioil 
them  captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as  the  prophets 
had  threatened ;  (Jer.  ix.  96 ;  xii.  14, 15 ;  xxv.  11, 12 ; 
xlviil  47 ;  xlix.  3, 6,  39;  1.  16.)  and  that  Cj^tis  sent 
them  home  again,  as  he  did  other  captive  nations.  It 
is  probable  mat  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  thev  obeyed  the  Asmonean  kings,  and  after- 
wards Herod  the  Great 

The  principal  deities  of  the  Moabites  were  Chemosli 
and  Baal-peor.  Scripture  speaks  of  IP^bo,  of  Baal- 
meon,  and  of  Baal-cubon,  as  gods  of  the  Moabites ; 
but  it  is  likelv  these  are  rather  names  of  places  where 
Chemosh  and  Peor  were  worshipped ;  and  that  Baal- 
dlbon,  Baal-meon,  and  Nebo,  are  no  other  than  Che- 
mosh adored  at  Dibon,  or  at  Meon,  or  on  mount  Nebo. 

For  a  description  of  the  land  of  Moab,  see  Cah aah, 
p.  237. 

MODIN,  a  celebrated  city  or  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  whence  came  Mattathias  and  his  ftunily,  the 
Maccabees,  (1  Mac.  ii.  1,  15 ;  ix.  19.|  and  wmch  is 
also  famous  for  a  battie  fought  there  by  a  handful  of 
men,  under  Judas  MaccidNBUS,  against  Antiochus  £u- 
pator,  2  Mac.  xiiL  9,  &c. 

MOLADAH,  (Josh.  xv.  26 ;  xix.2.)acity  first  given 
to  Judah,  and  afterwards  to  Simeon.  It  was  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Judah. 

MOLE,  an  unclean  animal,  (Lev.  xL  30.)  several 
times  referred  to  in  Scripture.  In  the  Vulgate  and 
in  the  English  Bible,  however,  the  word  iensKemdh, 
lizard  or  chameleon,  is  improperly  translated  mole, 
this  animal  being  called  in  Hebrew  hkokd.  The  onl^ 
passage  requiring  elucidation,  in  which  the  mole  is 
spoken  of,  is  Isa.  ii.  20,  and  this  the  reader  will  find 
examined  in  the  article  InoLS,  p.  522. 

MOLOCH,  or  Milcom,  a  god  of  the  Ammonites, 
to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  oftered.  Moses  in 
several  places  forbids  the  Israelites,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  to  dedicate  their  children  to  Moloch,  by 
making  them  pass  through  the  fire,  (Lev.  xviiL  21 ; 
XX.  2-^.)  and  God  himself  threatens  to  pour  out  his 
wrath  against  those  who  should  be  guilty  of  it.  There 
is  great  probability  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted 
to  the  worahip  of  this  deity,  even  before  their  coming 
out  of  Egypt,  since  Amos,  (v.  26.)  and  after  him  Ste- 
phen, (Acts  vii.  43.)  reproaches  them  with  havinc 
carried  in  the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  of  their  god 
Moloch.  (See  Chiu5.)  Solomon  built  a  teniple  to 
Moloch  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  (1  Kings  xi.  /.)  and 
Manaaseh,  a  long  time  after,  imitated  his  impiety, 
making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  in  honor  of  this 
idol,  2  Kings  xxi.  ^  4.  Such  idolatry  was  practised 
chiefiy  in  the  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  east  of 
Jerusalem,  Jer.  xix. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devotees  contented 
themselves  with  making  their  children  leap  over  a  fire 
sacred  to  Molo<!h ;  by  this  action  consecrating  them 
to  that  false  deity ;  and  as  by  a  lustration  puri^ing 
them ;  this  being  a  usual  ceremony  on  other  occasions 
among  the  heathen.  Otbere  believe  that  they  made 
them  pass  between  two  fires  opposite  each  other, 
witii  the  same  intention ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 
that  they  really  burnt  their  children  os  sacrifices.  See 
Ps.  cvi.  37;  Isa.  Ivii.  5;  Ezek.  xvL  20, 21 ;  xxiii.  37, 
39,  where  it  is  positively  asserted,  that,  the  Hebrews 
sacrificed  their  children  to  devils,  to  Moloch,  and  to 
strange  gods.    See  Fiax. 

The  rabbins  assure  us,  that  the  idol  Moloch  was  of 
brass,  sitting  on  a  threne  of  the  same  metal,  adorned 
with  a  royal  crown,  having  the  head  of  a  cal(  and  hm 
arms  extended  as  if  to  embrace  anv  one :  that  whoa 
they  offered  children  to  him,  they  netted  tha  Matu* 
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fit>m  vnthiiiy  bj  a  great  fire ;  and  when  it  waa  buming 
hot,  put  the  mieenble  victim  ¥rithin  its  amw,  where 
it  was  soon  cozuHimed  by  the  violence  of  the  heat ; 
and  that  the  cries  of  the  children  might  not  be  heard, 
they  made  a  mat  noise  with  drums  and  other  instru- 
mentB  about  me  idoL  Others  say,  that  his  arms  were 
extended,  and  reaching  toward  the  ground,  so  that 
when  they  put  a  child  within  his  arms,  it  immediately 
fell  into  a  ^^eat  fire  which  was  burning  at  the  foot  or 
the  statue. 

There  are  various  sentiments  about  Moloch :  some 
believe  that  it  represented  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  So  Ge- 
senius  in  his  Comm.  z.  Jesa.  ii.  p.  343 ;  como.  p. 
327.  (See  aleo  Chiun.)  Others  think  he  was  Mer- 
cury, others  say  Venus,  others  Mars,  or  Mithra.  Cal- 
met  has  endeavored  to  prove,  that  Moloch  signified 
the  sun,  or  the  king  of  neaven.  (See  also  Selden,  de 
Diis  Syris ;  Spencer,  de  Legibus  Hebroorum  Ritualib. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  l6.  And  Vossius,  de  Origine  et  Progressu 
Idolatriie,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.) 

MONEY.  Scripture  often  speaks  of  sold,  silver, 
brass,  of  certain  sums  of  money,  of  purchases  made 
with  money,  of  current  money,  of  money  of  a  cer- 
tain weight ;  but  we  do  not  observe  coined  or  stamped 
money  till  a  late  period ;  which  induces  a  belief  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver  only  by 
weight;  that  they  only  considered  the  purity  of 
the  metal,  and  not  the  stamp.  The  most  ancient 
conunerce  was  conducted  by  barter,  or  exchanging 
one  sort  of  merchandise  for  another.  One  man 
ffave  what  he  could  spare  to  another,  who  save  him 
m  return  part  of  his  superabundance.  Afterwards 
the  more  precious  metals  were  used  iu  traffic,  as  a 
value  more  generally  known  and  stated.  Lasd^, 
they  gave  this  metal,  by  public  authority,  a  certam 
mark,  a  certain  weight,  and  a  certain  degree  of  al- 
loy, to  fix  its  value,  and  to  save  buyers  and  sellers 
the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examining  the  coins. 

Abraham  weighed  out  four  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  to  purchase  Sarah's  tomb ;  (Gen.  xxiii.  15, 16.) 
and  Scripture  observes,  that  he  paid  this  in  eurreni 
money  wUk  ^  mercharU.  Joseph  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Midianites  for  twenty  pieces  of  alver, 

tOen.  xxxvii.  28.)  Heb.  twenty  ahekda  of  silver.  The 
brethren  of  Joseph  brought  back  with  them  into 
Egypt  the  money  they  found  in  their  sacks,  in  the 
same  weight  as  before,  Gen.  xliii.  21.  Isaiah  de- 
scribes the  wicked  as  weighing  silver  in  a  balance,  to 
make  an  idol  thereof,  (chap.  xlvi.  6.)  and  Jeremiah 
(xxxii.  lO.j  weighs  seventeen  pieces  of  sUver  in  a 
pur  of  scales  to  pay  for  a  field  he  had  bought.  Isaiah 
says,  ''Come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money, 
and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  weigh  money 
for  that  whicn  is  not  bread  ?"  Amos  (viii.  5.)  repre- 
sents the  merchants  encouraging  one  another  to 
make  the  ephah  small,  wherewith  to  sell,  and  the 
shekel  great,  wherewith  to  buy,  and  to  falsify  the 
Imlances  by  deceit. 

In  these  fmssages,  three  things  only  are  mentioned : 
(1.)  The  metal ;  that  is,  gold  or  silver,  and  never  cop- 
per, it  not  being  used  in  trafiSc  as  money.  f2.)  The 
weight,  a  talent,  a  shekel,  a  serah  or  obelus ;  the 
weight  of  thr  sanctuary,  and  the  king's  weight.  (3.J 
The  standard  of  pure  or  fine  gold  and  sUver,  and  or 
good  qualinr,as  received  by  the  merchant  The  im- 
pression of  the  coinage  is  not  referred  to ;  but  it  is 
said,  they  weighed  the  silver,  or  other  commodities, 
by  the  shekel  and  by  the  talent  This  shekel,  there- 
fbre,  and  this  talent,  were  not  fixed  and  determined 
pieces  of  money,  but  weights  q>plied  to  things  used 


in  commerce.  Hence  tfaoae  deoeitfiil  lialaaces  of 
the  merchants  who  would  increase  the  shekel ;  that 
is,  would  augment  the  weight  by  which  they  wei^ied 
the  ffold  and  silver  they  were  to  receive,  that  they 
might  have  a  mater  quantity  than  was  their  due ; 
hence  the  weight  of  the  sanctuary,  the  standard  of 
which  waa  preserved  in  the  temple,  to  prevent  fiand : 
hence  those  prohibitions  in  the  law,  **  Thou  shalt  not 
have  in  thv  bur  divers  weights,  [Heb.  stones^]  a  great 
and  a  small,*'  Deut  xzv.  l£  Hence  those  scales  that 
the  Hebrews  wore  at  their  f^rdles,  f  Hoe.  jui.  7.^  and 
the  Canaanites  carried  in  their  hanos ;  to  weigh  the 
gold  and  silver  which  they  received  in  payiiient 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  original  text 
there  is  no  mention  of  coined  money,  or  of  any  tiling 
like  it  The  gold  and  silver  offered  to  Moses  in  the 
desert,  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle;  that  which 
was  given  to  Aaron  to  make  a  golden  calf;  that  of 
which  Gideon  made  an  ephod ;  diat  which  tempted 
Achan ;  that  which  David  left  to  Solomon ;  and  that 
which  Gehazi  received  finom  Naaman;  was  only 
gold  or  silver  made  into  rinas,  bracelets,  pendants, 
vessels,  or  ingots.  Not  a  wora  of  coined  money,  of 
any  mark  or  impression ;  nothing  to  show  the  form 
of  the  money,  or  the  figure  represented  upon  it ;  for, 
generally,  coined  money  has  the  impress  of  some 
prince,  some  animal,  flower,  or  other  device.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  among  the  Hebrewau 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  Hebrew  (Gen.  zxxiiL  19.)  we 
find  Jacob  bought  a  field  for  a  hundred  kegiiaJu ; 
and  that  the  fiiends  of  Job,  (chap.  xliL  11.)  after  his 
recovery,  gave  to  that  model  of  patience  each  a  kesi- 
iah,  and  a  ^Iden  pendant  for  the  ears.  We  also  find 
there  Dancs^  (Heb.  Darcmanimj  or  Adarcmonim)  and 
Miruf^  Stater<t,  OMi :  but  this  last  kind  of  money  w^as 
foreign,  and  is  put  for  other  terms,  which  in  the  He- 
brew only  signi^  the  weight  of  the  metaL  Tlie 
kesUah  is  not  well  known  to  us ;  some  take  it  fi>r  a 
sheep  or  a  lamb ;  others  for  a  kind  of  mcmey,  bating 
the  impression  of  a  lamb  or  a  sheep.  But  Calmet 
rather  thinks  it  to  be  a  purse  of  money. 

''The  practice  of  weighing  money  is  general  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  Tiu^ey.  No  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  reftised  there :  the  mtrthanl  dtaaM  out  ku 
acaUa  and  weighs  t^  as  in  the  davs  of  Abraham,  when 
he  purchased  his  sepulchre.  In  considerable  pay- 
ments, an  agent  of  exchange  is  sent  fi)r,  who  oounti 
paras  by  thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  fiJse  money,  and 
weighs  all  the  sequins,  either  separatelv  or  tog<0tber.* 
(Vomey,  vol.  iL  p.  425.)  Does  not  this  mention  of 
^  an  agent  of  exchange,"  give  a  new  idea  to  the  ex- 
pression in  Genesis,  above  referred  to,  ^current 
money  with  the  merchant ; "  i.  e.  such  as  was  approv- 
ed by  a  competent  jud«e,  whose  businces  it  was  to  de- 
tect firaudulent  coin,  if  ofifered  in  pajrment?  On  this 
subject  we  may  remark  a  much  deeper  inference  than 
is  usually  discovered  in  the  question  of  our  Lord  to 
the  ill-designine  Pharisees: — *^  Whose  iMAex  and  sn- 
peiscription  is  mis  ?  "  For  we  ought  to  observe,  that 
few,  or  none,  of  the  early  and  truly  Asiatic  coins,  had 
any  image,  or  representation,  of  the  king  on  them ; 
that  those  of  the  original  Jewish  coinage,  have  the 
pot,  or  jug,  (of  manna,  say  some,)  or  the  vine,  or  sheaf 
of  com,  and  the  date  when  coined ;  but  no  imiage  of 
anv  person,  or  power,  (which  the  Jews  would  bavp 
held  unlawful,)  as  the  Roman  coinage  universally  had, 
especislly  under  the  Cassars.  When,  therefore,  our 
Lord  commands,  **  Show  me  the  tribute-money ,"  and 
asks,  ^  Whose  imaob  is  this  ?  "  by  attributing  cuirency 
to  the  (Roman)  image  of  Cesar,  and  q^^priating 
this  (Roman)  coin  to  the  payment  of  bis  tribmci  they 
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acknowledged  Cvear'B  authority  and  power ;  thereby 
answering  their  own  question.  And  this  inference 
appears  still  more  forcibly,  when  we  recollect  the  utter 
aversion  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  images  at  this 
time,  and  that  the  figures  on  the  standards  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  nearly  occasioned  an  insurrection. — ^In 
this  view,  the  idea  of  image  is  stronger  than  that  of 
SUPERSCRIPTION ;  though,  in  fact,  one  accompanied 
the  other,  the  superscription,  or  epigraphuBy  being  the 
emperor's  titles,  usually  inserted  around  his  image,  or 
bust,  as  on  our  British  coins. 

**  They  [the  Turks]  itamp  nothing  on  their  money 
(which  IS  all  of  gold  and  silver,  and  consists  in  the 
sorts  aforesaid)  tntt  (he  emperot's  name,  and  the  year  in 
which  it  UHU  coined,  The^  receive,  nevertheless,  for- 
eign coins,  with  figures  of  living  things,  which  seems 
contnury  to  their  law."  (De  la  Motrave's  Travels, 
vol.  L  p.  154.)  Here  we  find  the  Turks  receiving, 
through  commercial  policy,  what  the  Jews  were  forced 
to  receive,  and  to  pass  current,  by  reason  of  theu* 
Rubjection  to  the  Roman  emperor.  It  is  also  com- 
mon, in  the  East,  for  coins  to  have  some  sentence  on 
them,  such  as,  **God  is  great,"  &c.  The  Roman 
coins  had  no  such  inscription,  but  were  purely  heathen, 
and  solely  presented  the  image  and  superscription 
of  Ctesar ;  or  if  any  figure  was  added  on  the  reverse, 
it  was  that  of  some  ideal  or  idolatrous  deity. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  the  three  evangelists  who 
record  this  story,  insert  the  word  image,  (and,  indeed, 
tlicy  use  coincidentally  the  same  words,)  which  seems 
to  confirm  the  ideas  above  suggested.  (See  Matt 
xxii.  20;  Mark  xii.  16 ;  Luke  xx.  24.) 

MONTH.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  particu- 
lar names  for  their  months ;  they  said,  the  nrst,  the 
second,  the  third,  &c.  In  Exod.  xiii.  4 ;  xxiii.  15 ; 
xxxiv.  18,  and  Deut.  xvi.  1,  we  find  aoM  vu\  Chodesh 
Afnhj  or  the  month  of  the  young  ears  of  com,  or  of 
tlie  new  fruits;  which  is,  probably,  the  Egyptian 
name  of  that  month,  which  the  Hebrews  afterwards 
rniicd  Nisan,  and  which  was  tlie  first  of  the  holy 
year.  Every  where  else  this  lawgiver  designates  the 
months  by  their  order  of  succession.  In  Joshua, 
Judges  and  Samuel  we  see  the  same  method.  Un- 
der Solomon  (1  Kings  vi.  1.)  we  read  of  the  month 
Zif,  which  is  the  second  month  of  the  holy  year,  and 
answers  to  that  afierwanls  called  Jair.  In  the  same 
cliaptor  we  read  of  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
of  the  holy  year,  and  answers  to  Marchesvan,  or  Oc- 
tol)er.  Lastly,  in  chap.  viii.  2,  we  read  of  the  month 
Ethanim,  or  the  montn  of  the  valiant,  which  answers 
to  Tizri,  the  seventh  of  the  holy  year. 

Critics  are  not  agreed  about  the  origin  of  these 
names  of  the  months.  Scaliger  thougiit  Solomon 
l)orrowpd  tliem  from  the  Phceniciaus,  with  whom  he 
Uiu\  much  intercourse.  Grotius  believes  they  came 
from  the  Chaldeans;  and  Hardouin  deduces  them 
from  the  Egyptians.  However  this  may  be,  we  see 
notliing  of  them,  either  before  or  afler  Solomon.  But 
a  Her  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  people  continued 
tlie  names  of  the  months  as  they  had  found  them 
a.iumg  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians. 

JVatnes  of  (he  Hebrew  months,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  tacred  and  civil  years. 


Civil.    Sacred. 


7 

8 

9 

10 


1  tOJ, 

2  TK, 

3  ires 

4  ncn, 


Nisan,  answering  to  March,  O  S. 
Ijar,  April. 

Si  van.  May. 


11 
12 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 


5  an, 

6  SiSk, 

7  ^-wn, 

8  firmo, 

9  iSds, 

10  nan, 

11  nar, 

12  TPIK, 


MONTH 

Ab, 

Elul, 

Tiari, 

Marchesvan 

Casleu, 

Thebet, 

Shebat, 

Adar, 


July. 
August 
September. 
October. 

ebvember 
ecemben 
January. 
Februaiy. 


Thammuz, 


June. 


[Other  interpreters,  with  greater  propriety,  reckon 
the  beginning  of  Nisan  firom  the  new  moon  of  April, 
and  not  of  March ;  and  this  varies  the  beginning  of 
the  other  montlis.  (See  Jahn's  Archeeol.  §  103.  Wi- 
ner, Bibl.  Realworteri).  p.  454.)  R. 

Originally,  tlie  Hebrews  followed  the  same  distri- 
bution of  their  years  and  months  as  in  Egypt.  Their 
year  consisted  of  365  days,  and  of  twelve  months, 
each  of  thirty  days.  This  appears  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  days  of  the  year  of  the  deluge,  Geo.  vii. 
The  twelfth  month  was  to  have  thirty-five  days,  and 
they  had  no  intercalary  month,  but  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  when  the  beginning  of 
the  year  following  was  out  of  its  place  thuty  whole 
days. 

After  the  exodus,  which  hapnened  in  the  month  of 
March,  God  ordained  that  the  holy  year,  that  is,  the 
calendar  of  reliffious  feasts  and  ceremonies,  should 
begin  at  Nisan,  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year, 
(the  civil  year  being  left  unchanged,)  which  the  He- 
brews continued  to  begin  at  the  month  Tisri  (Sep- 
tember). After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews, 
being  but  a  handful  of  people  in  the  midst  of  others 
surroundinff  them,  complied  with  such  customs  and 
manners  of  dividing  times  and  seasons,  as  were  used 
by  the  people  that  ruled  over  them ;  first,  of  the 
Chaldeans ;  afterwards,  of  the  Persians ;  and  lastly, 
of  the  Grecians.  They  took  the  names  of  the  months 
from  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  and  perhaps  their 
manner  of  dividing  the  year  and  the  months.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  not  exactly  knowing 
the  fonn  of  the  Chaldean  months.    But  we  see 

{ilainly  bv  Ecclesiasticus,  ^xliii.  6.)  by  the  Maccabees, 
)y  Jose])hus,  (Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10,]  and  by  Philo, 
( Vit.  Mos.  lib.  iiiO  tliat  in  their  time  they  followed  the 
custom  of  the  Grecians ;  that  is,  their  months  were 
lunar,  and  their  years  solar. 

These  lunar  months  were  each  of  twenty-nine 
days  and  a  half;  or,  rather,  one  was  of  thirty  davs, 
the  following  of  twenty-nine,  and  so  on  alternately : 
that  which  had  thirty  days  was  called  a  full  or  com- 
plete month ;  that  which  had  but  twenty-nine  days 
was  called  incomplete.  The  new  moon  was  always 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  this  dav  thev  called 
JVeommioj  new-moon  da^r,  or  new  month.  They  did 
not  begin  it  from  that  point  of  time  when  the  moon 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  sim,  but  from  the  time 
at  which  she  first  became  visible,  after  that  conjunc- 
tion. And  to  determine  this,  it  is  said,  they  had 
people  posted  on  elevated  places,  to  inform  tlie  San- 
hedrim as  soon  as  possible.  Proclamation  was  then 
made,  ^  The  feast  of  the  new  moon !  The  feast  of 
the  new  moon  T  and  the  beginning  of  the  month 
was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet.  For  fear  of 
any  railing  in  the  observation  of  that  command, 
which  directed  certain  ceremonies  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month,  they  continued  the  ^eomenia  two 
days ;  the  first  was  called  **  the  day  of  the  moon's 
appearance,"  the  other  **  of  the  moon's  disappear- 
ance." So  say  the  rabbins :  but  there  is  great  prob- 
ability, that  if  this  was  ever  practised,  it  was  only  in 
provinces  distant  from  Jerusalem.    Id  the  temple. 
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tnd  In  tlM  m€tropo]iB|  there  was  always  a  fixed  cal- 
eiidBr»orat  least  a  fixed  decision  for  festival  days^ 
determlBed  by  the  House  of  Judgment. 

When  we  say  that  the  montM  of  the  Jews  an- 
swered to  ours,  Nisan  to  March,  Jair  to  April,  &c. 
we  must  be  understood  with  some  latitude ;  for  the 
lunar  months  cannot  be  reduced  exactly  to  solar 
ones.  The  vernal  equinox  falls  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty-first  of  March,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  solar  year.  But  in  the  lunar  year,  the 
new  moon  will  fall  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
full  moon  in  the  month  of  April.  So  that  the  He- 
brew mouths  will  answer  partially  to  two  of  our 
months,  the  end  of  one,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
other. 

Twelve  lunar  months  making  but  three  hundred 
and  fifly-four  days  and  six  hours,  the  Jewish  year 
was  short  of  the  Koman  by  twelve  days.  To  recover 
the  equinoctial  points,  from  which  this  difference  of 
the  solar  and  lunar  year  would  separate  the  new 
moon  of  the  first  month,  the  Jews  every  three  years 
intercalated  a  thurteerUh  month,  which  they  called 
Vi-adar;  the  second  Adar.  By  this  means  their 
lunar  year  equalled  the  solar ;  biecause  in  thirty-six 
solar  mouths  there  would  be  thirty-seven  lunar 
months.  The  Sanhedrim  regulated  this  intercalation, 
and  the  thirteenth  month  was  placed  between  Adar 
and  Nisan ;  so  that  the  nassover  was  always  celebrat- 
ed the  first  full  moon  aner  the  equinox. 

MOON.  The  Lord  created  the  sun  and  the  moon 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  world,  to  preside  over  day 
and  night,  and  to  distinguish  times  and  seasons,  Gen. 
i.  15, 16.  As  the  sun  presides  over  dsy,  so  the  moon 
presides  over  night ;  the  sun  regulates  the  course  of 
a  year,  the  moon  the  course  of  a  month  ;  the  sun  is, 
as  it  were,  king  of  the  host  of  heaven,  the  moon  is 
queen.  The  moon  Was  appointed  for  the  distinction 
of  seasons,  of  festival  days,  and  days  of  assembling, 
Gen.  i.  14 ;  Ps.  civ.  19.  For  the  days  of  the  New 
Moon,  see  Nkomsziia. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Hebrews  understood 
the  theory  of  lunar  eclipses ;  but  they  always  speak  of 
them  io  terms  which  intimate  that  they  considered 
them  as  wanders,  and  as  effects  of  the  power  and 
wrath  of  God.  When  the  prophets  speak  of  the 
destruction  of  empires,  they  often  say,  that  the  sun 
shall  be  covered  with  darkness ;  the  moon  withdraw 
her  light ;  and  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  Isa.  xiii. 
10 ;  xxiv.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8 ;  Joel  il.  10 ;  ill.  15. 
But  we  cannot  perceive  that  there  is  any  direct  men- 
tion of  an  eclipse. 

Among  the  orientals  in  general,  and  the  Hebrews 
in  particular,  the  worship  of  the  moon  was  more 
extensive,  and  more  famous  than  that  of  the  sun. 
In  Deut.  iv.  19 ;  xvii.  3,  Moses  bids  the  Israelites  take 
care,  when  they  see  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and 
the  host  of  heaven,  not  to  pay  them  any  superstitious 
worship,  because  they  were  only  creatures  appointed 
for  the  service  of  all  nations  under  heaven.    Job 

ixxxi.  26,  27.)  also  speaks  of  the  same  worship :  **  If 
[  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walk- 
ing in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,"  as  a 
token  of  adoration.  The  Hebrews  worshipped  the 
moon,  by  the  name  of  Meni,  of  Astarte,  of  tne  god- 
dess of  the  groves,  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  &c.  (But 
see  under  Astaroth  I.)  The  Syrians  adored  her  as 
Astarte,  Urania,  or  Ccelestis ;  the  Arabians  as  Alilat ; 
the  Effvptians  as  Isis ;  the  Greeks  as  Diana,  Venus, 
Juno,  Hecate,  Bellona,  Minerva,  &c.  Macrobius  and 
Julius  Firmicus  acquaint  us,  that  men  dreiMd  like  | 


women,  and  women  dressed  like  bmo.  nerificed  ts 
the  moon,  Maimonides  thinks,  that  Moses  intended 
to  foHtnd  this,  when  he  prohibited  the  sexes  firom  ex- 
change of  habits.  The  moon  was  worshipped  as  a 
god,  and  not  as  a  goddess,  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia.  The  Sepharvites  called  her  Aname- 
lech,  the  gracious  king.  Strabo  calls  her  Meen ;  as 
does  Isaiah,  Ixv.  11.  She  was  represented  clothed 
like  a  man ;  and  there  are  medals  extant,  on  which 
ahe  is  represented  in  the  habit  and  form  of  a  man 
armed,  having  a  cock  at  his  feet,  covered  with  a 
Phrygian  or  Armenian  bonnet  Spartian,  in  Cara- 
calla,  assures  us,  that  the  people  of  Charrae  in  Meso- 
potamia believed,  that  sucn  as  held  the  moon  for  a 
goddess,  would  be  always  in  subjection  to  their 
wives.  He  adds,  that  though  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians sometimes  called  her  goddess,  yet  they  always 
call  her  god  in  their  mysteries.  Several  sorts  of  sac- 
rifices were  ofilered  to  the  moon.  We  see  in  Isaiah 
Ixv.  11,  and  Jeremiah  vii.  18,  that  they  offered  to  her 
in  the  high  ways,  and  upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses, 
sacrifices  of  cakes,  and  similar  offerings.  Thus  the 
Greeks  honored  Hecate,  or  Trivia,  which  is  the 
moon.  Elsewhere  they  offered  to  her  human  sacri- 
fices. Strabo  relates,  that  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Araxes,  the^  especially  worshipped  the  moon, 
who  had  there  a  famous  temple.  Thegoddess  had 
several  slaves,  and  every  year  they  ofiered  one  of 
them  in  sacrifice  to  her,aOter  having  fed  him  daintily 
the  whole  year  before.  Lucian  speiaiks  of  like  sacri- 
fices, offered  to  the  Syrian  goddess,  the  Dea  Cceles- 
tis,  that  is,  the  moon.  Fathers  carried  their  children, 
tied  up  in  sacks,  to  the  top  of  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
pie,  whence  they  threw  them  down  upon  the  pave- 
ment; and  when  the  unfortunate  victims  moaned, 
the  fathers  would  answer,  that  they  were  not  their 
children,  but  young  calves. 

The  Jews  ascril^d  different  efi^ts  to  the  moon. 
Moses  speaks  of  the  firuits  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  14.)  these  being  considered  as  the  two 
causes  which  produce  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Some 
conunentators  think,  that  the  fruits  of  the  sun  are 
those  that  come  yearly,  as  wheat,  grapea,  &c. ;  and 
the  fruits  of  the  moon  tiiose  that  may  oe  gathered  at 
different  months  of  the  year,  as  cucumbers,  fics,  &c. 

MORASTHI,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
east  of  Eleqtheropolis,  Micah  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  See 
AIaresbah. 

MORDECAI,  son  of  Jair,  of  the  race  of  Saul,  and 
a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Jehoi- 
acmin,  or  Jeconiafa,  king  of  Judah,  A.  M.  4305; 
ESsth.  ii.  5, 6.  He  settied  at  Shushan,  and  there  lived 
to  the  first  vear  of  Cyrus,  when  it  is  thought  he  vis- 
ited Jerusalem,  with  several  other  captives ;  but  af- 
terwards he  returned  to  Shushan.  Mordeeu  had  a 
niece  called  Edesea,  or  Esther,  the  dauf^ter  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  adopted  and  brought  up  as  his 
own  daughter,  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  Afler 
Estiier  became  the  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  (see  Estbcs,) 
Mordecai  was  constant  at  the  palace  gate  to  learn 
news  of  the  queen.  During  his  attendance  there  be 
discovered  a  conspiracy  of  two  eunuchs  to  kill  the 
king;  his  service,  however,  wss  registered  only,  and 
not  rewarded.  Ahasuerus  raising  Haman  to  be  his 
favorite,  Mordecai  refused  to  honor  him ;  end  Hainan 
resented  the  indignity  by  endeavoring  to  exterminate 
the  whole  Jewish  people,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
decree  firom  the  king,  out  was  defeated  in  his  pur- 
pose by  Mordecai  and  Ekrther. 

It  is  evident  that  the  anxiety  of  Mord«eai  for 
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Esther  waa  extreme ;  but  we  cannot  fully  enter  into 
the  circumstance  of  his  walking  day  q/ter  day,  (chap, 
ii.  11.)  for  a  long  period  of  time,  proEMibly  upwards  of 
a  year,  without  recollecting  the  extreme  vigilance 
with  which  the  harems  of  the  East  are  guarded.  On 
this  subject  Chardin  says:  '^The  place  where  the 
women  are  shut  up  is  sacred,  especially  among  per- 
sons of  condition ;  and  it  is  a  crime  for  any  person 
whatever  to  be  inquiring  what  passes  within  those 
walls.  The  husband  has  there  an  absolute  authori- 
ty, without  bein^  obliged  to  ^ve  any  account  of  his 
actions.  And  'tis  said,  that  there  are  most  bloody 
doings  in  those  places  sometimes,  and  that  poison 
despatches  a  world  of  P^opl^,  which  are  thought  to 
die  a  natural  death."  (p.  332.)  ^I  could  not  learn 
what  was  done  more  the  rest  of  the  ni^t ;  for  I  have 
already  informed  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  transactions  in  those  habitations,  that 
seem  to  be  regions  of  another  world.  There  are  none 
but  women  that  can  approach  within  a  league  of  it, 
or  Bomo  black  eunuchs,  with  whom  a  man  may  as 
well  converse  as  with  so  many  dragons,  that  can  dis- 
cover those  secrets ;  and  you  may  as  well  tear  out 
their  hearts  as  a  syllable  upon  that  text  You  must 
use  a  great  deal  of  art  to  make  them  speak ;  just  as 
we  tame  serpents  in  the  Indies,  till  thev  make  them 
hiss  and  dance  when  they  please."  (p.  54.  Cor.  Soly- 
man.) 

**  And  here  we  must  observe,  that  Habas  the  sec- 
ond lefl  behind  him  two  sons ;  or,  at  least,  I  never 
heard  that  he  left  any  more,  nor  is  it  known  whether 
be  lefl  any  daughters  or  no.  For  what  is  done  in 
the  women's  apartment  is  a  my^iy  concealed  even 
from  the  grandees  and  prime  ministers.  Or,  if  they 
know  any  thing,  it  is  merely  upon  the  account  of 
some  particular  relation  or  dependence  which  the 
secret  nas  to  some  peculiar  afiair,  which,  of  necessi- 
ty, must  be  imparted  to  their  knowledge.  For  my 
part,  I  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  sift  out 
the  truth,  but  I  could  never  discover  any  more ;  only, 
tliat  they  believed  he  never  left  any  daughter  behind 
him  that  lived.  A  man  may  walk  a  hundred  days, 
one  after  another,  by  the  house  where  the  women  are, 
and  vet  know  no  more  what  is  done  therein,  than  at 
tlie  further  end  of  Tartary."  (p.  d) 

We  learn  from  these  extracts,  (1.)  That  to  inquire 
what  passes  in  the  harem  is  a  crime.  f2.)  That  it  is 
possible,  **  by  a  great  deal  of  art,"  ana  weighJhf  rea- 
sons, no  doubt,  to  make  the  black  eunuchs  **  speak," 
on  some  occasions.  (3.)  That  a  man  may  walk  a 
hundred  days,  one  after  another,  yet  obtain  no  intel- 
ligence from  thence.  (4.)  That  **  bloody  doings  "  are 
occasionally  transacted  tnere. 

These  hints  may  account  for  the  conduct  of  Mor- 
dccai,  who  walked  every  day  btfore  the  court  qfthe 
xcomttCa  Aoum,  to  ^ther  any  intelligence  that  miffht 
chance  to  come  within  his  cognizance,  respecting  his 
niece.  An  EnglLali  reader  is  apt  to  say,  ^  Why  did 
not  he  visit  her  at  once  ?"  or,  ^  To  be  sure,  when  he 
walked  before  the  court,  he  inquired  of  the  servants, 
and  they  told  him  as  a  matter  of  course."  No :  he 
walked,  day  after  day,  if  perchance  he  might  make 
some  of  these  **  dragons  "  in  any  degree  tractable.  In 
like  manner,  the  English  reader  may  suppose,  that 
(chap.  ii.  22.)  when  ^Mordecai  told  Esther  the 
queen  "  of  the  treason  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  he 
spoke  to  her  pernnatty.  This,  however,  is  not  prob- 
able: he  sent  her  the  intelligence  by  intervening 
agents.  And  when  Mordecai,  In  the  utmost  distress, 
wished  to  communicate  with  Esther,  (chap.  iv.  2.) 
**  he  cried  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry,  even  before  the 
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king's  gate,"  which  waa  the  only  meaiifl  left  him  of 
gaining  attention  ftt>m  the  attendants  of  the  place ; 
some  of  whom,  coming  out  to  him,  returned  and 
told  Esther,  who  waa  too  far  off  to  hear  him.  Esther 
sent  her  own  chamberlain,  Hatach,  (a  confidentid 
person,  no-doubt,)  to  inquire  from  Mordecai  himself 
the  cause  of  his  lamentation ;  and,  by  means  of  Ha- 
tach, messages  passed  between  them,  which  agrees 
with  what  Chardin  says,  that  it  is  possible  on  urgent 
occasions  to  make  these  officers  **  speak."  We  learn, 
also,  that  there  are  **  bloody  doings  "  in  the  harem ; 
this  agrees  vrith  the  remark  of  Mordecai,  (chap.  iv. 
13.)  **  Think  not  that  thou  shalt  escape  in  the  king*a 
house,  more  than  all  the  Jews."  He  certainly  means 
that  Haman  would  procure  her  death,  even  in  the 
harem. 

MORIAH,  a  mountain  upon  which  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  built  by  king  Solomon,  2  Chron.  iii. 
1.  It  is  thought  this  was  the  place  where  Abraham 
intended  to  oner  up  his  son  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxii.  2, 14.) 
though  this  supposition  is  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culties. Instead  of  Moriah,  the  Samaritan  reads 
Moreh,  in  Genesis,  as  if  God  sent  Abraham  near  to 
Sichem,  where  certainly  was  a  Moreh,  Gen.  xii.  6 ; 
Deut.  xi.  30. 

The  name  of  Moriah  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
a  root  implying  height,  or  elevation ;  and  it  is  certain, 
from  the  descriptions  given  of  Jerusalem,  that  it 
stands  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  seen  froin  a  great  distance.  It  is  probable,  there* 
fore,  that  the  i&a  of  being  seen  from  ftr,  as  if  it  lifted 
itsey'vp,  is  included  in  the  name  Moriah,  which  we 
may  obser^^e  is  in  the  feminine.  Probably  there  is  a 
reference  to  this  in  those  prophets,  who  say,  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  temple  shall  be  e  Alted  above 
the  (surrounding)  hilb,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  to 
it,  Isa.  ii.  2 ;  Mic.  iv.  1.    See  Jeeusalxv. 

MORROW.  The  word  morrow  denotes  the  next 
succeeding  period  of  light,  which  commences  a  little 
before  tho  rimng  of  the  sun,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
preceding  period  of  darkness,  as  day  is  to  ni^ht 
The  Hebrew  term  JtfdAdr,  rendered  JMorroir,  signifies 
the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another.    Light  waa 

Siven  instead  of  the  precedins  hours  of  darkness ; 
uring  which  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,  Gen.  i.  2.  The  idea  of  the  Hebrews,  un* 
der  the  word  Mdk&r,  may  be  fUrther  understood  from 
the  two  following  passages :-— ''Andthe  people  stood 
up  all  that  day,  and  all  night,  and  all  day  on  the  aioa- 
ROW  ;"  which  phrase  our  translation  renders  ail  the 
next  day,  (Numb.  xi.  32.)  as  opposed  to  nisbt  ''But 
God  prepared  a  worm  m  the  rmng tfthe  aawnjorihe 
morrow^  or  against  the  morrow,  which  is,  m  our 
translation,  when  the  marrow  ton  (he  next  day,  Jonah 
iv.  7.  This  phrase  shows  that  the  Hebrew  morrow 
did  not  commence  before  the  lidbt  The  An^o- 
Saxon  morrow  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  eastern 
Mdh&r ;  and  as  it  is  evident  from  Tacitus  and  Julius 
Ceesar,  that  both  the  Germans  and  the  Gaub  com- 
puted time  in  the  manner  of  the  Hebiewi,  and  other 
eastern  nations,  there  is  the  mater  reason  for  mp- 
posing  that  our  ancestors  usea  the  word  marrow  ac* 
cording  to  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  MdhSar.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  lo  margin,  our  to-morrow,  is  found  in 
the  foUowing  passages:  Exod.  viL  15 ;  viiL  33 ;  xvL 
23;  xviL9;  xxxii.5;  xxxiv.  3 ;  Numb.  xi.  18 ;  Matt 
vL  30;  Luke  xiiL  38, 33,  &c. 

MORTAR.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Prov.  xzviL  23,  **  Though  thou  ahouldest  bray  a  fool 
in  a  mortar  among  wheat,  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not 
his  foolishness  depart  f(t>m  him.**    The  mode  of 
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puniflhmeQt  here  referred  to  may  be  proved  to  exist 
m  the  East,  by  positive  teatimooy. 

Tanadcism  has  enacted,  in  Turkey,  id  favor  of 
the  Ulemaa,  [or  bodv  of  lawyers,!  that  their  goods 
shall  never  be  confiscated,  nor  tneinselves  put  to 
death,  hut  by  being  bruised  in  a  mortar.  The  honor 
of  beinff  treated  m  so  distinguished  a  manner,  may 
not,  pernape,  be  sensibly  felt  %  eveir  one ;  examples 
are  rare ;  yet  the  insolence  of'^the  Mufti  irritated  sul- 
tan Osman  to  such  a  decree,  tliat  he  ordered  fAe  mor- 
tan  to  bt  rtplacedf  which,  having  been  long  neglect- 
ed, had  been  thrown  down,  and  almost  covered  with 
earth.  This  order  alone  produced  a  surprising 
efiect :  the  body  of  Ulemos,  justly  terrified,  submit- 
ted." (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  "As  for  the 
ffuards  of  the  Towers,  who  hail  let  prince  Coreskie 
[a  prisoner]  escape,  some  of  them  were  empaylcd, 
ana  some  were  pounded^  or  beaten  to  pieceSy  xn  great 
mortars  of  yron^  wherein  they  doe  vsually  pound  Ouvr 
riee^  to  reduce  it  to  mealed  (iCnoIles^s  tfistory  of  the 
Turks,  p.  1374.) 

This  last  quotation  is  the  very  case  in  point ;  ex- 
cept that  Solomon  seems  to  suppose  the  fool  was 
pounded  together  with  the  wheat ;  whereas,  in  this 
mstance,  the  guards  were  beaten  to  death,  certainly, 
without  anv  such  accompaniment. 

^  The  Mahometans  consider  this  office  as  so  im- 
portant, and  entitled  to  such  reverence,  that  the  per- 
son of  a  pacha,  who  acquits  himself  well  in  it,  be- 
comes inviolable,  even  by  the  sultan :  it  is  no  loncer 
permitted  to  shed  his  blood.  But  the  divan  has  m- 
vented  a  method  of  satisfying  its  vengeance  on  those 
who  are  protected  by  this  privilege,  without  depart- 
mg  from  the  literal  expression  of  the  law,  by  ordering 
them  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar^ ....  of  which  there 
have  been  various  instances."  (Volney,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.) 

MOSERAH,  or  Mosekoth,  (Numb,  xxxii.  30.)  a 
station  of  the  Israelites,  near  mount  Hor.  Burck- 
hardt  mentions  a  valley  east  of  mount  Hor,  called 
Wady  Mouse,  which  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Mo- 
vcrah.    See  Lxodus,  p.  418,  and  Aaron,  p.  2. 

MOSES,  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  was  bom  in  Effypt,  A.  M.  2433.  In 
consequence  of  the  decree  of  Pharaoh  for  putting  the 
mate  children  of  the  Hebrews  to  death,  he  was  put 
into  a/ kind  of  vessel  made  of  rushes,  and  laid  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  he  was  found  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh,  and  placed  unknowingly  with  his 
mother  to  be  nursed,  Exod.  ii.  1 — 9. 

The  princess  named  the  infant  Moses,  {saved  out 
ofthe  wateTf)  and  adopted  him  for  her  son,  Acts  vii. 
22,  His  own  parents,  however,  who  brought  him 
tip,  instructed  him  in  the  religion  and  expectations 
or  his  forefathers ;  so  that,  when  ^wn  up,  he  pre- 
ferred rather  to  partake  with  his  people  in  tneir 
afHictions,  than  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  a  court, 
Heb.  xi.  24—26. 

Moses  relates  his  own  story  with  great  simplicity, 
thus :  (Exod.  U.)  Being  grown  up  he  visited  his  Inie^- 
ren,  and  seeinir  an  Egyptian  oppressing  a  Hebrew, 
he  vindicated  ^im,  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  his 
body  in  the  sand.  The  transaction  becoming  known, 
Pharaoh  sourbt  fbr  Moses  to  nut  him  to  death ;  but 
he  fled  into  the  country  of  Miaian,  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
south  of  mount  Sinai ;  where>  he  married  Zipporah, 
a  daughter  of  Jethro,  priest  or  prince  of  Midian. 

Moses,  employed  in  feeding  the  sheep  of  Jethro, 
one  day  came  to  the  mountain  of  Horeb,  where  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  burning  bush,  and  com- 
miafirioned  him,  notwithstanding  his  reluctance  and 
hesfaitkm,  to  delivar  his  people  Israel.    See  A akon. 


Being  arrived  in  Egypt,  Moaea  and  Aaron  carried 
their  message  to  Pharaon,  and  demanded  permission 
for  the  Hebrews  to  ao  three  days' journey  into  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  to  offer  sacrificea  to  the  Lord.  Pha- 
raoh refused,  and  augmented  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  complained  to  Moaea,  and  he  to  the  Lord. 
The  ten  plagues  followed ;  and  at  midnight  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Abib,  or  Nisan,  Moaea  led  his  peo- 
ple out  of  Egypt.    See  Exodus. 

Arrived  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  or  Zin,  between 
Elim  and  Sinai,  the  multitude,  tired  with  the  length 
of  theur  journey,  began  to  munnur  acainat  Moses, 
saymg,  <"  Would  to  God  we  had  died  in  Egypt,  where 
we  sat  at  the  flesh-pots,  and  where  we  ate  oread  in 
abundance !  **  The  Lord  promised  to  rain  food  from 
heaven ;  of  which  Moses  informed  the  people,  and 
that  very  evening  the  earop  of  Israel  was  covered 
with  <iuails,  brought  thither  by  the  wind.  The  next 
morning  they  saw  all  round  the  camp  a  kind  of  hoar- 
frost, or  little  grains,  of  the  color  of  bdellium,  and  of 
the  shape  of  coriander-seeds;  the  manna.  (See 
Ma55a.)  Moses  bade  Aaron  to  fill  an  omer  with 
manna,  and  to  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord ;  to  remain 
as  a  monument  to  future  generations. 

At  Rephidim,  the  people,  m  want  of  water,  mur- 
mured against  Moses ;  but  the  Lord,  by  his  minittry, 
drew  them  water  out  of  the  Tock  of  Horebi  The 
Amalekitea  attacking  Israel,  Moses  sent  Joohua 
against  them ;  he  himself^  at  the  same  time,  with 
Aaron  and  Hur,  being  on  an  eminence,  ^riience  they 
could  see  the  enffagement.  While  Moaea  held  up 
his  hands  toward  heaven,  Joshua  had  the  advantage 
over  the  enemy ;  but  when  he  held  them  down,  the 
Amalekites  prevailed.  Aaron  and  Hur,  therefore,  put 
stones  under  him,  that  he  might  sit  down,  while  each 
of  them  supported  his  arma,  that  he  might  not  be 
tired.  So  the  Amalekites  were  entirely  defeated. 
The  Lord  desired  Moses  to  write  an  account  of  this 
action  in  a  book,  and  to  instruct  Joshua  conceminf 
it,  he  having  determined  utterlr  to  destroy  the 
memory  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  third  month  from  their  conciing  out 
of  Egypt,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai, 
where  they  continued  a  year :  here  Moses  was  the 
mediator  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  his  people. 
See  Law. 

Coming  down  fV-om  the  mountain,  Moses  declared 
to  the  people  the  laws  he  had  received,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  the  covenant  that  the  Lord  would  make  with 
them.  The  iieople  answerinfj^,  that  they  would  per- 
form whatever  the  Lord  enjoined,  Moaea  erected  an 
altar  of  unhewn  stones,  at  Uie  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  twelve  monuments,  or  twelve  other  altaia,  in  the 
name  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  Having  offered 
sacrifices  and  peace-offerings,  he  took  the  blood  of 
the  victims,  poured  half  upon  the  altar,  and  the  other 
half  into  cups,  and  havinff  read  to  the  people  the  or- 
dinances he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  which 
he  had  written  in  a  book,  he  sprinkled  all  the  people 
with  the  blood  that  was  in  the  cups.  Thus  was 
concluded  the  solenm  and  celebrated  covenant  be- 
tween the  Lord  and  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  Lord  then  commanded  Moses  to  come  up 
agmn  mto  the  mountain,  and  to  bring  with  him 
Joshua,  his  servant,  that  he  might  instruct  him  in  all 
which  he  would  have  observed  by  the  prietas  or 
people,  in  the  public  exercise  of  relipon ;  au  the  parts 
of  which  he  distinctly  appointed.  Descending  from 
the  mount,  Joshua  heard  the  shouts  and  rejoicings 
of  the  people,  as  if  of  an  engagement  with  an  enemy. 
But  Moses  ohMrved  that  it  waa  not  the  aound  of  an 
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alarm,  but  cries  of  joy.  When  they  approached  the 
camp,  they  saw  the  golden  calf,  which  had  been 
made,  (see  Calf,)  and  the  people  singing  and  danc- 
ing about  it.  Moses  indignantly  threw  down  the 
tables  of  stone  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  broke  them ; 
and  taking  the  calf,  he  reduced  it  to  powder,  and 
scattered  it  into  the  water,  which  he  made  all  the 
congregation  drink  of.  Moses  severely  rebuked 
Aaron  ;  and,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp, 
he  proclaimed, ''  Whoever  is  for  the  Lord,  let  bun 
join  himself  to  me."  All  the  children  of  Levi  as- 
sembUng  about  him,  he  said,  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Let  every  one  of  you  take  his  sword,  and  let  him  go 
from  gate  to  ^te,  across  the  camp,  and  slay  even  to 
his  brother,  his  friend,  or  his  kinsman."  They  did 
so,  and  that  day  there  were  slain  about  3000  people. 

The  next  day  Moses  remonstrated  to  the  people  on 
the  heinousncss  of  their  sin ;  but  told  them  he  would 
again  ascend  the  mountain,  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
forgiveness  for  them.  He  went  up  and  entreated 
the  Lord  to  pardon  them ;  or  otherwise,  he  begged 
tiiat  he  himself  might  be  blotted  out  of  tlie  UoSl  of 
the  Lord.  (See  Book.)  lie  also  desired  another 
favor,  which  was,  that  he  might  see  his  glory.  The 
Lord  answered  him,  that  he  could  not  see  his  face, 
fur  no  man  could  support  that  sight;  but  that  he 
would  pass  before  the  opening  of  the  rock,  where  he 
might  hear  his  name,  and  see  his  train,  as  he  passed 
along. 

Afterwards,  Moses  went  up  into  the  mountain, 
and  carried  new  tables  of  stone.  There  God  re- 
ncived  the  decalogue,  and  gave  several  other  com- 
mandments. After  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he 
came  down,  bringing  the  two  tables  of  testunony 
with  him,  and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
whoever  had  any  valuable  metals,  or  precious  stones, 
thread,  wool,  fun,  or  fine  wood,  fit  for  the  taber- 
nacle, might  offer  them  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord 
commanded  also,  that  each  Israelite  should  contrib- 
ute half  a  shekel ;  fabout  25  cents ;)  and  that  this 
contribution  might  oe  regularly  raised,  Moses  took 
au  account  of  the  people,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upwaj'ds;  of  whom  there  were  found  603,550,  each 
of  which  paying  a  bekah  or  half  shekel,  the  sum 
nmouuted  to  100  talents  of  silver  and  1775  shekels, 
or  about  $150,000.  Six  whole  months  they  worked 
at  the  tabernacle,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  month  of  the 
holy  year,  after  their  leaving  Egypt,  A.  M.  2513,  to 
tJio  tir^t  day  of  the  first  mondi  of  the  following  year, 
^2.*)  1 1.  On  the  ftrst  dav  of  Nisan,  (April  21,  according 
to  Usher,)  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  was  set 
up,  and  ftUed  with  the  glory  of  the  Lora,  and  on  the 
fourteenth,  the  Israelites  celebrated  the  second  pass- 
over  from  their  cominff  out  of  Egypt.  About  this 
time,  Moses  published  the  laws  contamed  in  the  first 
Roven  chapters  of  Leviticus,  consecrated  Aaron  and 
liis  sons,  and  dedicated  the  tabernacle  wrtli  all  its 
vessels. 

The  first  day  of  the  second  month  of  thia  year, 
Moses  took  a  second  account  of  the  people,  in  which 
the  Levites  were  reckoned  apart,  and  appointed  to 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  princes  of  the 
tribes  made  their  offerings  to  the  tabernacle,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  and  on  his  day,  during  the  twelve 
days  of  the  dedication  and  consecration  of  this  holy 
place.  Lastly,  and  about  this  time,  Moses  made  sev- 
eral ordinances  relating  to  the  purity  to  be  observed 
in  holy  things,  and  the  manner  of  approaching  the 
tabernacle. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  brought  him  his  wife  Zipponb,  and 


his  two  sons,  Gershom  and  Eliezer.  Moses  receired 
him  with  all  respect,  and  by  his  persuaaion  commis- 
sioned judges  to  assist  in  accommodating  difTerences, 
and  minor  suits.  On  the  arrival  of  Zipporah  in  the 
camp,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  his  sister,  spoke  against 
Moses,  because  his  wife  was  an  Ethiopian ;  but  the 
Lord  interposed  in  behalf  of  Moses,  who  was  the 
meekest  man  upon  earth.    See  Aa.ron. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  whether  the  sedition 
of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abuum  happened  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Hebrews  at  Kadesh-bamea,  or  before. 
(See  Ko&AU.)  At  Kadesh,  where  Miriam  died,  the 
people  murmured  for  water,  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
supplied,  by  causing  it  to  gush  out  of  a  rock.  But 
as  they  showed  some  distrust  in  the  Lord,  he  con- 
demned them  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  without  en- 
tering the  land  of  promise.  Hence  they  called  this 
encampment  Merioah,  or  waters  of  contradiction. 
At  Zalmonah,  it  is  thousht  Moses  erected  the  brazen 
j^crpeut,  to  heal  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  fiery 
serpents.  Being  come  to  mount  Pisgah,  in  the  des- 
ert of  Kedemoth,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to 
Sihoii,  king  of  the  Amorites,  to  solicit  a  passage 
through  his  country,  which  being  refused,  Moses 
^ve  him  batde,  overcame  him,  and  took  all  his  ter- 
ritories. Some  time  afterwards.  Off,  kinj^  of  Bashan, 
marched  against  Moses,  and  fought  with  him ;  but 
he  was  conquered' and  his  country  taken. 

While  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  at  Sbittim. 
Balak,  kinff  of  Moab,  invited  Balaam  to  come  and 
curse  Israel.  But  the  sorcerer  having  rather  blessed 
than  cursed  tbem,  he  sent  the  daushten  of  Moab 
into  the  camp,  to  tempt  them  to  idolatry  and  forni- 
cation. This  wicked  counsel  had  the  desired  effect; 
but  Moses  put  to  death  all  who  had  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  worship  of  Baal-peor,  to  the  number  of 
23,000,  besides  100()  others  wno  were  executed  by 
the  judges.  Afler  this,  the  Lord  commanded  Moset 
to  make  war  against  the  Midianites,  who  bad  sent 
their  daughters,  with  those  of  Moab,  to  debauch  Is- 
rael. Phinehas  was  appointed  chief  of  the  expedition, 
with  12,000  chosen  men,  who  routed  the  Midianites. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  for- 
tieth year  after  the  coming  out  of  E^'pt,  Moees,  be- 
ing in  the  fields  of  Moab,  and  knowing  that  he  was 
not  to  pass  over  Jordan,  made  a  long  discourse  to 
the  people,  recapitulating  all  he  had  done,  and  all 
that  baa  happened  from  the  coming  out  of  Egypt. 
He  set  before  them  the  happiness  that  would  attend 
their  constancy  and  fidelity,  and  the  calamities  which 
would  punish  their  prevarication.  He  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests  and  elders  a  copv  of  the  law, 
with  an  injunction  to  have  it  read  solemnly  every 
seventh  year  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  natioD. 
He  composed  an  excellent  canticle  or  i)oem,  in  which 
he  exclaimed  against  their  future  infidelity,  and 
threatened  them  with  aU  the  evils  that  in  aftor-agss 
came  upon  them.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  an- 
nexed to  each  of  the  tribes  a  particular  blessing,  in 
which  he  mingled  several  prophecies  and  predio* 
tions. 

At  the  beffinnmg  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  Lord 
commanded  him  to  ascend  mount  Nebo,  where  he 
obtained  a  view  of  the  country,  both  on  this  side 
and  beyond  Jordan.  *'8o  Moses,  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against 
Beth-peor ;  but  no  man  knowetb  of  his  sepulchre  un- 
to this  day.  And  Moses  was  120  years  old  when  he 
died :  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  fores  abat^ 
ed.  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in 
the  pkin  of  Moab  thirty  days."    It  is  added,  *'Thsrs 
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aroM  not  a  prophet  nnce  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the 
Lord  knew  Ace  to  face :  in  all  the  signs  and  wonr 
ders  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  hmd  of 
Egypt,  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  his 
land :  and  in  all  that  mighnr  hand,  and  in  all  the 
great  terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  nght  of 

all  Israel.** 

Moses  is  the  most  ancient  writer  of  whom  there 
remain  any  authentic  works.  He  has  left  us  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Ave  books — Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy — ^which  were 
probably  not  originally  separate  works,  as  we  find 
them  now.  These  books  are  acknowledged  as  au- 
thentic and  inspired,  by  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
Some  difficulties  have  been  started  about  tfaeu-  author, 
because  a  few  hiter  passages  have  been  inserted.  But 
these  additions  make  no  alteration  in  the  sense :  they 
are  by  way  of  illustration  only.    See  Bible. 

In  addition  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Jews  ascribe  to 
Moses  eleven  Psalms,  from  xc.  to  c. ;  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof  that  these  were  all  written  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tides  of  the  Psalms  are  not 
original,  nor  indeed  very  ancient,  and  some  of  them 
are  wrongly  placed.  Besides,  in  these  Psalms  we  find 
the  names  or  persons,  and  other  marks,  that  by  no 
means  agree  with  Moses. 

Some  of  the  ancients  believe  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job.  Origen  is  of  opinion, 
that  he  translated  it  out  of  Syriac,  or  Arabic,  into 
Hebrew;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  many  of  the 
moderns. 

As  to  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  many  diffi- 
culties have  been  rais^.  Scripture  tells  us  express- 
ly, that  Moses  died,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Deut.  ult  5, 6.  But  as  the  Hebrew  (n%i^  ^^-Sj?) 
literally  imports,  upon  the  motUh  of  the  Lordy  the 
rabbins  have  imagined  that  the  Lord  took  away  his 
soul  by  a  kiss.  Others  have  maintained  that  he  did 
not  die ;  and  some  have  supposed  that  he  was  trans- 
lated into  heaven. 

The  rabbins  do  not  content  themselves  with  the 
miracles  that  Scripture  relates  of  Moses,  but  add 
many  particulars  of  a  spurious  description ;  as,  for 
example,  that  he  was  lK>m  circumcised ;  that  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  found  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  was  leprous,  and  that  as  soon  as  she 
touched  the  arit  in  which  the  infant  lay,  she  was  im- 
mediately cured ;  that  when  it  was  known  to  Pha- 
raoh that  Moses  had  killed  an  Egyptian,  he  con- 
demned him  to  lose  his  head ;  but  God  permitted 
that  his  neck  should  become  as  hard  as  a  oillar  of 
marble,  and  the  rebound  of  the  sword  killea  the  ex- 
ecutioner. 

The  history  of  Moses  was  so  famous,  for  many 
ages,  in  almost  all  countries,  that  it  is  no  wonder  writ- 
ers of  different  nations  have  each  represented  it 
after  his  own  manner.  The  orientals,  the  ancient  Gre- 
cians, the  Esyptians^  the  Chaldeans,  the  Romans, 
have  aU  made  additions  to  his  history.  Some  of 
them  have  improved  on  the  miracles  that  the  Scrip- 
ture relates  concerning  his  life ;  others  have  dis- 
guised his  stor^  by  adding  to  it  not  only  false,  but 
mean  and  triflmg,  circumstances,  of  which  we  have 
just  ffiven  a  specimen.  The  character  and  life  of 
this  legislator  is,  however,  one  of  the  finest  subjects 
for  the  pen  of  a  philosophical  historian,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  competent  antiquary. 

His  institutes  have  not  only  been  maintained  for 
several  thousands  of  years,  and  by  Jews,  however 
diqiersed  in  all  parts  of  the  ^lobe,  but  they  retain  a 
vigor  that  primuses  a  perpetuity,  unless  disturbed  by 


some  omnipotent  interference.  They  have  with- 
stood the  fury  of  persecution,  and  the  more  danger- 
ous snares  of  seduction.  Thej  are  essentially  the 
same  in  China  and  in  India  as  m  Persia  and  in  Eu- 
rope. They  may  have  been  neglected,  they  may 
have  been  interpolated,  they  may  nave  been  abused, 
yet  they  are  the  same.  Nor  is  the  nation  insensible 
to  its  relation  in  all  its  branches :  the  principle  of 
consanguinity  is  allowed  and  felt  throughout  It  is 
impossmle  not  to  discern  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  fate  of  this  people.  To  assign  too  pontively  the 
termination  of  the  Mosaic  mstitutions,  were  rash ; 
for  even  supposing  the  general  conversion  of  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  Christianity,  it  does  not 
follow  that  eveiT  rite  established  imder  the  Mosaic 
economy,  should  absolutely  cease  and  determine. 

MOTE,  see  Etx. 

MOTH,  an  insect  which  flies  by  night,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds.  As  some  of  them  are 
particularly  attached  to  woollen  cloth,  which  they 
consume,  &c.  they  are  alluded  to  in  Scripture  under 
that  description.  Job  xiii.  28 ;  Isa.  L  9 ;  Jam.  ¥.  2. 
The  moth  is,  as  it  were,  a  ni^t  butterfly,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  day  butterfly  by  having  its  an- 
tennae, or  boms,  sharp-pointed,  not  tufled.  In  Job 
iv.  19,  vire  read,  <*  How  much  less  in  them  who  dwell 
in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust ; 
which  are  crushed  before  the  moth.**  The  Hebrew 
vjr,  otihy  is  employed  to  describe  the  moth  in  other 
passages  of  this  poem,  as  ch.  xiii.  28 ;  xxvii.  18.  and 
elsewhere.  This  creature  is  usually  taken  for  the 
moth  which  consumes  clothes  and  wool,  by  reducing 
them  to  a  dust  and  powder.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
properly  a  moth -worm,  for  the  moth  itself  is  called 
DD,  stSy  and  is  joined  with  rp,  osh^  in  Isaiah  li.  8.  This 
moth- worm  is  one  state  of  the  creature,  which  first  is 
enclosed  in  an  egg,  whence  it  issues  a  wcmtu  ;  after 
a  time  it  quits  this  wonn  state,  to  assume  that  of  the 
complete  insect,  or  moth.  It  cannot  be,  then,  to  a 
moth  flying  against  a  house  and  oversetting  it,  (as 
Mr.  Harvey  conjectured,)  that  this  comparison  is  in- 
tended ;  but  to  the  gradual  consumption  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  worm  by  its  erosion;  q.  d.  ''As  the 
haoitation  of  a  worm  is  consumed  by  its  inhabitant, 
so  is  the  person  of  man :  it  is  no  more  capable  of 
resisting  disease  than  a  woollen  cloth  is  capable  of 
resisting  decay,  when  devoured  and  demolished  by 
the  worm  appointed  to  it ;  **  otherwise,  **  Crushed  as  a 
feeble  and  contemptible  insect  is  crushed;  as  we 
crush  a  moth-worm,  without  reluctance  or  com- 
punction.** 

MOTHER.  This  wchxI  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
metropolis,  the  capital  city  of  a  cotmtnr,  or  of  a 
tribe ;  and  sometimes  for  a  whole  people,  x  Sam.  xx. 
19.  The  synagogiie  is  the  mother  cf  the  Jews,  as 
the  church  is  of  Christians.  Isaiah  asks,  (1.  1.) 
**  Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorcement, 
whom  I  have  put  aviray  ?**  that  is,  of  the  synagogue ; 
and  Paul,  (Gal.  iv.  26.)  says,  ''Jerusalem  wbich  is 
above,  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  alL**  The 
great  Babylon,  that  i&  Rome,  is  called  in  the  Rev- 
elation, ''the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of 
the  earth,**  that  is,  of  idolatry.  Rev.  xviL  5. 

A  mother  in  Israel  signifies  a  brave  woman,  whom 
God  uses  to  deliver  his  people.  This  name  is  nven 
to  Deborah,  Judg.  v.  7.  Wisdom  calls  herself  the 
mother  of  chaste  love.  The  earth,  to  which  at  our 
death  we  must  all  return,  is  called  the  mother  of  all 
men,  Ecclus.  xl.  1. 

MOUNTAINS.  Judea  is  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, but  the  mountains  are  generally  beautiflil,  fhut- 
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All  aod  cultivated.  Hoses  says,  (Deut  xzxii.  13.)  that 
the  rocks  of  its  mouDtaios  produce  oil  and  honey, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  which  elegantly  shows  their 
fertility.  HeBays,(Deut.  viii.7,9.]  that  in  ihe  moun- 
taina  of  Palestine  spring  excellent  fbuotaiDU ;  and 
that  their  bowels  yield  iron  and  brass.  He  desired 
earnestly  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  see  the  fine 
mouptains  of  Judea  and  Libanus,  Deut.  iii.  25.  The 
most  famous  mountains  mentioued  in  Scripture  are, 
Seta  in  Iduinea — Hobeb,  near  Sinai,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trwa — Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petrsa — Hon,  in  Idumea — 
GiLBOA,  Bouih  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel — Nebo,  a 
mountain  of  Abarim — Taboh,  in  Lower  Galilee — 
En-sedi,  near  the  Dead  sea — LtB&aos  and  Anti- 
LiBAHDS — Gekisiu,  in  Samaria — Ebal,  near  to  Ge- 
rizim — GiLE^kP,  beyond  Jordan — Ahalex,  in  Ephra- 
im — MoBiAH,  where  the  temple  was  huilt — Paras, 
in  Arabia  Petnea — Gahask,  in  Ephraim — Olivet 
— PiBBAH,  beyond  Jordan — Hebmon,  beyond  Jordan, 
near  Lihanus — Cahhei.,  n^r  the  Medilerranean 
sea,  between  Dora  and  Piolemais.  There  ore  many 
other  mouDtains,  famous  for  having  cities  on  them; 
an  Hebron,  Samaria,  Nazareth,  Gibeon,  Shophim, 
Shilo,  &c. 

The  Hebrews  frequently  give  to  mountains  the 
epithet  eternal,  because  they  are  as  old  as  the  world 
itself.  Gen.  zlix.  36 ;  DeuL  xxxiii.  15.  They  were 
Bomechnes  retired  to  as  places  of  security. 

Mountains  and  their  properties  are  frequently  ob- 
jects of  comparison  in  Scripture — their  elevation, 
their  EU^ihly,  the  breadth  of  their  bases,  Ace.  Many 
extraordinary  events  narrated  in  sacred  history,  loc^ 
plac«  on  mountains,  which  seem  to  form,  by  [heir 
verv  structure  and  appearance,  proper  places  of 
■ecluaion. 

MOURNING.  Tha  Hebrews,  at  the  death  of 
their  frieitds  and  retatiaiia,  gave  all  possible  demon- 
atratioua  of  grief  and  mourning.  They  wept,  tore 
their  clothes,  smote  their  breasts,  fasted,  and  lay  upon 
the  ground,  went  baretboled,  pulled  their  hair  and 
beards,  or  cut  them,  and  made  incisions  on  their 
breasts,  or  tore  them  with  their  nails.  Lev.  xix.  98; 
zxL  5 ;  Jer.  xvi.  6.  The  time  of  mourning  was 
commonlv  seven  days ;  but  it  was  lengthened  or 
shortened  according  to  circumstances.  That  for 
Mosesand  Aaron  was  prolonged  Id  thirty  days,  which 
Josepbus  says,  ought  to  he  sufficient  for  any  wise 
man,  on  the  loss  of  tiis  nearest  relation,  or  his  dear- 
est  friend. 

During  the  time  of  their  mouruing.the  near  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  coDtinued  utting  in  their  houses, 
and  ate  on  the  ground.  The  food  they  took  was 
thought  unclean,  and  even  themselves  were  judged 
impure :  "Their  sacrifices  shall  be  unto  ibem  as  the 
bread  of  moumera;  all  that  eat  thereof  shall  be  pol- 
luted," Hoe.  ix.  4.  Their  faces  were  covered,  and  in 
all  that  time  they  could  not  apply  tbemeelves  to  any 
occupation,  nor  read  the  book  of  the  law,  nor  say 
their  usual  prayers.  Tbey  did  not  dress  themselves, 
nor  make  their  beds,  nor  uncover  their  beads,  nor 
shave  themselves,  nor  cut  their  nails,  nor  eo  Into  the 
bath,  nor  salute  any  body.  Nobody  spoke  to  them 
unless  they  spoke  first.  Their  friends  commonly 
went  to  visit  and  comfort  them,  bringing  them  food, 
according  to  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  7 ;  "  Give  strong  drink 
unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  ihosp 
that  be  of  heavv  heart  Let  him  drink  and  fui^l  his 
poverty,  (or  afniction,)  and  remember  his  mis^n'  no 
more."  (Compare  Baptish  for  the  dead.)  Ancient- 
ly, iliey  set  bread  and  meat  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
that  ihe  poor  might  have  (he  benefit  of  it,  Tob.iv.  IB; 
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Ecclua.  zxx.  16 ;  Baruch  vl.  96;  31.  They  abo  weM 
up  to  the  roof,  or  upon  the  placTorm  of  their  bouses, 
to  bewail  their  misfortune :  "Through  all  the  chies 
ofHoeb(Bay8  Isaiah)  they  shall  gird  themselves  with 
sackcloth  :  on  the  tops  of  tlieir  houses,  and  in  their 
streets,  every  one  shall  howl,  weeping  abundant ly," 
chap.  XV.  3,  And  (xxii.  1.)  speaking  to  Jerusalem, 
he  says,  "  What  aileth  thee  now,  that  ihou  art  wholly 
gone  up  to  llie  house-tops  ?" 

Tbey  hired  women  to  weep  and  mourn,  and  also 

E arsons  to  play  on  instruments,  at  the  funertds  of  the 
ebrews.  Persons  in  yters  were  cnrritd  lo  their 
graves  by  sound  of  trumpet,  as  Servius  aays,  and 
younger  people  by  the  sound  of  fiuies.  In  Mait.  ii. 
83,  we  observe  a  company  of  players  on  tbe  flute,  at 
the  funeral  of  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Allihai 
met  a  funeral  procession,  or  o  company  of  mourner^ 
out  of  civiliiy  were  lo  join  ihem,  and  to  mingle  tlicu: 
tears  with  those  who  wept.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to 
this  custom  when  he  says,  "  Rejoice  willi  thcin  that 
do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  ihem  that  werp,"  Rom. 
lii.  15.  And  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel,  "The  men 
of  this  generation  are  like  unto  chililreu  sitting  in  the 
market- place,  and  calling  one  to  another,  and  saying. 
We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced; 
we  bave  mourned  lo  you,  and  ye  have  not  wepi," 
Luke  vii.  32 ;  Matt.  xi.  17. 

When  our  Saviour  was  led  away  to  bis  crucilixioii, 
the  women  of  Jerusalem  followed  him,  making  great 
lamtotalioUB,  (Luke  xxiii.  37.)and  when  tlie  daughter 
of  Jeplilhah  was  devoted  by  her  father,  ahe  went 
with  her  companions  upon  the  mountains,  to  lament 
her  leaving  the  world  withnul  being  married,  Juilg. 
xi.  38.  In  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  women  go  out 
into  Ihe  burying-ploees  at  certain  times,  there  to 
mouni  for  the  death  of  their  near  relations. 

Tbe  mourning  habit  among  the  Hebrews  was  not 
fixed  either  by  law  or  custom.  We  only  find  in 
Scripture,  that  they  used  to  tear  Iheir  garments — a 
custom  Blill  observed  ;  but  ihey  tear  a  sitiall  part 
merely,  and  for  fonn's  sake.  Anciently,  in  times  of 
mourning,  Ihey  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth,  or 
hair  clolh,  Ihst  is,  in  coarae  or  ill  made  clotlies,  of 
brown  or  black  scuff.  At  this  day,  thai  they  may  not 
appear  ridiculous,  they  wear  mourning  efler  tha 
fashion  of  tlie  countries  where  Ihey  live,  without  be- 
\ng  constrained  lo  it  by  any  law. 

MOlISE:,or  Rat,  in  Hebrew  -av,.4Jthir, especially 
Field-Mouse.  By  many  this 
word  is  thouj^i  to  denote  the 
Jerboa,  an  animal  described  by  . 
Bruce,  and  which  is  classed  by 
the  Arabs  under  the  El  Mbar, 
or  the  largest  of  the  Mat  monla- 
nji*.  The  accompanying  en- 
graving will  afford  a  good  idea  ,  , 
of  this  curious  creature,  which  is  '^  / 
very  different  from  the  common  1 1 1. 
mouse.  But  the  Jerboa  is  more  £^^^ 
probably  the  animal  called  in  the  i-*^--,? 
EngUsh  translation  coney.  (See 
Co.NET.)  Tlio  word  rendered 
moute  probahlv  includes  various  species  of  tbeae  ani- 
mals, some  of  which  were  eaten.  Moses  (Lev.  si. 
39.)  declared  it  to  be  unclean,  which  implies  that  it 
was  sometimes  eaten;  and  Isaiah  (Ltvi.  17.)  re- 
proaches the  Jews  with  this  practice.  Mice  made 
great  havoc  in  tbe  fields  of  the  Philistines,  after  that 
people  bad  token  the  nrk  of  the  Lord,  (1  Sam.  v.  6, 
^c.)  which  induced  them  to  send  it  back  with  mice 
and  emeroda  of  gold,  as  aa  atoneroeni  for  the  iirev- 
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^renee  committed,  and  to  avert  tbe  veogeance  that 
t>uraued  them.  The  AssynuM,  who  beeiefsd  Be- 
thulia,  when  thev  saw  the  Hebrews  come  out  of  the 
city  in  order  of  battle,  compared  them  to  mice,  aay- 
iDg,  "  See,  the  mice  are  coming  forth  out  of  their 
holes,"  Judith  xiv.  12.  Vulgate. 

MOUTH.  It  has  been  obeerved,  on  the  article 
Adore,  tiiat  to  kiss  one's  hand^  and  to  put  it  to  one's 
mouth,  was  a  sign  of  adoration.  The  Hebrews,  by 
wav  of  pleonasm,  often  say.  He  opened  his  mouth, 
and  spoke,  sung,  cureed,  &c.  Also,  that  God  opens 
the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  puts  words  into  their 
mouth,  bids  them  speak  what  be  inspires  them  with. 
To  inquire  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  is  to  consult 
him.  Josh.  ix.  14.  God  savs,  that  he  will  be  a  mouth 
to  Muses  and  Aaron,  Exod.  iv.  15.  '*  We  will  call  the 
damsel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth ;"  let  us  know  Re- 
bekah's  sentiments  of  the  matter,  Gen.  xziv.  57.  ^  Let 
us  hear  what  is  in  the  mouth  of  Ahithophel,"  (2 
Sam.  xvii.)  let  us  consult  him  about  this  afnir. 

To  open  the  mouth,  is  often  used  emphatically 
for  speakinff  aloud,  boldly,  freely :  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.) '*  My 
mouth  is  enlarged— opened— over  my  enemies,^  says 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel.  (Comp.  Ezek.  xxiv. 
27 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4.)  In  a  contrary  sense,  to  shut  the 
mouth,  to  silence,  is  a  mark  of  humiliation  and  afflic- 
tion, Ps.  cvii.  42 ;  xxxviii.  14.  **  To  set  tlieir  mouth 
against  tbe  heayens,"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  9.)  is  when  they 
speak  arrogantly,  insolently  and  blasphemously  of 

God  directs  that  his  law  should  be  always  in  the 
mouth  of  his  people ;  i.  e.  that  the  Israehtes  com- 
mune frequently  with  one  another  about  it  He  for- 
bids them  so  much  as  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
atranse  pfods,  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  To  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,  18  a  Hebraism,  which  we  render  by  ftce  to 
fiice,  Numb.  xii.  8.  Heb.  '*  With  one  mouth,"  is  with 
common  consent,  Dan.  iii.  51.  To  observe  the  mouth 
of  the  kiog,  is  to  hear  his  words  with  attention, 
Eccles.  viii.  2.  To  walk  by  the  mouth  of  any  one,  is 
to  obey  his  orders.  To  transgress  against  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord,  is  to  disobey  his  commands.  You  shall 
be  justified  by  your  own  mouth  ;  you  shall  be  con- 
demned out  of  your  own  mouth :  by  the  good  or  ill 
use  of  your  tongue. 

Uosea  says,  (vi.  5.)  the  Lord  has  put  tlie  people  to 
death  by  the  words  of  his  mouth  ;  i.  e.  he  foretold 
death  (or  captivity)  to  them  by  his  prophets.  Isaiah 
says  of  the  Messiah,  (xi.  4)  "  He  shall  smite  the  earth 
with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips  ehall  he  slay  the  wicked."  These  expressions 
denote  the  absolute  power  of  God,  and  that  it  re- 
quires onl^  one  breath  to  destroy  his  enemies — ^per- 
haps by  his  judicial  sentence.  The  same  prophet 
says,  (xlix.  2.)  ^  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp 
sword."  These  ways  of  speaking  energetically  ex- 
press the  flovereign  authority  of  God.  "  From  the 
aliundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;  (Matt 
xii.  34.)  i.  e.  our  discourses  are  the  echo  of  the 
mntiments  of  our  hearts.  It  is  not  what  enters 
into  the  mouth  that  defileth  the  man ;  it  is  neither 
meat  nor  drink  that  makes  us  unclean  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

MULBERRY-TREE.  The  word  transited  mul- 
herry-tree  signifies  literally  toeeping,  and  indicates, 
therefore,  some  tree  which  distils  balsam  or  gum. 
The  particular  species  is  not  known,  2  Sam.  v.  23, 
24;  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  15.  In  Ps.  lxxviii.47,it  issaid 
that  among  other  plagues  with  which  the  Lord  vis- 
ited Egypt,  he  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail,  and 
their  mulberry-trees  with  fi-ost.    The  English  trans- 


lation reads  Bycamore-trees  ;  which  are  eommoD  h, 
Egypt.  They  have  a  leaf  nearlv  resembling  that  of 
a  mulberry-tree,  and  fhiit  something  like  figs ;  hence 
the  word  sycamore,  from  «yco9,  a  fig  or  fig-tree,  and 
morus,  a  mulberiy-tree.    ^ee  SrcAMoas. 

MULE,  the  o&pring  of  two  animate  of  different 
species,  as  a  horse  and  an  aas. 

There  is  no  probability  thai  the  Jews  bred  mulea, 
because  it  was  forbidden  to  couple  CFeaturea  of  dif^ 
ferent  species,  Lev.  xix.  19.  But  they  were  not  fcsr- 
bidden  to  use  them.  Thus  we  may  obeerve,  espe- 
cially after  David's  time,  that  mulea,  male  and 
female,  were  common  among  the  Hebrews :  fbrmerly 
they  used  only  male  and  female  anes,  2  Sam.  xiiL 
29 ;  xviii.  9 ;  1  Kings  L  d3»  38,  44 ;  x.  25 ;  xriiL 
5,  &c. 

Some  have  thou^t  that  Anah,  son  of  Zibeon,  of 
the  posterity  of  Seir,  being  in  the  desert,  found  out 
the  manner  of  breeding  mules.  This  opinion  was 
much  espoused  by  the^ancienta.  But  Jerome,  who 
notices  it  in  his  Hebraical  questions  on  Geneas, 
translates,  **  that  Anah  found  hot  waters."  The  Syn- 
ac  says,  a  fmadmn ;  but  rather  it  signifies  a  people 
whom  Anah  surprised  and  defeated.    See  Anabl 

MURDER.  This  crime  amon^  the  Hebrews  was 
always  punished  by  death,  but  mvoluntary  iioau- 
cide  was  only  punished  by  banishmeDt.  Cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed  for  involuntary  manalaugiiter, 
whiuer  the  slayer  might  retire,  and  continue  in  safety 
till  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  Numb.  zzxv.  28. 
Then  the  offisnder  was  at  liberty  to  return  lo  Jbis  own 
house,  if  he  pleased.  A  murderer  was  put  to  dbeatii 
without  reimssion  :  the  kinsman  of  tbe  muvdond 
person  mi^t  kill  him  with  impuni^.  Money  ooukl 
not  redeem  his  life ;  he  was  dragged  away  evee  fiosa 
the  altar,  if  he  had  taken  refiue  there. 

When  a  dead  body  was  found  in  the  fi^a,  sod 
the  murderer  was  unknown,  Moses  eomomided  that 
the  elders  and  judges  of  the  neighboting  plasty 
should  resort  to  tbe  spot.  Dent  xxL  1— &  The  el> 
ders  of  the  city  nearest  to  it  were  to  take  a  heifer, 
which  had  never  yet  home  the  yoke,  and  were  id 
lead  it  into  some  rude  and  uncukivated  place,  which 
had  not  been  ploughed  or  sowed,  where  they  were 
to  cut  its  throat;  the  priests  of  the  Lonl,  with 
the  elders  and  magistrates  of  the  city,  were  to  eome 
near  the  dead  body,  and  washing  their  hands  over 
the  heifer  that  had  been  slain,  they  were  to  say : 
**  Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  nor  have  oor 
eyes  seen  it  shed.  Lord,  be  favorable  to  thy  people 
Israel,  and  impute  not  unto  us  this  blood  which  bss 
been  shed  in  the  midst  of  our  country."  This  cere- 
mony may  inform  us  vrhat  idea  they  had  of  the 
heinousness  of  murder,  and  how  much  horror  they 
conceived  at  this  crime ;  also  their  fear  that  Crod  might 
avenee  it  on  the  whole  country ;  and  the  pollution 
that  me  country  was  supposed  to  contract,  by  the 
blood  spilt  in  it,  unless  it  were  expiated  or  avenged 
on  him  who  had  occanoned  it,  if  he  oould  be  discov- 
ered. fComp.  Psahn  IxxiiL  13>  also  the  aciioD  of 
Pilate,  Matt  xxvii.  4.) 

MURMURING,  a  complaint  made  for  wrong  sup- 
posed to  have  been  received.  Paul  forinda  murmur- 
mg,  (1  Cor.  X.  10.)  as  did  also  the  wise  man,  Wisd. 
i.  11.  God  severely  punished  the  Hebrews  who  mur- 
mured in  the  desert,  and  was  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  forsaking  them,  and  even  of  destroying  tbem, 
had  not  Moses  appeased  his  anger  by  earnest  prayer, 
Numb.  xi.  33,  34 ;  xii.  xiv.  30,  31 ;  xvL  3 ;  xxi.  4— 6 ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  30. 

MUSIC    The  ancient  Hebrews  had  a  great  tasts 
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for  roosic,  whiob  th«  j  used  in  their  religioua  tervices, 
in  their  public  and  private  rejoicinea,  at  their  feaata, 
and  even  in  their  mourning.  We  have  in  Scripture 
canticles  of  ioy,  of  thanksgiving,  of  praise,  of  mourn- 
ing ;  epithalamiunis,  or  sones  composed  on  occasion 
of  marriage ;  aa  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Psalm  xlv. 
which  are  thought  to  have  l>een  composed  to  cele- 
brate tlie  marriage  of  Solomon.  Also  mournful 
songs,  as  those  of  David  on  the  deaths  of  Saul  and 
Abner,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  on  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Also  Psalms  to  celebrate 
the  accession  of  a  prince  to  bis  crown,  as  Psalm  Ixii. 
Songs  of  victory,  triumph  and  sratulation,  as  that 
which  Moses  sung  after  passing  the  Red  sea,  that  of 
Deborah  and  Barak,  and  others.  The  book  of 
Psalms  is  an  ample  collection  of  different  pieces  for 
music,  composed  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  by  inspired 
authors. 

Music  is  very  ancient  Moses  says  that  Jubal,  who 
lived  before  the  deluge,  was  the  father  of  those  who 
played  on  the  kinnor,  and  the  uggab^  Qen,  iv.  21. 
The  kifmor  manifestly  signifies  the  harp,  and  u^gab 
the  ancient  or^an ;  answering  to  the  Pandean  pifies. 
Laban  complains  that  his  son-in-law  Jacob  had  left 
him,  without  bidding  him  farewell,  without  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  sending  his  family  awav 
^  %vith  mirth  and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with 
harp.*^  Moses,  having  passed  over  the  Red  sea,  com- 
posed a  song,  and  sung  it  with  the  Israelite  men, 
while  Miriam,  his  sister,  sung  it  with  dancing,  and 
playing  on  instruments,  at  the  head  of  the  women. 
He  caused  silver  trumpets  to  be  made,  to  be  sounded 
at  solemn  sacrifices,  and  on  religious  festivals.  Da- 
vid, who  had  a  great  taste  for  music,  seeing  that  the 
Levites  were  numerous,  and  not  employed,  aa  for- 
merly, in  carrying  the  boards,  veils  and  vessels  of 
the  tabernacle,  its  abode  being  fixed  at  Jerusalem, 
appointed  a  great  part  of  them  to  sing  and  to  play 
on  instruments  in  the  temple. 

Asaph,  Heman  and  Jeduthun  were  chiefs  of  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle  under  David,  and  of  the 
temple  under  Solomon.  Asaph  had  four  sons,  Je- 
duthun six,  and  Heman  fourteen.  These  twenty-four 
Levites,  sons  of  the  three  great  masters  of  the  temple 
niusic,  were  at  the  head  of  twenty -four  bands  of  mu- 
siciaus,  which  served  in  the  temple  by  turns.  Their 
numt)er  there  was  alwavs  great,  but  especially  at  the 
chief  solemnities.  They  were  ranged  in  order 
about  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifices.  Those  of  the 
family  of  Kohath  were  in  the  middle,  those  of  Me- 
rari  on  the  lefl,  and  those  of  Gershom  on  the 
right  hand.  As  the  whole  business  of  their  lives 
WHS  to  learn  and  to  practise  music,  it  roust  be  sup- 
posed that  they  understood  it  well ;  whether  it  were 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

The  kings  also  had  their  particular  music.  Asanh 
was  chief  master  of  music  to  David.  In  the  temple, 
and  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  female  musicians 
were  admitted  as  well  as  male ;  they  generally  were 
ciaiightcrs  of  the  Levites.  Ezra,  in  his  enumeration 
of  those  whom  he  brought  back  with  him  from  the 
captivity,  reckons  200  singine  men  and  singing 
women.  In  1  Chron.  xv.  20,  the  Hebrew  says,  that 
Zechariah,  Aziel  and  Shemiramoth  presided  over 
the  seventh  band  of  music,  which  was  that  of  the 
young  women. 

As  to  the  nature  of  their  music,  we  can  judge  of  it 
only  by  conjecture,  because  it  has  been  long  lost. 
Probably,  it  was  a  mixture  of  several  voices,  of  which 
all  sung  together  in  the  same  tune,  each  according 
to  his  strength  and  skill ;  without  musical  counter- 


point, or  those  di&rent  parts,  and  that  combination 
of  several  voices  and  tunes,  which  constitute  harmo* 
nv  in  our  concerts,  or  compounded  music.  Probablyi 
auBo,  the  voices  were  generally  accompanied  by  in- 
strumental music  But  if  we  may  draw  any  conclu- 
sions in  favor  of  their  music  from  its  effects,  its 
magnificence,  its  majesty,  and  the  lofly  sentiments 
contained  in  their  songs,  we  must  allow  it  sreat  ex- 
cellence. David,  by  his  skill  on  the  harp,  dispelled 
the  melancholy  vapors  of  Saul.  Subsequently,  Saul 
having  sent  messengers  to  apprehend  David  at  Naioth 
in  Ramah,  the  messengers  no  sooner  heard  ^e  sound 
of  the  instruments  of  the  prophets,  than  they  were 
transported  (as  it  were)  by  a  divine  enthusiasm,  to 
engage  in  the  service.  Saul  sent  a  second  and  a 
third  company  after  them,  who  did  the  same ;  and 
at  last  came  thither  himself,  but  was  equally  seized 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  began  to  ex(>erieuce  pro- 
pnetic  sensations  even  before  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  prophets  were  assembled.  The  prophet 
Elisha,  fiodmg  himself  agitated,  caused  a  minstrel  to 
play  before  him,  to  calm  nis  spirits  into  a  temper  fit 
to  receive  the  divine  Spirit. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews  are,  per- 
haps, what  has  been  hitherto  least  understood  of  any 
thmg  in  Scripture.  Calmet  considers  them  under 
three  classes :  (1.)  strineed  instruments ;  f2.)  wind  in- 
struments, or  divers  kinda  of  flutes;  (3.)  different 
kinds  of  drums. 

Of  stringed  instruments,  are  the  nabelf  and  the 
psaltery,  or  /i«aitne<erim,  Dan.  iii.  5.  These  three 
names  apparently  signi^  nearly,  or  altogether,  the 
same  thing.  They  considerably  resembled  the  harp ; 
the  ancient  cMaraf  or  the  athuTf  or  the  ten-stringed 
instrument ;  Both  were  nearly  of  the  figure  ^ :  but  the 
nablum^  or  psaltery^  was  hollow  toward  the  top,  and 
played  on  toward  the  bottom ;  whereas  the  cyUutra^ 
or  ten-stringed  instrument,  was  played  on  on  tne  up- 
per part,  and  was  hollow  below :  both  were  touched 
with  a  small  bow,  or  fret,  or  by  the  fingers.  The  kin- 
noTy  or  ancient  lyre,  had  sometimes  six,  sometimes  nine 
strings,  strung  mm  top  to  bottom ;  and  sounded  by 
means  of  ^a  hollow  belly,  over  which  they  passed : 
they  were  touched  with  a  small  bow,  or  fivt,  or  by 
the  finger.  The  ancient  tvmphony  was  nearly  the 
same  as  our  viol.  The  samiue  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, which  was  nearly  the  same,  it  is  Uiought,  as 
the  modem  paalteiy. 

We  discover  in  Scripture  various  sorts  of  trumpets 
and  flute« ;  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  aiscertain  the 
forms.  The  most  remarkable  of  this  kind  is  the  an- 
cient organ,  in  Hebrew  uggab ;  the  ancient  pipe  of 
Pan,  now  common  amouff  us. 

Drums  were  of  many  Kinds.  The  Hebrew  topkj 
whence  comes  tympanuw^  is  taken  for  all  kinds  of 
drums  or  timbrels.  The  zahdim  is  commonly  trans- 
lated by  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate,  cymbala;  instru- 
ments of  brass,  of  a  very  clattering  sound,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cap,  or  hat,  and  struoi  one  against  the 
other,  while  held  one  in  each  hand.  Later  interpreters 
by  TuUxdim  underatand  the  nifrum  ,*  an  inatrument 
anciently  very  conomon  in  Egypt  It  was  nearly  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  creased  by  brass  wires,  wnich 
jingled  upon  being  shaken,  while  their  ends  were  se- 
cured from  falling  out  of  the  firame,  by  theur  heads 
be'mg  larger  than  the  orifice  which  contained  the 
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The  Hebrew  mentions  an  instnmient  caDed  gkaU' 
shim,  which  the  LXX  translate  cymbala ;  but  Jerome 
.niaira.  It  is  found  only  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  The  term 
shaliahim  suggests  that  it  was  of  three  sidei^  (trian- 
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gulftr,)  and  it  might  be  that  ancient  triangular  instru- 
ment, which  carrying  on  each  side  several  ring%they 
were  jingled  by  a  stick,  and  gave  a  sharp,  rattling 
Sound.  The  original  also  mentions  meziZoiAatm,  whicn 
were  of  brass,  and  of  a  sharp  sound.  This  word  is 
usually  translated  cymbcHa :  some,  however,  render  it 
tirUinahvla^  little  bells,  which  is  countenanced  by 
Zechariah  xiv.  20,  which  says,  the  time  shall  come 
when  on  the  mezUotk  of  the  horses  shall  be  written, 
••  Holiness  to  the  Lord !"  We  know  that  bells  were 
anciently  worn  by  horses  trained  for  war,  to  accustom 
them  to  noise. 

mustard-Tree.  The  description  which  our 
Lord  has  given  of  the  ainavi,  or  mustard-tree,  in  Matt 
xiii.  31,  32,  and  the  parallel  passages,  has  given  rise 
to  much  conjecture.  His  words  are,  "A  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his 
field ;  which  indeed  id  the  least  of  all  seeds :  but 
when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and 
foecometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  In  order  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  this  repre- 
sentation and  the  character  of  the  sinapia  nigra,  or 
common  mustard  plan  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
may,  in  the  more  favorable  climates  of  the  East,  ex- 
ceed by  far,  in  its  dimensions  and  strength,  that  which 
is  found  in  these  colder  countries.  Lightfoot  cites  a 
passage  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  a  mustard-tree 
IS  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  branches  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  a  tent ;  and  Scheuchzer  describes  and 
represents  a  species  of  the  plant  several  feet  high,  and 
possessing  a  tree-like  appearance. 

In  support  of  these  conjecmres,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  re- 
marks, ^'  Some  soils,  being  more  luxuriant  than  others, 
and  the  climate  much  warmer,  raise  the  same  plant 
to  a  size  and  perfection  far  beyond  what  a  poorer 
soil,  or  a  colder  climate,  can  possibly  do."  Herodo- 
tus says,  he  has  seen  wheat  and  barley,  in  the  country 
of  Babylon,  which  carried  a  blade  full  four  fingers' 
breadth,  and  that  the  millet  and  sesamum  grew  to  an 
incredible  size.  The  doctor  states,  that  he  has  him- 
self seen  a  field  of  common  cabbages  in  one  of  the 
Norman  isles,  each  of  which  was  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  in  height ;  and  one  in  the  garden  of  a  friend, 
which  grew  beside  an  apple-tree,  though  the  latitude 
of  the  place  was  only  about  48  deg.  18  min.  north, 
v/BS fifteen  feet  high.  These  facts,  and  several  others, 
which  might  be  adduced,  fully  confirm.  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks,  the  possibility  of  what  our  Lord  says  of  the 
mustard-tree,  however  incredible  such  a  thing  may 
appear  to  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
productions  of  the  northern  regions  and  cold  climates. 

These  are  striking  specimens  of  the  ereat  difference 
which  is  found  to  obtain  among  productions  of  the 
same  species  in  different  climates  and  countries ;  but, 
then,  their  distinctive  character  remains  the  same ; 
whereas  the  reference  in  our  Lord's  parable  implies 
so  essential  a  difference  as,  on  these  principles,  to 
convert  an  herbaceous  plant  into  a  tree,  which  de- 
stroys the  identity  of  its  character. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  these  difficulties,  Mr. 
Frost  some  time  since  published  a  work,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  sinapt  of  the  New  Testament  does 
not  signify  any  species  of  the  genus  we  now  designate 
sinapis,  but  a  species  of  the  pkytolacca.  We  shall 
transcribe  some  passages  from  his  work,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  con- 
clusive nature  of  the  arsuments. 

**  The  seed  of  an  herbaceous  plant,  for  such  is  the 
sinapia  nigra,  or  common  mustard,  cannot  possibly 
produce  a  tree ;  and  however  great  a  degree  of  alti- 


tude and  cireumferenoe  the  stem  of  common  muttard 
might  attain,  yet  it  could  not  KSotd  support  for  *  fowls 
of  the  air,'  even  allowing  it  to  grow  to  the  height  of 
eight  feet,  which  it  never  does. 

*^  Mustard  seed  is  not  the  smallest  of  all  aeeda,  ai 
the  translation  implies,  because  those  of  foigloye  {£■ 
giialis  purpurea)  and  tobacco  (nteofuma  iabacvm\ 
are  infinitely  smaller ;  these  are  herbaceouB  u  well 
as  mustard,  (sinapia  nigra,)  and  even  granting  for  a 
moment  that  the  common  mustard  seed  was  intended, 
the  above  evidence  would  annul  the  validi^  of  the 
translation.  This  discordancy  has  been  ende&Yored 
to  be  reconciled  by  a  reference  to  ainapia  enuoida^ 
shrubby  mustard ;  but  even  this  has  not  the 
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'  smallest  seed :  and  allowing,  for  die  sake  of  axgamatt, 
that  this  shrub  could,  by  luxuriance  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, increase  in  height  and  drcumference,  and 
throw  off  large  branches,  the  size  of  the  seed  would 
remain  the  same,  and  the  smallest  of  all  seeds  would 
not  apply," 

Among  other  statements  made,  as  to  the  aze  to 
which  the  mustard  plant  will  sometimes  grow,  Mr. 
Frost  notices  one  writer,  who  observes  that  be  »w 
one  so  large  that  it  became  a  great  buah,  and  wai 
higher  than  the  tallest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that 
he  had  raised  it  from  seed.  This  our  author  readily 
conceives  to  be  true,  but  does  notconaideritasataU 
explanatory  of  the  subject,  because  an  annual  plant, 
such  as  ainapia  nigra  is,  cannot  become  even  aahrub, 
much  less  a  tree.  Havinff  thus  endeavored  to  prore 
that  the  mustard  seed  of  the  New  Testament  is  ooc 
procured  from  aineqna  nigra,  or  any  species  of  that 
genus,  he  next  proceeds  to  show  the  identity  tbat 
exists  between  kokkon  aintqfeoa  and  phdobuxa  dodt' 
candra,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  dendnm  mtfa 
of  the  Scriptures  :.  "  Phytolacca  dodieandm  grow; 
abundantly  m  Palestine ;  it  has  the  smaltest  seed  <n 
any  tree,  and  obtains  as  great,  or  even  greater,  alti- 
tude than  any  other  in  tluit  country,  of  which  it  is  a 
native. 

**  Common  mustard  is  both  used  for  culinaiy  asd 
medicinal  purposes ;  so  are  several  species  ^^f^ 
lacca.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  tlie  acridity « 
the  latter  induced  Linnaeus  to  plac«  that  genus  in  tof 
natural  order  Piperittt,  whilst  De  Jussieu  referred  it 
to  the  fiimily  AiripUcea,  which  certainly  bears  out  iw 
edible  and  acrid  properties.  The  North  Americanscall 
Phytolacca  dodecandra  (commonly  known  inEurop«*J 
gardens  by  the  name  of  American  pokeweed)^"'^ 
mustard.  Murray,  in  his  ^pparaiua  iW«fe<n»'«"'J 
entere  into  a  long  jiistory  of  lite  excellent  qtwlit)'  w 
the  young  shoots  f  but  remarks,  diat  when  uiatuff, 
they  cannot  be  eaten  with  impunity.  LiuuttiiP,  in  •'*' 
Materia  Medica,  refers  to  the  same  cirrumstaiic** 
Its  being  edible,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Greek  tern 
lacharwn^  which  occura  Matt.  xiiL  32,  and  Mark  iv.  *• 

**  Mustard  seed  is  applied  externally,  as  «  ^^'"'"1 
lant,  in  the  form  of  a  sinapism ;  and  the  fblia^  p 
phytotacca  dodtcandra  was  used  as  an  outward  ait"' 
cation  to  cancerous  tumors.  . 

"  Of  the  acrid  qualities  of  phvUAacca  dodf(<^-^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  so  that  there  appears  a  >t*j 
strong  analo£[y  between  the  effects  and  p'^P*'?'.^*j^^i 
the  general  atncmia  and  Phytolacca ;  besides  ^jj?""' 
-have  ascertainea  the  existence  of  a  fourth  uhmw 
chemical  element,  nitrogen,  in  the  seed  of  a  sftcie 
of  Phytolacca.    Nitrogen  was  said  on*yJ°/'^^^ 
l^ants  belonging  to  the  natural  orders  Vnuuda  aw 
lyngi,  in  the  former  of  which  the  common  mustaro, 
ainapia  nigra,  is  placed."  , 

Mr.  Frt)«  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  his  vfur^^^'' 
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showing  that  the  phytolaeca  dodeeandra  is  the  tree 
mentioned  in  the  Grospels  fiom  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

*^  Because  it  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  indigenous 
to  the  country  where  the  observation  was  made ;  be- 
cause it  has  the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree  m  that 
country ;  because  it  is  both  used  as  a  culinary  vege- 
table and  medicinal  stimulant,  which  common  mus- 
tard is  also ;  because  a  species  of  the  same  genus  is 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  by  the  term  wild 
mustard ;  because  the  uhimate  chemical  elements  of 
the  seed  sinapia  nigra  and  phytolaeca  dodeeandra  are 
the  same." 

In  conclusion,  the  author  adds  the  generic  charac- 
ters of  the  two  vegetables,  by  which  they  are  seen, 
t>otanically,  to  be  very  distinct  families. 

We  must  here  express  our  regret  that  Mr.  Frost 
should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  furnish  a  prop- 
er authentication,  from  the  writings  of  accreted 
eastern  travellers,  of  the  various  statements  he  has 
made  relative  to  ihe  fhytUacca  dodeeandra. 

M YNDUS,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria,  1  Mac.  xv.  23. 

MYRA,  a  town  of  Lycia,  where  Paul  embarked 
for  Rome,  on  board  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  Acts 
xxvii.  5. 

MYRRH,  Mtrrha,  a  gum  yielded  bv  a  tree  com- 
mon in  Arabia :  which  is  about  Ave  cubits  high ;  its 
wood  hard,  and  its  trunk  thorny.  Scripture  notices 
two  kinds,  one  which  runs  of  itself,  without  incision ; 
the  other  a  kind  which  was  employed  in  perfumes, 
and  in  embalming,  to  preserve  the  body  rrom  cor- 
ruption. The  Magi,  who  came  from  the  East  to 
worship  Christ,  ofrered  to  him  myrrh,  Matt  ii.  11. 

In  the  Gospel  (Mark  x v.  23.)  is  mentioned  myrrh 
and  wine,  or  wine  mingled  with  m^rrh,  which  was 
offered  to  Jesus  previous  to  his  crucifixion,  and  in- 
tended to  deaden  in  him  the  anguish  of  his  suffer- 
ings. It  was  a  custom  among  the  Hebrews  to  give 
such  kind  of  stupefying  liquors  to  persons  who  were 
about  to  be  capitaUv  punished,  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  myrrbed  wine  of  Mark  is  the 
same  as  the  **  wine  mingled  with  gall "  of  Matthew ; 
but  others  distinguish  them.  They  suppose  the 
myrrhed  wine  was  given  to  our  Lord  finom  a  senti- 
ment of  sympathy,  to  prevent  him  from  feeling  too 
sensibly  the  pain  of  his  sufferinss ;  while  the  pota- 
tion mingled  with  gall,  of  which  he  would  not  drink, 
was  riven  from  cruelty.  Others,  however,  think 
thai  Matthew,writing  in  Syriac,  used  the  word  marra, 
which  signifies  either  myrrh,  bitterness  or  gall; 
which  the  Greek  translator  took  in  the  sense  of  gall, 
and  Mark  in  the  sense  of  myrrk.  Wine  mingled 
with  inyrrh  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 

MYRTLE,  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  growine 
wild  throughout  the  southern  parts  of  Euroi>e,  north 
of  Africa,  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia;  principally 
on  the  sea-coast.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  and  pol- 
ished evergreen ;  the  flowers  white,  with  sometimes 
a  tinge  of  red  externally;  and  the  berries  are  of  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  violet  or  whitish,  sweetish,  and 
with  the  aromatic  flavor  which  distinguishes  the 
whole  plant.  These  are  eaten  in  the  Levant,  Isa. 
xli.  19 ;  Iv.  13 ;  Zech.  L  8, 10, 11.    •R. 

M  YSI  A,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  north 
by  the  Propontis ;  west  by  the  Esean  sea ;  south  by 
Lydia ;  and  east  by  Bithynia.  Paul  preached  in 
this  counoy,  Acts  xvi.  7,  8. 

MYSTETRY,  a  Kcrtt.  All  false  religions  hsve 
their  mysteries ;  that  is,  certun  thinffs  kept  private, 
not  to  be  divulged,  or  exposed  indinerently  to  all ; 
but  known  only  to  the  initiated.    The  pagans  had 
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their  mysteries,  but  they  were  mysteries  of  iniquity , 
shameful  mysteries,  concealed  oecause   their  ex- 

Cosure  would  have  rendered  their  religion  contempt!- 
le,  ridiculous  and  odious.  If  men  of  sense  and 
honor  had  known  what  was  practised  in  the  mys- 
teries of  certain  false  deities,  they  would  have  ab- 
horred them.  (See  BiM.  Repository,  iL  p.  261.)  Scrip- 
ture oflen  speaks  of  the  infamous  mysteries  of 
Astarte,  Adonis  and  Priapus,  wherein  a  thousand 
infamous  actions  were  practised,  and  called  religion. 
Baruch  speaks  of  the  prostitutions  practised  in  honor 
of  Venus  at  Babylon,  chap.  vi.  ^  43.  The  whole 
rehgion  of  the  Egyptians  was  mysterious ;  but  these 
pretended  mysteries  were  invented  subsequently,  to 
conceal  the  folly  and  vanity  of  it.  They  could  not 
vindicate,  for  example,  the  adoration  paid  to  brutes, 
but  by  sajring  that  tneir  sods  had  sometimes  assumed 
these  shapes.  In  the  Maccabees,  mention  is  made 
of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  of  the  ivy  imprinted  on 
every  one  that  was  initiated  therein,  and  of  the  gar- 
lands of  ivy  worn  by  those  who  assisted  at  these 
ceremonies,  1  Mac.  vL  7 ;  2  Mac.  vi.  7.  Asa,  king 
of  Judah,  would  not  suffer  the  queen  his  mother  to 


for  offering  human  sacrifices  to  him.  It  was,  perbapsy 
a  perverse  imitation  of  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice 


or  Isaac.  The  Phcsnicians  assigned  a  reason,  not 
unlike  this,  for  their  cruel  sacrifices  to  Hercules  and 
to  Saturn. 

Taking  the  term  mystery  in  another  sense  for  Ug^ 
ieali  or  predietivt,  we  may  say  that  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  was  full  «f  mysteries ;  the  whole  nation 
was  a  mystery,  according  to  Augustin;  It  represented 
the  people  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  religion. 
Whatever  happened  to  them,  whatever  they  prac- 
tised, all  that  was  commanded,  or  forbidden  toem, 
was  figurative,  according  to  PliuL  Their  sacrifices, 
their  priesthood,  their  purifications,  their  abstinence 
from  certain  sorts  of  food,  included  mysteries  which 
have  been  explwned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  passage  over  the  Red  sea  symbolized  baptism. 
The  brazen  serpent  prefigured  the  cross  and  death 
of  Christ.  Sarah  and  Hs^^,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  de- 
noted the  two  covenants.  The  tabernacle  and  its 
vessels  hinted  at  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron  has  been  admi- 
rably explainea  by  Paul  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ ; 
who  himself  discovered  the  mystery  of  Jonah's 
being  three  days  in  the  whale's  belly ;  that  of  the 
manna  which  represented  his  body  and  blood ;  and 
that  of  the  union  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  reproba- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles, 
were  intimated  in  a  hundred  passages  of  Scripture ; 
by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  by  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  by 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  by  Saul  and  David,  by  Absa- 
lom and  Solomon,  and  even  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  promise. 

The  prophecies  concerning  the  person,  the  com- 
ing, the  character,  the  death  and  passion  of  the  Mes- 
si&,  appear  in  a  multitude  of  places  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  figuratively  and  mysteriously.  The 
actions,  the  words,  the  lives  of  the  prophets,  were 
a  continual  and  general  prophecy,  concealed  from 
the  people,  and  sometimes  from  the  prophets  them- 
selves, and  not  explained  and  discovered  till  after 
the  birth  and  death  of  Christ.  These  mysteries,  too, 
were  dispensed  so  wisely,  that  the  first  served  as  a 
foundation  for  the  secona,  and  the  succeeding  illus- 
trated those  that  preceded.    Daniel  is  much  more 
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tf^iek  than  the  eviiflr  jproplMts;  Hanai,  Zeeh»- 
rian  and  Mabchi  apeak  or  the  comingy  of  the  djath, 
and  of  the  piieathood  of  Jeaua  Christ,  and  ofxhe 
oalling  of  the  GentUeB,  more  diatineily  than  the 
prophets  before  them. 

The  word  mystery  is  also  taken  for  aecrets  of  a 
higher  order,  superaaturil ;  for  those  the  knowledge 
of  which  God  has  resenred  to  himself  or  has  some- 
times communicaced  to  his  prophets  and  friends.  Dan- 
iel gives  to  God  the  name  of '^  revealer  of  mysteries  f 
he  tells  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  only  God  who  reigns  in 
heaven  can  reveal  hidden  mysteries,  thinas  to  come. 

Our  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples,  (Matt.  xvL  17.) 
that  they  are  peculiarly  happy,  because  God  has  re- 
vealed to  them  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Paul  often  speaks  of  the  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  of  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  of  the 
mystery  of  Chnst  which  was  unknown  to  former 
ages,  of  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection,  &c.  Mys- 
tic Babylon,  the  great  harlot,  had  written  on  her 
forehead,  mtstbet,  to  show  that  she  represented 
not  any  particular  woman,  but  a  corrupted  and  idol- 
atrous people. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Word,  his  hypostatical  union  with 
his  human  nature,  his  miraculous  buth,  death,  res- 
urrection, ascennon,  his  grace,  and  the  manner  of  its 
operation  in  our  hearts,  Uie  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
&rC.  are  objects  of  fitith  to  all  true  Christians. 

These,  Uien,  were  called  mysteries,  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  the  tenets  of  Cbristianitv,  and  the 
Christian  sacraments;  not  only  because  wej  includ- 
ed secrets  which  had  not  been  known,  if  the  Son 
of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit  had»not  revealed  them, 
but  alao  because  they  were  not  opened  indiflerendy 
to  every  body ;  acoordinff  to  the  advice  of  Christ  to 
his  apostles,  **  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearis  before  swine.** 
Preachers  in  their  sermons,  and  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers in  their  books,  did  not  folly  express  themselves 
on  all  the  mysteries.,  They  said  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  ikithfol ;  while  to  the  pagans  they 
were  secrets,  mysteries.  This  precaution  continued 
long  in  the  chureh. 

The  Grreek  word  mystery  is  expressed  by  the 
Latio  word  nteramentum;  denoting  the  sacraments 
and  mvsteries  of  the  Christian  church.  **  God  has 
made  known  tmto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will  f*  his 
incarnation,  his  coming,  his  gospel. 

So  far  Calmet :  but  the  word  mystery  has  been  so 
repeatedly  discussed,  and  the  import  of  it,  apparent- 
ly, so  often  perverted,  that  it  demands  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks.    What  follows  is  from  Mr.  Taylor. 

We  never  bear  the  word  mystery,  without  thinking 
of  the  old  English  term  maisteries  ;  e.  g.  the  tfMM- 
terie  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  the  nudsUrie  of  the 
CordonnierSy  (cordwainers,)  and  of  other  arts  and 
trades.  In  fact,  the  term  is  still  currently  used  in 
the  city  of  London :  **  the  art  and  mystery  of,**  occurs 
in  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  used  in  most 
branches  of  business ;  meaning,  that  which  may  be 
a  difficulty,  or  even  an  impossibility,  to  a  stranger, 
to  a  novice,  to  a  person  only  beginning  to  consider 
the  subject,  but  which  is  penectly  easy  and  intelligi- 
ble to  a  master  of  the  business ;  whose  practice,  and 
whose  understanding,  have  been  long  cultivated  by 
habit  and  application.  Or  mystery  may  bo  defined 
a  aecret :  ana  a  secret  will  always  remain  such  to 
those  who  use  no  endeavors  to  discover  it  We  often 
hear  it  said,  such  a  person  holds  such  a  mode  of  ac- 
complishing such  a  busineBB,  a  secret.  Now,  imagine 


one  ifHu)  wisbea  to  know  this  aecret;  he  Jabofi^ 
strives,  Sic,  but  unleaa  he  proceed  in  the  right  mode, 
the  object  still  continues  concealed:  suppose  the 
possessor  of  this  seoot  shows  him  the  process, 
teachea  him,  givea  him  information,  &c.  toen  that 
secret  (mystery)  is  no  longer  mysterious  to  him ;  but 
he  enjoys  the  discovery,  and  profits  accordingly ; 
while  others,  not  so  fovored,  are  as  much  in  the  oark 
respecdng  this  peculiar  process,  ss  he  vras. 

Secrets  may  oe  cooaiaered  aa  various :  some  are 
known  to  a  few,  but  are  unknown  to  the  many ;  some 
are  kept  closely  a  long  time,  but  are  revealed  in 
proper  season  ;  some  are  kept  entirely,  totally,  and 
never  are  revealed ;  aome  are  of  a  nature  not  to.be 
investigated  by  us ;  and  some  so  far  surpass  our  pow- 
ers, that  however  familiar  their  effects  may  be  to  our 
observation,  yet  their  principles,  cauaes,  progresses, 
and  distributions,  exceedingly  perplex  our  under- 
standinir,  and  confine  us  to  probabilities,  inforence 
and  conjecture.  We  might  Instance  this  in  electricity, 
galvanism,  magnetism,  attraction  or  gravitation,  dtc. 

We  entreat  that  this  fomiliar  illustration  of  the 
word  mystery  may  not  be  despised  because  of  its 
familiarity ;  aa  we  mdine  to  think,  that  it  ia  not  far 
from  a  scriptural  acceptation  of  the  term.  Let  us 
see  its  efifect  when  applied  to  Scripture  examples, 
1  Tim.  iiL  Id.  ^  Great  is  the  mystery,  secret,  of  god- 
liness ; "  that  is,  a  thing  not  to  be  comprehend^  at 
first  sight ;  nor  until  after  many  reflectiona,  and  much 
consideration.  Rom.  xi.  dS,  **  I  would  not  have  you 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  secret,  diat  blindneaa  in 
part  hath  happened  to  Israel;"  strange  indeed,  if 
mystery  denoted  something  utterly  incon^prthentAU 
and  tn^rplicoUe,  that  the  apoede  ahould  wish  them 
not  to  be  ignorant  of  it  t  that  he  should  instnntly^ 
open  to  them  this  mystery !  To  the  Jews,  indeed,  it 
was  still  a  secret ;  and  they  did  not  believe  the  foot, 
that  they  labored  under  any  Uindneas  at  all ;  while 
to  the  apostle,  and  among  his  follow  Christiana,  the 
inystefT  wss  clear  and  well  understood.  1  Cor.  xv. 
1^  **  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery — we  shall  not 
all  sleep  "—-change  the  phraaeology ;  **  Behold,  I  tell 
you  a  secret,  we  shall  not  all  aleep ;"  could  the  apos- 
tle mean  to  $how  them  a  thing  utteriy  incompre- 
hensible ?  1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  the  apostle  speaks  of  a 
man*8  understanding  all  mysteries ;  that  is,  they  were 
easv  to  him,  though  not  so  to  others.  In  1  Cor.  xiv. 
2,  he  alludes  to  a  man  who,  discoursing  in  a  Ian* 
gnage  foreign  to  his  auditors,  may  m  the  iS)»M  jjoidl 
my^arie$ :  he  may  tell  aU  manner  of  secrets  in  a  fbr^ 
eign  language;  but  while  he  himself  understands 
perfectly  well  his  0wn  meaning,  and  what  he  says, 
yet  his  subjects  of  discourse^  wim  all  his  explanations 
of  those  subjects,  will  continue  secrets  to  such  aa 
are  ignorant  of  the  language  he  uses.  **  We  speak 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,"  says  the  apostle ; 
(1  Cor.  ii.  7.)  that  is,  the  wisdom  hitherto  kept 
secret ;  but  now  the  secret  is  explained,  is  opened,  is 
let  out ;  not  indeed  to  the  princes  of  the  worid  ;  to 
tliem  it  is  as  much  a  secret  as  ever ;  but  G<xl  by  his 
Spirit  bath  given  us  information  respecting  it,  and  by 
that  we  know  and  understand  It  ^^  Stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,"  that  is,  perM>ns  intrusted  with 
some  of  the  secrets  of  God,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
church,  I  (Jot,  iv.  1. 

So  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  sepsretely  fh>m  die 
Jews,  was  a  mystery,  a  secret,  which  no  Jew  would 
have  thought  of^  or  would  have  believed,  had  not 
God  opened,  and  explained,  and  enforced  it,  by  hia 
Spirit,  &c. ;  (Eph.  iii.  3 — 6.J  nor  would  any  (i^ktile : 
it  would  have  remained  unanown,  unsuspec  tad. 
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Mystery  ngnifiet  also  an  allegory,  that  ifl,  a  mode 
of  information  under  which  oartial  inatruction  is 
given,  a  partial  discovery  is  maae,  but  Ihere  is  still  a 
cover  of  some  kind,  which  preserves  somewhat  of 
secrecy :  this  the  person  who  desires  to  know  the 
secret  thoroughly  must  endeavor  to  remove.  So  the 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars,  (Rev.  i.  20.)  is  an  allegory 
representing  the  seven  Asiatic  churcnes  under  the 
figure,  or  symbol,  of  seven  burning  lamps.  So  the 
mystery,  **  Babylon  the  Great,  is  nn  allegorical  rep- 
resentation of  the  spiritual  Baboon,  spiritual  idolatry, 
spiritual  fornication,  &c.  and  to  this  agrees  the  ex- 
pression afterwards,  **  I  will  tell  thee  the  mysterv  of 
the  woman ;"  that  is,  I  will  explain  to  thee  the  allego- 
ry of  this  figure.  Rev.  xvii.  5,  7. 

We  apprehend  that,  originally,  the  fathers  under- 
stood the  word  in  this  sense  ;  so  the  mystery  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  is  the  fig- 
urative representation  of  the  Lord's  body.  But  the 
mysteries  among  the  heathen  in  time  perverted  this, 
and  the  true  idea  of  the  word  mystery,  into  senti- 
ments not  merely  unscriptural,  but  unwarrantable  and 
unwise.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  the 
Jieathen  mysteries  continued  to  be  performed  with 
great  pomp,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
Christian!^  ;  and  were  not  wholly  suppressed  till  the 
emperor  Theodosius  closed  the  temples,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  later. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are 
mysteries,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  in  Nature, 
Providence  and  Grace.  The  union  of  the  human 
soul  and  body  is  a  profound  secret :  the  origin  of  life 
is  a  profound  secret:  the  cause,  manner,  &c.  of 
thongnt  is  a  deep  secret  So  are  many  dispensations 
of  Providence:  why  goodness  should  suffer  and 
evil  prosper,  is  a  secret :  and  why  one  is  called 
and  another  left,  is  a  secret  of  secrets,  a  mystery  of 
grace! 

If  the  ways  and  works  of  God  are  mysteries,  we 
may  justly  expect  to  find  his  attributes,  his  essence, 


his  perfections,  his  nature,  inserutable  myflteries  to 
U6,  ipor  worms  of  mankind !  Could  we  suppose — 
pardon  the  supposition — that  God  were  incuned  to 
mstruct  us  in  this,  it  would  be  (as  we  are  constituted 
at  present)  teaching  us  a  maisterief  which  we  bare 
no  faculties  capable  of  learning ;  it  would  be  speak- 
ing to  us  in  a  langua^  of  which  we  could  never 
comprehend  a  word ;  it  would  be  overwhelming  us 
with  too  mighty,  too  extensive,  too  proftmnd,  too  ex- 
alted, discoveries,  unless  we  were  previously  endued 
with  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  the  divine  nature; 
with  immensity,  infinity,  ubiquity,  omniscience,  eter- 
niw,  in  short,  with  deity  ! 

Now,  since  none  denies  the  existence  of  God,  be- 
cause he  cannot  comprehend  his  nature  and  essence, 
which  is  a  mystery  ;  so  none  ought  to  deny  exertions 
of  bis  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  &c.  because  they 
imply  the  exercise  of  what  is  secret  to  mankind  in 
general :  and  this  principle,  which  is  undeniable  in 
nature,  ought  to  be  equally  undeniable  in  religion. 
In  short,  what  relates  to  God  may,  rather  must,  al- 
ways include  much  of  mystery.  Even  the  most 
direct  and  profound  intercourse  between  the  human 
powers,  and  their  inefilable  Creator,  mental  emodons, 
prayer  and  praise,  may  be  secrets,  that  is,  mysterious 
services,  but  not,  therefore,  less  devout,  or  less  ac- 
ceptable. 

MYSTICAL.  The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  is 
that  which  is  gathered  from  the  terms  or  letter  of  ra- 
rious  passages,  beyond  their  literal  signification.  For 
example,  Babylon  si^ifies  literally  a  city  of  Chaldea, 
the  habitatidn  of  kings  who  persecuted  the  He- 
brews, and  who  were  overwhelmed  in  idolatry  and 
wickedness.  But  John,  in  the  Revelation,  gives 
the  name  of  Babylon,  mystically,  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
So  Jerusalem  is  literally  a  city  of  Judea :  but  mys- 
tically^ the  heavenly  Jerusalem;  the  habitation  of 
the  saints,  &c.  The  serpent  is,  literally,  naturdly,  a 
venomous  reptile,  but  mystically  is  the  devil,  the  old 
serpent,  &c. 
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I.  N AAM AH,  daughter  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  and 
sisterof  Tubal-cain,  (Gen.  iv.  22.)  who  is  believed  to 
have  found  out  the  art  of  spinning  wool,  and  of 
makinff  or  enriching  cloth  ana  stuffs. 

II.  NAAMAH,  an  Ammonitess,  wife  of  Solomon, 
and  mother  of  Rehoboam,  1  Kings  xiv.  2L 

N  AAM  AN,  a  general  m  the  army  ofBenhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  who,  being  afilicted  with  a  leprosy,  was 
cured  by  washing  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  affreea- 
bly  to  the  command  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  2  ICings 
T.    (Comp.  Lev.  xiv.  7,  &c.) 

The  prophet  having  refused  to  receive  a  present 
offered  to  him  by  Naaman,  the  latter  begged  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  carry  home  two  mules'  burden 
of  the  earth  of  Canaan,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that 
henceforth  he  would  serve  no  God  but  Jehovah.  It 
seems  that  his  intention  was  to  build  an  altar  in  Syria 
formed  of  that  holy  ground,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be, 
to  which  God  had  assigned  the  blessing  of  his  pecu- 
liar presence,  that  he  might  daily  testify  his  gratitude 
for  the  great  mercy  wliich  he  had  receiveo,  tliat  he 
might  declare  openly  his  renunciation  of  idolatry,  and 
that  he  might  keep  a  sort  of  communication,  by  simil- 
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itude  of  worship,  with  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
land  where  Elisha  dwelt,  who  had  so  miraculously 
cured  him.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
precept,  (Exod.  xx.  24.)  **  An  futar  qf  earth  shalt  thou 
make  unto  me ; "  and  it  is  very  credible,  that  the 
temporary  altars  were  usually  of  earth ;  especially  on 
the  nigh  places.  To  such  an  altar,  apparently,  Enjah, 
afler  repairing  it,  added  twelve  stones,  in  allusion  to 
the  twelve  tnb^  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xviiL  31.  See, 
however,  another  suggestion  in  respect  to  this  pas- 
sage, under  Baptism,  p.  143. 

Elisha  having  consented  to  this  request,  Naaman 
again  addressed  the  prophet  thus :  <<  In  this  thing  the 
I^rd  pardon  thy  servant,  that  when  my  master  goeth 
into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and  he 
leaneth  on  my  hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  bouse 
of  Rimmon ;  when  I  bow  down  myself  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
thing.**  And  Elisha  said  to  him,  *'  Go  in  peace.** 
This  passage  has  given  rise  to  many  scruples.  Many 
commentators  think,  that  Naaman  onl^  asks  leave  to 
continue  those  external  services  to  his  master  Ben- 
hadad,  which  he  had  been  used  to  render  him,  when 
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he  entered  the  temple  of  Rimmon ;  and  that  Elisha 
snfiTered  him  to  accompaDy  the  kioff  into  the  teaiple, 
provided  he  paid  do  worship  to  the  idol.  Others, 
translating  the  Hebrew  in  the  past  tense,  suppose  that 
Naaman  mentions  only  his  former  sin,  and  asks  par- 
don for  it. 

NAARATH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  (Josh.  xvi.  7.) 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Jericho. 

NABAL,  a  rich  but  churlish  man,  of  tlie  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  race  of  Caleb,  who  dwelt  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  and  who  had  a  very  numerous  flock  on  Car- 
mel,  but  refused  to  give  David  and  bis  followers,  in 
their  distress,  any  provisions,  though  modestly  re- 
quested to  do  so.  David,  resenting  this  harsh  treat- 
ment, so  contrary  to  the  usages  of  eastern  hospitality, 
armed  400  of  his  people,  and  resolved  to  put  Nabal 
and  his  family  to  the  sword.  In  the  interim,  however, 
one  of  Nabal's  servants  acquainted  bis  wife  Abigail 
with  what  had  passed,  and  she,  as  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent woman,  bavins  justified  David's  people,  pre- 
pared provisions  and  refreshments,  with  which  she 
appeased  David.  On  her  return  home,  Abigail  ap- 
prized Nabal  of  the  danger  he  had  brought  himself 
mto,  and  her  account  htd  such  effect  on  his  mind, 
that  he  became  as  immovable  as  a  stone,  and  died  in 
ten  days,  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  &c. 

NABATHEANS,  or  Nabathenians,  Arabians 
descended  from  Nebajoth.  Their  country  is  called 
Nabatheea,  and  extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Red  sea,  the  chief  cities  of  which  are  Petra,  the  capital 
of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Medaba. 

NABONASSAR,  the  first  king  of  Babylon.  See 
Babylon,  p.  138. 

NABOPOLASSAR,  see  Nebuchadnezzar  I. 

NABOTH,  an  Israelite  of  Jezreel,  who  lived  under 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  had  a  vineyard  in  Jezreel, 
near  to  ^e  king's  palace,  which  he  refusing  to  trans- 
fer to  the  kinff,  was,  by  the  command  of^  Jezebel, 
falsely  accused  of  blasphemy,  condemned,  and  stoned 
to  death,  1  Kings  xxi.  Jezebel  immediately  went  to 
the  kinff,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the  vineyard,  of 
which  Ahab  instantly  took  possession.  See  Ahab, 
Jezebel,  and  2  Kings  ix.  10. 

NACHON.  The  floor  of  Nachon  (2  Sam.  vi.  6.) 
was  either  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  proprietor ; 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  Hebrew  denotes  the 
prepared ^fioor,  that  is,  the  floor  of  Obed-edom,  which 
was  near,  and  was  prepared  to  receive  the  ark.  This 
place,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  either  in  Jenisalcm, 
or  very  near  Jerusalem,  and  near  the  house  of  Obcd- 
edom,  in  that  city. 

I.  NADAB,  son  of  Aaron,  and  brother  of  Abihu, 
who  offered  incense  to  the  Lord  with  strange,  that 
is,  common,  fire,  not  with  that  which  had  been  mi- 
raculously lighted  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  was 
slain  by  the  Lord  together  with  his  brother,  Lev.  x.  2. 

II.  NADAB,  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel, 
succeeded  his  father  A.  M.  5050,  and  reigned  but  two 
years,  being  assassinated  while  besie^ng  Gibbethon, 
by  Baasha,  son  of  Abijab,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
who  usurped  his  kingdom.  Scripture  says  NadsJ) 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  1  Kings  xv.  25. 

NAHALAL,  and  Nahalol,  a  city  of  Zebulun, 
(Josh.  xix.  15.)  yielded  to  the  Levites,  and  given  to 
the  family  of  Merari,  Josh.  xxi.  35.  The  children  of 
Zebulun  did  not  make  themselves  complete  masters 
of  it,  but  permitted  the  Canaanites  to  dwell  in  it, 
Judg.  i.  30. 

NAHALIEL,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  (Numb.  xxi.  19.)  which  Eusebius 
places  on  the  Amon. 


I.  NAH  ASH,  a  king  of  the  Ammonitrs,  who,  be- 
sieging Jabesh-Gilead,  was  defeated  aittl  killed  by 
Saul,  1  Sam.  xi.    The  piece  of  mutilatiog  bubarity 

E reposed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  by  NV 
ash,  <*  that  I  may  thrust  out  ail  vour  right  eye>,  and 
lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  Israel,^  periiape  by  alter- 
ing the  name  of  the  town  to  that  of  ^  those  wbo  have 
lost  their  right  eyes,"  is-  worthy  of  notice.  We  mu«, 
however,  recollect,  that  the  loss  of  the  eyes  is  a  pun- 
ishment regularly  inflicted  on  rebels  and  othenio  die 
East  Mr.  Han  way,  fb  his  **  Journey  in  Persia,"  gires 
very  striking  instances  of  this  practice ;  the  cnielty 
of  which,  and  the  sight  of  the  streaming  blood,  were 
felt  by  that  gentleman  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  a 
Christian  must  feel  them.    See  Blind,  p.  195, 196. 

II.  NAHASH,  a  kins  of  the  Ammomtea,  and  a 
friend  to  David  ;  probably  son  to  the  above,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27. 

HI.  NAHASH,  father  of  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Jesse,  father  of  Darid. 
(Comp.  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  and  1  Chron.  ii.  13, 1^  16.) 
This  perhaps  might  be  the  surname  of  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David.  Others  think  that  Nahash  v  the 
name  of  Jesse's  wife ;  but  the  first  explicatioD  seems 
to  be  the  best. 

NAH ASSON,  son  of  Aminadab,  and  bead  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  at  the  exodus,  Numb.  viL  12, 13. 

I.  NAHOR,son  of  Serug,  and  father  of  Terah,ww 
born  A.  M.  1849,  and  died  aged  148  years,  Gen.  ii. 
22,24. 

II.  NAHOR,  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abra- 
ham, Gen.  xi.  26.  He  married  Miicah,  dau^terof 
Haran,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons— Huz,  Buz, 
Kemuel,  Kesed,  Hazo,  Pildasb,  Jidlaph  and  Bethuel. 
Nabor  fixed  his  habitation  at  Haran,  which  is,  there- 
fore, called  the  city  of  Nahor,  Gen.  xxiv.  10. 

NAHUM,  the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets. The  circumstances  of  Nahum's  life  are  un- 
known. His  prophecy  consists  of  three  chapters, 
which  form  one  discourse,  in  which  he  foretells  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  in  so  powerful  and  vJTidi 
manner,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  on  the  veiy  spot. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  time  in  which  M- 
hum  prophesied.  Josephus  says,  be  foretold  the  fan 
of  Nineveh  115  years  before  it  happened,  which 
makes  him  contemporary  with  Ahaz.  The  Jews  sst, 
that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh ;  ClemeDS  Al^' 
andrinus  places  him  between  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,ii»i 
consequently,  during  the  captivity.  The  beat  inter- 
preters, as  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others, 
adopt  Jerome's  opinion,  that  he  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  aw 
after  the  war  of  Sennacherib  in  Egypt,  mcntioiied  by 
Berosus.  Nab  um  speaks  of  the  taking  of  No-ammou, 
of  the  haughtiness  of  Rabehakeh,  and  of  the  defeat  ot 
Sennacherib,  as  thinss  that  were  passed.  He  supp«« 
that  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  still  in  their  own  mtntri, 
and  that  they  there  celebrated  theur  festivals.  He^ 
tices  also  the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  ten  tnbes. 

NAIL.  Few  things  are'  more  perplexing  to  dtf- 
tant  strangers  than  those  which  are  of  daily  occitf- 
rence  in  their  own  country ;  Iheir  very  ftimhanty 
renders  them  beneath  the  notice  of  persons  where 
they  are  practised,  who,  therefore,  seldom  report  therni 
but  where  they  are  not  practised,  simple  as  iher  •" 
in  themselves,  they  occasion  much  perplexity  lo  those 
who  wish  to  understand  what  they  read.  ^^*"'' 
lation  renders  by  one  word,  naiy  what  the  off«t^ 
employs  two  words  to  denote ;  a  distinction  whicfl 
seems  to  import  a  difference.  . 

(1.)  The  nail  of  Jael's  tent,  or  rather  ths  Ui^f^ 
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with  which  she  killed  Siaeni,  is  called  in%  ydikid;  it 
was  formed  for  penetrating  earthy  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, when  driven  bv  sufficient  force,  as  with  a 
hammer ;  it  includes  the  idea  of  strength.  So,  in 
Isa.  xzii.  23,  the  idea  is  that  of  strength :  **  I  will  fasten 
him  as  a  nail  (in>)  in  a  sure  place,"  that  is,  he  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  support  whatever  is  suspended  on 
him.  This  illustrates  an  allusion  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah,  z.  4,  *'The  Lord  hath  made  (Judahj  his 
flock  of  sheep,  &c.  which  are  naturally  timia,  as 
martial  as  a  horse  trained  to  battle ;  yea,  out  of  Judah 
shall  come  the  chief  for  the  comer,  (a  hero,)  out  of 
Judah  shall  come  the  strong  nail,  or  pike-head,  (ir.i,) 
which  shall  effect  whatever  is  requisite,  by  force  or 
strength;  out  of  him  shall  come  the  battle-bow, 
with  powers  augmented  by  additional  vigor ;  out  of 
him  snail  come  the  general  regulator,  (the  commander- 
in-chief,  perhaps^  at  once ;"  meaning,  most  probably, 
different  ranks  of  men,  (the  lower  chue,  the  nail,  hum- 
ble but  strong;  a  superior  class,  the  battle-bow,) 
which,  combined  in  their  proper  stations,  should  com- 
pose a  formidable  army.  Ooserve,  too,  these  shall 
come  at  once,  without  much  disciplining;  without 
that  experience  in  former  wars,  which  is  usually 
necessarv  to  form  the  complete  military  character. 

We  add  Chardin's  account  of  the  manner  of  fasten- 
ing nails  in  the  Blast :  **  They  do  not  drive  with  a 
hammer  the  nails  that  are  put  into  the  eastern  walls ; 
the  walla  are  too  hard,  being  of  brick ;  or  if  they  are 
of  clay,  they  are  too  mouldering ;  but  they  fix  them  in 
the  brick-work  as  they  are  building.  They  are  large 
nails,  with  square  heaids  like  dice,  well  made,  the  ends 
bent  BO  as  to  make  them  cramp-irons.  They  com- 
monly place  them  at  the  windows  and  doors,  in  order 
to  himg  upon  them,  when  they  like,  veils  and  cur- 
tains."   (Ilarmer,  vol.  i.  p.  191.) 

(2.)  But  we  have  another  word  for  nails,  which 
seems  to  imply  ornament,  rather  than  strength ;  or 
something  oi  di|pified  stability.  So  we  read,  2  Chron. 
iii.  9,  **The  weight  of  the  nails  (nncor,  migmerath) 
was  fifty  shekels  of  gold."  These  nails,  then,  being 
of  gold,  were  used  to  adorn  the  holy  place,  no  less 
than  to  strengthen  it.  We  have  tne  same  word, 
though  varied^  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  3.  David  prepared 
iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails,  (sncoc,  mismerim^) 
designed  to  ornament,  no  doubt,  the  leaves  of  the 
doors  of  the  sanctuary  entrance ;  fbr,  had  the  inten- 
tion been  only  to  fasten  these  doors,  what  need  of  so 
great  a  quantity  ? 

Observe  how  Ezra  employs  his  simile,  chap.  ix.  8 : 
**  The  Lord  leaves  us  a  remnant  to  escape,  to  give  tu 
a  nail — not  an  ornamental  nail,  not  a  golden  stud,  but 
a  tfdthidj  a  nail  of  support  in  his  holy  place."  Can  any 
thmff  be  less  arrogant,  than  assimilation  to  such  a 
uail  ? 

But  the  idea  of  Eccl  xii.  1 1,  seems  to  be  the  reverse 
of  this:  *'The  words  (sayings)  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads,"  shacrp,  piercing,  penetrating,  stimulating, 
when  taken  each  one  by  itself;  but  when  combined 
they  are  like  ornamental  naitt  {mismeroth)  planted  in 
a  regular  order,  and  disposed  in  symmetrical  rows, 
or  patterns,  as  those  were  in  the  holy  place,  or  those 
in  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary. 

This  gives  also  the  true  import  of  the  expression, 
Isa.  xli.  7 :  **  The  image  is  rea4y  for  joining  together," 
that  is,  the  junctures  fit  accurately  to  each  other,  now 
Jlx  them  to  each  other ;  and  he  strengthens  it,  by 
driving  in  oraamental  nails,  nails  of  the  best  kind, 
(fiMMiertm,)  or,  at  least,  fiat-headed  nails,  not  brads ; 
that  it  should  not  start,  be  separated^  fidl  to  pieces." 
This  is  very  diffisrant  ftom  the  usual  notion  of  the 


passage,  but  is  supported  by  Jer.  x.  4:  **They  deek 
the  iioage  with  silver  and  with  gold;  with  ornamental 
nails,  {mitmeroih,)  and  with  piercing ;  they  bind  it 
tightly  together,  compact  it,  orace  it  up,  and  add 
to  the  whole  a  delicate  coat  of  paint,  for  complete 
decoration;"  as  we  know  was  customary  in  early 
antiquity. 

N  AIN,  a  city  of  Palestine,  where  Jesus  restored  a 
widow's  son  to  life,  as  they  were  carrying  him  out  to 
be  buried.  Eusebius  says,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  EndcH-  and  Scythopous ;  and  elsewhere,  that  it  was 
two  miles  from  Tabor,  south.  The  brook  Kishon 
ran  between  Tabor  and  Nain. 

NAIOTH,  a  town  near  Ramah,  where  David 
withdrew  to  avoid  the  violence  of  Saul ;  and  where 
Samuel,  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  dwelt,  1  Sam. 
xix.  23. 

NAKEDNESS.  This  term,  besides  its  ordinaiy 
and  literal  meaning,  sometimes  si^ifies,  void  of  suc- 
cor, disarmed.  So,  after  worshipping  the  ^Iden 
calf,  the  Israelites  found  themselves  naked  m  the 
midst  of  their  enemies.  '^  Nakedness  of  the  feet "  was 
a  token  of  respect.  Moses  put  off  his  shoes  to  ap- 
proach the  burning  bush.  Most  commentators  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  priests  served  in  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  with  their  feet  naked;  which  idea  is 
countenanced  by  the  fiict,  that  in  the  enumeration 
that  Moses  makes  of  the  bid>it  and  ornaments  of  the 
priests,  he  no  where  mentions  any  drees  for  the  feet. 
Some  also  maintain,  that  the  Lvaelites  mij^ht  not 
enter  this  holy  place,  till  they  had  put  off  their  shoes^ 
and  cleaned  their  feet  (See  Ecclea.  v.  1.)  ''Naked- 
ness of  the  feet"  sometimes  expresses  what  delicacy 
would  conceal.  Lam.  i.  9. 

*<  Nakedness  "  should  in  many  places  be  understood 
as  our  word  undressed ; — ^not  fully,  or  properiy,  or 
becomingly  clothed.  A  king  having  on  only  his 
under-clothing,  is  undressed,  that  is,  naked,  for  a 
king ;  though  bia  garb  might  suit  a  laborer.  When 
the  apostle  says,  (1  Cor.  iv.  11.)  '*  To  this  present  hour 
we  are  naked,"  he  does  not  mean  absolute  nakedness, 
in  the  same  sense  as  Job  says,  (i.  21.)  **  Naked  came 
I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return ;" 
but  he  means  unprovided  with  suitable  clothing.  To 
the  same  effect,  a  nation,  or  people,  is  said  to  be  made 
naked  ;  (Exod.  xxxii.  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  19.)  <"  Asa 
made  Judah  naked  ;"  unprovided  with  means  of  re- 
sisting the  enemy.  So  the  walls  of  Babylon  are  said 
to  be  made  naked ;  (Jer.  li.  58.)  that  is,  stripped  of  their 
towers  and  other  defences ;  and  a  tree  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  described  as  naked,  deprived  of  its  verdure,  its 
foliage,  Jer.  xlviii.  6.  In  warm  countries  slight  cloth- 
ing, or  oven  nakedness,  ia  more  endurable  than  with 
us ;  but  when  nakedness  is  put  absolutely,  it  usually 
intends  a  shamefii]  discovery  of  the  person ;  ruthless 
privation  of  necessaries,  degradation,  misery. 

^  Naked  "  is  put  for  discovered,  known,  manifest 
So  Job  xxvi.  6,  *'  Hell  is  naked  before  him ; "  the 
sepulchre,  tlie  unseen  state,  is  open  to  the  eyes  of 
God.'  Paul  says  in  the  same  sense,  **  Neither  is  there 
any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all 
things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,"  Heb.  iv.  13. 

The  nakedness  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  unknown 
that  is,  unfelt ;  they  were  unconscious  of  it,  before 
they  sinned.  They  were  not  ashamed  at  it,  becauao 
concupiscence  and  irregular  desires  had  not  yet  excit- 
ed the  fic«h  against  the  spirit  They  were  exempt 
from  whatever  indecency  might  now  happen  among 
their  descendants  on  occasion  of  nakedness. 

NAME.    **  The  name,"  without  any  addition,  aig- 
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mftoe  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whieh,  out  of  raapeot, 
w«s  not  pronounced.  **  The  liraelitiah  woman's  son 
hlaeuhemed  thx  ivaiou"  tsv.  zxiv*  11.  **  The  name 
of  God  "  often  stands  for  God  himself^  his  power,  or 
majesty.  Our  aasistanee,  or  sirength,  and  hope,  is  in 
the  name  of  God,  in  his  goodness,  power,  &c.  To 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  (Exod.  xx.  7.)  is  to 
swear  fidselv,  or  without  occasion  ;  or  to  rauigle  the 
name  of  Grod  in  our  discourses,  or  oaths,  either  ndsely, 
rashly,  wantonly,  unnecessarily,  or  presumptuously. 
God  fbihids  to  ^  make  mention  of  the  names  of  other 
cods,"  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  It  is  doing  them  too  much 
honor  to  swear  by  their  names,  to  take  them  as  wit- 
nesses of  what  we  affirm,  as  if  they  were  really  some- 
thing. The  Hebrews  hardly  ever  pronounced  the 
name  Baal ;  th^  disfi^pirod  it,  by  saying  Mephibo- 
sbeth,  or  Meribraheth,  instead  of  Mephibaal,  or  Meri- 
baai ;  where  Bosbeth  signifies  sometning  shamefUl  or 
contemptible ;  instead  of  saying  Elohim,  they  said 
Elilim,  gods  of  iilthiness. 

To  eive  a  name  is  a  token  of  command  and  authoi> 
ity.  A  father  gives  names  to  his  children,  a  master 
to  his  slaves,  to  his  animals.  It  is  said,  (Gen.  ii.  23.) 
that  Adam  gave  name  to  hb  wife  and  to  dlthe  animals, 
and  that  the  names  he  gave  them  became  their  true 
names.  God  chanaed  the  name  of  Abram,  Jacob  and 
Sarai,  as  a  token  of  honor,  on  addition,  expressing  his 
particular  regard  towards  those  whom  he  receives, 
more  especiaUy,  into  the  number  of  his  own.  Hence 
he  gave  a  name,  even  before  their  birth,  to  some  per- 
sons whom  he  i^pointed,  and  who  belonged  to  him  in 
a  particular  manner:  e.  g.  to  Jedidiah,  or  Solomon, 
son  of  David,  to  the  Messiah,  to  John  the  Baptist,  &c. 

God,  speaking  to  Moses,  promises  to  send  his  angel 
before  him ;  and  says,  **  My  name  is  in  him,''  Exod. 
xxiii.  31.  He  shall  act,  he  shall  speak,  he  shall  pun- 
ish in  my  name ;  he  shall  bear  my  name,  he  shall  be 
my  ambaiSBador,  he  shall  receive  the  same  honors  as 
belong  to  me.  And  in  efiect,  the  angel  that  spake  to 
Moses,  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush,  that  gave 
him  the  law  on  mount  Sinai,  speaks  and  acts  always 
as  God  himself;  and  Moses  always  gives  him  the 
name  of  God : "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  **  The  Lord 
spake  to  Moses,"  &c 

To  know  any  one  by  his  name,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  12.) 
expresses  a  distinction,  a  friendship,  a  particular  famil- 
iarity. The  kings  of  the  East  had  little  communica- 
tion with  their  subjects,  and  hardly  ever  appeared  in 
public ;  so  that  when  they  knew  their  servants  by 
name,  vouchsafed  to  speak  to  them,  to  call  them,  and 
to  admit  them  into  their  presence,  it  was  a  great  mark 
of  favor.  In  many  eastern  countries  the  true  per- 
sonal name  of  the  king  is  unknown  to  his  subjects ; 
in  Japan,  to  pronounce  the  emperor's  real  name  is 
punishable ;  his  general  name,  as  emperor,  is  held  to 
be  sufficiently  sacred.  Titles  often  became  names, 
or  parts  of  names ;  by  these  titles  manv  sovereigns  are 
known  in  history ;  and  varying  with  incidents  and 
occurrences,  they  occasion  great  confusion. 

Those  who  in  the  assemblies  were  called  by  their 
names,  (Numb.  xvi.  3.)  were  principals  of  the  people, 
the  heads  of  tribes ;  or  those  who  had  some  great 
employment,  or  particular  dignity. 

God,  speaking  of  the  fixed  place  where  his  temple 
should  be  built,  calls  it  '^The  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there,"  Deut  xiv.  23 ; 
xvi.  2.  There  his  name  should  be  solemnly  invoked ; 
this  place  should  have  the  honor  of  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  of  being  consecrated  to  his  service  and 
worship.  These  expressions  show  the  veneration  of 
tho  Hebiewv  fbr  whsievvr  in  any  wise  belonged  to  God. 


**Nanie"  is  often  put  for  rttumn  er  nputBlioB. 
The  name  of  Joshua  became  fiunoui  wv  all  the 
country ;  (Joah.  vi.  27.)  and  God  said  toDarid,  wbeo 
he  reproached  him  with  the  crime  he  had  commiued 
with  Bathsheba,  "  I  have  made  thee  a  great  name, 
like  unto  the  name  of  the  ffreat  men  that  are  in  the 
earth ; "  (2  Sam.  vii.  9.)  I  have  given  you  honor  end 
reputation,  equal  to  that  of  the  greateat  of  moo* 
archs. 

*^  To  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead,"  (Roth  ir.  5, 
10,  &c.)  is  said  of  the  brother  of  a  man  who  died 
without  children,  when  his  brother  married  the 
widow  of  the  deceased,  and  revived  his  name  in  loael, 
by  means  of  the  children  which  he  might  beget; sod 
which  were  deemed  to  be  children  of  the  decetf- 
ed.  In  a  contrary  sense  to  this,  to  blot  out  thepaine 
of  any  one,  is  to  exterminate  his  memory ;  to  extirpile 
his  race,  his  children,  works,  or  houses,  and  in  geoenl 
whatever  may  continue  his  name  on  the  earth,  Pb.  iz. 
5 ;  Prov.  x.  7. 

Isaiah  (iv.  L)  describes  a  time  of  calamity  and  dii- 
grace  in  Israel,  in  which  m^i  should  be  very  scarce : 
he  says,  ^In  that  day  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of 
one  man,  saying,  We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and 
wear  our  own  apparel ;  only  let  us  be  called  by  tbj 
name,  to  take  away  our  reproach."  Take  os  for 
wives,  and  let  us  be  called  your  spouses.  The  Loid 
complains  in  Ezekiel,  that  his  spouses  (Judab  and 
Israel)  are  become  prostitutes,  thoueh  they  bore  bis 
name ;  they  defiled  his  hohf  name  By  abomioatiois 
and  idolatry. 

God  <^en  complains  that  the  false  prophets  prophe- 
sied in  his  name ;  (Jer.  xiv.  14,  15 ;  xxrii.  15,  ^1 
and  Christ  says,  (Matt  vii.  22.)diatui  the  day  of  judg- 
ment many  shall  say,  "  Lord,  Lord,  hare  we  not 
Srophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  castotrt 
evils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderfiil  works . 
He  also  says,  (Mark  ix.  41.)  whosoever  Bhall^> 
cup  of  cold  water  in  his  name,  shall  not  lose  ms  i^ 
ward ;  and  he  that  receives  a  prophet  or  a  J^ 
man,  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  ^f  '  J^  ^ 
shall  receive  a  recompense  in  proportion  to  his  fWi 
intention,  Matt  x.  41.  In  all  these  hartances  tbc 
"name"  is  put  for  the  person,  for  his  service,  his  »». 
his  authority.  So  names  of  men  are  somciifflee  pit 
for  persona  Rev.  iii.  4,  « Thou  hast  a  few  name 
even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled  their  garmeus 
And  chap.  xi.  13,  seven  thoussnd  men  perished  in  tw 
earthquake,— names  of  men,  Gr.  Perhaps  diis  ?hou» 
be  considered  as  implying  men  of  name,  1*^°^^ 
consequence,  nobles,  &c.  It  is  probable,  abo,  w» 
this  phrase  contains  some  allusion  ^^.^^''^'J'!?! 
logue  of  names;  veiy  credibly,  of  eminent  pewoW| 
for  we  find  it  in  Acts  ii.  15,  expressing  die  "P^^ff 
principals  of  the  Christian  church—"  The  nurahpr^ 
the  names  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty.  1"^ 
were  many  thousands  of  followers  of  Jesus  in  Jeni* 
lem ;  but  the  apostles,  the  Seventy  and  «>™®  "^ 
enough  to  make  up  about  the  number  stated,  vh' 
theprincipals.  ^ 

There  were  certain  mysterious  notions  conwf«^ 
with  the  names  of  individuals ;  hence,  in  caUmg* 
muster-roll  of  soldiers,  the  sergeants  always  wpn 
with  names  of  good  omen,  as  Felix,  ^^""J^^ 
analogous  to  our  Gootf-luck,  Happy,  &«.  ^  -,«. 
number  comprised  in  the  letters  of  a  name  was  mj^ 
terious,  as  that  of  Antichrist    See  that  article. 

NAOMI,  wife  of  Elimelech,  andmother-in-la^» 
Ruth.    See  Ruth.  .    n-ii^ 

NAPHTALI,  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  ^J^^ 
RaeheFii  handmaid,  Gen.  —  «    ^«  knowbutw^ 
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Sardculan  of  the  life  of  Naphtali.  His  eons  were 
ahzeel,  Guniy  Jezer  aod  ShiUem,  Gen.  xlvi.  34. 
The  paoiarch  Jacob,  when  he  eave  hie  blessu)^,  said, 
as  it  is  in  the  English  Bible,  ^^  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let 
loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words,'*  Gen.  zliz.  21. 
For  an  illustration  of  this  passage,  see  the  article 
Hind. 

NAPHTUHIM,  the  fourth  son  of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x. 
13.  He  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and  probably  peopled  that 
part  of  Ethiopia,  between  Syene  and  Meroe,  of  which 
Napata,  or  Napatea,  was  the  capital. 

NARCISSUS,  a  freed  man  and  favorite  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor  Claudius,  who  possessed  great  influ- 
ence at  court,  Rom.  xvi.  11. 

NATHAN,  a  famous  prophet,  who  lived  under 
David,  and  had  much  of  tne  confidence  of  that 
prince,  whom  he  served  in  a  number  of  ways.  (See 
2  Sam.  xi.  xii.  &c.)  The  time  and  manner  of  Na- 
than's death  are  not  known.  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  no- 
tices that  he,  with  Gad,  wrote  the  history  of  David. 
There  are  several  other  persons  of  this  name  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ;  one  of  them  a  son  of  David, 
2  Sam.  V.  14. 

NATHANAEL,  a  disciole  of  Christ,  the  manner 
of  w^ose  conversion  is  related  John  i.  46,  &c.  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  Bartholomew.  See  Bar- 
tholomew. 

NATION,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  coun- 
try, (Deut.  iv.  34.)  a  country  or  kingdom,  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  10 ;  Rev.  vii.  9.)  countrymen,  natives  of  the 
!Mime  stock,  (Acts  xxvi.  4.)  the  father,  head,  and  ori- 
ginal of  a  people,  (Gen.  xxv.  23.)  the  heathen,  or 
Gentiles.  Isa.  iv.  5.    See  Gxittilbs,  or  Heathen. 

NATURE,  in  Scripture,  expresses  the  course  of 
things  established  in  the  world.  So  a  crime  is  said 
to  be  against  nature,  because  it  is  contrary  to  what  is 
establi^ed  by  the  Creator,  Rom.  i.  26 ;  Judg.  xix. 
24.  Paul  says,  to  engraft  a  good  olive-tree  into  a  wild 
olive,  is  contrary  to  nature ;  (Rom.  xi.  24.)  the  cus- 
tomary order  of  nature  is  thereby  in  some  measure 
inverted.  **  Nature  **  is  also  put  for  natural  descent ; 
((lal.  ii.  15 ;  Eph.  ii.  3.)  and  for  common  sense,  nat- 
ural instinct,  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  The  nature  of  animals 
is  that  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
creatures,  and  firom  one  another,  James  iii.  7. 

Peter  informs  us  that  our  Saviour  has  made  us 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature ;  he  has  merited  for  us 
the  character  of  children  of  God,  and  grace  to  prac- 
ti)>e  godlinesa,  &c.  like  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
(Comp.  1  John  iii.  1.) 

NAVIGATION  was  little  cultivated  among  the 
Hebrews,  till  the  days  of  their  kings :  Solomon  had 
a  fleet,  but  he  had  not  sailors  equal  to  the  manage- 
ment of  it ;  no  doubt,  from  their  want  of  habit.  Mo- 
sps  mendons  nothing  of  navigation,  and  David,  it 
should  seem,  rather  acquired  his  great  wealth  by  land 
commerce  than  by  sea  voyages.  It  is  not  easy  to 
Niy  what  assistance  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  contrib- 
uted to  his  fleet  and  oflicers  on  the  mighty  ocean. 
Perhaps  his  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  things 
first  suggested  the  plan  of  these  voyages.  We  know 
that  Judea  bad  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  Joppa, 
&c.  but  probably  the  coast,  during  the  days  of  the 
judges,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Hebrew  mariners ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  means  by  which  the  Philistines,  on  so  narrow  a 
slip  of  land,  could  become  powerful,  and  could  occa- 
sionally furnish  immense  armies,  because  they  were 
free  to  receive  reinforcements  by  sea.  In  later  am 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  invaded  Syria  by  sea,  and  tne 
intercourse  between  Judea  and  Rome  was  direct  *  as 


we  learn  from  the  voyage  of  Plaul,  &e.    Comp» 

JOPFA. 

There  were  also  many  boats  and  lesser  vessels 
employed  in  navigating  the  lakes,  or  seas,  as  tbft 
Hebrews  called  them,  which  are  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  there  must  have  been  some  embarkations  on  the 
Jordan ;  but  the  whole  of  these  were  trifling ;  and  it 
appears,  that  though  Providence  taught  navinition 
to  mankind,  yet  it  was  not  the  design  of  Providence 
that  the  chosen  people,  and  the  depositaries  of  the 
Messiah,  should  have  been  other  tnaa  a  settled  or 
local  nation,  attached  to  one  country,  to  which  coun- 
try, and  even  to  certain  of  its  towns,  peculiar  privi- 
leges were  attributed  in  prophecy,  ana  by  divine  ap- 
pointment. The  legal  observances,  distinction  of 
meats,  &c.  were  great  impediments  to  Jewish  sailors, 
and  prevented  tl^ir  attainment  of  any  great  skill  in 
navigation. 

NAZARENE,  see  NAZAaiTX. 

NAZARETH,  a  little  town  of  Zebuh]n,in  lower 
Galilee,  west  of  Tabor,  and  east  of  Ptoleniais ;  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  residence  of  Christ  for 
the  first  thirty-three  years  of  his  life,  (Luke  iL  51.) 
and  from  which  he  received  the  name  of  Nazarene. 
AAer  he  had  begun  bis  mission,  he  sometimes 
preached  here  in  the  synagogue,  (Luke  iv.  16.)  but 
because  his  countrymen  had  no  fliith  in  him,  and 
were  offended  at  the  meanness  of  his  ori^n,  he  did 
not  manv  miracles  among  them,  (Matt  xiii.  54.  58.) 
and  fixed  his  habitation  at  Capemauna  for  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Matt.  iv.  13.  Nazareth  is  situated  on 
uigb  ground,  having  on  one  side  a  precipice,  from 
whence  the  Nazarenes  one  day  attempted  to  throw* 
down  our  Saviour,  because  he  upbraided  them  with 
their  unbelief,  Luke  iv.  29. 

Nazareth  is  upon  the  side  of  a  barren,  rocky  eleva* 
tion,  facing  the  east,  and  commanding  a  long  valley, 
of  a  round,  concave  form,  and  encompassed  with 
mountains.  The  place  is  shown  where  the  house  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  stood ;  but  the  bouse  itself,  sav  the 
Catholics,  was  transported  by  angels  to  Loretto !  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke,  who  describes  Nazareth,  mentions  the 
village  of  Sephoury,  in  which  is  shown  the  bouse  of 
St.  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  five  miles, 
from  the  town  ;  the  fountain  near  Nazareth,  called 
the  *•  Virgin  Mary's  fountain  ;"  the  great  church,  or 
convent,  at  that  time  the  refitge  of  wretches  afllicted 
with  the  plaeiie,  hoping  for  recovery  from  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  pfiice  ;  Joseph's  workshop,  converted  into 
a  chapel ;  the  synagogue  wherein  Jesds  is  said  to 
have  preached,  now  a  church :  the  precipice,  whence 
the  inhabitants  would  have  thrown  our  Lord,  con- 
cerning which  "the  wwds  of  the  evangelist  are  re- 
markably explicit ;  and  it  is,  probably,  the  precise 
spot  alluded  to  in  the  text  of  Luke's  Gospel." — A 
stone,  that  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  table  to  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  is  an  object  of  worship  to  the  super- 
stitious of  Gralilee. 

[The  following  description  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
«  brow  of  the  hilP'  on  which  it  stood,  isji^on  by  Dr. 
Jowett,  (Chr.  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  128,  Amer.  ed.) 
"  Nazareth  is  situated  on  the  side,  and  extends  near- 
ly to  the  foot,  of  a  hill,  which,  though  not  very  hiffb, 
is  rather  steep  and  overhanging.  The  eye  naturally 
wanders  over  its  summit,  in  quest  of  some  pcnnt  from 
which  it  mi^t  probably  be  that  the  men  of  this  place 
endeavored  to  cast  our  Saviour  down,  (Luke  iv.  29.) 
but  in  vain :  no  rock  adapted  to  such  an  object  ap- 
pears. At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  modest,  simple 
plain,  surrounded  by  low  hills,  reaching  in  length 
neariy  a  mile;  in  breadth,  near  the  city,  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  yards ;  but  farther  on,  about  four  hundred 
yards.    On  this  plain  there  are  a  few  olive-trees,  and 
fig-trees,  sufficient,  or  rather  scarcely  sufficient,  to 
make  the  spot  picturesque.    Then  follows  a  ravine, 
which  gradually  grows  deeper  and  narrower ;  till, 
after  waking  about  another  mile,  you  find  yourself 
in  an  immense  chasm,  with  steep  rocks  on  either  side, 
from  whence  you  behold,  as  it  were  beneath  your 
feet,  and  before  you,  the  noble  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  apparently  immeas- 
urable prospect  of  this  plain,  bounded  to  the  south 
by  the  mountains  of  Samaria.    The  elevation  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  spectator  stands  in  this  ravine  is 
very  great ;  and  the  whole  scene,  when  we  saw  it, 
was  clothed  in  the  most  rich  mountain-blue  color 
that  can  be  conceived.    At  this  spot,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  ravine,  is  shown  the  rock  to  which  the 
men  of  Nazareth  are  supposed  to  have  conducted 
our  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  him  down. 
With  the  Testament  in  our  hands,  we  endeavored  to 
examine  the  probabilities  of  the  spot ;  and  I  confess 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  excites  a  scruple  of  in- 
credulity in  m\  mind.    The  rock  here  is  perpendicu- 
lar for  about  fifty  feet,  down  which  space  it  would  be 
easy  to  hurl  a  person  who  should  be  unawares  brought 
to  the  summit ;  and  his  perishing  would  be  a  very 
certain  consequence.      That   the    spot    might   be 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city,  is  an  idea 
not  inconsistent  with  St  Luke's  account ;  for  the  ex- 
pression, ihruMin^  Jesus  out  of  the  city^  and  leading 
him  to  ihe  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  their  city  u>aa  buiu, 
fives  fair  scope  for  imagining,  that,  in  their  rage  and 
delNite,  the  Nazarenes  might,  without  originally  in- 
tending his  murder,  press  upon  him  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  after  they  had  quitted  the  synagogue. 
The  distance,  as  already  noticed,  fix>m  modern  Naz- 
areth to  this  spot  is  scarcely  two  miles — a  space, 
which,  in  the  fury  of  persecution,  might  soon  he 
passed  over.    Or  should  this  appear  too  considera- 
ble, it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  that  Nazareth  may 
at  that  time  have  extended  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  plain,  which  I  have  described  as  lying 
before  the  modem  town :  in  this  case,  the  distance 
passed  over  might  not  exceed  a  mile.    It  remains 
onl^  to  note  the  expression — ihe  brow  of  (he  hiU,  on 
which  their  ciiy  was  built :  this,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern aspect  of  the  spot,  would  seem  to  be  the  hill  north 
of  the  town,  on  the  lower  slope  of  which  the  town  is 
built ;  but  I  apprehend  the  word  hUl  to  have  in  this, 
as  it  has  in  very  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  a 
much  larger  sense ;  denoting  sometimes  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  in  some  instances  a  whole  mountain- 
ous district.    In  all  these  cases  the  singular  word 
"/tiM,"  "^tfici,"  is  used,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the 
language  of  this  country.    Thus,  Gebd  Carmyl,  or 
mount  Carmel,  is  a  range  of  mountains :  Gtbu  Ub- 
nany  or  mount  Lebanon,  19  a  mountainous  disti'ict  of 
more  than  fifty  miles  in  length  ;  Gtbd  ez-Zeitun,  the 
mount  of  Olives,  is  certainly,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noted,  a  considerable  tract  of  mountainous  country. 
And  thus  any  person,  coming  from  Jerusalem  and 
entering  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  would,  if  asking 
the  name  of  that  bold  line  of  mountains  which  bounds 
the  north  side  of  the  plain,  be  informed  that  it  was 
Gebd  JVatrOy  the  hill  of  Nazareth  ;  though,  in  Eng- 
lish, we  should  call  them  the  mountains  of  Nazareth. 
Now  the  spot  shown  as  illustrating  Luke  iv.  29,  is, 
in  fact,  on  the  very  brow  of  this  lofty  ridge  of  moun- 
tains ;  in  comparison  of  which,  the  hill  upon  which 
the  modern  town  is  built  is  but  a  gentle  eminence. 
I  can  see,  therefore,  no  reason  for  thinking  other- 


wise, than  that  this  may  be  the  real  scene  when  oar 
divine  Prophet,  Jesus,  experienced  so  great  a  dis- 
honor from  the  men  of  his  own  country,  aod  of  bis 
own  kindred."    R. 

NAZARITE,  or  Nazarekb,  may  offniiy,  (1.)  An 
inhabitant  of  Nazareth ;  or  a  native  of  that  ci^.  {%) 
A  sect  of  Christians.  (3.)  A  man  under  a  tow  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  Nazariteship;  whether  fin-  bis 
whole  life,  as  Samson,  and  John  the  Baptist;  or  for 
a  time,  as  those  in  Numb.  vi.  18—20 ;  Amos  ii.  11, 12. 
(4.)  A  man  of  distmction  and  dignity  in  the  court  of 
a  prince. .  (Compare  the  Bibl.  RefKisitory,  ii.  p.  386.) 

f  1.)  The  name  of  Nazarene  is  given  to  Christ,  ooi 
only  because  of  his  having  lived  the  greater  psit  of 
his  life  at  Nazareth,  and  because  that  place  was  con- 
sidered as  his  country,  but  also  because  the  prophpts 
had  foretold  that «  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene," 
Matt  ii.  23.    We  find  no   particular  place  in  tbe 

Eroi^ets,  expressly  affirming,  that  the  Messiah  should 
e  called  a  Nazarene ;  and  Matthew  only  mentions 
tbe  prophets  in  general.  Perhaps  be  would  infei 
that  the  consecration  of  Nazarites,  and  thar  great 
purity,  was  a  type  and  prophecy  referring  to  our 
Saviour ;  (Numb.  vi.  18, 19.)  or,  that  the  name  Nazir, 
or  Nazarite,  [separated,]  given  to  the  pao-iarcb  Jo- 
seph,  had  some  reference  to  Christ,  Gen.  xlix.  26; 
Deut  xxxiii.  16.  Jerome  was  of  opinion,  that  M«i- 
thew  alludes  to  Isa.  xi.  1 ;  Ix.  21 :  **  There  shall  come 
forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  braoch 
(Heb.  J^ezer)  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."  This  branch, 
or  Nezer,  and  this  rod,  are  certainly  intended  to  de- 
note the  Messiah,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  ra- 
thers  and  interpreters.  Or,  posnbly,  in  a  more  gejieral 
sense,  «  He  shall  be  vilified,  despised,  neglected,  as 
every  thing  was  that  came  from  Nazareth^  and  ths 
might  be  a  kind  of  prophetic  proverb. 

(2.)  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  the  >ajj 
arenes  or  Nazaraeans  spoken  of  in  early  ecclcsiasDcal 

history  were  heretics :  it  is  more  prohiblc,  that  m 
weredescendantsoftheoriginalJewiahChriatianjauJ 

as  Jews,  were  too  harshly  treated  by  those  who  sbooW 
have  been  then*  Gentile  brethren.  They  roust  ta« 
been  well  known  to  Jerome,  who  lived  long  in  J  ud«, 
and  who  thus  describes  them  in  several  ?!•««• 
Mentioning  Hcbrevirs  believing  in  Christ,  he  ay« 
they  were  anaihemaiized  for  their  rigid  adberencero 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Jevrish  law,  which  they  ui»d- 
gled  with  the  gospel  of  Christ:  "They  so  receirt 
Christ,  that  they  discard  not  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
law."  He  also  describes  the  Nazarenes  as  perww 
«  who  believed  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  bom  of  Uic 
Virgin  Mary,"  in  whom  the  orthodox  believe :  mi 
who  were  nevertheless  so  bigoted  to  the  Mosaic  la  . 
that  they  were  ratfaier  to  be  considered  as  a  Jewiw 
sect,  than  a  Christian. 

(3.)  A  Nazarite,  under  the  ancient  law,  ^  »  ^ 
or  woman  engaged  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from  w 
and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  to  let  the  bair  grow^^w 
to  enter  any  house  polluted  by  having  a  dead  »g 
in  it,  nor  to  be  present  at  any  fiineral.  If,  ^'J  •^^^l] 
any  one  should  have  died  in  their  presence,  m^ 
commenced  the  whole  of  their  consecration  mw  J 
ariteship.     This  vow  generally  lasted  eifbt  flayj 
sometimes  a  month,  and  sometimes  during 
whole  lives.    When  the  time  of  NazantrthjP  ^ 
expired,  the  priest  brought  the  person  «o]"«.°*tLi, 
the  temple,  who  there  offered  to  thel/)rd  a  be-i^ 
for  a  burnt-offering,  a  she-lamb  for  an  ^^%Za 
rifice,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-offering.    J^^.^^ 
likewise  loaves  and  cakes,  with  wine  for  l^o^ 
After  all  was  sacrificed  and  offered,  the  prH»^ 
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some  other  peraon,  shaved  the  head  of  the  Nazarite 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  burnt  his  hair  on 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Then  the  priest  put  into  his 
hands  the  shoulder  of  the  ram  roasted,  with  a  loaf 
and  a  cedce,  which  the  Nazarite  retuminff  into  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  he  offered  them  to  the  Lord,  lift- 
inff  them  up  m  the  presence  of  the  Nazarite.  From 
this  time  tne  offerer  might  drink,  wine,  his  Naza- 
riteship  being  accomplished.  Perpetual  Nazarites, 
as  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist,  were  consecrated 
to  their  Nazariteship  by  their  parents,  and  continued 
all  their  lives  in  this  state,  without  drinking  wine,  or 
cutting  their  hair.  Those  who  made  a  vow  of  Naz- 
ariteship out  of  Palestine,  and  could  not  come  to  the 
temple  when  their  vow  was  expired,  contented  them- 
selves with  observinff  the  abstinence  required  by  the 
law,  and  cutting  off  their  hair  in  the  place  where 
they  were.  The  offerings  and  sacrifices  prescribed 
by  Moses,  to  be  offered  at  the  temple,  by  themselves, 
or  by  others  for  them,  they  deferred,  till  a  conve- 
nient  opportunity.  Hence  Paul,  being  at  Corinth, 
having  made  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  he  had  his  hair  cut 
off  at  Cenchrea,but  deferred  the  complete  fulfilm%nt 
of  his  vow  till  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xviit.  18. 

When  a  person  found  he  was  not  in  condition 
to  make  a  vow  of  Nazariteship,  or  had  not  leisure 
fully  to  perform  it,  he  contented  himself  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of 
those  who  had  made,  and  were  fulfilling,  this  vow ; 
by  which  means  he  became  a  partaker  in  such  Naz- 
ariteship. Josephus,  magnifying  the  zeal  and  devo- 
tion of  Herod  Agrippa,  says,  he  caused  several  Naz- 
arites to  be  shaven.  Maimonides  savs,  that  he  who 
would  partake  in  the  Nazariteship  of  another,  went 
to  the  temple,  and  said  to  the  priest,  '*  In  such  a  time 
such  an  one  will  finish  his  Nazariteship ;  I  intend  to 
defray  the  charge  attending  the  shaving  off*  his  hair, 
either  in  part,  or  in  whole."  When  Paul  came  to 
Jerusalem,  (A.  D.  58,  Acts  xxi.  23,  24.)  James,  with 
other  brethren,  advised  that,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
converted  Jews,  he  should  unite  with  four  persons, 
who  had  vows  of  Nazariteship,  and  contribute  to 
their  charges  and  ceremonies ;  dv  which  the  people 
would  perceive,  that  he  did  not  cTisregard  the  law,  as 
they  had  been  led  to  suppose. 

(4.)  Nazarite  expresses  a  man  of  great  dignity : 
hence  the  patriarcn  Joseph  is  called  a  Nazarite,  a 
prince,  among  his  brethren ;  (Gen.  xlix.  26.^  Engl.  tr. 
separaiedfrom  his  hrethren.  Nazarite  in  this  sense  is 
variously  understood.  Some  think  it  si^ifies  one 
who  is  crowned,  chosen,  separated,  distinguished; 
yVezer  in  Hebrew  signifying  a  crown.  The  LXX 
translate,  a  chitf,  or  nim  that  u  honored,  Nazir  was 
a  name  of  dignitv  in  the  courts  of  eastern  princes. 
In  the  court  of  Persia,  the  Nezir  is  superintendent- 
general  of  the  king's  household,  the  chief  officer  of 
the  crown;  the  high  steward  of  his  family,  treasures 
and  revenues.  (Chardin,  Grovemment  of  the  Persians, 
rh.  5.)  In  this  sense  Joseph  was  Nezir  of  the  house 
of  Pharaoh.  Moses  also  gives  to  Joseph  the  title  of 
Nazir,  s{)eaking  of  the  tribes  of  his  two  sons,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  Deut  xxxiii.  16. 

NEAPOLIS,  now  called  Napoli,  (Acts  xvi.  11.)  a 
maritime  citv  of  Macedonia,  near  the  borders  of 
Thrace,  whittier  Paul  came  fh>m  the  isle  of  Samo- 
thraria.    From  Neapolis  he  went  to  Philippi. 

NEBAJOTH,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  (Gen.  zxv.  13 ; 
xxviii.  9.)  the  father  of  the  Nabatheans,  (q.  v.)  a  peo- 
le  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  who  lived  by  plunder  and  trade, 
s.  Ix.  7.    R. 

NEBAT,  or  Nabatb,  of  Ephraim,  of  the  race  of 
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Joshua,  and  &ther  of  Jeroboam,  the  fint  king  of  tha 
ten  tribes,  1  Kings  xi.  2a 

I.  NEBO,  a  citv  of  Reuben,  (Numb,  xzzii.  38.J 
taken  by  the  Moabitea,  who  held  it  in  the  time  of 
Jeremisih,  Jer.  zlviiL  1. 

II.  NEBO,  a  city  of  Judab,  (Ezra  ii.  29 ;  x.  43 ; 
Neb.  vii.  83.)  probably  the  village  Nabau,  eight  milet 
south  of  Hebron,  which  was  forsaken  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

III.  NEBO,  a  high  mountain  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  Moses  died,  and  forming  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Abarim,  Deut  xxxiL  49 ;  Xxxiv.  1. 

IV.  NEBO,  an  idol  of  the  Babylonians,  Isa.  xlvi.  1. 

a  the  astrological  mytholo^  of  the  Bat^loniani^ 
idol  probaoly  represent^  the  planet  Mercury. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  scribe  of  the  heavens,  who  re- 
cords the  succession  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  events; 
and  is  related  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes  and  Anubis. 
He  was  also  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Arabians. 
The  extensive  prevalence  of'^this  worship  among  the 
Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  is  evident  from  the  many 
compound  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
of  which  this  word  forms  part ;  as  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nebuzaradan,  Nebushasban  ;  and  also  in  the  classica, 
as  Naboned,  Nabonassar,  Nabojpolassar,  &c.  (See 
Gesenius,  Comm.  zu  Jesa.  ii.  p.  342.)    R. 

I.  NEBUCHADNEZZAIl,  or  Nabopolassab, 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  was  a  Chal- 
dean, and  was  the  first  monarch  of  Babylonia  who 
made  himself  independent  of  Assyria.  See  Babt- 
LONIA,  p.  138. 

II.  NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Chaldea, 
A.  M.  3399.  He  had  been  some  time  before  asso* 
ciated  in  the  kingdom,  and  sent  to  recover  Carehe- 
mish,  which  had  been  wrested  firom  the  empire  bv 
Necho,  kinff  of  Egypt  Having  been  successfiiL 
he  marched  against  the  goyemor  of  Phcenicia,  and 
Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judi3),  tributary  to  Necho^  king 
of  Egypt  He  took  Jehoiachim,  and  put  hun  in 
chains,  to  carry  him  captive  to  Biabylon ;  but  aAer- 
wards  he  led  him  in  Judea,  on  condition  of  bis  pay- 
ing a  large  tribute.  He  took  away  several  persons 
fi*om  Jerusalem ;  amonir  otheia,  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  all  of  the  royal  family,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  carefully  educated  in  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they 
might  be  employed  at  court 

Nabopolassar  dying  about  the  end  of  A.  M.  3399, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  then  either  in  Egypt  or 
in  Judea,  hastened  to  Babylon,  leaving  to  his  gene- 
rals the  care  of  bringing  to  Chaldea  the  captivet 
taken  in  Syria,  Judea,  Phcenicia,  and  Egypt ;  for, 
according  to  Berosus,  he  had  subdued  aU  theae 
countries.  He  distributed  these  captives  into  several 
colonies,  and  in  the  temple  of  Belus  he  deposited  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
rich  spoils. 

Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judab,  continued  three  yean 
in  fealty  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  then  revohed ;  but 
after  three  or  four  years,  he  was  besieged  and  taken 
In  Jerusalem,  put  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  to 
the  birds  of  the  aur,  according  to  the  predictions  of 
Jeremiah.    See  Jbroiacrim. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  at  Babf- 
lon,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  bad  a  myslorkNiB 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  statue  composed  of  aevo- 
ral  metals ;  the  interpretation  of  which  wwclyen  fay 
Daniel,  and  procured  hia  elevation  to  the  highest  poA 
in  the  kingdom.    See  Dan m.,  and  Imaox  of  Nkbu- 
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or  ieconjaby  king  of  Judali,  having  re- 
volted againit  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  besieged  in  Je- 
nwalenv  ^<wc^  ^  surrender,  and  taken,  with  his 
chief  officers,  captivo  to  Babylon ;  also  his  mother, 
his  wives,  and  the  best  workmen  of  Jerusalem,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  men.  Among  the  captives 
were  Moidecai,  the  uncle  of  Esther,  and  Ezekiel  the 
prophet  Nebuchadnezzar  also  took  all  the  vessels 
of  gold  which  Solomon  made  for  the  temple  and  the 
kim^'s  treasuiy;  and  set  up  Mattaniab,  Jeconiah's 
uncle  by  the  Other's  side,  whom  be  named  Zede- 
kiah.  Zedektah  continued  faithful  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar nine  yoari,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  rebel- 
led, and  confederated  with  the  neighborinff  princes. 
The  king  of  Babylon  came  into  Judea,  reduced  the 
chief  pli^es  of  the  country,  and  besieged  Jerusalem ; 
but  Pharaoh  Hophra  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  assist 
Zedekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar  went  to  meet  him,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  to  his  own  country.  This  done, 
he  resumed  the  siece  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  390  days 
before  the  place.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah, 
(A.  M.  9419,)  the  city  was  taken,  and  Zedekiah,  being* 
seized,  was  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
then  at  Riblah  in  Syria.  The  kinff  of  Babylon  con- 
demned him  to  die,  caused  his  children  to  be  put 
to  death  in  his  presence,  and  then  bored  out  his 
eves,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him  to 
Babvlon. 

Three  years  after  the  Jewish  war,  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  Tyre,  which  siege  lasted  thirteen  yean.  But 
durinff  this  interval  he  attacked  the  Sidonians,  Moab- 
ites,  Anmiooites,  and  Idumeans,  whom  he  treated 
much  as  he  had  done  the  Jews.  Tyre  was  taken 
A.  M.  2438.  Ithobaal,  the  king,  was  put  to  death,  and 
Baal  succeeded  him.  The  Lord,  to  reward  the  army 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  had  been  so  long  before 
Tyre,  asmgned  to  them  Egypt  and  its  spoils,  and  they 
returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  with  a  vast  number 
of  caodves. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  being  at  peace,  applied  himself 
to  the  adorning,  aggrandizing,  and  enriching  of  Bab- 
ylon with  the  most  magnincent  buildings.  About 
this  time  he  had  a  dream  of  a  great  tree,  loaded  with 
fruit,  which  an  angel,  suddenly  descending  fiom 
heaven,  commandea  shoukl  be  cut  down,  and  the 
branches,  leaves  and  fruit  be  scattered.  The  trunk 
and  the  root  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  earth,  and  it 
was  to  be  bound  with  chains  of  iron  and  brass,  among 
the  beasts  of  the  fiekl,  for  seven  years.  The  king 
eonsulted  all  his  diviners,  but  none  could  explain  his 
dream,  until  Daniel  informed  him,  that  it  respected 
himself.  **  You,"  says  Daniel,  "are  represented  by 
the  great  tree ;  you  are  to  be  brought  low,  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  &c.  but  you  shall 
afterwards  be  restored."  About  a  year  afterwards, 
as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  walking  on  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  he  began  to  say,  **  Is  not  this  Babylon  the 
Great,  which  I  have  buUt  in  the  ereatness  of  my 
power,  and  in  the  brightness  of  my  glory  ?  "  But  he 
had  hardly  pronounced  the  words,  when  he  was 
alrtick  by  a  oistemper  or  distraction,  which  so  per* 
verted  his  imannatton,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be 
metamorpboaea  mto  an  ox ;  and  assumed  the  man- 
ners of  that  animal.  After  havinff  been  seven  years 
ia  this  stale,  God  restored  his  imoerstanding  to  him, 
and  he  lecoveied  bis  royal  dignity. 

His  repentance,  however,  was  not  sincere ;  for  in 
the  year  of  his  rortoration,  he  erected  a  ffold^n  statue, 
whose  height  was  sixty  cubits,  in  the  plain  of  Dura, 
in  Babylon.  Having  appointed  a  day  lor  the  dedica- 
doaof  this  statue,  he  assembled  the  principal  officers 


of  his  kingdom,  and  published  by  a  herald,  that  all 
should  adore  it,  atihe  sound  of  music,  on  penalty  of 
being  cast  into  a  burning  fiery  ftimace.  The  three 
Jews,  companions  of  Daniel,  would  not  bend  the  knee 
to  the  image.  Daniel  probably  was  absent  Nebu- 
chadnezzar commanded  Shadrach,  Meahach  and 
Abednego  to  be  called,  and  he  asked  them  why  thev 
presumed  to  disobey  his  orders.  They  replied, 
that  they  neither  feared  the  flames,  nor  any  other 
penalty ;  that  the  God  whom  only  they  would  wor- 
ship knew  how  to  preserve  them ;  but  that  if  he 
should  not  think  fit  to  deliver  them  out  of  his  hands, 
they  would,  nevertheless,  obey  the  laws  of  God  rather 
than  men. 

Hearing  this,  the  king  caused  them  to  be  botmd, 
and  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace,  which  being  ve- 
hemently heated,  the  flame  consumed  the  men  who 
cast  them  in  ;  but  an  ancel  of  the  Lord  abated  the 
flames,  so  that  the  fire  did  not  afiect  them.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  much  astonished,  and  said  to  his  no- 
bles, ^  Whence  is  it  that  I  see  four  men  walking  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames  ?  and  the  fourth  is  like  a  son 
of  God."  Then,  approaching  the  furnace,  he  called 
the  three  Hebrews,  who  came  out  of  the  furnace,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the-  whole  court.  The 
king  now  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach  and  Abednego ;  and  he  exalted  the  three  He- 
brews to  great  dignity  in  the  province  of  Babylon, 
Dan.  iv.  1,  &c. 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  this  year,  A.  M.  3442;  after 
having  reigned  43  years. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN,  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
armies,  and  chief  officer  of  bis  household. 

NECHO,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  his  arms  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  conquered  the  city  of  Carche- 
mish.  He  is  known  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  in  He- 
rodotus, who  says  that  he  was  son  of  Psammetichusi 
king  of  Egypt,  and  that  having  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom,  he  raised  great  armies,  and  sent  out  greet 
fleets,  as  well  on  the  Mediterranean  as  the  Red  sea ; 
that  he  fought  the  Syrians  near  the  city  of  Mi|^ 
dol,  obtained  the  victory,  and  took  the  ci^  Cadytm, 
which  some  think  to  be  Jerusalem.  Jostah,  king  of 
Judah,  being  tributary  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  op- 
posed Necho,  and  gave  him  battle  at  Megiddo,  where 
oe  received  the  wound  of  which  he  died;  and  Necho 
passed  forward,  vrithout  making  any  lon^  stay  in 
Judea.  On  his  return,  he  halted  at  Riblah,  in  Syria ; 
and  sending  ft>r  Jeboahaz,  king  of  die  Jews,  he  de- 
poeed  him,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him 
into  Egypt.  Then  coming  to  Jerusalem,  he  set  up 
Eliakim,  or  Jeboiakim,  in  nis  place,  and  exacted  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  one 
talent  of  sold.  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  2.)  acquaints  us,  that 
Carchemish  was  retaken  by  Nabopolassar,  king  of 
Babylon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachim,  king  of 
Judah ;  so  that  Necho  did  not  retain  his  conqueec 
above  four  years.  Josephus  adds,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon,  pursuing  his  victoiTi  brought  under  hia 
dominion  the  whole  country,  between  the  river  Eu- 
phrates and  Egypt,  excepting  Judea.  Thus  Necbo 
was  again  reduc^  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
oountiy. 

NEgINOTH,  a  term  which  is  read  before  some 
of  the  Psalms,  and  signifies  stringed  instruments  of 
music,  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers.  The  titles  of 
these  Psahns  may  be  tranalaied,  A  Psahn  of  David  to 
the  master  of  music,  who  presides  over  the  stringed 
instruments. 

NEHEMIAH,  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  was  bom  at 
Babyton  during  the  captivity.    He  was,  according  to 
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nome,  of  the  race  of  the  priests ;  according  to  othera, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,aDa  of  the  royal  family.  Those 
who  mainrain  the  former  opinion,  support  it  by  2 
Mac.  i.  18,  21,  where  it  is  said,  Nehemiah  the  priest 
ofiered  sacrifices ;  and  by  Esdras  x.  10,  where  he  is 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  priests.  Those  who 
believe  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Junes  of  Judab, 
say,  (1.)  That  Nehemiah  having  governed  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Jews  for  a  considerable  time,  there  is  great 
probability  he  was  of  that  tribe  of  which  the  kings 
always  were.  (2.)  Nehemiah  mentions  his  brethren 
Hanani,  and  other  Jews,  wbo,  coming  to  Babylon 
during  the  captivity,  acquainted  him  with  the  sad 
condition  of  their  country.  (3.)  The  office  of  cup- 
l)earer  to  the  king  of  Persia,  to  which  Nehemiah  was 
promoted,  is  a  proof  that  he  was  of  an  iUustrious 
family.  (4.)  He  excuses  himself  from  entering  into 
the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  probably  because  he  was 
not  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  This  last  argument, 
however,  appears  to  be  very  inconclusive.  As  to 
the  Maccabees,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a  priest,  it 
is  answered,  that  the  Greek  text  does  not  affirm  him 
to  be  a  priest,  but  only  that  he  ordered  the  priests  to 
perform  their  functions.  As  to  his  singing  among 
the  priests,  this  he  might  do  in  quality  of  governor, 
which  gave  him  at  least  equal  rank  with  the  priests. 
Lastly,  the  name  of  Nehemiah  is  found  in  no  cata- 
logue or  genealogy  of  Hebrew  priests. 

Scripture  gives  him  the  name,  or  title,  of  Tirsha- 
tha,  that  is,  cup-bearer ;  which  office  he  held  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  He  had  a  great 
affection  for  the  country  of  his  fathers,  thougn  he 
had  never  seen  it ;  and  one  day,  as  some  Jews  re- 
cendy  come  from  Jerusalem  acquainted  him  with 
the  miserable  state  o{  that  city,  in  its  destruction,  he 
fasted,  prayed,  and  bumbled  himself  before  the  Lord, 
entreating  that  he  would  be  favorable  to  the  design 
he  had  conceived  of  asking  the  kinv's  permission  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  course  of  his  attendance  at 
court  having  arrived,  he  presented  the  cup  to  the 
king,  according  to  his  duty,  but  with  a  dejected 
countenance.  The  king  observed  it,  and  thought  he 
had  some  evil  design ;  but  Nehemiah  discovering  the 
occasion  of  his  disquiet,  Artaxerxes  gave  him  leave 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  repair  its  walls  and  gates ; 
hut  appointed  him  a  time  to  return. 

Nehemiah  arrived  at  Jerusalem  with  letters  and 
full  powers,  but  was  there  three  days  before  he 
opened  the  occasion  of  his  journey.  On  the  night 
of  the  third  day  he  went  round  the  city  and  viewed 
the  walls.  Ai\er  this,  he  assembled  ihe  chief  of  the 
people,  produced  his  commission  and  letters,  exhort- 
ed them  to  undertake  the  repairing  of  the  gates  and 
wa  lb  of  the  city ;  and  immediately  all  began  the  work. 
The  enemies  of  the  Jews  only  scoffed  at  them  at  first, 
but  afterwards,  seeing  the  chief  breaches  repaired, 
they  used  stratagems  and  thfeats  to  deter  Nehemiah. 
He  therefore  ordered  part  of  his  people  to  stand  to 
their  arms  behind  the  walls,  while  others  worked, 
having  also  their  arms  near  them.  His  enemies  then 
had  recourse  to  end  and  stratagem,  endeavoring  to 
draw  him  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  fields,  where  they 
proposed  to  finish  their  dispute  at  an  amicable  con- 
ference. Nehemiah,  however,  defeated  all  their 
stratagems,  and  continuing  his  work,  completed  it  in 
fifW-two  days. 

The  walls,  towers  and  gates  of  Jerusalem  having 
been  dedicated  with  solemnity  and  magnificence^ 
Nehemiah  separated  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the 
princes  of  the  people,  into  two  companies,  one  of 
which  walked  to  the  south,  and  the  other  to  the 


north,  on  the  top  of  the  waHs.  These  two  cotopn- 
nies,  which  were  to  meet  at  the  temple,  were  accom- 
panied with  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  Havios 
entered  the  temple,  they  there  read  the  law,  offered 
sacrifices,  and  made  great  rejoicings ;  and  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  happening  at  the  time,  it  was  cele- 
brated with  great  solemnity.  Nehemiah,  observing 
that  the  city  was  too  large  for  its  present  inhabitants, 
ordered  that  the  chief  of  the  nation  should  there  Hx 
their  dwelling ;  and  caused  them  to  draw  lots,  by 
which  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  people  of  Judali 
were  obliged  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah  then  applied  himself  to  the  reforming 
of  such  corruptions  as  had  crept  into  public  affairs. 
He  curbed  the  inhumanity  of  tne  great,  who  held  in 
slavery  and  subjection  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poor  or  unfortunate,  keeping  also  the  lands,  which 
the  poor  had  mortgaged  or  sold  to  them.  He  also 
undertook  to  dissolve  the  marriages  with  strange  and 
idolatrous  women,  whom  he  sent  away ;  obliged  the 
people  punctually  to  pay  the  ministers  of  the  Lord 
their  due ;  and  enjoined  the  priests  and  Levites  to 
strict  attendance  on  their  respective  duties  and  func- 
tions. He  enforced  the  observation  of  the  sabbath, 
and  would  not  permit  strangers  to  enter  the  ci^  to 
buy  and  sell,  but  kept  the  gates  shut  during  the  whole 
day.  To  perpetuate  as  much  as  possible  these  reg- 
ulations, he  engaged  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  sol- 
emnly to  renew  their  covenant  with  the  Lord  |  and 
an  instrument  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  the  chief  of  the  priests  and  the  people. 

We  read  in  2  Mac.  i.  19,  &c.  that  Nehemiah  sent 
to  search  for  the  holy  fire,  which,  before  the  captivi- 
ty of  Babylon,  the  priests  had  hidden  in  a  dry  and 
deep  pit:  liot  finding  any  fire  there,  but  only  a  thick 
and  muddy  water,  he  sprinkled  this  upon  the  altar ; 
and  presently  the  wood  which  had  been  so  sprinkled, 
took  fire  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  shine,  which 
miracle  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, he  caused  the  place  to  be  encompassed  with 
walls  where  the  fire  had  been  hidden,  and  granted 
great  favors  and  privileges  to  the  priests.  It  it  re- 
corded in  the  same  books,  that  Nehemiah  erected  a 
library,  in  which  he  placed  whatever  he  couki  flncL 
either  of  the  books  or  the  prophets,  of  David,  or  or 
such  princes  as  bad  made  presents  to  the  temple. 
After  having  fulfilled  his  commission,  he  returned  to 
Babylon,  according  to  his  promise  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes, about  the  thirty-second  year  of  that  prince ; 
but  aflerwards  he  revisited  Jerusalem,  where  be  died 
in  peace,  having  governed  the  people  of  Judah  about 
thirty  years. 

The  second  book,  which  in  the  Latin  Bibles  bears 
the  name  of  Esdras,  bean,  in  the  Hebrew  and  English 
Bibles,  the  name  of  Nehemiah.  Its  author  speaks 
ahnost  always  in  the  first  person ;  and  at  fini  reading 
one  would  think  he  had  written  it  day  by  day ;  but 
if  we  read  it  with  due  attention,  we  may  omerve  sev- 
eral thinsB  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Nehemiah.  For  example,  memorials  are  quoted,  in 
which  were  registered  the  names  of  the  priests  in  tha 
time  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Eliashib,  and  even  to  the 
times  of  Jsddus,  who  lived  under  Darius  Codomano 
nus,  and  under  Alexander  the  Great  It  is  therefore 
very  probable,  that  Nehemiah  wrote  memoirs  of  his 
government,  which  are  cited  9  Mac.  iL  13»  and  that 
nrom  these  memoirs  this  book  has  been  compiled. 

Whiston  supposes  that  Nehemiab's  library,  with 
augmentations,  continued  in  the  lemple  till  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  from  which  prince 
Josephiis  received  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturea^ 
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ftiller  in  many  respects  than  our  common  copies. 
This  may  be  true,  at  least,  so  far  as  coDcems  the 
reservation  of  the  original  writings  of  Nehemiah 
nimself. 

NEHILOTH,  a  word  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  Psakn,  and  which  signifies  the  donees,  or 
more  probably  the /7ii<ef .  The  title  of  the  fifth  Psalm 
may  be  thus  translated,  **  A  Psalm  of  David,  address- 
ed to  the  master  of  music  presiding  over  the  dancers, 
or  over  the  flutes." 

NEHUSHTAN,  a  name  given  bv  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah  to  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  set  up 
in  the  wilderness,  (Numb.  xxi.  8.)  and  which  had 
been  preserved  by  the  Israelites  to  that  time.  The 
superstitious  people  having  made  an  idol  of  this  ser- 
pent, Hezekian  caused  it  to  be  burnt,  and  in  derision 
gave  it  the  name  of  J^dauhtan,  q.  d.  this  little  brazen 
serpent,  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 

NEIGHBOR  signifies  a  near  relation,  a  fellow 
countryman,  one  of  the  same  tribe  or  vicinage ;  and 
generally,  any  man  connected  with  us  by  the  bonds 
of  humanity,  and  whom  charity  requires  that  we 
should  consider  as  a  firiend  and  relation.  At  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Pharisees  had  restrained  the 
meaning  of  the  word  neighbor  to  those  of  their  own 
nation,  or  to  their  own  fhends ;  holding,  that  to  hate 
their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law,  Matt  v. 
43 ;  Luke  x.  20,  But  our  Saviour  informed  them, 
that  the  whole  world  were  neighbors;  that  they 
ought  not  to  do  to  another,  what  they  would  not  have 
done  to  themselves ;  and  that  this  charity  extended 
even  to  enemies.  See  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
ffood  Samaritan,  the  real  neighbor  to  the  distressed, 
Luke  X.  29. 

God  is  a  neisbbor  near  to  those  who  fear  him,  and 
call  upon  him,  Ps.  ]xrxv.  9 ;  cxiv.  18.  He  gives  them 
tokens  of  his  presence  and  protection :  **  Am  I  a  God 
at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off*.^  "  am  I  one  of  those 
gods  that  men  have  made  not  above  two  days  ago  ? 
am  not  I  an  etenml  God  ?  Otherwise,  I  am  a  neigh- 
bor God,  that  sees  every  thing,  knows  every  thioff, 
and  not  an  absent  or  a  distant  God,  Jer.  xxiii.  S& 
(Comp.  Elijah  and  BaaPs  prophets.) 

NEOMENIA,  (Col.  u.  16.)  a  Greek  word,  signify- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  moon  or  month ;  in  the  Engl. 
tr.  new  moon.  The  Hebrews  had  a  particular  vene- 
ration for  the  first  day  of  every  month,  for  which 
Moses  appointed  peculiar  sacrifices,  (Numb,  xxviii. 
11, 13.)  but  he  gave  no  orders  that  it  should  be  kept 
as  a  holy  day,  nor  can  it  be  proved  that  the  ancients 
observed  it  so ;  it  was  a  festival  of  merely  voluntary 
devotion.  fSee  Month.)  It  appears  that  even  from 
the  time  or  Saul  they  made,  on  this  day,  a  sort  of 
fkmily  enteitainment,  since  David  ought  then  to  have 
been  at  the  king's  table ;  and  Saul  took  his  absence 
amiss,  1  Sam.  xx.  5, 16.  Moses  insinuates,  that  be- 
sides the  national  sacrifices  then  regularly  offered, 
every  private  person  had  his  particular  sacrifices  of 
-  devotion.  Numb.  x.  10.  The  beginning  of  the  month 
was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  at  the  ofiTerinff 
of  solemn  sacrifices,  ibid.  But  the  most  celebrated 
neomenia  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year, 
or  first  day  of  the  month  Tizri,  Lev.  xxiiL  24.  This 
was  a  sacred  festival,  on  which  no  servile  labor  was 
performed.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
people  used  to  assemble  at  the  houses  of  the  proph- 
ets, to  hear  their  instructioDs,  S  Kings  iv.  23 ;  Isa.  i. 
13, 14.  Ezekiel  says  (xlv.  17 ;  see  also  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
31 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  13.)  that  the  bumt-ofiferings  offered 
on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  were  provided  at  the 
king's  expense,  and  that  on  this  day  was  to  be  opened 


the  eastern  gate  of  the  court  of  the  prIesiB,  ch.  zItl 
1,2. 

Spencer  has  a  lonir  dissertation  on  the  neoroeDiBf  or 
new  moons,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  GeDtileshoD- 
ored  the  first  day  of  the  month,  out  of  veneration  to  the 
moon.  Hewoufdinfer^thattheHebrewsboiTowedthifl 

Practice  from  strange  and  idolatrous  people.  But  he 
yno  means  proves  this;  and  it  is  much  more  probable, 
that,  without  any  design  of  imitating  the  Hebrews,  the 
GrentUes  thought  fit  to  honor  the  moon  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  month,  that  is,  her  first  appearance. 

NERGAL.  Among  the  gods  of  the  transplanted 
heathen,  (2  Kings  xvii.  30.)  we  find  some,  the  etymol- 
ogy of  whose  names  would  never  lead  us  to  conjec- 
ture by  what  image,  or  figare,  they  might  be  repre- 
sented. The  rabbins,  indeed,  have  occasionally  toU 
us  their  nature,  and  sometimes  their  symbols ;  but 
rabbinical  authority  is  not  always  satisfiictory.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  on  many  subjects  the 
present  Jewish  literati  have  really  any  tradition  ex- 
tant among  them ;  and,  in  many  instances,  we  niay 
weU  hesitate  in  admitting  the  accuracy  of  what  they 
report  as  traditionary  inferroation  derived  frorailieir 
forefathers.  Nevertheless,  we  may  consider  their 
description  of  Nero  ai.  as  an  instance  either  of  their 
correcmess  or  of  their  judgment  This  «od,  they 
tell  us,  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a  cock; 
and,  to  make  a  pair  of  the  species,  Succoth  Bekotb, 
they  say,  was  worshipped  as  a  hen  and  chicken. 
For  this  latter  conjecture  we  find  no  authority ;  but 
the  former  seems  to  be  more  plausible. 

[The  researches  of  Gesenius  on  the  subject  of  w 
astrological  mythology  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians, go  to  show  that  the  idol  Aerycrf  '*P''"°?!7 
planet  Mars,  which  was  ever  the  emblem  of  blood- 
shed. Mars  is  named,  by  the  Zabians  and  Arabians, 
tB-/adk,  mis/oHune.  He  was  renresented  as  boWiDg 
in  one  hand  a  drawn  sword,  ana  in  the  other,  b}'  the 
hair,  a  human  head  just  cut  off;  his  ^larmenta  were 
blood  red ;  as  the  light  of  the  planet  is  also  redds^ 
His  temple  among  me  Arabs  was  P^^^.^^J/J; 
thev  ofiered  to  him  garments  sprinlded  with  blood, 
an<i  also  a  warrior,  (probably  a  prisoner,)  wbo  w* 
cast  into  a  pool.  It  is  related  of  the  caliph  Hakem, 
diat,  in  the  last  night  of  his  life,  as  he  obserred  Uie 
stars,  and  saw  the  pMnet  Mars  rise  above  the  hora^, 
he  murmured  between  his  lips,  <*Dost  thou  aweod, 
thou  accursed  shedder  of  blood?  then  is  my  hour 
come ! "  and  at  the  moment  the  assassinB  spnsg  HP^ 
him  from  their  hiding  phice.    (Barhebneus,  p.  TOtk) 

The  name  Nergal  appears  also  in  the  l»opcrnBiDtf 
Nermdsharezer,  Neriglassar.  The  sssertion  of  tw 
rabbms  above  mentioned,  that  this  idol  was  rejwfr 
sented  under  the  form  of  a  cock,  may  haw  vm 
from  the  fact  that  m  the  Tabnud  the  similsr  won 
Sjunn,  temgal,  signifies  cock ;  or  from  a  P«"*"^ 
mology  proposed  by  some,  viz.  ner-^o^  I.  c  maw  ""^ 
cock.  Gesenius  inclines  to  regard  it  as  a  luere  con- 
ceit.   (Comm.  zu  Jesa.  ii.  p.  344.)    *R*  ,. 

NERGALSharezbr,  an  ofllcer  of  Nebocbifl- 
nezzar,  Jer.  xxxix.  3.  ,  i-  «j 

NETHINIM,  given,  or  q^ered,  servantt  dedicttta 
to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to jpj 
form  the  most  laborious  ofiices ;  as  canybgof^?* 
and  water.  At  first  the  Gibeonites ''w*?*"!!!. 
this  station ;  afterwards,^  the  Canaanites  '"»^*yfg 
dered  themselves,  and  whose  lives  were  apsrw-  " 
read,  in  Ezra  viu.  20,  that  the  Nethinim  were  ria^ 
devoted  by  David,  and  other  princes,  to  the  terf^ 
of  the  temple;  and  in  Ezra  ii.  58,  *5.*S^ 
slaves  given  by  Solomon :  the  chiklren  of  SoJomw 
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servants.  From  1  Kings  ix.  20, 21,  we  see  that  he 
had  subdued  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  he  gave  a  good  number  of  them 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  for  the  temple  service. 
The  Nethinim  were  carried  into  captivity  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  great  numbers  were  placed  not 
far  from  the  Caspian  sea,  whence  Ezra  brought  220 
of  them  into  Judea,  ch.  viii.  17.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed Zerubbabel,  made  up  392,  Neh.  iii.  26.  This 
number  was  but  small  in  regard  to  their  offices ;  so 
that  we  find  afterwards  a  solemnity  called  Xylopho- 
ria,  in  which  the  people  carried  wood  ^o  the  temple, 
with  great  ceremony,  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  the  altar 
of  burnt  sacrifices. 

NETOPHA,  a  city  and  district  between  Betlile- 
hem  and  Anathoth,  Ezra  iL  22 ;  Neh.  vii.  26 ;  Jer.  xi. 
8 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  16. 

NETTLE.  There  are  two  words  rendered  nettle 
in  the  English  Bible :  v^c^pi  kimoshj  (Prov .  xxiv.  31 ; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Hob.  ix.  6.)  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute ;  and  Si-m,  chdrul^  (Job  xxx.  7;  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  9.)  which  we  have  no  means  of  identify ing, 
but  which  cannot  be  a  nettle.  Mr.  Good,  after  Dr. 
Stock,  translates  the  passage  in  Job : 

Among  the  bushes  did  they  bray  ; 
Under  the  briers  did  they  huddle  togetiier, 

and  remarks,  <'Whv  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and 
Piscator,  should  render  Vi-vi  by  tirfica,  and  our  com- 
mon lection  after  them  by  netUe^  I  know  not.  In 
almost  every  other  place  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
it  is  uniformly  rendered  as  it  ought  to  bo,  thonu, 
hrambUs,  briera.^ 

NEW  is  used  for  extraordinary  or  unusual.  (See 
Judg.  V.  8 ;  Numb.  xvi.  30.)  God  promises  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  at  the  time  of  tlie  Messiah, 
(Isa.  Ixv.  17 ;  btvi.  22.)  that  is,  a  universal  renovation 
of  manners,  sentiments  and  actions,  throughout  the 
world.  This  passa^  is  also  referred  to  tlie  end  of 
the  world ;  when  will  commence  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  ;  not  that  the  present  heaven  and  earth 
will  be  annihilated ;  but  the  air,  the  earth  and  tlie 
elements  will  be  more  perfect,  or  at  least,  together 
with  the  inhabitants,  shall  be  of  a  nature  superior  to 
tlioee  vicissitudes  and  alterations  that  now  aflrect  these 
elements.  God  also  promises  to  his  people  **  a  new 
covenant,  a  new  spirit,  a  new  heart ;"  ana  this  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled  m  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  gos- 
pel, Ezek.  xi.  19 ;  xviii.  31 ;  xxxvi.  26. 

NEW  MOON,  see  Neomenia. 

NIBHAZ,  a  god  of  the  Avim,  or  Hivites,  2  Kings 
xvii.  31.  The  Jewish  interpreters  say  the  name 
means  latrator^  barker,  (from  rui,)  and  affirm  that  tliis 
idol  had  the  shape  of  a  dog.  Historical  traces  have 
also  been  found  of  the  ancient  worship  of  idols  in 
the  form  of  dogs  among  the  Syrians.  In  tlie  Zabian 
books  Nibhaz  occurs  as  the  Lord  of  darkness ;  which, 
according  to  the  character  of  tlie  Assyrian-Chal- 
dean mythology,  would  point  to  an  evil  planetary 
demon.    R. 

I.  NICANOR,  a  general  in  the  armies  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  thrice  defeated,  and  at 
last  slain  oy  Judas  Maccabeus.  See  Ajvtiochus 
Epiphanes. 

II.  NICANOR,  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons, 
who  were  chosen  and  appointed  at  Jerusalem  soon 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  occasion  of 
a  division  among  the  believers,  into  those  who  spoke 
Greek,  and  those  who  spoke  Hebrew,  or  Syriac, 
A rts  %M.  5, 6:  c.    Nothing  particular  is  known  of  him. 


III.  NICANOR,  a  king  of  Syria,  who  ascended 
the  throne  A.  M.  38.54.    See  Demetrius,  II. 

NICODEMUS,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  Jew 
by  nation,  and  bv  sect  a  Pharisee.  He  was  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  Sanhedrim,  (John  iii.)  and  at  first 
concealed  his  belief  in  the  divine  character  of  our 
Lord.  Afterwards,  however,  he  avowed  himself  a 
believer,  when  he  came  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
to  pay  the  last  duties  to  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
they  took  down  from  the  cross,  embalmed,  and  laid 
in  the  sepulchre. 

NICOLAITANS,  see  below  in  Nicolas. 

NICOLAS,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  that  is,  con* 
verted  from  paganism  to  tlie  religion  of  the  Jews. 
He  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 
among  the  most  zealous  and  most  holy  of  the  first 
Christians ;  so  that  he  was  chosen  for  one  of  the  first 
seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  vi.  S, 

His  memory  has  been  tarnished  in  the  church  by 
a  blemish,  from  which  it  has  not  been  possible  hitli* 
erto  to  clear  him.  Certain  heretics  were  called  Nic- 
o]aitans>  from  his  name ;  and  though  perhaps  he  had 
no  share  in  their  errors,  nor  their  irregularities,  yet 
he  is  suspected  to  have  given  some  occasion  to  them. 
The  early  writers  inform  us  that  he  had  a  wife  who 
was  very  handsome,  and  that,  in  imitation  of  those 
who  aimed  at  a  high  decree  of  perfection,  he  left 
her,  to  live  in  a  state  of  continence.  Epiphanius 
says  he  did  not  persevere  in  this  resolution,  but  took 
his  wife  again,  and,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct, 
advanced  principles  contrary  to  truth  and  purity. 
He  plunged  himself  into  irregularities,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaites,  to  that  of  the  Gnostics^ 
and  to  several  others,  who  followed  the  bent  of  their 
natural  passions  to  crimes  and  wickednesses. 

In  this  statement  Epiphanius  is  supported  by  Ire- 
naeus,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Hilary,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Phylasterof  Bressa,  Jerome,  Cassian,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Pacian,  pope  Gelasius,  Gildas,  and  several 
modems,  who  say  that  Nicolas  the  deacon  was  the 
author  of  the  impious  and  infamous  sect  of  the  Nice- 
laitans.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  however,  who  is 
more  ancient  than  Epiphanius,  expresses  much 
esteem  for  Nicolas ;  ana  relates  the  anair  otherwise. 
The  apostles,  he  sav»»  having  reproached  Nicolas,  as 
being  too  jealous  of  his  wife,  he  introduced  her  be- 
fore them,  and  declared  that  any  one  might  espouse 
her  that  pleased.  This  declaration,  made  in  pure 
simplicity,  and  without  reflection,  was  onl^  designed 
as  a  proof  that  his  attachment  and  passion  for  his 
wife  did  not  overcome  him ;  but  such  as  were  glad 
to  catch  at  the  pretence  of  his  authority,  screened 
themselves  under  what  he  had  done,  in  order  to  pal- 
liate and  vindicate  their  irregularities.  These  here- 
tics grounded  themselves,  says  Clement,  on  a  word 
that  Nicolas  let  fail,  that  *«the  flesh  ought  to  be 
abused."  By  which  he  meant  nothing  else,  but  that 
we  ouffht  to  control  and  suppress  our  inclinations  to 
scnsuiuity  and  concupiscence ;  whereas,  these  disci- 
ples of  pleasure  explained  the  words  according  to 
their  own  s<*hsuality,  and  not  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Nicolas.  Augustin,  Victorinus  Petaviensis,  Isi- 
dorus,  and  the  council  of  Tours,  also  acquit  him ; 
and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  interpo- 
lated letters  of  Ignatius  tlie  martyr,  afiirm  that  the 
NicolaJtans  falsely  assumed  his  name.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  highly  probable  either  that  the  Nicolaitana 
fiilsely  assumed  the  name  of  Nicolas,  or  that  they  took 
their  rise  from  another  person  of  the  same  name. 

The  Lord  (Rev.  ii.  6, 15.)  condemns  the  acdoM 
and  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitana.    He  nys  he  bates 
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theni  $  eommends  the  bishop  of  Ephemu  that  he 
bbbors  them ;  and  reproaches  the  bishop  of  Perga- 
mus  that  some  of  his  church  adopted  their  doctrine. 

[In  regard  to  the  Nicolaitans,  a  more  probable 
supposition  ta,  that  the  appellation  is  not  nere  de- 
rived  from  a  proper  name,  but  is  symbolical ;  and 
that  it  refers  to  tne  same  persons  who  are  said,  in 
Rev.  iL  14,  to  hM  the  doctrint  qf  Balaam;  since  the 
Greek  name  NmoXaof^  Atooto,  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  srSa,  Balaam^  and  signifies  to  ovfroom^,  se- 
duct^  a  ptopU.  The  allusion,  then,  would  be  to  false 
and  seaucmg  teachers  like  Balaam ;  and  refers  more 
particularly,  perhaps,  to  those  who  opposed  the  de- 
cree of  the  apostles  in  Acts  xv.  29.  (Compare  the  use 
of  Jtsjtbd  in  Rev.  iL  20.)    R. 

I.  NICOPOLIS,  a  city  of  Epirus,  on  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia ;  where  Paul  passed  nis  winter,  A.  D.  64. 
He  wrote  to  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to  come  to  him 
hither.  Tit  iii.  12.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
Nicopolls,  however,  was  not  that  of  Epinis,  but  that 
of  Thrace,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  near  the  river 
Nessus.    But  the  former  is  the  prevailingopinion. 

IL  NICOPOLIS,  a  name  given  to  Emmaus,  a 
city  of  Palestine,  under  the  emperor  Alexander,  son 
ofMammaeus. 

NIDDUI,  the  lesser  sort  of  excommunication  used 
among  the  Hebrews.  He  who  had  incurred  this, 
was  to  withdraw  hunself  from  his  rehitions,  at  least 
to  the  distance  of  four  cubits.  It  commonly  contin- 
ued thirty  days.  If  it  was  not  then  taken  o^  it  might 
be  prolonged  for  sixty,  or  even  ninety,  days.  But 
if  within  Siis  term  the  excommunicated  person  did 
not  give  satisfaction,  he  fell  into  the  cfterem,  which 
was  the  second  sort  of  excommunication ;  and  thence 
hito  the  third  sort,  called  aehammaihaj  the  most  terri- 
ble of  alL    See  Excommunication,  and  Anathema. 

NIGER,  the  surname  of  Simon,  (Acts  xiiL  1.)  who 
was  a  prophet  and  teacher,  and  one  who  laid  his 
hands  on  Saul  and  Barnabas,  for  the  execution  of 
that  office  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed 
them.  Some  beheve  he  is  that  Simeon  the  Cyre- 
nian,  who  carried  the  cross  of  Christ  to  mount  Cid- 
vary ;  but  this  opinion  is  founded  only  on  a  simili- 
tude of  names.  Epiphanius  speaks  of  one  Niger 
among  the  seventy  disciples  of  our  Saviour. 

NIGHT.  The  ancient  Hebrews  began  their  artifi- 
cial day  in  the  evening,  and  ended  it  the  next  day 
evening ;  so  that  the  night  preceded  the  day ;  whence 
it  is  said,  (Gen.  i.  5.)  evening  and  morning  one  day. 
They  aUowed  twelve  hours  to  the  night  and  twelve 
to  the  day ;  but  these  hours  were  not  equal,  except  at 
the  equinox.  At  other  times,  when  the  hours  of  the 
night  were  long,  those  of  the  day  were  short,  as  in 
winter;  and  contrariwise,  when  the  hours  of  night 
were  short,  as  at  midsummer,  the  hours  of  the  day 
were  long  in  proportion.    See  Hours. 

**  Night  ^  is  put  for  a  time  of  affliction  and  ad- 
versity, (Ps.  xvii.  3;  Isa.  xxi.  12.)  as  also  fbr  the 
time  of  death,  (John  ix.  4.)  fbr  the  end  of  the  world, 
1  Thess.  V.  2. 

Children  of  the  day,  and  children  of  the  night,  in 
a  moral  and  figurative  sense,  denote  good  men  and 
wicked  men,  Christians  and  Gentiles.  The  disciples 
of  the  Son  of  God  are  children  of  light;  thev  belong 
to  the  light,  they  walk  in  the  light  of  gospel  truths ; 
while  children  of  the  night  walk  in  the  darkness  of 

rorance  and  infidelitv,  and  perform  only  works  of 
kness.     **  Ye  are  aU  the  children  of  the  light,  and 
the  children  of  the  day ;  we  are  not  of  the  night  nor 
of  darkness,"  1  Thess.  v.  5. 
NII£,  the  river  of  Egypt,  whose  fountains  are  in 


the  mountaim  of  Abyninia  towards  the  north, 
whence  it  proceeds,  and  aflerwanls  winds  about  to 
the  east,  passing  into  a  great  lake,  and  thence  run- 
ning towards  the  south.  It  waters  die  country  of 
Alata,  where  it  has  several  611b^  continues  its  course 
far  into  the  kingdom  of  Goiam,  then  vrinds  about 
a^in,  €rom  the  east  to  the  north ;  and  at  length,  run- 
nmg  northward,  enten  Egypt  at  the  cataracts,  which 
are  waterfalls  made  br  meedng  vrith  rocks,  of  the 
length  of  two  hundred  feet 

After  paasinflr  these  rocks,  the  Nile  flows  directly 
throujrh  the  vulev  of  Egypt  Its  channel,  according 
to  ViUamoat,  is  about  a  league  broad.  Eight  miles 
below  Cairo,  it  is  divided  into  two  arms,  which  make 
a  triangle,  whose  bsae  is  at  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  which  the  Greeks  caU  the  Deltl^  because  of  its 
figure.  A*  These  two  arras  are  divided  into  others, 
^ich  discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  distance  fix>m  the  top  of  die  Delta  is  about 
twenty  leagues.  These  branches  the  ancients  com- 
monly reckoned  to  be  seven  mouths,  iS»<es^lms 
oetia  A/Ui.  Ptolemy  makes  them  nine,  otners  four, 
others  eleven,  others  fburteen.  Others  maintain, 
that  there  are  no  more  than  the  mouths  of  Damietta, 
of  Rosetta,  and  of  the  two  canals,  one  of  which 
passes  by  Alexandria. 

Several  have  thou^^t  that  the  Nile  was  the  GKhon, 
one  of  the  four  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  flow- 
ing from  the  terrestrial  paradise.  But  this  opinion 
is  not  to  be  supported,  since  the  other  rivers  are  too 
far  from  the  nile.  Yet  the  inhalutants  of  the  kipr- 
dom  of  Goiam  call  this  river  Gihon.  The  Abysaini* 
ans  call  it  Ab  Euchi,  Abay,  or  the  father  of  rivera. 
The  negroes  call  it  TamL  Homer,  Diodonis  Sicu- 
lus  and  Xenophon  testify,  that  Its  ancient  name  vras 
Ejyptus,  and  Homer  mentions  it  by  no  other  name. 
Diodorus  says,  it  took  the  name  of  Nilus,  afler  a  king 
of  Egypt,  called  by  that  name.  Pliny  relates  the 
opinion  of  kinj^  Juba,  who  afibrmed  that  the  Nile 
had  its  source  m  Mauritania ;  that  it  appeared  and 
disappeared  in  difiKsrent  places,  first  hiding  itself 
under  ground,  and  then  showing  itself  again ;  that 
in  this  country  it  was  called  Niger,  and  in  Ethiopia 
it  had  the  name  Astapus ;  that  about  Meroe  it  vras 
divided  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  right  was  called 
Astusapes,  and  the  left  Astaborus ;  Bnd  lasdv,  that 
it  obtamed  the  name  of  Nile  only  below  Meroe. 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Dionysius  the  geographer,  and  some 
others,  testify  that  it  was  also  named  Siris.  Dionvs- 
ius  says,  that  the  Ethiopians  call  it  Siris,  and  that 
after  it  passes  S^ena,  it  has  the  name  of  Nilus.  In 
Scripture  the  Nile  has  seldom  any  other  name  but 
the  river  of  Egypt  Joshua  and  Jeremiah  express  it 
by  the  name  Sinor,  or  the  river  of  troubled  water: 
**  What  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink 
the  water  of  Sihor?"  says  Jeremiah.  (But  see 
SiROR.)  The  Greeks  give  it  the  name  of  Melss, 
which  also  signifies  black,  or  troubled.  And  indeed 
travellers  inform  us  that  the  water  of  this  river  is 
generally  something  muddy,  but  it  is  easily  fined  by 
tnrowing  into  it  some  almonds  or  skinned  beans. 
Servius,  explaining  that  verse  of  Virgil,  where,  ^>eak- 
ing  of  the  Nile,  he  says, 

Et  viridem  iEgyptum  nigr&  fbecundat  arenft, 

Georg.  iv.  291. 

observes,  that  the  ancients  called  the  Nile,  Melo. 
Melo  in  Hebrew signifies^ufl,  which  may  well  agree 
with  the  Nile,  because  ofits  great  floods,  which  con- 
tinue for  about  six  weeks  in  me  heat  of  summer,  and 
overflow  Egypt. 
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Diodonis  Siculus  observes,  that  the  most  ancient 
name  by  which  the  Grecians  knew  the  Nile,  is 
Ocean  us.  It  had  also  the  name  of  Aigle,  afterwards 
of  iEgyptus,  and  lastly  of  Nilus,  from  king  Nileus. 
The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honor  to  the  Nile,  and 
called  it  Jupiter  Nilus ;  for  which  reason,  perhaps, 
the  Lord  sometimes  threatens  to  smite  the  river  of 
Egypt,  to  dry  it  up,  and  kill  its  fishes ;  as  it  were  to 
sliow  the  Egyptians  th6  vanity  of  their  worship,  an^ 
the  impotence  of  their  pretended  deity,  Isa.  xi.  15 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  3,  &LC, 

Scripture,  marking  the  limits  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  sometimes  puts  the  river  or  the  stream  of 
Egypt  for  its  southerly  limits :  ^  From  the  entering 
in  or  Hamath,  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,**  2  Chron.  v'il 
8.  Or  "  from  the  channel  of  the  river  (Euphrates) 
unto  the  stream  of  Egypt,"  Isa.  xxviL  12.  Some  in- 
terpreters, however,  justly  doubting  whether  the 
dominion  of  the  Israelites  extended  to  the  Nile,  have 
properly  supposed  that  the  stream  of  Egypt  was  a 
stream  that  fell  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  between 
Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  which  is  called  in  Scripture 
the  river  of  the  wilderness,  Amos  vi.  14.  See  Egypt, 
River  of. 

The  Arabians  and  other  orientals  often  give  the 
Nile  the  name  of  a  sea,  and  the  surname  or  epithet 
of  Faidh^  which  is  common  also  to  the  Euphrates, 
because  these  two  rivers,  by  their  overflowing,  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  countries  they  pass  through. 
They  also  give  it  the  name  of  Mobarcx,  hleasedj  as 
well  because  of  the  fruitfulness  it  occasions  to  the 
land,  as  the  fecundity  it  is  thought  to  procure  to  the 
women. 

When  the  Nile  rises  only  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  twelve  cubits,  a  &mine  necessarily  follows 
in  Egypt ;  nor  is  the  famine  less  certain,  if  it  should 
exceed  sixteen  cubits ;  so  that  the  just  height  of  the 
inundation  is  between  twelve  and  sixteen  cubits. 

The  Nilometer  is  a  pillar  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nile,  on  which  are  marked  degrees  measuring 
the  ascent  of  the  water.  There  were  several  of 
these  in  different  places.  At  this  day  there  is  one  in 
the  island  which  divides  the  NUe  into  two  arms,  one 
of  which  passes  to  Cairo,  and  the  other  to  Gizah. 
M.  d'Herbelot  notices  several  others,  built  or  repaired 
by  the  reigning  caliphs.  The  Nile  overflows  yearly 
in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  higher  and  middle 
I'gyp^  where  it  hardly  ever  rains.  But  in  lower 
Egypt  the  flood  is  less  sensible  and  less  necessary, 
because  it  frequently  rains  there,  and  the  countnr  is 
sufficiently  watered.  It  is  less  sensible,  because  they 
make  fewer  dikes,  or  receptacles  for  the  water  there, 
and  the  inundation  spreading  itself  equallv  over  the 
country,  does  not  rise  higher  than  a  cubit  through  the 
whole  Delta.  Whereas  in  higher  and  middle  Egypt, 
tliey  have  deep  canals,  to  receive  the  waters  ortne 
river.  They  make  a  breach  in  these  dikes  by  au- 
thority of  the  pacha,  and  when  one  district  is  suffi- 
ciently watered,  the  dike  is  stopped  up,  and  another 
opened.  The  Egyptians  have  often  contentions, 
village  against  village,  which  shall  have  the  first  dis- 
tribution of  the  waters ;  and  when  the  overflowing 
comes  as  thev  desire,  they  celebrate  a  great  festival 
throughout  the  country. 

When  the  waters  are  subsided,  the  cuhure  of  the 
land  is  easy.  The  seed  is  cast  on  the  mud,  and  with 
little  tillage  produces  great  plenty.  The  mud  which 
the  Nile  brings  is  earth  washed  away  from  the  banks 
in  its  course ;  which  same  mud,  covering  the  land- 
marks and  furrows  of  the  fields,  obliges  me  proprie- 
tors to  have  recourse  to  the  line  and  the  measuring 


rod.  to  measure  out  their  lands  and  inheritanees 
every  year  anew.    See  Egypt,  p.  370,  371. 

*'  Some  descriptions  of  Egypt  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  Nile,  when  it  swells,  lays  the  whole 
province  under  water.  The  lands  adjoining  imme- 
diately to  the  banks  of  the  river  are  indeed  laid  under 
water,  but  the  natural  inequality  of  the  ground  hin* 
ders  it  fi-om  overflowing  the  interior  country.  A 
great  part  of  the  lands  would  therefore  remain  bar- 
ren, were  not  canals  and  reservoirs  formed  to  receive 
water  from  the  river,  when  at  its  greatest  height, 
which  is  thus  conveyed  every  where  through  the 
fields,  and  reserved  for  watering  them,  when  occa- 
sion requires."    (Niebuhr's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 

'*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  this  water  be- 
comes thick,  by  washing  off  the  clayey  soil  over 
which  it  passes,  it  appears,  when  drank,  as  light  and 
limpid  as  the  clearest;  the  Egyptians  themselves 
believe  it  is  nourishing,  and  say,  whoever  drinks  of 
the  river  will  never  remove  to  any  great  distance 
from  its  banks.  The  divine  honors  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  paid  to  the  Nile,  and  for  which  the 
plenty  it  occasions  may  be  some  justification^are,  in  a 
manner,  stiU  preserved  under  the  Mahometans ;  they 

five  this  river  the  title  of  Most  Holy,  they  likewise 
onor  its  increase  with  all  the  ceremonies  practised 
by  pagan  antiquity."  (Baron  du  Tott,  voL  ii.  p.  24. 
part  4.) 

The  superior  veneration  paid  to  the  eastern  or 
Abyssinian  branch  of  this  celebrated  river  appears 
from  the  variety  of  names  given  to  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  import  of  these  names ;  of  this  Mr.  Bruce  gives  a 
full  account,  from  which  we  shall  only  quote  a  part 
By  the  Affows  it  is  named  Gzeir,  Ueesa,  or  Seir ; 
the  first  of  which  terms  signifies  a  god.  It  is  like- 
wise cdled  Ab,  father ;  and  has  many  other  names, 
all  implying  the  most  profound  veneration.  In  Go- 
jam  it  is  named  Abay,  which  signifies  overflowing. 
By  the  Gongas,  on  the  south  of  mounts  Dyre  and 
Tagia,  it  is  called  Dahli ;  by  those  on  the  north, 
Koass,  both  of  which  imply  dog-star.  Formerly  the 
Nile  had  the  name  of  Siris,  both  before  and  after  it 
enters  Beja,  which  the  Greeks  imagined  was  pveu 
to  it  on  account  of  its  black  color  during  the  inun- 
dation ;  but  Mr.  Bruce  assures  us  that  the  river  has 
no  such  color.  He  aflinns,  with  great  probability, 
that  this  name  in  the  country  of  Beja  imports  the 
river  of  the  dog-star,  on  the  vertical  appearance  of 
which  this  river  overflows:  *^and  this  idolatrous 
worship  (says  he)  was  probably  part  of  the  reason  of 
the  question  the  prophet  Jeremiah  asks:  *  What  hast 
thou  to  do  in  Egypt  to  drink  the  waters  of  Seir,  or 
the  water  profaned  bv  idolatrous  rites  ?' "  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Barabra  call  it  Bahar  el  Nil,  the  sea 
of  the  Nile,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Red  sea,  fbr 
which  they  have  no  other  name  than  Bahar  el  Mo- 
lech,  or  the  Sah  sea.  The  junction  of  the  three 
great  rivers,  the  Nile,  flowing  on  the  west  side  of 
leroe ;  the  Tacazze,  which  washes  tlie  east  side,  and 
joins  the  Nile  at  Maggiran,  in  north  latitude  17  de- 
grees; and  the  Mareb,  which  falls  into  this  last 
something  above  the  junction,  gives  the  name  of 
Triton  to  the  Nile.  The  ancient  name  E^ptus, 
given  it  in  Homer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  its  black  color ;  but  Mr.  Bruce  derives  it  from 
Y  Gypt,  the  name  given  to  Egypt  in  Ethiopia,  that 
is,  the  country  of  canals. 

We  also  quote  from  Mr.  Bruce  what  he  has  said 
concerning  the  natural  operation  by  which  the  tropi- 
cal rains  are  produced ;  which  are  now  universaJly 
allowed  to  ba  the  cause  of  the  amiual  oveHlowing 
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of  this  and  other  riverB.  "  The  air  is  so  much  rari> 
fied  by  the  bud,  during  the  time  he  remains  ahnost 
stauonary  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds 
loaded  with  vapors  rush  in  upon  the  land  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  west,  the  Indian  ocean  on  the 
east,  and  the  cold  Southern  ocean  beyond  the  Cape. 
Thus  a  great  quantity  of  vapor  is  gathered,  as  it 
were,  into  a  focus ;  and  as  the  same  causes  continue 
to  operate  durins  the  progress  of  the  sun  northward, 
a  vast  train  of  clouds  proceeds  from  south  to  north, 
which  is  sometimes  extended  miich  farther  than  at 
other  times. — In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  south  of 
Abyssinia  begin  to  swell,  and  greatly  augment  the 
Nile,  which  is  further  enlarged  by  the  vast  quantity 
of  water  poured  into  the  lake  Tzana.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  the  rivers  are  all  full,  and  continue  so 
while  the  sun  remains  stationary  in  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  This  excessive  rain,  which  would  sweep 
off  the  whole  soil  of  Egypt  into  the  sea,  were  it  to 
continue  without  intermission,  begins  to  abate  as  the 
sun  turns  southward ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  ze- 
nith of  each  place,  on  his  passage  towards  that  quar- 
ter, they  cease  entirely.  Immediately  after  the  sun 
has  passed  the  line,  he  begins  the  rainy  season  to  the 
southward.  There  are  three  remarkable  appear- 
ances attending  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Every 
morning  in  Abyssinia  is  clear,  and  the  sun  shines. 
About  nine  a  small  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad, 
appears  in  the  east,  whirling  violently  round  as  if 
upon  an  axis ;  but,  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  first 
abates  its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends 
itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  call  up  vapors  from  all 
the  opposite  quarters.  These  clouds,  having  attained 
nearly  the  same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with 
great  violence.  The  air,  impelled  before  the  heavi- 
est mass,  or  swiftest  mover,  makes  an  impression  of 
its  form  on  the  collection  of  clouds  opposite  ;  and 
the  moment  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  space 
made  to  receive  it,  the  most  violent  thunder  possible 
to  be  conceived  instantly  follows,  with  rain :  after 
some  hours  the  sky  again  clears,  with  a  wind  at 
north,  and  is  always  disagreeably  cold  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  sixty-three  degrees.  The  second 
thing  remarkable  is  the  variation  of  the  thermome- 
ter. When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  tropic,  thirty- 
six  degrees  distant  from  the  zenith  of  Gondar,  it  is 
seldom  lower  than  seventy-two  degrees ;  but  it  falls 
to  sixty  degrees,  and  sixty-three  degrees,  when  the 
sun  is  immediately  vertical ;  so  happiW  does  the  ap- 
proach of  rain  compensate  the  heat  of  a  too  scorch- 
mg  sun.  The  third  is  that  remarkable  stop  in  the 
extent  of  the  rain  northward,  when  the  sun,  that  has 
conducted  the  vapors  from  the  line,  and  should 
seem  now  more  than  ever  to  be  in  possession  of 
them,  is  here  overruled  suddenly ;  till,  on  his  return 
to  Gorri,  again  it  resumes  the  absolute  command 
over  the  rain,  and  reconducts  it  to  the  line,  to  fur- 
nish distant  deluges  to  the  southward.  The  river, 
passing  through  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  the  soil  of 
wliich  is  a  red  bole,  becomes  colored  with  that 
earth;  and  this  mixture,  along  with  the  moving 
sand  of  the  deserts,  of  which  it  receives  a  great 

auantlty  when  raised  by  the  wind,  precipitates  all 
]e  viscous  and  putrid  matters  whicn  float  in  the 
waters ;  whence  Dr.  Pococke  judiciously  observes, 
that  the  Nile  is  not  wholesome  when  the  water  is 
clear  and  green,  but  when  so  red  and  turbid  that  it 
stains  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean." 

The  following  account  is  from  father   Vansleb, 
whose  remarks  were  made  at  Cairo : — 

"  This  is  remarkable  of  Nilus :  (1.)  That  it  begins 


to  increase  and  decrease  on  a  certun  day  precisely, 
2.)  That  when  it  first  increaseth  it  grows  green. 
S,)  That  afterwards  it  appears  red ;  and  (4.)  That 
it  changeih  its  channel  sometimes.  The  day  in 
which  it  begins  to  increase  is  yearly  the  twelfth  day 
of  June,  on  which  dav  they  observe  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel :— on  this  day  the  drops  fiilL 
Now  these  drops  are  nothing  else,  according  to  the 

i'udgment  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  mercies  and 
ilessings  of  God.  As  soon  as  this  dew  is  &Den,  the 
.water  b^ins  to  be  corrupt,  and  assumes  a  greenish 
color;  this  color  increases  more  and  more,  till  the 
river  appears  as  a  lake  covered  ail  over  with  moss. 
This  color  is  to  be  s^en  not  only  in  its  great  chan- 
nel, but  also  in  all  the  ponds  and  branches  that  come 
from  thence :  only  the  cistems  keep  the  water  pure. 
Some  years  this  green  color  continues  about  twenty 
days,  and  sometimes  more,  but  never  above  forty. 
The  Egyptians  call  this  time,  when  the  river  is 
green,  u  chad  raviat,  for  they  sufiler  much,  because 
the  water  is  corrupt,  without  taste,  and  unwhole- 
some ;  and  good  water  is  very*  rare.  As  soon  as  the 
green  color  is  gone,  the  river  Nilus  begins  to  be- 
come red,  and  very  muddv :  it  is  then  no  doubl  but 
the  fermentation  is  passed,  and  that  the  waters  of 
Ethiopia  are  arrived  in  Egypt,  which  are  of  that 
color,  because  of  the  red  earth  which  the  ftirious 
torrents  from  the  mountains  carry  into  the  river ;  fbr 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is 
very  black,  should  give  it  that  color.  In  the  year 
1673,  in  the  beginning  of  Julv,  the  water  began  to 
be  red,  and  so  continued  till  the  end  of  December. 
the  time  when  the  river  returns  to  its  ordinary  cfi- 
mensions.  The  Egyptians  believe  that  the  river 
Nilus  decreaseth  also  at  a  certain  day,  SepL  24. 

^  The  waters  of  this  river  cause  an  itch  m  the  skin, 
which  troubles  such  as  drink  of  them  when  the  river 
increases.  This  itch  is  very  small,  and  appears  first 
about  the  arms,  next  upon  the  stomach,  and  spread/! 
all  about  the  body,  which  causeth  a  grievous  pain. 
This  itch  comes  not  only  upon  such  as  drink  of  the 
river ;  but  such  as  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  cistenis 
filled  with  the  river  water.  It  lasts  about  six  weeks. 
When  the  river  runs  over,  it  makes  a  great  destruc- 
tion ;  it  carries  away  not  only  great  pieces  of  the 
bank,  but  destroys  sometimes  towns  and  villages 
near  to  it." 

The  prophet  Nahum  calls  this  river  by  the  name 
of  a  sea,  wnen  describing  the  rampart  of  populous 
No,  which,  he  says,  ^  was  the  sea,  and  her  w^l  ^-as 
from  the  sea."  This  may  appear  very  extraordinar}' 
to  British  readers :  but  the  account  of  Ibn  Uaukal, 
who  uses  the  same  phraseology,  will  justify  it.  He 
thus  writes :  (sir  W.  Ouseley's  trans,  p.  Si,)  **  In 
this  sea  there  are  islands,  to  v^hich  one  may.  pai«  in 
boats  or  vessels.  Of  these  islands  are  Tenets  and 
Damiat.  In  each  of  these,  agriculture  is  practised, 
and  cattle  are  kept :  and  the  kind  of  clothes  callfd 
rekia  come  from  these  places.  **•  The  waters  of  tliis 
sea  are  not  very  consiaerable,  and  vessels  move  on 
it  by  the  help  of  men. . . .  From  the  borders  of  this 
sea,  to  those  of  the  sea  of  Syria,  it  is  all  sand." 

In  these  passages  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  lakfs 
adjacent  to  them,  the  marshes,  &a  appear  to  he 
called  seas,  in  the  Arabic;  as  such  collections  of 
water  also  are  in  the  Hebrew. 

**  The  Nile,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  (sir  W.  Oust  lev's 
trana  p.  31.)  "produces  crocodiles,  and  the  fish 
sekenkour :  and  there  is  also  a  species  of  fish  enllc^i 
raadah,  which  if  any  person  take  in  his  hand  while  it 
is  alive,  that  person  will  be  affected  by  a  trembling 
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of  hi«  body :  when  dead  this  fish  reaembles  other 
fishes.  The  crocodile's  skin  is  so  bard,  that  it  rensts 
the  blows  of  all  weapons  when  stricken  on  the  back: 
they  therefore  wound  him  under  the  arm-pits  and 
between  the  thighs.  The  sekenkour  is  a  species  of 
that  fish,  (die  crocodile,)  but  the  crocodile  has  hands 
and  feet :  and  they  use  the  sekenkour  in  medicinal 
and  culinary  preparations." 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  crocodile  is  here  reck- 
oned a  fish,  though  it  is,  as  we  well  know,  a  lizard  ; 
and  the  sekenkour,  or  skinkore,  or  i^nk,  of  Euro- 
pean naturalists,  is  referred  to  the  same  j;enu8,  that 
is,  of  fishes,  though  that  also  is  a  lizard,  is  amphibi- 
ous, and  is  found  in  various  countries  of  the  flasL 
It  appears  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  also  included 
lizards  in  the  division  of  Tannim,  which  comprised 
not  only  fishes  but  amphibia;  creatures  using  the 
water,  generally ;  and  even  serpents.  The  crocodile, 
therefore,  being  called  a  fish  by  this  Arab  writer,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  same  ulea  among  the 
learned  Hebrews. 

NIMRAH,  Beth-Nimrah,  home  qf  lin^pid  wUera, 
and  NiMRiM,  a  ci^  of  Gad,  or  rather  of  Reuben,  east 
of  the  Dead  sea,  Numb,  xxxii.  3.  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
34.)  speaks  of  Nimrim  and  its  pleasant  waters;  Isa- 
iah (xv.  6.)  also  mentions  the  waters  of  Nimrim. 
SBurckharat  mentions  the  ruins  of  Atmrm,  probably 
be  same  as  the  ancient  Nimrah,  or  Nimrim,  as 
being  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  towards 
its  northern  part    (Trav.  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  391.)  *R. 

NIMROD,  son  of  Cush,  **  and  a  miffhty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,"  Gen.  x.  8, 9.  He  was  me  first  who 
began  to  monopolize  power  on  the  earth,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  proverb,  *'Like  Nimrod,  the  great 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  His  hunting  was  not  only 
of  wild  beasts,  but  also  to  subdue  men,  to  reduce 
them  under  his  dominion.    Ezekiel  (xxxii.  30.  Vuig.) 

fives  the  name  of  hunters  to  all  tyrants.  The  foun- 
ation  of  the  empire  of  Nimrod  was  at  Babylon ; 
and,  very  probably,  he  was  among  the  most  eager 
undertakers  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  He  built  Baby- 
lon at,  or  near,  that  famous  tower,  and  firom  thence 
he  extended  his  dominion  over  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  Erech,  Accad  and  Calneh,  in  the  land 
of  Shinar.  Moses  adds,  according  to  the  English 
version :  "  Out  of  that  land  went*  forth  Ashur,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah, 
and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah ;  the  same 
is  a  sreat  city."  This  Bochart  and  others  under- 
stand still  of  Nimrod,  and  translate,  **From  this 
Slace  he  went  out  to  go  into  Assyria,  where  he  buUt 
fineveh,  Rehoboth,  CaUh,  and  Resen;"  that  is, 
when  Nimrod  had  established  the  beginnm^  of  his 
empire  at  Babylon,  and  in  the  land  of  Shmar,  he 
advanced  towards  Assyria,  where  he  built  powerful 
cities,  as  so  many  fortresses,  to  keep  the  people  in 
sabjection.   Comp.  Asstriai  P*  113,  coL  2. 

Many  interpreten  renrd  Nimrod  as  the  same 
with  BeluB,  founder  of  the  kinodora  of  Babylon,  and 
with  NinuB,  founder  of  that  of  Nineveh.  (See  As- 
syria, p.  113,  Babtlonia,  p.  138.)  Profane  authors 
have  embelli^ed  the  history  of  Bacchus  with  several 
circumstances  taken  from  that  of  Nimrod.  The 
name  Nebrodeus,  or  Nebrodus,  given  to  Bacchus, 
is  perhaps  derived  from  Nembrod,  or  Nimrod, 
though  the  Greeks  derive  it  firom  a  goat-skin,  with 
which  they  pretend  Bacchus  was  clothed.  The 
name  Bacchus  may  also  be  derived  firom  Bar-chus, 
**son  of  Cush;"  because  Nimrod  was  indeed  the 
son  of  Cush.  The  Greeks  |[ave  to  Bacchus  the  name 
of  hunter,  just  as  Moses  gtves  it  to  Nimrod.     The 
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expeditions  of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  are  fimned 
on  the  wars  of  Ninurod  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
To  Nimrod  is  imputed  the  invention  of  idolatrous 
worship  paid  to  men. 

NINEVEH,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  was  founded 
by  Ashur,  son  of  Shem ;  or  more  probably  by  Nim- 
rod, son  of  Cush ;  for  in  Gen.  x.  11,  Moses  seems 
to  refer  to  Nimrod,  mentioned  above.  However 
this  may  be,  Nineveh  was  one  of  the  moat  ancient, 
famous,  potent  and  extensive  cities  of  the  world. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  assien  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  long  afler  the  buildinff 
of  Babel.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who  was  sent 
thither  under  Jeroboam  the  second,  king  of  Israel, 
and,  as  Calmet  judges,  under  the  reign  of  Pul,  father 
of  Sardanapalus,  aing  of  Assyria ;  its  circuit  was 
three  days'  journey.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  it  was 
150  stadia  in  length,  90  stadia  in  breadth,  and  480 
stadia  in  circuit ;  that  is,  about  seven  leagues  long, 
three  leagues  broad,  and  eighteen  leagues  round. 
Its  walls  were  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad, 
that  three  chariots  could  drive  abreast  upon  them. 
Its  towers,  of  which  there  were  fifteen  hundred, 
were  each  two  hundred  feet  hifh. 

Some  place  it  on  the  west,  others  on  the  east,  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  Jonah's  mission,  (Jo- 
nah iv.  ll.)  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  more  than 
120,000  persons,  *'who  could  not  distinguish  their 
right  hand  from  their  left;"  that  is,  young  children. 
By  this  computation,  there  ought  to  have  been  then 
in  Nineveh  more  than  600,000  persons. 

Nineveh,  which  had  long  been  mistress  of  the  East, 
was  first  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  under  the 
reign  of  Sardanapalus,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Juoah,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
A.  M.  3257.  It  was  taken  a  second  time  by  Cyaxarea 
and  Ndbopolassar,  firom  Chinaladin,  king  of  Assyria, 
A.  M.  3378,  afler  which  it  no  more  recovered  its 
former  splendor.  It  was  entirely  ruined  in  the 
time  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  who  lived  under  the 
emperor  Adrian.  It  was  rebuilt  under  the  Persians, 
but  ¥ras  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  the  seventh 
century. 

Promne  histories  say,  that  Ninus  founded  Nine- 
veh. The  sacred  authors  make  frequent  mention  of 
Nineveh  and  its  kin^  Tifflath-pileser,  Sennacherib^ 
Shalmanezar,  and  Esar-baddon.  Tobit  lived  in 
this  city.  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  fcwetold  its  ruin 
in  a  very  particular  and  pathetic  manner,  which 
Tobit  repeated.  The  behavior  of  Jonah  at  Nine- 
veh is  well  known ;  with  the  aignal  repentance  of 
the  Ninevites;  which  is  even  commended  in  the 
g(»pel.  Matt.  xi.  41 ;  Luke  xL  32L 

Several  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Mosul,  point  out  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh. 
Mr.  Rich,  who  was  resident  at  Bagdad,  describes  on 
this  spot  an  enclosure  of  a  rectangular  form,  eorre- 

rnding  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but 
area  of  which  is  too  small  to  have  contained  a 
larger  town  than  Mosul.  The  boundary  of  this  en- 
closure, which  he  supposes  to  answer  to  me  palace  of 
Nineveh,  may  be  perfectiy  traced  all  around,  and 
looks  like  an  embankment  of  earth  or  rubbish,  of 
small  elevation ;  and  has  attached  to  it,  and  in  its 
line,  at  several  places,  mounds  of  greater  size  and 
solidity.  The  first  of  these  forms  the  south«west 
angle ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yunua, 
where  they  show  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonaa 
The  next,  and  largest  of  all,  ia  the  one  which  Mr. 
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Rich  supposes  to  be  the  monument  of  Ninus,  and  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the 
enclosure,  being  joined  like  the  others  by  the  boun- 
<^ry  wall ;  the  natives  call  it  Koyunjuk  Tep^.  Its 
form  is  -  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  regular 
steep  sides  and  a  flat  top ;  ana  is  composed  of  stones 
and  earth,  the  latter  j^redominating  sufficiently  to  ad- 
mit of  the  siunmit  being  cultivated  by  the  inhalntants 
of  the  village  of  Koyunjuk,  which  is  built  on  it  at 
the  north-east  extremity.  The  measurements  of  this 
mound  were  178  feet  for  the  greatest  height,  1850 
feet  the  leneth  of  the  summit  east  and  west,  and  1147 
for  its  breadth  north  and  south.  Out  of  a  mound  in 
the  north  face  of  the  boundary  was  dug,  some  time 
since,  an  immense  block  of  stone,  on  which  were 
sculptured  the  figures  of  men  and  animals.  So  re- 
markable was  this  fragment  of  antiquity,  that  even 
Turkish  apathy  was  roused,  and  the  pacha  and  most 
of  the  principal  people  of  Mosul  came  out  to  see  it. 
One  or  the  spectators  particularly  recollected  among 
the  sculptures  of  this  stone,  the  figure  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  with  a  long  lance  in  his  hand,  followed  by 
a  great  many  others  on  foot.  These  ruins  seem  to 
attest  the  former  existence  of  some  extensive  build- 
ings on  the  spot,  but  whether  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Nineveh  will  admit  of  considerable  doubt. 

NISAN,  a  Hebrew  month,  partly  answering  to  our 
March ;  and  which  sometimes  takes  from  Februarv 
or  April,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon.  It 
was  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year;  but  was 
made  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  vear,  at  the  com- 
ing out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  2.  In  Moses  it  is  called 
Abib.  The  name  Nisan  is  only  since  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 
See  the  Jewish  CALEin>AR,  and  Months. 

NISROCH,  or  Nesroch,  a  god  of  the  Assyrians, 
2  Kings  xix.  37.  The  LXX  call  him  Nesrach  ;  Jo- 
sephus,  Araskes;  and  the  Hebrew  of  Tobit,  publish- 
ed by  Munster,  Dagon.  [According  to  the  e^mology, 
the  name  would  signify  eagle.  Among  the  ancient 
Arabs,  also,  the  eaofe  occurs  as  an  idoL  (See  Gese- 
nlus,  Heb.  Lex.)    R. 

NITRE,  a  sort  of  salt,  or  of  salt-petre,  a  mineral  al- 
kali, common  in  Palestine,  Arabia  and  EffypL  The 
Hebrews  call  it  Nether,  and  use  this  word  to  express 
a  salt  proper  to  take  spots  out  of  cloth,  and  even  from 
the  face.  The  wise  man  says,  (Prov.  xxv.  30.)  «*  As 
he  that  taketh  away  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and 
as  vinegar  upon  nitre ;  so  is  he  that  sinffeth  songs  to 
a  heavy  heart."  That  is,  be  makes  bad  worse  who 
deprives  the  shivering  wretch  of  a  garment  in  cold 
weather ;  so  doth  he  who  nngeth  songs  to  a  heavv 
heart:  vineg|ar  poured  on  nitre  makes  a  great  ebul- 
lition ;  merriment,  jollity  and  song  are  equally  out 
of  time,  unsoothing,  unsuitable  to  a  mind  overwhelm- 
ed with  profound  grief.  Jeremiah,  speaking  to  his 
people  under  the  imaro  of  a  faithless  and  ab^doned 
spouse,  says,  "Though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre, 
and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  mark- 
ed before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God.**  Thou  art  too 
much  polluted  in  my  eyes  ever  to  be  made  clean. 
This  passage  proves  the  use  of  nitre,  to  purify  from 
outward  spots  and  blemishes.  The  nitre  common 
among  us,  from  which  gunpowder  is  made,  is  appa- 
rently not  the  nitre  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  nearer,  we 
believe,  to  sal-ammoniac. 

NO,  or  No- Ammon  ,  a  city  of  Egypt   See  Ammov  L 

NOACHIDiG,  a  name  nven  to  the  chiklren  of 
Noah,  and  in  general,  to  all  men  not  of  the  chosen 
race  of  Abraham. 

NOAH,  rqtote^  or  real,  son  of  Lamecb,  was  bom 


A.  M.  1056.  Amidst  the  general  oomipdon  of  mra- 
kind,  he  found  favor  in  Uie  eyes  of  tbe  Lord,  and 
received  a  divine  command,  to  build  an  ark  for  tbe 
saving  of  his  house  from  the  general  deluge  which 
the  Lord  was  about  to  bring  upon  th^  earth.  JSee 
Ark,  and  Deluoe.)  After  having  left  the  ark,  Noah 
offered  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lord  one  of  all  the 
pure  animals  that  had  been  preserved.  Hissacridce 
was  accepted,  and  the  Lonl  promised  to  bring  no 
more  a  deluge  over  the  earth ;  of  which  pronuae  tbe 
sign  he  gave  to  Noah  was  the  rainbow. 

Noah,  being  a  husbandman,  cultivated  the  vine; 
and  having  unwarily  intoxicated  himself  by  drinking 
of  wine,  he  fell  asleep  in  his  tent.  Ham,  the  father 
of  Canaan,  discovering  him  in  this  condition,  made 
sport  of  him,  and  jeered  with  his  two  brothers;  who 
gomg  backwards,  covered  their  father's  nakednes, 
by  throwing  a  mantle  over  him.  Noah  awaking,  and 
knowing  what  Ham  had  done,  foretold  the  doom  of 
slavery  to  Canaan  and  his  posterior ;  while  be  bless- 
ed his  other  sons. 

Noah  lived  afier  the  deluge  350  years;  his  whole 
life  being  950  years.  He  died  A.  M.  2006)  leaving 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  (see  their  arti- 
cles,) amon^  whom,  according  to  the  conunon  opin- 
ion, he  divided  the  whole  world,  giving  to  Shem 
Asia,  to  Ham  Africa,  and  to  Japheth  Europe. 

Peter  calls  Noah  a  preacher  of  righteouneasi  (3 
Pet  ii.  5.)  because,  before  the  delu^,  he  was  inces- 
santly declaring,  not  only  by  his  discourses,  but  br 
his  unblamable  life,  and  by  building  the  arfc,  in  which 
he  was  employed  120  years,  the  coming  of  the  wrsth 
of  God,  Matt.  xxiv.  37.  The  passage  in  1  Pet  iii.  IB 
— 20,  has  been  the  theme  of  much  controyeiw* 
Several  of  the  ancient  fathers  took  the  words  literal- 
ly;  as  if  Christ  after  his  death  had  really  preached 
to  those  men,  who  before  the  deluoe  were  disobedi- 
ent to  the  preaching  of  Noah.  Others^  by  priton, 
understimd  the  body,  which  is,  as  it  were,  tbe  prison 
of  the  soul.  Others,  that  Christ,  bv  his  Spirit,  with 
which  Noah  was  replenished,  preached  by  tbe  moutb 
of  that  patriareh  to  the  unbelievers  before  tbe  delu^t 
whose  souls  were  then  in  the  prison  of  the  body; 
but  at  the  time  when  Peter  wrote,  were  in  the  prison 
of  hell.  The  last  interpretation  seems  to  be  tbe  moA 
natural.  It  is  certain,  that  the  term  *^he  went  and 
preached,"  may  signify  only  *^he  preaeked;^  »tti 
Epb.  ii.  15,  **  he  came  and  preached  peace  to  yon  ^ 
were  afar  off, — not  in  person  ;  but  by  his  agents,  his 
apostles.  In  tfiis  sense  Noah,  in  his  day,  was  an 
agent  of  Christ,  being  actuated  by  his  Spirit    n  ^ 

Crobable,  that  as  fallen  angels  are  described  as  being 
eld  in  chains  of  darkness,  unto  judgment,  so  diso- 
bedient human  spirits  may  be  described  as  beinp  m 
prison,  that  is,  reserved  to  Ibture  iudgment  (Cod«^ 
Job  xxvi.  5.  as  usually  understood.) 

Several  learned  men  haios  observed,  that  tbe  pft* 
gans  confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  OgygeSythe  foa 
Ccelus  or  Uranus,  Janus,  Proteus,  Pronielheua,  V  er 
tumnus,  Bacchus,  Osiris,  Vadimon,  and  Xisuthnia* 
with  Noah.    See  Ark,  p.  95. 

The  &ble  of  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pjrrba,  is 
manifestly  derived  from  the  history  of  Noah,  l^^ 
calion,  b^  the  advice  of  his  fiuher,  buik  an  bHe*  or 
vessel  of'^wood,  in  which  he  stored  all  sorts  of  pi^ 
visions  necessary  for  life,  and  entered  it  with  his  wife 
Pyrrha ;  to  secure  themselves  from  a  deluge,  that 
drowned  nearly  all  Greece.  All  the  people  ahnoA 
of  this  country  were  destroyed,  none  escaped  but 
those  who  took  refbge  on  the  tops  of  tbe  higbert 
mountains.    When  the  flood  was  over,  Deucahoo 
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came  out  of  his  ark,  and  found  himself  on  mount 
Parnanus.  There  he  offered  sacrificeato  Jupiter, 
who  sent  Mercury  to  him  to  know  what  he  desired. 
He  requested  that  he  might  become  the  restorer  of 
mankind,  which  Jupiter  granted  to  him.  He  and 
Pyrrha  were  ordered  to  cast  stones  behind  them, 
which  immediately  became  so  many  men  and  wo- 
men. The  name  Nuraito,  ppven  to  the  wife  of  Noah 
by  the  Syro-Chaldee,  is  derived  from  the  Syriac,  mu, 
which  signiiies  fire ;  hence  Pyrrha  (fire)  is,  by  the 
Greeks,  said  to  nave  been  the  name  o  the  wife  of 
Deucalion ;  and  so  far  the  Grecian  story  rests  on  au- 
thority more  oriental  than  itself.  Epiphanius  has  a 
reference  to  this  derivation:  he  caUs  her  ^'Noria, 
said  to  be  the  wife  of  Noah,  whose  name  is,  by  inter- 
pretation, Pyrrha.**  There  is  also,  much  allegory 
couched  under  the  names  of  Deucalion's  father,  Pro- 
metheus, (foresight,^  by  whom  she  was  advised  to 
build  a  vessel,  and  Pyrrha's  father,  Epimetlieus, 
whose  wife  was  Pandora,  accomplished  by  gifb  from 
all  the  gods,  with  her  box  of  evils,  in  which,  when 
opened,  remained  only  Hope,  &c. 

NOB,  a  sacerdotal  city  of  Benjamin  or  Ephrairo, 
not  far  from  Diospolis.  When  David  was  driven 
away  by  Saul,  he  came  to  Nob,  the  priests  of  which 
city  were  slain  by  Saul,  1  Sam.  xjoL  9,  &c. ;  laL 
6,&c. 

NOBLEMAN,  John  iv.  46.  This  was  probably 
an  officer  of  Herod's  court,  and  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction; not  an  hereditary  nobleman.  The  word 
fiuaiiixot  signifies  a  ^ervan/  of  the  king;  as  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  render  it.  Many  have  conjec- 
tured that  this  nobleman,  or  royal  servant,  was  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward,  whose  wife  is  thought  to  have  been 
converted  on  this  occasion,  and  aAerwards  to  have 
be(x>me  an  attendant  on  Jesus,  Luke  viii.  3.  ^ 

NOD,  vagahandj  a  country  so  called,  whither  Cain 
withdrew  luier  his  fratricide.  Gen.  iv.  16.  Jerome 
and  the  Chaldee  have  taken  the  word  Nod  in  the 
sense  of  an  appellative,  a  vagabcndj  or  fugUive, 

NOON,  the  middle  time  of  the  day,  when  the  sun 
is  highest  in  his  daily  course ;  in  modem  language, 
when  he  is  direct  south,  on  the  meridian  of  any  place, 
1  Kings  xviii.  27;  Ps.  Iv.  17.  This  time  of  die  day 
being  the  brightest,  is  made  a  subject  of  comparison 
in  several  places  of  Scripture,  Job  v.  14 ;  Ps.  xxxvii. 
6.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  the  brightness  in  which 
he  beheld  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  superior  to  that  of  tlie 
sun  at  noon.  Acts  xxvi.  13. 

NOPH,  a  city  of  Effypt,  (Isa.  xix.  13 ;  Jer.  ii.  IG ; 
xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  14;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16.)  generally  be- 
Ueved  to  have  been  the  same  with  Moph,  the  Menouf 
of  the  Copts  and  Arabs,  that  is,  Memphis.  Memphis 
is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian  name,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  signifies  the  port  of  Vie  good ;  it 
was  therefore  a  compound  word,  men  Deing  an  affix, 
and  nouf,  or  nopk,  being  the  distinguishing  appellative. 
It  is  sometimes  found  with  the  article  prefixed,  in 
the  form  of  Panouph^  that  is,  Pi-JSTouf,  JVot^/j  as 
Mr.  Conder  remarks,  is  evidently  no  other  than  the 
god  Xiovtfif,  the  *^ya^o^o/^wr  of  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon. 

The  situation  of  Memphis,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  aispute, 
and  lias  afforded  materials  for  long  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation by  the  learned.  Sicard  and  Shaw  fix  its 
site  at  Diezeh,  or  Gizeh,  directly  opposite  to  Old 
Cairo.  This  opinion,  however,  has  been  controvert- 
ed by  Pocorke,  D'Anville,  Niebuhr,  and  other  writ- 
era  and  travellera,  who  place  Memphis  more  in  the 
direction  of  Metrahejy,  about  15  miles  farther  soutb. 


on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain 
of  mummies,  at  the  north  of  which  thepyramios  are 
placed.  ^See  Bnice's  Travels;  Uie  Fragments  to 
Calmet,  No.  546 ;  and  the  Modem  Traveler,  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  339-^2,  EngL  ed.  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl. 
Geoff.  ill.  290.) 

A^mphis  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Egypt,  till  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  com- 
monly resided  at  Alexandria.  The  prophets,  in  the 
places  above  referred  to^  foretell  the  miseries  Mein> 
phis  was  to  suffer  from  the  kings  of  Chaldea  and 
Persia,  and  they  threaten  the  Israelites  who  should 
retire  into  Egypt,  or  should  have  recourse  to  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  should  perish  in  that  country. 
In  this  cirv  they  fed  the  ox  Apis ;  and  Elzekiel  says, 
that  the  Lord  will  destroy  the  idols  of  Memphis, 
chap.  xxx.  13,  16.  Memphis  retained  its  splendor 
till  It  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians  in  the  18th  or 
19th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  641.  Amrou-Ben-As, 
who  took  it,  built  another  near  it,  which  was  called 
Fusthath,  from  the  general's  tent,  which  had  long  oc- 
cupied that  place.  The  Fatimite  caliphs,  becoming 
mastcra  of  Egypt,  added  another  city,  which  they 
named  Caherah,  **  the  victorious,"  the  present  Grand 
Cairo,  which  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tha 
Nile. 

NORTH.  As  it  was  customary  for  the  Hebrews 
to  consider  the  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  in  ref^ 
erence  to  a  man  whose  face  was  turned  toward  the 
east,  the  north  was  consequently  to  his  left  hand* 
The  north  wind  dissipates  rain,  (Prov.  zxv.  23.)  but 
this  must  depend  on  the  situation  of  a  place ;  as  in 
different  places  the  same  wind  has  dififerent  effectiL 

NOSE.  The  Hebrews  commonly  place  the  seat  of 
anger  in  the  nose ;  since  the  effect  of  anger  is  often 
haixl  breathing,  and  in  animals,  snorting.  ''There 
went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,"  2  &m.  xxiL  9 ; 
Pa  xviii.  8.  **  The  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jeal- 
ousy shall  smoke  against  that  man,"  Deut  xzix.  20. 
^  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,"  Job  xli.  21.  The 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authon  speak  much  after 
the  same  manner. 

Solomon  alludes  to  the  custom  of  women  wearing 
golden  rings  in  their  nostrils,  when  he  says,  (Prov. 
xi.  22.)  '^  As  a  ^ewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a 
fair  woman  without  discretion."  And  Ezekiel,  (xvi. 
12.^  **  I  will  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead,  [Heb.  nose,] 
ana  ear-rings  in  thine  ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown 
upon  thine  head."  Thoy  also  put  rings  in  the  nos* 
trils  of  oxen  and  camels,  to  guide  them  by :  ''I  will 
put  my  hook  iu  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips," 
2  Kings  xix.  28.    (See  also  Job  xli.  2.) 

NOTHING  is  sometimes  put  in  opposition  to  body, 
solidity,  or  mass.  It  is  also  put  for  vacuity,  and  for 
what  is  not  sensible.  Job  says,  (xxvi.  7.)  **  he  stretch- 
eth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth 
the  earth  upon  nothing,"  upon  me  vacuum.  Isaiah 
says,  (xl.  22.  Vulg.)  "  Uod  spreads  out  the  heavens  as 
nothing;"  he  extends  them  in  the  air  in  invisible 
space.  The  wise  man  says,  (Wisd.  ii.  2.  Vulg.)  We 
are  bom  of  nothing,  and  in  some  sense  shall  return 
to  nothing  again.  We  shall  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  eutli,  as  if  we  had  never  been  there.  And 
Isaiah  says,  (xli.  24.)  **  Behold  ye  are  of  nothing,  and 
your  works  of  nought ;  an  al>ominadon  is  he  that 
chooseth  you." 

Idols  are  often  called  nothings,  non-endties.  **  Ye 
which  rejoice  in  a  thing  of  nought,"  Amos  vi.  13. 
And  Esther,  (Apoc.  xiv.  11.)  ''O  Lord,  ^ve  not  thy 
sceptre  unto  them  that  be  nothing ;"  del  ver  not  over 
thy  people  to  thoae  gods  that  are  nothing.    Paul  sayii 
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« We  know  thm  bh  idol  is  nothui^  in  the  worid,"  1 
Cor.  yiii.  4.  To  bring  to  nothing  u  to  exterminate, 
to  destroy ;  mterly  to  root  out  any  thing. 

NOVICE,  or  Neophttx,  newly  $own^  or  planted,  a 
name  given  to  new  converts  to  Chrisdanity,  or  to 
those  newly  baptized.  Paul  advises  (1  Tim.  iii.  6.) 
that  a  novice  should  not  be  made  a  bishop,  **le8t,  be- 
ing lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation 
of  the  devil.'*  As  Lucifer,  being  puffed  up  with 
those  eminent  qualities  he  possessed,  became  proud 
and  insolent,  and  was  therefore  precipitated  into  hell, 
00  a  man  who  finds  himself  suddenly  exalted  in  dig- 
nity, easily  flattens  himself,  and  conceits  that  he  has 
more  real  worth  than  others ;  that  there  is  great  oc- 
eamon  for  his  services,  &c.  Hence  arise  presump- 
tion and  pride,  and  then  follows  the  judgment  of  God, 
who  always  humbles  the  proud.  The  term  Neo- 
phyte continued  to  be  used  among  the  primitive 
Christians  during  several  ages,  as  appears  from  the 
tombstones  of  children,  &c.  who  died  when  recent- 
ly baptized. 

NUMBERS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  third  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  Hebrews  call  it  *i3ti,  Vmfedahber,  (and 


he  spokey)  because  in  the  Hebrew  it  begins  with  dwae 
words.  8ome  Jews  call  it  -onca,  Bemidbar^  im  the 
desert,)  became  it  includes  the  hislorY  of  the  lanel- 
ites'  journeying  in  the  wfldemess.  The  Greeks,  and 
after  them  the  Latins,  call  it  the  book  of  Nundbcn, 
because  the  first  three  chapters  contain  the  nonaber- 
ing  of  the  Hebrews  and  Levites,  which  was  perform- 
ed separately,  after  the  erection  and  consecration  of 
the  tabernacle. 

The  people,  having  departed  fh>m  Sinai  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  after  their  cominr  out  of  Egypt)  went  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  ana  thence  to  Kadesh,  whence 
they  sent  spies  to  view  the  Land  of  Promise.  At 
their  return  the  people  were  discouraged ;  for  which 
God  condemnea  them  to  die  in  the  desert.  Axkd 
having  journeyed  thirty-nine  years  in  the  wildemeaa, 
they  arrived  at  last  at  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond 
Jordan.  What  happened  during  this  interval,  is  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Numbers. 

NUN,  son  of  Elishamah,  and  father  of  Jodiua,  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Greeks  give  him  the 
name  of  Nave,  instead  of  Nun. 
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OAK.    The  religious  veneration  paid  to  this  tree, 

Sr  the  original  natives  of  Britain,  in  the  time  of  the 
ruids,  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  English 
history.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  ven- 
eration was  brought  fix)m  the  East;  and  that  the 
Druids  did  no  more  than  transfer  the  sentiments  their 
progenitors  had  received  in  oriental  countries.  It 
would  appear  that  the  patriarch  Abraham  resided 
under  an  oak,  or  a  grove  of  oaks,  which  our  transla- 
tors render  the  plain  of  Mamre ;  and  that  he  planted 
a  grove  of  this  tree,  Gen.  xxi.  23.  In  fact,  since  in 
hot  coantries  nothing  is  more  desirable,  or  more  re- 
freshing, than  the  shade  of  a  tree,  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants  would  resort  for  such  enjoyment  to 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  spread 
A  deeper,  darker  ahade. 

Oaks,  and  eroves  of  oaks,  were  esteemed  proper 
places  for  religious  services ;  altars  were  set  up  under 
them,  (Josh.  xxiv.  26.)  and  probably,  in  the  lEast,  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  appointments  to  meet  at  con- 
spicuous oaks  were  made,  and  many  affairs  transact- 
ed, or  treated  of,  under  their  shade,  as  we  read  in 
Homer,  Theocritus,  and  other  poets. 

It  was  common  amone  the  Hebrews  to  sit  under 
oaks,  Judg.  vi..  11 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  14.  Jacob  buried 
idolatrous  images  under  an  oak,  (Gen.  xxxv.  4.)  and 
Deborah,  Rel)ekah's  nurse,  was  buried  under  one  of 
these  trees,  chap.  xxxv.  8 ;  1  Chron.  x.  12.  Abime- 
lech  was  made  king  under  an  oak,  Judg.  ix.  6.  Idol- 
atry was  practised  under  oaks,  Isa.  i.  29 ;  Ivii.  5 ; 
Hosca  iv.  13.    Idols  were  made  of  oaks.  Isa.  xliv.  14. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  oak  in  the  East,  as  Tour- 
iiefort  observes :  one  of  which  he  calls  "  the  fairest 
species  of  o^  in  the  world ;"  and  describes  it  as 
ffTOwing  in  the  isle  of  Zia.  He  says  also,  of  Anatolia, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  268.)  *^  Beside  the  common  oaks,  and  that 
which  bears  the  Velanede,  we  saw  several  other  kinds 
in  the  valleys."  It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
more  than  one  kind  is  mentioned  m  Scripture. 


OAT 

TiSk,  Aldn  is  tne  general  name  for  oak,  die  mention 
of  which  occurs  frequently ;  the  Chaldee  fS^N,  AQen, 
seems  also  to  be  a  species  of  oak,  Dan.  iv.  7,  &c. 
[The  word  hSk,  rendered  oak  in  our  version,  is  proper- 
ly terebinth.  Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Judg.  vi.  II,  19.  Seo 
Teres  Iff  TH.    R. 

The  famous  oracle  of  Dodona  stood  among  oaks ; 
which  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who  often  on  med- 
als, &c.  wears  an  oaken  garland :  sacra  Javi  ihtemis. 

OATH,  a  solemn  affirmation,  accompantea  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being.  God  has  prohibited 
ail  false  oaths,  and  all  useless  and  customary  swear- 
ing in  ordinary  discourse ;  but  when  the  ncsceesity 
or  importance  of  a  matter  requires  an  oath,  he  allows 
to  swear  by  his  name. 

Among  the  Hebrews  an  oath  was  adroinistjered  by 
the  judge,  who  stood  up,  and  adjured  the  party,  who 
was  to  be  sworn.  To  this  mode  of  administerinr  an 
oath  Moses  alludes,  when  he  says,  (Lev.  v.  1.)  "If  a 
person  sin,  hearing  the  voice  of  swearing,  that  is,  of 
adjuration,  being  called  on  to  ifiimess,  whether  he 
hath  seen  or  known  of  the  transaction  then  in  judg- 
ment," &c.  And  this  we  take  to  be  the  true  import 
of  Prov.  xxix.  24,  "Whoso  is  parmer,  accomplice, 
even  afler  the  fact,  with  a  thief,  nateth  his  own  soul : 
he  heareth  the  voice  of  cur«ng,  that  is,  the  adjura- 
tion by  the  judse,  when  inquiry  is  making  aAer  the 
truth  of  a  fact,  out  does  not  discover  his  knowledge 
of  the  matter :"  conseouently,  he  isguihy  of  perjury. 
(See  1  Kings  viii.  31 ;  2  Chron.  vL  22.)  In  this  man- 
ner our  Lord  was  adjured  by  Caiaphaa,  MatL  zxri. 
63.  Jesus  had  remained  silent  under  long  examina- 
tion, when  the  high-priest  rising  up,  knowing  he  had 
a  sure  mode  of  obtaming  an  answer,  said,  "I  adjure 
thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,"  &c.  To  this  oath,  thus  aolemii- 
ly  administered,  Jesus  confessed  a  good  conleaaioo. 
That  the  high-priests  had  this  power,  see  Exod.  xxii. 
11 ;  Lev.  V.  1 ;  Prov.  xxix.  24;  xxx.  9.  Probably, 
they  might  thus  interfere  only  on  occasioiHi  of 
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moment,  and  when  the  most  solemn  kind  of  oath 
WBfl  neceeBary. 

An  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  Qod^  as  to  an  all- 
seeuDg  witness,  and  an  almiffbty  avenger,  if  what  we 
say  be  fidse,  Heb.  vi.  16.  it  is  an  act  of  religious 
worship ;  whence  €rod  requires  it  to  be  done  in  his 
name,  (Deut  x.  90.)  and  points  out  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  duty  of  the 
person  who  swears,  Ps.  xv.  4 ;  xxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  iv.  2. 
An  oath  in  itself  is  not  unlawful,  either  as  it  is  a  re- 
ligious act,  or  as  God  is  called  on  to  wimees.  See 
Covenant. 

God  himself  is  represented  as  confirming  his  prom- 
ise by  oath,  ^Heb.  vi.  13.)  and  thus  conforming  him- 
self to  what  IS  practised  among  men,  chap.  v.  16, 17. 
The  oaths  forbidden  (Matt  v.  34,  35 ;  Jam.  v.  12.) 
refer  onlv  to  the  unthinking,  hasty  and  vicious  prac- 
tices of  the  Jews ;  otherwise,  Paul  would  have  acted 
(gainst  the  command  of  Christ,  Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i. 
f&.  Neither  atheists  nor  Epicureans,  who  deny,  the 
former  the  beinir,  the  latter  the  providence,  of  God, 
can  take  an  oath  administered,  and  be  bound  by  it, 
from  the  very  form  of  an  oath,  which  declares  the 
omniscience  and  primitive  justice  of  God.  That  per- 
on  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  whose  dutv  requires 
tm  to  profess  the  truth.  As  we  are  bound  to  mani- 
.n  every  possible  deffree  of  reverence  towards  God, 
e  greatest  care  is  to  be  taken  that  we  swear  neither 
rashly  nor  negligently  in  making  promises.  To  neg- 
lect performance  is  perjury ;  unless  the  promise  be 
contrary  to  the  law  or  nature ;  in  which  case  no  oath 
is  binding.  A  person  is  guil^  of  perjury  who  takes* 
an  oath  in  a  sense  different  irom  that  in  which  it  is 
(lawfully)  tendered:  such  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion, or  mental  reservation,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  because  a  violation  of  duty.  To  swear  by  a 
creature  is  simply  unlawful,  from  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  which  implies  omniscience  and  omnipotence  in 
the  party  appealed  to,  and  sworn  by,  perfections  in- 
competent to  any  creature. 

We  find  Joseph  using  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
oath,  as  it  appears  to  us ;  (Gen.  xlii.  IM  *<  As  Pharaoh 
livetfa,"  or,  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh.  This  custom  of 
swearing  by  the  king  still  continues  in  the  East.  The 
most  sacreo  oath  among  the  Persians  is  ^  by  the  king's 
head,"  says  Hanway,  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  313.)  and 
among  other  instances  of  it,  we  read  in  the  Travels 
of  the  Ambassadors,  (p.  204.)  **  There  were  but  sixty 
horses  fbr  ninety-four  persons.  The  Mehemander 
|or  conductor)  swore  by  the  head  of  the  king  (which 
18  the  greatest  oath  among  the  Persians)  that  he  could 
not  poesifoly  find  any  more."  And  Thenevot  says, 
(Trav.  p.  9/,  part  ii.)  ^  His  subjects  never  look  upou 
him  but  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  they  have  such 
respect  fbr  him,  and  pay  so  blind  an  obedience  to  all 
his  orders,  that  how  unjust  soever  his  commands 
might  be,  they  perform  them,  though  against  law 
both  of  God  and  nature.  Nay,  if  they  swear  by  the 
king's  head,  their  oath  is  more  authentic,  and  of 
greater  credit,  than  if  they  swore  by  all  that  is  most 
sacred  in  heaven  and  upon  earth."  These  instances 
seem  allied  to  that  very  common  oath  in  Scripture, 
**  As  the  Lord  liveth :"  and  it  should  seem,  tnat  as 
this  oath  could  not  be  taken  without  naming  the 
name  of  God,  which  the  later  Jews  regarded  as  a 
profanation,  that  they  gradually  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  swearing  (not  judicially)  by  sacred  things,  as 
heaven,  the  temple,  the  gold  of  the  temple,  the  altar, 
A:c.  all  which  our  Lord  forbids,  and  refers  oaths  to 
the  great  object  of  swearing,  God ;  or,  if  the  subiect 
hn  debate  be  too  trivial  to  cfQl  upon  God  about,  ttien 


swear  not  at  all ;  use  no  subterfuge,  no  leaser  oatbi 
but  either  affiim,  or  deny,  simply. 

Our  Lord  further  says,  thou  sbalt  not  swear  liy  thy 
head,  as  some  we  see  are  accustomed  to  do  by  the 
king's  head.  The  apostle  Paul  observes,  **  men  ver- 
ily swear  by  a  greater  thui  themselves;"  as  thoae 
no  doubt  understood  they  did,  who  sware  by  the 
king. 

Grievous  curses  are  promulgated  acainst  false 
swearers,  and  false  oaths  are  among  the  greatest 
abominations  before  both  God  and  man.  (1.)  That 
a  person  swear  lawfully,  he  must  swear  by  the  Most 
High  God,  since  onljr  the  Most  High  God  can  judgis 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  afSnnation,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  an  oath :  to  swear  by  any  person  or  thing 
not  omniscient  to  know,  and  omnipotent  to  remuner- 
ate, is  to  trifle  with  an  oath.  (2.)  The  veracity  of  an 
oath  is  its  essence :  to  preserve  this  veracity  we  should 
swear  only  on  due  delioeration,  only  on  actual  knowl- 
edge, only  agreeably  to  justice  and  canity :  openly, 
candidly,  with  due  circumspection,  ana  if  necessary, 
with  due  inquiry  and  explanation.  (3.J  The  end  ot 
an  oath  is  to  glorify  God,  by  acknowleoging  his  attri- 
butes of  holiness,  justice,  truth,  knowlMge,  &c.  and 
to  appease  man,  b^  determining  controversy,  clear- 
ing me  innocent,  satisfying  our  brethren,  or  discharg- 
ing our  own  consciences :  and  an  oath  should  be  ''an 
end  of  all  strife ! " — If  such  be  the  essence  and  nature 
of  oaths,  what  apology  shall  be  made  fbr  profane 
swearing?  swearing  without  an  object,  ana  to  no 
avail ;  for  who  credits  such  asseverations  beyond 
what  they  would  credit  simple  assertion  ? 

We  have  in  Gen.  xxi.  28.  a  curious  account  of  a 
ceremony  practised  by  Abraham,  in  respect  to  Abim- 
elech :  ''Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lanibs  of  the  flock 
bv  themselves,  and  Abimelech  said  to  Abraham, 
What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs,  which  thou  hast 
set  by  themselves  ?  And  he  said.  For  these  seven  ewe 
lamM  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be 
a  wimess  unto  me  [in  my  behalf]  that  I  have  digged 
this  well :  wherefore  he  called  that  place  MurshMO^ 
because  they  there  sware  both  of  them.  Thus  they 
made  a  covenant  at  BeersAe&o." — ^Beersheba  may  sig- 
nify the  well  of  the  oath,  or  the  well  of  the  seven. 
Mr.  Taylor  inclines  to  the  laUer  signification,  Srom 
having  read  the  following,  in  Brace's  Travels : — 

"All  that  is  ri  j^ht,  Shekh,  said  I ;  but  suppose  your 
people  meet  us  in  the  desert,  in  going  to  Coeseir,  or 
otherwise,  how  should  we  Gure  in  that  case?  Should 
we  fight  ? — I  have  told  you,  Shekh,  already,  says  he, 
curs^  be  the  man  who  lifls  his  hand  against  you,  or 
even  does  not  defend  and  befriend  you  to  his  own 
loss,  even  were  it  Ibrahim,  my  omn  son."  Then, 
after  some  conversation — "The  old  man  muttered 
something  to  his  sons,  in  a  dialect  I  did  not  then  un- 
derstand ;  it  was  that  of  the  shepherds  of  Suakem ; 
and  a  little  aAer,  the  whole  hut  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple. These  were  priests  and  monks  of  their  religion, 
and  the  heads  of  families ;  so  that  the  house  could  not 
contain  half  of  them.  The  great  people  among  them 
came,  and,  after  JoiinitG  rauds,  repeated  a  Jtind  of 
prayer  of  about  two  minutes  long;  [this  kind  of  oath 
was  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  or  shepherds,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxi.  2S,  23 ;  xxvi.  28.] 
by  which  they  declared  themtdvet  and  their  cUUrm 
ocetirsed,  if  ever  they  lifted  their  hands  against  bm, 
in  the  teU,  [or  field,]  in  the  desert,  or  on  the  river; 
or,  in  case  that  I,  or  mine,  should  fly  to  them  fbr  rrf- 
uge,  if  they  did  not  protect  us,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  their  fhmilisa,  and  their  fortunesL  or,  m  thsy 
emphatically  eipfswsd  it,  *to  tbe  death  of  the  Mst 
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male  child  among  them.*  (See  1  Sam.  zzf.  33;  1 
KinfiB  xiv.  10;  xvi.  11;  xxi.  21;  3  Kiaga  ix.  8.) 
Medicinea  and  advice  being  giyen  on  my  part,  faith 
and  protection  pledged  on  theirs,  two  bushels  of 
wheat  and  seven  sheep  were  carried  down  to  the 
boat ;  nor  could  we  decline  their  kindness ;  as  refus- 
ing a  present  in  that  country  is  just  as  great  an  afiront 
as  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  superior  without 
any  present  at  all,**  Gen.  xxxiii.  10, 11 ;  Mai.  L30 ; 
Matt.  viii.  11. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passase  in  Prov.  xi.  21,  thus 
rendered  by  our  translators,  ^Though  hand  ioin  in 
hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished ;  but  the 
seed  of  the  righteous  shall  be  delivered ; "  i.  e.  though 
they  make  many  associations,  and  oaths,  and  jom 
hands  among  themselves,  (as  formed  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  swearing  among  these  shepherds  of  Suakem,) 
yet  they  shall  be  punished.  But  Michaelis  proposes 
another  sense  of  these  words,  **  hand  in  hand  " — my 
hand  in  your  hand,  i.  e.  as  a  token  of  swearing,  ^'the 
wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished." — ^How  &r  this 
sense  of  the  passage  is  illustrated  by  the  foregoing 
and  the  following  extract,  the  reader  will  judge : 

^  I  cannot  here  help  accusing  mysefi*  of  what, 
doubtless,  may  be  well  reputed  a  very  groat  sin.  I 
was  so  enraged  at  the  traitorous  part  which  Hassan 
bad  acted,  that,  at  partinff,  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
Ibrahim,  *■  Now,  Shekh,  I  have  done  every  thing  you 
have  desired,  without  ever  expecting  fee  or  reward ; 
the  only  thing  I  now  ask  you-— and  it  is  probably  the 
last — ^is,  that  you  avenge  me  upon  this  Hassan,  who  is 
every  day  in  prour  power.  Upon  this,  he  oave  ms  . 
Hfs  HAND,  saying,  He  shall  not  die  in  his  bed,  or  I 
shall  never  see  old  age."  (Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  199.) 

We  may  remark  further  on  this  extract,  that  though 
Bruce's  reflections  do  not  applaud  his  conduct  in  tms 
instance,  yet  it  seems,  in  some  sense,  similar  to  the 
behavior  of  David,  when  he  gave  charge  to  his  son, 
Solomon,  to  execute  that  justice  upon  Joab  and  Shi- 
mei,  which  he  himself  had  been  unable  to  do  by 
reason  of  the  vicissimdes  of  his  life  and  kingdom ; 
and  of  the  influence  which  Joab,  the  general,  had  in 
the  army;  but  of  which  the  pacific  reign  of  Solomon 
would  deprive  him,  1  Kings  ii.  6. 

Perhai»,  also,  this  joining  of  hands  may  add  a  spirit 
to  the  passage,  2  Kings  x.  15 :  <*  Is  thine  heart  right, 
as  my  heart  is  vnth  thy  heart  ?  "  says  Jehu  to  Jehonar 
dab ;  <*  if  it  be,  give  me  tiUne  hand  " — ^  And  he  (Jeho- 
nadab)  ^ve  him  (Jehu)  his  hand;"  i.  e.  in  token  of 
affirmation ;  "  and  he  (Jehu)  took  him  ( Jehonadab)  up 
into  his  chariot."  So,  then,  it  was  not  as  an  assist- 
ance to  enable  Jehonadab  to  get  into  the  chariot,  that 
Jehu  gave  him  his  hand,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Jehona- 
dab gave  his  hand  to  Jehu.  This  seems  confirmed 
by  verse  16,  **  So  thet  made  him  (Jehonadab)  ride 
in  his  (Jehu's)  chariot."  All  these  pronouns  embar- 
rass our  translation,  but  they  were  perfectly  under- 
stood by  those  who  knew  the  customs  of  their 
country. 

This  sense  of  the  passage  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  following  extracts  fi*om  Ockley's  History  of  the 
Saracens : — 

<'  Several  Tof  the  Mahometan  chiefs]  came  to  All, 
and  desired  nim  to  accept  the  government.  He  re- 
solved not  to  accept  of  their  allegiance  in  private ;  for 
they  proflered  to  give  kim  their  hands  (the  customary 
ceremony  then  in  use  among  them,  on  such  occasions) 
at  his  own  house ;  but  he  would  have  it  performed  at 
the  mosque.  Telha  and  Zobein  came,  and  qffered  hm 
lletr  handSf  as  a  mark,  or  token^  of  their  approbation. 


Ali  bade  them,  if  thej  did  it,  to  be  in  ^ood 
otherwise  he  ufouldgwehia  own  hand  to  either  of  them 
that  would  accept  of  the  ^vemment ;  which  they 
refused ;  and  gave  him  theirs."  (VoL  i.  p.  4.)   Again 

ip.  96.) : — *^  Telha,  being  wounded  in  the  leg,  ordered 
lis  man  to  take  him  up  behind  him ;  who  conveyed 
him  into  a  house  in  Bassora,  where  he  died.  Bui, 
just  before,  he  saw  one  of  All's  men,  and  asked  faim 
if  he  belonged  to  the  emperor  of  the  faithful.  Beinff 
informed  that  he  did.  Give  me theOj said he^yourhandt 
that  I  may  mU  mine  in  it,  and  by  this  actioo  renew 
the  oath  or  fidelity,  which  I  have  already  made  to 
Ali."  (See  1  Sam.  xxii.  17 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  24,  wuarg, 
or  orig, ;  Lam.  v.  6 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  5 ;  xv.  19.) 

Whoever  recollects  the  mode  of  swearing  allegi- 
ance, or  doing  homage  for  provinces,  anciently  used 
between  sovereigns  and  vassals,  (as  by  the  kings  of 
England  to  those  of  France,  while  jSnffland  held 
provinces  in  that  country,)  will  find  considerable  re- 
semblance in  it  to  this  eastern  usage.  The  vaasal  put 
both  his  hands  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  repeat- 
ing words  to  this  eflect :  **•  Thus  I  do  thee  homace, 
for  such  or  such  a  province,"  &c.  After  whichbe 
withdrew  his  hands.  This  was  repeated  according 
to  the  number  of  fiefs  or  provinces  held. 

OBADIAH.  There  are  several  penons  of  this 
name  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  only 
necessary,  however,  that  we  should  notice  the  proph- 
et It  is  not  certain  when  he  lived,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and  £ze- 
kiel,  who  denounced  the  same  dreadful  judgments  on 
the  Edomites,  as  the  punishment  of  their  pride,  vio- 
lence, and  cruel  insuitings  over  the  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  their  city.  Thejirophecy,  according 
to  Usher,  was  fulfilled  about  five  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

OBED-EDOM,  son  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levite.  1  Chitm. 
xvL  38.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  (1  Chroii.  xxvi 
4.)  because  the  Lord  blessed  him.  After  the  death  ol 
Uzzah,  David,  terrified  at  that  accident,  durst  not  re- 
move the  ark  into  the  apartment  he  had  provided  lor 
it  in  his  palace,  but  left  it  in  the  house  of  Obed-E^kini, 
near  the  place  where  Uzzah  was  struck.  The  preseDce 
of  the  ant  became  a  blessing  to  Obed-Edom,  which 
encouraged  David  some  months  afierwands  to  remove 
it  to  the  place  he  had  appointed  for  it.  Obed-Edom 
and  bis  sons  were  assigned  to  the  keeping  of  die  doois 
of  the  temple,  1  Chron.  xv.  18,  21.  In  2  Sam.  vL  10^ 
Obed-Edom  is  called  the  Gittite,  probably,  hfi^amw 
he  was  of  Gath  Rimmon,  a  city  of  the  Levites  beyood 
Jordan,  Josh.  xxi.  24, 25. 

OBIL,  an  Ishmaelite,  and  master  of  the  camA 
under  David,  1  Chron.  xxviL  30. 

OBLATION,  see  Sacrifice. 

OBOTH,  an  encampment  of  the  Hebrevrs  in  the 
wilderness  of  Arabia  Petraa.    See  Exodus. 

OBSCURE  is  put  for  adversity.  (See  Nicbt,  and 
Darkkess.)  An  obscure,  dark,  or  sad  countenance  is 
opposed  to  a  serene  and  open  one.  Christ  upbraids 
the  Pharisees,  that  they  had  obscure  or  sad  aspects 
(Matt.  vi.  16,  axv^titnoi)  when  they  &sted.  And  Na- 
hum,  (ii.  \0S  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
says,  their  faces  were  as  black  as  a  pot;  (Hebe)  as  if 
they  had  blacked  their  faces  with  soot  Some  travel- 
lers affirm  that,  hy  way  of  mouminc,  the  orientals 
daub  their  fiices  with  the  black  of  a  kettle.  Joel  al- 
ludes to  this  custom :  (chap.  ii.  6.)  ^  All  faces  shall  gatb> 
er  blackness.**  [In  these  passages,  however,  the  more 
appropriate  translation  is,  ^  All  faces  shall  withdraw 
their  fight,"  i.  e.  their  cheerfulness,  cheerful  expres- 
sion ;  afi  countenances  shall  become  pale  with  fear ; 
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juBt  as  it  18  said  in  the  context  that  the  stan  shall 
withdraw  their  light    R. 

Obscure  places  denote  the  grave,  (Ps.  cxliii.  3.) 
**  The  enemy  hath  made  me  to  dwell  in  darkness,  as 
those  who  have  been  long  dead."  In  Pa.  Ixziv.  20, 
we  read,  "  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty,"  which  some  understand  of  the 
obscure  places  of  prisons,  in  which  tyrants  often  keep 
the  weak  and  unfortunate ;  because  the  obscure  of 
the  earth,  the  poor  Israelites,  are  reduced  to  captivity 
in  the  houses  of  the  Babylonians. 

In  great  calamities,  the  sun  is  said  to  be  obscured, 
and  the  moon  to  be  covered  with  darkness,  Matt  zxiv. 
29 ;  Luke  zxiii.  45.  (See  also  Nah.  iiL  19 ;  Jer.  xiv.  2.) 

Obscurity  of  the  heart  and  mind,  is  put  for  the  wil- 
ful ignorance  and  hardness  of  the  Jews,  Rom.  i.  21 ; 
Eph.  iv.  18. 

ODED,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  (2  Chron.  xxviii.9.) 
who,  being  at  Samaria,  when  the  Israehtes  retumea 
from  the  war  against  Judah,  with  their  king  Pekah, 
and  brought  200,000  captives,  went  to  meet  them,  and 
remonstrated  effectually  with  them ;  so  that  the 
principal  men  in  Samaria  took  care  of  them,  gave 
them  clothes,  food,  and  other  assistances,  with  horses, 
because  the  mater  partof  them  were  exhausted,  and 
unable  to  wiuk.  Thus  they  conducted  them  to  Jeri- 
cho, on  the  coniSnes  of  Judah. 

OFFENCE  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  We 
may  give  offence  ij  our  conduct,  or  we  may  receive 
offence  from  the  conduct  of  others.  We  should  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  of  ofience,  that 
we  may  not  prove  impediments  to  others  in  their  re- 
ception of  the  truth,  in  their  progress  in  sanctification, 
in  their  peace  of  mind,  or  in  their  general  course 
toward  neaven.  We  should  abridge  or  deny  our- 
selves in  some  things,  rather  than,  by  exercising  our 
liberty  to  the  utmost,  give  uneasiness  to  Christians 
weaker  in  mind,  or  weaker  in  the  faith,  than  ourselves, 
1  Cor.  X.  32.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  take 
ofience  iiiithout  ample  cause ;  but  endeavor,  by  our 
expreise  of  charity,  and  periiaps  by  our  increase  of 
knowledge,  to  think  favorably  of  what  is  dubious,  as 
well  as  honorablv  of  what  is  laudable. 

It  was  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  should  be 
*'  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence.*^  Per- 
haps predictions  of  mis  kind  are  among  the  most 
valuable  which  Providence  has  preserv^  to  us ;  as 
we  see  by  them,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged 
because  the  Jews,  the  natund  people  of  the  Messiah, 
rejected  him,  and  still  reject  him;  since  the  very 
onence  they  take  at  his  humiliation,  death,  Si^.  is  in 
perfect  conformity  to,  and  fulfilment  of,  those  proph- 
ecies which  foretold,  that  however  they  might  profess 
to  wish  for  the  great  deliverer,  yet  when  he  came 
they  would  overlook  him,  and  stumble  at  him. 

OFFERINGS.  The  Hebrews  had  several  kinds 
of  offerings,  which  thev  presented  at  the  temple. 
Some  were  free-will  o&rings ;  others  were  of  obli- 
jration.  The  first-fruits,  the  tenths,  and  the  sin-offer- 
uiga  were  of  obligation :  the  peace-offerings,  vows, 
offerings  of  wine,  oil,  bread,  salt,  and  other  things, 
made  to  the  temple,  or  to  the  ministers  of  the  Lonl, 
were  offerings  or  devotion.  The  Hebrews  called  of- 
ferings in  general  Cor6afi ;  but  the  offerings  of  bread, 
salt,  fruits,  and  liquors,  as  wine  and  oil,  presented  to 
tlie  temple,  they  called  Mmcha,  Sacrinces  are  not 
properly  offerings :  nor  are  they  generally  included 
under  this  name.  Offerings  of  grain,  meal,  bread, 
cakes,  fruits,  wine,  salt,  oil,  were  common  in  the 
temple.  Sometimes  these  offerings  were  alone; 
sometimes  they  accompanied  the  sacrificeii.    Honey 


was  never  offered  with  sacrifices,  but  it  might  be 
presented  alone,  as  first-fruitB,  Lev.  ii.  11, 12. 

There  were  five  sorts  of  offerings  called  Mneha^  or 
Korhan  JUttidbo,  Lev.  ii.  1.  (1.)  Fine  flour,  or  meaL 
(2.)  Cakes  of  several  sorts,  baked  in  the  oven.  (3.) 
Cakes  baked  on  a  plate.  (4.)  Another  sort  of  cakes 
baked  on  a  plate  with  holes  in  it.  (5.)  The  first-fruits 
of  the  new  com,  which  were  offered  either  pure  and 
without  mixture,  or  roasted,  or  parched  in  the  ear,  or 
out  of  the  ear.  The  cakes  were  kneaded  with  oU- 
olive,  or  fried  in  a  pan,  or  only  dipped  in  oil  after 
they  were  baked.  The  bread  offered  to  the  altar 
was  without  leaven ;  for  leaven  was  never  offered  on 
the  ahar,  nor  with  the  sacrifices.  Lev.  ii.  11, 12.  But 
they  might  make  presents  of  common  bread  to  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  temple.  These  offerings 
were  appointed  in  favor  of  the  poor,  who  could  not 
afford  the  charge  of  sacrificing  animals.  Those  also 
who  offered  living  victims  were  not  excused  from 

S' ving  meal,  wine  and  salt,  which  were  to  accompany 
e  greater  sacrifices.  Those  who  offered  only  obla- 
tions of  bread,  or  of  meal,  offered  also  oil,  incense, 
salt  and  wine,  which  were  in  a  manner  tlieir  season- 
ing. The  priest  in  waiting  received  the  offerings 
from  the  hand  of  htm  who  brought  them,  laid  a  part 
on  the  altar,  and  reserved  the  rest  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, as  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  Nothing  wan 
wholly  burnt  up  but  the  incense,  of  which  the  priest 
retained  none.    (See  Lev.  ii.  2, 13 ;  Numb.  xv.  4,  5.) 

When  an  Israelite  offered  a  loaf  to  the  priest,  or  a 
whole  cake,  the  priest  broke  it  into  two  parts,  setting 
aside  that  part  he  reserved  to  himself,  and  breaking 
the  other  into  crumbs,  poured  on  it  oil,  salt,  wine  and 
incense,  and  spread  the  whole  on  the  fire  of  the  altar. 
If  these  ofienngs  wei*e  accompanied  by  an  animal 
for  a  sacrifice,  this  portion  was  all  thrown  on  the 
victim,  to  be  consumed  with  it. 

If  the  offerings  were  ears  of  new  com,  (wheat  or 
barley,)  these  ears  were  parched  at  the  fire,  or  in  the 
flame,  and  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  offered  to 
the  priest  in  a  vessel ;  over  the  grain  he  put  oil,  in- 
cense, wine  and  salt,  and  then  bumt  it  on  the  altar, 
first  having  taken  bis  own  portion.  Lev.  ii.  14, 15. 

The  most  of  these  offerings  were  voluntary,  and 
of  pure  devotion.  But  when  an  animal  was  of- 
fered in  sacrifice^  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  omit 
them.  Every  thmg  proper  was  to  accompany  the 
sacrifice,  and  what  servoif  as  seasoning  to  the  victim. 
In  some  cases  the  law  required  only  onerin^  of  com, 
or  bread ;  as  when  they  offered  the  first-fruits  of  har- 
vest, whether  offered  solemnly  by  the  nation,  or  as 
the  devotion  of  private  persons. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  meal,  oil,  wine  or  salt  to  ac- 
company the  sacrinces,  we  cannot  see  that  the  law 
determines  it.  Generally,  the  priest  threw  a  handful 
of  meal,  or  cmmlis,  on  the  fire  of  the  altar,  with  wine, 
oil  and  salt  in  proportion,  and  all  the  incense.  The 
rest  belonged  to  himself;  the  quantity  depended  on 
the  liberality  of  tlie  offerer.  We  observe,  tnat  Moses 
appoints  an  assaron,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of 
meal,  for  those  who  had  not  wherewith  to  offer  the 
appointed  sin-offerings.  Lev.  v.  11 ;  xiv.  21.  In  the 
solemn  offerings  of  the  first-fruits  for  the  whole  na- 
tion, thev  offered  an  entire  sheaf  of  com,  a  lamb  of  a 
year  oia,  two  tenUis  or  two  assarons  of  fine  meal 
mixed  with  oil,  and  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  the 
libation.  Lev.  xxiii.  10,  &c.  Numb.  v.  15. 

In  the  sacrifice  of  iealousv,  when  a  husband  ac- 
cused his  wife  of  infidelity,  the  husband  offered  the 
tenth  part  of  a  satum  of  barley  meal,  without  oil  or 
incense,  because  it  was  a  sacnfice  of  jealousv. 
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OflMngfl  of  firuitB  of  the  earth,  of  bread,  wine,  oil 
and  salt,  are  &e  most  ancient  of  any  that  are  known, 
Qen.  iv.  3, 4  Cain  offered  to  the  Lord  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  fint-fruita  of  his  labor.  Abel  oflbred  first- 
linflB  of  his  flock,  and  of  their  fat. 

The  heathen  religion  has  nothing  more  ancient 
than  these  sorts  of  onerings  made  to  Sieir  gods.  The 
difference  between  the  offerings  of  meal,  wine  and 
salt,  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  accompanied 
their  bloody  sacrifices,  and  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
in  their  temple,  consisted,  chiefly,  in  that  the  Hebrews 
cast  the  oblations  on  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  being 
already  offered  and  laid  on  the  fire,  whereas  the 
Greeks  put  them  on  the  head  of  the  victim  while 
alive,  and  when  just  going  to  be  sacrificed. 

OG,  king  of  Bashan,  was  a  giant  of  the  race  of  the 
Rephatm.  We  may  judge  of  his  stature  bv  the  length 
of  his  bed,  which  was  long  preserved  in  Rabbath,  the 
capital  of  the  Ammonites,  Deut.  iii.  11.    See  Bed. 

Moses  says,  (Numb.  xxi.  33.)  that  after  having  con- 
quered Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  country  of  Bashan  ;  where  Og  reigned,  who 
marched  against  him  to  Edrei,  withi  all  his  Hubjects. 
Og  was  conquered,  and  slain,  with  his  children,  and 
all  his  people.  Og  and  Sihon  were  the  only  kings 
that  withstood  Moses.  Their  country  was  given  to 
the  tribes  of  €rad,  Reuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh. 

OIL.  The  Hebrews  commonly  anointed  them- 
selves with  oil ;  they  anointed  also  their  kings  and 
high-priests.    See  Anointino. 

Isaiah  calls  an  eminence,  or  vineyard,  that  was 
fruitful  and  fat,  a  horn,  the  son  of  oil,  chap.  v.  I.  In 
chap.  X.  27,  he  says,  that  God  would  destroy  the 
yoke  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  quantity  of  oil  that  he 
would  pour  thereon.  He  would  take  from  it  all  its 
roughness  and  hardness.  The  high-priest  Joshiia, 
and  the  prince  Zerubbabel,  are  called  sons  of  oil ; 
(Zech.  Iv.  14.)  that  is,  each  of  them  had  received  the 
sacred  unction.  Job,  speaking  of  the  condition  of 
his  first  prosperity,  says  that  the  rocks  were  then 
fountains  of  oil  to  him.  Job  xxix.  6. 

The  oil  of  gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  3.)  was  the 
perfumed  oil  %rith  which  the  Hebrews  anointed  them- 
selves on  days  of  rejoicing  and  festivity.  Moses  says 
(Deut.  xxxii.  13.)  that  (Sad  made  bis  people  to  suck 
oil  and  honey  out  of  the  rocks ;  that  is,  that  in  the 
midst  of  dreary  deserts,  he  abundantly  provided  them 
with  all  things  not  only  necessary,  but  agreeable. 
The  olive-tree  shall  fail  to  bring  forth  ffuit,  says  Hah. 
iii.  17.  James  directs  that  the  sick  should  be  anoint- 
ed with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  by  the  elders  of 
the  church,  Jam.  v.  14. 

OINTMENT.  As  perfiimes  are  seldom  made  up 
among  us  in  the  form  of  ointment,  but  mostly  in  that 
of  essence,  while  ointments  are  rather  medical,  we  do 
not  always  discern  the  beauty  of  those  comparisons 
in  Scripture,  in  which  ointments  are  mentioned. 
'^Dead  flies,  though  but  small  insects,  cause  the  oint- 
ment of  the  apothecary  (it  should  be,  the  fi*agrant 
unguent  of  the  perfiimer)  to  emit  a  fetid  vapor  ;  so 
does  a  small  proportion  of  folly,  or  perverseness,  over- 
come, prevau  above,  overpower  by  its  fetor,  the  fra- 
grance of  wisdom  and  gloir,"  Eccl.  x.  1. 

We  read  of  ointments  for  the  head ;  (Eccl.  ix.'  8.) 
our  own  pomatums,  some  of  which  are  pretty  strongly 
essenced,  may  indicate  the  nature  of  these,  as  being 
their  representatives  in  this  country. 

Ointments  and  oils  were  used  in  warm  countries 
after  bathing ;  and  as  oil  was  the  flrst  recipient  of 
fingrance,  probably  firom  herbs,  &c.  steeped  in  it, 


many  kinda  of  iinsuenta  not  mada  of  oil  (oliine  <m1] 
retained  that  aj^peilation.  Aa  the  pUmia  imputBa 
somewhat  of  their  color  as  well  as  or  theurfiitfraiicey 
hence  the  expreasioa  green  oil,  &c.  in  the  mbiwv. 
See  Anointino,  and  Alabastek. 

OLD,  ancient  We  say  the  Old  Testament,  by  way 
of  contiadistinction  firom  the  New.  Moses  was  the 
minister  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  old  age  of  the 
letter ;  but  Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  of  the  new  covenant ;  not  of  the  letter,  but 
of  the  spirit,  Heb.  ix.  15—90. 

The  old  man,  (Rom.  vi.  6.)  the  old  Adam,  in  a 
moral  sense,  is  our  derived  corrupted  nature,  which 
we  ought  to  crucify  with  Jesus  Cnrist,  that  the  body 
of  sin  may  die  in  us.  In  Col.  iii.  9,  the  apoiide  enjoina 
us  ^  to  putofl'the  old  man  with  his  deeos,  and  to  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledse 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him.'*  And  m 
Eph.  iv.  23,  we  are  instructed  to  **  put  off  the  old  man 
which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts.** 

The  old  leaven  is  concupiscence,  and  adherence  to 
the  literal  and  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law. 
Paul  advises  (1  Cor.  v.  8.^  ^  to  keep  the  feaat,  not  with 
old  leaven,  neither  witn  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness ;  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.**  Our  Saviour  expresses  almost  the 
same  thing,  when  he  says  (Luke  v.  37.)  that  **  no  man 
putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  new  wine 
will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  tbe  bottles 
shall  perish." 

The  old  fruits  and  the  new,  which  succeed  one 
another,  (Lev.  xxv.  22 ;  xxvi.  10 ;  Cant  viL  13L)  de- 
note great  abundance.  Yon  shall  have  so  much 
that,  to  make  room  for  the  new,  you  ahall  be  obliged 
to  remove  the  old. 

Old  a^  is  promised  as  a  blessing  by  God,  to  those 
who  maintain  obedience  to  his  commands ;  and  ii  is 
probable  that  Providence  did,  and  still  does,  watch 
over  and  prolong  the  lives  of  enolnently  pioos  men. 
It  was  formerly  thought  a  great  Messing  to  ^ome  to 
the  grave  in  a  good  old  age,  or  **  as  a  shook  of  com 
full^  ripe ;"  and  though  **thev  are  not  to  be  beard, 
which  feign  that  the  old  fiimers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises,"  yet  we  think  we  may  venture  to 
say  they  did  on  various  occasions  expect  peculiar 
mereies  from  God,  even  in  this  life ;  and  that  their 
expectations  were  not  disappointed.  Old  age  was 
entitled  to  peculiar  honor,  and  no  doubt,  when  men 
lived  to  the  age  of  several  hundred  Tears,  the  wisdom 
they  must  needs  have  acquired,  the  influence  they 
must  needs  have  possessed  over  the  younger  pan 
of  the  community,  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  they  are  among  ourselves.  Very  venerable  must 
have  been  the  personal  appearance  of  a  patriarch  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years,  or  even  of  half  that  age,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  family,  and  of  his  descendants,  vrfaether 
immediate  or  remote. 

There  is  nothing  more  decidedly  recorded  than  the 
respect  paid  among  the  ancients  to  old  age  ;  of  which 
Grecian  story  aflmds  highly  pleasing  prooft;  and 
that  it  was  equal  among  the  orientals  we  learn  ftora 
various  allusions  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  Proverbo,  ^cc 

Old  b  spoken  of  what  is  decaying ;  (laa.  L  9 ;  Hehu 
viii.  13.)  of  what  has  been  destroyed ;  (2  Fee  iL  5.)  of 
former  times.  Lam.  i.  7. 

OLIVE-TREE.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  die  Ro- 
mans, (xi.  34.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  oHve-crecs ; 
(1.)  the  wild  and  natural ;  and  (3.)  those  under  care 
and  culture.  The  cultivated  olive-tree  is  of  a  noodei^ 
ate  height,  its  trunk  knotty,  its  bark  smooth,  and  asii- 
colored ;  its  wood  is  solid  and  yellowish ;  die  leaves 
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are  obloaff,  almost  like  those  of  the  willow,  of  a  green 
color,  dark  on  the  upper  side,  and  white  on  the  under 
side.  In  the  month  of  June  it  puts  out  white  flow- 
ers that  grow  in  bunches.  Each  flower  is  of  one 
piece,  widening  upwards,  and  dividing  into  four 
parts ;  the  fruit  oblong  and  plump.  It  is  first  ffreeu, 
then  pale,  and  when  it  is  quite  ripe,  black.  In  the 
flesh  of  it  is  enclosed  a  hard  stone,  full  of  an  oblong 
seed.    The  wild  olive  is  smaller  in  all  iu  parts. 

When  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove  out  or  the  ark,  it 
brought  back  to  him  a  small  olive-branch  with  its 
leaves,  (Gen.  viii.  11.)  which  was  a  token  to  the  pa- 
triarch that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  were  sunk  away. 
In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Solomon  made  of  olive- 
wood  the  cherubim,  and  the  portal  that  parted  the 
sanctum  from  the  sanctuary,  1  Kings  vi.  2d,  33.  Eli- 
phaz  (Job  XV.  33.)  compares  a  wicked  man  to  a  vine 
which  sheds  its  blossoms,  and  to  an  olive  whose 
flowers  fall  before  their  season,  and  consequently 
brings  no  fruit.  The  sacred  writers  oflen  us?  similes 
taken  from  the  olive. 

OLIVES,  Mount  of,  is  situate  east  of  Jerusalem, 
and  separated  from  the  city  by  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  On  this  mount  Solomon 
built  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
itofi,  out  of  complaisance  to  his  wives,  1  Kings  xi.  7. 
Hence  the  mount  of  Olives  is  called  the  mountain  of 
Corruption,  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.  Josephus  says,  it  is 
five  stadia  (or  furlongs)  from  Jerusalem.  Luke  says, 
a  sabbath-day's  journey ;  i.  e.  about  eight  furlongs, 
Arts  i.  12.  The  mount  of  Olives  has  three  summits, 
ranging  from  north  to  south  ;  from  the  middle  sum- 
mit our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven ;  on  the  south 
summit  Solomon  built  temples  to  bis  idols ;  the  north 
summit  is  distant  two  furlongs  from  the  middlemost. 
This  is  the  highest,  and  is  commonly  called  Galilee, 
or  Viri  Galila>i,  from  the  expression  us«d  by  the  an- 
pels,  Ye  men  of  Galilee. 

In  the  time  of  king  Uzztah,  the  mount  of  Olives 
wan  so  shattered  by  an  earthauake,  that  half  the  eartli 
or  the  western  side  fell,  and  rolled  four  furlong  or 
live  hundred  pace-s  toward  the  opposite  mountam  on 
the  east ;  so  that  the  earth  blockea  up  the  highways, 
and  covered  the  king's  gardens.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Hb. 
ix.  rap.  ]  1,  and  Zcch.  xiv.  5.) 

Thoua^h  this  mount  was  named  from  its  olive-trep.s, 
vt't  it  aliotmded  in  other  trees  also.  It  was  a  station 
for  signals,  which  were  communicated  from  hence 
by  lightji  and  flames,  on  various  occasions.  Tliev 
wore  made  of  long  staves  of  cedar,  canes,  pine  wood, 
wth  coarse  flax,  which,  while  on  fire,  were  sh alien 
a}>out  till  they  were  answered  from  other  signals. 

What  is  said  in  Midras  TelUin,  by  Rab.  Janua,  is 
rxtremely  remarkable :  »*  The  Divine  Majesty  stood 
three  years  and  a  half  on  mount  Olivet,  saying,  *Seek 
yo  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found;  call  on 
iiim  while  he  is  near.' "  Is  this  the  language  of 
n  Jew? 

The  names  of  t)ie  various  districts  of  this  mount 
deserve  attention,  as,  (I.)  Geth-semane,  the  place  of 
oil-presses;  (2.)  Bethany,  the  house  of  dates;  (3.) 
Beth  phage,  the  house  of  green  figs,  and,  probably, 
other  names  in  different  places.  The  Talmudists 
say,  that  on  mount  Olivet  were  shops,  kept  by  the 
children  of  Canaan,  of  which  shops  some  wore  in 
Bethany;  and  that  under  two  large  cedars  which 
stood  there,  were  four  shops,  where  things  necessary 
for  purification  were  constantly  on  sale,  such  as  doves 
or  pigeons  for  the  women,  &c.  Probably,  these 
shops  were  supplied  by  country  persons,  who  hereby 
avoided  paying  rent  for  their  sittings  in  the  temple. 


The  mention  of  these  residences  impliea  that  this 
mount  had  various  dwelling  upon  it. 

There  was  also  a  collection  of  water  at  Bethany  on 
this  mount,  which  was  by  some  used  as  a  place  of 
purification. 

The  small  building,  erected  over  the  place  of  as- 
cension, is  contiguous  to  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  is  in 
possession  of  the  Turks,  who  show  it  for  profit;  and 
subject  the  Christians  to  an  annual  contribution  for 
permission  to  officiate  within  it  on  Ascension  day. 
From  the  mosque  is  a  fine  and  commanding  view  of 
Jerusalem,  mount  Sion  and  the  Dead  sea. 

Dr.  Clarke  found  on  the  top  of  the  mount  of  Olives 
a  vast  and  very  ancient  crypt,  m  **  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
of  immense  size ;  the  vertex  alone  appearing  level 
with  the  soil,  and  exhibiting  by  its  section  at  the  top 
a  small  circular  aperture  ;  tlie  sides  extending  below 
to  a  great  depth,  lined  witli  a  hard  red  stucco."  lie 
thinks  it  to  have  been  an  idolatrous  construction,  per- 
haps as  old  as  Solomon,  and  profaned  by  Josian,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  13.  The  number  of  crypts  about  Jeni« 
salem  is  well  deserving  attention,  ir  Solomon  built 
this  crypt,  he  might,  as  the  Jews  sa^  he  did,  construct 
one  of'tne  same  kind  for  tlie  reception  of  the  ark,  ^c. 
in  case  of  danger;  but  this  must  continue  undecided 
till  the  *' times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled.** 

^  So  commanding  is  the  view  of  Jerusalem  af!bnled 
in  this  situation,  (says  Dr.  Clarke,)  that  the  eye  roams 
overaU  the  streets,  and  around  the  walls,  as  if  in  the 
survey  of  a  plan  or  model  of  the  city.  The  most  con- 
spicuous object  is  the  mosque,  erected  upon  the  site 
and  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Solomon."  Hence 
the  observation  of  the  evangelist,  (Luke  xiz.  37.)  that 
Jesus  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  acquires  ad- 
ditional force.  **  Towards  the  south  appears  the  lake 
Asphaltites,  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  seeming  to  be 
withm  a  short  ride  from  the  city ;  but  the  real  dis- 
tance is  much  greater.  Loftv  mountains  enclose  it 
with  prodigious  ^ndeur.  To  the  north  are  seen  the 
verdant  and  fertile  pastures  of  the  plain  of  Jericho^ 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  whose  course  may  be  distinct- 
ly discerned."    (Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  572.) 

OMEGA,  fi2,)the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet; 
JUphoy  .4y  and  Ome^a^  i2,  therefore,  include  all ;  the 
first  and  the  last.    See  Alpha. 

OMER,  or  GoMER,  a  measure  of  capacity  among 
the  Hebrews;  the  tenth  part  of  an  epbah,  a  little 
more  than  five  pints. 

OMRI,  or  Amri,  was  general  of  the  army  of  Elah, 
king  of  Iiirael ;  but  being  at  the  siege  of  Uibbethon, 
and  hearing  that  his  master  Elah  was  assassioftted  by 
Zimri,  who  had  usurped  his  kingdom,  he  raised  the 
sic;?e,  and,  being  electe<i  king  by  his  army,  inarched 
ag:uost  Zimri,  attacked  him  at  Turzab,  and  forced 
him  to  bum  hinisc^lf  and  all  his  family,  in  the  palace 
m  which  ho  had  simt  up  himself.  Zimri  reigned  but 
seven  days,  A.  M.  3075,  1  Kings  xvL  9.  AAer  his 
death,  half  of  Israel  acknowledged  Omri  for  king,  the 
otlier  half  adhered  to  Tibni,  son  of  Gineth  ;  which 
division  continued  four  years.  When  Tibni  was 
dead,  the  people  united  in  acknowledging  Omri  as 
king  of  all  Israel,  who  reigned  twelve  years ;  six 
years  at  Tirzah,  and  six  at  Samaria,  1  Kings  xvi. 

Tirzah  had  previously  been  the  chief  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  but  when  Omn  purchased  the 
hill  of  Shomeron,  (1  Kings  xvL  24,  about  A.  M. 
3060,)  he  there  built  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Sa- 
maria, from  the  name  of  the  first  possessor  Sbemer, 
or  Shomer,  and  there  fixed  his  ro^al  seat.  From 
this  time  Samaria  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes. 
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Omri  did  evil  before  the  Lord,  and  his  crimes  ex^ 
ceeded  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  walked  in  all 
the  ways  of  Jeroboam  son  of  Nebat,  and  died  at  Sa- 
maria, A.  M.  3086.    His  successor  was  Ahab. 

ON,  or  Heliopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy 
called  Onion ;  On,  Gren.  xli.  45 ;  xlvi.  20 ;  and  Beth 
Shemesh,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  Jer.  xliii.  13,  which 
agrees  with  the  Egyptian  idea  of  the  name.  See 
Heliopolis,  I. 

ON  AN,  son  of  Judah,  and  {grandson  of  the  patri- 
arch Jacob,  was  given  in  marringe  to  Tamar,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ur,  but  was  destroyed  by 
the  Lord,  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
Levirate,  Gren.  xxxviii.    See  Marriaoe. 

ONESIMUS,  (Philem.  verse  10.)  a  Phrygian  by 
nation,  and  slave  to  Philemon.  Having  run  away 
from  his  master,  and  also  having  robbed  him,  (Philera. 
verse  18 ;  ChrysosL  Prolog.)  he  went  to  Rome  about 
A.  D.  61,  while  Paul  was  there  in  prison  the  first 
time.  As  Onesimus  knew  the  apostle  by  repute, 
|bis  master  Philemou  being  a  Christian,)  he  sought 
iiim  out,  acquainted  him  with  his  transgression, 
owned  his  flight,  and  did  him  all  the  service  Phile- 
mon himself  could  have  done,  had  he  been  at  Rome. 
Paul  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
crime,  instructed,  converted  and  baptized  him,  and 
Bent  him  back  to  his  master  Philemon,  with  a  letter 
inserted  araonff  Paul*s  epistles;  which  is  univer- 
nlly  acknowledged  as  his. 

Philemon,  it  is  related,  not  only  received  Onesimus 
as  a  faithful  servant,  but  as  a  brother  and  a  friend  : 
and  after  a  little  time,  he  sent  him  back  to  Rome, 
that  he  might  continue  his  services  to  Paul,  in  his 
prison.  From  this  time  Onesimus's  employment 
was  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  report  that  Paul  made  him  bishop 
of  Berea  in  Macedonia.  The  martyrologies  call  him 
apostle,  and  say  he  ended  hi^  life  by  martyrdom. 
The  Roman  martyrolo^  mentions  him  as  being  made 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  by  Paul,  after  Timothy.  Others 
add,  that  it  was  he  whom  Imatius  the  Martyr  speaks  of, 
as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  107 ;  but  this  wants  proof. 

ONESIPHORUS,  p  Tim.  i.  16.)  a  Christian  who 
came  to  Rome  A.  D.  65,  while  the  apostle  Paul  was 
imprisoned  there  for  the  faith,  and  at  a  time  when 
almost  every  one  had  forsaken  him,  2  Tim.  i.  16,  18. 
Having  found  Paul  in  bonds,  after  lon^  seeking  him, 
he  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  for 
which  the  apostle  wishes  all  sorts  of  benedictions  on 
himself  and  his  family. 

L  ONIAS,  son  of  Jaddus,  was  made  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  A.  M.  9682,  and  ffovemed  the  Hebrew 
republic  twenty  years,  to  A.  M.  3702.  He  had  bad 
two  sons,  Simon  and  Eleazar.  Simon,  sumamed 
the  Just,  succeeded  him.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xL  ult.) 

II.  ONIAS,  a  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  succeeded 
Manasseh  in  the  high-priesthood,  A.  M.  3771,  and 
held  it  to  3785.    (Joseph.  Ant  xii.  3,  4.) 

III.  ONIAS,  a  son  of  Simon  II.  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  was  established  in  the  priesthood  A.  M.  3805. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4.) 

IV.  ONIAS,  or  Meivelaus,  whom  Josephus  ( Antiq. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  4,  5.)  describes  as  son  to  Simon  the  Just, 
was  created  high-priest  A.  M.  3832,  and  plit  to  death 
in  3842. 

ONO,  a  city  of  Benjamin  ;  built  or  re-built  by  the 
family  of  Elpaal,  of  Benjamin,  1  Chron.  viii.  12.  It 
was  five  miles  from  Lod,  or  Lydda,  also  built  by 
Benjamites.  In  Neh.  vi.  2,  we  have  mention  of 
"  The  Plain  of  Ono,"  which  probably  was  not  far 
from  the  city. 


ONYCHA.  The  Hebrew  nSnc?,  SheehtUtky  (Exo<L 
XXX.  34.)  which  Jerome,  after  the  LXX,  translates 
onychiniLSj  others  understand  of  labdanum,  or  of 
bdellium.  But  the  greater  part  of  commentatora 
explain  it  by  the  onycha  or  odoriferous  shell,  a 
shell  like  that  of  the  shell-fish  purpura.  The  ony- 
cha is  fished  for  in  watery  places  of  the  Indies, 
where  the  spiea  nardi  grows,  which  is  the  food  of 
this  fish,  and  what  makes  its  shell  so  aromatic.  The 
best  onycha  is  found  in  the  Red  sea,  and  is  white  and 
large.  The  Babylonian  is  black  and  smaller,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides.  [The  onycha  is  the  BUdta 
BvzanHna  of  the  shops.  It  consists  of  the  cover  or 
lid  of  a  species  of  muscle,  which,  when  burnt,  emits 
a  musky  odor.    R. 

ONYX  was  the  eleventh  stone  in  the  high-priest's 
pectoral,  Exod.  xxviii.  20.  It  is  a  kind  of^  fiesh- 
colored  agate,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
onyx,  or  the  nail.    See  Sardontx. 

OPH  EL  was  a  cliff,  or  acclivity,  a  part  of  mount 
Zion,  on  the  east,  not  far  from  mount  Moriab.  Jo- 
tham,  king  of  Judah,  made  several  buildings  on 
Ophel,  2  Chron.  xxvii.  3.  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah, 
built  a  wall  west  of  Jerusalem  and  the  fountain  Gi- 
hon,  beyond  the  city  of  David,  from  tlie  fish-gate  to 
Ophel,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  At  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  the  Nethinim  dwelt  at  Ophel,  Neh.  iii.  26  ; 
xi.  21.  Micah  (iv.  8.)  mentions  the  tower  of  Ophel: 
^'  And  thou,  O  tower  of  the  flock,  the  strong  hold  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion :"  Heb.  ^  And  thou  tower  of 
the  flock,  Ophel,  daughter  of  Zion.**  There  was  at 
Jerusalem  a  sheep-gate,  and  a  tower  of  OpbeL 

I.  OPHIR,  a  son  of  Joktan,  whose  descendants 
peopled  the  district  between  Mesha  and  Sephar,  a 
mountain  of  the  East,  Gen.  x.  26, 30.    See  Mesha. 

II.  OPHIR,  a  country  to  which  the  vessels  c^ 
Solomon  traded,  and  as  to  the  situation  of  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion.  All  the  paasagea 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  have  been  examined,  (1 
Kinp  xxii.  48,  compared  with  2  Chron.  xx.  36 ;  also 
1  Kings  ix.  28 ;  x.  fSl,)  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  so  called  ships  of  Tarshish  went  to  Ophir ;  that 
these  ships  sailed  from  Ezion-geber,  a  port  of  the 
Red  sea;  (1  Kings  xxii.  48;  ix.  26;  x.  22.)  that 
three  years  were  required  for  the  voyage ;  that  the 
fleet  returned  fireighted  with  gold,  peacocks,  apeft, 
spices,  ivory  and  ebony ;  (1  Kings  ix.  28  ;  x.  II,  12; 
compare  2  Chron.  viii.  18 ;  ix.  10,  &c.)  that  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  in  the  faiffhest  esteem ;  and  that  the 
country  of  Ophir  more  abounded  with  gold  than  any 
other  then  known.  Upon  these  data  interpreter 
have  undertaken  to  determine  the  situation  of  Ophir, 
but  almost  all  have  arrived  at  diflTerent  condonionj^ 

Josephus  places  it  in  the  Indies,  and  says  it  is 
called  the  gold  country,  by  which  he  is  thought  to 
mean  Chersonesus  Aurea,  now  known  as  Malacca, 
a  peninsula  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Lu- 
cas Holstenius  thinks  we  must  ^x  on  India  generally, 
or  on  the  city  of  Supar  in  the  island  of  Celebeai 
Others  place  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Malabar,  or  in 
Ceylon ;  that  is,  the  island  of  Taprobana,  so  ^snooB 
among  the  ancients,  an  opinion  which  Bocbart  has 
labored  to  support  Lipenius  places  it  beyond  the 
Ganges,  at  Malacca,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam,'  Bengal, 
Peru,  &.C,  Others,  as  Huet  and  Bruce,  have  placed 
it  at  Sofala,  in  South  Africa,  where  mines  of  goM 
and  silver  have  been  found,  which  appear  to  have 
been  anciently  and  extensively  worked,  and  to  this 
hypothesis  Gesenius  inclines.  Rosenmiiller  and 
others  suppose  it  to  be  southern  Arabia. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen,  that  thera  is 
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room  for  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
geofrraphical  situation  of  Opliir;  and,  indeed,  the 
best  writei-8  are  of  opinion  that  it  must  ever  remain 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

OPHNf,  a  city  of  Benjainin,  (Josh,  xviii.  24.)  and 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Gophni,  or  Gophna,  which 
was  about  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  towards  Na- 
plouse,  or  Shechero. 

I.  OPHRAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  23 ;  1 
Sam.  xiii.  17.  Instead  of  this  Micah  has  Aphrah,  i.  10. 

II.  OPHRAH,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  the  birth  place 
of  Gideon,  Judg.  vi.  11 ;  viii.  27 ;  ix.  5. 

OPPRESSION  is  the  spoiling  or  taking  away  of 
men's  propert}'  by  constraint,  terror,  or  force,  with- 
out having  any  right  thereto  ;  working  on  the  igno- 
rance, weakness,  or  fearfulness  of  the  oppressed. 
Mt'n  are  guilty  of  oppression  when  they  offer  violence 
to  the  bodies,  property,  or  consciences  of  others ; 
when  they  crush  or  overburden  others,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians did  the  Hebrews,  Exod.  iii.  9.  There  may  be 
oppression  which  maligns  the  character,  or  studies 
to  vex  another,  yet  does  not  afiect  liis  life  :  as  there 
is  inucli  persecution,  for  conscience'  sake,  which  is 
not  fatal,  though  distressing. 

ORACLE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  lid  or 
covering  of  the  ark,the  mercy-seat,  (see  Merct-seat,) 
and  also  to  those  supernatural  communications  of 
which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  Scripture. 

Among  the  Jews  we  distinguish  several  sorts  of 
oracles.  (1.)  Those  delivered  vivd  voce;  os  when 
God  spake  to  Moses  face  to  face,  and  as  one  friend 
speaks  to  another.  Numb.  xii.  8.  (2.)  Prophetical 
dreams ;  as  tliose  which  God  sent  to  Joseph,  fore- 
telling his  future  greatness,  Gron.  xxxvii.  5,  6.  (3.) 
Visions ;  as  when  a  prophet  in  an  ecstasy  had  su- 
pernatural revelations.  Gen.  xv.  1 ;  xlvi.  2.  (4.)  The 
response  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  accom- 
panied the  ephod,  or  the  pectoral  worn  by  the  high- 
priest.  Numb.  xii.  6 ;  Joel  ii.  28.  This  manner  of 
inquiring  of  the  Lord  was  often  used,  from  Joshua's 
time  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  (1 
Sum.  xxiii.  9 ;  xxx.  7.)  after  which  they  generally 
ci)nsulte<l  the  prophets. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  upon  the  ceasing  of  proph- 
ecy, God  gave  them  what  they  call  Baih-kolj  the 
dnu<(hter  of  the  voice,  which  was  a  supernatural 
tnaiiifestation  of  the  divine  will,  either  hv  a  strong 
inspiration  or  internal  voice,  or  by  a  sensible  and  ex- 
ternal voice,  heard  by  a  number  of  persons  sufficient 
to  bt*ar  testimony  to  it ;  such  as  the  voice  heard  at 
the  baptism  of  Christ. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  church  the 
gills  of  prophecy  and  inspiration  were  frequent;  after 
that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  heathen  oracles  fell 
into  contempt  and  silence. 

Some  have  ascribed  to  demons  all  the  oracles  of 
antiquity  ;  others  impute  them  to  the  knavery  of  the 
priests  and  false  prophets. 

The  most  famous  oracle  of  Palestine  was  that  of 
Baal-zebub,  king  of  Ekron,  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves consulted,  2  Kings  i.  2,  3, 6, 16.  There  were 
also  oracular  Teraphim,  as  that  of  Micah ;  (Judg. 
xvii.  1, 5.)  the  ephod  of  Gideon,  (viii.  27,  6lc,)  and  the 
fnlse  gods  adored  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  which 
had  their  false  prophets,  and  consequently  theur 
oiTicles.  Hosea  (chap  iv.  12.)  reproaches  Israel  with 
consulting  wooden  idols,  as  does  the  book  of  Wis- 
doMj,  (xiii.  16,  17.)  and  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  ii.  19. 

The  Hebrews,  living  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous 
^leople,  accustomed  to  receive  oracUty  to  have  re- 
course to  diviners,  ^magiciaoB   and  iaterpreten  of 


dreams,  woukl  have  been  under  a  more  fK>wcrful 
temptation  to  imitate  these  impieties  and  stipereti- 
tions,  if  God  had  not  aftbrded  to  them  certain  means 
of  knowing  some  future  events  by  priests  and  proph- 
ets, in  their  most  urgent  necessities.  Thus,  when 
Moses  had  forbidden  the  Israelites  to  consult  magi- 
cians, witches,  enchanters  and  necromaocers,  he 
promised  to  send  them  a  prophet  of  their  own  nation, 
who  should  instruct  them,  and  discover  to  them  the 
truth,  Deut.  xviii.  10, 1 1, 15,  &c.  These  oracles  of 
truth  had  no  necessary  connection  with  time  or 
place,  or  any  other  circumstance  ;  or  with  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  the  individual  by  whom  they  were 
uttered.  The  high-priest,  clothed  witli  tho  ephod 
and  pectoral,  gave  a  true  answer,  whatever  may 
have  been  bis  personal  character. 

The  fathers  inform  us,  that  at  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  were  struck 
dumb ;  and  it  is  certain  that  since  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  the  empire  of  the  devil  is  much  contract- 
ed and  weakened,  and  the  most  famous  oracles  are 
fallen  into  disuse.  This  silence  of  the  oracles,  how- 
ever, did  not  happen  all  at  once  ;  John,  (Rev.  xiii.  5, 
6,  13.)  describing  a  persecution  of  the  church,  speaks 
of  signs,  wonders  and  delusions,  which  the  deceiver 
and  his  accomplices  should  produce,  to  excite  men 
to  worship  the  image  of  the  beast,  and  to  entice  them 
to  idolatry. 

It  may,  however,  assist  us  in  forming  a  riffbt  no- 
tion of  oracles,  to  separate  them  into  two  clasaes ; 
those  which  are  proper  oracl^  and  thoee  which  are 
oracles  in  a  qualified  sense  only.  The  witch  of 
Endor  was  no  oracle,  though  irregularly  applied 
to  bv  Saul,  when  he  could  obtain  no  answer  from 
the  instituted  means  of  consulting  the  Lord.  The 
hag  Erichto,  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  was  no  ora- 
cle, as  no  temple,  &c.  was  extant  in  her  cave.  Nor 
is  that  properly  an  oracle,  which  consists  in  catching 
up  words  which  fall  from  certain  persons.  Most 
persons  will  recollect  that  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
the  false  pronunciation  of  a  Greek  word  by  the  priest 
of  Ammon,  (''ii  .luc-diot  instead  of ''12  7im-diov^)Ynm 
made  to  pass  for  »an  of  Jupiter^  8io;,  says  Plutarch. 
When,  too,  he  visited  the  Delphic  prophetess  on  a 
wrong  dav,  and  urged  her,  she  at  length  complied, 
saying,  "I'hou  art  irresistible,  my  son!"  "Tnat  is 
all  I  want,"  answered  Alexander ;  **  to  be  irresistible  it 
enough.**  These  are  not  oracles  ;  though  policy 
and  flattery  might  make  them  pass  for  such. 

The  most  ancient  oracle  on  record,  probably,  i» 
that  given  to  Rebekah,  (Gen.  xxv.  22.)  but  the  most 
complete  instance  is  that  of  the  child  Samuel,  1  Sam. 
iii.  The  place  was  the  residence  of  the  ark,  the 
regular  station  of  worship.  The  manner  was  ^  an 
audible  and  distinct  voice:  ''The  Lord  called  Ssm- 
uel ;  and  the  child  mistook  the  voice  for  that  of  Eli, 
(and  this  more  than  once,)  for  he  did  not  vet  know 
the  word  of  the  Lord:**  the  subject  was  of  high  nar 
tional  importance ;  no  less  than  a  public  calamity, 
with  the  ruin  of  the  first  family  in  the  land.  Nor 
could  the  child  have  any  inducement  to  deceive  Eli ; 
as  in  that  case,  he  would  have  rather  invented  some- 
thing flattering  to  his  venerable  superior.  This  com- 
municative voice,  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the 
sanctuary,  was  properly  an  oracle. 

The  highest  instances  of  oraclee  are  those  voices 
which,  being  formed  in  the  air  by  a  power  superior 
to  nature,  bore  testimony  to  the  celestial  character 
of  the  divine  Messiah  ;  as  at  his  baptisro,  (Matt  UL 
17 ;  Mark  i.  2 ;  Luke  iii.  23.)  and  again  at  bis  trans- 
figuration; (MattX3di.2;  Luke  ix.  29.)'' And  this 
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▼(Mce  that  came  froro  heaven,"  says  Peter,  **we 
heard,"  2  Epist.  i.  18.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  these  oracles ;  and  they 
could  not  but  forcibly  impress  the  minds  of  aU  who 
witnessed  them. 

Now,  it  should  be  observed,  tliat  these  communi- 
cations were  marked  by  simplicitv  and  distinctness  : 
thev  were  the  most  remote  possible  from  ambiguity 
and  double  meaning :  they  spake  out  their  purport 
explicitly. 

Prophetic  impulses,  or  communications,  are  with 
less  propriety  called  oracles :  as  when  Samuel  went 
to  isethlehem,  to  anoint  the  fbture  king  of  Israel, 
his  own  opinion  fixed  on  Eliab,  **  Surely,  the  Lord's 
anointed  is  before  him;"  but  the  Lord  corrected 
his  judgment ;  not  by  an  audible  voice,  which  must 
have  been  heard  by  all  the  company,  but  by  some 
internal  monition,  1  Sam.  xvi.  6.  it  will  appear, 
also,  that  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  when  appli- 
cation for  advice  was  made  to  the  oracle,  it  could 
only  be  given  in  a  regular  manner  to  one  party,  as 
there  were  not  two  tabernacles,  and  two  arKs  of  the 
covenant,  with  which  sacred  objects  the  oracle  was 
connected.  ,  Neither  were  there  two  high-priests' 
pectorals,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were 
written.  The  priest  who  did  not  wear  these  names 
on  his  breast,  could  not  in<}uire  as  representative  of 
the  tribes  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  by  what  means 
he  received  an  answer  is  uncertain.  It  could  not  be, 
as  some  have  supposed,  by  radiation  of  the  letters  on 
the  precious  stones;  since  he  did  not  wear  them. 
We  read  very  little,  or  nothing,  of  oracles  fiven  by 
the  hiffh-pricst,  in  succeeding  ages.  When  Jehosha- 
phat  desired  Ahab  to ''inquire  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to-day,"  there  is  no  mention  of  an  oracle,  as  con- 
nected with  the  established  worship  in  Israel,  (1 
Kings  xxii.)  nor  do  we  read  that  when  the  copy  of 
Moses'  law  was  found  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  king 
Josiah  applied  to  the  oracle  for  advice.  Neither  did 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  though  the  very  exist- 
ence of  his  country  depended  on  the  policy  he 
adopted  ;  and  no  crisis  could  have  been  more  im- 
portant 

Dreams,  visions,  the  bath-kol,  &c.  are  not  properly 
oracles ;  nor  is  the  sentiment  uttered  by  Caiaphas, 
which  recommended  the  policy  of  cutting  off  one 
man,  even  though  no  malefactor,  rather  than  haz- 
arding the  fate  of  the  nation,  an  oracle.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  a  statesman,  applicable  to  the  designs  of 
Providence ;  but  not  properly  an  oracle.  It  is  prob- 
able, that  oracles  are  extremely  ancient  among 
the  heathen  :  they  were  known  before  the  Trojan 
war,  as  appears  from  Homer ;  and  Ovid  makes 
Deucalion  consult  an  oracle,  immediately  afler  bis 
deluge. 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  all  this  the  intention 
to  establish  a  strong  distinction  between  the  oracles 
of  the  Bible,  and  those  promulgated  by  the  heathen. 
When  Crceaus  applied  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  to  know  wnether  he  f^hould  attack  Cfyrus,  he 
received  for  answer, 

Crcesus  transgreasus  Halym  maxima  regna  perdet : 

or,  as  Cicero  quotes  it, 

CrcBsus  Halym  penetrans  magnam  pervertet  opum 
vim: 

*•  If  Croesus  crosses  the  river  Haljrs  he  will  overthrow 
a  great  empire."  This  he  understood  of  the  empire 
of  Cyrus ;  the  event  proved   his  own  overthrow. 


The  same  ambiguity  attends  the  famous  reply  of  tbo 
same  oracle  to  Pyrrhus : 

Aio  te,  iEacida,  Romanoe  vincere  poase ; 

1  do  pronounce  that  Rome 
Pyrrhus  shall  overcome ; 

which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  either  that  Rome 
should  overcome  ryrrhus,  or  that  Pvnrhus  sliQuld 
overcome  Rome.  Whoever  reads  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias  carefully,  will  find  most  of  their  oracles — 
and  they  record  roan^— either  so  dark  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible,  or  so  equwocal  as  to  bear  whatever  in- 
terpretation policy  might  be  pleased  to  impose  upon 
them. 

The  heathen  drew  auguries  from  almost  every 
thing :  from  the  flight  of  birds ;  firom  th^  manner  oif 
certain  chickens  feeding;  and  abov«  all  from  the 
entrails  of  victims,  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  most 
ridiculous  supei-stition  was  cot  lawfully  practised 
among  the  Jews ;  their  sacrifices  were  nn)ply  offered 
to  the  Deity.  It  was,  however,  customary  in  the 
East.  Thus,  the  king  of  Babylon  not  onlv  divined 
by  arrows,  and  consulted  imasea,  but  he  looked  in 
the  liver,  Ezek.  xxi.  21.  Nor  should  we  forset,  that 
it  is  equally  to  the  credit  of  Christianity,  that  sur- 
rounded, as  the  Christians  were,  by  the  most  invet- 
erate of  oracular  prejudices  and  impostures,  no  such 
mummery  profaned  their  assemblies.  The  reader  has 
only  to  compare  Lucan's  description  of  the  violences 
practised  on  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  the  furious  con- 
tortions of  her  person,  or  Vu^'s  of  the  Sybil  at 
Cums,  with  the  calm  observation  of  the  apostle, 
*'  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  proph- 
ets," with  his  injunctions  of  order,  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  with  his  strict  prohibition  of  indecent 
forwardness  in  women,  while  at  worship,  indecorous 
exposure  of  their  persons,  disorderly  drees,  ^.  to 
evmce  this. 

It  is  well  to  know,  that  in  the  remains  of  several 
heathen  temples,  though  in  ruins,  there  are  traces  of 
the  secret  ways  of  access,  which  thepriests  poaseesed, 
undiscovered  by  the  spectators.  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke 
found  such  in  a  temple  at  Argos;  also  a  secret 
chamber,  in  an  oracular  cave  at  Telmessua.  A  pri- 
vate staircase  still  exists,  leadinc  to  the  Adytum,  in 
the  temple  of  Isos,  at  Pompeii ;  undoubtedly  for 
oracular  purposes.  To  do  this  Bubjeet  justice 
here,  is  impossible ;  some  able  pen,  well  aequaiDted 
with  the  chariatanene  of  ancient  days,  mijrfat  render 
it  equally  amusing  and  instructive  to  not  a  &w  amonf 
our  own  nation,  who  have  opportunities  of  knowing 
better — very  much  bettei^-4han  their  practice  in- 
plies. 

ORDINANCE,  an  institution  established  by  law- 
ful  authority.  Religious  ordinances  roust  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  great  institutor  of  religion,  or  they  are 
not  binding:  minor  regulations  are  not  properly 
ordinances.  Ordinances,  once  estabtished,  are  not  to 
be  varied  b^  human  caprice,  or  mutability.  The 
ori^nal  ordinance  seems  to  have  been  sacrifice,  to 
which  praise  and  prayer  were  naturally  appended. 
Circumcision  was  an  ordinance  appointed  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  family  :  liapttsm  ana  the  eucharist  are 
ordinances  under  the  gospel. 

Human  ordinances,  established  by  nadonal  laws, 
may  be  varied  by  other  laws,  because  the  inconve- 
niences arisinff  from  them  can  only  be  determined  by 
experience.  Yet  Christians  are  bound  to  submit  to 
these  institutions,  when  they  do  not  infringe  on  those 
establi^ed  by  divine  authority ;  not  on^  from  the 
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coDsideration,  that  if  every  iDdividual  were  to  oppose 
national  institutions,  no  society  could  subsist,  but  by 
the  tenor  of  Scripture  itself.  Nevertheless,  Chris- 
tianity does  not  interfere  with  political  rights,  but 
leaves  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  whatever  advantages  the  constitution  of  a 
country  secures  to  its  subjects. 

The  course  of  nature  is  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  and 
every  planet  obeys  that  impulse  which  the  divine 
Governor  has  impressed  on  it,  Jer.  xxxi.  36. 

OREB,  a  prince  of  the  Midianites,  killed  with  Zeeb, 
anotherprince  of  the  same  people,  Judg.  vii.  25. 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES,  see  Language, 
p.  605. 

ORION,  one  of  the  brightest  constellations  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  liie  Heb.  S^ds,  Cheail^  signi- 
fies, according  to  the  best  interpreters  and  the  ancient 
versions,  the  constellation  Orion,  which,  on  account 
of  its  supposed  connection  with  storms  and  tempests, 
Virgil  calls  nimboms  Orion,  In  Job  xxxviii.  31,  fet- 
ters are  ascribed  to  him ;  and  this  coincides  with  the 
Greek  fable  of  the  giant  Orion,  bound  in  the  heav- 
ens. R.J  It  also  marks  the  west.  Hence  the  LXX 
on  Job  IX.  9,  and  Theodotion  on  Amos  v.  8,  translate 
it  vesperum, 

ORPAH,  a  Moabitess,  wife  of  Chilion,  son  of 
Elimelech  and  Naomi.  Chilion,  the  husband  of  Or- 
pah,  being  dead,  she  lived  with  Naomi,  her  mother- 
m-law ;  who  returning  into  her  own  country,  Orpah 
was  prevailed  on  to  stay  in  Moab,  but  Ruth  followed 
Naomi  to  Bethlehem,  Ruth  i.  9, 10,  &c.    See  Ruth. 

ORPHAN.  The  customary  acceptation  of  the 
word  orphans  is  well  known  to  be  that  of  '^  children 
deprivea  of  their  parents ;"  but  the  force  of  the  Greek 
word  oQtpavot^f^  (rendered  comforUtBS  in  our  transla- 
tion, John  xiv.  18.)  implies  the  case  of  those  who 
have  lost  some  dear  protecting  friend ;  some  patron, 
though  not  strictly  a  father :  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used,  1  ThesB.ii.  17,  **We  also,  brethren,  being  taken 
away  from  our  care  over  you,"  itnoqtfaviasivxiq.  Cor- 
responding to  this  import  of  the  word,  it  might  be 
used  by  our  Lord,  in  the  passage  of  John's  Gospel 
referred  to ;  and  a  very  lively  comment  on  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  following  remark ;  es- 
pecially if  there  were  in  the  court  of  Herod,  or  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  other  western  Asiatic  monarchs,  an 
order  of  soldiery  of  the  same  description ;  which  is 
by  no  means  impossible.  **The  soldiers  of  Nadir 
Shah  are  obliged  to  keep  Yetims  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Yetim  signifies  an  orphan:  but  these  are 
considered  as  servants,  who,  when  their  masters  die, 
or  fkll  in  battle,  are  read^  to  serve  as  soldiers.*'  (Han- 
way's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  172.)  May  we 
now  paraphrase  our  Lord's  sentiment  ? — **  You  are 
about  to  see  your  master  die,  fall,  as  it  were,  in  bat- 
tle ;  and  might  imagine  that  it  would  be  your  duty 
to  succeed  into  my  place,  and  to  maintain  uie  bloodv 
conflict,  till  you  also  fell,  as  I  had  fallen ;  but  I  will 
not  (long)  leave  you  in  that  anxious  situation :  I  will 
again  return  to  you,  and  lead  you  on  to  victory  under 
my  protection  and  patronage :  I  will  not  now  leave 
you  Yetims ;  thougn  most  of  you  may,  at  distant  pe- 
riods, close  your  lives  as  ffallant  soldiers  in  this  noole 
warfare,  after  your  masters  example."  There  seems 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  anecdon  of  Jesus  to 
his  followers,  in  this  explanation. 

OSPREY,  a  kind  of^eagle,  whose  flesh  is  fbrbid- 
den,  Lev.  xir  13.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  black  eagle ; 
perhaps  the  .MUstr  TWAoor  deecribed  by  Bruce.  Bee 
Birds,  p.  186. 

OSSIFRAGE,  (n^perts,)  an  unclean  bird,  (Lev. 


xi.  13;  Deut.xiv.  12.)  but  as  (o  its  identity  \nterpf^tef§ 
are  not  agreed.  Some  read  tm^fure,  others  the  Uack 
eagUf  others  the/a^on»  The  name  perts  denotes  to 
cnuhj  to  break ;  and  this  name  agrees  with  our  ver-* 
sion,  which  implies  *^the  bone-breaker;"  a  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  eagle,  from  its  habit  of  breaking 
the  bones  of  its  prey,  after  it  has  eaten  the  flesh. 
Onkelos  uses  a  word  which  signifies  naked^  and  leads 
us  to  the  vulture :  and,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  take 
the  classes  of  birds  in  any  thing  like  a  natural  order, 
in  Lev.  xi.  the  vulture  should  follow  the  eagle  as  an 
unclean  bird.  The  Septuagint  interpreter  also  ren- 
ders vulture ;  and  so  do  Munster,  Schindler,  and  tho 
Zurich  versions.    See  Birds,  p.  186. 

OSTRICH.  This  singular  bird  is  designated  by 
three  several  appellations  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
each  of  which  is,  as  usual,  taken  from  some  particu' 
lar  quality  which  it  possesses,  or  habit  to  which  it  is 
addicted. 

The  first  of  these,  ]}js,  ydtn^  is  frequently  translated 
in  our  version,  most  improperly,  b^  owl ;  a  rendering 
which  deprives  several  pc^sages  in  which  it  occurs 
of  all  their  strength  and  propriety.  (See  Job  xxx.  29 ; 
Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  Mic.  i.  8.^  In  Lev.  xi.  16,  and  Deut« 
xiv.  12,  this  bird  is  called  mjjrvi  n3f  ''the  daughter  of 
the  ostrich ;"  in  both  these  passages  our  translation 
reads  **  owl."  In  Job  xxxix.  13,  &c.  where  the  ostrich 
is  particularly  described,  it  is  called  p-s  a  name  which 
seems  to  be  taken  from  hs  cry,  or  from  the  whirring 
noise  made  by  its  wings  when  it  runs. 

The  ostrich  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  of  bh  dp, 
and  the  connecting  link  between  quadrupeds  and 
fowls.  Its  head  and  bill  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  a  duck ;  and  the  neck  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  swan,  but  that  it  is  much*  longer ;  the  legs  and 
thighs  resemble  those  of  a  hen  ;  but  are  very  fleslj ;/ 
ana  large.  The  end  of  the  foot  is  cloven,  and  hais 
two  very  large  toes,  which,  like  the  leg,  «re  covered 
with  scales.  These  toes  are  of  unequal  sizes ;  the 
largest,  which  is  on  the  inside,  being  seven  inches 
long  including  tlie  claw,  which  is  near  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  almost  as  broad  ;  the  other 
toe  is  but  four  iuches  lon^,  and  is  without  a  claw. 
The  height  of  the  ostrich  is  usually  seven  feet,  from 
tho  head  to  the  ground ;  but  from  the  back  it  is  only 
four ;  so  that  the  head  and  the  neck  are  above  three 
feet  long.  From  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
when  the  neck  is  stretched  in  a  right  line,  it  is  Sfven 
feet  long.  One  of  the  wings,  with  the  feath^^rs 
stretched  out,  is  three  feet  in  length.  The  plumage 
is  generally  white  and  black,  though  some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  gray.  There  are  no  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  thighs,  nor  under  the  wings.  The  lower 
half  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  smaller  feathers  than 
those  on  the  belly  and  back,  and  the  head  and  up|ier 
part  of  the  neck  are  covered  with  hair :  at  the  end 
of  each  wing,  there  is  a  kind  of  spur,  resembling  the 
quill  of  a  porcuphie,  about  an  inch  long;  and  about  a 
foot  lower  down  the  wing  is  another  of  the  same  de« 
scription,  but  something  smaller. 

The  ostrich  has  not.  Tike  most  other  birds,  feath- 
ers of  various  kinds ;  they  are  all  bearded  with  de- 
tached hairs  or  filaments,  without  consistence  and 
reciprocal  adherence.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
cannot  oppose  to  the  air  a  suitable  resistance,  and 
therefore  are  of  no  utility  in  flying,  or  in  directing 
the  flight.  Besides  the  peculiar  structure  of  her 
wings,  the  ostrich  is  rendered  incapable  of  flight  by 
her  enormous  size,  weighing  seventy-five  or  eighty 
pounds ;  a  weight  which  would  re<|uire  an  immense 
power  of  wing  to  elevate  into  the  air. 
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The  ostrich  is  a  natife  ouly  of  the  torrid  regions 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  has  furnished  the  sacred 
writers  with  some  of  their  most  beautiful  imager}'. 

The  ostrich  was  aptly  called  by  the  ancients  a 
lover  of  the  deserts.  Shy  and  timorous  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  she  retires  from  tlie  cultivated  field, 
where  she  is  disturbed  by  the  Arabian  shepherds 
and  busbandmen,  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Sahara.  In  those  dreary  wastes,  she  is  reduced  to 
subsist  on  a  few  tufls  of  coarse  grass,  which  here  and 
tliere  languish  on  their  surface,  or  a  few  other  soli- 
tary plants  equally  destitute  of  nourishment,  and,  in 
the  {jsalmist's  phrase,  even  *'  withered  before  tliey  are 
grown  up.^  To  this  dry  and  parched  food  may  per- 
haps be  added,  the  great  variety  of  land  snails,  which 
occasionally  cover  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  these 
herbs,  and  which  may  afford  her  some  refreshment. 
Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  she  sometimes  regales' her- 
self on  lizards  and  serpents,  together  with  insects 
and  reptiles  of  various  kinds.  Still,  however,  con- 
sidering the  voracity  and  size  of  this  camel  bird,  (as 
it  is  called  in  the  P^ast,)  it  is  wonderful  how  the  linle 
ones  should  be  nourished  and  brought  up,  and  espe- 
cially  how  those  of  fuller  growth,  and  much  better 
qun^ified  to  look  out  for  themselves,  are  able  to 
subsist. 

The  attachment  of  this  bird  to  the  barren  solitudes 
of  the  Sahara  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  particularly  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
where  the  word  ydetij  as  before  observed,  ought  to 
be  rendered  the  ostrich.  In  the  splendid  palaces  of 
Babylon,  so  long  the  scenes  of  jov  and  revelry,  the 
prophet  foretold  that  tlie  shy  and  timorous  ostrich 
should  fix  her  abode ;  than  which  a  greater  and  more 
affecting  contrast  can  scarcely  be  presented  to  the 
mind. 

When  the  ostrich  is  provoked,  she  sometimes 
makes  a  fierce,  angry,  and  hissing  noise,  with  her 
throat  inflated,  and  ner  mouth  open ;  when  she  meets 
with  a  timorous  adversary  that  opposes  but  a  faint 
resistance  to  her  assault,  she  chucKles  or  cackles  like 
a  hen,  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  an  easy 
conquest  But  in  the  silent  hours  of  night,  she  as- 
sumes a  quite  didferent  tone,  and  makes  a  very  dole- 
ful and  hideous  noise,  which  sometimes  resembles 
the  roaring  of  a  lion  ;  at  other  times  that  of  the  bull 
and  the  ox.  She  frequently  groans,  as  if  she  were 
ui  the  greatest  agonies;  an  action  to  which  the 
prophet  beautifully  alludes :  "  I  will  make  a  mourn- 
ing like  the  ostrich,**  Mic.  i.  8.  The  Hebrew  term  is 
derived  from  a  verb  which  signifies  to  exclaim  with 
a  luud  voice :  and  may  therefore  be  attributed  with 
sufficient  propriety  to  the  ostrich,  whose  voice  is 
loud  and  sonorous ;  especially,  as  the  word  does  not 
soem  to  denote  any  certain,  determined  mode  of 
voice  or  sound  peculiar  to  any  one  particular  spe- 
cies of  animals,  out  one  that  may  be  applicable  to 
them  all. 

Dr.  Brown  confirms  this  account  in  every  particu- 
lar :  he  says,  the  cry  of  the  ostrich  resembles  the  voice 
of  a  hoarse  child,  and  is  even  more  dismal.  It  can- 
not, then,  but  appear  mournful,  and  even  terrible,  to 
those  travellers  who  plunge  with  no  little  anxiety 
into  those  immense  deserts,  to  whom  every  living 
creature,  man  not  excepted,  is  an  object  of  fear,  and 
a  cause  of  danger. 

Not  more  disagreeable,  and  even  alarming,  is  the 
hoarse  moaning  voice  of  the  ostrich  to  the  lonely 
traveller  in  the  desert,  than  were  the  speeches  of 
Job*s  friends  to  that  afflicted  man.  Of  their  harsh 
and  groundless  censures,  which  were  continually 


grating  his  ears,  he  feelingly  complains:  "I  am  a 
brother  to  dragons,  and  a  companion  to  [ostriches] 
owls.**  Like  these  melancholy  creatures,  that  love 
the  solitary  place,  and  the  dark  retirement,  the  be- 
reaved and  mourning  patriarch  loved  to  dwell  alone, 
that  he  might  be  firee  from  the  teazing  impertinence 
of  his  associates,  and  pour  out  his  sorrows  without 
restraint.  But  he  made  a  wailing  also  like  the  drag- 
ons, and  a  mourning  like  the  ostriches ;  bis  condition 
was  as  destitute,  and  his  lamentations  as  loud  and  in- 
cessant, as  theirs.  Or  he  compares  to  those  birds 
his  unfeeling  friends,  who,  instead  of  pouring  the 
balm  of  consolation  into  his  smarting  wounds,  added 
to  the  poignancy  of  his  ^ief  by  theur  inhuman  con- 
duct. The  oetnch,  even  in  a  domestic  state,  is  a  rude 
and  fierce  animal ;  and  is  said  to  point  her  hostility, 
with  particular  virulence,  against  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute stranger  that  happens  to  come  in  her  way.  Not 
satisfied  with  endeavoring  to  push  him  down  by  run- 
ning furiously  upon  him,  she  will  not  cease  to  peck 
at  him  violently  with  her  bill,  and  to  strike  at  him 
with  her  feet,  and  will  somedmes  inflict  a  very  seri- 
ous wound.  The  dispositions  and  behavior  of  JobV 
friends  and  domestics  were  equally  vexatious  and 
afflicting ;  and  how  much  reason  he  had  to  com^ain, 
will  appear  firom  the  following  statement:  **They 
tiiat  dwell  in  mine  house,  and  my  maidens,  count  me 
for  a  stranger ;  I  am  an  alien  in  their  sight.  I  called 
my  servant,  and  he  gave  me  no  answer ;  my  breath 
is  strange  to  my  wife,  though  I  entreated  for  the 
children's  sake  of  mine  own  body ;  vea,  voung  chil- 
dren despised  me,  all  my  inward  mends  abhorred 
me.  Upon  my  right  hand  rise  the  youth ;  they  push 
away  my  feet,  and  they  raise  up  against  me  the  ways 
of  their  destruction.  They  mar  my  path,  they  set 
forward  my  calamity,  they  have  no  helper.  They 
come  upon  me  as  a  wide  breaking  in  of  waters,  in  the 
desolation  they  roll  themselves  upon  me,"  ch.  xxx. 
12,14. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  very  correct  and  poetical 
description  of  the  ostrich  which  is  found  in  the  thir- 
tv-ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  version  of 
the  passage  is  fix>m  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harris,  who  has 
also  furnished  some  of  the  illustrations :  for  the  re- 
maining part  we  are  indebted  to  professor  Paxton 
and  Dr.  Shaw. 

The  wing  of  the  ostrich  tribe  is  for  flapping. 

The  word  which  our  English  Bible  renders  pea- 
cock, is  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  ostrich.  The 
Ceacock  was  not  known  in  Syria,  Palestme,  or  Ara- 
ia,  before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who  first  imported 
it.  It  was  originally  from  India.  Besides,  the  os- 
trich, not  the  peacock,  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  l)e 
the  subject  of^the  following  parts  of  the  description. 
And  while  the  whole  character,  says  Mr.  Good,  pre- 
cisely applies  to  the  ostrich,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  all  toe  western  Arabs,  from  Wedinoon  to  Sen- 
naar,  still  denominate  it  enmm,  with  a  near  approach 
to  the  Hebrew  name  here  employed.  Neither  is  the 
peacock  remarkable  for  its  wins,  but  for  the  beauties 
of  its  tail :  whereas,  the  triumpnanUy  expanded,  or  as 
Dr.  Shaw  terms  it,  the  quivering  expanded  wing,  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ostrich.  *'  When  I 
was  abroad,"  says  tiais  entertaining  writer,  ^I  bad 
several  opportunities  of  amusing  myself  with  the 
actions  ana  behavior  of  the  ostrich.  It  was  very  di- 
verting to  observe  with  what  dexterity  and  equipoise 
of  body  it  would  play  and  frisk  about  on  all  occasions. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day,  particularly,  it  would  strut 
along  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  with  great  majesty. 
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It  would  be  perpetually  fanning  and  priding  itself 
with  its  quivering  expanded  wingSy  and  seem,  at  every 
turn,  to  admire  and  oe  in  love  with  its  own  shadow.** 

But  of  the  stork  and  falcon  for  flight. 

The  argument  drawn  from  natural  history  ad- 
vances from  quadrupeds  to  birds ;  and  of  birds,  those 
only  are  selected  for  description  which  are  most 
common  to  the  country  in  which  the  scene  lies,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  are  most  singular  in  their  proper- 
ties. Thus,  the  ostrich  is  admirably  contrasted  with 
the  stork  and  the  eagle,  as  aflTording  an  instance  of  a 
winged  aniihal  totally  incapable  of  lying,  but  endued 
with  an  unrivalled  rapidity  of  running,  compared 
with  birds  whose  flight  is  proverbially  swifl,  power- 
ful and  persevering.  Let  man,  in  the  pride  of  his 
wistlom,  explain  or  arraign  this  difference  of  con- 
struction !  Again,  the  ostrich  is  peculiarly  opposed 
to  the  stork,  and  to  some  species  of  the  eagle,  in  an- 
other sense,  and  a  sense  adverted  to  in  the  verses 
immediately  ensuing  ;  for  the  ostrich  is  well  known 
to  take  little  care  or  its  eggs  or  its  young ;  while,  not 
to  dwell  upon  the  species  of  the  eagle  just  glanced 
at,  the  stork  has  ever  been,  and  ever  deserves  to  be, 
held  in  proverbial  repute  for  its  parental  fondness. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  ''the  eagle  spreading 
abroad  her  wings,  and  taking  her  young  upon  them, 
is  mentioned,  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  as  an  example  of  care 
and  kindness.  So  that  this  passage  may  imply,  that 
the  wings  of  the  ostrich,  however  wonderful  for  their 
plumage,  are  neither  adapted  for  the  flying  of  the 
possessor,  nor  for  the  shelter  of  her  young ;  and  so 
are  peculiarly  different  from  those  of  all  other  birds, 
and  especially  those  most  remarkable  for  their  flight 
and  other  particulars. 

She  leaveth  her  eggs  on  the  ground, 

And  warmeth  them  in  the  dust ; 

And  is  heedless  that  the  foot  may  crush  them, 

Or  the  beast  of  the  field  trample  upon  them. 

As  for  the  stork, "  the  lofly  fir-trees  are  her  house ;" 
but  the  improvident  ostrich  depositeth  her  eggs  in 
the  earth.  She  buildeth  her  nest  on  some  sandy 
hillock,  in  the  most  barren  and  solitary  recesses  of 
tlie  desert,  exposed  to  the  view  of  every  traveller, 
and  the  foot  of  every  wild  beast. 

Our  translators  appear,  by  their  version,  which  is 
confuso<l,  to  have  been  hifluenced  by  the  vulgar 
error,  that  the  ostrich  did  not  herself  hatch  her  eggs 
by  sitting  on  them,  but  \eft  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  probably  understanding  ^rpn  as  of  a  total  dere- 
liction ;  whereas  the  original  word  cscnn  signifies 
actively  that  the  heateth  them, — namely,  by  incul)a- 
tion.  And  Mr.  Good,  who  also  adopts  this  opinion, 
oliserves,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  Arabian  poet  who 
has  not  availed  himself  of  this  peculiar  character  of 
the  ostrich  in  some  simile  or  other.  Let  the  follow- 
ing suffice,  from  Nawabig,  quoted  by  Schultens : 

There  are  who,  deaf  to  nature's  cries. 
On  stranger  tribes  bestow  their  food : 

So  her  own  eggs  the  ostrich  flies, 
And,  senseless,  rears  another's  brood. 

This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  she  wholly 
neglects  incubation,  but  that  she  deserts  her  eg^ 
which  may  l>e  because  frighted  away.  The  fact  is, 
she  usually  sits  upon  her  eggs  as  other  birds  do;  but 
then  she  so  oAen  wanders,  and  so  far  in  search  of 
food,  that  frequently  the  eggs  are  addle  by  means  of 


her  long  absence  from  them.  To  this  account  we 
may  add,  when  she  has  left  her  nest,  whether  through 
fear  or  to  seek  food,  if  she  light  upon  the  eggs  of 
some  other  ostrich,  she  sits  upon  them,  and  is  un- 
mindful of  her  own.  Leo  Africanus  says,  they  lay 
about  ten  or  a  dozen  at  a  time ;  but  Dr.  Shaw  ob- 
serves, that  by  the  repeated  accounts  which  he  had 
received  from  his  conductors,  as  well  as  from  Arabs 
of  different  places,  he  had  been  informed  that  they 
lay  from  thirty  to  fifty.  He  adds,  *•  We  are  not  to 
consider  tliis  large  collection  of  eggs  as  if  they  were 
all  intended  for  a  brood.  They  are  the  greatest  part 
of  them  reserved  for  food,  which  the  dam  breaks, 
and  disposeth  of  according  to  the  number  and  crav- 
ings of  her  young  ones." 

Mr.  Barrow  denies  that  the  ostrich  lays  so  many 
egffs  as  is  here  stated ;  and  remarics,  that,  being  a 
polygamous  bird,  and  several  females  laying  tlieir 
eggs  in  one  nest,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  each, 
has  occasioned  this  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  female  ostrich. 

She  hardeneth  herself  for  that  which  is  not  hers ; 
Her  labor  is  vain,  without  discrimination. 

Our  translation  renders  this  verse,  '*  She  is  hard- 
ened against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they  were 
not  hers,"  &c. ;  whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  she 
is  destitute  of  all  natural  aflTection  toward  her  young ; 
an  opinion  which  has  been  zealously  controverted  by 
Bufiou.  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  his  remarks  upon  this 
clause,  argues  that  the  text  is  not  intended  to  indi- 
cate any  want  of  care  for  her  young ;  but,  as  the 
eggs  are  set  upon  by  several  female  ostriches  alter- 
nately, the  young  are  the  joint  care  of  the  parent 
birds,  witliout  discrimination.  The  same  Hebrew 
word,  be  remarks,  occurs  but  once,  besides  in  this 

fdace,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  is  Isa. 
xiii.  17,  where  the  prophet  refers  to  God's  casting 
off  his  people,  and  taking  strangers  in  their  place, 
and  is  exactly  what  is  applicable  to  this  passage  in  Job. 
We  think,  however,  that  this  nice  criticism  upon 
the  text  is  altogetlier  uncalled  for,  since  the  very  facts 
cited  by  Buffon,  from  Leo  Africanus  and  Kolb^,  are 
decisive  against  the  French  naturalist's  reasoning, 
and  corroborative  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Euglisli 
translators.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Shaw  is  still  more 
to  the  puqiose : 

'*  On  the  least  noise  or  trivial  occasion,"  says  the 
doctor,  ^  she  forsakes  her  eggs,  or  her  young  ones ; 
to  which,  perhaps,  she  never  returns ;  or  if  she  does, 
it  may  be  too  late  either  to  restore  life  to  the  one,  or 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  others.  Agreeable  to  this 
account,  the  Arabs  meet  sometimes  witli  whole  nests 
of  these  eggs  undisturbed;  some  of  them  are  sweet 
and  good,  others  are  addle  and  corrupted ;  others, 
again,  have  their  young  ones  of  difl^erent  growth,  ac- 
cording to  liie  time  it  may  be  presumed,  they  may 
have  been  forsaken  of  the  dam.  They  often  meet 
with  a  few  of  the  little  ones  no  bigger  than  well- 
grown  pullets,  half  starved,  straggling  and  moaning 
about,  like  so  many  distressed  orphans,  for  their  mo- 
ther. In  this  manner  the  ostrich  may  be  said  to  be 
hardened  atravMt  her  young  ones^  as  Hiaugh  they  were 
not  hers ;  her  labor ^  in  hatching  and  attending  them 
so  far,  being  votn,  without  fear ,  or  the  least  concern 
of  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards.  This  want  of 
affection  is  also  recorded,  Lam.  iv.  3,  'The  daughter 
of  my  people  is  l)ecome  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the 
wilderncM ;' "  that  is,  by  apparently  deserting  their 
own,  and  receivinff  others  in  return.  Hence,  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  lamentation  wM|  tbt  c«>ining  io 
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of  strangen  and  enemieB  into  Zion,  and  poBMning  it 
Tbufl,  in  the  twelAh  verse  of  this  chapter,  it  is  said, 
'^The  kings  of  the  earth,  and  alt  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  would  not  have  believed  that  the  adver- 
sary and  the  enemy  should  have  entered  into  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  r  Atid  in  ch.  v.  2,  **  Our  inherit- 
auce  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens.** 

With  reference  to  the  phrase,  **  her  labor  is  vain," 
Mr.  Vansittart  remarks,  while  eggs  are  laid,  and 
young  ostriches  produced,  it  can  never  be  correct; 
and  if  the  motlicr  did  even  drive  her  young  ones 
fVom  her,  still  it  could  not  bo  said  that  her  labors  had 
not  been  successful;  because,  while  there  was  a 
young  brood  remaining,  it  would  be  evident  that  she 
had  l)een  prosperouR,  Labor  in  vain,  he  further  re- 
marks, must  either  be  that  wliich  is  not  productive, 
or  else  what  profits  not  the  {lersou  who  labors,  or 
otherwise,  what  profits  another  who  does  not  labor. 
This,  he  conceives,  is  the  case  with  the  ostrich  in  the 
interpretation  here  sugg<>sted  ;  and  is,  moreover,  the 
true  signification  of  the  Hebrew  phrase.  The  same 
phrase  occurs,  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  "Ye  sow  your  seed  in 
vain,  for  another  shall  reap  it,**  not  yoursdves.  Like- 
wise, Isa.  Ixv.  21 — ^\  "  They  shallbuild  houses  and 
inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build,  and  an- 
other inhabit ;  they  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat ; 
they  shall  not  lahor  in  vain :"  that  is,  profitless  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  good  of  others.  And  again, 
ch.  xlix.  4,  *^  Then  I  said,  I  have  labored  in  vain ;  I 
have  spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain  ;*'  that 
is,  when  he  had  depaited  from  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  had  been  given  up  to  the  service  of  the 
gods  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  not  his  own.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Mr. 
Vansittart  proposes  to  understand  the  Hebrew  word.- 
which  is  not  a  forced  signification,  and  is  moreover  the 
exact  i)eculiarity  and  property  of  the  ostrich  intended 
to  be  marked. 

Because  God  hath  made  her  feeble  of  instinct. 
And  not  imparted  to  her  understanding. 

Natural  affection  and  sagacious  instinct  are  the 
grand  instruments  by  which  Providence  continueth 
the  race  of  other  animals ;  but  no  limits  can  be  set  to 
the  wisdotn  and  power  of  God.  He  preserveth  the 
breed  of  the  ostrich  without  those  means,  and  even 
in  a  penury  of  all  the  necessariea  of  life. 

In  her  private  capacity,  she  is  not  less  inconside- 
rate and  foolish,  psiiticularly  in  the  choice  of  food, 
which  is  often  highly  detrimental  and  pernicious  to 
her ;  for  she  swallows  every  thing  greedily  and  in- 
discriminately, whether  it  be  pieces  of  raes,  leather, 
wood,  stone  or  iron.  They  are  particularly  fond  of 
their  own  ordure,  which  they  greedily  eat  up  as  soon 
as  it  is  voided ;  no  less  fond  are  they  of  the  dung  of 
hens  and  other  nouhry.  It  seems  as  if  their  optic,  as 
well  as  their  olfactory  nerves,  were  less  adequate  and 
conducive  to  their  safety  and  preservation,  than  in 
other  creatures.  The  divine  Providence  in  this,  no 
less  than  in  other  respects,  ^  having  deprived  them  of 
wisdom,  neither  hath  it  imparted  to  them  understand- 
ing.'* This  part  of  her  character  is  fully  admitted 
by  Buffon,  who  describes  it  in  nearly  the  sanra  terma. 

Yet  at  the  time  she  haughtily  assumes  courage ; 
She  scometh  the  horse  and  bis  rider. 

Dr.  Durell  justifies  this  translation,  observing,  that 
the  ostrich  cannot  soar  as  other  birds ;  and  therefore 
the  words  in  our  version,  *«  when  she  lif\eth  up  her- 
■elf,**  cannot  be  right ;  beaidoa,  tba  verb  mo  occurs 


esto  take 


only  in  this  place ;  and  in  Arabie  it 
courage^  and  the  like. 

Notwithstanding  the  stupidity  of  this  animal,  saya 
Dr.  Shaw,  its  Creator  hatn  amply  provided  for  its 
safety,  by  endowing  it  with  extraordinary  swiffaaeas, 
and  a  surprising  apparatus  for  eacapinff  from  its 
enemy.  They,  **  when  they  raise  themselves  up  for 
flight,  laugh  at  the  horse  and  his  rider."  They  afford 
him  an  opportunity  only  of  admiring  at  a  distance  the 
extraordinary  agihty,  and  the  siatelineas,  likewise^  of 
their  motions,  the  richness  of  their  plumace,  and  the 
great  propriety  there  was  in  ascribing  to  tnem  on  ex- 
panded  quivering  wing.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be 
more  entertaining  tlian  such  a  sight ;  the  wings,  by 
their  rapid  but  unwearied  vibrations,  equally  serving 
them  for  sails  and  oars ;  while  their  feet,  no  leas  as- 
sisting in  conveying  them  out  of  sight,  are  no  leas  in- 
sensible of  fatigue. 

The  surprising  swiflneas  of  the  ostrich  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  hia  Anabasis ;  for,  speak- 
ing of  the  desert  of^  Arabia,  be  states  that  the  ostrich 
is  frequently  seen  there ;  that  none  could  take  them, 
the  horsemen  who  pursue  them  soon  givins  it  over ; 
for  they  escaped  far  away,  making  use  both  of  their 
feet  to  run,  and  of  their  wings,  when  expanded,  aa  a 
sail  to  wafi  them  along."  This  representation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  writer  of  a  voyage  to  Senegal,  who 
says,  ^  She  sets  off  at  a  hard  gallop ;  but,  after  being 
excited  a  little,  she  expands  her  wings  as  if  to  catch 
the  wind,  and  abandons  herself  to  a  speed  so  great, 
that  she  seems  not  to  touch  the  grotmd.'*  '^  I  am  per- 
suaded," continues  that  writer,  ^  she  would  leave  far 
behind  the  svriflest  English  courser."  Buffon,  also, 
admits  that  the  ostrich  runs  ftster  than  the  horse. 
These  unexceptionable  testimonies  completely  vindi- 
cate the  assertion  of  the  inspired  writer. 

OTHNIEL,  son  of  Kenaz  of  Judah,  Joah.  xv.  17. 
Scripture  says,  Othniel  was  brMer  to  Caleb,  (Judg. 
i.  13.)  meaning,  probably,  near  relationa,  as  cousins ; 
for  It  is  not  likely  they  were  literally  brothera, 
since  Othniel  married  the  daughter  of  Caleb.    See 

ACHSAH. 

AAer  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  Israelites  not  exter- 
minating the  Canaanites,  and  not  continuing  in  their 
fidelity  to  the  Lord,  he  delivered  them  to  Chushan- 
Rishathaim,  kin^f  of  Mesopotamia,  to  whom  they 
continued  in  subjection  eight  years,  Judg.  iii.  Then 
they  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  raised  them  up  for  a  de- 
liverer Othniel,  who,  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  judged  Israel ;  and  the  country  bad  rest  forty 
years.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  peace  the  fortieth 
year  after  the  peace  that  Joshua  had  procured  for  it, 
A.  M.  2960,  ten  years  before  his  death.  The  year 
of  Otlmiers  death  is  unknown. 

OVEN,  soe  Breao,  p.  208. 

OWL,  an  unclean  bird,  Lev.xi.  17.  When  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Babybn  as  reduced  to  a  witdemeas,  he  says 
that  the  owls  shall  answer  one  another  there,  (chap, 
xiii.  22.)  and  the  psalmist  says,  that  in  his  afifliction, 
he  was  as  the  owl  sitting  alone  on  the  house-top,  Ps. 
cii.  7.  Interpreters,  however,  are  not  agreed  on  the 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  words  translated  owl,  as 
may  be  seen  under  the  article  Ostrich.  The  owl 
was  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  on  this  account  was 
honored  by  the  Athenians,  who  represented  it  on 
their  medals. 

OX,  see  Bull. 

OZEM,  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David, 
1  Chron.  il.  15. 

OZI  AS,  son  of  Micha,  of  Simeon,  chief  of  Beihu- 
lia,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Holofemcs.  See  Ju  nnn. 
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PAD  AN  ARAM,  the  pUjMU  of  Jram,or  Syria,  See 
Mesopotamia,  and  Stria. 

PALESTINE,  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  denotes 
the  country  of  the  Philistines,  or  Palestines ;  which 
was  that  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Gaza  south  to  Lydda 
north.  The  LXX  were  of  opinion  that  the  word 
PkUistiim  which  they  generally  translate  Moohi^ij 
signified  strangers^  or  men  of  another  tribe.  Pales- 
tine, taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  signifies  the  whole 
country  of  Canaan,  as  well  beyond,  as  on  this  side, 
Jordan;  though  frequently  it  is  restrained  to  the 
country  on  this  slue  tnat  river :  so  Uiat  in  later  times 
the  words  Judea  and  Palestine  were  synonymous. 
We  find  also  the  name  of  Syria-Palestina  ^ven  to  the 
Land  of  Promise,  and  even  sometimes  this  province 
is  comprehended  in  CcBle-S^ria,  or  the  Lower  Syria. 
Herodotus  is  the  most  ancient  writer  known  who 
speaks  of  Syria-Palestina.  He  places  it  between 
PhcBnicia  and  Egypt.    See  Canaan. 

PALM,  a  measure  of  a  hand's,  or  four  fineers' 
breadth,  or  3.648  inches,  Hebr.  noe,  TtphacK;  LXX, 
iiuAa.ijf,  Exod.  XXV.  25.  The  Heb.  Ztrtlhy  n-^T,  (LXX, 
intdu}],  Exod.  xxviii.  16.)  is  often  translated  palm^ 
though  it  signifies  a  span  or  half-cubit,  and  contains 
three  ordinary  palms ;  which  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  two  measures  so  unequal  may  not  be  confound- 
ed. Jerome  sometimes  translates  Ttphach  by  four 
fingers,  and  sometimes  by  a  palm ;  but  he  always 
renders  Zeretk  by  palmus;  and  the  Septuagint  by 
SoUhame,  Goliath  was  in  height  six  cubits  and  a 
Zertih ;  that  is,  six  cubits  and  a  half,  making  eleven 
foct  ten  inches  and  something  more.  We  find  in 
Isa.  xl  12,  an  expression  that  proves  the  ZtrtO^  or 
palm,  to  signify  tne  extent  of  tne  hand  from  the  end 
of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  ''Who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span?"  a  2krdL 

PALMER-WORM.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Hebrew  qtj,  gdzdm,  is  a  kind  of  locust,  fumislied 
with  very  sharp  teeth,  with  which  it  gnaws  off  grass, 
eorn,  leaves  or  trees,  and  even  their  bark.  The  Jews 
support  this  idea,  by  deriving  the  word  fh)m  g'dzoz, 
to  ciUy  to  shear,  to  mince;  and  Pisidias  compares  a 
swarm  of  locusts  to  a  sword  with  ten  thousand  edges. 
Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  most  commentators.  &ut 
notwithstanding  tnis,  the  LXX  read  nanTirit  and  the 
Vulgate  ertica,  or  caterpillar,  which  rendering  is  sup- 
]>orted  by  Fuller.  Michaelis  also  a^es  with  this 
notion,  and  thinks  the  sharp  and  cutting  teeth  of  Uie 
caterpillar,  which,  like  a  sickle,  clear  awav  all  before 
them,  might  give  name  to  this  insect.  Caterpillars 
nl^o  lH*gin  their  ravages  before  locusts,  which  seems 
to  coincide  with  the  nature  of  the  creature  here  in- 
tended ;  **  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left 
Imth  the  locust  eaten ;  and  that  which  tlie  locust 
hath  left  hath  the  cankerworm  eaten ;  and  that  which 
the  cankerworm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten,** 
Joel  i.  4. 

PALM-TREE.  This  tree  is  called  ncr,  tdmdr, 
from  its  straight,  upright  growth,  for  which  it  seems 
more  remarkable  tnan  any  other  tree :  it  sometimes 
nses  to  the  height  of  a  btindred  feet 

The  palm  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  trees  of  the 
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vegetable  kingdom.  The  stalks  are  generallv  full  of 
rugged  knots,  which  are  the  vestioes  of  the  decayed 
leaves :  for  the  trunk  is  not  solid  like  other  trees,  but 
its  centre  is  filled  with  pith^  round  which  is  a  toufh 
bark,  fuU  of  strong  fibres  when  young,  which,  as  the 
tree  grows  old,  burdens  and  becomes  ligneous.  To 
this  bark  the  leaves  are  closely  joined,  which  in  the 
centre  rise  erect,  but  after  they  are  advanced  above 
the  vagina  that  surrounds  them,  thev  expand  very 
wide  on  every  side  the  stem,  and,  as  tne  older  leaves 
decay,  the  stalk  advances  in  height.  The  leaves, 
when  the  tree  has  grown  to  a  size  for  bearing  fruit, 
are  six  or  eight  feet  long;  are  very  broad  when 
spread  out,  and  are  used  for  covering  the  tops  of 
houses,  and  similar  purposes. 

The  fruit,  which  is  called  ^date,"  grows  below  the 
leaves  in  clusters ;  and  is  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
taste.  The  learned  Kiempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  anti- 
quary and  a  traveller,  has  exhausted  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  palm-trees.  The  diligent  natives,  says  Mr. 
Gibbon,  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  360 
uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves  and 
the  fruit  were  skilfully  applied.  The  extensive  im- 
portance of  the  date-tree,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveller  can 
direct  his  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt,  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  its  firuit.  The^  boast  also  of  its 
medicinal  virtues.  Their  camels  feed  upon  the  date 
stone.  From  the  leaves  they  make  coucnes,  baskets^ 
bags,  mats  and  brushes ;  from  the  branches,  cages 
for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their  gardens ;  from 
the  fibres  of  the  boughs,  thread,  ropes  and  rigginff ; 
firom  the  sap  is  prepared  a  spirituous  liquor ;  and  toe 
body  of  the  tree  furnishes  nxel:  It  is  even  said,  that 
firam  one  variety  of  the  palm-tree,  the  **  pbcBnix  far- 
inifera,"  meal  has  been  extracted,  which  is  found 
among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been  used  for 
food. 

Several  parts  of  the  Holy  Land^  no  less  than  of 
Idumaea,  that  lay  contiguous  to  it.  are  described  by 
the  ancients  to  have  abounded  with  date-trees.  Ju- 
dea^ particularly,  is  typified  in  several  coins  of  Ves- 
pasian, by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a 
palm-tree.  Upon  the  Greek  coin,  likewise,  of  his 
son  Titus,  struck  upon  a  like  occasioD.  we  see  a 
shield  suspended  upon  a  palm-tree,  witn  a  victory 
writing  upon  it.  The  same  tree,  upon  a  medal  of 
Domitian,  is  made  an  emblem  of  Neapolis,  formerly 
Sichem,  or  Napldsa,  as  it  is  now  ealled ;  as  it  is  like- 
wise of  Sephoris,  or  Sepphounr,  according  to  the 
present  name,  the  metropolis  of  Galilee,  upon  one  of 
Trajan'a.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the 
palm-tree  was  formerly  much  ctiltivated  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

In  Deut  xxxiv.  a  Jericho  is  called  ''the  city  of 
palm-trees,  because,  as  Josephusi  Strabo  and  Pliny 
nave  remarked,  it  anciently  abounded  with  them: 
and  so  Dr.  Shaw  states  that  there  areseyeral  of  them 
yet  at  Jericho,  where  there  is  the  convenience  they 
require  of  being  often  watered;  where  likevrise  the 
climate  is  warm,  and  the  soil  sandv,  or  such  as  thev 
thrive  and  delight  in.  At  Jerusalem,  Sichem,  and 
other  places  to  the  northward^  howaver,  Dr.  ShAW 
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states  that  he  nrely  saw  abore  two  or  three  of  them 
together ;  and  even  these,  as  their  fruit  lare]^  or  ever 
comes  to  maturity,  are  of  no  further  service,  than 
(like  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah)  to  shade  the  retreats 
or  sanctuaries  of  their  sheikhs,  as  they  might  for- 
merly have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  solemn  pro- 
cessions with  branches.  (See  John  xii.  13.)  From 
the  present  condition  and  quality  of  the  palm-trees 
in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  Dr.  Shaw  concludes  that 
they  never  were  either  numerous  or  fruitful  here,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  Reland  and  others,  that 
Phoenicia  is  the  same  with  "a  country  of  date-trees  " 
does  not  appear  probable ;  for  if  such  a  useful  and 
beneficial  plant  had  ever  been  cultivated  there  to  ad- 
vantage, it  would  have  still  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated, as  in  Egypt  and  Barbery. 

In  the  latter  country,  in  the  maritime,  as  well  as  in 
the  inland  parts,  there  are  several  large  plantations 
of  the  palm-tree ;  though  such  only  as  grow  in  the 
Sahara  Dring  their  fruit  to  perfection.  Dr.  Shaw,  to 
whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  our  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  natural  historv  of  the  East,  informs  us 
that  they  are  propagated  chiefly  from  the  roots  of 
full  grown  treesjwhicli,  if  well  transplanted,  and  taken 
care  of,  will  yield  their  fruit  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year ;  whereas  those  which  are  raised  immediatelv 
from  the  kernels,  will  not  bear  till  about  the  sixteenth 
year.  This  method  of  raising  the  <fO(ii;,  or  palm, 
and  particularly  the  fact  that  when  the  old  trunk 
dies,  there  is  never  wanting  one  or  other  of  these 
offsprings  to  succeed  it,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  phoenix  dying,  and  another  arising  from 
its  ashes. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  trees  are  male  and 
female,  and  that  die  fruit  which  is  produced  by  the 
latter  will  be  dry  and  insipid  without  a  previous 
communication  with  the  former.  In  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  therefore,  when  the  sheaths  that  re- 
spectively enclose  the  young  clusters  of  the  male 
flowers,  and  the  female  fruit,  begin  to  open,  at  which 
time  the  latter  are  formed,  and  the  fonuer  are  mealy, 
they  take  a  sprig  or  two  of  the  male  cluster,  and  in- 
sert it  into  the  sheath  of  tlie  female ;  or  else  they  take 
a  whole  cluster  of  the  male  tree,  and  sprinkle  the 
meal  or  farina  of  it  over  several  clusters  or  the  female. 
The  latter  practice  is  common  in  Egypt,  where  they 
have  a  number  of  males ;  but  the  trees  of  Barbary 
are  impregnated  by  the  former  method,  one  male  be- 
ing sufficient  for  four  or  five  hundred  females. 

The  palm-tree  arrives  at  its  greatest  vigor  about 
thirty  years  after  transplantation,  and  continues  so 
seventy  years  afterwaros,  bearing  yearly  fiAeen  or 
twenty  clusters  of  dates,  each  of^them  weighing  fif- 
teen or  twenty  pounds.  After  this  period,  it  begins 
gradually  to  decline,  and  usually  falls  about  the  latter 
end  of  its  second  century.  "  To  be  exalted,**  or  ''to 
flourish  like  the  palm-tree,"  areas  just  and  proper  ex- 
pressions, suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  plant,  as  **to 
spread  about  like  a  cedar,"  Ps.  xcii.  11. 

The  root  of  the  palm-tree  produces  a  great  num- 
ber of  suckers,  which,  spreading  upward,  form  a 
kind  of  forest  It  was  under  a  Tittle  wood  of  this 
kind,  as  Calmet  thinks,  that  the  prophetess  Deborah 
dwelt,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  Judg.  iv.  5.  And 
probably  to  this  multiplication  of  the  palm-tree,  as  he 
suggests,  the  prophet  alludes,  when  he  says,  **  The 
righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree,"  (Ps.  xcii. 
13 ;  comp.  Ps.  i.  3.)  rather  than  to  its  towering  height, 
as  Dr.  Snaw  supposes. 

The  palm  is  much  fonder  of  water  than  many 
other  trees  of  the  forest,  and  this  will  account  for  its 


flourishing  so  much  lietter  in  some  places  than  others. 
When  Moses  and  his  people  on  their  way  to  the 
promised  land  arrived  at  Elim,  they  found  twelve 
wells  of  water  by  the  side  of  seventy  palm-trees, 
Exod.  XV.  27.  And  we  learn  from  sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, (Historv  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,  p.  18.)  tliat 
when  the  English  army  landed  in  E^ypt,  in  1801,  to 
expel  the  French  firom  that  country,  sir  Sidney  Smith 
assured  the  troops  that  wherever  date-trees  grew, 
water  must  be  near ;  and  so  they  found  it  on  digging 
usually  within  such  a  distance  that  the  roots  of  the 
tree  could  obtain  moisture  from  the  fluid.  Burck- 
hardt  confirms  this  statement  in  several  places. 
(Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  473,  523,  531,  562,  6lc.) 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  describing,  in  a  fine  strain 
of  irony,  the  idols  of  the  heathens,  says,  ''They  are  up- 
right as  the  palm-tree,"  (chap.  ix.  5.)  which  Calmet 
tskes  to  be  an  allusion  to  their  shape,  remarking, 
from  Diodonis  Siculus,  that  the  ancients,  before  the 
art  of  carving  was  carried  to  perfection,  made  their 
images  all  of  a  thickness,  straight,  having  their  bands 
hanging  down,  and  close  to  their  sides,  the  legs  join- 
ed together,  the  eyes  shut,  with  a  very  perpendicular 
attitude,  and  not  unlike  the  body  of  a  palm-tree. 
Such  are  the  figures  of  those  ancient  Egyptian  statues 
that  still  remain.  The  famous  Greek  architect  and 
sculptor  Dsedalus  set  their  legs  at  liberty,  opened  their 
eyes,  and  ^ve  them  a  more  free  and  easy  attitude. 

The  straight  and  lofty  growth  of  the  palm-tree,  its 
longevity  and  ^at  fecundity,  the  permanency  and 
perpetual  flourishing  of  its  leaves,  and  their  form, 
resembling  the  solar  rays,  makes  it  a  very  proper  em- 
blem of  the  natural,  and  thence  of  the  chvine  light. 
Hence  in  the  holy  place  or  sanctuary  of  the  temple, 
(the  emblem  of  Christ's  body, )  palm-trees  were  engrav- 
ed on  the  walls  and  doors  between  the  coupled  cherubs, 
1  Kings  vi.  29, 32,  35 ;  Ezek.  xh.  18,  19,  20,  25,  26. 
Hence,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  branches  of  palm- 
trees  were  to  be  used,  among  others,  m  making  their 
booths.  (Comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  30 ;  Neh.  viii.  15.)  Palm 
branches  were  also  used  as  emblems  of  victory,  both  by 
believers  and  idolaters.  The  reason  given  by  Plutarch 
and  Aulus  Gellius,  why  they  were  so  among  the  hitter, 
is  the  nature  of  the  wood,  which  so  powerfully  re- 
sists incumbent  pressure.  But,  doubtless,  believers, 
by  bearing  palm-branches  after  a  victorj',  or  in 
triumph,  meant  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  Author 
of  their  success  and  prosperity,  and  to  carry  on  tlieir 
thoughts  to  the  Divine  Lights  tlie  great  conqueror 
over  sin  and  death.  (Comp.  1  Mac.  xiii.  51 ;  2  Mac. 
X.  7 ;  John  xii.  13 ;  Rev.  vii.  9.)  And  the  idolatens 
likewise,  probably  used  palms  on  sucjj  occasions,  not 
without  respect  to  Apollo  or  the  sun,  to  whom, 
among  them,  they  were  consecrated.  Hence,  prol>- 
ably,  we  have  the  name  of  a  place,  « Baal-Tamar," 
(Jiidg.  XX.  33.)  Tamar  being,  as  we  have  said,  the 
name  of  the  palm-tree ;  it  being  so  called  in  honor  of 
Baal  or  the  sun,  whose  image,  it  may  be,  vras  there 
accompanied  by  this  tree.  Herodotus  states  that 
there  were  many  palm-trees  at  Apollo's  temple,  at 
Brutus,  in  Eg}'pt ;  and  that  at  Sais,  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  or  Athena,  (a  name  for  the  solar  light,)  there 
were  artificial  columns  in  imitation  of  palm-trees. 

In  Cant.  vii.  7,  the  statue  of  the  bride  is  compared 
to  a  palm-tree,  which  conveys  a  pleasing  idea  of  her 
gracefulness  and  beauty.  So  TheoeritMS  compares 
Helen  to  a  cypress-tree  in  a  garden;  but  Ulysses 
makes  almost  the  very  same  comparison  as  that  of 
Solomon,  by  hkening  the  princess  Nausicaa  to  a 
young  pahn-tree  growing  by  Apollo's  altar  in  Delos. 

It  is  probable  that  Tamar,  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  &c)  or 
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Tadmor,  (1  Kings  ix.  18.)  built  m  the  desert  by  Sol- 
omon, and  afterwards  called  Palmyra  by  the  Greeks, 
obtained  its  name  from  the  number  of  palm-trees 
which  grew  aljout  it. 

As  the  Greelc  name  for  this  tree  signifies  also  the 
fabulous  bird,  called  the  phoenix,  some  of  the  fathers 
have  supposed  that  the  psalmist  (xcii.  12.)  alludes  to 
the  latter,  and  on  his  authority  have  made  the  phoe- 
nix an  emblem  of  a  resurrection.  TertuUian  calls  it 
a  full  and  striking  emblem  of  this  hope.  But  the 
tree,  also,  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  emblem- 
atical of  the  revivification  of  the  human  body,  from 
its  being  found  in  some  burial  places  in  the  EasL 
In  our  colder  climate,  we  have  substituted  the  yew- 
tret  in  its  place. 

PALSY,  a  disorder  which  deprives  the  limbs  of 
motion,  and  makes  them  useless  to  the  patient.  Our 
Saviour  cured  several  paralytics  by  his  word  alone. 
(See  Matt.  iv.  24 ;  viii.  6 ;  ix.  2 ;  Mark  ii.  3,  4 ;  Luke 
v.  18.)  The  sick  man  who  was  lying  near  the  pool 
at  the  sheep-market,  for  thirty-eight  years,  was  a  par- 
alytic, John  V.  5. 

PAMPHYLIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Cilicia  east,  Lycia  west,  Pisidia  north,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean south.  It  is  opposite  to  Cyprus,  and  the 
sea  between  the  coast  ana  the  island  is  called  the  sea 
of  Pamphylia.  The  chief  city  of  Pamphylia  was 
Perga,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached.  Acts  xiii. 
13 ;  xiv.  24. 

PAPER,  PAPYRUS,  see  Book,  p.  200,  201. 

PAPHOS,  a  famous  city  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
where  Paul  converted  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus, 
and  struck  with  blindness  a  Jewish  sorcerer,  called 
Bar-jesus,  who  would  have  hindered  his  conversion. 
Paphos  was  at  the  western  extremity  of  tlie  island, 
Acts  xiii.  6,  A.  D.  44. 

PARABLE,  HaQa^oX,},  (Heb.  o^Src,  Meshdlim,) 
from  the  verb  naQu^aXiur,  which' signifies  to  compare 
things  together,  to  form  a  parallel  or  similitude  of 
them  with  otlier  things.  What  we  call  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  which  are  moral  maxims  and  sentences, 
the  Greeks  call  the  Parables  of  Solomon.  And  when 
Jerome  would  express  the  poetic  and  sententious 
style  of  Balaam,  (Numb,  xxiii.  7,  18,  &c.)  he  says,  he 
iK'pin  to  speak  in  a  parable.  In  like  manner,  when 
Job  answers  his  friends,  it  is  said,  he  began  to  take 
up  h\9  parable,  Job  xxvii.  1 ;  xxix.  1.  The  parabol- 
ical, enigmatical,  figurative  and  sententious  way  of 
speaking,  was  the  language  of  the  eastern  sages  and 
learned  men ;  and  nothing  was  more  insupportable 
than  to  hear  a  fool  utter  parables,  Prov.  xxvi.  7. 

The  prophets  employea  parables,  the  more  strong- 
ly to  unpress  prince  and  people  with  their  threaten- 
in  <rs  or  their  promises.  Nathan  reproved  David 
under  the  parable  of  a  rich  man  who  had  taken  away 
and  killed  the  lamb  of  a  poor  man,  2  Sam.  xii.  2,  3, 
&c.  The  woman  of  Tekoah,  who  was  hired  by 
Joab  to  reconcile  the  mind  of  David  to  Absalom, 
proposed  to  him  the  parable  of  her  two  sons  who 
fought  together,  and  one  having  killed  the  other,  they 
wore  going  to  put  the  murderer  to  death,  and  so  to 
deprive  her  of  both  her  sons,  2  Sam.  xv.  2,  3,  &c. 
Jotham,  son  of  Gideon,  addressed  to  the  Shechemites 
the  parable  of  the  bramble  of  Libanus,  whom  the 
trees  chose  for  king,  Judg.  ix.  7, 8,  &c.  Our  Saviour 
most  frequently  addressed  the  people  in  parables; 
thereby  verifying  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (vi.  9.)  that 
the  people  should  see  without  knowing,  and  hear 
without  understanding,  in  the  midst  of  instruc- 
tions. Jerome  observes,  that  this  manner  of  instruct- 
ing and  speaking  by  similitudes  and  parables,  was 


common  in  Svria,  and  especially  In  Paleotine.  It  ia 
certain  that  tne  ancient  sages  employed  this  style 
almost  to  affectation. 

Some  parables  in  the  New  Testament  may  perhaps 
be  supposed  to  be  true  histories ;  as  that  of  Lazarus 
and  the  wicked  rich  man ;  that  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan ;  and  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  In  others,  our 
Saviour  seems  to  allude  to  some  points  of  history  in 
those  times ;  as  that  describing  a  king  who  went  mto 
a  far  country,  to  receive  a  kingdom ;  which  may  hint 
at  the  history  of  Archelaus,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Herod  the  Great,  went  to  Rome,  to  receive 
from  Augustus  the  confirmation  of  his  father's  will, 
by  which  he  had  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Judca 
to  him. 

The  word  parable  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture 
in  a  sense  of  reproach  and  contempt.  Grod  threat^s 
his  people  to  scatter  them  among  the  nations,  and  to 
make  them  a  parable  (English  translation,  &  proverb] 
to  the  people,  2  Chron.  vii.  20.  So  that  when  anv 
one  would  express  a  nation  hated  of  God,  and  which 
has  suffered  his  fierce  anger,  he  shall  say.  May  you 
become  like  Israel ! 

PARACLETUS,  a  title  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  our  Saviour,  John  xiv.  16.    See  Comforter. 

PARADISE.  This  word  signifies  a  garden  or 
JTorest  of  trees,  a  pork,  in  which  sense  it  is  used,  Neh. 
li.  8 ;  Eccles.  ii.  5 ;  Cant.  iv.  13. 

The  Septuagint  use  the  word  Paradisus,  (Gen.  ii. 
8.)  when  tney  speak  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which 
the  Lord  placed  Adam  and  Eve.  This  famous  gar- 
den is  indeed  commonly  known  by  the  name  of ''the 
terrestrial  paradise,"  and  there  is  hardly  any  part  of 
the  world  in  which  it  has  not  been  sought.  See  Eden. 

In  tlie  New  Testament,  paradise  is  put  for  a  place 
of  delight,  where  the  souLb  of  the  blessed  enjoy  hap- 
piness. Thus  our  Saviour  tells  the  penitent  thief  on 
the  cross,  (Luke  xxiii.  4a)  *^  To-day  sbalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  paradise;"  i.e.  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 
Paul,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  says, 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4.)  "I  knew  a  man  that  was  caught  up 
into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which 
it  is  not  hiwful  for  a  man  to  utter."  And  again  our 
Lord  says,  (Rev.  ii.  7.)  "To  him  that  overcomcth 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midnt  of  the  paradise  of  God."  The  Jews  commonly 
call  paradise  "the  ^rarden  of  Eden;"  and  they  ima- 
gine that  at  the  commg  of  the  Messiah  they  shall  here 
enjoy  an  earthly  felicity,  in  the  midst  of  delifhts ; 
and  that,  till  the  resurrection,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  their  souls  shall  continue  here  in  a  state 
of  rest. 

PARALLELISM,  see  Poetry. 

PAR*AN,  El-paran,  or  Pharaic,  a  desert  of  Ani- 
bia  Petreea,  south  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  north- 
west of  the  gulf  Elonitis.  (See  the  situation  of  this 
desert  fuUy  discussed  under  Exodu^  p.  418.)  Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  allies  ravaged  the  country,  to  the 
plains  of  Paron,  (Gen.  xiv.  6.)  and  Hagar,  bemg  sent 
fit)m  Abraham,  retired  into  the  wildemesB  of  Paran, 
where  she  lived  with  her  son  Ishroacl,  Gen  xxi.  21. 
The  Israelites,  having  decamped  from  Sinai,  came 
into  this  desert,  (Numb.  x.  12.)  and  thence  Moses  sent 
out  spies  to  inspect  the  Land  of  Promise,  cb.  xiii.  3. 
When  David  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  he  withdrew 
into  the  wilderness  of  Paron,  near  Maon,  and  south 
of  Carmel,  1  Sam.  xxv.  1, 2.  The  greater  part  of 
the  habitations  of  this  country,  it  is  said,  Ncn  dug^in 
the  rocks;  and  here  Simon  of  Geraa\  gathered 
together  all  that  he  took  from  hia  eneroiee. 

Paran  was  also  the  name  of  a  city  of  AmWa  Pe- 
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troo,  three  days'  jouraav  from  Ehh,  or  Aikt,  east, 
DeuL  L  1 ;  1  KingB  xL  18.    But  see  Exopub,  p.  418. 

PARCHMENT,  see  Book,  p.  201. 

PARDON,  entire  remiBBion  of  punishment  due  to 
guilL  God  extends  mercy  as  his  darling  attribute, 
and  mercy  delig^teth  in  pardoning.  God  is  said  to 
multiply  piudous,  to  be  ready  to  [^urdon,  to  pardon 
for  his  name's  sake,  &c.  Various  similes  are  used 
to  denote  the  nature  of  pardon ;  as^  to  take  away  in- 
iquity, to  cover  sin,  to  blot  out  sin,  to  cast  sins  behind 
the  back,  not  to  remember  them,  &c  Man  is  liable 
to  recollect  transgressions,  after  having  pardoned 
them,  but  God  pardons  efi^tively  and  completely. 
The  gospel  iuniishes  the  noblest  motive  to  us  to 
pardon  others ;  **  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
pardoned  us." 

PARENT,  a  name  properly  given  to  a  father  or  a 
mother,  but  ext^dod  also  to  relations  by  blood,  espe- 
cially in  a  direct  line,  upward.  Scripture  commands 
children  to  honor  their  parents,  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  L  e. 
to  obey  them,  to  succor  them,  to  reepect  them,  to  give 
them  all  assistance  that  nature,  and  their  and  our  cir- 
cumstances, require.  Christ  (Matt  xv.  5,  6.)  con- 
demns that  corrupt  explication  which  the  doctors  of 
the  law  gave  of  this  precept ;  by  teaching  that  a  child 
was  disengaged  from  the  obUgation  of  supporting  and 
assisting  his  parenti,  when  he  said,  **  It  is  a  gut  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;  q.  d.  I 
am  no  longer  master  of  my  own  estate ;  it  is  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Lord."    See  Cosban. 

Marriages  amon^  parents  and  relations  were  fin*- 
bidden  within  certam  decrees.  Lev.  xviiL 

PARLOR,  that  room  m  a  house  where  the  master 
or  his  fiimily  customarily  apeak  with  visitors;  but 
whether  the  word  rendered  parlor  has  always  this 
import  in  the  Hebrew,  may  be  doubtful.  (Compare 
Judg.  iii.  20 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22.) 

PARMASHTA,  the  seventh  son  of  Haman;  slain 
by  the  Jews,  with  his  father,  Esth.  ix.  9. 

PARMENAS,  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons.  Acts 
vi.  5, 6. 

PARSHANDATHA,  the  eldest  son  of  Haman,  put 
to  r^eath  with  his  father,  Esth.  ix.  7. 

PART,  PORTION.  «  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of 
mine  inheritance,"  Ps.  xvi.  5.  "Thou  art  my  refuge, 
and  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  Ps.  cxlii.  5. 
And  Israel  is  the  »ut,  or  portion  of  the  Lord,  his  pe- 
culiar people:  ''The  Lord's  portion  is  bis  people, 
Jacob  IS  the  lot  of  his  inheritance,"  Deut.  xxxii.  9. 
But  with  this  difference ;  God  makes  and  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  his  people,  but  his  people  cannot 
augment  God's  happiness  or  glory.  Part  or  portion 
also  signifies  recompense  or  correction.  **  This  is  die 
portion  of  a  wicked  man  from  God,  and  the  heritage 
appointed  unto  him  by  God,"  Job  xx.  29.  **  They 
shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes,"  Ps.  IxiiL  10.  ''  Upon 
the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone, 
and  an  horrible  tempest ;  this  shall  be  the  portion  of 
their  cup,"  Ps.  xi.  6*  This  b  their  part  or  portion, 
and  the  just  punishment  of  their  iniquity.  The  Lord 
shall  **  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites," 
MaU.  xxiv.  51. 

PARTHIA  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  a 
province  of  Media,  on  its  eastern  side,  which  wna 
raised  into  a  distinct  kingdom  by  Arsaces,  ante  A.  D. 
250.  It  soon  extended  itself  over  a  great  part  of  the 
ancient  Persian  empire,  and  is  frequently  put  for  that 
empire  in  Scripture,  and  other  ancient  writings.  Par- 
thia  maintained  itself  against  all  aggressors  for  nearly 
500  years,  but  in  A.  D.  226,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Persian  kings  united  it  to  the  ancient 


empire,  and  Persia  resumed  its  aneient  name  and 
dynasQr. 

The  Parthians  were  celebrated,  especially  by  the 
poets,  for  their  mode  of  fighting,  which  conosted  in 
dischaxging  their  arrows  while  they  fied.  They 
would  seem  to  have  borne  no  very  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  Cossacks.  It  is  said  the  Par- 
thians were  either  refligees  or  exiles  firom  the  Scythian 
nations.  Jews  fit>m  among  them  were  present  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  Acts  ]L  9. 

PARTRIDGE.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  bird  m 
mp,  kori^  ihe  caXUr,  Forskal  mentions  a  partridge 
whose  name,  in  Arabic,  is&tirr;  and  Latham  saye^ 
that  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  its  name 
is  chuTTy  both  taken,  no  doubt,  fix>m  the  Hcfcvew. 
The  German  hunters  also  say  of  the  partridge,  "  It 
calls."  As  this  bird  is  so  well  known  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  a  particular  description  is  uimecessary. 
There  are  onl^  two  passages  or  Scripture  in  which 
the  partridge  is  mentioned ;  but  these  will  repay  our 
attentive  examination.  The  first  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  David,  where  he  expostulates  with  Saul  con- 
cerning his  unjust  and  foolish  pursuit :  *^  The  kins  of 
Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  nea,  as  when  one  doth 
hunt  a  partridse  on  the  mountains,"  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20. 
The  learned  Hochart  objects  to  the  partridge  in  this^ 
place,  and  contends  that  the  kore  is  more  likely  to* 
be  the  woodcock,  since  the  partridge  is  not  a 
mountain  bird.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake ;  there 
is  a  species  of  the  partridge  which  exactiy  an- 
swers to  the  description  of  David ;  and  diose  of  Ba- 
rakonda,  in  particular,  are  said  to  choose  the  highest 
rocks  and  precipices  for  their  residence. 

'^  The  Arabs  nave  another  though  a  more  laborious 
method  of  catching  these  birds ;  for,  obeening  that 
they  become  languid  and  fati^ed  after  tiiey  have 
hastily  been  put  up  once  or  twice,  they  immediately 
run  in  upon  them,  and  knock  them  down  with  their 
zerwathfs,  or  bludgeons."  It  was  precisely  in  this 
manner  Saul  hunted  David,  coming  hastily  upon  him, 
and  putting  him  up  from  time  to  time,  in  hopes  he 
should  at  length,  by  frequent  repetitions,  destroy  him. 
In  addition  to  this  method  of  taking  the  partridge, 
Dr.  Shaw  states,  that  the  Arabs  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  mode  of  catching  them  which  is  called  fun- 
neUing ;  and  to  make  the  capture  of  them  the  greater, 
they  will  sometimes  place  behind  the  net  a  cage,  with 
some  tame  ones  within  it,  which,  by  their  perpetual 
chirping  and  calling,  quickly  bring  down  the  coveys 
that  are  within  hearing,  and  tliereby  decoy  great 
numbers  of  them.  This,  he  remaiks,  may  lead  us 
into  the  right  interpretation  of  Ecclus.  xi.  30,  which 
we  render  *^  like  as  a  partridge  taken  [and  kept]  in  a 
cafie,  so  is  the  heart  of  the  proud ;"  but  should  be, 
'^  like  a  decoy  partrid^  in  a  cage,  so  is,"  &c. 

Tlie  other  passage  in  which  this  bird  is  mentioned, 
is  Jer.  xvii.  11 :  ''As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and 
hatcbeth  them  not ;  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not 
by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."  It  seems  to  be  clear  here 
that  this  bird  sitteth  on  tggs  not  its  oum^  to  correspond 
to  the  getting  ofrichta  rwt  hy  rifht ;  fix>m  these  eggs 
it  is  dnven  away,  leaving  Hiem  tn  the  midst  tfhis  <m», 
before  the  time  of  hatching  is  expired.  But  why 
should  it  be  said  of  the  partridge,  rather  than  any 
other  bird,  that  it  sitteth  and  hatcbeth  not  ?  The  rea- 
son is  plain,  when  it  is  known  that  this  bird's  nest, 
being  made  on  the  ground,  the  eggs  are  frequently 
broken,  by  the  foot  of  man  or  other  animals,  and  she 
is  often  obliged  to  qiut  them,  by  the  presence  of  in- 
truders, which  chills  the  eggs  and  renders  them  un* 
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fruitful.  Rain  and  moisture  alao  may  spoil  them. 
OliAerving  that  BulTon  makes  a  separate  species  of 
the  hariavtUoy  or  Greek  jMutridge,  Mr.  Taylor  pro- 
poses that  as  the  proper  bird  meant  in  these  passages. 
To  the  red  partridge,  and  principally  to  the  bartavella, 
must  be  referred  all  that  the  ancients  have  related  of 
the  partridge.  Aristotle  must  needs  know  the  €h*eek 
partridge  better  than  any  other,  since  this  is  die  only 
kind  in  Greece,  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  according  to  all  appearance,  in  that  part  of  Asia 
conquered  by  Aleiuinder.  Belon  informs  us,  that 
the  bartavella  keeps  ordinarily amonff  the  rocks;  but 
has  the  instinct  to  descend  into  the  plain  to  make  its 
nest,  in  order  that  the  young  may  find  at  the  birth  a 
ready  subsistence.  It  has  another  analogy  with  the 
common  hen  ;  this  is,  to  «if  upon  (or  hatch)  iht  tgra 
of  strangers  for  xowni  of  Us  otm.  This  remark  is  of  a 
long  standing,  since  it  occurs  in  the  sacred  book. 
Now  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  owner,  this  bar- 
tavella partridge  sits  on  the  eggs  of  a  stranger,  when 
that  stranger  returns  to  her  nest,  and  drives  away  the 
intruder  before  she  can  hatch  them,  the  partridge 
so  expelled  resembles  a  man  in  low  circumstances, 
who  had  possessed  himself,  for  a  time,  of  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  but  is  forced  to  relinquish  his  acqui- 
sition, before  he  can  render  it  profitable ;  which  is 
the  simile  of  the  prophet,  and  agrees,  too,  with  this 
place. 

PARVAIM,  the  name  of  a  region,  (2  Chron.  iiL  6.) 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ophir. 

PASDAMMIM,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (1 
Chron.  xi.  13.)  called  Ephes-danmiim,  1  Sam.  xviL  1. 

PASSION.  This  word  has  several  very  difierent 
significations.  First,  it  signifies  the  passion  or  suf- 
fering of  Christ :  **  To  whom  also  he  showed  himself 
alive  afler  his  passion,"  Acts  i.  3.  Secondly,  it  signi- 
fies shameful  passions,  (Rom.  i.  20.)  to  which  those 
an3  given  up,  whom  Goa  abandons  to  their  own  de- 
sires, Rom.  vii.  5 ;  1  Thoss.  iv.  5. 

PASSOVER,  (Pascha,  riDD,  a  pasting  ovtr^)  a  name 
given  to  the  festival  established  m  commemoration  of 
the  coming  forth  out  of  Egypt,  fExod.  xiL}  because, 
the  night  before  their  departure,  tne  destroymg  angel, 
\^  ho  slew  the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over 
the  houses  of  the  Hebrews  without  entering  them, 
thoy  l)riug  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb^  which, 
lor  this  reason,  was  called  the  Paschal  lamb. 

The  mouth  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  (called  Abib 
ill  M(><«'s,  aftemTu-ds  called  Nisan)  was  ordained  to 
be  tlicreafler  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  or  ecclesi- 
a>tical  year ;  and  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month,  be- 
t>\et'n  the  two  evenings,  that  is,  between  llie  sim^s 
(ierline  and  its  setting — according  to  our  reckoning, 
hctwecn  tiirec  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  six  in  the 
evening,  at  the  equinox — they  were  to  kill  tliepaschal 
IniTib,  and  to  abstain  from  leavened  bread.  The  day 
following,  being  the  fiflcentli,  reckoned  from  six 
oVIock  of  tlie  preceding  evening,  was  tlie  grand  feast 
of  the  passover,  which  continued  seven  davs ;  but  only 
the  first  and  the  seventh  day  were  peculiarly  solemn. 
The  slain  lamb  ought  to  be  without  defect,  a  male, 
and  of  that  year.  If  no  lamb  could  be  found,  they 
ini^ht  take  a  kid.  They  killed  a  lamb  or  a  kid  in  each 
fnniily ;  and  if  the  number  of  the  family  were  not 
sufficient  to  eat  the  lamb,  they  might  associate  two 
families  together. 

With  the  blood  of  the  lamb  they  sprinkled  the  door- 
posts and  lintel  of  every  house,  that  the  destroying 
angel,  beholding  the  blood,  might  pass  over  them. 
They  were  to  eat  tlie  lamb,  the  same  night,  roasted, 
with  unleavened  bread,  and  a  salad  of  wild  lettuces. 


or  bitter  berbs.  It  was  ibiindden  to  eat  any  part  of  it 
raw  or  boiled ;  nor  were  they  to  break  a  bone ;  but  il 
was  to  be  eaten  entire,  even  with  the  head,  the  feet^ 
and  the  bowels.  If  any  thing  remained  to  the  day 
following,  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  Exod.  xlL  46$ 
Num.  ix.  12 ;  John  xix.  d6b  They  who  ate  it  were 
to  be  in  the  posture  of  tnveHers,  having  their  hnim 
girt,  shoes  on  their  feet,  staves  in  their  hands^  and 
eating  in  a  hurry.  This  last  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
but  little  observed ;  at  least  it  was  of  no  obligation  afler 
the  night  in  which  they  came  out  of  Egypt  Durinff 
the  whole  eight  days  of  the  peasover,  no  leavenea 
bread  was  to  ne  used.  They  kept  the  first  and  last 
days  of  the  feast ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  dress  victuals, 
which  was  forbidden  on  the  sabbath  day. 

The  obligation  of  keeping  the  passover  was  rery 
strict ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  mat  Cumet  thinks,  who* 
ever  should  neglect  it  was  condemned  to  death,  Num« 
ix.  13.  Those  who  had  any  lawful  impediment,  as 
a  journey,  sickness,  or  uncleanneas,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary, were  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the  paaa* 
over  till  the  second  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Jiar  (which  answers 
to  April  and  May.)  We  see  an  example  of  tbia 
postponed  passover  under  Hezakiah,  2  Chron.  xxz. 
2,&c. 

We  may  add,  that  the  oriental  Christians,  and  es* 
pecially  the  Syrians,  insist  that  on  the  year  that  Christ 
died,  the  feaj^t  was  celebrated  on  the  thirteenth  of 
Adar,  being  Saturday,  that  it  began  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Friday  before,  and  that  our  Saviour  anticipated 
it  by  a  day,  celebrating  it  on  the  FridajTi  (beginning 
from  the  evening  of  die  Thursday  before,;  because 
he  was  to  sufier  on  the  Friday. 

The  ceremonies  with  which  the  modem  Jews  cel« 
ebrate  their  pamover  are  described  by  Leo  of  Modena. 

iPart  iii.  cap.  3.)  The  feast  continues  a  week,  but  the 
^ews  out  ot  Palestine  extend  it  lo  eight  days,  accord* 
ing  to  an  ancient  custom,  by  which  the  Sanhedrim 
sent  two  men  to  observe  the  firat  appearance  of  the 
new  moon,  who  immediately  gave  notice  of  it  to  the 
chief  of  the  council.  For  fear  of  error,  iheu  kept  hoo 
days  of  the  festival.  One  was  called  ^ts  taUntis  lu- 
nre ;  tlie  other,  diis  appartntts  lun<B,  So  that  the  first 
two  days  of  the  passover,  and  the  last  two  also,  are 
sacred,  both  from  labor  and  business.  But  it  is  al- 
lowed to  prepare  victuals,  and  to  remove  from  place  to 
place  whatever  they  have  occasion  for.  For  the  four 
intervening  days  it  is  only  forbidden  to  work ;  and  tiiey 
are  distinguished  fit>m  working-ilays  only  by  some 
particulars.  Will  not  these  two  days  reconcilt;  the 
day  on  wliich  our  Saviour  kept  the  passover,  with 
that  of  other  Jews  ? — It  cannot  be  thought  that  the 
priests  at  the  temple  would  kill  the  lamb  for  any  body 
before  the  proper  time. 

During  the  eight  days  of  the  feast,  the  Jews  eat 
only  unleavened  bread,  and  it  is  not  allowed  them  to 
have  in  their  custody  any  leaven,  or  bread  leavened. 
They  examine  all  the  house  with  a  very  scrupulous 
care,  to  reject  whatever  may  have  any  ferment  in  it. 
See  Leaven. 

While  the  temple  was  in  being,  the  Jews  sacrificed 
a  lamb  in  the  temple,  between  the  two  evenings ;  (that 
is,  after  the  noon  of  the  30th  of  Nisan,  from  alxiuttwo 
o'clock  to  six  in  the  evening ;)  private  persons  brought 
them  to  the  temple,  and  there  slew  tnem ;  they  then 
offered  the  Uooa  to  the  priests,  who  poured  u  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  person  himself^  or  a  Levite, 
on  this  occasion,  might  cut  the  throat  of  a  victim,  btit 
the  effusion  of  the  Mood  at  the  foot  of  the  ahar 
appropriate  to  the  priest. 
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Ab  ID  the  Christian  passover,  the  Lord's  supper,  it 
^as  instituted  by  Christ,  wheu,  at  the  last  passover 
supper  he  ate  with  his  apostles,  he  gave  tiiem  a  sign 
of  his  body  to  eat,  and  a  sign  of  his  blood  to  driiik, 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine ;  prefiguring 
Chat  lie  should  give  up  his  body  to  the  Jews  and  to 
death.  The  paschal  lamb  which  tlie  Jews  killed, 
lore  to  pieces,  and  ate,  and  whose  blood  preserved 
them  from  the  destroying  angel,  was  a  type  and  figure 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  passion,  and  of  his  blood 
abed  for  tlie  salvation  of  the  world.  There  has  been 
a  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  of  practice,  al>out  the 
celebration  of  the  Christian  passover.  From  the  time 
of  Polycarp  the  churches  of  Asia  kept  Eoster-day  on 
the  fourteenth  dav  of  the  moon  of  March,  whatever 
day  that  might  happen  upon,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jews ;  whereas  the  Latin  church  kept  it  on  the  Sun- 
day following  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  of 
March.  Polycarp  came  to  Rome  and  conferred  with 
Anicetus  on  this  subject ;  but  neither  of  them  being 
able  to  convince  the  other,  they  thought  they  ought 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  about  a  matter 
of  mere  custom.  The  dispute,  however,  grew  warm 
under  the  pontificate  of  Victor,  about  A.  I).  188,  and 
the  Asiatics  continuing  their  practice,  and  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  with  the  other  bishops  of  Asia, 
having  written  to  the  pope  a  long  letter  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  Victor  sent  letters  through  all  the 
churches,  by  which  he  declared  them  excommuni- 
cated !  The  other  churches  did  not  approve  of  this 
rigor,  and  notwithstanding  his  sentence,  tltey  contin- 
ued in  communion  with  those  who  still  kept  Easter 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  of  March.  At  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  the  greater  part  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  were  found  to  have  insensibly  fallen 
into  the  practice  of  the  Romans.  The  council,  there- 
tfbre,  ordained,  that  all  the  chiu*ches  should  celebrate 
Easter-day  on  the  Sunday  following  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  of  March ;  and  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  caused  this  decree  to  be  published  through 
the  Roman  empire.  Those  who  continued  the  old 
practice  were  treated  as  schismatics,  and  had  the  name 
of  QuaHo-decimana^  or  partisans  of  tlie  14th  day, 
given  them. 

It  has  been  thought  a  famous  question,  whether 
our  Saviour  kept  the  legal  and  Jewish  ])assover  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  ^me  have  thouglit  that  the 
supper  he  ate  with  his  disciples  on  the  evening  when 
he  instituted  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood, 
was  an  ordinary  meal,  without  a  paschal  lamb. 
Others,  that  he  anticipated  the  passover,  keeping  it 
on  the  Thursday  evening,  while  the  otlier  Jews  kept 
it  on  the  Friday.  Others  have  advanced  that  the 
Galilf^ns  kept  the  passover  on  Thursday,  as  Christ 
<li(I ;  but  that  the  other  Jews  kept  it  on  Friday.  It 
is,  iiowcver,  the  most  general  opinion  of  the  Chris- 
tintt  chnrrh,  as  well  Greek  as  Latin,  that  our  Saviour 
ki'pt  tlir  legal  passover  on  the  Thursday  cveninsr,  as 
well  us  tlie  rest  of  the  Jews.  The  principal  diffi- 
niity  in  the  way  of  this  opinion  is  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  who  says  that  Jesus  being  at  the  table 
with  his  tlisriples,  "before  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,"  &c. 
John  xiii.  1,  &c.  And  aAerwards,  when  the  Jews 
had  led  Jesus  to  Pilate,  he  observes,  that  "they 
tliemsf?lvos  wont  not  into  the  judgment-hall,  lest  they 
should  1)0  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  pass- 
over,"  John  xviii.  28.  And  again,  that  Friday  was 
"the  preparation  of  the  passover,"  and  that  the  Sat- 
urday following  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  "the 
sabbath  day ;  for  that  sabbath  day  was  a  high  day," 


John  xix.  14,  31. — Why  so,  if  not  because  it  was  the 
pai^over  ?  Hence  Calmet,  in  a  rery  elaborate  diaser- 
tation  on  our  Saviour's  last  passover,  has  endeav- 
ored to  show,  tliat  our  Saviour  did  not  celebrate 
the  passover  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  or,  at  least, 
that  the  Jews  celebrated  it  on  Friday,  the  day  of 
Christ's  death,  and  tlut  he  died  on  Calvary  at  the 
same  hour  that  the  Jews  ofiered  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice in  the  temple ;  so  that  the  substance  and  the 
shadow  coincided.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported 
by  several  of  the  ancients. 

The  word  pascha,  or  passover,  is  taken,  (1.)  For 
the  paasine  over  of  the  destroying  angel.  (2.)  For 
the  paachm  lamb.  (3.)  For  the  meal  at  which  it  waa 
eaten.  (4.)  For  the  festival  instituted  in  memory  of 
tlie  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  passage  of  the  de- 
stroying angel.  (5.)  For  all  the  vtdtW  offered 
during  the  {>aschal  solemnity.  (6.)  For  the  unleav- 
ened bread  eaten  during  the  eight  days  of  the  pass- 
over.    (7.)  For  all  the  ceremonies  of*^  this  solemnity. 

PASTOR,  a  ahepherd  who  watches,  defends,  feeds;, 
heals,  &c.  a  flock,  whether  his  own  property,  or 
committed  to  his  charge.  The  office  of  shepherd  is 
applied  figuratively  to  God  and  to  Christ,  Gen.  xlix. 
21 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ixxx.  1 ;  Isa.  xl.  11 ;  Zech.  xiii.  7; 
John  x.  14.  Christ  is  the  shepherd,  inspector,  or 
overseer  and  guardian  of  souls,  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Min- 
isters of  God's  word  are  shepherds,  Jer.  xxiii.  4 ; 
Eph.  iv.  11 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1^4 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  1,  &:c. 
Kings  are  in  Homer  called  "  shepherds  of  men,"  &c. 
and  governors  are  alluded  to  under  this  character, 
Jer.  X.  21 ;  xii.  10.  See  an  instance,  2  Sam.  vii.  8 ; 
"I  took  thee  (David |  from  following  sheep,  to  be 
ruler — royal  shephera— over  my  people  Israel,"  &c. 

PATAkA,  a  maritime  city  of  Lycia,  where  Paul, 
going  from  Philippi  to  Jerusalem,  found  a  ship 
bound  for  Phoenicia!,  in  which  he  sailed,  Acts  xxi.  1, 
A.  D.  58. 

PATH,  the  general  course  of  any  moving  body. 
So  we  say,  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  and 
to  this  the  wise  man  compares  the  path  of  the  just, 
which  is,  he  says,  like  day -break ;  it  increases  in  light 
and  splendor  till  perfect  day.  It  may  be  oljscure, 
feeble,  dim,  at  first,  but  afler^vards  it  shines  in 
full  brilliancy,  Pro  v.  iv.  18.  The  course  of  a  man's 
conduct  and  general  behavior  is  called  the  path  in 
which  he  walks,  by  a  very  easy  metaphor :  and  as 
when  a  man  walks  from  place  to  place  in  the  dark, 
he  may  be  glad  of  a  light  to  assist  in  directing  his 
steps,  so  the  word  of  God  is  a  light  to  guide  those  in 
their  course  of  piety  and  duty,  who  otherwise  might 
wander,  or  be  at  a  loss  for  direction.  Wicked  men 
and  wicked  women  are  said  to  have  paths  full  of 
snares.  The  dispensations  of  God  are  his  paths, 
Ps.  XXV.  10.  The  precepts  of  God  are  paths,  Ps, 
xvii.  5;  Ixv.  4.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  patlis 
of  God  ;  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  19 ;  Isa.  xliii.  16.)  and  to  those 
depths  which  are  beyond  human  inspection,  the 
course  of  God  in  his  providence  is  likened.  If  his 
]>aths  are  obscure  in  nature,  so  they  may  be  in  provi 
dencc,  and  in  grace  loo.  May  he  show  us,  with  increas- 
ing clearness,  "the  path  of  life !"    See  Causeway. 

PATHROS,  ( Jer.  xliv.  1, 15 ;  Ezek.xxix.l4;  xxx 
14.)  one  of  the  three  ancient  divisions  of  Egypt,  viz 
Up))er  Egypt,  which  Ezckiel  speaks  of  as  distinct 
from  Egypt  and  the  original  abode  of  tiie  Egyptians ; 
as  indeed  Ethiopia  and  Upper  Egypt  really  were 
Ezekiel  threatens  the  Pathrusim  with  entire  ruin. 
The  Jews  retired  thither,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
moistrances  of  Jeremiah ;   and  the  Lord  says,  by 
Isaiah,  that  he  will  brin^  them  back  from  thence. 
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PATIENCE,  endurance,  calmnesB  of  mind,  under 
lisappoiutment  or  suffering.  The  patriarch  Job  is 
'Oin mended,  because,  amid  the  misfortunes  which 
God  pcrniiited  to  afflict  him,  he  did  not  behave  im- 
patiently, James  v.  11.  The  patience  of  God,  (1  Pet. 
iii.  20.)  which  invites  our  conversion,  and  delays  to 
punish  us,  is  the  effect  of  his  mercy,  and  of  his  infi- 
nite [)o\ver.  The  patience  of  the  poor,  which  shall 
not  l>e  lost  (Ps.  ix.  18.) — also,  thou  art  my  patience 
and  my  God  (Ps.  Ixxi.  5.)— -is  another  thing;  for 
patience  in  this  place  rather  signifies  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. The  ho|)e  which  the  poor  has  placed  in 
God,  HJiall  not  be  in  vain.  Matt,  xviii.  26 ;  Luke  xviii. 
7.  They  brrng  forth  fruit  with  patience  ;  (Luke  viii. 
15.)  i.  e.  amid  sufferings,  which  exercise  their  pa- 
tience, and  perfect  it;  with  perseverance.  Not 
unlike  this  is  the  expression,  "In  your  ])atience  pos- 
B(  ss  ye  your  souls," — keep  your  minds  quiet }  and 
your  self-possession  shall  enable  you  to  save  your 
lives  out  of  pressing  dangers. 

P  ATM  OS,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea,  to  which 
the  apostle  and  evangelist  John  was  banished,  A.  D. 
1>4,  Uev.  i.  9.  In  this  island  he  is  said  to  have  had 
his  revelation,  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse.  (But  see 
under  Apocalypse.)  The  island  is  between  the 
island  of  Icaria,  and  the  promontory  of  Miletus,  or 
between  Samos  and  Naxos,  and  is  now  called  Pati- 
ino,  or  Patmosa.  Its  circuit  may  be  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  miles.  It  has  a  city  called  Patmos,  with  a 
harbor,  and  some  monasteries  of  Greek  monks,  who 
show  a  cave,  now  a  chapel,  where  they  pretend  that 
John  wrote  his  Revelations. 

PAVEMENT,  see  Gabbatha. 

PAUL,  originally  named  Saul,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  a  Phari- 
see by  sect.  He  was  first  a  persecutor  of  the  church, 
but  aflerwards  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  (Acts 
xxii.  27,  28.)  because  Augustus  had  given  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  to  the  freemen  of  Tarsus,  in  consider- 
ation of  their  firm  adherence  to  his  interests.  His 
parents  sent  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  studied  the 
law  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  famous  doctor,  Acts 
x\ii.  3.  He  made  very  great  progress  in  his  studies, 
iind  his  life  was  blameless  before  men  ;  being  very 
zealous  for  the  full  observation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
His  zeal  persecuted  Jesus  Chnst  in  his  members,  (1 
Tim.  i.  13.)  and  when  the  proto- martyr  Stephen  was 
stoned,  Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  death, 
but  he  even  stood  by,  and  took  care  of  the  clothes  of 
those  who  stoned  him.  Acts  vii.  58,  59.  This  hap- 
p'Mied  A.  D.  33,  sometime  afler  our  Saviour's  death. 
At  tho  time  of  the  persecution  against  the  church, 
nfier  the  death  of  Stephen,  Saul  was  one  who  show- 
ed the  most  violence  m  distressing  believers.  Gal.  i. 
13;  Acts  xxvi.  11.  He  entered  their  houses,  and 
forcibly  seized  men  and  women,  and  sent  them  to 
prison,  Acts  viii.  3 ;  xxii.  4.  In  the  synagogues  he 
can.sed  those  to  be  l)eaten  who  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  comi)elling  them  to  blaspheme  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Having  received  credentials  from  the 
high -priest  Caiaphas,  aad  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  to 
the  chief  Jews  of  Damascus,  with  power  to  bring 
with  him  to  Jerusalem  all  the  Christians  he  should 
find  there,  he  departed,  full  of  threats,  and  breathing 
out  slaughter.  But  on  the  road,  near  Damaficus,  and 
about  ncion,  himself  and  his  company  were  encom- 
passed by  a  great  light  from  heaven,  the  splendor  of 
which  struck  them  to  the  ground,  and  Saul  heanl  a 
voice  saving  to  him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  perseciitest  thou 
me  ?"  Saul  answered,  "  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?"  The 


Lord  replied,  *<  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thm 
persecutest ;  it  is  bard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks."  Saul,  in  consternation,  asked,  **  Lordi 
what  is  it  that  thou  wouldest  have  me  to  do  .^  Jesus 
bade  him  go  to  Damascus,  where  he  should  learn 
his  will. 

Saul  now,  though  his  eye-lids  were  open,  yet  had 
no  sight ;  his  companions^  therefore,  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  Damascus,  where  he  continued  three  dam 
unable  to  see,  or  to  take  nourishment.  On  the  third 
day,  the  Lord  commanded  Ananias,  a  disciple,  to 
find  him  out,  to  lay  his  hands  on  him,  and  to  cure  his 
blindness.  This  was  done,  and  Saul  was  baptized, 
and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  afler  which  he  son* 
tinned  some  time  with  the  disciples  at  Damascus^ 
preaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  proving  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah. 

Saul  subsequently  went  into  Arabia,  (Gal.  i.  17.) 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  then 
under  the  government  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia. 
AAer  a  white,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  and  preach- 
ed the  gospel ;  but  the  Jews,  unable  to  bear  its 
growing  progress,  resolved  to  put  Saul  to  death. 
The  apostle,  however,  escaped,  by  being  let  down 
along  the  wall  in  a  basket,  (Acts  ix.  24.  A.  D.  37.) 
the  third  year  afler  his  arrival  at  Damascus.  Vis- 
iting Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  the  disciples  were  fear- 
ful of  intercourse  with  Saul,  not  believing  him  to  be 
a  real  convert,  Gal.  i.  18.  But  Barnabas  having  in- 
tro<iuced  him  to  the  apostles,  Saul  related  to  them 
the  manner  of  his  conversion,  &c.  From  Jerusalem 
he  went  to  Ctesarea  of  Palestine,  and  thence  to  his 
own  country,  Tarsus. 

Here  he  continued  for  five  or  six  years,  fitira  A.  D. 
37  to  43 ;  when  Btirnabas  being  sent  to  Antioch  by 
the  apostles,  and  finding  many  Christians  there,  he 
went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  and  brought  him  to  An- 
tioch, where  they  continued  a  year.  Acts  xi.  20, 25,26. 
During  this  time  there  happened  a  great  famine  in 
Judea,  and  the  Christians  of  Antioch  having  made 
collections  to  assist  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  they 
deputed  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  carry  their  offering 
thither,  A.  D.  44.  Having  returned  to  Antioch,  it 
was  intimated  to  them  by  the  prophets  in  this  church, 
that  God  had  appointed  them  to  carry  his  word  into 
other  places.  The  church,  therefore,  afler  fasting 
and  prayer,  with  the  prophets  Simeon,  Lucius  and 
Manaen,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  sent  them  to 
preach  whither  the  Holy  Ghost  should  conduct 
them.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  about  this  time, 
(A.  D.  44,)  that  Paul,  being  enraptured  into  the  third 
lieaven,  saw  ineffable  things,  2  Cor.  xii.  2—4. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  went  first  to  Cyprus,  preaching 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  At  Paphos  (A.  D. 
45.)  they  found  a  Jewish  magician  called  Bar-jesuff, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  prejudice  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus,  against  the  Christian  faith.  As  a 
punishment,  Paul  (leprived  him  of  sight  for  a  time, 
and  the  proconsul,  who  had  wime8Hed  the  miracle, 
became  a  convert.  From  Cy pnis  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany went  to  Perga  in  Pampnylia,  where  John  Mark, 
namabas's  cousin,  lefl  them  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Making  no  stay  at  Perga,  they  came  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  where,' being  desired  to  s|ieak  in  the  syna- 
gogue, Paul,  in  a  long  discourse,  showed  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  and  that 
ho  rose  again  the  third  day.  He  was  desired  to 
speak  upon  the  same  subject  the  next  sabbath  day, 
when  almost  all  the  city  came  together  to  hear.  The 
Jews,  seeing  this  concourse,  and  being  moved  with 
envy,  op{x>sed  what  Paul  said,  upon  which  the  apot- 
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V9B  turiMd  finom  them  to  go  to  tbe  0«ntilfl«.  From 
Antioch  they  went  to  IcoDiuro»  preached  in  the  eyQ- 
agogue,  and  converted  a  number  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentilee,  God  confirming  their  mission  by  many 
miracles.  lo  the  mean  time  the  Jews  having  in- 
censed the  Gentiles  against  them,  and  threatening  to 
stone  them,  they  retired  to  Lvstra  and  Derbe,  cities 
of  Lvcaonia.  At  Lystra  they  restored  a  cripple 
called  iCneas,  in  consequence  of  which  the  people 
declared,  that  **  the  gods  had  descended  in  human 
shape  ;**  and  were  with  much  difficulty  restrained 
from  offerinff  sacrifice  to  them. 

Shortly  after,  however,  some  Jews  of  Antioch  in 
Ptskiia  and  of  Iconium,  coming  to  Lystra,  animated 
the  people  against  the  apostles,  and  tbe  rabble  stoned 
Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  thinking  him  to 
be  dead.  But  the  disciples  gathering  about  him,  he 
rose  up,  and  the  next  day  went  for  Derbe.  Having 
here  also  preached  the  gospel,  thev  returned  to  Lys- 
tra,  to  Iconium,  and  to  Antioch  of  Pisidia ;  to  Pam- 
pbylia,  and  Perga,  thence  they  went  down  to  Attalia, 
and  sailed  for  Andoch  in  Syria,  whence  tliey  had 
departed  a  year  before.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  re- 
lated to  the  church  the  great  things  God  had  done 
by  their  means. 

Luke  omits  the  actions  of  Paul,  from  A.  D.  45  to 
the  time  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  50. 
There  is  great  probability  that,  during  this  interval, 
the  apostle  preached  from  Jerusalem  to  Il]yricum,as 
he  asserts,  (Rom.  xv.  19,  20.)  without  making  any 
stay  in  places  where  others  had  preached  before  him. 
He  says,  in  general,  that  he  had  endured  more  la- 
bors than  any  other  aposde,  and  had  sufiered  in  more 
prisons;  was  often  very  near  to  death,  sometimes 
on  the  water,  sometimes  among  thieves ;  sometimes 
from  the  Jews,  and  sometimes  firom  fidse  brethren 
and  perverse  Christians.  He  was  exposed  to  great 
hazards,  as  well  in  cities  as  in  deserts.  He  su&red 
hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  cold,  fastings,  watchings, 
and  tbe  fati^es  inseparable  from  long  journeys,  un- 
dertaken without  any  prospect  of  human  succor; 
in  this  very  difiTerent  firom  the  good  formne  of  some 
who  lived  by  the  gospel,  and  who  received  subsist- 
ence from  those  to  whom  they  preached  it.  He 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  preach  gratis,  working 
with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  to 
any ;  he  having  learned  a  trade,  (as  was  usual  among 
the  Jews,}  which  was,  to  make  tents  for  soldiers. 
During  this  course  of  preaching,  he  £ve  times  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews  tnirty-nine  stripes ;  was  twice 
beaten  with  rods  by  the  Romans ;  thrice  he  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  had  psssed  a  night  and  a  day  in  the 
deep.  This  is  differently  interpreted.  Some  think 
he  was  actually  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  God  having  there  miraculouslv  preserved 
him,  as  heretofore  Jonah.  Others  that  he  was  hid- 
den fbr«  night  and  a  day  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
after  his  danger  at  Lystra,  where  he  had  been  stoned. 
Others,  that  at  Cyzicus  he  was  put  into  a  prison 
called  Bythos,  or  the  deep — ^for  this  is  the  term  used 
by  Paul,  without  adding  sea  to  it,  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  fathers,  and  several  mod- 
ems, suppose  *hat  after  a  shipwreck  the  apostle  was 
a  day  ana  a  night  in  the  sea,  struggling  against  the 
waves;  which  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
opinion.  Paul  had  Buffered  all  this  before  A.  D.  58, 
when  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, 3  Cor.  xi.  125. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch,  when  some 
persons,  coming  firom  Judea,  presumed  to  teach,  that 
It  was  easemial  to  salvation  to  use  circumcision,  and 


other  lagal  ceremoniei.  Paul  and  Bsimlni  with- 
stood  these  new  dodorSi  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  i 
deputation  to  Jerusalem,  about  this  aiiesnoiL  Pail 
and  Barnabas  were  deputed,  and  at  Jeruakm  tbey 
reported  to  the  aposdes  the  subject  of  their  miBioo, 
who  decreed,  that  the  Gentiles  should  only  avoid 
idolatry,  fomicadon,  the  eating  of  thiD|B  i^«fi|:led, 
and  blood.  Being  returned  to  Antioch,  the  deputies 
assembled  the  disciples,  and  read  the  decree,  A.  D. 
5L  Some  time  afterwards,  Peter,  also  cominjr  to 
Antioch,  lived  with  the  convened  Gentiles,  witliom 
scruple ;  but  certain  brethren  coming  from  Jenia- 
lem,  he  separated  himself  firom  the  Gentiles,  for 
which  Paul  publicly  censured  him,  GaL  iL  11— Id 

On  this  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Paul  declared  the 
doctrine  he  preached  among  the  GentUes,  in  the 
presence  of  Barnabas  and  Tims,  with  Peter,  James 
and  John ;  who  could  find  nothing  exceptiooable  in 
iL    They  saw  with  joy  the  grace  that  God  bad  ^veo 
to  him,  and  recognized  bis  appointment  ai  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.    After  he  and  Barnabas  had  contioued 
some  time  at  Antioch,  Paul  proposed  to  his  cod)- 
panion  to  visit  the  cities  where  they  had  planted  the 
ffospel.     Barnabas  consented ;  but  wished  to  talie 
John  Mark  with  them.    This  was  omxised  by  Paul, 
and  caused  a  separation  between  tnem.   Barnabas 
and  John  Mark  went  together  to  Cyprus;  and  Paul, 
taking  Silas,  crossed  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  came  to 
Derbe,  and  afterwards  to  Lystra.    Here  diey  fwiod 
a  disciple  called  Timothy,  son  of  a  Jewish  modier, 
but  of  a  Gentile  father,  whom  Paul  circuniciaed,  that 
he  might  not  ofilend  the  Jews,  and  took  him  with 
him.     They  went  over  the  provioces  of  Lycaooia. 
Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  to  M^sia ;  and  coming  to  Troaa, 
tbe  apostle  had  here  a  vision  of  a  man  hauted  like 
a  Macedonian,  who  entreated  him  to  pass  oTer  ioto 
that  province.    Embarking,  therefore,  at  Troaa,  they 
sailed  to  Neapolis,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  tbe 
frontieiB  of  Thrace,  and  came  to  Philippi,  where  ther 
found  some   religious  women,  among  whom  ^^ 
Lydia.    On  another  day,  meeting  with  a  maid-ser- 
vant, who  was  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  Pythoo, 
Paul  commanded  this  spirit,  in  the  name  of  if^ 
Christ,  to  come  out  of  her.     The  spirit  obevrd; 
but  her  masters,  who  made  a  great  profit  bv  her 
enthusiastic  powers,  accused  Paul  and  Silas  before 
the  magistrates,  who  ordered  them  to  be  whipp^' 
with  rods,  and  sent  to  prison.     Towards  midnight, 
as  they  were  singing  hymns  to  God,  there  yn»  a 
great  earthquake,  the  foundations  of  the  orison  were 
shaken,  all  the  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fetters  of  the 
prisoners  were  burst  asimder.     The  iailer  awoke, 
and  seeing  all  this,  drew  his  sword  with  intentioi]  to 
kill  himself,  but  was  prevented  by  Paul ;  and  »m 
a  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  was  baptized,  witl^ 
his  family.     In  che  morning  the  magistrates  9fni 
orders  to  release  his  prisoners :  but  Paul  refus(^«  j'^ 
depart,  unless  the  magistrates,  who  had  puNi^''} 
whipped  them,  being  Roman  citizens,  came  them- 
selves and  fetched  them  out.    This  having  \^-^ 
done,  Paul  and  Silas  went  first  to  Lydia,  and  cotn 
forted  the  brethren  at  her  h«use;  and' then  depaiieo 
from  Pbilippi.  , 

Passing  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollooia,  tn^ 
came  to  Thessalonica ;  where  Paul,  accordmg toi()> 
custom,  preached  in  the  sjmagogue  on  three  «"^"* 
days.  The  Jews  having  raised  a  tumult  io  we  clo- 
the brethren  conducted  Paul  and  Silas  towards  Jic|^ 
rea,  where  a  great  number  were  converted,  l 
Jews  from  Thessalonica,  however,  having  "'"?^*^ 
them  thither,  and  animated  the  mob  agaio^  tuen 
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they  ivere  forced  to  withdraw;  and  went  on  to 
Athens. 

Djsputing  with  the  Athenian  philosophers,  they 
brought  Paul  before  the  Areopagus,  (see  Ajieopagus, 
and  Altar,)  where  he  made  his  defence  ;  meaning 
to  instruct  them  respecting  the  '*  Unknown  God.^ 
While  here,  Timothy  came  from  Berea  to  Athens, 
according  to  the  request  of  Paul,  and  informed  hini 
of  the  |)ersecution  which  afflicted  the  Christians  of 
Thessalonica,  which  obliged  the  apostle  to  return 
him  to  Macedonia,  that  he  might  comfort  them. 
AAer  this,  he  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  lodged  with 
Aquila,  a  tent-maker ;  and  being  of  the  same  trade, 
the  apostle  worked  with  him.  Here  he  made  sev- 
eral converts,  and  baptized  Stephanus  and  his  family, 
with  Crispus  and  Gains,  1  Cor.  i.  14, 16, 17  ;  xvi.  15. 
Silas  and  Timothy  came  to  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  5 ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  (>,  9,  A.  D.  52.)  and  brought  him  great 
comfort,  by  acquainting  hhn  with  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  disciples  of  Thessalonica.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
A.  D.  52. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
written  not  long  after  the  first,  and  Paul,  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  prosecuted 
the  work  of  his  ministry  with  new  ardor.  The  Jews, 
however,  opposing  him  with  blasphemous  and  op- 
probrious words,  he  shook  his  clothes  at  them,  and 
said,  **  Your  blood  be  upon  >our  own  head.  From 
henceforth  I  go  to  the  Gentiles."  He  then  quitted 
the  house  of  Aquila,  and  went  to  lodge  with  one 
Titus  Justus,  originally  a  Gentile,  but  one  that  feared 
Grod.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Lord  encouraged  him 
by  a  vision,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  much  people 
in  Corinth. 

Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  being  at  Corinth,  the 
Jews  brought  Paul  to  his  tribunal ;  but  Gallio  would 
not  meddle  with  disputes  foreign  from  his  offlce. 
Afler  having  been  at  Corinth  eight  months,  Paul  sailed 
for  Jerusalem,  to  be  i>resent  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
Before  he  went  on  board  the  vessel,  he  cut  off  his 
hair  at  Cenchrea,  a  port  of  Corinth  ;  because  he  had 
completed  a  vow  of  Nazariteship.  He  arrived  at 
Ephesus  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whence  he  went 
to  Ctesarea  of  Palestine,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
Having  performed  his  devotions,  he  came  to  Antioch, 
and  mane  a  progress  through  the  churches  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia,  returning  to  Ephesus,  where  he  abode 
three  years;  from  A.  D.  54  to  57,  Acts  xix.  At 
Ephesus  he  found  some  disciples  who  had  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist  Paul 
instructed  them,  baptized  them  with  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  laying  his  hands  on  them,  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  He  taught  daily  in  the 
school  of  one  Tyrannu8,and  omitted  no  opportunity, 
either  by  night  or  by  day,  to  visit  private  houses,  to 
confirm  believers,  and  convince  unbelievers;  work- 
ing with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  be  burthensome 
to  any.  During  his  abode  here,  he  suffered  much,  so 
that,  as  he  informs  us,  he,  afler  the  manner  of  men, 
**  fought  with  beasts."  Here  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  and  also  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Before  he  left  Ephesus,  the  Christians  were  disturb- 
ed by  a  sedition  raised  by  Demetrius,  a  silversmith, 
whose  chief  trade  consisted  in  making  little  models 
of  the  temple  of  Diana.  This  man,  fearing  that  the 
labors  of  the  apostle  would  destroy  his  craft,  tampered 
with  the  other  workmen  and  silversmiths ;  the  spirit 
of  mutiny  spread  among  the  people,  and  presently 
toe  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.    The  town-clerk  by 
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his  happy  address  appeased  the  tumult,  and  Faul, 
taking  leave  of  the  disciples,  departed  with  Timothy 
into  Macedonia.  Here  Titus  visited  him,  and  inform* 
ed  him  of  the  good  efiects  of  his  letter  among  the 
Corinthians ;  which  induced  him  to  write  a  second 
letter  to  that  church. 

Having  passed  through  Macedonia,  Paul  came  into 
Acliaia,  visited  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  having 
received  their  alms,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing into  Macedonia,  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  last  he  came  into  Macedonia,  intending  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost  He  staid  some 
time  at  Philippi,  where  be  celebrated  the  passover; 
from  hence  he  embarked,  and  came  to  Troas,  where 
he  continued  a  week,  edifying  the  disciples.  At  Mi- 
letus, the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  came  to 
see  him,  to  whom  he  delivered  an  admirable  charge, 
and  then  embarked  for  Tyre,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Ccesarea.  While  here,  the  prophet  Agabus  arrived 
from  Judea;  and  having  taken  the  apostle's  girdle,  he 
lx>und  his  own  hands  and  feet  with  it,  saying,  ^'Thus 
shall  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  who  owns 
this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  up  to  the  Gentiles." 
The  brethren  upon  hearing  this  would  have  dissuaded 
the  apostle  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  he 
resisted  their  entreaties,  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
die  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

At  Jerusalem  the  brethren  received  him  with  joy; 
and  the  day  following  he  went  to  see  James,  at  whose 
house  he  gave  an  account  of  what  God  had  done 
among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry.  James  informed 
him,  that  the  converted  Jews  were  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him,  and  advised  that  he  should  jom  himself 
to  four  men  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  a  vow  of  Naza- 
riteship, contribute  to  the  charges  of  their  purifica- 
tion, and  offer  with  them  the  offerings  and  sacrifices 
ordained  in  such  cases.    See  Nazaritk. 

Paul,  folk>wing  this  advice,  went  the  next  day  into 
the  temple,  and  made  known  to  the  priests  his  inten- 
tion. The  Jews  of  Asia,  however,  observing  him  in 
the  temple,  inflamed  the  people  against  him,  and 
would  have  killed  him,  had  not  Lysias,  the  tribune  of 
the  Roman  garrison,  rescued  him.  Paul  desired  per- 
mission to  speak  to  the  people.  Having  obtained 
this,  the  apostle  related  the  manner  of  his  conversion, 
and  his  mission  from  God  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles. 
At  his  mentioning  the  Gentiles,  the  Jews  cried  out, 
**  Away  with  this  wicked  fellow  out  of  the  world,  for 
he  is  not  worthy  to  live ! "  Perceiving  the  people  to 
be  further  exasperated  by  the  apostlcV  address,  the 
tribune  brought  him  into  the  castle,  and  ordered  that 
he  should  Im)  put  to  the  question  by  scourging; 
but  being  bouna,  Paul  asked  the  tribune  whether  it 
were  lawful  to  scourge  a  Roman  citizen  before  be 
had  been  heard.  This  appeal  produced  its  desired 
eftect;  the  apostle  was  unbound,  and  the  tribune, 
assembling  the  priests  and  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  brou^t 
Paul  before  them,  that  he  might  know  the  occasion 
of  th is  tu mult  A  fter  having  surveyed  the  assembly, 
the  apostle  said,  **  Brethrpn,!  have  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God  until  this  day."  At  which 
words,  Ananias,  son  of  Nelwdeus,  tne  chief-priest, 
ordered  him  to  be  smitten  on  the  face.  Indignant  at 
this  unlawful  proceeding,  Paul  exclaimed,  "God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wail ;  for  sittestthou  to  judge 
me  afler  the  law,  and  forgetting  the  duty  of  a  judge, 
commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?  " 
Those  present  rebuked  him  for  reviling  God*s  htgh- 
priest,  but  the  apostle  excused  himself  by  saying,  that 
ne  did  not  know  he  was  the  high-priest  Perceiving 
that  he  had  no  hooe  of  oUainuDg  an  impertial  judf- 
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tOf&Dtf  the  apottle  aTaikd  himself  of  a  cu^umstanoe 
to  break  up  die  sitting.  Knowing  that  part  of  the 
aasembly  were  Sadducees,  and  part  Pharisees,  he 
cried  out,  "Brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee ;  for  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead 
I  am  now  called  in  question."  This  increased  the 
clamor  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tribune  interfered, 
and  with  his  soldiers  brought  Paul  out  of  the  assem- 
bly into  the  castle ;  and  the  following  night  the  Lord 
appeared  to  the  apostle  to  encourage  him.  Having 
learnt  that  noore  than  forty  Jews  had  engaged  them- 
selves by  oath  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  killed 
him,  the  apostle  acquainted  the  tribune  with  it, 
who  gave  orders  that  the  night  following  he  should 
be  sent  to  Csesarea,  to  Felix  the  governor.  Five  days 
.Vi^after  his  arrival,  Ananias  the  high-priest,  with  a  dep- 
utation of  the  council,  came  to  Ceesarea,  bringing  with 
them  TertuUus,  an  advocate,  to  plead  against  Paul, 
who  easily  refuted  all  their  calumnies ;  and  F^x  put 
off  the  cause.  Some  davs  afterwards  the  governor 
and  his  wife  Drusilla,  who  was  a  Jewess,  desired  to 
hear  Paul.  The  apostle  was  brought  before  them, 
and  spoke  of  justice,  chari^,  and  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, so  earnestly,  that  Felix  was  terrified,  cut  short 
his  discourse,  ana  referred  him  to  a  leisure  time.  In 
hopes  that  Paul  would  purchase  lus  Uberty,  he 
used  him  w^;  and  had  frequent  conversations 
with  him. 

Two  years  thus  passing  away,  Felix  transferred  the 
government  to  Fortius  Festus ;  and  being  willing^  to 
oblige  the  Jews,  he  left  Paul  in  prison.  Festus,  being 
come  into  his  province,  after  three  days  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  whither  the  chief  priests  desired  him  to 
send  for  Paul,  they  having  plotted  to  destroy  him  by 
the  vra.y ;  but  Festus  told  them  they  might  come  to 
him  at  Caesarea.  Here  the  Jews  accused  the  aposde 
of  several  crimes;  but  he  so  well  defended  himself, 
that  Festus  could  find  nothing  that  deserved  punish- 
ment He  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  Jerusslem,  and 
be  tried  diere ;  but  Paul  answerod,  that  he  was  now 
at  the  emperor's  tribtmal,  where  he  ought  to  be  tried ; 
and  he  appealed  to  Caesar. 

King  Agrippa,  with  his  queen  Berenice,  having 
come  to  Csesarea  to  salute  Festus  the  governor,  men- 
tioned Paul's  case,  observing  that  he  aid  not  know  in 
what  his  guilt  consisted,  nor  how  he  should  represent 
his  affair  to  the  emperor.  Agrippa  desiring  to  hear 
him,  Festus  sent  for  him  puolicly,  on  the  morrow, 
and  Paul  related  to  Agrippa  the  manner  of  his  con- 
version ;  spoke  to  him  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  resurrection.  While  he  was  enlarging 
on  these  things,  Festus  exclaimed,  "  Paul,  you  are  be- 
side yourself;  overmuch  learning  distracts  you !"  "  I 
am  not  distracted,  most  noble  Festus,''  replied  tlie 
apostle,  "  but  speak  the  words  of  sober  truth."  Paul 
continued  his  discourse,  and  such  was  the  power 
with  which  he  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the 
king,  that  he  at  length  declared,  "  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  become  a  Christian ! "  *'  I  would  to 
God,"  said  Paul,  '*  that  you  and  all  were,  not  only 
almost,  but  altogether,  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds." 

As  it  was  resolved  to  send  Paul  into  Italy,  he  was 
taken  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  for  Myra  in 
Lycia,  where  having  found  a  ship  bound  for  Italy, 
hey  sailed.  But  the  season  being  far  advanced,  (it 
was  at  least  the  latter  end  of  September,)  and  the  wind 
proving  contrary,  they  arrived  with  difficulty  at  the 
Fair-havens,  in  Crete.  Paul  advised  them  to  winter 
here ;  but  the  master  resolved  to  steer  for  Phenice, 
another  harbor  of  the  same  island.  As  they  proceeded, 


the  wind  increased  to  a  v ioisnt  stonHy  and  after  ibur- 
teen  days,  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of 
Malta,  where  the  inhabitants  rec^vedihem  with  peat 
humanity.  Acts  xxviii. 

Having  remained  on  the  island  three  months,  dar- 
ing which  time  the  apostle  wrought  several  miFacks, 
they  again  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Puteoli,  where 
Paul  found  some  Christians,  who  detained  him  seven 
days.  The  Roman  Christiazis,  having  been  informed 
of  Paul's  approach  to  their  city,  came  to  meet  him  as 
far  as  Appii-Forum,  and  the  Three-Taverns.  At 
Rome  he  was  allowed  to  dwell  where  he  pleaaed, 
having  a  soldier  to  guard  him,  joined  to  him  with  a 
chain.  Soon  after  his  arrival^  Paul  met  the  chief  of 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  explained  the  kingdom  of  God, 
endeavoring  to  convince  them,  from  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

Paul  dwelt  two  years  at  Rome,  in  a  hired  lodging, 
where  he  I'eceived  all  who  would  visit  him,  preach- 
ing the  lungdom  of  €rod,  and  the  religion  or  Christ, 
without  interruption.  His  captivity  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  he  converted  several 
persons  even  of  the  emperor's  court,  Phil.  i.  12, 14, 
18 ;  iv.  22.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  had  a  corre- 
spondence by  letter  with  Seneca,  the  philosc^er ;  but 
the  letters  now  extant  are  rejected  by  every  body,  as 
utterly  unworthy  either  of  the  writers.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  having  sent  Epaphro- 
ditus,  with  money  and  other  assistance,  in  their  name, 
(Phil,  ii,  25 ;  iv,  18.)  the  aposde  remmed  by  him  a 
letter  to  the  Philippians,  in  which  he  thanks  them  for 
their  seasonable  relief^  &c.  Oneaimus,  a  slave  of 
Philemon,  at  Colosse,  in  Phrygia,  having  run  away 
from  his  master,  came  to  Rome,  found  out  Paul,  and 
was  very  serviceable  to  him.  Being  converted,  the 
aposde  sent  him  back  to  his  master  with  a  letter, 
(about  A.  D.  62.)  and  also  a  letter  to  the  believers  in 
the  city  of  Colosse. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  Paul  waa  delivered 
from  prison,  thou^  there  is  great  probability  that  the 
Jews  durst  not  prosecute  him  before  the  emperor. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  set  at  liberty  A.  D. 
63,  when  he  went  over  Italy,  and,  according  to  some 
of  the  Fathers,  passed  into  Spain.  He  also  went  into 
Judea ;  to  Ephesus,  where  he  left  Timothy  ;  to  Crete, 
where  he  preached,  and  fixed  Titus.  Probably,  be 
also  visited  the  Philippians,  according  to  hia  promiae ; 
(Phil.  ii.  24  ;  i.  25, 2a)  and  it  is  believed,  that  from 
Macedonia  he  wrote  his  First  Episde  to  Timothy, 
about  A.  D.  64.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  wrote  to 
Titus,  in  Crete;  desiring  him  to  come  to  him  at 
Nicopolis,  A.  D.  64.  The  year  following  he  went  into 
Asia,  and  at  Troas  he  left  a  cloak  and  some  books, 
with  Carpus  bis  host.  Thence  he  visited  Timothy, 
at  Ephesus ;  and  at  Miletum,  he  left  Trophimus  sick, 
2  Tim.  iv.  20.  He  again  went  to  Rome,  A.  D.  65w 
(See  the  additions  below.) 

Chrysostom  says,  it  was  reported  that  the  apeetle, 
going  to  see  a  cup-bearer  and  a  concubine  of  Nero, 
made  a  i^on  vert  of  the  concubine,  wluch  eo  provoked 
the  emperor,  that  he  put  Paul  in  prison.  At  his  first 
appearance  the  aposae  was  forsaken  bv  all,  (2  Tim. 
iv.  16.)  but  in  his  prison  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Onesiphorus,  who  found  him  after  much  inouiry.  In 
this  prison  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
which  Chrysostom  regards  as  the  apoatle*s  last  testa- 
menL  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sublime  and  moat  diffi- 
cult of  ail  bis  writings. 

The  great  apostle  at  last  consummated  hia  ntiartyr- 
dom,  al^ut  A.  D.  66,  being  beheaded  at  a  place  ceded 
the  Salvian  Waters.    He  was  buried  on  the  OatiaB 
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way,  where  a  magnificent  church  waa  afterwards 
buiit 

It  is  well  known  that  commentators  have  differed 
on  the  reason  of  the  change  of  name  of  the  apostle 
from  Saul  to  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  9.  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  adopted  the  name  of  his  illustrious  convert 
Sergius  Paulus :  others,  as  Origen,  that  he  was  called 
Satu  among  the  Jews,  but  Paul,  his  Roman  name, 
among  the  Gentiles ;  mav  it  not,  however,  be  an  ad- 
mimible  conjecture,  that  he  chose  .the  name  otPaul 
by  which  to  be  baptized ;  and  thereby  showed  his 
entire  renunciation  of  his  former  Jewish  notions,  and 
his  renovation  into  Christian  life  under  a  new  appel- 
lation? This  new  name,  signifying  ^^liUU^  was 
probably  taken  from  the  same  motives  as  induced  the 
apostle  afterwards  to  describe  himself  as  *'one  bom 
out  of  due  time  ;  the  least  among  the  aposdes  ;**  and 
"  less  than  the  least "  of  all  saints.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  long  after  his  baptism  we  find  him  still 
called  by  the  name  of  Saul,  so  that  under  this  idea, 
we  must  allow  that  he  went  by  either  name,  indiffer- 
ently ;  or  by  both  names,  for  a  time.  Luke^s  words 
seem  best  to  agree  with  this,  *<  Saul,  who  also  is  Paul ;" 
the  custom  of  having,  and  using,  two  names^  was  not 
uncommon  at  the  time ;  so  Luke  was  huaus,  John 
was  Mark,  Simon  was  Peter,  &c.  But  whether  the 
change  of  name  at  baptism  be  strictly  applicable  to 
the  instance  of  Paul  or  not,  it  should  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  earliest  ages,  and  practised,  as  a  demon- 
strative proof  of  a  desire  to  manifest  that  ''old  things 
were  passed  away,  and  all  things  were  become  new." 
The  party  who  received  new  iSe,  received  also  a  new 
name ;  he  contracted  new  relations,  and  esteemed 
himself,  in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  **  a  new 
man.**  This  explains  how  easy  it  was  for  some  to 
err,  by  "  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  al- 
ready." 

[The  foregoing  is  all  from  Calmet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  paragraph,  which  is  from  his  English 
editor.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in 
regard  to  the  events  of  Paul's  life  after  he  had  *<  dwelt 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house"  at  Rome,  we 
have  no  certain  accounts ;  and  that  the  stories  above 
alluded  to  of  his  subsequent  travels  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  Britain,  all  rest  on  uncertain  traditions. 
Still,  it  was  a  very  generally  received  opinion,  in  the 
earlier  centuries,  that  the  apostle  was  acquitted  and 
discharged  from  his  imprisonment  at  the  end  of  two 
years;  and  that  he  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  again  imprisoned  and  put  to  death. 
(Euseb.  Hist  Ecc.  ii.  22;  Jerome  de  Script  Eccles. 
cap.  V.)  This  would  seem,  however,  to  be  not  so 
much  tradition,  as  an  exegetical  assumption  in  order 
to  explain  certain  passages  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  ;  e.  g.  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  compared  with  PhiL  ii. 
24.  In  respect  to  what  Paul  undertook  between  his 
first  and  supposed  second  imprisonment,  there  is  no 
certain  tradition.  That  sooner  or  later  he  died  as  a 
martyr  under  Nero's  reign,  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted. (Euseb.  Hist  Ecc.  ii.  25 ;  Clemens,  Rom.  Ep. 
1  ad  Corinth,  c.  v.)  It  is  said  above  that  Paul  was 
set  at  liberty  A.  D.  63,  which  would  require  the  be- 
ginning of  his  imprisonment  to  be  placed  in  A.  D.  61 ; 
and  Lardner  adopts  the  same  chronology.  Other  in- 
terpreters, however,  as  Hug,  De  Wette,  etc.  fix  the 
commencement  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  in  A.  D. 
63,  and  his  ac<juittal  in  A.  D.  65. 

The  foUowmg  chronological  table  of  the  principal 
events  in  Paul's  life  may  be  of  use  in  directing  and 
assisting  inquiries  into  this  most  interestinff  portion  of 
history.     The  different  chronologies  of  nug,  De 


38 


40      36 


39 


43      39 


44      44 


45 


45 


Wette,  Kuinoel  and  Lardner  are  here  presented  side 
by  side ;  and  thus  the  table,  whUe  it  shows  the  general 
agreement  of  chronologers,  shows  also  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  enJtire  certainty  in  this  respect ; 
or,  indeed,  any  nearer  than  to  assign  the  principal 
dates  to  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  within  which 
the  events  maybe  regarded  as  having  certainly  taken 
place. 

Hof  .  Da  Watta.  KolooaL  Ltrdner 

Paul's  conversion,  Acts  ix. 
(21st  year  of  Tiberius, 
Hug.)  A.  D.  36 

He  goes  into  Arabia,  (see 
Arabia,  p.  88,  col.  2.) 
and  returns  to  Damas- 
cus ;  fGal.  i.  17.)  at  the 
end  of  three  years  in  aD, 
he  escapes  fit>m  Damas- 
cus ana  goes  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  ix.  23,  seq. 

From  Jerusalem  Paul  goes 
to  CilKia  and  Syria,  Acts 
ix.30;Gal.i.2L  From 
Antioch  he  is  sent  widi 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem 
to  carry  alms.  Acts  xi.  30.  45 

The  first  missionary  jour- 
ney of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas from  Antioch,  con- 
tinued about  two  years, 
(Acts  xiii.  xiv.)  com- 
mencing 

After  spending  several 
years  in  Antioch,  (Acts 
xiv.  28.)  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas are  sent  a  second 
time  to  Jerusalem,  to 
consult  the  apostles  re- 
specting circumcision, 
etc.  Acts  XV.  2. 

The  Jews  expelled  from 
Rome  A.  D.  52—54; 
Paul,  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  (Acts 
XV.  40.)  afler  passing 
through  Asia  Mroor  to 
Europe,  finds  Aquilaand 
Priscilla  at  Corinth,  Acts 
xvni.  2. 

Paul  remains  eighteen 
months  in  Corinth,  Acts 
xviii.  11.  Afier  being 
brought  before  Gallio, 
he  departs  for  Jerusalem 
the  fourth  time,  and  then 
goes  to  Antioch,  Acts 
xviii.  22.  (Kuinoel  sup- 
poses him  to  be  impris- 
oned at  Jerusalem.) 

The  apostle  winters  at 
Nicopolis,  (T^t  iii.  13, 
Hug,)  and  then  goes  to 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  1. 

After  a  residence  of  two 
years  or  more  at  Ephe- 
sus,   Paul   departs   fat 
Macedonia. 

After  wintering  in  Achaia, 
Paul  goes  the  fifth  tima 
to  Jeruaalem,  where  h* 
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Huf .  De  Wette.  Kuinoel.  Lardner. 


18  imprisoned,  Acts 
xxi. 

The  apostle  remains  two 
years  in  prison  at  Cesa- 
rea,  and  is  then  sent  to 
Rome,  where  be  arrives 
in  the  spring,  after  win- 
tering in  Malta,  Acts 
xxiv.  27 ;  xxv. — ^xxviii. 

The  history  in  Acts  con- 
cludes, and  Paul  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  set 
at  liberty. 

Probable  martyrdom  of 
Paul  and  Peter. 


60        60 


58 


63       63 


60      61 


65       65 


62      63 
65 


EpMes  of  Paid. — ^There  are  fourteen  Epistles  in 
the  New  Testament  usually  ascribed  to  Paul,  begin- 
ning with  that  to  the  Romans  and  ending  with  that 
to  the  Hebrews.  Of  these  the  lirst  tliirteeu  have 
never  been  contested ;  as  to  the  latter,  many  good 
men  have  doubted  whether  Paul  was  the  author ; 
although  the  current  of  criticism  seems  now  to  be 
turning  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  (Compare  BibL  Repos. 
vol.  ii.  p.  409.)  These  epistles  are  among  the  most 
important  of  the  primitive  documents  of  the  Christian 
religion,  even  apart  from  their  inspired  character ;  and 
although  they  were  all  evidently  written  without  great 
premeditation,  and  have  reference  mostly  to  transient 
cu*cumstances  and  temporary  relations ;  yet  they  every 
where  bear  the  stamp  of  the  great  and  original  mind 
of  the  apostle,  as  purified,  elevated  and  sustained  by 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  order  in  which  these  epistles  stand  in  our  Bi- 
ble, seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  sort  of  assumed  or 
supposed  rank  among  the  various  churches  to  which 
they  were  addressed. 

The  following  is  Lardner^s  arrangement  of  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  wi3i  the  places  where  they  were  written, 
and  the  date : — 


Epistlts.  Places. 


A.D. 


1  Thessalonians, 

Corinth, 

52 

2  Thesdalonians, 

do. 

52 
C     end  of  52 

Galatians, 

Corinth  or  Ephesus,  ^  or  begin- 

(  ning  of  53 

1  Corinthians, 

Ephesus, 

bemnning  of  5(5 

1  Timothy, 

Macedonia, 

.56 

Titus, 

do.  or  near 

it, 

near  end  of  56 

2  Corinthians, 

do. 

about  Oct  57 

Romans, 

Corinth, 

"      Feb.  58 

Ephemans, 

Rome, 

"    April,  61 

2  Timothy, 

do. 

"      May,  61 

Philippians, 

do. 

before  end  of  62 

Colossians, 

do. 

62 

Philemon, 

do. 

«            62 

Hebrews, 

do. 

spring,  63 

Hug  in  his  Introduction  presents  us  ^th  the  follow- 
ing arrangement : — 


Epistles. 

1  Thessalonians, 

2  Thessalonians, 
Titus, 
Galatinns, 

1  Corinthians, 


Places. 

Corinth, 

do. 
Ephesus, 

do. 

do. 


A.  D. 

54 
55 
56 
57 

59 


2  Corinthians^ 

1  Timothy, 
Romans, 
Ephesians, 

2  Timothy, 
Colossians, 
Philemon, 

Philippians, 

Hebrews, 


59 

59 

60 

61 

61 

61 

61 

end  of  61 

or  beginning  of  62 

begLouing  of  62 


Character  of  Paul. — ^The  apostle  was  in  all  respects 
an  extraordinary  man.  Educated  in  the  straitesiaect 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  trained  in  all  the  dogmas 
and  severe  discipline  of  the  Pharisees,  his  ardent  mind 
could  rest  satisfied  with  no  ordinary  attainments; 
he  aspired  to  a  high  degree  of  learning  and  sanctity, 
and  was  accordingly,  as  he  informs  us,  (Phil.  iiL  &) 
**  touching  the  righteousness  that  is  in  the  law,  blame- 
less." When,  therefore,  he  was  first  brought  in  con> 
tact  with  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  found  them 
disregarding  and  opposing  tliat  morality  and  those 
dogmas  which  he  bad  embraced  and  been  taught  to 
venerate,  he  "  verily  thought  in  himself  that  he  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  J^soa^ 
Acts  xxvi.  9.  Nor  could  he,  now  or  afterwards,  ever 
rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  speculative  sense  of  duty  ; 
his  burning  zeal  burst  forth  in  energetic  action  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ^  havoc  ^  which  he  made  of 
the  church,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  met  him  on  the  way 
to  Damaiscus,  and  at  a  stroke  subdued  his  haughty 
spirit.  No  change  could  be  more  sudden ;  yet  it  was 
total  and  permanent.  The  whole  current  of  his  ardent 
and  powerful  feelings  was  arrested ;  and  henceforth 
rolled  onward  with  no  less  energy  and  power  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  persecutor  was  now  ready 
and  willing  to  suffer  persecution.  In  perils  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea,  in  daily  exposure  to  death,  his 
bold,  undaunted,  irrepressible  ardor  knew  neither 
inten^uptiou  nor  decay.  It  bore  him  onward  un- 
wearied and  undismayed ;  while  his  only  suppoit 
and  hope  was  in  that  Lord  whom  once  he  persecuted ; 
his  only  business,  to  spread  wide  abroad  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  Saviour's  love  ;  his  only  object,  the  sal- 
vation of  immortal  souls;  and  the  only  prize  si 
which  he  aimed,  a  crown  of  glory  beyond  the  skies. 

Paul  ap})ears  to  have  surpased  most,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  the  other  apostles,  in  his  enlarged  views  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  its 
purifying  and  ennobling  influence  upon  the  heart  and 
character  of  those  who  sincerely  profess  it.  Most  of 
the  other  apostles  and  teachers  appear  to  have  clung 
to  Judaism,  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  and  dogmas 
of  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and 
to  have  regarded  Christianity  as  intended  to  be  en- 
grafted upon  the  ancient  stock,  which  was  yet  to  re- 
main as  the  trunk  to  support  tlie  new  branches.  Paul 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  rise  above  this 
narrow  view,  and  to  regard  Christianity  in  its  true 
light,  as  a  universal  religion.  While  others  were  for 
converting  all  those  who  embraced  the  new  religion 
into  Jews,  by  imposing  on  them  the  yoke  of  all  the 
Jewish  observances,  it  was  Paul's  endeavor  to  break 
down  the  middle  wall  of  separation  between  Jcnnrs 
and  Gentiles,  and  show  them  that  they  wero  all  ^one 
in  ChrisL*'  To  this  end  all  his  labois  tended  ;  and, 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  object,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  censure  the  time-serving  Peter,  sod  to  ex- 

?>ose  his  own  life  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymeo. 
ndeed,  his  five  years'  imprisonment  at  Jemsalefiiy 
Cesarea  and  Rome  arose  chiefly  ftom  this  caussw  *& 
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PAVILION  is  a  word  which  usuall]^  siTesthe 
idea  of  an  edifice,  Bmall  but  haodeorae ;  it  is  Uierefore 
unhappily  used  in  1  Kings  zx.  12^  16,  *'Benhadad 
and  others  were  drinking  in  oavtliofw,"  where  the 
Heb.  is  hooiKs.  The  suttung  booths  of  the  army  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  proper  description  of 
those  places  of  intemperance.  Tnts  Benhaoad  must 
have  been  a  man  of  an  unworthy  spirit ;  a  braggado* 
cio,  as  appears  by  his  inconsiderate  orders ;  a  drunk- 
ard, as  appears  from  his  history ;  and  a  coward,  as 
appears  rrom  his  hiding  place. 

PEACE  is  a  word  used  in  Scripture  in  different 
senses.  Generally,  for  quiet  and  tranquillit}^,  public 
or  private  ;  but  often  for  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
life ;  asTo  **  go  in  peace ;"  To  **  die  in  peace ; "  **God 
give  you  peace ;  >  ^  Peace  be  within  this  house ; " 
**  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem."  Paul  in  the 
titles  of  his  Epistles  generally  wishes  grace  and  peace 
to  the  faithful,  to  whom  he  writes.  Our  Saviour  rec- 
ommends to  his  disciples,  to  have  peace  with  all  men, 
and  with  each  other.  Ood  promises  his  people  to 
water  them  as  with  a  river  of  peace,  (Isa.  Ixvi.  Id.) 
and  to  make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace,  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23.  [The  Hebrew  word  skaiomj  usually  trans- 
lated peace,  means,  properlv,  heaUh^prosperihfy  wdfaart. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  aalam  of  the  modern  Xrabs, 
and  is  in  like  manner  used  in  salutations.    R. 

PEACOCK.  The  fleet  of  Solomon  that  went  to 
Ophir  brought  a  great  number  of  peacocks,  (1  Kings 
X.  22.)  but  whether  firom  Ophir  itself,  or  from  any 
other  place  on  their  return,  is  uncertain.  The  pea- 
cock is  a  tame  and  well-known  bird,  distinguished 
b^  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  It  hss  a  very  long  tail, 
diversified  with  several  colors,  and  adorned  with 
marks  at  equal  distances,  in  the  form  of  eyes.  It  has 
a  little  tuft  or  crown  on  its  head  ;  and  its  wings  are 
mixed  with  azure  and  gold  color.  Its  cry  is  so  very 
harsh  and  disagreeable,  that  it  is  said  to  have  the 
head  of  a  serpent,  the  train  of  an  angel,  and  the  voice 
of  a  devil. 

PEARL.  The  Arabians,  Persians  and  Turks,  use 
the  word  Mtnsnand  to  signify  pearls,  firom  which  the 
word  Margarittiy  or  MarganiOy  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  seems  to  be  derived.  The  finest  pearls 
are  fished  up  in  the  Persian  ^If,  and  on  the  cosst  of 
Bahrein,  so  called  from  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia ;  and,  Idumiea  and  Palestine  being 
not  far  distant,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  P^'^ 
were  well  known  to  Job,  and  the  Hebrews.  They 
are  also  found  in  other  places ;  and  many  are  now 
brought  from  America.  They  are  sometimes  found 
in  common  oysters.  It  is  an  ancient  error,  that  pearls 
are  formed  of  the  dew,  and  that  they  are  s^ft  in  the  sea. 

Our  Saviour  forbids  his  apostles  to  cast  their  pearls 
before  swine,  ^Matt.  vii.  6.)  i.  e.  Expose  not  the  sa- 
cred truths  and  mysteries  of  religion  to  the  raillery 
of  profane  libertines  and  hardened  atheists.  The 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  means  the  same  thing,  where 
he  advises  us  not  to  speak  when  we  find  the  porsoDs 
to  whom  we  speak  are  not  disposed  to  hear,  Ecclus. 
xxxii.  6. 

Pearls  are  certainly  very  diflerent  things  from  pre- 
cious stones ;  yet  the  Greek  term,  marftanUs^  seems 
to  be  used,  in  a  more  general  sense  lor  jewels,  or 
splendid  gems.  So,  above,  cast  not  your  peturU — 
jewels,  diamonds,  if  known  to  the  ancients,  would 
answer  the  import  of  the  passage  as  well  as  pearls. 
So,  the  parts  of  a  building,  pearls ;  but  pearls  are  un- 
fit things  for  walls  and  gates ;  (Rev.  xxL)  many  kinds 
of  precious  stones  are  more  suitable ;  and  perhaps 
the  parable  of  the  merchant  seeking  goodly  pean$, 


(Matt  xiii.)  mi|^t  be  understood  in  a  more  exteneh^ 
sense,  as  importinff  valuable  jewels  of  whatever  kind. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  application  of  the  Chaldee 
and  Arabic  words,  which  yet  properiy  signifV  peadt. 

PEKAH,  son  of  Remaliah,  and  general  of  the 
army  of  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel.  He  conspired 
against  his  master,  (2  Kings  zv.  25.)  A.  M.  3245,  at- 
tacked him  in  the  tower  of  his  royal  palace  of  Sama- 
ria, being  seconded  bv  Argob  and  Arieh,  {perhaps 
the  cities  of  Argob  and  Areopolis,)  and  havmg  slam 
him,  he  reigned  in  his  place  twenty  jears.  Under  the 
rei^  of  this  wicked  king,  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  As- 
syria, came  into  the  countiY,  and  took  Ijon,  Abel- 
kieth-maacah,  Janoah,  Kedesn,  Hazor,  Oilead,  and  all 
the  country  of  Naphttdi,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
into  Assyria.  Hoshea,  son  of  Elah,  at  length  eon- 
spired  against  Pekah,  slew  him,  and  reignml  in  his 
stead. 

PEKAHIAH,  son  and  successor  of  Menahem, 
kin^  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  xv.  22, 23.  A.  M.  3243,)  was 
a  wicked  prince,  and  reigned  but  two  ^ears.  Pekah, 
son  of  Remaliah,  conspured  against  him,  and  killed 
him  in  his  own  palace. 

PELEG,  son  of  Eber,  was  bom  A.  M.  1757.  His 
father  named  him  Peleg,  (dtpiiion,)  because  in  his 
time  the  earth  was  divided.  Gen.  x.  25;  xL  16. 
Whether  Noah  had  begun  to  distribute  the  earth 
among  his  descendants,  some  years  befi>re  the  build- 
ing of  Babel ;  or  that  Peleg  was  bom  the  year  that 
B^l  was  begun ;  or  that  Eber,  by  a  spurit  of  proph- 
ecy, named  his  son  Pele^,  some  yean  before  this  time ; 
or  Uiat  the  name  wss  given  to  him  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  as  a  commemorative  appellation,  on  recol- 
lection, is  not  certainly  known ;  though  it  seems  most 
likely  that  he  was  not  bom  at  the  time  of  the  diqier- 
sion.  At  the  age  of  90  years  Peleg  begat  Reu ;  and 
died  at  the  age  of  239. 

PELETHITES.  The  Pelethites  and  the  Chere- 
thites  were  famous  under  the  reign  of  David,  as  the 
most  valiant  men  of  his  armv,  and  the  guards  of  his 
person.  [The  name  comes  from  the  Hebrew  nSs,  to 
run,  to  go  swiftly ;  and  they  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  the  royal  messtngen;  just  as  the  Cherethites 
(firom  n-o,  to  cut,  to  aU  off^  etc^  were  the  king's  exe- 
cutioners. The  Pelethites  and  Cherethites  are  always 
mentioned  together,  and  appear  to  have  constituted 
the  king's  body-guard.    See  Chesethitxs.    R. 

PELICAN.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  curious 
bird,  mp,  kaalhj  avosit^er,  is  evidently  taken  firom  its 
manner  of  discharging  the  contents  of  its  bag  or 
pouch,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  its  own  hunger 
or  that  of  its  young.  The  pelican  is  a  bird  much 
larger  than  the  swan,  and  soinethinj^  resembling  it  in 
shape  and  color.  The  principal  difierence,  and  that 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  is  its  enormous 
bill  and  extraordinary  pouch.  From  the  point  of  the 
bill  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a  length  of 
fifteen  inches ;  and  under  the  chap  is  a  bag  reaching 
the  entire  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  and  capable, 
it  is  said,  of  holding  fifteen  quarts  of  water.  When 
this  pouch  is  empty  it  is  not  seen ;  but  when  filled, 
its  great  bulk  and  singular  appearance  may  esaily  be 
conceived.  The  pelican,  says  Labat,  has  strong 
wings,  furnished  with  thick  plumage  of  an  ash  cotor, 
as  are  the  rest  of  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body. 
Its  eyes  are  very  small  when  compared  to  the  size  of 
its  head ;  there  is  a  sadness  in  its  countenaiice,  and 
its  whole  air  is  melancholy :  it  is  ss  dull  and  relue- 
tant  in  its  motions  as  the  flamingo  is  sprij^tly  and 
active.  It  is  slow  of  flight ;  and  when  it  rves  to  df 
performs  it  with  difficulty  snd  labor*    Nothingy  as  « 
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would  aeeni,  bat  the  spur  of  neeeasity  could  make 
these  birds  change  their  situation,  or  induce  them  to 
ascend  into  die  air ;  but  they  roust  either  starve  or 
fly.  When  they  have  raised  themselves  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  turn 
their  head  with  their  eve  downwards,  and  continue 
to  %  in  that  posture.  .  As  soon  as  they  perceive  a  fish 
sumciently  near  the  surface,  they  dart  down  upon  it 
with  the  Bwi^nesB  of  an  arrow,  seize  it  with  unerring 
certainty,  and  store  it  up  in  their  pouch.  They  then 
rise  again,  though  not  without  ereat  labor,  and  con- 
tinue hovering  and  fishing,  with  their  bead  on  one 
side  as  before.  In  ibeding  its  young,  the  pelican 
squeezes  the  food  deposited  in  its  l^,  into  their 
mouths,  by  strongly  compressing  it  upon  its  breast 
with  the  bill ;  an  action,  says  Shaw,  which  might 
well  give  occasion  to  the  received  tradition  and  report 
that  the  pelican,  in  feeding  her  young,  pierced  her 
own  breast,  and  nourished  them  with  her  blood.  See 
Birds,  p.  187. 

This  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  kaaUi 
cannot  mean  the  pelican,  because  that  bird  is  describ- 
ed in  Ps.  cii.  6 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Zeph.  iL  14,  as  a 
bird  of  the  wilderness,  where  this  fowl  must  inevitably 
starve ;  because  its  large  webbed  feet,  and  capacious 
pouch,  with  the  manner  of  catching  its  food,  which 
can  onlv  be  in  the  water,  show  it  to  be  entirelv  a 
water  rowl.  But  tliis  objection,  as  Bochart  nas 
shown,  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  no  water 
was  to  be  met  with  in  the  deserts ;  which  is  a  mis- 
take, since  Ptolemy  places  three  lakes  in  the  inner 
parts  of  Marraorica,  which  was  extremely  deserU 
Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  onO'Crotalus,  or 
^pelican,  does  not  always  remain  by  the  water;  but 
sometimes  retires  far  from  it,  as  Damir  affirms ;  and 
in  a  passage  from  Isidore,  in  which  this  bird  is  said 
to  live  in  tne  solitude  of  the  river  Nile,  an  inhospita- 
ble desert ;  and,  indeed,  its  monstrous  pouch  seems 
to  be  given  it  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  might  not 
want  food  for  itself  or  its  young  ones,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  water. 

The  writer  of  the  hundred  and  second  psalm  alludes 
to  the  lonely  situation  of  the  pelican  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  illustrative  of  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  at 
witnessing  the  desolation  of  his  country,  and  the 
prostration  of  her  sacred  altars. 

PELLA,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  placed  by  Pliny  in 
the  Decapolis,  and  by  Stephanus  in  Ceele-Syria. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this,  however,  nor 
in  what  othere  affirm,  that  Pella  was  in  Perea,  in 
Batanea,  or  in  the  country  of  Basan.  Perhaps,  also, 
when  Josepbus  (Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  23.)  8|4aks  of 
Pella,  in  the  countiy  of  Moab,  he  means  the  city  of 
which  ^e  are  speaking,  which  was  situated  in  Perea, 
in  Batanea,  in  the  country  of  Basan,  which  profane 
authors  sometimes  call  CcBle-Syria,  and  in  the  coun- 
try which  belonged  to  the  Ammonites,  the  brethren 
and  allies  of  the  Moabites  ;  unless  he  confound  Pella 
with  Abila,  in  the  countiy  of  Moab,  called  by  Moses 
Abel-Shittim,  (Numb.  xxxUi.  49.)  and  by  Josepbus, 
Abila.  Pella  was  situated  between  Jab^h  and  Ge- 
rasa,  six  miles  from  the  former.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  Matt.  iv.  25 ;  Mark  v. 
20.  It  IS  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Josepbus  relates,  that  under  the  reign  of  Alexander 
JannoBus,  the  Jews  were  masters  of  Pella,  and  de- 
stroyed it  because  the  inhabitants  would  not  embrace 
Judaism.  The  first  Christians  having  been  fore- 
warned by  our  Saviour  that  Jerusalem  should  be  de- 
molishod,  took  refuge  at  Pella,  as  related  by  Eusebius, 


as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fire  of  vrar  agiiiut  the  Ro- 
mans kindled. 

PEN,  a  well  known  instnuneDt  for  wiitkig  with. 
Reeds  were  formerly  en^loyed  for  this  purpose  in* 
stead  of  quills.  The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees 
sajTB,  that  the  writers  employed  in  making  a  list  of 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  produced  their  reeds  quite  worn 
out  Baruch  wrote  his  prophecies  wUk  ink;  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  4.)  and,  in  3  John  13,  the  apostle  says,  be  did 
not  design  to  write  With  pen  (reed)  and  ink.  The 
Arabians,  Persians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  other  orien- 
tals, still  write  with  reeds. 

From  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  some  of 
the  ancient  reeds,  as  preserved  m  pictures  found  a£ 
Herculaneum,  we  may  perceive  how  easily  the  sanoe 
word  (e)3r,  ahehd)  might  denote  the  sceptre,  or  badge 
of  authority,  belonging  to  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  and 
also  a  pen  for  writmg  with.  For,  although  the  two 
instruments  are  sufficiently  distinct  among  us;  yet, 
where  a  long  rod  of  cane,  or  reed,  perhaps,  was  (like 
a  general's  truncheon,  or  baton,  in  modem  days)  the 
ensign  of  command,  and  a  lesser  rod  of  the  same  na- 
ture, was  formed  into  a  pen  and  used  as  such,  they 
had  considerable  resemblance.  This  may  account  for 
the  phraseology  and  parallelism,  in  Judg.  y.  14: 

Out  of  Machir,  came  down  sovemois  (legislstore) : 
Out  of  Zebulun,  they  that  hold  the  shAei  of  wnters. 

The  ancients  also  used  styles  to  write  on  tablets 
covered  with  wax.  The  psahnist  says,  (Ps^  zlv.  1.) 
"  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  The  He- 
brew signifies  rather  a  style,  which  was  a  kind  of 
bodkin,  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  heme,  sharp  at  one  end, 
the  other  formed  like  a  little  spoon,  or  spatula.  The 
sharp  end  was  used  for  writing  letters,  tne  other  end 
expunsed  them.  The  writer  could  put  out,  or  cor- 
rect what  he  disliked,  and  yet  no  erasure  appear,  and 
he  could  write  anew  as  ofien  as  he  pleased  on  the 
same  place.  On  this  is  founded  that  advice  of  Hor- 
ace, of  often  turning  the  style,  and  blotting  out, 
"Seepe  stylum  vertas  itenim,  que  digna  legi  sint 
scripturus." 

Scripture  alludes  to  the  same  custom;  (3  Kingfl 
xxi.  13.)  **  I  will  blot  out  Jerusalem  as  men  blot  om 
writing  from  their  writing  tablets."  I  will  turn  the 
tablets,  and  draw  the  style  over  the  wax,  till  notfainr 
appear ;  not  the  least  trace.  Isaiah  (viii.  1.)  received 
orders  from  the  Lord,  to  write  in  a  great  roll  of 
parchment,  with  the  style  of  a  man,  what  should  be 
dictated  to  him.  It  is  asked.  What  is  meant  by  this 
style  of  a  man  ?  It  could  not  be  one  of  these  styles  <^ 
metal ;  they  were  not  used  for  writing  on  parchroenL 
It  is  probable,  that  the  style  of  a  man,  signifies  a 
manner  of  writing  which  is  easy,  simple,  natural  and 
intelligible.  For  generally  the  propnets  expressed 
themselves  in  a  pc^abolicai,  enigmatical  and  obecure 
style.  Here  God  intended  that  Isaiah  should  not 
speak  as  the  prophets,  but  as  other  men  used  to  do. 
Jeremiah  says,  (viii.  8.)  the  style  of  the  doctors  of  the 
law  is  a  style  of  error,  it  writes  nothing  but  lies. 
Literally,  "The  pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  vain."  They 
have  promised  you  peace,  but  behold  war.  He  sayi^ 
**  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond.  It  is  graven  upon  the 
table  of  their  heart  ;**  or,  engraven  on  their  beait,  as 
on  writing  tablets.  The  Hebrew  says,  a  graver  of 
ahamir. 

PENIEL,  or  Penuel,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  near 
the  ford  on  the  brook  Jabbok,  wbere  Jacobs  on  his 
return  firom  Mesopotamia,  rested,  and  wreadad  with 
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an  nng&ly  Gen.  xxxii.  30.  Subfle<|uemly,  the  Is- 
raelites built  a  city  in  this  place,  which  was  ^ven  to 
the  tnbe  of  Gad.  Gideon,  retuming  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Midianites,  overthrew  the  tower  of  Peniel, 
(Judg.  viiL  17.)  and  slew  the  inhabitants,  for  having 
refused  sustenance  to  him  and  his  people,  in  a  verv 
insulting  manner.  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  rebuilt 
the  town,  I  Kings  xii.  25,  A.  M.  3030. 

PENINNAH,  the  second  wife  of  Elkanah,  the 
father  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  i.  2,  &c.    See  Hanhah. 

PENNY  is  usually  put  in  the  English  translation 
for  the  Greek  drachma  and  the  Roman  dencaitts^  both 
of  which  were  equal  in  value  to  seven-pence  three 
farthings,  sterling,  or  about  14  cents.  As  this  was  a 
single  coin,  perlups  we  should  do  well,  in  translating, 
to  express  it  by  a  coin  of  our  own,  as  near  to  it  in 
value  as  possible ;  say,  for  instance,  a  six-pence,  or  a 
shilling.  Read  in  this  way,  the  passages — ^^  When 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  had  agreed  with  the  labor- 
ers for  six-pence  (or  a  shilling^  a  day  ;'^ — **  Show  me 
the  tribute  money ;  and  they  snowed  him  a  six-pence 
(or  shilling) ;  ** — "  Two  hundred  shillings'  worth  of 
bread  is  not  enough  for  this  multitude ;  ^  the  good 
Samaritan  took  out  two  shillings,  and  gave  them  to 
tlie  keeper  of  the  khan.  Something  like  this  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  Rev.  vi.  6,  **  A  small  measure  (or 
pint)  of  wheat  for  a  shilling."  As  the  passage  now 
stands  it  indicates  great  plenty  to  an  English  reader; 
whereas,  it  really  is  descriptive  of  a  most  distressing 
scarcity.  Let  this  article  stand  in  proof  of  the  pro- 
priety of  being  acquainted  with  the  minutiso  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  who  sees  any  hint  at  a  famine  in  **  a  meas- 
ure of  wheat  for  a  penny  ?  "  Former  times,  indeed, 
even  in  England,  have  given  a  laborer  his  choice  of  a 
measure  of  wheat,  or  a  penny,  for  his  wages ;  but  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  renders  this  recol- 
lection very  improper  in  our  days.  Nor  is  it  less  im- 
proper, at  the  present  time,  to  suppose  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  would  so  greatly  undervalue  the  hire  of  la- 
borers, as  to  pay  them  only  a  penny  for  the  day's 
work ;  it  sounds  like  an  avaricious  advantage  taken 
of  the  necessities  of  the  poor ;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse,  a  bounty,  a  liberality. 

PENTATEUCH,  ihefive  hooks,  the  books  of  Moses ; 
that  is,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deute- 
ronomy. (See  their  proper  articles,  and  also  Moses.) 
Some  critics  have  disputed  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  the  following  grounds : — 

There  are  in  it,  (1.)  several  things  that  agree  neither 
to  the  age  nor  the  character  of  this  legislator.  The 
author  speaks  of  Moses  much  to  his  aihrantage ;  (see 
Numb.  xii.  3.)  and  he  speaks  always  in  the  third  per- 
son. (2.)  The  autlior  sometimes  abridges  his  narra- 
tion, like  a  writer  who  collected  from  ancient  me- 
moirs. Sometimes  he  interrupts  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course ;  e.  g.  he  makes  Lamech  the  bigamist  say, 
(Gen.  iv.  23.)  "  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech, 
hearken  unto  my  speecn  ;  for  I  have  slain  a  man  to 
my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt ; "  with- 
out informing  us  previously  to  whom  this  relates.  (3.) 
Such  observations  as  Gen.  xiL  6,  cannot  be  reconcil- 
ed to  tlie  age  of  Moses,  since  the  Canaanites  con- 
tinued masters  of  Palestine  during  all  the  time  of 
Moses.  So,  also,  the  passage  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord,  auoted  Numb.  xxi.  14,  seems  to 
liave  been  inserted  atterwards,  as  also  the  first  verses 
of  Deuteronomy.  (4.)  The  account  of  the  death  of 
Moses,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  book,  cannot 
have  proceeded  from  his  own  pen ;  and  the  same  may 
be  observed  of  other  passages,  in  which  it  is  sakl,  that 


the  places  mentioned  lay  heyond  Jordan ;  that  the  bed 
of  Og  was  at  Ramah  to  this  day ;  that  the  Havoth,  or 
cities,  of  Jair,  were  known  to  the  author,  though  pit>b- 
ably  they  had  not  that  name  till  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  Numb.  xxxiL  41 ;  Deut.  iii.  14.  (5.)  It  is  ob- 
served^  also,  that  some  parts  are  defective.  Thus,  m 
Exod.  xii.  8,  we  find  Moses  e^ieaking  to  Pharaoh^ 
where  the  author  omits  the  beginning  of  his  discourse, 
which  is  found  in  tlie  Sanuuitan  copy.  In  other 
places,  also,  the  Samaritan  adds  what  is  deficient  in  the 
Hebrew  text ;  and  its  additions  seem  to  be  so  well 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  separate  them.  (6.)  There  are,  it  is  said, 
certain  expressions  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  can 
hardly  agree  with  Moses,  who  was  bom  and  educated 
in  E^ypt ;  as,  what  he  says  of  the  earthly  paradise,  of 
the  nvers  that  watered  it ;  of  the  cities  of  Babylon, 
Erech,  Resen  and  Calneh ;  of  the  ffold  of  Pison  ;  of^ 
the  bdellium,  and  of  the  stone  of  Sohem,  found  io 
that  country.  These  particulars,  it  is  thought,  prove 
that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  lived  east  of  tha 
Euphrates. 

These  objections,  however,  are  easily  disposed  o£ 
The  additions,  the  dislocations,  and  the  omisstona,  re- 
ferred to,  will  not  determine  that  Moses  was  not  the 
author  of  the  books.  They  only  prove  that  some 
amendments  have  been  made,  eitlier  by  adding,  or  by 
expunging.  God  has  suffered  that  the  sacrea  booM 
slioula  not  be  exempted  from  such  alterations  as  pro> 
ceed  from  the  hands  of  copiers,  or  which  are  conse- 
quences of  great  length  of  time.  If  a  slight  addition, 
or  change,  in  the  text  of  an  author,  be  thought  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  him  of  his  labors,  what  writer  could 
remain  in  possession  of  his  work  even  a  single 
century  ?  Besides,  to  divest  Moses  of  a  possession  he 
has  maintained  for  so  many  ages,  as  author  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  a  possession  supported  by  the  ioint  tes- 
timony both  of  the  synagogue  and  the  churcn ;  of  the 
sacrea  writers  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  certainly  requires 
proofi  beyond  reply,  L  e.  conclusive  demonstrations ; 
whereas  Uie  objections  are  even  below  convincing 
arguments. 

So  far  Calmet,  but  since  his  time,  the  question  of 
the  originals  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  discussed, 
with  great  acumen,  nfid  much  critical  investigation. 
The  result  seems  to  be  not  that  those  documents 
were  composed,  or  arranged,  since  the  days  of  Moses^ 
(except  so  far  as  concerns  Ezra's  revision  for  his  edi- 
tion,) but  that  they  existed  before  Moses,  and  were 
combined  and  regulated  by  him ;  perhaps,  some  of 
them  were   translated  from  more  ancient  memoirs, 

E reserved  in  the  families  of  S hem,  Abraham,  and  the 
[ebrew  patriarchs.  As  these  came  far  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  objections  derived  from  that  incident 
are  completely  obviated  by  this  supposition ;  and  the 
others  dwindle  into  insignificance,  by  our  better  ac^ 
quamtance  with  the  ancient  history  of  persons  aid 
places. 

It  may  be  admitted,  for  instance,  (1.)  that  the  book 
of  Genesis  contains  various  repetitions,  or  double 
narratives  of  the  same  early  events;  (2.)  that  these 
duplicate  narratives,  when  closely  compared,  present 
characteristic  differences  of  style ;  (3.)  that  these  dif- 
forences  are  too  considerable,  and  too  distinct,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  other  explanation,  than  that  of  different 
originals,  taken  into  association.  This  may  be  justi- 
fied by  a  short  extract  from  Eichhom^  coronarison  of 
the  two  supposed  ongmal  documents  used  ay  Mos 
containing  histories  of  the  deluge. 
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ReamiintokUh  the  name  JzuovABoceuTM,  Record  in  tokuhUie  name  for  iMkE^Loam* 


Gen.  VL  5.  And  Jehovah  taw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagi- 
nation of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually. 

7.  And  Jehovah  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I 
have  created,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  both  man 
and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air ;  for  it  repenleth  me  that  I  have  made  them. 

viL  2.  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee 
by  sevens,  the  male  and  his  female ;  and  of  beasts 
unclean,  by  two,  the  male  aod  his  female. 

3.  Of  fowls  a&90  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and 
the  female, 
to  keep  seed  alive  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

5.  And  Noah  did  according  to  all  that  Jehovah  had 
commanded  him.  ^ 

1.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou,  and 
all  thy  house,  into  the  ark. 

8.  And  Noah  was  six  hundred  vears  old,  when  the 
flood  of  waters  was  upon  the  eartn. 


Gen.  vi.  12.  And  the  Elohim  saw  Uie  eaith,  sod 
behold  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flash  had  conupiedbii 
way  on  the  eartk 

1&  And  the  Elohim  said  to  Noah,  the  end  of  all 
flesh  is  come  before  me  ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with 
violence  through  them  ;  and  behold,  I  wiU  destroy 
them  from  under  heaven. 

vi.  19.  And  of  every  living  thing,  of  all  flesh,  two 
of  everv  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  an  ark,  to  keep 
them  alive  with  thee ;  th^  shall  be  male  snd  female. 

20.  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  every  creeping  thing  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind :  two  of  every  s<»t  shall  come  unto  thee, 
to  keep  them  alive. 

22.  Thus  did  Noah ;  according  to  all  that  the  Elo- 
hun  had  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

18.  And  thou  shalt  come  into  the  aii:,  thou  and  thy 
sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 

vii.  11.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah*8  life,  m 
the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month, 
the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 


In  this  manner  die  ingenious  author  of  this  hypoth- 
esis proceeds  to  compare  other  passages.  The 
reader  will  remark,  that  the  most  particular  account 
is  contained  in  that  document  in  which  the  deity  is 
denoted  by  the  term  Elohim ;  and  this  is  its  general 
character  throughout.  The  system,  however,  is  not 
without  its  difficulties ;  but  for  a  discussion  of  these 
we  must  refer  to  those  writers  who  have  professedly 
treated  on  the  subject 

PENTECOST,  (l7*rr.jroffT»:,  ihejiftieth ;  day  is  un- 
derstood,) a  feast  celebrated  the  fiffaeth  day  after  the 
sixteenth  of  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  tlie 
feast  of  the  passover,  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16.  The  He- 
brews call  it  the  feast  of  weeks,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  2Si,) 
because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the  passover. 
They  then  offered  the  first-fruits  of  tlieir  wheat  har- 
vest, which  at  that  time  was  completed,  Deut.  xvi.  9, 
10.  These  first-fruits  consisted  m  two  loaves  of  un- 
leavened bread,  of  two  assarons  of  meal,  or  of  Ave 
pints  of  meal  each.  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 17.  Some  inter- 
preters think,  that  each  fiunily  was  obliged  to  give  two 
Hwves  for  first-firuits ;  but  others  maintain,  with  more 
reason,  that  tfiey  offered  but  two  loaves  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  is  suflSciendy  marked  by 
Josephus,  who  puts  but  one  loaf  of  two  assarons.  In 
addition  to  these,  they  presented  at  the  temple  seven 
lambs  of  that  year,  one  ciedf,  and  two  rams,  for  a  bumt- 
oflTering,  two  Jambs  for  a  peace-offering,  and  a  goat 
for  a  sin-ofiTering.  We  do  not  find  that  the  Pentecost 
had  an  octave,  Siough  it  was  one  of  the  three  great 
solemnities,  in  which  all  the  males  were  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord. 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  instituted,  first,  to 
oblige  the  Israelites  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  there  to  acknowledge  his  dominion  over 
their  country,  and  their  labors,  by  ofiering  to  him 
the  first-fruits  of  a]l  their  harvests.  Secondly,  to 
commemorate,  and  to  render  thanks  to  God  for,  the 
law  given  from  mount  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt 

The  Christian  church  also  celebrates  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  fifty  days,  or  seven  weeks,  after  the  pass- 
over,  or  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  After  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  the  apostles  having  retired  to  a 


house  at  Jerusalem,  (which,  it  is  said,  was  that  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  John,  on  mount  Sion,]  tbey 
there  waited  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  our  Saviour 
had  promised.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  about  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  (nine  o'clock  in  the  momiDg,) 
suddenly  they  heard  a  great  noise,  like  the  rushing  of  a 
mighty  wind,  from  heaven,  which  filled  the  whole 
house  where  the  apostles  were  assembled.  At  the 
same  time  there  appeared  among  them,  as  it  were, 
tongues  of  fire,  parted,  or  cloven,  and  resting  on  each 
of  them;  they  were  all  immediately  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  besan  to  speak  different  tongues 
or  languages,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  Acts 
ii.  1—3.  There  were  then  at  Jerusalem  some  pious 
Jews  of  all  nations,  who  were  astonished  to  bear 
such  a  variety  of  languages ;  but  others  (probably 
Jews  of  Jerusalem)  mocked,  saying,  "These  people 
are  full  of  new  wine."  Peter,  therefore,  took  up 
their  defence,  and  said,  *' These  persons  are  by  no 
means  drunk,  for  it  is  yet  but  the  third  hour  of  the 
day  :  (on  festival  days  they  did  not  eat  before  noon, 
especially  they  tasted  nothing*  before  nine  in  tbe 
morning,  which  was  an  hour  of  prayer :)  but  this 
is  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  spoken  by  Joel, 
(ii.  28.)  "I  will  pour  out  my  Spuit  upon  all  flesh, 
&c.  And  then,  "  whoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  &c.  Those  who  heard 
Peter  were  moved  with  compunction,  and  »w, 
"Brethren,  what  must  we  do?"  Peter  answered 
them,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  ofi^ 
Christ,  to  obtain  the  remission  of  sins,  and  you  shall 
also  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  Tbey  submit- 
ted, and  that  day  were  baptized  about  SlOOOflouis. 
A.  D.  83.  . 

PEOR,  or  Phooor,  a  famous  mountain  beyond 
Jordan,  which  Eusebius  places  between  Heshbon 
and  Livias.  Tbe  mountains  Nebo,  Pisgah  and  Peor, 
were  near  one  another,  and  probablv  of  the  aame 
chain  of  mountains ;  and  Cocceius  thinlcs  it  imports  a 
naked  height,  or,  as  we  say,  an  open  prospect,  so 
a  mountain  firee  from  impediments;  what  sttncw 
unsheltered  ;  plainly  to  be  seen ;  the  vertex  of  a  nigfi 
hill.  It  was  the  name  of  a  mountain,  standing  verf 
favorably  for  a  distant  prospect;  « a  prospect  stauofl 
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in  an  i^i>en  plaoo,"  Numb.  zziiL  38.  We  may  aay 
the  same  or  Beth  Peor,  (DeuL  iii.  29.)  which  appean 
to  have  been  on  an  eminence ;  as  the  vaUev  in  which 
Israel  abode  was  over  agcdnsi  it,  chap.  iv.  to.  It  was 
a  temple,  we  may  auppoae,  with  a  village  at  least 
arouna  it. 

PEREA,  from  Gr.  niQavf  bejfond^  si^ifiea  the 
country  beyond  Jordan,  or  east  of  that  nver,  espe- 
cially on  the  south.  Josephus  says  that  it  had  its 
limits,  at  Philadelphia  east,  the  Jordan  west,  Ma- 
cheron  south,  and  Pella  north.  Sometimes  the  word 
Perea  is  taken  in  a  more  extensive  signification,  for 
the  whole  country  beyond  Jordan.  It  was  enclosed 
on  the  east  by  mountains,  which  divided  it  firom 
Arabia  Deserta.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

PEREZ-UZZA,  (he  breach  of  Uzza,  the  name  of  a 
place,  2  Sam.  vi.  8.  Uzzah  is  spelt  differently, 
where  the  reason  of  the  appellation  is  assigned,  1 
Chron.  xiii.  11.    See  Uzza. 

PERFECTION.  The  Son  of  God  commands  his 
disciples  (Matt.  v.  48.)  to  be  perfect,  even  as  their 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Not  that  we  can  ever 
attain  his  perfection,  but  we  ought  constantly  to  be 
making  advances  towards  it:  we  ought  always  to 
propose  it  to  ourselves  as  our  pattern,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  virtue,  and  especially  nis  mercy  and  char- 
ity. Hence  Luke  says,  in  the  parallel  passage,  **  Be 
ye,  therefore,  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merci- 
ful," Luke  vL  96.  In  Matt.  xix.  21,  our  Saviour 
says,  that  he  who  woiJd  be  perfect  must  forsake  all 
and  follow  him ;  and  in  Luke  vi.  40,  that  the  disciple 
who  would  arrive  at  perfection  must  become  hke 
his  master.  Paul  often  exhorts  his  disciples  to  be 
jierfect ;  that  is,  to  acquire  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
tianity', to  be  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  it,  and  to 
practise  its  truths,  1  Cor.  i.  10 ;  xiv.  10,  &c. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  words  perfect  and  per- 
fection answer  to  Uie  Hebrew  words  TTkdm  and 
Tlidmmtm^  which  properly  signify  entire  and  com- 
plete; without  blemisn  or  defect;  irreprehenMble, 
perfect  Thus  it  is  said,  (Gen.  vi.  9.)  **  Woah  was  a 
just  man,  and  perfect  in  his  generations.**  And  God 
says  to  Ahraham,  (Gen.  xvii.  1.)  "  I  am  the  Almighty 
God ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect.'*  And 
speaking  to  his  people,  (Deut  xviii.  13.)  **Thou  shalt 
be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God.**  In  all  these 
places,  perfect  is  put  for  a  character  without  re- 
proach; unreprovable,  sincere.  So  to  serve  God 
with  a  perfect  heart,  is  to  serve  him  fiuthfully,  purely, 
not  admitting  a  rival.  Perfect  joined  with  knowl- 
edffe,  law,  charity,  work,  &c.  signifies  whatever  may 
mSae  those  things  complete,  finislied,  entire,  with- 
out deficiency.  Paul  sa^s,  (Heb.  viL  \d»)**  The  law 
made  nothing  perfect;**  i.  e.  it  mav  be  sud  to  give 
only  sketches  of  things  ;  to  enjoin  things  of  less  per- 
fection than  what  the  gospel  requires. 

PERFUMES ;  the  use  of  perfumes  was  common 
amonjf  the  Hebrews,  and  the  orientals  generally,  be- 
fore It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Moses  also  speaks  of  the  art  of  the  perfumer,  in 
Effypt,  and  gives  the  composition  of  two  perfumes, 
(Exod.  XXX.  25.)  of  which  one  was  to  be  offered  to 
the  Lord,  on  the  golden  altar ;  and  the  other  (Exod. 
XXX.  34,  &c.)  to  tw  used  lor  apointinff  the  high-priest 
and  his  sons,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  vessels  of  di- 
vine service,  Exod.  xxx.  23.  The  former  of  these, 
called  incense,  was  coinposed  of  stacte,  the  onyx,  or 
o<loriferous  shell-fish,  of^galbanum,  and  incense,  each 
of  equal  weight  It  was  sacred  and  inviolabia,  and 
*it  waa  forbidden,  on  pam  of  death,  for  any  men 


whatever  to  use  it.  The  other  perfiune  waa  nther 
an  unction,  to  anoint  the  priesta  and  sacred  veasels 
of  the  tabernacle.  It  was  composed  of  the  beat 
myrrh  500  shekels,  of  cinnamon  SfeO  ahekels,  of  can- 
na  aromatica  a  like  quantity,  of  cassia  aromatica  500 
sh^els ;  and  1  bin  of  oil-oUve.  God  reserved  this 
ointment,  or  perfume,  for  his  own  service;  and 
whoever  ahould  make  it,  either  for  himself  or  another, 
was  to  be  cut  ofiT  from  his  people. 

The  Hebrews  had  also  perfUmes  for  embalming 
their  dead.  The  composition  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  they  used  myrrh,  aloes  and  other  strong  and  as- 
trin^nt  drugs,  proper  to  prevent  infection  and  cor- 
ruption.    S^  EMBALMIlfe. 

In  addition  to  these  perfumes,  there  are  others 
noticed  in  Scripture.  Those,  for  example,  which 
king  Hezekiah  preserved  in  his  repoaitonea.  "The 
spices  and  precious  ointment  ;**  (2  Kings  xx.  13.)  and 
those  burned  with  the  body  ofking  Asa,  2  Chron.  xvL 
14.  Judith  perfumed  her  face  when  ahe  was  to  ap- 
pear before  Holofemes ;  and  they  prepared  the  vir- 
g'ns  which  were  to  appear  before  the  kin^  of  Persia, 
r  mx  months  togetner,  by  the  use  of  oil  of  myrrh, 
and  for  six  other  months,  t^  varioua  perfumes  and 
sweet-scented  oils,  Esth.  ii.  12.  The  spouse  in  the 
Canticles  commends  the  perfhmes  of  her  lover ;  who 
in  return  says,  that  the  perfumes  of  his  spouse  sur- 
pass the  most  excellent  odors.  He  names  particu- 
larly the  spikenard,  the  canna  aromatica,  cinnamon, 
myrrh  and  aloes,  as  compoainff  theae  perihmea.  The 
voluptuous  woman  descnbed  by  Solomon  (Prov.  vii. 
17.)  says,  that  she  had  perfumed  both  her  duan  and 
her  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes  and  cinnamon.  The 
book  of  Wisdom  (iL  7.)  encourage  one  another  to 
the  uae  of  the  most  luxurious  and  costly  perfbmea. 
Isaiah  reproaches  Jadea,  whom  he  deacribes  as  a 
faiUileas  spouse  to  God,  aa  being  painted  and  per- 
fUmed  to  please  stran^rs:  (Isa.  IviL  9.)  **Thou 
wentest  to  the  king  with  ointment,  and  didst  in- 
crease thy  perfiimes  f  and  Ezekiel  (xxiiL  41.)  seems 
to  accuae  tne  Jews  with  having  profaned  the  odors 
and  perfumes,  whose  use  was  reserved  to  sacred  things, 
by  applying  them  to  theur  own  uae :  ''Thou  aatest 
upon  a  stately  bed,  and  a  table  prepared  before  it, 
whereupon  thoa  hast  set  mine  incense  and  mine 
oil**  Amos  (vi.  6.)  inveighs  against  the  rich  men  of 
Ephraim,  who  drank  CMtly  wines,  and  perfumed 
themselves  with  the  most  precious  oils:  The  wo- 
man-sinner (Luke  vii.  37.|and  Mary  MacdaJen  (John 
xii.  3.)  anointed  our  Saviour's  feet  witn  costlv  per- 
fume.   That  of  Mary  Magdalen  was  spikenard. 

These  instances  show  the  taste  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, which  was,  and  still  is,  the  tasle  of  the  orien- 
tals, who  made  much  use  of  scents  and  perfbmes. 
They  prove,  also,  that  both  men  and  women  used 
them,  and  that  wise  and  serious  men  condemned  the 
too  frequent  and  affected  use  of  them.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  to  abstain  from  perfbmea^  scents 
and  unctiona,  was  esteemed  a  part  of  mortincation. 
(See  Esth.  xiv ;  2  Dan.  x.  a) 

Solomon  says,  **  that  dead  flies  causa  the  ointment 
of  the  apothecanr  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savor  :** 
i.  e.  aa  one  dead  fly  is  sufiicient  to  spoil  the  scent  of 
a  whole  box  of  perfumes;  so  one  muk  ia  enough  to 
destroy  a  man*s  good  name. 

PERGA,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  Acts  zUL  14.  This 
is  not  a  maritime  city,  but  situated  on  the  river  Ces- 
tUB,  at  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  It  waa  one  of 
the  most  considerable  citiea  in  Pamphylia  ;  and 
when  that  province  waa  divided  into  two  parte,  this 
city  became  the  metropolis  of  one  paiti  and  Ski*  of 
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the  other.  There  was,  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
a  very  famous  temple  of  Diana,  surnamed  Pergeea. 
from  the  city. 

PER6AMOS,  (now  Berganio,|  a  city  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  residence  of  tnc  Attalian  princes. 
There  was  here  collected  by  the  kings  of  this 
race  a  noble  library  of  200,000  volumes,  which  was 
afterwards  transported  to  Egypt  by  i^leopatra,  and 
added  to  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Hence  the  Latin 
name  perramenhim  for  parchment.  Our  Lord 
(Rev.  ii.  12.)  speaks  to  the  angel,  or  bishop,  of  Per- 

Samus  thus :  **  I  know  thy  works,  and  where  thou 
wellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is ;  and  thou  bold- 
est fast  my  name,"  &c. 

PERJURY.  The  law  of  God  severely .  con- 
demned perjury,  false  oaths,  vows  and  promises 
made  without  an  intention  to  perform  them,  Lev. 
xix.  12 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  Perjury  offends  against 
the  veracity  and  justice  of  God  himself,  and  is  a 
great  insult  on  his  majesty,  by  appealing  to  him  as  a 
witness  to  a  lie,  and  engaging  his  mi^ty  name  in 
conmiission  of  a  rrimg.  Moses  (Lev.  v.  4, 5,  6 ;  vi.  2, 
3.}  seems  to  appoint  sacrifices  to  atone  for  perjury ; 
wnich  is  contrary  to  Paul,  who  assures  us,  that  the 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  the  law  did  not  really 
remit  sins,  but  only  purify  legal  &ults,  Heb.  vii.  18 ; 
GaL  ii.  16 ;  Rom.  vhi.  3 ;  Heb.  ix.  9,  13.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  presumed,  that  the  sacrifices  ordained 
by  Moses,  regarded  only  the  ignorance  or  temerity  of 
him  who  had  nnade  a  rash  promise,  or  a  secret  oath,  or 
promise.  Or  he  supposes,  that  he  who  was  permitted 
to  offer  such  a  sacrifice,  had  already  expiated  his 
nn,  by  a  perfect  repentance  and  contntion ;  of  which 
the  prescribed  external  sacrifice  is  only  the  public 
acknowledgment,  or  ratification,  as  we  may  sav,  to 
satisfy  for  faults  committed,  by  approaching  holy 
things  in  a  state  <^  defilement  The  wilful  peijurer 
was  punished  by  the  sentence  of  the  judges,  when 
he  was  found  guil^.  (See  Lev.  v.  1 ;  xix.  8 ;  xx.  17, 
19,  20 ;  xxiv.  15 ;  Numb.  ix.  13.) 

PERIZZITES,  or  Preresai,  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  who  had  mingled  with  the  Canaanites, 
or  were  themselves  descendants  of  Canaan.  They 
appear  to  have  had  no  fixed  habitations,  and  lived 
sometimes  in  one  country  and  sometimes  in  another. 
There  were  some  of  them  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  plains.  In  sev- 
eral places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites 
are  mentioned  as  the  chief  people  of  the  country ; 
as  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  Gen.  xiii.  7. 
The  tribe  of  Ephraim  complaining  to  Joshua,  that 
they  were  too  much  confifhijl  in  their  possession,  he 
bade  them  go,  if  they  pleased,  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Perizzites  and  Rephaim,  and  there  clear  the  land, 
cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  Josh.  xvii.  15.  Solomon 
subdued  the  remains  of  these  people,  which  the  Is- 
raelites had  not  rooted  out,  and  made  them  tribu- 
tary, 1  Kings  ix.  20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  7.  The  Periz- 
zites  are  mentioned  by  Ezra,  after  the  return  fi^m 
Babylon ;  and  several  Israelites  had  married  wives 
from  among  them,  Ezra  ix.  1.  See  Canaanites, 
p.  244. 

PERSECUTION  has  in  all  ages  been  the  portion 
of  good  men.  Cain  persecuted  Abel;  Joseph  was 
persecuted  by  his  brethren ;  David  by  Saul ;  Elijah 
and  Elisha  by  Ahab ;  the  prophets  by  the  kings  and 
people  of  their  time ;  our  Saviour  by  Herod,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Jews;  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles 
by  the  enemies  of  piety,  truth  and  justice  of^  every 
deacription.  It  is  a  maxim  laid  down  by  the  apostle 
that  all  thosa  who  will  lead  a  godly  life  shall  suffer 


persecution ;  (2  Tim.  tii.  12.J  but  our  Lord  pro- 
nounces them  happy,  Matt  vih.  3—10. 

PERSIA,  (in  Heb.  tno,  Pfuxn,  Ezek.  xxviL  10.)  a 
vast  region  in  Asia,  the  south-western  proTioce  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Perri^  and 
is  still  called  Pharsistaiiy  or  Fan.  ThePenuanewbo 
became  so  fiimous  after  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  their 
monarchy,  were  anciently  called  Elamites;  andio 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Partbians.  See 
Parthians. 

The  Arabians  say,  that  Pars,  the  father  of  the  Per- 
sians, was  son  of  Azaz,  or  Arphazad,  son  of  Shem. 
Others  derive  him  from  Japheth ;  but  the  PeniaoB 
derive  their  origin  from  Kaiumarath,  who  ii  among 
them  what  Adam  is  with  us.  They  aasure  ot  that 
they  have  always  had  kings  of  their  own  nation, 
whose  succession  has  never  been  long  interrupted. 
The  Dilemites,  the  Curdes,  and  even  the  oriental 
Turks,  according  to  some  authors,  are  descended 
from  the  Persians.  The  Dilemites  inhabit  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  called  also  the  sea  of  Dilero,  firom 
that  nation ;  the  Curdes  are  scattered  in  Assyria,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  Kurdistan ;  and  the 
Turks  have  withdrawn  beyond  the  river  Oxua,  into 
Tuikpstan. 

Authors  speak  differendy  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Persians.  Herodotus  says,  "They  bad  neither 
temples,  nor  statnos,  nor  altars.  They  look  on  it  as 
fblljr  to  make  or  to  sufl'cr  any,  because  they  did  not 
believe,  as  the  Greeks,  tliat  the  gods  were  of  buman 
origin."  They  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  on  the  highest 
mountains,  and  gave  the  name  or  God  to  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  heavens.  They  sacrificed  also  to  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  earth ;  to  the  fire,  and 
the  water,  and  the  winds.  They  originally  knew  no 
other  ffods  but  these,  but  subsequendy  they  have 
learned  fix>m  the  A8B3rrian8  and  the  Arabians,  to  sac- 
rifice to  Urania,  or  celestial  Venus ;  whom  the  As- 
? Brians  call  Militta,  the  Arabians,  Alitta,  and  the 
ersians,  Mithnu 

The  modem  Persians  refer  their  religion  to  Abra- 
ham, whom  some  confound  with  Zoroaster,  and 
others  Mill  have  to  be  the  master  of  Zoroaster. 
They  think  the  world  was  created  in  six  days ;  that 
in  the  beginning  God  created  a  man  and  a  woman, 
from  whom  mankind  are  derived :  that  there  aie 
several  terrestrial  paradises,  one  universal  del- 
uge, one  Moses,  one  Solomon.  AB  this,  without 
doubt,  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Mahometans. 

They  hold,  says  D'Herbelot,  one  eternal  God, 
called  m  their  language  Jesdan,  or  Oromazdes,  who 
is  the  true  God,  called  by  the  Arabians  Allah,  the 
author  of  all  good ;  also  another  god,  P'^*'^  v^ 
darkness,  whom  they  name  Aherman,  (pn>P*"yj'* 
Eblis  of  the  Arabians,  or  the  devil,)  the  author  ol  jj" 
evil  They  have  a  very  great  veneration  for  Itfh^ 
and  a  great  aversion  firom  d^icnessL  God  the  Civa- 
tor  of  aU  thmgs  has  produced  light  and  daiknes^  m 
fi-om  a  mixture  of  these  two,  of  good  and  evil,  of  gen- 
eration and  corruption,  the  composition  and  <J^^"]J 
position  of  the  parts  of  the  world  is  effected  and  i*i" 
always  cont'mue,  till  light  withdrawmg  itself  on  one 
side,^and  daricness  on  tbe  other,  shall  cause  a  de«n'f- 
tion  and  dissolution.  This  is  the  substance  of  tw 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  which  is  still  maintained  by  w 
Magians,  or  Guebres,  who  worship  &te;  ^^'^ 
always,  when  they  pray,  turn  themselves  towards"* 
rising  sim.  -__^^ 

The  early  history  of  the  Persiana,  like  that  of  mo« 
of  the  oriental  nations,  is  involved  in  doubt  or  ?•" 
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plexity.  We  have  already  suggested  their  descent 
from  Shem,  through  his  sou  Elajii,  after  whom  they 
were  originally  named.  It  is  probable  that  they  en- 
joyed their  independence  for  several  ages,  with  a  mo- 
narchical succession  of  tlicir  own ;  until  tliey  were 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  their  country  attached 
as  a  province  to  that  empire.  This  event  is  adum- 
brated in  Persian  history  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
tyrant,  named  Zobruk.  From  this  period,  both  sacred 
and  profane  writers  distinguish  the  kingdom  of  tlie 
Medes  from  that  of  the  Persians.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that,  during  this  period,  petty  revolutions  might 
have  occasioned  temporary  disjunctions  of  Persia 
from  its  sister  kingdom,  and  that  the  Persian  king 
was  quickly  again  made  sensible  of  his  true  allegiance. 
Such  an  event  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Pharaoh,  who  defeated  the  revolted  Persians,  and 
reduced  them  to  a  more  complete  subjection. 

Dejoces,  the  fatlier  of  Pluaortes,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  to  have  established  its 
government.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  was  founded 
belbre  this  alleged  period,  and  only  strengthened  and 
extended  by  Dejoces.  Dejoces  was  killed  in  an  ac- 
tion with  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Assvria,  as  related 
in  the  book  of  Judith,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Phraortes.  Phraortes  afterwards  subdued  the  Persians 
and  otlier  Asiatic  nations.  He  ultimately  was  killed 
before  the  walls  of  Nineveh. 

Cyaxares,  his  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
Media,  undertook  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Assyrians. 
He  defeated  them,  and  led  the  Medes  a  second  time 
to  the  walls  of  Nineveh.  His  success  was  impeded 
by  his  being  called  off  by  some  invading  Scythian8 ; 
but  he  afterwards  renewed  his  attempts,  and  de- 
•troved  that  great  city,  612  B.  C.    See  Media. 

Media,  having  vanquished  her  great  rival,  enjoyed 
a  long  interval  of  peace,  during  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
son  of  Cyaxares.  But  his  successor, -Cyaxares  the 
second,  united  with  the  Persians  against  tlie  Bab- 
ylonians, and  gave  the  command  of  tlie  combined 
armies  to  Cyrus,  who  took  tlie  city  of  Babylon, 
killed  Belsliazzar,  and  tenuinated  that  kingdom, 
538B.C. 

Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  thrones  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia, and  completed  the  union  between  those  countries. 
He  extended  his  dominion  l)eyond  the  greatest  limits 
of  tliat  of  the  kings  of  Assvria.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  previous  to  this  union,  Daniel  speaks  of 
the  law  of  tiie  Medes  and  Persians  being  the  same. 
TAe  union  was  effected  B.  C.  536.  The  principal 
events,  relating  to  Scripture,  which  occurred  duniig 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  were  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
the  rebuilding  the  city  and  temple,  and  the  subduc- 
tion  of  Babylon.  Of  tlie  succejaors  of  Cyrus,  differ 
ent  accounts  are  given  by  different  histories.  The 
Persian  annals  give  /bur,  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerx*^ ; 
the  sacred  annals  X<^e,  and  the  Grecian  fix.  The 
order  of  princes  as  given  in  the  book  of  Ezra  is,  Cy- 
rus, Ahasuerus,  Artaxerxes,  Darius,  Artoxerxrs; 
Xerxes,  who  reigned  between  Darius  and  Artaxerxes, 
being  omitted  to  be  mentioned,  because  notliing  im- 
portant in  the  Jewish  history  occurred  during  his 
reign.  Ahasuerus  was  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus. 
He  was  too  much  engrossed  with  Egyptian  afiairs 
to  pay  much  regard  to  the  Jews;  and  during  his 
reign  the  proffress  of  their  works  at  Jerusalem  was 
nearly  suspended.  His  successor,  Artaxerxes,  was  the 
usurper  Smerdis  the  Marian,  by  whose  decree  a  total 
stop  was  put  to  the  buildmgs  at  Jerusalem.  The  next, 
according  to  Scripture  succession,  is  Darius,  called, 
by  profiuie  historians,  Darius  Hystaspes.     He  em- 


powered the  Jews  to  resume  the  worits  at  Jeruflalem, 
and  likewise  granted  them  other  privileges ;  by  virtue 
of  which,  the  temple,  which  had  been  twenty  yean 
in  building,  was  completed. 

Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  is  briefly  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  by  Daniel,  as  the  fourth  king 
from  Cyrus,  who,  ^  by  his  strength,  and  through  hia 
great  riches,  should  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of 
Grecia."  That  he  invaded  Greece  with  an  immense 
army,  is  known  to  eveiy  one  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  ancient  history.  He  continued  the  privileges 
which  his  fatlier  Darius  had  granted  to  the  Jews. 

Artaxerxes,  called  by  the  Greeks  Longimanus,  from 
the4eugth  of  his  handls,  and  Ahasuerus  in  the  book 
of  Esther,  is  rendered  memorable  principally  on  the 
account  of  the  friendship  he  evinced  to  tlie  Jews, 
which  it  is  thought  proceeded  firom  the  intercession 
of  Esther,  his  queen. 

[Later  interpreters,  however,  have  come  to  diflTerent 
results  in  regard  to  several  of  these  kings.  These 
may  be  seen  under  the  articles  Artaxerxes  I.  and 
particularly  under  Ahasuerus  II.     R. 

With  Artaxerxes  tlie  history  of  Persia,  as  relating 
to  the  Scriptures,  terminates,  rersia,  however,  is  stifl 
a  country  to  which  we  may  recur  tor  an  illustration 
of  tlie  maimers  and  usages  described  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  character  of  the  Persian  govenunent  is  absolute- 
Iv  despotic.  The  fiat  of  the  kin^^  which  in  reali^  m 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  PerauDs  which  altereth 
not,  is  as  positive  and  immutable  as  at  the  period 
when  Daniel  wrote ;  and  has  exerted  a  correspond- 
ing and  very  marked  influence  on  the  manners  atid 
customs  of  the  people. 

•  PERSIS,  a  Roman  lady,  whom  Paul  salute^ 
(Rom.  xvL  12.)  and  calls  his  beloved  sister. 

PESTILENCE,  or  Plaoue,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  as  in  most  others,  expresses  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tempers  and  calamities.  Tne  Hebrew  -o-i,  Dtber, 
which  properly  signifies  the  plague,  is  extended  to  all 
epidemical  and  contagious  diseases.  The  prophets 
generally  coimect  together  the  sword,  the  pestilence 
and  tlie  famine,  as  three  evils  which  generally  accom- 
pany each  other. 

The  pestilent  man  (Prov.  xv.  12.  Vulg.)  is  the 
Bcomer,  the  }iretended  fi^e-thinker,  who  diverts  himself 
with  thesimplicity  of  good  people,  and  with  the  timid- 
ity of  pious  souls.  The  seat  of  the  scomer,  mentioned 
in  the  first  Psalm,  is  the  seat  of  such  pernicious  people. 
Solomon  in  many  places  cautions  his  readers  against 
tlieir  diHcourKcs.  The  scomer  loves  not  him  tliat  re- 
proves him,  Prov.  xix.  25.  The  correction  of  such 
Hcoffers  is  great  instruction  for  the  weak,  tlie  low,  the 
foolish,  pnd,  generally,  those  tliat  want  light  and  un- 
derstanding. TertuUus,  the  advocate  of  the  Jews, 
says,  (Acts  xxiv.  5.)  that  Paul  was  a  pestilent  fellow, 
a  common  dimurber  and  mover  of  sedition,  because 
he  maiuta'med  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Jeremiah 
gives  to  Babylon  the  name  of  the  contngious  moun- 
tain, because  it  spread  tbo  infection  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  through  the  \v)iu1f  world.  The  Messiah 
says,  (Hosea  xiii.  14.]  **  O  death,  I  will  bo  thy  plagues ; 
O  grave,  I  will  be  tny  destruction."  Jerome  trans- 
lates it.  And  in  Psalm  xci.  3,  the  Hebrew  has,  **  He 
shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snares  of  the  hunter,  and 
from  tlie  danserous  pestilence." 

PETER,  uie  apostle,  was  bom  at  Bethsaida,  and 
was  son  of  John,  Jona,  or  Joanna,  and  brother  of  An- 
drew, John  L  42, 43.  His  original  name  was  Simon 
or  Simeon,  but  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  the 
apostleship,  he  added  the  name  Cephas  that  is,  (in 
Syriac,)  a  stone  or  rock ;  in  Greek  imd  Latiiu  Petri, 
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whence  Peter.  He  was  married;  and  dwelt  with 
hia  mother-in-law,  and  his  wife,  at  Capernaum,  on 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  Mark  L  29 ;  Matt.  riiL  14 ; 
Luke  iv.  38.  Andrew,  having  been  called  by  Christ, 
met  his  brother  Simon,and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come 
to  Jesus,  John  L  41.  (A.  D.  90.)  After  havmg  passed 
one  day  with  our  Saviour,  they  returned  to  their  or- 
dinaiy  occupation,  of  fiBhing,  though  it  is  thought 
they  were  present  with  him  at  the  marriage  of  Cana 
in  Galilee.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Jesus, 
being  on  the  riiore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  while 
Peter  and  Andrew  were  busy  washing  their  nets, 
(Luke  V.  1,  &c.)  entered  their  boat,  and  bade  Peter 
throw  out  his  nets  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  fish.  *  Pe- 
ter obej^ed,  though  he  had  been  fishing  the  whole 
night  without  success.  The  fish  taken  at  this  draught 
were  so  manv,  that  their  own  vessel,  and  that  of 
James  and  Jonn,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  filled. 
The  miracle  so  impressed  the  mind  of  Peter,  that  he 
threw  himself  at  me  feet  of  Jesus,  and  said,  "  Depart 
fit)m  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinner."  Jesus,  however, 
bade  them  follow  him,  and  promised  to  make  them 
fishers  of  men.  The  four  quitted  their  boats  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

Jesus,  cominff  to  Capernaum  some  time  after  this, 
^ukeiv.  38;  Matt  viu.  14.)  entered  the  house  of 
Peter,  where  his  mother-in-law  lay  sick  of  a  fover. 
He  immediately  healed  her ;  and  riie  assisted  to  serve 
theoL  A  little  while  before  the  feast  of  the  passover 
of  the  following  year,  (A.  D.  32.)  afler  he  returned  into 
Galilee,  he  chose  twelve  aposdes,  among  whom  Peter 
has  the  first  place. 

Upon  one  occasion,  as  our  Saviour  was  near  Ciesa- 
rea  Philippi,  he  asked  his  apostles,  whom  men  todk 
him  to  be^  Matt  zvL  13, 14.  They  answered,  some 
took  him  for  John  the  Baptist,  otliers  Elias,  others 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  old  prophets.  **  But  whom  do 
you  aay  that  I  am  ?**  inquired  Jesua  Simon  Peter 
answered,  **  You  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  Jesus  said  to  him,  **  Happy  are  you,  Sinton, 
son  of  Jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  has  not  revelled  this 
to  you,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Your  name 
is  Peter,  [rock,]  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  affainst 
it  I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en, and  whatsoever  you  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
aiao  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  you  shall  loose 
on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.**  (See  Key.)  About 
ei^ht  davs  after  this,  he  was  transfigured  on  a  moun- 
tam,  and  had  with  him  Peter,  James  and  John,  whom 
he  showed  a  glimpse  of  his  glory.  Peter,  being  in  an 
ecstasy,  and  seeing  Moses  and  Elias  with  Jesus,  ex- 
claimed, **  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ;  if  you 
please,  we  will  make  three  tents,  one  for  you,  one 
for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias!**  Matt  xvii.  Luke 
ix.28. 

One  day,  as  Jesus  was  speaking  concerning  the  for- 

giveness  of  injuries,  (Matt  xviii.  21,  22.)  Peter  asked 
im  how  often  they  must  forgive ;  whether  seven 
times.  Jesus  answered.  Seventy  times  seven.  On 
another  occasion,  (Matt  xix.  27.)  as  he  was  speaking 
of  the  danffer  of  riches,  Peter  said  to  him,  **  Lord,  we 
have  left  lul  to  follow  thee  ;  what  reward  shall  we 
have  ?**  Jesus  answered,  **  An  hundred-fold,  even  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  other  world  eternal  life.** 

On  the  Wednesday  before  his  passion,  as  they  sat 
on  the  mount  of  Olives,  he,  with  the  other  apostles, 
asked  Jesus,  when  the  temple  was  to  be  destroyed. 
On  Thursday  he  was  sent  with  John  to  prepare  for 
the  passover ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  Jesus  was  at 
table,  and  began  to  speak  of  him  who  should  betray 


him,  Peter  made  aigna  to  John,  to  ask  him  who  tbw 
could  be.  Afler  supper,  the  diaciplea  disputed  who 
should  lie  the  greatest;  upon  which  Jeaua,  laying 
aaide  his  garments,  washed  their  feet,  to  give  them 
an  example  of  humility.  Peter  reluctantly  consent- 
ed, and  that  not  till  after  Jesus  had  told  him  that  if 
he  did  not  wash  his  foct,  he  could  have  no  pait  in 
him,  John  xiiL  6—10.  Just  before  the  apinrehaiaion 
of  our  Lord,  he  cautioned  Peter  of  hia  dancer:  **  Pe- 
ter, Satan  has  desired  to  sift  you  aa  men  sift  wheat : 
—but  I  have  prayed  for  you,  that  your  faith  may  not 
fail;  and  when  you  are  converted,  confirm  your 
brethren."  Peter  declared  he  was  ready  to  follow 
his  Master  every  where,  even  to  death ;  but  Jeaua 
foretold  to  him,  that  he  would  abjure  bim  three  times 
that  very  night,  before  the  cock  should  crow.  When 
supper  was  ended,  our  Saviour  went  to  the  ganien 
of  Olives,  taking  Peter,  James  and  John  apart, 'as 
wimesses  of  his  agony.  Here  Peter,  though  ne  had 
lately  shown  so  much  resolution,  foil  asleep  with  the 
rest ;  which  occasioned  Jesus*  affectionate  reproof: 
— "  Do  you  sleep,  Simon  ?  Could  you  not  watch  with 
me  one  hour  ?**  Mark  xiv.  37 ;  Matt  xxvi.  40,  &c. 

Judas  having  come  out  witlrthe  aoldieia  to  anze 
Jesus,  Peter  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  off  the  ri{[ht 
ear  of  Malcbus,  servant  to  the  high-priest ;  which 
Jesus  perceiving,  bade  him  put  up  his  sword,  adding, 
those  who  fight  with  the  sword  perish  by  the  sword ; 
and  at  the  same  time  healing  Malchus*b  ear,  John 
xviiL  10,  &c  Jesus  beinc  led  to  the  house  of  Caia- 
phas,  Peter  followed  at  a  mstance,  and  minsled  with 
the  soldiers  and  servanti  in  the  hall.  White  wnim- 
in(^  himself  at  the  fire,  a  maid-servant  said,  **  Surely 
this  man  was  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth !"  But  Peter 
answered,  **I  know  not  what  you  aay;  I  do  not 
so  much  as  know  the  man."  A  short  time  afterwards, 
another  maid  recognized  him.  But  Peter  denied  it 
with  an  oath  ;  as  he  did  a  third  time.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  coclT  crowed  the  second  time,  and  Jesua, 
being  in  the  hall,  and  not  for  firom  Peter,  turned  and 
looked  on  him,  which  bringing  to  hia  remembrance 
that  Jesus  had  said  to  him,  before  the  cock  crowed 
twice  he  should  deny  him  thrice,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  wept  bitterly.  Matt  zxvL  73,  75; 
Marie  xiv.  30,  72. 

It  is  said  that  his  compunction  was  so  acute  that 
he  remained  in  secret,  and  in  tears,  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  Saviour's  passion  (Friday  and  Saturday;) 
but  on  Sunday  momins  Jesus  being  risen,  and  Mary 
having  been  at  the  tomb,  and  not  finding  the  body  of 
Jesus,  she  ran  into  the  city,  to  tell  Peter  and  John 
that  their  Master  was  taken  away.  The  two  disci- 
ples ran  to  the  sepulchre,  and  Peter  saw  the  linen 
clothes  in  which  the  body  had  been  wrapped.  They 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  not  understandmg  what  had 
come  to  pass ;  but  on  the  same  day  our  Saviour  ap- 
peared to  Peter,  John  xx. ;  Luke  xxiv.  12,  34,  &c. ; 
Mark  xvi.  7. 

Some  days  after  this,  while  Peter  with  some  oth- 
ers of  the  apostles  were  fishing  on  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth, Jesus  visited  and  dmed  with  them;  and 
after  dinner  gave  to  Peter  the  memorsbte  and  im- 
pressive charge,  *<  Feed  my  sheep ;"  adding,  '^  I  tell 
you  for  a  truth,  that  when  you  were  younf,  you 
girded  yourself  and  went  where  ^ou  pleasea;  but 
now  you  are  old,  another  shall  gird  you,  and  lead 
you  where  you  would  not  go.** 

From  this  time,  Peter*s  zeal  in  his  Master's  service 
was  unabatinff,  and  his  boldness  not  to  be  subdued* 
On  the  dav  of  Pentecost,  he  stood  forth  in  the  defence 
of  his  brethren,  who  were  charged  by  the  unthii 
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Jews  with  drunkennesB,  and  so  powerfully  urffed  the 
completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
that  a  ffreat  number  were  converted,"  Acts  ii.  When 
taken  before  the  Sanhedrim,  with  his  companiou 
John,  in  conseauence  of  having  healed  the  cripple, 
at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  he  boldly  ana  un- 
dauntedly char(^  that  corrupt  body  witn  having 
crucified  the  Messiah,  and  refused,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  refirain  firom  preaching  the  truth  to  the  people, 
Acts  iv. 

Upon  several  other  occasions,  Peter  was  subjected 
to  imprisonment  and  scourging,  in  consequence  of 
his  zeal  and  fervor  in  the  service  of  his  divine  Mas- 
ter ;  but  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  nor  retard- 
ed his  labors  in  publishing  the  gospel.  After  having 
visited  Samaria,  where  Philip  had  been  declaring  the 
word  of  life,  and  conferring  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
many  of  those  who  had  believed,  Peter  visited  the 
disciples  from  city  to  city.  At  Lydda,  he  cured 
iEneas,  who  had  been  paralytic  for  eight  years.  At 
JoppA,  he  restored  Tabitha  to  life.  And  at  Caesarca 
of  Palestine,  he  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  converting  and  baptizing  the  family  of  Cor- 
nelius, a  man  who  feared  God,  and  desired  to  be 
instructed  in  the  gospel,  Acts  tx.  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  his  fellow  apostles, 
who  did  not  yet  fully  understand  the  economy  of 
God,  in  his  purposes  toward  the  Gentiles,  charged 
him  with  a  violation  of  the  law,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  uncircumctsed ;  Peter,  however,  related  the 
whole  affiiir  to  them  fit>m  the  beginning,  which  led 
them  to  rejoice  and  glorify  God,  m  that  he  had  also 
granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life.  Acts  xi. 

It  is  thought  that  soon  after  this,  Peter  went  to  An- 
tioch,  where  he  founded  a  Christian  church,  A.  D. 
36 ;  and  aAer  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Bithvnia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Pontus,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  provinces 
further  north,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
was,  A.  D.  44,  at  the  passover.  In  this  year,  Herod 
Affrippa  began  a  persecution  agfunst  the  church,  in 
which  James  the  greater,  brother  of  John,  was  slain, 
and  Peter  apprehended  for  the  purpose  or  beinff  put 
to  death.  6n  the  very  night  fcHBfore  he  was  to  have 
been  executed,  however,  and  while  he  was  sleeping 
loaded  with  chuns,  between  two  soldiers,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  awoke  him,  opened  the  prison,  and 
brought  him  out  into  the  street.  At  the  house  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  John,  he  found  many  of  the 
fiiithful  assembled  at  prayer,  on  his  behalf^  and  they 
all  fflorified  God  fi>r  his  deliverance.  Acts  xii. 

He  soon  afterwards  left  Jerusalem,  and  we  lose 
sight  of  him,  till  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  51. 
At  Antioch,  Peter,  as  his  custom  had  been,  ate  and 
drank  with  the  Gentiles,  without  regarding  the  Mo- 
saic distinctions  of  meats.  But  when  some  convert- 
ed Jews  from  Jerusalem  arrived,  being  unwilling  to 
offend  them,  he  separated  himself  firom  the  convert- 
ed Gentiles.  Paul,  however,  fearing  this  might  be 
interpreted  as  if  meant  to  revoke  and  annul  miat  he 
had  determined  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
course,  and  Peter  submitted  to  his  judgment.  Gal. 
ii.  11. 

From  this  time,  little  is  known  of  Peter.  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  Origen,  in  the  third  tome  of  his  Ex- 
position on  Genesis,  wrote  to  this  purpose :  **  Peter 
18  supposed  to  have  preached  to  the  Jevrs  of  the  dis- 
persion in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia 
ond  Asia.  And  at  length,  coming  to  Rome,  was  cni- 
cified  with  his  head  downwards;  himself  having  de- 
aired  that  it  might  be  in  that  manner.**    Some  learned 


men  think,  that  Peter,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  HfSif 
went  into  Chaldea,  and  there  wrote  his  First  Epistle ; 
because  the  salutation  of  the  church  at  Babylon  is 
sent  in  iL  But  their  opinion  is  not  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers.  Laraner  says,  ^It 
seems  to  me,  that  when  Peter  left  Judea,  he  went 
again  to  Antioch,  the  chief  city  of  Syria.  Thence 
he  might  go  into  other  parts  of  the  continent,  par- 
ticularly Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  which  are  expressly  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  his  First  Epistle.  In  those  countries  he 
might  stay  a  good  while.  It  is  very  likely  that  he 
did  so;  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Christians  there,  to  whom  he  afterwards  wrote  two 
epistles.  When  he  left  those  parts,  I  think  he  went 
to  Rome ;  but  not  till  after  Paul  had  been  in  that 
city,  and  was  gone  fit)m  it." 

Many  ancient  writers  have  said,  that  Peter  was 
crucified  at  Rome,  while  Nero  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians. And  their  opinion  has  been  espoused  by 
learned  men,  both  rapists  and  Protestants.  Some, 
however,  particularly  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Spanheim. 
and  others,  deny  that  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  If 
the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  evidence  from  antiquity, 
on  which  Peter's  having  been  at  Rome  rests,  he  will 
find  it  fiiUy  set  forth  by  Lardner,  who  concludes  his 
inquiry  as  follows :  **  This  is  the  general,  uncontra- 
dicted, disinterested  testimony  of  ancient  writers  in 
the  several  ymrta  of  the  world,  Greeks,  Latins,  Syri- 
ans. As  our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  death 
of  Peter  is  recorded  m  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  it  is 
very  likely  that  Christians  would  observe  the  accom- 
plishment of  it,  which  must  have  been  in  some  place. 
And  about  this  place,  there  is  no  difference  among 
Christian  writers  of  ancient  times.  Never  any  other 
place  was  named,  besides  Rome ;  nor  did  any  other 
city  ever  glory  in  the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  It  is  not 
for  our  honor,  nor  for  our  interest,  either  as  Chris* 
tians  or  Protestants,  to  deny  the  truth  of  events  as- 
certained by  early  and  well-attested  tradition.  If  any 
make  an  ill  use  of  such  facts,  we  are  not  accountable 
for  it.  We  are  not,  from  a  dread  of  such  abuses,  to 
overthrow  the  credit  of  all  history,  the  consequences 
of  which  would  be  fatal."    (Macknigbt) 

Epistles  of  Pxter. — ^We  have  two  epistles  attrib- 
uted to  Peter,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  genuineness  of  the  FirH  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  is  referred  to  as  his  accredited 
work,  by  several  of  the  apostolical  fathers.  Com- 
mentators have  been  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the 
persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  primarily  address- 
ed ;  the  best  sustained  hypothesis  is,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  believer*,  indis- 
criminately, who  were  resident  in  the  provinces 
enumerated  in  the  introductory  verses.  It  was  writ- 
ten from  Babylon,  but  whether  the  Chaldean  or  the 
Egyptian  Babylon,  cannot  be  determined.  (See  Bab- 
TLO!f.)  The  second  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
same  persons  as  the  former  one ;  its  general  design 
being  to  confirm  the  doctrines  which  nad  been  oe- 
livered  in  that,  and  to  excite  the  Christian  converts 
to  a  course  of  conduct  becoming  in  every  respect 
their  high  profession  of  attachment  to  Christ. 

Mr.  Taylor  coniectures  that  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  misht  be  a  kind  of  response  to  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  remarkable,  he  obserre^ 
that  the  tenor  of  this  address  is  altogether  indepeii- 
dent  of  any  respect  to  the  Mosaic  economy ;  that  is 
scarcely  alluded  to,  certainly,  it  is  not  recommended. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  m>m  the  energy  of  the 
writer's  expressions,  (chap.  v.  19.^  '^  I  have  writfisn  to 
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^oUy  azbortiiig  you,  and  strongly  testifying  that  this 
IS  the  true  grace  of  God  in  which  ye  stand,"  that  he 
felt  a  constraining  necessity  for  clearly  stating,  as  it 
were,  under  his  hand,  those  principles  which  some, 
in  their  excess  of  zeal  for  legal  observances,  had 
confused,  not  to  say  impaired.  And  these  peraons 
were  known  to  him :  he  does  not  mention  them,  but 
he  corrects  them :  neither  does  he  mention  Paul,  but 
he  supports  him.  In  his  Second  Epistle,  however, 
he  names  Paul  explicitly,  and  reminds  his  readers 
that  this  apostle  had  written  an  epistle  ^  to  them,"  iii. 
15.  We  have  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  epistle 
written  by  Paul  to  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Asia  or 
Bithynia:  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians,  and  to  them 
only.  [But  if  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hdtretoi,  they  were 
of  die  same  nation  as  those  to  whom  Peter  writes  in 
their  dispersion.  See  the  Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  ii. 
p.  412,  seq.  R.]  It  is  a  hazarded  opinion  of  Mac- 
knight,  that  **  the  persons  to  whom  Peter's  Epistles 
were  sent  were,  for  the  most  part,  PauPs  converts." 
Surely  not  Peter  says,  (i.  16.)  "  We  made  known  to 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
and  then  he  alludes  to  the  transfiguration ;  which 
he  repeats,  as  what  he  had  heretofore  related  to 
them.    Paul  could  not  do  this. 

There  is  no  mark  of  time  in  the  First  Epistle  by 
which  to  fix  its  date.  The  Second  fixes  itself  to  a 
period  not  long  before  the  decease  of  the  writer.  The 
interval  between  them  might  be  longer  or  shorter. 
If  we  sssign  an  early  date  to  the  First,  we  must  con- 
sider well  where  Sylvanus,  if  he  were  PauKs  Silas, 
could  be  at  the  time :  if  we  assign  a  later  date,  we 
must  fidd  circumstances  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  that 
Paul  should  receive^  fix>m  the  Sylvanus  of  Peter,  the 
satisfaction  of  perusing  Peter's  Epistle,  and  of  seeing 
corrected  the  errors  of  those  who  were  misleading 
the  Galatians.  Each  of  these  propositions  has  its 
difficulty,  and  must  not  be  rashly  determined  on.  It 
is  clear,  that  Peter,  when  he  wrote  his  Second  Epis- 
tle, knew  that  Paul's  writings  were  numerous ;  though 
it  seems  advisable  to  take  the  term  all  *  his  Epistles,' 
rather  generally  than  absolutely,  rather  loosely  than 
Btrictlv. 

PE^RA,  the  capital  of  Idumea.    See  Sela. 

PHARAOH.  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that 
the  term  "  Pharaoh"  is  not  employed  by  any  Greek 
authors,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Christianitv ; 
but  only  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  works  of  the 
Jewish  historian,  Josephus.  Dr.  Willan,  however, 
has  shown,  from  some  passages  in  the  Euterpe  of 
Herodotus,  that  this  ancient  writer  intended  to  ex- 
press in  Grecian  characters  the  same  word,  which  is 
originally  Egyptian ;  and  that  he  has  also  very  satis- 
factorily explained  its  meaning.  Josephus,  in  his 
Jewish  Antiquities,  (b.  viii.  ch.  vi.)  says,  **The  title 
of  Pharaoh  was  applied  to  the  kings  of  Eg>'pt,  from 
Mencs  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  not  aflerwards  ; 
the  word  signified  a  kingy  in  the  Egyptian  language." 
According  to  the  information  received  by  Herodotus 
and  Diooonis  Siculus,  from  the  Hierophants  of 
Egypt,  that  country  had  been  governed  diirinf^  a  pe- 
riod of  18,000  years,  first  by  its  principal  divinities, 
and  aAerwards  bv  a  dynasty  of  heroes,  or  demi-gods, 
the  oflfspring  of  the  former ;  and  lastly,  by  a  series  of 
mortal  princes,  who  reigned  during  another  fieriod 
of  more  than  14,000  years,  commencing  with  Menes, 
and  terminating  with  Psammenitus,  when  Egypt  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  Herodotus 
says,  from  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king,  to  Sethos, 
priest  of  Vulcan,  (contemporary  with  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Semiacherib  and  with  Hezekiah,  prince 


of  Judah,)  the  Egyptian  prieats  told  lum,  ''a  period 
of  11,340  yean,  or  341  generations,  had  elapsed,  in 
which  there  had  been  as  man?  high-priests,  and  the 
same  number  of  kings ;  and,  during  that  time,  no  di- 
vinity had  appeared  under  a  human  form."  The  mor- 
tal princes,  who  are  said  to  have  succeeded  the  gods, 
were  denominated  by  the  Egyptians,  Pharaohs^  or 
Pharaont ;  or,  as  Herodotus  writes  it,  Ptrosis,  Ueb. 
njnsy  Pardh,  He  saw  colossal  statues  of  them,  and 
their  contemporary  high-priests,  in  the  spacious 
temple  at  Thebes,  where  the  priests  informed  him, 
**  that  each  of  those  colossal  figures  was  a  Ptn^mu, 
descended  from  a  Pir&mtt;  and  further  asserted, 
that  this  had  uniformly  occurred  to  the  number  of 
341,  in  which  series  there  was  neither  a  god  nor  a 
hero."  He  further  remarks,  that  Pir&migj  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  is  expressive  of  dignihf  and 
excellence  (KaloxuYaSia):  it  seems,  therefore,  analo- 
gous to  the  title  of  Augustus,  conferred  by  the  Ro- 
man senate  on  Octavius  Caesar,  and  retained  by  his 
successors  in  tlie  empire. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  **  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mytholo- 
gy," has  made  a  distinction  between  PharaSsif  as  the 
word  is  written  by  Josephus,  and  the  Pir&n  of  He- 
rodotus. The  former  term,  he  thinks,  is  compounded 
of  P^tand  ourah,  implying  "the  voice  of  Orus ;"  be- 
cause "it  was  no  unusual  thing,  among  the  ancients, 
to  call  the  words  of  their  prince,  the  voice  of  God." 
The  observations  of  Herodotus  and  Josei^us^so  fiur, 
however,  coincide,  as  to  make  it  evident  they  meant 
the  same  title,  or  denominadon,  although  they  may 
have  both,  perhaps,  somewhat  altered  the  original 
word,  by  expressing  it  in  the  characters  of  their  re- 
spective languages.  The  Greek  writers,  in  general, 
disfigure  the  names  of  foreign  places  and  persons,  by 
lidding  the  usual  terminations  of  their  own  nouns,  by 
transposing  consonants,  and  by  inserting  vowels,  in 
order  to  soften  words  of  a  harsh  sound ;  thus,  the 
name  of  the  Persian  king,  KhasnUy  is  by  them  ex- 

Sressed  Koiiros;  Ardshii'  is  Artaxenres;  Baal  is 
ielus ;  Addir-Dag  is  Atemtis ;  Zeratusht  is  Zoroas- 
ter ;  Pbrat,  or  Apnrat,  is  Euphrates ;  Ashur  is  Assyr- 
ia ;  Ashdod  is  Azotus ;  and  Japha  is  expressed  Jopp^. 
An  instance  of  a  change  similar  to  that  of  Pharaoh 
and  Pirdm,  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Hophra,  who  is  called  by  Herodoms  and  Diodorus, 
A  pries.  In  a  treatise  **  On  Providence,"  written  by 
Synesius,  tlie  celebrated  bishop  of  Cyrene,  there  is  a 
passage  which  coincides  with  and  illustrates  the  ob- 
Hervations  of  Herodotus.  He  says,  **  The  fether  of 
Osiris  and  Typhon  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  king,  a 
priest,  and  a*  philosopher.  The  Egyptian  histories, 
also,  rank  him  among  the  gods ;  for  the  Egyptians 
are  disposed  to  believe,  that  many  divinities  reisned 
in  succession,  before  their  country  was  govemea  by 
men,  and  before  their  kings  were  reckoned  in  a  gen- 
ealogical series  by  Petrdi/i,  after  Petrdm," 

Hence  it  appeara  that  Pharaoh  is  a  title  signifying 
dignity,  honor,  exaltation.  May  it  not  be  analogous 
to  the  title  of  highness  among  ourselves  ?  The  read- 
er will  notice  the  customary,  and  perhaps  inevitable, 
variations  made  by  the  Greeks,  in  writing,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  pronouncing,  orienud  names;  because  it 
may  tend  to  moderate  our  surprise  at  those  variations 
of  certain  names  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  occur 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

[The  word  Pharaoh,  according  to  Josephus,  ( AnL 
viiL  6.  2.)  and  in  the  Coptic,  ( Jablonsky,  Opusc  i.  p. 
374.)  signifies  king ;  ana  comes  from  the  Coptic  w^ord 
ouro  with  the  artide  /n,  viz.  j9i-otcro,jiotiiv,  pkmsrOf  u  e. 
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THE  KINO.    The  HebrewB,  in  adopting  this  word  into 

their  own  langUAge,  (as  also  in  the  name  Motes,)  gave 
it  a  form  adapted  to  a  Hebrew  etymology,  and  pre- 
serving at  the  same  time,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  the 
origin^  si^ilication  of  the  name.  Hence  they  wrote 
it  my  2,  as  if  from  yn:,  Itadefy  prince,  (See  the  BibL 
Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  561.) 

Bochart  supposes  that  Pharaoh  signifies  a  eraeodUe ; 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  striking  coincidence,  that  Cham- 
poUion  has  fomid,  that  the  word  auro^  with  the  article 
pi'fmroy  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  serpent  or  dragon 
Uraeus,  which  is  {Minted  out  on  all  the  monuments 
as  a  characteristie  sifn  of  EtmHan  sovereigns.  This 
is  a  singular  congruitv ;  ana  it  seems  to  explain  the 
true  signification  of  the  title  Pharaoh,  and  the  reason 
why  this  symbol  is  placed  upon  the  royal  liead-dresses. 
(See  Greppo*s  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System, 
&c.  p.  85.)  Does  not  this  afford  some  ulustnition  of 
the  passage  in  Ezek.  xxix.  3  ?  **  Behold  I  am  against 
thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that 
lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,"  &.c. 

Of  the  kings  of  Egypt  there  are  not  less  than  eleven 
or  twelve  mentioned  in  Scripture,  all  of  whom  bore 
the  general  title  of  Pharaoh,  except  three.  Along 
with  this  title,  two  of  them  have  also  other  proper 
names,  Necho  and  Hopbra.  The  following  is  their 
order:  some  of  them  nave  been  identified,  by  the  la- 
bors of  Champollion,  with  kings  whose  proper  names 
we  know  from  other  sources ;  while  others  still  re- 
main in  obscuritv. 

1.  Pharaoh,  (Oen.  xii.  15,  seq.)  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham. (Greppo,  p.  89.) 

2.  Pharaoh,  the  master  of  Joseph,  Gen.  zxzvii. 
36 ;  xli.  &LC,  Some  suppose  that  the  Pharaoh  to 
whom  Joseph  became  prime  minister,  was  the 
son  of  the  one  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxviL  3f). 

i Greppo,  p.  91,  seq.) 
^HARAOH,  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  under 
whom  Moses  was  bom;  perhaps  Ramses  Mei- 
amoun,  Ex.  i.  8,  sea.    (Greppo,  p.  94.| 

4.  Pharaoh,  under  whom  the  Israelites  lefl  Egypt, 
and  who  perished  in  the  Red  sea,  Ex.  v. — xiv. 
Probably  Amenophis,    (Greppo,  p.  97,  seq.) 

5.  Pharaoh,  in  the  time  of  David,  1  Kings  xi. 
19 — 31.  Perhaps  Psoiuenes.  (Greppo,  p.  112, 
seq.) 

6.  Pharaoh,  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon ;  1  Kings 
iii.  1 ;  vii.  8 ;  ix.  16,  24.  Probably  Osochor, 
(Greppo,  p.  114.) 

7.  Shishak,  near  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  and 
under  Reboboam,  1  Kings  xL  40 ;  xiv.  ^,  26 ; 
2  Chron.  xii.  3.  Sesonchosis.  (Greppo,  p.  117.) 
From  this  time  onward  the  proper  names  of  the 
Egyptian  kinss  are  mentioned  m  Scripture. 

8.  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  seq. 
Rosenmiiller,  with  good  reason,  supposes  him  to 
have  been  a  chief  of  the  Arabian  Ethiopia,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  Egypt  (See  Cush,  p. 
323.    Greppo,  p.  120.) 

9.  So,  or  SevechuSf  contemporary  with  Ahaz,  2 
Kings  xvii.  4.    (Greppo,  p.  124.) 

10.  TiRHAKA,  kin^  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xix.9;  Isa.  xxxviL  9. 
Probably  the  Tearcho  of  Strabo,  and  the  TaraeUs 
of  Manetho.    (Greppo,  p.  125.) 

1 1.  Pharaoh  Necho,  in  the  time  of  Joeiah,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  29,  30,  sea. ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20---24,  seq. 
AefAo,  the  son  of^Psanunetichus.  (Greppo,  p.  127.) 
See  EoTPT,  p.  373. 

12.  Pharaoh  Hopbra,  contemporary  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Jer.  zhv.  UO.    Ha  was  the  gnndaon 


of  Necho,  and  is  the  w^priet  of  Herodotm.  Sm 
Apries.    (Greppo,  p.  129.) 

(See,  in  respect  to  all  these  kings,  the  article  Eotft, 
p.  973,  seq.  and  Rosenmiiller's  BibL  Geograph.  vol. 
m.)    •R. 

PHARISEES.  This  was  the  most  celebrated  and 
influential  of  the  Jewirii  sects  in  the  time  of  our  Sa« 
viour,  but  its  origin,  like  that  of  its  antagonist  and  rival 
body  the  Sadducees,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  indeed,  as  Briicker  remarks,  found 
amon^  the  Jews  in  his  time  several  appearances  of 
the  spvit  and  character  which  afterwards  distinffuiahed 
this  sect ;  (Isa.  IviiL  2, 3 ;  Lev.  5.)  but,  as  he  adds,  we 
have  no  proof  that  they  existed  as  a  distinct  body  in 
the  prophetic  age ;  nor  do  we  find  any  traces  of  them 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  when  oral  tra- 
ditions, together  with  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
vnitten  law,  wera  introduced.  Although  we  meet 
with  no  satisfiictoiy  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
sect  of  the  Hasidsei,  which  Scaliger  (Eleuch.  Trih8»- 
ree,  cap.  xxii.  p.  170.  Reland.  Antia.  Sac  p.  2.  cap. 
uc  §  13.)  supposes  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
Pharisaic  sect,  the  writer  just  cited  thinks  there  can 
be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  arose  soon  afler  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  traditionary  institutions  and  al- 
legorical interpretations.  That  it  was  established,  and 
hui  acauired  great  authority,  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  of  his  sons,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  has  al- 
ready been  stated  in  the  article  ALEXANnsa,  III.  The 
Jewish  historian,  who  was  himself  of  this  sect,  speaks 
of  it  as  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  high- 
priest,  together  with  those  of  the  Sadducees  and  £s- 
senes,  which  invalklates  the  conjecture  of  Basnage, 
that  the  Pharisaic  sect  owed  its  nse  to  the  separation 
which  took  place  between  the  schools  of  Hdlel  and 
Shammai;  for  the  J^y^ish  writen  agree  that  these 
celebrated  doctors  did  not  flourish  eanier  than  a  hun- 
dred yean  before  the  Christian  era. 

But  although  the  exact  time  of  the  first  appeaiwice 
of  the  Pharisaic  sect  cannot  be  ascertained,  its  origin 
may  easily  be  traced  back  to  the  same  period  when 
the  Sadducean  heresy  arose.  From  the  time  that  the 
notion  of  supernumerary  acts  of  self-denial,  devotion 
and  charity  was  introduced  under  the  sanction  of  the 
traditionary'  law,  a  wide  door  was  open  for  supersti- 
tion, religious  pride  and  hypocrisy.  Whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  would  despise  the  weakness,  or  the 
affectation,  of  professing  to  be  pious  and  holv  beyond 
the  prescription  of  tiie  written  law,  others,  tnrough  ft 
fanatical  disposition,  or  that  they  micht  provide  thero- 
flelves  with  a  convenient  cloak  for  their  vices,  would 
become  scrupulous  observera  of  the  traditional  insti- 
tutions. And  when  'these  pretendera  to  extraordinary 
sanctity  saw  that  many  of  those  who  observed  only 
the  written  law,  not  only  disclaimed  all  works  of  su- 
pererogation, but  even  renounced  the  hope  of  future 
rewards,  they  would  think  it  necessary  to  separate 
themselves  into  a  distinct  bod^,  that  they  mignt  the 
more  succesifully  display  theur  sanctity  and  piety. 
These  conjectures  are  confirmed  by  the  name  of  the 
sect,  which  is  derived  from  the  word  D^r,  to  separate. 
Their  separation  consisted  chiefly  in  certain  aistinc- 
tions  respecting  food,  clothing,  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies. But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  interrupted  the 
uniformity  of  religious  worahip,  in  which  the  Jews 
of  every  sect  appear  to  have  alwajrs  united. 

The  peculiar  character  and  spirit  of  PhariaaMm 
consistea  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  oral  law, 
which  thev  believed  to  have  been  deliTerad  to  Homi 
by  an  archangel,  during  hk  forty  dajtf  rwidanrn  in 
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VMHUit  SiBftt,  and  to  have  been  1^  him  emmiiitted  to 
wyemy  eldera,  who  trananitted  h  to  posterity.  Their 
MipentitiouB  reverence  for  this  law,  and  the  apoarent 
aanctity  of  manners  which  it  produced,  rendered  them 
exceedingly  popular.  The  multitude,  for  the  most 
part,  espoused  their  interest;  and  the  great,  who 
nared  their  artifice,  were  fimiuently  oUig^  to  court 
their  &vor.  Hence  they  obtained  the  highest  offices 
both  in  the  state  and  the  priesthood,  and  had  great 
weight  both  in  public  and  private  afihirs:  in  some  in- 
stances they  proved  so  troublesome  to  the  reigning 
Eiwers,  as  to  subject  themselves  to  severe  penalties, 
yrcanus  and  Alexander  restrained  their  increasing 
infiuence,  and  treated  them  with  great  rigor.  Under 
Alexander,  they  regained  their  consequence ;  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Sbammai, 
(see  ALBXAifnaA,)  a  little  before  the  Christian  ers,  in- 
creased their  number  and  power ;  and  they  continued, 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  enjoy  the  chief 
looms  in  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  synagogue.  After 
that  period,  when  the  other  sects  were  dispersed,  the 
Pharisees  resumed  their  authority ;  and  tnough  the 
name  has  been  dropped,  their  tenets  and  customs  have 
ever  smce  prevailed  amonff  the  Jewish  rabbinites ;  so 
that,  at  this  day,  except  me  Karaites,  scarcely  any 
Jews  are  to  be  Sound  who  are  not,  in  reality,  of  the 
Pharisaic  secL 

The  principal  dogmas  of  the  sect  were  these : — ^The 
oral  law,  delivered  firom  God  to  Mosea,  on  mount 
Sinai,  by  the  angel  Metrston,  and  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity bv  tradition,  is  of  eoual  authority  with  the 
written  law.  By  observing  both  of  these  laws,  a  man 
may  not  only  obtain  justification  with  God,  but  per- 
form meritorious  woiiu  of  supererogation.  Fasting, 
alms-giving,  ablutions  and  confessions  are  sufficient 
atonements  for  sin.  Thoughts  and  desires  are  not 
sinful,  unless  carried  into  action.  God  is  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  governs  all  things,  even  the 
actions  of  men,  by  his  urovidence.  Man  can  do  noth- 
ing without  divine  influence ;  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, destroy  the  freedom  of  the  human  wilL  The 
soul  of  man  is  spiritual  and  immortal.  In  the  invisi- 
ble worid,  beneath  the  earth,  rewards  and  punishments 
will  be  dispensed  to  the  virtuous  and  vicious.  The 
wicked  shall  be  confined  in  an  eternal  prison,  but  the 
good  shall  obtain  an  easy  return  to  life.  Besides  the 
soul  of  man,  there  are  other  spirits,  or  aneels,  both 
good  and  bad.  The  resurrection  of  the  bo<fy  is  to  be 
expected.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  L  xiiL  c  9 ;  1.  xvilL  c.  S. 
Bell.  J.  L  iL  c.  13.) 

It  appears,  fix>m  many  passages  in  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins, that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  migration  of 
souls  fiom  one  body  to  another;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  derived  it  fix>m  the  ancient  Pharisees,  and 
these  fiom  the  oriental  philosophers.  This  meiem- 
ptycAom  is,  however,  to  be  understood  in  the  Pytha- 
fforic,  and  not  in  the  Stoic,  sense.  The  Jews,  f^ba- 
oly,  borrowed  this  error  firom  the  Esyptians.  There 
is  no  reason,  as  some  writers  have  done,  to  consider 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  as  a  branch  of  the  Stoic 
school.  For  though  the  Phariroes  resembled  the  Sto- 
ics in  their  afiTectation  of  peculiar  sanctity,  their  notion 
of  Divine  Providence  was  essentially  difierent  fiom 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate ;  and  their  cast  of  man- 
ners arose  fit>m  a  different  source ;  that  of  the  Stoics 
being  derived  fiom  their  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  as  a  particle  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  fit>m  a  false  persuasion  that  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  justification  with  God  obtained, 
by  ceremonial  observances. 

Tha  peculiar  manners  of  this  sect  ars  strongly 


marked  in  the  writing  of  the  evaB«lial%  (Matt.  tL 
ix.  XV.  xxiii. ;  Luke  viL  &c.)  narticuiariy  their  exact- 
ness in  observing  the  rites  ana  ceremomes  of  the  law, 
both  written  and  traditionaiy ;  the  rigor  of  thw  dis- 
cipline in  watchings,  ftstmgs  and  ablutions;  tfaor 
scrupulous  care  to  avoid  every  kind  of  ritual  impuri- 
tv ;  their  long  and  finequent  praters,  made  not  only  in 
the  synagogues  and  temple,  out  in  the  public  streets ; 
their  broad  phylacteries  on  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments, in  which  were  written  seotencea  of  the  law ; 
their  assiduity  in  making  proselytes;  their  ostenta- 
tious charities ;  and.  under  all  this  show  of  seal  and 
piety,  their  vanity,  avarice,  licentiousness  and  impie- 
ty, which  called  fbrth  many  severe  rebukes  fitmi  oinr 
Saviour.  These  representations  are  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Jewish  writen  themselves.  The 
Talmudic  books  mention  several  distinct  classes  of 
Pharisees,  under  chareciers  wluch  diow  them  to  have 
been  dee|ky  immersed  in  the  idlest  and  roost  ridicu- 
lous superstitions.  Amon^  these  were  the  Truncated 
Pharisee,  who,  that  he  mudit  appear  in  profound 
meditation,  as  if  destitute  of  feet,  scarcely  lined  them 
firom  the  ground ;  the  Mortar  Pharisee,  who,  that  his 
meditations  might  not  be  disturbed,  wore  a  deep  cap 
in  the  shape  ofa  mortar,  that  would  only  permit  him 
to  look  upon  the  ground,  at  his  feet ;  and  the  Striking 
Pharisee,  who,  shutting  his  eyes  as  he  walked,  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  women,  often  struck  his  head 
against  the  wall.  Such  wretched  eimedientB  did 
some  of  these  hypocrites  make  use  of^to  captivate 
the  admiration  or  the  vulgar.  (Brlicker's  Philoso* 
phy,  by  Enfield.) 

The  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  as  already  hinted,  wm 
not  extinguished  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews;  for  the  greater  part  of 
those  now  extant  are  of  this  sect,  and  equally  devoted 
to  their  traditions,  which  the^  call  the  oral  law. 
Thev  leave  every  thing  to  destiny,  except  what  de- 
pends on  human  liberty.  They  say  that  all  thincs 
are  in  the  hand  of  heaven,  except  the  fear  of  Goa; 
that  is,  that  in  the  exeroise  of  acts  of  piety  they  have 
free  will,  and  may  vohmtarily  determine  themselves 
to  good  or  eviL 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  additions  to  Calmet,  (whose  ac- 
count of  this  sect  we  have  altogether  rejected,  be- 
cause of  its  prolix  and  unaatisfactory  nature,)  suggests, 
that  we  are  so  much  accustomeid  to  consider  the 
Pharisees  as  pufaJic  and  leading  men  in  the  Jewish 
government,  that  we  usually  overtook  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  people  also,  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
were  Pharisees  ^--that  is,  of  that  party,  as  contradis- 
tinguiahed  firom  the  Saddueees,  the  Essenes.  4ce. 
So  Paul  Bays,  *«  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  ofa  Phari- 
see ;**  (Acts  xxiii.  6.)  but  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he,  or  his  family,  had  ever  had  any  share 
m  the  government.  He  appeals  to  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguishing tenets—**  For  tlie  hope  and  resurrecdon 
of  the  dead,  I  am  now  called  in  question.**  This 
waa  felt  by  those  of  the  Pharisees  who  were  in  oflSce ; 
who  took  this  occasion  to  triumph  over  their  anta^o* 
nists  the  Saddueees,  by  arguing,  <*  If  a  spiritual  exiat- 
ence,  whether  a  pure  spirit,  or  a  departed  human 
spirit,  have  spoken  to  this  man-— as  he  afiirms— let 
us  not  fight  against  God."  This  waa  not  the  first 
mortificadon  suffered  by  the  Sadduceea,  on  account 
of  Christianity,  for  we  read  (Acts  iv.)  that  *<  the 
priests,  the  captains  of  the  temple,  and  the  Saddu- 
eees, [not  tlie  Pharisees,]  imprisoned  the  apostleSi 
being  grieved  that  they  taught,  in  the  recent  instance 
of  Jesus,  to  which  they  appealed  in  proof  of  th^'- 
doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.**    Banes 
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find  Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
apostles ;  whereas,  we  never  find  a  Sadducee  uttering 
a  syllable  in  their  favor,  or  showing  them  any  niercv  ; 
it  was,  no  doubt  to  a  certain  degree,  favorable  to  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  power  of  the  Sadducees 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  fear  of  the  Pharisees. 

It  will  naturally  be  imagined,  that  a  sect  which 
held  the  existence  of  spirits  separate  from  the 
body,  would  be  best  disposed  towards  the  doctrine 
of  a  ris«^.n  Saviour,  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
Jewish  Christian  church  was  greatly  composed  of 
Pharisees,  (Actsxv.  5.)  who  insisted  on  the  universal 
necessity  of  observing  the  Mosaic  institutions.  They 
would  have  imposed  on  the  Grentiles  those  rituals 
which  themselves  adhered  to,  being  Hebrews.  The 
same  spirit  animated  the  body  of  Jewish  believers 
long  after ;  ^  Thou  seest,  brother,  said  James  to  Paul, 
(Acts  xxi.  20.)  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there 
are  who  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law,** 
that  is,  zealous  Pharisees,  thouffh  Christian  believers. 
Nor  was  this  disposition  subdued,  till  afler  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  had  rendered  the  oliservance 
of  the  legal  ceremonies  impossible.  The  Pharisaic 
Christiana  retained  the  national  rites :  the  bishops  of 
their  church  were  circumcised;  and  the  children 
were  both  curumcised  and  baptized ;  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  where  the  churches  are  descendants  of  an- 
cient Jewish  converts. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  Talmud,  that  there  were 
at  least  seven  distinctions,  or  sects,  among  the  Phari- 
sees. So  Paul  says,  **  according  to  the  most  strict, 
the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee." 
Some  were,  probably,  less  severe  in  their  opinions 
than  others. 

PH  ARPAR,  a  river  of  Damascus.    See  in  Abana. 

PHASAEL,  eldest  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumeaan, 
and  brother  of  Herod  the  Great   See  Antipatbr,  I. 

PHEBE,  see  Ph(ebe. 

PHENICE,  or  Phkihcia,  see  Ph<enicia. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  was  one  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches.  Rev. 
iii.  7.  Philadelphia  was  so  caUed  from  Attalus  Phil- 
adelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  by  whom  it  was  found- 
ed. It  stood  on  a  branch  of  mount  Tmolus,  by  the 
river  Cogamua,  about  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Sar- 
dis.  It  ^ready  suffered  by  frequent  earthquakes, 
owing  to  Its  vicininr  to  Catakekaumene ;  and  it  was 
anciently  matter  of  surprise,  that  it  was  not  on  this 
account  abandoned.  It  is  now  a  mean  but  consid- 
erable town,  of  large  extent,  with  a  population  of 
about  1000  Greek  Christians,  who  have  a  resident 
bishop,  and  about  20  inferior  clergy.  (See  Mission- 
ary Herald,  1821,  p.  253,  seq.) 

PHILEMON,  a  rich  citizen  of  Colosse,  in  Phry^a, 
who,  Calmet  thinks,  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  with  Apphia  his  wife,  by  Epaphras,  a  disciple 
of  Paul ;  but  it  would  appear  from  tne  expression  in 
Philem.  verse  19,  **  Thou  owest  to  me  even  thy  own- 
self,  besides,"  that  Philemon  was  really  a  convert  of 
Paul;  unless  we  could  admit  that  the  apostle  had 
formerly  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life ;  for  which 
we  have  no  warranL  Some  have  supposed  that 
Archippus  was  son  to  Philemon  ;  and  as  tlie  apostle 
terms  him,  ^our  fellow  soldier,"  it  is  possible,  that 
the  connection  had  been  of  long  standing,  and  con- 
sequently, much  intercourse  might  have  taken  place 
between  Paul  and  Philemon,  distinct  from  any  refer- 
ence to  Philenion*s  situation  at  Colosse.  Lightfoot 
has  this  thought;  and  Micbaelis  adopts  it;  but  if 
Archippus  were  companion  of  Paul  the  aged,  he  was 
too  old  to  be  son  to  Philemon :  nut  to  insist,  that  no 
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reason  can  be  aarigned  why  this  son  is  distm^ished 
firoro  the  rest  of  Philemon's  family.  He  might  be 
brother  to  Philemon,  (or  to  Apphia,)  and,  living  with 
him,  is  placed  afler  Apphia ;  but  before  the  young 
members  of  the  family,  to  whom  he  was  uncle.  This 
coniecture  seems  to  be  the  most  probable;  and  itagrees 
with  the  supposable  time  of  life  at  which  Archippus 
had  (lately)  been  chosen  to  an  office  of  deaconship. 

Though  it  is  usually  said  that  Paul  had  converted 
and  baptized  Onesimus,  the  run-away  slave  of  Phi- 
lemon, (see  Onesimus,)  at  Rome ;  yet  from  the  phrase 
(Col.  iv.9.)  '<  who  is  one  of  you,"  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
that  Onesimus  had  professed  Christianity  before  his 
elopement ;  (so  Epaphras  is  called  one  of  themselves, 
chap.  i.  7.)  otherwise,  he  could  be  no  member  of  the 
church  at  Colosse :  and  very  likely,  this  transgression 
of  a  professor  had  not  only  mortified  Philemon  ex- 
tremely, but  had  scandalized  the  church,  and  had 
become  publicly  notorious  among  the  heathen  also. 

Philemon  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  property ;  and 
like  Gaius,  the  lady  Eclecta,  and  Phoebe,  he  exercised 
great  hospitality  towards  Christian  brethren,  es|)e- 
cially  evangelists.  But  from  the  direction  of  the 
apostle  **to  prepare  him  a  lodsing**  (comp.  Mac- 
knight,  et  al.  in  loc.)  in  a  hired  house,  in  the  city, 
where  he  might  receive  all  visitors,  it  would  appear 
that  Philemon's  premises  were  not  very  extensive. 

Philemon  might  have  been  a  deacon  in  or  of  the 
churches  at  Colosse,  but  the  term  **  fellow  laborer" 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  a  bishop ;  though 
it  implies  a  previous  personal  knowledge,  and  per- 
haps much  confidential  communication,  between  the 
parties.  If  we  might  add  a  personal  knowledge  of 
Philemon,  by  those  also  who  salute  him  in  Paul's 
letter,--Timothy,  Epaphras,  Mark,  Aristarchus,  Dc- 
mas,  Luke,— it  would  greaUy  heighten  our  concep- 
tion of  this  ^ood  man's  character,  and  suggest  a  vari- 
ety of  occasions  on  which  he  might  have  rendered 
the  brethren  services  equally  extensive  and  important 

PHILETUS,  an  f^>08tate  Christian,  mentioned  by 
Paul  in  connection  wid^  Hymeneus,  9  Tim.  iL  16. 

L  PHILIP,  or  Herod-Philip,  (Mark  vi.  17 ;  Luke 
iii.  19 ;  Matt  xiv.  3.)  son  of  Herod  the  Great  See 
Herod-Philip. 

II.  PHILIP,  the  apostie,  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida, 
in  Galilee,  and  was  called  by  our  Saviour,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  ministry,  (John  i.  43, 44.)  and  about  a 
year  anerwards  was  appointed  an  apostie.  He  is  sev- 
eral times  mentioned  m  the  Gospels,  but  the  incidents 
in  his  life  do  not  requu^  to  he  enlarged  upon. 

III.  PHILIP,  the  second  of  the  seven  deacoim, 

SActs  vi,  5.)  is  thought  to  have  been  of  Cssarea  in 
Palestine.  (See  Acb»  xxi.  8, 9.)  Afler  the  death  of 
Stephen,  nearly  all  the  Christians,  except  the  apoAles, 
having  lefl  Jerusalem,  and  being  dispersed  in  several 
places,  Philip  went  to  preach  at  Sebaste,  or  Samari^ 
where  he  performed  several  miracles,  and  converted 
many  persons,  Acts  viii.  He  baptized  them ;  and  sent 
to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  come 
and  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them.  Soma 
time  afler  this,  Philip  was  by  an  angel  commanded  to 
travel  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Jerusalem  to  Old 
Gaza  m  the  way  to  Egypt  Philip  obeyed,  and  there 
met  with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  belonging  to  Candace, 
queen  of  Etliiopia,  whom  he  converted  and  baptized. 
(See  Acts  viii.  96.)  Being  come  out  of  the  water,  the 
Spmt  of  tiie  Lord  took  him  away,  and  we  subse- 
quentiy  find  him  at  Azotus.  He  preached  the  gospel 
in  all  the  cities  he  passed  through,  till  he  returned  to 
Cfiesarea  of  Palestme,  where  he  probably  spent  th« 
remainder  of  his  da^-s. 
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PHILlPPIt  A  city  of  Macedonia,  so  called  from 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  reptured  and  beautified 
it;  whence  it  lost  its  former  name  of  Dathos.  Inlets 
xvL  12,  Luke  sa^s,  ^  We  came  to  Philippi,  which  (say 
our  translators)  is  the  chirfcjJty  of  that  part  o/Maecdo- 
mOf  and  a  colony :"  but  this  translation  requires  cor- 
rection, to  this  effect :  '<  Philippi,  a  city  of  the  firat 
part  of  Macedonia ;"  Macedonia  Prima.  The  prov- 
mce  of  Macedonia  had  undergone  several  changes, 
and  had  been  divided  into  various  portions,  which 
had  received  various  names.  At  one  tune  it  was  in 
iix  divisions ;  at  another,  it  was  united  with  Acbaia, 
an  Sextus  Rufiis  observes;  and  on  its  conquest  by 
Paulus  Emilius,  it  was  divided  into  four  provinces, 
as  appears  from  Livy.  We  have  however  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other  than  the  first  divisicm  of  it.  Luke 
aa^s,  **  The]^  came  to  Philippi,  a  city  of  the  first  part 
of  Macedonia  ;**  and  Mr.  Taylor  has  produced  a  medal 
which  reads,  MAKEJoNSiN  HPSITHS,  "of  the 
first  part  (^Macedonia;''  which  is  a  complete  justifi- 
cation of  the  evangelist's  description  of  this  district. 
We  ought  fiirther  to  observe,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
though  our  present  copies  read  nqomi  r»7(,  the  Sjrriac 
version  and  Chrysostom  read  nnurrjs,  and  as  this  is 
the  readmg  of  the  medal,  as  it  agrees  with  matter  of 
fact,  and  delivers  us  fit>m  some  ambiguities,  we  risk 
little  in  reconunending  this  reading;  and  its  corre- 
spondent rendering  "Philippi,  a  city  of  the  first  part 
of  Macedonia  *^  for,  in  &ct,  Amphipolis  was  (or  nad 
been^  the  chief  city  of  the  district  in  which  Philippi 
stooo.  (Livy,  lib.  xlv.  c.  29.)  Further,  the  sacred 
writer  says,  Philippi  was  "  a  colonv  f  intending,  no 
doubt,  a  Roman  colony;  but  as  this  was  a  ravor 
Philippi  seems  to  have  had  Uttle  reason  to  expect, 
having  formerly  opposed  the  interest  of  the  Ceesarean 
impenal  &mily,  the  learned  have  been  embarrassed 
by  the  title  here  given  it.  However,  after  long  per- 
plexities among  the  critics,  Providence  brought  to 
'  tight  some  coins,  in  which  it  is  recorded  under  this 
character:  and  one  of  which  makes  express  mention, 
that  Julius  CflBsar  himself  had  bestowed  the  dignity 
and  advantages  of  a  colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi, 
which  Auffustus  afterwards  confirmed  and  augment- 
ed. The  fegend  is,  coLonta  Auouata  JULta  PHiLipm. 
This  corroborates  the  character  given  to  Philippi  ny 
Luke;  and  proves  that  it  had  been  a  colony  for  many 
years,  though  no  author  but  himself^  whose  wridngs 
have  reached  us,  has  mentioned  it  under  that  charac- 
ter ;  or  has  given  us  reason  to  infer  at  what  time  it 
might  be  thus  honorably  distmguished.  [It  is,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  reading  of  the  Greek  is 
correct,  since  there  are  no  various  readings;  and 
Philippi  is  called  the  ^ first  or  chief  city"  of  mat  part 
of  Macedonia,  perhaps  from  some  peculiar  privileges 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  not  as  being  the  capital  of  tnat 
division  of  the  country ;  nnce  this  honor  belonged  to 
Amphipolis  in  the  first  division,  and  to  Thessalonica  in 
the  second.    (See  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xvi.  12.)    R. 

Paul  preached  here  A.  D.  52,  and  converted  several 
inhabitants ;  amons  others,  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple. 
He  also  cast  out  a  Pythonic  spirit  from  a  servant  maid, 
in  consequence  of  which  her  masters  stirred  up  the 
whole  city  against  him,  and  the  magistrates  caused 
him  and  Silas  to  be  seized,  whipped,  and  put  into  the 
prison. 

This  ill  treatment  seems  to  have  been  recollected 
by  Paul,  with  a  resentment  not  common  to  him.  He 
Hiys  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  We  had  suffered  before, 
and  were  shamefully  entreated  at  Philippi."  It  should 
seem  that  the  military  officers  of  the  colony  had  as- 
sumed a  ^M>wcr  that  did  not  belong  to  them ;  and  Paul 


resented  th^  ^irooeediDgB  with  the  feelingiof  aeol- 
dier,  as  well  as  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;--he  therefore 
huinbled  them  in  a  public  manner;  but  he  did  not 
forget  their  shameful  usage  of  him  and  hiscompai^ 
ion,  Silas. 

The  converted  Philippians  were  always  fiill  of  mt- 
itude  for  the  faith  they  had  received  from  God,  by 
the  ministry  of  Paul.  They  assisted  htm  on  several 
occasions;  (Phil.  iv.  16.)  sent  him  money  while  in 
Achaia ;  and  being  informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
at  Rome,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  hun  by  Epqifaro- 
ditus,  their  bishop,  (Phil.  iv.  12, 18.  A.D.  610  who 
went  a  second  time,  and  carried  with  him  the  Epistle 
which  is  still  remaining ;  and  in  which  the  apostle 
commends  theur  Uberality,  and  shows  great  acknowl- 
edgment for  their  readiness.  This  church  was  left 
by  Paul  and  Silas,  under  the  ministrationfl  and  direc- 
tion of  Luke,  whose  age  and  experience  qualified  him 
for  that  difficult  office.  He  continued  there  along 
while,  probably  several  yean,  though  he  modestly 
omits  aJl  mention  of  his  services.  (Comp.  Acti  xvi. 
11,  e^  seq,  witli  chu).  xx.  6.) 

PHILISTINES,  a  people  that  came  from  the  ide 
of  Caphtor  (see  Caphtor)  into  Palestine,  (Amos  ix. 
7 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  being  descendants  from  toe  Caph- 
torim,  who  were  derived  from  the  Casluhim,  children 
of  Mizraim,  (Gen.  x.  13, 14.)  lather  of  the  Egyptians. 
Moses  says  (Deut  ii.  23.)  that  the  Caphtonm,  being 
come  out  of  C^htor,  drove  out  the  Avim,  which 
dwelt  from  Hazerim  to  Azzah,  (or  Gaza,)  anddwek 
in  their  stead.  It  is  therefore  only  sinoe  the  time  of 
the  Avim,  (or  Avites,)  or  Canaamtes,  that  the  Philis- 
tines came  into  Palestine,  and  possessed  that  couotiy. 

The  name  of  these  people  is  not  Hebrew.  The 
Septuogint  generally  translate  it  by  '^lioytloi,  man- 
gers. The  LXX  sometimes  translate  Chtrt&m  by 
Cretan  Crete*,  (oo-o,  KQt^rai.)  See  Ezek.«v.lb; 
Zeph.  ii.  5, 6. 

The  Philisdnes  were  a  powerful  people  in  Pales- 
tine, even  in  Abraham's  time,  (A.  M.  2083.)  ance  they 
had  then  kings,  and  considerable  cities.  Tbeyare 
not  enumerate  among  the  nations  devoted  to  citfr- 
mination,  whose  territory  the  Lord  assigned  to  the 
Hebrews,  probably  because  they  were  not  of  the 
cursed  seed  of  Canaan.  Joshua,  however,  did  ooc 
hesitate  to  give  their  land  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  tf- 
tack  them  by  command  from  the  Lord,  because  tky 
possessed  various  districts  promised  to  larael.  But 
these  conquests  must  have  been  ill-maintained,  ance 
under  the  Judges,  at  the  time  of  Saul,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  David,  the  PhilietiDea  had 
their  kings  and  their  lords.  Their  slate  was  divided 
into  five  little  kingdoms,  or  satrapies,  and  ^f.T 
pressed  Israel  during  the  government  of  the  htfb- 
priest  Eli,  that  of  Samuel,  and  during  die  reisov; 
Saul ;  for  about  120  years,  from  A.  M.  2848  to  »» 
Shamgar,  Samson,  Samuel  and  Saul  opposed  tbeni, 
and  were  victorious  over  them  with  great  fllaughifr» 
at  various  times,  but  did  not  reduce  diehr  pow«« 
They  maintained  their  independence  till  David  wD- 
dued  Uiera,  (2  Sam.  v.  17 ;  viii.)  from  which  uroe  ih^T 
continued  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshanbat,  (awui 
246  years,)  from  A.  M.  2960  to  A.  M.  31l6,^bfn 
they  revolted,  2  Chron.  xxL  la  Jehoram  ^Vf 
against  tliem,  and  probably  reduced  them  to  h»  obfr 
dience ;  because  it  is  ol)8erved  that  they  revo^tw 
again  from  Uzziah,  who  kept  them  to  ^' °!JJ 
during  his  whole  reign,  2  Chron.  xxvi.6, 7.  I^JjW 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Philistines  n*^ 
great  havoc  in  the  territory  of  Judah ;  buthi«sott>*» 
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successor  Hezekiah  again  Hubdued  them,  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  18;  2  Kings  xviii.  8.  They  regained  their 
full  liberty,  however,  under  the  later  kings  of  Judah ; 
and  we  see  by  the  menaces  uttered  against  them  by 
the  prophets  Isaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  that  they  brought  many  calamities  on  Israel, 
for  which  God  threatened  to  punish  them  with  ffreat 
misfortunes.  Thev  were  partially  subdued  by  Esar- 
Haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  and  afterwards  by  Psam- 
meticus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  there  is  great  probabil- 
ity that  they  were  reduced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
well  as  the  other  people  of  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Pal- 
estine, during  the  siege' of  Tyre.  They  afterwards 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  then  under 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  destroyed  Gaza, 
the  only  city  of  the  Phoenicians  that  dared  to  oppose 
him.  A  Aer  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  Asmoneans  took  several  cities  from  them,  which 
they  subjected,  and  Tryphon,  regent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  gave  to  Jonathan  the  government  of  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tyre  to 
Egypt ;  consequently,  all  the  country  of  the  Phi- 
listines. The  name  Palestine  comes  from  Philistine, 
although  these  people  possessed  but  a  small  part  of 
this  country.    See  PALESTin e. 

PHILOSOPHY.  Paul  cautions  the  Colossians 
lest  any  man  spoil  them  throuffh  philosophy,  CoL  ii. 
8.  In  Acts  xvii.  18,  it  is  related,  that  when  this 
apostle  came  to  Athens,  he  there  round  Epicurean 
and  Stoic  philosophers,  who  made  a  jest  of^  his  dis- 
courses ;  and  in  many  places  of  his  Epistles,  he  op- 
poses the  supposed  wise  men,  and  the  &lse  wisdom 
of  the  age — that  is,  the  pagan  philosophy-^to  the 
wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  true  religion,  which 
to  the  philosophers  and  sophists  seemed  to  be  mere 
folly,  because  it  was  built  neither  on  the  eloquence 
nor  the  subtilty  of  those  who  preached  it,  but  on  the 
power  of  God,  and  on  the  c^rations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  actuated  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
believers. 

About  the  time  that  the  several  sects  of  phUosophers 
were  formed  among  the  Greeks,  as  the  Academics,  the 
Peripatetics,  and  the  Stoics,  there  arose  also  among 
the  Jews  several  sects,  as  the  Essenes,  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Stoics,  the  Sadducees  to  the  Epicureans, 
and  the  Essenes  to  the  Academics.  The  Pharisees 
were  proud,  vain  and  boasting,  like  the  Stoics:  the 
Sadducees,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  spirits,  freed  themselves  at  once, 
like  the  Epicureans,  m>m  all  solicitude  about  futurity: 
the  Essenes  were  more  moderate,  more  simple  and 
religious,  and  therefore  approached  nearer  to  the  Ac* 
ademics. 

The  philosophers,  against  whom  Paul  inveighs,  in 
his  Epistle  to  tne  Romans,  boasted  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  the  purity  of  their  morality,  the  eloquence 
of  their  writings,  the  strength  of  their  reasonings,.and 
the  subtilty  of  their  arguments.  Their  weaknesses 
were  pride,  curiosity,  presumption,  hypocrisy,  ambi- 
tion. They  ascribed  every  tning  to  numan  reason, 
and  would  be  thought  superior  in  ul  things.  Although 
theur  lives  were  disorderly,  shameful,  and  even  inju- 
rious to  human  nature,  yet  they  would  pass  on  the 
world  for  good  men;  and  while  boasting  of  their 
knowledge  of  God,  they  dishonored  him  by  their 
actions.  To  them  the  apostle  opposed  the  humility 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  force  of  his  miracles,  the 
purity  of  his  moral  doctrines,  the  depth  of  his  mys- 
teries, and  the  evident  proofi  of  his  mission. 

Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  maintain,  that  the  an- 


cient heathen  philosophers  had  nothing  valuable  but 
what  they  borrowed  mm  the  Hebrews ^--that  they, 
had  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  the  prophets ;  that  by 
the  subtile  artifice  of  the  devil,  some  principles  of 
truth  slipped  into  their  writings,  in  order  to  unoermine 
the  truth  at  such  time  as  God  should  manifest  it  to 
the  world.  Eusebius  has  devoted  two  entire  booloi 
(lib.  xL  xiL)  of  his  sreat  work  of  die  Gospel-Prepara- 
tion, to  show  that  Plato  had  taken  the  principal  tnings 
of  his  philosophy  and  theology  from  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews. 

I.  PHINEHAS,  son  of  Eleazar,  and  erandson  of 
Aaron,  was  the  third  high-priest  of  the  J^ws,  (A.  M. 
2571,  to  about  A.  M.  2590,]  and  is  particularly  com- 
mended in  Scripture  for  zeal,  in  vindicating  the  fflory 
of  God,  when  the  Midianites  had  sent  their  daugnters 
into  the  camp  of  Israel,  to  tempt  the  Hebrews  to  for- 
nication and  idolatry.  Numb.  xxv.  7.  For  his  con- 
duct upon  this  occafflon,  the  Lord  promised  the  priest- 
hood to  Phinehas  by  a  perpetual  covenant ;  evidently 
including  this  tacit  condition,  that  his  children  should 
continue  faithful  and  obedient.  It  continued  in  the 
race  of  Phinehas,  down  to  the  high-priest  Eli,  for  about 
335  years,  when  it  passed  into  me  family  of  Ithamar ; 
and  again  reverted  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  under  the 
reisn  of  Saul,  who,  having  put  to  death  Abiinelech 
and  the  other  priests  of  Not»,  gave  the  bJcfa-priesthood 
to  Zadok,  of  tne  race  of  Phinehas.  Toe  priesthood 
continued  in  his  fiunily  until  after  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  and  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

We  read  also  of  another  memorable  and  zealous 
action  of  Phinehas,  (Josh.  xxii.  30, 31.)  when  the  Isra- 
elites beyond  Jordan  had  raised  upon  the  banks  of 
t|)e  river  a  vast  heap  for  an  altar,  those  on  the  other 
side,  fearing  they  were  going  to  forsake  the  Lord,  and 
to  set  up  another  religion,  deputed  Phinehas  and  other 
chief  men,  to  inform  themselves  of  their  reason  for 
erecting  this  monument  When  they  found  that  it 
was  onTjr  in  commemoration  of  their  union  and  com- 
mon origin,  Phinehas  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  We 
now  know  that  the  L^rd  is  with  us,  since  you  are 
not  guilty  of  that  prevarication  of  which  we  suspect- 
ed you. 

tinder  the  pontificate  of  Phinehas  the  story  of  Bfi- 
cah  happened,  ( Judg.  xvii.)  also  the  conquest  of  Laish 
by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  (Jud^.  xviii.  27^  and  the  enor- 
mitv  committed  on  the  wife  of  the  Levite  of  mount 
Epnraim,  Judg.  xix.  Phinehas*s  successor  waa  Abi- 
ezer,  or  Abishuah,  Judg.  xx.  28. 

n.  PHINEHAS,  son  of  EU,  the  high-priest,  and 
brother  of  Hophni.    See  Eli,  and  Hophni. 

PHCEBE,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  in  the  east- 
ern port  of  Corinth,  Cenchrea.  It  is  most  likely, 
from  what  the  apostle,  says  of  Phcebe,  that  **ahe  had 
been  a  succorer  of  many,  and  of  mvself  also,**  (Rom. 
xvi.  1, 2,)  that  she  was  a  woman  of  propertjry  not  to 
say,  of  distinction.  Cenchrea  was  a  port  of  consid- 
erable commerce ;  and  as  it  is  clear  that  Phosbe  went 
to  Rome  on  important  business  in  which  the  faithfUl 
at  Rome  might  assist  her,  it  is  probable  also,  thai 
she  was  engaged  in  trade  on  her  own  account; 
something  like  Lydia  of  Philippi.  That  she  was  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  apostle,  cannot  be  doubted : 
and,  we  think,  from  the  import  of  the  term  rendered 
succorer,  (patroness,^  she  majr  be  taken  for  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  hospitable  Guua,  <*  mine  hoet,  (says 
Paul,)  and  the  host  of  the  whole  church.**  (Compare 
the  second  and  third  Episties  of  John.)  A  laudable 
emulation!  Gaius  at  Corinth;  and  rhcBbe  al  iti 
neighborinff  port,  Cenchrea, 

PHCENICIA,  or  Paouacs,  a  prorinoe  of  Syrifty 
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which,  in  itf  more  ancient  and  extenaed  aenae,  com- 

J)rehended  a  narrow  strip  of  country  extending  near- 
y  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  coaat  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea,  from  Antioch  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
But  Phoenicia  Proper  was  included  between  the  cities 
of  Laodicea  and  Tyre,  and  comprehended  only  the 
territories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Before  Joshua  con- 
quered Palestine,  this  country  was  possessed  by  Ca- 
naanites,  sons  of  Ham,  divided  into  eleven  families, 
of  which  the  roost  powerful  was  that  of  Canaan,  the 
founder  of  Sidon,  and  head  of  the  Canaanites,  prop- 
erly so  called,  whom  the  Greeks  named  Phcenicians. 
Only  these  preserved  their  independence  under 
Joshua ;  also  under  David,  Solomon,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding kings:  but  they  were  subdued  by  the  kings 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldea.  Afterwards,  they  succes- 
sively obeyed  the  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  At 
tills  day,  Phoenicia  is  in  subjection  to  the  Otto- 
mans, not  having  had  any  national  or  native  kings, 
or  any  independent  form  of  ffoveniment,  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  The  name  Phoenicia  is 
not  in  the  books  of  Hebrew  Scripture ;  but  only  in  the 
Maccabees  and  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew 
always  reads  Cctnaan,  Mattliew,  who  wrote  perhaps 
in  either  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  calls  the  same  person  a 
Canaanitiah  woman,  (chap.  xv.  22.)  whom  Mark, 
writing  in  Greek,  calls  a  Syro-phoeuician,  or  a  Phoe- 
nician of  Syria ;  because  Phoenicia  then  made  a  part 
of  Syria;  also  to  distinguish  the  people  from  the 
Phoenicians  of  Africa,  or  the  Carthaginians,  which 
was  a  colony  from  the  original  country.  See  further 
under  Ttre. 

PHRYGIA  waa  the  largest  kingdom  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  it  had  Bithynia  north,  Pisidia  and  Lycia  south, 
Galatia  and  Cappadocia  east,  and  Lydia  and  Mysia 
west  Christianity  waa  planted  in  thia  country  by 
Paul,  Acts  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  23. 

PHUT,  the  third  son  of  Ham,  (Gen.  x.  6.)is  thoueht 
to  have  peopled  either  the  canton  of  Phtemphu, 
Pbtemphti,  or  Phtembuti,  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  ,who8e 
capital  was  Thara  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclininff  towards 
Libya ;  or  the  canton  called  Phtenotes,  of  which  Bu- 
thas  was  the  capital.  The  prophets  often  speak  of 
Phut  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  (xlvL  9.)  this  province 
was  subject  to  Necho  king  of  Egypt ;  and  Nahum 
(iii.  9.)  reckons  them  among  those  who  ouffht  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  No-Ammon.  The  Arabic  ver- 
sions by  Phut  understand  a  people  in  Southern 
Egypt,  If  not  rather  in  Nubia:  these  might  come 
down  the  Nile,  to  assist  No-Ammon.  According  to 
Josephus,  ^Ant  i.  6,  2.)  Phut  is  Mauritania,  where 
there  is  a  river  of  that  name. 

PHYGELLUS,  a  Christian  of  Asia,  who,  being  at 
Rome  while  Paul  was  there  in  prison,  ^A.  D.  65.) 
forsook  him  with  Hermogenes,  in  his  necessity,  2  Tim. 
L15. 

PHYLACTERIES  were  little  rolls  of  parchment, 
in  which  were  written  certain  words  of  the  law,  and 
were  worn  upon  their  foreheads,  (see  Frontlet,)  and 
U|)on  the  wnst  of  tlieir  left  arm,  by  the  Jews.  The 
custom  was  founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of 
Exod.  xiii.  9 :  **  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee 
upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine 
eyes.**  And  verse  16 :  ''And  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
upon  thine  hand,  and  for  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes." 

Leo  of  Modena  informs  us  particularly  about  these 
rolls.  (Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  p.  i.  cap.  11.  n.  4.) 
Those  that  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  arms  were  two 
rolls  of  parchment  written  in  sc^uare  letters,  with  an 
ink  made  on  purpose,  and  wi  ^  much  care.    They 


were  roOed  up  to  a  peint,  aad  cndoied  ift  a  Mrt 
lof  case  of  black  calf-akin. 
They  then  were  put  upon  a 
square  bit  of  the  aaiue 
leather,  but  something  stiff- 
er,  whence  hunc  a  thong 
of  the  same,  of  about  a 
finger's  breadth,  and  a  cu- 
bit and  a  half  long.  Theaa 
Alls  were  placeid  at  the 
bending  of  the  lefl  arm,  and 
after  the  thonp  had  made 
a  little  knot  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  %  Yodh^  it  waa 

wound  about  the  arm  in  a  apinl  line,  which  ended 
at  the  top  of  the  middle  finger.  It  waa  called  lyfia 
ahd-yad,  or  the  Teffila  of  the  hand. 

PHYSIC,  PHYSICIAN,  see  MKnicwm. 

PIBKSETH,  see  Bubastis,  and  Eerrr,  p.  373. 

PIGEON,  see  Dove. 

PI-HAHIROTH,  ikt  mouOi  or  pan  o/IRroik,  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  laraefitea  in  tne  wildemeea.  See 
Exodus^.  401. 

PILATE  waa  sent  to  govern  Judea  in  the  room  of 
Gratus,  (A.  D.  26  or  27,)  and  governed  thia  province 
ten  years.  He  was  of  an  impetuous  and  obetinaie 
temper,  and  gave  occasion  to  troubles  and  revolts 
among  the  Jews.  Luke  (xiii.  1.)  acquaints  us,  that  he 
had  mingled  the  blood  of  some  Galileans  with  their 
sacrifices,  but  the  occaaiou  on  which  thia  was  done  is 
not  known. 

Pilate  repeatedly  endeavored  to  deliver  our  Sa- 
viour from  the  Jews,  knowing  that  they  accueed  him 
capitally  only  fi-oin  malice  and  envy.  His  wife  aleo, 
who  had  been  disturbed  with  dreams,  sent  and  drair- 
cd  him  not  to  participate  in  condemning  that  Just 
person.  In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  adopted 
several  exjiedients :  (1.)  He  reqmred  legal  accusation, 
evidence,  and  conviction ;  and  in  default  of  theae,  he 
proposed  to  refer  his  condemnation  to  the  Jewa ;  who 
baa  not,  as  he  well  knew,  the  power  of  inflicting  a 
capital  punishment,  John  xviii.  29, 31.  (2.)  He  at- 
tempted to  appease  the  Jews,  and  to  give  them  some 
satisfaction,  by  whippinff  our  Saviour.  (3.)  He  tried 
to  take  him  out  of  tneir  nanda,  by  ofiering  to  deliver 
him,  or  Barabbas,  on  the  festival  day  of  the  paaaover. 
(4.)  He  wanted  to  diacharse  hiroaelf  fit>m  pro- 
nouncing judgment  against  him,  by  sending  him  to 
Herod  kmg  of  Galilee.  (5.]  When  he  saw  all  this  would 
not  satisfy  the  Jews,  ana  that  they  even  threatened 
him,  saying  he  could  be  no  friend  to  the  emperor,  if 
he  let  Jesus  go,  he  caused  water  to  be  brought, 
washed  his  hands  before  all  the  people,  and  puUicly 
declared  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of  that  just 
person.  Yet  at  the  aame  time  he  delivered  him  up 
to  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  crucify  him.  Thia 
was  enough  to  justify  Christ,  and  to^ow  that  Pilate 
held  him  to  be  innocent ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
vindicate  the  conscience  and  integrity  of  a  judge, 
whose  duty  it  was,  aa  well  to  assert  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed innocence,  aa  to  punish  the  guilty  criminaL 

He  ordered  to  be  put  over  our  Saviour's  cross,  aa 
it  were,  an  abstract  of  his  sentence,  and  the  motive  of 
his  condemnation,  **  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  king  of  the 
Jews,"  written  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Souae 
of  the  Jews  remonstrated  to  Pilate,  that  he  ou^t  to 
have  written  *' Jesijji  of  Sla;^areth,  pretended  kmg  of 
the  Jews.**  But  POate  answered  them  peremptorilY^ 
<*WhatI  have^'wnttem  t  hi^ve  written."  Towards 
evening  he  gave  leave  to  take  the  bodies  down  from 
the  croasea,  th§s  tlie^^mif;t^,oot  continue  there  the 
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Ibllowiog  day,  being  the  paaoover,  andanbbath  day. 
He  also  granted  tlie  body  of  Jesus  to  Joseph  of  Ari> 
matbea,  that  he  might  pay  the  hist  duties  to  it.  When 
the  priests  came  to  desire  him  to  set  a  watch  about 
the  sepulchre,  lest  the  disciples  should  steal  Jesus 
awav  by  night,  he  answered,  they  had  a  |^ard,  and 
might  place  it  there  themselves.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  Gospels  relate  concerning  Pilate. 

Justin  Martyr,  Tetrullian,  Eusebius,  and  several 
others,  ancients  and  moderns,  assure  us,  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  Roman  magistrates  to  send  to  the  em- 
peror copies  of  all  verbal  processes  and  judicial  acts 
which  passed  in  th^ir  several  provinces;  and  that 
Pilate,  in  compliance  with  this  custom,  having  report- 
ed to  Tiberius  what  bad  occurred  relating  to  Jesus, 
the  emperor  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  senate,  in  a 
manner  which  induced  a  suspicion  that  he  tliought 
favorably  of  Jesus,  and  was  not  unwilling  they  should 
decree  divine  honors  to  him.  But  the  senate  differed 
from  tliis  opinion,  **nd  the  matter  dropped.  It  ap- 
pears by  what  Justin  says  of  these  Acts,  that  they 
mentioned  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  and  even  that  the 
soldiers  had  divided  his  garments  among  them.  Eu- 
sebius intimates  that  they  spoke  of  his  resurrection 
and  ascension.  Tertullian  and  Justin  refer  to  these 
documents  with  so  much  confidence,  as  would  induce 
a  belief  that  they  had  copies  of  them  in  their  hands. 
Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome,  however,  who  were 
both  inquisitive  and  understanding  persons,  nor  any 
later  author,  seems  to  have  seen  mem ;  at  least,  not 
the  true  and  original  Acts.  For  those  now  extant  are 
not  authentic,  neing  neither  emcient  nor  uniform. 
(See  Fabricius,  Cod.  A|K)c.  N.  T.  p.  214,  seq.) 

Pilate  became  odious  both  to  the  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans, for  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  and  being  accused  by  the  latter  before  Vitellius, 
the  governor  of  Svria,  he  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  sent  to  Komo  to  answer  their  accusations 
before  the  emperor.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  3,  and  c. 
4, 1.)  Before  hw  arrival,  Tiberius  was  dead ;  and  Pilate 
is  said  to  have  been  banished  by  Caligula  to  Vienna, 
in  Gaul,  and  there  to  have  died  by  his  own  hand. 
( Euseb.  Hist  Ecc.  ii.  7,  &)  He  is  described,  by  PhUo 
the  Jew,  as  a  judge  accustomed  to  sell  justice ;  and 
for  money  to  pronounce  any  sentence  that  was  desir- 
ed. He  mentions  his  rapines,  his  injuries,  his  mur- 
ders, the  torments  he  innicted  on  the  innocent,  and 
the  persons  he  put  to  death  without  form  or  process. 
In  snort,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  that  exercised 
excessive  cruelty  during  all  the  time  of  bis  govern- 
meut 

PILGRIM  denotes,  properly,  one  who  is  going 
forward  to  visit  a  holy  place,  with  desi^  to  pay  his 
solemn  devotions  there.  Whether  pilgrimages  are  as 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Jacob,  we  know  not ;  but  if 
they  were,  it  gives  a  very  expressive  sense  to  the 
words  of  that  good  old  man,  who  calls  the  years  of 
his  life  **  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage  f  and  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  apostle^  observation,  that  the  an- 
cient patriarchs  "  confessed  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  earth,"  Heb.  xi.  3. 

PILLAR,  a  colunm  or  supporter.  A  pillar  of  cloud, 
a  pillar  of  fire,  a  pillar  of  smoke,  signify  a  cloud,  a 
fire,  a  smoke,  which,  rising  up  towara  heaven,  forms 
an  irregular  column.  The  pillars  of  heaven,  (Job 
xxvi.  11.)  and  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  (Job  ix.  6 ;  Ps. 
Ixjcv.  3.)  are  metaphorical  expressions,  by  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  compared  to  an  edifice 
raised  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  founded  upon  its  basis 
or  foundation.  This  appears  firom  the  passage  in 
Job,  (xxxriii.  4—6.)  •<  Whare  waat  thou  wh«n  I  laid 


the  foundationa  of  the  earth  ?  Declare,  if  thou  baft 
understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  tneasures  thereof, 
if  thou  knowest  ?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upoD 
it?  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened, 
or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof?" 

James,  Cephas  and  John  ''seemed  to  be  pillars  of 
the  church,"  GaL  ii.  9.  **  Him  that  overcometh,  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God ;"  (Rev.  iiL  19.) 
L  e.  he  shall  be  the  support,  strength  and  ornament 
of  the  house  of  God.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  m 
called  by  Paul  (1  Tim.  iiL  15A  *^  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth."    When  the  Lord  sent  Jeremiah  to 

C reach  to  the  nations,  he  said  to  him,  (Jer.  i.  18.)  **B»- 
old,  I  have  made  thee  this  day  a  defenced  city,  and 
an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  walls,  against  the  whole 
land ;  able  to  withstand  all  the  efiorts  of  thine  enemies, 
and  incapable  of  yielding  to  their  violence." 

PILLOW,  a  cushion  for  the  head  or  arm.  See 
Bed,  p.  155. 

PINE,  a  well-known  tree,  of  the  nature  of  tlie  fir. 
It  is  spoken  in  Scripture  of  a  tree  growins  on  mount 
Lebanon,  (Isa.  xli.  19 ;  Ix.  13.)  which  the  Vulgate  calls 
ulmus,  elm ;  probably  a  species  of  jManut  or  plane- 
tree.  In  Isa.  xli  v.  14,  the  Vulgate  reads  pinus^  but 
the  English  Bible  has  oik.    *R. 

PINNACLE  of  the  temple.  When  the  deyU  had 
tempted  Jesus  in  the  desert,  (Matt  iv.  5.)  <*he  took 
him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple ;  and  said  to  him.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
of  God,  cast  thyself  down,"  &c  This  pinnacle  Cal- 
mct  supposes  to  be  the  gallery,  or  parapet,  on  the  top 
of  the  buttresses,  which  surrounded  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  properly  so  called ;  and  he  remarks,  that  in 
Palestine  the  roofs  of  all  houses  were  covered  with 
terraces,  or  platforms ;  around  which  was  a  low  wall, 
to  prevent  any  one  falling  down,  Dent  xxis.  6.  Jose- 
ph us,  too,  says,  the  roof  of  the  temple  was  defended  by 
tall  golden  spikes,  to  binder  birds  fit)m  alighting  upon 
it,  thtx  they  might  not  defile  it  with  their  dung.  It  is 
by  no  means  probable,  however,  that  the  temptation 
of  Jesus  to  throw  himself  down  among  the  people  at 
worship,  took  place  on  any  part  of  the  high  roof  of 
the  temple.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  place 
was  in  some  more  accessible  part,  to  which  there  was 
a  passage  by  stairs ;  for,  as  to  the  very  va^e,  though 
common  notion,  of  the  person  of  Jesus  being  carried 
tbroufi^  the  air  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  it  is  by  no 
means  credible.  The  account  given  by  Hegisippus 
of  the  death  of  James  the  less,  may  illustrate  this  in- 
cident of  the  temptation.  He  went  up  into  a  gallery, 
whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  people,  and  from 
whence  he  was  thrown  down,  without  bein|^  instanthr 
killed.  [The  summit  or  roof  of  the  principal  porch 
of  the  temple,  next  the  southern  wall  of  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  said  by  Josephus  (/  ntiq.  xv.  11.  5.  B. 
J.  V.  5.  2.]  to  have  beoi  500  cubits  above  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  below,  and  may  well  be  considered  as 
the  pinnade  spoken  oil    R. 

PIRATHON,  a  city  of  Ephraim  in  mount  Anialek, 
whence  came  Abdon,  judge  of  Ivael,  Judg.  xii.  15. 
Baochides  caused  it  to  be  fortified.  It  is  called  Pha- 
rathom,  in  1  Mac.  ix.  50. 

PISGAH,  a  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  in  Moab,  a 
summit,  or  peak,  rising  finom,  or  among,  a  series  of 
lower  hillsi  and  probably  Nebo,  Pisph  and  Abartm 
make  but  one  chain,  over  against  Jericho,  on  ths  road 
fiom  Liviaa  to  Hesfabon.  (See  AnAam.)  In  tbe 
Hebrew  text,  (Deut.  xxxiy.  l---d.)  the  prospect  enjoy* 
ed  by  Moses  from  Piflgah  reaches  finom  Dan,  north, 
to  Zoar,  south ;  but  in  the  Samarilaii  Pemsceueh,  it 
is  much  more  eztenntai  *A11  tlw  Imd  tonikmnwrnt 
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«f  Egjrpt,  to  the  mer,  the  great  river  Euphrates,  to 
the  utmoat  aea.**  This  was  the  extent  of  Sc^omoo'e 
dominioiia ;  and  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  royal 
power  of  the  kingB  of  laneL  But  another  use  may 
oe  made  of  this  passsge,  not  without  its  importance. 
Could  thk  whole  district  be  seen  firom  any  other 
mountain  than  Pisgah  ?  Was  this  the  same  esctent  as 
was  shown  by  the  tempter  to  our  Lord,  when  excit- 
ing his  ambition  ?  **AU  this,  the  utmost  bounds  that 
ever  wereeiyoyed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  thy  nation, 
from  whom  thou  art  descended ;  all  the  whole  king- 
dom and  dominion  of  thine  ancestors,  will  I  give 
thee,  i^"  &c.  This  may  account  for  the  term  used 
by  Luke,  (iv.  5.)  rendered  in  our  version,  ^'all  the 
world." 

PISIDIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  mostly 
on  mount  Taurus,  and  having  Lycaooia  on  the  north, 
Pamphylia  south,  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  east,  and 
the  province  of  Asia  west  Paul  preached  at  Anti- 
och,  its  capital,  (Acts  xiiL  14.)  and  throughout  Pisidia, 
xiv.a4. 

PI80N,  or  Prison,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  that 
watered  paradise,  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12.)  and  which  ran 
tlirough  all  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  excellent  gold 
is  found.  It  has,  of  course,  been  placed  as  variously 
M  the  aarden  of  Eoen,  to  which  article  the  reader  is 
referred.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  call  it  the  Granges ; 
Josephus  calls  it  Gotha ;  and  Solomon,  the  commen- 
tator, c^Us  it  the  Nile. 

PITHOM,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  children  of 
Israel  for  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  during  their  servitude, 
Exod.  i.  11.  This  is  probably  the  Pathumos  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  (lib.  ii.  158.)  which  he  places  on 
the  canal  made  by  the  kings  Necho  and  Darius,  to 
join  the  Red  sea  with  the  Nile.  We  find  also,  in  the 
ancient  geographers,  that  there  was  an  arm  of  the 
Nile  called  Pathmeticus,  Phatmicus,  Phamicus,  or 
Phatniticus.  Bochart  says  that  Pithom  and  Rames- 
ses  are  about  five  leagues  above  the  division  of  the 
Nile,  and  beyond  this  river ;  but  this  assertion  has  no 

Croof  fi:x>m  antiquity.    Manham  will  have  Pithom  to 
e  the  same  as  Pelusium,  or  Damietta.    (See  Rosen- 
roiiller  Bibl.  Geogr.  lii.  p.  269.) 

PLAY,  To  PLAY.  The  Hebrews  use  this  word 
to  express  all  kinds  of  diversions,  as  dancing,  sportive 
exercise,  toying,  and  amusements  proper  for  recreat- 
ing and  diverting  the  mind.  The  word  pns,  taahhakf 
which  signifies  to  ^jf,  is  commonly  used  for  laugh- 
inff,  mocking,  jeering,  insulting.  When  Sarah  saw 
Isnmael  play  with  her  son  Isaac,  she  was  offended  at 
It :  it  was  a  play  of  mockery  and  insult,  or,  perhaps, 
of  sauabblina,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14.  Let  the  young 
people  ^or  soTdiera)  get  up  and  play  before  u8--show 
their  skill  at  their  weapons — ^let  them  fight,  as  it  were, 
by  way  of  play ;  but  the  event  shows  that  they  fought 
in  good  earnest,  since  they  were  all  killed.  We  see 
another  kind  of  play  in  Exod.  xxxii.  6.  When  the 
Israelites  had  set  up  tlie  golden  calf,  they  began  to 
dance  about  it,  and  to  divert  themselves :  **  The  peo- 
ple sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play." 
When  Samson  was  delivered  by  Dalilan  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philisdnes,  they  bored  out  his  eyes, 
put  him  in  prison,  and  some  time  after  made  him 
play  before  them ;  that  is,  divert  them  by  the  tricks 
they  played  him,  and  by  the  motions  he  was  forced 
to  make,  to  avoid  them,  and  to  screen  himself  fix>m 
their  insults,  Judg.  xn.  25.  The  women  who  came 
out  to  meet  David  and  Saul,  when  they  retimied 
victorious  from  the  slaughter  of  Goliath,  danced  and 
played  on  instruments,  and  showed  their  mirth  after 
a  thousand  mannersi  1  Sam.  zviiL  6^  7.    In  the  pro- 


ceasion  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of 
Obed-Edora  to  die  palace  of  David,  he  danced  with 
areat  alacrity,  played  on  instruments,  and  testified 
his  joy  before  tne  Lotd,  2  Sam.  vi.  5, 2L  And  when 
Midial  upbraided  him  for  not  observing  the  gravity 
suitable  to  his  rank,  he  answered,  '^I  wul  playKfore 
the  Lord,  and  will  be  still  more  vile  in  my  own  eyes.** 
Sanb,  the  dau^ter  of  Raguel,  opening  her  heart 
before  die  Loro,  says,  I  have  never  associated  my- 
self with  those  that  play,  Tob.  liL  17.  And  Jere- 
miah, (xv.  17.)  *^  I  have  never  haunted  the  sssemblica 
of  those  that  are  given  to  play  and  diversion.''  The 
same  prophet,  comforting  the  daughter  of  Sion,  tella 
her  the  time  shall  come  m  which  she  shall  be  rebuilt, 
and  again  shall  divert  herself  in  dancing  with  her 
equi^  ch.  xxxi.  4.  Solomon  represents  Wisdom  as 
playing  before  the  Lord,  and  talung  her  pleasure  in 
living  among  men,  Prov.  viii.  30, 31. 

There  is  no  mention  m  Scripture  of  any  particular 
sorts  of  plays ;  neither  games  or  hazard,  nor  theatrical 
representations,  nor  races  either  of  horses  or  chariots, 
nor  combats  of  men  or  of  beasts.  The  Israelites 
were  a  laborious  people,  who  confined  almost  all 
their  diversions  to  the  pleasures  of  the  countrjr»  and 
to  those  of  the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  their  religious 
journeys,  and  their  enjoyments  in  the  temple. 

This  observation,  however,  refers  to  the  time  when 
the  law  was  maintained ;  the  ancient  periods  of  the 
Hebrew  republic  For  when  they  grew  irregular, 
they  adopted  the  utmost  excesses  or  idolatrous  na- 
tions ;  their  wicked  and  shameftil  sports  and  diver- 
sions. From  the  time  of  the  Ghiecians,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  government  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  in  Judea,  they  began  to  study  the 
sports  and  exercises  of  the  Grecians.  There  were 
gymnssia,  or  schools  of  exercise,  in  Jerusalem,  and 
places  where  they  practised  the  exercises  of  the 
Greeks,  wrestitng,  racing,  quoits,  &c.  1  Mac.  v.  16; 
2  Mac.  iv.  13 — 15.  And  when  the  Romans  succeeded 
the  Greeks,  Herod  built  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  instituted  all  sorts  of 
games. 

PLEDGE,  a  security  or  assurance  given  for  the 
performance  of  a  contract.  When  a  man  of  veracity 
pledges  his  word,  his  afiirmation  becomes  an  assur- 
ance that  he  will  folfil  what  he  has  promisedL  But 
as  the  word  of  every  man  is  not  c^uaOy  valid,  in 
mattera  of  importance,  it  becomes  necessary  that  a 
valuable  article  of  some  kind  should  be  deposited,  as 
a  bond  on  his  part  So  Judah  gave  pledges  to  Tainar, 
Gen.  xxxviii.  17.  Under  the  law  the  taking  of  pledges 
was  regulated :  the  miU-stone  was  not  to  oe  taken  in 
pledge,  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.)  nor  wss  the  person  taking  a 
pledge  to  enter  the  house  to  fetch  it,  (ver.  10.)  nor  to 
detain  necessarv  raiment  after  sunset ;  (ver.  12.)  nor 
was  the  widow's  raiment  to  be  taken  in  pledge,  ver. 
17.  How  mild,  how  benevolent  are  these  directions ! 
and  we  find  some  reproached  that  they  take  their 
brother's  pledge,  (Job  xxii.  6.)  that  they  take  the  wid- 
ow's ox  in  pledge,  (xxiv.  3, 9.)  that  they  do  not  restore 
the  pledge,  (as  the  law  directed,  Deut.  xxiv.  18.)  Ezek. 
xviu.  7, 12 ;  xxxiii.  15.  To  understand  Amos  ii.  S, 
**They  lay  themselves  down  on  clothes  laid  to  pledge, 
by  every  altar,"  observe,  how  galling  this  must  be  to 
tiie  owners,  to  see  carpets,  &c.  used  in  idolatry,  car- 
ried abroad,  laid  under  idolntrouslv  sacred  trees,  &c. 
What  insolence  in  the  lender  who  held  these  pledges ! 
what  mortificatk>n  to  the  borrower  who  had  delivered 
them !  to  see  his  property  (1.)  published  and  (2.)  pro- 


fimed.    (See  Harmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  977.) 
PLEIADES,  seven  stars,  anciently  in 
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tail ;  but  on  modern  c^obes  in  the  shoulder,  and  which 
appear  at  the  beginniof^of  eprinjr.  Job  speaks  of  the 
Pleiades,  (chap,  xxxviii.  31 ;  ix.  9.)  and  of  the  Hyades, 
which  are  seven  other  stars  in  the  Bull's  head,  and 
mark  out  the  east  point  and  the  spring :  ^  Canst  thou 
bind  the  sweet  innuenco  of  the  Pleifuies  ?  "  Hebrew 
nc^3,  Ckimah ;  Can  you  hinder  the  Pleiades  from  rising 
in  their  season  ?  He  gives  them  the  name — the  sweet 
influences  of  Chimah,  because  of  the  agreeabJeness  of 
the  spring  season.  Jerome  has  translated  Chimah,  by 
Hyaoes,  (Job  ix.  9A  and  by  Pleiades,  (Job  xxxviii.  31.) 
and  by  Arcturus,  tne  Bear's  tail,  Amos  v.  8.  Aquila 
sometimes  translates  it  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Bear  is  one  of  the  most  northem  constellations ;  but 
Chimah  rather  signifies  the  Ple'udes. 

POETRY  of  the  Hebrews.  No  point  of  criticism 
has  been  more  discussed  among  the  learned  than  that 
concerning  Hebrew  poetry ;  and  yet  we  cannot  say 
the  matter  is  exhausted,  or  the  difficulty  cleared.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  know  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  consequently  we  cannot 
perceive  either  the  harmony  of  the  words,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  svllables,  which  constitute  tiie  beauty 
of  the  verses.  Nor  have  we  in  Hebrew,  as  we  have 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  rules  for  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  the  syllables,  the  number  of  feet,  or  the  cadence 
and  construction  of  verses ;  and  yet  it  is  plain  that 
the  Hebrews  observed  these  things,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  since  in  their  poems  we  observe  letters  added 
to,  or  cut  off  from,  the  ends  of  words ;  which  evinces 
submission  to  the  rhythm,  the  number,  or  the  measure 
of  syllables. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Josephus,  Origen, 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  spoken  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  it  should  seem  that  in  tlieir  time  the  beauty 
and  rules  of  it  were  well  known.  Josephus  affirms 
in  several  places,  that  the  songs  composed  bv  Moses 
are  in  heroic  verse,  and  that  David  composed  several 
sorts  of  verses  and  songs,  odes  and  hymns,  in  honor 
of  God ;  some  of  which  were  in  trimeters,  or  verses 
of  three  feet,  and  others  in  pentameters,  or  verses  of 
five  feet.  Origen  and  Eusebius  adopted  the  same 
sentiment;  but  whether  out  of  deference  to  tlie 
opinion  of  Josephus,  or  whether  of  their  own  judg- 
ment, is  uncertain.  Origen  well  understood  the 
Hebrew,  and  Eusebius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time. 

Le  Clerc  composed  an  ingenious  dissertation,  to 
show,  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  was  in  rhynoe  much 
like  tiie  French  or  English.    Others  maintain,  that  in 
the  old  Hebrew  verses  there  is  neithei*  measure  nor 
feet ;  and  Scaliger  afRrms,  that  this  language,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Syrians,  Arabians  and  Abyssinians,  is 
not  e^)able  of  the  restraint  of  feet  or  measures.  Much 
of  the  Arabic  poetry  bears  evidence  of  an  origin  cog- 
nate with  the  Hebrew ;  nor  are  the  maxims  of  our 
British  Druids,  conveyed  in  sententious  verses,  for  the 
greater  accuracy  of  memory — and  they  were  commit- 
ted to  memory,  not  to  writing — altogether  tlisaimilar. 
The  first  thing  remarkable,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  a 
duplication  of  phraseology,  so  constructed,  that  the 
memory,  by  recollecting  one  member  of  the  sentence, 
could  not  mil  of  recollecting  the  otlier.    The  earliest 
0()ecimen  extant  exemplifies  this  throughout    La- 
ntech, the  first  man  who  married  two  wives,  intent 
on  cahning  their  apprehensions  for  his  safetjr,  does 
oot  say,  in  plain  prose,  ^  No  one  will  be  so  unjust  as 
to  kill  me  for  this  trifling  transffression ;  ^  but  he  puts 
bis  argument  into  verse ;  and  hy  this  means  it  has 
been  preserved,  because  the  memory  retained  it  with 
ease  and  certainty ;  the  names  of  the  parties,  once 


known,  recall  the  whole  when  repetition  m  eoatmn* 
plated. 


Adah  and  ZUlah, 
Ye  wives  of  Lanuchj 
Have  I  siain  a  man 
A  young  man 
If  Cain  shaU  he  avenged 
Much  more  Lamech 


hear  my  voice ; 
hearken  to  my  speech ; 
in  bloody  contest, 
in  violent  assault  ? 
seven  times, 
seventy-seven  times. 


The  first  column,  if  read  separately,  opens  the  his- 
tory ;  but  the  second  column,  by  its  duplication  of 
phraseology,  perfects  the  series  of  thoughts,  and  con- 
verts the  whole  into  verses,  and  poetry.  This  dupli- 
cation is  so  proper  to  Hebrew  poetry,  that  a  Hebrew 
poet  would  not  be  content  to  say,  **  Youth  and  beauty 
shall  be  laid  in  tlie  dust;"  but  be  would  singularize 
these  qualities;  he  would  distinguish  and  repeat 
them :  e.  g. 

Youth  shall  be  laid  in  the  dust ; 

And  beauty  shall  be  consumed  in  the  grave. 

This  is  more  explicit,  has  greater  strength,  as  well 
as  greater  correctness ;  for  beauty  is  not  invariably 
conjoined  witii  youth  ;  and  there  is  beauty  proper  to 
mature  life,  and  even  to  old  age.  The  ideas,  then, 
are  not  precisely  the  same  ;  yet  tliey  are  so  exquis- 
itely similar,  that  the  recollection  of  one  brin^  the 
other  to  mind,  instantly.  Something  like  thui  we 
have  in  Isa.  Iv.  10.  He  does  uot  say,  ^  As  the  raia 
and  the  snow  (plural)  descend  (pluraii  from  heaven, 
and  thither  they  (plural)  do  uot  return ;  but  he  keepa 
the  entire  passage  in  the  singular,  and  thereby  much 
increases  its  strength. 

Verily,  like  as  the  rain  descendetb /rom  oftove. 
And  the  snow  descendeih  from  the  heavens ; 
And  thither  it  doth  not  return  ; — 
So  shall  my  word  be. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  brevity,  the  compact- 
ness obtained  by  the  poet,  in  this  construction  of  his 
verse ;  to  express  bis  thoughts  completely  requires 
the  insertion  of  the  words  marked  in  italica ;  yet  the 
omission  of  these  words  occasions  no  confusion,  no 
interruption,  because  the  property  of  descending 
from  the  aUnosphere  is  common  both  to  rain  and 
snow.  To  the  oriffinal  readers,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, this  was  stiU  clearer ;  yet  in  translation,  simi- 
lar supplements  or  repetitions  are  often  necessary  to  a 
correct  view  of  the  poet's  intention.  So  Balaam  says, 
Micah  vi.  5  : 

Wherewidi  shall  I  come  before  Jehovah  ? 
Wherewith  shall  I  bow  myself  unto  the  High  Qod  ? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings  ? 
Shall  I  bow  myself  unto  him  with  calves  of  a  year 
old? 

This  supplementary  repetition  gives  the  sentiment 
at  full;  and  in  very  many  places  of  Scripture  the 
critic  must  observe  these  elisions  of  words,  and  feel 
them  too ;  though  the  poet  may  disregard  them ;  and 
even  deem  the  critic  fastidious.  This  may  be  fUrther 
evinced  by  an  instance  in  which  the  supplement  is 
taken,  not  from  a  preceding,  but  fix>m  a  following, 
sentence :  Samson  says, 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  hasps  hsvs 

I  smitten ; 
With  the  jaw-bone  of#n  ass,  a  thousand  men  hsYs  I 

smitten. 

The  sense  of  the  first  vem  is  imperfect,  till  the 
close  of  the  second  versa  completes  IL    Thora.  csa 
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be  no  doubt  bat  what  this  paranelim  was  esteemed 
a  beauty ;  we  find  it  practieed  by  the  polite  and  nga- 
cioua  Solomon,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  bis  Proverbs ;  the  intention  of  which  book  is, 
he  tells  us, 

To  know  wisdom  and  instruction ; 

To  |)erceive  the  words  of  understanding; 

To  receive  the  iuBtruction  of  wisdom, 

Justice,  and  judgment,  and  equity : 

To  give  subtilty  to  the  simple ; 

To  the  young  man  knowled^  and  discretion : 

A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  learning ; 

And  a  man  of  miderstanding  shall  attain  unto  wise 

counsels ; 
To  understand  a  proverb,  and  tlie  interpretation ; 
The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings. 

The  ear  sufficiently  judges,  tliat  in  these  verses 
there  is  rhythm,  thou^li  not  rhyme ;  consequently 
there  must  be  in  the  original,  metrical  feet,  ana  poet- 
ibal  cadence :  though  we  know  not  how  to  demon- 
strate them,  having  no  adequate  information  to  guide 
us  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  language?.  If 
what  may  be  called  private,  simple,  or  personal  poetry, 
be  metrical,  undoubtedly  that  which  was  intended  for 
nmsical  accompaniment,  was  emphaticallv  so ;  and 
especially,  when  the  tune,  or  air,  existed  before  the 
poem,  the  poem  was  bound  to  confonn  to  the  prog- 
ress, the  extent,  and  the  expression,  of  the  previous- 
ly fixed  notes,  or  intonations,  whether  vocal  or  instru- 
mental ;  by  these  it  was  absolutely  governed.  And 
if  such  composition  were  also  intended  for  public 
performance,  by  a  numerous  band,  by  various  instru- 
nu  nts  playing  in  concert,  the  connection  between  the 
poetry  and  the  music  must  needs  be  intimate  and 
entire.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  in  the 
instances  of  several  of  the  psalms ;  and  as  these  were 
performed  in  two  parts,  by  responsive  choirs,  and 
possibly  a  third  part  was  performed  by  a  still  fuller 
chorus,  the  necessity  of  metrical  arrangement  was 
imperative ;  for,  if  Mb  were  neglected,  the  whole 
would  present  a  mass  of  inexpressibly  discordant 
confbsion. 

Among  those  psalms  which  demonstrate  this  alter- 
nation of  song,  is  the  cxxxvi.  where  the  burden,  **  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  certainly  was  not 
uttered  by  the  same  persons,  or  band,  as  uttered  the 
leading  theme.  So  we  read,  Ezra  iii.  13,  the  Levites, 
&c.  sang  this  song,  together,  hy  eoursty  or  aUematdy ; 
and  the  i>eopIe  shouted  with  a  great  shout  when  they 
praised  the  Lord;  that  is,  Hallelujah!  Ps.  cxxxv. 
also,  evidently  was  performed  in  several  parts.  In 
short,  we  findi  this  responsive  manner  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  who,  with  the  men,  sang  one  part  of  his  ode, 
while  Miriam,  with  the  women,  sang  the  answering 
strains ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  continued  to  be  the  cus- 
tom, to  the  latest  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity. 

Of  the  longer  poems  of  Sacred  Writ,  Solomon's 
Song  is  a  beautiful  performance  ;  while  the  book  of 
Job,  the  longest  of  all  the  Hebrew  poems,  is  most 
sublime.  Late  writers  have  done  much  to  illustrate 
it ;  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  must  here 
conclude  these  brief  and  imperfect  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  poetry.  Those  who  desire  further  in- 
formation, may  consult  bishop  Harems  Af  etrical  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  supported  by  Drs.  Grey,  Ed- 
wards^ &c.  and  opposed  by  bishop  Lowth,  whose 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  deservedly  enjoy  an  es- 
tablislied  reputation :  to  these  should  be  added  bishop 
Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  sir  W.  Jones's  Dissertation 
on  the  Asiatic  Poetry,  with  others. 


[The  mbioct  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  too  impoitiiit  to 
the  biblical  student,  to  be  passed  over  with  the 
meagre  notice  above  given.  Indeed,  of  all  the  jEnc 
oHs,  poetry  alone  was  cultivated  among  the  Hebrews; 
and  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfectioo.  The 
poetry  of  this  people  was  almost  wholly  Ufne;-- 
whether  didactic,  sententious,  or  prophetic,  it  wu 
still  LTaic.  Now  the  essence  of  lyric  poetry  is  the 
vivid  expression  of  internal  emotions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, aubfecHvt ;  in  opposition  to  epic  poetry,  which 
treats  of  external  obiects,  and  is  therefore  objtdkL 
The  chief  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  was  religioD,  and 
then  patriotism ;  which,  under  the  theocracy,  was 
verv  nearlv  allied  to  religion.  The  moat  obvious  and 
striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrew^ 
is  subRmity.  Religious  poetry  was  in  ancient  times 
almost  peculiar  to  uie  Jews ;  the  little  that  is  fouDd 
among  other  ancient  nations,  as  e.  ff.  the  Orphic 
Hymns,  is  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  it  Soak) 
the  Koran,  which  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  The  present 
prevaiUng  views  of  the  nature  of  Hebrew  noetiy, 
of  its  rhythm,  &c.  were  first  proposed  bv  oisbop 
Lowth  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 
(Lect.  xviii. — xx.)  He  was  followed  by  Herder,  in 
his  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  ;  sir  WilUaro  Jones,  on 
Asiatic  Poetry  ;  and  more  recentlv  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, in  the  first  volumes  of  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. Mr.  Campbell,  however,  has  drawn  chiefly 
from  Herder.  (See  also  De  Wette's  Commemar 
liber  die  Psalmen,  Einleitung.) 

Diction  and  Rhythm, — ^Hebrew  poetrv  diflers  from 
Hebrew  prose  in  three  respects.  (1.)  In  the  peculiar 
poetical  nature  of  the  contents ;  of  which  the  char- 
acteristics are  sublimity,  boldness,  abruptneas,  lofty 
metaphors,  &c.  (2.|  In  the  peculiarities  of  the  poetk 
dialect  or  diction,  wuich,  however,  are  not  ao  striking 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  consist  in 
the  use  of  different  words,  significations  of  words, 
grammatical  forms ;  and  in  syntactical  peculiarities,  in 
which  latter  the  difference  is  greater  than  in  Latin,  or 
in  modem  hmguages.  For  the  most  part,  the  jMetiroi 
idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  the  commofi  ones  in  the 
kindred  dialects,  the  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic. 
This  circumstance  ^oes  to  show  the  importance  of 
an  acquaintance  with  these  latter.  (3.)  In  r^!'^ 
which  differs  fit>m  metre ;  the  latter  importing  a  meas- 
ure of  syllables  or  feet,  the  former  a  harmonious 
arrangement  of  words  and  members.  The  quesdon 
has  been  much  agitated  in  modem  times,  whether  the 
Hebrews  had  any  measure  of  syllables,  or  proeody, 
or  metre.  Joscphus  and  Jerome  affirm  that  they 
had ;  and  some  have  thought  they  had  discovered  it 
(See  De  Wette,  Einl.  §  vii.)  The  W  theories  on  ths 
side  are  those  of  Jones  and  Bellermann ;  but  aome- 
thing  new  appears  on  this  general  topic,  in  Gerrnapy 
at  least,  almost  every  year.  It  is,  however,  the  opin- 
ion of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  diat  the 
Hebrews  had  no  prosody,  i.  e.  no  measure  of  sjl»- 
hies.  Their  rhyUim  consisteii  only  in  the  aynunetry 
or  correspondence  of  the  larger  members. 

Rhythm  may  be  of  three  species,  viz.  (1.)  h  may 
consist  merely  in  the  syUables,  or  in  a  succession  of 
poetical  feet,  as  dactyles,  &c.  without  any  lar^' 
pauses  or  members.  (2.)  It  may  also  exist,  where  the 
poetical  feet  or  measures  of  syllables  are  n^ectad,  out 
a  certain  measure  of  the  larger  members  or  clauses  tf 
found.  This  last  is  the  rhythm  of  the  Hebrews ;  asatoo 
of  the  old  German  Meisternngera  (a)  The  third  «» 
most  perfect  form  of  rhythm  comprises  both  theother^ 
and  appears  in  Greek,  Roman  and  modern  poetry- 
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The  rhythm  of  Hebrew  poetry,  th^p,  coosieta  in  the 
PARALLELISM  of  the  niemberB,  (u  it  is  called  by 
Lowth,)  of  which  the  fuDdamental  principle  is,  that 
every  verse  muit  consist  of  at  least  two  corresponding 
parts  or  members.  (See  Lowth,  LecL  xix.  De  Wette, 
Einl.  §.  vii.) 

Laws  of  Parallelism, — ^The  parallelism  of  Hebrew 
poetry  occurs  either  in  the  tiunighl^  or  solely  in  the 
form.    Of  the  former  there  are  tnree  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Synonymous ;  where  the  two  members  express 
the  same  idea  in  different,  but  closely,  and  often 
literally,  corresponding  words :  e.  g. 

Ps.  viii.  4.  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  dost  visit 
him? 

ii.  1.  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ? 

And  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 

iL  4.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh ; 
The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

Job  vi.  5.  Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass  ? 
Or  loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder  ? 

So  also  the  song  of  Lamecb,  quoted  above,  Qen. 
iv.  23.  and  Job  vii.  1,  seq. 

2.  Antithetical ;  where  an  antithesis  of  thought  is 
expressed  by  corresponding  members :  e.  g. 

Prov.  xiv.  IL  The  house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  over- 
thrown; 
But  the  tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall 
flourish. 

XV.  1.  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  v^rath ; 
But  grievous  words  stir  up  anger. 

(Compare  Virgil.  EcLiii.  8.) 

3.  Synthetic ;  which  is  a  mere  juxtaposition ;  or 
rather  the  thought  is  carried  forward  in  the  second 
member  with  some  addition ;  the  correspondence  of 
words  and  construction  being  as  before :  e.  g. 

Ps.  xix.  7.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  convert- 
ing the  soul : 
The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  tlie  simple. 

8.  The  statutes  of  tne  Lord  are  right,  re- 

joicing the  heart : 
The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes. 

9.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 

for  ever ; 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether. 

Mere  wAythmkal  parallelism  is  that  in  which  no 
similarity  or  correspondence  of  thought  exists ;  but 
the  verse  is  divided  by  the  cctsurOy  as  it  were,  into 
corresponding  members.  This  is  the  most  imperfect 
fspecies  of  parallelism ;  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  hexameter,  divided  by  the  csesura :  e.  g. 

Ps.  ii.  6.      Yet  have  I  set  my  king 

Upon  my  holy  hul  of  2ion. 

iii.  2.      Many  there  he  which  say  of  my  soul. 
There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God. 

This  is  most  common  in  the  book  of  Lamentations ; 
where  there  ia  hardly  any  other  species  of  paral- 
lelism. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  regard  to  the  simplest  and 
most  perfect  puiidlelisms  of  two  members ;  such  as 
are  more  usually  found  in  the  Psahns,  Job,  &c.  But 
in  the  prophets  and  a  fow  of  the  psalms,  we  find  a  len 
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regular,  and  sometimefl  eMtpoimtf  paraUelimi.  Thua 
the  parallelism  is  irregular,  when  one  mmnber  is 
shorter  than  the  other ;  as  Hosea  iv.  17 : 

Ephraim  is  joined  to  idob: 
Let  him  alone. 

Of  comsMmnd  parallelisms  there  are  various  kinds ; 
as  when  tne  verse  has  three  members ;  and  the  two 
first  correspond  to  the  third :  e.  g. 

Ps.  liii.  6.     O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come 

outofZion! 
When  God  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of 

his  people, 
Jacob  shall  rejoice  and  Israel  shall  be 

glad. 

Or  when  the  verse  has  ft>ur  members ;  of  which  the 
first  and  third  correspond  to  the  second  and  fourth : 
e.  g. 

PsL  xzzL  10.  For  my  lifo  is  spent  with  griel^ 
And  my  years  with  sighing ; 
My   stren^   faileth   because  of  mine 

iniquity, 
And  my  bones  are  consumed. 

Or  the  verse  may  have  four  parallel  members;  as 

Ps.  L  1.        Blessed  is  the  man 

Who  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 

ungodW, 
Nor  standetb  in  the  v^ay  of  sinnen. 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  scomers. 

We  may  name  Psalms  iL  and  xv.  as  afibrding  exam- 
ples of  most  of  the  species  of  poetic  parallelism. 

In  the  common  manuscripts  ana  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  members  of  the  parallelisms  in  the 
poetical  parts  are  not  written  or  printed  separately ; 
but  the  accents  serve  to  divide  them.  In  the  editiona 
of  Kennicott  and  Jahn,  however,  the  members  are 
printed  separately.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  this 
mode  was  not  adopted  in  our  Eni^ish  version ;  since 
the  common  reader  has  now  often  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing, whether  that  which  he  reads  is  Hebrew 
poetry,  or  Hebrew  prose.  Indeed,  a  sood  translation 
ought  to  adhere  closely  to  theybrm  of  tne  original,  and 
not  give  it  a  foreign  costume.  Hence  the  mere  paral- 
lelism should  be  exhibited,  without  metre,  and  gene- 
rally without  feet 

The  preceding  principles  refer  solely  to  the 
rhythm  or  Hebrew  poetry.  Besides  this,  there  are 
otber  peculiarities ;  e.  g.  the  strophe,  as  in  Pa.  xliL 
xliii ;  where  verses  5, 11,  and  5,  are  a  burden  or  re- 
finin,  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  strophe.  8o  also 
the  alphabetic  nsalms  and  poems ;  (see  Lxttkes  ;|  and 
the  psaJms  of  degrees,  in  which  the  chief  words  of 
each  verse  are  tiScen  up  and  repeated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  verse.  (See  DxeaKss,  and  Psalms.) 
Paronomasia,  or  the  correspondence  of  like  sotinding 
words,  a  species  of  rhvroe,  occurs  seldom  in  the 
Psalms ;  it  seems  too  feeble  and  trivial  for  lyric  poetiy. 
The  prophets  employ  it  more  fiivquently.   *R. 

POETS.  The  Hebrew  poets  were  men  mspired 
of  God;  and  among  them  we  find  kinss,  lawnyeis 
and  prM>hets.  Moses,  Barsk,  David,  Solomon,  Hes- 
ekiah.  Job,  Isaii^  Jeremisli,  and  most  of  the  proph- 
ets, composed  poems,  or  pieces  in  verse;  the  mosl 
pompous,  the  most  mafestic,  and  the  most  sttblime. 
The  expression,  the  sentiments,  the  figorei^  the 
variety,  the  action,  eveiy  thing  is  siurprismg. 

Paul  gives  a  pagan  poet  the  name  of  pm^hoC-  (Tit» 
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L  12, "  One  of  themselvee,  even  a  prophet  oftheir  own, 
sud,"  &c.)  because,  among  the  heathen,  poets  were 
thought  to  be  insph^d  by  ApoQo.  They  spoke  by 
enthusiasni.  Oracles  were  originally  delivered  in 
verse.  Poets  were  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
gods.  The  poet  quoted  bv  Paul,  is  Epimenides, 
whom  the  ancients  esteemea  to  be  inspired,  and  fa- 
vored by  the  gods. 

The  same  apostle  quotes  the  poet  Arstus,  a  native, 
as  well  as  himself^  of  Cilicia  :  (Acts  xviL  28.J  JVe  art 
VtA  children  {iU  race)  of  God.  This  is  part  of  a  longer 
passage,  whose  import  is,  <*We  must  begin  from 
Jupiter,  whom  we  must  by  no  means  forget  Every 
thing  is  replete  with  Jupiter.  He  fills  the  streets,  the 
public  places,  and  assemblies  of  men.  The  whole 
sea  and  its  harbors  are  full  of  this  god,  and  all  of  us 
in  all  places  have  need  of  Jnpiter."  It  was  certainly 
not  to  prove  the  being  or  to  enhance  the  merit  of 
Jupiter,  that  Paul  quotes  this  passage.  But  he  has 
deUvered  out  of  bondage,  as  we  may  say,  a  truth 
which  this  poet  had  uttered,  without  penetrating  its 
true  meaning.  The  apostle  used  it  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  true  God,  to  a  people  not  convinced  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  would 
have  rejected  such  proofs  as  he  might  have  derived 
from  thence. 

The  son  of  Sirach,  intent  on  praismg  eminent  men, 
enumerates  bards  or  poets ;  who  were,  he  savs, "  Lead- 
ers of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  learning  meet  lor  the  people ;  wise  and 
eloquent  in  their  instructions:  such  as  found  out 
musical  tunes,  and  recited  verses  in  writing,''  Ecclus. 
zUv.  4.  It  is  evident  that  he  considered  them  as  of 
creat  importance  to  the  comn^unity ;  and  we  know 
uat  thev  were  of  great  antiquity,  for  Moses,  himself  a 
poet,  refers  to  those  who  spoke  in  proverbs,  (Numb, 
zzi.  27.)  of  which  he  inserts  a  specimen.  Jacob  was 
m  poet,  as  appears  fhom  his  farewell  benediction  on 
his  sons.  And  it  appears  to  be  extremelv  probable 
that  the  honorable  appellation  Nebi,  equaUy  denoted 
a  prophet,  a  poet,  and  a  musician,  as  the  poets  princi- 
pally were. 

Poets,  like  other  men,  could  only  draw  comparisons 
fh>m  objects  with  which  they  were  conversant ;  hence 
we  have  in  Scripture  many  illusions  to  the  phenomena 
f]£  nature  as  extant  in  the  countries  where  the  writers 
resided — storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  thunder  and 
lightning,  &c.  The  shepherd  Kin|^  describes  the 
I^rd  as  bis  shepherd,  who  leads  hun  in  security ; 
not  as  his  steersman,  who  brings  bun  safely  into  port ; 
for  he  was  little  acquainted  with  nautical  anairs. 
Very  few  are  the  4escriptions  of  the  sea,  or  its  inliab- 
itants^  in  Job,  although  the  writer  ransacks  eu-th  and 
heaven,  with  wonderful  science.  Poets  who  dwelt 
in  tents  have  little  reference  to  extensive  architecture. 
But  to  understand  their  language,  it  ia  necessary  to 
acquire  ^  intimate  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
thin^  they  knew ;  and  even  wl^n  they  treat  of  things 
spiritual  or  celestial ;  because  these  are  signified  by 
means  of  temistrifd  objects  or  incidents ;  and  the  just 
understanding  of  one  may  lead  to  a  just  understand- 
ing of  the  other.  Divine  inspiration  itself,  however 
superhuman  it  m^j  be,  must,  nevertheless,  speak  to 
men  in  the  language  of  men,  or  the  instruction  it 
means  to  conv^  will  continue  a  perfect  blank. 

POLYGAMY,  see  MAmaiAox. 

POLYGLOTT,  see  Biblb,  p.  177. 

POMEGRANATE,  the  pimtca  granatum  of 
Linnteus;  called  also  malum  granatum,  that  is, 
mnate  apple,  (pomme  granate,)  whence  its  name. 
The  tree  grows  wild  in  Palestine  and  83rria,  as  gen- 


erally in  the  south  of  Eurc^pe,  and  noith  of  Afiica. 
It  is  low,  with  a  straight  stem,  reddish  bark,  many 
andspr^iding  branches,  lancet-formed  leaves^  bear- 
ing large  and  beautiful  red  Uoesoma.  The  fruit  is  of 
the  size  of  an  orange,  of  a  tawny  brown,  with  a  thick 
astringent  coat,  containing  abundance  of  seeds,  each 
enveloped  in  a  distinct,  very  juicy,  crimson  coat, 
whose  flavor  in  a  wild  state  is  a  pure  and  venr  strong 
acid ;  but  in  the  cultivated  plant,  sweet  and  highly 
grateful.  (Compare  Cant  iv.  13 ;  Numb.  xiii.  23 ; 
Deut.  viiL  8.)  Artificial  pomegranates  were  also  used 
as  ornaments  on  the  robe  of  the  high-priest,  (Ex. 
xxviiL  ^b)  and  also  as  an  architectural  ornament,  1 
Kings  vu.  la    •R. 

PONTUS,  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  having  tlie 
Euxine  sea  north,  Cappadocia  south,  P44>hlagonia 
and  Galatia  west,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  and  Colchis 
east.  It  is  thought  that  Peter  preached  here,  because 
he  addresses  his  First  Epistle  to  the  faithful  of  this 
and  of  the  neighboring  provinces. 

POOR.  This  wora  often  denotes  the  humble,  af- 
flicted, mean  in  their  own  eyes,  low  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  Not  so  much  a  man  destitute  of  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  as  a  man  sensible  of  his  spiritual 
misery  and  indigence,  who  applies  for  succor  to  the 
mercy  of  God.  In  this  sense  the  greatest  and  richest 
men  of  the  world  are  level  with  the  poorest,  in  the 
eyes  of  God. 

In  Exodus  xxiii.  S,  Moses  fbrfaidB  the  judges  **» 
countenance  a  poor  man  in  his  cause ;"  or  as  in  Lev. 
xix.  15,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
I)oor,  nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty ;  but  in 
righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor."  In  a 
word,  judge  without  req)ect  of  persons ;  have  only 
truth  and  justice  before  your  eyes ;  consider  that  you 
stand  in  the  place  of  God  on  the  earth. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  Messiah  was,  to  judge 
the  poor,  (Ps.  Ixxii.  2;  4.)  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
them,  Isa.  xL  4 ;  Matt  xi.  5.  Hence,  Jesus  chose 
disciples  that  were  poor,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  oelievers  were  i^Uy  poor  men,  as  we  may  see 
in  their  history. 

Solomon  says,  (Prov.  xxiL  3.)  **  The  rich  and  poor 
meet  together;*'  thev  are  like  each  other  in  one 
thing — God  created  tnem  both ;  and  both  riclMs  and 
poverty  are  of  his  bestowing.  Hence  the  rich  should 
not  be  supercilious,  nor  the  poor  despondent ;  both 
are  eaual  m  the  eyes  of  God,  Prov.  xxix.  13.  Amos 
(viiL  o.)  reproaches  the  Israelites  with  having  sold  the 
poor  for  a  contemptible  price ;  as  for  shoes  and  san- 
dals. Probably  the  rich  actually  thus  sold  their  poM- 
debtors,  for  things  of  no  value.  James  (ii.  1.)  seems 
to  carrv  the  obligation  of  not  respecting  persons  so  ftr 
as  to  allow  no  mark  of  disdnction  to  persMis  in  power, 
or  in  civil  dimities,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  reli> 
gion.  But  this  ought  to  be  understood  of  an  inward 
preference,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  of  external  marks  of  respect.  It  is  never  aHow- 
ed  a  Christian  to  prefer  a  rich  man  before  a  poor 
man,  only  because  he  is  rich,  and  to  think  b^ter  of 
him,  to  judge  him  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  con- 
sideration, rather  than  he  who  has  not  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  the  goods  of  fortune. 

Poverty  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  great  evil 
and  a  punishment  from  God.  Job  speaks  of  it  as  of 
a  prison,  and  a  state  of  bondage,  chap.  xxxvL  8.  And 
Isiuah  (xlviii.  10.)  compares  it  to  a  furnace  or  cmci- 
Ue,  wherein  metals  are  purified.  God  tried  Job  and 
Tobit  by  poverty :  they  looked  beyond  the  old  cove- 
nant ;  they  knew  the  value  of  sunertng,  of  humilia- 
tion, of  iMigence ;  ^^Y  knew  how  to  make  a 
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use  of  theni,  and  to  convert  them  to  their  greatest 
advantage.  They  were  ix)or  in  spirit,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  hearts,  before  God  made  them  suffer 
actual  poverty.    Comp.  Humility. 

Nothing  is  more  earnestly  recommended  in  Scrip- 
ture than  alms  and  compassion  to  the  poor.  Moses 
would  have  them  admitted  to  the  religious  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  temple,  Deut.  xvi.  11, 12.  He  or- 
dered, that  in  the  fields,  in  the  vineyards,  and  upon  the 
trees,  something  should  be  lef^  for  them ;  (Lev.  xix. 
10;  xxiii.  22.)  that  in  the  sabbatical  years,  and  the 
years  of  jubilee,  all  should  be  left  for  the  poor,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  Exod.  zxiiL  11.  He  com- 
manded to  lend  to  the  poor,  and  observed,  that  they 
should  never  be  wanting  in  the  country,  but  that  the 
people  should  always  have  opportunity  to  bestow 
their  alms,  Deut  xv.  8, 9.  That  if  any  pledge  were 
taken  from  the  poor,  the  lender  shall  not  enter  the 
house  to  take  it  by  force,  (DeuL  xxiv.  12, 14.)  and 
that  iftlie  poor  be  forced  to  give  his  goods  or  his 
clothes,  they  shall  be  restored  to  him  at  night,  that  he 
may  have  wherewith  to  cover  himself.  Our  Saviour 
has  carried  this  point  of  the  law,  concerning  ahns- 
givuig,  to  its  perfection ;  he  practised  it  himself^  rec- 
ommended it  to  his  disciples,  and  has  inspired  his 
servants  with  the  tenderest  charity  towards  the  poor. 
He  advised  those  who  would  in  earnest  become  bis 
disciples,  to  sell  all  they  had,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
Matt.  xix.  21.  He  gives  excellent  rules  for  practising 
charity  and  avoiding  vain-glory  and  ostentation,  whicn 
otherwise  may  occasion  our  losing  all  the  fhiits  of 
our  charitv,  Matt.  vi.  1—4. 

POTIPllAR,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,  (€ren.  xxxvii.  36,)  general  of  his 
troops,  accoraing  to  the  Vulgate ;  but  chief  of  his 
executioners  or  b^y-guards,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
Potiphar  bought  Joseph  as  a  slave  frem  the  Midian- 
ites,  who  had  taken  him  of  his  brethren ;  and  seeing 
all  things  prosper  in  his  hands,  he  gave  him  the 
superintendence  of  his  whole  property.  His  wife, 
however,  taking  an  unlawful  liking  to  Joseph,  solicited 
liim  to  the  crime  of  adultery ;  and,  Joseph  repulsing 
lier,  her  love  changed  mto  hatred,  and  she  accused 
liiin  to  her  husband,  who  put  Joseph  into  prison; 
where  his  delegate,  who  haa  charge  of  the  prisoners, 
transferred  this  care  to  Joseph.    See  Joseph. 

POTSHERD,  a  broken  fragment,  or  piece  of  an 
cartheu  vessel ;  not  a  brittle  pot  only,  but  a  piece  of 
a  pot ;  a  pot  already  broken,  Isa.  xlv.  9. 

POTTER,  a  maker  of  earthen  vessels,  of  which 
there  is  frequent  mention  made  in  Scripture.  Jeremiah 
(xviii.  3.)  represents  him  while  at  work  as  sitting  on 
two  stones ;  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxviii.29,  30.)  says, 
^*  do  doth  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work,  and  turning 
the  wheel  about  with  his  feet ;  who  is  always  carefully 
set  at  his  work,  and  maketh  all  his  work  by  number ; 
he  fashioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  and  boweth  down 
his  strength  before  his  feet"  When  God  would 
show  his  dominion  over  men,  and  his  irresistible 
power  over  theur  hearts,  he  has  recourse  to  the  simili- 
tude of  a  potter,  who  makes  what  he  pleases  of  his 
clay ;  of  this  a  vessel  of  honor,  of  that  a  vessel  of  dis- 
honor :  now  forming  it,  then  breaking  it ;  now  pre- 
serving it,  and  then  rejecting  it  (See  Ps.  ii.  9;  Ecclus. 
xjcxiii.  13 ;  Rom.  ix.  21 ;  Jer.  xviiL  2, 3,  &c.) 

POTTER*S-FI£LD,  a  piece  of  ground  that  was 
bought  with  the  money  for  which  Judas  sold  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  but  which  he  brought  back  again  to  the 
temple.  (See  Aceldama.)  It  is  south  of  mount 
Bion,  about  a  stone's  cast  fh>m  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  in  length  seveoty  cubits, 


in  breadth  fifly ;  ana  is  covered  with  a  vault,  with 
seven  openings  above,  to  let  down  the  bodies  winch 
are  to  be  there  buried. 

We  read  in  the  Midma  (Tract  de  Sanhedr.  cap.  vi. 
n.  14, 15.)  that  they  did  not  allow  malefactors,  or  such 
as  were  executed  for  crimes,  to  be  buried  in  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers,  except  their  flesh  bad  fim 
been  consumed  in  other  places,  appointed  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  oflfenders.  For  tnis  reason,  perhaps, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  finom 
Pilate  that  be  miffht  deposit  it  in  a  private  sepul- 
chre, before  it  could  be  taken  to  this  public  burymg- 
place ;  where  he  might  have  been  undistinguudied 
from  common  criminals. 

POVERTY  has  been  sanctified  by  Christ  in  his 
own  person,  and  in  that  of  his  parents;  in  that  of  his 
apostles,  and  of  the  most  perfect  of  his*  disciplee» 
Agur  besought  the  Lord  to  give  him  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  (Prov.  xxx.  8.)  looking  on  each 
extreme  as  a  dangerous  rock  to  virtue.    See  Pooe. 

POWER,  the  ability  of  performhaff  a  thing.  It  is 
in  a  sovereign  degree  an  attribute  of  Deity.  God  is 
all-powerfuL  It  means  sometimes  a  right,  privilege, 
or  oignity  ;  (John  i.  12.)  sometimes  abMlute  author- 
ity ;  (Matt  ix.  6^  sometunes  the  exertion,  or  act  of 
power,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (Eph.  i.  19.)  of  angels,  or 
of  human  governments,  magistrates,  wc.  (Rom*  xiiL 
1.)  and  perlups  it  generally  mcludes  the  idea  of  dig- 
nity, superiority.  So  the  bodv  is  sown  un  weakness, 
but  raised  in  power,  dignity,  honor.  (For  the  word 
pwDtr  in  1  Cor.  xL  10,  see  the  article  Ysil.) 

PRAISE  is  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  worship,  and 
one  which  seems  to  be  a  direct,  simple,  unsophisticat- 
ed dictate  of  nature ;  insomuch  that  it  is  wonderful 
bow  anv  possessed  of  rational  powera  can  omit  this 
delightful  duty.  If  prayer,  to  which  praise  is  the 
counterpart,  can  be  neglected ;  if  a  sense  of  wants^ 
necessities,  transgressions  and  dangers,  may  not  be 
sufficientlv  strong  to  excite  prayer,  yet  it  is  surely  very 
ungrateful  not  to  notice  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed 
or  are  enjoying.  What  we  are  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of,  ought  at  least  so  far  to  afiStct  us,  as  to  render 
us  grateful  to  that  hand  which  bestows  them,  that 
hand  which  might  bestow  fiu*  difierent  distributions 
to  us.  What  character  is  so  odious  aroon^  men  as 
that  of  the  ungratefUl  ?  What  so  common  in  respect 
to  God  ?  Those  who  deny  the  being  of  God  may,  to 
be  sure,  withhold  thanks  for  mereies  received ;  but 
that  any  who  acknowledge  the  divine  attribates 
should  be  thus  insensible,  is  most  astonishing ! 

PRAYER,  directed  to  God,  is  the  ordinaiy  convey- 
ance of  graces  received  fit>m  him.  The  prajen  of 
a  just  man  are  of  great  power.  Jam.  t.  Ifi,  1/.  Tlie 
saints  under  both  covenants  preyed;  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  our  great  example,  taught  us  to  pray,  to  show 
that  thereby  we  honor  God,  and  draw  on  ourselvee 
his  favora  and  graces.  Paul,  in  most  of  his  Epist>e% 
entreats  the  ftiUifiil  to  pray  for  him ;  or  offen  to  God 
hispreyera  for  them. 

From  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  the  Hebrews 
did  not  intermit  public  prajer  in  the  talieroade,  or 
in  the  temple,  as  opportunity  returned.  It  consisted 
in  offering  the  evemng  and  morning  sacrifices,  every 
day,  accompanied  by  prayen  by  ths  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  that  holy  edifice.  Everv  day  they  offered 
sacrifices,  incense,  offerings,  and  firstrfiruits  ;  they 

Krforroed  ceremonies  fi>r  me  redemption  of  tlie  firai- 
ra,  or  the  purification  of  pollutions ;  in  m  word,  the 
people  came  thither  fix>m  all  parts  to  discharge 
theu*  vows,  and  to  ntiBQr  their  derotioos,  not  only 
on  great  «m1  solemn  days,  but   also    <»  Ofdinary 
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days ;  but  nothing  of  ttua  was  performed  without 
prvyer. 

The  psaknist  (cxix.)  says,  he  prayed  to  Gk)d,  or 
praised  him,  Beven  times  a  day.  And,  (Ps.  Iv.^ 
"  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will  I  pray  ana 
cry  alouc^  and  be  shall  hear  my  voice."  Daniel  (vi. 
10.)  bent  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  opening  his  windows,  and  turninff 
himself  toward  Jerusalem.  The  Levites,  appointed 
to  guard  the  temple,  lifted  up  their  hands  in  the 
ni^t-time,  and  encouraged  one  another  to  adore  the 
Lord,  Ps.  cxxdv.  3.  Tne  psahnist  sa^s,  (Ps.  cxix. 
62.)  that  he  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^t,  to  praise 
the  Lord,  and  Nehemiah  (ix.  3.)  mentions  four  nours 
of  prayer  on  a  fiust-day. 

During  the  captivity,  Ezra,  observing  that  several 
Jews  mingled  foreign  terms  with  their  prayers,  which 
were  not  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  that  exercise, 
composed  eighteen  benedictions,  which  every  Israel- 
ite is  obljffed  to  learn,  and  to  repeat  daily.  A  little  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  rabbi  Gama- 
liel added  a  nineteenth,  against  apostates  and  here- 
tics; undef  these  names  meaning  the  Christians. 
Ezra  also  fixed  the  time  for  prayer,  according  to 
Maimonides. 

In  the  Jewish  prayere  we  observe,  in  general,  their 
length,  and  their  battology,  or  tedious  repetitions, 
which  Christ  reproves:  (Matt.  vi.  7.)  '^When  ve 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetidons  as  the  heathen  do ;  for 
they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speak- 
ing." Secondly,  as  to  their  posture.  They  gen- 
erally pray  sittmg,  or  stooping  with  their  faces  to- 
ward tne  ground.  They  stretch  out  their  feet  and 
their  han£,  and  make  a  loud  cry.  Christ  prayed 
thus  in  the  garden  of  Olives:  **Who  in  the  days  of 
his  fiesh,  when  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications, with  strong  crying  and  tears,"  Heb.  v.  7. 
Thirdly,  they  think  that  prayera  supply  the  place  of 
sacrifices,  which  ceased  at  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  its  altara ;  they  give  them  the  same  name, 
and  impute  to  them  the  same  efiicacy. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  prayers  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  formed  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  Lord's  prayer,  our  Saviour  principally  in- 
tended to  oppose  its  brevity  to  their  battolo^.  Paul 
(Ephes.  vL  18 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8.)  directs 
that  believera  should  pray  in  all  places,  and  at  all 
times,  lifUnff  up  pure  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
blessing  God  for  all  things,  whether  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  any  other  action ;  and  that  every  Uiing  be 
done  to  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  In  a  word, 
our  Saviour  nas  recommended  to  us  to  pray  with- 
out ceasing,  Luke  xviii.  1 ;  xxi.  36. 

PREDESTINATION,  To  PREDESTINATE, 
sometimes  signifies  merely  a  designation,  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  particular  thing  to  a  particular  use ;  or  of 
a  certain  pereon  to  a  certain  office  or  employment. 
But,  in  theological  language,  predestination  expresses 
the  design  formed  by  God,  from  all  etemiw,  of 
bringing  by  hia  grace  certain  persons  to  &ith  and 
salvation,  while  he  leaves  othera  to  their  infidelity. 
Divines  agree,  that  predestination  to  salvation  is  of 
mere  fiivor,  but  opinions  are  divided  concerning  it. 
Some  reffard  it  as  merely  gratuitous ;  othera  believe 
that  God  formed  his  predestination  on  a  view  of 
future  merits  in  the  elecL  Austin,  and  the  most 
celebrated  schools  of  the  Latin  church,  hold  predes- 
tination to  be  of  mere  favor.  Some  Greek  fathers,  and 
some  Latin  divines,  adhere  to  predestination  founded 
on  foreknowledge.  Auguatin  says,  predestination  is  a 
foreknowledge  and  preparation  of  efficacious  means. 


in  virtue  of  whioh,  the  elect  are  moat  certainly  saved ; 
and  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  gratuitousness  of 
predestination,  m  its  uttermost  extent 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  persuaded,  as  well  as 
we  are,  that  God  had  fiireknowledge  of  what  every 
person  should  be,  do  and  become.  This  is  included 
m  the  very  notion  of  God,  his  providence,  and  his 
infinite  knowledge.  God  says  to  Jeremiah,  (i.  5.) 
^  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  nelly,  I  knew  thee ;  and 
before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  womb,  I  sancti- 
fied thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations."  But  when  we  endeavor  to  form  &  just 
idea  of  their  system  of  predestination,  and  how  iLey 
reconciled  grace  and  n-ee-will,  the  attempt  ia  not 
very  easy.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
whom  several  have  thought  to  be  Philo,  make  Solo- 
mon thus  speak  :  (che^.  viii.  19,  20.)  **  I  was  &  witty 
child,  and  had  a  good  spirit :  yea,  ramer,  being  eood, 
I  came  into  a  body  undefiled."  The  apostles  (John 
ix.  2.)  proposed  a  question  to  Christ,  when  they  saw 
a  man  boiti  blind,  whether  his  condition  was  as  a 
punishment  for  his  own  sins,  or  for  those  of  his  pa- 
rents. They  therefore  had  a  notion,  that  his  soul 
had  a  previous  existence,  and  had  offended  God,  be- 
fore it  animated  the  present  body. 

Chrysostom,  who  may  be  cpnndered  as  the  ora- 
cle and  th^  mouth  of  the  Greek  church,  maintained, 
that  God  did  not  reject  nor  predestinate  men  on 
account  of  their  past  good  or  bad  actions,  but  on 
foreknowledge  or  their  future  merits  or  demerits: 
'*  Whence  is  it  (says  he,  on  Rom.  ix.  13b)  that  Jacob 
IB  beloved,  and  Esau  hated  ?  It  is  because  one  is 
good,  and  the  other  is  bad.  And  whence  is  it,  that, 
before  their  birth,  God  determined  that  the  elder 
should  be  in  subjection  to  the  younger?  It  is  be- 
cause God  has  no  need  to  stay  for  the  event  of  things, 
as  we  must  do,  to  judce  whether  a  man  shall  be 

food  or  bad ;  he  sees  that  even  before  he  is  born. 
t  was  by  the  effect  of  his  presdence,  that  he  chose 
Jacob  and  rejected  Esau.  He  knew  before  their 
birth  what  they  would  one  day  prove.  When  he 
chose  Matthew,  there  were  several  persons  who  ap- 
peared better  than  he :  but  by  bis  infinite  penetration, 
ne  knew  how  to  discover  the  value  or  that  jewel, 
that  then  lay  upon  a  dunghill."  In  another  place 
(Homil.  Ixxx.  in  Matt  xxv.)  he  sava,  that  the  King- 
dom of  heaven  was  prepared  for  the  elect  from  tbt 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  before  they  were  bom, 
because  God  foreknew  what  they  would  be.  And 
writing  on  those  words  of  the  pwilmist,  [cxxziz.  SL) 
'*  Thou  understandest  my  thought  afiir  on^**  he  thus 
reasons :  Some  people  are  absurd  enough  to  say,  such 
an  one  is  a  p;ood  man,  because  God  has  chosen  him 
and  loved  him ;  and  such  another  is  wicked,  because 
God  hated  him.  But  the  prophet  here  tells  os,  on 
the  contrary,  that  God  proves  us  by  our  worksL  He 
knows  whether  we  wiU  be  virtuous  or  no,  even  be^ 
fore  our  birth ;  and  by  that  he  gives  us  proofs  of  his 
prescience  :  he  confirms  it  by  our  woras,  for  femr  it 
should  be  imagined,  that  ma  prescience  was  the 
cause  of  our  virtue. 

The  Greek  fiithers,  after  Chrysostom,  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  much  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  modem  Greeks  have  followed  the  sentiments  of 
the  fathera  before  them. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  We 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  when  God  proposes  an 
end,  he  also  proposes  the  means ;  when  ne  appovois 
an  effect,  he  also  appoints  the  causes.  Now  where 
is  the  essential  difference,  if  we  aay,  God  foresaw 
the  elect  would  be  holy,  therefore  chose  them ;  or 
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God  chose  the  elect,  to  make  them  holy  ?  because 
since  their  holiness  is  not  from  themselves,  but  from 
him,  he  must  determine  to  bestow  on  them  that  which 
they  have  not  of  themselves.  The  difierence,  therefore, 
is  in  the  order  only,  that  is,  whether  God  determined 
to  elect  A.  B.,  purposing  his  holiness,  or  determined 
to  make  A.  B.  noly,  purposing  his  election.  But  ob- 
serve, that  God's  determination  to  render  A.  B.  holv 
is,  in  feet,  an  election  of  him ;  an  election  which 
implies  salvation  ;  and  since  this  principle  places  an 
election  of  the  party  previous  to  its  effects,  it  seems 
to  be  much  more  reasonable  than  contingency  in  any 
shape.  Especially,  considering  that  aU  things  are 
known  to  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  so 
that  he  has  no  need  to  stay  till  a  certain  event  has 
taken  place  before  he  can  adjust  the  following  event, 
but  in  his  divine,  infinite  and  intimate  foreknowledge 
of  things,  that  which  is  to  follow  is  equally  present 
with  him,  as  that  which  is  to  precede.  And,  doubt- 
less, we  bad  better  on  this  subject  not  only  think  and 
speak  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  feeling  our 
ignorance,  and  our  scanty  powers ;  but  endeavor  to 
persuade  ourselves  thoroughly  of  the  ir^/iniU  good- 
ness, wisdom  and  love  of  God,  and  bind  ourselves  to 
submit  heartily  to  these  attributes,  and  their  opera- 
tions, rather  than  to  perplex  ourselves,  and  to  render 
ourselves  unhappy,  about  appointments  whose  con- 
catenation and  universal  influence  are  infinitely  be- 
yond our  ken.  If  we  see  one  single  link  in  the  chain 
of  the  divine  government,  considered  as  compounded 
of  cause  and  efilect,  what  proportion  does  this  bear 
to  that  infinitely  prolongea  combination  of  things, 
of  which  the  divine  mind  ordy  is  capable  of  survey- 
ing at  once  both  the  extremes,  and,  together  with  the 
extremes,  every  connecting  link,  every  acting  cause, 
and  every  produced  effect,  from  the  most  trivial,  as 
we  call  it,  to  the  most  considerable,  in  our  estimation ! 
We  say,  in  our  estimation,  because  there  is  no  lesser 
and  greater  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  each,  being  ap- 
pointed by  him,  is  of  equal  consequence  in  his  appoint- 
ment, and  is  equally  valued  by  his  infinite  wisaom. 

PRESS.  This  word  is  often  used  in  Scripture 
not  only  for  the  machine  by  which  grapes  are 
squeezed,  but  also  for  the  vessel,  or  vat,  into  which 
the  wine  runs  from  the  press ;  that  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived and  preserved.  Whence  proceed  these  ex- 
pressions :  he  difirged  a  wiiie-press  in  his  vineyard ; — 
your  presses  shaUrun  over  with  mne ;  thy  presses  shall 
ourst  out  with  new  wine ;  to  draw  out  of  the  press ; 
Zeeb  they  slew  ai  the  wine-press  oj  Zeeb,  It  was  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  cistern,  in  which  the  wine 
was  received  and  kept,  till  it  was  put  into  jars  or 
vessels,  of  earth  or  wood. 

We  read  in  several  titles  of  the  Psalms,  as  viii. 
Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.  ''for  the  presses,'*  {on  GiUilk,  Eng. 
tr.)  which  is  differently  explained.  Some  think  that 
these  Psalms  are  songs  of  rejoicing  for  the  vintage, 
and  were  chiefly  sung  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
afler  the  harvest  and  the  vintage.  Others  suppose, 
that  gittiih  signifies  an  instrument  of  music,  invented 
or  used,  perhaps,  at  Gath,  and  hence  called  Gittith. 
See  the  article  Gittith. 

PRETORIUM,  a  name  given  in  the  Gospels  to 
the  house  in  which  dwelt  the  Roman  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  Mark  xv.  16.  (Compare  Matt,  xxvii.  27 ; 
John  xviiL  28,  33.)  Here  he  sat  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity, and  here  Jesus  was  brought  before  biro. 
This 'was  properly  the  palace  of  Herod  at  Jerusalem, 
near  the  tower  of'^Antonia,  with  which  it  had  com- 
munication. Here  the  Roman  procurators  resided 
whenever  they  visited  Jerusalem ;  their  head-quar- 


ters being  properly  at  Cesarea.  The  pretoi  mm  or 
palace  of  Herod  (Engl.  tr.  judgment  mil)  at  Cesa* 
rea  is  also  mentioned,  Acts  xxui.  35.  (See  Joseph 
Antiq.  xv.  9.^J  Paul  speaks  also  of  the  pretorium 
(or  palace)  at  Kome,  in  which  he  gave  testimony  to 
Christ,  Pnil.  L  13.  Some  think,  that  by  this  he 
means  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Nero  ;  and  others, 
that  he  means  the  place  where  the  Roman  praetor 
sat  to  administer  justice,  that  is,  his  tribunal.  It  is 
certain  that  the  emperor's  palace  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  tribunal ;  but  Paul,  being  accustomed  to 
call  by  this  name  the  governor's  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
might  ^ve  it  to  the  emperor's  at  Rome.  Others  have 
maintamed,  with  greater  probability,  that  under  the 
name  of  the  pretorium  at  Kome;  Paul  would  express 
the  camp  of  the  pretorian  soldiers,  whither  he  might 
have  been  carried  by  the  soldier  that  always  accom- 
panied him,  and  who  was  fastened  to  him  by  a  chain, 
as  the  manner  was  among  the  Romans. 

PRICKS.  The  Greek  word  ttitTQoi  signifies  prop- 
erly a  stimuluSt  a  goad^  with  which  oxen  were  driven 
fi*om  behind.  Hence  the  proverbial  expression, 
TiQoi  xivTQov  XaxjlUir^  to  kick  agoinst  the  goad^  ap- 
plied to  those  who  rashly  offer  resistance  to  one  who 
IS  more  powerful  than  themselves,  and  thus  expose 
themselves  to  severe  retribution.  Acts  ix.  5 ;  xxvi. 
14.  The  expression  is  common  to  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans and  Hebrews,  e.  g.  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  193. 
iEschyl.  Agnm.  1633.  Eurip.  Bacch.  791.  TerenL 
Phormio  L  2.  27.  Ammian.  Marcell.  xviii.  5.  (See 
Kuinoel  on  Acts  ix.  5.)    *R. 

PRIDE  is  a  sin  very  odious  to  God  and  man,  and 
Scripture  condemns  it  in  a  multitude  of  places. 
What,  indeed,  is  displayed  in  the  whole  sacred  his- 
tory but  the  pride,  presumption  and  vanity  of  men 
overthrown  ?  What  else,  but  the  humiliw,  the  meek- 
ness, the  acknowledgment  of  human  weakness,  exalt- 
ed, supported  and  recompensed.  "  God  resisteth  the 
proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  A  man's 
pride  shall  bring  him  low ;  but  honor  shall  uphold 
the  humble  in  spirit  Pride  goeth  before  destruction ; 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  &11.  Better  is  it  to  be 
of  a  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than  to  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  proud." 

*^  Pride  "  is  also  put  for  the  hardness  and  insolence 
of  a  sinner,  in  opposition  to  sins  of  infirmity  or  igno- 
**  But  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptu- 
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ouslv,  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord;  and  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  bis  people,"  Numb.  xv. 
30.  And  Deut.  xviL  12,  ''And  the  man  that  will 
do  presumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken  unto  tlie 
priest,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die." 
The  Lord  treated  the  Egyptians  with  rigor,  because 
they  acted  with  pride  and  insolence  toward  the  He- 
brews, Exod.  xviii.  11.  Job  and  the  psalmist  have 
distinguished  Pharaoh  by  the  name  of  the  proud,  (Job 
xxvL  12 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  lO.j  and  Isaiah  (IL  9.)  uses  the 
same  expression,  to  mark  his  destruction.  Ezekiel 
says  (xxxii.  12.)  the  Chaldeans  shall  destroy  the  pride, 
the  insolence,  the  cruelty  of  Effvpt.  (SeeNeh.ix.  16,29.) 

Scripture  reproaches  the  Moabites  with  their  pride ; 
and  points  them  out  under  the  name  of  children  of 
haughtiness,  or  pride ;  for  so  we  translate  Numb, 
xxiv.  17,  **  He  shul  destroy  all  the  children  of  pride," 
(Eng.  Shethj)  or  haughtiness ;  which  is  confirmed  by 
Jer.  xlviii.  29,  ''We  have  heard  the  pride  of  Moab^ 
(he  is  exceeding  proud,)  his  loftiness  and  his  arro- 
gancy,  and  his  pride  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart" 
(Comp.  Numb.  xxL  28,  with  Jer.  xlviiL  45.  Heb. 
Also  Isa.  xvL  6.) 

The  pride  of  Jordan  expresses  the  inundationf  of 
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that  river,  Jer.  3^ii.  5 ;  xfli.  9;  zDz.  19  ;  Zech.  xi.  3. 
See  Jordan. 

The  pride  and  the  proud  often  represent  Babylon 
and  the  Babylonians ;  Isa.  xiii.  19,  **  And  Babylon^  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees*  ex- 
cellency, shaJl  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrba.'^  Jeremiah,  H.  31,  32.)  speaking  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  says,  <*  Behold;  I  am  against 
thee,  O  thou  most  proud,  sahh  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  for 
the  day  is  come,  the  time  that  I  will  visit  thee.  And 
the  most  proud  shall  stumble  and  faU,  and  none  shall 
raise  him  up :  and  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  his  cities, 
and  it  shall  devour  all  round  about  him."  (See  P& 
cxix.  21,  51,  69,  78,  85, 122.) 

PRIEST,  from  the  Greek,  Preahvter,  properly  sig- 
nifies an  eldcTf  or  old  man.  The  Hebrew  is  ps,  Cohm. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  priesthood  was  not  an- 
nexed to  a  certain  fiimily,  till  afler  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  bv  Moses.  Before  that  time,  the  first-born 
of  each  family,  the  fathers,  the  princes,  the  kings  were 
born  priests,  in  their  own  cities,  and  in  their  own 
houses.  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham  and  Job, 
Abimelech  and  Laban,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  ofifered,  per- 
sonally, their  own  sacrifices.  In  the  solemnity  or  the 
covenant  made  by  the  Lord  with  his  people,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Sinai,  Moses  performed  the  office  of 
mediator,  and  young  men  were  chosen  from  among 
Israel  to  perform  the  ofiice  of  priests,  Exod.  xxiv. 
5,  6.  But  afler  the  Lord  had  chosen  the  tribe  of 
Levi  to  serve  him  in  his  tabernacle,  and  the  priest- 
hood was  annexed  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  then  the 
right  of  ofifering  sacrifice  to  Grod  was  reserved  to  the 
priests  of  this  family,  Numb.  xvi.  40.  The  punish- 
pient  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  19.) 
is  well  known,  who,  having  presumed  to  offer  incense 
to  the  Lord,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  leprosy. 
However,  it  seems  that  on  certain  occasions  the 
judges  and  kings  of  the  Hebrews  offered  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord,  especially  before  a  constant  place  of  wor- 
ship was  fixed  at  Jerusalem.  See  1  Sam.  vii.  9, 
where  Samuel,  who  was  no  priest,  offered  a  lamb  for 
a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  See  also  chap.  ix.  13, 
where  it  is  said,  that  this  prophet  was  to  bless  the 
ofifering  of  the  people ;  which  should  seem  to  be  a 
function  appropriate  to  a  priest.  Lastly,  1  Sam. 
xvi.  5,  he  goes  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  offers  a  sac- 
rifice at  the  anointing  of  David. 

Saul  himself  ofifered  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord, 
perhaps  as  being  king  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xiii.  9, 10. 
Elijah  also  offered  a  bumt-ofifering  on  mount  Carmel, 
1  Kings  xviii.  33.  David  sacrificed  at  the  ceremony 
of  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  (2  Sam.  vi.  13.)  and 
at  the  floor  of  Araunah,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.  And  Sol- 
omon went  up  to  the  brazen  altar  at  Gibeon,  and 
there  offered  sacrifices,  2  Chron.  i.  6.  We  know 
that  such  passages  are  commonly  explained,  by  sup- 
posing that  these  princes  offered  their  sacrifices  by 
the  hands  of  the  priests ;  but  the  text  by  no  means 
favors  such  explication  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to  im- 
agine, that  in  tne  quality  of  kings  and  heads  of  the 
people,  they  had  the  privilege  of  performing  some 
sacerdotal  fimctions  on  certain  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. So  we  see  David  consulted  the  Lord,  by  the 
priei^tly  ephod  ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  gave  a 
solemn  benediction  to  the  people.  His  son  Solomon 
did  the  same,  1  Sam.  xxiiL  9 ;  xxx.  7 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14, 
18 : 1  Kings  viii.  55,  56. 

The  Lord  having  reserved  to  himself  the  first-bom 
of  Israel,  because  he  had  preserved  them  from  the 
band  of  the  destroying  angel  in  Egypt,  by  way  of 
exchange  and  compensation,  he  accepted  the  tribe  of 


Levi  fbr  the  service  of  his  tabernacle,  Numb.  iiL  4L 
Thus  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  viras  appointed  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  but  not  all  in  the  same  manner ;  ibr 
of  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  Gershom,  Kobatfa  and 
Merari,  the  heads  of  the  three  ffreat  families,  the 
Lord  chose  the  family  of  Kohaui,  and  out  of  this 
family  the  house  of  Aaron,  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  priesthood.  All  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  of 
Kohath,  even  the  children  of  Moses,  and  their  de- 
scendants, remained  among  the  Levitee. 

The  high-priest  was  at  the  heed  of  all  religious 
afiairs,  and  was  the  ordinary  judge  of  aU  difiSculties 
that  belonged  thereto,  and  even  of  the  general  justice 
and  judgment  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 
12 ;  xix.  17 ;  xxi.  5 ;  xxxiii.  9,  10 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  !M. 
He  only  had  the  privilege  of  entering  the  sanctuary 
once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people.  Lev.  xvi. 
2,  &c.  He  was  to  be  bom  of  one  of  his  own  tribe, 
whom  his  father  had  married  a  virgin ;  and  was  to 
be  exempt  from  corporal  defect.  Lev.  xxi.  13^  In 
general,  no  priest  who  had  any  defect  of  this  kind 
could  offer  sacrifice,  or  enter  the  holy  place,  to  pre- 
sent the  shew-bread.  But  he  was  to  be  maintained 
by  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  tabernacle.  Lev.  xxi.23L 

God  had  appropriated  to  the  person  of  the  higb- 
priest  the  oracle  of  his  truth :  so  that  when  he  was 
nabited  in  the  proper  oraaments  of  his  dignity,  and 
with  the  urim  and  mummim,  he  answered  questioDB 
proposed  to  him,  and  God  discovered  to  bun  secret 
and  future  things*  He  was  forbidden  to  mourn  fi>r 
the  death  of  any  of  his  relations,  even  fbr  h»  father 
or  mother ;  or  to  enter  into  any  place  where  a  dead 
body  lay,  that  he  might  not  contract,  or  hazard  the 
contraction  of  uncleanness.  He  could  not  many  a 
widow,  nor  a  woman  who  had  been  divorced,  nor  a 
harlot ;  but  a  virgin  only  of  his  own  raee«  He  was 
to  observe  a  strict  continence  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  service. 

The  ordinaiT  priests  served  hnmediatdy  at  the 
altar,  killed,  skinned  and  offered  the  0acrifice& 
The^  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  burat- 
sacrifices,  and  in  tne  lamps  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick in  the  sanctuary :  they  kneaded  the  loaTes  of 
shew-bread,  baked  them,  o&red  them  on  the  goldes 
altar  in  the  sanctuary,  and  changed  tbem  every  sab- 
bath day.  Every  day,  night  and  morning,  a  priesi, 
appointed  by  easting  of  lots  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
week,  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer 
of  incense,  and  set  it  on  the  golden  table,  o^erwise 
called  the  altar  of  incense. 

The  priests  were  not  sufiTered  to  ofiTer  inoeme  to 
the  Lord  with  strange  fire ;  that  is,  with  any  fire  but 
what  was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burat-flacrifices, 
Lev.  X.  1,  2.  Grod  chastised  Nadab  and  Abihu  with 
severity  for  having  failed  in  this.  The  priests  and 
Levites  waited  by  the  week,  and  by  the  quarter,  in 
the  temple.  They  began  their  week  on  the  sabbath, 
and  enaed  it  on  the  next  sabbath,  2  Kings  xi.  5,  7. 
Moses  fixed  the  age  at  which  they  were  to  enter  oo 
the  sacred  ministry  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean, 
and  they  were  to  end  it  at  fifty.  Numb.  viii.  iA ;  iv. 
3 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17 ;  Ezra  iii. 
8.  Those  who  dedicated  themselves  to  perpetual 
service  in  the  temple,  were  well  received,  and  main- 
tained  by  the  daily  ofierinss,  Deut.  xviii.  6 — 8. 

The  Lord  had  given  no  lands  of  inheritai>ce  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  He  intended 
that  they  should  be  supported  by  the  dthes,  the  first- 
fruits,  the  offerings  made  in  the  temple,  and  hf  tbetr 
share  of  the  sin-ofierings  and  thanksgiving-ofinnDgi^ 
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sacrificed  in  the  temple ;  of  which  certain  parts  were 
appropriated  to  them.  In  the  peace-offiuiDini  they 
had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast ;  (Lev.  vii.  33,  34.) 
in  the  sin-ofierings  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat 
that  covers  the  bowels,  the  liver  and  the  kidneys ;  the 
rest  belonged  to  themselves,  Lev.  vii.  6, 10.  The 
skin  or  fleece  of  every  sacrifice  also  belonged  to 
them  ;  and  this  alone  was  no  mean  allowance. 
When  an  Israelite  killed  any  animal  for  his  own  use, 
he  was  to  give  the  priest  the  shoulder,  the  stomach 
and  the  jaws,  Deut.  xviii.  3.  He  had  also  a  share 
of  the  wool  when  sheep  were  shorn,  Deut.  xviii.  4. 
All  the  first-born,  both  of  man  and  beast,  belonged  to 
the  Lord,  that  is,  to  his  priests.  The  men  were  re- 
deemed tor  five  shekels,  Numb,  xviii.  L5, 16.  The 
first-born  of  impure  animals  were  redeemed  or  ex- 
changed. The  clean  animals  were  not  redeemed, 
but  were  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  their  blood  being 
sprinkled  about  the  altar ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.  The  first-fi-uits  of  trees,  that  is,  those  of  the 
tbiirth  year,  belonged  also  to  the  priests.  Numb,  xvi 
13    Lev.  xix.  23,  24. 

The  people  offered  at  the  temple  the  first-fruits  of 
the  earth ;  the  quantity  being  fixed  by  custom  to  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  part  They  offered 
also  whatever  any  one  had  vowed  to  the  Lord. 
They  gave  also  to  the  priests  and  Levites  an  allow- 
ance out  of  their  kneaded  dough.  They  also  had  the 
tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  of  all  animals  j 
which  passed  under  the  shepherd's  crook.  Lev.  xxvii. 
31,  ')2.  When  the  Levites  had  collected  all  the  tithes 
and  all  the  first-fi-uits,  they  set  apart  the  tithe  of  this 
for  the  priests.  Numb,  xviii.  26.  Thus,  though  the 
pritjsts  nad  no  lands  or  inheritances,  they  lived  in 
groat  plenty.  Grod  also  provided  them  houses  and 
accommodations,  by  appomting  forty-eight  cities  for 
their  residence.  Numb.  xxxv.  1 — 7,  In  the  precincts 
of  these  cities  they  possessed  a  thousand  cubits  be- 
yond the  walls.  Or  these  forty-eight  cities,  six  were 
appointed  as  cities  of  refuge,  for  those  who  had  com- 
mitted casual  and  involuntary  manslaughter.  The 
priests  had  thirteen  of  these  cities :  the  others  belonged 
to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  10 

A  principal  employment  of  the  priests,  next  to  at- 
tending on  the  sacrifices  and  the  temple  service,  was 
the  instniction  of  the  people,  and  the  deciding  of 
controversies;  distinguishing  the  several  sorts  of 
leprosy,  divorce  causes,  the  waters  of  jealousy,  vows, 
causes  relating  to  the  law  and  uncleann esses,  &c. 
^  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and 
they  shoula  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  :  for  lie  is  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Mai.  ii.  7.  They 
publicly  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  In  time  of  war  then*  duty  was  to  carry  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  to  consult  the  Lord,  to  sound  the 
holy  trumpets,  and  to  encourage  the  army,  Numb.  x. 
6,  9 ;  Deut.  xx.  2. 

The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  of  his  sons  was  per- 
formed by  Moses  in  the  desert  with  great  solemnity, 
he  performing  the  oflice  of  consecrating  priest,  Exod. 
xl.  12 ;  Lev.  viii.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  every 
new  consecration  of  a  high-priest  all  these  ceremo- 
nies were  repeated.  It  is  probable  they  contented 
themselves  with  clothing  the  new  high-priest  in  the 
habit  of  his  predecessor,  as  at  the  death  of  Aaron, 
Numb.  XX.  25,  26.  Yet  some  tliink  they  gave  him 
unction  also,  which  might  be  till  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, though  there  is  no  proof  of  the  fact  We 
know,  that  after  this,  Jonathan  the  Asmoncan  con- 
tented himself  with  putting  on  the  high-priest's  habit 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  order  to  take  possession 


of  this  dignity,  1  Mac.  x.  21.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  liK  xSi 
cap.  5.) 

As  to  the  ordinary  priests,  we  know  not  of  anypar' 
ticular  ceremony  used  at  their  consecration.  They 
were  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  function  by 
^  filling  their  hands,"  as  Scripture  speaks ;  that  is,  by  > 
making  them  perform  the  offices  of  their  order.  Nor 
is  it  certain  whether  any  thing  was  required  more 
than  ordinary  sanctification,  that  is,  exemption  from 
le^  defilements  and  uncleanoefls.    But  when  the 

{meats  had  fallen  awa^  from  the  Lord,  or  had  been 
ong  without  performmg  their  ofiSce,  {as  under  some 
of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  as  Ahaz,  Amon  and 
Manasseh,)  they  thought  it  necessary  to  sanctify 
again  such  absentee  priests.  This  happened  under 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah ;  when  the  number  of  them 
that  were  sanctified  not  beinff  sufiicient  for  the  great 
number  of  sacrifices  oflfer^d,  they  were  forced  to 
employ  the  Levites  in  flaying  the  sacrifices ;  for  the 
Levites  were  much  sooner  sanctified  than  the  priests, 
2  Chron.  xxix.  34  ;  xxxv.  11.  The  Hebrew  reads, 
**  For  the  Levites  were  upright  of  heart,  to  sanctify 
themselves,  rather  than  the  priests;"  that  is,  they 
showed  more  zeal  and  readiness. 

The  Hebrew  priesthood  passed  fh>m  the  family  of 
Ithamar  into  that  of  Eleazar,  as  the  Lord  bad  declared 
to  the  high-priest  Eli,  1  Sam.  ii.  30.  (See  Eli.)  But 
the  family  of  Eli  possessed  it  lonir.  This  high-priest 
was  succeeded  by  his  cnirdson  AJiitub,  or,  according 
to  others,  Ahijah,  to  whom  succeeded  Ahimelech. 
slain  by  Saul,  with  the  other  priests  at  Nob.  Saul 
then  gave  the  high-priesthood  to  Zadoc.  But  Abia- 
thar,  son  of  Ahimelech,  having  adhered  to  the  in- 
terests of  David,  was  continued  in  poasesMon  of  the 
high-pnestbood  m  tne  xmgdom  of  Judah.  So  that 
for  a  good  part  of  David's  rei|;n,  the  high-^esthood 
was  exorcised  by  two  hirh-pnests,  Zadoc  and  Abia- 
thar ;  Zadoc  of  the  famiW  of  Eleazar;  Abiatbar  of 
the  family  of  Ithamar.  Towards  the  end  of  Davids 
reign,  Abiathar  having  adhered  to  the  party  of  Ado- 
nijab  against  Solomon,  he  was  disgraced  and,  Zadoc 
alone  was  acknowledged  as  high-priest.  He  then  be- 
gan to  exercise  his  hi^-priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  hav- 
ing before  only  performed  the  functions  of  it  on  the 
altar  at  Gibeon,  1  Kings  ii.  26, 27 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  39. 

The  Hebrew  word  coheny  which  signifies  pritst^  is 
sometimes  used  for  a  vrinct.  In  Exod.  ii.  16,  it  ia 
said  that  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was 
priest  (|rc,  eoken)  of  Midian ;  that  is,  according  to 
some,  prince,  or  governor,  of  his  city.  In  2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  it  is  said,  the  sons  of  Davkl  were  priests, 
(cohtnimy)  that  is,  princes;  and  considered  in  the 
country  as  priests.  The  Septuagint  say,  they  were 
^t  /lu^/ai,  principal  courtiers  ;  cbiefa  of  the  court. 
The  author  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  (xviii.  17.) 
explains  this,  by  saying,  they  were  the  nearest  at  the 
king^s  hand.  They  had  the  chief  employments  at 
court 

The  Christian  priesthood  is  the  substance  and 
truth,  of  which  that  of  the  Jews  was  but  a  shadow 
and  figure.  Christ,  the  evtHa8tmg  pnttt,  accoidinff 
to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  abkles  for  evvr,  aa  Paul 
observes  ;  whereas  the  priests,  according  to  the 
order  of  Aaron,  were  mortal,  and  therefore  could  not 
continue  lonsf,  Heb.  viL  23,  &c.  The  Lord,  to  ex- 
press to  the  Hebrews  what  great  fkroTB  he  would 
confer  on  them,  says  he  would  make  them  kings  and 
priests,  Exod,  xix.  6.  And  Peter  repeats  this  prom- 
ise to  Christians,  or  rather  he  tells  them,  that  the]r 
are  in  truth  what  Moves  promised  to  Israel,  1  Pet  iL 
9.    (See  also  Rev.  i.  6.) 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  UST  OF  THE  HIOH-PRIESTS  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 


3.    SocceiaioB   tkxm 

JoMph.  Ant.  lib.  ▼. 

e.  15  ;  lib.  x.  e.  11. 


1.  BnoeeMloB  ftom  tiM  Holy  BcriplorM. 

1.  Aaron,  brother  of  Moses,  created  high- 
priest,  A.  M.  2514,  died  2552,  mUe  A.  D. 
1452. 

2.  Eleazar,  A.  M.  2552,  died  about  2571, 
ante  A.  D.  1433. 

3.  Phinehaa,  about  A.  M.  2571,  died  about 
2590,  anU  A.  D.  1414. 

4.  Abiezer,  or  Abishua.  )       ..«j«„  «u- 

5.  BukkL  i      "i"?h1^'' 

6.  Uzzi.  S        ^^^ 

7.  Eli,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  created  in 
A.  M.  2848,  died  in  2888,  anU  A.  D. 
1116. 

8.  Ahitub  I. 

9.  Ahiah.    He  Uved  in  A.  M.  2911,  or  2912. 

10.  Abimelech,  or  Abiathar,  slain  by  Saul 
in  A.  M.  2944,  anU  A.  D.  1060. 

11.  Abiathar,  Abimelech,  or  Abimelech,  un- 
der David,  from  A.  M.  2944,  to  2989, 
anie  A.  D.  1015. 

12.  Zadok  I.  under  Saul,  David  and  Solo- 
mon, from  A.  M.  2944,  till  about  3000, 
mUe  A.  D.  1004. 

13.  Ahimaaz,  under  Rehoboam,  about  A.  M. 
3030,  ante  A.  D.  974. 

14.  Azariah,  under  Jehoshaphat;  probably 
the  Amariah  of  2  Chron.  xix.  11.  About 
A.  M.  3092,  anU  A.  D.  912. 

15.  Johanan,  perhaps  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign 
of  Joash,  2  Chron.  xziv.  15^  in  A.  M. 
3126.    Died  aged  130. 

16.  Azariah,  perhaps  the  Zechanah,  son  of 
Jehoiada,  kiUed  A.  M.  3164,  anUA.D, 
840. 

17.  Amariah,  perhaps  Azariah,  under  Uzzi- 
ah,  in  A.  M.  SS&l,anUA.  D.  783. 

18.  Ahitub  II.    }     under  Jotham,  king  of 

19.  Zadok  II.    S         Judah. 

20.  Uriah,  under  Ahaz ;  he  lived  in  A.  M. 
3265,  ante  A.  D.  739. 

21.  Shallum,  fiuher  of  Azariah,  and  grand- 
father of  Hilkiah. 

22.  Azariah,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  2 
Chron.  zxzi.  10.  about  A.  M.  3278,  ante 
A.D.72a 

23.  Hilkiah,  under  Hezekiah. 

24.  Eliakim,  or  Joakim,  under  Manasseh, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia, 
A.  M.  3348.  He  lived  under  Josiah  to 
3380,  and  longer.  Called  Hilkiah.  Vide 
Banich  i.  7. 

525.  Azariah,  perhaps  Neriah,  &ther  of  Se- 
raiah  and  of  Baruch. 

26.  Seraiah,  the  last  high-priest  before  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  put  to  death  A.  M. 
3414,  ante  A.  D.  590. 

27.  Jehozadak,  during  the  captivity  from 
A.  M.  3414  to  34^,  anie  A.  D.  535. 

28.  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the  son  of  Jehozadak ; 
returned  from  Babylon,  A.  M.  3468  anU 
A.D.536. 


9.   Saecewkm   from 
1  CbroB.  ▼!.  5—15. 


1.  Aaron. 


2.  Eleazar. 
a  Phinehaa. 

4.  Abishua. 

5.  BukkL 
a  Uzzi. 

7.  Zerahiah. 


8.  Meraioth 

9.  Amariah. 

10.  Ahitub  L 

11.  Zadok  I. 


12.  Ahimaaz. 


13.  Azariah. 

14.  Johanan, 

1    Chron.    vi. 
9,10. 

15.  Azariah. 


16.  Amariah. 

17.  Ahitub  II. 

18.  Zadok  IL 

19.  Shallum. 

20.  Hilkiah. 

21.  Azariah. 

22.  Seraiah. 

23.  Jehozadak. 

24.  Joshua. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 
a  PhinehasL 

4.  Abiezer. 

5.  BukkL 

6.  UzzL 

7.  EIL 

8.  Ahitub. 

9.  Abimelech. 

10.  Abiathar. 

11.  Zadok. 

12.  Ahimaa. 

13.  Azariah. 

14.  Joram. 

15.   ISBUS. 

16.  Aziora. 

17.  Phideas. 

18.  Sudeaa 

19.  Julus. 

20.  Jotham. 

21.  Uriah. 

22.  Neriah. 

23.  Odeas. 

24.  Saldum. 


25.  Hilkiah. 

26.  Seraiah. 

27.  Jehozadak. 

28.  Jesus,  or 
Joshua. 


4.  Bncrwion   trtm    the 
ChRmlcte, 


1.  AaroiL 


2l  Eleazar. 


4.  EIL 
5b  Ahitub. 

6.  Abiathar. 

7.  Zadok. 


8.  Ahimah,  under  Reho- 
boanu 

9.  Azariah,  under  Abiah. 

10.  Jehoachaflh,  under  Je- 
hoshaphat. 

11.  Jehq^h,  under  Jeho- 
ram. 

152.  Jehoahaphat,       under 
Ahaziafa. 

13.  Jehoiadah,  under  JoadiL 

14.  Phadaiah,  under 


15.  Zedekiahy  under  Ama- 
ziah. 

16.  Joel,  under  Uzziah. 


17.  Jothan,  under  Joatham. 

18.  Uriah,  under  Abaz. 

19.  Neriah,    under    Heze- 
kiah. 

20.  Hosaiah,  under  Manas- 
seh. 

21.  Shallum,  under  Amon. 

22.  Hilkiah,  under  Jonah. 


23.  Azariah,  under  Jehoia- 
kim  and  Zedekiah. 

24.  Jehozadak,    iJfter    the 
taking  of  Jerusalem. 


25.  Jesus,  son  of  Jehozadak, 
aftpr  the  captivity- 
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CONTINUATION,  COLLECTED  FROM  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH  AND  JOSEPHUS. 


29.  Joachim,  under  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Joeeph. 
Antic|.  lib.  xi.  cap.  5. 

30.  Eliasib,  Joasib,  or  Chaaib,  under  Nebemiah,  in 
A.  M.  3550,  mUe  A.  D.  454. 

31.  Joiada,  or  Juda,  Neh.  xiL  10. 

32.  Jonadian,  or  John. 

33.  Jcddoa,  or  Jaddus,  who  received  Alexander  the 
Great  at  Jerusalem,  in  A.  M.  3673 ;  died  in  3682, 
ante  A.  D.  322. 

34.  Onias  I.  made  hi^h-{)riest  in  A.  M.  3681,  gov- 
erned 21  years ;  died  in  37(K2,  ante  A.  D.  30£ 

35.  Simon  L  called  the  Just,  in  A.  M.  3702,  or  3703 ; 
died  in  3711,  anU  A.  D.  293. 

3a  Eleazar,  in  A.  M.  3712.  Under  this  pontiff  they 
tell  us,  the  translation  of  the  LXX  was  made, 
about  A.  M.  3727;  died  in  3744,  ante  A.  D. 
260. 

37.  ManasBch,  in  A.  M.  3745;  died  in  3771,  ante 
A.  D.23a 

38.  Onias  IL  in  A.  M.  3771 ;  died'  in  3785,  ante 
A.  D.  219. 

39.  Simon  IL  in  A.  M.  3785;  died  in  3805,  anU 
A.  D.  199. 

40.  Onias  III.  in  A.  M.  3805 ;  deposed  in  3829,  died 
in  3834,  ante  A.  D.  170. 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jason,  in  A.  M.  3830 ;  deposed  in  3831, 
anU  A.  D.  17a 

42.  Onias  IV.  otherwise  Menelaus,  in  A.  M.  3833; 
died  in  3842,  anU  A.  D.  162. 

43.  Lysiroachus,  vicegerent  to  Menelaus,  killed  in 
A.  M.  3834,  anU  A.  D.  170. 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  or  Joachim,  A.  M.  3842; 
died  in  3844,  ante  A.  D.  160. 

45.  Onias  Y.  Not  at  Jerusalem ;  but  he  retired  into 
Egypt,  where  he  built  the  temple  Onion,  in  A.  M. 
3854,  ante  A.  D.  150. 

AS,  Judss  Maccabeus,  restored  the  altar  and  the  sac- 
rifices, in  A.  M.  3840;  died  in  3843,  onle  A.  D. 
161. 

47.  Jonathan  the  Asmonean,  brother  to  Judas  flfac- 
cabeus,  created  high-priest  in  A.  M.  3843 ;  died 
in  3860,  anU  A.  D.  144. 

48.  Simon  Maccabeus,  made  in  A.  M.  3860 ;  died 
in  3869,  afi(e  A.  D.  135. 

49.  John  Hircanus,  made  in  A.  M.  3869 ;  died  in 
3898,  anU  A.  D.  106. 

50.  Aristobulus,  king  and  pontiff  of  the  Jews;  died 
in  A.  M.  3899,  anU  A.  D.  105. 

51.  Alexander  Janneus,  king  and  pontiff  27  years, 
firom  A.  M.  3899  to  3926,  anU  A.  D.  78. 

52.  Hircanus,  high-priest  32  years  in  all,  finom  A.  M. 
3926  to  3958,  afi(e  A.  D.  46. 

53.  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hircanus,  usurped  the 
hi^-priesthood ;  three  years  and  three  months, 
from  A.  M.  3935  to  3940,  anU  A.  D.  64. 

54.  Antigonus,  his  son,  also  usuroed  the  priesthood, 
in  prejudice  to  the  rif^ts  of  Hircanus ;  possessed 
it  tor  three  years  ana  seven  months,  from  A.  M. 
3964  to  3967,  when  he  was  taken  by  Sosius, 
ante  A.  D.  37. 

55.  Ananeel  of  Babvlon,  made  high-priest  by  Herod 
in  3968,  tiU  397b,  ante  A.  D.  34. 

PRIESTHOOD.  We  ma}r  distinguish  fbur  kmds 
of  priesthood,  (l.^i  That  of  kines,  princes,  heads  of 
families,  and  the  nrst4M>ni.  This  may  be  called  a 
natural  priesthood,  because  nature  and  reason  teach 
us^  that  the  honor  of  ofoing  sacrifice!  to  God  should 
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56.  Aristobulus,  the  Isst  of  the  Asmoneana ;  did  not 
enjoy  the  pontificate  a  whole  year.  Died  in 
A.  M.  3970,  onle  A.  D.  34. 

Ananeel  was  mado  high-priest  a  second  time  in 
A.  M.  3971,  onle  A.  D.  33. 

57.  Jesus,  son  of  Phabis ;  deposed  in  A.  M.  3961, 
ante  A.  D.  23. 

58.  Sim<Mi,  son  of  Boethus ;  made  in  A.  M.  3961 ; 
deposed  in  3999,  ante  A.  D.  5. 

59.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus ;  made  in  A.  M* 
3999,  atife  A.  D.  5. 

60.  Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  Boethus;  made  in 
A.  M.  4000,  the  vearof  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
fbur  years  ante  A.  D. 

61.  Eleazar,  brother  to  Joazar,  made  in  A.  M.  4004* 
A.D.L 

62.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah ;  made  in  A.  M.  4009. 
Joazar  made  a  second  time  in  A.  M.  4010,  de- 
prived in  4016,  A.  D.  la 

63.  Ananus,  son  of  Seth,  11  yean,  fitim  A.  M. 
4016,  to  4027,  A.  D.  24. 

64.  Isimwel,  son  of  Phabi ;  made  in  A.  M.  4027, 
A.  D.  24. 

65.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus;  made  in  A.  M.  4027, 
A.D.24. 

66.  Simon,  son  of  Camithus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4028| 
A.  D.25. 

67.  Joseph,  sumamed  Caiaphas;  made  in  A.  M. 
4029,  tUl  4038,  A.  D.  35. 

68.  Joni^an,  son  of  Ananus;  made  in  A.  M.  4038^ 
tin  4040,  A.  D.  37. 

69.  Theophilus,  son  of  Jonathan;  made  inA.M« 
4040,  deposed  in  4044,  A.  D.  41. 

70.  Simon,  sumamed  CanthaniSi  son  of  Simon  Boe- 
thus; made  in  A.  M.  4044,  A.  D.  41. 

71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4045^ 
A.D.42. 

79l  Elioneus,  made  in  A.  M.  4047,  till  4048»  A.  D. 
45. 

Simon,  son  of  Cantharus ;  a  second  time  made 
high-priest,  A.  M.  4048;    deposed  the  same 

J  ear. 
oseph,  son  of  Caneus ;  made  in  A.  BL  4048» 
till  4050,  A.  D.  47. 

74.  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4050, 
tin  4066,  A.  D.  63. 

75.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabius;  made  in  A.  M.  4066^ 
A.  D.6a 

76.  Josepfi,  sumamed  Cabei ;  the  same  year,  A.  M. 
4066: 

77.  Ananus,  son  of  Ananus ;  the  same  year,  A.  M. 
4066. 

78.  Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  made  in  A.  M.  4067,  A.  D. 
64. 

79.  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel ;  the  same  year,  A.  M. 
4067. 

80.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus ;  made  in  A.  M. 
4068,  UU  4073,  A.  D.  7a 

81.  Phannias,  son  of  Samuel ;  made  in  A.  M.  4073, 
A.  D.  70 ;  which  is  the  year  of  the  destraetion 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and 
of  the  abohtion  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

belong  to  the  noost  mature  in  understanding,  and  the 
greatest  in  dignity.  (2.)  The  priesthood,  accordinf 
to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  which  does  not  differ 
firom  that  now  mentioned,  but  in  its  dignity;  be- 
cause Mdchiaadsc  was  imiaad  up  of  God  to  ftpnaeiit 
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the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Or  the  priesthood 
of  MelchiBedec  combined  in  the  same  person  the  right 
of  the  kingly  and  of  the  priestly  offices,  with  that  of 
the  first-born,  to  exercise  the  priesthood ;  or  he  was 
at  once  king,  priest  and  prophet,  that  is,  authorita- 
tive teacher,  in  every  sense  of  the  term..  (See  Mel- 
CHI9EDEC.)  (3.)  The  priesthood  of  Aaron '  and  his 
family,  which  subsisted  as  lonjz  as  the  reli^on  of  the 
Jews.  (4.)  The  priesthood  of  Jesus  Chnst,  and  of 
the  new  law,  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, in  its  duration,  its  dignity,  its  prerogatives,  its 
object,  and  its  power.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron  was 
to  end,  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ  is  everlasting.  That 
of  Aaron  was  limited  to  his  own  family,  was  exer- 
cised only  in  the  temple,  and  among  only  one  peo- 
ple ;  its  object  was  bloody  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
which  were  only  external,  and  could  not  remit  sins ; 
but  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  includes  the  entire 
Christian  church,  spread  over  the  fiice  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  among  ail  nations  of  the  world.  The 
£pi8tle  to  the  Hebrews  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  would  comprehend  the  excellence  of  the 

Sriesihood  of  the  new  law  above  that  of  the  law  of 
[oses,  Heb.  iv.  14,  &c.  also  chap.  v. — ^ix.      (See  1 
Pet.  u.  5—9.) 

PRINCE  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  chief  the 
principal ;  as  the  princes  of  the  families,  of  the 
tribes,  of  the  houses  of  Israel ;  the  princes  of  the 
Levites,  of  the  people,  of  the  priests ;  the  princes  of 
the  synagogue,  or  assembly ;  the  princes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Reuben,  of  Judah,  &c.  Also,  for  the  king, 
the  sovereign  of  a  country,  and  his  principal  officers : 
the  princes  of  the  army  of  Pharaoh ;  Phichol,  prince 
of  thearmy  of  Abimelech:  Potiphar  was  prince  or 
chief  of  the  executioners  or  guards  of  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  Joseph  was  in  prison  with  the  prince  of 
the  Dakers,  &c.  The  prince  of  the  priests  some- 
times denotes  the  hij^h-prieet  actually  in  office,  (2 
Mac.  iii.  4 ;  Matt  xxvi.  57.)  or  he  who  had  formerly 
possessed  this  dignity.  Sometimes,  he  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  priests,  waiting  in  the  temple ;  (Jer. 
XX.  1 ;  xxix.  25---27 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  8.)  or  an  in- 
tendant  of  the  temple,  or  the  head  of  the  sacerdotal 
families.  The  prince  of  the  city  had  in  the  city  the 
same  authority  as  the  intendant  of  the  temple  had  in 
the  temple :  he  took  care  of  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  good  order,  2  Chron.  xviii.  25 ;  xxxiv.  8. 
The  prince  of  this  world  is  the  devil,  who  boasts  of 
having  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  at  his  disposal, 
John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30 ;  xvi.  11. 

PRISCA,  or  PaisciLLA,  (2  Tim.  iv.  19.]  a  Chris- 
tian woman,  well  known  in  the  Acts,  and  in  Paul's 
Epistles;  sometimes  placed  before  her  husband 
Aquila.  Their  house  was  so  thoroughly  Christian- 
ized, that  Paul  calls  it  a  church.  From  Ephesus 
they  went  to  Rome,  where  they  were  when  this 
apostle  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  A.  D.  58. 
In  chap.  xvi.  5,  he  salutes  them  first,  with  great 
commendations.  They  returned  into  Asia  some 
time  afterwards,  and  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  de- 
sires him  to  salute  them  on  his  account,  2  Tim.  iv. 
19,  A.  D.  65.  It  is  thought  they  died  here.  See 
AquittA. 

PROCHORUS,  or  Procorus,  one  of  the  first 
seven  deacons,  Acts  vi.  5. 

PRODIGAL,  profuse,  wastefiit,  extravagant.  The 
reader,  no  doubt,  has  always  discerned  tenderness 
and  afiection  in  the  manner  in  which  the  father,  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  (Luke  xv.)  receives 
the  voung  man,  his  son,  when  returning  home ;  but 
the  Bonor  implied  in  some  circumstances  of  his  re- 


ception, acquires  additional  spirit,  from  an  occur- 
rence recoraed  by  major  Rooke.  Engiisb  readen, 
observing  the  *'  music  and  dancing,'*  heard  by  the  elder 
son,  are  ready  to  imagine  that  the  &imly,orap8rtof 
it,  was  dancing  to  the  music,  because  such  would  be 
the  case  amons  ourselves ;  whereas,  the  fact  ia^tfaatoot 
only  a  band  of  muedc,  but  a  band  of  dancen  a]w>&c- 
coraing  to  eastern  usage,  was  hired,  whose  agiliQr  was 
now  entertaining  the  numerous  company  ol  frieodfl, 
invited  by  the  father  on  this  joyful  occasion.  Tbis, 
then,  is  an  additional  expression  of  bonor  done  the 
prodigal ;  and  to  our  Lord's  auditory,  would  coovey 
the  ictea,  not  merely  of  the  delight  expressed  by  the 
father  on  his  son's  arrival,  but  also,  that  be  treated 
him  as  if  he  had  come  back  fix>m  some  booorable 
pilgrimage ;  (as  from  Mecca,  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract ;  for  so  we  find  Hadie  Cassim  acting  on  accoum 
of  his  son's  arrival  fi-om  thence ;)  that  he  forgot  bis 
misbehavior  in  going  away,  and  felt  only  bis  wisdom 
in  returning ;  that  besjdes  treating  him  with  the  beat 
in  the  house,  he  had  put  himself  to  fiirther  expenses, 
and  had  introduced  him  honorably,  not  only  to  his 
fiunily  again,  bift  to  his  firiends  around,  whom  be  bad 
assembled  to  grace  his  reception.  '^Hadje  Ceaaiip, 
who  is  a  Tur^  and  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in 
Cairo,  had  intercede  in  my  behalf  with  Ibrahim 
Bey,  at  the  instance  of  his  son,  who  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  came  firom  Juddab  in  the 
same  ship  with  me.  The  father,  in  ctUbndifm  ofkii 
80fC9  reittm,  gave  a  most  magnificent  JUe  on  ike  aor 
iriff  of  the  day  of  my  captivity,  and,  as  soon  as  I  wis 
relea^,  sent  to  invite  roe  to  partake  of  it;  and  I 
accordingly  went.  His  company  was  very  numef- 
ous,  consisting  of  three  or  four  hundred  Turks,  who 
were  all  sitting  on  sofas  and  benches,  smoking  th«r 
long  pipes ;  the  room  in  which  they  were  asserobW 
was  a  spacious  and  \of\y  hall,  in  the  centre  of  wbich 
was  a  band  of  music,  composed  of  five  Tuikish  is* 
strumenta,  and  some  r<MX  performera;  as  there 
were  no  ladies  in  the  assembly,  you  may  suppose  i 
was  not  the  most  lively  party  m  the  world;  butbeiui 
new  to  me,  was  for  that  reason  entertaining."  (Tra^* 
els  in  Arabia  Felix,  page  104.)  This,  too,  adds  i 
spirit  to  the  elder  brothePs  expression :  "Tbounercr 
gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  vitkf^ 
friends ;"— 4md  as  this  fiU  was  given  in  the  evening, 
it  agrees  with  the  circumstance  of  the  elder  broibers 
return  from  the  field ;  implying,  no  doubt,  bis  labofi 
there,  which  certainly  are  not  forgotten  by  himjeHf 
when  he  says,  "These  many  years  do  I  scne  UJff- 
Now,  if  the  Jews  were  alluded  to  in  the  person  ol 
the  elder  son,  we  may  see  how  characteristic  tbe 
language  is  of  that  nation ;  and  if  the  Gentiles  weff 
meant  by  the  prodigal,  it  cannot  be  unpleasing  to  us» 
who  are  Gentiles  by  nature,  to  form  a  higher  e** 
mate  than  heretofore  of  the  honors  bestowed  on  that 
disobedient  wanderer  by  his  father.  „_ 

PROFANE.  (See  Defile,  and  Hon.)  VVben 
Jerusalem  is  compared  to  the  temple,  the  soil  ot  tftf 
city  is  called  profane ;  (Ezek.  xlviii.  15.}  that  is,  "^ 
pomted  to  common  uses,  and  for  a  habitauon  w 
laics.  In  2  Mac.  xu.  23,  the  heathen  that  comp^^ 
the  array  of  Timotheus,  arc  called  profane;  mm 
marks  as  prafime  such  novel  words  and  expreff'o 
as  are  needlessly  introduced  into  religion,  1  Tuj- V" 
20.  To  profane  the  temple,  to  profane  the  saWaWt 
to  profane  the  altar,  are  common  expressions,  to  a^ 
note  the  violation  of  the  repose  of  the  sabbath;  ^ 
entering  of  foreigners  into  the  temple;  '^"^^^^^ 
committed  there ;  impious  sacrifices  offered  on 
altar  of  the  Loid,  &c.    To  profane  tha  Btatatfli.or 
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the  commandmeota  of  God,  is  to  trensgrras  and  vio- 
late them,  Ps.  ktxxlz.  31.  To  profime  the  covenant, 
or  promises  sworn  to  by  an  oath,  is  to  frustrate  them, 
or  not  perform  them,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  34. 

PROMISE,  a  declaration,  or  assurance  of  some 
future  good.  The  word  is,  in  the  New  Testament, 
usually  taken  for  the  promises  made  by  Qod  to 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  to  send  them  the  Mes- 
sinh.  In  this  sense  Paul  commonly  uses  it.  Gal.  iii. 
16;  Rom.  iv.  13.  et  passim.  In  Acts  vii.  17,  the  time 
of  the  promise,  is  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  children  of  the  promise  are,  first,  the 
Israelites  descended  from  Isaac,  in  opposition  to  the 
Ishmaelites  descended  from  Ishmael  and  Hagar; 
(Rom.  ix.  6;  Gal.  iv.  28.)  secondly,  the  Jews  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews.  Christians  enjoy  the  promises  made  to 
tlic  patriarchs,  from  which  the  unbelieving  Jews 
have  fallen.  The  Holv  Spirit  of  promise,  which 
('hristions  have  received,  (£pb.  i.  13.)  is  that  which 
God  has  promised  to  those  who  believe,  and  which 
is  the  pledge  of  their  everlasting  happiness.  The 
first  commandment  with  promise,  (Epn.  vi.  3.)  is, 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  **  to  which  God 
liQjj  subjoined  this  promise,  '^  Their  days  shall  be 
multiplied  on  the  earth.**  The  promises,  in  general, 
denote  eternal  life,  which  is  the  object  of  a  Chria- 
tian's  hope,  Heb^  xi.  13.  The  ancient  patriarchs 
were  heirs  of  tlie  promises  by  their  faith  and  their 
patience,  Heb.  vi.  12.  All  the  promises  of  God  are 
accomplished  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor.  i.  20. 

The  word  promise  is  sometimes  taken  in  our  Eng- 
lish version  for  the  thing  promised,  as  well  as  for  the 
terms  in  which  the  en  garment  to  confer  a  favor  is 
made.  So  we  read,  (lleo.  xi.  13.)  that  the  patriarchs 
died  in  fiuth,  '*  not  having  received  the  promises  ;** 
whereas  they  certainly  had  received  the  promises,  but 
not  the  things  promised ;  and  this  Is  the  more  unfortu- 
nate, in  this  place,  as  we  read  immediately  afterwards, 
that  **  Abraham  had  received  the  promises,"  that  is, 
the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir,  Isaac. 

Promises  always  refer  to  future  good ;  and  in  this 
they  differ  from  threatenings,  whi^  always  refer  to 
evil :  they  differ  also,  inasmuch  as  threatenings  may 
be  alleviated ;  but  promises  must  be  fulfilled.  No 
man  would  claim  the  execution  of  threatenings ;  but 
a  promise  gives  a  right  of  claim  to  the  party  to  be 
benefited.  The  ftilfilment  of  promises  may  be  de- 
layed, as  that  which  assured  Abraham  of  poeteritv : 
they  may  be  executed  by  means  not  apparent  at  the 
time.  Man  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  making 
promises,  lest  he  may  fiiil  in  power  to  accomplish 
them ;  not  so  God,  who  has  aft  power,  at  all  times, 
and  cannot  be  taken  unprepared. 

PROOF,  trial,  temptation.  God  proved  the  Is- 
raelites to  see  if  they  would  walk  in  his  ways,  Exod. 


XX.  20.  Afler  he  had  proved  them  and  afflicted  them, 
he  had  pity  on  them,  DeuL  viiL  16.  Aa  gold  and 
silver  are  tried  in  the  furnace,  so  God  proves  die 
heart,  Prov.  xvii.  3. 

PROPHECY,  the  foretelling  of  such  events  m 
could  be  known  only  to  God.  It  is  beyond  dispute 
that  there  is  a  Power  which  govema  the  world; 
which  raises  one  family  to  the  throne,  and  one  na- 
tion to  the  supremacy;  and  then,  when  this  has 
answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  exalted, 
transfers  the  sceptre  of  rule  to  a  stranger,  and  pro- 
duces, from  obscurity  into  reputation  and  splendor, 
another  person,  or  another  people ;  maintains  tAtt 
also,  during  its  appointed  time*  and  when  that  time 
is  expired,  suffers  it  gradually  to  decay ;  or  directs  a 
new  ambition  to  wrest  from  its  enfeebled  hand,  and 
its  palsied  head,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  the  to- 
kens of  dignity. 

It  IB  saic^  ^  Kingdoma  rise  and  fall  by  accident;" 
and  it  is  asked,  **  If  no  superior  power  interfered, 
wouki  not  their  changea  be  just  tne  same  ?  **  It  is 
sufficient  for  ua,  without  adverting  to  what  might  be^ 
to  answer,  by  what  is ;  and  thia  subject  deserves  at- 
tention. We  have  seen  infidel  writers  criticise  hooka 
the;^  had  not  read,  (or  had  read  years  ago,  and  so 
criticiae  by  memory ;  or  had  read  them  so  superfi- 
cially, as  acarcelv  amounts  to  a  reading,)  and  then 
retail  unfounded  observations  and  dogmatical  re- 
marks on  what  they  should  (by  way  of^  answer)  be 
entreated  first  to  underatand. 

We  maintain,  that  if  we  find  certain  events  pre- 
dicted, long  before  they  happened ;  if  they  be  ao 
clearly  described,  that  when  completed,  the  descrii^ 
tion  determinately  applies  to  the  subject ;  if  they  oe 
related  by  persons  entirely  unconcerned  in  the 
events,  and  expecting  to  be  removed  fit>m  the  stage 
of  life  long  before  they  take  place ;  then  we  demon- 
strate that  some  power  Superior  to  humanity  baa 
been  pleased  to  impart  ao  much  of  its  designs,  and 
counsels,  as  are  referred  to  in  such  predictions. 
And  where  la  the  unfitness  of  this  ?  May  not  a  king, 
if  he  please,  acquaint  a  person  with  hia  intentioui 
that  after  such  an  one  has  been  |[ovemor  of  a  prov- 
ince for  so  many  years,  he  desinia  to  aend  such 
another  to  be  governor  after  him?  or  that  after  A 
has  held  such  an  office  during  hia  appointed  time, 
B  shall  succeed  him  ?  If  this  oe  nothmg  startling,  or 
uncommon,  in  human  concerns,  let  us  see  how  this 
simple  idea  applies  to  the  divine  government  of  the 
world.  One  clear  instance  may  justify  this  state- 
ment ;  and  thia  instance  we  select  from  the  prophet 
Daniel,  because  its  coincidence  with  history  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  other  subjects  are  capable  of  the 
same  enumeraiivt  demonstration :  we  say  demofufra- 
Hon ;  for  who,  by  the  power  of  mere  human  Acui- 
ties, could  foresee  such  etmiingtneits  f 


INSTANCE  OF  PROPHECY  COMPARED  WITH  HISTORY 
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Prophecy  fffFour  Kingdoms^  represented  fty  Ibur 

Setuts, 


Corresponding  Events^  m  their  Historiesi  Order, 


TBB  riEST  BBA8T. 


1.  A  lion, 

2l  having  eagle's  wlnga ; 

3*  the  wmga  were  plucked. 


ASSTUAlt  BMPIBB. 


1.  The  Babylonian  empire ; 

2.  Nineveh,  &g.  added  to  it — but 

8.  Nineveh  was  almost  destroyed  at  the  M  of 
Bardanmpahia ; 
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4  it  was  raised  finom  the  cround, 

5.  and  made  to  stand  on  £e  feet  as  a  man, 

6.  and  a  man's  heart  [intellect]  was  given  to  it. 

Dan.  chap.  iT. 

THX  SECOND  BEAST 

1.  A  raniy 

2.  which  had  two  horns, 
a  both  high, 

4.  but  one  nigher  than  the  other, 

5.  the  highest  came  up  last ; 

6.  the  ram  pushed*horth,  west,  south. 
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T.  did  as  he  pleased,  and  became  great 


THE  THIRD  BEAST. 

1.  A  he  goat 

2l  came  nom  the  west, 

3.  gliding  swiftly  over  the  earth ; 

4.  ran  unto  the  ram  in  the  fury  of  his  power, 

5.  smote  him, 

6.  brake  his  two  horns, 

7.  cast  him  on  the  ground, 

8.  stamped  on  him,  and 

9.  vraxed  very  great 

10.  When  he  was  strong,  his  great  horn  was  bro- 

ken, and 

11.  instead  of  it  came  up  four  notable  ones. 


12.  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 

13.  out  of  one  of  them  a  little  horn  waxed  great 

14.  toward  the  south  and  east ; 

15.  which  took  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  cast 

down  the  sanctuary,  &c. 
Dan.  chap.  viii.  3—12. 

These  events  are  prefigured  by  different  emblems, 
though  to  the  same  purpose,  in  other  parts  of  this 
prophet ;  and  it  is  probable  they  refer  to  the  heraldic 
mstgnia  of  the  nations  they  concern.  (Comp.  Mace- 
doniaJ 

PROPHET.  Scripture  often  gives  to  propheU 
the  name  of  men  of  Grod,  or  of  angels  (that  is,  mes- 
sengers) of  the  Lord.  The  verb  ntbhoj  which  we 
translate  tajtrophesyy  is  of  veiy  great  extent  Some- 
times it  signifies  to  foretell  what  is  to  come ;  at  other 
times  to  be  inspired,  to  speak  from  God.  God  savs 
to  Moses,  (Exod.  vii.  1.)  ^  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be 
thy  prophet ;"  he  shall  explain  thy  sentiments  to  the 
people.  Paul,  (Tit  i.  12.)  quoting  a  heathen  poet, 
calls  him  a  prophet  Scripture  does  not  withnold 
the  name  of  prophet  fit)m  impostors,  although  they 
fidsely  boasted  of  inspiration.  As  true  prophets, 
when  filled  by  the  energv  of  God's  Spirit,  were 
sometimes  agitated  violently,  similar  motions  were 
called  prophesying  when  exhibited  by  persons  who 
were  filled  with  a  good  or  evil  spirit,  1  Sam.  xviii. 
10.  Saul,  being  moved  by  an  evil  spirit,  prophesied 
in  bis  house.  Dancing,  or  playing  on  instruments, 
is  also  sometimes  called  prophesying:  <*Thou  shalt 
meet  a  company  of  prophets  (says  siaitiuel  to  Saul) 
coming  down  from  the  high  place,  with  a  psaltery, 
ind  a  tabret,  and  «  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them. 


4.  yet  this  emnire  was  again  elevated  to  peinr, 

5.  and  seemea  to  acquire  stability  under  Nebs* 
chadnezzar, 

6.  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  subseqaent  poHej 
and  authority. 

PERSIAlf  BMPiaB. 

1.  Darius ;  or  the  Persian  power, 

2.  composed  of  Media  and  Persia, 

3.  both  considerable  provinces, 

4.  Media  the  more  powerful :  3ret  this  most  powerftl 

5.  Median  empire,  under  Dejoces,  rose  after  lb 
other; 

6.  and  extended  its  conquests  under  Cyna  oicr 
Lydia,  &c.  west ;  over  Asia  north ;  over  Baby- 

lon, &c.  south ;  and 

7.  ruling  over  such  extent  of  country,  wai  a  gmt 

empire. 

•RKCIAII  SMFIKK. 

1.  Alexander,  or  the  Greek  power, 
^  came  from  Europe  (west  of  Asia); 

3.  with  unexampled  rapidity  of  succesi 

4.  attacked  Darius  furiously,  and 

5.  beat  hira—at  the  Granicua,  Issus,  &c 

6.  conquered  Persia  and  Media,  &c 

7.  ruined  the  power  of  Darius, 

8.  insomuch  tnat  Darius  was  murdered,  kc 

9.  Alexander  overran  Bactriana,  to  India; 

10.  but  died  at  Babylon,  in  the  zenith  of  bii  bbn 

and  power ; 

11.  his  dominions  were  parcelled  among  SokuciSj 

Antigonus,    Ptolemy,    Cassander  (who  hid 
been  his  officers) : 

12.  in  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Greece. 

13.  Antiochus  the  Great  succeeded  by  Anuocho 

Epiphancs. 

14.  conquered  Egypt,  &c  ^ 

15.  and  endeavored  utterly  to  subvert  the  Jerai 

polity :  polluting  their  temple,  worship  i»J 
sacrmces,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

and  they  shall  prophesy.  And  the  Spirit  oftbe 
Lord  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  ahak  propWJ 
with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  ii»^ 
1  Sam.  X.  5,  6.  So  we  read,  1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  "» 
the  sons  of  Asaph  were  appointed  to  prophesy  upon 

The  term  prophesy  ia  also  used  (iCor.xj.^^- 
xiv.  1,  &c.)  for  "explaining  Scripture,  V^r^ 
the  church  in  public ;  probably  because  they  ww 
exercised  these  functions  were  regarded  as  vaaa 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  k  »  wd  » 
Acts  xiiL  1,  that  Judas  and  Silas  were  prophets^ 
there  were  in  the  church  at  Antioch  certain  PTI^ 
and  teachers;  that  is,  official  instructenu  God  »■ 
set  in  the  churrh,  first,  apostles,  then  propflf*  ^ 
Cor.  xii.  28.  (See  also  Eph.  ii.  20;  Rev.  tm^^ 
Acts  xxi.  9.)  .      .  Lu 

The  ususl  way  by  which  God  c«™'n""Jf*rJo! 
will  to  the  prophets  was  by  iiwpiratJon,  whicjcw^ 

sisted  in  illuminating  the  mind, and  excrtmg »«»" 
proclaim  what  the  Lord  had  dictated.  In  th*  »"" 
we  acknowledge  as  prophets  all  the  "^^^^ 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  both  of  the  uw  ^ 
New  Testaments.  God  also  communwatefl  ii«» 
mation  to  the  prophets  by  dreams  w  ▼»«»  i-^ 
(ii.  28.)  promises  to  the  people  of  the  Ifrd  »«  "^ 
young  men  should  see  vimons,  and  their  old  »• 
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have  prophetic  dreams.  Peter  (Aeta  z.  11, 19.)  fell 
into  an  ecatasy  at  noon-day,  and  had  a  revelation 
importing  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,  to  Job,  and  to  Moses  in  a  cloud, 
and  discovered  his  will  to  them.  His  voice  was 
sometimes  heard  articulately.  Thus,  he  spoke  to 
Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  on  mount  Sinai,  and 
to  Samuel  in  the  ni^t. 

We  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  writings  of 
sixteen  prophets ;  that  is,  of  four  greater  and  twelve 
lesser  prophets  The  four  greater  prophets  are 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  The  Jews 
do  not  properly  place  Daniel  among  the  prophets, 
because  (they  say)  he  lived  in  the  splendor  of  tem- 
poral dignities,  and  led  a  kind  of  life  different  finom 
other  prophets.  The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are, 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Jonah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechanah  and 
Malachi. 

Chronological  order  pf  Hht  propkeiSf  according  to 

CalmcL 

1.  HosxA,  under  Uzziah,  kinsr  of  Judah,  who  beoan 

to  reiffn  A.  M.  3194 ;  ana  under  Jotham,  Ahaz 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  under  Jero- 
boam II.  king  of  Israel,  and  lus  successors,  to 
the  destruction  of  Samaria,  A.  M.  3283. 

2.  Amos,  under  Uzziah,  A.  M.  3219,  and  about  six 

years  before  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of 
Israel,  A.  M.  3220. 

3.  Isaiah,  at  the  death  of  Uzziah,  and  at  the  begin- 

ning of  the  reign  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah, 
A.  M.  3246 ;  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  A.  M. 
3306. 

4.  Jonah,  under  the  kings  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II. 

in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  about  the  same  time 
as  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Amos.  Jeroboam  II. 
died  A.  M.  3220. 

5.  MicAH,  under  Jotham,  Ahaz  and    Hezekiah, 

kings  of  Judah.  Jotham  began  to  reign  A.  M. 
3235,  and  Hezekiah  died  A.  M.  3306.  Micah 
was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  but  began  later 
to  prophesy. 

6.  Nahum,  under  Hezekiah,  and  after  the  expedi- 

tion of  Sennacherib,  that  is,  after  A.  M.  3291. 

7.  Jeremiah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Joinah,  king 

of  Judah,  A.  M.  3375.  Jeremiah  continued  to 
prophesy  under  Shallum,  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah 
and  Zedekiah,  to  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans,  A.  M.  34ia  It  is  thought  he  died 
two  years  afterwards  in  Egypt. 

8.  ZxPHANiAH,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jo- 

siah,  and  before  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  that 
prince,  \.  M.  3381 ;  and  even  before  the  taking 
of  Nine  eh,  A.  M.  3378. 

9.  JoEi^  ui  ler  Josaah,  about  the  same  time  as 

Jeremian  and  Zephaniah.  [But  see  under 
JoxL.    R. 

10.  Daniel  was  taken  into  Chaldea,  A.  M.  3396,  the 

fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah.  He 
{irophesied  at  Babylon  to  the  end  of  the  cap- 
tivity, A.  M.  3468,  and  perhaps  longer. 

11.  Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babykm  with 

Jeconiah,  king  of  Judah,  A.  M.  3405.  He  be- 
^  to  proph^y  in  A.  M.  3409.  He  continued 
till  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  died  A.  M.  3442. 
ISI.  Habakevk,  in  Judea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  A.  M.  3394,  and  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Nebuebadnezzar  in  3896. 


13.  Obadiah,  in  Judea,  after  the  takinc  ot  Jerasa- 

lem,  A.  M.  3414,  and  before  the  desolation  of 
Idumea,  (as  we  believe,)  in  3410. 

14.  Hasoai  returned  finom  the  captivity  A.  M.  3466, 

and  prophesied  the  second  year  of  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  A.  M.  3484. 

15.  Zechariah  prophesied  in  Judea  at  the  same 

time  as  Haggai,  and  seems  to  have  continued 
after  him. 

16.  Malachi  has  no  date  to  his  nropheciea.    If  be 

were  the  same  as  Esdras,  wnich  is  very  proba- 
ble, he  may  have  prophesied  under  Nehemiah, 
who  returned  into  Judea,  A.  M.  3550.  See  the 
articles  of  these  prophets. 
Beside  these,  there  are  many  whose  names  appear 
in  Scripture,  but  of  whom  we  have  no  wntmgs 
rema'uung. 


The  Prophetesses  are,  (1.)  Miriam,  sister  of  M< 

(2.)  Deborah.  (3.)  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Sam- 
uel. (4.)  Abifful.  {^^  Huldah.  (6.)  Esther. 
(7.)  The  midwives  or  Eigypt,  who  preserved  the 
first-bom  of  the  Hebrews. 

After  Malachi,  there  were  no  prophets  in  Israel,  as 
before ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  the  Sfaccabees,  (1  Mae. 
iv.  46.  anU  A.  D.  164.)  when  the  altar  of  burnt-sacri- 
fices was  demolished,  which  had  been  profaned  by 
the  Gentiles,  the  stones  thereof  were  set  aside,  till  a 
prophet  should  arise  to  declare  what  should  be  done 
with  them. 

The  pro|  bets  were  the  divines,  the  philosophers, 
the  instructors,  and  the  guides  of  the  Hebrews  in 
piety  and  virtue.  They  ^nerally  lived  retired,  in 
some  country  retreat,  or  in  a  sort  of  communi^, 
where  they  and  their  disciples  were  employed  m 
study,  prater  and  labor.  Their  habitatk>ns  were 
plain  and  simplo.  They  exercised  no  trade  for  gain, 
nor  did  they  uni^ertake  any  work  that  was  too  mho- 
nous,  or  inconsistent  with  the  repose  their  employ- 
ment required.  Elisha  quitted  his  plough,  when 
Elijah  called  him  to  the  prophetic  oflice,  1  Kings 
xiz.  20.  Zechariah  (ziii.  5.)  speaks  of  one  who  is  no 
prophet,  but  a  husbandman.  Amos  says  (vii.  14.)  be 
IS  no  prophet,  but  a  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of 
sycamore  fiuit 

Elijah  was  clothed  with  skins,  and  girded  with  a 
girdle  of  leather,  2  Kings  i.  8.  Isaiah  wore  sack- 
cloth, that  is,  a  coarse  rough  habit,  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  which  was  the  ordinary  clothing  of  the  proph- 
ets. Zechariah  says,  (ziii.  4.)  speaking  of  the  false 
prophets  who  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets 
of  the  Lord,  that  "  they  shouM  not  wear  a  rough 
garment  to  deceive."  In  Rev.  xi.  3,  the  two  wimesses 
are  clothed  m  sackcloth.  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous in  their  actions.  They  received  presents 
of  bread,  firuits  and  honey ;  or  the  firM-fruits  of  the 
earth;  as  being  persons  who  possessed  nothing 
themselves.  The  woman  of  Shunem,  who  enter- 
tained Elisha,  put  into  the  prophet^s  chamber  no  f\ir- 
niture  but  what  was  |Mn  and  necessary,  2  Kings  iv. 
10.  The  same  prophet  refuses  the  rich  presents  of 
Naaman,  and  dnves  away  finom  his  presence  Gehaii, 
who  had  received  them,  2  Kings  v.  96,  Their  fi^n- 
gality  appears  thronghoot  their  history.  It  Is  well 
known  what  is  related  of  the  wiM  gourds,  that  one 
of  the  prophets  caused  to  be  boileif  fbr  the  reflresh- 
ment  of  his  brethren,  2  Kings  iv.  ^  40.  The  angel 
flnve  to  Elijah  only  bread  and  water  for  a  lone 
journey,  1  Kinss  xiz.  a  Obadlafa,  govenot  of 
Ahab's  hoosehoMl,  gave  bread  and  wMsr  lo  Ika 
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firopbeta  whom  be   f6d(   in  the   caresy   1  Kings 
zviii.  4 

The  proDhetB  were  not  observen  of  celibacy; 
Samuel  had  children,  and  Isaiah  had  a  wife,  called 
ihe  proi^eteeB,  chap.  viii.  3.  Hosea  (i.  2,  &c.|  re- 
ceived orders  to  marry.  (See  Hosea.)  But  mere 
were  no  women,  or  wives,  in  the  societies  of  the 
prophets.  Neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha  had  any  that 
we  near  of;  and  we  see  with  whst  reserve  the  wo- 
man who  entertained  Elisha  spoke  to  him ;  and  that 
by  the  interposition  of  Gtehazi,  2  Kings  iv.  27.  The 
prophets  were  exposed  to  the  railleries,  the  insults, 
the  persecutions,  and  the  ill  treatment  both  of  kings, 
and  people,  whose  vices  and  irregularities  they  un- 
dertook to  reprove ;  and  Paul  acquaints  us,  that  many 
of  them  died  violent  deaths,  Heb.  xi.  35,  &Ai. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
mention  made  of  *^  Books  of  iht  Prophds,^  which  are 
quoted  as  authorities  for  certain  nistories;  which 
books,  thus  referred  to,  are  usually  lives  and  actions 
of  the  kings ;  not  records  of  any  chronological  peri- 
od of  time.  The  very  same  custom  seems  to  be  re- 
tained in  Abyssinia,  where  a  person  is  especially  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Recorder ;  and,  if  the  same 
consequence  were  anciently  attached  to  that  office 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  is  now  in  that  country,  we 
may  safely  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  the  narration, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  narrator.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
may  discern  reasons  why  Seripture  sometimes  re- 
frains fi'om  condemning  certain  crimes ;  as  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  historiographer  to  comment  on  the 
king^s  actions  ;  though  we  may  safbly  add,  that  suc- 
ceeding providences,  recorded  in  such  histories,  are 
usually  comments  sufficiently  explicit,  independent 
of  their  connection  as  cause  and  efiecL  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Bruce  :•- 

^  The  king  has  near  his  person  an  officer  who  is 
meant  to  he  his  Historiographer.  He  is  also 
keeper  of  his  seal :  and  is  obliged  to  make  a  journal  of 
the  king's  actions^good  or  had,  without  ctmrnent  of  hts 
own  upon  tkei/n, — This,  when  the  king  dies,  or  at  least 
soon  after,  is  delivered  to  the  council,  who  read  it 
over,  and  erase  every  thing  fiilse  in  it,  whilst  they  sup- 
ply every  material  nict  that  may  have  been  omitted, 
whether  purposely  or  not"    (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  596.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  title  Seer  occurs  princi- 
pally, if  not  altogether,  under  the  regal  govemmeut 
of  Israel.  We  meet  with  it  first  in  reference  to  the 
prophet  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  ix.  9.)  such  persons  having 
been  previously  called  prophets.  May  it  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Samuel  was  not  the  first  acknowUdged 
qffieial  writer  of  annals  ?  L  e.  one  attached  to  tlie 
king's  person,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  confessedly  en- 
gaged as  such,  in  the  royal  service.  Indeed,  as  Saul 
was  the  first  king,  Samuel,  alone,  could  be  the  first 
recorder  under  the  crown.  Hence  probably  his 
books  are  preserved,  as  the  first  of  their  kind,  the  ex- 
emplars oi  all  others.  Gad,  **  David^s  seer,"  (1  Chron. 
XXL  9.)  Heman,  **  the  king's  seer,"  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5, 
perhaps  after  Oad's  demise,)  Iddo  **  the  seer,"  (2  Chron. 
IX.  29;  xii.  15.)  and  Jeduthun,  **the  king's  seer,"  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  15,  Sia^.)  all  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
post  of  re^  historiographer.  Whence  other  writers 
of  memou^  might  also  be  called  seers.  This  idea 
is  corroborated  by  what  is  remarked  of  Manasseh : 
(2  Chron.  xzxiii.  19.)  **  His  prayer,  and  his  pardon,  his 
dn,  his  trespass,  his  nigh  places,  groves,  ffiaven  im- 
ages, &C.  behold  they  are  written  among  Uie  remarks, 
words,  t^ihe  seers"  If  this  be  admitted,  then  we  see 
die  importance  of  these  officers,  as  **  keepers  of  the 
king's  seal,*"  and  the  reason  for  the  distinction  be- 


tween prophet  and  seer ;  why  a  penon  miiht  be  a 
prophet  only,  i.  e.  from  God ;  or  a  seer  on^,  i  e.  a 
writer  of  memoirs,  or  both  together. 

[The  distinction  here  attempted  to  be  made  be- 
tween prophet  and  seer,  has  no  toundatioo  in  the  bib- 
lical representations.  For  the  character  of  the  propb- 
eta  gOBMally,  of  their  inqnration  and  of  thmr  proph- 
ecies, see  an  article  by  professor  Hengsteoberi^,  in  the 
Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  138;  and  another  by 
profbssor  Stuart,  in  the  same  ^ork,voLil  p.217.  R. 

PROSELYTE,  a  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  those 
who  come  to  dwell  in  their  country,  or  who  embrace 
their  religion,  not  being  Jews  by  bJrth. 

They  distinguish  two  kinds  of  proselytes.  The 
first,  proselvtes  of  the  gate ;  the  others,  proaelytee  of 
jtutiee.  The  first  dwelt  in  the  knd  of  Israel,  or  eren 
out  of  that  country,  and  without  obliging  tbeineekes 
to  curcumcision,  or  to  any  other  ceremony  of  the  law, 
feared  and  worshipped  the  true  God,  obserFnig  the 
Noachical  rules,  or  what  the  rabbins  call  Ikt  urn 
precepts  of  Mtah.  Of  this  number  was  Naannn  the 
Syrian,  Nebuzar-adan,  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
army,  Cornelius  the  centurion,  the  eunuch  of  quceo 
Candace,  and  some  others  mentioned  in  the  Act& 

The  rabbins  teach,  that  a  proselyte  of  babiiatioo, 
or  of  the  gate,  must  promise  under  an  oath,  m  the 
presence  of  three  witneeses,  to  keep  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  the  Noachidee ;  that  is,  according  to  them, 
that  law  of  nature  to  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  obliged ;  the  observation  of  which  might 
secure  them  s^vation.  The  Jews  say,  that  pro8el}itt 
of  the  gate  have  ceased  in  Israel,  ever  since  the  ob- 
servation of  the  jubilee  has  been  left  off,  and  the  trib» 
of  Gad,  of  Reuben,  and  of  Manasseh,  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  were  led  captive  by  Tiglath-pileaer.  But 
this  is  not  accurate ;  since  we  see  many  iwoBeljteRin 
the  time  of  Christ,  who  reproaches  the  PhariBeeswhh 
compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proeel)le;  sod, 
after  this,  making  him  a  greater  sinner  than  he  wv 
before.  Matt  xxiiL  15.  Luke  (Acts  il  11.)  speaks  of 
a  great  number  of  proselytes,  and  of  those  who  feirw 
God,  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  deacended 
upon  the  apostles. 

The  privileges  of  proselytes  of  the  gate  we«,  m 
that  by  the  observation  of  the  rules  of  natural  justi«. 
and  by  avoiding  idolatry,  blasphemy,  incest,  adultpfy 
and  miu'der,  they  might  through  grace  hope  for  eter- 
nal life.  Secondly,  they  might  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  share  in  tlie  outvwd  prosperitiea  of  it  « 
is  said  they  did  not  dwell  in  the  cities,  but  only  lo  the 
suburbs  and  villages.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  Jf^^ 
often  admitted  into  their  cities,  not  only  prosehiwo" 
habitation,  but  also  Gentiles  and  idolater^  aaapp^ 
by  the  reproaches,  on  this  account,  throughout  \» 
Scriptures.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  there  were  a 
Israel  153,600  of  these  proselytes,  whom  he  c^V^jr" 
to  hew  wood,  to  draw  water,  to  cut  "tone^  «m 
carry  burdens  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  2  Chron. 
ii.  17, 18.  They  were  Canaanites,  who  had  contm- 
ued  in  the  coimtry  since  Joshua's  time. 

Proselytes  of  justice  were  those  converted  to  J  «J 
dfusm,  who  had  engaged  to  receive  cw*"'"^"*^"^"?, 
to  observe  the  whole  law  of  MoeesL  Thustbeyj^* 
admitted  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  people  of  w 
Lord,  as  well  in  this  life  as  the  other.  The  law^ 
inform  us,  that  before  circumciaon  was  sdmrnf^ 
to  them,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the  ^"^^ 
the  Hebrews,  they  were  examined  about  the  ib«*^ 
of  theur conversion;  whether tiie change wb«t«"[ 
tary,  or  whether  it  proceeded  from  »«««*»  55L  A* 
bition,  &c.    Maimonides  asKues  ui^  that  nBdero*- 
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happy  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  roceiTed 
no  proselytes  of  justice,  because  there  was  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  prosperity  of  these  princes,  rather  than 
any  love  to  religion,  made  them  converts  to  Judaism. 
The  Talmudists  say,  that  proselytes  are,  as  it  were, 
the  canker  and  rust  of  Israel,  and  that  veiy  great 
caution  must  be  taken  not  to  admit  them  too  re»iily. 
'When  the  proselyte  had  been  well  instructed,  they 

Save  him  circumcision ;  and  when  the  wound  was 
ealed,  they  gave  him  baptism,  by  plunging  his  whole 
body  into  a  cistern  of  water,  by  one  immersion.  This 
ceremony,  being  a  judicial  act,  was  to  be  performed 
in  the  presence  of  three  judges,  and  could  not  be 
done  on  a  festival  day.  The  proselyte  also  caused 
circumcision  and  baptism  to  be  administered  to  his 
slaves,  under  thirteen  years  of  age :  those  of  that  age, 
or  older,  could  not  be  compelled  ;  but  he  must  sell 
them,  if  they  were  obstinate  in  not  embracing  Ju- 
daism. Female  slaves  were  only  baptized  if  they 
would  become  converts ;  if  not,  they  were  to  be  sola. 
Baptism  was  never  repeated,  neither  in  the  person  of 
the  proselyte,  though  he  should  afterwards  apostatize, 
nor  in  that  of  his  children,  bom  to  him  after  baptism, 
unless  they  were  born  from  a  pagan  woman;. in 
which  case,  they  were  to  be  baptized  as  pagans,  be- 
cause they  followed  the  condition  of  their  mother. 
(See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rab.  Chald.  Talm.  col.  407,  seq. 
Ligbtfbot,  Hor.  Heb.  and  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  iii.  6. 
SeTden  de  Jure  Nat  et  Gent.  ii.  2.) 

Boys  under  twelve  yeairs  of  age,  and  girls  under 
thirteen,  could  not  become  proselytes,  tiU  they  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  their  parents,  or  in  case  of 
refusal,  the  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  justice. 
Baptism  in  respect  of  girls,  had  the  same  effect  as 
circumcision  in  respect  of  boys.  Each  of  them  by 
means  of  this,  received  (as  it  were)  a  new  birth ;  so 
that  those  who  were  their  parents  before,  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  such  after  this  ceremony ;  and 
those  who  before  were  slaves,  now  became  free. 
Children  bom  before  the  conversion  of  their  father, 
had  no  right  to  inherit.  If  a  proselyte  died  without 
having  had  children  after  his  conversion,  bis  estate 
belonged  to  the  first  occupier,  and  not  to  the  public 
treasury.  When  proselytes  became  Jews,  the  rab- 
bins teach  that  they  received  from  heaven  a  new 
soul,  and  a  new  substantial  form. 

It  is  thought  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  the  bap- 
tizing of  proselytes,  when  he  told  Nicodemus,  (John 
iii.  5---10.)  that  for  those  who  would  obey  his  law,  it 
was  necessary  they  should  be  born  again.  When 
Nicodemus  appeared  surprised  at  this,  our  Saviour 
replied,  ^  Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest 
not  these  things  ?  "  as  though  he  would  infer,  tliat  his 
language  had  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  since  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  was  practised  every  day  in 
Israel. 

PROVERBS,  a  name  given  by  the  Hebrews,  in 
common  with  that  of  parables  or  similitudes,  to  moral 
sentences,  maxims,  comparisons  or  enigmas,  express- 
ed in  a  poetical,  figurative  and  sententious  style. 
Solomon  says,  that  in  his  time,  maxims  of  this  sort 
were  the  chief  study  of  the  learned :  **  A  wise  man 
will  endeavor  to  underatand  a  proverb,  and  the  inter- 
pretation ;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  tlieir  dark  say- 
mgs,*'  Prov.  i  6.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  says,fEcclu8. 
xxxix.  1 — 3.)  **  He  will  keep  the  sayings  or  the  re- 
nowned men,  aqd  where  subtile  parables  are,  he  will 
be  there  also :  he  will  seek  out  tlie  secrets  of  grave 
sentences,  and  be  conversant  in  dark  parables."  The 
queen  of  Sheba  came  to  see  Solomon,  to  prove  him, 
and  to  propose  dark  riddles  to  him,  1  Kuigs  x.  1, 


Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  (they  say,)  JLept  a  comipond- 
ence,  by  letters,  with  Solomon,  and  also  proposed 
enigmatical  questions  to  him,  and  explained  those 
that  were  proposed  to  him  by  Solomon. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are,  without  doubt,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  works :  he  says  they  were 
fhiits  of  his  most  profound  meditations,  and  of  hie 
most  excellent  wisaom,  Ecdes.  xii.  9.  Here  we  find 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  persons  in  all  conditions  of 
life ;  for  kings,  courtiera  and  men  of  the  world ;  for 
masters,  servants,  fathers,  mothera  and  children. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  Solomon  alone  were 
the  author  of  the  Proverbs.  Grotius  thinks  he  had  a 
compilation  made  for  his  own  use,  of  whatever  was 
extant,  excellent  in  poini  of  morality,  from  all  the 
ancient  writere  of  his  own  nation ;  that  under  Heze- 
kiah  this  collection  was  enlarged,  by  adding  what 
had  been  written  since  Solomon;  and  Eliakiin, 
Shebna  and  Joah,  he  thinks,  completed  the  collec- 
tion, 2  Kings  xviiL  18.  But  these  conjectures  are 
not  supported  by  proof.  The  fathera  and  interpret- 
ere  ascribe  the  wnole  book  to  Solomon.  True  it  is, 
we  may  observe  some  differences  of  style  and  method 
in  this  book.  The  firet  nine  chaptere,  entitled  **  The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  are  written  as  a  continued 
discourse,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  preface.  In 
chap.  X.,  where  we  see  the  same  title  again,  the  style 
changes  to  short  sentences,  which  have  little  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  which,  generally,  contain  a 
kind  of  antithesis.  In  chap.  xxii.  ver.  17,  we  find  a 
new  style,  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  fint  nine 
chaptere ;  to  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  23,  there  is  a  new  title ; 
( To  tht  wise ;  or.  Further  aayinga  of  the  wise ;)  and 
their  style  is  short  and  sententious.  Chap.  xxv.  we 
read,  *'  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which 
the  men  of  Hezekiab,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out** 
And,  doubtless,  it  was  on  this  authority  that  Grottus 
advanced  this  collection  to  have  been  made  by  Ella- 
kim,  Shebna  and  Joah,  fiunous  men  under  the  reign 
of  Hezekiab.  In  chap.  xxx.  1,  we  read,  *^  The  words 
of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh  f  and  the  title  of  chap, 
xxxi.  is,  *^The  words  of  king  Lemuel." 

From  all  this  it  seems  certain,  that  the  book  of 
Proverbs  is  a  collection  of  Solomon,  compiled  by  sev- 
eral hands :  but  we  cannot  conclude  hence,  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  Solomon,  who,  being  inspired  by 
divine  Wisdom,  composed  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand proverbs,  1  Kings  iv.  33.  Several  persons 
might  make  collections  of  them ;  Hezekiab  among 
otliers,  as  mentioned  chap,  xxv.,  and  Agur,  Isaiah 
and  Ezra  might  do  the  same.  From  these  collec- 
tions might  be  composed  the  work  which  we  now 
have  ;  and  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  this  sup- 
position. It  is  no  where  said,  that  Solomon  himself 
had  made  a  collection  of  proverbs  and  sentences. 
The  title,  "  Solomon's  Provertis,"  rather  shows  the 
author  than  the  compiler.  The  rabbins  senerally 
maintain,  that  king  Hezekiab,  observing  the  abuse 
the  people  made  of  several  works  of  Solomon, 
chiefly  those  which  contained  the  virtues  of  plants, 
and  secrets  of  natural  philosophy,  he  suppressed  sev- 
eral of  these  works,  and  oniy  preserved  those  that 
are  handed  down  to  us. 

PROVIDENCE,  divine  superintendence.  It  is  a 
tenet  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions,  that  God 
disposes  and  governs  all  things  by  his  providence ; 
that  this  providence  is  eternal  and  infinite;  that  it 
extends  over  every  thin^,  to  the  haire  of  otnr  heads, 
to  the  most  minute  animals,  to  herbs  of  the  field. 
The  atheists,  whose  sentiments  are  combated  by  Sol- 
omon, in  his  book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  Saildu- 
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emBf  wbe  moMe  a^erwaidfli  denied  this  providenoe, 
and  maiDtained,  that  men  are  the  onl^  causes  of  their 
own  hapinness  or  misfoitune,  according  to  their  good 
or  ill  use  of  their  liberty. 

But  these  notions  are  rejected  by  the  generality  of 
the  Jews;  though  they  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves in  explainmg  the  effects  of  providence.  Mai- 
monides  seems  to  Uiink,  that  providence  does  not  act 
in  the  moving  of  a  leaf,  or  in  the  production  of  a 
worm ;  but  tluit  whatever  relates  to  the  production 
of  animals,  or  things  of  minor  importance,  is  bv 
chance.  Moreover,  the  generalitv  or  the  Jews  bold, 
that  mankind  enjoy  a  perfect  liberty  as  to  good  or 
evil;  and  that  whatever  happens  to  a  man  is  in 
recompense  for  his  good  actions,  or  in  punishment 
for  his  bad  ones. 

<*  Say  not  before  the  angel,  There  is  no  providence ; 
lest  God  should  be  provoked  against  you,  and  destroy 
all  the  works  of  your  hands.'*  Thus  speaks  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  v.  6.  Take  care  how  you  deny  in 
secret  a  providence ;  your  angel  will  be  a  witness  of 
your  most  secret  thoughts^  and  God  will  punish  you. 
The  Hebrew  expresses  this :  ^  Say  not  before  the  an- 
gel, It  is  a  fault  of  ignorance  ;'*  why  should  you  expose 
Jrourself  to  the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  your  words,  and 
ose  all  the  labor  of  your  hands?    See  Angel. 

PSALMS, THB  BOOK  of;  in  Hebrew,  Sepher  Tt- 
hUlimy  the  book  of  kvmns.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  vari- 
ously named, «  The  Book  of  Psalms,"  "The  Prophet,** 
or  **  David,*'  from  the  name  of  its  principal  author. 
It  is  justly  esteemed  to  be  a  kind  or  abstract  of  the 
whole  Scripture ;  a  general  library,  in  which  we 
may  meet  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  salvation. 
The  sacred  history  instructs  us,  says  Ambrose,  that 
the  prophecies  declare  future  events,  the  reproofs 
restrain  the  wicked,  and  the  precepts  persuade  them, 
but  the  Psalms  produce  all  these  enects.  Agreeable- 
nesB  and  usefulness  are  here  so  happily  blended,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  most  prevalent. 

The  Hebrews  commonly  divide  the  Psalter  into 
five  books;  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  we  read  the 
same  conclusion,  and  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
put  there  by  Ezra,  or  by  those  who  had  the  care  of 
collecting  the  sacred  books  after  the  captivity  of 
Babylon.  The  first  book  ends  at  our  fortieth  pmlm ; 
the  second  at  the  seventy-first;  the  third  at  the 
eighty-eighth ;  the  fourth  at  the  hundred  and  fifth ; 
the  fifth  at  the  hundred  and  fiftieth.  The  first  four 
books  conclude  with  these  words,  ''Amen,  Amen.** 
The  fifth  with  ''Hallelujah.'* 

The  number  of  canonical  Psalms  has  always  been 
fixed  at  150 ;  for  the  hundred  and  fifty-first  (in  the 
Greek)  has  never  been  received  as  canonical  But 
though  the  number  of  the  whole  has  been  agreed 
upon,  there  is  a  variety  in  their  distribution.  The 
Jews  make  two  of  the  ninth,  ^according  to  the  Vul- 
gate and  Sept)  and  begin  theur  tenth  at  ver.  22,  Ps. 
IX.  ^  Why  standest  thou  afar  off,  O  Lord  ?  '*  so  that 
from  this  place  to  Ps.  cxiiL  their  citations  and  num- 
bers are  different  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
Protestant  churches,  and  the  English  version,  follow- 
ing this  division  of  the  Hebrews,  quote  the  Psalms  in 
like  manner. 

It  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hebrews  and  Chris- 
tians, that  Ezra  is,  if  not  the  only,  yet  the  principal, 
collector  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  Eusebius,  Hilary, 
Theodoret,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  printed  under 
the  name  of  Athanssius,  venerable  Bede,  and  several 
others,  ^ve  him  this  honor.  There  was,  before  the 
captivity,  however,  a  collection  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  since  Heaeluah,  when  he  restored  the  worship 


of  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  caused  die  Mfamof  Bt- 
vid  to  be  sung  there,  3  Chron.  xxix.  2&96,  kc  Is 
the  librsry  that  Nehemiah  erected  at  Jenoalem,  be 
deposited  the  Psalms  of  David,  2  Mac  iL  13^ 

Speculative  men  have  given  themsehrei  much 
trouble  on  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  PMlms; 
but,  ss  Jerome  observes,  it  is  impertinent  to  expect 
in  the  PSalter  a  chronological  series  of  csDticlei, 
which  have  relation  to  certain  events  of  hirtoiy,  since 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  authors  of  lyrics  to  obeer?e 
such  order ;  and  indeed,  a  very  little  exsminalioD  of 
the  text  and  spirit  of  the  Psalms  will  eonrince  m, 
that  those  who  made  the  collection  had  simply  io 
view  to  preserve  these  canticles  as  they  found  them, 
with  a  religious  and  exact  scrupulosity,  without  ^ther 
retrenching  what  had  been  already  repealed,  or  sup- 
plving  what  might  seem  deficient,  or  comwctiiif 
what  had  been  separated,  or  sepanting  what  bed 
been  improperly  joined. 

The  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Pealmi 
have  always  been  acknowledged  by  both  Jews  tod 
Christians. 

One  thing,  however,  creates  a  difficulty  with  many 
persons  of  piety ;  namely,  that  in  the  PBalms  we 
sometimes  find  what  seem  to  beimprecatiooseguiist 
the  wicked,  and  the  enemies  of  the  prophet  The 
fathers  and  interpreters,  however,  commonly  explain 
these  passages  as  predictioiis  of  their  calaniitiee ;  ai 
if  it  were  said,  that  they  should  certainly  peridi,if 
they  continued  in  their  disorderly  courses ;  or  let 
Uiem  perish,  if  they  will  not  be  converted.  Cbiysoi- 
torn  says,  in  these  passages  the  psalmist  does  not  «> 
much  deliver  his  own  sentiments,  as  those  of  othoi 

According  to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms— which,  hos- 
ever,  are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  eeveral  of 
them  having  been  added  by  transcribers  and  othen 
—seventy-two  bear  the  name  of  David;  fiiiy  ^ 
without  the  name  of  their  author. 

Psalms  inscribed  to  the  sons  of  Koiab,  are  fim 
xlii.  to  xliz.  also  Ixxziv.  to  hootviiL 

Lucribed  to  Solomon,  IzxiL  and  czxviL 

Imputed  to  Ethan,  Ixxxix. 

To  Jeduthim,  IxxviL 

To  Moses,  xc. 

To  Asaph,  1.  and  Ixxiii.  to  IxxxiiL 

Ascribed  in  the  Septca«iiit  and  VoisAn  to 
Adam,  xcL 

To  Melchizedec,  cix. 

To  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  bdv. 

To  Jeremiah,  cxxxvi.  which  is  also  aioibed  to 
David. 

To  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  cxi.  and  cxlv. 

[The  book  of  Psalms  is  the  poetical  osttotaf  <^ 
the  Hebrew  nation,  containing  productions  of  differ- 
ent authors  in  different  ages.  The  Hebrew  nanie  s 
c^Vnn,  iddUimy  ffraUfea ;  which  is  not  altogether  sp- 
propriate,  because  many  of  the  psahnd  are  rstbcr 
elegiac ;  but  this  name  was  probably  given,  becausB 
hymns  in  praise  of  God  constitute  the  greater  put 
of  the  book.  Most  of  the  psalms  have  the  "Jpencripj 
tiomioic,in«mdr,a»ocm,sofW'-  This  word  is  reodefrt 
in  the  Septuagint  by  ^alfiZ^,  oHdmiu,  L  e.  a  song 
sung  to  music,  a  lyric  poem.  The  Greek  v^^r.^"- 
DMtSmon,  means  a  sinnged  imtnmait;  hence  bj;  * 
metaphor  the  book  of  Psalms  is  called  Paotter.  (to' 
the  poetical  characteristics  of  the  Psahns, »« J"*^ 
tide  PoKTay,  p.  751.)  Our  attention  will  bei«w 
principally  directed  to  their  arrangement  and  clssa- 
fication,  and  to  the  inscriptions,  the  autiioia,  awl  »■ 
*eneral  characteristics  of  the  PsahnSi 
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CUtsMcaHon^ — Some  writerBi  tm  Augusd,  hare 
c.Iassifiecl  the  Psalms  according  to  their  esthetic  or 
prosodic  character,  into  odes,  eleffies,  etc.  The 
method  of  De  Wette  is  preferable,  who  divides  them 
accordiDg  to  their  contents.  In  this  way  we  may 
make  six  classes.  (Compare  De  Wette*s  Commentar, 
Eiiil.  §  i.) 

I.  Hymns  in  praise  of  Jehovah ;  TehiUim  in  the 
pmper  sense.  These  are  directed  to  Jehovah  from 
various  motives  and  views ;  e.  g.  as  the  God  of  all  na- 
ture, and  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  Ps.  viii.  civ. ; 
as  the  Protector  and  Patron  of  Israel,  Ps.  xx.  xxix. 
xxxiii. ;  or  of  individuals,  with  thanksgiving  for  de- 
liverance from  evils,  P&  xviii.  xxx.  xlvi.  xlvii. ;  while 
others  refer  to  the  more  special  attributes  of  Jehovah. 
Ps.  xc.  cxxxix.  These  psalms  express  thoughts  or 
the  hiehest  sublimity  in  respect  to  God,  nature,  etc. 

U.  Temple  Hymns ;  sung  at  the  consecration  of 
the  temple,  the  entrance  or  the  ark,  etc.  or  intended 
for  the  temple  service,  Ps.  xxiv.  cxxxiL  So  also  otl- 
frim  songSj  sung  by  those  who  came  up  to  worsnip 
m  the  temple,  etc.  e.  ^the  so  called  Songs  of  Degrees, 
Ps.  cxxii.  sec;^.    See  DseaxES. 

III.  Religious  and  moral  songs  of  a  general  char- 
acter ;  containing  the  poetical  expression  of  emotions 
and  feelingi,  and  therefore  BvbjecHve ;  e.  g.  confidence 
in  God,  Ps.  xxiii.  Ixii.  cxxv. ;  devotedness  to  God, 
Ps.  xvi. ;  longing  for  the  worship  of  the  temple,  P& 
xlii.  xliii. ;  prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  P&  li. 
etc. — So  also  aidacHc  songs ;  the  poetical  expression 
of  some  truth,  maxim,  etc.  Ps.  i.  xxxiv.  cxxviii. — ^xv. 
xxxii.  1.  etc.    This  is  a  numerous  class. 

IV.  Elegiac  Psalms,  i.  e.  lamentations,  psalms  of 
complaint;  generally  united  with  prayer  for  help. 
This  class  has  several  subdivisions,  viz. 

(l.|  The  lamentations  of  particular  individuals, 
Ps.  vii.  xvii.  xxii.  lii.  Iv.  IvL  6lc, 

(2.)  National  lamentations;  where  the  poet  la- 
ments over  the  cu€umstancea  of  the  nation,  mostly 
in  a  religious  view.  Most  of  these  psalms  are  of  a 
late  date ;  and  none  of  them  are  from  David ;  Ps. 
xliv.  Ixxx.  cxxxvii.  etc.  Some  are  both  individual 
^ind  national,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  cii. 

(3.)  These  suflTerings  of  the  nation  and  of  individ- 
uals inspire  a  melancholy  view  of  life  in  general ; 
hence  many  psalms  are  general  complaints  against  a 
wicked  world.  Pa  xiL  xiv.  xxxvi. 

(4.)  Psalms,  the  authors  of  which  attempt  to  reply 
to  the  complaining  views  of  the  preceding  class,  and 
satisfy  them  of  the  goodness  of  God,  etc.  Ps.  Ixiii. 
Ixxiii.  So  the  Book  of  Job.  This  whole  class  com- 
prises about  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of 
Psalms. 

y.  Odes  to  kings,  patriotic  hynms,  etc.  Ps.  xlv. 
Ixii. — ^xxi.  ex. — XX.  etc 

VI.  Historical  Psalms,  in  which  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Israelites  is  repeated  in  a  hortatory  manner, 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  cv.  cvi.  cxiv. 

The  prophetic  psalms  are  here  distributed  among 
these  various  classes.  Perhaps  they  might  with  more 
propriety  constitute  another  separate  class. 

Inacriptioru, — With  the  exception  of  twenty-five 
psalms, — hence  called  orphan  psalms, — all  the  rest 
have  inscriptions  of  various  kinds,  and  often  very 
diflScult  of  mterpretation.  They  refer  to  the  diflfer- 
ent  kinds  of  song,  the  melody  or  rhvthm,  the  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  the  choir  who  shall  perform, 
etc.  These  are  mostly  very  obscure ;  because  the 
music  and  musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews  are 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  u&  Of  more  particular 
importance  are  those  inscriptions,  which  profess  to 


dengnate  the  author  or  h]storical^>ecaaon  of  many 
of  the  psalms.  The  genuineness  of  these  has  been 
much  contested  in  m<^em  times ;  the  principal  ar- 
guments on  both  ndes  are  the  following,  viz. 

For  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions  it  is  said: 
(1.)  That  it  is  the  custom  of  oriental  poets  to  prefix 
their  names  to  their  various  poems ;  so  the  Arabians. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  in  a  sense ;  but  then,  the  man- 
ner of  doing  this  is  different  firom  that  of  the  Psalms; 
Arabicpeems  commence  with  **The  poet  saith,**  &c 
—^2.)  The  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  Septuagint. 
But  this  merely  proves  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
Septuaffint,  i.  e.  about  390  years  before  Christ  (See 
(4.)  in  Uie  next  paragraph.) 

Jlgainat  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions,  or  at 
least  of  many  of  them,  it  is  said :  (1.)  That  many  of 
them  are  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  contents  of 
the  psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  the  author ;  as  e.  g. 
when  those  are  ascribed  to  David,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  exile ;  as  Ps.  xiv.  7 ;  li.  18 ;  bdx.  96 ;  or 
when  a  psalm  ascribed  to  David  exhibits  Chaldee 
words  and  forms,  as  P&  cxxxix.  David's  stvle  was 
pure. — (2.)  Others  do  not  well  accord  with  the  con- 
tents and  occasion  of  the  Psalms ;  as  Ps.  1.  lii.  liv. 
Ivi.  Ivii.  lix.— (3.)  In  several  instances  it  can  be  shown 
how  the  error,  which  hes  at  the  bottom,  arose.  Thus 
in  Ps.  cxxvii.  which  is  ascribed  to  Solomon,  the  first 
verse  speaks  of  a  holdings  which  was  assumed  to  be 
the  temple ;  hence  the  transition  was  easy  to  Solo- 
mon as  the  author.  Psalm  xxx.  is  said  to  be  for  the 
**  dedication  of  the  house  of  David  f  which  has  arisen 
out  of  the  7th  verse. — (4.)  The  Septuagint  has  man^ 
moTt  inscriptions  than  the  Hebrew  text.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  as  the  collectors  or  translators  of  the 
Psalms  certainly  afiixed  acme  inscriptions  according 
to  their  own  conjectures,  so  they  may  probably  have 
prefixed  others,  if  not  all,  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  ascribe  some  psalms  to 
Adam,  Melchisedek,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  &c.    (Sc^e  the  list  given  above,  p.  76e.| 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  man  v  of  the  inscrip- 
tions cannot  well  be  genuine;  and  therefore  the 
others  become  suspicious.  We  cannot  refy  upon  any 
one,  when  it  does  not  accord  with  the  contents  of  the 
psalm.  They  are  probably  conjectural  assumptions 
of  the  later  collectors,  possessors,  etc.  of  the  book  of 
Psalms ;  perhaps  mostly  out  of  the  exile,  or  not  long 
after  it  On  these  grounds,  our  English  translatoiv 
have  very  properly  separated  the  inscriptions  firom 
the  body  of  the  Psalms ;  (in  the  Hebrew  they  are 
united  with  them ;)  and  given  them  merely  as  inscrip- 
tions. 

Jhdhora  and  JIgt  of  the  Pealms, — ^Most  of  those 
psalms  which  are  assigned  to  an  author,  are  ascribed 
to  David  and  to  his  contemporaries,  chiefly  Levites 
and  singers  out  of  David's  school.  Psalm  xc.  is  at- 
tributed to  Moses.  *  To  David  are  assigned  fevenly- 
one  psalms  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Septuaghit 
eleven  more ;  of  these  many  cannot  be  his.  The 
character  of  David's  psalms  is  general! v  elegiac  and 
estpressive  of  a  sofl  and  pensive  melancholy ;  but  he 
is  also,  on  various  occasions,  sublime ;  as  in  Ps.  xvUL 
xxix.  6lc, — ^Twelve  are  ascribed  to  Asaph ;  eleven  to 
the  sons  of  Korah ;  two  to  Solomon ;  and  one  to  each 
of  tlie  singers  Heman  and  Ethan.  (IxxxvUi.  Ixxxix.) 
Those  which  are  anonymous  or  pseudonymous,  (e.  c. 
xiv.)  are  probably  all  later  than  David ;  and  are  imi- 
tations of  his  style  and  manner.  The  rabbins  have 
the  custom  to  reckon  all  anonymous  psalms  to  that 
author  who  has  been  last  named ;  thus  Ps.  xci<— e. 
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which  are  orphan  FMbaoB,  they  aaBign  to  Moses,  be- 
cause he  is  namea  as  the  author  of  Ps.  xc.  which 
next  precedes  these.  Many  of  these  later  psalms  are 
probably  from  pious,  persecuted  prophets  and  others 
m  the  time  of  the  kings ;  some  trom  the  exile,  and 
others  later  still,  cootainiDg  recollections  of  the  exile ; 
(compare  Ps.  cxxiii.  cxxiv.  cxxvi.  cxxxvii.)  Later 
than  about  this  period,  none  would  seem  to  have  been 
written ;  though  some  interpreters  have,  as  they 
thought,  found  traces  of  the  Maccabean  age  in  tlie 
book  of  Psalms. 

The  language  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew  is  very 
pure  ;  and  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  the  best  ages 
of  the  Hebrew  literature.  Still  there  is  a  perceptible 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  later  psalms;  in 
the  former,  the  language  is  harsher  and  more  difficult ; 
as  is  the  case  also  in  the  older  Latin  writers,  Ennius 
and  Plautus ; — in  the  latter,  the  language  is  more  easy 
and  flowing.  The  same  diflbrence  is  perceptible  in 
the  earlier  and  later  prophets.  In  the  later  psalms 
there  are  also,  here  and  there,  Chaldaisms.  They 
resemble  most,  in  this  respect,  the  books  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  Isaiah,  etc. 

Arrangement. — The  whole  collection  of  the  Psahns 
appears  to  have  first  existed  in  Jive  books ;  after  the 
example,  perhaps,  of  the  Pentateuch.  Each  book 
closes  ^vith  a  doxology. 

Book    I.    comprises    Psalms       i. — ^xli. 
«      II.  "  «         xlii.— IxxU. 

"    in.  «  «      Ixxiii.— Uxxix. 

"IV.  «  «*  xc— cvi. 

"V.  «  «        cvii.— cl. 

The  original  collection  would  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed Psalms  L — ^lxxii.(Seethe  subscription,  Ps.  Ixxii.  20.) 
As  to  arrangement,  there  seems,  in  part,  to  have  been 
a  plan ;  and  in  part  it  is  accidental.  (1.)  Psalms  of  the 
same  author  are  placed  together ;  though  other  psalms 
of  the  same  authors  also  stand  separately.  So  also 
psalms  of  similar  contents  are  sometimes  together, 
and  sometimes  separate.  Thus  Ps.  iii. — ^xli.  are  all 
ascribed  to  David ;  Ps.  xlii. — ^xlix.  are  songs  of  the 
Korahites ;  Ps.  Ixxiii. — Ixxxiii.  all  belong  to  Asaph. 
But  there  are  other  psalms  of  all  these  authors. 
(2.)  One  psahn  occurs  twice,  Ps.  xiv.  comp.  Ps.  liii. 
Some  occur  as  parts  of  other  psalms,  e.  g.  Ps.  Ixx. 
forms  also  a  part  of  Ps.  xl.  So  also  some  ymlms  are 
repeated  from  other  books  of  Scripture;  thus  Ps. 
xviii.  is  the  same  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  A  few  psalms 
are  compiled  by  bringing  together  verses  out  of  other 
psalms  and  poems, — a  sort  of  cento  ;  e.  g.  Ps.  cxiiv. 
All  these  general  appearances  are  best  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  origin  of  the  whole  book 
out  of  particular  collections,  each  smaller  collection 
preserving  its  own  arrangement.  Thus,  if  we  suppose 
rs.  i. — ^Ixxii.  to  have  been  the  principal  collection, 
then  the  other  three  books  may  have  been  collected 
at  different  times,  and  appended  to  it.  The  time  of 
these  collections  cannot  be  determined.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  not  before  the  exile; 
since  the  first  book  contains  psalms  apparently  of 
that  date. 

The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  differ  from  the  He* 
brew  in  the  division  and  enumeration  of  the  Psalms. 
The^  unite  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  of  the  Hebrew  into  one,  as 
Ps.  IX ;  hence  the  numbering  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate,  from  Ps.  ix.  onward,  is  one  behind  the  He- 
brew. In  like  manner  they  unite  Ps.  cxiv.  and  cxv. 
into  one,  aa  Ps.  cxiii ;  but  also  divide  Ps.  cxvi.  into 
two,  as  Ps.  cxiv.  and  cxv.  A^in  they  divide  Ps. 
cxlviL  into  two,  as  Ps.  cxlvi.  and  cxlvii. ;  so  that  from 
Ps.  exlviii.  inclusive,  their  enumeration  is  the  same 


with  that  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Enghih,  and  moit 
odier  modem  versions  follow  the  Hebrew;  aod 
uideed  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  as  that  of 
Mill,  have  also  been  accommodated  to  the  Hebrew. 
The  above  difference  should  be  borne  in  miod  in  ex- 
amining references  to  the  Psalms,  made  by  Catholic 
writers. 

The  character  and  value  of  the  FaalmB,  bo  far  m 
they  contain  the  expression  of  leligiouB  aod  moral 
affections,  are,  perhaps,  higher  than  uose  of  any  other 
book  of  the   Old  Tesuiment     They  exhibit  the 
sublimest  conceptions  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server and  Governor  of  the  universe;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  prophetical  character  of  many  of  them,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  great  plan  of  man's 
redemption.     They  present  us,  too,  with  the  most 
perfect  models  of  child-like  resignation  anddevoted- 
ness,  of  unwavering  faith,  and  confidence  in  God. 
Luther,  in  his  preface  to  the  Psalter,  has  the  folio*-- 
ing  beautiful  language :     "  Where  canst  thou  bnd 
nobler  words  of  jov,  than  in  the  Psalms  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving?  There  thou  raayst  look  into  the  hearts 
of  all  good  men,  as  into  beautiful  and  pleasant  gar- 
dens ;  yea,  as  into  heaven  itself.    How  do  gratetul 
and  fine  and  charming  blossoms  spring  up  there, 
from  every  kind  of  pleasing  and  rejoicing  thoughta 
towards  God  and  his  goodness!— A  gain,  where  can.< 
tljou  find  more  deep  or  mournful  words  of  swrow, 
than  in  the  Psalms  of  lamentation  and  wo?  There 
thou  mayst  look  again  into  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men,  as  upon  death,  yea,  as  if  into  hell.    How  dart 
and  gloomy  is  it  there,  from  anxious  and  troub  «i 
views  of  the  wrath  of  God!— 1  hold,  however, tlijt 
no  better  or  finer  book  of  models,  or  legends  <J 
saints  and  martyrs,  has  existed,  or  can  ejdstoneartl), 
than  the  Psalter.    For  we  find  here,  not  alone  wli« 
one  or  two  saints  have  done,  but  what  the  Head  oi 
all  saints  haa  done,  and  what  all  holy  men  still  do; 
in  what  attitude  they  ataodtowaida  God,andlowai« 
their  friends  and  enemiea;  and  how  theycoMuci 
themselves  in  all  dangers  and  sufferinga    Andte- 
sides  this,  all  sorts  of  divine  docurines  aad  pre«T» 
are  contained  in  it— Hence  it  is,  that  the  Pa«er  a 
THE  BOOK  of  all  good  men ;  and  every  one,  wbatem 
his  circumstances  may  be,  finds  in  it  palms  aw 
words  suited  to  his  curcumstances,  and  which  are  w 
him   just   as  if  they  had  been  put  there  oc  &^ 
very  account;  and  in   such  a  way,  ^*^"f J'l! 
self  could  not  have  made  or  found  or  wished 
better."    *R. 

Psalms  of  Degrees  is  a  name  given  to  fiM 
psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  In  the  Hebrew,  it »« • 
807ig  of  Ascents ;  m  the  Chaldee,  Asongthattau'^'l 
upon  the  steps  of  the  abyss.  This  explication  a 
founded  on  a  tradition  of  the  Uebrew^  which  nw« 
that,  when  they  were  laying  the  foundatioDS  oi  ^ 
temple,  at  the  return  fi^ni  liie  captivity,  ihew  f«rai 
out  of  the  earth  a  prodigious  quantity  o^^^^^^'^^.l. 
height  of  fifteen  cubits ;  and  would  have  drowmxi  u^ 
whole  world,  if  Achitophel— the  famous  Achitop-^^ 
who  hanged  himself  in  Uie  time  of  David,  about  n» 
hundred  years  before— had  not  stopped  i^  pro^  _ 
by  writinff  the  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah  on  tfie  Wt'TJ 
steps  of  the  temple !  To  the  same  event  my  r^ 
Psalm  cxxx.  But  whence  have  the«e  P»"^  "^ 
denomination  ?  Some  interpreters  thmk  it  is  Dec*u^ 
they  were  sung  on  the  steps  of  the  tempi*  jj^ 
translate  the  H^rew  by  P^ms  o/Ekvahan ;  bera'^ 
(they  say)  they  were  sung  with  an  e^^J^  ^Siei 
oecause  at  every  psalm  the  voice  was  raised,  y^  ^ 
however,  refers  tnam  to  tha  aaaaat  of  Iiri«  fl*"* 
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captivity  of  Babylon ;  remarkiiig  that  Scripture  com-  , 
monly  applies  the  phrase,  to  aseendy  to  express  this 
return.  Thus  Cyrus,  in  his  proclamation,  (Ezrai.  3, 
5;  ii.  2;  vii.  5,6.)  says,  **  Who  is  among  you  of  all 
his  people  ?  His  Grod  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up 
to  Jerusalem."  And  a  good  number  of  persons  pre- 
sented themselves  to  go  «<p,  says  Ezra,  i.  11 ;  ii.  1. 
Sheshbazzar  brought  up — ^with  them  of  the  captivity, 
that  were  brought  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
**  Now  these  are  the  children  of  the  province,  that 
went  up  out  of  the  captivity,"  Ezra  vii.  6, 7, 9,  "  This 
Ezra  went  up  from  Babylon.  And  there  went  up 
some  of  thccnildren  of  Israel.  For  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month,  was  the  beginning  of  the  goins  up 
from  Babylon."  In  Psalm  cxxii.  which  is  one  of  the 
Psalms  of  Degrees,  it  is  said,  "whither  the  tribes  go 
up  "  (to  Jerusalem).  And  Jeremiah,  (xxvii.  22.)  fore- 
telling the  return  firom  the  captivity,  says,  **  Then  will 
I  bring  them  up,  and  restore  them  to  this  place." 
Ezekiel  (xxxix.  2.)  expresses  himself  in  the  same 
manner.  These  expressions,  showing  that  the  He- 
brews used  the  term  to  go  up,  when  thev  spoke  of 
their  journeying  from  Babylon  to  Jenisalem,  Calmet 
thinks  it  is  very  natural  to  call  those  Psalms  of  Ascent 
which  were  composed  on  occasion  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  whether  to  im- 
plore this  deliverance  from  God,  or  to  return  thanks 
for  it  after  it  had  taken  place.  It  is  certain  that  they 
have  all  some  relation  to  this  great  event:  They  men- 
tion it  in  several  places ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained. 

[The  above  is  the  opinion  of  Calmet  Other  more 
probable  ones  see  under  the  article  Degrees.    R. 

PTOLEMAIS,  see  Accho. 

PTOLEiMY,  the  name  of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
firom  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Romans ;  that  is,  from  A.  M.  3631  to  3974 ;  or 
fi-om  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra, 
spouse  of  Mark  Antony.    See  Egypt. 

PUBLICAN,  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  employed 
in  collecting  taxes.  Among  the  Romans  there  were 
two  sorts  of  tax  receivers :  some  were  general  re- 
ceivers, who  in  each  province  had  deputies,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  of  the  empire,  and  accounted  to 
the  emperor.  These  were  men  of  great  consideration 
in  the  government;  and  Cicero  says,  that  among 
these  were  the  flower  of  the  Roman  knights,  the  or- 
nament of  the  city,  and  the  strength  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  the  deputies,  the  under-farmers,  the 
commissioners,  the  publicans  of  the  lower  order, 
were  looked  upon  as  so  many  thieves  and  pickpock- 
ets. Theocritus  being  asked.  Which  was  the  most 
cruel  of  all  beasts,  answered,  ^  Among  the  beasts  of 
the  wilderness,  the  bear  and  the  lion ;  among  the 
beasts  of  the  city,  the  publican  and  the  parasite." 
Among  the  Jews,  also,  the  name  and  profession  of  a 
publican  was  excessively  odious.  They  could  not, 
without  the  utmost  reluctance,  see  publicans  exacting 
tributes  and  impositions  laid  on  them  by  foreigners — 
the  Romans.  The  Galileans,  or  Herodians,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  especially  submitted 
to  this  with  the  greatest  impatience,  and  thought  it 
even  unlawfiil.  Those  of  their  own  nation  who  un- 
dertook this  office,  they  looked  upon  as  heathen.  (See 
Matt  xviii.  17.)  It  is  even  said,  they  would  not  allow 
them  to  enter  the  temple,  or  the  synagogues :  to  par- 
take of  the  public  prayers,  or  ofiices  of  judicature ; 
or  to  give  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice. 

There  were  many  publicans  in  Judea  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  Zaccneus,  probably,  was  one  of  the 
principal  receivers,  since  he  is  called  <<  chief  among 


the  publicans;"  (Luke  xix.2.)  bul Matthew waa  only 
an  mferior  publican,  Luke  v.  27.  The  Jews  re- 
proached Jesus  with  being  a  **  fiiend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  eating  with  them  "  Luke  vii.  34.  And 
our  Saviour  told  the  Jews,  (Matt.  xxi.  31.)  that  harlots 
and  publicans  should  be  preferred  before  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  parable  of  the  publican  and 
Pharisee,  who  prayed  at  the  same  time  in  the  temple^ 
we  see  with  what  humility  his  condition  inspired  the 
publican,  Luke  xviii.  10.  He  keeps  afar  ofl^  and 
probably  dared  not  so  much  as  enter  tlie  court  of  the 
people.  Zaccheus  assured  our  Saviour,  who  had 
done  him  the  honor  to  visit  his  house,  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  to  re- 
turn fourfold  whatever  he  had  unjustly  acquired, 
(Luke  xix.  8.)  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  laws, 
which  required,  that  when  any  farmer  was  convicted 
of  extortion,  he  should  render  four  times  the  value  of 
what  he  had  extorted. 

PUBLIUS,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Malta,  when 
Paul  was  shipwrecked  on  that  island,  A.  D.  60,  Acts 
xxviii.7 — 9.  Publius  received  the  apostle  and  his 
company  into  his  house  very  kindly,  and  entertained 
them  three  days  with  great  humanity.  In  acknowl- 
edgment, Paul  restored  to  health  the  ftther  of  Pub- 
lius, who  was  ill  of  a  fever  and  bloody  flux.  It  is 
said,  that  not  only  Publius  and  his  father,  but  the 
whole  island  also,  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

PUDENS,  mentioned  by  Paul,  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  is 
thought  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  Roman  sena- 
tor, converted  by  Peter.  But  there  is  reason  to  think 
they  confound  nim  with  another  Pudens,  a  senator, 
said  to  be  father  of  Praxedus  and  Prudentiana,  in 
the  time  of  po])e  Pius,  above  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards. The  Greeks  put  him  in  the  list  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  and  say,  that  afler  the  death  of  Paul,  he  was 
beheaded  by  Nero.  Some  think  that  Claudia,  men- 
tioned by  Paul  after  Pudens,  was  his  wife. 

I.  PUL,  king  of  Assyria,  (2  Kings  xv.  19.)  came 
into  the  land  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Menahem,  to 
assist  him,  and  confirm  him  in  the  kingdom,  Hos.  v. 
13.  The  king  of  Israel  gave  him  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver,  and  Pul  continued  in  the  country  till  it  was 
paid.  He  is  the  first  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
Scripture.    See  Assyria,  p.  113. 

IL  PUL,  a  people  and  district  of  Africa,  supposed 
by  Bochart  to  be  the  island  Philse,  in  the  Nile,  not 
far  from  Syene,  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19.)  on  which  are  remains 
and  ruins  of  veiy  noble  and  extensive  temples,  built 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Its  Egyptian  name  was 
Pilak ;  whence  the  Greek  name,  and  probably  the 
llelirew,  is  derived. 

PULSE,  all  those  grains  or  seeds  which  crow  in ' 
pods,  as  beans,  peas,  &c.    The  ancient  Hebrews 
used  parched   chick-peas  as  a  common  provision 
when  they  took  the  field,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28. 

PUNON,  or  Phunon,  a  station  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  wilderness,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  42,  43.)  called  Phieno, 
Phaino,  and  Metallo-phaenon,  because  of  its  mines  of 
metals.  Eusebius  says,  it  was  between  Petra  and 
Zoar.  Athanasius  says,  these  mines  of  Phanos  were 
so  dangerous,  that  murderers,  condemned  to  woik 
there,  lived  but  a  few  days.  We  find  bishops  of 
Phenos  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  councils. 

PUR,  or  PuRiM,  that  is,  lots,  is  a  solemn  feast  of 
the  Jews,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar, 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  lots  cast  by  Haman,  the 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  (Esth.  iii.  7.)  for  the  execution  of 
his  design  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  of  Persia,  but 
which  issued  in  causing  his  own  ruin,  and  the  pres- 
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^nration  of  the  J[ewsy  who  bad  tune  to  avert  the 
blow,  by  means  of 'Esther.    See  Esther,  Haman,  and 

MORDECAI. 

This  feast,  aa  the  Jews  observe  it,  has  much  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  Bacchanalia  of  the  jpagans. 
Pleasures,  diyersions  and  excess  make,  as  it  were, 
the  very  essence  of  it  The  spirit  of  revenge  which 
animated  the  Jews  of  Shushan  against  their  enemies 
has  passed  undiminished  to  their  posterity,  who 
abandon  themselves  to  it  without  measure  and  without 
bounds.  They  allow  the  drinking  of  wine  to  excess, 
because  they  say  it  was  by  making  king  Ahasuerus 
drink  that  £sther  procured  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews.  They  compel  all  to  be  present  at  the  syna- 
gogue, man,  woman,  child  and  servant,  because  all 
raared  in  the  deliverance,  as  all  were  exposed  to  the 
danger. 

PURIFICATIONS  were  of  many  kinds  among 
the  Hebrews,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  im- 
purities contracted,  ^e  Baptism,  Leprosy,  Dead, 
Nazarites,  &c. 

PURITY,  see  Holt. 

PURPLE.  It  is  related  thatihe  fine  purple  color 
was  discovered  by  Hercules  Tyrius,  whose  dog  having 
by  chance  eaten  a  shell-fish  called  mttrex,  or  purpum, 
and  returning  to  his  master  with  his  lips  tinged  with 
a  purple  color,  occasioned  the  discovery  of  diis  nre- 


cious  dye.  Purple,  however,  is  mueb  more  ancient 
than  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  nbce  we  find  it  mendooed 
by  Moses  in  several  places.  It  comes  fitim  die  sea- 
muscle,  noQtpv^  purpura^  and  isof  leddish  orcrinwm 
purple  hue,  Heb.  Torw.  There  was  another  species 
of  bluish  puiple,  or  purple  blue,  made  finm  a  species 
of  snail,  conchylium,  keUx  ianthina,  of  Liddcus,  Heb. 
nS3n.  This  word  is  usuallv  rendered  in  the  Engiigh 
Bible  by  Uue.  Moses  used  much  wool  of  this  crim- 
son purple  color  in  the  work  of  the  tabemacie,  sod 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  high-priest  It  was  the  color 
used  by  princes  and  great  men,  by  way  of  distinetioD, 
Judg.  viii.  26 ;  Luke  xvi.  19 ;  Ban.  v.  7.  We  see  by 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  that  the  Babylooiana  clotbed 
their  idols  in  habits  of  a  purple  and  azure  color,  Jer. 
X.  9 ;  Baruch  vi.  12, 71. 

PUTEOLI,  the  wells;  now  Pozzuoli,acit]riDthe 
Campania  of  Naples,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bar, 
eight  miles  north-west  from  that  city.  It  was  a  colooy. 
Here  Paul  abode  seven  days,  Acts  xxviii.  13. 

PYGARG,  Sept.  ttiVo^oj,  whUe-rwi^.  This  is 
properly  the  name  of  a  species  of  eagl^  (aee  Rees' 
Cyclop.)  but  is  applied  in  lieut.  xiv.  5,  to  a  quadruped, 
apparently  a  species  of  gazelle  or  antelope,  Heb.  pri. 
So  the  Syriac  version  and  Targums.  Both  the  AnUc 
versions  give  it  by  a  qpecies  of  mountain  goat  Sec 
Antelope.    *R. 
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QUAIL.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  learned  men  with  respect  to  what  creature  is 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  adavinij  which  we  render 
quaU»,  Exod.  xvi.  13,  &c.  Our  English  translators 
are  supported  by  the  Septuagint,  Josepbus,  Philo, 
Apollinarius,  and  the  rabbins,  among  the  ancients; 
and  bv  Bochart,  Hasselauist,  Shaw,  Harmer,  Gese- 
nius,  feosenmuller,  and  the  majority  of  commentators 
among  the  modems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learn- 
ed Ludolph  insists  these  selavim  were  locusts,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Scheuchzer,  bishop 
Patrick,  Niebuhr  and  others.  To  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  respective  claims  of  these  conflicting  opinions, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  appropriate 
to  the  subject  The  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  the  bird,  we  believe  to  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  those  on  the  other  side,  inde- 
pendent of  the  tesdmony  of  the  psahnist,  which  we 
think  should  be  reg^u^ed  as  conclusive.  Describing 
the  merciful  interposition  of  God  in  behalf  of  his 
chosen  people,  during  the  time  that  they  were  wander- 
ing in  the  great  desert,  this  sacred  writer  refers  in  un- 
equivocal language  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  the 
selavimj  which  he  denominates  featherecl  fowls,  6ph 
canaph^  a  term  never  applied  to  insects.  "He  caused  an 
east  wind  to  blow  in  the  heaven ;  and  by  his  power  he 
brought  on  the  south  wind ;  he  rained  flesh  also  upon 
them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  the  sana  of 
the  sea ;  and  let  &\\  in  the  midst  of  theur  camp, 
and  round  about  their  habitations."  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
36-28. 

The  oriental  quail  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  about 
the  nze  of  a  turtle-dove.  Hasselquist  states  that  it  is 
plentiful  near  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jor- 
dan, and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  Diodorus 
affirms  that  it  is  caught  in  inmienBe  numbers  about 
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Rhinocolura ;  countries  through  which  the  Israeliw 
passed  in  their  way  to  the  Promised  Land. 

On  two  occasions  the  demands  of  the  murmunn^ 
Hebrews  were  supplied  with  quails ;  and,  on  each 
occasion,  the  event  is  distinctiy  referred  to  the  nu* 
raculous  interposition  of  God,  Exod.  xvL  1%  13? 
Numb.  xi.  31.  On  the  former  occasion,  the  hinii 
were  scattered  about  the  camp  only  for  a  an^  <J»jfj 
but  on  the  latter,  they  came  up  fiom  the  sea  for  the 
space  of  an  entire  month.  The  great  numbeis  of  the 
9el4wim  which  are  said  to  have  teen  provided  fot  the 
people,  has  been  regarded  as  almost  incredible ;  hot 
witnout  sufficient  reason,  as  may  be  shown,  without 
resorting  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  created 
for  this  express  occasion.  Varro  asserts  that  luitw 
and  quails  return  from  their  migrations  into  Italy  ■ 
immense  numbers;  and  SoliDusadds.that  when  they 

come  within  sight  of  land,  they  rush  forward  in  hrpe 
bodies,  and  with  so  great  impetuosity,  as  often  toeoh 
danger  the  safety  of  navigators,  by  overBetting  the 
vessels.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  part  of  the  nan** 
tive  is  perfectly  credible ;  and  that  the  miracle  c«h 
sisted  m  these  immense  flocks  being  directed  to  i 
particular  spot,  in  the  extreme  emergency  ot  ^ 
people,  by  means  of  "a  wind  from  the  Lord,  Nub» 
xi.  31. 

QUARREL,  a  brawl  or  contest  Solomon  coo- 
pares  him  who  meddles  with  the  quarrels  of  people 
unknown,  to  one  who  takes  a  dog  by  the  ears,  and » 
rashly  exposes  himself  to  be  bitten.  This  M^^' 
ally  the  case ;  but  it  should  not  be  ooncladed  n«0 
hence,  that  we  ought  never  to  try  to  reconcile  neigij- 
bors.  It  must  be  attempted,  however,  with  maoj 
prudence,  caution  and  charity,  for  fear  of  increaai* 
the  evil  we  undertake  to  appeaae.  ,  ^ 

QUEEN,  a  king's  wife.    This  Is  the  r»«^  "^ 
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ceptation  of  the  jtorm  queen ;  but  it  aeeniB  to  be  U0ed 
by  the  orientals  in  another  sense,  and  corresponds  to 
the  official  title  of  **  king's  mother."  A  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  will  remove  several  discrepancies 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  greatly  perplexed  the  commentators.  See  the 
article  Kino's  MoTHsa. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN,  a  name  which  the  He- 
brew  idolaters  gave  to  the  moon.  Jeremiah  (vii.  17. 
&c.]  says,  *^  The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers 
kinale  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  dough,  to 
make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven."  And  chap.  xliv. 
16—18,  the  disobedient  IsFaelites  say  to  the  same 
prophet,  ''We  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  thing 
goeth  out  of  our  own  mouth,  to  bum  incense  unto  the 


queen  of  heaven.  For  since  we  left  off  to  bum  in- 
cense to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  thinm,  and 
have  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  famine." 
Calmet  thinks  it  to  be  Uie  Meni  of  Isa.  brir.  11,  who 
was  worshipped  as  the  moon,  Astaite,  Trivia,  Hecate, 
Diana,  the  heavenly  Venus,  and  Isis,  according  to 
different  superstitions.  They  placed  altars  to  her  on 
the  platforms  or  the  roois  of  their  houses,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  near  their  doors,  and  in  grovesi 
They  offered  her  cakes  kneaded  with  oil  or  honey, 
and  made  libations  to  her,  with  wine  and  other 
liquors.  The  rabbins  think  they. printed  on  these 
ctkeB  the  resemblance  of  a  star  or  naif-moon.  See 
InouLTar. 
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RAAMAH,  the  fourth  son  of  Cush,  who  peopled 
a  country  of  Arabia,  whence  were  brought  to  Tyre 
spices,  precious  stones  and  ^old.  This  country  is 
tnought  to  have  been  in  Arabia  Felix,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  Gen.  x.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  The 
Sept.  in  Genesis  have  Re/rma ;  according  to  Ptolemy, 
a  city  on  the  Persian  gulf. 

RAAMSES,  or  Ramesses,  a  city  buik  by  the  He- 
brews, during  their  servitude  in  Egypt,  and  which 
probably  took  its  name  firom  a  king  of  Egypt,  Gen 
xlvii.  11 ;  Exod.  i.  11.  It  was  situated  in  Uie  land  of 
Goshen ;  and  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  that 
country.  It  was  most  probably  the  same  with  Hero- 
opolis,  situated  on  the  great  canal  between  the  Nile 
and  Suez,  where  are  now  the  ruins  of  Aboukeyshid. 
See  in  Exonus,  p.  400. 

RAB,  Rabbi,  Rabbin,  Rabban,  or  Rabbam;  a 
name  of  dignity  amon^  the  Hebrews,  given  to  mas- 
ters and  doctors,  to  chiefs  of  classes,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  the  court  of  a  prince :  e.  g.  Nebuzar- 
adan,  general  of  the  army  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
is  always  called  JRab  Tabachimy  master  of  the  execu- 
tioners, or  guards,  2  Kings  xxv.  8, 20,  d  ptuaim ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9,  10,  et  passim,  Esther  (i.  8.)  says,  that 
Ahasuerus  appointed  a  Rob  of  his  court  over  every 
table  of  his  guests,  to  take  care  that  nothing  should 
be  wantliu[.  Daniel  (i.  3.)  speaks  of  Ashpenaz,  the 
Rah  Sarisinij  that  is,  Rab  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  of  the  Rab  of  the  Sagamm,  or  chief 
of  the  ^vemors,  or  peers,  chap.  ii.  48.  This  prophet 
was  himself  preferred  to  be  chief  interpreter  of 
dreams,  or  Rab  of  the  C%arfvmtm,  Dan.  v.  11.  It 
appears  that  the  title  came  originally  from  the  Chal- 
dees ;  for  before  the  captivity,  when  mention  is  made 
of  Judea,  we  find  it  used  only  in  reference  to  the 
officers  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Rab,  or  Rabbanj  properly  signifies  master,  or  one 
who  excels  in  any  thing ;  Rabbi^  or  Rabbanij  is  my 
inaster.  Rabbin  is  the  plural.  Thus  Rab  is  of  greater 
dignity  than  Rabbu  There  were  several  mdations 
among  the  Jews  before  the  dignity  of  Rabbi,  as 
among  us  before  the  degree  of  doctor.  The  head  of 
a  school  was  called  Hachemi,  or  wise ;  he  who  aspired 
to  the  doctorship  had  the  name  of  Radwr,  or  EUm ; 
and  he  frequented  the  school  of  the  Haeham,  When 
further  advanced  he  had  the  title  of  Chabar  of  the 
Rab,  or  master's  companion,  and  when  perfectly 
■killed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  traditions. 


he  was  called  only  Rab,  or  Rabin,  and  Morma,  our 
master.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  something 
of  this  sort  in  Matt  x.  24 ;  Luke  vi.  40 :  <*  The  uiscipto 
is  not  above  his  master ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  nn^ 
ished  disciple  to  be  as  bis  master,"  or  to  be  his  mas- 
ter's companion. 

The  Ha^cham  Rab,  or  master  Rabbi,  decided  differ- 
ences, determined  things  allowed  or  forbidden,  and 
judged  in  religious  and  even  in  civil  controversies. 
He  celebrated  marriages,  and  declared  divorces.  He 
preached,  if  he  had  a  talent  for  it ;  and  was  head  of 
the  academies.  He  had  the  first  seat  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  in  the  synagogues.  He  reprimanded  the 
disobedient,  and  could  even  excommunicate  them. 
In  the  schools  they  sat  on  raised  chairs,  and  their 
scholars  were  seated  at  their  feet.  Hence  (ActsxxiL 
3.)  Paul  is  said  to  have  studied  at  the  feet  of  Rabbi 
Gamaliel.  Philo  affirms  that  among  the  Essence,  the 
children  sat  in  the  schools  at  the  feet  of  their  masters^ 
Ambrosiaster,  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
observes,  that  in  their  schoohi  the  Rabbins  sat  in 
their  chairs,  the  most  advanced  of  their  scholars  sat 
by  them  on  benches,  and  the  juniors  sat  on  the 
ground  on  mats.  Hence  the  Jews  are  used  to  sav  to 
their  children,  by  way  of  proverb,  **  Roll  yourselves 
in  the  dust  of  your  masters  feet ;"  instead  of  saying. 
Frequent  their  schools  diligently,  and  sit  down  at 
their  feet  Our  Saviour  upbraids  the  Rabbins  and 
masters  of  Israel  with  vanitv,  and  eagerness  to  occupy 
the  first  places  at  feasts,  and  the  head  seats  in  the  syn- 
agogues ;  also,  with  their  being  saluted  in  the  streets, 
and  desiring  to  be  called  Rabbi,  my  master. 

The  studies  of  the  Rabbins  are  either  the  text  of 
the  law,  or  tlie  traditions,  or  the  Cabala ;  these  three 
objects  form  so  many  different  sorts  of  Rabbins. 
Those  who  chiefly  apply  to  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
are  called  Canutes,  i.  e.  Literalists.  Those  who  chief- 
ly studv  the  traditions  and  oral  laws  of  tlie  Talmud, 
are  called  Rabbinists.  Those  who  give  themselves  to 
their  secret  and  mysterious  divinity,  letters  and  num- 
hers,  are  called  CabaHsts,  i.  e.  Traditionaries. 

RABBATH,  or  Rabbat-Ammon,  or  Rabbath  of 
THE  cHiLDaEN  OF  Ammon,  afterwards  called  Phila- 
delphia, by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  situate  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
near  the  source  of  the  Amon,  beyond  Jordan.  It  was 
fiimous  even  in  the  time  of  Moees,  Deut.  iiL  11. 
When  David  declared  war  agaiDBt  the  Ammonites^ 
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w  general,  Joeb,  laid  siege  to  Rabbath-Ammon, 
where  the  brare  Uriah  lost  hia  life  by  a  secret  order 
of  hie  prince ;  when  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  hinoself  went  thither,  that  he  might 
have  the  honor  of  taking  it  From  this  time  it  be- 
came subject  to  the  kings  of  Judab ;  but  the  kings 
of  Israel  subsequently  t)ecame  masten  of  it,  with  the 
tribes  beyond  Jordan.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having  taken 
away  a  great  part  of  the  Israelites,  the  Ammonites 
were  guilty  or  many  cruelties  against  those  who  re- 
mained ;  for  which  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  pronounced  very  severe  prophecies  against 
Rabbatb,  their  capital,  and  against  the  rest  of  the 
country,  which  probably  had  their  completion  five 
yeara  after  tlic  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Antiochus 
the  Great  took  the  city  about  A.  M.  3786.  It  is  now 
called  Amman,  and  is  about  15  miles  S.  £.  of  Szalt. 
Burckliardt  found  there  extensive  ruins,  which  he  has 
described.    (Trav.  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  357.) 

RABBATH-MOAB,  see  Aa. 

RABBI,  sec  Rab,  and  Doctor. 

RABBITH,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  20. 

RABBONI,  a  diminutive  from  Rabbi,  (John  xx. 
16.)  or  my  master*    See  Rab. 

RaD  5lAG,  a  genera]  officer  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's army,  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  xxxix.  3. 
A.  M.  3410.  It  means  more  probably  chief  of  the 
f/iofifi,  a  dignitary  who  had  accompanied  the  king  of 
Babylon  in  his  campaign. 

RAB-SARIS,  or  Rab-sares,  an  officer  sent  with 
Rab-shakeh  and  Tartan,  to  summon  Hezekiah,  2 
Kings  xviii.  17 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  3.  It  signifies  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs, 

RAB-SHAKEH,  or  Rab-saces,  that  is,  the  chief 
butler  or  cup-hearer^  was  an  officer  sent  by  Sennache- 
rib, king  of  Assyria,  to  summon  Hezekiah  to  surrender 
to  his  troops,  which  he  did,  in  a  very  haughty  and 
insolent  manner,  telling  him,  in  Hebrew,  that  he 
ought  not  to  put  confidence,  either  in  the  king  of 
Egypt,  or  in  the  Lord,  who  had  ordered  Senna- 
cherib to  march  against  Judea,  2  Kings  xviii.  17. 
Aflerthis  Rab-shakeh  returned  to  his 'master,  who 
had  quitted  the  siege  of  Lachish  to  meet  the  king  of 
Egypt,  then  coming  to  assist  Hezekiah.  But  in  this 
march  the  destroying  angel  slew  185,000  of  the  army 
of  Sennacherib ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  hasten  back 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  was  slain  by  his  own  sons, 
Isa.  xxxvii.  36,  &c. ;  2  Kings  xix.  35--437.  See  Sen- 
nacherib. 

RAC  A,  a  word  derived  from  the  root  p-^^rtft,  rain, 
irtflingy  mtlesSy  brainless ;  otherwise,  he^garly^  worth- 
less. It  is  thus  translated  by  the  Vulgate,  m  Judg. 
xi.  3.  in  the  English,  vain  men.  The  word  includes 
a  strong  idea  of  contempt  Christ  says,  ( Matt  v.  22.) 
whoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  con- 
demned by  the  council,  or  Sanhedrim.  Lightfoot 
assures  us,  that  in  the  Jewish  books,  the  word  Raca 
is  a  term  of  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  that  it  used  to 
be  pronounced  with  certain  gestures  of  indignation, 
as  spitting,  turning  away  the  head,  &c. 

RACE,  RUNNING.  The  numerous  allusions  in 
the  writings  of  Paul  to  the  races  and  sames  estab- 
lished in  Greece,  require  some  acquamtance  with 
the  nature  and  laws  of  those  institutions,  to  render 
auch  passages  intelligible.  It  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  adduce  a  few  remarks  concerning  them. 

The  apostle  says,  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.|  "  Know  ye  not 
that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  (only) 
receiveth  the  prize?  so  run  that  ye  may  obtam. 
And  every  one  who  striveth   is  lemperate,"  &c. 


AkN>  9  Tim.  iL  5.  *If  a  man  strive  for  masteiiee,  m 
is  he  not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully."  (See 
alao  Heb.  xii.  1 ;  Gal.  v.  7,  &c.) 

*^  Such  aa  obtained  rictories  m  any  of  these  gimei, 
especially  the  Olympic,  were  uaivenmlly  honored, 
nay,  almost  adored.  At  tliebr  return  home  they  rode 
in  a  triumphal  chariot  into  the  city,  the  walls  being 
broken  down  to  give  them  entrance ;  which  wis 
done  jas  Plutarch  is  of  opinion)  to  signify,  that  walk 
are  of  small  use  to  a  city  that  is  inhabited  hy  men 
of  courage  and  ability  to  defend  it  At  Spaita  they 
had  an  honorable  post  in  the  army,  being  stationed 
near  the  king^s  person.  At  some  towns  they  bad 
presents  made  to  them  by  their  native  city,  were 
honored  with  tlie  first  place  at  shows  aad  games, 
and  ever  ailer  maintained  at  the  public  charge. 
Cicero  reports,  that  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  games 
was  not  much  less  honorable  dian  a  triumph  at 
Rome.  Happy  was  that  man  esteemed,  who  could 
but  obtain  a  single  victory ;  if  any  perBon  merited 
repeated  rewarr^  he  was  thought  to  have  attained 
the  utmost  felicity  of  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble ;  but  if  he  came  off  conqueror  in  all  the  exercises, 
he  was  elevated  above  the  condition  of  men,  and  his 
actions  styled  wonderful  victories!  Nor  did  their 
honors  terminate  in  themselves,  but  were  extended 
to  all  almut  them ;  the  city  Uiat  gave  them  birth  and 
education  was  esteemed  more  honorable  and  august: 
happy  were  their  relations,  and  thrice  happy  their 
parents.  It  is  a  remarkable  story  which  Plutarch 
relates  of  a  Spartan,  who,  meetins  Diagor8S,that  bad 
himself  been  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  aod 
seen  his  sons  and  grand-children"  victors,  embraced 
him,  and  said,  *Now  die,  Diagoras;  for  thou  canst 
not  be  a  god !  *  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  hundred 
drachms  were  allowed  from  the  public  treasury  to 
every  Athenian  who  obtained  a  prize  in  the  IsthmiaA 
games ;  and  five  hundred  drachms  to  such  as  were 
victors  in  the  Olympian.  Afterwards,  the  laner  of 
these  had  their  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum,  or 
public  hall  of  Athens.'* 

The  nirra^^lor,  PentotkUmy  or  Qutfi9ueHuim,  (fi« 
games,)  consisted  of  the  five  exercises  contained  ia 
this  verse : 

leaping^  running,  ihrowing,  darting,  wrestling. 

Instead  ofdomng,  some  mention  boxing;  othen 
speak  of  exercises  different  from  those  mentioned. 
For  Pentathlon  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name 
for  any  five  sorts  of  exercise  performed  at  die  same 
time.  '  In  all  of  them  there  were  some  customs  that 
deserve  our  observation.  Dromos,  Jq^uo^^  the  exer- 
cise of  running,  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  an- 
cient Grecians,  insomuch,  that  such  as  prepared 
themselves  for  it,  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  use 
means  to  bum  or  parch  their  spleen,  because  it  ^^ 
believed  to  be  a  hinderance  to  them,  and  retard  them 
in  their  course.  Homer  tells  us,  that  swiftnes  b 
one  of  the  most  excellent  endowments  a  man  can  be 
blessed  withal : — 

No  greater  honor  e'er  has  been  attained, 
Than  what  strong  hands,  or  nimble  feet,  have 

Indeed,  all  those  exercises  that  conduced  to  ikm^ 
for  war,  were  more  especially  valued.    SwiJto*J 
was  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  qualification  m  * 
warrior,  both  because  it  serves  for  a  sudden  assau 
and  onset,  and  likewise  for  a  nimbto  rstreat;  >n" 
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therefore  it  is  nol  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tlie  conetaDt 
character  which  Homer  gives  of  Achilles  is,  that  he 
was  swift  of  foot ;  and  io  the  Holy  Scripture,  David, 
in  his  poetical  lamentation  over  those  two  great  cap- 
tains, Saul  and  Jonathan,  takes  particular  notice  of 
this  warlike  quality  of  theirs :  "  They  were  swifter 
than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions,"  2  Sam.  i.  23. 

Those  persons  who  designed  to  contend  in  these 
games  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  public  gymna- 
sium, at  Elis,  ten  months  before  the  solemnity,  where 
they  prepared  themselves  by  continual  exercises.  No 
man  who  had  omitted  to  present  himself  in  this  man- 
ner was  allowed  to  contend  for  any  of  the  prizes ; 
nor  were  the  accustomed  rewards  of  victory  given  to 
such  persons,  if  by  any  means  they  introduced  them- 
selves, and  overcame  their  antagonists.  No  person 
who  was  himself  a  notorious  criminal,  or  nearly 
related  to  any  such,  was  permitted  to  contend ;  and 
further,  if  any  person  were  convicted  of  bribing  his 
adversary,  a  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  him.  Nor 
were  these  precautions  alone  thought  a  sufficient 
guard  against  evil  and  dishonorable  contracts  and  un- 
just practices,  but  the  contenders  were  obliged  to 
swear,  that  they  had  spent  ten  whole  months  in  pre- 
paratory exercises ;  and  both  they,  their  fathers  and 
brethren,  took  a  solemn  oatli,  that  they  would  not,  by 
any  sinister  or  unlawful  means,  endeavor  to  stop  the 
fair  and  just  proceedings  of  the  games.  (Potter's  Antiq. 
GrjBc.) 

The  rewards  given  in  these  games  have  been  thus 
rendered  into  English  by  Addison,  from  the  Greek  : — 

Greece,  in  four  games  thy  martial  youth  were  trained. 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  gods  ordained ; 
Jove  bade  the  olive  round  his  victor  wave ; 
Phcebus  to  his  an  apple-garland  gave ; 
The  pine  Paliemon ;  nor  with  less  reno^vn, 
Archemorus  conferred  the  parsley  crown. 

(Anc  Med.  Dial.  2.)    ' 

Compare  with  these  fiuling  vegetable  crowns  that 
immortal  life  which  the  gospel  offers  as  a  prize  to 
the  victor ;  in  order  to  understand  the  apostle's  com- 
(>arison,  1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4. 

RACHAL,  a  city  of  Judah,  to  which  David  sent 
some  of  the  spoil  taken  from  those  enemies  who  had 
plundered  Ziklag,  1  Sam.  xxx.  29. 

RACHEL,  a  daughter  of  Laban,  and  sister  of  Leah, 
was  married  to  Jacob,  by  whom  she  had  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  She  died  in  childbirth  with  the  latter, 
whom  she  named  Ben-oni,  aonqfmypain;  but  Jacob 
named  him  Benjamin,  or  Uie  son  of  my  right  hand. 
See  Jacob. 

The  prophet  Jeremiali,  (xxxi.  15.)  and  after  him 
Matthew,  (li.  18.)  have,  as  it  were,  revived  Rachel,  in 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  descended  from 
Joseph,  son  pf  Rachel.  ^  In  Rama  (or,  on  the  high- 
places)  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and 
weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not"  This  was  fulfilled,  when  these  tribes 
were  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates; 
but  Matthew  has  accommodated  the  words  to  the 
lamentations  of  the  mothers  in  Bethlehem,  when  Herod 
slew  their  children.  Then  Rachel,  who  was  buried 
there,  might  be  said  to  renew  her  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions for  the  death  of  so  many  infant  innocents,  sac- 
rificed to  his  jealousy  and  cruelty ! 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  objection  which  Mr. 
Levi  and  others  have  urged  a^inst  this  application 
of  the  prophet's  language.    It  is  said  that  the  lamen- 


tation of  Rachel,  referring  only  to  the  oarrying  away 
of  captives  to  Babylon,  and  beinc  connected  with  a 
promise  of  their  return,  is  not  of  that  description  to 
justify  such  an  apphcation  of  it.  The  passage  stancki 
thus,  Jer.  xxxi.  15 : — 

Thus  saith  the  Lord ; 
A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah, 
Lamentation  and  bitter  weeping ; 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,      • 
Refused  to  be  comforted,  because  they  were  noL 

Thus  saith  the  Lord ; 
Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping. 
And  tljine  eyes  from  tears: 
For  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord : 
And  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the 

enemy. 
And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the  Lord, 
That  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own 

border. 

This  passage  certainly  closes  with  hopeful  and 
grateful  ideas ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  prophet  apos- 
trophizes the  tender  mother  of  the  trilies  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  he  addresses  consolation  to  her:  not 
so  the  evangelist;  whose  metaphorical  Rachel  de- 
plores her  children  hopelessly  cut  off,  and  departed 
for  ever.  To  remove  this  seeming  discrepancy, 
Mr.  Taylor  offers  the  following  remarks,  on  the 
authority  of  Le  Bruyn — (1.)  tliat  it  is  customary 
for  mothers  in  the  East  to  seek  the  graves  of  their 
deceased  children,  in  order  to  weep  over  them; 
meaning  to  infer,  that  this  being  a  custom  in  the 
East  at  present,  it  was  the  same  anciently ;  so  that,  in 
point  of  lamentation,  any  mourning  mother  might 
nave  answered  the  allusion  of  the  evangelist  as  Ra- 
chel :  (2.)  that  it  is  probable  high  places  or  hills,  a 
little  way  out  of  the  towns,  were  usually  the  scenes 
of  such  lamentations,  anciently ;  as  we  find  by  sev- 
eral passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  such 
weepings  are  now  maintained  in  the  same  places; 
the  same  customs,  for  the  most  part,  prevailing  in 
modem  as  in  ancient  times :  (3.)  that  the  word  Ra- 
mah signifies  high  places  in  general ;  and  that  any 
high  place,  the  usual  scene  of  such  maternal  lamen- 
tation, would  have  answered  the  evangelist's  purpose 
in  reference  to  mourning  mothers :  (4.)  that  Rachel 
was  buried  at,  or  near,  Raroah,  (Gen.  xxx  v.  9  ;  xlvii. 
7 ;  1  Sam.  x.  2.)  where  the  Israelites  were  assembled 
to  be  carried  into  captivity ;  (Jer.  xl.  l.J  (5.)  that  the 
same  custom  of  women's  weeping  for  tneir  children 
was  probably  maintained  in  the  evangelist's  time  at 
Ramah  near  Bethlehem,  as  Le  Bruyn  found  at  Ra- 
mah near  Lydda ;  and  that  Ramali  being  a  high 
place  fit  for  tlie  purpose,  and  such  high  places  being 
selected  as  scenes  of  maternal  lamentation. 

From  these  considerations  it  wiU  follow,  that  there 
is  nothing  forced  or  constrained  in  the  reference  of 
Matthew,  to  a  mourning  of  mothers  over  their  chil- 
dren, and  refusing  to  be  comforted  ;  since  such  was, 
as  it  still  is,  the  custom  of  the  vicinity.  The  allusion 
to  this  custom  would  be  still  more  conspicuous,  if  it 
were,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  maintained  at  Rachel's  Ra- 
mah ;  and  the  apostrophe  to  Rachel  would  be  still 
more  impressive,  if  those  mournings  were  exhibited 
in  an  open  and  high  piar«,  or  spot  of  ground,  adja- 
cent to  her  tomb,  or  the  memorial  of  it.  To  call 
such  mournings,  mournings  of  Rachel,  (not  to  say 
that  this  name  might  actually  be  given  to  them,  by 
the  people,  in  the  days  of  Matthew,  who,  as  he  wrote 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  certainly  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  cuetoms  of  the  country,  aa  well 
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iMal  aB  general,)  from  the  place  in  which  they  were 
performed,  can  Bcarcely  be  called  a  poetical  license. 

These  remarks  set  in  a  yery  easy  li^ht  the  accom- 
modation employed  by  the  evangelist;  who,  cer- 
tainly, selects  hachel  as  a  mother  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate character ;  and  instances  in  her,  though  long 
since  dead,  that  grief  which  living  mothers  telt,  and 
under  which  livinff  mothers  lamented.  This  seems 
to  justify,  also,  the  expression  of  the  evangelist, 
^  Then  was  fulfille<|  the  language  of  Jeremiah  the 
prophet ;"  for  if  Rachel  hunented,  according  to  the 
usa^e  of  the  vicinity,  on  account  of  the  departure  of 
her  children  into  captivity ;  if,  when  tliey  were  not 
slain,  but  only  deportedj  she  was,  as  it  were,  raised 
by  the  impulse  of  poesy,  out  of  her  tomb,  to  grieve, 
to  lead  with  elevated  hands,  and  plaintive  voice,  the 
lamentations  of  the  weeping  motners ;  surely  when 
her  children  were  really  slain,  she  might  well  break 
the  bonds  of  silence,  by  loud  and  Joitter  cries,  ex- 
pressing those  agonies  which  rent  her  sympathetic 
Dosom :  she  miffot  preside  over  the  sorrows,  the  pub- 
lic sorrows,  which  such  occasion  demanded,  and 
which,  afler  similar  privations,  were  expected,  ac- 
cording to  establishea  usage.  In  short,  if  the  prophet 
had  any  right  to  raise  the  dead,  on  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance of  temporary,  but  not  hopeless,  distress, 
the  evangelist  haa  at  least  equal,  not  to  say  greater, 
right  to  emplov  the  same  metaphor,  on  occasion  of  a 
slaughter,  neither  aUeviated  b^  hope  of  return,  nor 
by  possibility  of  future  restoraUon ;  but  in  every  sense 
fatal :  a  cruel  instance  of  tyrannical  jealousy,  and  of 
vindictive  anticipation.  This  was  a  fulfilment  of  the 
allusion  and  intent  of  Jeremiah,  much  beyond  that 
marked  by  the  prophet  himself;  it  was  a  deeper 
completion  of  his  words ;  a  more  entire  termination 
of  his  sentiment,  founded,  like  his,  on  local  custom, 
and,  like  his,  supported  by  the  daily  occurrences  of 
time  and  place,  and  by  the  general  manners  of  the 
readers  for  whom  his  narration  was  intended. 

To  conclude,  we  are  justified  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, in  assumintr  that  the  mothers  of  the  infiints 
slaughtered  at  Bemlehem  did  subsequentlv,  and  cer- 
tain^, visit  their  tombs,  and  lament  with  loud  ex- 
clamations over  the  remains  of  their  tenderly  beloved 
ofl&prin^.  Admitting  this,  where  is  the  incongruity 
of  imagining,  that  the  mother  of  the  adjacent  tribe, 
though  interred  many  years  ago,  ediould  be  recalled 
from  thai  interment,  by  the  poetical  imagination  of 
the  prophet,  to  officiate  in  the  distress  of  her  daugh- 
ters deprived  of  their  children  ?  And  if  this  be  per- 
mitted to  the  prophet,  on  what  principle  shall  it  be 
refused  to  the  evangelist  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  place  any  dependence  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  tomb  now  shown  as  that  of  Rachel, 
near  Bethlehem.  It  stands  within  six  or  seven  paces 
of  the  field  of  Ephrata ;  about  forty  paces  out  of  the 
high  road.  On  a  hill  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  right, 
are  ruins  of  a  tower  and  houses ;  "  They  told  us," 
says  D'Arvieux,  *'  that  they  were  the  remains  of  the 
little  town  of  Ramah,  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks  in 
his  'Lamentations:*  and  where  Herod  caused  the 
innocent  babes  to  be  slain ;  as  also  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." If  this  tradition  be  correct,  and  the  evan- 
gelist's words  incline  to  support  it,  then  the  poetical 
resuscitation  of  Rachel  has  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
fiicts  of  the  history  than  has  been  usually  imagined. 

RAGAU,  (Luke  ilL  35.)  the  same  with  Reu,  which 
see 

RAGUEL,  see  Jethro. 

I.  RAHAB,  a  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received 
and  concealed  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua,  Joah.  ii.  1. 


She  is  called  a  harloL  When  die  RMshid  eotrnd 
her  house,  notice  was  given  to  the  king  of  Jericho^ 
who  sent  to  her  to  produce  the  men ;  but  she  extend- 
ed to  them  the  protection  of  hospitality,  bid  tfaem, 
and  told  the  messengers,  that  such  men  had  been  at 
her  house,  but  that  when  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
shutting,  they  went  ouL  When  the  messeogen  bid 
return^,  Rahab  went  up  to  the  terrace,  or  roof  of 
her  house,  where  the  spies  were  concealed,  and  ob- 
tained firom  them  an  oath,  that  when  the  Lord  had 
deUvered  the  country  into  their  hands,  they  would  save 
the  lives  of  her  and  her  ftmily.  She  then  let  tbem 
down  by  a  rope,  her  house  adjoining  the  walls  of  the 
city,  advising  them  to  return  by  the  mouotaios,  for 
fear  of  meetmg  those  who  had  been  sent  in  quest  of 
them ;  and  to  continue  on  the  mountains  tbzee  days, 
in  which  time  the  messengers  would  retun,  after 
which  they  might  proceed.  The  spies  followed  ber 
counsel,  and  arrived  at  Joshua's  camp,  to  whom  tbej 
related  all  they  had  discovered  at  Jericho,  and  their 
promises  to  Rahab.  When  Joshua  took  the  city,  he 
sent  the  two  spies  to  the  house  of  Rahab,  to  bring  ber 
and  her  family  out  safe.  Rahab  is  supposed  after- 
wards to  have  married  Salmon^  a  prince  of  Judab, 
by  whom  she  had  Boaz;  from  whom  desoeoded 
Obed,  Jesse  and  David.  Thus  Christ  condeeceoded 
to  reckon  this  Canaanitish  woman  amoiur  his  aoces- 
tors.    Paul  magnifies  her  faith,  Heb.  xL  31. 

IL  RAHAB.  The  psahnist  speaks  of  aootbff 
Rahab  :(P8.  Ixxxvii.  4.)  **I  will  make  meDtioo  of 
Rahab  and  Babylon,  to  them  that  know  me."  Als), 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  10 :  ""  Thou  hast  broken  Rahab  iD  oiecefl.* 
Isaiah  (li.  9 ;  and  xxx.  7.)  uses  the  same  word  to  de- 
note the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  in  the 
Red  sea.  And  Job  xxvi.  13 :  «  By  his  uDderstaodiu 
he  smiteth  through  tibe  proud ;"  (Heb.  Rahah)  It 
seems  thus  to  be  a  poetical  appellation  for  Emti  ^• 
ticularly  of  the  Delta,  which  is  still  called  Kits  ^^ 
M.  D*Herbelot  says,  that  the  name  Rif  is  given  to  tfait 
part  of  Egypt  which  begins  at  Cairo,  and  lies  to  ttt 
north,  that  m,  the  Delta.  Jerome  and  the  ancieot&eek 
interpreters  have  oflen  translated  RahabbypruK,pr 
the  proud.  But  many  have  misundentood  the  origi- 
nal, as  referring  to  Kahab,  the  woman  of  Jericbo. 

RAIN.  It  would  seem  by  several  exprewow  » 
Scripture,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  iniagmed  rajo  lo 
be  derived  from  certain  greaX.  reservoirs  abore  w 
heavens,  which  Moses  calls  the  superior  waieff,  a 
contradistinction  from  the  inferior  waters  of  the  s* 
He  says,  that,  at  the  deluge,  "All the  fouDtainsoftbe 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  ofbeaTei 
were  opened.*'  And  Hosea  afiirms,  (iL  21.)  tbit0 
times  of  great  drought  the  clouds  cry  to  the  Lord, 
beseeching  him  to  permit  the  waters  which  ^  •J*^ 
in  his  treasuries  and  repositories  to  ftll  into  and  re- 
plenish them.  In  other  places  of  ficriptur^  tiia 
clouds  are  described  as  great  bodies,  filled  with  ^ 
ters,  supplied  to  them  fit>m  the  firmameot  Even  w 
dews  are  represented  as  proceeding  firom  the  supc^ 
rior  waters,  **His  heavens  shall  drop  do^*t 
DeutxxxiiL  28;  Job  xxxvil  11;  »xriil37; J^ 
xviii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12.  The  sacred  writCTSofla 
speak  of  the  fi)rmer  rain,  and  the  latter  rain,  Dwt-J^ 
14.  (SoHoa.vi.a)  The  rabbins,  and  the  geDflisft^ 
ofinterpreters,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  foinwr  «JJ 
caUed  in  HcIm^w  mr,  joreh,  signifies  the r^^V** 
autumn,  which  falls  fifom  the  middle  of  Oftowr » 
the  first  of  December ;  and  that  the  latter  rwn,  "J^^ 
in  Hebrew  w'^r,  malka^  signifies  the  tun  ot  »» 
spring,  which  falls  in  March  and  April  2*J^ 
began  theur  year  at  autumn,  which  |i  fe«  jiw"*' ' 
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to  this  opinioD ;  but  Calmet  thinks  that  joreJk  signifies 
the  rain  of  spring,  and  nuUkask  that  of  autumn.  In 
Judea  it  commonly  rained  but  in  two  seasons,  sprint 
and  autumn.  Jam  is  always  put  first,  and  malkasn 
afterward.  The  Septua^nt  have  taken  It  in  the 
sense  of  Cahnet ;  and  Hesiod  has  expressed  the  rain 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  in  words  of  the  same  im- 
port BB  those  used  by  the  Septuagint.  He  calls 
wjnur  iwitjov,  the  rcMi  of  the  spring;  and  o.r<i^iroi 
•  K-fo')'.  the  rain  of  ayjAvaan,    (Oper.  et  Dies,  lib.  ii.) 

Moses,  describmg  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  its  ad- 
vantages over  Egypt,  says,  (Deut.  xi.  10, 11.]  it  is  a, 
country  of  hills  ana  valleys,  watered  by  rain  from 
heaven.  Hence  it  is  that  God  promised  the  Israel- 
ites, to  send  them  rain  in  due  season,  Lev.  xxvi.  3. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  threatens  them,  if  they  depart 
from  their  fidelity  to  God,  that  he  will  send  them 
showers  of  sand  and  dust,  Deut  xxviii.  24.  See 
Dost. 

The  Hebrews  often  compore  wise  and  instructive 
discourse  to  rain,  Deut  xxxil.  3 ;  Ecclus.  xxxiz.  9 ; 
Job  xxix.  21. 

RAM,  or  BATTXRiifG  Ram,  a  well  known  engine 
of  war,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  iv.  2 ;  xxi.  22.  and  used 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  sie^  of  Jerusalem. 

RAMAH.  This  word  signifies  on  emtnerure ;  irom 
hence  are  so  many  places  in  Palestine  named  Romah, 
Ramath,  Ramatha,  llamoth,  Ramathaim,  and  Rama- 
than.  Sometimes  die  some  place  is  called  by  one  or 
other  of  these  names  indiscnminately,  all  signifying 
tlie  same.  Sometimes  Rama,  or  Ramoth,  is  joined  to 
another  name,  to  determine  the  place  of  such  city, 
or  eminence ;  and  it  is  sometimes  put  simply  for  a 
).\^  ^ace,  and  signifies  neither  city  nor  village. 

1.  RAM  AH,  a  city  of  Benjamm,  between  Gaba 
and  Bethel,  toward  the  mountains  of  Ephroim,  six 
miles  from  Jerusalem  north,  and  on  the  road  from 
Samaria  to  Jerusalem.  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  caused 
it  to  be  fortified,  to  obstruct  the  P|>ange  fit)m  the 
land  of  Judoh  into  that  of  Israel.  This  is  probably 
the  Ramatha,  or  Ramathaim-zophim,  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  1  Sam.  i.  1, 19;  ii.  11,  &c.  (See  Ramathaim.) 
It  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin ; 
und  frontier  cities  were  often  inhabited  by  both  tribes. 
It  is  also  very  probable,  that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  this 
Ramah,  (chap.  xL)  when  he  says,  Nebuzaradan,  who 
commanded  the  Chaldean  army,  having  ibtmd  him 
among  the  captives  at  Romah,  whither  they  hod 
lieen  all  brought,  set  him  at  liberty.  Of  the  same 
place  he  explains  the  prophecy  (chap.  zxxL  15—17^ 
m  which  the  Lord  comforts  Rachel,  on  account  of^ 
the  taking  her  children  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
into  coptivitv.    See  Rachel. 

II.  RAMAH,  a  city  in  mount  Ephraim,  the  birth- 
place of  Samuel ;  probably  identical  with  the  Romah 
of  Benjamin.  (See  Rosenmiiller's  Bibl.  Geogr*  II.  ii. 
p.  186,  and  also  the  preceding  ankle.) 

III.  RAMAH,  0  city  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  rood  to  Joppo.  M.  le  Bniyn 
describes  the  fine  reservoirs  of  water  to  be  seen  here, 
and  manv  other  marks  of  antiquity.  He  soys  it  is 
but  four  feogues  from  Jaffa,  or  Joppo,  and  stands  in 
a  plain  and  even  country :  he  also  says,  that  Lydda 
is  on  one  side,  and  about  three  miles  fVom  Rama. 
(See  Arimathea.)  Eusebius  and  some  others  seem 
to  have  thought  that  this  city  is  the  Ramath  of  Sam- 
11'^),  or  Romathaim-zophim,  of  the  mountains  of 
t^phraim.    But  this  opmion  cannot  be  supported. 

RAMATHAIM,  the  two  Romathas;  probably, 
because  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parts,  it  was 
also  called  Zophim,  because  of  o  famuy  of  Levites 
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dwelliiiff  there,  who  were  descended  fh>m  Zoph.  It 
was  probably  the  same  with  Ramah  I.  and  IL 

RAMATH-LEHI,  or  RAMATS-x.xcBr,  the  height 
of^jaw^Hme,  or  the  east  of  the  jauhhone^  the  namo 
of  the  place  where  Samson  threw  the  jaw-bone  on 
the  ffround,  with  which  he  hod  beaten  tKe  Philisfinen 
Probably  this  is  the  Lehi  of  Judg.  xv.  9.    See  Lehi. 

RAM  ESSES,  see  Raamsxs. 

RAMOTH,  a  famous  city  m  the  mountains  of 
Gilead ;  often  called  Ramoth-Gilead ;  and  sometimes 
Ramath-mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower,  Josh.  xiii.  26. 
The  Vulsate  makes  it  two  cities,  Romoth  and  Moo- 
phe.  It  belonged  to  God,  woo  assigned  to  the  Le- 
vites, and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond 
Jordan,  Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  38.  It  was 
famous  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  of  Israel, 
and  was  the  occamon  of  several  wars  between  these 
princes  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  con- 
Quered  it,  ond  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  on- 
aeovored  to  regain  it,  1  Kings  xxii ;  2  Kings  viii.  28, 
29 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  5.  Jehbram,  king  of  Judoh,  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  this  place; 
Jehu,  son  of  Nim^i,  was  here  anointed  kinf^  of  Is- 
rael, by  a  prophet  sent  by  Elisha ;  (2  Kings  ix.)  and 
Ahab  was  Rilled  in  battle  with  the  Svrions  before  it, 
2  Chron.  xviii.  3.  Eusebius  soys,  Romoth  was  fif- 
teen miles  from  Philadelphia,  east;  but  Jerome 
places  it  in  the  neiriiborhood  of  Jabbok,  and,  con- 
seouently,  north  of  Thiladelphio. 

RANoOM,  o  price  paid  to  recover  o  person  or 
thinf^,  firom  one  who  detoins  that  person  or  thing  in 
coptrvitv.  Hence  prisoners  of  war,  or  slaves,  ore 
sold  to  be  ronsomea,  when  they  ore  liberated  in  ex- 
chonse  for  o  valuable  consideration.  Whatever  is 
subsututed  or  exchanged,  in  compensotion  for  the 
porty,  is  his  ransom ;  but  the  word  ronsom  is  more  ex- 
tensively token  in  Scripture.  A  man  is  sold  to  ron- 
som his  life,  (Exod.  xxi.  30.)  to  substitute  o  sum  of 
money  instead  of  his  life ;  (chop.  xxx.  12 ;  Job  xxx>  i. 
18 ;  rs.  xlix.  7.)  ond  some  kinds  of  sacrifices  might 
be  regorded  as  ransoms,  that  is,  as  substitutes  for  the 
offerer.  In  like  manner,  Christ  is  sold  to  give  him- 
self o  ronsom  for  oil ;  (1  Tim.  ii.  6;  Matt.  xx.  28; 
Mark  x.  45.)  o  substitute  for  them,  beiuinff  sufferings 
in  dieir  stead,  undergoing  that  penalty  which  would 
otherwise  attach  to  them.  (See  Rom.  iii.  24 ;  vii. 
23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30 ;  Ephes.  i.  7 ;  iv.  30;  Heb.  ix.  15.) 
Comp.  Reoeemeb. 

RAPHAEL,  one  of  the  seven  orchongels  which 
stond  continuoUy  before  the  throne  of  €k>d,  reody  to 
perfbrm  his  commands,  Tobit  xii.  15. 

RAPHI  A,  o  famous  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Rhinocorura,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  Philojwtor,  king  of  Egypt,  over  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  3  Mac.  1. 11. 

RAVEN,  a  well-known  bnrd  of  prey ;  unclean  by 
the  law.  Lev.  xi.  15.  When  Noon  sent  the  raven 
out  of  the  ork,  to  see  if  the  woten  were  withdrawing 
from  coverinff  the  earth,  it  did  not  return  to  him. 
Gen.  viii.  6, 7.  When  the  prophet  Elijah  retbred 
near  the  brook  Cherith,  the  Lord  fed  him  for  some 
time  by  means  of  ravens,  who  brought  him  bread 
and  flesh,  morning  and  evening,  1  Kings  xvii.  5.    See 

Elijah. 

The  blackness  of  the  raven  is  proverbiol :  "  Hit 
locks  are  bushy  and  black  as  a  roven,"  Cant  v.  11. 

The  wise  man  says,  (Prov.  xxx.  17.)  "The  eye 
that  mocketh  at  his  father,  ond  despiseth  to  obey  his 
mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  ou^  oi^d 
the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it** 

RAVISH,  the  toking  owoy  of  ony  thing  fh>m 
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any  one  by  violence,  Prov.  xi.  d4 ;  Gen.  xzziv.  2 ; 
ZU.31. 

RAZOR,  an  inatnunent  for  ahaving  the  hair  from 
the  face,  head,  &c.  The  paahnist  compares  the 
tongue  of  Doeg  (Pa.  UL  2.|  to  a  sharp  razor,  start- 
ins  aside  from  what  ahoula  be  its  true  operation,  to 
a  bloody  purpoae  and  effect  The  orophet  threatena 
to  shave,  tljit  ia,  to  scrape  with  violence,  to  deepoil 
very  closely,  to  leave  nothing  imtouched,  with  a 
hired  razor,  that  is.  by  a  person  who  will  be  paid,  a 
power  who  fights  for  plunder,  the  cities  and  i>rov- 
mces  of  Judah,  &c.  every  part  of  them ;  the  hair  of 
the  head,  the  hair  of  the  beard,  and  the  hair  of  the 
feet,  Isa.  vii.  20.  (See  Foot.)  Shaiang  was  a  rign 
of  moumiitf  ;  (see  SnAviire ;)  but  shaving  by  a 
stranger,  a  ^reigner,  an  enemy,  was  a  sign  of  cap- 
tivity ;  and  it  probably  alludes  to  a  custom  of  the 
heathen  priests,  who  (at  least  those  of  Egypt,  as 
Herodotus  testifies)  shaved  themselves  every  aay  or 
two,  all  over,  as  well  the  body,  as  the  bead  and 
beard.  If  this  were  also  a  custom  amonff  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  is  very  credible,  then  the  application  and 
fbrce  of  this  metaphor  is  clear. 

In  reference  to  this  **  shaving  by  a  razor  that  is 
hired,"  Mr.  Taylor  thinka  it  likely  that  there  is  an 
implication  of  contempt  as  well  as  suffering  included 
in  It,  as  the  office  of  a  barber  ambulant  has  seldom 
been  esteemed  of  any  dignity,  either  in  the  East  or 
in  the  West  That  the  allusion  is  not  unknown  at 
present  in  Asia,  appears  firom  a  song,  whose  versifi- 
cation, if  none  of  the  best,  vet  was  popular,  **  being 
bawled  about  the  streets  of  Aleppo,  after  the  retreat 
of  Nadir  Shah  from  Mosul,  in  the  year  1743.** 

Tahmas,  where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ? 
An  iron  mace  between  bis  shoulders ; 
May  a  razor  shave  kis  heard  ! 
And  a  iword  cut  offkis  head! 
Tahmaa,  where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ? 

(RusseU's  Aleppo,  note  5.  voL  ii.  p.  393.) 

As  Nadir  had  failed  of  his  purpose,  contempt  was 
likely  to  be  vented  by  his  enemies  in  this  triumphant 
ballad. 

REAPING  is  such  a  natutvl  employment  in  agri- 
culture, that  it  almost  glides  of  itseli^into  a  metaphor- 
ical action,  at  once  expressive,  and  easily  under- 
stood. To  cut  down  com,  to  gather  fruits,  when 
come  to  maturity ;  to  receive  the  natural  effects,  or 
consequences,  or  rewards,  of  good  or  bad  actions, 
have  many  points  of  similitude,  which  are  readily 
comprehended  by  all,  and  furnish  frequent  allusions 
in  Scripture. 

REASON  is  that  intellectual  power  by  which  we 
apprehend  and  discover  truth,  whether  contained  in 
first  principles  of  belief,  or  in  the  arguments  and 
conclusions  from  those  principles,  by  which  truth 
not  intuitive  is  investigated.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten by  some  theologians  against  the  use  of  reason  in 
matters  of  religion ;  but  we  apprehend  that  their  rea- 
soning has,  in  many  cases,  proceeded  on  a  fidse  as- 
sumption. If  theology  be  considered  as  a  science, 
just  like  any  other  series  of  truths  connected  as 
principles  and  conclusions,  it  roust  evidently  be  the 
work  of  reason  to  apprehend  and  c-onnect  them.  On 
religious  as  well  as  other  subjects,  faith  can  never  go 
beyond  the  principles  on  which  reason,  in  one  way 
or  other,  more  or  less  directly,  can  judge  of  truth. 
Any  other  opinion  would  involve  the  monstrous 
proposition,  tnat  we  may,  agreeably  to  a  rational 
nature,   believe  without  a  reason  ;   a  proposition. 


which  does  not  oftr  greater  violence  to  our  eon- 
sdtution  than  to  the  spirit  of  that  religioD  wilich 
is  not  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  t  lound 
mind. 

The  term  reason  haa  a  diversified  wpplication  in 
the  sacred  wiitinga.  It  signifies  thatucul^ofdM 
soul  by  which  we  apprehend  and  judge  of  tnithif 
[Dan.  iv.  36.)  a  proo^  ground,  or  argument,  (1  Pet 
iii.  15.)  the  act  of  coiiferring,  disputing,  or  argiunc, 
(Blatt.  xvL  8.)  and  the  fitneas  of  thinn,  Acts  vlf; 
xviu.  14. 

REBA,  RsBs,  or  Rsb,  a  prince  of  the  IfidiBiutes, 
killed  in  the  war  that  Moaes,  bv  order  from  the  Lord, 
waged  a^ainat  them  by  the  bandof  PhiDefaas,Boii 
of  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  for  the  puniahiDent  of 
their  crime  in  seducing  Israel,  Numb.  zxzi.  8 ;  Jodi 
ziu.  31. 

REBEKAH,  a  daughter  of  Bethuel,  end  wife  of 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxiv.  15,  &c  She  lived  with  her  hat- 
band twenty  yeaia  without  having  children;  but, in 
answer  to  his  prayera,  ahe  became  pregnaat  with  tvo 
children.  These  struggUug  togetner  ia  her  womb, 
and  giving  her  great  uneasinesB,  she  consulted  the 
Lon^  who  told  her  that  two  natioos  were  in  her 
womb,  and  that  the  elder  ahould  be  subject  to  the 
younger.  At  the  burth  of  the  children,  the  fint,  Ik* 
me  ruddy  and  hairy,  they  namod  £^u;  the  other 
holdinir  in  his  hand  the  heel  of  his  brodier,  they 
called  nim  Jacob,  the  Heeler.  Esau  delighted  m 
hunting ;  but  Jacob  waa  a  plain,  homely  roan.  See 
Jacob,  Esau,  and  Isaac. 

The  conduct  of  Rebekah  in  reference  to  her  sooi 
was  highly  culpable.  The  year  of  her  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  she  certainly  died  before  baac,  becaun 
it  is  said  that  he  was  put  into  the  tomb  with  Rebekah 
his  wife ;  which  tomb  was  the  same  with  tbat  in 
which  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  buried,  and  afitf- 
warda  Jacob  and  Leah,  Grcn.  zlix.  31 ;  zzxv.  29. 

I.  RECHAB  and  BAANAH,  asBBmoB  of  Idibo- 
sheth,  son  of  Saul,  2  Sam.  iv.  S2,  aeq. 

II.  RECHAB,  the  father  of  Jonadals  and  of  tbe 
Rechabites.  It  is  not  known  in  what  time  tlm  Kf* 
chab  lived,  nor  what  was  his  origin.  We  read,  a 
1  Chron.  ii.  55,  that  the  Rechabitea  were  origioillT 
Kenites,  and  that  thev  were  singers  in  the  house  ot 
God.  The  Hebrew  has,  **'  porters  and  the  obedieot, 
that  dwell  under  tenta ;  these  are  those  that  an 
called  Kenites,  who  are  deacended  from  Hentf|D> 
chief  of  the  house  of  Rechab."  The  Kenitea  de- 
scended from  Midian,  aon  of  Cush,  by  UobaN  ^ 
Jethro,  father-in-law  of  Moaea.  They  entered  the 
Promised  Land  with  the  Hebrews,  and  dwek  in  ^ 
tribe  of  Judah,  about  the  Dead  sea.  They  wereds^ 
tinauiahed  from  the  Israelites  1^  their  retired  Ba 
and  bv  their  dislike  of  cities  and  houses.  Some  hi^t 
thought  that  Hobab,  or  Jethro,  was  the  founder  n 
the  Rechabites  ;  that  Rechab  waa  one  of  hia  names; 
that  Jonadab,  in  the  time  of  Jehu,  was  one  of  b« 
posterity;  and  that  Heber  the  Kenite  followed  the 
customs  of  the  Rechabitea.  Serrarius  distinguisbc* 
the  ancient  Rechabitea,  deacended  from  andio^ 
tuted  by  Jethro,  from  the  new  Rechabites  of  Jonadab, 
son  of  Rechab,  in  the  time  of  Jehu.  However  tbs 
may  be,  Scripture  acquaints  us,  (Jer.  xxi?.  6^  7.)  tm 
Jonadab,  aon  of  Rechab,  in  the  time  of  Jeho,kiDfot 
Israel,  laid  an  injunction  on  hia  posterity  not  to  dntf 
wine,  not  to  biuld  houaea,  not  to  plant  rinej^anh,  to 
have  no  landa,  and  to  dwell  in  tenta  all  their  li^ 
This  they  continued  to  observe  for  above  300  reaia; 
but  in  the  last  year  of  Jehoiakini,  king  of  Juda^ 
Nebuchadnezzar  coming  to  besiege  JcruaaleBiitM 
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Aechabites  were  forced  to  take  refli^  in  the  city, 
still,  however,  lodsing  in  tents.  Dunng  this  sie^, 
Jeremiah  receivea  orders  from  the  Lord,  to  invite 
them  into  the  temple,  and  to  offer  them  wine  to  drink. 
But  they  answered.  **  We  will  drink  no  wine;  for  so 
Jonadab  the  son  or  Rechab,  our  father,  comnuinded 
us,"  &c.  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto 
Jeremiah,  reproving  Judah,  saymg,  "  The  words  of 
Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  that  he  commanded  his 
sons  not  to  drink  wine,  are  performed ;  yet  I  have 
spoken  unto  you,  rising  esrly  and  spealung,  but  ye 
hearkened  not  unto  me."  Aiid  then,  directing  bis 
discourse  to  the  Rechabites,  he  says,  '*  Because 
ye  have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jonadab  your 
father,  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever,"  Jer.  xxxv. 
2,scq. 

The  Rechabites  were,  probablv,  led  captive,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans;  since  we 
read  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixx.  that  it  was  sung  **  by  the 
sons  of  Jonadab,  and  bv  the  principal  captives," 
which  were  Ezekiel  and  Mordecai,  carried  awav  by 
the  Chaldeans  beyond  the  Euphrates,  after  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  under  kmg  Jehotakim.  They  returned 
from  their  captivity,  and  settled  in  the  citjr  of  Jabez, 
beyond  Jordan  ;  as  appears  by  1  Chron.  li.  55.  No 
further  mention  is  made  of  the  Kenites  in  the  books 
written  after  the  captivi^  of  Babylon. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Assideans  of  the 
Maccabees,  (1  Mac.  ii.  43 ;  vii.  13 ;  2  Mac.  xiv.  6.) 
were  successors  and  followers  of  the  Rechabites. 
Others  have  confoundecl  them  with  the  Essence. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Es- 
sence, which  is  well  known,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Rechabites.  The  former  had  fields,  and 
dwelt  in  houses ;  but  had  neither  wives  nor  children ; 
and  performed  no  religious  ceremonies  with  the 
other  Jews  at  Jerusalem  :  all  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Rechabites. 

RECONCILIATION,  see  Expiation,  and 
Atonkhent. 

REDEEMER,  a  name  given  by  way  of  eminence 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  the 
law  of  Moses,  (Lev.  xxv.  25, 47, 48.)  it  is  given  to  him 
who  hss  the  nght  of  redemption  in  an  inheritance, 
or  even  to  a  near  kinsman,  wno  may  redeem  it  fit>m 
a  stranger,  or  any  Jew  who  had  bought  it  Moses 
ordained,  that  neither  estates  in  land,  nor  the  per- 
sons of  the  Hebrews,  should  be  sold  forever;  but 
that  every  one  might  resume  the  possession  of  his 
estate,  or  his  personal  liberty,  in  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  at  the  jubilee.  But  without  waiting  for  these 
years,  when  any  reladon  was  rich  enough,  and  had 
power  to  redeem  the  goods  or  liberty  of  nis  brother, 
the  law  enabled  him  to  do  so.  And  this  it  calls  the 
right  of- redemption;  giving  also  the  name  of  re- 
deemer to  the  relation  who  claimed  this  right,  Lev. 
xxv.  xxvii. 

We  see  an  instance  of  the  mtctice  of  this  law  in 
the  history  of  Ruth,  Ruth  ii.  20 ;  iii.  9,  &c.  Boaz, 
being  one  of  the  nearest  relations  of  Elimelech,  mar- 
ried Kuth,  the  heiress  of  Elimelech,  and  thereby  re- 
entered into  the  possession  of  her  estate.  Jeremiah 
redeemed  the  field  of  his  nephew  Hanameel,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sold  to  another,  Jer. 
xxxii.  7,  8. 

The  same  person  was  also  called  The  Redeemer  tf 
Bloody  (Eng.  tr.  The  Revenger  fifBhod,)  who  had  a 
right  to  revenge  the  blood  of  his  murdered  kinsman, 
Numb.  xxxv.  12, 19,  21 ;  Deut  xix.  6, 12.  To  curb 
the  resentment  of  these  avengers,  or  redeemers,  Ck>d 


sppointed  cities  of  refiige  throu|^out  IsrseL  See 
RxFuex,  and  First-born. 

RED  HEIFER.  The  particulars  relative  to  this 
sacrifice,  which  was  anerament  type  of  our  Saviour, 
(Heb.  ix.  14.)  will  be  found  in  Numb.  xix.  Spencer 
thinks,  that  the  ceremony  was  designed  ui  opposition 
to  the  Egyptian  superstitions.  But  Mr.  Taylor  re- 
marks, that  though  the  Apis  of  Egypt  wss  black,  yet 
the  Apis  of  India  is  **  red-colored  f  and  conse(]uently, 
the  Hebrew  red  heiftr  could  not  be  in  opposition  to 
this ;  which  is  the  original  of  the  Egyptian  super- 
stition. (See  Apis.)  The  virtue  of  purifying  from 
defilement  bv  contact  with  a  dead  body,  aid  not  re- 
side in  the  abundance  of  water  with  wmch  the  per- 
son previously  washed  himself;  but  in  the  ashes  of 
the  heifer,  however  small  their  quantity,  with  which 
he  was  baptized  by  sprinkling,  Heb.  ix.  10, 13, 14. 
It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  dispute  be« 
tween  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Jews  about 
puri^ing  (John  iii.  25.)  turned  on  this  point,  *'How 
could  simple  water — ^water  having  no  ashes  in  it — 
purify?" and  the  Baptist,  in  another  place,  pleads 
the  authority  of  ^  him  who  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
simple  water.**  As  no  heifer  can  be  burnt  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  Jews,  it  follows,  that  thev 
cannot,  on  their  own  legal  principles,  be  fidly  puri- 
fied from  the  defilement  communicated  by  the  oead ; 
they  wash  their  clothes,  the  furniture  of  their  apart^ 
ments,  theu*  rooms,  6lc.  but  the  ashes  are  still  wanting, 
for  the  purification  of  their  persons.    See  Heifkr. 

RED  SEA,  see  Sea. 

REED.  Ezekiel  (xiaj  and  John  (Rev.  xi.l.)speak 
of  a  measuring-reed ;  the  former  saying,  it  was  in  len^ 
six  cubits  and  a  hand-breadth  ;  or  rather,  six  cubits 
and  six  hand-breadths ;  that  is,  six  Hebrew  cubits,  each 
larger  by  a  hand-breadth  than  the  Babylonish  cubit 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  To  provide  security  for 
those  who  should  undesignedly  kill  a  man,  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  to  appoint  six  cities  of  refuge,  or 
Asyloy  that  whoever  should  have  thus  spilt  blood, 
miffht  retire  thither,  and  have  time  to  prepare  his 
defence  before  the  judges  ;  and  that  the  kinsmen  of 
the  deceased  might  not  punue  and  kill  him,  Exod. 
XXL  13 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  11,  &c.  Of  such  cities  there 
were  three  on  each  side  Jordan.  On  the  west,  were 
Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  Hebron  and  Shechem  :  on  the 
east,  Bezer,  Golan  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  Josh,  xx,  7, 
8.  These  cities  served  not  only  for  Hebrews,  but  for 
all  strangera  who  resided  in  the  country,  Deut.  xix. 
1 — 8.  The  Lord  also  commanded,  that  when  the 
Hebrews  should  multiply  and  eularse  their  land, 
they  should  add  three  other  cities  of  refuse.  As 
this  command  was  never  fulfilled,  the  rabbins  say, 
that  the  Messiah  wiU  accomplish  it. 

Maimonides,  firom  the  traditions  of  the  ancients^ 
assures  us,  that  all  the  forty-eight  cities,  appointed 
for  habitations  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  were  also 
cities  of  refUge ;  and  that  all  the  difference  between 
them  was,  that  the  six  cities  appointed  by  the  law, 
were  obliged  to  receive  and  loage  refiigees  gratis ; 
whereas  the  other  cities  might  refuse  to  admit  such 
as  fled  to  them,  and  were  not  obliged  to  lodce  them 
gratuitously.  Besides  the  cities  of  refuse,  me  tem- 
ple, and  especially  tiie  altar  of  bumt-oSerings,  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  an  ssylum.  Those  who  took 
sanctuary  m  the  temple,  were  immediately  examined 
by  the  judges ;  and,  if  found  guilty  of  murder,  thej 
were  forced  away,  even  from  the  altar,  and  put  to 
death  without  the  temple.  But  if  found  innocent, 
they  had  a  guard  appointed,  to  conduct  them  safely 
to  some  city  of  refiige. 
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The  Okies  of  refoge  w«re  to  be  of  easy  aecees ;  and 
every  year,  on  the  nfleenth  of  Adar^the  niagistrates 
inspected  the  roads,  to  see  that  they  were  in  good 
condition,  and  that  there  were  no  unpediments.  At 
every  division  of  the  road  was  .a  direction-post,  on 
which  was  written,  RtfugCf  Btfuge^  for  the  guidance 
of  hira  who  was  fleeing  for  security.  They  were  to 
be  well  supplied  with  water  and  provisions.  It  was 
not  allowed  to  make  anv  weapons  there,  tlmt  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceasecl  might  not  procure  arras  to 
gratify  their  revenge.  It  was  necessary  that  whoever 
took  refuge  there  ^ould  understand  a  trade,  that  he 
might  not  be  chargeable.  They  used  to  send  some 
prudent  and  moderate  persons,  to  meet  those  who 
were  pursuing  the  culprit,  in  order  to  dispose  them 
to  clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  to  await  the  decis- 
ion of  justice. 

At  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  the  refugee  might 

Suit  the  city  in  which  he  was.  But  though  the  man- 
layer  had  fled  to  the  city  of  refuge,  he  was  not  ex- 
empt firom  the  power  of  justice.  Numb.  xxxv.  12. 
An  information  was  lodg^ed  against  him ;  and  he  was 
summoned  before  the  judges  and  the  people,  to 
prove  that  the  murder  was  truly  casual  and  involun- 
tary. If  found  mnocent,  he  dwelt  safely  in  tiie  city 
to  which  he  had  retired ;  if  otherwise,  he  was  put  to 
death,  according  to  the  law.  Scripture  is  not  very 
exprM,  whether  the  afiair  came  under  the  cogni- 
jEsnce  of  the  judges  of  the  place  where  the  murder 
was  committed,  or  of  the  ju(u^  of  the  city  of  refuge, 
to  which  the  murderer  had  fled.  (Comp.  Deut.  xix. 
11, 12;  Josh.  XX.  4,  5,  6  ;  Numb.  xxxv.  25.)  But  it 
appears  firom  the  passage  of  Joshua,  that  the  fugitive 
underwent  two  trials:  first  in  the  city  of  refli^ 
where  the  judges  summarily  examined  the  aflatr ; 
oecondly  in  bis  own  city,  where  the  magistrates  ex- 
amined the  cause  more  strictly.  If  the  latter  judges 
declared  him  innocent,  they  reconducted  hun  under 
ft  guard  to  the  city  of  refuge. 

in  Europe  we  do  not  discover  that  distinguished 
wisdom  in  the  institution  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
which  there  really  is.  With  us,  murder  or  man- 
slaughter is  prosecuted  so  regularly,  that  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  die  policy  of  this  national  appointment. 
It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  the  appropriation  of  cer- 
tain cities  for  the  purposes  of  refuge,  seems  peculiar 
to  the  Mosaic  dispensation :  we  read  nothing  of  it  in 
Egypt ;  and  there  is  at  this  time  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
East^  notwithstanding  the  utility  of  such  appoint- 
ments might  deservedly  have  preserved  the  custom 
among  those  who  had  once  known  it.  Travellers 
inform  us,  that  such  is  the  irritable  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  tiie  Arabs  and  other  inhabitants  of  hot  cli- 
mates, that  if  one  sheikh  should  seriously  say  to  anoth- 
er, **  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or  "  The  wrong  side  of  thy 
turban  is  out,*'  nothing  but  blood  can  wash  away  the 
reproach  ;  and  not  merelv  the  blood  of  the  oflender, 
but  that  also  of  aU  the  males  of  his  familv !  In  several 
districts  in  Arabia,  the  relations  of  a  person  who  has 
been  slain,  have  leave  either  to  accept  a  composi- 
tion in  moneys  or  to  require  the  murderer  to  surrender 
himself  to  justice,  or  even  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  his  whole  famUy.  They  think  little  of  making 
an  assassin  be  punished,  or  even  put  to  death,  by  the 
hands  of  justice ;  for  this  would  be  to  deliver  a  family 
of  an  unworthy  member,  who  deserved  no  such  fa- 
vor at  their  hands.  Hence  ^  the  Arabs  rather  avenge 
themselves  as  the  law  allows,  upon  the  family  of 
the  murderer,  and  seek  an  opportunity  of  slaying  its 
hiad^  or  most  eonsiderable  prison,  whom  they  regard 
as  being  properly  the  person  guiliy  of  the  erime,  as  it 


must  have  been  committed  tbroQgb  his  Qegli|ttfie, 
in  watching  over  the  conduct  of  mese  under  his  in- 
spection. In  the  mean  time,  the  judges  seize  the 
murderer,  and  detain  him  till  be  lufi  pud  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  crowns.  Had  it  not  been  for  ibis  fine, 
so  absurd  a  law  must  have  been  long  eiaee  repealed. 
Drom  this  Htm,  the  twofamUits  art  m  eoiitmm  fiaty 
tUl  9ome  &nt  or  other  of  the  mwnkrei^s  fmHsbidm. 
^0  recondUation  can  take  place  hdwun  Am,  ad  the 
quarrel  ia  stOl  oeeanonaUv  renewed.  Then  hmt  Im 
instances  <^  such  famUy  Jeu(U  lasting  firtff  yim.  1( 
in  the  contest,  a  man  of  the  murd^vd  pereoo'sftimlf 
happens  to  fall,  there  can  be  no  peace  UDtil  two 
others  of  the  nmrderet's  family  have  been  thin." 
(Niebuhr's  Travels  in  Arabia,  p.  197,  &c.) 

How  much  milder,  more  eonsiderate,  more  pofitie, 
more  humane,  was  the  institution  of  cities  of  le^l 
which  not  only  gave  oppormnity  to  the  aggreaorio 
escape,  and  to  the  avenger  to  cool ;  but  took  from 
either  the  determination  of  the  case,  and,  after  a 
proper  hearing,  adjudged  the  accidental  slayer  of  hii 
neighbor  to  security,  yet  to  confinement,  till  the  bigli- 
priest  died ;  at  which  period,  not  only  might  the  of- 
fence be  in  part  forgotten,  but  be  reguhrhr  and  hon- 
orably passed  over ;  especially,  among  ne  geDenl 
mourning  on  that  event,  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  nation  in  it.  We  see  that  the  spirit  of  rereofe 
disquiets  hath  parties ;  but  on  such  a  solemo  occa- 
sion, both  parties  might  honorablv  forego  their  ani- 
mosity, without  any  "  fear  of  fightmg,  or  anydiflorb- 
ance  of  sleep  ;**  so  that  this  onpointmeat  was,  per- 
haps, of  equal  advantage  to  botn  culprit  and  areDgir. 

[The  custom  of  Uood-rwenge  appean  to  )^ 
been  an  institution,  or  we  may  amiostsay  apriscipKi 
very  early  introduced  and  practised  among  the  oo- 
madic  oriental  tribes.  So  firmly  was  thia  practice  e^ 
tablished  among  the  Israelites  before  their  entraua 
into  the  promis^  land,  and  probably  also  even  bew« 
their  sojourning  in  Egypt,  that  Moses  waa  dirwwi 
by  Jehovah  not  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it  ennieff: 
but  only  to  counteract  and  modify  it  bjr  the  iwnij- 
tion  of  cities  of  refiige.  The  custom  of  avenging  the 
blood  of  a  member  of  a  family  or  tribe,  upon  w« 
member  of  the  tribe  or  femily  of  the  alayer,  suU  «■ 
istsin  full  force  among  the  modem  Bedouins ;» 
representatives,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  the  anew* 
Israelites  in  tiie  desert  This  indeed  is  ataied  id  Uk 
extract  from  Niebuhr  above  quoted ;  and  is  conWfr 
ed  by  the  following  extract  firom  BurckhardL  Dun^ 
his  journey  in  the  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai,  Bur»- 
hardt  employed  two  Arab  guides;  Harod,ay«fflj 
man  of  great  courage,  resolution  and  fidelity ;  «* 
lys  uncle  Szaleh,  who  proved  to  be  diahonesi iw» 
coward.-  On  the  northern  part  of  tiie  eaatera^ 
towards  Akaba,  he  had  also  employed  an  old  nso^ 
man,  Ayd,  as  guide,  one  of  the  roost  intelfigen^JJ 
trustworthy  Arabs  he  had  met.  The  n«rt  °^' "JJ 
tumingback,  without  reaching  Akaba,  thia  iJttJepai? 
was  attacked  by  four  Bedouins;  but  saved  thrown 
the  presence  .of^  mind  displayed  by  Ayd  «»d  l»g'' 
whikt  Szaleh  fled  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  ^. 
one  of  the  robbers  was  stabbed  by  B«md,  and  ajw^ 
wards  died.  (Travels  in  Syr.  &c  p.  513,  ^^r)./^ 
following  was  the  result    of   the  afliir:  (ila<t  P 

539,  seq.)  ».  c^iJ 

"Hamd,  afrud  of  being  Fiable  topaytbefiBew 
blood,  if  it  should  become  known  that  the  iwwr  wj* 
fallen  by  his  hand,  had  made  us  ail  P^^^^^JI^. 
eron  promise  not  to  mention  «iy  thing  of  w  «*• 
When  I  discharged  hhn  and  Ayd  attke  coa^tiA^ 
mount   Sinai,]  1  made  them  both  soniepw^^ 
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which  they  had  well  deeervedt  paittcularlT  Hamd ; 
this  he  was  ao  imprudent  as  to  mention  to  lua  uncle 
Szaleh,  who  was  so  vexed  at  not  receiving  a  present, 
that  he  ioimediately  divulpped  all  the  circumstances  of 
our  rencounter.  Uamd,  m  consequence,  was  under 
the  greatest  apprehensions  from  the  relations  of  the 
robber ;  and  naving  accompanied  me  on  my  return 
to  Cairo,  he  remained  with  me  some  time  there,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  hearing  whether  the  robber's 
blood  was  likely  to  be  revenged.  Not  hearing  any 
thing,  he  then  returned  to  his  mountain ;  four  montKs 
aAer  which,  a  party  of  Omran,  to  which  tribe  the 
robbers  had  belonged,  came  to  the  tent  of  the  sheikh 
of  the  Towara,  to  demand  the  fine  of  blood.  The 
man  had  died  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  wound  ; 
and  although  he  was  a  robber,  and  the  £st  aggressor, 
the  Bedouin  laws  entitled  his  relations  to  the  fine,  if 
they  waived  the  right  of  retaliation.  Hamd  was  there* 
fore  glad  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  paid  them 
two  camels  (which  the  two  principal  sheikhs  of  the 
Towara  gave  him  for  the  purpose)  and  twenty  dol- 
Ian,  which  I  thought  myself  bound  to  reimburse  to 
him,  when  he  afterwards  called  on  me  at  Cairo.  This 
was  the  third  man  Hamd  had  killed  in  skirmish ;  but 
he  had  paid  no  fine  for  the  others,  as  it  was  never 
known  who  they  were,  nor  to  what  tribe  they  be- 
longed. 

*^  Had  Hamd,  whom  every  one  knew  to  be  the  per- 
son who  had  stabbed  the  robber,  refused  to  pay  the 
fine,  the  Omran  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  retaliated 
npon  himself  or  his  relations ;  or  perhaps  upon  some 
other  individual  of  the  tribe ;  according  to  the  custom 
of  these  Bedouins,  who  have  established  among  them- 
selves the  low  of  *  striking  sideways.' "  How  ftr  su- 
perior to  this  was  the  iMosaic  institution  of  cities  of 
rsfiiffc '    ^R. 

REGENERATION  is  used  in  two  senses  by  the 
sacred  authors  of  the  New  Testament :  (1.)  for  that 
spiritual  birth  received  from  grace ;  (2.)  for  that  new 
lue  we  expect  at  the  resurrection.  Properly  speak- 
ing, there  are  only  two  places  where  the  term  regen- 
eration (.Toiiyj'irifiia)  occurs;  Mattxix.  28.  and  Titus 
ill.  5 :  the  first  refers  to  a  change  of  state,  the  second 
to  a  change  of  profession.  It  will  be  of  advantage, 
therefore,  to  notice  the  import  of  this  term  in  other 
writers.  It  is  compounded  of  ^lu^i*',  oratn,  and 
yiirfrtic,  generaiionj  or  origin.  It  is  used  oy  Greek 
writers  to  express  the  state  of  the  earth  in  the  spring, 
when  the  face  and  appearance  of  nature  is  renovated, 
and  the  cro|>8  and  vegetables,  com,  &c.  are  regener- 
ated in  the  successors  of  those  of  the  last  year.  Trees, 
however,  are  not  regenerated  ;  but  their  leaves  and 
fmits  are ;  nature  having  formed  the  buds  and  genns 
previous  to  the  winter,  which,  aAer  the  winter,  put 
themselves  forth,  open,  and  spread  themselves. 
Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus,  expresses  the  state  and 
dignity  to  whicn  ho  was  re-appointed  nHer  his  return 
from  exile,  by  the  term  r^eneration.  Joseph  us, 
speaking  of  the  Jews  who  were  made  acquainted  by 
Zorobabol  with  the  edict  of  Darius,  permitting  their 
return  to  Jerusalem,  says, — "They  gave  thanks  to 
God— «nd  for  seven  days  they  continued  feasting,  and 
kept  a  festival  fbr  the  rebuilding  and  restoration, 
refitneroHon^  of  their  country.**    It  is  this  last  paiisage, 

Rnncipally,  that  induces  Bchleusner  to  interpret 
latL  xix.  28,  of  a  rtnowdion  of  the  minds  and  cAoroe- 
Un  of  the  Jtio$  and  Gentiles  by  means  ^  the  fosptl. 
The  Syriac  translates,  in  the  new  age.  This  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  phrases,  the  age  to  come,  the 
worid  to  eome^  the  I\xiher  qf  the  JkUure  age^  the  age  of 
fA«  Messiah^  &c.  which  were  familiar  and  customary 


among  the  Jewsi  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ  In  this  acceptation,  the  term  regsnsmiism 
must  be  construed  wita  the  preceding  woras ;  and  U 
is  consistent  with  2  Pet  iii.  13;  2  Cor.  v.  17.  But 
othen  incline  to  construe  these  worda  with  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  sentence,  and  so  refer  them  to  the 
frana  renovation  of  all  things,  at  Christ's  second  com- 
ing ;  (comp.  Acts  iii.  21.J  and  particularlv  to  God% 
children  being  horn  cfgmn,  as  it  were,  from  their 
graves :  that  is,  resurrection  is  regeneration.  (Com^ 
Acts  xiii.  33.)  Either  wav  the  passage  ia  metaphon- 
cal ;  but,  as  it  was  intended  to  oe  understood  by  the 
hearers,  it  seems  most  proper  to  explain  it  in  that 
sense  which  was  most  likely  to  strike  those  hearers 
as  consonant  with  phrases  then  current.  This  seema 
to  establish  the  verbal  meaning  in  coincidence  with 
Schleusner.  A  more  exalted  meaning  might  be 
couched  under  the  term,  and  might  even  be  preeent 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  but  the  hearers  would 
be  most  likely  to  understand  its  import  according  to 
its  application  bv  their  native  historian  Josephus. 

Tne  second  place  in  which  the  word  occurs  (Titua 
iiL  5.)  alludes,  beyond  all  question,  to  the  rite  or  bap- 
tism. Our  translators  have  taken  the  term  connected 
with  it,  for  the  fiuid  with  which  that  rite  ia  edminia- 
tered  ;  or  the  action  bv  which  it  is  performed ;  but 
the  general  course  of  tne  Greek  language  rather  leads 
to  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid.  But  in  wkmtever 
sense  that  term  might  be  taken,  it  is  clear  that  rejpen- 
eration,  in  this  place,  means  a  professional  or  ntual 
change  of  life,  or  personal  habits,  of  objects,  purposes 
and  endeavora.  It  is  the  external  profession  of  those 
intentions  of  which  the  renewing  ^f  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
mentioned  m  connection  with  it,  is  the  prime  mover 
and  promoter ;  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  of  which 
the  actuating  principle  is  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  The  fathers  have  uniformly  emploved  the 
term  regeneration  to  signify  baptism ;  and  tbis  ia  so 
evident,  that  Phavorinus  says  expressly,  referring  to 
this  place,  (Im  holv  rite  of  baptism  is  caUed  regtneratwn. 
It  is  so  used  by  Justin  Manyr,  and  other  early  Chris- 
tians. Baptism  was  always  thought  to  denote  a  rea- 
urrection,  a  transplantation,  a  change  of  mannera,  of 
society,  of  interests  and  of  cares,  as  those  who  are 
^' risen  with  Christ,"  who  are  ^^  alive  from  the  dead," 
with  whom  ''old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  thmgs 
are  become  new,"  &c. 

Verv  different  ia  the  term  used,  (John  iiL  4, 5,  &c.) 
it  is  there  y'*'*K^v  uio»^«r,  bom  ogotn,  or,  as  some 
prefer,  bom  from  above.  But  this  latter  acceptation 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  following  conversation, 
and  the  objections  raised  by  Nicodenuis,  ^  How  can 
a  man  (xMiq^ijtni)  be  bom  again  when  he  is  old? 
Can  he  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb, 
and  be  bom?"  ''He  must,"  says  Jesus,  "be 
bora  of  water  and  Spirit."  Ritiially,  professionally, 
or  externally,  of  water ;  interaallv,  or  actual ingl^r,  of 
the  Spirit ;  that  is,  renewed  in  the  spirit,  disposition 
or  habit  of  his  mind ;  in  this  sense  he  Is  "a  child  of 
God  ;"  "  bom  of  God'; "  God  is  his  faUier,  &c. 

Though  these  terms  are  currently  used  promiscu- 
ously and  indiscriminately,  yet  this  appears  to  be  an 
incorrectness ;  which  probably  woula  appear  more 
striking,  if  proper  care  were  taken  to  distinguish  ac- 
curateW  between  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial  king- 
dom of  God ;  the  professional  or  temporal  kingdom 
of  grace,  and  the  ultimate  or  eternal  kingdom  of 
glorvi&c 

The  term  used  by  Peter,  (1  Epist.  i.  a)  who  thanks 
God  for  his  abundant  mercv  by  which  be  regeneratea 
us,  (<l»ayi»i;<Ta(*)  In  a  livejy  or  life-giving  nopei  by 
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ttko  nturrectioii  of  Jesiu  Christ  fiom  the  dead,  seems 
to  come  very  near  to  the  import  of  naiiyyiita/o.  It 
seems  to  imply,  that  mankiDd,  the  Jews  especially, 
had  once  possessed  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality, 
but  had  lost  it ;  this  is  revived,  re-animated,  re-begot- 
ten in  us,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  nor 
should  it  be  forgot,  that  whoever  was  baptized,  pro- 
fessed conversion  to,  and  commemoration  of,  a  risen 
Saviour.  A  man  totallv  dead  could  be  no  Saviour ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting, 
were,  in  that  case,  no  better  than  cunningly  devisM 
ftbles,  and  the  *^  hope  of  worms,"  as  the  Uhristians 
were  reproached  by  their  adversaries. 

REHABIAH,  eldest  son  of  Eliezer,  and  grandson 
of  Moses,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  17 ;  xxvi.  25.  He  and  his 
brethren  were  Levites,  and  treasurers  of  the  temple. 

I.  REHOB,  father  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria,  of 
Zobah,  2  Sam.  viii.  3. 

II.  REHOB,  also  Beth-Rehob,  a  city  or  district 
of  Asher,  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  given  to  the  Levites  of  the 
femily  of  Gerahom,  1  Chron.  vi.  75 ;  Josh.  zxi.  31. 
It  was  in  Syria,  on  the  road  to  Hamath,  (Numb.  xiiL 
21 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6, 8.)  and,  probably,  between  Libanus 
and  Anti-libanus,  or  at  the  foot  or  Anti-libanus.  The 
city  of  Laish,  or  Dan  was  situate  in  the  canton  of 
Rehob,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  call  it,  Rechob,  Judg. 
xviii.  28. 

REHOBOAM,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon, 
by  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess,  1  Kings  xii.  xiv.  20, 21 ; 
2  Chr.  X. — xii.  He  was  forty-one  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign ;  and  was  therefore  bom  in  the 
first  year  of  his  father's  reign.  He  ascended  the 
throne  A.  M.  3029,  and  reigned  seventeen  years  at 
Jerusalem.    He  died  A.  M.  3046. 

The  indiscretion  of  this  prince  caused  ten  of  the 
tribes  to  revolt,  and  thus  occasioned  the  founding  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (See  Jeroboam.)  Rehoboam, 
findine  the  reunion  of  the  tribes  hopeless,  applied 
himself  to  the  strenj?thening  his  kingdom  against 
Jeroboam.  He  fbrtined  and  stored  several  cities ;  as 
Bethlehem,  Etam,  Tekoa,  Beth-zur,  Shoco,  Adul- 
lam,  Gath,  Mareshah,  Ziph,  Adoraim,  Lachtsh,  Aze- 
kah,  Zorah,  Aijalon  and  Hebron.  The  number  of 
his  subjects  was  considerably  increased  by  the  priests 
and  Levites,  from  the  cities  and  territories  of  Jerobo- 
am, who,  seeing  that  this  new  king  abolished  the  estab- 
lished worship  of  the  Lord,  and  made  priests  for  bis 
golden  calves,  withdrew  into  the  land  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  that  they  might  attend  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Rehoboam  and  his  people,  however,  did 
not  continue  faithful  to  the  Lora  above  three  years. 
They  did  evil,  and  provoked  him  by  their  wickedness, 
more  than  their  fathers  had  done;  committing  all 
the  wickedness  and  abominations  of  the  Canaanites, 
whom  the  Lord  had  driven  out 

Rehoboam  married  18  wives,  and  had  60  concu- 
bines ;  bv  whom  he  had  28  sons,  and  60  daughters. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  God  sent  against  Judah 
Shishak,  (or  Sesac,)  king  of  Egypt,  who  carried  off 
all  the  treasure  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  king's 
treasures,  and  the  golden  bucklers  made  by  Solomon, 
laying  waste  also  the  whole  country,  2  Chron.  xii ; 
1  Kings  xiv.  25.  The  prophet  Shemaiah  went  to 
attend  Rehoboam,  and  the  princes  of  Judah  who 
were  with  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  said  to  them  from 
the  Lord,  **  You  have  forsaken  me,  and  I,  in  my  turn, 
have  forsaken  you,  and  delivered  you  into  the  hands 
of  Shishak."  The  princes  being  convinced  of  the 
jiisdce  of  these  reproaches,  humbled  themselves; 
and  God  promised  to  Shemaiah,  that  he  would  not 
utteriy  abandon  them,  but  only  make  them  sensible 


of  the  diflerenee  between  serving  the  Loriind  be- 
ing subject  to  a  foreign  power. 

After  the  departure  or  Shishak,  Rehoboam  made 
brazen  bucklers,  instead  of  those  of  gold,  which  the 
kinff  of  Egypt  had  taken  away ;  .and  when  be  wett 
to  tne  temple,  his  guards  carried  them  before  bmL 
The  history  of  Rehoboam  was  written  at  length,  bf 
the  prophets  Shemaiah  and  Iddo ;  but  their  accooos 
are  not  come  to  our  hands ;  nor  any  particalan  of 
those  constant  wars  which  were  between  hinund 
Jeroboam.  Rehoboam  vnks  buried  in  the  city  of 
David,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah,  who, 
speaking  of  his  father,  says,  he  was  an  ignonm 
prince,  unskilled  in  the  art  of  govemment,  a  weik 
man,  and  without  courage,  2  Chron.  xiiL  7.  Solo- 
mon seems  to  have  had  this  son,  his  soccaaor,  b^ 
fore  his  eyes,  when  he  said,  (Eccl.  iL  18, 19.)  "Yea, 
I  hated  all  mj  labor  which  I  had  taken  under  the 
sun,  because  1  should  leave  it  unto  the  man  that 
should  be  after  me ;  and  who  knoweth  whether  be 
shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ?  Yet  shall  he  have  rule 
over  all  my  labor  wherein  I  have  labored,  lod 
wherein  I  have  showed  myself  wise  under  the  anL 
This  is  also  vanity." 

REHOBOTH,  one  of  the  cities  of  Asqrria,  Ga. 
x.n. 

REHUM,  a  chief  officer  of  the  khi£of  ffmu 
Samaria.  His  title  of  dignity  in  Hebrew  ii  M 
TVam,  l4>rd  of  the  dtcnt^  probably  chancellor,  or  cbia 
secretary,  &c  He  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  kinj 
of  Persia,  who  commanded  in  Samaria  and  PaleatlK 
He  wrote  to  Artaxerxes,  (Smerdis,)  the  succeeeor  of 
Cambyses,  to  oppose  the  re-building  of  the  teopie 
of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  iv.  9. 

REINS,  or  KinifETS.  The  Hebrews  often  make 
the  reins  the  seat  of  the  afiections,  and  aacnbe » 
them  knowledge,  joy,  pain,  pleasure ;  hence  in  Scrip* 
ture  it  is.so  often  said,  that  God  searches  the  beait 
and  the  reins.  Elsewhere,  the  Scripture  imputea  to 
the  reins,  love  and  the  fountain  of  genentioDi  1 
Kings  vui.  19.  God  upbraids  the  Jews  with  bano{ 
him  enough  in  their  mouths,  but  not  in  their  real 
and  hearts,  Jer.  xii.  2.  In  trouble  and  in  te  tbi 
reins  are  disturbed  and  tremble.  Tbeyftmta^^, 
(Nab.  ii.  10.)  and  are  relaxed,  Dan.  v.  6 ;  Ezek.  m? 
The  psalmist  says,  thathis  reins  have  enoouFBgediM 

excited  him  to  praise  the  Lord,  (Ps.  xvl  7.J  and  iff* 
emiah,  (Lam.  lii.  la)  that  the  Lord  bad  eentdK 
daughters  of  his  auiver  into  his  reins;  that  i^i  ^°f 
pierced  me  with  bis  srrows;  he  hath  exhaiKedl* 
whole  quiver  upon  me :  the  daughtera  of  the  (^^ 
is  a  poetical  expression  for  arrows.  Mctaphoncwj 
it  is  said,  (Deut  xxxii.  14.)  tiie  (at  of  the  reus  « 
wheat,  to  signify  the  finest  flour:  Vulgate,  maito* 
of  wheat  ,.   _. 

REKEM,  a  king  of  the  Midianites  in  Arabia,  wbo 

give  his  name  to  die  city  afterwards  called  by  JJ 
reeks  Petra.  He  was  slain  by  Phinebas,  for  tw 
abomination  of  Baal-peor,  Numb.  xxxL  8. 

RELIGION  is  taken  in  three  senses  in  Scnpn^ 
(1.)  For  the  external  and  ceremonial  worship  of  ■• 
Jewish  religion,  Exod.  xu.  4a  (2.)  For  the  ^j*" 
ligion ;  the  best  manner  of  serving  and  hononngtjoot 
Jam.  i.  27.    (3.)  For  superstition,  which  aee. 

REMALIAH,  father  of  Pekah,  king  of  Ur^l.^^ 
Kings  XV.  25.  , ^^ 

REMEMBRANCE,  or  Mbmort.  God  i*q«^ 
that  we  should  keep  his  commandments  in  r^*^ 
branne.  He  tells  Moses  (Exod.  xvii.  14.]  tDHBr 
*«  will  utteriy  put  out  the  remembrance  of  A»"» 
from  under  heaven  •"  that  is,  he  wifl  dertt^M"" 
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entirely,  that  no  further  mention  ahall  be  made  of 
him,  as  a  people.  He  says, (Pa.  xzxiv.  16.)  that  **  the 
face  of  the  Lord  ia  againat  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut 
off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth.'*  And 
Pa.  iz.  6.  **  Thou  haat  destroyed  cities,  their  memo- 
rial is  periahed  with  them.''  On  the  contrary,  God 
has  promised  to  the  righteous  and  just,  that  their 
memory  ahall  be  blesseo,  and  shall  never  perish. 

REMISSION  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  year  of 
jubilee,  or  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  slaves 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  in  which  every  one  returned 
into  his  own  inheritance.  (So  in  the  Vulfate,  Lev. 
XXV.  10 ;  Numb,  xxxvi.  4 ;  Deut.  xv.  1.)  It  is  also 
used  for  pardon  of  sin.  The  gospel  says,  that  "John 
did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the  bap- 
tiam  of  repentance,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  Mark 
i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  3.  And  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  shed,  to  procure  remission  of  our  sins,  £ph.  i.  7 ; 
Col.  i.  14 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
the  term  pardon  of  sin,  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  we  read  of  rtmunon  Bxsdforgivenesi. 
Certainly  these  words,  with  the  ideas  they  represent, 
are  allied ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  some  distinction 
preserved  between  them.  When  the  observation  is 
made,  ^  This  man  who  takes  upon  him  to  forgive  sius, 
blasphemeth :  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  ? "  it 
should  seem  as  if  our  Lord  had  said,  '^Thy  sins  are 
remitted ;"  but  that  term  would  not  have  justified  tlie 
inference  made.  When  John  preached  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  tlie  remission  of  sins,  and  when 
our  Lord  gave  power  to  his  apostles, "  Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;"  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  either  of  these  parties  invaded  an  ac- 
knowledged prerogative  of  God.  If  the  remission 
of  sins  by  the  apostles  was  declaratory,  if  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people,  by  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins ;  iff  in  consequence  of  the  confession 
of  sins  made  previous  to  baptism  by  John,  that  prophet 
remitted  sins  by  baptism,  that  is,  declared  them  to 
be  remitted ;  if  Peter  advised  the  Jews  to  be  bautized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  or  sins ; 
then  we  must  admit  that  tlie  exercise  of  this  power 
b^  men,  was  by  no  means  identical  with  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  which  appertains  to  God  only. 
Under  the  law  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  ;  that  is,  until  the  proper  sac- 
rifices were  offered,  the  priest  could  not  pronounce 
the  transgressor  free  from  the  conseauences  of  his 
transgressions :  under  the  gospel  no  blood  was  shed 
by  John,  or  by  the  apostles ;  but  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
and  remission  of  sins  was  preached  in  his  name. 

The  term  a^«o((.  rendered  remifnon,  signifies  to 
announce  liberty  to  the  camive,  (Luke  iv.  18.)  to  re- 
lease the  obligation  of  a  aebt,  as  in  the  sabbatical 
year,  Deut  xv.  3.  The  term  ^<r<^7<<•  rendered /omve, 
la,  with  the  greatest  proprietv,  addressed  to  God; 
"Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors" — 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do :"  and  the  power  of  forgiving,  **  Son,  be  of  good 
cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  assumed  by  our  Lord, 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  announcing  remission, 
conferred  on  the  apostles ;  and  could  be  becoming 
only  in  a  personage  infinitely  above  them  in  dignity 
and  power. 

REMPHAN.  Amo8(v.  26.)  upbraids  the  Hebrews 
with  having  carried,  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  **  the  tabernacle  of  their  Moloch,  the  im- 
age of  their  idol,  and  the  star  of  their  god,"   Stephen, 


(Acta  viL  43w)  quoting  thia  panage,  aaya,  *<  Ye  took  up 
the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  Uie  star  of  your  god 
Renmhan."    See  Chiun,  and  Moloch. 

REPENTANCE  is  generally  taken  for  that  con- 
trition, compunction,  regret,  or  sorrow  which  rises  in 
us,  after  having  done  something  contrary  to  our 
duty ;  joined  to  a  sincere  reaolution  of  avoiding  the 
like  in  future.  It  is  also  taken  for  the  works  of  peni- 
tence ;  fasting,  weeping,  alma,  and  works  of  satisfiic- 
tion ;  that  is,  retribution.  There  is  a  false  repentance, 
as  that  of  Antiochus  Epinhanes,  of  Judas  Iscariot,  ol 
Pharaoh,  of  Saul,  of  Aoab.  Judas  want^  confi- 
dence in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  therefore  fell  into 
despair.  Antiochus  had  no  sincere  contrition.  Pha- 
raon  and  Saul  were  terrified,  but  not  moved  by  a  true 
repentance ;  they  continued  hardened,  and  changed 
neither  their  minds  nor  their  manners.  Ahab  was 
indeed  touched,  but  he  wanted  perseverance  in  rec- 
titude. 

Samuel  says  to  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xv.  ^.) "  The  strength 
of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent,  for  he  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  repent"  That  is,  he  will  not  change 
his  resolution,  as  men  make  resolutions,  and  then  re- 
pent of  them,  and  perfi>rm  them  noL  He  has  paaaed 
his  sentence  against  you,  and  will  not  annul  it  Paul 
says,  in  the  same  sense,  the  gifits  and  calling  of  God 
are  without  repentance.  That  is,  God  does  not  re- 
voke his  favors;  he  never  forsakes  us  first;  never 
changes  his  •mind. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  (v.  3.)  represents  the  wicked 
in  another  life,  as  repenting  and  bewailing ;  aeized 
with  compunction  and  despair,  at  seeing  good  men  in 
honor,  while  they  themselves  are  in  trouble.  We 
know  that  in  another  life,  repentance  and  remorse 
are  useless.  See  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  24. 

The  sacred  writers  often  represent  God  as  a  king, 
moved  with  regret  or  repentance,  or  relenting  for 
having  sufiTered,  or  having  resolved  on  certain  thmga. 
So  Moses  says,  (Gen.  vL  6,  7.)  God  repented  that  he 
hail  made  man,  seeing  the  wickedness  of  his  actions 
had  proceeded  to  such  extremity.  So  (1  Sam.  xv. 
ll.|  fie  repented  of  having  made  Saul  king ;  not  as  if 
he  nad  conceived  any  regret  at  what  he  had  done,  or 
that  he  repents  of  having  taken  a  false  step,  as  a  man 
doea  when  he  perceives  he  has  committ^  an  error. 
God  is  not  capable  of  repentance  in  this  sense.  But 
sometimes,  he  ch8n|^  his  conduct  towards  those  who 
are  unfaithful  to  him,  and,  after  having  treated  them 
with  disregarded  mercy,  he  corrects  them  with  de- 
served severity. 

God  is  said  to  repent  of  evil  he  was  about  to  inflict, 
when,  moved  with  compassion  toward  the  miserable, 
or  entreated  by  their  prayers,  or  afl^ected  by  their  re- 

Sentance,  he  remita  the  punishment  of  their  flina^and 
oes  not  execute  his  threateninga  againat  them. 
Thus  it  is  said,  f  Pa.  cvL)  45,  that  he  repented  accord- 
ing to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies,  and  that  h» 
caused  his  people  to  find  favor  in  the  eyea  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  jpven  them  up  into  bonoage.  And 
in  Jeremiah  xviii.  8,  the  Lord  declares,  that  if  bis 
people  repent  of  their  evil  doinct,  he  will  also  repent 
of  the  evil  which  he  designed  to  inflict  on  them ; 
that  is,  he  would  treat  them  favorably  ;  but,  on  ths 
contrary,  if  his  people  would  not  obey  hia  com- 
manda,  he  woula  repent  of  the  good  he  intended 
them. 

These  expressions  are  used  after  the  manner  of 
men,  and  in  accommodation  to  human  language,  be- 
cause in  no  other  way  can  we  conceive  of  tns  actions 
of  Deity.     When  human  pssrions  are  sseribsd  to 
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€k>d»  tliere  is  no  mteiLtioD  of  re|^«Moting  him  as  af- 
factad  by  each  weakneaaes ;  but  thoae  aacriptiona  are 
iBtelUffible  to  us,  «nd  are  understood  as  metaphors, 
and  Dgorea  of  ^leech;  always  remembering  that 
tbreatefiijigB  are  eonditional,  and  may  be  either  re- 
voked or  abated*  Not  so  promises,  unless  expressed ; 
they  may  be  depended  upon  for  full  redization. 

The  baptism  of  repentance  is  that  which  John 
the  Baptist  preached  to  the  Jews,  when  lie  baptized 
them  in  Jordan,  and  exhorted  them  to  *^  bring  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  repentaaee,*'  Matt.  iiL  11 ;  Mark  i.  4 ; 
Luke  iii.  3. 

REPHAIM,  ancient  giants  of  Canaan,  of  whom 
there  were  several  families.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed they  descended  from  an  ancestor  called  Re- 
phah,  or  Kapha ;  but  others  imagine  that  the  word 
properly  signified  giants,  in  the  ancient  language  of 
this  people.  There  were  Rephaim  beyond. Jordan, 
at  Aahtaroth  Kamaim,in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen. 
xiir.  5.  Also  some  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Og,  kins 
of  Bashan,  was  of  the  Rephaim.  In  the  time  of 
Joshua,  some  of  their  descendants  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  (Josh.  xii.  4 ;  xrii.  15.)  and  we  hear  of 
them  ui  David's  time,  in  the  city  of  Gatli,  1  Chron. 
XX.  4—6.  The  giants  Goliath,  Sippai,  Lahmi  and 
others,  were  remains  of  the  Rephaim.  Their  magni- 
tude and  strength  are  well  known  in  Scripture. 

The  VAi^Lur  of  the  Rephaim,  or  giants,  was  fa- 
mous in  Joshua's  time,  and  also  in  David's,  Josh.  xv. 
8 ;  xviii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22 ;  ]  Chron.  xi.  15 ;  xiv. 
9.  It  is  placed  as  one  limit  of  the  portion  of  Judah. 
It  was  near  Jerusalem,  and  it  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er it  belonged  to  Judah  or  to  Benjamin,  because  of 
the  conti^ity  of  these  two  tribes.  Eusebius  places 
it  iu  Benjamin  ;  but  Josh,  xviii.  16,  and  those  pas- 
sages of  the  books  of  Samuel  where  it  is  mentioned, 
hint  that  it  belonged  to  Judah,  and  was  south  or 
west  of  Jerusalem,  towards  Bethlehem  and  the 
Philistines. 

REPHIDIM,  a  station  or  encampment  of  Israel  in 
the  desert,  Exod.  xvii.  1.  Here  the  people  wanting 
water,  began  to  murmur  against  Moses,  saving, 
"Why  have  you  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us 
with  thirst  in  this  desert?"  Moses  then  cried  to  the 
Lord,  who  said,  ^  Take  the  people  to  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  with  the  elders :  I  shail  be  there  on  the  rock 
before  you ;  you  shall  strike  it  with  your  rod,  and 
water  shall  gush  out,  that  the  people  may  drink." 
This  Moses  did,  and  the  place  was  called  Tempta- 
tion, because  of  the  complaints  of  Israel,  who  there 
tempted  the  Lord,  saying,  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or 
not? 

Rephidim  could  not  be  far  from  Horeb,  because 
God  ordered  Aloses  to  go  from  thence  to  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  to  give  the  people  water.  And  this  same 
water  seems  to  have  served  the  Israelites,  not  only  in 
the  encampment  of  Rephidim,  and  in  that  of  mount 
Sinai,  but  also  in  other  encampments.  Paul  says, 
(1  Cor.  X.  4.)  that  this  rock  followed  them  in  their 
journey ;  and  that  it  was  a  figure,  or  type  of  Christ. 
**  For  thev  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  This  miracle  at 
Rephidim  happened  A.  M.  2513,  in  the  second 
month  after  the  departure  from  Egypt  And  here 
Joshua  obtained  a  famous  victory  over  the  Amalek- 
ites,  while  Moses  lifted  up  his  hands  toward  heaven, 
Exod^xvii.  8 — 10.    See  Exonus,  p.  400. 

REPROACH  is  used  in  two  senses ;  (1.)  for  the 
disgrace  or  confusion  that  any  one  suffers  in  himself; 
(2.)  for  that  which  he  causes  in  another.  Among 
tho  Hebrews,  to  be  uncircumciaed  was  a  reproach : 


and  rfben  Joahua  eirewnciaed  tfaoae  ben  in  the 
wildemeaa,  he  teUa  diem,  "  I  have  rolled  airay  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  ojf  von,"  Josh.  v.  9L  Bl»r- 
renness  was  a  reproach ;  and  hence  Rachel,  or  the 
birth  of  a  second  son,  says,  '^  The  Lord  b«  taken 
awav  my  reproaeh,"  Gen.  xxx.  2d.  Isaiah  nrs,  (ir. 
l.)that  the  time  shall  come  when  men  shall  be  w 
scarce  in  Israel,  that  seven  women  shall  lay  hold  of 
one  man,  and  shall  say  to  him,  "  We  ask  you  ootti* 
ing  for  our  maintenance,  only  deliver  m  from  the 
reproach  of  aterilinr  and  a  single  Kfe :  take  ui  tf 
wives,"  &c.  The  Lord  struck  the  Philifldnes  withi 
shameful  malady  in  ano,  and  thereby  loaded  theo 
with  reproach,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  66. 

Servitude,  slavery,  poverty,  subjection  to  eneraio^ 
extraordinary  diseases,  as  the  leprosy,  &c.  were  reck- 
oned reproaches,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  effect  of  cowardice,  or  idleness,  or  bad  msmge- 
ment ;  or  to  be  inflictiona  sent  fiwm  God,  to  pnobb 
injustice  and  impiety.  The  Lord,  in  many  places, 
threatens  his  people  to  make  them  a  reproach  sod  i 
proverb,  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  numerouB  in- 
stances, by  the  servitudes  with  which  the  Jeira  hm 
been  overwhelmed,  and  by  the  roisfortunes  wbidi 
have  happened  to  them.  The  psalmist  often  com- 
plains, that  God  had  made  niin  a  reproaeh  to 
those  about  him ;  who  insulted  over  his  niisfortonei 
and  disgrace. 

"  Not  to  take  up  a  reproach  against  onr  neighbor,* 
(Ps.  XV.  3.)  is  not  to  listen  to  slanders  and  calumoiff 
brought  againat  him.  David  took  away  the  reproacli 
from  Israel,  by  slaying  Goliath,  1  Sam.  XTiL26; 
Ecclus.  xlvii.  4.  Jeremiah  says,  **  I  was  osbazned, 
yea,  even  confounded,  becauae  I  did  bear  the  n- 
proachof  my  youth,**  chap.  xxxi.  19.  "Thou  bi< 
brought  the  shame  of  my  youthful  faults  upon  me; 
thou  hast  showed  me  the  horror  of  them,  and  bart 
made  me  bear  the  pain  and  confusion  aiising  fron 
them."  And  Isaiah,  (liv.  4.)  "  Thou  shall  forget  the 
shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  not  remember  the  re- 
proach of  thy  widowhood  any  more."  He  Fpeao 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  after  the  return  from  tbej^ 
tivity.  Thou  shalt  no  longer  remember  the  rcpit** 
thou  hast  suffered  among  foreign  nations. 

REPROBATION  is  eqntvalent  to  rejection,  which 
always  implies  a  cause — ^*' Reprobate  silver  Aw 
men  call  them  ;"  (Jer.  vi.  30.)  that  ia,  they  are  b*»' 
metal,  counterfeit  coin.  Where  (dl  are  equally  ub 
worthy,  if  M>me  be  preferred  to  honor,  the  rest  »*¥ 
be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  reprobated,  that  ist  ^ 
where  they  were ;  their  condition  is  not  woi«i  wj 
it  is  not  improved;  nevertheless,  those  only  c«n be 
said  to  be  rejected,  who  have  been  offered,  either  by 
themselves,  or  by  others ;  God  never  rejects  any  ww 
offer  themselves,  but  those  who,  by  coDtinuiof » 
sin,  reject  the  offered  mercy  of  God,  reprobate  thfw 
selves ;  thev  say  unto  God,  «  Depart  from  us,  for «« 
desire  not  tne  knowledge  of  thy  ways."  . 

REPTILES,  animals  that  have  no  fee^  or  w« 
short  ones,  that  they  seem  to  creep,  or  crawl,  on  tw 
ground.  Serpents,  worms,  locusts  and  caterpil»|" 
are'  taken  for  reptiles.  The  Hebrews  put  fishes »» 
among  reptiles,  (they  having  no  feet,)  ^^^S! 
their  nature,  or  shape.  Gen.  i.  21 ;  Lev, ».  4b;  rj 
Ixix.  34,  &c.  This  name  is  sometimes  also  extend* 
to  such  land  animals,  as  arc  not  of  die  »"*•  ^Jl"^ 
with  the  great  beasts  for  service,  nor  of  the  wj^ 
wild  beasts.  In  a  word,  "to  creep  upon  ^/f^^ 
is  sometimes  used  for  moving,  or  going  to  and  vOt 
all  four-footed  creatures  do.  .  ^ 

RESEN,  a  city  of  Aawyria,  botwaen  Kuui^  ^ 
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Gaiafa,  (Gen.  x.  13.)  on  th«  river  Chaboru  in  Meso- 
potamia. 

RESEPH,  a  city  taken  by  the  king  of  Aasyria, 
2  Kinffs  xix.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12. 

RESPECT  OF  PERSONS.  God  appointed  that  the 
judges  should  pronounce  sentence  without  respect  of 
persons,  Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Dent.  xvi.  17, 19.  That  they 
should  consider  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich,  the 
weak  nor  the  powerful ;  but  should  attend  only  to 
truth  and  justice.  Gk>d  has  no  respect  of  persons. 
And  the  Jews  Complimented  our  Saviour,  that  he 
told  the  truth,  without  respect  of  persons,  without 
fear,  Matt.  xxii.  16.  (See  Isa.  xxxii.  1 — 16.)  Jude, 
(ver.  16.)  instead  of  the  phrase,  *^to  have  respect  of 
persons,^'  has  "'  to  admire  persons.'* 

Our  English  term  respect  seems  to  implv  some 
kind  of  deference  or  submission  to  a  party :  but  this 
is  not  always  the  proper  meaningto  be  annexed  to  it 
in  Scripture.  When  we  read,  (£xod.  ii.  25.)  *^  God 
had  respect  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  it  can  only  ex- 
press his  compassion  and  sympathy  for  them :  when 
God  had  respect  to  the  ofTering  of  Abel,  ^Gen.  iv.  4.) 
it  imports  to  accept  favorahly^o  notice  with  satisfac- 
tion.   (Comp.  1  Kings  viii.  % ;  Numb.  xvL  15.) 

REST,  or  Repose,  was  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites 
on  the  sabbath-day,  for  the  glory  of  God ;  in  that  he 
rested  afler  the  six  days  ofcreation.    See  Sabbath. 

Rest  also  signifies  a  fixed  and  secure  habitation. 
You  shall  go  ^fore  your  brethren,  ^  until  the  Lord 
shall  give  rest  to  vour  brethren,  as  well  as  to  you,  in 
the  land  which  tney  are  going  to  make  a  conquest 
of,**  Deut.  iii.  20.  And  Deut.  xii.  9,  ^  For  ye  are  not 
as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance  which 
the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you.**  You  are  not  as  yet 
settled  in  that  land  which  you  are  to  possess.  Naomi 
says  to  Ruth, "  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek  rest  for 
thee,  that  it  may  m  well  with  thee  ?  "  (Ruth  iiL  1.)  i.  e. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  procure  you  a  settlement  David, 
speakinff  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  till  his 
time  had  no  fixed  place  of  settlement,  says,  "Arise,  O 
Lord,  into  thy  rest,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength," 
Pfl.  cxxxiL  8.  And  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  15,  **  O  be  mer- 
ciful unto  Jerusalem,  thy  holy  city,  the  place  of  thy 
rest." 

In  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  rest  denotes  the 
fixed  and  permanent  state  of  repose  enjoyed  by  the 
blessed  in  heaven ;  and  to  this  Paul  miuies  an  appli- 
cation of  what  is  said  of  the  settlement  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  Land  of  Promise ;  *'  I  sware  to  them 
in  my  wrath,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  my 
rest,"  that  is,  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Ps.xcv.  ll. 
Therefore,  says  Paul,  (Heb.  iii.  17 — 19 ;  iv.  1 — 3.)  as 
they  could  not  enter  therein  by  reason  of  their  unbe- 
lief, let  us  be  afraid  of  imitating  their  example :  for 
we  cannot  enter  but  by  faith,"  &c. 

RESTITUTION.  Natural  justice  requires  that 
we  should  repair  whatever  injuries  we  have  done  to 
our  neighbor,  whether  in  his  person,  proper^,  or 
reputation.  The  law  of  Moses  prescrioed,  (Exod. 
xxi.  23—25 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  20 ;  Deut.  xix.  21.)  "  life  for 
life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  nand,  foot 
for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe."  Also,  that  they  should  render  five 
oxen  for  one  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  one  sheep; 
(Exod.  xxii^  or  that  the  thief  should  be  sold,  to  make 
restitution  for  his  thefl :  that  if  he  had  taken  away 
any  beast  of  service,  as  an  ox,  an  ass,  or  even  a 
sheep,  he  should  restore  it  two-fold ;  that  whoever 
should  damage  the  field  of  another,  should  repair  the 
damage,  according  to  an  estimate.  He  who,  by  ig- 
norance, should  omit  to  give  to  the  temple  what  was 
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appointed  by  the  law,  for  example,  in  the  titlMB  or 
fint-firuits,  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  priests^ 
and  to  add  a  fifth  part  beside ;  over  and  aboTe 
which,  he  was  bound  to  ofl[er  a  ram,  for  his  expia- 
tion. Nehemiah  prevailed  with  all  those  Israentea 
to  make  restitution,  who  had  taken  interest  of  their 
brethren,  (Neh.  v.  10,  ll.|  and  2Saccheu8  (Luke  xix.  8.) 

Eromises  a  four-fold  restitution  to  all  from  whom  he 
ad  extorted,  in  his  ofiice  as  a  publican.  The  Ro- 
man laws  condemned  to  a  four-fold  restitution  all 
who  were  convicted  of  extortion  or  finud.  Zaccheua 
here  imposes  that  penalty  on  himself,  to  which  he 
adds  the  half  of  his  goods ;  which  was  what  the  law 
did  not  require. 

He  who  had  killed  a  beast,  as  an  ox,  was  to  render 
another  for  it,  or  the  value  of  it.  Lev.  xxiv.  18, 21. 

The  Jews  expected  Elias  in  the  day  of  the  Messi- 
ah, who  was  to  restore  all  thincs.  Matt  xvii.  11 ;  MaL 
iv.  5^  6.  And  Peter  (Acts  iii  21.)  calls  the  last  day 
the  day  of  restitution  of  all  things.  At  the  end  of  the 
world  Christ  will  unite  the  church  with  the  syna- 
gogue, the  Jew  with  the  Christian,  the  Christian 
with  the  Gentile :  then  all  thinss  will  be  restored  to 
a  perfect  union,  and  there  will  oe  but  one  shepherd 
and  one  flock. 

RESURRECTION,  revival  firom  the  dead.  The 
belief  of  a  resurrection  is  an  article  of  religion  com- 
mon to  Jew  and  Christian ;  and  is  expressly  taught 
in  both  Testaments.  We  speak  not  here  of  that  mi- 
raculous resurrection,  which  consists  in  reviving  for  a 
time,  to  die  again  afterwards;  as  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Christ,  and  his  apostles,  raised  some  from  the  dead ; 
but  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  will 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  which  will  be 
followed  by  an  immortality  either  of  happiness  or  of 
misery.  So  the  psalmist  says.  (xvi.  10.)  *<  For  thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  [the  grave,]  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption." 
Job  xix.  25—27,  "For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
Uveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth.  And  thouffh  after  my  skin,.WQrma  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God :  whom  I 
shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eves  shall  behold,  and 
not  another ;  though  mv  reins  be  consumed  within 
me."  Ezekiel,  also,  in  his  vision  of  a  great  quantity 
of  bones  in  a  large  field,  which,  at  the  breath  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  began  to  unite,  to  be  covered  with 
flesh,  nerves  and  skin,  and  at  last  to  revive,  has  left 
us  a  proof  and  an  assurance  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion, Ezek.  xxxvii.  (See  also  Isa.  xxvi.  19J  The 
Book  of  Wisdom  (chap.  iii.  iv.  15J  speaks  of  it  in  a 
very  lively  manner ;  and  in  the  Maccabees,  we  sea 
the  same  truth  maintained  still  more  expressly,  2  Mae. 
vii.  9,  14,  23, 29 ;  Heb.  xi.  35. 

When  our  Saviour  appeared  in  Judea,  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  was  received  as  a  principal 
article  of  religion  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  except 
the  Sadducees,  whose  error  our  Saviour  has  effectu- 
ally confuted.  He  has  promised  his  fiiithful  servant! 
a  complete  state  of  happiness  after  the  general  resur- 
rection ;  and  he  arose  himself  from  the  dead,  to  give, 
among  other  things,  a  proof  in  his  own  person,  a 
pledge,  a  pattern  of  the  future  resurrection.  Paul,  in 
ahnoet  all  his  Epistles,  speaks  of  a  general  reaurrec- 
tion ;  refutes  ^ose  who  denied  or  opposed  it ;  proves 
it  to  those  who  had  difiiculties  about  it ;  in  some  de« 
gree  explains  the  mystery,  the  manner,  and  several 
curcumstances  of  it ;  says,  that  to  deny  it,  is  the  same 
as  to  deny  our  Saviour's  resurrection ;  and  that,  if 
we  were  not  to  rise  again  from  the  dead,  we  should 
be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable,  1  Cor.  zv. 
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Some  of  the  ancient  ftthen  acknowledged  a  two- 
fi>ld  resurrection :  (l.j  that  which  ia  to  precede  the 
MeflBiah*s  reign  of  a  tnouaand  yean  upon  eanh ;  (2.) 
that  which  is  to  follow  the  reign  of  a  tnouaand  vean, 
and  to'begin  the  reign  of  the  saints  in  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting happiness.  This  sentiment  they  borrowed 
from  the  Jews ;  it  is  found  clearly  enough  in  the 
second  book  of  Esdras,  iv,  35 ;  Ti.  18,  &c.  in  the 
Testament  of  the  twelve  patriarchsi  and  in  several  of 
the  rabbins. 

It  is  inquired,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  bodies 
when  raised,  what  their  stature,  their  age,  their  sex  ? 
Christ  tells  us,  (Matt.  xxii.  30.)  that  after  the  resur- 
rection men  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  fadiers,  they  shall  be  immortal,  in- 
corruptime,  and  in  some  sort  spiritual ;  yet  without 
losing  the  qualities  of  bodies,  as  we  find  our  Saviour^ 
body,  after  his  resurrection,  was  tangible,  and  had 
flesh  on  bis  bones,  Luke  zxiv.  39. 

The  schoolmen  have  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  with  great  subtihy  and  minuteness ;  but 
there  are  several  questions  connected  with  it,  as  it 
appears  in  Scripture,  which  comprise  much  greater 
importance  than  those  so  assiduously  treated  by 
them.  That  some  notion  of  a  resurrection  was  in 
circulation  among  the  Jews,  appears  from  the  per- 

Elexity  of  Herod  the  tetrarch.  Matt  xiv.  When  he 
card  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said,  **  This  is  John 
the  Baptist ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore 
mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in  him." 
How  could  he  conceive  of  a  resurrection  of  John, 
when  he  knew  that  he  had  been  decollated,  that  his 
head  was  in  the  keeping  of  Herod ias,  and  that  his 
body  had  been  buried  by  his  disciples?  verse  12.  It 
could  not  be  a  corporeal  resurrection ;  the  body  with- 
out the  head  was  undoubtedly  imperfect,  and  inca- 
pable of  life.  And  if  Herod  supposed  (as  some  say) 
that  the  soul  of  John  animated  Uie  body  of  Jesus, 
how  was  that  a  resurrection ;  and  what  could  be  his 
reasons  for  imagining  that,  in  such  a  case,  **  mighty 
works**  would  be  wrought  by  a  soul  returned  to 
earth  from  the  abode,  or  the  state,  of  separate  spirits  ? 

Very  confused,  undoubtedly,  were  tne  notions  of 
the  best  instructed  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  on  this 
subject.  When  Peter,  James  and  John,  as  they 
came  down  from  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  were 
charged  to  preserve  secrecy  as  to  what  they  h^  wit- 
nessed, <*  till  the  Son  of  man  should  be  risen  from 
the  dead,"  they  cross-examined  each  other  as  to  the 
import  of  this  phrase.  They  could  not  think  them- 
selves enjoined  to  silence  till  the  general  resurrection ; 
undoubtedly  they  should  all  be  dead  long  enough 
before  that:  and  as  to  the  particular  resurrection  of 
the  Son  of  man,  they  were  completely  at  a  loss,  since 
they,  in  common  with  other  Jews,  had  heard  out  of 
the  law,  that  the  Messiah  abideth  for  ever.  This 
was  explained  to  John  [first,  apparently)  and  to  Pe- 
ter,  ( Joiin  xx.  8.)  and  this  **  questionins  among  them- 
selves," might  be  no  bad  preparative  for  that  convic- 
tion. In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
(Luke  xv'u)  the  passage  of  a  separate  spirit  from  a 
state  of  felicity  to  this  world,  is  plainly  supposed  to 
be  possible  ;  and  the  phrase  "  rismg  from  the  dead," 
is  ii6p(l  in  a  manner  to  show  that  it  was  common  and 
current  at  that  time  among  that  people. 

The  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  as  an  article 
of  faith,  is  expressly  acknowledged  by  Martha,  at  the 
grove  of  Lazarus,  (John  xi.  24.)  and  it  is  clear,  that 
no  individual  can  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  unless  the  body  be  par^  to  the 
sentence  as  well  ns  to  the  deeds. 


But  the  conceptions  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  exceedingly  gross  and  obscure  on  a  doctrine  so 
contrary  to  universd  experience.  They  inclined  too 
much  to  the  notion  of  a  corporeal  resurrection,  to  a 
renovated  term  of  sensual  enjoyment,  to  terrestrial 
pleasures,  a  freedom  fi*om  the  evils  of  life,  but  a  par- 
ticipation in  its  joys  and  advantages ;  a  prolongaijon 
of  neing,  in  its  favorable  sense,  on  earth  ;  but  agidn 
to  close  and  terminate.  Of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  to  eternal  life,  properiy  speakingr^nd  in  a  sute 
of  perfect  holiness  and  fflory,  superior  to  the  delights 
of  sense,  they  appear  tolisire  had  no  idea :  hence  the 
Gentiles,  especially,  bocb  ridiculed  and  hated  the 
doctrines  held  aod  enfbrced  by  the  discipka  of 
Jesus. 

It  WIS  Che  opinion  of  Chrysoatom,  that  the  philos- 


ophers addressed  by  Paul  at  Athens,  (Acts  xviL  l&A 
took  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  'Aricraatr,  for  a  goa 
or  deified  man,  and  a  goddess  or  deified  principle. 
Dr.  Hammond  adopts  this  idea,  and  is  followed  by 
later  writers.  It  is  coimtenanced  by  their  expression 
— ^  be  seems  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  foreign  demons," 
that  is,  of  departed  spirits  existing  in  a  separate  and 
more  exalted  state,  but  exercising  great  power  in  this 
lower  world. 

Undoubtedly,  Paul  was  the  best  qualified  of  all 
men  to  describe  the  glories  of  the  resurrection-body 
of  Christ ;  for,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  Christ  sus- 
pended, or  suppres^,  those  glories;  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  Christ,  seen  by  the  writers  of  the  Apoc- 
aljrpse,  being  in  vision,  and  that  vision  emblematical 
ana  mysterious,  they  will  not  bear  arguments  so  co- 

gent  as  the  manifestation  in  the  way  to  Damascus, 
aul  repeatedly  asserts  that  *^  he  had  seen  the  Lord," 
— that  he  had  beencommisnoned  by  him ;  he  reports 
a  long  communication  that  took  place,  (Actsxxvi.  13 
— 16.)  and  he  affirms  the  excessive  refuurence  of  the 
splendor  from  the  body  of  Jesus,  its  effects  on  his 
companions,  and  more  esiiecially  on  himself^  in  whom 
it  produced  blindness ;  tnat  is,  perhaps,  the  cornea 
of  the  eye  was  so  greatly  indurated,  that  its  transpa- 
rency vras  lost ;  nor  was  the  power  of  seeing  restored 
to  the  eye,  till  after  the  original  cornea  had  peeled 
off,  in  the  form  of  scales. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  preeminence  in  point 
of  splendor  is  conferred  on  the  resurrection-boay  of 
Christ ;  nor  should  we  press  too  closely  the  words  of 
John,  ^  We  shall  be  Uke  him,  when  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is."  Nevertheless,  we  may  modestly  conjec- 
ture, that  a  fflor^  somewhat  simibr  will  be  attached 
even  to  the  bodies  of  saints ;  though  it  becomes  us  to 
confess  that  our  ignorance  on  all  celestial  subjects  is 
rendered  the  more  sensible,  by  the  very  cooimunica- 
tions  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  divine 
revelation  itself.  We  are  more  conscious  of  our 
ignorance,  incompetency  and  weakness,  than  the 
uninstructed  heathen,  or  the  partially  instructed  He- 
brews, could  possibly  be.  We  repose  our  confi- 
dence on  the  infinite  power  of  our  Maker,  we  receive 
the  doctrine  simply  as  an  article  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  tlie 
subject,  and  the  power  of  opposing  appearances, 
we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  gioty  of  God, 

REU,  or  Raoau,  (Luke  ui.  35.]  son  of  Peleg,  Gen. 
xi.  18, 19.  His  father  was  then  tnirty  yeara  oM.  He 
begat  Serug,  being  thirty-two  years  old.  A*.  M.  1819, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years,  A.  M.  2026.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  city 
of  Rages,  and  the  plain  of  Ragau,  might  take  their 
names  from  Reu,  or  Regau ;  for  these  are  the  same 
in  the  Hebrew.    The  dinerence  depends  on  the  pro- 
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nuneiation  of  the  letter  p  am^  or  gnain^  Gen.  xi.  18 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  25. 

REUBEN,  (behold !  a  wn ;)  so  called  in  reference 
to  the  sentiment  of  his  mother,  **  The  Lord  haih 
looked  on  my  affliction  f  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah ;  bom  A.  M.  2246,  Gen.  xxix.  32.  Reuben, 
having  defiled  his  father's  concubine  Bilbah,  lost  his 
birth-right,  and  all  the  privileges  of  primogeniture. 
Gen.  XXXV.  22.  When  Joseph's  brethren  had  taken 
a  resolution  to  destroy  him,  Reuben  endeavored  by 
all  means  to  deliver  him.  He  proposed  to  them,  to 
let  him  down  into  an  old  water-pit,  which  had  then 
no  water;  that  afterwards  he  might  take  him  up 
again,  and  restore  him  to  his  father  Jacob.  His 
brethren  took  the  advice  *,  but  while  Reuben  was  at 
some  distance,  they  sold  Joseph  to  a  party  of  Ish- 
maelites.  Reuben  going  to  the  pit,  and  not  finding 
him  there,  tore  his  clothes,  and  bewailed  his  broth- 
er's loss. 

Jacob,  when  dying,  warmly  reproached  Reuben 
with  his  crime  committed  with  Bilhah ;  saying, 
"  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first-bom,  my  might,  but  un- 
stable as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,  because  thou 
wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed ;  then  defiledst  thou 
it"  Moses,  before  his  death,  said  of  Reuben,  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  G.)  ^  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die,  yet  let  his 
number  be  but  small."  His  tribe  was  never  very 
numerous,  nor  very  considerable  in  Israel.  They 
had  their  inheritance  beyond  Jordan,  between  the 
brooks  Araon  south,  and  Jazer  north,  having  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  east,  and  Jordan  west.  (See  Ca- 
naan.)   The  time  of  Reuben's  death  is  unknown. 

REIJEL,  son  of  Esau  and  Bashemath,  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  was  father  of  Nabath,Zerah,Sbammah  and 
Mizzah,  Gen.  xxxvi.  4, 17. 

REUMAH,  concubine  to  Nahor,  the  brother  of 
Abraham ;  was  mother  of  Tebah,  Gahara,  Thahash 
and  Maachah,  Gen.  xxii.  24. 

REVELATION,  an  extraordinary  and  supernatu- 
ral discovery  made  to  the  mind  of  man ;  whether  by 
dream,  vision,  ecstacy,  or  otherwise.  Paul,  alluding 
to  his  visions  and  revelations,  (2  Cor.  xii.  1, 7.)  speaks 
of  them  in  the  third  person,  out  of  modesty ;  and  de- 
clares, that  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  were  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body.  Elsewhere  he  says,  that 
he  had  received  his  gospel  by  a  particular  revelation : 
(Gal.  i.  12.)  again,  that  he  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
afler  his  conversion  by  the  mere  motion  of  his  own 
mind,  but  in  consequence  of  a  revelation.  Gal.  ii.  2. 

"  Revelation  "  is  used  to  express  the  manifestation 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  Jews  and  Grentiles;  {Luke  ii.  d2.| 
the  manifestation  of  the  gloiy  with  which  God  will 
glorify  his  elect  and  faithful  servants  at  the  last 
judc^ment ;  (Rom.  viii.  19.)  and  the  declaration  of  his 
just  judgments,  in  his  conduct  both  towards  the  elect, 
and  towards  the  reprobate,  Rom.  ii.  5—16.  There  is  a 
very  noble  application  of  the  word  revelation  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  or  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  future  glory,  1  Cor.  i.  7 ;  1  Pet  L  13. 

Revelation,  book  of,  see  Apocaltpse. 

REVENGE,  the  return  of  an  injury,  from  a  desire 
of  hurting  the  object  Hence  it  is  generally  said,  that 
when  Scripture  savs  that  God  revenges  himself,  it 
speaks  afler  a  popular  manner :  the  meaning  is,  he 
vindicates  the  injuries  done  to  his  justice  and  his 
majesty,  and  to  the  order  established  by  him  in  the 
world ;  yet  without  any  emotion  of  displeasure.  He 
revenges  the  injuries  done  to  his  servants,  because 
he  is  just,  and  because  order  and  justice  mast  be  pre- 
served. It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  our  lan- 
guage maintains  a  distinction  between  the  terms 


revenge  and  avenge,  although  it  is  too  often  over- 
looked.  That  God  may  avengey  that  is,  punish  in 
proportion  to  sms  conunitted,  is  the  indefeasible  con- 
sequence of  his  infinite  justice,  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment, holiness,  &c.  but  to  revenge  seems  rather  the  act 
of  a  man  when  he  inflicts  an  injury  on  another,  com- 
mensurate, in  his  estimation,  to  the  injury  he  has  re- 
ceived from  that  other,  and  in  this  he  is  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  excess.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  pain 
that  we  read  of  God's  revenging,  since  a  disposition 
to  revenge,  or  a  spirit  of  revenge,  is  very  improperly 
imputed  to  Deity,  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  on 
this  subject  To  avenge  a  broken  law.  to  avenge  the 
injuries  sustained  by  the  widow  and  fatherless,  that 
is,  to  punish  those  who  oppress  them  in  proportion 
to  demerit,  is  no  more  than  justice,  and  may  be  ac- 
complished in  various  ways;  possibly,  even  without 
inflicting  evil  on  the  culprit—but  by  bringing  him  to 
a  penitent  sense  of  his  miscondact,  inducing  him  to 
make  restitution,  to  make  amends,  to  compensate  for 
damages,  and  to  resolve  on  better  conduct  for  the 
future,  &c.  In  short,  it  should  seem  that  determina- 
tion to  avenge^  is  a  pure  and  simple  wish  to  do  justice 
or  to  see  justice  done ;  while  tne  desire  to  revenge 
springs  from  pride,  or  self-love,  and  is  a  human  in- 
nrmitv  actuated  by  passion,  vehemently  assuming 
the  character  of  retaliation,  vexing,  or  injuring  the 
object  of  it. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  God  appeara  to  have  tole- 
rated revenge  in  certain  cases,  to  avoid  greater  evils : 
^  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c.  Exod. 
xxi.  24.  The  relations  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed 
might  take  revenge  on  the  murderer,  Numb.  xxxv. 
16—18,  &c.  (See  Refuge.)  However,  God  has  suf- 
ficiently declared,  that  venseance  belongs  only  to 
him,  Deut  xxxii.  35.  He  forbids  malice  and  revenge 
in  express  terms ;  he  will  not  allow  us  to  keep  any 
resentment  in  our  hearts  against  our  brethren.  Lev. 
xix.  17, 18.  And  when  €k>d  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished the  lex  talioniSf  he  does  not  thereby  allow  of 
vevenge,  but  sets  limits  to  it  He  does  not,  as  Au- 
gustin  remarks,  intend  to  provoke  to  anger,  but  to 
stop  the  progress  and  consequences  of  it 

''The  day  of  vengeance  "  sometunes  expresses  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  which  God  will  take  vengeance 
on  all  bis  enemies ;  sometimes  the  day  of  vengeance 
stands  for  the  punishment  God  exercises  on  his  ene- 
mies, when  their  iniquities  have  attained  their  fuU 
measure,  Exod.  xxxii.  34 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Ixi.  2 ;  Ixiii. 
4 ;  Luke  xxi.  22. 

REVENGER,  or  Revenger  of  Blood,  is  a  name 
given  in  Scripture  to  the  man  who  had  the  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  polity,  of  taking  revenge  on 
him  who  had  killed  one  of  his  relations.  If  a  man 
had  been  guilty  of  manslaughter,  involuntarily  and 
without  design,  he  fled  to  a  city  of  refuge.  See  the 
subject  fully  treated  under  Refuge. 

REVERENCE,  a  respectful,  submissive  dispoa- 
tion  of  mind,  arising  from  afiection  and  esteem,  from 
a  sense  of  superiority  m  the  person  reverenced. 
Hence  children  reverence  their  fathers,  even  when 
their  fathere  correct  them  by  stripes ;  (Heb.  xiu  9.) 
hence  subjects  reverence  their  sovereign ;  (2  Sam.  ix. 
6^  hence  wives  reverence  their  husbands ;  (Eph.  v. 
33.)  and  hence  all  ought  to  reverence  God.  We 
reverence  the  name  of  God,  the  house  of  God,  the 
worahip  of  God,  &c. ;  we  reverence  the  attributes  of 
Gk>d,  the  commands,  dispensations,  &c.  of  Grod ;  and 
we  ought  to  demonstrate  our  reverence  by  overt  acts, 
such  as  are  suitable  and  becoming  to  time,  place  and 
circumstances ;  for  though  a  man  may  reverenco 
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God  in  his  heart,  yet  unless  he  behave  reverentially, 
and  give  proofi  of  his  reverence  by  demeanor,  con- 
duct and  obedience,  he  will  not  easily  persuade  his 
fellow  mortals,  that  his  bosom  is  the  residence  of  this 
divine  and  heavenly  disposition ;  for,  in  fact,  a  rev- 
erence for  (yod  is  not  one  of  those  lights  which  burn 
under  a  bushel,  but  one  of  those  whose  sprightly  lus- 
tre illuminates  wherever  it  is  admitted. — Reverence 
is,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  the  internal  disposition 
of  the  mind,  (p«>(9o;;  (Rom.  xiiL7.)  and  honor,  Tifiijf 
the  external  expression  of  that  disposition. 

REWARD,  a  recompense,  requital,  retribution  for 
some  service  done ;  the  fruit  and  benefit  of  labor.  It 
18  of  several  kinds :  as  mental, — the  reward  of  a  good 
action  is  enjoyed  in  reflection,  satisfaction,  a  sense  of 
having  been  useful,  &c. — pecuniary,  or  profitable, 
such  as  is  due  to  lalx»rerB  for  their  work ;  (1  Tim.  v. 
18 ;  Job  viL  2.)  a  gill,  or  acquisition  to  counterbalance 
an  injury,  Prov.  xxL  14 ;  xxii.  4.  Rewards  are  not 
always  conferred  by  Providence  on  food  men  in  this 
life,  but  their  reward  is  in  heaven,  Matt  v.  12 ;  Luke 
vi.  23.  The  essence  of  reward  being  satisfaction,  a 
reward  given  freely,  a  reward  prompted  by  grace 
and  fiivor,  is  a  donation  not  claimable  by  the  party 
who  receives  it,  on  account  of  his  own  merit,  but  is 
bestowed  in  kindness  by  the  giver;  and  therefore, 
Uiough  in  strictness  it  is  not  reward  for  work  done, 
yet  it  is  no  less  a  remuneration,  and  is  at  once  a  md 
and  a  satmfaction.  **  Raphelius  has  shown,  (says  Dr. 
Doddridge,)  that  filaSog  not  only  signifies  a  reward  qf 
debty  but  also  a  gift  of  favor ;  and  that  the  phrase 
fih^ov  ^o^tyv'y  occura  lu  Uerodotus:  so  that  a  reward 
ofgrace^  or  favor,  is  a  classical  as  well  as  a  theologi- 
calexpression."    (Note  on  Rom.  iv.  4.) 

I.  KEZIN,  a  kmg  of  Syria,  who  combined  with 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  to  invade  Judah,  2  Kings  xv. 
37,  38 ;  xvi.  5,  &  A.  M.  3262.  (See  also  2  Chron. 
xxviiL  5—7.)  The  first  year  of  Ahaz  they  besieged 
Jerusalem ;  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  they  wasted 
the  country  around,  and  withdrew.  The  year  fol- 
lowing they  returned,  and  the  Lord  delivered  up  to 
them  the  army  and  the  country  of  Ahaz.  Afler  this, 
they  separated  their  troops ;  and  Rezin  carried  away 
much  plunder  and  many  captives  to  Damascus. 
About  the  same  time,  he  took  Elath,  on  the  Red  sea ; 
whence  he  drove  out  the  Jews,  and  settied  Idu  means 
in  their  room,  who,  probably,  had  engaged  him  to 
undertake  the  war.    The  Hebrew  and  me  Vulgate 

gi  Kincs  xvL  6.)  seem  to  intimate,  that  he  conquered 
lath  for  the  Syrians.  But  the  tenor  of  the  discourse 
Bufficientiy  shows,  that  we  ought  to  read,  *<  for  the 
Idumeans:"  and  that  the  Hebrew  should  be  read 
Edom,  not  Aram.  The  difference  between  these  two 
words  in  the  original,  is  hardly  perceivable:  DnN^, 
Leidonif  instead  of  e-wV,  Learam,  Ahaz,  finding 
himself  not  strong  enoufh  to  withstand  Rezin  and 
Pekah,  applied  to  TiglaUi-pileser,  king  of  Ai^ia, 
and  with  a  very  lar^  sum  of  money  bou^t  his  as- 
sistance. Tiglath-pileser  marched  against  Damascus, 
took  the  city,  and  slew  Rezin :  he  Sao  carried  away 
his  people  to  Kir;  probably  the  river  Cyrus  in  Ibe- 
ria, 2  Kings  xvi.  9. 

II.  REZIN,  a  Jew,  who  returned  from  Babylon, 
Ezra  ii.  48 ;  Neh.  vii.  50. 

REZON,  son  of  Eliadah,  revolted  from  his  master 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  while  David  made  war 
against  him ;  and,  headinff  a  band  of  robbers,  made 
inroads  into  the  country  about  Damascus,  1  Kings  xi. 
23.  He  at  last  became  master  of  that  city,  and  was 
acknowledged  kinff.  Whether  this  was  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Rezon  being  tributary 


to  them ;  or  whether  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of 
Solomon's  reign,  we  have  no  means  of  determiniog. 

RHEGIUM,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  die  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  coast  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  Sicily.  It  is  now  called 
Reggio.  The  ship  in  which  Paul  was  on  his  way 
to  Kome,  touched  here,  Acts  xxviii.  13, 14. 

RHODA,  a  young  maid  of  the  household  ofMaiy, 
the  mother  of  John  Mark,  Acts  xii.  13, 14. 

RHODES,  an  island  and  famous  city  of  the  Le- 
vant, the  ancient  name  of  which  was  Asteria,  Opbi- 
usa  and  Etheria.  Its  modem  name  alludes  to  the 
great  quantity  and  beauty  of  the  roses  that  grew 
3iere.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  brazen  Colossua, 
which  was  105  feet  high,  madeby  Chares  of  Lyndus: 
it  stood  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  the  city 
Rhodes,  and  continued  perfect  only  fiftj-ai  yean, 
being  thrown  down  by  an  earthouake,  under  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euereetes,  king  of  Egrpt,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  anU  A.  D.  244.  When  Paul  went  to 
Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  he  visited  Rhodes,  Acts  xii.  1. 

RIBLAH,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  country  of  Ha- 
roath,  the  situation  of  which,  however,  is  unknown 
Jerome  has  taken  it  for  Antioch  of  Syria,  or  for  tbc 
country  of  Hamath,  or  Emmas,  which  was  still  in  bis 
time  the  first  stage  of  those  who  travelled  from  Sym 
into  Mesopotamia.  However,  this  lies  under  great 
difficulties.  Antioch  was  at  a  distance  fiom  Eniesa ; 
nor  was  it  on  the  road  fix>m  Judea  to  Mesopotamia. 
When  Moses  describes  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Land 
of  Promise,  (Numb,  xxxiv.  10.)  he  says,  «Ye  shall 
point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar-enan  to  Hie- 
pham.  And  the  coast  shall  go  down  from  Shepham 
to  Riblah,  on  the  east  side  of  (the  foun|ain[  Am;  a»d 
the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  uuto  ii« 
side  of  the  sea  of  Cinnerelh  (Tiberias)  eastijwL 
And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jordan ;  andtbc 
goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  Salt  sea  (or  the  Deafl 
sea).^  The  name  of  Daphne  is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
but  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  and  Jerome  explain  t» 
fountain  of  Riblah  by  that  of  Daphne,  near  ADtioe^ 
Ezekiel  draws  the  northern  bounds  of  the  Lano« 
Promise  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Hazar-W 
or  Atrium  Enan.  He  says,  the  city  of  Hamath  hm^ 
the  Holy  Land  toward  the  north  ;  and  its  southeni 
limits  go  through  the  middle  of  Hauran,  Damascua, 
and  the  mountains  of  GUead.  He  does  not  i»«it'.^^ 
Riblah,  but  Hamath ;  in  the  territory  of  which  m»^ 
was  situate,  Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  seq.  ^. 

[The  Babylonians,  in  their  incursions  mto  t^* 
tine,  were  accustomed  to  Otke  their  way  over  Ha- 
math and  Ribla.  Mr.  Buckingham  mcntioma  pfi^ 
Bebla,  about  30  miles  south  of  Hamath,  on  the  Ort* 
tes,  in  which  the  ancient  Riblah  b  doubUess  tow 
recognized.  (Travels  among  the  Arab  tribes,  t<«»- 
1825,  p.  481.)    R. 

Ribuih,  as  a  residence,  was  one  of  the  ™<'?.'^ 
able  of  Syria ;  whence  it  was  selected  by  the  king? « 
Babylon.  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  KgyPli  ^^^ 
here,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  H^^j. 
chemish ;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.)  and  having  sent  for  J^ 
hoahaz,  king  of  Judah,  he  here  denrived  torn  «  «^ 
royal  dignity,  and  promoted  Jehoisikini.  Ncooffl 
nezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  c(»)tinued  at  BJhWh  *^ 
his  general  Nebuzaradan  besieged  Jerosalem; «"« 
after  the  reducaon  of  that  city,  Zedekiah,  ^  »^ 
other  prisoners,  was  brought  to  RiUah,  www 
eyes  were  put  out,  2  Kings  xxv.  6,20;  Jer.xtf»-'' 
lit.  9. 
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hand,  the  effects  of  his  omnipotence,  Exoa.  xv.  6.  Ps. 
xxi.  8  ;  xliv.  3,  &c. ;  Matt  xxvi.  64 ;  Col.  iii.  1 ;  Heb. 
i.  3;  X.  12. 

Ttie  right-hand  commonly  denotes  the  south,  as 
the  left-hand  denotes  the  north.  For  the  Hebrews 
speak  of  the  quarters  of  the  world  in  respect  of  a 
person,  whose  face  is  turned  to  the  east,  his  back  to 
the  west,  his  riglit-hand  to  the  south,  and  his  left- 
hand  to  the  north.  Thus  Kedem,  which  signifies 
before,  denotes  also  the  east ;  and  Achor,  which  sig- 
nifies behind,  marks  the  west ;  Yamin,  the  right- 
hand,  is  the  south ;  and  Shemol,  the  left-hand,  the 
north.  For  example;  ** Doth  not  David  hide  him- 
self with  us  in  strong  holds  in  the  wood,  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  which  is  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon  ?" 
Heb.  on  the  right-hand  of  Jeshimon,  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19,  24. 

The  accuser  was  commonly  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  accused,  (Ps.  cix.  6.)  and  hence,  Satan  stands  at 
the  right-hand  of  the  high-priest  Joshua,  to  accuse 
him,  Zech.  iii.  1.  But,  often,  in  a  quite  contrary 
sense,  to  be  at  any  one^s  right-hand,  signifies  to  defend, 
to  protect,  to  support  him,  Ps.  xvi.  8  ;  cix.  31 ;  cviii.  6. 

"  To  depart  from  the  law  of  God,  neither  to  the 
right-hand  nor  to  the  left,**  is  a  frequent  Scripture 
expression,  meaning  a  strict  adherence  to  it:  neither 
attempting  to  go  beyond  it,  and  doing  more  than  it 
requires ;  nor  doing  less:  we  roust  observe  it  closely, 
constantly,  invariably  ;  as  a  traveller,  who  does  not 
quit  his  way,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  lest  he 
should  lose  it  entirely. 

Our  Saviour,  to  show  with  what  privacy  we 
should  do  good  works,  says,  (Matt.  vi.  3.)  *'  That  our 
left-hand  should  not  know  what  our  right-hand 
does."  Above  all  things  we  should  avoid  vanity  and 
ostentation  in  alms  and  beneficence. 

To  give  the  right-hand  is  a  mark  of  friendship. 
Paul  says,  that  James,  Cephas  and  John  gave  him 
the  right-hand  of  fellowship.  Gal.  ii.  9.  And  in  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees  this  expression  occurs  very 
often.    See  Haxd. 

In  taking  an  oath,  the  Hel>rews  lifted  up  their 
right-hand,  Isa.  Ixii.  8;  Gren.  xiv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii. 
40.     See  Oath. 

This  article  might  be  extended  to  an  inconvenient 
length :  it  is,  however,  worth  while  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  distinctions  allotted  by 
Scripture  to  the  right-hand.  When  Jacob  called 
Beniamin  the  son  of  my  right-hand,  as  the  margin 
reacts,  it  certainly  denoted  a  special  degree  of  affec- 
tion for  that  child  of  his  beloved  Rachel ;  and  when 
ho  puri)OseIy  crossed  his  hands,  so  as  to  lay  his  right- 
hand  on  the  head  of  Ephraim,  (Gen.  xlviii.  14.)  this 
token,  indicating  greater  prosperity,  was  readihr  un- 
derstood by  Joseph,  as  it  was  intended  by  his  father. 
When  we  read  (1  Chron.  xxix.  24.)  on  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  Solomon,  that  *'all  the  sons  of 
David  gave  the  hand  unto  Solomon  as  king  f  we 
should  understand  the  right-hand,  given  in  token  of 
allegiance  and  submission.  In  like  manner  of  Baby- 
lon, (Jer.  1.  15.)  ^^She  has  ffiven  her  hand,**  that 
is,  her  right-hand,  has  pledged  her  fidelity  ;  and  the 
same  in  Lam.  v.  6,  "  We  have  given  the  hand,  the 
right-hand,  protesting  thereby  our  submission,  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  to  the  Assyrians,  to  be  satisfied  with 
bread."  When  Abraham  says,  (Gen.  xiv.  22.)  "  I 
have  lifted  up  ray  hand  to  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot 
rpirnct,"  he  certainly  means  that  he  had  sworn  to 
the  Lord,  by  lifting  up  his  right-hand.  What,  then, 
can  we  think  of  those  of  whom  it  is  alleged,  (Ps. 
cxliv.  8.)  their  right-hand  is  a  right-hand  of  false- 


hood ;  their  oath  is  not  to  be  taken ;  or  of  those  who 
are  so  besotted  as  to  worship  gods  of  their  own 
making,  and  never  to  question  whether  there  be  no 
lie  in  Uieir  right-  hand ;  where  truth,  fideUty,  and 
even  scrupulous  accuracy,  should  be  maintained 
without  intermission,  Isa.  xliv.  20. 

The  right-hand  was  stretched  forth  as  an  action 
of  address,  whether  of  entreaty,  (as  Prov.  i.  24 ;  Isa. 
Ixv.  2.)  or  of  oratory,  (as  Acts  xxvi.  1.)  or  of  protec- 
tion, direction,  &c. 

The  right-hand,  especially,  was  lifted  up  in  prayer; 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  every  figure  delineated  by 
the  early  Christians,  remaining  in  their  sepulchres, 
or  elsewhere,  intended  to  represent  the  action  of 
prayer,  has  the  hands— 'but  especially  the  right-hand 
— lifted  up,  solemnly  and  steadily. 

As  much  of  the  labor  of  life  is  performed  with  the 
right-band,  and  as  most  of  our  Lord's  hearers  were 
laboring  men,  we  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice 
the  emphatic  nature  of  his  advice — **  If  thy  right- 
hand  cause  tliee  to  offend,  cut  it  off,"  Matt  v.  30. 
The  inducement  could  not  be  slight,  nor  the  con* 
viction  trivial,  that  could  efife ct  a  loss  and  a  sufiering 
expressed  by  this  figurative  language. 

To  seat  a  person  at  the  right-hand  is  a  token  of 
peculiar  honor ;  so  Bathsheba,  as  the  king's  mother, 
was  placed  at  the  right-hand  of  Solomon:  (1  Kings 
ii.  19 ;  comp.  Ps.  xlv.  9.)  and  when  Christ  is  said  to 
1)0  seated  on  the  ri^ht-hand  of  Crod,  (Acts  vii.  55; 
Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Col.  iii.  1.)  it  imports  unequalled  dig- 
nity and  exaltation. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  a  hand,  or  the  right-hand,  is 
attributed  to  Deity,  the  expression  should  be  taken 
only  after  the  manner  of  men.  Deity  has  neither 
right-hand  nor  left-hand ;  but  the  strength,  the  skill, 
the  power  of  man  lying  much,  and  principally,  in  his 
right-hand,  the  idea  is  transferred  to  God,  by  an  in- 
evitable, and  therefore  a  justifiable,  lil»erty  of  speech. 

RIGHTEOUS,  and  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  are 
terms  taken  in  several  senses  in  Scripture.  As 
for  (1.)  absolute  T)erfection  of  rectitude  and  holi- 
ness ;  m  which  sense  they  are  applied  to  God,  who 
always  observes  the  very  strictness  of  etjuity,  as  well 
from  the  justice  of  his  own  nature,  as  m  regard  to 
his  creatures,  Job  xxxvi.  2;  John  xvii.  25.  (2.) 
The  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God,  in  performing  nis 
promises,  the  rectitude  by  which  he  is  governed  in 
making  and  in  fulfilling  his  promises.  (3.)  The 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  acceptable 
to  God,  the  manner  of  becoming  righteous  in  the 
sight  of  God,  are  other  acceptations  of  the  words. 
(4.)  Righteous  is  spoken  comparatively  of  men.  No 
man  is  absolutely  righteous ;  but  be  who  practises 
justice,  equity,  integrity,  in  his  conduct,  liehavior, 
dealings,  &c.'is  comparatively  righteous.  Whoever 
in  his  course  of  hfe  "walks  in  all  the  ordinances  and 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  blamelea*,"^  is  so  far 
righteous.  Hence  some  persons  in  Scripture  are 
called  righteous,  as  Noah ;  (Gen.  vii.  1 — ^9.)  that  is,  a 
man  of  integrity  and  holy  manners.  So  Abraham 
supposes  (Gen.  xviii.  23.)  there  might  be  fifty  right- 
eous in  Sodom,  men  who  were  not  profligates  like 
the  Sodomites  in  general ;  and  this  sense  is  frequent 
in  the  Psalms,  &c.  Alms  are  called  righteousnean, 
Matt.  vi.  1.  (5.)  Righteousness  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  applied  to  God  ;  to  Christ  the  righteous,  (1 
John  ii.  1.)  and  to  men ;  but  as  men  have,  at  best, 
but  a  broken,  damaged,  and  imperfect  righteousness, 
this  word  is  applied  to  men  in  a  very  limited  and 
qualified  sense;  and  also  with  respect  to  a  better 
righteousness  than  merely  human ;  that  obtained  by 
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faith ;  that  flreely  bestowed  by  God,  and  as  bestowed, 
so  received,  through  Christ.  (6^  Righteousness  de- 
notes the  ordinances  of  God,  Matt.  iii.  15 ;  xxL  !)2. 
i7.|  Righteousness  is  sometimes  much  the  same  as 
loiiness,  Acts  x.35 ;  £pb.  v.  9.  The  righteousness 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  was  in  their  own  eyes  excel- 
lent, was  orecise  to  superstition,  yet  was  imperfect 
and  worthless  before  God,  Luke  xviii.  9 ;  Matt  tx. 
13»  To  acknowledge  as  righteous,  to  pronounce 
righteous,  that  is,  to  acquit.    See  Justification. 

I.  RIMMON,  a  city  of  Zebuiun,  1  Chron.  vi.  77. 
The  same  with  Rimmon-Methoar,  Josh.  xix.  13^ 

II.  RIMMON,  a  rock  to  which  the  children  of 
Benjamin  retreated,  Judg.  xx.45 ;  xxi.l3 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

III.  RIMMON,  an  idol  of  Damascus,  where  he 
bad  a  temple,  2  Kings  v.  18.  It  is  thought  this  god 
was  the  sun,  named  Rimmon,  or  high,  because  of 
his  elevation.  Grotius  takes  it  for  Saturn,  because 
that  planet  is  the  most  elevated. 

IV.  RIMMON,  a  city  in  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  32 ;  xix.  7 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  32 ;  Neb. 
xi.  29 ;  Zecb.  xiv.  10. 

V.  RIMMON,  the  father  of  Baanah  and  Rechab, 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  2  Sam.  iv.  5,  9. 

RIMMON-METHOAR,  a  city  of  Zebuiun,  Josh, 
xix.  13.    The  same  with  Rimmon  I.  above. 

RIMMON-PAREZ,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness ;  from  Rithmah  they  came  to  Rim* 
mon-parez,  and  from  hence  went  to  Libnah,  Numbu 
zxxiii.  19.    See  Exodds. 

RINGS,  ornaments  for  the  ears,  nose,  legs,  or  fin- 
gers. The  antiquity  of  rings  appears  from  Scripture 
and  from  profane  authors.  Judlah  left  his  ring  with 
Taroar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  18.  When  Pharaoh  commit- 
ted the  government  of  Eigypi  to  Joseph,  he  gave  him 
his  ring  from  his  finger.  Gen.  xli.  42.  Afler  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Israelites  over  the  Midianites,  they  offer- 
ed to  the  Lord  the  rings,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden 
necklaces,  taken  ^rom  the  enemy.  Numb.  xxxi.  50. 
The  Israelitish  women  wore  rings,  not  only  on  their 
fingers,  but  also  in  their  nostrils  and  their  ears.  (See 
Bracelets.^  James  distinguishes  a  man  of  wealth 
and  dignity  oy  the  ring  of  gold  on  his  fineer.  Jam. 
ii.  2.  At  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  his  father 
ordered  a  handsome  apparel  for  his  dress,  and  that  a 
ring  should  be  put  on  hts  finger,  Luke  xvi.  22.  And 
when  the  Lord  threatened  king  Jecouiah  with  the 
utmost  effects  of  his  anger,  he  tells  him,  that  though 
he  wore  the  signet  or  ring  upon  his  finger,  yet  he 
should  be  torn  off,  Jer.  xxii.  24.    See  Seal. 

The  ring  was  used  chiefly  to  seal  with,  and  Scrip- 
ture generallv  assigns  it  to  princes  and  great  per- 
sons; as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Joseph,  Ahaz,  Jezeoel; 
king  Ahasuerus,  his  favorite  Haman,  Mordecai,  king 
Darius,  &c.  1  Kings  xxi.  8 ;  Esth.  iii.  10,  &c. ;  Dun. 
vi.  17.  The  patents  and  orders  of  these  princes 
were  sealed  with  their  rings  or  signets,  an  impression 
from  which  was  their  confirmation. 

The  ring  was  one  mark  of  sovereign  authority. 
Pharaoh  gave  his  ring  to  Joseph,  as  a  token  of  au- 
thority. When  Alexander  the  Great  gave  his  ring 
to  Perdiccas,  it  was  understood  as  nominating  him 
his  successor.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  committed  to  Philip,  one  of 
his  friends,  his  diadem,  his  royal  cloak  and  bis  ring, 
that  he  might  give  them  to  his  successor,  young  An- 
tiochus, 1  Mac.  vi.  15.  Augustus,  being  very  ill  of  a 
distemper  which  he  thought  morUil,  gave  his  ring  to 
Agrippa,  as  to  a  friend  ofthe  greatest  integrity. 

We  read  of  magical  rings,  to  which  several  extraor- 
dinary effi9ct»  were  oacribed,  either  as  preaervativee 


agamst  certain  evils,  or  for  procuring  certain  advan- 
tages and  good  fortune. 

The  rings  and  pendants  for  the  ears,  bo  frequent 
in  Palestine  and  Africa,  were  probably  eoperstitioua 
rings,  or  taUsmana.  When  Jacob  arrived  at  Canaan, 
on  bis  return  from  Mesopotamia,  he  ordered  his 
people  to  deliver  to  him  *^  all  the  strange  gods  which 
were  in  their  band,  and  all  their  ear-rings  which 
were  in  their  ears,**  (Gen.  xxxv.  4.)  which  seems  to 
insinuate,  that  those  strange  gods  were  superstitious 
and  magical  figures,  engraven  on  their  rings,  their 
bracelets,  and  the  pendants  in  their  ears.  Some 
commentators,  however,  think  that  these  rings  and 
pendants  were  upon  the  hands  and  in  the  ears  of 
their  false  gods.    See  Ear- rings,  and  Auvi^ets. 

RIPHATH,  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson 
of  Japhet,  Gen.  x.  3 ;  1  Chron.  L  6.  The  learned 
are  not  agreed  what  country  was  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Riphath. 

RISSAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  came  from  Libnah  to  Rissafa,  and  from 
Rissah  they  went  to  Kehelathah,  Numb,  xxxui.  22. 
See  Exonus. 

RITHMAH,  another  encampment  of  Israel 
From  Hazeroth  they  arrived  at  Rithmah,  whence 
they  went  to  Rimmon-parez,  Numb,  xxxiii.  18.  See 
Exodus. 

RIVER,  a  running  stream  of  water.  The  He- 
brews give  the  name  of  the  rttwr,  without  addition, 
sometimes  to  the  Nile,  sometimes  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Jordan.  The  tenor  of  the  dis- 
course must  determine  the  sense  of  this  uncertain 
and  indetenninate  way  of  speaking.  They  give  also 
the  name  of  river  to  brooks  and  rivulets  that  are  not 
veiy  considerable. 

The  principal  riven  and  brooks  of  Palestine  were 
the  Jordan,  the  Amon,the  Jabbok,  the  Cherith,  the 
Sorek,  the  Besor,  the  Kisbon,  the  brook  of  Jezreel, 
the  brook  of  Reeds  or  of  Kanah,  the  Barrady,  or  Aba- 
nah  and  Pharpar,  rivera  of  Damascus.  See  their 
proper  articles. 

The  name  of  river  is  sometimes  given  to  the  sea ; 
hence  Jonah  savs  (ii.  5.)  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
rivers ;  that  is,  tne  watera  of  the  sea,  currents.  Ha- 
bakkuk,  (iii.  8,  9.)  speaking  of  the  passage  through 
the  Red  sea,  says,  "  The  Lord  divided  the  waters  of 
the  rivers."  So  the  psalmist,  Hxxiv.  15.)  "The  Lord 
dried  up  the  rapid  rivers,"  or  tne  rivers  of  strength. 
And  Psalm  xxiv.  2,  *«  The  Lord  hath  foimded  the 
earth  upon  the  sea,  and  established  it  upon  the  riv- 
ers :"  which  signifies  the  same  in  both  places.  He- 
rodotus relates,  that  when  Xerxes  cast  bonds  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  ordered  it  to  be  whipped,  he  said  to  it, 
**  It  is  with  good  reason  that  nobody  offers  sacrifices  to 
thee,  O  thou  deceitful  and  turbulent  river.**    See  Ska. 

RIZPAH,  the  daughter  of  Aiab,  concubine  to 
Snul;  soon  after  whose  death,  Abner,  the  general 
of  his  anny,  fell  in  love  with  Rizpali,  and  took  her. 
Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  who  reigned  at  Maha- 
naim,  and  was  supported  in  his  regal  state,  only  by 
the  credit  of  Abner's  valor,  resented  this  act,  and 
upbraided  him  with  it  Abner  was  so  irritated  at 
hiS  reproaches,  that  he  vowed  to  ruin  Ishbosheth, 
and  join  David,  2  Sam.  iii.  7,  IL 

Saul  having  put  to  death,  upon  some  occaaon,  a 
great  number  ofthe  Gibeonites,  God,  to  punish  their 
massacre,  sent  a  famine  into  Israel,  which  lasted 
three  years,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  3,  &c.  from  A.  M.  2983 
to  298&  To  expiate  this  pilt,  David  delivered  to 
the  Gibeonites  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth,  two  sons 
of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter 
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•ntirely,  that  no  ftnrther  mention  shall  be  made  of 
him,  as  a  people.  He  says,  (Ps.  zxxiv.  16.)  that  ^  the 
face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut 
off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth."  And 
pB.  iz.  6.  '^  Thou  hast  destroyed  cities,  their  memo- 
rial is  perished  with  them.**  On  the  contrary,  God 
has  promised  to  the  richteous  and  just,  that  their 
memory  shall  be  blessed,  and  shall  never  perish. 

REMISSION  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  year  of 
jubilee,  or  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  slaves 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  in  which  every  one  returned 
into  his  own  inheritance.  (So  in  the  Vulgate,  Lev. 
zzv.  10;  Numb,  zxxvi.  4 ;  DeuL  xv.  1.)  It  is  also 
used  for  pardon  of  sin.  The  gospel  says,  that  **  John 
did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  Mark 
i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  3.  And  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  shed,  to  procure  remission  of  our  sins,  Eph.  L  7 ; 
Col.  L  14 ;  Matt  xxvi.  28. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
the  term  fMtrdon  of  sin,  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  we  read  of  remusion  tLXsdforgivenest, 
Certainly  these  words,  with  the  ideas  they  represent, 
are  allied ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  some  distinction 
preserved  between  them.  When  the  observation  is 
made,  ^  This  man  who  takes  upon  him  to  forgive  sins, 
blasphemeth :  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  ? "  it 
should  seem  ss  if  our  Lord  had  said,  "  Thy  sins  are 
remitted  ;**  but  that  term  would  not  have  justified  the 
inference  made.  When  John  preached  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  when 
our  Lord  gave  power  to  his  apostles,  ^  Whose  soever 
nns  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;"  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  either  of  these  parties  invaded  an  ac- 
knowledged prerogative  of  God.  If  the  remission 
of  sins  by  the  apostles  was  declaratory,  if  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people,  by  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins ;  i^  in  consequence  of  the  confession 
of  sins  made  previous  to  baptism  by  John,  that  prophet 
remitted  sins  by  baptism,  that  is,  declared  them  to 
be  remitted ;  if  Peter  advised  the  Jews  to  be  bautized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remisnon  or  sins ; 
then  we  must  admit  that  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  men,  was  by  no  means  identical  with  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  which  appertains  to  God  only. 
Under  the  law  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  with- 
out shedding  of  blood ;  that  is,  until  the  proper  sac- 
rifices were  offered,  the  priest  could  not  pronounce 
the  transgressor  free  from  the  conseauences  of  his 
transgressions :  under  the  gospel  no  blood  was  shed 
by  John,  or  by  the  apostles ;  but  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
and  remission  of  sins  was  preached  in  his  name. 

The  term  aqttai^,  rendered  remission^  signifies  to 
announce  liberty  to  the  cantive,  (Luke  iv.  18.)  to  re- 
lease the  obligation  of  a  aebt,  as  in  the  sabbatical 
Sear,  DeoL  xv.  3.  The  term  i<f'ir,tn,  rendered  ybrnve, 
I,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  addressed  to  God; 
Tor^ve  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors'* — 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do:**  and  the  power  of  forgiving,  ^Son,  be  of  good 
cheer,  ti^y  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  assumed  by  our  Lord, 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  announcing  remission, 
conferred  on  the  apostles ;  and  could  be  becoming 
only  in  a  personage  infinitely  above  them  in  dignity 
and  power. 

REMPHAN.  Amos(v.  26.)  upbraids  the  Hebrews 
with  having  carried,  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
vrildemess,  **  the  tabernacle  of  their  Moloch,  the  im- 
age of  their  kiol,  and  the  star  of  their  god.**   Stephen, 


(Acts  viL  43w)  quoting  this  panage,  says,  ^  Ye  took  up 
the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  tne  star  of  your  god 
Remphan."    See  Chiitn,  and  Moloch. 

REPENTANCE  is  generally  taken  for  that  con- 
trition, compunction,  regret,  or  sorrow  which  rises  m 
us,  afler  having  done  something  contrary  to  our 
duty ;  joined  to  a  sincere  resolution  of  avoiding  the 
like  in  future.  It  is  also  taken  £br  the  works  of  peni- 
tence ;  fasting,  weeping,  alms,  and  works  of  satisftc- 
tion ;  that  is,  retribution.  There  is  a  false  repentance, 
as  that  of  Antiochus  Epinhanes,  of  Judas  Iscariot,  ol 
Pharaoh,  of  Saul,  of  Ahab.  Judas  wanted  confi- 
dence in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  therefore  fell  into 
despair.  Antiochus  had  no  sincere  contrition.  Pha- 
raoh and  Saul  were  terrified,  but  not  moved  by  a  true 
repentance;  they  contmued  hardened,  and  changed 
neither  their  minds  nor  their  manners.  Ahab  was 
indeed  touched,  but  he  wanted  perseverance  in  rec- 
titude. 

Samuel  says  to  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xv.  ^.)  *^  The  strength 
of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent,  for  he  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  repent*'  That  is,  he  will  not  change 
his  resolution,  as  men  make  resolutions,  and  then  re- 
pent of  them,  and  perform  them  not  He  has  passed 
nis  sentence  against  you,  and  will  not  annul  it.  Paul 
says,  in  the  same  sense,  the  gifls  and  calling  of  God 
are  without  repentance.  That  is,  God  does  not  re- 
voke his  &vors;  he  never  forsakes  us  first;  never 
changes  his  -mind. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  (v.  3.)  represents  the  wicked 
in  another  life,  as  repenting  snd  bewailing ;  seized 
with  compunction  and  despair,  at  seeing  good  men  ia 
honor,  while  they  themselves  are  in  trouble.  We 
know  that  in  another  life,  repentance  and  remorse 
are  useless.  See  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  Luke  zvi.  24. 

The  sacred  writers  often  represent  God  as  a  king, 
moved  with  regret  or  repentance,  or  relenting  for 
having  suffered,  or  having  resolved  on  certain  thmgi. 
So  Moses  says,  (Gen.  vL  6, 7.)  God  repented  that  he 
had  made  man,  seeing  the  wickedness  of  his  actions 
had  proceeded  to  such  extremity.  So  (1  Sam.  xv. 
ll.|  ne  repented  of  having  made  Saul  king ;  not  as  if 
he  nad  conceived  any  regret  at  what  he  had  done,  or 
that  he  repents  of  havmg  taken  a  false  step,  as  a  man 
does  when  he  perceives  he  has  committed  an  error. 
God  is  not  capable  of  repentance  in  this  sense.  But 
sometimes. he  chsn|^  his  conduct  towards  those  who 
are  unftutliful  to  him,  and,  after  having  treated  them 
with  disregarded  mercy,  he  corrects  them  with  de- 
served severity. 

God  is  said  to  repent  of  evil  he  was  about  to  inflict, 
when,  moved  with  compassion  toward  the  miserable, 
or  entreated  by  their  prayers,  or  afl^ected  by  their  re- 

Sentance,  he  remits  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  and 
oes  not  execute  his  threatenings  against  them. 
Thus  it  is  said,  (Ps.  cvi.)  45,  that  he  repented  accord- 
ing to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies,  and  that  ha 
caused  his  people  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  ^ven  them  up  into  bondage.  And 
in  Jeremiah  xviii.  8,  the  Lord  declares,  that  if  his 
people  repent  of  their  evil  doincs,  he  will  also  repent 
of  the  evil  which  he  designed  to  inflict  on  them ; 
that  is,  he  would  treat  them  favorably  ;  but,  on  the 
contFBiy,  if  his  people  would  not  obev  his  com- 
mands, he  woulo  repent  of  the  good  he  intended 
them. 

These  expressions  are  used  afler  the  manner  of 
men,  and  in  accommodation  to  human  language,  be- 
cause in  no  other  way  can  we  conceive  of  the  actions 
of  Deity.     When  human  passions  are  aaeribed  to 
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ROGEL,  a  fountain  near  Jerusalem,  in  Judafa', 
Josh.  zv.  7 ;  xviii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  17;  1  Ktnes  i.  9. 
It  was  the  fullers'  fountain,  in  which,  probably,  the 
articles  were  washed,  by  treading  with  the  feet  It 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  fountain  Silo- 
am.  (See  Rosenmiiller's  Bibl.  Georr.  II.  iL  p.  253.) 

ROGELIM,  a  place  in  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan, 
where  Barzillai,  the  friend  of  David,  lived,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27 ;  xix.  ^ 

ROLL,  see  Book. 

ROMC,  ROMANS.  Jerome  seems  to  have 
thought  tliat  Cbittim  was  put  for  Italy  in  Numb, 
xxiv.  24,  where  Balaam  says,  "  And  ships  shall  come 
from  the  coasts  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Ashur 
and  Eber.**  He  translates,  ^  Ships  shall  come  from 
Italy."  But  this  ought  rather  to  l>e  referred  to  the 
Greeks,  who,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  invaded 
the  Hebrews,  at  that  time  under  the  Persians.  The 
Greeks  overthrew  the  Persian  empire,  but  were 
themselves  overthrown  by  the  Romans.  Jerome 
says,  (on  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.)  that  the  workmen  of  Tyre 
used  what  came  from  the  isles  of  Italy,  to  make 
cabins  for  the  captains  of  Tyrian  ships.  But  what 
rarities  could  there  be  in  these  islands  of  Italy,  that 
were  not  in  Phcsnicia  and  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces ?  (See  Chittim.)  Bochart  has  displayed  all  his 
learning  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  rabbins,  who  by 
Chittim  understand  Rome  and  Italy ;  and  he  shows, 
that  in  this  country  are  found  cities  named  Cethim 
and  Echetia,  as  also  a  river  called  Cethus ;  but  he  also 
brings  good  proofs  that  Chittim  imports  Macedonia. 

The  Jews,  according  to  the  rabbins,  generally 
called  the  Romans  Idu means ;  and  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  cruel  empire  of  Edoro.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  their  reason,  since  Italy  and  Rome  are  far 
from  Idumea,  and  have  never  had  any  affinity  with 
the  Idumeans.  When  the  more  learned  rabbins 
are  asked  for  a  reason,  they  maintain,  with  great  as- 
surnnce  and  obstinacy,  that  tlie  Idumeans  embraced 
Christianitv,  settled  themselves  in  Italy,  and  there 
extended  their  dominions. 

The  Roman  empire  is  general! v  thought  to  be  de- 
noted in  Dan.  ii.  40,  by  the  kingdom  of  iron,  which 
bruises  and  breaks  in  pieces  all  other  kingdoms ;  but 
Calmet  thinks  it  is  rather  the  empire  of  the  Lagidie 
in  Egypt,  and  of  the  Seleucidte  in  Syria. 

In  Uie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  written  in  He- 
brew, we  find  no  mention  of  Rome,  Romans,  or 
Italy.  But  in  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, they  are  oflen  mentioned.  1  Mac.  viii.  1,  2, 
''Judas  haci  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  were  mighty  and  valiant  men,  and  such  as 
would  lovingly  accept  all  that  joined  themselves 
unto  them,  and  make  a  league  of  amity  with  all  that 
came  unto  them  :  and  that  they  were  men  of  great 
valor.  It  was  told  him  also  of  their  wars  and  noble 
acts,  which  they  had  done  among  the  Galatians,  and 
how  they  had  conquered  them,  and  brought  them 
under  tribute."  Judas  had  also  been  informed  of 
their  conmiests  in  Spain,  &r.  that  they  had  subdued 
Philip  ana  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  Chittim, 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria ;  that  they 
had  deprived  him  of  various  provmccs ;  and  had 
also  reduced  the  Greeks,  who  attempted  to  resist 
them  ;  in  a  word,  that  they  confirmed  m  their  king- 
doms all  whom  they  desired  should  reign,  or  de- 
prived those  of  their  crowns  whom  they  intended  to 
punish.  Nevertheless,  that  none  of  them  wore  the 
diadem  or  the  purple,  but  that  they  had  a  senate, 
consisting  of  tnree  hundred  and  twenty  senators, 
who  consulted  avery  day  about  the  affiin  of  tba  re- 


pubtic ;  and  that  they  committed  every  year  tbe  sove- 
reign magistracy  to  one  penon,  who  commanded 
through  all  their  territories,  and  thus  all  were  obedi- 
ent to  one,  without  envy  or  jealousy. 

The  first  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  tbe  Ro- 
mans waa  made  ante  A.  D.  162. — Some  yean  after 
this,  {ante  A.  D.  144.)  Jonathan,  brother  of  Judu 
Maccabeus,  finding  the  opportunity  favorable,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Rome,  to  renew  this  alliance.  Simon 
Maccabeus,  also,  sent  to  Rome  an  ambassador  called 
Numenius,  with  a  present  of  a  great  golden  buckler, 
1  Mac.  xiv.  24,  ante  A.  D.  149.  Before  thia,  (on/e 
A.  D.  16a,  2  Mac.  xi.  34— 3&)  Quintus  MemmiiH 
and  Titus  Maniliua,  the  Roman  legates,  being  sent 
into  Syria  to  settle  some  affiurs  with  Antiochus  Eu 
pator,  interested  themaelvea  in  promoting  the  tran 
quillity  of  the  Jews. 

The  Romans  took  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem  three 
times :  firet  by  the  arms  of  Pompey,  ante  A.  D.  63; 
by  Sosius,  arUe  A.  D.  37 ;  by  Titus,  A.  D.  70, 
when  both  the  city  and  tbe  temple  were  deatrojed. 
They  reduced  Judea  into  a  province ;  that  is,  tbey 
took  from  it  the  privilege  of  neing  a  kingdom,  and 
of  having  kingly  government.  First,  after  tbe  ban* 
ishment  of  king  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
A.  D.  16,  and  this  continued  to  A.  D.  37.  It  was 
again  reduced  to  a  province  after  the  death  of  king 
Agrippa,  A.  D.  43;  and  it  remained  in  thiscoDdition 
till  it  waa  entirely  overthrown. 

The  term  Roman  is  used  (1.)  as  denoting  a  penon 
native  or  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  or  at  lea^ 
of  the  country  around  that  metropolis ;  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romana.  (2.)  For  the  power  of  the 
Roman  government:  (John  xi.  48.)  "The  Rotpaos 
shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  natjoo." 
Acts  XXV.  16,  "  It  is  not  tbe  manner  of  the  Ronians 
to  deliver  any  roan  to  die,  till  we  have  heard  his  d^ 
fence,"  chap,  xxviii.  17,  &c.     (3.)  For  a  pereoD  who 

K>S8essed  the  privileges  attached  to  the  cidzensbipof 
ome:  (Acts  xxiL  25.)  "Is  it  lawfiil  for  you  to 
scourge  a  man  who  is  a  Roman,  he  bein^  as  yet  uo* 
condemned  ? "  Paul,  who  pleads  this  pnvile^,  w« 
not  actually  a  Roman,  l>y  hiaving  been  bora  at  Roine, 
or  in  Italy.  Some  think,  that  being  bom  ip  a  ritv 
fiivored  with  the  conrununication  of  the  privileges  of 
the  imperial  city,  he  was  competent  to  claini  Roman 
exemptions  by  his  birth-right ;  being  a  native  of  t 
municipium — a  city  thus  fiivored,  and  bom  of  parrno 
thift  entitled.  Others  think  that  Paul's  ftthcr  m 
been  rewarded  with  this  privilege,  for  senices  ren- 
dered to  the  Romans,  whether  of  a  military  or  other 
nature ;  which  would  render  it  so  much  tbe  roort 
disgraceful  to  degrade,  by  the  treatment  of  a  slave, » 
man  entitled  to  especial  marks  of  honor.  Thisniifrht 
be  the  feet,  as  suck  a  reward  was  received  by  many 
Jews,  about  this  time. 

The  Valerian  law  forbade  that  a  Roman  ciuffo 
should  be  bound :  the  Sempronian  law  forbade  ibtf 
he  should  be  scourged,  or  beaten  with  rods.  If  *fj 
man  felsely  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  cm- 
zcn,  he  was  severely  punished;  by  the  cmpeiw 
Claudius  with  death. 

Romans,  Epistlb  to  the,— This  is  placed  bcfoff 
the  other  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  because  it  was  di« 
comjK)Pod  in  order  of  time,  but  because  of  the  dipJty 
of  the  imperial  city,  to  which  it  is  directed,  or  of  ine 
excellence  of  its  contents ;  or  of  the  magnificcDfC 
and  sublimity  of  the  mysteries  of  which  it  treats.  i» 
passes  for  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  difficult  oi 
all  Paul's  Epistles.  Jerome  (Epist  151.  cap.  8.)  vrtf 
of  opinion,  that  not  one  book  on^,  but  many  volume* 
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ibr  a  Ml  exphmation  of  it  And 
some  have  thought,  that  Peter  had  chiefly  this  Epis- 
tle in  his  eye,  when  he  said,  (3  Pet  iiL  15, 16,)  **  As 
our  belovea  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wis- 
dom given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you.  As  also 
in  idl  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things ; 
in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as 
they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  ovm  de- 
struction." But  others,  with  good  reason,  think 
Peter  rather  refers  to  Paul's  EplMe  to  the  Hebrew& 
(ScQ  Bibl.  Repository,  yoL  it  p.  412,  seq.)  Or,  per- 
haps, to  what  were  eariier  written,  and  to  countries 
nearer  to  those  addressed  by  Peter.  The  dates  of 
the  Episdes  must  be  considered  in  this  reference. 

Paul's  design,  in  his  Episde  to  the  Romans,  is  to 
terminate  certain  domestic  disputes,  which  then  pre- 
vidled  among  the  believers  at  Kome,  and  dividea  the 
converted  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  two  parties.  The 
Jews  insisted  on  their  birthright,  and  the  promises 
made  to  their  fiithen ;  on  account  of  which  they  as- 
sumed a  certain  priority  or  preference  over  the  con- 
verted GtentOes,  whom  they  regarded  as  foreigners 
and  interlopers,  out  of  pure  fiivor  admitted  into  the 
society  of  believers,  and  to  the  participation  of  Chris- 
tian privileges.  The  Gentiles,  on  me  other  hand, 
maintaiaed  the  merit  of  their  sages  and  philosophers, 
die  prudence  of  their  legislators,  the  puri^  or  their 
morality,  and  dieir  exactness  in  following  the  law  of 
nature.  They  accused  the  Jews  of  infi&lity  tovnird 
God,  and  violation  of  his  laws.  They  aggravated  their 
fiiulbs,  and  those  of  their  fathers,  which  had  excluded 
the  greater  part  of  them  from  the  inheritance  pf  the 
saints,  from  the  ftith,  &c.  as  wimessed  by  their  own 
Scriptures,  &c. 

To  terminate  these  contentions,  Paul  applies  him- 
self to  restrain  the  presumption  of  both  parties.  He 
shows  that  neither  could  pretend  to  merit,  or  had  rea- 
son to  glory,  or  boast  of  their  calling :  which  proceeded 
from  the  mere  snice  and  mercy  or  God.  He  proves 
that  even  if  the  Jews  had  observed  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  Gentiles  the  law  of  nature,  this  could  not  have 
merited  for  either  the  grace  they  had  received.  That 
nothing  but  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  enlivened  by  charity 
and  good  works,  can  justi^  us.  He  answers  objec- 
tions by  arguments  taken  m>m  these  principles,  e.  g. 
the  gratuitous  vocation,  or  the  non-vocation,  of  Jew 
and  Gentile ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  works  of  the  law 
without  faith ;  the  superiority  of  the  Jews  above  the 
Goitiles;  and  the  infidlibility  of  the  promises  of  God. 
This  introduces  a  discussion  of  predestination  and 
reprobation,  which  makes  a  principal  part  of  this 
Epistie,  and  contains  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  it 

In  chapters  xiL — xv.  the  aposde  i^ves  excellent 
rules  of  morality,  concerning  mutual  hiumony,  mutual 
fbrbearance,  and  reciprocal  condescennon  to  infirmi- 
ties, for  fear  of  scandalizing  or  ofiending  one  another 
by  indiscreet  liberties.  He  describes  the  raise  apostles, 
and  exhorts  believers  to  avoid  them.  Chap.  xvi.  con- 
tains salutations  and  commendations,  addressed  to 
particular  persons. 

This  Epistle  was  written  A.  D.  58,  in  Corinth, 
whence  Paul  was  immediately  to  depart,  to  canj  to 
Jerusalem  some  collections  made  for  the  samts. 
Phcebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  near 
Corinth,  was  the  bearer  of  it  No  doubt  has  ever 
been  made  of  its  authenticity ;  and  though  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Romans,  yet  it  was  written  in  Greek. 
Tertius  was  Paul's  secretary  on  this  occasion. 

llie  Mareionites  made  great  defidcations  in  the 
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Bpisdes  of  Paul,  eqpeciaUy  in  this'to  the  Romans,  of 
wnich  they  suppressed  the  last  two  chapters.  There 
is  much  probamlity  that  Paul  designed  to  finish  this 
Epistie  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth ;  but  afterwarda 
added  the  concluding  chapters.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  we  find  tms  conclusion :  **  Now  the 
Grod  of  peace  be  with  you  all.  Amen ;"  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  letter  was  then  finished.  We  see  the 
same  conclusion  no  less  tBan  three  times  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter,  (verses  20,  24,  27.)  which  leads  us  to 
imagine  that  these  additions  were  composed  at  inter- 
vals. Probably,  while  waiting  fbr  an  opportunity  of 
sending  it  ofiT,  whether  by  PhGebe,  or  oy  any  other 
safe  hand. 

Paul  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Rome  twice. 
First,  A.  D.  61  or  63,  when  he  appealed  to  Ceesar ; 
and  then  A.  D.  65,  a  year  before  his  martyrdom, 
which  happened  in  A.  D.  66.    See  Paul.  • 

ROOF,  see  House,  p.  506,  seq. 

ROOT.  Covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  1  Tim. 
vL  10.  That  is,  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  occasion. 
Lest  any  root  of  bitterness  trouble  you,  Heb.  xii.  15. 

The  root  may  also  denote  the  race,  the  posterity, 
Prov.  xii.  3.  The  root  of  the  just  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed, shall  not  fail.  And  Jeremiah,  (xii.  2.) 
**  Whence  do  the  wicked  prosper  in  all  things  ?  Thou 
hast  planted  them,  and  they  nave  taken  root"  In 
Daniel,  and  in  the  Maccabees,  Antiochua  Epiphanes, 
the  persecutor  of  the  Jews^  is  represented  as  a  young 
sprout  or  sucker,  or  root  of  iniquity,  proceeding  fivm 
the  kings,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 
And  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  humiliation,  is  described  as 
a  root  ill  nourished,  growing  in  a  dry  and  barren  soil, 
Isa.  liii.  2.  Chap.  xi.  1, 10,  he  is  called  the  root  of 
Jesse.    (See  Rom.  xv.  20 

In  the  contrary  sense,  Paul  says,  (Rom.  xi.  16 — 18.) 
that  the  Jews  are,  as  it  were,  the  root  that  bears  the 
tree  mto  which  the  Gentiles  are  grafted.  And  that 
the  padlarchs  are  the  pure  and  holy  root  of  which 
the  Jews  are,  as  it  were,  the  branches.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  root  on  which  Christians  depend,  and  from 
which  they  derive  life  and  subostence.  Col.  ii.  7. 

ROSE,  a  well-known  shrub.  It  is  evident  fW>m 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  that  the  rose  was  a  fiivorite  with 
the  Jewish  people,  and  also,  that  ''the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho "  was  a  veiy  difierent  plant  from  that  now  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  In  Cant  ii.  1,  Solomon  has 
chosen  the  rose  to  represent  the  matchless  excellences 
of  the  bride :  <*  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  ;"  but  the 
Septuagint  and  Jerome,  instead  of  rose,  render,  ^  the 
flower  of  the  fields."  The  Chaldee,  however,  which 
has  been  followed  by  most  western  interpreters,  calls 
it  (in  Canticles)  the  rose ;  and  circumstances  seem  to 
determine  it  to  be  the  wild  rose,  the  uncultivated 
flower,  which  thereby  corresponds  to  the  lily  in  the 
next  verse.  But  beside  this  rose,  Scbeuchzer  refers 
to  Hillerus,  who  rather  seeks  this  flower  among  the 
bulbous-rooted  plants,  and  declares  for  the  asphodel, 
whose  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  lily.  It  is  very 
fragrant,  and  Homer  and  Hesiod  praise  it  Heaiod 
says  it  grows  commonly  in  woods ;  and  Homer  calls 
the  Elysian  fields,  ''meads  filled  with  asphodel  f* 
words  which  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  Solomon 
here,  if  we  take  Sharon  fas  seems  proper  enough)  finr 
the  common  fields:  "I  am  the  asphodel  of  the 
meadows  (or  woods) ;  the  lily  of  the  valleys,"  or  places 
not  cultivated  as  a^arden  is.  [Gesenius  pronounces 
fbr  the  derivation  from  Ss^  a  hmb,  with  n  prefixed,  as 
is  often  the  case.  The  ancient  versions,  as  the  Sep- 
tuaffinty  Vulgate,  and  also  the  Targum  on  IsaiaJiy 
renoer  it  by  Ldy,  or  A'amsMt ;  of  which  the  latter 
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if  to  be  praferred.  '  The  Syriac,  however,  renders  it 
by  a  word  signifying  the  Cokkichum  auiunmaU,  a 
bulbousi  erocus-like  plant,  with  flowers  of  white  and 
Tiolet  We  may,  therefore,  assume  it  to  be  either  the 
Narcissus  or  the  Colcliicum.    R.    - 

RUE,  a  well-known  garden  herb.  Our  Saviour 
reproachee  the  Pharisees  with  their  superstitious 
aifectation  of  i>aying  the  tithe  of  rue,  whicn  was  not 
in  reality  subject  to  the  law  of  tidie,  while  they 
neglected  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  law,  Luke 
xi.43. 

RUFUS,  son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  assisted 
our  Saviour  in  carrying  his  cross,  Mark  xv.  21.  Ru- 
fus  probably  was  famous  among  the  first  Christians, 
nnce  Mark  names  him  with  distinction.  Is  this  the 
Rufus  whom  Paul  salutes  with  his  mother  ?  Rom. 
xvL  13.  Polycarp,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians, 
written  J^  D.  107,  proposes  Ignatius  and  Rurus  as 
models  and  patterns  or  patience. 

There  is  more  attached  to  the  character  of  the  Rufus 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  than  appears  at  first  sight ; 
inasmuch  as  Paul  caUs  the  mother  of  Rufus  *^  his 
mother."  Now,  she  could  not  be  the  natural  mother 
of  PauL  unless  Paul  Snd  R\ifus  were  brothers ;  nor 
could  she  be  the  mother-in-law  of  Paul  by  natural 
relation  to  his  wife,  unless  Rufbs  were  brother-in-law 
to  Paul;  but  of  such  connection  we  have  no  account, 
nor  even  surmise.  It  should  seem  to  follow,  that  the 
term  mof^er,  in  this  place,  imports  that  a  ffreat  degree 
of  intimacy  had  existed  between  Paul  and  the  mother 
of  Ruftis,  and  that  she  had  fiivored  him  with  those 
attentions  and  services,  truly  maternal,  which  a 
mother  might  have  done ;  and  therefore  the  apostle 
salutes  her  son  Rufus  and  herself  under  this  affec- 
tionate recollection. 

This  leads  again  to  an  inquiry  where  tlus  intimacy 
couki  have  taken  place.  To  answer  which,  we  must 
recollect,  that  if  Kufus  were  son  of  Simon  the  Cyre- 
nian, as  Mr.  Tavlor  maintains,  and  if  Simeon  the 
teacher  at  Antioch  were  that  Simon,  then,  as  we  know 
that  Paul  was  long  at  Antioch,  where  the  wife  of  Sim- 
eon was  with  her  nusband,  we  see  the  time,  place  and 
occasion  of  the  services  rendered  b^  the  mother  of 
Rufus  to  Paul ;  and  of  the  mutual  kmdness  and  inti- 
macy between  them.  We  know  that  Simon  must 
have  been  at  Antioch,  an  old  man,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
teachers  settled  there ;  for  which  reason  he  is  placed 
first  on  the  list;  doubtless,  his  wife  also  was  well 
stricken  in  years ;  and  very  probably,  her  son  Rufus 
and  Paul  were  about  the  same  age ;  so  that,  relatively, 
they  might  both  by  familiarity  he  called  by  her,  her 
sons ;  and  both  mi^ht  pay  her  that  respect,  which  in 
one  was  duty,  and  m  the  other  deference  and  regard. 

As  to  the  residence  of  this  pious  woman  at  Rome 
with  her  son  Rufus,  we  may  well  suppose  that  her 
husband  Simon  was  dead  at  Antioch ;  and  that  she 
accompanied  her  son  to  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
where  many  Jews  had  settled.  In  what  capacity 
Rufus  dwelt  at  Rome,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining.. If  he  were  a  Christian  teacher,  as  his  father 
was,  it  should  appear  that  he  visited  Philippi  in  his 
joumeyings,  where  he  suffered  many  adversities ;  for 
Polycarp  speaks  of— ^  patience,  which  Ve  have  seen 
set  forth  before  your  eyes,  in  the  blessed  Ignatius,  and 
Zozimus,  and  Rufus,  and  in  Paul  himself."  This 
association  of  persons  contributes  to  confirm  to  Rufus 
the  character  of  teacher ;  and  to  mark  him  as  the 
same  Rufus,  elect  in  the  Lord,  with  whom  Paul  was 
ftmiliar; — his  brother,  not  only  by  profession  and 
grnce,  but  also  by  intimacy,  and,  perhaps,  by  constant 
residence  in  tlie  same  family. 


RULE,  RULERS.    These  words  ire  tpp&Bd  ti 
different  stations  of  authority.    God  itileth  otbt  iQ, 
and  the  proud  Nebuchadnezzar  was  degraded  from 
his  throne  till  he  acknowledged  this  truth,  Dul  it. 
26,    The  Messiah  rules  amonj;  the  sons  of  men,  and 
even  rules,  in  power,  over  his  eDemiea,  (Pa.  cz.  2.) 
but  in  goodness  over  bis  people.    Adam  ruled  over 
the  creatures  in  paradise,  as  their  superior ;  over  ik 
wife,  after  the  fall,  as  the  guardian  aez,  and  the  reg- 
ulator of  propria^  and  restraint.    He  reigned  abo 
over  his  posteri^,  as  their  king  and  judfe,  goTernisg 
their  social  conauct  as  their  common  nther.  Hua- 
bands  rule  their  wives  and  th«r  own  frmiliea.  Paa- 
tors  rule  the  churches  which  they  teach.   Princca 
and  nobles  rule  to  wherever  their  power  extends; 
and  sovereign  rule  is  over  all  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  its  subjects.    In  proportion  as  the  apbere 
of  regulating  authority  is  enlarsed,  it  requirea  greater 
energy  of  mind,  greater  capahili^  of  apprebenaioo, 
greater  fortitude,  and  greater  rectitude,^to  discharge 
the  duties  attached  to  its  importance,  its  dignity  and 
its  influence. 

Nothing  can  describe  greater  unbaroineea  than  to 
be  subject  to  the  rule  and  caprice  of^DabeB,[laa.iil 
4.)  of  servants,  (Lam.  v.  8.)  of  women,  (In.  iiL  12.)  of 
the  wicked,  Prov.  xzviii.  15 ;  zzix.  2. 

The  ruler  of  Joseph's  house  (Gen.  xliiL  !&)  uhii 
house  steward ;  his  domestic  inspector  and  regulator: 
the  ruler  of  the  people  is  the  civil  or  judimr^f  mags- 
trate :  (Exod.  xxii.  28.)  thou  shalLnot  revile  the  ruler 
of  thy  people,  especmUy  in  the  diacbsige  of  hs 
office. 

RUMA,  a  ciw  spoken  of  by  Josephua,  ae  a  Tillage 
of  Gaftlee,  3  Kings  xxiiL  Sd  Probably  the  m» 
with  Arumah,  Judg.  ix.  41. 

RUMPofthesscrifices.  Moses  ordained  that  tin 
rump  and  fat  of  the  aheep  offered  for  peaoe-ofoa^ 
should  be  given  to  the  fire  of  the  altar,  Exod.  m 
22;  Lev.  iu.  9;  vii.3;  viii.  25;  ix.  19.  The  romP 
was  esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal 
beincf  the  fattest.  Travellers,  ancient  and  modem, 
speaK  of  the  rumps  or  tails  of  certain  breeds  of  ebeep 
in  Syria  and  Arabia,  as  weighing  twenty  or  thlity 
pounds.  Herodotus  says  that  some  may  be  seen  thm 
cubits,  or  four  feet  and  a  half  long;  they  drag  opon 
the  ground ;  and  for  fear  they  should  be  hurt,  or  tM 
skin  torn,  the  shq)herd8  put  under  the  tails  of  tlK« 
sheep  little  carrisges,  which  the  animals  draw  aittf 
them.  The  paeans  had  also  such  regard  for  us 
rumps  or  tail^  that  they  always  made  them  a  part  « 
their  sacrifices.  In  the  Description  der£gyptei(l>^ 
folio,  Paris,  1820,)  is  inserted  a  plate  of  ao  Egrpt^ 
ram,  remaritable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  t^ 
the  weiffht  of  which  exceeds  forty-four  P©*"*^?!* 

To  RUN  is  used  metaphorically  not  only  ^'^^^ 
it]^,  but  for  perseverance :  ^  So  run  that  ye  maf  ^ 
tain"  the  crown,  the  reward.  '  "I  therefore  ao  ni* 
as  not  incorrectly,**  not  passing  over  the  boundarm 
the  limits  of  the  course.  H^  xil  1,  **  Let  u>  nm 
widi  patience,  perseveriof^y,  stndily,  the  race  «t 
before  us."  To  nm  to  excess  of  riot,  (1  Pet  if.  *•)  * 
to  pursue  with  avidity,  to  follow,  widi  prolonged  attea- 
tion,  sensual  gratifications,  indulgences,  &e.  Aa  in^ 
when  running,  especially  when  running  for  a  V^ 
labor  with  great  duifjence,  earnestness  and  intensn, 
the  apostle  uses  this  word  to  run,  to  express  tn^ 
coiuse  of  his  conduct  among  his  Christian  coorn^; 
his  continued  behavior  towards  them,  (Gal  ii*^ 
**  lest  by  any  means  I  had  run,  or  should  ^^^^^ 
run,  in  vain"— lest  my  ministerial  labors  should si>' 
fer  under  the  imputation  of  improper  motiTe%  t^ 
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duct  or  management  The  Bame  apoade  alao  aaya  to 
hla  Galattan  converta,  (chapi  v.  7.)  '^  Ye  did  run  well, 
who  did  hinder  you  ?"  Ye  did  run  with  apeed  and 
rigor ;  who  carae  acroaa  your  coune,  and  so  drove 
you  back  in  your  Cbriatian  race,  your  profeaaion  of 
godlineaa?    See  Rack. 

RUSH,  aee  Fi^e. 

RUTH,  a  Moabiteaa,  who,  having  married  Chllion, 
aon  of  Etimelech  and  Naomi,  who  bad  settled  in 
Moab,  was  left  a  widow,  without  children.  Naomi, 
having  loat  her  huaband  and  two  sona,  waa  deairoua 
to  return  to  Bethlehem,  her  own  country.  Her  two 
daughters-in-law  offered  to  attend  her.  Orpah,  how- 
ever, waa  persuaded  to  continue  in  Moab,  but  Ruth 
accompanied  Naomi  to  Bethlehem.  This  happened, 
accordmg  to  Usher,  under  Shamgar,  about  120  years 
after  Joshua.  At  Bethlehem,  Ruth  went  out  to  ^lean, 
and  providentially  entered  the  field  of  a  rich  citizen 
of  Bethlehem,  named  Boaz,  related  to  Elimelech, 
her  father-in-law.  When  Boaz  came  to  see  his  bar- 
veaters,  he  found  Ruth,  and  bestowed  fkvors  upon 
her.  In  the  evening  she  told  Naomi  of  his  civilitiea, 
who  blessed  God  that  he  had  put  such  sentiments  in 
Boaz*8  heart,  and  acouainted  Kuth  that  this  was  their 
kinsman.  At  the  end  of  harvest  she  desired  Ruth  to 
go  and  lie  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  who  winnowed  his 
com ;  and  to  do  what  he  ahould  advise.  She  went 
aocordingly,  and  Boaz,  awaking  in  the  night,  became 
alarmed.  Hia  kinswoman,  however,  said,  <*I  am 
Ruth,  thine  handmaid ;  spread,  therefore,  thy  skirt 
over  thine  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman." 
BoKZ  acknowledged  her  right,  but  suggested  that 
there  was  a  nearer  than  himself,  adding,  that  if  he 
should  refuse  to  marry  her,  he  would  himself  take 
her  to  wife.  The  next  day  Boaz  went  to  the  fate  of 
Bethlehem,  and  cited  before  theelderaof  the  city  the 
nearest  kinsman  to  Elimelech ;  on  whom  the  duty 
devolved  of  marrying  Ruth,  the  widow  of  Chilion. 
Thia  person  declining  it,  Boaz  insisted  that  he  should 
renounce  his  rifht,  which  he  willingly  did,  and  then 
Boaz  declared  bis  resolution  to  marry  herhimaelf. 


Thus  Ruth  became  the  wife  of  Boaz,  by  whom  aha 
had  a  son  called  Obed,  who  was  fiitber  to  Jeese,  and 
grandfhther  to  kinff  David. 

Thx  Book  ot  Ruth,  which  containa  this  history, 
ia  placed  in  our  Bibles  between  the  book  of  Judges 
and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  beinff  the  sequel  of  the 
former,  and  an  introduction  to  the  latter.  Jerome 
infbrma  us  that  the  Jews  added  it  to  the  book  of 
Judces,  because  the  transactions  it  relates  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Judgea  of  Israel,  Judg.  i.  1.  And 
aeveral  of  the  ancient  fathers  make  but  one  book  of  the 
Judges  and  Ruth.    But  the  modem  Jews  commonly 

8 lace  in  their  Bibles,  after  the  Pentateuch,  the  five 
[enlloth ;  (I .)  The  Song  of  Solomon ;  (2.)  Ruth ; 
f3.}  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  (4.)  Ecclesiastes; 
(5.)  Esther.  Sometimes  Ruth  is  placed  the  first  of 
the  five,  sometimes  the  second,  and  sometimes  the 
fifth. 

The  scope  of  the  author  of  this  book,  is  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  David ;  and  in  all  probability,  he  waa 
Uie  same  author  as  compoeed  the  first  book  of  Sam- 
uel ;  in  which,  because  he  could  not  conveniently 
place  this  senealogy  of  David,  he  chose  rather  to  give 
it  separately.  The  writer  observes,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  work,  that  the  history  he  was  about  to  relate 
happened  when  the  Judges  ^veraed  Israel ;  there- 
fore, they  ceased  to  govern  it  when  he  wrote.  He 
also  speaks  of  David  at  the  end  of  his  book ;  which 
shows,  that,  at  the  earliest,  it  must  have  been  written 
in  the  time  of  David.  Besidea,  we  have  observed 
two  ways  of  speaking  in  it.  or  particular  phrases, 
which  are  only  found  m  the  tx>oks  of  Samuel  and  of 
the  Kings:  the  first  is,  *The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,**  Ruth  i.  17.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  17 ;  xiv. 
44;  ZX.23;  2  Sam.  iii.  9,  35;  xix.  13;  1  Kings  li. 
23;  xix. 2;  xx.  10;  2  Kings  vi.  31.)  The  second, 
*^  I  have  discovered  to  your  ear  ;**  for  I  have  told  you, 
Kuth  iv.  4.    (Comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  2 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  27.) 

The  canonicalness  of  this  book  was  never  disputed ; 
and  Ruth  the  Moabitess  is  in  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour,  Matt.  i.  5. 
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SABAOTH,  or  rather  Ttebaoth,  a  Hebrew  word, 
atgoifyinff  hoiU  or  armies;  Jehovah  SabaaOi,  is  TA< 
Lord  qf  Hosts ;  whether  we  understand  the  host  of 
heaven,  or  the  angels  and  ministers  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  stars  and  planets,  which,  as  an  army  ranged  in 
batde  arrav,  perform  the  will  of  God ;  or,  lastly,  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  both  of  the  old  and  new  covenants, 
which  is  truly  a  great  army,  of  which  God  is  the 
general  and  commander. 

The  Hebrew  Tsaha  is  often  used,  alao,  to  signify  the 
service  hia  ministers  perform  to  God  in  the  temple ; 
because  they  are  there,  as  it  were,  soldiers  or  guards, 
attending  the  court  of  their  prince,  Numb.  iv.  3, 23, 
90,  &c.  This  word  ia  also  used  to  express  the  duty 
of  the  women  who  watched  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  kept  guard  there  during  the  night-time, 
Exod.  xxzviii.  8. 

SABBATH,  rest ;  God,  having  created  the  world  in 
sax  days,  rested  on  &e  seventh ;  (Gen.  ii.  3, 81)  that  is^ 
he  ceased  finom  producing  new  bemgs  in  this  creation ; 
and  becanae  he  had  reated  on  it,  hebleased  or  sancti- 
fied it,  and  appointed  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  ibr  hia 


worship.  The  Hebrews,  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  this  designation,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
creation,  sanctified,  by  his  order,  the  sabbath  day,  or 
the  sevens  day  of  the  week,  abstaining  fi!om  all  work, 
labor  and  servile  employment,  and  applying  them' 
aelvea  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  to  the  study  of  hia 
law,  and  to  prayer. 

The  days  of  sabbath  are  taken  sometimea  ibr  alt 
the  Jewish  festivals.  ''Keep  my  sabbatha,**  (Lev. 
xix.  3,  30.)  that  is,  my  feasts ;  as  the  Paasover,  Pente- 
cost, Feast  of  Taberaaclee,  &c. 

It  is  disputed,  whether,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  God  gave  the  law  of  the  sabbath ;  and  wliether 
this  day  was  also  observed,  at  least  among  the  more 
pious  of  the  first  men,  aa  the  patriarchs,  befi>re  the 
promulgation  of  the  law ; — ^^^ether  thia  be  the  aenae 
of  those  words,  (Gen.  ii.  2.)  ''And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  aanctified  it"?— Some  ftthers,  and 
aome  Jewiah  doctonL  have  aaaerted  the  afilrmatrve ; 
and  Manaaaeh  Ben-Iarael  assures  us  that,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  andenta,  Abraham  and  his  poe- 
terity,  having  pieaai  ved  the  memory  of  the  creation, 
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oliB6iT«d  the  sabbath  abo,  in  conBequaooe  of  the  nat- 
uibI  law  to  that  porpoae.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
religion  of  the  seventh  day  is  preserved  among  the 
pagans,  and  that  the  observation  of  this  day  is  as  old 
as  the  world  itsel£  Philo  says  that  the  sabbath  is  not 
a  festival  peculiar  to  any  one  people  or  country,  but  is 
common  to  the  whole  worid ;  and  that  it  may  be 
named  the  general  and  public  festival,  and  that  of  the 
nativity  of  the  world ;  and  Joeephus  advances,  that 
there  is  no  ciw,  Greek  or  barbarian,  nor  any  nation, 
where  the  religion  of  the  sabbath  was  not  known. 
Aristobulus  quotes  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  speak  of 
the  seventh  day  as  sacred  and  venerable.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  speaks  of  the  sabbath  in  the  same  terms 
as  Aristobulus,  and  he  adds  some  passages  fiY>m  the 
ancients,  who  celebrate  the  seventn  day.  Some  be- 
lieve that  Job  observed  the  sabbath  day ;  because  at 
the  end  of  seven  davs  he  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  on  account  of  Lis  children,  Job  i.  3,  5.  Some 
rabbins  infbrm  us  that  Joseph  also  observed  the  sab- 
bath in  EgypL 

But  the  contrary  opinion  is  not  without  its  sup- 
porters. The  greater  part  of  4he  fathers  and  com- 
mentaton  hold,  that  the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath, 
mentioned  by  Moses  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis, 
signifies  only  that  appomtment  then  made  of  the 
seventh  day,  to  be  afterwards  solemnized  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  Jews ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  any  pas- 
flBges  of  Scripture,  that  the  ancient  patriarchs  observ- 
ed the  sabbath  ;  or  that  God  designed  to  oblige  them 
thereto,  before  the  law.  Philo  says  that  the  Hebrews, 
having  forgotten  the  day  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
were  acain  reminded  of'^it,  when  God,  having  caused 
k  to  ram  manna  all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  with- 
held it  on  the  sabbath  day.  As  to  the  seventh  day, 
which  was  honored  bv  some  pagans,  and  of  which 
they  have  spoken,  as  of  a  holy  day,  it  was  either  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  or  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
sabbath,  which  some  pagans  held  in  honor,  either  out 
of  superstition  or  devotion. 

Ezekiel  (zx.  13, 20.)  says  expressly,  that  the  sab- 
bath, and  the  other  feasts  of  the  Jews,  are  signs  given 
by  God  to  his  people,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
nations ;  **  I  save  them  my  saooaths,  to  be  a  sign  be- 
tween me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  that  sanctifV  them.''  And  again,  **  Hallow 
my  sabbaths,  and  they  shall  be  a  sign  between  me 
and  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God.*^  And  Moses,  (Deut.  v.  15.)  *"  The  Lord  hath 
brought  thee  out  of  Egypt,  therefore  the  Lord  thy 
God  conunanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day.'' 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius  and  Bernard 
advance,  as  a  matter  not  to  be  doubted,  that  neither 
the  patriarchs  before  the  deluge,  nor  those  after,  ob- 
served the  sabbath.  Irenaeus  says  expressly,  that 
Abraham  had  faith,  and  was  called  the  friend  of  God, 
yet  neither  was  circumcised,  nor  observed  the  sabbath. 
(See  Selden,  de  Jure  Nat  et  Gent.  lib.  iii.  cap.  IS- 
IS ;  and  Spencer,  de  LegibusHeb.  lib.  i.^cap.  iv.  sec.  7.) 

God  gave  the  precept  of  the  sabbath  to  the  Hebrews 
at  Marui,  one  month  afler  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
Abib  15,  A.  M.  2513L  Manna  began  to  fidl,  acconl- 
ing  to  several  of  the  fathers,  on  the  Sunday,  six  davs 
beAire  the  sabbath ;  but  according  to  others,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  sabbath.  However  this  may  be,  it 
was  probably  on  occasioo  of  the  manna,  that  God 
commanded  the  Hebrews  to  observe  the  seventh  day ; 
and  not  to  go  out  to  gather  any  on  that  day,  for  tliat 
nope  would  fidl.  The  same  command  of  celebrating 
the  sabbath  occun  several  times  in  the  law,  EzocL 
XX.  8--11 ;  Uty,  xxiiL  3;  Deut  v.  12. 


In  Exod. xxzL  13 ;  xxxv.  2,  it  kiiid,ifaii Qai 
established  his  sabbath  among  the  cfaiUn  u  ef  IsmL 
as  a  sign  to  make  them  remember  that  be  is  tbeLoH 
who  sanctifies  them.  Adding  that  whonever  ihill 
profane  the  sabbath  shall  be  ponished  widi  dedi. 
We  see  the  execution  of  this  ww  on  the  mtn  wko, 
having  gathered  wood  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  ms 
stone^  Numb.  xv.  38, 35.  On  other  holy  days  itmi 
allowed  to  light  a  fire,  and  to  dress  rictuah ;  but  tbs 
was  expressly  forbidden  on  the  sabbath  dsv,  Exod. 
XXXV.  2, 3b  The  rabbins  confine  this  prohioitioD  lo 
servile  works  only ;  as  to  bake  bread,  to  dreai  meit, 
to  forge  metals,  6[c.  They  suppose  that  for  wch  Mit 
of  works,  it  is  forbidden  to  light  a  fire,  hotnot  forooe 
to  warm  himself. 

On  the  sabbath  day  the  ministerB  of  the  temple 
Altered  on  their  week ;  and  those  who  had  ttended 
the  foregoing  week,  went  out  They  plaecd  on  the 
golden  table  new  loaves  of  shew-bresd,  and  took  mj 
the  old  ones.  Lev.  xxiv.  8.  Also,  on  this  day  w«r 
offered  particular  sacrifices  of  two  lambs  for  a  biiiiii> 
offering,  with  the  wine  and  the  meal  The  nbbitb 
was  celebrated,  as  the  other  festival^  from  efeoiogio 
evening. 

The  first  oblisation  of  the  sabbath  exsresaed  in  the 
law,  is  to  sancti^  it;  (Numb,  xxviii.9, 10;  Exod.xi. 
8.)  ^  Remember  to  sanctify  the  sabbath  day."  h  s 
sanctified  by  doing  ^ood  worics  in  it ;  by  ftvfo^ 
praises  and  thanlugivings,  by  public  and  piivaK 
worahip  of  God,  by  the  study  of  his  law,  by  jusoee 
and  innocence,  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  TlKaecoaii 
obligation  is  that  of  rest :  **  Thou  shalt  do  do  woikoa 
the  sabbath.**  Meaning  any  servile  or  laboriouiwa>r 
that  might  fix  the  mind,  and  interrupt  that  atteoiioi 
which  is  due  to  God,  and  which  is  neceaaaiy  vba 
we  pay  acceptable  worship  to  him.  The  JewibiR 
varied  about  the  manner  m  which  they  ought  to(» 
serve  the  rest  of  the  sabbath.  In  the  time  of  ua 
Maccabees  they  durst  not  so  much  as  defeod  thsa* 
selves  from  an  enemy  on  this  day,  even  in  the  lofl^ 
pressing  necessity,  1  Mac.  ii.  32, 33,  &€.  Since  ^ 
time  they  have  not  scrupled  to  take  amis,  and  m 
on  their  necessary  defence.  But  it  mav  be  aeeo  bj 
Josephiis,  that  they  would  not  attack  their  enonKSi 
nor  hinder  them  from  advancing  theff  works  ;iMr 
would  they  march  with  their  armies,  even  in  ooks 
war,  or  in  the  enemy's  country,  on  tlw  sabbatb  vi 
( Antiq.  lib.  xii.  csp.  3 ;  xiii.  cap.  1.  la)  In  the  iiiiiefl| 
our  Saviour,  they  would  water  theb  cattle,  wHk^ 
of  a  ditch  a  beast  that  had  happened  to  fiJlin^J^ 
sabbath  day ;  but  by  a  false  delicacy  Uiey  couU  •« 
bear  with  our  Saviour's  healing  the  sick  oo  thati*!* 
Matt.  xii.  11, 12.  Since  that  tune  they  hare  actH" 
mined,  that  a  man  might  give  food  toa  betfttfatf  v* 
fallen  into  a  pit,  but  must  not  take  him  out  oo  tts 
day.  The  Jews  complained  of  our  Saviour^dianP^ 
who,  passing  through  the  eom-fields  on  the  mi^ 
day,  gather^  some  ears  of  cmn,  and  rubbsd  toes 
between  their  hands,  in  order  to  eat  the  giaio*  JY 
action,  however,  our  Saviour  excused,  fh)in ^?^ 
sity  or  the  thing,  and  because  they  had  nesd  of  oo^ 
ishment ;  addi^  that  the  priests  themselvfla  tav 
temple  do  work,  which,  every  where  else,  and  n  ev<^ 
one  else,  would  be  esteemed  a  violatxNi  of  ib<||r 
bath ;  that  the  Son  of  man  was  Lord  of  the  w)<i>^ 
and  that  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  bub  >" 
the  aabbath.  ^^i. 

The  rabbins  reckon  thiiQr-nuM  P™>*7Lfr2 
tions,  which  ought  to  be  observed  on  the  "^^""^ 
several  other  secondary  onea  dependent  J^^^ 
Their  number  is,  in  ftct,  so  grsal,  tliit  k  ii  •wo**^ 
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poflBible  tokeeptheia  all;  and  the  i«bbiiMaffinD,tfaat 
if  the  people  of  Israel  could  keep  but  two  aabbatha 
as  they  ought  to  be  kept,  they  should  soon  see  them- 
selves delivered  from  the  evils  uuder  which  they  groan. 
Their  scrupulosity  even  forbids  to  peel  or  to  roast  an 
apple ;  to  Kill  a  flea,  a  fly,  or  other  insect,  if  it  is  so 
big  that  the  sex  may  be  distinguished  ;  to  sing,  or  to 
play  on  an  instrument,  so  loua  as  to  awaken  a  child, 
x  et,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Samaritans  pretend, 
that  the  Jews  are  not  relinous  enough  in  then*  obser- 
vation of  the  sabbath.  As  for  them,  they  will  not 
light  a  fire  on  this  day  :  they  abstain  from  the  use  of 
marriage :  they  do  not  sdr  m>m  thdr  places,  save  only 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord :  they  employ  them- 
selves wholly  in  reading  the  law,  in  prayers  and 
thanksgivings.  (Letter  of  the  Samarftans  to  Mr. 
HuntinetonI) 

Of  all  the  festivals  God  has  enioined,  there  are 
none  of  which  the  Jews  are  so  jealous,  or  of  which 
thev  speak  so  magnificently,  as  of  the  sabbath.  They 
call  it  their  spouse,  because  God  has  (pven  it  to 
them,  speciallv,  exclusive  of  nfi  other  nations.  Leo 
of  Modena,  who  alone  is  equivalent  to  all  the  modem 
Jews,  says,  the  rabbins  have  reduced  all  that  is  for- 
bidden on  the  sabbath  day,  to  thirty-nine  heads,  each 
of  which  have  their  circumstances  and  dependences. 
But  they  are  of  little  importance,  and  their  enumerar 
tion  would  occupy  much  q)ace. 

Such  profane  authors  as  have  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  origin  of  the  sabbath,  have  shown  their  ignorance 
of  Jevnsh  aflhirs.  Tacitus  thought  they  observed 
the  sabbath  in  honor  of  Saturn,  to  whom  Saturday 
was  consecrated  by  the  pagans.  But  Plutarch  as- 
serts that  it  was  kept  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  who  is 
called  Sabhos  ;  and  because  in  the  festivals  of  this 
false  deity  they  used  to  cry  SaboL  Apion,  the  gram- 
marian, maintained  that  the  Jews  celebrated  the 
sabbath  in  memorv  of  their  being  cured  of  a  shame- 
ful disease,  which  in  the  Egyptian  language  was 
called  Sabhons.  Pagan  authors  speak  oretty  fre- 
quently of  the  fast  of  the  sabbath  ;  as  if^the  Jews 
had  orainarily  fasted  on  this  day ;  whereas  fiuting 
was  utterly  forbidden  on  the  sabbath. 

The  obligation  of  devoting  a  portion  'of  our  time 
to  God,  to  be  employed  in  his  worship  and  service,  is 
founded  on  natural  right  and  reason.  The  law  hieid 
fixed  this  to  the  seventh  day,  that  is,  the  sabbath,  for 
the  nation  of  the  Jews.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
the  apostles,  to  honor  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection, determined  it  to  every  seventh  day,  and  fixed 
it  on  the  Sunday,  that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  week 
among  the  Hebrews ;  and  tlra  dav  dedicated  to  the 
sun  among  the  pagans.  The  change  of  the  day, 
however,  is  rather  to  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  church,  than  as  clearly  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  appears  that  bielievers  came  to- 
ffether  on  this  day  to  break  bread,  that  collections 
for  the  poor  were  then  made,  and  put  into  the  gen- 
eral treasury  of  the  church  ;  (as  we  understand  1  Uor. 
xvL  2.)  that  on  this  day  exhortations  and  discourses 
were  made  to  the  people ;  and  in  short,  we  have  the 
various  parts  of  public  worahip  noted,  as  being  per- 
formed on  this  day.  It  will  follow,  that  we  may 
safely  imitate  those  examples  which  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians  have  lefk  us ;  and  whatever  ob- 
ligations the  Jews  might  lie  under  to  the  observance 
of  the  Saturday  sabbiub,  they  do  not  bind  Christians ; 
because  those  obligations  were  national,  not  general ; 
and  were  commemorative,  in  some  degree,  of  Israel- 
itish  events,  in  which  othen  have  no  interest ;  wheve- 
as,  the  resurrection  sabbath  conunemorates  an  event 


in  which  all  Christians  throug}iout  the  world  are  io- 
terested,  and  for  which  no  equal  mode  of  commem- 
oration can  be  devised.  We  have  then  good  exam- 
ple and  strong  propriety  in  behalf  of  our  observation 
of  the  Lord's  oay,  as  a  religious  festival,  thouch  not 
as  a  Jewish  sabbath ;  and  the  same  principles  in- 
fluenced the  Christians  of  early  agea. 

We  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning the  Christians  assembled  on  the  first  day  of 
Uie  week,  called  by  them  the  ''Lord's  day,"  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  ''to  read  the 
Scriptures,  to  preach,  and  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper ;"  and  Justin  Msrtyr  observes,  "that,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  all  Christians  in  the  city,  or  country, 
meet  together,  because  that  is  the  day  of  our  Lonra 
resurrection,  and  then  we  read  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets ;  this  beinff  done,  the  president 
makes  an  oration  to  the  assemb^,  to  exhort  them  to 
imitate  and  to  practise  the  thinas  they  have  heard ; 
then  we  all  join  in  prayer,  and  afwr  that  we  celebrate 
the  sacrament.    Then  they  who  are  able  and  willing 

g've  what  they  think  proper,  and  what  is  collected  is 
id  up  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  who  distributes 
it  to  orphans  and  widows,  and  other  necessitous 
Christians,  as  their  wants  require."  (See  1  Cor.  xvL 
3.)  A  very  honorable  conduct  and  wonhip !  would 
to  God  it  were  more  prevalent  amon^  us ;  with  the 
spirit  and  piety  of  primitive  Christianity! 

John  says,  (Rev.  i.  10.)  "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day ;"  so  called,  doubtless,  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  his  resurrection,  which  was  the 
completion  of  our  redemption.  Barnabas,  in  his 
Epistle,  says,  that  we  joyfully  celebrate  the  ei^th 
day,  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour, 
because  it  Was  on  this  day  he  rose  again,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven ;  and  Ignatius  the  martyr,  in  his 
Jetter  to  the  Ma^esians,  would  have  us  honor  this  day 
of  the  Lord,  this  day  of  the  resurrection,  as  the  first 
and  most  excellent  of  days. 

A  Sabbath  Day's  Joubnbt. — "  Pray  ye  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the  sabbath 
day,"  says  our  Saviour  to  bis  disciples,  when  dis- 
couraing  to  them  of  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Matt  xxiv.  20.  And  Luke  informs  us, 
(Acts  i.  VL)  that  the  mount  of  Olives  was  distant 
trom  Jerusalem  about  a  sabbath  day's  journey.  The 
rabbins  generally  ^x  this  distance  at  two  thousand 
cubits.  Josepbus  says,  that  the  mount  of  Olives  was 
&ve  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  which'  makes  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  paces.  Thus  the  journey  that 
was  allowable  on  a  sabbath  di^  was  about  six  or 
seven  hundred  paces,  or  something  more.  Origen 
says  that  the  journey  of  a  sabbath  day  is  one  mile 
or  two  thousand  cubits.  The  Jews  also  used  to 
make  a  mile  consist  of  two  thousand  cubits ;  so  that 
their  cubit  must  be  two  feet  and  a  half,  since  their 
mile  contains  a  thousand  paces,  or  ^^e  thousand  feet, 
taking  their  paces  at  five  feet  each.  Maimonides 
will  have  it,  tdat  he  who  does  not  know  exactly  the 
distance  of  a  place,  may  walk  on  the  sabbath  day 
two  thousand  moderate  paces,  which  makes  a  thou- 
sand geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each.  Epipha- 
nius  says,  fHsDres.  Ixvi.)  that  the  Jews  believe  they 
are  forbidaen  from  walking  on  the  sabbath  day 
above  six  stadia,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  paces. 
The  Syriac  translator  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea 
puts  about  seven  stadia  for  a  sabbath  day's  journey ; 
which  is  according  to  what  sorn^  rabbins  say,  that  a 
mile  is  seven  stadia  and  a  halfi 

The  Sbcord  Sabbath  aftbb  thb  First  (Lolw 
vL  1.)  is  an  expression  which  has  moeh  divided  com- 
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nmBttton.  Some  haTo  taken  it  for  the  flec<md,  otben 
for  the  la^  day  of  unleavened  bread ;  and  eome^  for 
the  dav  of  Pentecoet.  The  PaeeoTer  was  the  first 
sabbath,  according  to  them,  and  Pentecoet  the  sec- 
ond. Others  have  thought,  that  the  first  grand  sab- 
bath was  the  first  sabfcMith  of  the  civil  year,  in  the 
month  Tizri ;  and  that  the  second  grand  sabbath 
was  the  first  of  the  holy  year,  or  of  the  month  Nisan. 
But  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  is  followed  by  most  com- 
mentators, supposes  it  to  have  been  the  first  sabbath 
which  followea  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
Indeed,  the  Greek  word  ^•vrs^onr^iarof  properly  means 
ihejint  cfler  the  second.  This  second  day  of  the  Psas- 
over  was  a  festival,  in  which  the  firuits  of  tlie  harvest 
were  ofiered  to  (jk>d,  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  9.  From  this 
second  day,  the  Jews  thus  reckoned  their  sabbaths 
fi'om  the  Passover  to  Pentecost ;  the  first  was  called 
the  first  [sabbath]  after  the  second  [day  of  unleavened 
bread.]  The  second  was  called  the  second  [sabbath] 
after  the  second  [day  of  unleavened  bread.]  The 
third  was  called  the  third  [sabbathl  after  the  second 
[day  of  unleavened  bread.]  And  so  of  the  rest, 
as  far  as  the  seventh  [sabbath]  after  the  second 
[day  of  unleavened  bread.]  This  seventh  sabbath 
immediately  preceded  Pentecost,  which  was  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  day  after  the  second  day  of  un- 
leavened bread. 

The  PaspAaATioN  foe  ths  Sabbath  is  the  Fri- 
dav  before ;  for  as  it  was  forbidden  to  make  a  fire,  to 
bake  bread,  or  to  dress  victuals,  on  the  sabbath  day, 
the^  provided  on  the  Friday  every  thing  needfbl  fbr 
their  sustenance  on  the  sabbath. 

8ABBATICAL  YEAR  was  to  be  celebrated 
among  the  Jews  from  seven  years  to  seven  years, 
when  the  land  was  to  rest,  and  be  left  without  cul- 
ture, Exod.  xxiii.  10 ;  Lev.  xxv.  2,  3,  &c.  They 
were  then  to  set  slaves  at  liberty,  and  each  was  to 
re-enter  on  his  inheritance  that  had  been  alienated. 
God  appointed  the  observation  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  to  enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  his  sove- 
reign authority  over  all  things,  particularly  oyer  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  he  had  siven  to  the  Hebrews, 
by  delivering  up  the  fiuits  of  their  fields  to  the  poor 
and  the  stran^r.  It  was  a  kind  of  tribute  which 
they  paid  for  it  to  the  Lord.  Besides,  -he  intended 
to  inculcate  humanity  on  his  people,  by  commanding 
that  they  should  resign  to  the  slaves,  to  the  poor,  to 
strangers  and  to  brutes,  the  produce  of  tlieir  fields, 
of  their  vineyards,  and  of  their  gardens,  Lev.  xxv. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  at  what  season  of  the 
year  the  sabbatical  year  began.  Some  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  it  began  on  the  first  month  of  the  sa- 
cred year,  that  is,  Nisan,  or  in  the  spring.  Others 
think  it  began  at  the  first  month. of  the  civil  year,  or 
Ticri  (September).  Moses  does  not  explain  himself 
on  this  matter  very  clearly.  He  says  only,  that  the 
land  shall  not  be  cultivated,  and  that  there  shall  be 
nr^  harvest  that  year.  In  Palestine,  the  time  of  sow- 
ing wheat  and  barley  was  in  autumn ;  barley-harvest 
began  at  the  Passover,  and  wheat-harvest  at  Pente- 
cost. Therefore,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  law 
for  observing  the  rest  of  the  sabbatical  year,  that  the 
land  may  not  remain  two  years  without  cultivation, 
we  must  necessarilv  begin  it  at  autumn,  after  the 
crops  were  gatherea :  they  did  not  till  the  land  in 
autumn,  and  they  had  no  harvest  after  the  winter ; 
but  the  autumn  following  they  began  again  to  cultivate 
the  land,  that  they  ndAt  reap  their  harvests  in  the 
spring  and  summer  fouowing. 


In  the  sabbatical  vear  all  debts  were  remitted,  lad 
slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  Deut  xv.  12;  Exod.  mt 
But  were  debts  absolutely  foreiren,  or  was  the  pig- 
ment of  them  only  suspended  ?    Seven!  thinks  tiat 
this  remission  was  absiolute,  and  that  all  deba  were 
totally  extinguished  in  the  sabbatioal  year.    The 
eantion  ef  ricn  men,  noticed  by  Moses,  (Deot  it.  9.) 
who  would  not  lend  to  their  mthren  at  the  approMli 
of  the  sabbatical  year,  seems  to  prove,  that  after  tbs 
year  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  their  debun. 
For  if  the  payment  of  debts  were  onl?  aoapended  till 
this  year  was  over  and  past,  it  wonld  not  have  bea 
a  sufficient  motive  to  hinder  them  fix>in  kndmg.  Ai 
there  was  no  lendmg  fbr  interest  in  the  caae,  wbidi 
was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews  toward  their  brethren, 
as  it  could  only  be  a  nmple  loan,  the  creditor  mi|bt 
require  it  again  either  before  or  after  the  sabbatkil 
year,  on  the  supposition  of  those  who  think  tbat  the 
remission  was  not  absolute.    Others,  ae  the  nbbioi 
and  Grotius,  distinguish  between  debts  mortgiged  on 
security  (the  contracts  of  which  included  a  clauw  of 
perpetual  debt)  and  simple  contracta ;  the  \aA  beiof 
for  ever  acquitted  on  the  sabbatical  year,  but  not  the 
others.    Menochius  also  thinks,  that  the  remiflion  of 
debts  was  general  and  absolute,  but  not  of  ksosor 
deposits.    This  regarded  only  the  natural  HebreHi 
or  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  not  strangera. 

I.  SABEANS,  tiie   inhabitants  of  the  coamnf 
called  Seba,  Heb.  hx>.    This  appears  to  have  ben 
the  great  island  or  rather  peninsula  of  Afevf,  d 
northern  Ethiopia,  or  Nubia,  formed  between  ib« 
Nile  and  tiie  Astaboras,  now  Atbara.   Upon  ths  p^ 
ninsula  lay  a  city  of  the  like  name ;  tke  ruiw  of 
which  are  still  visible  a  few  miles  north  ofihe  mod- 
em Shendy.    (Riippers  Reisen,  p.  85.)   Meroein!i 
city  of  priests,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  bigbeBt  an- 
tiquity.   (See  EoTPT,  p.  37a)    The  moiwrch  ws 
chosen  by  the  priests  from  among  themselyes;  oA 
the  government  was  entirely  theocratic,  beiof  non- 
aged by  thepriests  according  to  the  oracle  of  Jupttf 
Ammon.    This  wss  the  Seha  of  the  Hebrewa,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  ii.  10.2.)  who  mentiooa,* 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  conquered  hjf  Cambytf^ 
and  received  from  him  the  name  Meroe,  after  bss^ 
ter.    With  this  re|>resentation  sccord  the  nooca  « 
Seba  and  its  inhabitants,  in  Scripture.    In  Geo.i*'i 
their  ancestor  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  Cush,  the  prog^B; 
itor  of  the  Ethiopians.    In  Isa.  xliiL  3,  and  P&  "^ 
10,  Seba  is  mentioned  as  a  distant  and  ^^^^^^ 
try;  in  the  former  passage  it  is  connected  with  £^ 
and  Ethiopia;  and  Meroe  was  one  of  tiien'^'^ 
portent  commercial  cities  of  interior  Africa,  (He«^ 
Ideen,  II.  i.  p.  897.)    Finally,  in  Isa.  xh.  14,  il«  » 
beans  are  said  to  be  toS  o/*  stature.    In  like  maDO^ 
Herodotus  (iii.  20.)  says  of  tiie  EtiiiopiaiiB,  vm 
whom  the  Sabeans  are  to  be  reckoned,  that  they^ 
''tiie  tallest  of  men;"  and  Solinus  affinns,  (J^; 
hist.  c.  30.)  that « the  Ethiopians  are  twdve  f«<^^ 

This  shows  at  least  a  coincidence  *^^*''*''*  3f  Jlii 
cocrats  of  Scrqiture  and  of  profane  writei«;«»*.i"" 
to  confirm  the  testimony  of  Josephus  above  preft 
that  Seba  was  the  same  with  Meroe.    •R- 

II.  SABEANS,  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  e«"2 
called  Sheba,  Heb.  lor.  There  are  ook*J*" 
three  persons  of  the  name  of  Sh^  meptiw<°^ 
Scripture  as  the  anoeston  of  tribes.  (1.)  A  ^^ 
of  Cush,  Gen.  x.  7.— (2.)  A  son  of  Joktan,  w  »• 
28.— (a)  A  son  of  Jokshan,  the  son  of  AbnbaniJ 
Keturah.  The  similarity  of  the  names  J<*^^ 
Jokshan,  m  the  two  last  cases,  woukl  ahncrt  hsov 
the  suppoflition.  that  these  two  Shebai  w«e  tP 
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•ame  penon.  At  any  rate,  they  all  aeem  to  liave  fet- 
tled in  Arabia  Felix,  probably  in  the  aouthem  part 
of  it ;  and  even  if  they  were  originally  different  per- 
sons, yet  they  would  apjpear  to  have  been  at  a  later 
period  conA)unded ;  and  the  name  Sabeans  to  have 
Deen  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  descendants  of 
all.  Inaeed,  in  Job  L  15,  where  the  Sabeans  are  said 
to  have  plundered  Job,  the  name  seems  to  stand  for 
Arabians,  or  Arab  robbers,  generally. 

The  Sheba  of  Scripture  appeare  to  be  the  Saba  of 
Strabo,  (zvL  4. 3.)  situated  towards  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia,  at  a  distance  firom  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Mariaba,  or  Mareb;  whence 
Abulfieda  affirms  that  Mareb  and  Saba  were  synony- 
mous names.  (See  Bibl.  Repos.  No.  8.  Art  2,  fourth 
note.)  The  queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  (1 
Kings  X.  1,  sea ;  2  Chron.  iz.  1,  seq.)  and  made  him 
presents  of  gold,  ivory  and  cosdy  spices,  was  most 

Srobably  the  mistress  of  this  region ;  indeed,  the 
•abeans  were  celebrated,  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tant commerce,  in  these  very  products,  among  the 
Greeks  also,  (Strabo,  ibid.)  Isa.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10, 15 ;  Joel  Hi.  8 ;  Job  vi. 
19.  The  tradition  of  this  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba 
to  Solomon,  has  maintained  itself  among  the  Arabs; 
who  call  her  Balkis,  and  affirm  that  she  became  the 
wife  of  Solomon.  The  27th  Sura  of  the  Koran  has 
taken  up  this  tradition  and  probably  exaggerated  it. 
She  is  also  registered  in  the  series  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Yemen.    (Pococke's  Specim.  Hist  Arab.  p.  277.) 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  names  Seba  and  Sheba, 
Heb.  M3D  and  M3r,have  often  been  confounded  ;  and 
hence,  Sheba  has  often  been  referred  to  Ethiopia,  the 

§  roper  location  of  Sehiu  In  this  way  the  queen  of 
heba  is  also  often  regarded  as  queen  of  Ethiopia, 
even  by  the  Ethiopians  themselves,  who  also  have 
traditions  respecting  her.  See  more  on  this  subject 
under  Sheba  ;  and  also  the  article  Ethiopia.    *R. 

SABTAH,  the  third  son  of  Cush,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  peo- 
led  part  of  Arabia  Foelix,  where  is  a  city  called 

ibta,  and  a  people  called  Sabatheans. 

SABTECHA,  fifth  son  of  Cush,  who  also  peopled, 
aa  is  thought,  part  of  Arabia,  or  some  country  toward 
Assyria,  or  Armenia,  or  Caramania ;  for  in  all  these  re- 
gions are  found  traces  of  the  name  Sabtecha,  Gen.  x.  7. 

SACK,  SACK-CLOTH.  These  are  pure  He- 
brew words,  and  have  spread  into  almost  all  lan- 
guages.  Sack-cloth  is  a  very  coarse  stuft^  often  of 
air.  In  great  calamities,  in  penitence,  in  trouble,  they 
wore  sack-cloth  about  their  bodies,  2  Sam.  iii.  31. 
*' Gird  yourselves  with  sack-cloth,  and  mourn  for 
Abner.*^**  Let  us  gird  ourselves  with  sack -cloth  ; 
and  let  us  go,  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  king 
of  Israel,**  I  Kings  xx.  31.  Ahab  rent  his  clothes, 
put  on  a  shirt  of  hair  cloth  next  to  his  skin,  fasted, 
and  lay  upon  sack-cloth,  1  Kings  xxi.  27.  When 
Mordccai  was  informed  of  the  destruction  threatened 
to  his  nation,  he  put  on  sack -cloth,  and  coveied  his 
head  with  ashes,  Esth.  iv.  Job  says,  that  he  sewed  a 
sack  over  his  flesh,  chap.  xvi.  15.  The  prophets 
were  often  clothed  in  sack-cloth ;  and  generally  in 
coarse  clothing.  The  Lord  bids  Isaiah  put  off  the 
sack-cloth  from  about  his  body,  and  to  go  naked, 
Isa.  XX.  2.  Zechariah  says,  (xiii.  4.)  that  false  proph- 
ets should  no  longer  prophesy  in  sack-cloth,  to  de- 
ceive the  simple.  John  (Rev.  xi.  3.)  says,  that  the 
two  prophets  of  God  should  prophesy  1260  years, 
clothed  hi  sack-cloth.  Barucn  intimates,  that  this 
habit  of  sack-cloth  was  that  in  which  good  people 
clothed  themselves  when  they  went  to  prayers,  Ba- 
ruch  iv.  20.    But  sack-cloth  was  mournings  as  ap- 
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pean  from  numeioua  paangea  of  Scripture ;  and  H 
IS  very  credible,  also,  that  it  was  used  for  emDnmping 
the  dead,  when  about  to  be  buried.  So  that  its  be- 
ing worn  by  survivora  was  a  khid  ofatsimSaiion  to 
the  shroud,  or  dress,  of  the  departed ;  as  its  being 
worn  b3r  penitents  was  an  iropliea  confession  of  what 
their  guilt  exposed  them  to,  that  is,  deaths  This  we 
eather  from  an  expression  of  Chardin,  who,  in  hie 
description  of  Ispanan,  says — Kel  Anayet,  the  Shah'e 
bufibon,  made  a  shop  in  the  seraglio,  '*  which  he 
filled  with  pieces  of  that  coarsekindof  stuff  of  which 
winding-sheets  for  the  dead  are  made.**  And  again 
--''the  sufierera  die  by  hundreds  ^mor<ti4iry  wrap-. 
pxng'CioUi  is  doubled  in  price.**  So  that,  however,  m 
later  ages,  some  eastern  nations  might  bury  in  linen^ 
yet  othera  still  retained  the  use  of  a  coarser  material, 
that  is,  sack-cloth. 

In  times  of  joy,  or  on  hearing  good  news,  thoee 
who  were  clad  in  sack-cloth  tore  it  from  their  bodies^ 
and  cast  it  from  them,  Ps.  xxx.  11. 

SACKBUT,  a  wind  musical  instrument,  like  a 
trumpet,  which  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened. 
Italian  ^t>m&<me.    R. 

SACRIFICE  walB  an  offering  made  to  God  on 
his  altar,  by  the  hand  of  a  lawful  minister.  Sacrifice 
dififered  from  oblation :  in  a  sacrifice  there  was  a  real 
change  or  destruction  of  the  thing  ofiTered  ;  whereas 
an.  objation  was  but  a  simple  onering  or  gift  Ae 
men  have  always  been  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
supreme  dominion  of  God  over  them,  and  over  what- 
ever belongs  to  them,  and  as  there  have  alwavs  been 
persons  who  have  conscientiously  acquittecl  them- 
selves of  this  duty ;  we  may  afiirm,  that  there  have 
always  been  sacrifices  in  the  world.  Adam  and  his 
sons,  Noah  and  hb  descendants,  Abraham  and  hie 

Kosterity,  Jeb  and  Melchisedec,  before  theJMosaic 
LW,  onered  to  God  real  sacrifices.  That  law  did 
but  settle  the  quality,  the  number,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  sacrinces.  Before  that,  they  ofiTered 
fruits  of  tlie  earth,  the  fat  or  the  milk  of  animals  ; 
the  fleeces  of  sheep ;  or  the  blood  and  the  flesh  of  vic- 
tims. Everf'  one  pursued  his  own  mode  of  acknowl- 
edgment, his  zeal,  or  his  devotion :  but  among  the 
Jews,  the  law  appointed  what  they  were  to  ofifer, 
and  in  what  ouantities.  Before  the  law,  every  one 
was  priest  ana  minister  of  his  own  sacrifice  ;  at  least 
he  was  at  liberty  to  choose  what  priest  be  pleased, 
in  offering  his  victim.  Generally,  this  honor  be- 
longed to  the  most  ancient,  or  the  head  of  a  family, 
to  princes,  or  to  men  of  the  greatest  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity. But  after  Moses,  this  was,  among  the  Jews, 
confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron. 

It  is  disputed,  whether,  at  first,  there  were  any 
other  sacrifices  than  bumt-ofierings:  no  other  ap- 
pear in  Scripture.  The  Talmudists  assure  us,  that 
Abel  offered  only  holocausts,  consuming  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  by  fire ;  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  eat 
it  Grotiiis  is  of  opinion,  that  this  patriarch  did  not 
ofifer  a  bloody  sacrifice.  The  text  of  Moses  infbrme 
us,  (Gen.  iv.  4.)  that  he  offered  **  of  the  firstlings  of 
his  flocks,  and  of  the  fat  thereof.** 

We  are  told  by  Servius,  that  the  ancients  put  no 
fire  to  sacrifices,  but  obtained  it  by  their  preyera ;  and 
most  of  the  fathera  think  it  was  thus  that  God  ac- 
cepted the  sacrifice  of  Abel :  he  consumed  it,  say 
they,  by  fire  from  heaven;  which  favor  was  not 
vouchsafed  to  Cain*s  sacrifice.  In  the  same  manner 
he  consumed  the  sacrifices  offered  at  Aaron*s  conse* 
cretion,  those  offered  by  Gideon,  those  ofiTered  by 
Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  his  temple,  those  of 
Elijah  on  mount  Carmel,  and  thoee  offered  by  the 
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llsecsbe6fl|  si  Muniog  tha  wonhip  of  tli6  tomploi 
•Aer  the  profknation  by  Antiocbus  Epiphanes. 

The  Hebrews  had  properly  but  three  aorti  of  aac- 
rifieea ;  (1.)  the  bumtM>nbring  or  holocaust ;  f2.)  the 
■acrifice  for  sin,  or  sacrifice  of  expiation ;  (3.)  the 
pacific  sacrifice,  or  aacnfice  of  thanksgiving.  Be- 
side these,  were  seyeral  kinds  of  offerings,  of  com, 
of  meal,  of  cakes,  of  wine,  of  fruits ;  and  one  manner 
of  sacrificing,  which  has  no  relation  to  any  now 
mentioned,  that  is,  the  setting  at  liberty  one  of  the 
two  sparrows  offered  for  the  purification  of  leprous 
persons ;  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  5,  &c.)  also  the  scape-goat, 
which  was  taken  to  a  distant  and  steep  place,  whence 
it  was  thrown.  Lev.  xvL  10,  26.  These  animals, 
thus  left  to  themselves,  were  esteemed  victims  of 
expiation,  loaded  with  the  sins  of  those  who  ofiTered 
them. 

The  holocaust  was  offered  and  burnt  up,  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  without  any  reserve  to  the 

terson  who  gave  the  victim,  or  to  the  priest  who 
illed  and  sacrificed  it ;  only  the  priest  had  the  skin ; 
for  before  the  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lord, 
their  skins  were  flayed  oQ  and  their  feet  and  entrails 
were  washed.    (See  Lev.  vii.  8.) 

The  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  for  expiation,  or  the  puri- 
fication of  a  man  who  had  follen  into  any  offence 
against  the  law,  was  not  entirely  consumed  on  the 
i&re  of  the  altar.  No  part  of  it  returned  to  him  who 
had  ffiven  it,  but  the  sacrificing  priest  had  a  share  of 
it.  If  it  were  the  high-priest  who  had  offended 
through  ignorance,  he  ofiered  a  calf  without  blem- 
ish ;  he  brought  It  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  put 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  confessed  nis 
sin,  asked  pardon  for  it,  killed  the  calf,  &c.  (See 
Lev.  iv.  v.^  If  it  were  the  whole  people  which  had 
offended,  tney  were  to  offer  a  calf,  in  like  manner. 
The  eMers  shall  bring  it  to  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle, 
shall  put  their  hands  upon  its  head,  confess  their 
offence,  &c.  If  it  be  a  prince  of  the  people  who  had 
offended,  he  shall  offer  a  goat,  shall  bring  it  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  shall  put  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  shall  confess  his  sin,  &c.  Calmet  remarks, 
that  though  Moses  orders  a  goat,  it  is  understood, 
that  they  might  offer  a  ram.  (See  Lev.  vii.  1 — 4,  and 
compare  Lev.  v.  6,  7.)  If  it  be  a  private  pereon  who 
has  committed  an  offence,  he  shall  make  an  offering 
of  a  sheep,  or  a  she-goat  without  blemish,  shall  present 
it  to  the  priest  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  shall  put^ 
his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice.  The  pnest 
shall  sacrifice  it,  &c.  (See  Lev.  iv.  v.)  But  if  he  be  not 
of  ability  to  offer  a  sheep,  or  a  she-goat,  he  shall  offer 
two  turtles,  or  two  youn^  pigeons ;  one  for  his  sin, 
the  other  for  a  burnt-offenng.  That  which  is  for  the 
burnt-offering,  shall  be  entirely  consumed  on  the  fire 
of  the  altar.  That  which  is  to  be  offered  for  his  sin, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  priest,  who  shall  kill  it.  Sec, 
If  the  person  was  extremely  poor,  he  might  offer  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  meal,  that  is,  a  little  more 
than  a  gallon  of  meal,  without  oil  or  spice.  He  pre- 
sented It  to  the  priest,  who  took  a  handful  of  it,  and 
threw  it  on  the  nre :  Uie  rest  was  for  himself.  (For 
other  circumstances  belonaing  to  this  subject,  see 
Lev.  V.  15, 16 ;  vi.  1 — 3.)  When  a  ram  wss  offered, 
his  rump,  or  tail,  was  burnt  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
fkt  But  if  it  were  a  goat,  the  fat  only  was  burnt. 
Lev.  vii.  2, 3.    See  Rump. 

The  peace-offering  was  offered  to  return  thanks  to 
Ood  for  beneHts ;  or  to  solicit  favors  from  him  ;  or  to 
satisfy  private  devotion:  or  simply,  for  the  honor  of 
Ood.  The  Israelites  oflrered  this  when  they  plessed ; 
fio  law  obliged  them  to  it.   They  were  free  to  chooae 


what  animal  they  waukL  ainoiig  siich  as  were  al- 
lowed to  be  iierinoed.  no  diBtimstkm  was  ebaerved 
of  age,  or  sex,  of  the  victim,  as  in  the  bomt  aacrifiee^ 
and  the  sacrifices  for  sin,  Lev.  iii.    The  law  only  rr- 

2uired  that  the  victim  should  be  without  blemish, 
[e  who  presented  it  came  to  the  door  of  the  tdbema- 
cle,  put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  killed 
it  The  priest  poured  out  the  blood  about  the  altar 
of  burnt  sacrifices :  he  burnt  on  the  fire  of  the  altar 
the  fat  of  the  lower  belly,  that  which  coven  the  kid- 
neys, the  Uver  and  the  bowels.  And  if  it  were  a 
lamb,  or  a  ram,  he  added  to  it  the  rump  of  the  animal, 
which,  in  that  country,  is  very  faL  Before  these 
things  were  committed  to  the  fire  of  the  altar,  the 
priest  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  ofiferer,  then 
made  nim  lift  them  up  on-  high,  and  wave  them 
toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  the  priest  sup- 
porting and  directing  his  hands.  The  breast  and  the 
right  uioulder  of  the  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  priest 
that  performed  the  service ;  and  it  appears,  that  each 
of  them  were  put  into  the  hands  of  him  who  ofiered 
them  ;  though  Moaes  mentions  onlv  the  breast  of  the 
animal.  After  this,  all  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  be- 
longed to  him  who  presented  it,  and  he  miaht  eat  it 
with  his  fomily  and  niends,  at  his  pleasure,  Lev.  viiL 
30,  &c 

The  sacrifices  or  offerings  of  meal,  or  liquoia, 
which  were  offered  for  sin,  were  in  fiivor  of  the  poorer 
sort,  who  could  not  aflbrd  to  sacrifice  an  ox,  or  goat, 
or  sheep.  Lev.  vL  14,  &c.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  offering  meal  or  fiour,  sprinkled  with 
oil,  with  spice  (or  thmkincense)  over  it  And  the 
priest,  taking  a  handfbl  of  this  fiour,  with  all  the 
frankincense,  sprinkled  them  on  the  fire  of  the  altar; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  flour  waa  his  own :  he  was  to 
eat  it  without  leaven  in  the  tabernacle,  and  none  bat 
priests  were  to  partake  of  it  As  te  other  ofieriDgs, 
fruits,  wine,  meal,  wafers,  or  any  thing  else,  the  priest 
always  cast  a  part  on  the  altar,  the  rest  belonged  to 
him  and  the  other  priests.  These  offerings  were 
alwajrs  accompanied  with  sah  and  wine,  but  weie 
without  leaven.  Lev.  ii. 

Sacrifices,  in  which  they  set  at  liberty  a  bird,  or  a 
goat,  were  not  properly  such  ;  because  there  was  no 
shedding  of  blood,  and  the  victim  remained  alive; 
e.  g.  the  sparrow  offered  for  the  purification  of  a  leper, 
or  of  a  house  spotted  with  leprosy.  Lev.  xir.  A 
couple  of  sparrows  were  presented  to  the  priest,  or 
two  clean  birds,  with  a  bundle  of  hyssop,  tied  wftha 
scarlet  string.  The  priest  killed  one  of  the  birds 
over  running  water,  which  was  in  a  clean  and  new 
earthen  vessel ;  afterwards,  tying  the  living  sparrow 
to  the  bundle  of  cedar  and  hyssop,  with  the  tail  turn- 
ed towards  the  handle  of  the  vessel,  he  plunged  it  in 
the  water  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  mat  spar^ 
row ;  sprinkled  the  leper,  or  the  house,  with  it,  and 
then  set  the  living  sparrow  at  liberty,  to  go  where  it 
pleased. 

The  other  animal  set  at  liberty  was  a  goat ;  on  the 
day  of  solemn  expiation.    See  Goat,  Scape. 

Sacrifices  of  birds  were  offered  on  three  occaaioosL 
(1.)  For  sin,  when  the  person  offering  waa  not  rich 
enough  to  provide  an  animal  for  a  victim.  Lev.  ▼.  7, 
8.  (2.)  For  purification  ofa  woman  after  her  lyingt-in. 
Lev.  xii.  6^  7.  When  she  could  ofier  a  lamb  and  a 
young  pigeon,  she  gave  both ;  the  lamb  for  a  bumt- 
oflering,  the  pige<»i  for  a  sin-ofifering.  But  if  ^e 
were  not  able  to  offer  a  lamb,  she  gave  a  pair  of 
turtles,  or  a  pair  of  young  pif^eons ;  one  for  a  bomt- 
ofibring,  the  other  for  a  ain-o^ing.  (3^)  They 
offered  two  sparrows  for  thoae  iiHio  were  purified 
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from  the  leprosy ;  one  was  a  bumt-oflbring,  the  other 
was  a  scape-sparrow,  as  above,  Lev.  ziv.  4,  ^c. 
49-^1. 
For  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  see  Pass- 

OYER. 

The  perpemai  sacrifice  (£xod.  xxbc.  38 — 40; 
Numb,  xxviii.  3.)  was  a  daily  cmering  of  two  lambs  on 
the  altar  of  bumt-offenngs ;  one  in  the  moniing,  the 
other  in  the  evening.  They  were  burnt  as  holocausts, 
but  by  a  small  fire,  that  diey  might  continue  buminff 
the  longer.  The  lamb  of  the  morning  was  ofiered 
about  sunrise,  after  the  incense  was  burnt  on  the 
golden  aluir,  and  before  any  other  sacrifice.  That 
m  the  evening  was  offered  between  the  two  even- 
ings, that  is,  at  the  decline  of  day,  and  before  night. 
With  each  of  these  victims  was  oflfered  half  a  pint 
of  wine,  half  a  pint  of  the  purest  oil,  and  an  assaron, 
or  about  five  pints,  of  the  finest  flour» 

Such  were  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews ;  saorifices, 
indeed,  very  imperfect,  and  altosether  incapable,  in 
themselves,  to  purify  the  soul !  raul  has  described 
these  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  law, "  as  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,**  Gal.  iv.  9.  They  represented 
grace  and  puritv,  but  they  did  not  communicate  it. 
They  convmced  the  sinner  of  the  necessity  to  purify 
himself,  and  make  satisfaction  to  God ;  but  they  did 
not  impart  holiness  to  him.  Sacrifices  were  only 
prophecies  and  figures  of  the  true  sacrifice,  whicn 
eminently  includes  aU  their  virtues  and  qualities ;  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  holocaust,  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ;  containing  the  whole 
substance  and  efilcacy,  of  which  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  only  representations.  The  paschal  lamb,  the 
daily  bumt-ofierings,  the  offerings  of  flour  and  wine, 
and  all  other  oblations,  of  whatever  nature,  promised 
and  represented  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  See 
further  on  Covenant. 

The  sacrifice  of  a  humble  and  contrite  heart  is 
that  which,  on  our  part,  constitutes  the  whole  merit 
of  what  we  can  oflfer  to  God^  Pa.  IL 17.  *♦  The  sacri- 
fices of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  The  Jews, 
without  Uiese  dispositions,  could  not  present  any 
offering  agreeable  to  God ;  and  he  oflen  explains 
himself  on  this  matter  in  the  prophets,  Ps.  xl.  o :  Jsa. 
L  11 — 14 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  15 ;  Amos  v.  21,  22 ;  Hos.  xiv. 
2—4 ;  Joel  ii.  12, 13,  &c. ;  Ps.  li.  16. 

The  very  natural  notion  common  to  mankind,  that 
whatever  we  most  value  must  be  offered  to  God,  has 
prevailed  in  several  nations,  so  &r  as  to  induce  them 
to  offer  human  sacrifices.  But  it  is  not  agreed  who 
first  introduced  this  custom.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Ilus, 
or  Saturn,  who,  they  say,  practised  it  among  the 
Phcenicians,  ofibring  up  to  the  gods  his  own  son 
Jehoud,  whom  he  naa  by  the  nymph  Anabreth. 
Phik>  insinuates  that  the  custom  of  offering  such 
sacrifices  was  known. in  Canaan  before  Abraham; 
and  some  learned  men  think,  that  the  example  of 
these  people  abated  much  of  that  horror  Abraham 
would  otherwise  have  had,  at  the  intention  of  sacri- 
ficing his  own  son.  But  it  is  much  more  probable, 
that  Abraham's  example,  nusunderstood  and  ill  ap- 

Elied,  gave  rise  to  this  custom.  Some  learned  men 
ave  thought,  that  among  the  Canaanites  and  Mo* 
abites,  they  contented  themselves  with  making  their 
children  pass  through  the  flames,  or  between  two 
fires,  which  they  called  luatrare  per  igntnu  No  doubt 
they  often  did  so ;  but  often  they  really  consumed 
them  in  the  flames.  Moses  (Lev.  xviii.  21.)  forbids 
this  practice,  though  we  afterwards  read  of  a  son  of 
king  Ahaz«  who  had  been  offered  to  Moloch,  and  yet 
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reigned  after  his  fltther,  2  Kings  zvi.  3;  eomparod  widl 
ch.  xviii.  1. 

In  Lev.  XX.  1 — 3,  it  is  said.  **  Whosoever  he  be  of 
die  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  straneers  that  sojourn 
in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seeu  to  Moloch,  he 
shall  sorely  be  put  to  death,  the  people  of  the  land 
shall  stone  him  with  stones.  And  t  will  set  my  face 
against  that  man,  and  will  cut  him  off  firom  among  his 
peopjie;  because  he  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto  Mo- 
loch, to  defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to  pro&ne  my  holy 
name.  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any  ways 
hide  their  eves  firom  the  man,  when  he  giveth  of  his 
seed  unto  Moloch,  and  kill  him  not,  then  I  will  set  mv 
fiice  agamet  that  man,  and  against  his  familvj  and  wiU 
cut  him  oS,  and  all  that  go  a  whoring  aner  him,  to 
commit  whoredom  with  Moloch,  fi^m  among  their 
people,"  Moses  repeats  these  prohibitions,  Deut. 
xviii.  10.  It  appears,  however,  from  Amos  v.  26^ 
that  the  people  did  not  forbear,  even  in  the  desert,  to 
carry  with  tnem  a  tent  consecrated  to  Moloch. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Canaanites  put  their 
children  to  death  in  honor  of  theur  gods,  Ps.  cvi.  37. 
Jeremiah  (xix.  5.)  says,  *'  They  have  built  also  the  high 
places  of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons  with  fire,  for  burnt- 
offerings  unto  Baal.**  (See  also  chap,  xxxii.  35.)  For 
these  crimes  God  drove  out  the  Canaanites.  (See  Deut 
xviiLlO,  12;  Wisd.  xii.  5.) 

The  Phoenicians,  a  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  con 
tinned  this  barbarous  custom,  which  they  justified  by 
the  example  of  Hue,  or  Saturn,  as  above ;  and  carried 
it  with  their  colonies  into  Africa,  where  it  long  con- 
tinued. When  Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  conauered  the 
Carthaginians,  by  the  treaty  he  made  with  them,  ho 
obliged  them  to  renounce  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
their  children  to  Saturn ;  and  Justin  assures  us,  that 
Darius  imposed  the  same  commands  on  them  by  an 
embassy,  to  leave  off  human  sacrifices.  But  notwitl^- 
standing  this,  they  contuiued  them  till  the  nrocon- 
sulate  of  Tiberius,  who  caused  the  priests  of^Satum 
to  be  handed  on  trees  around  their  temples.  Diodorus 
Siculus  gives  a  description  of  Saturn,  as  adored  br 
the  Carthaginians :  the  figure  was  of  brass ;  the  hands 
of  which  were  turned  backward,  and  bending  toward 
the  ffround ;  so  that  when  they  put  upon  his  arms  a 
child,  to  be  consecrated  to  him,  he  immediately  fell 
into  a  pan  of  buminff  coals  beneath,  and  died  mise- 
rably at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  accumulate  exam- 
ples of  human  victims.  Porphyry  assures  u&that 
the  book  of  Sanchoniafh(Mi  was  niu  of  them.  They 
were  fi^quent,  not  only  in  Phoenicia,  in  Palestine,  in 
the  countries  of  Ammon  and  Modb,  in  Idumea,  in 
Arabia,  and  in  ^gypt;  but  also  in  Gaul,  among  the 
Scythians,  the  Tnracians,  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes. 
Cmos  and  Cyprus ;  even  among  the  Athenians ;  and 
also  in  India,  the  South  seas,  and  America.  In  Act, 
thev  have  been  practised  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

As  to  what  is  affirmed,  that  Ahaz  had  the  same 
son  for  his  successor,  whom  he  had  caused  to  pass 
through  the  fire  in  honor  to  Moloch,  no  proof  can  be 
given  of  this.  It  is  true,  his  successor  vras  Hezekiafa ; 
out  he  mif^t  have  had  several  other  sons.  We  know 
another  of  his  sons,  whose  name  was  Maasesah,  who 
was  put  to  death  at  the  command  of  the  king  of 
Israel,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7. 

SACRILEGE,  the  action  of  proftnhiff  holy  tfahin 
or  of  committing  outrage  against  holy  tmngs,  or  hSj 
persons.  Theft,  or  abuse,  or  profenation  of  sacred 
things,  is  sacrilege.  Scripture  gives  the  name  of  sae- 
rilege  to  idolatry,  and  to  other  crimes  which  mora 
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directly  innilt  the  Deit^r.  He  is  called  sacrilegious, 
who  commits  an  impiety,  a  profanation  of  holy 
things ;  who  usurps  sacred  offices ;  who  approaches 
the  sacraments  unworthily ;  who  plunders  or  pillages 
Ihinffs  dedicated  to  God,  &c. 

SADDUCEES,  one  of  the  four  principal  sects  of 
the  Jews,  and  chiefly  distin^ishea  by  their  opinion 
concerning  angels  and  spirits.  They  did  not  deny 
that  man  bad  a  reasonable  soul ;  but  they  maintained 
that  this  soul  was  mortal ;  and,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, they  denied  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life.  They  affirmed,  also,  that  the  existence 
of  angels,  and  a  bodily  resurrection,  were  illusions. 
Acts  xxiii.  8  ;  Matt.  xxii.  23 ;  Mark  xii.  18 ;  Luke 
XX.  27.  Epiphanius,  and  after  him  Auffustin,  ad- 
vance, that  they  denied  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  neither 
Joseph  us,  nor  the  evangelists,  accuse  them  of  this 
error.  It  has  been  also  imputed  to  them,  that  they 
thought  God  to  be  corporeal,  and  that  they  did  not 
receive,  the  prophets. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  deny  the 
existence  of  angels,  yet  receive  the  hooks  of  Moses, 
where  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels,  and  of 
their  appearance.  The  ancients  do  not  acauaint  us 
how  they  solved  this  difficulty.  It  may  be  they  con- 
sidered angels,  not  as  individual  beings,  and  subsist- 
ing of  themselves,  but  as  powers,  emanations,  or 
qualities  inseparable  from  the  Deity,  much  as  the 
sun-beams  are  insenarable  from  the  sun.  Or  they 
may  have  held  angels  to  be  mortal,  as  they  thought 
human  spirits  to  be. 

But  it  IS  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that 
when  the  Sadducees  are  cliarged  with  denying  the 
existence  of  angels,  we  misapply  the  term  ;  intending 
by  it  celestial  angels,  whereas  they  meant  it  of  dis- 
embodied human  spirits.  This  accounts  easily,  he 
thinks,  for  their  reception  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
appearances  of  celestial  angels  are  recorded,  and  for 
our  Lord's  reference  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  human  spirits  of  Abraham,  &c.  His  argument 
is — "the  Deity  declares  himself  God  of  Abraham — 
therefore,  Abraham  continues  to  exist — that  is,  in  a 
state  of  spiritual,  separate  existence;  for,  if  he  were 
entirely  dead,  the  Deity  would  be  God  of  a  non-ex- 
istence, which  is  absurd."  The  Sadducees  were 
constantly  m  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  thouch  they 
could  aflree  when  measures  important  to  botti  were 
to  be  taken. 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punish- 
ment nor  recompense  in  another  life,  they  were  in- 
exorable in  chastising  the  wicked.  They  observed 
the  law  themselves,  and  caused  it  to  be  observed  by 
others,  with  the  utmost  rigor.  They  admitted  none 
of  the  traditions,  explicationB,  or  modifications  of  the 
Pharisees :  they  kept  only  to  the  text  of  the  law ; 
and  maintained,  that  only  what  was  written  was  to  be 
observed. 

The  Sadducees  are  accused  of  rejecting  all  the 
books  of  Scripture,  except  those  of  Moses ;  and  to 
support  this,  it  is  observed,  that  our  Saviour  uses  no 
Scripture  against  them,  but  passages  out  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. But  Scaliger  produces  good  prooft  to  vin- 
dicate them  from  this.  He  observes,  that  they  did 
not  appear  in  Israel  till  after  the  number  of  the  holy 
books  was  fixed,  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  choose 
out  of  the  canon,  the  Pentateuch  was  less  favorable 
to  them  than  any  other  book,  since  it  often  mentions 
angels  and  their  appearance.  Besides,  the  Saddu- 
cees were  present  m  the  temple,  and  at  other  reli- 
gious assemblies,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read,  as  well  as  those  of  Moses.    Tney  held 


the  chief  offices  in  the  nadoB ;  and  manv  of  the 
priests  were  Sadducees.  Would  the  Jews  have  Buf- 
fered these  employments  to  be  fiU^  by  penons  who 
rejected  the  greater  part  of  their  Bcripdires  ?  Beades, 
Manasseh-ben-Israel  says  expresslv,  that  iodeed  they 
did  not  reject  the  prophets,  t>ut  that  they  explained 
them  in  a  sense  very  diffisrent  firom  that  of  the  other 
Jews. 

Josephus  assures  us  that  they  denied  deetinVjOr 
Me ;  alleging,  that  these  were  only  soiinda  void  of 
sense,  and  that  all  the  good  or  evil  we  experience, » 
in  consequence  of  the  good  or  evil  side  we  have 
taken,  by  our  finee  choice ;  tiiat  God  was  far  from 
douig  or  fi'om  knowing  evU ;  and  that  man  was  ab- 
solute master  of  his  own  actions.  This  was  really  to 
deny  a  Providence,  and,  on  this  foundation,  we  knoiv 
not  what  could  be  the  religion  of  the  Sadducees;  oi 
what  influence  over  terrestrial  things  they  could  as- 
cribe to  God.  However,  as  it  is  certain  they  were 
not  only  tolerated,  but  admitted  to  the  high-priest- 
hood itself,  we  have  strong  proof  of  the  low  state  of 
religion  among  the  Jews. 

John  Hircanus,  high-priest  of  the  nation,  Bcparattd 

himself  in  a  signal  manner  firom  the  sect  of  the  Phar- 
isees, and  went  over  to  that  of  the  Sadduceea.  Its 
said,  also,  he  stricdy  commanded  all  Jews,  on  pun  of 
death,  to  receive  the  maxims  of  this  sect  Aristobu- 
lus  and  Alexander  Jannaeus,  son  of  Hurcanus,  coo- 
tinned  to  favor  the  Sadducees ;  and  Abraham-ben- 
dior.  Cabbala  and  Maimonides  assure  us,  that  under 
these  princes  they  possessed  all  the  officea  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  remained,  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees,  4>nly  Simon,  son  of  Secra.  Caii- 
phas,  who  condemned  our  Saviour,  was  a  Sadducee, 
(Acts  iv.  1 ;  V.  17.)  as  was  Ananus  the  younger,  who 
put  to  death  James,  brother  of  our  Lord.  Aiths 
day,  the  Jews  hold  as  heretics  that  small  number  of 
Sflidducees  which  are  found  among  them. 

SADOC,  son  of  Azor,father  of  Achim,andoDeof 
the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matt  i.  14. 

SAFFRON,  a  well-knovm  flower,  of  a  bluish  cow, 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  small  yellow  threads,  of  i 
very  agreeable  smell.  Solomon  (Cant  iy.  14.)  joi* 
it  with  other  aromatica ;  and  Jeremiah  is  ^i,^ 
speak  of  cloths  of  a  saffinon  color,  Lam.  iv.  $•  ^^ 
passage,  however,  rather  signifies  piuple  orcriinsoij 

SAINT  is  a  term  sometimes  put  for  the  pcoplej 
Israel,  sometimes  for  Christian  believers.  The  w- 
tion  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  said  to  Mows  and 
Aaron,  (Numb.  xvi.  a)  *«  Ye  take  too  much  upon  vou. 
seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy  (or  saints)  every 
one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them."  ^^ 
several  places  of  Scripture,  the  Hebrews  are  called  i 
holy  nation :  "Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kinfdo«  « 
priests,  and  a  holy  nation,"  Exod.xix.  6;  1  ret.u.» ; 
Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2, 21.  Nothing  is  more  fireqw" 
in  Paul  than  the  name  of  saints  given  to  Chnsttfi^ 
Rom.  i.  7;  viii.  27,  28 ;  xii.  13;  xv.  25,  32;  pt- ^ 
&c.  But  it  is,  probably,  never  given  to  any,  J^ 
the  ^mulgation  of  the  gospel,  who  had  not  hero 
baptized.  In  this  acceptation  it  continued,  duru^ 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  nor  was  it  appW  » 
individuals  declared  to  be  saints  by  any  other  act « 
the  church,  till  various  corruptions  bad  depra^'ed  tne 
primitive  principles.  The  church  of  Ronieaflsaro« 
the  power  of  making  saints,  or  of  beatificatioo;  tW 
is,  of  announcing  certain  departed  spirits  ■«  o^Jf^? 
of  worship,  and  from  which  the  feithful  may  s^ju^JJ 
favors.  A  notion  worthy  of  the  dark  ages  in  wJico 
it  originated.  Saints  signifies,  in  particular,  ^^ 
men,  and  the  servants  of  God.    Prov.  ix.  10  'T«>« 
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knowledge  of  the  holy  for  stuntB)  is  understandinff." 
Prov.  xxz.  3,  '^  I  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  ha^e  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy,  or  saints."  Ps.  xxxiv.  9,  ^  O 
fear  the  Lord,  ye  his  saints ;  for  there  is  no  want  to 
them  that  fear  him.**  Ps.  xvi.  2,  3,  **  My  goodness 
extendeth  not  to  thee,  but  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth,  and  to  the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  de- 
list." Saints  is  often  put  for  angels:  (Job  t.  1.) 
''To  which  of  the  saints  wilt  thou  turn ?"— " And, 
behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ;  yea,  the 
heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight,"  chap.  xv.  15. 
Daniel  says,  (iv.  13, 23.)  **  An  holy  one  (or  saint)  came 
down  from  heaven."  And  Moses,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2, 3.1 
**The  Lord  shined  forth  from  mount  Paran,  ana 
came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints."    See  Holt. 

SALAH,  or  Sales,  son  of  Aiphaxad,  bom  in  the 
thirty-fiflh  year  of  his  fiither,  A.  M.  1693.  He  begat 
Eber  at  thirty  years  old,  and  died,  aged  4^  years, 
A.  M.  2126,  Gen.  xi.  12,  &c 

SAL  AMIS,  the  chief  city  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  A.  D.  44,  when  they 
converted  Sergius  Paulus,  Acts  xiii.  5.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  and  was 
afterwards  called  Constantia. 

SALATHIEL,  son  of  Jeconiah,  and  father  of  Ze- 
rubbabel,  (1  Chron.  iii.  17.)  died  at  Babylon  during 
the  captivity.  He  was  also  son  of  Neri,  according  to 
Luke  iii.  27,  who  makes  him  to  have  descended  from 
Solomon  bv  Nathan ;  whereas  Matthew  (i.  12.i  de- 
rives him  nrom  Solomon  by  Rehobotun.  In  Sala- 
tbiel  were  united  the  two  branches  of  this  illustrious 
genealogy ;  so  that  Salathiel  was,  according  to  Calmet, 
son  to  Jeconiah,  according  to  the  flesh,  as  appears 
ftom  the  Chronicles,  which  say,  that  Jeconiah  had 
two  sons,  Asair  and  Salathiel,  at  Babylon  ;  and  son  of 
Neri  by  adoption,  or  by  having  married  the  heiress 
of  Neri's  fiimily ;  or  as  issue  of  the  widow  of  Neri, 
he  being  dead  virithout  children.  In  either  of  these 
cases  he  would  be  son  of  Neri  according  to  the  law. 
Luke  does  not  say  in  what  sense  he  was  son  to  Neri. 
See  Genealoot,  and  Adoption. 

SALCHAH,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  the 
country  of  Bashan,  beyond  Jordan,  toward  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  portion  of  Manasseh,  Deut.  iii. 
10;  1  Chron.  v.  11 ;  Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii.  11. 

I.  SALEM,  peace,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem, 
which  see. 

II.  SALEM,  a  city  of  the  Shechemites,  where  Ja- 
cob arrived  at  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  notice  this  city ; 
but  some  commentators  translate  the  Hebrew,  ^  Ja- 
cob came  safe  and  sound  to  a  city  of  Shechem." 
Shalem  may  signify,  safe,  in  health,  in  peace,  &^. 

III.  SALEM,  or  Salim,  a  place  where  John  the 
Baptist  baptized  on  the  Jordan,  (John  iii.  23.)  the 
situation  of  which,  however,  is  unknown. 

SALMANESER,  see  Shalmaneser. 

SALMON,  son  of  Nahshon,  married  Rahab,  by 
whom  he  had  Boaz,  A.  M.  2553,  1  Chron.  ii.  11,  51, 
54;  Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ;  Matt  i.  4.  He  is  named  *'the 
father  of  Bethlehem;"  that  is,  his  descendants 
peopled  Bethlehem;  or  he  greatly  improved  and 
adorned  it :  he  was,  as  we  say,  ''the  makiii«  of  that 
town:"  or  he  was  the  chief 'man,  by  office;  the 
Al^ssinian  ghum  of  a  town. 

SALMONS,  or  Salmona,  the  name  of  a  promon- 
tory which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  isle  of 
Crete,  Acts  xxvii.  7. 

I.  SALOME,  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  women. 
She  first  married  Joseph,  whom  she  accused  of  fa- 


miliarities with  MariaHUne,  wife  of  Herod,  and  thus 
procured  his  death.  She  afterward  married  Costo- 
barus ;  but  being  disgusted  with  him,  she  put  him 
away,  a  license  till  then  unheard  of  among  the 
Jews,  whose  law  (says  Joaephus)  aUows  men  to  put 
away  their  wives,  but  does  not  allow  women  equal 
liberty.  After  this,  she  accused  him  of  treason 
against  Herod,  who  put  him  to  death.  She  caused 
much  division  and  trouble  in  Herod^s  family,  by  her 
calumnies  and  mischievous  informations ;  and  she 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  author  of  the  death 
of  the  princes  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  of 
their  mother  Mariamne.  She  afterwards  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  an  Arabian  prince,  called  Sil- 
lieus,  whom  she  would  have  married  against  her 
brother  Herod's  consent;  and  even  after  she  had 
married  Alexas,  her  inclination  for  Sillseus  was  no* 
torious.  Salome  survived  Herod,  who  left  her  bv 
will,  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azoth  and  Phasaelis,  with 
50,000  pieces  of  money.  She  fiivored  Antipas  against 
Archelaus,  and  died  A.  D.  9,  a  little  after  Archelaus 
had  been  banished  to  Vienne  in  Dauphiny.  Salome 
had  five  children  by  Alexas— Berenice,  Antipater, 
Calleas,  and  a  son  and  a  daughter,  whose  names  are 
not  mentioned.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xv.  4 — xvii. 
cap.  8. ) 

II.  SALOME,  a  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Elpide,  who  married  one  of  the  sons  of  Pheroras. 
(Joseph.  Antia.  xvii.  1.) 

III.  SALOME,  the  dancer,  daughter  of  Herodias, 
and  of  Herod-Philip,  first  married  Philip,  her  uncl& 
and  afterwards  Anstobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrip- 
pa  and  Aristobulus.  (Jos.  AnL  xviiL  7.)  When  Hle- 
rodias  left  Philip,  her  daughter  Salome  accompanied 
her,  and  by  her  cunning  procured  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist    See  Artifas  I,  and  He&odias. 

Nicephorus  and  Metaphrastes  state  that  Salome 
accompanied  her  mother  Herodias,  and  her  father- 
in-law  Herod,  in  their  banishment  to  Vienne  in 
Dauphiny;  and  that  the  emperor  having  oUiired 
them  to  go  into  Spain,  as  she  passed  over  a  river  that 
was  frozen,  the  ice  broke  under  her  feet,  and  she 
sunk  in  up  to  her  neck ;  when  the  ice  unidng  asain, 
she  remained  thus  suspended  by  it,  and  suffered  the 
same  punishment  she  had  made  John  the  Baptist  un- 
dergo. But  none  of  the  ancients  mention  this ;  and 
it  is  contrary  to  Joscphus,  who  tells  us,  she  first 
married  Philip  the  tetrarch,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopau^  who  died  about  A.  D.  33  or  34,  and 
afterwards  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  kins  of 
Chalcis,  her  cousin-german,  by  whom  she  had  sev- 
eral children.  Thus  she  lived  above  thirty  years 
after  the  exile  of  her  father-in-law. 

IV.  SALOME^  wife  of  Zebedee,  mother  of  James 
Major  and  John  the  Evangelist,  one  of  those  holy 
women  who  attended  our  Saviour  in  his  journeys, 
and  ministered  to  him.  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  She  reauest- 
ed  of  Jesus,  that  her  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
might  sit  one  on  his  richt  hand,  and  the  other  on  his 
left  hand,  when  he  should  pooBess  his  kingdom; 
(comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  with  Mark  xv.  40.)  but  the 
son  of  God  answered,  ''Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask; 
to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  m  not  mine  to 
give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  'm 
prepared  by  my  Father." 

»Blome  gave  a  strong  proof  of  her  ftith,  when  she 
followed  Cnrist  to  Calvary,  and  did  not  forsake  him 
even  at  the  cross,  Mark  xv.  40 ;  Matt  xxvii.  55,  56. 
She  was  abo  one  of  those  women  who  brouriit  per- 
fUmes  to  embalm  him,  and  who  came  for  this  pur- 
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Cto  the  sepulchre  on  Sunday  morning  early, 
k  xyi  1, 2.  Entering  into  the  tomb,  they  saw  an 
angel,  who  mfbrmed  them,  that  the  Savioiu-  was 
raen;  and  on  their  way  back  to  Jeruaalenv  Jeaus 
appeared  to  them,  and  eaid,  **Be  not  afraid ;  go  tell 
my  brethren,  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there 
shall  they  see  me." 

Some  give  to  Salome  the  name  of  Mary ;  but  there 
IB  no  proof  of  her  being  so  called :  and  what  some 
frivolous  histories  relate  of  the  three  Marys,  Mary, 
^e  mother  of  Jesus,  Maty,  the  mother  of  James,  and 
Mary  Salome,  deserves  no  consideration. 

SALT  was  appointed  to  season  all  sacrifices  that 
were  offered  to  God,  Lev.  ii.  13.  Christ  alludes  to 
this,  when,  speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned, 
he  says,  **  Every  one  shall  be  salted  vrith  fire,  and 
every  sacrifice  wall  be  salted  vrith  sak,**  Mark  ix.  49. 
But  thou^  this  maybe  the  allusion,  there  is  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  ascertaining^  its  precise  import 
The  phrase  <*8alted  vrith  fire,"  is  (to  us,  at  least)  un- 
usual, especially  as  it  stands  in  our  version.  Mr. 
Taylor  suggests  that  the  teal  should  be  taken  com- 
paratively ^as  every  sacrifice  should  be  salted  vrith 
salt  :'*  Or  adversatively,  as  it  often  is,  ^  but  every  sac- 
rifice shall  be  salted  with  salt,"  to  render  it  accepta- 
ble, according  to  the  divine  law.  Poesiblv,  a  phrase 
used  bv  Isnatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians, 
may  anord  some  light  on  the  passage.  **Lay  aside 
therefore  the  old,  and  sour,  ana  evil  leaven,  and  be 
ye  changed  into  the  new  leaven,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ  Be  ye  salted  in  him,  lest  any  one  among  you 
should  be  corrupted ;  for  by  your  savor  ye  shidl  be 
judged."  It  is  evident  that  the  correct  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  are  spoken  of,  as  giving  an  agreeable  sa- 
vor to  the  "  living  sacrifices  "  of  believers,  whose  good 
conduct,  in  consequence,  evinces  their  entire  preser- 
vation from  corruption.  In  Syria,  where  there  are 
salt  lakes,  it  is  most  likeW  that  comparisons,  and 
even  proverbs,  were  taken  from  the  properties  of  the 
article  they  furnished.  So  we  read,  ^  Salt,"  that  is 
in  its  genume  state,  ''is  good ;  but,  if  it  have  lost  its 
saltness,  wherewitli  will  ye  season  it?"  bow  restore 
it  to  any  relish  ?  The  surface  of  the  salt  lakes,  also, 
the  thinner  crust  of  salt,  next  the  edges  of  the  lakes, 
after  rains,  and  especially  after  long-continued  rains, 
loses  the  saline  particles,  which  are  washed  away  and 
dried  off*,  yet  it  retains  the  form  and  appearance  of 
salt,  like  the  most  perfect  For  this  reason,  those 
who  go  to  gather  salt  from  the  lakes,  drive  their 
horses  and  carts  over  this  worthless  matter,  (and 
consequently  trample  it  into  mere  mud  and  dirt,)  in 
order  to  get  some  distance  into  the  lake,  where  the 
salt  is  better ;  and  often  they  are  obliged  to  dig  away 
the  surface  from  thence,  to  obtain  the  salt  pure  and 
puneent 

We  see  from  Ezek.  xvi.  4,  that  anciently  they 
nibbed  new-bom  children  with  salt,  which  Jerome 
thought  was  to  dry  up  the  humidity,  and  to  close  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  Galen  says,  that  salt  hardens  the 
skin  of  children,  and  makes  them  more  firm. — ^Avi- 
cenna  acquaints  us,  that  they  bathed  children  with 
vtrater  in  which  salt  had  been  dissolved,  to  close  up 
the  navel,  and  to  harden  the  skin.  Others  think,  it 
was  to  hinder  any  corruption  that  might  proceed 
from  cutting  ofiT  the  navel-string. 

The  prophet  Elisha,  being  desired  to  sweeten  the 
vtraters  of  the  fotftitain  of  Jericho,  required  a  new 
vessel  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  salt  therein,  2  Kings 
ii.  21.  He  threw  this  salt  into  the  spring,  and  said, 
*^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters ; 
and  in  ftiture  they  shall  not  occasion  either  death  or 


barrennMB."  AndinrsalityithewvtenbMSi&esood 
for  drinking.  Naturally  the  iah  nnmt  bave  increaied 
the  bracki£ne«B  of  the  fountain ;  but  the  prophet 
purposely  selected  a  remedy  that  seemed  contrary  to 
the  efi[ect  he  would  produce,  that  the  miracle  migbt 
become  the  more  evident 

The  wise  man  reckons  salt  in^the  number  of  thingi 
the  most  necessary  for  life ;  (Ecclus.  ixxix.  31.)  and 
Job  asks  if  any  one  could  eat  that  ivhich  is  not  rei- 
ished  with  salt  ?  metaphorically,  rigor  of  seotimett, 
understanding. 

Salt  is  the  symbol  of  wisdom :  **  Let  your  speech 
be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,**  Col.  i?.& 
And  our  Saviour  says,  "Have  salt  in  your8el7e8,aiid 
have  peace  one  with  another."  Hence  ve  read  of 
attk;  salt,  that  is,  attic  wit,  or  sharpness,  mental  iotel- 
ligence,  &c. 

Salt  is  also  the  symbol  of  perpetuity  andincorrup- 
tion.  Thus  they  said  of  a  covenant,  **  It  is  a  cotc- 
nant  of  salt  for  ever,  before  the  Lord,"  Numb,  xtul 
19.  And  elsewhere,  «  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  gave 
the  kinsdom  over  Israel  to  David  for  ever,  even  to 
bun  and  to  his  sons,  by  a  covenant  of  salt,"  2  Chroo. 
xiii.  5.    See  CovEi?A?rr  of  Salt. 

Salt  is  the  symbol  also  of  barrenness  and  rteri^. 
When  Abimelech  took  the  city  of  Shecbem,  be  de- 
stroycd  it,  and  soWed  the  place  with  salt,  diet  it  migtt 
always  remain  desert,  Judg.  ix.  45.  Zephaniah  {a. 
9.)  threatens  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  from  i» 
Lord;  "Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the cWrWJ 
of  Ammon  as  Gomorrha,  even  the  breeding  rfw^ 
ties,  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation."  (See  rs. 
cvii.  34 ;  Jer.  xvii.  a)  ,     , 

Lastly,  salt  is  the  symbol  of  hospitality ;  tw  « 
that  fidelity  due  from  servants,  friends,  fueso  «» 
officers,  to  those  who  maiintam  them,  or  who  receive 
them  at  their  tables.  The  governors  of  the  piw- 
inc^s  beyond  the  Euphrates,  writing  to  fang  AJ» 
xerxes,  tell  him,  «•  Because  we  bave  nwoj««^ 
from  the  king's  palace,"  &c.  which,  to  the  ChaWe^ 
is,  "  Because  we  are  salted  with  the  sak  of  the  fs^ 
ace,"  Ezra  iv.  14. 

SALT  SEA,  or  Dkao  Sea,  see  Sea. 

SALT,  Valiet  op.  Interpreters  genera^  p^ 
this  valley  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  towards  U^ 
because  it  is  said  (2  Sam.  viii.  la)  that  AbisbaitbfR 
killed  18,000  Idumeans,  and  Joab  12,000;  (iCb'* 
xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ix.  title ;)  and  long  after  that,  AmMSfl. 
king  of  Judah,  kilfed  10,000, 2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  2 Cbn* 
XXV.  11.  David  beat  the  Idumeans  in  the  Vaiierw 
Salt,  as  he  returned  from  Syria  of  Zobah.  1^^ 
valley  would  seem  to  be  eiUier  the  Dorthern  p^ 
of  the  great  valley  El  Ghor,  leading  south  fwm^ 
Dead  sea ;  (see  Exodus,  p.  414 ;)  or  pertaps  sow^ 
smaller  valley  or  ravine  opening  into  it  '^f^. 
Dead  sea.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  *^"^^^' 
pregnated  with  salt,  as  appears  from  the  '*P?'H 
all  travellers.  According  to  captains  I«*y.*^  j 
gles,  «a  gravelly  ravine,  studded  ^'»*J™"^|» 
acacia  and  other  shrubs,  conducts  [froaa  the  w^k 
the  great  sandy  plain  at  the  southern  «Ddof  thei^ 
sea.  On  entering  this  plain,  the  ^^^^T^^ 
right  a  continued  hill,  composed  V*^  f^^ 
partly  of  hardened  sand,  running  south-c«a 
north-west,  till,  after  proceeding  a  f®^  "fz-rf 
plain  opens  to  the  south,  bounded,  at  ^"""^  «, 
about  eight  miles,  by  a  sandy  cliff  nm  ^.^ 
eighty  feet  high,  which  traverses  the  ^tey  tJ  ^^ 
like  a  vwill,  forming  a  batrier  to  the  waters  ofj^r^ 
when  at  their  greateal  height."  On  ^r^Z 
sides  the  saline  appearance  left  by  the  retinDf  «  ^ 
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The  country  of  Samaria  lies  between  Judea  and 
Galilee.  It  begins,  according  to  Josephus,  at  a  town 
called  Ginea,  in  the  great  plain,  and  ends  at  the  to- 
parchy  of  Acrabatene.  Samaria,  under  the  first 
temple,  was  the  name  of  a  city ;  under  the  second, 
of  a  country.  Rabbi  Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  says,  ^  Se- 
baste  is  Samaria,  where  the  palace  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  is  still  known.  Now  that  city  was  on  a 
mountain,  and  well  fortified,  had  springs,  well  wa- 
tered land,  gardens,  paradises,  vineyards  and  olive- 
yards.  Distant  eight  miles  is  Neapolis,  that  is,  Sy- 
chem,  in  mount  Ephraim.  It  is  seated  in  a  valley 
between  the  mountains  Grerizim  and  Ebal ;  in  it  are 
about  a  hundred  Cutheans,  observing  the  law  of 
Moses  only ;  they  are  called  Samaritans ;  and  have 
priests  of  the  seed  of  Aaron.  Tliey  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  on  mount  Gerizim  on  the  day  of  the  passo- 
ver,  and  on  feast  days  on  the  altar  built  there  of  the 
stones  set  up  by  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
passed  over  Joi^dan.** 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  modern  city,  as 
given  bv  Richardson :  '*  Its  situation  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  strong  by  nature ;  more  so,  I  think,  than 
Jerusalem.  It  stands  on  a  fine  large,  insulated  hill, 
compassed  all  round  by  a  broad,  deep  valley ;  and, 
when  fortified,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  by  Herod, 
one  would  have  imasined,  that  in  the  ancient  system 
of  warfare,  nothing  but  famine  would  have  reduced 
such  a  place.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  four 
hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  cultivated  in  ter- 
races to  the  top,  sown  with  ffrain  and  planted  with 
fig  and  olive-trees,  as  is  also  me  valley.  The  hill  of 
Samaria,  likewise,  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal 
to  any  of  the  adjoining  mountains. 

''The  present  village  is  small  and  poor,  and,  after 
passine  tne  valley,  the  ascent  to  it  is  very  steep ;  but, 
viewed  from  the  station  of  our  tents,  is  extremelv  in- 
teresting, both  from  its  natural  situation,  and  irom 
the  picturesque  remains  of  a  ruined  convent  of  good 
Gothic  architecture. 

^  Having  passed  the  village,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  first  terrace,  there  is  a  number  of  columns  still 
standing.  I  counted  twelve  in  one  row,  besides 
several  that  stood  apart,  the  brotherless  remains  of 
other  rows.  The  situation  is  extremely  delightful, 
and  my  guide  informed  me  that  they  belonged  to  the 
serai  or  palace.  On  the  next  terrace  there  are  no  re- 
mains of  solid  building,  but  heaps  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  rubbish  mixed  with  the  soil  in  great  profusion. 
Ascending  to  the  third,  or  highest  terrace,  the  traces 
of  former  buildings  were  not  so  numerous,  but  we 
enjoyed  a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  eye  passed  over  the  deep  valley  that  compasses 
the  hill  or  Sebaste,  and  rested  on  the  mountains  be- 
yond, that  retreated  as  they  rose  with  a  gentle  slope, 
and  met  the  view  in  every  direction,  like  a  book  laid 
out  for  perusal  on  a  writing  desk. 

"From  this  lofty  eminence  we  descended  to  the 
south  side  the  hill,  where  we  saw  the  remains  of  a 
stately  colonnade,  that  stretches  along  this  beautiftil 
exposure  from  east  to  west  Sixty  columns  are  still 
standing  in  one  row ;  the  shafts  are  plain,  and  frag- 
ments of  Ionic  vclutes,  that  lie  scattered  about,  testify 
the  order  to  which  they  belong.  These  are  probably 
the  relics  of  some  of  the  magnificent  structures  with 
which  Herod  the  Great  adorned  Samaria.  None  of 
the  walls  remain." 

SAMARITANS.  The  account  pven  of  these 
people  by  Calmet  is  extremely  prolix,  and  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  We  shall,  therefore,  omit  it  en- 
tirely, and  supply  its  place  by  a  narrative  deduced 


from  sources,  many  of  which  were  not  Known  at  the 
time  when  Calmet  wrote. 

The  Samaritans  were  descended  firom  the  remnant 
of  the  Israelites  not  carried  away  into  captivity,  and 
afterwards  intermixed  with  Gentiles  from  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Assyria,  especially  the  Cuthi,  who 
had  come  to  colonize  and  occupy  the  vacant  situa- 
tions of  the  former  inhabitants.  In  this  new  colony 
idolatry  was  introduced  and  permitted  from  the  very 
first ;  yet  so  as  to  worship  Jehovah  in  conjunction 
with  the  false  gods,  2  Kings  xvii.  29.  When,  after- 
wards, Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  from  cap- 
tivity and  rebuild  their  temple,  the  Samaritans,  who 
wished  to  form  a  union  in  religious  matters  with  the 
Jews,  requested  that  the  temple  might  be  erected  at 
the  common  labor  and  expense  of  both  nations.  But 
Zerubbabel,  and  the  other  Jewish  rulers,  rejected 
their  request,  urging  that  Cyrus  had  committed  the 
work  to  ihem  omy,  and  had  charged  the  governors 
of  Samaria  to  keep  away  fix>m  the  place,  and  only 
assist  the  Jews  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
province.  The  Samaritans,  however,  said  they  were 
at  liberty  to  worship  there,  since  the  temple  had  been 
erected  fbr  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  all 
the  human  race.  When  the  Samaritans  had  received 
this  repulse  from  the  Jews,  they  felt  much  mortified, 
and  laid  wait  for  revenge ;  they  endeavored  to  ob- 
struct the  restoration  of  me  temple,  and  the  increase 
and  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  state  by  various  meth- 
ods. Hence  originated  a  mutual  hatred  between  the 
nations,  which  was  afterwards  kept  up  and  increased 
by  the  revolt  of  Manasseh,  and  tne  erection  of  the 
temple  on  mount  Gerizim.  For  Manasseh,  a  brother 
of  Jaddus,  the  high-priest,  had,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  nation,  taken  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  ruler  of  Samaria,  (Neb. 
xiii.  23,  seq.)  and  when  the  Jews,  indignant  at  this, 
had  ordered  that  he  should  divorce  her  as  an  alien, 
or  no  longer  approach  to  the  altar  and  the  sacred 
institutions,  he  fled  to  his  fiaither-in-law,  a  high-priest, 
who  alienated  many  from  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Jews,  and  by  gifts  and  promises  drew  over  great 
numbers,  and  even  some  oi  the  priests,  to  the  Samar- 
itan party.  But  now  that  the  temple  was  erected  on 
mount  Gerizim,  still  greater  contentions  arose  he- 
tween  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  concerning  the  j[?/ace 
of  divine  worship.  For  the  Samaritans  denied  tliat 
the  sacred  rites  at  Jerusaiem  were  pure  and  of  divine 
ordination  :  but  of  the  temple  on  mount  Gerixim  they 
afiirmed  that  it  was  holy,  legitimate,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  The  Samaritans,  more- 
over, only  received  the  books  of  Moses.  The  rest  of 
the  sacred  books  (since  they  vindicated  the  divine 
worship  at  Jerusalem)  they  rejected,  as  also  the  whole 
body  of  the  traditions,  keeping  solely  to  the  letter. 
From  these  causes  the  Jews  were  inflamed  to  tlie 
most  rancorous  hatred  towards  thb  rival  nation;  in- 
somuch that  to  many  of  them  the  Samaritans  were 
objects  of  greater  detestation  than  even  the  Gentiles. 
(See  Luke  x.  33.)  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there 
should  have  been  such  a  constant  reciprocation  of 
injuries  and  calumnies  as  had  served  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  exasperation  between  the  two  nations. 
The  fault,  however,  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Jews ;  for  (as  we  learn  from  Baitenora  ad  Roscha* 
schana,  ii.  2,  cited  by  Schoettgen)  the  Samaritans  in- 
flamed this  enmity  by  taking  ever3r  opportunity  of 
injuring,  or  at  least  ofl^ring  provocations  to  the  Jews. 
The  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  an  example : — 
*'  When  the  time  of  the  new  moon  was  just  at  hand, 
the  Jews  had  a  fire  kindled  on  the  highest  mountains, 
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oUeet  many  instances  of  this  pnraseology,  but  none 
more  memorable  than  our  Lord's  departing  salutation, 
OS  recorded  by  the  evangelists : — ^  Peace  I  leave  with 
you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,"  in  their  ordinary  salu* 
tations,  **  give  I  unto  you,"  but  in  a  more  direct,  per- 
manent, appropriate  manner ;  on  principles,  and  with 
authority,  mfinitely  superior,  I  bless  you  with  this 
heavenly  gift,  John  xiv.  27. 

«The  Arabs  of  Yemen,'*  says  Niebuhr,  "and  es- 
pecially the  highlanders,  often  stop  strangers,  to  ask 
tohtnct  they  comt^  and  whither  they  €tre  ^oing. 
These  questions  are  suggested  merely  by  curiosity ; 
and  it  would  be  indiscreet,  therefore,  to  refuse  to 
answer."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  302.)  Does  not  this  ex- 
tract suggest  the  true  import  of  that  expression  of  our 
Lord,  which  has  seemed,  to  some,  to  favor  a  rude- 
ness of  behavior ;  which,  surely,  so  far  from  being 
congenial  to  the  precepts  and  manners  of  the  gospel, 
is  inconsistent  with  them?  We  mean  the  passage, 
Luke  X.  4 :  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way.^-^Now  the 
power  of  the  word  (itaTtaaria^t)  rendered  ^acHtdt^  im- 
pli^^s,  "to  draw  to  one's  self,  to  throw  one's  arms  over 
ar<other,  and  embrace  him  closely." — Less  strictly 
taken,  it  mgnifies  to  salute^  as  rendered  in  our  ver- 
but  may  not  the  prohibition,  in  our  Lord's  di- 
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rectious  to  the  seventy,  have  some  reference  to  such 
a  custom  as  we  find  among  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  ? 
q.  d.  "  Do  not  stop  any  man,  to  ask  him  whence  he 
comes,  and  whither  he  is  going ;  do  not  loiter  and 
gossip  with  any  whom  you  may  accidentally  meet 
on  your  journey ;  do  not  stop  strangers  to  receive 
Information,  of  no  value  when  you  have  received  it ; 
but  rather  make  all  proper  speed  to  the  towns 
whither  I  have  sent  you,  and  theredeliver  vour  good 
tidings  ?  "  Seen  in  this  light,  there  js  no  breach  of 
decorum,  of  fi'iendship,  or  of  sood  manners,  implied 
in  this  command;  but,  on  the  contrary,  merely  a 
▼ery  proper  prohibition  of  what,  at  best,  is  imperti- 
nence, and  what,  under  the  then  circumstances, 
would  have  been  injurious  to  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance. 

Is  there  any  allusion  to  such  intrusive  inquisitive- 
ness  in  John  xvi.  5, "  None  of  you  asketh  me.  Whither 
goest  thou  ?" 

SAMARIA,  ^e  capital  city  of  the  kin^om  of  Is- 
rael, that  is,  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omri 
king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  reign,  A.  M.  3079,  and 
died  3086, 1  Kings  xvi.  24.  He  bought  the  hill  Sa- 
maria of  Shemer,  or  Shomeron,  for  two  talents  of 
silver,  about  $3,000.  Before  Omri,  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael dwelt  at  Shechem,  or  at  Tirzah. 

Samaria  was  built  on  an  agreeable  and  fruitful  bill, 
in  an  advantageous  situation,  twelve  miles  from  Do- 
tliaim,  twelve  from  Merrom,  and  four  f\rom  Atharoth. 
Josephus  says,  it  was  a  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem. 
Though  built  on  an  eminence,  it  must  have  had 
water  in  abundance ;  since  we  find  medals  struck 
there,  on  which  is  represented  the  goddess  Astarte,  at 
whose  feet  is  a  river. 

The  kings  of  Israel  omitted  nothinj[  to  render  this 
city  the  strongest,  the  finest,  and  the  richest  possible. 
Ahab  here  built  a  palace  of  ivory,  (1  Kings  xxii.  39.) 
and  Amos  (iii.  15;  iv.  1, 2.)  describes  it  under  Jero- 
boam II.  as  a  city  sunk  in  excess  of  luxury  and  effem- 
inacy. Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  built  public  places 
or  streets,  probably  for  traffic,  where  his  people  dwelt, 
to  oromote  commerce,  1  Kings  xx.  34.  His  son  Ben- 
haaad  besieged  it,  under  the  reign  of  Ahab,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  handful  of  young  men.  What  is  very 
remarkable,  and  yet  very  conmnon,  is,  that  the  king 
of  Syria's  flatterers  would  ascribe  the  shame  of  their 


defeat,  not  to  the  pride  and  dninkenneBB  of  their 
kinff,  but  to  the  interposition  oftbe  gods  of  the  Jevi: 
"Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills,  (say  they,) thei«. 
fore  they  were  stronger  thsn  we ;  but  let  us  light 
against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  ahall  be 
stronger  than  they."    The  foUowinff  year  Ben-hadad 
brought  an  army  into  the  field,  probably  with  a  de- 
sign to  march  against  Samaria;  but  hie  anny  was 
Xin  destroyed,  1  Kings  xx.  26, 27.    Some  yean 
T  this,  (2  Kings  vL  24 ;  vii.  1—4.  AM. 3119,) be 
came  again  before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  such 
extremities  by  famine,  that  a  mother  was  forced  to 
cat  her  own  child  ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a 
striking  interposition  of  Divine  Providence.   It  was 
besieged  by  Shahnaneaer,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  which  was  ihe 
fourth  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah :  (A.  M.  m-;] 
and  it  >va8  taken  three  vears  after,  2  Kinga  xrii.  G,  7, 
&c.    The  prophet  Hosea  {x.  4,  8,  9 ;  xiv.  1.)  speaks 
of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  Shalmancser;  and  Mi- 
cah  says,  (i.  6.)  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
stones.    The  Cuthites  sent  by  Esarhaddon  to  iuhahit 
the  country  of  Samaria  did  not  think  it  woith  their 
while  to  repair  the  mine  of  this  city,  but  dweh  ai 
Shechem,  which  thev  made  their  capital. 

However,  the  Cuthites  rebuilt  some  part  of  Sama- 
ria, since  Ezra  speaks  of  its  inhabitants,  Ezra  ir.  17: 
Neh.  iv.  2.  The  Samaritans,  being  jealous  of  the  ta- 
vers  Alexander  the  Great  conferred  on  theJel^•8,^^ 
volted  from  him,  while  he  was  in  Egvpt,  and  bum 
alive  Andromachus,  whom  he  had  left  goTemor. 
Alexander  took  Samaria^  and  sent  Macedonians  to 
inhabit  it ;  giving  the  country  around  it  to  the  Jew?: 
and,  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it,  he  potn 
them  exemptions  from  tribute.  But  the  lungs  ot 
Egypt  and  Syria, who  succeeded  Alexander,  depnred 
them  of  this  country. 

Alexander  Bales,  king  of  Syria,  restored  to  Jom- 
than  MaccabsBus  the  cities  of'^Lydda,  Ephrpmaod 
Ramatha,  which  he  separated  from  the  country  ot 
Samaria.  And  the  Jews  resumed  the  full  posp^^lJ 
of  it  under  John  Hircanus,  who  took  Samaria,  aw 
ruined  it,  according  to  Josephus,  so  tliat  the  river  iffi 
through  its  ruins,  A.  M.  ^5.  It  so  continued » 
A.  M.  3947,  when  Aulus  Gabinius,  proconsul  ot 
Syria,  rebuilt  it,  and  named  it  Gabiniana.  But  it  vv 
very  inconsiderable,  till  Herod  the  Great  re^oml  tf 
to  its  ancient  lustre,  and  gave  it  the  Greek  nann-it 
Sebasle,  (m  Latin  Augusta,)  in  honor  of  the  en  rr.T 
Augustus,  who  had  given  him  the  proprietonr  oJ  'i- 

Tl  -     -^    -    . 

and 

the  country  tban  ot  the  city.     

xvii.  11;  John  iv.  4.)  our  Lord  passed  througb  iw 
midst  of  Samaria;  the  meaning  is,  throng  ^^ 
of  the  country  of  Samaria.  And  again,  ^*  W 
Cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar.  ntrf 
Jesus  had  a  conversation  with  a  woman  of  Saina^ 
that  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of  the  city  of  ^J; 
char.  Af\er  the  death  of  Stephen,  when  d^*^***; 
pies  were  dispersed  through  the  towns  of  Snm  *^ 
Samaria,  Philip  the  deacon  withdrew  into  the  ci^^^ 
Samaria,  where  he  made  converts,  (Acts  ^^i** ' 
and  when  the  apostles  heard  that  this  city  bid  re 
ceived  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  Peter  and  Ji>m 
thither,  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost  t^n**"* 
is  never  called  Sebaste  in  the  New  Testament,  thouf° 
strangers  hardly  knew  it  by  any  other  o^'^J^^ 
says  It  was  thought  Obadiah  was  buried  at  Swoanj 
They  alsq^showed  there  the  tombs  of  Elisha  •»*« 
John  the 
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the  same  reason,  which  induced  them  to  reject  the 
other  Scriptural  books,  (from  which  we  should,  per- 
haps f  except  that  of  Joshua,)  would  also  have  induced 
them  to  reject  the  Pentateuch  itself^  had  they  not 
been  antecedently  in  possession  €>i  it,  and  therefore 
been  most  fully  assured,  that  it  was  not  a  production 
of  late  date :  since,  therefore,  their  defection  from 
Judab  and  Benjamin  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam, we  must,  on  this  account,  conclude  it  to  have 
been  edited  long  before,  and  to  haTe  been  in  circula- 
tion before  the  separation  of  the  tribes.  If  then  they 
thus  had  the  books  of  Moses,  we  may  argue  them  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  those  Psalms  of  David, 
which  had  been  sung  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  tem- 
ple, and  these  Psalms  were  replete  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Messiah.  Consequentiy,  after  their 
abscission  from  Judah,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  carried  away  with  them  these  vivid  hopes  and 
ardent  expectations,  and  to  have  transmitted  them  to 
their  descendsuits.  What,  then,  is  more  natural,  than 
CO  suppose,  that  when  they  rejected  the  other  canon- 
ical nooks,  thev  ingrafted  these  ideas,  elsewhere 
received,  on  their  interpretations  of  them? — ^for,  in 
fact,  they  must  have  seen  the  promises  partially 
accompli^ed  in  the  extent  of  dominion  which  David 
and  Solomon  acquired.  That  passover,  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  davs  of  Josiah,  which  Israel  at- 
tended at  Jerusalem,  (2  Kings  xxiii ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.) 
manifestly  proves  to  us,  how  deeply  the  true  religion 
was  rooted  in  those  who  had  not  deflected  from  it^ 
and  likewise  offers  to  us  an  epoch,  to  which  we  may 
refer  the  tint  of  the  three  hjrpotheees.  To  this  we 
may  also  add  that  period,  when  the  second  temple 
was  erected,  during  which  there  was  an  intercourse 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  (Jos.  Ant  xiii. 
17.)  who,  doubdess,  imparted  to  the  Samaritans 
those  opinions,  in  which  they  had  been  educated. 
These  periods,  therefore,  either  separately  or  con- 
joindy,  are  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty ; 
nor  can  we  err  in  maintaining,  that  at  one,  or  anothen 
or  all  of  these,  tiie  doctrines  and  expectations  of^ 
Judah  respecting  the  Mesmah  were  circulated  in 
Samaria. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  those  who 
selected  Gerizim  as  their  place  of  religious  worship, 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  were  infected 
with  idolatrv :  the  sacred  page  authorizes  us  not  in 
such  a  conclusion,  nor  can  we  retrace  the  allegation 
to  a  le^timate  and  historical  source.  We  are  no 
where  mformed  to  what  deity  Sanballat  dedicated 
his  temple ;  we  nowhere  read  of  its'appropriation  to 
idols.  Josephus  says  nothinff  of  Manasseh's  apostasy ; 
therefore,  we  presume  the  Samaritan  temple  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  due  God.  Had  it  been  dedi- 
cated to  an  Assyrian  idol,  or  to  the  Baal-Berith,  who 
once  had  a  temple  at  Sichem,  and,  like  the  Zwf  HQxto^ 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Deus  Fidius  of  the  Romans,  was 
iccounted  the  Ghxl  of  oa^s  and  covenants,  can  we 
suppose,  that  so  many  Jews,  just  emigrated  from 
Babylonian  oppression,  would  have  flocked  to  it,  or 
nave  fbllowea  the  priesthood  and  fortunes  of  Manas- 
seh  ?  More  than  one  hundred  and  sixtv  years  after 
its  erection,  the  Jewish  historian  called  it  itiuvv^tov ; 
could  he  h(we  so  called  tl,  if  it  had  been  dedicated  to  an 
idol  f 

Our  more  immediate  inquiry,  however,  respects 
the  Samaritans  after  the  erection  of  Sanballat's  tem- 
ple ;  between  whom  and  the  Jews  the  chief  points 
of  cUspute  lay,  in  their  rejection  of  all  the  canonical 
books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  and  their  affirmation, 
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that  Gerizim  was  the  only  place  where  God  could 
be  aeceptablv  worshipped*  Cellarius,  Hettinger,  and 
even  Reland,  seem,  in  some  degree,  as  Dr.  Wait 
remarks,  to  have  been  led  astray  on  this  point ;  the 
fable  of  the  brazen  bird,  vriiich  the  Romans  erected 
on  Gerizim,  on  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  chron- 
icle, if  it  were  not  the  Roman  eagle,  was  evidentiy  a 
tradition  compounded  of  the  no^vM  of  the  men  of 
Hamath,  and  the  tnsj  of  those  of  A  va.  Some  of  their 
statements,  indeed,  refer  their  first  copy  <Mf  the  law  to 
the  d!nrteenth  year  after  the  settiement  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Canaan,  which  they  aver  to  have  been  made 
by  Abisfaua  the  son  of  Phinehas ;  but  this  can  only 
be  reffarded  as  an  idle  pretension,  which  is  not  even 
accredited  by  all  the  Samaritans.  Of  the  antiquity 
of  their  copies  there  can  be  no  doubt,  any  more  than 
of  the  finauds,  of  which  they  were  guilty  in  certain 

?a8sage&  Yet,  althou^  they  have  corrupted  the 
^entateuch  by  occasional  interpolations,  the  value 
of  their  copy  is  evinced  by  some  readings,  which 
appear  to  supply  lacunae  in  the  Hebrew,  and  by  tiie 
mat  accordance  between  its  chronology  and  that  of 
the  Septuagint  The  Jews  admit,  that  Ezra  aban- 
doned the  old  Samaritan  characters,  and  introduced 
the  Assyrian,  or  Chaldee,  wherefore  the  Samaritans 
still  call  theirs  the  Hebrew,  or  the  characters  of  the 
Sacred  language,  and  say,  that  *^  the  Jewish  Books 
were  written  oy  Ezra.^  So  violent  has  the  ani- 
mosity respecting  the  Pentateuch  ever  been  be- 
tween diese  two  claimants  of  it,  that  when  Saa- 
diah's  Arabic  version  appeared,  (whom  they  desig- 
nate as  the  doctor  of  Faium,)  Abu  Said  was  deputed 
to  commence  a  Samaritano-Arabic  version  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bibliotheqne 
du  Roi,  at  Paris. 

Maimonides  himself,  who,  periiape,  was  the  most 
unlnased  writer  among  the  Jews,  admits  their  rigid 
practice  of  the  law,  and,  even  whilst  he  is  relating  the 
tale  of  the  dove,  evidentlv  seems  disinclined  to  be- 
lieve it.  Josephus,  also,  (Ant.  ix.  14.)  bore  the  same 
testimony  to  them. 

So  scrupulous  are  they  still  respecting  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  lawgiver,  that  on  the  sabbaths  they  kin- 
dle no  fires,  nor  even  on  their  festivals ;  they  affirm 
their  priests  to  be  Levites,  but  re^t  that  they  have 
no  high-priest  of  the  race  of  Phmehas,  offering,  in 
their  epistles,  should  such  an  individual  be  found,  to 
install  nim  in  his  office. 

The  separation,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  second  temple,  was  merely  occasioned  by  the 
intermarriages  with  foreigners,  which  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  S)rbade ;  those  who  were  willing  to  repu- 
diate their  foreign  wives  remaining  at  Jerusalem — 
those  who  were  resolved  to  retain  them  emigrating 
to  Samaria.  But  however  requisite  this  allowance 
may  have  been  to  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  it  is 
no  where  recorded,  that  the  Samaritans  persevered 
in  the  practice ;  yet,  from  hence,  they  received^  in 
the  Jewish  writings  the  appellation  of  o>ni3  CuthiteSf 
and  had  the  stigma  indelibly  fixed  upon  them  by 
their  rivals. 

Had  such  been  their  practice  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  he  assuredly  would  have  alleged  it  against  their 
national  pretensions  in  his  discourses  with  the  Samar- 
itan woman.  His  words  are  simply,  "  Ye  worehip 
ye  know  not  what :  we  know  what  we  worship ;  for 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  John  iv.  22.  These,  view- 
ed in  their  connection,  must  have  had  a  reference  to 
tiieir  notions  of  a  Messiah, — ^probably  also  to  their 
application  of  biblical  pasniges  to  his  advent, — end 
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lo  warnthoae  who  were  afar  off  of  the  exact  tame  of 
the  novUumum,  What  did  the  SamaritaDs  do  ?  Why, 
in  order  that  they  might  lead  the  Jews  into  an  error, 
they  themselves,  during  the  night-tifne,  kindled  fires 
on  the  mountidnB.  Therefoi*e,  the  Jews  were  obliged 
to  send  out  trusty  and  creditable  persons,  who  should 
give  out  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  as  observed  by 
the  Jeriisalemitish  Sanhedrim,  or  defined  by  other 

gersons  to  w;hom  that  ofiice  was  committed."  The 
amaritans,  however,  did  not  entertain  so  much 
hatred  towards  the  Jews,  as  the  latter  did  towards 
the  former;  nor  did  they  deny  towards* them  the 
offices  of  humanity.  (See  Luke  ix.  53;  x.  32.)  Jesus, 
however,  disregarded,  nay  discountenanced,  this  ha- 
tred, and  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  eat  with  tax-gath- 
erers, so  neither  did  he  avoid  intercourse  with  Samar- 
itans. 

Dr.  Wait  has  a  paper,  in  his  Repertorium  Theo- 
logicum,  on  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Samari- 
tans of  a  Messiah,  which  contributes  some  valuable 
information,  derived  fix>m  a  correspondence  which 
took  place^  some  years  since,  between  two  Samaritan 
priests  and  two  of  our  own  countrymen,  who,  under 
A  pious  fraud,  as  it  is  termed,  but  which  was  wholly 
indefensible,  elicited  the  reli^ous  opinions  of  the  res- 
idents at  Napolose,  or  Samaria,  and  also  obtained 
copies  of  the  Pentat^ch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
From  this  correspondence,  Dr.  Wait  remarks,  it  is 
evident  that  many  of  the  opinions  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  cherish  respecting  the  Samaritans  are 
decidedly  false,  having  proceeded  directly  fix>m  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  fictions  of  the  rabbinical 
pages  \  being  utterly  unauthorized  by  Josephus  and 
nis  contemporaries,  and  absolutely  repugnant  to  those 
conclusions,  which  the  Scriptures  would  induce  us 
to  draw  firom  the  little  which  they  have  recorded  of 
them. 

That  the  Samaritans  had  a  clear  notion  of  the 
eominjo^  of  a  Messiah,  is  quite  manifest  fit>m  the  con- 
versation which  occuirea  between  our  Saviour  and 
a  woman  of  this  nation,  as  recorded  in  John  iv. 
But  the  source  whence  they  derived  that  knowledge 
it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  determine.  They  comd 
not,  as  Dr.  Wait  observes,  have  been  indebted  to  the 
Pentateuch  alone  for  it ;  they  must  have  extracted 
this  infonnation  fixma  other  sources,  and  forced  iso- 
lated passages  of  the  Pentateuch  in  subsequent  times 
to  have  become  its  authorities.  We  vainly  scrutinize 
the  Pentateuch  for  a  single  prophecy  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection ;  and  yet  it  appears  from  some  of 
their  MSS.,  that  the  Samaritans  believed,  that  their 
Messiah  should  die  and  rise  fiom  the  dead.  If  the 
Samaritans  contemporary  with  our  Saviour  deduced 
these  opinions  at  all  from  Scripture,  they  must  have 
deduced  them  from  prophecy ;  and  if  no  such  prophecy 
exists  in  the  Mosaic  books,  it  will  follow,  tnat  thev 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  prophecies  which 
were  uttered  after  the  institution  of  the  monarchy, 
although  the  present  race  rejects  these  writings  from 
the  canon. 

From  all  that  Dr.  Wait  has  been  enabled  to  collect 
of  their  modem  religious  ceremonies,  we  find  them 
stricdy  observant  of  the  law ;  on  the  sabbath,  they 
only  go  to  the  **  house  of  Jehovah  to  i>ray,  to  give 
thanks,  and  to  read  the  law."  They  still  solemnize 
the  passoyer  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention ;  they 
eat  unleavened  bread  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  and 
oti  the  seventh  repair  to  Qerizim.  From  the  day 
Bucoeedinff  the  sabbath  of  the  ordinance  of  un- 
leavened bread,'  they  count  fifly  days  to  that  suc- 
ceeding the  seventh  sabbath;  they  also- celebrate  the 


feast  of  first-fhiita,  on  which  they  abo  go  to  thB<*£r- 
erlasting  Mount,"     They  observe  the  feast  of  the 
seventh  month,  the  tenth  day  of  which  is  the  day 
of  expiation,  on  which  all,  from  man  to  child,  aiict 
themselves  and  read  the  law.    Oo  the  fifleeoth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  they  cany  fruite  and  bougis 
of  palms  and*  other  trees  and  thus  proceed  to  Gm- 
zim  ;^— they  likewise  keep  the  feast  of  the  eifbth  day, 
and  purify  themselves,  from  occaoonal  uncieaiuiea. 
Every  morning  and  evening  they  pray  towards  iheir 
sacred  mountain^  throwing  their  filcesto  the  ground; 
and  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  tbey  may  be, 
thither  they  direct  themselves  at  their  prayers.  In 
fiict,  they  rigorously  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  tow; 
but  tbey  are  not  Karaites,  for  th^r  epistles  roemion 
this  sect  with  contempt      Wkenu,  ^  (W  ^ 
reeeive  the  notUm  of  a  Mesnakf    We  haTC  seen,  that 
they  could  soarcefy  have  recwved  it  from  the  Pentt" 
teuch ;    for  even  the  most  determinate  pa»g«, 
which  they  cite  as  their  authorities,  would,  if  cooad- 
ered  exclusively  of  others,  hardly  have  suggested  lo 
a  people  denying  the  other  canonical  books,  ujok 
minute  ideas  of  the  promised  Prophet  which  tbey 
undeniably  entertained.      But  these  ideas  are  » 
approximated  lo  the  language  of  the  Jewish  propbec 
that  one  of  three  hypotheses,  says  the  doctor,  mtst 
be  correct:  either  that,  at  some  unrecorded  penojt 
they  were  borrowed  from  thence,  or,  which  is  neari|i 
equivalent,  that  these  prophecies,  by  means  of  m- 
vidoals  travelling  from  the  one  kingdom  to  the  other, 
were  made  known  to  the  servants  of  the  true  wd 
in  Israel,  or  that  the  projjhets  of  brad  ,^^^l 
delivered  oracles  respecting  the   Messiah,  wlufj 
though  now  lost,  were  nevertheless  the  sources  « 
this  Samaritan  knowledge.  .  .  , 

These  three  causes,  he  remarks,  may  hare^indfti 
produced  conjomtly  the  effect :— the  two  latter  roiy 
be  supported  by  the  following  arguments,  iw 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  never  taUdhf  extmct  ij 
Israel  ;-^in  Elijah's  days,  many  still  adhered  to  m 
worship  of  their  forefathers;  and  in  the  mostde^s- 
erate  limes  of  Israelitish  apostosy,  the  ^^^ 
prophets  of  Jehovah  were  even  summoned,  on  eroff- 
gencies,  to  give  counsel  to  those  monarchs  wbo  c 
proscribed  the  faith  to  which  thev  were  devntix. 
Some,  therefore,  among  the  severed  tribes,  rfn»«^ 
true  to  the  religion  of  Moses,  even  in  the  ^^^ 
of  defection ;  yet,  however  observant  tbey  may  "V 
been  of  the  law,  we  can  scarcely  presume,  thai  u* 
political  dissension  between  the  kmgdomsof  Jic^ 
and  Israel,  would  allow  them  lo  frequent  the  i«¥ 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  divinely  instituted  fe^^^^fuLi 
the  erection  of  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  snd  d>' '• 
was  expressly  designed  to  prevent  this  nariowUp^ 
course ;  nor  is  it  any  where  recorded,  that  E"i^'  * 
Elisha,  or  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Israe/iiish  PJ«P^, 
became  an  attendant  on  the  worship  of  J«»*^'^^. 
within  the  holy  city.  Independendy,  howerer.^ 
these  perticuhurs,  we  may  argue,  that  the  w^  ^^^ 
always  rigidly  observed  by  some  membcis  ^''/^ihi 
tribes.  Hence  Friedrich  forcibly  argues,  m^ 
preservation  of  the  true  religion,  in  wbstevcf  dep^ 
It  may  have  been,  affords  a  strongly  PJ^^^P^'^L,,, 
dence;,  that  the  [Samaritan]  Pentateuch  f^^.T^ 
been  edited  before  the  days  of  Jeroboam ;  '"'r, 
this  aasumptioutit  would  be  difficult  to  in«?^,^ 
the  observance  of  the  law  could  have  ^^^^a.^^. 
persecutions  and  turmoils  of  those  ages,  *^^V  ^ , 
wise  it  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  ^?f f^' "Ij^ 
of  the  neighboring  nations,  and  did  not  «nk  ^"^j 
the  weight  of  ever-galling  oppressions.    »orei'    » 
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coofliderable  number  of  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch. We  saw  also  tne  relic  of  the  Polyslott 
Bible  mentioned  by  Maundrell.  The  Bible  of  the 
Samaritans  contains  only  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
They  have,  however,  Joshua  and  Judges,  but  in  sep- 
arate books.  They  say  that  since  Jodiua  there  has 
been  no  prophet.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Moses,  and 
inferior  to  him.  David  was  kinff  in  Jerusalem,  but 
not  a  prophet.  We  inquired  whether  the  Samari- 
tans held  it  lawfiil  to  read  the  books  of  Christians. 
They  said  there  \na  no  law  against  it,  and  we  left 
with  them  one  Testament  in  Arabic,  and  another  in 
Hebrew."    •R. 

SAMGAR-NEBO,  a  general  ofiicer  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar^ army,  Jerem.  xxxix.  3. 

SAMLAH,  king  of  Masrekah,  in  Idumea,  Gren. 
xxxvi.  36. 

SAMOS,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Lydia,  firom  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  island  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Juno,  who  had  there  a 
magnificent  temple.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
viduable  potteries,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Pythag- 
oras. The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  in  fiivor 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  SinuHi  Maccabieus,  1 
Mac.  XV.  33.  Paul  landed  here  when  going  to  Jeru- 
salem, A.  D.  58,  Acts  XX,  15. 

SAMOTHRACIA,  an  island  in  the  Egean  sea; 
so  called  because  it  was  peopled  by  Samians  and 
Thracians.  It  was  an  asylum  for  fugitives  and 
criminals.  Paul,  departing  firom  Troas,  for  Mace- 
donia, arrived  first  at  Samothracia,  Acts  xvL  11. 

SAMSON,  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
Judg.  xiii.  2,  &c.  A.  M.  2848.  His  mother  had  been 
long  barren,  when  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
her,  telling  her  she  should  have  a  son ;  but  she  must 
take  care  not  to  drink  intoxicating  liouor,  or  to  eat 
any  impure  food ;  that  she  must  use  tne  same  care 
with  regard  to  her  son ;  and  must  consecrate  him  to 
God  firom  his  infancy,  as  a  Nazarite,  and  not  let  a 
razor  come  upon  his  head :  addinff,  ^  For  he  shall 
begin  to  deliver  Israel  fi*om  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines.** Samson  was  bom  in  the  folk)wing  year, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  him  extraordinary 
strength  of  body.  One  day,  as  he  went  to  Timnath, 
a  Phuistine  citv,  he  saw  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
desired  his  fathel*  and  mother  to  obtain  for  him  as  a 
wife.  They  remonstrated  that  she  was  not  of  theu* 
own  nation;  but  he  persevered,  and  the  young 
woman  wa»  contracted  to  him.  Upon  a  subsequent 
journey  to  Timnath,  he  saw  a  young  lion,  which  he 
seized  and  tore  in  pieces,  as  if  he  had  been  a  young 
kid ;  and  some  time  after,  retuminff  thither,  to  cele- 
brate his  marriage,  he  stepped  aside  to  see  the  car- 
cass of  the  lion.  He  found  it  dried  up,  and  a  swarm 
of  beep  lodeed  in  it,  which  had  there  formed  a  honey- 
comb, of  which  he  took  a  part  At  his  wedding-feast 
he  proposed  a  riddle  to  this  efiTect : 

^The  greedy  eater  yields  to  others  meat, 

And  savage  strengtn  now  ofifers  luscious  sweet.** 

His  companions  continued  to  the  seventh  day,  lost 
in  conjecturing  its  meaning ;  when,  partly  b^  threats, 
and  partly  by  entreaties,  they  urged  the  bride  to  get 
the  secret  from  her  husband.  Before  sunset  on  this 
day  they  came  to  Samson  saying, 

*  What  sweeter  flows  than  honey  o'er  the  tongue  ? 
Whose  strength  exceeds  a  lion's,  wild  and  young  ?  " 

His  reply  was,  that  if  they  had  not  ploughed  with 
his  heifer  they  could  never  nave  expounded  his  rid- 


dle ;  meaning  that  thej  had  abused  him  by  too  inti- 
mate fiunilianty  with  his  wife,  and  that  she  had  been 
unfiiithful  to  him. 

He  paid  the  fine  expected  on  account  of  the  riddle, 
but  left  his  wife,  and  returned  to  his  fiither.  Some 
time  after,  the  woman  married  the  principal  bride- 
man  at  her  former  wedding,  and  Samson^s  anger  be- 
ing subsided,  he  returned  to  see  her,  bringing  a  kid 
with  him  as  a  present  But  her  fiither  refiising  to 
admit  him,  he  went  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes 
or  jackals,  (see  Fox,)  which  he  tied  tail  to  tail,  putting 
between  each  pair  a  fire-brand,  which  he  fired,  and 
turned  them  into  the  corn-fields  of  the  Philistines ; 
where  the  flames  made  a  great  havoc,  not  sparing 
even  the  vines  and  the  oUve-trees.  When  the  Phi- 
listines knew  it  was  Samson  who  had  done  this,  to 
revenge  the  aflront  received  fit>m  his  father-in-law 
at  Timnath,  they  burned  the  man  and  his  daughter. 

In  a  combat,  Samson  slew  a  great  number  of  Phi- 
listines. The  narrative  of  this  exploit  (Judg,  xv.  8.) 
cannot  but  appear  obscure  to  the  English  reader,  as, 
indeed,  it  has  been  thought  by  translators  in  general. 
Samson  smote  the  Philistines  *<  hip  and  (high,  with  a 
great  slaughter.*'  Hip  under  thigh,  say  some;  leg 
under  thi^,  say  others;  or  leg  aipiinsc  thigh,  or  leg 
over,  or  upon,  thisfa  ;  as  the  wordu  literally  express. 
These  are  not  all  the  varieties  of  interpretation  which 
this  passage  has  experienced.  Mr.  Taylor  proposes 
to  illustrate  the  expression  by  tiie  following  extracts : 

**  It  appears  prooable,  firom  the  following  circum- 
stances, that  the  exercise  of  wrestling,  as  it  is  now 
performed  by  the  Turks,  is  the  very  same  that  'wbb 
anciently  used  in  the  Olympic  games.  For,  besides 
the  previous  covering  of  tne  palaestrae  with  sand, 
that  the  combatants  might  fall  with  more  safety,  they 
have  their  pellowan  bashee,  or  master  wrestler,  who 
like  the  'Aywwfi^nij  of  old,  is  to  observe  and  superin- 
tend over  the  jura  palaestrae,  and  to  be  the  umpire  in 
all  disputes.  The  combatant^  after  they  are  anoint- 
ed all  over  with  oil,  to  render  their  naked  bodies  the 
more  slippery,  and  less  easily  to  be  taken  hold  of) 
first  of  all  look  one  another  steadfasdy  in  the  face,  as 
Diomede  or  Ulysses  does  the  palladium  upon  antique 
gems;  then  they  run  up  to,  and  retire  firom,  each 
other  several  times,  using  all  the  while  a  variety  of 
antic  and  other  postures,  such  as  are  commonly  used 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  conflict  After  this  pre- 
lude, they  draw  nearer  together,  and  challenge  each 
otiier,  by  clapping  the  pmms  of  their  hands  first  upon 
their  own  knees  or  thighs,  then  ttpon  each  other,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  palms  of  their  respective  antag- 
onists. The  challenge  being  thus  given,  they  imme- 
diately close  in  and  stniggle  with  each  other,  striving 
with  all  their  strength,  art  and  dexteri^,  (which  are 
often  very  extraordinary,)  who  shall  give  nis  antago- 
nist a  fall,  and  become  the  conqueror.  During  these 
contests  I  have  often  seen  their  arms,  and  legs,  and 
thighs,  so  twisted  and  linked  together,  (catenata  pa- 
t^Bstrre,  as  Propertius  calls  it,)  that  they  have  both  fallen 
together,  and  left  the  victory  dubious ;  too  diflicuH 
sometimes  for  the  peUowan  bashee  to  decide.  Oa' 
XatoTi^f  amTorrog  (a  wrtsUer  not  to  he  thrown)  occurs 
in  ancient  inscriptions,  (Murat  torn.  ii.  page  627.) 
The  niXij,  therefore,  beinff  thus  acted  in  all  Uie  parts 
of  it  with  open  hands,  mi^t  very  properiv,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  c€utus,  or  boxing,  receive  its  name 
&7rorov  naXaiarov,  from  Struggling  wUh  open  hands. 
We  have  a  most  lively  picture  of  tlds  ancient  rym- 
nastic  exercise  upon  an  antique  urn,  in  Patin's  nnp. 
Roman.  Numismata,  page  lSfi2 ;  and  likewise  upon  a 
coin  of  Trebonianus  Gallus,  the  figure  of  which  is 
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accordingly,  the  woman  (▼.  25.)  bo  understood  tbenu 
They  also  partially  related  to  the  question,  whether 
Qerizim  or  Jeruaalem  were  the  proper  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  appear  to  have  alluded  to  the  indistinct 
conceptions  of  the  leeal  ^pes  and  ceremonies,  which 
the  Samaritans,  unaided  by  the  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, must  have  had.  Tlie  Samaritans  worshipped 
**  thev  knew  not  what  f  for,  believing  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  thev  rejected  the  prophetic  books,  which 
illustrated  and  determined  it ;  they  assented  to  the 
FACT,  without  knowing  either  its  nature  or  object, 
whereas  the  Jews,  to  whose  line  he  was  restricted, 
had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  from  the  prophets 
criteria,  which  would  have  designated  him  at  his 
appearance  to  every  unprejudiced  reasoner.  (Repert 
Theol.  p.  1—10.) 

[(For  the  Samaritan  language,  see  LANouAeES, 
ORIENTAL,  p.  606;  and  Letters,  p.  618.)  There 
exists  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  preserved 
by  the  Samaritans  in  their  own  character ;  and  also 
a  Samaritan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
value  of  these  has  been  critically  discussed  by  Gese- 
nius,  in  his  work  entitled  de  Peniateuchi  Samar, 
originey  isndole,  d  auetoriiaie^  HaL  1815 ;  the  results  of 
which  have  also  been  given  to  the  public  bv  professor 
Stuart,  in  an  article  in  the  N.  A.  Review,  April,  1826. 
Bibl.  Repoa  voL  ii.  No.  8.  (See  also  Winer,  de  V&T' 
swnU  Pent.  Samar.  indole,  Leips.  1817 ;  and  the  arti- 
cle Versioits  below.) 

It  is  well  known  that  a  smaU  remnant  of  the  Sa- 
maritans still  exists  at  Naplous,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  them  by  the  learned 
of  Europe ;  and  a  correspondence  has  several  times 
been  instituted  with  them,  which,  however,  has 
never  led  to  results  of  anv  great  importance.  It  was 
commenced  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  1559 ;  and  again, 
after  a  century,  by  several  learned  men  in  England, 
in  1675 ;  and  by  the  celebrated  Ludolf  in  1G65.  Of 
late  years,  the  orientalist  De  Sacy,  of  Paris,  has  again 
held  correspondence  with  them;  and  has  recentlv 
published  all  that  is  known  respecting  them,  and  all 
their  letters,  in  a  work  entitled  Correspondence  des 
Samaritaines,  &c.  Paris,  1829.  They  have  often 
been  visited,  of  late  years,  by  travellers ;  and  the  best 
account  we  have  of  them  and  of  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  American 
Missionary,  the  Rev.  P.  Fisk,  under  date  of  Nov.  19, 
1823.  (See  Missionary  Herald,  1824,  p.  310.) 

^  After  taking  some  refreshment,  we  went  to  visit 
the  Samaritans,  having  first  sent  to  the  kohen,  or 
priest,  to  know  if  a  visit  would  be  agreeable.  His 
name  is  Shalmar  ben  Tabiah.  His  first  name  he 
sometimes  pronounces  Salomer.  I  believe  it  is  the 
same  as  Solomon,  which  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  now 
pronounce  Shloma.  He  received  us  in  a  neat  apart- 
ment, and  we  immediately  entered  into  conversa- 
tion. Ten  or  twelve  other  members  of  the  sect  soon 
came  in.  Our  conversation  was  in  Arabic  They 
represent  the  number  of  their  houses  to  be  20  or  30, 
— «bout  60  pa^  the  capitation  tax.  They  say  there 
are  no  other  Samaritans  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
quite  disposed  tQ  think  they  are  numerous  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Paris  they  suppose  they 
were  very  numerous,  until,  in  a  time  of  war  between 
the  French  and  some  other  nation,  the  Samaritans 
were  dispersed.  They  say  that  there  are,  however, 
four  still  living  in  Paris.  They  inquired  whether 
there  are  any  Samaritans  in  England,  and  seemed 
not  at  all  gratified  when  we  told  them  no.  On 
learning  that  I  was  from  America,  they  inquired  if 
there  are  Samaritans  there.    I  told  them  no ;  but 


they  confidendy  aaaerted  the  contrary,  and  that  there 
are  also  many  in  India.    They  maintain  that  thej 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacob:  the  koheo  and 
his  sons,  only,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  one  family  fiom 
the  tribe  of  JBenjamin ;  four  or  five  fix)m  ManasBeh, 
and  the  rest  from  Ephraim.    We  asked  what  they 
would  do  for  a  priest,  if  the  kohen  and  his  m 
should  die,  and  thus  the  tribe  of  Levi  become  extinct 
They  replied,  (bassah  ma  beseer,)  *"  This  does  not  hap- 
pen.^   They  all  speak  Arabic,  but  dieir  boob  sad 
public  pravers  are  in  Samaritan.    They  call  tfadr 
language  Hebrew,  and  that  which  we  call  Hebrew, 
they  call  Jewish ;  for  they  say  their  language  if 
the  true  Hebrew  in  which  the  law  was  cireo.  lU 
difierence  consists  in  the  use  of  a  diffeient  al- 
phabet and  difrerent  pronunciation.    They  co  three 
times  a  year  to   mount  Gerizim  to  wonfaip,  but 
do  not  otSdr  sacrifices  there  now,  as  they  did  foh 
merly,  lest  thev  should  be  molested  by  the  Turka 
But  thev  ofifer  their  sacrifices  in  a  more  prirate  my, 
in  the  city.    We  understood  them  to  eay,  thai  they 
have  no  daily  sacrifice.    We  visited  their  synagogue. 
It  is  a  small,  dark,  but  neat  room,  with  an  altv,  but 
without  seats.    We  were  obliged,  before  enteiing,  to 
pull  oflTnot  only  our  over-shoes,  but  also  our  slip- 
pers, which  are  not  prohibited  even  in  mosquei;^ 
and  Mr.  Jowett  was  oblised  to  take  off  an  outer  gar- 
ment, which  he  wears,  mat  is  lined  with  Air.  No 
person  can  approach  the  altar,  except  the  kohea 
and  his  sons.    They  expect  a  Messiah,  who  is  to  be 
a  Prophet  and  King,  but  a  mere  man,  to  live  120 
years,  as  Moses  did,  and  to  reign  at  Naplous  overall 
the  world.    Those  who  do  not  receive  him,  are  to 
be  destroyed  with  the  sword.    The  jwomise  con- 
cerning the  woman's  seed  does  not,  they  believe, 
refer  to  the  Messiah ;  but  that,  concerning  ^  F^P^ 
like  unto  Moses,  does  refer  to  him,  as  does  atfo  tbst 
concerning  Shiloh,  Gen.  xlix.  10.     They  admit  w 
sense  of  this  passage  as  ^ven  in  our  translation,  aw 
try  to  show  that  there  is  still  a  sceptre  somewbereffl 
the  hands  of  Judah.    The  Messiah  will  come  wbe& 
Israel  repent    They  say  the  story  of  the  «l*jj* 
between  Israel  and  Judah,  under  Jeroboam  aod  Rc- 
hoboam,  is  a  lie  of  the  Jevra.    The  city  of  Luz,  or 
Bethel,  they  say,  was  on  mount  Geriziro,  Gen.»TUJ. 
19.    Jehus,  they  say,  was  also  on  this  roouDt,  aod 
that  Judges  xix.  10,  as  it  stands  in  our  copies,  is  oo( 
true. 

"  The  next  day  we  renewed  our  visit  lothe  SaBBtf* 
itans.  We  had  yesterday  requested  to  see  their  to- 
cient  copy  of  the  law.  The  kohen  objected,  but  m 
much  persuading,  and  indirectly  presenting  the  nv^ 
tive  which  generally  prevails  in  this  country,  i.*-** 
offer  of  money,  he  at  last  consented  to  show  itioB* 
this  morning.  In  order  to  do  it,  he  said  he  nn^ 
first  bathe,  and  then  put  on  a  particular  dress  for  w^ 
occasion.  On  our  arrival  at  the  synagogue,  « 
waited  a  short  time,  and  he  appeared,  entered  tw 
synagogue,  approached  the  altar,  kneeled  aod  put  li^ 
face  to  the  floor,  then  opened  the  little  cloeei  whja 
contained  the  holy  booK,  kneeled  and  put  his  1«^'^ 
the  floor  a^n,  then  brought  out  the  bra*  (^^ 
which  contained  the  roll,  and  c^ned  it  soastoaho* 
us  the  manuscript,  but  we  were  not  allowed  ^^^^ 
it  It  is  in  the  Samaritan  character,  and  the  koheu 
says  it  was  written  by  Abiahua,  the  JP*°*^ Jj 
Aaron,  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  MofleSjSB^ 
3260  years  ago.  (See  1  Chron.  vi.  4.)  Another  biiJJ 
case  stood  near  this,  containing  an  exact  ^P^^^ 
original  manuscript,  said  to  have  been  made  !w 
years  ago.    On  a  shelf^  in  the  synagogue,  werf 
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a  descemUnt  of  Kofaalb,  and  Samuel  himaetf  dwelt 
there  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

The  clrcumataiicea  conneeted  with  the  birth  and 
early  Kfe  of  Samuel  are  of  a  peculiarly  interea^ng 
nature.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Eli  was  presidinff 
as  high-priest  at  Shiloh,  that  Hannah,  the  wife  of 
Elkanah,  having  gone  to  the  usual  sacrificial  feast  at 
Shilohy  availed  herself  of  an  opportunity  to  **  pour  out 
her  soul"  before  God,  at  the  tabernacle;  requesting 
the  removal  of  the  reproach  she  daily  suffered  from 
Peninnah,  her  copartner  in  the  embraces,  though  far 
her  inferior  in  the  affections,  of  Elkanah,  by  the  be- 
stowal of  a  son.  The  fervent,  yet  silent  manner  of 
her  appeal  induced  Eli  to  mistake  her  emotions  for 
intoxication,  with  which  he  precipitately  accused  her ; 
but  upon  the  circumstance  being  explained,  heas read- 
ily retracted,  and  changed  the  language  of  unchari- 
tableness  into  that  of  benediction.  The  acceptance  of 
Hannah's  prayer  was  at  length  corroborated  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  whom  her  piety  and  her  gratitude  con- 
curred to  name  Samuel,  that  is,  ^  asked  of  God." 
Having  been  devoted  as  a  Nazarite  from  his  infancy, 
in  compliance  with  his  mother's  vow  when  she  asked 
him  of  the  Lord,  he  was,  while  in  his  infiincy,  pre- 
sented to  Eli,  tbr  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  by 
whom  he  was  invested  with  the  distinguishing  epbod, 
ch.  ii. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  Samuel  soon  began 
to  be  developed,  in  a  commission  which  he  received 
immediately  from  heaven,  to  denounce  his  displeas- 
ure against  Eli,  for  his  criminal  remissness  widi  re- 
gard to  his  two  sons,  Hophnt  and  Phinehas,  whose 
Bbertine  baseness  was  scarcely  reproved,  and  not  at 
all  restrained,  by  parental  authority.  The  spirit  of 
the  aged  priest  upon  the  occasion  demands  notice, 
and  <&serves  imitation :  **  It  is  the  Lord,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "let  him  do  what  seeroeth  him  good."  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  prophet  like  Samuel  in  this  period  of 
suspended  revelations,  awakening  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  almost  desponding  In-aelites  the  liveliest  antici- 
pations, they  immediately  adopted  measures  to  dis- 
enthral themselves  from  Philistine  subjugation )  but 
they  were  defeated  with  the  lofls  of  four  thousand 
men.  As  they  imputed  this  disaster  to  the  absence 
of  the  ark,  it  was  fetched  into  the  camp  amidst  great 
exultations,  but  a  second  overthrow  inv€4ved  the  loss 
of  thirty  thousand  foot,  (among  whom  were  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,)  and  above  all  of  the  ark,  which  the 
enemy  captured ;  intelligence  of  which  latter  calamity 
beinr  suddenly  communicated  to  Eli,  be  foil  back- 
wards, ^<and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died*"  The 
Philistines  had  but  little  cause  to  triumph  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  ark.  This  sacred  possession  was  canned 
into  the  temple  of  Dagoo,  to  whom  they  ascribed  th^r 
victory ;  and  the  priests,  upcm  entering  the  national 
shrine,  the  next  morning,  found  their  |[od  fallen  to  the 
ground  before  the  ark.  Imputing  this  circumstance 
to  acckient,  they  again  set  up  the  statue.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  image  was  discovered  again  fallen, 
and  the  head  and  hands  bn^en  upon  the  tbreehoki  of 
his  own  temple,  so  as  to  leave  the  trunk  only  remain- 
ing. The  people  themselves  were  smitten  with  ^ev- 
ens bodily  diseases,  which  pursued  them  from  city  to 
city,  wherever  they  transported  the  ark,  until  they 
restored  it,  with  commemorative  offerings,  to  the 
Israelites,  (see  Dagou,)  ehap.  iv. — ^vL 

The  captivity  of  the  ark,  and  the  ccmsemient  sus- 
pension of  the  public  services  at  Shiloh,  tended  to  the 
increasinff  debasement  and  deg[eneration  of  the  people, 
which  only  stimulated  ouremment  prophet  and  ruler 
to  exert  his  energies  to  aecompUah  a  general  refbr-  | 


mation,  by  whose  means  an  assembly  was  at  length 
convened  at  Mizpeh,  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  re- 
uouncinff  their  sins,  and  retuniing  to  God  by  fasting, 
humiliation,  sacrifice  and  prayer.  This  solemnity 
excited  the  apprehensions  of  their  enemies,  w1k> 
accordingly  determined  upon  frustrating  their  plans, 
by  coining  suddenly  upon  them ;  but  as  their  repents 
ance  was  sincere,  and  their  conseauent  reconciliation 
to  offended  goodness  immediate,  the  Supreme  Being 
deckued  himself  in  their  fovor  after  Samuel's  sacri- 
fice and  intercession:  the  Philistines  were  panic* 
struck  by  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  and  by  their 
flight  and  dispersion  enabled  the  pursuing  iirseUtes 
ultimately  to  dictate  terms  of  peace ;  in  commemoran 
tion  c^  which  deliverance,  Samuel  erected  a  monu- 
mental memorial,  which  he  called  Ebenaer^  or  **  the 
stone  of  help." 

While  victory  had  now  rendered  the  Israelites 
secure  from  external  attacks,  thcLproper  administration 
of  justice,  by  their  illustiious  governor,  conferred 
upon  them  internal  prosperity  and  happiness.  Sam^ 
uel  exercised  his  judicial  authority  with  evident 
advantage  to  all  classes  o(  the  community,  and  by 
annual  circuits  took  upon  himself  the  inspection  and 
reffulation  of  civil  afiairs.  He  moreover  erected  a 
public  altar  of  worship,  as  the  best  substitution  for 
the  deserted  ordinances  of  Shiloh ;  and  to  hun  have 
been  ascribed  those  institutions  which  were  called 
the  ichacls  of  the  prophets^  of  which  we  caimot  at  this 
distance  of  time  collect  any  very  exact  information. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  established  ui 
the  cities  of  the  Levites,  which  were  difitised  through 
the  different  tribes,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  plan 
of  general  instruction.  In  these  seminaries  the 
prophets  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
were  taught  the  art  of  psalmody^  and  awaited  the  call 
into  public  life  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
the  same  class,  venerable  for  wisdom  or  years.  Age, 
however,  relaxed  the  vigor  of  his  administration }  and 
Samuel,  in  consequence  of  appointing  his  two  sons^ 
Joel  and  Abiah,  to  execute  his  ofiice,soon  found,  by 
the  complaints  of  the  elders,  that  he  had  devolved  it 
uito  unworthy  hands.  He  was  in  consequence  sotioit- 
ed  to  appoint  a  king  over  them,  that  they  might  enjoy 
a  similar  form  of  government  to  that  of  other  nations 
This  was  no  doubt  as  ofi^nsive  a  request  to  Samuel, 
as  it  was  an  impious  and  ungrateful  one  toward  their 
supreme  Lord  and  Benefiu;tor.  He  at  once,  there- 
fore, applied  to  God,  in  the  exigency,  who  directed 
him  to  comply  with  their  desires,  after  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  their  proceedings,  chap.  vii.  viii« 

The  introduetk>n  of  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  to  Sam- 
uel, and  the  several  circnmstances  which  attended 
his  election  to  royalty,  furnish  remarkable  illustrattonS' 
of  the  ever  acdve  agency  of  Providence ;  controlling 
every  seeming  casuaky,  and  subordinating  to  its 
plans  the  most  trifinig  coincidences.  Saul  and  his 
servant  were  des|)atched  in  pursuit  of  his  father's 
asses,  which  had  strayed  from  home ;  and  having 
arrived  at  Ramah,  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter, 
Samuel  was  inquired  after,  for  information  respecting 
them.  The  prophet  had  been  already  prepared  for 
the  visit,  and  itistructed  how  to  act  by  a  divine  inti- 
mation* Treating  him,  accordingly,  with  marked 
distinction  and  respect,  he  first  bekl  a  conforenoe  with 
Saul  in  the  evening,  probably  to  explain  the  secret 
designs  of  Providence,  and  in  the  ensuing  mommg, 
afler  sending  the  servant  to  a  proper  distance,  pro 
deeded  to  anoint  him  the  future  king  of  Israel,  giving 
him  prophetic  information  of  some  other  events  ia 
whksh  be  wouki  be  personally  iateiested.    This  ap- 
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eidiibited  in  VaillaiU,  Numism.  Imper.  Gi»c." 
(Shaw's  Tmvela,  pa«e  217.)  In  like  maoner,  Pitts 
informs  us — ^  They  nave  [at  Algiers]  a  comical  sort 
of  wrestling. . . .  There  comes  one  Doldly  into  the 
ring  of  people,  and  strips  all  to  bis  drawers :  he  turns 
his  back  to  the  ring,  and  his  face  towards  his  clothes 
on  the  ground.  He  then  stretcheth  on  his  right  knee^ 
and  then  throws  abroad  his  anus  three  times,  clap- 
ping his  hands  together  as  often,  just  above  the 
^und : . . . .  then  makes  two  or  three  good  springs 
mto  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  there  he  stands  with 
his  le/l  hand  to  his  lejl  ear,  and  his  right  hand  h  his 
left  Jb0p*  This  is  his  challenge ;  his  antagonists  do 
the  same.  After  which  ibepueuHms  face  each  other, 
and  then  both  at  once  slap  their  hands  on  thtir  thighs^ 
and  then  clap  together,  and  then  lift  them  up  as  high 
as  their  shoulders,  and  cause  the  palms  of  tbeir  hands 
to  meet,  and  wiUi  the  same  dash  their  heads  one 
against  anotlier  thr^  times,,  so  hard,  that  many  times 
me  blood  runs  down. ....  They'll  come  as  often 
within  five  or  six  yards  one  of  another,  and  clop  their 
hands  to  each  other,  and  then  put  forward  ike  Uft  legy 
bovnng  their  body,  and  leaning  viiih  tht  left  ewow  on 
ihe  left  knee^  for  a  little  while  looking  one  at  the  other 
like  two  fighting  cocks,  then  at  it  they  go. ....  At 
their  byramSf  or  festivals,,  those  which  are  their  most 
&inou8pilewanSf  come  in  to  show  their  parts,  before 
the  Dey,  eight  or  ten  together.  They  are  the  choice 
of  all  the  stout  wrestlers."  (Account  of  Algiei-s, 
page  168.) 

Do  not  these  challengers  well  deserve  tlie  descrip- 
tiOD  of  leg-and-thjgh-men,  or  shoulder-and- thigh- 
men  ?  Their  very  attitudes  seem  to  have  furnished 
their  name,  which  seems,  indeed,  correctly  expressive 
of'  them.  Now,  as  we  learn,  that  occasionally  the 
most  famous  of  these  are  selected  and  engaged,  is 
there  any  thing  unlikely  in  the  supposition,  that  the 
Philistines  assembled  their  best  wrestlers,  and  most 
notorious  combatants,  to  engage  the  famous  Samson  ? 
that  these^  fighting  in  the  manner  described  by  Pitts 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  are  denoted  by  the  expression,  ^  hip- 
and-thigh-men  ?  "  k  e.  those  who  made  a  profession 
of  wrestling,  and  who  were  esteemed  eminent  in  that 
exercise. 

JAfter  all,  the  expression  he  smote  them  hip  and 
ihigh^  which  occurs  no  where  else  in  Scripture,  seems 
here  to  be  mere^  proverbial,  implying  that  he  smote 
them  whotfyt  enhrely.    So  Gesemus.    R, 

After  this,  Samson  retired  into  the  rock  Etam,  in 
Judah ;  but  was  t^en  by  the  people  of  Judali  and 
led  bound  to  the  Philistines.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
however,  animadng  Samson,  he  snapped  liis  cords, 
and  happening  to  find  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  he,  with 
this  weapon,  dew  a  tliousaud  Philistines;  and,  tfarow- 
ingaway  the  jaw-bone,  he  ^ve  that  place  the  name 
of  Romatli-leni,  that  is,  the  lifting  up  of  the  jaw-bone. 
Being  overcome  with  extreme  thirst,  and  ci-viog  to 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  opened  a  rock  called  Maktesii, 
that  i&f  the  jaw-tooth,  whence  water  gushed  out  to 
assuage  his  thirst    See  Lehi. 

After  this,  Samson  went  to  Gaza,  a  city  of  the  Phi- 
listines, where  he  took  up  his  lodgings  with  a  harlot, 
or  more  probably  a  woman  who  kept  a  public  house. 
The  Philistines,  knov^ing  of  his  arrival,  set  a  guard 
about  the  house,  and  another  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
to  kill  him  as  he  went  out  in  the  morning.  But  Sam- 
son* rising  at  midnight,  went  oft^  and  took  away  the 
two  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  gate-posts,  bar  and 
chain,  «nd  carried  them  up  the  hill  which  is  towards 
Hebron. 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  became  attached  to  a 


woman  called  Delilah,  who  dwdt  ia  tlie  tiII^  of 
Sorek.  Many  have  thought,  that  Samsou  took  l» 
as  his  wife,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  bea 
the  fiict.  The  Philistines  bribed  tins  woman,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  his  extraordinary  strength  conmted. 
He  amused  her  for  a  coneiderable  time,  pieteiuliDg 
that  it  lay  sometimes  in  one  thing,  and  aometiims  in 
another ;  and  when  the  Philistines  were  ready  to 
seize  him,  he  burst  his  bonds  asunder.  At  last  she 
obtained  the  secret,  that  his  streegth  lay  iu  he  hiir, 
which  had  never  been  shorn.  This  she  cut  ofij  as 
he  lay  sleeping  in  her  lap,  afVer  the  commoD  ofiennl 
fashion;  and  the  Philistines  instantly  seiziDg  him, 
bound  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  They  took  him  to 
Gaza,  shut  him  up  in  prison,  and  made  him  grind  at 
the  mill,  as  a  base  and  contemptible  slave. 

In  this  usa^  we  discover  a  degree  of  vindkniTV 
contempt,  which  perhaps*  was  the  ne  fhis  uttniof 
contumely  on  the  part  of  the  Philistioea.  Saimm 
being  blind,  yet  of  great  strength,  they  made  him 
grinder  for  the  prison.  Orindini^  was  women's  woik, 
Uierefore  severely  degrading ;  it  was  simple  work, 
requiring  no  art ;  it  was  laborious  work,  in  whidi 
his  strength  was  of  service ;  and  thus,  by  diud^ 
for  them,  in  this  menial  employment,  he  earned  i 
mortifying  livelihood  for  himself.  In  this  view,  Saoi- 
son  was  worse  used  than  Job  (xxxL  10.)  wpposei 
his  wife  might  be ;  " Let  mi^wifehe  so  degraded  dial, 
instead  of  having  her  com  ground  for  her,  fibesbaii 
perform  that  servile  office  herself;  not  forherwiijor 
for  me,  the  lawful  object  of  her  affeciioaate  care,  but 
let  her  grind  for  another,'^  Samson,  the  hero,  em- 
ploy43d  on  woman's  work!  a  vilely  fit  empioyiiieDt 
for  Delilah's  deluded  lover !  he  ground  too  (orotheis, 
for  those  in  prison  with  himself*,  Samson,  tlie  bero, 
kbors,  as  Isaiah  predicts  the  virgin  daughter  of  Bi^ 
ylon  should  labor :  ** Come  down^  sit  inlhed»d;n 
on  the  ground ;  there  is  no  chair  for  thtt:  iakfm 
miU'StoneSy  and  grind  meal :  nay  more,  wheiees^ 
men  who  grind  usually  sing  while  grinding,  d  wit 
silent,  and  gel  into  darkness  ;  retire  into  some  dw 
hole  and  comer,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  partial  eoa- 
cealment  of  thy  vexation  and  disgrace,"  chap,  xhrii*!- 

Samson  continued  iu  prison  at  Gasa  about  a  jm, 
and,  his  hair  growing  again,  jJudg.  xri.  22.)  God 
restored  to  him  his  strength.  Slioitly  aftetwar^tbc 
princes  of  the  Philistines  met  in  a  g^ieral  dssemy 
in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagon,  to  return  bin 
thanks  for  having  delivered  to  them  this  their  vxst 
dable  enemy ;  and  after  they  had  ended  their  M 
they  ordered  Samson  to  be  brought  in  that  he  n^ 
contribute  to  their  sport.  When  they  had  iM»«w 
hini  as  long  siB  they  thouglit  fit,  be  desired  bis  p^ 
to  let  him  rest  himself  against  the  piJlais  that  a^ 

Corted  tlie  temple,  which  was  then  full  ofpeoptfj 
oth  above  and  below  Uic  galleries.  (See  Horati 
Calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lor^,  and  laying  bold  ol 
the  two  pillars,  by  which  the  temple  was  ^PP?^ 
one  in  his  right  band  and  the  otiier  in  bis  ^  ^. 
said,  «Let  me  also  die  with  the  Philetiiiesr  «g 
violently  shaking  the  piHaxs,  the  temple  fell,  sbA^ 
ed  about  three  thousand  persons,  damson  bfcd  ^ 
the  whole  about  thirty-^iglat  years ;  and  w**iS25f 
Israel  about  twenty,  Judg*  xvi.  90.  A.  M.  SSw  » 

SAMUEL,  son  of  Elfcanah  and  of  Hannah,  c^  tii« 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  the  family  of  Kohatb,  i»»  ■ 
prophet  and  judge  of  Israel  for  many  yeais,  1  ]»J 
1. 1,  &c.  1  CJhron.  TL  23.  His  father,  Elkanah,dire« 
at  Ramathaim-Zopbiiru  or  the  citv  of  Bai^ 
inhabited  by  Levites  of  the  &mily  of  Zopbw,  or  W^ 
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pearance  wu  a  mere  jttnUng  trick  npoa  tae  part  of 
the  woman.  The  text,  however,  gives  no  counte- 
nance to  this  notion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
in  veise  14,  that  ''Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samusl 

To  Samuel  are  ascribed  the  Book  of  Judges,  that 
of  Ruth,  and  the  First  Book  of  Samuel.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  probability  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first  of  Samuel, 
since  they  contain  nothing  but  what  he  might  have 
written,  and  in  which  he  was  not  a  principal  agent. 
However,  in  these  chapters,  there  is  some  trifling  ad'^ 
ditions,  probaUv  inserted  after  his  death.  We  read, 
(1  Chron.  ix.  22.)  that  he  assisted  in  regulating  the 
distribution  of  the  Levites  made  by  David  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple,  which  Cahnet  suggests  may  be 
explained  by  sayinff,  that  David  pursued  the  order 
settled  by  Samuel,  during  his  odmuaistration,  after  the 
death  of  the  high-priest  Eli ;  or,  as  Mr.  Taylor  thinks, 
he  may  have  letl  in  MS.  some  plan  for  such  a  purpose. 
We  read  idso,  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  28.)  that  Samuel  en- 
riched the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  by  magnificent 
presents,  and  by  valuable  spoils,  taken  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel.  Also,  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29.)  that  he 
wrote  the  history  of  David,  in  conjunction  with  the 
prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  Probably  he  might  write 
the  oeginning  of  his  history,  which  the  other  prophets 
continued  and  concluded;  for  Samuel  was  dead 
before  David  came  to  the  throne.  The  first  two 
Books  of  Kings  bear  the  name  of  Books  of  Samuel ; 
but,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  second  of  these  Books,  which  contains 
transactions  after  his  death.  Neither  could  he  write 
the  latter  end  of  the  first,  since  his  death  is  mentioned 
in  chap.  xxv.  It  is  said  (chap.  x.  25.)  of  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel,  that  this  prophet  wrote  in  a  book, 
**the  manner  of  the  kingdom,*^  describing  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  revenues  of  the  kin^,  and  the  extent 
of  his  power  and  authority ;  a  repetition  of  what  he 
had  nroposed,  mvd  voee^  a  little  before  to  the  people. 
See  nirtner  under  Ktives,  Books  of. 

Samuel  began  the  chain  of  the  prophets  which  was 
never  broken  from  his  time  to  that,  of  Zechariah  and 
Malachi,  Acts  iii.  24. 

SANBALLAT,  chief,  or  governor,  of  the  Cutbites, 
or  Samaritans,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  Jews. 
When  Nehemiah  came  from  Shushan  to  Jerusalem, 
(Neh.  ii.  10, 19.  ante  A.  D.  454.)  and  besan  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Sanballat,  Tobiah  and  Geshem 
taunted  him,  and  sent  to  inquire  on  what  authority  he 
undertook  this  enterprise  ;  and  whether  it  were  not  a 
revolt  against  the  km^.  Nehemiah,  however,  pro- 
ceeded with  vigor  in  his  undertaking,  and  completed 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

Findine  that  they  could  not  succeed  against  the 
Jews  by  me  course  they  had  pursued,  Sanmillat,  To- 
biah and  Geshem  sent  to  Nehemiah,  to  desire  him  to 
meet  them  in  the  field,  that  they  might  make  an  alli- 
ance, and  swear  inviolable  friendship.  But  Nehemi- 
ah perceived  this  was  only  a  stratagem,  as  he  did  also 
a  subsequent  attempt  to  ensnare  him,  and  escaped  in 
both  cases. 

Nehemiah  being  obliged  to  return  to  king  Arta- 
xcrxes  at  Shushan,  f  Neh.  xiii.  6,  28.  A.  M.  3563,  anU 
A.  D.  441,J  in  his  aosence,  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
married  his  grandson  Manasseh,  son  of  Joiada,  to  a 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  and  allowed  Tobiah,  a  kinsman 
of  Sanballat,  an  apartment  in  the  temple.  Nehemiah, 
at  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  (the  exact  year  of  which  is 
not  known,)  drove  Tobiah  out  of  the  temple,  and 
would  not  sufl^r  Manasseh,  the  high-priest's  grand- 


son, to  continue  in  the  city,  nor  to  p|erfi>rm  th6  fbac* 
tions  of  the  priesthood.  Manasseh,being  thus  expelled^ 
retired  to  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  who  provided 
him  the  means  of  exercisinc  his  priestly  office  on 
mount  Gerizim,  on  the  following  occasion.     See 

GSRIZIM. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  came  into  Phceniciay 
and  invested  Tyre,  Sanballat  abandoned  the  interests 
of  Darius,  and  went,  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  to  ofiRsr 
his  service  to  Alexander,  who  readily  received  him, 
and  gave  him  leave  to  erect  a  temple  on  mount  Ge- 
rizim, where  he  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh 
the  high-priest  Sanballat  must  have  been  it  this 
time  very  old,  for  120  years  before  (A.  M.  3550)  he 
was  governor  of  the  Samaritans.  Indeed,  some  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Sanballat  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  was  difiTerent  from  he  who  so 
eagerly  opposed  Nehemiah;  but  Calmet  sees  no 
necessity  for  admittinff  this.  However,  Josephus 
makes  Sanballat  a  Cumite  oriffinally,  and  does  not 
mention  him  who  withstood  Nehemiah.  The  wife 
of  Manasseh  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Nicaso,  and  says 
that  Sanballat  died  nine  months  afler  he  had  submitted 
to  Alexander. 

Dr.  Prideaux,  however,  rejects  the  solution  of  this 
difiicully,  by  two  Sanballats,  and  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile the  history  to  truth  and  probability,  by  showing 
a  mistake  in  Josephus.  This  author  makes  Sanballat 
to  flourish  in  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannns,and  to 
build  his  temple  upon  mount  Gerizim  by  license  from 
Alexander  the  Great ;  whereas  it  was  performed  by 
leave  from  Darius  Nothus,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  reign.  This  removes  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  great  age  of  Sanballat,  and  allows  him  to  be  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah,  as  the  Scripture  history 
requires. 

SANCTIFY  often  signifies  to  prepare.  Thus 
Joshua  says  to  the  people,  (chap.  lii.  5.)  **  Sanctify 
yourselves,  for  to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do  wonders 
among  you."  Prepare  yourselves  to  nass  over  Jordan. 
In  Isa.  xiii.  3,  the  Lord  calls  the  Meaes  his  sanctified. 
I  have  appointed,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated  them 
to  be  the  executioners  of  my  vengeance  against  Bab- 
ylon. (See  also  Numb.  xi.  18 ;  Joi^.  vii.  13 ;  Jer.  vi. 
4 ;  xiL  3 ;  li.  27, 28 ;  Joel  i.  14 ;  Mic.  iii.  5 ;  Zeph.  i.  7.) 
Com  p.  Holt. 

We  desire  of  God,  that  his  name  mav  be  sanctified, 
or  hallowed  ;  that  is,  honored,  praised  and  glorified 
throughout  the  world ;  especially  by  those  wlio  have 
the  happiness  of  knowing  him.  Let  them  sanctify  it 
by  their  good  lives,  their  fidelity,  their  submission  to 
his  orders ;  and  they  who  know  him  not,  that  thev 
may  obtain  the  knowledge  of  him,  may  hear  his  word, 
may  become  obedient  to  his  instructions,  &c.  We 
may  apprehend  vet  better  what  is  meant  by  sanctify- 
ing the  name  of  God,  by  the  opposite  to  it ;  that  is, 
profaning  the  name  of  God,  by  vain  swearing,  blas- 
pheming, ascribing  his  name  to  idols;  by  furnishing 
wicked  men  and  infidels  with  occasion  of  blasphem- 
ing it  by  our  bad  lives,  and  scandalous  conversa- 
tion, &c. 

It  is  said,  '*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come 
nigh  me ;  ^  (Lev.  x.  3.)  in  his  priests,  when,  by  the  ter- 
rible and  exemplary  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
the  Lord  showed  what  purity  he  required  in  his  ser- 
vants, and  what  punctual  exacmess  he  expected  in  his 
service.  The  Lord  complains,  in  another  place,  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  not  sanctify  him  before  Israel : 
'*  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall  not 
bring  this  congregation  into  the  land  which  I  hava 
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imintment,  it  must  be  remariced,  was  now  onljr  a 
private  tranBaction,  but  calculated  to  Batisfy  bim  with 
regard  to  the  diTine  decision  of  the  lot  by  which  he 
was  subsequently  chosen  at  Mizpeh.  To  that  place, 
whither  the  ark  was  conducted,  Samuel  convened 
the  people ;  and  when  the  lot  was  cast,  which  suc- 
cessively pointed  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  family 
of  Matn,  and  the  person  of  Saul,  his  majestic  appear- 
ance so  well  seconded  the  recommendatory  speech  of 
Samuel,  that  he  at  once  gained,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  universal  attachment  He  very  soon  signalized 
himself  by  rendering  prompt  and  effectual  succor  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  who  were  besieged 
by  the  Ammonites,  and  on  the  very  point  of  a  sur- 
render;  a  victory  which,  by  enhancing  his  fame,  gave 
bim  a  triumph  over  his  secret  enemies.  A  general 
meeting  was  accordingly  called  by  Samuel,  at  Gilgal, 
where  the  election  of  saul  was  confirmed,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  public  sacrifices  and  rejoicings. 
Having  now  wholly  to  resign  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  person  he  had  himself  anointed  for 
the  office,  Samuel  concluded  his  more  public  life  by 
an  oration,  truly  characteristic  of  his  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple and  his  piety  of  mind.  He  challenged  the  peo- 
ple to  produce  any  instances  of  peculation  or  inequity 
during  his  administration  ;  recapitulated  some  of  the 
facts  of  their  past  history,  whicn  were  illustrative  of 
the  consequences  of  disobedience,  and  intimated  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  deraring  a  king; 
ap|)ealing  to  a  miraculous  attestation  of  the  displeas- 
ure of  God,  by  calling  for  a  thunder-storm  in  that 
season  of  wheat  harvest,  when  it  was  so  unusual ; 
suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  soodness  of  God  in 
determining  not  to  forsake  them  if  they  did  not  finally 
renounce  his  authority,  chap.  ix. — ^xii. 

In  the  second  year  of  Saul's  reign,  hostilities  were 
renewed  against  the  Philistines.  The  king,  having 
repaired  to  Gilgal,  waited  with  impatience  for  Samuel 
to  assist  in  presenting  burnt-offerings,  till  at  length,  on 
the  seventh  day,  the  services  were  ordered  to  proceed 
before  his  arrival ;  which  occasioned  a  severe  rebuke 
from  the  prophet,  and  an  assurance  that  his  precipi- 
tation would  ultimately  prove  subversive  of  his 
dominion.  Shortly  after  this,  another  instance  of 
Saul's  disobedience  occurred ;  he  was  commanded 
by  God,  throu^  Samuel,  to  destroy  utterly  the  nation 
oi  the  Amalekites,  but  under  the  pretence  of  offering 
sacrifice,  he  spared  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
spoil,  together  with  Agag,  theur  king.  This  produced 
a  severe  remonstrance  from  Samuel,  who  turned  ab- 
ruptly away  from  his  excuses ;  and  when  Saul  seized 
his  garment,  which  rent  in  his  hands,  Samuel  took 
occasion  to  declare,  that  the  Lord  had  rent  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  from  him,  and  had  bestowed  it  upon 
another.  The  king's  urgent  solicitations,  however, 
induced  at  leng[th  a  compliance  with  his  wish  that 
Samuel  would  join  him  in  a  public  act  of  worship ; 
afler  which  the  prophet  slew  Agag,  and  departed  to 
Ramah,  never  more  to  hold  any  persona]  communi- 
cation with  Saul.  Still,  however,  he  retained  an 
affection  for  the  king,  and  long  and  deeply  lamented 
his  misconduct ;  till  he  was  roused  from  unavailing 
grief  by  a  message  from  heaven,  desiring  him  to  go  to 
Bethlehem,  and  bestow  the  royal  unction  upon  David^ 
his  distinguished  successor,  to  whom  we  devote  a 
subsequent  article,  ch.  xiii. — ^zv. 

Afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  from  this  period,  in 
which  David  was  encountering  the  relentless  malig- 
nity of  Saul,  we  find  Samuel  still,  at  Ramah,  and 
accompanying  David  to  Naioth,  a  school  of  Uie 
prophets,  as  a  temporary  asylum,  where  the  Scripture 


narrative  of  his  life  closes.  He  died  sbmit  four  yetn 
before  Saul,  upwards  of  ninety  yesrs  of  ige,  A.  M 
2944,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  ostioQ.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Ramah,  the  place  of  his  wul 
residence,  ch.  xix.  23, 24 ;  xxv.  L 

Samuel  was  a  character  unquestioDably  of  the  vm 
first  class ;  of  irrepfxNichable  integriw,  imdauDted 
fortitude,  unabating  zeal,  unaflected  and  unbleiniEfaed 
piety ;  sincere  as  a  fiiend,  gentle  as  a  man,  TJrtiious 
as  a  judge,  and  holy  as  a  prophet  Id  the  Chronkla 
he  is  stated  to  have  assisted  in  distribatiDgtbeLeTites 
appointed  by  TkLVid  fi>r  the  temple  seirice,  and  u 
having  enriched  the  tabernacle  by  spoils  takeo  from 
the  enemies  of  Israel  He  is  said  alao  to  have  wiinni 
the  history  of  David,  in  conjunction  with  the  propbets 
Nathan  and  Gad,  which,  of  course,  can  be  undeistood 
only  of  his  early  transactions.  The  first  twns) 
chapters  of  the  fiist  book  that  appeals  under  bi^dinie, 
are  with  the  utmost  probability  ascribed  to  him  by  tbe 
Talmudists ;  and  he  was  the  first  in  the  uobrokn 
chain  of  prophets,  that  extended  to  the  days  of  Mik- 
chi,  and  that  '^  foretold,**  according  to  the  teainnni 
of  St.  Peter,  (Acts  iii.  24.)  "of"  the  final  esttblft 
ment  and  triumphs  of  Chnstianity.  (Ency.  Met  st 
Samusl.) 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  Sanmel,  tbe 
Philistines  having  invaded  the  territories  of  IskI 
with  a  powerful  army,  Saul  with  his  troofs  took  i 
position  on  the  eminences  of  Gilboa ;  bat  bong  ora- 
come  by  consternation  at  the  multitude  ofhiseiKOM^ 
he  resolved  to  consult  some  witch  or  sorcena. » 
foreknow  the  event  of  the  war.  His  sdvauis  ww 
therefore  sent  in  quest  of  a  woman  posBeseedoii 
familiar  spirit,  the  Lord  having  refiised  to  answer  hen 
by  dreamyB,  or  by  urim,  or  by  prophets.  HaTiDg  df- 
covered  an  enchantress  at  En-dor,  about  two  or  tbm 
leaffues  fix>m  Gilboa,  Saul  disguised  hiDiself,aixiT«- 
ited  her,  with  a  small  attendance,  and  desired  berv 
raise  the  ghost  of  Samuel.  She  had  recoune » h«r 
charms,  and  when  the  ffhost  appeared,  she  ^^f^*^ 
violently,  and  said,  •*  Why  have  you  deceived  me,  w 
you  are  Saul  ?  **  Saul,  however,  cncouiaged  her  p 
declare  what  she  saw.  «<  I  see  (said  she)  gods  [eiti^ 
in  the  sense  of  magistrate,  chief,  or  P™<^^  *!*; 
coming  out  of  the  earth ;"  adding,  that  he  bid  ae 
appearance  of  **  an  old  roan  coveiSi  with  a  mm* 
By  this  description.  Saul  recognized  Samuel  >^ 
bowed  himself  to  the  earth.  Samuel  inquired  wbj 
he  bad  been  disturbed.  To  which  Saal  «w^/7 
that,  being  in  great  difiicultiee,  and  not  bM>wiiig  vb^ 
to  address,  bw^use  God  gave  him  no  ansvrn^b^ d« 
resorted  to  the  present  undertaking.  Beimiei  ^ 
firmed  all  his  fears,  declaring  that  the  kingdoin  ^^ 
be  taken  fiom  him,  and  given  to  Darid,  his  son*^ 
law ;  that  Israel  should  be  delivered  into  tbe  h>^ 
of  their  enemies  the  Philistmes;  and  that  Sad '0i 
his  sons  should  die  on  the  morrow,  1  Sam.  n^ 

On  this  narrative  there  has  been  mnch  codW'W^' 
first,  as  to  whether  the  ^ost  of  Samuel  did  w^ 
pear  to  Saul,  and  next,  if  the  appearance  were  r* 
whether  it  was  effected  by  the  power  of  the  denL  ff 
the  art  of  magic  ?  Our  limits,  however,  wiU  i»«  P^ 
mit  of  even  a  mere  outline  of  the  aMunienttoo.^'"|^ 
side.  Calmet  says  the  most  probable  opinioo  «« ^^ 
Samuel  really  appeared  to  Saul ;  not  by  •^^^^j 
charms  of  the  sorceress,  or  by  the  power  of  the  *V^ 
but  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  who,  to  jj^J* 
Saul,  might  permit  Samuel  to  appew,  and  diro^ 
to  Mm  bis  last  and  greatest  caJaoiity.  ^*\Lg 
takes  a  different  view  of  thesuftnect,  and  «^^^^ 
WiTCBy  has  labored  to  nrove  ttiat  ths  nppx^'r 
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pearance  was  a  mere  juggling  trick  upon  tae  part  of 
tiie  woman.  The  text,  nowever,  gives  no  counte- 
nance to  this  notion ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
in  Teise  14,  that  *^  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Sahuxl 

To  Samuel  are  ascribed  the  Book  of  Judges,  that 
of  Ruth,  and  the  First  Book  of  Samuel.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  probability  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first  of  Samuel, 
since  they  contain  nothing  but  what  he  might  have 
written,  and  in  which  he  was  not  a  principal  agent. 
However,  in  these  chapters,  there  is  some  trifling  ad- 
ditions, probaUv  inserted  after  his  death.  We  read, 
(1  Cbron.  ix.  22.)  that  he  assisted  in  reffulating  the 
distribution  of  the  Levites  made  by  David  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple,  which  Cahnet  suggests  may  be 
explained  by  saying,  that  David  pursued  the  order 
settled  by  Samuel,  during  his  admuaistration,  after  the 
death  of  the  high-priest  Eli ;  or,  as  Mr.  Taylor  thinks, 
he  may  have  left  in  MS.  some  plan  for  such  a  purpose. 
We  read  also,  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  28.)  that  Samuel  en- 
riched the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  by  magnificent 
presents,  and  by  valuable  spoils,  taken  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel.  Also,  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29.)  that  he 
wrote  the  history  of  David,  in  conjunction  with  the 
prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  Probably  he  might  write 
the  beginning  of  his  history,  which  the  other  prophets 
continued  and  concluded;  for  Samuel  was  dead 
before  David  came  to  the  throne.  The  first  two 
Books  of  Kings  bear  the  name  of  Books  of  Samuel ; 
but,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  second  of  these  Books,  which  contains 
transactions  after  his  death.  Neither  could  be  write 
the  latter  end  of  the  first,  since  his  death  is  mentioned 
in  chap.  xxv.  It  is  said  (chap.  x.  25.)  of  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel,  that  this  prophet  wrote  in  a  book, 
**the  manner  of  the  kingdom,*^  describing  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  revenues  of  the  kin^,  and  the  extent 
of  his  power  and  authority ;  a  repetition  of  what  he 
had  proposed,  vtod  voet^  a  little  before  to  the  people. 
See  mrtner  under  Kt?ras,  BocHu  of. 

Samuel  began  the  chain  of  the  prophets  which  was 
never  broken  from  his  time  to  that,  of  Zechariali  and 
Malachi,  Acts  iii.  24. 

SANBALLAT,  chiefs  or  governor,  of  the  Cuthites, 
or  Samaritans,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  Jews. 
When  Nehemiah  came  from  Shushan  to  Jerusalem, 
(Neh.  ii.  10, 19.  anU  A.  D.  454.)  and  began  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Sanballat,  Tobiah  and  Geshem 
taunted  him,  and  sent  to  inquire  on  what  authority  he 
undertook  this  enterprise  ;  and  whether  it  were  not  a 
revolt  against  the  kmg.  Nehemiah,  however,  pro- 
ceeded with  vigor  in  his  undertaking,  and  completed 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

Findine  that  they  could  not  succeed  against  the 
Jews  by  me  course  they  had  pursued,  Sanrallat,  To- 
biah and  Geshem  sent  to  Nehemiah,  to  desire  him  to 
meet  them  in  the  field,  that  they  might  make  an  alli- 
ance, and  swear  inviolable  friendship.  But  Nehemi- 
ah perceived  this  was  only  a  stratagem,  as  he  did  also 
a  subsequent  attempt  to  ensnare  him,  and  escaped  in 
both  cases. 

Nehemiah  being  obliged  to  return  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes  at  Shushan,  fNeh.  xiii.  6,  28.  A.  M.  35^3,  anU 
A.  D.  441,j  in  his  aosenco,  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
married  his  grandson  Manaaseh,  son  of  Joiada,  to  a 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  and  allowed  Tobiah,  a  kinsman 
of  Sanballat,  an  apartment  in  the  temple.  Nehemiah, 
at  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  (the  exact  year  of  which  is 
not  known,)  drove  Tobiah  out  of  the  temple,  and 
would  not  suffer  Manasseh,  the  high-priest's  grand- 


son, to  continue  In  the  city,  nor  to  pMBrform  the  ftiac" 
tions  of  the  pjriesthood.  Manasseh,being  thus  expelled, 
retired  to  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  who  provided 
him  the  means  of  exercisine  his  priestly  olBice  on 
mount  Gerizim,  on  the  foUowing  occasion.  See 
GsaiziM. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  came  into  Phoeniciay 
and  invested  Tyre,  Sanballat  abandoned  the  interests 
of  Darius,  and  went,  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  to  o^r 
his  service  to  Alexander,  who  readily  received  him, 
and  gave  him  leave  to  erect  a  temple  on  mount  Ge- 
rizim, where  he  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh 
the  high-priest.  Sanballat  must  have  been  it  this 
time  very  old,  for  120  years  before  (A.  M.  3550)  he 
was  governor  of  the  Samaritans.  Indeed,  some  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Sanballat  who  Uved  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  was  difiTerent  from  he  who  so 
eagerly  opposed  Nehemiah;  but  Calmet  sees  no 
necessiw  for  admittinff  this.  However,  Josephus 
makes  Sanballat  a  CuUiite  originally,  and  does  not 
mention  him  who  withstood  Nehemiah.  The  wife 
of  Manasseh  he  calls  by  the  nameof  Nicaso,and  says 
that  Sanballat  died  nine  months  afler  he  had  submitted 
to  Alexander. 

Dr.  Prideaux,  however,  rejects  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  by  two  Sanballats,  and  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile the  history  to  truth  and  probability,  by  showing 
a  mistake  in  Josephus.  This  author  makes  Sanballat 
to  flourish  in  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannns,and  to 
build  his  temple  upon  mount  Gerizim  by  license  from 
Alexander  the  Great ;  whereas  it  was  performed  by 
leave  from  Darius  Nothus,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  reign.  This  removes  the  difficul^  arising  from 
the  great  age  of  Sanballat,  and  allows  him  lo  be  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah,  as  the  Scripture  history 
requires. 

SANCTIFY  often  signifies  to  prepare.  Thus 
Joshua  says  to  the  people,  (chap.  jii.  5.)  '^  Sanctify 
yourselves,  for  to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do  wonders 
among  you.*'  Prepare  yourselves  to  nasa  over  Jordan. 
In  Isa.  xiii.  3,  the  Lord  calls  the  Meaes  his  sanctified. 
I  have  appointed,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated  them 
to  be  the  executioners  of  my  vengeance  against  Bab- 
ylon. (See  also  Numb.  xi.  18 ;  Josh.  vii.  13 ;  Jer.  vi. 
4 ;  xii.  3 ;  li.  27, 28 ;  Joel  i.  14 ;  Mic.  iu.  5 ;  Zeph.  i.  7.) 
Comp.  Holt. 

We  desire  of  God,  that  his  name  mav  be  sanctified, 
or  hallowed ;  that  is,  honored,  praised  and  glorified 
throughout  the  world ;  especially  by  those  wno  have 
the  happiness  of  knowing  him.  Let  them  sanctify  it 
bv  tlieir  good  lives,  their  fidelity,  their  submission  to 
his  orders ;  and  they  who  know  him  not,  that  thev 
may  obtain  the  knowledge  of  him,  may  hear  his  word, 
may  become  obedient  to  his  instructions,  &c.  We 
may  apprehend  vet  better  what  is  meant  b^  sanctify- 
ing the  name  of  God,  by  the  opposite  to  it ;  that  is, 
profaning  the  name  of  God,  by  vain  swearing,  blas- 
pheming, ascribing  his  name  to  idols ;  by  fbmishing 
wicked  men  and  infidels  with  occasion  of  blasphem- 
ing it  by  our  bad  lives,  and  scandalous  conversa- 
tion, &c. 

It  is  said,  <*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come 
nigh  me  ;**  (Lev.  x.  3.)  in  his  priests,  when,  by  the  ter- 
rible and  exemplary  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
the  Lord  showed  what  purity  he  required  in  his  ser- 
vants, and  what  punctual  exactness  he  expected  in  his 
service.  The  Lord  complains,  in  another  place,  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  not  sanctify  him  before  Israel : 
<*  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  theref<H«  ve  shall  not 
bring  this  congregation  into  the  land  which  I  have 
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gifen  tfaam,**  Nona  xx.  12.  And  how  did  tliey  not 
sanedfy  him ?  By  abowinf  some dinnut in hii  words: 
'^  Became  ye  beueved  me  not."  God  sanctified  the 
seventh  day,  that  is,  consecrated  it  to  his  service,  Gen. 
iL  3.  He  sanctified  all  the  first-bom  ;  (Exod.  xiiu  9.) 
he  commands  that  they  should  he  offered  to  him ;  as 
it  were,  consecrated  to  his  service.  Moses  sanctifies 
the  Israel itea,  and  bv  bathing,  by  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  the  marriage  bed,  by  the  purity  of  their  clothes, 
he  prepares  them  for  appearing  before  the  Lord,  for 
entering  into  a  covenant  with  him,  Exod.  xix.  10 ; 
xiv.  12. 

Those  who  approach  to  holv  things  are  sanctified ; 
for  example,  it  is  allowed  to  the  priest  only  to  oflTer 
Bacrificf's  at  the  altar,  Exod.  xxix.  37  ;  xxx.  29 ;  Lev. 
vi.  18,  27.  Compare  Lev.  xxii.  15,  16,  where  God 
cxpreasly  forbids  that  the  people  should  eat  of  the 
sanctified  things. 

We  have  in  Haggai  (ii.  12.)  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  contrariety  between  the  communication  of 
holiness  or  sanctincation,  and  that  of  pollution.    The 

Krophet  is  directed  to  osk  the  priests  concerning  the 
iw — ^^  If  one  bear  holy  flesh  in  the  skirt  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  with  his  skirt  do  touch  bread,  or  pottage, 
or  wine,  or  oil,  or  any  meat,  shall  it  be  holy  ?  ^  And 
the  priests  answered,  ^  No."  ^  But,"  said  Haggai,  **  if 
any  one  who  is  unclean  by  a  dead  body,  toucTi  any  of 
those,  shall  it  be  unclean?"  They  said,  "  It  shall  be 
unclean."  So  that  the  principle  of  pollution  was 
much  more  readily  communicated  than  that  of  sane- 
titiration; — for  instance,  to  persons  and  to  things 
which  were  in  the  same  apartment,  or  house  with  a 
doad  body,  though  they  had  not  touchod  it:  but 
holy  fienhVlid  not  communicate  sanctifi cation,  lic^ond 
tt'.at  which  it  touched:  it  might  sanctify  the  skirt  of 
the  garment  that  carried  it,  but  it  communicated  no 
Ttrtue  to  any  thing  beyond  it. 

SANCTUARY.  By  this  name  that  part  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  called,  which  was  the  most 
secret  and  moat  retired ;  in  which  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenant ;  and  where  none  but  the  high-priest  might 
enter,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  solemn 
expiation.  The  same  name  was  also  given  to  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  tabernacle  set  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  remained  till  some  time  aficr  the 
building  of  the  temple.  See  Tabernacle,  and 
Temple. 

Sometimes  the  word  sanctuary  is  used  generally  for 
the  temple,  or  the  holy  place,  the  structure  appomted 
fi)r  the  public  worship  of  the  Lord.  It  should  seem 
also,  that  Moses  uses  it  instead  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Exod.  XV.  17,  **  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant 
them  in  the  mountain  of  thy  inheritance,  in  the  place, 
O  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in ; 
in  the  sanctuary,  O  Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  estab- 
lished." And  in  Lev.  xx.  3,  of  those  who  ofl^er  their 
chHdren  to  Moloch,  he  says,  they  **  defile  my  sanctu- 
ary, and  pro&ne  my  holy  name."  He  forbids  the 
high-priest  to  go  out  of  the  temple,  to  mourn  for  his 
remtions,  Lev.  xxi.  12 :  *^  Neither  shall  he  so  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  nor  profime  the  sanctuary  of  his  God." 
The  temple  is  here  denoted  by  its  principal  part  It 
is  believed  that  sanctuary  is  put  for  heaven,  m  Deut 
xxvi.  15:  **  Look  from  the  dwelling  of  thy  sanctuary," 
from  the  high  heaven. 

SAND.  A  similitude  taken  from  the  aggregate 
sand  of  the  sea,  is  often  used,  to  express  a  very  peat 
multitude,  or  a  very  great  weight ;  or  from  a  single 
sand,  something  very  mean  and  trifling.  God  prom- 
ises Abraham  and  Jacob  to  multiply  their  posterity  as 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  Gen. 


zxiL  17 ;  xzxIL  Id.  Job(vi8.)eonifve»diewwcitt 
ofhiamiflfortuDeatothatoftbeaaiidoftheMa.  Sol- 
omon saya,  (Prov.  xxviL  3.)  that  thou^  sand  and 
gravel  are  very  heavy  things,  yet  the  anger  of  a  tool 
is  much  heavier.  And  Ecclesiasticua  says  that  a  fM 
is  more  insuppoitaUe  than  the  weight  of  sand,  lead 
or  iron,  Ecclus.  xxit.  15. 

The  prophets  magnify  the  omnipoteDce  of  God,  who 
has  fixed  the  sand  of  the  ^ore  for  die  boundaries  of 
the  sea,  and  has  said  to  it,  **  Hitherto  shalt  thou  eome ; 
but  here  thou  shah  break  thy  fi>anmig  waves,  and 
shalt  pass  no  fiuther,"  Jer.  v.  /B. 

Our  Saviour  tells  us,  (MatL  vii.  96.)  that  a  tool  lays 
the  foundation  of  his  house  on  the  sand ;  whereas  a 
wise  man  founds  his  house  on  a  rock.  Ecclesiasti' 
CUB  says,  (xviii.  8.)  that  the  years  of  the  longest  life  of 
man  are  but  as  a  drop  of  water,  or  as  a  grain  of  sand. 
And  Wisdom  says,  (vii.  9.)  that  all  the  gold  in  the 
world,  compared  to  wisdom,  is  but  as  the  smallest 
grain  of  sand.    See  Rain,  and  Pili^ars. 

SANDALS,  [Heb.  d'Sj:j;  Or.  »*7io<»>tfTa.  oai^Uxfa. 
The  sandals  or  shoes  of  the  orientals  were  in  anctent 
times,  and  are  still  at  the  present  dav,  merely  soles  of 
hide,  leather,  or  wood,  fastened  to  tne  bottom  of  the 
foot  by  two  straps,  one  of  which  Passes  around  the 
great  toe,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  other 
around  the  ankle.  Niebuhr  says,  (Descr.  of  Anil>ia, 
p.  63,  Germ,  ed.)  **  The  shoes  of  the  Arabs,  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes,  consist  only  of  a  sole, 
with  one  or  two  straps  over  the  foot,  and  one  around 
the  ankle.  These  straps  are  by  no  means  so  long  as 
those  which  painters  are  accustomed  to  assign  to  the 
oriental  costu me.  Tlie  Arabs  sometimes  wear  in  their 
houses  wooden  sandals  or  slippers  with  high  heels, 
which  are  common  throughout  the  East.  These  are 
worn  also  by  ladies  of  rank  in  Egypt  and  Turkev" 
These  were  probably  also  not  unknown  among  the  He- 
brews. It  is  easy  to  see  now,  why  the  Hebrew  prophets 
could  speak  so  contemptuously  of  the  vahie  of  o  pair 
of  »hoe$,  i.  e.  sandals,  Amos  ii.  6 ;  viii.  6. 

The  sandals  of  females  were  often  omamented ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  may  have  resem- 
bled the  slipptrs  or  shoes  of  modem  orientals,  which 
cover  also  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  and  are  usually 
made  of  morocco  leather,  Judith  x.  4 ;  xvL  9 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  10.    (Compare  the  article  Baosers'  Sxi^ts.) 

It  is  not  customary  in  the  East  to  wear  shoes  or 
sandals  in  the  houses ;  hence  they  are  always  taken 
off  on  entering  a  house,  and  especinllv  temples  and 
all  consecrated  places.  Hence  the  ptinise  (o  loom 
otitis  shoes  or  sandals  from  offone^sket^  Ex.  iiL  5; 
Deut.  XXV.  9,  etc.  To  loose  and  bind  on  the  sandals 
was  die  business  of  the  lowest  servants ;  and  a  slave, 
newly  bought,  commenced  his  service  by  loosing  the 
sandals  of  his  new  master,  and  carryingthem  a  certain 
distance.  (Talmud  KidduBh,22.  fLJ  Disciples,  how- 
ever, performed  this  office  for  their  master,  and  ac- 
counted it  an  honor ;  but  theTabbins  advise,  not  to  do 
it  before  strangers,  lest  the^  should  be  mistaken  fi>r 
servants.  Hence  the  expressions  of  John  the  Baptist, 
that  he  was  **  not  worthy  to  loose  or  to  bear  the  san- 
dals of  Jesus,"  Matt  iii.  11 ;  Mark  L  7.  As  stockings 
are  not  worn  in  the  East,  the  feet  in  sandals  become 
dusty  and  soiled ;  accordingly,  on  entering  a  house 
and  puttinffofirthe  sandals,  it  was  customaiy  to  wash 
the  feet.  ThJs  was  also  the  business  of  the  lowest 
servants.  On  visits,  slaves  presented  the  water ;  bat 
to  guests  of  distinction,  the  master  of  the  house  per- 
fbnned  this  office,  Gen.  xviii.  4,  5;  Luke  vii.  44. 
(Comp.  John  xiii.  4.)  The  poor,  of  course,  oflen  went 
barefoot ;  but  this  was  not  customary  among  the  rich. 
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except  as  a  9^  of  manmSng.    See  Airther  under 
Foot,  the  secdoii  Wabriito  of  the  Fbet. 

In  contracts,  the  seller  drew  off  his  sandals  and 
gave  them  to  the  huver,  in  confirmation  of  the  bar* 
gain,  Ruth  iy.  7.  The  loosing  of  the  ^nHf^ja  was 
also  a  ceremony  when-  a  man  refbsed  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  Dent.  zxr.  9.    *R. 

Writers  say,  that  when  Hercules  became  slave  to 
Omphale,  she  used  to  give  him  correction  with  her 
sandal,  which  was  the  most  de^radinff  and  effemi- 
nate kind  of  correction.  So  Lucian  makes  Venus  say 
of  Cupid,  **  Already  I  have  given  him  some  correc- 
tion ;  and  taking  him  on  my  knee,  have  chastised 
him  with  my  sandaL"  But  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  Second 
Journey  to  Persia,  (p.  8.)  mentions  a  servant  of  the 
ambasaiuior  who  was  ^abundantly  beaten  on  the 
back  with  a  stick,  and  on  the  mouth  with  a  shoe 
heel,**  which  he  further  explains,  p.  96.  The  king 
of  Persia  examined  some  of  nis  officers,  who  not  an- 
swering as  he  desired,  he  exclaimed,  "Call  the 
Ferashes,  and  beat  these  rogues  till  they  die.  The 
Ferashes  came  and  beat  them  violently ;  and  when 
they  attempted  to  say  any  thing  in  their  own  defence, 
they  smote  them  on  the  mouth  with  a  shoe,  the  heel 
of  which  was  shod  with  iron."  He  adds  in  a  note, 
''This  use  of  the  shoe  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  manners  described  in  Scripture.  The  shoe 
was  always  considered  as  vile,  and  never  was  allowed 
to  enter  sacred  or  respected  places ;  and  to  be  smit- 
ten witii  it,  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  last  ignominy. 
Paul  was  smitten  on  the  mouth  by  the  orders  of 
Ananias : "  (Acts  xxiii.  2.^ — whether  this  were  with 
a  shoe,  may  deserve  consideration ;  such  ignominy, 
if  that  were  the  case,  might  well  excite  Paul's  anger, 
and  excuse  his  threat 

SANHEDRIM,  or  BsTH-nnr,  house  of  judgment, 
was  a  council  of  seventy-one  or  seventy-two  senators, 
amoDg  the  Jews,  who  cletermined  the  most  important 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  room  in  which  they  met, 
according  to  the  rabbins,  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which 
was  built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within ;  the 
latter  part  being  that  in  wnich  the  judges  sat.  The 
JVasi  or  president,  who  was  seneraJly  the  hiffh-priest, 
sat  on  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  haD,  his  oeputy,  or 
vice-president,  called  ^b-hdhrdin,  at  his  right-hand, 
and  the  sub-deputy,  or  Hakamj  at  Ins  left ;  the  other 
senators  being  ranged  in  order  on  each  side.  Most 
of  the  members  of  this  council  were  priests  or  Le- 
vitt, though  men  in  private  stations  of  life  were  not 
excluded. 

The  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  very  extensive. 
It  decided  causes  brought  before  it  by  appeal  from 
inferior  courts ;  and  even  the  kin^,  the  nigh-priest, 
the  prophets,  were  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
general  afikirs  of  the  nation  were  also  brought  before 
this  assembly.  The  ri^ht  of  judging  in  capital  cases 
belonged  to  it ;  and  this  sentence  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced in  any  other  place,  but  in  the  hall  called 
lAihcaih'haggtaUh ;  from  whence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  ouit  this  hall,  when  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  out  of  tibeir  hands, 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  rabbins  insist  that  the  Sanhedrim  subsisted  in 
their  nation,  constantly,  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
(Numb.  xi.  16.)  to  the  destruction  of  the  temnle  bv  the 
Romans.  But  this  is  strongly  contested.  Petau 
fixes  its  origin  at  the  time  when  Qabinins,  governor 
of  Judea,  erected  tribunals  in  the  five  princl[Ml  cities, 
of  Jerus&dera,  Qadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepho- 
ra,  or  Senhoris.    (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xix.  cap.  10 ; 
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de  BeBo,  lib.  L  eop,  6.)  Basnage  fixes  ita  origin  to 
the  time  of  Judas  Maccabesus,  or  tiiat  of  his  br^er 
Jonathan.  This  question,  however,  cannot  be  de* 
termhied.  We  have  no  proof  of  its  very  ear^ 
existence. 

Our  Saviour  (Matt  v.  99.)  di8tin{|Q]shes  two  tribu- 
nals :  **  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ; "  that  i% 
the  tribunal  of  the  twenty-three  judges.  ^  And  who^ 
soever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Itaca,  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  the  council ; "  that  is,  of  the  great  Sanhedrinii 
which  had  the  right  of  life  and  death,  at  least 
generally,  and  before  this  right  was  taken  away  by 
me  Romans.  Some  thmk  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cotmcil  of  twenty-three  extended  to  life  and  death 
also ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  supe- 
rior to  that  council.  (See  also  Mark  xiii.  9 ;  xlv.  o5 ; 
xv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  52, 66;  John  xi.  47;  Acts  iv.  15, 
31,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Svnedrion.) 

[The  Tateiudists  do,  indeed,  speak  of  a  tribunal  or 
Sanhedrim  of  twenty-three  judges;  but  no  such  tri- 
bunal is  mentioned  by  Josephus.  He,  however, 
speaks  of  a  tribunal  of  seven  judges,  which  existed  in 
each  town,  and  took  cognizance  of  smaller  offences, 
^ich  is  called  'y  x^t<r(^,  judgmad  or  eovH  ^ju9tk€ 
in  Matt  v.  21,  22 ;  and  which  also  seems  hatended 
by  0vrc<)^ior,  eouncU,  in  Matt.  x.  17;  Marie  xiii.  9. 
(See  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8, 14 ;  Jahn's  1Kb.  ArohaM^t 
§245.^  R. 

SAPPHIRA,  a  Christian  woman,  and  wife  of  An- 
anias. Theyhavine  conjointly  aokl  a  field,  which 
was  their  property,  brought  a  part  of  the  price,  and 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  apoeties,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
whole,  reserving  the  rest  For  this  prevarication 
they  were  both  struck  with  sudden  death.  Acts  v* 
See  Ananias. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  precious  stone  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  Exod.  xxviiL  18 ;  xxxix.  IL  Job  says 
(xxviii.  6.)  there  are  places  whose  stones  are  sap- 
phires ;  that  is,  sapphires  are  very  common  there. 
Pliny  says  that  the  best  come  out  of  Media ;  perhaps 
out  of  the  countiy  of  the  Sapires,  or  fimm  the  mount 
of  Sephar  mentioned  by  Moses,  Gen.  x.  30 ;  Ezek.  L 
26 ;  X.  1.  The  oriental  sapphire  is  of  a  sky  hhie 
color,  or  a  fine  azure ;  hence,  the  prophets  describe 
the  throne  of  God,  as  the  color  of  a  sapphu^ ;  that  is, 
of  a  celestial  blue  or  azure,  Exod.  xxiv.  10.  It  is 
next  in  hardness  and  value  to  the  diamond. 

I.  SARAH,  or  Sarai,  wife  of  Abraham,  and 
daughter  of  Terah  his&ther,  but  by  another  mother ; 
since  Abraham  asserts,  (Gen.  xiL  13 ;  xx.  12.J  that 
she  was  really  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father, 
but  not  the  daughter  of  his  mother.  Terah  mi^t 
have  had  seversd  wives  at  once,  according  to  Uie 
custom  of  the  country  ;  or  he  might  have  married 
again,  after  tiie  death  of  Abraham's  mother,  by  which 
latter  wife  he  might  have  had  SaraL  This  opimon 
Calmet  prefers  to  that  which  makes  Sarah  the  same 
as  Iscah,  daughter  of  Haran,  nieco  of  Abraham,  and 
granddaughter  of  Terah,  (Gen.  xL  29.)  which  is  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  and  many  conunenutors. 

Sarai  was  bom  A.  M.  2018,  and  mairied  Abntasan 
before  he  left  Ur ;  upon  quitting  which  he  a|[reed 
with  Sarah,  that  she  should  call  beiself  hk  sirtm^ 
bemg  afraid  she  should  be  taken  away  from  him*  and 
that  ne  might  be  put  to  death  on  her  account,  ir  A» 
were  known  to  be  his  wife. 

The  principal  inckients  in  Sarah^  life  bttving  been 
detailed  in  the  article  Abkaham,  it  is  imaeeeisaKy  to 
repeat  them  here. 

When  God  made  a  covenant  with  Afarahaaiv  and 
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inttitated  eveiuneiakNii,  he  changed  the  neme  of 
Saraiy  or  A^  iVMccM,  into  that  of  Sarah,  or  Frtneef* ; 
and  promiaed  Abraham  a  aon  by  her,  which  waa 
ihlfilled  in  due  time.  Sarah  lived  to  the  age  of  137 
Tears.  She  died  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  and  Abra- 
ham came  to  Beer-aheha  to  mourn  for  her,  after 
which  he  bought  a  field  of  Epbron  the  Hittile, 
wherein  waa  a  cave  boMm  in  the  rock,  which  the 
Hebrew  calls  Machpelah,  where  Sarah  waa  buried. 

II.  SARAH,  daughter  of  Raguel  and  Anna,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  wife  of  Tobit,  Tob.  iii. 

8ARDIS,  now  called  SM,  a  ci^  of  Aaia  Minor, 
fbrmerly  the  capital  of  Cneaua,  king  of  the  Lydiana, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  fiunous  mount  Tmolui^ 
on  the  north,  having  a  apacioua  and  delightful  plain 
before  it,  watered  with  several  streams  that  flow 
from  the  neighboring  hill  to  the  south-east,  and  vritb 
the  Pactolus,  rising  from  the  same,  on  the  east,  and 
increasing  with  its  watera  the  stream  of  Hermus,  into 
which  it  runs.  It  is  now  a  pitiful  village ;  but,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  it  being  the  road 
for  the  caravans  that  come  out  of  Penia  to  Smyrna 
with  rilk,  there  is  a  large  khan  built  in  it,  as  is  usual 
in  most  of  these  towns.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  shepherds,  who  look  to  those  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  which  feed  in  the  plaina. 

To  the  southward  of  the  town  are  very  considera- 
ble ruins  still  remaining,  which  reminds  us  of  what 
Sardis  was,  before  earthquake  and  the  sword  had 
caused  those  deaolationa  which  have  visited  it. 

The  Turks  have  a  moaque  here,  which  waa  formerly 
a  Christian  church ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  are 
aeveral  curious  pillan  of  polished  mari>le.  Some 
few  Christians  live  among  tnem,  woridng  in  gardens, 
or  otherwise  employed  in  such  like  drudgery.  The 
church  in  Sardis  was  reproached  by  our  Saviour  for 
ita  dedenaion  in  vital  religion.  It  had  a  name  to 
live,  but  was  really  dead.  Rev.  iiu 

Mr.  Taylor  has  collected  several  medala  of  Sardia, 
which  show  that  this  city  was  the  seat  of  various 
games,  and  other  exercises  of  a  popular  nature. 

SARDIUS,  or  Rubt,  the  Hebrew  oia,  Odan^  red- 
ness. The  Sardius  is  reddish,  approaching  to  white, 
aa  a  roan's  nail,  Exod.  xxviii«  17 ;  xxxix.  10 ;  EzdL. 
xxviii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  20.  It  is  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  comelum. 

SARDONYX ;  as  if  a  aardiua  united  to  an  onyx ; 
a  species  of  gem  exhibiting  the  reddish  color  of  the 
eamelian  (sardian)  and  the  white  of  the  chalcedony, 
intermingled,  either  in  ahades,  or  in  alternate  stripes, 
Rev.  xxi.  90.    (See  Reea'  Cyclop,  art  Gbms.)    R. 

SARGON,  a  king  of  Assyria,  succeasor  of  Shal- 
maneser,  Isa.  xx.  1.    See  AssTmiA,  p.  114,  coL  1. 

SARID,  a  boundary  city  of  Zebulun,  Joeh.  xix. 
10, 12. 

SATAN.  This  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  an  adversary,  an  enemy,  an  accuser. 
(See  1  Sam.  xxix.  4 ;  1  Kings  xi.  14,  23, 24;  v.  40 
At  other  times  Satan  is  put  for  the  devil.  Job  L  6^  7, 
11 ;  Ps.  cix.  6 ;  Zech.  iiL 

Mr.  Taylor  haa  some  remarka  aa  to  the  probability 
ofhyal  augels  being,  occasionally,  agents  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  also  md^es  a  distinction  between  loyal 
and  rebelUous  angels — hinting  that  lawd  angels  may 
punish  for  crimes  committed,  though  they  may  not 
tempt  to  their  commission.  (Compare  Ahobl.)  This 
8ii|r£((\qt9  the  idea  that  punishment,  in  itself,  may  be 
pprfcctly  free  from  malice  toward  the  party  auflTering 
under  it ;  and  may  even  consiBt  with  much  sorrow 
on  account  of  the  necessity  for  its  infliction,  and  much 
aynipathy  with  the  aufferer.    Whereaa,  to  propose 


temptationa,  to  provoke  and  arimnlatft  to  the  eommia- 
sion  of  evil,  by  delusive  repreaentationa  of  ita  pleaa- 
ures  or  ila  profits  ;--or  by  taking  advantage  of  natural 
paasions,  mropenaitiea,  Sle,  or  of  accidental  circum- 
Btancea,of  time,  place,  aituation,  character,  opportu- 
nity, &€.  is  utterly  abhorrent  from  the  character, 
station,  duty,  nature  and  diapoaition  of  a  holy  and 
loyal  angeL  Mr.  Taylor  aj^iliea  these  ideas  also  in 
reference  to  Satan,  and  thence  endeavora  to  ascertain 
the  preciae  import  of  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  the  agent  of  puniahment,  simply  taken,  oeema 
to  be  the  person  referred  to,  by  the  term  Sstan.  The 
foUowing  are  aome  of  his  remaika : — 

The  Prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job  certainly  su|>- 
poses  that  the  angel  of  puniahmem  hf  qfice^  appeared 
m  the  court  of  heaven ;  and  if  Satan  be  aimply  con- 
sidered aa  the  minister  of  puniahment,  under  divine 
direction,  and  sometimes  (aa  in  the  caae  of  Job)  the 
minister  ofprohaHon  only,  rather  than  of  punjahmcnt 
(though  even  Job  deserved  aoaie  punishment,  aa  he 
acknowledges)— there  ia  no  reaaon  why  he  ahould  be 
aahamed  of  his  oflice,  any  more  than  judgea  are, 
who,  thouffh  frequently  ministers  of  punishment,  are 
not,  therefore,  excluded  firom  the  royal  preaence ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  their  oflice  ia  considered  as  dignified 
and  hononble :  L  e.  puniahment  vrithout  siolcvolcncc 
doea  not  pollute  the  mflicter.  Conader  also  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom,  Gen.  xix^— of  Egypt,  Exod.xii.— 
of  Sennacherib,  2  Kinn  xix.  35,  also,  Joah.  v.  13 ; 
Job  xxxiii.  22 ;  Pa.vii.ia 

The  following  passages  are  firom  the  New  Testa- 
ment Will  thia  Distinction  explain  1  Cor.  v.  5,  q,  d. 
**  As  the  design  of  punishment  is  reformation  of  the 
suflTerer,  I  command  you — not,  yourselves,  to  molest 
the  party,  but — to  delwer  such  a  transgreaaor  %ado  So- 
tan,  the  proper  angel  of  puniahment ;  that  he,  by  his 
castigations  and  afflictions,  may  bring  the  crimiiMl  to 
a  sense  of  his  duty ;  even  should  those  afliictiona  ter- 
minate in  the  destruction  (of  hia  person;  perhaps, 
rather,  of  his  fleshly  powers,  or  appetite)  ofthsJUsh, 
in  order  that  the  more  important  pNEut  of  the  man,  the 
jpvrii,  aury  be  saoed  in  the  day  qfthe  appearance  ofom 
Lord  Jesus/*  Thia  passage  seema  to  include  an  aUn- 
sion  to  the  same  principln  aa  thoae  above  suggested, 
because,  (1.)  The  crimmal  la  he  who  had  committed 
fornication;  and  such  fornication  aa  the  Gentiles 
abominated ;  (2.)  the  sense  of  Sla^^r,  rendered  desbrve- 
Hon,  is  kMB,  injury,  exitiium  ^rages ;  whatever  ia  per- 
nicious ;  and  ultimately  deadly ;  death : — ao  that  it 
aeems  closely  to  correspond  to  the  consumpUon,  and 
iMufuw  debility  of  person,  of  the  former  article, 
(though  indeed  there,  we  conceive,  the  allusion  is 
both  to  person  and  property,)  aa  it  ariaea  from  the 
same  cause,  and  (without  repentance)  would  have 
the  same  fetal  issue.  (3.)  That  aa^^^  fi^^  has  the 
meaning  here  intendeo  needs  no  proof;  and  this 
afiTords  a  glimpse  of  the  puniahment  inflicted  on  the 
Corinthian;  he  suflTered  defeat,  impotence,  in  that 
very  article  by  which  he  had  transgreesed. — ^Is  this 
the  import  of  1  Tim.  L  20  ?  Hymeneua  and  Alex- 
ander, Ihaoe  dd^sertd^  put  into  the  hands  of  Satea, 
the  angel  of  punishment,  that  they  may  learn  the  lea- 
son  (aa  we  teach  children  at  school,  l^  the  terror  of 
the  rod,  nmitv^mai)  not  to  Haspkewu, — ^la  this  what 
the  aposUe  had  in  view  in  his  own  caae  ?  2  Cor. 
xii.  7j  Lest  I shoM  he  exaUed  above  measure^  {here  was 

K'ven,  favorably,  kindly,  to  me  a  thorn  in  fhtjle^  a 
dily  infirmity,  an  agmd  of  SaUm^  (oyr^^of  terror,)  of 
punishment,  or  rather  of  probation,  and  exercise  of 
patience,  faith,  &.c  to  inroduce  humility.  Upon  this 
t^^rmify,  i.  e.  for  ita  removal,  or  at  least  ita  moder*- 
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tioD»  that  it  might  not  appear  to  be,  nor  be  prolonged 
as  a  punishment,  nor  operate  as  an  impediment  to 
the  uaefulneaa  of  mv  mmistry,  /  besought  Vie  Lord 
repeatedly.  If  so,  this  case  is  analogous  to  the  pro- 
bation of*  Job,  under  the  agency  of  Satan.  Hence 
we  see,  as  thepious  Mr.  Henry  might  say, that cg^te- 
Honsy  L  e.  sufierings,  are  not  always  xr^jKdumBj  i.  e. 
punishments. 

Having  concluded,  from  these  instances^  that  we 
risk  nothmg  in  suppoeinff  that  loyal  angels  may  some- 
times be  employed  m  offices  of  punishment — ^punish- 
ment included  in  the  kind  purpose  of  reformation — 
Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  some  diings 
are  not  said  of  a  Satan  of  a  different  kind ;  or,  at  least, 
whether  Scripture  does  not  allude  to  circumstances 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  holy  and 
happy  spirit^  under  any  official  capacity  or  employ- 
ment whatever. 

Matt  iy.  1,  3,  &c.  "Jesus  was  tonofe^l  of  the  devil," 
i.  e.  to  sin ;  to  despair,  to  pride,  &c.  Matt.  ▼.  97, 
**  Let  your  discourse  be  nmple  and  direct :  for  oaths 
and  swearing,  &c.  come  from  the  evU  one/*  So-the 
words  may  signify  as  they  stand  ;  but  some  copies 
read  explicitly,  from  the  devU.  Matt  xii.  36,  **  If  Sa- 
tan cast  out  ^tan ;  ^  this  cannot  signify  two  messen- 
S^rs  of  punishment  sent  from  the  same  beneficent 
eity ;  as  it  implies  a  contradiction,  an  opposition,  in 
the  purposes  or  these  Satans.  Matt  xiii.  39,  "The 
enemy  that  sowed  the  tares,  which  shaU  be  burned, 
is  the  devil."  Mark  iv.  15,  "Satan  cometh  and 
taketh  away  the  word  sown  in  their  hearts,"  &c. 
John  viii.  44,  "  The  devil  was  a  mtarderer  from  the 
beginning ;  he  is  a  liarf  and  the  father  of  it,"  verse  41. 
"Ye  do  the  deeds  of  your  father ;  who  prompts  you 
to  murder  me,"  verse  40.  Acts  v.  3,  "  Why  has  Sa- 
tan filled  thine  heart,-— to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
Rom.  zvi.  20,  "  The  Qod  of  peace  shall  shortly  bruise 
Satan  under  your  feet" — Not  the  holy  angel  of  pun- 
ishment, but  an  adversary  of  the  soul,  £c,  1  Cor. 
vi.  3,  "  We — ^human  persons — shall  jud^e— -condemn 
— angels:** — surely  not  holy  angels ;-~Dut,  "though 
we  are  but  men,  yet  our  piety  shall  condemn  the  im- 
piety of  our  superiors  by  nature."  2  Cor.  xi.  14, 
"  False  apostles  transforminff  themselves  into  apos- 
tles of  Christ,  and  no  marvel ;  for  Satan  himseLf  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light  "—consequently  he 
is  no  holy  angel ;  for  a  holy  angel  can  neither  need, 
nor  sufier,  such  transformation ;  which  is,  evidently, 
spoken  of  as  contrary  to  nature.  2  Thes.  ii.  9,  "  The 
working  of  Satan  with  all  lying  wonders,  and  deceiv- 
ableness  of  unrighteousness*^  Jam.  iv.  7,  "Resist  the 
devil,  and  he  wul  flee  from  you."  2  Pet  ii.  4, "  Gk>d 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down 
to  hell ;  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness, 
until  the  iudgment"  Jude  6,  "  The  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  he  hath  reserved  in  ever- 
lasting chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day."  The  passage,  Rev.  xx.  2.  (Tor^&noiTa 
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rSr)  as  Mr.  Taylor  somewhat  auaindy  remarks, 
might  almost  pass  for  a  modem  inaictment,  in  which 
special  care  is  taken  to  identify  the  culprit,  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  aliases.  An  angel  from  heaven 
having  the  key  of  the  prison  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great 
chain,  to  secure  his  prisoner,  "apprehended  the 
draffon,  alias,  the  serpent,  the  old  one ;  oKcw,  the 
devil ;  alias  the  Satan ;  alias  the  seducer  of  the 
world" — ^who  was  sentenced  to  a  thousand  yean* 
imprisonment.  Can  this  passage  possibly  be  descrip- 
tive of  a  loyal  and  honest  character?  Throughout 
die  book  die  same  idea  may  be  observed. 


Now  it  is  demonstrable  that  no  holy  angel  would 
tempt  the  Son  of  God,  nor  promote  lies,  murders,  de- 
ceivableness,  unrighteousness,  cursing  and  swearing, 
hypocrisy,  &c.  all  which  are  attributed  to  a  Sataui 
i.  e.  the  devil.  Perhaps,  after  we  have  well  consid- 
ered this  double  usage  of  the  word  Satan,  we  shall 
more  readily  attend  to  its  probable  history.  Much 
has  been  said  respecting  the  word  Satan ;  and  that 
the  ideas  connected  with  it  are  subsequent  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  the 
late  bishop  of  Llandaff  has  referred  to  Ps.  cix.  ^ 
"  Let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand : "  as  well  as  to 
the  "  Satans  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,"  2  Sam.  xix.  22. 
Mr.  Taylor  adds,  that  it  appears,  bv  the  stonr  of 
Balaam,  above  quoted,  that  the  word  was  used  long 
before ;  and  that  it  answers  perfectly  well  to  the  sense 
of  adversary.  Nor  is  it  clear  on  what  principles,  in 
the  case  of  Baalam,  it  can  be  rendered  accuser,  unless 
it  might  be  imderstood  thus — **  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way,  to  remonstrate  against  his  proceed- 
ing ; "  i.  e.  to  accuse  him  of  his  criminal  intention ; 
for  so  we  find  he  does ;  and,  indeed,  he  rather  re- 
monstrates and  accuses,  than  punishes.  ....  It  may 
be  queried,  therefore,  (1.)  Whether  in  early  a^es,  e.  g. 
under  the  Hebrew  republic,  the  word  Satan  sigiufied 
much,  if  any  thing,  more,  than  simply  an  adversair, 
an  accuser,  a  remonstrant ;  one  who  "  takes  to  tasfci," 
as  our  familiar  expression  is ;  but,  (2.)  Afler  the  in- 
stitution of  monarchy,  such  an  agent  of  punishment 
being  a  constant  attendant  on  a  court,  the  capigi^ 
bactMy  mezuwar,  or  chief  executioner ;  (see  1  Sent 
xxii.  17 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  11, 12 ;  lii.  12 ; 
Dan.  iL  14.)  often  also  the  accuser,  was  an  idea  which 
became  involved  in  the  word  Satan :  then,  (3.)  Be- 
cause this  accuser  received  a  prqfU  &om  the  spoils 
of  criminals  condemned,  the  sense  of  rejoicing  in  the 
condemnation  of  those  accused  became  gradually 
connected  with  the  word  :  and,  (4.|  It  being  noton- 
ous  that  such  an  one  who  had  exercised  this  office  of 
punisher,  had  beheld  with  pleasure  the  commission 
of  crimes,  and  had  laid  temptations  in  the  way  of 
culprits,  whom  he  hoped  af^rwards  to  punish,  and 
to  turn  their  spoils  to  his  profit ;  all  these  ideas  at 
length  united  in  the  word  Satan  ;  an  adversary,  who 
accuses,  and  who  takes  such  delight  in  accusation, 
that  he  tempts  unwary  souls  to  transjgpress,  for  the 
Kike  of  enjoying  the  gratification  attending  their  pun- 
ishment 

(f  this  history  of  the  word  be  admissible,  we  may 
perceive  much  stronger  ideas  attached  to  it  in  later 
ages  than  ancientiy;  or,  perhaps,  a  milder  and  a 
stronger  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  this 
statement  not  only  refutes  those  who  affirm  that  it 
was  altogether  a  Babylonish  term,  and  of  Babylonish 
import;  but  it  shows,  (1.)  How  an  adversary,  a 
Satan,  might  "rise  up  against  Israel,  and  prompt 
David  to  number  the  people j"  how  David  might  be 
"a  Satan  to  the  Philistines ;"  (1  Sam.  xxix.  4.)  how 
"  Hadad  and  Rezon  might  be  Satans  against  Solo- 
mon ; "  (1  Kings  xL  23.rand  in  tiiis  simple  original 
sense  of  the  word,  how  Peter  might  be  "  a  SatanP  to 
Christ  (Matt  xvi.  23.)— he  might  take  him  to  task, 
remonstrate,  &c.  unseasonably.  (2.)  It  shows  how  a 
loyid  angel  might  perform  the  office  of  a  minister  of 
punishment;  and  be  honored  while  so  doing,  and 
this  supposition  cannot  be  relinquished : — and,  (3.) 
Since  these  are  human  ideas  transferred  to  celestial 
and  spiritual  existences,  and  since  we  have  found  so 
great  depravity  among  mankind  as  rejoidn^^  in  the 
sufferings  of  others,  what  foibids  oar  transfemng  this 
idea  also  to  a  spiritual  being?    We  should  remeiiH 
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beTi  that  even  in  treaiiDg  celestial  aubjects,  we  must 
confonn  to  human  ideas,  as  we  must  adopt  human 
language ;  notwithstandUifr  we  are  aware  that  what- 
ever is  human  is  absoluteiT  incompetent  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  This  sense  of  an  accuser, 
seeking  for  materials  and  occasions  of  accusation, 
illustrates  2  Cor.  ii.  11,  ''To  whom  ye  forgive,  I  for- 
give ;  lest  Satan  should  circumvent  us ; "  should  ex- 
plore, and  discover,  a  somewhat  which  he  may  form 
into  an  accusation,  (should  libd  us,  as  the  Scotch 
law-term  is,)  and  should  find  it  in  our  want  of  har- 
mony, and  concord :  "  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his 
demees,^  his  meditations  and  plots,  which  are  alwavs 
•  directed  to  the  discovery  of  imperfections  and  faults 
amon^  brethren,  and  to  deriving  advantage  from 
them  m  the  way  of  accusation.  The  apostle  seems 
to  reason  on  the  same  principle :  (1  Cor.  vii.  5.)  ''  If 
married  persons  separate  by  consent  for  a  time,  ^et 
let  it  not  be  for  too  long ;  lest  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  Satan  should,  in  some  unguarded  mo- 
ment, take  advantage  of  natural  passions,  and  tempt 
by  soliciting  to  incontinency — either,  ^1.)  of  the  par- 
ties with  each  other ;  who  thereby  miglit  break  the 
vow  or  engagement,  by  which  they  were  separated, 
and  so  theur  consciences  be  wounded,  as  for  a  crime ; 
or,  (2.)  either  of  the  parties  with  another  person." 
But,  perhaps,  this  passage  should  be  read  thus: 
**  Defraud  not  one  Iht  other,  [except  with  consent,  ifc) 
lest&Uan  teaqft  you,  and  the  issue  of  his  temptation 
be  incontinency ;  to  the  commission  of  which,  over- 
prolonged  or  enforced  continency  might  furnish  him 
an  advantage ;  though  designed  to  the  very  contrary 
by  the  parties." 

Satan  is  also  said  "  to  go  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  spoil,  as  a  lion  prowls  around  a  habitation  or  a 
fold,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  These  ideas, 
with  some  others,  the  reader  may  perhaps  discc^er 
in  the  following  quotation,  which  seems  to  be  strongly 
descriptive  of  some  parts,  at  least,  of  the  character  of 
Satan :  ^  The  Boetandgi  Bachi,  who,  of  all  the  ex- 
terior officers  of  the  seraglio,  is.  most  frequently  in  the 
Eresence  of  his  master,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  give 
im  an  account  of  all  irregularities  and  disorders ; 
and  who  frequently  goes  his  rounds  to  discover  them, 
in  one  of  his  maritime  excursions  happened  to  come 
as  far  as  Buyukdera.  (Compare  the  Prologue  to  the 
Book  of  Job.)  The  moon  began  to  appear,  and  a 
dead  calm  invited  us  to  go  upon  the  water ;  when 
the  confused  cries  at  a  distance,  of  persons  beaten, 
and  others  heating  them,  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the 
Bostandgi  Bachi.  Mice  are  not  more  in  haste  to  run 
away  at  the  approach  of  a  cat,  than  all  the  women 
now  were  to  hide  themselves.  The  dragoman's  lady, 
and  Madame  du  Tott,  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  alone 
dared  to  abide  the  coming  of  this  great  officer,  who 
auickly  made  his  appearance  in  a  barge  manned  with 
four-and-twenty  rowers.  He  had  l^en  to  chastise 
the  irregularities  of  some  drunken  persons,  and  lay 
hold  of  some  women,  a  little  too  gay,  who  had  fallen 
under  his  notice. ...  A  fisherman,  beinff  interrogated 
which  way  the  Bostandffi  Bachi  had  ti^en,  spread  a 
still  greater  alarm,  by  informing  us,  that  afler  having 
landed,  without  noise,  at  the  kiosk  of  a  Grecian  lady, 
and  listened  for  some  minutes  to  the  conversation 
which  passed  in  it,  that  officer,  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  attendants,  had  scaled  the  windows.  . . . 
Further  intelligence  relieved  the  company  fiiom  the 
anxiety  of  impatient  curiosity — ^  Lay  aside  your  fears,' 
said  the  bringer  of  it,  to  one  of  the  strangers  of  our 

n;  *  your  counn  and  her  friend  have  been  let  off 
IthedianumdSf  frmiketsafuf  money  they  had  about 


them  j  there  was  no  room  for  hesitation ;  the  hot- 
tandgi  Bachi  surprised  them ;  ordered  them  to  be 
taken  on  board  his  barge,  and  conveyed  to  pri^; 
his  avarice  at  length  rendered  him  tractable,  but  be 
has  lefl  them  much  less  pleased  with  their  emmi 
entertaininent  than  they  expected  to  have  been.'  h 
we  passed  by  the  houses  on  the  shore,  we  amuwi 
ourselves  bv  making  remarks  on  their  posH^m, 
who,  firom  their  kiosks,  nuide  the  like  remarks  oo  us ; 
and  I  collected,  as  we  went  along,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation, which  had  it  been  known  to  theBostaDdsi 
Bachi,  he  would  have  derived  from  it  a  cooadenit^ 
advanta^."    (Du  Tott,  part  L  43, 101.) 

If  we  knew  precisely  how  closely  the  a8Bciiil>lirt 
of  the  first  Christians  were  watched  by  the  heatkii. 
probably  we  might  better  understand  the  term  ffit^rii 
in  1  Cor.  xL  10.  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  (A.  D.  li*i 
seems  to  hint  at  spies  of  more  than  one  aewriptK«; 
he  mentions  Ubellus  sine  auctort,  an  infonpatioD  wliii* 
out  a  name  annexed :  alii  ab  indiee  nomtfioli,  Clirv- 
tians  were  not  accused  by  name  by  a  regular  infomier, 
and  Trajan's  answer  apparently  alludes  to  kcm 
agents  sent  out,  Om^treiub*  mm  ntnf,  they  are  d^ 
to  be  sought  for.  Were  not  these  spies,  whose  ob)«t 
was  cruel  profit,  derived  from  detected  iinproph^'ari 
Satans  ?  The  vile  reports  afterwards  wised  el 
Christian  worship  possibly  originated  in  neglect  of 
the  apostle's  caution. 

The  Stkagooce  of  Satajc  (Rev.  ii.  9,  la)  prok- 
bly  denotes  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the  false  irnAs  M 
the  law  of  Moses,  who  at  the  beginning  were  w 
most  eager  persecutorB  of  the  Chriiiana.  Tbej  wm 
very  numerous  at  Smyrna,  where  Polycaip  w 
bishop,  to  whom  John  writes. 

The  Depths  of  Satan  (Rev.  ii.  24.)  were  tU 
mysteries  of  the  Nicolaitans,  and  of  the  Simoaiaa 
who  concealed  their  errors  under  deep  ahfitrusea*: 
they  spoke  of  certain  intelligences  which  creaiww 
world,  but  were  in  opposition  to  the  Creator.  T»7 
taught  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fflfs^ 
and  their  different  degrees.  They  had  secret  btxi' 
written  in  an  abstruse  and  mystenouB  nMnucr^  i» 
these  it  is  thought  John  calls  **  depths  of  Saan. 

SATYRS,  wild  men,  or  imaginary  animak,!^ 
man  and  half  goat,  poetically  introduced  by  fa^ 
(xiu.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14.)  a?  dancmg  among  the  ni^«^ 
Babylon.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  present  vm 
ants  of  that  country  still  believe  in  the  existence  m 
of  Satyrs.     (See  under  Babtloit,  p.  134,  col.  1  f; 

I.  SAUL,  king  of  Idumea,  (Gen.  mvL37 '* 
of  Rehoboth,  and  succeeded  Samlah  of  MaBT^Jai 

II.  SAUL,  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  BeDjJ»^ 
was  the  first  king  of  the  IsraeUtes.  Hisbirtoryb^ 
so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Sascc*  ^^ 
David,  has  been,  in  many  respects,  very  *"JJ.^J 
under  those  articles ;  but  there  are  a  few  aAuti^ 
particulars  which  call  for  notice.  ,       , - 

When  Saul  had  strengthened  himself  in  tbe  k^ 
dom,  he  carried  his  arms  abroad,  against  ibeeDf^^^ 
of  his  nation,  among  whom  were  Moah,  Aw 
Edom,  Philistia,  and  the  kings  of  ZobahjB^f"* 
In  all  his  expeditions  he  was  victorious;  botwj^ 
at  length  disobeyed  the  orders  of  God,  J*'***^  ^^u 
Amalekites,  Samuel  declared  his  rejection,  m 
appointment  of  another  to  the  throne  of  !«»«• 

In  Saul's  last  battle  with  the  Philistines,  h*f™; 
Jonathan,  Abinadab  and  Malchisbua  ^"^ 
He  washimself  dangerously  wounded;  and  w^ 

his  state  to  be  desperate,  he  desired  ^f^^'  i^ 
to  kUl  him.  This  being  refused,  be  ^^J^^ 
own  sword,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  wnj  J 
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His  armor  was  carried  hj  the  Philistinee  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Ashtaroth ;  and  they  hung  his  body  against 
the  walls  of  Beth^an,  probably  opposite  to  the  chief 
street ;  because  it  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xzi.  12,  that  his 
body  was  hung  up  in  the  street  of  this  city ;  and  in  1 
Chron.  x.  10,  that  his  head  was  fastened  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Dagon.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gile- 
ad  were  iufiMined  of  these  indignities,  they  went  by 
night  and  took  down  the  bodies,  and  brought  them 
into  their  city  beyond  Jordan,  where  they  burnt  the 
remains  of  the  flesh,  and  buried  the  bones,  which 
were,  several  years  afterwards, '  removed  by  David 
into  the  sepulchre  of  Kish,  at  Gibeah,  2  Sam.  xxi. 
12—14.  Ish-bosheth,  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  beyond 
Jordan,  over  eleven  tribes ;  David  reigning  over  the 
tribe  of  Judah. 

The  character  of  Saul  is  that  of  a  gloomy,  appre- 
hensive, melancholy  man ;  and  after  taking,  without 
success,  what  remedies  were  customary,  his  servants, 
or  physicians,  (see  Gen.  1. 2.)  finding  his  case  beyond 
the  reach  of  ineir  art,  thought  proper  to  represent  it 
as  a  visitation  from  on  high ;  yet  to  recommend  the 
use  of  music,  as  a  recipe  whose  effects  might  be 
&vorable.  The  event  justified  their  expectations; 
and  the  amusement,  the  sym{>athy,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Saul,  while  his  attention  was  engaged,  pro- 
duced an  interval  of  disease,  which  gradually  im- 
S roved  to  convalescence.  Calmet  does  not  consider 
aul  as  a  maniac,  but  as  an  hypochondriac,  whose 
low  spirits  were  relieved  by  the  cheerful  and  animat- 
ing vibradons  of  the  young  shepherd's  careless  harp : 
the  ^rightly  efiusions 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning^ 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

How  well  adapted  the  unstudied  strains  of  a  shep- 
herd swain,  whose  harp,  at  the  same  time,  was  bold 
through  the  courage  of  its  master,  free  through  bis 
^  native  wood-notes  wild,"  and  sedate  througn  his 
piety ;  how  well  such  a  remedy  was  adapted  to 
the  cure  of  Saul,  may  be  estimated  by  a  moment's 
reflection.  See  2  Kings  iiL  15,  for  the  tranquillizing 
effects  of  the  harp  in  the  instance  of  the  prophet 
Elisha. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  there  is  preserved  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Persian,  an  abridgment  of  the  liistory 
of  the  Afghans,  a  people  of  India,  generally  admitted 
to  be  of  Israelitish  origin,  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be  the  descendants  of  Saul,  the  first  king 
of  Israel.  The  extract  is  too  lon^  to  be  introduced 
here ;  it  must  suflice  to  say,  that  it  comprises  a  tol- 
erable abridgment  of  the  history,  as  recorded  in 
Samuel ;  resembling  it  in  many  particulars,  yet  vary- 
ing from  it  in  others.  We  have  clearly  mentioned, 
amon^  other  incidents,  the  lose  of  the  ark,  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Philistines,  the  fall  of  Dagon,  the 
cattle  which  brought  the  ark  to  Bethshemesh,  the 
application  of  the  people  to  Samuel  for  a  king,  the 
description  of  the  person  of  Saul,  the  loss  of  the  asses, 
^or  cow,  as  it  is  here,)  Saul  seeking  them,  the  behav- 
ior of  the  sons  of  Belial  to  him,  the  valor  of  David, 
the  death  of  Saul,  and  the  appointment  of  David  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

It  is  said,  (1  Sam.  xv.  12.)  that  Saul,  afler  the  de- 
feat of  the  Amalekites,  **  set  him  up  a  place,**  L  e.  a 


monument  on  Carmel.  This  was,  probably,  some 
heap  of  stones,  or  a  column,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  bis  victory.  The  author  of  the  Hebrew  traditions 
on  the  Books  of  Kings  says,  that  Saul's  triumphal 
arch  was  composed  of  branches  of  myrtle,  palm 
and  olive-tree& 

SAUL,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Paul.    See  Paul. 

SAVIOUR  is  a  name  eminently  appropriated  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  prefigured  by  those 
to  whom  the  Old  Testament  gives  the  appellation,  as 
Joshua,  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  kings  David,  Solo- 
mon and  Josiah,  and  the  other  great  men  raised  up 
to  deliver  the  people  of  Grod,  as  Mattathias,  Judas 
Maccalxeus,  and  the  rest  The  prophets  have  de- 
scribed Jesus  under  tbe  name  of  Saviour  in  many 
places :  as  Isa.  xii.  3$  ^  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water 
out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,"  or  of  the  Saviour. 
^  The  Lord  shall  send  them  a  Saviour,  even  a  great 
one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them,"  chap.  xix.  20.  *^  I, 
einen  I,  am  tbe  Lord,  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour,"  chap,  xliii.  11.  And  the  apostles  and  sa- 
cred writers  of  the  New  Testament  generally  give  to 
him  the  name  of  *'  the  Saviour,"  by  way  of  eminence. 
When  the  angel  foretold  bis  birth,  he  said  he  should 
be  called  Jesus,  that  is,  a  Saviour,  asaisning,  as  the 
reason,  that  he  should  ''save  his  people  fi:^m  their 
sins,"  Matt.  i.  21.  (See  also  John  iv.  42;  Acts  xiiL 
23 ;  Philip,  iii.  20,  &c.  See  Salvation.)  Tbe  ex- 
pression of  the  Samaritans,  (John  iv.  42.)  with  regard 
to  our  Saviour,  is  particularly  strong.  ''We  know 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Cbnst,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,"  where  the  articles  prefixed  to  the  nouns  have 
a  special  force  in  them,  together  with  a  general  im- 

Eort.  It  is  somewhat  unhappy  that  the  term  prince 
OS  been  adopted  in  connection  with  Saviour,  in  Acts 
V.3],  since  it  suggests  the  notion  of  temporal  priority', 
not  to  say  of  temporal  authority.  It  is  rendered  m 
the  margin  author^  and  seems  to  denote  properly  a 
leader,  the  first  of  a  company,  or  body  of^  followers. 
"  Him  (Jesus)  hath  God  exalted  to  be  leader — pre* 
cursor  of  his  follqwers  into  heaven^-also  Saviour,  bv 
giving  ref>entance  to  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins." 
Christ  is  called  the  "  Saviour  of  the  body,"  in  Epb. 
V.  23,  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  head,  which  is 
the  protector,  the  guardian  of  the  whole  person ;  that 
which  completes,  governs  and  superintends  the 
entire  man.  The  Saviour  is  said  to  be  expected  from 
heaven,  (Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Titus  ii.  13.)  and  in  short,  the 
title  of  Saviour  is  so  connected  with  Deity,  that  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  separate  them,  and  to  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  between  them,  (Titus  i.  3 ;  iL 
10 ;  iiL  4 ;  2  Pet  i.  1 ;  Jude  35,  et  al.)  and  this,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rule  of  Greek  mitax,  developed  and 
applied  by  the  late  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  and  subse- 
quently by  other  writers,  though  strongly  corrobo- 
rated by  iL 

God  oflen  takes  to  himself  the  name  of  Saviour  of 
Israel,  (1  Sam.  xiv.  39.)  and  David  calls  him,  his 
strength  and  his  Saviour,  2  Sam.  xxii.  3.  "  There  is 
no  Saviour  beside  me,"  says  the  Lord,  in  the  prophet 
Hosea,  xiii.  4.  And  Isa.  xvii.  10, "  Thou  hast  forgot- 
ten the  God  of  thy  salvation,"  or  thy  Saviour.  And 
in  truth,  God  is  the  Saviour  of  saviours,  the  Grod  of 

{^ods ;  without  him  there  is  neither  salvation  nor  de- 
iverance,  nor  succor.    He  raised  up  skviours  to  his 
giople,  in  the  persons  of  Othniel ;  (Judg.  iii.  9.) 
hud,  (iii.  15.)   &c.     Obadiah  (21.)  promises  that 
the  Lord  will  send  saviours  on  the  mountain  of  Sioi^ 
to  judge  the  mountain  of  Esau ;  meaning,  probably, 
the  Maccabees,  who  subdued  the  Iduroeans. 
SCANDAL,  a  snare,  an  incumbnmce.    In  Scrip- 
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tuie,  and  in  eoclasiafltical  authors,  it  is  put  for  any 
thing  that  a  man  finds  in  his  way,  which  may  occa- 
sion him  to  trip.  Thus  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  14,  apud 
LXX)  <*  forbids  to  put  a  smmbling-block  (or  scandal) 
before  the  blind ;  that  is,  neither  wood,  stone,  nor 
any  thing  else,  that  may  make  him  stumble  or  fall. 
In  Exod.  zxiii.  33,  he  forbids  the  Israelites  to  make 
a  covenant  with  the  Canaanites,  for  fear  they  should 
be  perverted  to  idolatry,  which  would  be  a  great 
snare,  or  scandal  to  them.  Calmet  remarks  that  the 
Greek  word  2x&¥dalov^  or  llQoaxoufia,  or  SkSpIov,  an- 
swers to  the  Hebrew  Srsc,  Meshol,  which  signifies 
fall,  ruin,  sin,  what  hinders  firom  walking,  and  makes 
one  fall ;  which  comes  from  the  root  hvy,  cdshcd,  to 
fall,  to  tumble ;  and  in  the  conjugation  Hiphil,  signi- 
fies to  cause  to  fall,  to  overthrow,  to  lay  snares,  &c. 
In  a  moral  sense  there  is  active  and  passive  scandal. 
The  first  is  that  which  our  words  or  actioii^  may  oc- 
casion to  others ;  from  their  evil  tendency,  or  their 
pernicious  influence.  Christ  affirms,  **  It  must  needs 
be  that  ofiences  come ; "  or  scandals  must  of  neces- 
sity arise.  But  he  adds,  "  Wo  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.  If  your  hand  or  foot  is  a  cause 
of 'scandal  to  you,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  you  ; 
you  had  much  better  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 
without  hand  or  foot,  than  be  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness with  all  your  limbs  entire,"  Mark  ix.  43.  He 
says,  ^  Moreover,  have  a  care  of  offending  (scandal- 
izing) one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me ;  it 
were  better  for  him  who  occasions  a  scandal  to  such, 
that  a  mill-stone  were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  he 
were  cast  into  the  sea.**  Jesus  Christ  was  to  the 
Jews  a  scandal,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  aeainst  which 
the^  struck;  on  which  they  have  fallen,  a^inst 
which  they  are  broken.  John  says,  (1  Epist  u.  10.) 
*<  He  who  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light,'' 
and  no  scandal,  no  impediment,  or  obstacle,  against 
which  he  might  strike  his  foot,  occurs  to  him,  be- 
cause he  sees  and  avoids  such  things;  whereas, 
he  who  walketh  in  darkness  may  e^ike  himself 
against  an  impediment,  a  tree,  or  a  post,  or  may  fall 
into  a  ditch,  or,  at  least,  may  kick  his  foot  against  a 
log  of  wood,  or  against  a  stone,  because  he  does 
not  discern  those  causes  of  injury  which  lie  in  his 
way. 

Mr.  Taylor  suggests  that  an  erroneous  self-persua- 
sion of  safety,  a  delusive  contempt  of  danger,  seems 
to  belong  to  the  term  scandal.  So  Ps.  Ixix.  22 ;  Rom. 
xi.  9,  **  Let  their  table — a  good  thing  in  their  esteem 
— ^be  made  a  snare,  and  a  trap,  and  a  scandal  to 
them."  So  Deut  vii.  16,  "Thou  shalt  not  serve 
their  gods — however  beneficial  such  service  might 
seem  to  thee — ^lest  it  become  a  snare  (scandal,  LXX) 
to  thee."  When  we  read,  that  the  Jews  were  scan- 
dalized at  the  mean  family  of  Christ,  (Matt.  xiii.  57  ; 
Luke  vii.  23.)  it  implies  mistake,  since  his  family  was 
truly  royal ;  at  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  (Gal.  v.  11.) 
it  iuiplics  mistake,  sin6e  the  resurrection  had  re- 
moved that  cause  of  scandal ;  and  also  at  the  f>erse- 
cutions  suffered  by  Christians,  since  that  was  really 
their  glory,  &c. 

Christ  has  promised  to  remove  out  of  his  kingdom 
every  thing  that  causeth  scandal.  Matt  xiii.  41. 

SCAPE-GOAT,  see  Goat. 

SCARLET,  a  color  much  prized  by  the  ancients ; 
Exod.  XXV.  4 ;  xxvi.  1,  31,  36.  It  is  assigned  as  a 
merit  of  Saul,  that  he  clothed  the  daughters  of  Israel 
in  scarlet,  2  Sam.  i.  24.  So  the  diligent  and  virtuous 
woman  is  said  to  clothe  her  household  in  scarlet,  Prov. 
xxxi.  21.  This  color  was  obtained  from  the  xoxxo?. 
i.  e.  coccus  Uicii  of  Linnieus,  a  small  insect  found 


on  the  leaves  of  the  quarcus  eoen^enu  in  Spun 
and  the  countries  on  the  eastern  port  of  the  Medin- 
ranean,  which  was  used  by  the  ancieotB  for  djeiitfi 
beautifbi  crimson  or  deep  scarlet  color,  va\  m 
supposed  by  them  to  be  the  berrv  of  a  plant  or  ii*r. 
It  IS  the  kermes  of  the  Materia  Medica.  As  a  dre  k 
has  been  superseded  in  modem  times  by  the  rocia- 
neal  insect,  coccus  caetuSf  which  sires  a  more  brilii^. 
but  less  durable  color.  (See  Jahn,  il\9.  Recs^Cr- 
clop.  art.  Coccus,  and  Kermes.)    *R. 

SCEPTRE.  (03P,  Shehd,]  This  word  profwij 
signifies,  (1.)  A  rod  of  any  kind,  as  in  No.  i  bekv. 
Thus  a  rod  of  command,  a  staff  of  authority,  a  >'^ 
tre ;  it  is  placed  m  the  hand  of  kings,  of  p^tmn 
of  a  provmce,  or  of  the  chief  of  a  people,  hr<^ 
foretold  that  ^the  sceptre  should  not  aepart  fro-: 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  bis  feet,  id 
Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  tbegathericfif 
the  people  be  ;**  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  and  Balaani,  forf 
telling  the  comin?  of  the  Messiah,  says,  "A  &^^ 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  Numb.  xxiv.  J7.  (See  ii}- 
LOH.)  Baruch  speaks  of  the  sceptic  put  br  6-. 
Babylonians  in  the  hands  of  their  gods,  chap.  n.  I'i 
It  is  given  also  to  scribes,  and  to  conimi^'^'> 
who  keep  a  list  of  troops,  Judg.  v.  14.  The  pnrt- 
ets  often  speak  of  the  sceptre  of  dominion;  (Isa.^iT 
5 ;  xix.  1 1, 14.)  and  Amos  represents  soverei^  po^ 
by  him  that  holds  the  sceptre,  Amos  i.  5, 8. 

(2.)  The  sceptre  is  put  tor  the  rod  of  corwtioD.  h 
the  sovereign  authority  that  punishes  and  buIr^'^ 
Ps.  ii.  9,  «  Thou  shalt  break  them  witb  a  rod  of  in«. 
that  is,  an  iron  sceptre.  The  wise  man  often  uff 
the  Hebrew  word  Shdtet,  to  express  the  rod  i»si 
which  the  disobedient  son  and  the  intiacubk « 
vant  are  disciplined,  Prov.  xzii.  15. 

(3.)  The  word  Skebet- is  very  often  takm  f<y  * 
tribe ;  probably,  because  the  princes  of  each  tnbf 
carried  a  sceptre,  or  a  wand  of  command,  to  oM 
their  dignity.  The  LXX  and  Vulgate  gcmnui 
translate  tribe ;  but  they  sometimes  preserr^ » 
word  sceptre.  (LXX,  1  Sam.  ix.  21 ;  x.  iMl [^ 
17 ;  1  Kings  viii.  16 ;  xi.  13,  32, 35;  xii.90, 21.  >^ 
gate,  see  Numb,  xviii.  2 ;  Jer.  li.  19.  See  ak  ^ 
English  Bible.)  ,  ^ 

(I.)  The  Hebi«w  Skebet  signifies  a  sbepl^"!' 
wand,  (Lev.  xxvii.  32.)  the  truncheon  of  awi^r^ 
or  any  common  stafi^  f2  Sam.  xxviii.  21.)  ibf '''^; 
javelin,  or  lance  of  a  soldier,  (2  Sam.  xxriit  14-  "  j"" 
or  staff  with  which  they  thrash  the  smaller  grwiw^J 
xxviii.  27.  , 

SCEVA,  chief  of  the  priests,  ( Acts  xix.  14)«^^ 
the  83magogue,  at  Ephesus. 

SCHISM,  from  Sxio^a.  which  rignifies  mrf 
or  division.  When  Jeroboam  revolted  aga"'-'  »^ 
hoboam,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  th^^  ^ 
tribes,  he  made  a  schism,  separated  fivm  ^^J^!'j 
of  the  Lord,  forsook  the  communion  of  JinW'' ^^ 
no  longer  frequented  the  temple,  ^^^^.V'*^,], 
chosen  and  appointed  place,  to  offer  worship  t""^ 
Lord.  The  Jews  at  this  day  look  on  the  Caraif  ^  - 
schismatics,  because  they  do  not  receive  their 
ditions.  ^ 

The  only  passages  in  the  New  Testtfuenr  J^  ^ 
the  word  scnism  occurs,  are,  1  Cor.  110;  xi-  'y  \ 
xii.  25,  and  in  each  one  of  them  it  denojefj^',; 
tion  of  affection  among  the  members  ^^^^,^^ 
body,  or  divisions  in  a  church,  and  Dotaep*^' 
from  it.  ,     j^ 

SCHOOLMASTER.  The  Greek  "^ J;^. 
gogue  now  carries  with  it  an  ideaapproaew"?^  ^ 
tempt :  with  no  other  word  to  qualior  it,  it  excii» 
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idea  of  a  pedaat,  wno  Msumes  an  air  of  authority  oyer 
others,  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  among 
the  ancients  a  pedagogue  was  a  person  to  whom 
they  committed  the  care  of  their  children,  to  lead 
them,  to  observe  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  their 
first  rudiments.  Thus  the  office  of  a  pedagogue 
nearly  answered  to  that  of  «  governor  or  tutor,  who 
constantly  attends  his  pupil,  teaches  him,  and  forms 
his  manners.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iv.  15.)  says  ;  ^  For 
though  you  have  ten  thousand  instructers  (peda- 
gogues) in  Christ,  yet  have  ^e  not  many  fathers." 
Representing  himself  as  theur  father  in  the  faith, 
siDce  he  had  begotten  them  in  the  gospel.  The  ped- 
agogue, indeed,  may  have  some  power  and  interest  of 
Ills  pupil,  but  he  can  never  have  the  natural  tenderness 
of  a  father  for  him.  To  the  Galatians,  the  apostle 
says,  (iii.  24,  25.)  **  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster 
(pedagogue)  to  bring  us  to  Christ"  It  pointed  out 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  the  fibres,  the  prophecies, 
of  the  Old  Testament :  but  since  we  are  advanced 
to  superior  learning,  and  are  committed  to  the  tuition 
of  the  faith  which  we  have  embraced,  we  have  no 
longer  need  of  a  schoolmaster,  or  pedagogue ;  as 
such  are  of  no  further  use  to  young  persons  when  ad- 
vanced to  years  of  maturity.  **  But  after  that  faith  is 
come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster — ^ped- 
agogue." Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that  the  term  school- 
master by  no  means  expresses  a  person  employed  to 
accompany  youth  to  school  from  home,  and  from 
school  to  home  again;  and  adds,  that  the  Greek 
word  didaauaXotf  OT  Uoeher^  approaches  much  nearer 
to  the  notion  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  is  distinguished 
accordingly  by  Plutarch,  de  Puerorum  Educatione, 
z.  9.  Among  the  great  number  of  slaves  possessed 
by  certain  families,  it  vnis  customary  to  intrust  the 
care  of  the  children  of  the  family  to  some  confiden- 
tial slave,  who  superintended  their  conduct,  and  di- 
rected their  proceedings.  A  domestic  usher,  then, 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  the  ancient  pedagogue  : 
and,  for  females,  the  duenna  of  foreign  countries. 
That  such  an  attendant  is  more  proper  to  early  youth 
than  to  mature  manhood,  is  obvious.  Another  class 
of  instructers  were  called  b^  the  Greeks  paidomatheiSf 
teachers  of  children.    (Quint,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.) 

SCORPION.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
Hebrew  word  ypy,  akrdb,  denotes  the  scorpion,  which 
is  the  hirgest  and  most  malignant  of  all  the  insect 
tribes.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  lobster  in  its 
general  appearance,  but  is  much  more  hideous. 
Those  found  in  Europe  seldom  exceed  four  inches 
in  length,  but  in  the  tropical  climates  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  meet  with  them  twelve  inches  long. 
There  are  few«.  animals  more  formidable,  and  none 
more  irascible,  than  the  scorpion ;  but  happily  for 
mankind,  they  are  equally  destructive  to  their  own 
species,  as  to  other  animals.  Goldsmith  states,  that 
Maupertuis  put  about  a  hundred  of  them  together  in 
the  same  glass ;  and  they  scarcely  came  into  con- 
tact, when  they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in  mu- 
tual destruction;  so  that  in  a  few  days  there  re- 
mained but  fourteen,  which  had  killed  and  devoured 
all  the  rest.  But  their  malignity  is  still  more  appar- 
ent in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring.  He  enclosed 
a  female  scorpion,  big  vrith  young,  m  a  class  vessel, 
and  she  was  seen  to  devour  them  as  fast  as  they 
were  excluded.  There  was  only  one  of  the  number 
that  escaped  the  general  destruction,  by  taking 
refuge  on  the  back  of  its  parent ;  and  this  soon  after 
revenged  the  cause  of  its  brethren,  by  killing  the  old 
one  in  its  tuni.  Such  is  the  terrible  nature  of  this 
insect ;  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  when  placed  in 


circumstances  of  danger,  from  which  itperceiree  i^ 
way  of  escape,  it  wiU  sting  itself  to  death.  Surely 
Moses,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  very  properly  mentions 
scorpions  among  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  DeuL 
viii.  15.  And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  hazardous 
situation  of  Ezekiel,  who  is  said  to  dwell  among 
scorpions,  (chap.  ii.  6.) — ^people  as  irascible  as  this 
terrible  insect;  nor  could  our  Lord  select  a  fitter 
contrast ;  **  If  a  son  shall  ask  of  his  father  an  eeti 
will  he  give  a  scorpion  ? "  Luke  xi.  11, 12.  But 
the  passage  most  descriptive  of  the  scorpion,  is  Rev. 
ix.  3 — 10,  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sting 
of  these  creatures  was  not  to  produce  death,  but  pain 
so  intense  that  the  vn^tched  sufierers  should  seek 
death,  (ver.  6.)  rather  than  submit  to  its  endurance. 
Dr.  Shaw  states,  that  the  sting  of  scorpions  is  not 
always  fatal ;  the  malignity  of  their  venom  being  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  complexion.  The  tor- 
ment of  a  scorpion  when  he  striketh  a  man  is  thus 
described  by  Dioscorides,  /is  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor  : 
^  When  the  scorpion  has  stung,  the  place  becomes 
inflamed  and  hardened ;  it  reddens  by  tension,  and 
is  painful  by  intervals,  being  now  chilly,  now  burn- 
ing. The  pain  soon  rises  hish,  and  ryes  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less.  A  sweatin^succeeds, 
attended  by  a  shivering  and  trembling:  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  become  cold ;  the  groin  swells ;  the 
bowels  expel  tneir  wind ;  the  hair  stands  on  end ;  the 
members  become  pale,  and  the  skin  feels  throughout 
it  the  sensation  of  a  perpetual  prickling,  as  if  by 
needles."  Our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples  power  to 
tread  on  these  terrible  creatures,  and  to  disarm  them 
of  their  power  of  hurting,  Luke  x.  19. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  on  the  contrast 
which  our  Lord  draws  between  a  scorpion  and  an 
egg,  that  the  body  of  this  insect  is  much  like  an  egg ; 
especially  those  of  the  white  kind,  which  is  the  first 
species  mentioned  by  ^lian,  Avicenna,  and  others ; 
and  Bocbart  has  shown  that  the  scorpions  of  Judea 
were  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 

The  Jews  used  whips  on  some  occasions,  which 
were  called,  from  the  suffering  they  occasioned, 
scorpions.  To  these  it  is  probable  the  haughty  Re- 
hoboam  alluded,  when  he  menaced  the  house  of 
Israel  vrith  increaong  their  oppresaons,  1  Kings 
xii.  11. 

SCOURGE,  or  Whip.  The  punishment  of 
scourging  was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  Mo- 
ses ordains,  (Deut.  xxv.  1—3.)  that  ^  if  there  be  a  con- 
troversy between  men,  and  they  come  to  judgment, 
then  the  judges  may  judge  them.  And  if  the  wicked 
man  were  found  worthy  to  be  beaten,  the  judce  was 
to  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten  before  his 
face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  certain  number,  but 
not  exceeding  forty  stripes.  There  were  two  ways 
of^  giving  the  lash ;  one  with  thongs  or  whips,  made 
of  rope-ends,  or  straps  of  leather ;  the  other  with 
rods  or  twigs.  The  offender  was  stripped  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  middle,  and  tied  by  his  arms  to  a  low 
pillar,  that  he  might  lean  forward,  and  the  execu- 
tioner the  more  easily  strike  his  back.  Some  main- 
tain that  they  never  gave  more  nor  less  than  thirty- 
nine  strokes,  but  that  in  greater  faults  they  struck  with 
proportionate  violence.  Others  think,  tnat  when  the 
mult  and  circumstances  required  it,  they  might 
increase  the  number  of  blows.  Paul  informs  us  (2 
Cor.  xi.  24.)  that  at  five  difiTerent  times  he  received 
thirty-nine  stripes  from  the  Jews;  which  seems  to 
imply  that  this  was  a  fixed  number,  not  to  be  exceed- 
ed. The  apostle  also  clearly  shov?s,  that  correction 
with  rods  was  difiTerent  from  that  vrith  a  whip ;  for 
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)le  nys,  "Thrice  wu  I  beaten  with  rodfl.**  And  when 
he  was  seized  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  the  tribune 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  ran  and  took  hmi  out  of  their 
hands ;  and,  desiring  to  know  the  reason  of  the  tumult, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  tied  and  stretched  on  the  ground, 
€0  put  him  to  the  question,  by  beating  him  with  rods, 
(Acts  xxii.  24,  25.)  for  thus  the  Romans  conunonly 
put  prisoners  to  the  question.  The  bastinado  was 
sometimes  given  on  the  back,  at  others  on  the  soles 
uf  the  feet. 

The  rabbins  affirm  that  punishment  by  the  scouive 
was  not  ignominious ;  and  thai  it  could  not  be  ob- 
jected as  a  disgrace  to  those  who  had  suffered  it 
They  maintain,  too,  that  no  Israelite,  not  even  the 
king,  or  the  high -priest,  was  exempt  from  this  law. 
This  must  be  understood,  however,  of  the  whipping 
inflicted  in  their  synagogues,  which  was  rather  a 
legal  and  particular  penalty,  tlian  a  public  and  sharae- 
ftiT  correction.  Philo,  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  Flaccus  treated  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says, 
he  made  them  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  whip, 
which  (he  remarks)  is  not  less  insupportable  to  a  free 
man,  than  death  itself.  Our  Saviour,  speakine  of  the 
pains  and  ignominy  of  his  passion,  commonly  puts 
his  scourgfng  in  the  second  place,  Matt  xx.  19 ;  Mark 
X.  34  ;  Luke  xviii.  32. 

SCRIB£,  (-tcD,  Sophir ;  LXX,  rQafi^ar^vi,  Gram- 
mattiUj)  a  word  very  common  in  Scripture,  and  hav- 
ing several  significations.  (1.)  A  clerk,  writer  or  sec- 
retary, which  constituted  an  important  employment 
in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  in  which  Scrip- 
ture mentions  the  secretaries  as  officers  of  the  crown. 
Seraiah  was  acnbe  or  secretary  to  David ;  (2  Sam. 
viii.  17.)  Shemaiah  exercised  the  same  ofl^ce  under 
the  same  prince;  (1  Cbron.  xxiv.  6.)  Elihoreph 
and  Ahiah  were  secretaries  to  Solomon ;  (1  Kin£B 
iv.  3.)  Shebna  filled  the  same  office  under  Hezekian, 
(2  Kings  xix.  2.)  and  Shaphan  under  Josiah,  2  Kings 
xxii.  8—10. 

(2.)  A  scribe  is  put  for  a  commissary  or  muster- 
master  of  an  army,  who  reviews  the  troops,  keeps  the 
list  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  It  is  said,  (Judg.  v. 
14.)  that  in  the  war  of  Barak  against  Siscra,  **  Out  of 
Machir  came  down  governors,  and  out  of  Zebulun 
they  that  bear  the  staff  of  a  leader."  In  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  is  found  Jeil  the  scribe,  who 
had  under  his  hand  the  king's  armies,  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
1 1 .  Jeremiah  speaks  of  a  scribe  as  prince  or  chief  of 
the  soldiers,  wl\p  superintended  the  military  exercises 
of  the  newly  raised  troops,  chap.  lii.  25 ;  2  Kin^rs  xxv. 
19.  (Hob.)  the  scribe,  prince  or  the  army,  who  made 
the  people  of  the  country  go  to  war.  Judas  directed 
the  scribes  to  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  brook  that 
the  army  was  to  cross ;  to  let  no  one  remain  beyond 
the  water,  but  to  cause  all  to  pass  over,  to  the  war,  1 
Mac.  V.  42. 

(3.)  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  skilful  man,  a 
doctor  of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning,  or  one  who  un- 
derstands affairs.  Jonathan,  David's  uncle  by  the 
father's  side,  was  **a  counsellor,  a  wise  man,  and  a 
scribe,"  1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.  Baruch,  the  disciple  and 
secretary  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  scribe ;  so  is  Gema- 
riah,  son  of  Shaphan ;  and  Elishama,  who  lived  under 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  Jer.  xxxvi.  10, 12, 20, 26.  Jesus, 
son  of  Sirach,  says,  (Ecclus.  x.  5.)  ^  In  the  hand  of 
God  is  the  prosperity  of  man,  and  upon  the  person  of 
the  scribe  shall  ne  lay  his  honor."  Great  commenda- 
tion is  given  in  Scripture  to  Ezra,  who  is  celebrated 
as  a  skilful  scribe,  *'a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses," Ezra  vii.  6.  The  scribes  of  the  people,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  were  public  writers, 


and  professed  doctors  of  the  kw,  whidi  ttiey  read 
and  explained  to  the  people. 

Some  place  the  origin  of  scribes  under  Mooes ;  but 
the  name  does  not  appear  till  under  the  judges,  J  udg. 
V.  14.  Others  think  that  David  instituted  them,  when 
he  establiahed  the  several  clanes  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6^)  though  Epiphanius  i^aces 
their  origin  at  the  same  time  with  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.  Mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxiiL  9,  of  scribes 
that  were  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  which  baa 
induced  some  to  believe,  that  all  scribes  were  Phari- 
sees. This  is  a  mistake ;  they  did  not  compose  any 
particular  sect 

He  who  is  called  a  doctor  of  the  law  in  Matt.  xxiL 
35,  is  called  a  scribe,  or  one  of  the  scribes,  io  Mark 
xii.  28.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews,  at  that  time, 
chiefly  consisted  in  Pharisaical  traditions^  and  io  mp- 
plving  them  to  explain  Scripture,  the  grester  number 
of*^  doctors  of  the  law,  or  scribes,  were  Pharisees; 
and  we  idmost  always  find  them  united  in  Scripture. 
They  all  valued  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  tlie 
law,  and  on  their  studying  and  teaching  it ;  uey  had 
the  key  of  knowledge,  and  sat  in  Moses's  chair,  Luke 
xi.  52 ;  Matt  xxiii.  £ 

SCRIPTURE,  or  Writiro,  is  a  term  genereDy 
used  to  denote  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  **  Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures  ?  " 
Matt  xxi.  42.  <*  How  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be 
fulfiUed  ?  "  Matt  xxvi.  54.  *"  AU  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrioe, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness," 2  Tim.  ill.  16.    See  Bible. 

The  reception  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  is  of  much  importance 
to  us,  and  it  should  be  well  understood,  that  in  this 
the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  scrupulous. 
As  the  pieces  which  compose  the  New  Testament 
were  published  at  divers  times,  and  were  written  in 
places  very  distant  from  one  another,  in  languages, 
also,  not  mutually  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  distant  countries,  we  cannot  wonder  that  some 
should  be  slow  in  making  their  way  to  general  recep- 
tion; or  that  some  were  never  generally  received. 
Those  published  in  the  West  were,  for  a  time,  little 
known  in  the  East,  and  vice  versa.  In  like  manner, 
those  written  in  the  Syriac  language,  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  Greeks,  only  by  means  of  an  accurate 
translation ;  nor  could  the  Syrians  understand  those 
written  in  Greek  without  similar  assistance.  It  \nl\ 
follow,  that  the  non-acquaintance  of  either  party,  or 
even  the  non-admisaon  bv  either  par^,  is  not,  ta 
Uaelff  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejectmg  a  tiact,  thai 
was  generally  acknowledged,  whei^  it  was  bener 
known. 

But  by  the  early  fathers,  and  by  men  the  most  com* 
petent  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  most  wortli y 
of  our  confidence,  the  books  of  the  present  canon 
were  not  all  esteemed  to  be  equally  authentic  By 
Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  before  any  canon  vras  e^nb- 
lished  by  authority,  they  were  divided  into  thn-e 
classes.  (1.)  Those  universally  received,  as  the  for.r 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  tiiirteen  Epi^les 
of  Paul,  one  Episde  of  Peter,  one  of  John.  (2.)  Those 
doubted  of  bv  some,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrevv^ 
and  the  Revelation.  (3.)  Those  doubted  of  by  many, 
or  contradicted  bv  most ;  as  the  Episde  of  James, 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  ef  Jude,  and  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John.  To  this  third  class  Eu- 
sebius  seems,  in  another  passage,  to  refer  the  Revela- 
tions. It  was  certainly  ooubted  of  by  many ;  it  has 
continued  to  be  doubted  of:  and  I  uther,  in  the  pref- 
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ace  to  bis  traoilatioiif  strongly  auestioiiB  its  canonical 
authority.  The  rule  of  the  cnurch  seems  to  have 
been,  to  admit  no  book  into  the  New  Testament  that 
was  not  the  work  of  an  apostle,  or  derived  from  an 
apoetle ;  hence  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
(though  some  suppose,  that  being  historical  only,  and 
not  dogmatical,  they  formed  an  exception  to  the 
rule.)  The  Epistle  of  James  was  doubted  of,  because 
some  questioned  whether  it  were  written  bv  James  < 
the  apostle,  or  by  another  James.  That  of  Jude  was 
long  excluded;  and  even  lately,  Michaelis  rather 
negatives  its  canonical  authority,  proof  of  its  compo- 
sition bv  an  apostle  being  very  deficient.  The  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  being  written  to  pri- 
vate persons,  were  but  little  known  in  early  ages; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  long  continued 
not  generally  acknowledsed.  On  the  whole,  the 
scrupulous  diligence  ana  judgment  of  the  earlv 
Christians  in  selecting  that  series  of  books  which 
afterwards  formed  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
must  give  us  equal  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Suc- 
ceeding ages  have  ^dually  received  what  formerly 
was  deemed  questionable;  and  our  present  canon 
is  certainly  more  complete  than  that  of  the  first 
Christians,  not  only  because  of  their  hesitation,  liut 
because  the  difficulty  of  procuring  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  entire  was  very  great  while  they  existed 
in  manuscript  only.  See  jBible. 
SCYTHOPOLIS,  a  name  of  Bethsbean,  which 
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SEA.  The  Hebrews  give  the  name  of  sea  (m, 
yam)  to  any  great  collection  of  water;  as,  (1.^  to  a 
Take  or  a  pool.  Thus  we  have  the  sea  of  Galilee  or 
of  TiberiauB,  the  Dead  sea,  &c.  (2.)  To  great  rivers, 
as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  &c.  which,  by 
their  magnitude,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  overflow- 
ing seem  litde  seas,  or  great  lakes.  (See  Isa.  xi.  15 ; 
zviii.  1, 2 ;  xxi.  1 ;  Jer.  li.  26, 4Sl^  &c.)  The  following 
are  the  principal  seas  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  great  sea,  the  western  sea,  or  the  sea 
of  the  Philistines,  generally  denotes  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  lay  west  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  The 
sea  is  often  put  for  the  west,  as  the  right  is  put  (or 
the  south.  Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  14,  et  paasim, .  On  the 
Mediterranean  they  floated  the  timber  cut  down  fi*om 
mount  Libanus,  which  was  brought  to  Joppa,  for 
buildinff  the  temple,  &c. 

2.  The  sea  of  Suph,  or  the  Red  sea,  lies  between 
Arabia  on  the  east,  and  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  on  the 
west,  and  is  m  length  alx)ut  1400  miles.  It  is  by 
some  thought  to  have  been  called  the  sea  of  Suph,  or 
the  weedy  sea,  because  of  the  great  quantitv  of  reeds 
or  sea-wrock  fl>und  at  its  bottom,  and  on  its  shores. 
Others,  however,  and  among  them  is  Bruce,  think  it 
derived  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  coral 
found  in  it.  Pliny  says,  it  olnained  the  name  of  the 
Red  sea,  in  Greek  Erythrea,  from  a  king  caUed  Ery- 
thros,  who  reigned  in  Arabia,  and  whose  tomb 
was  seen  in  the  island  Tyrine,  or  Agyris.  Several 
learned  men  believe,  that  this  king  Eiythros  is  Esau, 
or  Edom ;  Edom,  in  Hebrew,  signifying  red  or  rud- 
dy, as  Erythros  does  in  Greek.  But  the  dwelling 
of  Edom  was  east  of  Canaan,  towards  Bozra ;  and 
Calmet  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  this  name  was 
not  given  it  till  after  the  Idumeans,  the  descendants 
of  Edom,  had  spread  themselves  westward  as  fiu*  as 
the  Red  sea.  It  miffht  then  receive  the  name  of  the 
sea  of  Edom,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  Thalassa 
Erythrea,  or  the  Red  sea.  That  part  of  the  sea 
where  the  Israelites  passed,  is  thought  to  have  been 
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near  Kolsum,  the  sea  about  which  bears  the  name  of 
Bahr  al  Kolsum,  or  the  sea  of  destruction,  and  is  in 
width  about  three  leagues,  and  in  depth  varies  fit)m 
9  to  14  fathoms. 

The  term  Red  sea  appears  to  be  improperly 
adopted  in  Numb.  xxi.  14.  (See  in  Bible,  p.  170,  col. 
2.)  So  also  in  Deut  L  1,  where  it  shoukl  be  in  the 
plain  "  over  against  Suph."  Here  our  translators 
confess,  by  their  italics,  that  they  have  inserted  the 
word  sea  between  Paran,  Tophel,  &c.  and  by  this  in- 
sertion the  geoji^aphy  is  sadly  confUsed.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  station  which  was  in  any  tolerable  sense 
over  against  the  Red  sea,  could  not  posnbly  be  near 
to  Paitm,  nor  to  Hazeroth ;  neither  could  it  be 
"  eleven  days'  journey  firom  Kbreb,  by  the  way  of 
mount  Seir ; "  that  is,  at  Kadesh  Barnea. 

3.  The  Dead  sea,  Salt  sea,  Eastern  sea,  sea  of 
Sodom,  or  sea  of  the  wilderness,  or  plain,  is  the  lake 
Asphaltites,  which  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Judea,  and  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  cides  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adroah  and  Zeboim.  Its  real 
size,  we  believe,  is  not  yet  ascertained,  for  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  modem  traveller  has  measured 
it ;  and  the  measurements  of  Josephus,  who  found  it 
seventy-two  miles  long,  and  eighteen  brakd,  are  still 
referred  to.  Diodorus  aflirms  that  it  is  sixty-two 
miles  long,  and  seven  and  a  half  broad ;  but  the  calcu- 
lation of  rliny  is  much  greater,  for  he  savs,  it  is  one 
hundred  long,  and  twenty-five  wide,  in  the  broadest 
part.  Maundrell  considers  it  seventy-two  miles  long, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  in  breadth.  Pococke  agrees 
with  Diodorus,  and  Dr.  Clarice  with  Josephus ;  and 
the  abbe  Maritti,  who  seems  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  its  peculiarities,  maintains  that  it  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circuit.  We  cannot  but 
consider  it  singular  that  its  dimensions  should  not 
have  been  more  perfectly  ascertained. 

Ilie  waters  of^  the  Dead  sea  are  clear  and  limpid, 
but  uncommonly  salt,  and  even  bitter.  Their  specific 
gravity  exceeds  that  of  all  other  waters  known.  Jose- 
phus and  Tacitus  say  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it ;  and 
according  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  several  trav- 
ellers, those  carried  thither  by  the  Jordan  instantly 
die.  Maundrell,  nevertheless,  states,  that  he  found 
some  shell-fish  resembling  oysters  on  the  shore,  and 
bishop  Pococke  was  informed  that  a  monk  had  seen 
fish  caught  in  the  water :  these  are  assertions,  how- 
ever, that  require  further  corroboration.  The  mud  is 
blacky  thick  and  fetid,  and  no  plant  vegetates  in  the 
water,  which  is  reputed  to  have  a  petrifying  quality. 
Branches  of  trees,  accidentally  immersed  in  it,  are 
speedily  converted  into  stone,  and  the  curious  in 
Jenisaiem  then  collect  them.  Neither  do  plants  grow 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake,  where  evei^ 
thing  is  duU,  cheerless  and  inanimate  ;  whence  it  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  the  Dead  sea. 
But  the  real  cause  of  the  absence  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  Volney  affirms,  is  owing  to  the  saltness 
and  acridity  of  the  water,  infinitely  surpassing  what 
exists  in  other  seas.  The  earth  surrounding  it  la 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  same  saline  qualities, 
too  predominant  to  admit  of  vegetable  life,  and  even 
the  air  is  saturated  with  them.  The  waters  are  clear 
and  incorruptible,  as  if  holding  sah  in  solution,  nor  is 
the  presence  of  this  substance  equivocal,  for  Dr. 
Pococke  found  a  thin  crust  of  salt  upon  his  face  after 
bathing  in  the  sea,  and  the  shores  where  it  occasion- 
ally overflows,  are  covered  with  a  similar  crust. 
Gfllen  considered  it  completely  saturated  with 
salt,  for  it  would  dissolve  no  more,  when  thrown 
into  it 
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There  are  mines  of  fossil  salt  in  the  suuth-west 
bank,  from  which  specimens  have  been  brought  to 
Europe ;  some  also  exist  in  the  declivities  of  the 
II 10  im tains,  and  have  provided,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, for  the  consumption  of  the  Arabs  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Great  quantities  of  asphaltum  appear 
float'uig  on  the  surface  of  ttie  sea,  and  are  driven  by 
Uie  winds  to  the  east  and  west  bank,  where  it  remains 
fixed.  Ancient  authors  inform  us,  that  the  neiffhbor- 
ing  inhabitants  were  carofiil  to  collect  it,  and  went 
out  in  boats,  or  used  other  expedients  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  the  south-east  bank  are  hot  springs  and 
deep  gullies,  dangerous  to  the  traveller,  were  not 
their  position  indicated  by  'small  pyramidic  edifices 
on  the  sides.  Sulphur  is  likewise  found  on  the  edffes 
of  the  Dead  sea,  and  a  kind  of  stontf,  or  coal,  called 
mu9C€L,  by  the  Arabs,  which,  on  attrition,  exhales  an 
intolerable  odor,  and  burns  like  bitumen.  This 
stone,  which  also  comes  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, is  black,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  Mr.  Mauu- 
drell  saw  pieces  of  it  two  feet  square,  in  the  convent 
of  St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  carved  in  has  relief  and 
polished  to  as  ffrent  a  lustra  as  black  marble  is  capa- 
ble of.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  employ  it  in 
pavine  churches,  mosques,  courts,  and  other  places 
of  puolic  resort  In  the  polishing  its  disagreeable 
odor  is  lost.  The  citizens  of  Bethlehem  consider 
it  as  endued  witli  antiseptic  virtues,  and  bracelets  of 
it  are  worn  by  attendants  on  the  sick,  as  an  antidote 
against  disease.  As  the  lake  is  at  certain  seasons 
covered  with  a  thick  dark  mist,  confined  within  its 
own  limits,  which  is  dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  spectators  have  been  induced  to  allege  that  black 
and  sulphureous  exhalations  are  constantly  issuing 
firom  the*^  water.  They  have  been  no  less  mistaken 
in  supposing,  that  birds  attempting  to  fly  across  are 
sCrucK  with  pestiferous  fumes.  Late  and  reputable 
travellers  declare,  that  numerous  swallows  skim 
along  the  surface,  and  from  thenc«  take  up  water 
necessary  to  build  their  nests;  and  on  this  head 
Heyman  and  Van  Egmont  made  a  decisive  experi- 
ment. Thejr  carried  two  sparrows  to  tlie  shore,  and 
having  depnved  them  of  some  of  the  wing  feathers, 
afler  a  short  flight  both  fell  in,  or  rather  on,  the  sea ; 
but  so  far  from  expiring  there,  they  got  out  in  safety'. 
An  uncommon  love  of  exaggeration  is  testified  in  all 
the  older  narratives,  and  in  some  of  modem  date,  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  lake.  Chateau- 
briand speaks  of  a  **  distnal  sound  proceeding  from 
this  lake  of  death,  like  the  stifled  clamors  of  the 
people  engulfed  in  its  waters ! " — that  its  shores  pro- 
duced fruit  beautiful,  but  containing  nothing  but 
ashes ;  that  it  bears  upon  its  surface  the  heavier  metals. 
These  and  a  thousand  other  stories  of  a  like  charac- 
ter, have  been  perpcjtually  re()eated  Avith  barely  any 
foundation  of  truth.  Among  other  facts  apparently 
unaccountable,  has  been  ranked  that  of  this  lake 
constantly  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  with- 
out overflowing  its  banks,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
visible  outlet.  Some  have  therefoi*e  conjectured  the 
possibility  of  a  subterraneous  communication  with 
the  Red  sea ;  others,  more  ingenious,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  daily  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  all 
the  waters  discharged  into  it,  which  is  a  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  apparent  paradox.  See  Jordan,  j).  577, 
and  Elath,  p.  380. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  water  of  tlie  Dead  sea, 
brought  to  Britain  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clunie,  at  the 
request  of  the  late  sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Marcet  It  was  perfccdy  transparent,  and 
deposited  no  crystals  on  standing  in  close  vessels.  Its 


taste  waa  peculiar,  bitter,  saline  and  pungent  Sots* 
tions  of  silver  produced  firom  it  a  very  copious  pre- 
cipitate, showmg  the  presence  of  iDarioe  acid 
Oxalic  acid  instantly  discovered  lime  in  the  water. 
Solutions  of  barytes  produced  a  cloud,  showinf  tk 
existence  of  sglphuric  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  was  ascertained  to  be  Ull, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  what  had  been  found 
bv  Lavoisier,  being  1.240,  in  a  portion  nibniitted  to 
his  examination.  From  difierent  experiments  in  the 
analyses  which  we  refer  to,  the  result  proved  the 
contents  of  100  grains  of  water  to  be 

Muriate  of  lim^  ....  3.920 
Muriate  of  magnesia  . .  10J246 
Muriate  of  soda  ....  10^ 
Sulphate  of  lime  ....    0.054 

24.580 


Whence  it  appeara  that  this  water  contains  about 
one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  salts  in  a  state  of  periect 
desiccation ;  but  if  Siese  salts  be  desiccated  ooiy  tf 
the  temperature  of  180®  they  will  amount  to  41  per 
cent,  of  the  water.    (Edin.  Cyclop,  vol.  ii.  p.  559.) 

The  Dead  sea  is  said,  in  sacred  writ,  to  have  ariKQ 
from  the  exercise  of  divine  wrath  against  the  ciw 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrba,  for  their  unexampled 
iniquity.  Five  cities,  all  governed  by  kingB,  wot 
involved  in  the  general  destruction,  then  overwhelm 
ing  the  fertile  vale  of  Siddim  where  tbey  stood. 
Some  writersj  among  whom  is  Mr.  Home,  (iDtroi 
vol.  iii.  p.  71,  2d  edit)  are  of  opinion  that  these  citi« 
were  destroyed  by  lightning  having  set  fire  to  iw 
bituminous  substances  with  which  they  ^PP^'*°'! 
plac^  to  have  abounded ;  or  else  to  have  beendeettd 
by  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  neighborhood.  Tto 
notion,  however,  seems  to  have  benan  taken  up  ^ 
out  sufficiently  considering  that  the  cxistenff  « 
these  materials  in  the  neignborhood  of  the  vale « 
Siddim  is  incompatible  with  the  description  vb^ 
the  inspu^d  writer  gives  of  the  nature  of  the  «b 
about  these  parts.  Nothing  can  be  nwrc  certtBi 
than  that  those  places  where  brimstone  and  »»  jrf 
found,  are  naturally  most  barren  and  unfr^ 
Hence  the  sacred  WTiters,  to  represent  unfruitful »» 
desolate  places,  describe  them  as  abounding  ^ 
these  materials.  (See  Deut  xxix.  22—24 ;  JikJ«-  ^ 
45 ;  Jer.  xvii.  5, 6 ;  Zepb.  ii.  9.)  On  the  codwi?. 
the  vnle  of  Siddim  is  represented  as  a  fruitw'  «* 
well  watered  every  where,  and  hence  highly  ad^™ 
to  the  pasturage  of  cattle ;  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  H-)  ^^ 
which  reason  it  was  chosen  by  Lot  in  prcfereoce 
any  other  part  of  the  land, 'Gen.  xiii.  9.  r^" 
which  it  appears  that  the  sulphur  or  brimstoD^'.'"^ 
the  salt  and  saline  matter,  as  well  as  the  i»J"*?T 
of  subterraneous  fires,  which  are  to  be  fr"™.'^: 
the  Dead  sea  now,  are  rather  tlie  eflccts  of  tijf^ 
struction  poured  upon  the  spot,  than  the  n*^"jlru 
ductions  of  the  place  before  that  event  i^'*''* 
Geoff.  vol.  i.  p.  1  A,  8vo.)  ,  • 

[The  general  features  of  the  Dead  sea, «»  ' 
shores,  especially  at  the  southern  extremity,  i*^ 
been  described  in  different  articles.  See,  espt**'?' 
Cawa AN,_p.  233 ;  Exodus,  p.  414 ;  Sait,  vaust  or 
p.  804.    R.  ^       .„., 

The  Tonouk  of  the  Sea,  to  that  wli'^J^furtJL 
the  laud ;  as  we  call  that  a  tongue,  or  neck  oi  "»^ 
which  advances  into  the  sea,  Josh,  xv.5;  xi'u**  ' 
Isa.  xi.  15. 
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for  ihe  leniple,  whs  a  veswl  which  aiood  iii  the  tem- 
ple, and  contained  three  thougond  baths,  according 
to  3  Chron.  iv.  S,  or  two  ihousand  baths,  according 
to  1  Kings  vii.  36.  Calinet  thinks  this  may  be  recon- 
ciled, by  saying  that  the  cup  or  bowl  contained  two 
thousand  balhs,  and  Ihe  foot,  which  was  hollow,  a 
thousand  more.  It  stood  on  its  foot  now  mentioned, 
bexidcs  which  it  was  supported  by  twelve  oxen  of 

Mr.  Taylor  expresses  liiit  diBsoiisfacEion  wlili  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  relative  to  the  c^pocity  of 
thii)  vessel,  as  just  given  from  Calmet,  and  devotes  ■ 
very  considerable  article  [Fragm.  3541  to  its  inveati- 
ganon ;  of  which  we  shall  giro  the  substance. 

Calmet,  as  we  have  seen,  supposes  that  the  bowl, 
or  cavity,  held  3000  bathe,  and  the  foot  or  hollow, 
1000  more,— but  what  could  be  Ihe  use  of  this  hol- 
low? Not,  surely,  to  contain  so  much  water;  It 
must  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  if  when 
it  wanted ;  but  in  this  case,  the  cocks  should  be 
placed  at  the  boOom  of  it,  which  they  are  not  in  Cai- 
mct's  engraving. 

In  proposing  his  solution,  Mr.  Taylor  offenj  the 
fotlowins  remarhs : 

(1.)  No  figure  of  this  sea  yet  published  lias  pre- 
served a  proper  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  necessary 
body  of  water,  which  was  not  stagnant,  but  flowing, 
as  is  evident  from  two  considerations:  (I.)  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Jewish  purifications,  were  perform- 
ed over  ruiming  water ;  (2.)  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
and  Maimonides  agree,  that  a  pipe  of  water  came 
into  the  Brazen  sea  out  of  the  well  or  fountain  Etam, 
and  couatontly  flowed  from  it,  fur  ihn  use  of  the 
priests  who  ministered  at  the  altar. 

(2.)  The  construction  of  a  fountain  Implies  pipea, 
&c.  for  forcing  the  water  upwards,  and  correspond- 
itig  pipes  for  passing  the  water  through  [or  at  least 
among)  the  oxen,  &c.  around  the  basin.  It  seems 
plausible,  therefore,  he  suggests,  thai  Ihe  writer  of 
the  Chronicles  does  not  merely  slate  the  quantity  of 
water  which  the  basin  held,  but  that  iibo  which  was 
neceBHsry  to  work  it,  to  keep  it  flowing  as  a  foun- 
tain J  that  which  vras  necessary  to  fill  it  and  its  ac- 
companiments. This  opinion  he  siipporw  by  point- 
ing out  the  different  pliraseology  us^d  in  the  two 
panages.  In  I  Kiii^  vii.  36,  it  contained,  compre- 
hended, hfld  3000  baths ;  but  in  3  Chron.  iv.  5,  two 
wonjs  are  used,  one  as  before,  "tf  held,"  the  other, 
"  it  rtctived."  Now  the  writer,  as  he  remarks,  would 
not  have  uspd  two  words,  adding  a  second  word, 
merely  to  signify  the  same  ibin^ ;  there  was,  then,  a 
difference  Iwlween  this  reeewing  and  this  haUing. 


sivel^  htld  only  3000  baths  when  its  contents  weri 
reatncted  to  tho«e  of  the  circular  basin :  "  It  received, 
and  held,  three  thousand  balha." 

Rut  being  unvrillingto  rest  upon  mere  assumption, 
Mr.  Taylor  refers  to  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Lions," 
now  extant  in  the  Moorish  palace  at  Granada,  usually 
called  by  its  Arabic  name,  Al-luanbra,  and  which 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  Ihe  brazen  sea. 

This  fountain  is  composed  of  twelve  lions,  hold 
ingtheplaceof  Solomon's  twelve  oxen,  "their  hinder 
parts  turned  inward ; "  and  three  toward  each  comer 
of  ihc  heavens,  of  course.  Solomon's  basin  stood 
upon  the  oien,  and  this  basin  is  supported  by  pillars, 
which  pillars  enter  the  hinder  pans  of  the  animals, 
and  through  ihe  pillars  the  water  passes  into  the 
animals.  Whether  Sulomon'H  Itasin  had  these  nil- 
Inrs  we  know  not ;  but  as  it  Btoo<liii)on  the  oxen,  (no 
doubl,  ot  their  hinder  parts,  which  were  turned 
inward,)  tlie  opportunity  for  communication  b)[  pipes 
is  obvious.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin  rises  a 
smaller  one,  or  cup,  which  is  indeed  the  fountain, 
and  supplies  water  to  the  larger.  It  is  imgiOBHible  to 
deterniine  whether  Solomon^  bad  onv  cup  like  this ; 
but,  if  it  had,  the  difference  between  &000  baths  and 
3000  baths  ia  accounted  for  at  once,  and  with  at  least 
much  propriety  as  the  "  hollow  foot "  of  Calmet 
counts  for  it.  Such  a  cup,  adding  nothing  to  the 
:lemel  measure  of  the  Ijasin,  might  be  omitted  la 
the  account.  However,  not  to  insist  on  this,  it  must 
be  recollected,  says  our  author,  that  to  su^>ply  the 
rising  column  of  waler,  of  considerable  diameter, 
and,  no  doubt,  of  a  majestic  elevation  ;  lOBupi^y  also 
Ihe  discharge  of  twelve  lesser  fountains  m)m  the 
mouths  of  the  o.xen — ae  in  this  instance  from  the 
months  of  the  lions — together  with  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  various  pipes,  may  well  be  thought  to 
require  half  as  much  water  as  was  held  by  the  basin 
itself;  HO  that  tlie  waler  necessary  to  sttpply  the 
whole,  or  what  was  rtctived  by  the  entire  fountain 
when  al  woHi,  was  3000  baths;  while  the  basin 
ine  held  only  3000  baths. 

Without  affecting  to  determine  whether  Solomon's 
basin  had  a  cup,  Mr.  Taylor  inquires,  whether  it  is 
absolutely  certain,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  original,  that  the  same  brim  which  had 
knobs  compassing  it, "  ten  in  eighteen  inches,"  is  the 
me  OB  that   which  was  "wrought  like  the  brim  of 
cup,  Willi   flowers  of  lilies?"    The  ornaments  of 
e  run  of  ^l-hambra  are  like  those  of  flowers ;  tlioae 
■tiie  liasin  are  different ;  niighi  it  not  lie  so  in  Solo- 

This  solution  sieems  greatly  preferable  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  one  writer  means  dry-measure  baths  and 
the  other  liquid-measure  baths ;  or  that  Ihe  baih  had 
varied  in  its  quantity  afler  the  time  of  Solomon; 
since  the  foinidstion  of  this  explanation  is  matter  of^ 
fact,  and  since  the  coincidence  of  ideas  between 
Solomon's  and  the  Moorish  fountain  is  striking.  (See 
Swinburne's  Travels  in  Spain,  p.  178.) 

The  founiain  may  serve  to  answer  another  ques- 
on,  which  has  been  raised  on  the  manner  of  cast- 
ig  Solomon's  brazen  sea — How  such  an  immense 
bodv  could  be  cast  at  ontti  This  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  laking  as  r«rtain  that  ihe  sea  was  stricllv 
a  circle;  whereas  the  Arabian  founlsin,  though 
circular,  is  divided  into  twelve  faces,  each  fcce  being 
itself  a  plane,  and  forming  an  angle  with  the  next 
If  this  were  the  fact  also  with  respect  to  Solomon's 
sea,  then  we  perceive  bow  eanly  each  face  might  be 


<t  sepaiatel 
twitniMndi 


ly,  and  afterwards  the  whole  be  united 


LDding  which  few  pervoni,  if  anj, 
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hflWiata  IB  describing  it  w  a  rmwuf  boaiii.  This 
would  deienniiie,  too,  that  Solomoo's  oxen  stood, 
like  the  Mooruh  lioofl^  one  to  each  fikce,  with  equal 
inlMTvalB  between  them,  all  round  the  circumference, 
and  not,  aa  might  be  gathered  from  the  description, 
three  together,  each  three  ftcing  a  cardinal  pomt  of 
the  heavens,  which  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the 
rabbins,  and  is  adopted  by  Calmet  and  others. 

Is  there  an  allusion  to  the  brazen  sea  as  a  fountain, 
in  Zech.  xiii.  1,  **  in  thai  day  then,  tkaU  ht  a  fountain 

rvedy  not  merely  to  the  priests  in  divine  service  in 
temple^  but  it  shall  be  free  to  ifte  htnue  qfOamd^ 
and  to  ike  tnkMtanta  qf  Jenualtm  in  genera],  to  the 
whole  nation,  &&  for  deanting  of  sin  and  umeUof^ 
nt$$^  &c.  ? 

SEIAH,  a  Hebrew  measure,  containing  about  two 
gallons  and  a  hall^  liquid  measure ;  or  shout  a  peck 
and  one  pint,  dry  measure. 

SEAL,  SEALING.  The  allusions  and  references 
to  seals  and  sealing  are  very  frequent  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Seals  or  signets  were  in  use  at  a  very 
earlv  period ;  and  they  were  evidendy  of  various 
kinds,  so  that  the  same  expression,  as  it  might  at 
first  «^t  be  thought,  has  a  diversity  of  meaning, 
detemunable  by  its  connection  or  application. 

The  principal  use  of  seals  was  for  authentication, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  parties  to 
whom  they  respectively  belonged.  The  seal  of  a 
private  penon  was  usually  worn  on  his  finser,  or  on 
his  wrist,  or  in  a  bracelet,  being  small  in  size.  The 
seal  of  a  goyemor  was  worn  by  him,  or  carried  about 
his  person,  in  the  roost  secure  manner  possible.  The 
royal  seal  was,  (1.^  penonal,  to  the  kinff ;  (3.)  public, 
to  the  state ;  in  otner  words,  the  seal  of  the  kin^^,  and 
the  seal  of  the  crown :  the  first  the  king  returned  ; 
the  hitter  he  delivered  to  the  proper  officer  of  state. 
So  ftr  otur  own  usages  enable  us  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  nature  of  this  important  instmmenL 

The  art  of  writing  is  so  ffeuerally  difiliscd  among 
na,  that  we  think  meanly  of  an  individual  who  has 
not  acquired  that  noble  qualification ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  governor,  or  a  king,  who  is 
destitute  of  the  accomplishment,  being  fit  for  dis- 
charaing  the  duties  of  his  office.  We  must,  therefore, 
lecoUect,  that  in  the  East  the  art  of  writing  is  prac- 
tised by  a  body  of  men  whose  dtill  is  the  mean  of 
their  livelihood,  and  who  engross  almost  the  whole  of 
its  practice.  The  civil  governor  may  be  considered 
as  never  authenticating  by  ti^aatitn ;  but  to  give 
validity  to  an  order,  he  stamps  it  with  an  impression 
of  the  seal  which  he  wears,  and  this  sufficiently  de- 
notes, to  all  who  mspect  it,  that  he  has  been  informed 
of  the  contents,  and  nas  confinned  them  by  his  stamp 
mamaaL  This  shows  the  vest  consequence  of  this 
implement ;  for,  should  an  order,  under  the  govern- 
or's seal,  command  the  death  of  A.  B.  that  person 
would  be  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  executed  on  the 
warrant  thua  authenticated.  Or,  should  an  order, 
thus  authenticated,  command  the  disbursement  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  the  treasurer  would  dis- 
burse it,  and  justify  liimself  l^  this  authority.  So 
that,  in  &ct,  whoever  possesses  this  seal  possesses  all 
the  power  of  the  real  owner,  all  the  resources  of  the 
country,  &c.  Hence  we  may  in  some  degree  esti- 
mate the  incautious  confidence  of  Judah,  who  gave 
his  seal  to  Tamar,by  which  act  he,  with  hispropmrQr, 
was  placed  entirely  in  her  power;  and  we  may  alao 
perceive  the  fideli^  of  Tamar,  who  made  no  Ul  use 
of  this  authority. 

Seals  were  usually,  made  of  silvart  but  others- were 
of  inferior  inc«Bls;and  some  of  precious  stones.  The 


form  of  their  cutting  most  also  oe  pr<^.riy  under- 
stood, because  such  seals  as  are  in  use  among  our- 
selves would  very  ill  answer  the  puipose  of  stamp- 
mg  or  marking.  Were  they  dqyped  m  a  thick  kind 
of  ink,  (printers  ink,  ibr  example,)  they  would  im- 
print on  paper  the  mark  of  tneir  flat  superficies 
leavinff  hUaJu  corresponding  to  the  hollowB  which 
formed  the  letteis.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
sesJs  which  are  to  be  thus  dipped  should  have  the 
inscriptions  upon  them  raUtd^  so  that  these  inscrip- 
tions may  hold  the  ink,  and  imprint  on  the  paper  the 
forms  of  the  letters  which  compose  them.  In  this 
manner  the  excise  stamps  on  a  variety  of  articles 
which  pay  duty  in  Britain  are  cut  and  conducted ; 
also  post-marks  on  letters,  letters  for  marking  linen, 
and,  universally,  types  used  for  printing. 
The  nature  of  the  inscription  is  another  tfain^  re- 

autring  notice.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  consist  of 
[le  initials  of  the  owner's  name ;  they  contain,  eq»e- 
cially  when  they  belong  to  a  person  of  consequence, 
a  description  of  his  office,  residence,  &c.  and,  as  a 
loug  line  of  ancestry  is  reckoned  to  increase  the 
honor  of  an  indiridual,  this  in  the  East  is  displayed 
on  some  of  their  seals  with  a  parade  (as  we  should 
call  it)  verging  on  afiectation  and  ostentation.  Some 
of  them  Iwve  additions  which  seldom  occupy  our 
cipher  seals,  such  as  inscriptions,  mottoes,  semences^ 
apophthegms  of  moral  wisdom,  and  sentiments, 
pious  or  political ;  which  answer  in  some  measure  to 
the  mottoes  of  our  coats  of  arms,  but  extended  to 
lensths  which  custom  among  us  forbids. 

Mr.  Taylor,  fivm  whom  these  remsrksare  abridged, 
has  selected  the  following  Scripture  references  to 
seals  and  sealinff. 

We  read  in  £Sst.  viii.  8,  "  Write  in  theking*s name, 
and  seal  it  with  the  king's  [seal]  ring ;  for  the  writ- 
ing which  is  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed 
with  the  king's  ring,  no  man  may  reverse."  (See 
also  ver.  10.)  It  clwly  appears  that  the  king^  ring 
[called  n]!3e  iahaaUt]  had  a  seal  in  it ;  tiiis  also  is  the 
name  of  Pharaoh's  ring;  and  we  read  (chap,  iii  I0.| 
that  the  lung  took  ofiT  his  ring  fitmi  his  hand,  and 
gave  it  to  naman,  empowering  him  therdiiy,  at  his 
pleasure,  to  autiienticate  his  commands  with  the 
tftomp  of  royal  authority. 

Precisely  the  same  action  is  that  of  Pharaoh  wkh 
respect  to  Joseph:  (Gen.  xli.  42^)  ''And  Pharaoh 
took  off  his  ring  (teiaaik)  from  hb  hand,  and  save 
it,  and  placed  it  on  the  hand  of  Joseph;"  from 
which  moment  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  of 
civil  ffovcmment,  although  vested  in  the  king,  was 
transterred  to  Joseph ;  and  since  this  ring  is  caued  hy 
the  same  name  as  the  former,  we  may  jusuy  conclude 
that  it  was  of  the  ssme  nature.  But  here  arises  a 
qiury.  It  is  said  these  rings  were  worn  on  the  hand 
— were  they  worn  on  the  wrist  ?  or,  being  worn  on 
the  finger,  are  they  said  to  have  been  worn  on  the 
hand? 

We  have,  however,  an  earlier  instance  of  a  seal — 
and  it  should  seem  to  be  a  seai*ring,  as  bemg  the 
property  of  the  wearer,  known  by  an  appropriate  in- 
scription— in  the  instance  of  Judah,  (uen.  xxxvin. 
18.)  who  left  with  Tamar  his  seal  or  signet,  caUed 
onn)  hothdm*  That  this  was  a  ring  appears  likely 
flx>m  the  considerslion  of  Judidi's  wearing  it  about 
his  person.  The  word  is  used,  too,  in  Jer.  xxiL  1^, 
**  Though  Coniah,  son  of  Jehoiskim,  were  a  (Aotikdm, 
snmjring on  my  rif^t hand ; "  and  we  have  in  Dan.  vL 
17,(1B,  Heb.)  the  act  of  sealing  described  by  it,  "^  And 
a  stone  was  orougbt  and  placed  on  the  moiith  of  the 
den,  and  the  king  seialed  it  (nonn)  ^th  his  ring  (np^) 
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and  the  princes  ako  sealed  with  their  rings."  Hence 
it  appears  that  we  have  three  words  to  denote  a  seal, 
or  rather  three  different  kinds  of  seals,  denoted  by 
three  yery  distinct  and  diflferent  words.  (1.)  Hothdm, 
which  is  used  the  earliest,  we  believe,  in  the  instance 
of  Judah  ;  it  denotes  a  seal  of  such  a  kind  as  a  pri- 
vate person  might  carry  about  him*  (2.)  Tabaaihj  a 
sea]  which  we  find  worn  by  kings,  as  by  Pharaoh 
and  Ahasuerus.  (3.)  bkd^  a  seal  employed  both  by 
the  king  and  his  princes ;  and  therefore  not  appro- 
priate restrictively  to  royalty.  It  is  not  said  that  this 
article  was  worn  about  the  person. 

Hoihdm,  Mr.  Taylor  takes  to  be  a  general  word 
for  seal ;  and  he  thinks  it  means  a  precious  stone, 
cut  in  the  manner  of  seals.  So  we  read,  Exod. 
xxviii.  11 :  -**  Two  onyx  stonee^  the  work  of  an  engra- 
ver in  stone,  (seal-cutter,)  engraved,  or  cut  in,  with 
the  engravings,  incisions,  of  a  hatitdm.**  The  same, 
(ver.  21.)  '^The  names  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(twelve!  were  to  be  upon  the  twelve,  stones  of  the 
pectoral,  like  the  engravings  of  a  hothdm ;  each  stone 
containing  one  name : "  aim  ver.  96,  "  And  thou  shah 
make  a  pmte  (flower)  of  pure  gold,  and  shalt  make 
incisions— openings ;  that  is,  simlt  engrave  upon  it 
like  the  engraving  of  a  hothdm^  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  The  same  phrase  (chap,  xzxix.  6.|  expresses 
that  the  onyx  stones  were  engraven  with  tne  engrav- 
ings of  a  hoihAm;  (also  ver.  14.)  and  it  deserves  re- 
mark, how  carefully  these  articles  are  described  as 
being  wrought  with  a  peculiar,  or  at  least  with  a  dis- 
tinct, species  of  engraving.  Now,  certainly,  Uiere 
could  have  been  no  room  for  this  distinction,  if  no 
more  than  one  manner  of  engraving  letters  had  been 
known  at  that  time.  This,  we  see,  was  cut  into  the 
metal,  or  jewel,  or  seal ;  it  was  used  in  en|pravinff  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  on  the  seal  belonging  to  him ; 
it  was  used  by  private  persons;  and  it  was  com- 
monly known  and  understood.  This  remark  has  its 
influence  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  writing. 
But  we  read  in  Exod.  xxxii.  16,  that  the  tables  of 
the  law  contained  writing  engraoed  (r\yv\)  upon  them. 
What  kind  ofengramng  was  this  ?  It  hiippens  that 
the  word  occurs  only  in  this  pkice ;  the  LXX  render 
it  *»ifoiia^i.««ri/,  which,  if  it  be  from  the  verb  xo^utttoi, 
may  signify  cut  out,  orniherckiseUed^  that  is,  hollow 
lines,  wroufffat  in  stone  by  a  chisel,  (or  something 
answering  the  purpose  of  that  instrument,)  and  driven 
by  a  mallet,  as  MoXujirtjQ  is  understood  to  signify ;  tn- 
strumentum  lapieidarum  mdUeo  simHe^  a  hammer. 
This,  possibly,  was  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  those  interpreters ;  at  least  it  is  the  idea  which 
arises  from  their  rendering.  But  the  apostle  seems 
to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  term,  fbr  he  says, 
(2  Cor.  iii.  7.)  *'If  the  ministration  of  death  written 
with  letters efwmven  on  stones  (irrtTvnmfiivti  cirZi^oi;) 
was  glorious,"  he  has  preferred  a  word  of  more 
general  signification ;  formtdy  imaged,  typified,  in  any 
manner.  Under  this  uncertainty  the  English  word 
chMUd  may  express  this  msnner  till  a  better  is  sug- 
gested. The  result  of  these  inquiries  is,  that  the  de- 
vices, or  marks,  of  certain  seals,  were  incuse  cut  into 
the  metal ;  while  those  of  others  were  raised  ibr  the 
purpose  of  stamping. 

Among  the  representations  of  seals  collected  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  is  one  fi^m  Tavernier,  being  that  of  the 
first  minister  of  state  of  some  oriental  prince.  The 
seal,  in  the  original,  is  set  on  the  back  of  the  patent, 
no  man  darinc  to  affix  his  seal  on  the  same  side  as 
the  king's;  and  this  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  may  give  the 
true  beiuing  of  the  apostle's  expression :  (2  "inm.  ii.  19.) 
ThBfom9daHonqfC(od$Uindmsure^h4sovngilUimGtta 


around  the  jsaj — ^this  inscription,  <^  The  Lordknowetit 
them  who  are  hiaJ*  And  this  inscription  is  on  the  en- 
closed, the  folded,  side  of  the  patent,  not  visible  to  us ; 
whereas,  on  the  open  side,  tne  exposed  part  of  the 
patent,  is  the  counter  inscription,  ^  Xft  aU  who  name 
ike  name  qf  Chrisi  dqHtrtfinm  iniquUif ;" — this  char- 
acter is  conspicuous  to  all^  and,  as  it  were,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  former,  its  counterpart,  and  in  perfect 
coincidence  with  it.  The  notion  of  a  writinf^  fiiUyt 
amply  confirmed,  (that  is,  a  royal  patent,]  suits  this 
passage,  he  remarks,  extremely  welt,  even  better  than 
that  of  a  foundation  stone ;  fbr  how  can  the  inscrip- 
tion on  such  a  stone  be  open  for  inspection  ?  or  why 
two  mottoes  ?  and,  as  appears,  one  on  one  side  of  it, 
the  other  on  the  other  side  ?  The  eeewrUv  of  Qod— 
his  bond  abideth  sure,  absolutely  immovable ;  its  seal- 
motto  is,  "  The  Lord  knows,  approves,  them  who  are 
his."  This  idea  of  a  seal  on  the  back  of  a  writing, 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  apostle  John,  also :  (iii.  33.) 
^He  who  hath  received  his  (the  Messiah's)  testimony 
has  set  to,  added,  his  seal,  voucA^ig'—- not  properly 
cwf^rming — the  veracity  of  God." 

Circumcision  was  a  Ma2,  or  a  token  in  confirmation 
of  a  previous  engagement.  The  Corinthians  were 
»eal$  of  the  aposde's  ministry,  conclusive  evidences, 
like  seals  to  a  deed.  In  general  the  gjfls  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  &c  were  tokens  of  vuidit^,  given  for 
confinnation  of  a  delegated  power  to  parties  possess- 
ing them. 

SeaiiIrg.^ — It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  meth- 
od of  sealing,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  does 
not  restrictively  imply  a  waxen  seal,  or  a  seal  for  evi- 
dence only,  but  to  aoee  «p,  to  secure^  by  some  solid,  or 
f glutinous  matter.  So  Deut.  xxxii.  34,  *^I8  not  ihia 
aid  up  in  store  with  me,  and  aeided  up  [dosed  up^  se- 
cured, fbr  preservation]  among  mv  treasures  ?''  In 
Job  xxxviii.  14,  a  seal  is  mentionea  as  beinjr  made  of 
day ;  which,  indeed,  is  customary  in  the  East ;  and 
in  J  er.  xxxiL  14,  a  similar  practice  seems  referred  to, 
with  reffard  to  a  certain  deed  which  was  enclosed  in 
a  roll  of  some  strong  substance,  jntched  over,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  water,  or  surrounded  with  a  coat  of  lirm 
day,  to  the  same  purpose,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
an  earthen  vessel ;  while  a  writing  not  thus  enclosed, 
or  coated  over,  was  laid  among  a  quantity  of  dry  mat- 
ters, **  stones,  bricks,  or  sea-sand,"  above  the  vessel. 

That  the  word  translated  gtaling  may  properly  be 
understood  of  cfomgf,  or  cemenHngy  which  is  allied  to 
sealing  in  the  East,  appears  in  part  from  the  following 
extract  from  Niebuhr :  (vol.  ii.  p.  361.) — *^  They  sign 
their  lettera  with  a  sort  of  cipher,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  counterfeiting  their  signatures:  at  least  the 
great  and  the  learned  do  so. . .  Their  letters  folded  are 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  leaves  are  pasted  togeiher 
at  one  end.  They  cannot  seal  them,  for  wax  is  so 
soft  in  hot  countries,  that  k  cannot  retain  an  imwes- 
See  further  under  Clay,  and  Book,  p.  208. 
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SEAT.  The  seat  of  Moses,  on  which  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  sat,  expresses  the  authority  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  law,  and  their  office  of  teaching.  Our  Lord 
commanded  that  they  should  be  heard,  and  respect- 
ed ;  but  he  forbade  that  their  actions  should  be  made 
precedents,  or  themselves  tsJien  fi>r  examples.  The 
seat  of  the  scomer,  mentioned  in  the  firat  Psalm,  al- 
ludes to  the  abominable  discourse,  imd  the  licentious 
manners,  of  libertines,  who  corrupt  equally  by  their 
scandalous  example  and  conduct,  as  by  their  loose 
principles.  The  Hebrew  says  scomers,  revilers, 
those  pretended  firee-thinkers,  who  deride  the  sim- 
plicity of  plain  and  honest  minds.  Solomon  oflen 
speaks  of  them  in  his  Proverbs^  and  camfldfy  g«iards 
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his  pupil  afainst  their  dangerous  tongues,  Prov.  i.  22 ; 
iu.a4;  ix.  7,  8, 13 ;  ziii.  1 ;  xiir.6; xr.  13;  xix.  35;  zz. 
1,  &C.  The  seat  of  honors,  (E^cclus.  yii.  4.)  is  the 
chief  places  in  the  sjrnagoirues,  which  the  Pharisees 
aasamed ;  (Matt,  xziii.  6.)  ue  seat  prepared  for  Job  in 
the  assemblies ;  (Job  zxbt.  7.)  the  seat  or  throne  of  the 
king,  and  that  of  God,  are  clear  enough.  The  throne 
belongs  to  Gkxl,  and  to  the  king ;  the  seat  of  honor  to 
the  fnends  of  the  king,  and  to  great  men.    (Compare 

BedJ 

SEBA,  or  Saba,  son  of  Cush,  Gen.  x.  7.  See  un- 
der Sabeans,  I. 

SEBASTE,  see  Samaria. 

SEBAT,-  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year; 
and  the  eleventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year ;  from  the 
new  moon  of  February  to  that  of  March ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  corresponding  to  our  January,  O.  S. 
(See  MoNTH.^  They  begin  in  this  month  to  number 
the  years  of  the  trees  they  planted,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  esteemed  impure  till  the  fourth  year,  Zech  i.  7. 
Sec  Jewish  Cale:tdaii,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

SEC  AC  AH,  a  southern  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv. 
61.)  in  the  desert 

SECRET,  see  Mtstert. 

SECT,  a  Latin  word  which  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  the  Greek  word  Httresis^  though  the  sound 
is  not  so  oflensive  to  us.  Among  the  Jews  there 
were  four  sects,  distinguished  by  their  practices  and 
opinions,  yet  united  in  communion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  body  of  their  nation,  viz.  the  Pharisees, 
the  Sadducecs,  the  Essen ians,  and  the  Ilerodians. 
(See  the  respective  articles.)  Christianity  was  origi- 
nally considered  as  a  new  sect  of  Judaism ;  hence 
TertuUuB,  accusing  Paul  l)efore  Felix,  says,  that  he 
was  chief  of  the  seditious  sect  of  the  Nazarenes ; 
(Acts  xxiv.  5.)  and  the  Jews  of  Rome  said  to  the 
apostle,  when  he  arrived  in  this  city,  that  **  as  to  this 
sect,  it  was  every  where  spoken  against,"  Acts  xxviii. 
32.  Peter  (2  Epist.  ii.  1—10.)  foretells  tliat  false 
teachers  should  arise  among  them,  ''who  privily 
shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  (or  sects,)  even  de- 
nying the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon 
themselves  swift  destruction.**  He  adds,  that  these 
people,  being  great  lovers  of  themselves,  are  not  afraid 
to  introduce  new  sects ;  where  the  word  sect  is  taken 
in  the  same  sense  as  heresy. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  philosophers  were  divided 
into  dififerent  sects ;  as  the  Academics,  the  Stoics,  the 
Peripatetics,  the  Cynics,  the  Epicureans,  &c.  The 
Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  divide 
themselves  into  sects,  about  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  Corinthians  had  a  mind 
to  introduce  something  like  this  into  Christianity, 
when  they  boasted,  I  am  a  disciple  of  Peter,  I  of 
Paul,  I  of  ApoHos,  1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  iii.  22,  &c. 

SECUNDUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  (Acts  xx.  4.)  but 
we  know  nothing  of  his  life,  further  than  that  he  was 
of  Thessalonica,  and  followed  the  apostle  from 
Greece  into  Asia,  A.  D.  58. 

SEED,  the  prolific  principle  offtiture  life,  is  taken 
in  Scripture  for  posterity,  whether  of  man,  beasts, 
trees,  ^^c.  all  of  which  are  said  to  be  sown  and  to 
fructify,  as  the  means  of  producing  a  succeeding 

Seneration,  Jer.  xxxi.  27.  Hence  seed  denotes  an  in- 
ividuol,  as  Seth,  ui  the  stead  of  Abel,  (Gen.  iv.  25. 
et  td,freq,)  and  the  whole  line  of  descent ;  as  tlie  seed 
of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  &c.  the  seed-royal,  &c.  much 
in  the  same  acceptation  as  children.  The  seed  of 
Abraham  denotes  not  only  those  who  descend  from 
him,  by  natural  issue,  but  thoee  who  imitate  his 
character,  (Rom.  iv.  16.)  for,  if  he  be  ''the  father  of 


the  fhhhfbl,"  then  the  ftitfafiil  are  his  seed,  by  char- 
acter, independent  of  natural  descent ;  and  hoiee  the 
Messiah  is  said  to  see  his  seed,  though  in  fret,  Jeeus 
left  no  chUdren  by  descent,  but  by  ^race  or  conver- 
sion only,  Isa.  liiL  10.  This  is  occasionaOy  restricted 
to  one  chief^  or  principal,  seed,  one  who  by  excel- 
lence is  the  seed ;  as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  (Gen. 
iii.  15 ;  Gal.  iii.  16.)  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  seed  of 
Diavid,  meaning  the  most  excellent  descendant  of  the 
woman,  of  Abraham,  of  David.  Or,  understand  by 
the  "seed  of  the  woman,"  theof&pringof  the  female 
sex  only ;  as  verified  in  the  supernatural  conception 
of  Jesus,  (Matt  i.  18,  &c. ;  Luke  i.  26,  &c.)  and  of 
which  the  birth  of  Abraham's  seed  (Isaac)  was  a 
figure. 

Seed  is  taken  figuratively  for  the  word  of  God ; 
(Luke  viii.  5 ;  1  Pet  i.  23.)  for  a  disposition  becoming 
a  divine  origin,  (1  John  iii.  9.)  and  for  truly  pious 
persons,  Matt.  xiii.  %. 

SEEING,  To  SEE.  This  is  said,  not  only  of  the 
sense  of  vision,  by  which  we  perceive  external  ob- 
jects, but  also  of  inward  perception,  of  the  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things,  and  even  or  the  supematiural  sight 
of  hidden  things ;  of  prophecy,  visions,  ecstecies. 
Whence  it  is  that  those  persons  were  formerly  called 
seers,  who  afterwards  were  called  Nabi,  or  prophets ; 
and  that  prophecies  were  called  visions.  See 
Prophet. 

The  verb  to  see,  is  used  to  express  all  kinds  of 
sensations.  It  is  said  (Exod.  xx.  lo.)  that  the  Israel- 
ites saw  voices,  thunder,  lightnings,  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Sinai  covered 
with  clouds  or  smoke.  To  see  good,  or  goods,  Is  to 
enjoy  them ;  "  I  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  livine,"  Ps.  xxviL  13,  L  e.  1 
hope  that  God  will  bring  me  back  into  my  own  eoim- 
try,  into  the  land  of  Judea,  where  I  shall  live  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  Job  savs,  (vii.  7.)  "  I  shall  die,  and 
see  no  more ;  I  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  good  thincs 
of  this  world."  And  the  psalmist  sa}^  (Ps.  iv.  b.) 
"  There  be  many  that  say,  who  will  show  us  any 
good  ?  "  that  is,  to  enjoy  any  happiness  in  this  file. ' 

To  see  the  face  of  the  king,  is  to  be  of  his  council, 
his  household,  or  to  approach  him.  The  kinss  of 
Persia,  to  maintain  their  respect,  and  majesty,  seldom 
permitted  their  subjects. to  see  them,  and  hardly  ever 
showed  themselves  in  public  ;  none  but  their  most 
intimate  friends,  or  their  familiar  domestics,  had  the 
honor  of  beholding  their  faces,  Bisth.  i.  10, 14.  Fre- 
quent allusion  is  made  to  this  custom  in  Scripture, 
which  mentions  the  seven  principal  angels  that  see 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  appear  in  bis  presence. 
See  Rev.  i.  4,  and  Anoel. 

SEER,  see  Prophet. 

I.  SEGUB,  son  of  Hezron,  father  of  Jair,  1  Chron. 
ii.  21,  22. 

II.  SEGUB,  a  son  of  Hiel  of  Bethel,  who,  having 
undertaken  to  rebuild  Jericho,  was  punished  by  the 
death  of  Abiram,  bis  first-bom  son,  who  died  as  be 
was  laying  the  foundation  ;  and  by  the  death  of  Se- 
gub  his  younger  son,  when  he  hung  up  the  gates  of 
the  citv,  1  Kings  xvi.  34.    See  Hiel,  and  Jericho. 

I.  SEIR,  the  Horite,  whose  dwelling  was  east  and 
south  of  the  Dead  sea,  in  the  moimtains  of  Seir, 
where  at  first  reigned  his  descendants.  Gen.  xxxri. 
21—30 ;  1  Chron.  i.  38,  &c.  The  posterity  of  Esau 
afterwards  possessed  the  mountains  of  Seir,  and  Esau 
himself  dwelt  there  when  Jacob  returned  Gom  Mes- 
opotamia, Gen.  xxxii.  3;  xxxiiL  14;  xxxvL  8,  9. 
Moses  informs  us,  (DeuL  ii.  12.)  that  Esau  made  war 
with  the  Horitea,  and  destroyed  them.    Seir  must 
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have  lived  yerv  early,  aioce  hia  children  were  already 
a  powerful  and  numerous  people  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  when  Chedoriaomer 
and  his  confederates  came  to  make  war  against  the 
kinffs  of  Pentapol^  Gen.  xiv.  6. 

II.  SEIR,  a  mountainous  tract,  stretching  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  to  the  gjulf  of 
Ezion-Geber.  Mount  Hor  formed  (rart  of  Seir,  and 
the  only  part  that  retained  its  original  name.  Mount 
Seir  is  morp  particularly  described  under  the  article 
Exodus,  p.  415. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mountain  on  the 
frontiers  of  Judah  and  Dan,  bearing  the  imme  of 
Seir,  Josh.  xv.  10. 

SELA,  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xiv.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judan, 
slew  ten  thousand  men  of  Edom,  in  the  valley  of 
Salt,  and  took  Sela  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of 
it  Joktheel.  Seloj  in  Hebrew,  signifies  a  rocky  and 
answers  to  the  Greek  word  Pdtra ;  whence  it  has 
been  reasonably  inferred  that  the  city  bearing;  this 
name,  and  which  was  the  celebrated  capital  ot  Ara- 
bia Petrea,  is  the  place  mentioned  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian. There  are  two  places,  however,  which  con- 
tend for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
Nabatheans,  or  Agarenians — Kerek,  and  Wady 
Mousa ;  but  the  extensive  ruins  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  place,  has  induced  most  writers 
to  consider  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra,  though 
in  opposition  to  the  traditions  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit the  country.  Mr.  Mansford  has  followed  those 
writers  who  think  that  both  Kerek  and  Wady  Mousa 
appear  to  have  been  called  Petra  by  the  Greeks,  and 
each  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country,  though 
in  different  ages.  In  proof  that  the  former  was  so 
called,  he  remarks,  that  when  the  expedition  of  the 
MacedonianGreeks,  which  Antigonus  sent  against  the 
Nabathsei,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Demetrius, 
first  penetrated  into  this  country,  we  are  informed  by 
Diodorus  that  this  people  placed  their  old  men, 
women  and  children,  upon  a  steep  rock,  having  only 
one  access  to  the  summit,  and  situated  three  hundred 
stadia  beyond  the  lake  Asphaltites.  Now,  both  the 
description  and  position  of  this  place  agree  with 
Kerek,  as  described  by  Burckhardt ;  while  the  city 
of  Waidy  Mousa  is  twice  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tance from  the  lake,  and  stood  in  a  dupgUny  instead 
of  on  o  predpiUma  rock.  He  conceives,  however, 
that  in  process  of  time,  and  probably  from  increase 
of  commerce,  or  for  better  security,  or  as  lying  iu  a 
more  direct  route  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  new  city  was  built  in  Wady  Mousa,  the 
probable  site  of  a  former  city  of  the  Edomites,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  old  capital  was  transferred, 
and  with  eoual  propriet^^,  for  here,  too,  all  was  rock ; 
while  the  old  city  was  distinguished  by  its  indigenous 
name  of  Kerek,  moulded  by  the  Greeks  into  Charax. 

The  remains  in  the  valley  of  Wady  Mousa,  which 
are  described  by  Burckhardt  and  Legb,  and  by  cap- 
tains Idi>y  and  Mangles,  attest  the  splendor  of  the 
former  city.  At  the  western  end  of  the  valley,  the 
road  ascends  to  the  high  platform  on  which  mount 
Hor  and  the  tomb  of  Aaron  stand  ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  Josephus  and  Eusebius  a^ee  in  placing  the 
ancient  Petra.  See  a  full  description  of  Wady  Mousa 
under  Car aam,  p.  238,  239. 

SELAH,  a  musical  term,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  die  Psalms,  and  is  found  also  in  Hab.  iii.3,9, 13.  It 
usually  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  period  or  strophe  ;  but 
someomes  at  the  end  only  of  a  clause.  According  to 
Gesenius,  this  difficult  word  may  be  explained  in  | 


three  different  ways ;  either  directly,  as  sympkomfy  (so 
the  Sept.  dtu\fjaXfta,)  or  aa  pause  qfthtsongy  when  the 
instruments  strike  up,  i.  e.  symphonyy  as  before ;  or 
again,  some  suppose  the  word  to  consist  of  the  initial 
letters  of  three  words,  signifying  da  capoy  repeaty  etc. 
This  last  mode  Gesenius  rejects,  but  does  not  def:ide 
in  respect  to  the  others.    (See  his  Lexicon.)    R. 

I.  SELEUCIA,  a  name  given  by  king  Seleucus  to 
the  city  of  Gadara,  which  see. 

II.  SELEUCIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  near  where  the  river  Orontes  falls  into  it. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked  at  Seleucia,  for  Cy- 
prus, Acts  xiii.  4.  The  coins  of  this  city  are  remark- 
able for  exhibiting  four  different  eras :  fint,  that  of 
the  SeleucidoB,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  442 ;  that  of  its 
own  laws,  645  of  Rome,  under  tlie  reign  of  Antio> 
chus  VIIL;  that  of  Pompey,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  690 ; 
and  that  of  Auncustus,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  723. 

SELLING.  The  Hebrews  might  sell  their  own 
libert>' ;  and  fathers  might  sell  that  of  their  children, 
Lev.  XXV.  39.  If  your  brother  sells  himself  to  you 
because  of  his  poverty,  you  shall  not  oppress  him, 
nor  sell  him  again  as  a  slave :  he  shall  abide  with  you 
only  as  a  workman  for  hire.  Maimonides  says,  that 
a  Hebrew  could  not  sell  his  liberty,  but  in  extreme 
necessity.  Exod.  xxi.  7,  **If  a  man  sell  his  daughter 
to  be  a  maid-servant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  man- 
servants do."  Her  master  shall  not  dismiss  her,  as  a 
man-slave  is  dismissed  at  the  sabbatical  year.  He 
shall  take  her  as  his  wife,  or  shall  marry  her  to  his 
son.  If  he  care  to  do  neither  of  these,  he  shall  set 
her  at  liberty."  The  Hebrews  sold  dso  insolvent 
debtors,  and  their  children,  Matt,  xviii.  25 ;  2  Kings 
iv.  1.  To  sell  freemen  for  slaves,  was  a  crime 
which  the  law  punished  with  death,  Exod.  xxi.  16 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  7.  Esau  sold  his  birthright;  and  for 
this,  it  appears,  Paul  calls  him  profane,  Heb.  xii.  16. 
**Thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the  sieht  of 
the  Lord,"  said  the  prophet  Elijah  to  Ahab,  (1  Kings 
xxi.  20,  25.)  and  the  wicked  Israelites  mentioned  m 
1  Mac.  i.  16,  sold  themselves  as  slaves  to  sin,  being 
subject  to  their  evil  inclinations,  as  slaves  are  to  their 
masters.  These  expressions  were  fiimiliar  to  the  He- 
brevt^  and  hence  Paul,  speaking  of  himself,  or  rather 
of  mankind  in  his  own  person,  says,  (Rom.  vii.  14.) 
*'  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ;  the  slave  of  concupis- 
cence and  of  sin  by  nature,  but  set  at  liberty  by  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Chnst."  The  difference  is,  that  Ahab 
sold  himself;  that  is,  freely,  voluntarily ;  whereas 
Paul  was  sold ;  that  is,  against  his  will,  by  force,  by 
constraint  of  circumstances,  not  of  choice. 

SEM,  see  Suem. 

SEMOOM,  see  Wind 

SENIR,  mount  Hermon  was  so  called  by  the 
Amorites,  Deut.  iii.  8, 9 ;  I  Chron.  v.  23. 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  son  and  sue* 
cesser  of  Shalmaneser,  began  to  reign,  A.  M.  3290; 
and  reigned  but  four  years,  3294.  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judflli,  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, by  which  Ahaz,  his  father,  had  suffered  under 
Tiglath-pileser,  Sennacherib  marched  an  ermyapiinBt 
him,  ana  took  all  the  strong  cities  of  Judah.  Heze- 
kiah, seeing  he  had  nothing  left  but  Jerusalem,  which 
he,  perhaps,  found  it  difficult  to  preserve,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Sennacherib,  then  at  the  siege  of  La- 
chish,  saying,  **  1  have  committed  a  fault ;  but  with- 
draw your  army  out  of  my  territories,  and  I  will  bear 
whatever  you  shall  impose  upon  me."  Sennaclterib 
demanded  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold,  which  Hezekiah  remitted  to  him. 
Scnnachenb  received  the  tribute,  but  refiiMd  to  leave 
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Judei.  Ee  mm  from  Lachirii  to  JoniMJflm  three  of 
hk  chief  offioeni  Tartan,  Rab-aaria  and  Rab-ahakeh, 
10  aummon  Hezekiah  to  aurrender ;  in  doing  which 
they  uttered  many  blaaphemiea  againat  God.  In  the 
mean  time  Sennacherib  quitted  the  aiege  of  Lachiah, 
and  went  in  peraon  to  that  of  Libnah,  whence  he 
wrote  to  Hezekiah,  urging  him  to  return  to  hia  duty, 
and  to  follow  the  exaniple  of  so  many  other  nations 
that  had  aubmitted.  Hezekiah  entreated  the  Lord, 
who  aeot  a  destroying  angnl  against  the  Aasyrian 
army,  and  slew  in  one  night  1&,000  men,  2  Kings 
xix.  35.  Sennacherib  returned  with  all  apeed  to 
Nineveh,  where,  while  be  was  paying  adomtiona  to 
hia  god  Niaroch,  in  the  temple,  nis  two  sons  Adram- 
melech  and  Sharezer  slew  nim,  and  fled  into  Arme- 
nia. Esar-haddon  hia  son  reigned  in  his  stead,  A.  M. 
93d4,  2  Kings  xix ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  21. 

Most  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  was  destroyed  before  Jerusalem,  pre- 
parinff  for  the  siege  of  this  city.  But  Calmet  seems 
to  think,  from  Isa.  X.24--26,  that  he  did  not  form 
the  8ie{i!e  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  that  this  calamity  befell 
ham  in  his  march  against  Tirhakah. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  affirms,  that  lighming 
waa  the  agent  employed  upon  this  occasion ;  and  the 
Tarjpims,  or  Chaidee  paraphrases,  are  quoted,  as  as- 
serting the  same  thing.  Other  writers  believe,  that 
the  Assyrians  perished  by  means  of  a  hot  wind, 
which  God  caused  to  blow  against  them ;  a  wind 
very  common  in  those  parts,  (Thevenot,  Voyage, 
part  i.  lib.  ii.  20 ;  part  ii.  lib.  i.  20 ;  ii.  la)  and  which 
makes  great  ravages,  stifling  thousands  of  persons  in 
a  moment,  as  often  happens  to  those  great  caravans 
of  Mahometans,  which  go  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 
Jeremiah  (Ii.  1.)  calls  it  a  destroying  wind ;  and  the 
threatening  by  laaiah,  (xxxvii.  7.)  to  Sennacherib, 
**  Behold,  1  will  send  a  blast  upon  him,  and  he  ehall 
hear  a  rumor,"  seems  also  to  allude  to  it.  [Many  in- 
terpreters have  thus  referred  the  catastrophe  of 
Sennacherib  to  the  aimoom,  whose  destructive  rav- 
ages have  been  long  celebrated  by  oriental  travellers. 
More  recent  and  accurate  accounts,  however,  have 
ahown  the  fallacy  of  these  stories  respecting  the 
simoom ;  and  thia  hypotheaia,  therefore,  falls  to  the 
ground.    See  Winds.    R. 

SEPHER,  probably  the  coast  of  Southern  Arabia, 
Yemefu  (See  under  Mesha.)  The  sons  of  Joktan  had 
their  dwelling  **  from  Meaha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Se- 
phar,  a  mount  of  the  east,"  Gen.  x.  90. 

SEPHARVAIM.  When  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  carried  away  Israel  from  Samaria  to  beyond 
the  Euphratea,  he  sent  people  in  their  stead  into  Pal- 
estine, among  whom  were  the  Sepharvaim,  2  Kings 
xvii.  24, 31.  [That  Sepharvaim  waa  a  small  district 
under  its  own  king,  is  apparent  from  2  Kings  xix. 
13 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  la  It  mav  with  most  probabilihr  be 
assigned  to  Mesopotamia ;  becauae  it  ia  named  along 
with  other  phices  in  that  region ;  and  because  Ptole- 
my (v.  18.^  mentions  a  city  of  a  similar  name.  Sip- 
pkara^  as  tne  most  southern  of  Mesopotamia.  Below 
this  city,  he  adds,  the  Euphratea  dividea  itself  into 
two  brancbea,  of  which  the  eastern  goes  to  Seleucia, 
and  the  weatem  to  Babylon.  Probddly  the  Sipphara 
of  Ptolemy  ia  the  cdy  of  the  Sippartnis  mentioned  by 
Abydemes,  for  whom  he  aays  Nebuchadnezzar 
caused  a  lake  to  be  dug,  and  the  water  of  the  Eu- 
phrates turned  into  it.    (Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  ix. 

SEPTUAGINT,  the  most  ancient  Greek  version 
of  the  Scripturea.  For  a  particular  account  of  thia, 
see  the  article  Vkrsiohs. 


SEPULCHRE,  a  place  of  burisL  Tbe 
were  always  verv  caiefttl  about  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  Many  of  their  aepulchres  were  hewn  in  rocks ; 
as  that  bought  by  Abraham  for  the  buryinc  of  Sarah ; 
(Gen.  xxiiL  4,  6.)  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael; and  that  m  which  our  Saviour  waa  laid  on 
mount  Calvary.  Soraetimea  their  gravea  were  dug 
in  the  ground ;  and  conunonly  without  their  towns. 
Our  Saviour  (Matt  xxiii.  27.)  says,  that  the  Pharisees 
were  like  whited  aepulchres,  which  appeared  fine 
without,  but  inwardlv  were  full  of  rottenneas  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  Li^tfoot  has  shown,  that  every  year, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  the  Hebrewa  whitened 
them  anew.  In  Luke  (xi.  44.)  Christ  oomparea  the 
Phariaeea  to  ^  graves  wnich  appear  not,  so  that  men 
walk  over  them  without  being  aware  of  it;"  not 
knowing  that  theae  places  are  unclean ;  ao  thai  they 
contract  an  involuntary  impuri^.    See  Buai^L. 

Mr.  Tavlor  baa  devoted  several  Fragments  to  a 
consideration  of  the  ancient  aepufehrea  of  varioua 
nations,  and  especially  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour 
on  mount  Calvary.  He  has  collected  much  curioua^ 
and,  to  the  antiquarian  and  historian,  much  useful 
information ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  useless  for  the 
elucidation  of  Scripmre.  We  shall  make  such  aelec- 
tions  as  the  nature  of  this  work  requires. 

It  is  more  tlian  poaaible,  that  if  we  could  diacrimi- 
natc  accurately  the  meaning  of  worda  employed  bv 
the  sacred  writers,  we  ahouki  find  them  adapted  with 
a  8iir|>ri8tng  precision  to  the  subjects  on  wiiich  they 
treat.  Of  this  the  various  constructions  of  sepulchres 
(night,  probably,  afiford  convincmg  evidence;  and, 
pernajM,  it  is  a  leading  idea  in  pasBages  where  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  observed.  The  numerous  refer- 
ences in  Scripture  to  sepulchres  supposed  to  be  well 
peopled,  Would  be  misapplied  to  nations  which 
burned  their  dead,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did ; 
or  to  those  who  committed  them  to  rivers,  ss  the 
Hindoos ;  or  to  those  who  exposed  them  lo  birds  of 
prey,  ss  the  Parsees :  nor  would  the  phrase  ''to  go 
down  10  the  sides  of  the  pit "  be  strictly  applicable  to, 
or  be,  properly,  deacripuve  of^  that  mode  of  burial 
which  prevails  amonc  ourselves.  Siiigle  graves^  ad- 
mitting one  body  only,  in  width,  or  in  lengdi,  have 
no  openings  on  the  sides  to  which  other  bodies  may 
be  said  to  go  down :  nor  are  such  excavated  apart- 
ments customary  in  this  country,  as  sre  founld  in 
the  E^ast. 

Nor  ia  it  unlikely  that  the  mode  of  burial  is  uaed  aa 
the  meana  of  distinction  among  certain  nations  or 
countries,  by  the  sacred  writers;  as  mu^t  be  in- 
stanced in  an  almost  singular  passage  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  chap.  xxxiL 

Son  of  man,  lament  over  the  multitude  of  £^^P^ 

And  deacribe  them  as  cast  down,  even  herael^ 

And  the  dauffhters  of  the  famous  nations, 

Unto  the  land  of  the  regions  below. 

With  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit. 

Why  wast  thou  so  sprightly  ?  in  hopes  ofeayapinft 

Down ;  and  lie  with  the  uncircumciaed : 

In  the  midst  of  those  slain  by  the  aword,  (all  thou ; 

To  the  sword  she  is  given  ; 

Drag  her  down  ;  and  all  her  multitude  ahall  follow. 

The  gods-heroes  from  the  midst  of  the  shades  address 

him,  with  his  coadjutora. 
(They  have  (long  since]  gone  down : 
They  lie  uncircumcised,  slain  with  the  aword.) 

Aahur  is  there,  and  all  her  assembly : 
Encircling  her  in  her  sepulchral  cavern; 
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All  of  them  Bkun ;  having  fiJlen  by  the  sword: 

To  whom  are  assigned,  each  his  graye,  in  the  sides  of 
the  pit ; 

So  was  her  assembly  around  her  sepulchre 

(All  of  them  slain,  having  fallen  by  the  sword,) 

Who  communicated  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

There  is  Elam  and  all  her  crowd,  encircling  her  sep- 
ulchre; 

(All  of  them  slain,  having  fallen  by  the  sword ;) 

Who  have  gone  down  uncircumcised  into  the  regions 
below: 

They  communicated  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
living, 

Yet  have  they  borne  their  shame  with  them  that  go 
down  to  the  pit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  slain  they  have  set  her  place  of 
repose, 

In  the  midst  gf  her  crowd,  encircling  her  in  her  se- 
pulchral cavern ; 

All  of  them  uncircumcised,  slain  by  the  sword ; 

Although  they  caused  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Yet  have  they  borne  their  shame  with  them  that  go 
down  to  the  pit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  slain  his  place  is  appointed. 

There  is  Meshech,  Tubal,  and  all  her  multitude, 

Her  surrounding  graves,  her  sepulchres ; 

(All  of  them  uncircumcised,  slam  by  the  sword ;) 

Though  they  communicated  their  terror  in  the  land 
of  the  living, 

Yet  they  shall  not  lie  with  the  heroes,  the  fallen  of 
the  uncircumcised, 

Who  [Meshech,  Tubal]  are  gone  down  to  the  shades, 
each  with  his  weapons  of  war. 

And  they  have  given  to  their  swords  places  under 
their  heads ; 

But  their  iniquities  shall  lie  heavy  upon  tbeir  bones : 

Though  the  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  be  broken  in  the  midst  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised, 

And  shalt  lie  with  those  who  are  slain  by  the  sword. 

There  is  Edom,  her  kings,  and  all  her  princes, 
Which  with  their  heroisms.are  given  places  beside 

those  slain  with  the  sword : 
They  shall  He  down  with  the  uncircumcised. 
Even  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  North  [Zephon]  all  of 

them, 
And  all  the  Zidonians ; 

Which  are  gone  down  with  the  slain,  in  their  terrors, 
Notwithstanding  their  heroisms  they  are  ashamed  ; 
And  they  lie  uncircumcised,  among  those  slam  by  the 

sword. 
And  bear  their  conAision  with  those  that  go  down  to 

the  pit. 

These  shall  Pharaoh  see. 

And  shall  be  comforted  over  aU  his  multitude,  slain 
by  the  sword, 

Pharaoh  and  all  his  army, 

Saith  the  Lord  God : 

Because  I  have  communicated  my  terror  in  the  land 
of  the  living; 

And  have  caused  him  to  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised. 

Among  them  who  are  slain  by  the  swore, 

Pharaoh,  and  all  his  multitude, 

Saith  the  Lord  God. 
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The  changes  of  persons,  and  genders,  and  phrases 
in  these  verses  are  extremely  perplexing,  and  equally 
unaccountable  j  and  a  strict  representation  of  the 
passage,  verbatim^  would  be  less  mtelligible  than  this 
looser  version.  Here  we  have  Ashtur  or  Assyria, 
Elam  or  Penia,  Meshech  and  Tubal,  Uie  present 
Muscovy  and  Siberia,  also  Edom,  the  Zidonians  and 
the  countries  adjacent,  north  of  Sidou,  perhaps  as  far 
as  Antioch,  &c.  (certainly,  not  intendmg  the  north 
of  Europe,) — ana  though  the  condition  of  these  is 
described,  generallv.  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  yet 
there  are  remarkaole  variations  introduced  by  the 
prophet  From  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  yet  ex- 
tant in  Egypt,  we  know  that  the  sovereigns  were,  as 
we  may  say,  buried  in  society,  many  sepulchres 
encircling  the  area,  and  several  chambera  in  one 
sepulchre.  Of  the  Assyrian  sepulchres  we  know 
but  little,  that  country  being  almost  new  to  our  re- 
searches ;  yet  we  have  every  reason  to  confide  in  the 
correcmess  of  the  prophet,  who  speaks  of  the  sid^s 
of  the  pit  (that  is,  tne  cells  in  those  sides)  as  being 
inhabited.  Pereia,  we  know,  cut  sepulchres  in  rocks, 
of  which  evidences  are  yet  remaining.  Not  so 
(probably)  Meshech  and  l^ibal ;  they  tlircw  up  vast 
barrows  over  their  valiant  leaders;  their  followers 
who  fell  with  them  shared  in  the  same  highly  raised 
mound :  thev  made  a  point  of  honor  of  bunring  their 
weapons  and  military  ornaments  with  the  ciead;  and 
their  swords  are  found  under  the  heads  of  their  skel- 
etons to  this  day: — Suaqve  arma  viro,  as  Virgil 
speaks.  Dr.  Clarke's  notices  (and  views)  of  the  nu- 
merous barrows  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  are  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  this  subject ;  and  the  phrase  **  In- 
iquities (ravages,  perhaps)  shall  he  heavy  on  their 
bones,"  is  an  allusion  to  the  weisht  of  earth  under 
which  they  are  deposited.  It  is  me  very  contrary  of 
the  ancient  wish  ;  *^  Light  lie  the  earth  upon  thee." 
The  sepulchres  of  Edom  are  illustrated  by  what  our 
countrymen  have  found  in  the  ancient  Petra.    The 

Iirinces  of  the  north  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor  have 
efl  wonderful  proofs  of  their  powen  in  excavating 
rocks,  of  whicn  every  day  afiords  new  discoveries. 
(See  the  publications  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  of 
modem  Travellers — Dr.  Clarke,  Burckhardt,  Legb, 
Irbv  and  Mangles,  Beaumont,  Walpole,  &c.)  Those 
of  the  Zidonians  have  been  described  by  Maundrell, 
Shaw,  and  others.  Dr.  Shaw  describes  the  cryptce 
at  Latikea,or  Laodicea,  in  the  northern  part  of  Syria, 
as  being  sepulchral  chambers,  hollowed  in  the  rocky 
ground,  some  of  which  are  ten,  othera  twentv  or 
thirty,  ^set  scjuaie,  but  not  proportionate  in  height. 
The  descent  mto  them  is  artfully  contrived.  A  range 
of  narrow  cells,  wide  enough  to  receive  a  qarcophaffi, 
and  long  enough  for  two  or  three,  runs  along  the 
sides  of  most  ofthem,  and  appear  to  be  the  only  pro- 
vifflon  that  has  been  made  lor  the  reception  of^  the 
dead. . . .  The  sepulchral  chambers  near  Jebilee, 
Tortosa,  and  the  Serpent  mountain,  together  with 
those  that  are  commonly  called  the  Royal  sepulchres 
at  Jerusalem,  are  all  of  them  exactly  of  tne  same 
workmanship  and  contrivance  with  the  cryptas  of 
Latikea. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  prophet  omits 
the  sovereign  of  Babylon.  Was  this  because  Baby- 
lon, being  built  on  manhy  ground,  afforded  no  op- 
portunity for  excavating  sepulchres  in  rocks  ?  It  does 
not  appear  that  such  sepulchres  could  be  formed  in 
that  city.  What  places  of  interment  have  hitherto 
been  discovered,  are  in  erections  above  ground.  Mr. 
Rich  mentions  them ;  but  he  found  them  in  maasea 
of  brick  work.    Still,  it  is  impossible  to  oyarkKA  the 
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aablime  ode  of  the  prophet  Imlah,  addressed  lo  thU 
potenuie,  ui  ode  wiiicfa  fau  been  often  admired  for 
Its  aublimity,  chap.  liv.  The  prophet  apeake  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  oe  brought  down  to  hell  [the  ahadea 
belon]  and  to  the  aidea  of  the  pit.  Thia,  however, 
may  be  principally  a  poetical  enllihesii  to  the  pre' 
ceding  verae,  which  records  his  deaire  of  asceoding 
above  the  heiehls  of  the  cloude,  and  emulating  the 
Host  High.  And,  unices  we  take  the  peseage  in  tb'a 
qualified  aense,  vre  ahall  find  it  acarcely  possible  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  enlarged  paniculara  in  the  fol- 
lowing rereea  :— 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations — all  of  them 

Lie  in  glory  ;  every  one  in  his  own  bouse — sepul- 

But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  ebomi- 

nslile  branch ; 
Like  the  raiment  of  the  slain,  thruat  throu^  with 

That  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ; 
As  a  carcass  that  is  trodden  tinder  feet, 
Thou  sbalt  not  be  joined  with  tfaem  in  buiial. 

The  strongest  po^ble  opposition  is  hero  intended 
Irr  this  elevated  writer.  Tsking  the  sepulchre  of 
niaraoh  Necho,  as  described  by  Belzool,  for  an  iu- 
ttance  of  the  posthumous  glory  of  the  kings  of  the 
nations,  of  the  house  appertalninr  to  each,  respect 
ively,  wn  feel  more  sensibly  the  aegnidation  of  the 
monarch  whose  preponderance  had  been  terrifie  to 
all  his  neighbors,  and  whose  ambidon  urged  him  to 
aspire  at  divinity.  The  personification  of  Sheol,  the 
re^on  of  the  dead,  appears  to  be  more  than  ever 
•inking ;  with  the  company  roused  to  meet  this  deatd 
monarch.  The  difierence  of  personagee  imagined 
1:^  these  prophets  as  addreasing^  the  descending 
kings,  woiud  justify  the  investigation  of  critics,  but 
demands  a  diacuesion  too  extennive  for  this  place, 

Dr.  Clarke  discovered,  and  has  fliUy  described,  a 


lo  the  »ouih-we«  and  west  of  mount  Sion.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  a  series  of  subterranean  chambers, 
hewn  with  considerable  art,  each  containing  one  or 
many  repoeitories  for  (he  dead,  like  cisterns  I'arved 
in  the  rock,  upon  the  udee  of  the  chambers.  The 
doors  are  so  low,  that  to  look  into  any  one  of  them, 


Mr.  Maiindreirsdeaeription  of  the  sepulchre  called 
that  of  the  kinp  of  Judah,  ntay  be  uaeliil  for  illiis- 
iratiDg  some  passages  of  Scripture : — 

«  The  next  place  we  came  to  was  those  ftmoua 
j;rots  called  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;  but  for  what 
reason  they  go  by  that  name  is  hard  to  resolve  ;  for  it 
is  certain  none  of  the  kings,  either  of  Israel  or  Judah, 
were  buried  hsra,  the  Holy  Scripture  assigniiw  other 
places  fbr  their  sepulchres :  unless  ttin^be£ou(^l 
|ierhaps  that  Hesridah  was  here  inten«d,  and  that 
these  wen  the  ssfmlchres  of  the  sons  of  D«vid,  men- 
tioned 3  Chron.  xixit.  33.  Whoever  was  buried 
here,  this  Is  certain,  that  the  phce  healf  disooveis  so 
great  an  expense,  both  of  labor  and  treasure,  that  we 
may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  kings. 
You  approach  loitst the eastsidethrouphanentraDce 
cut  out  of  the  naiuml  rock,  which  admjts  you  into  an 
open  court  of  about  fbrty  paeeeiiqiiar«,cutdowniBto 
the  roek  with  which  it  is  encompassed  instead  of 
walls.  On  the  south  side  of  the  couit  is  a  portico 
nine  psfNw  long  and  fetir  brand,  hewn  likewise  mil 


of  the  natural  rock.  This  has  a  kiod  of  utliiinn 
running  along  its  front,  adorned  wiih  aculptint.'r 
fruits  and  flowen,  still  discernible, but  In  linif  naift 
defaced.  At  me  ond  of  the  portico,  od  Uit  lefi  ImA 
you  descend  to  the  ptussge  into  the  Kpukbm.  Tl« 
door  is  now  so  obetmcted  with  RODei  mm)  ruiil'pli, 
that  it  is  ■  thing  of  some  difficulty  to  creep  ibmiiib 
it.  But  within  you  arrive  inalarge,fairiw>in,ileui 
seven  or  eight  yards  sauare,  cut  out  of  Uk  aaJunl 
rock.  Its  ndes  and  ceiling  are  ao  enctlj  Hfun.  oi 
its  angles  so  just,  that  no  architect,  wilL  kick  unl 
plummete,  could  build  a  room  ni<He  rtgnlv.  And 
the  whole  is  ao  firm  and  entire,  that  it  may  be  ollrd 
a  chamber  hollowed  out  of  one  pwce  of  nublc 


into  them.    In  ■*ery  one  of  theseroonnew^ib* 
first,  were  coffin*  of  stone  plaeed  in  nicbei  »  m 


sides  of  the  chamhera.    Ther  had  been  u  &*^ 
ered  with  bendsome  lids,  and  carved  wiA  !■'■■'' 


but  now  most  of  them  were  broke  i    . 
rilegious  hands."    (Travels,  p.  76.) 

The  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  Abrahun  m"?^ 
(Gen.  siiii.  9.)  was  probohly  a  double  care,  m  '^'■ 
nor  chamber  opening  into  another  interior;  «"  <" 
like  those  first  described  Iw  Maundrell.  I'*^,' 
might  easily  afierwarris  receive  otbere  of  Abnitra' 

We  have  eeen  that  tlieee  sepufchres  are  of'^■^'^^ 
ally  divided  into  chambers ;  end  to  such  i  elm;"'* 
of  death  the  wise  man  compares  ihn  cbambftoi '" 
adulteress ;  (Prov.  vii.  27.)  «  Sht  tau.uio/AM'* 
as  surely  as,  mam  and  gnat  tooviuU  cmiti  ii*  ''.j 
who  has  receivea them:  ourf ews ifrosg ■<■  f  * 
•oltdely  Aon  dy  her.  7%c  aag  U>  Hit  *V}i^  "' 
Knot,  her  6rst,  or  outer,  chamber  is  like  tbf  "P 
court  that  leads  to  the  tomb ;  d«*cendiBgl«'k'™[ 
henof  de^h"  is  the  furlhor  entrance  into ber ■I*'' 
ment:  her  private  chancer,  pendrol»a,ii  I*"*"!* 

recess  in  a  sepulchre.    The  wriier  wbW 

■esentatkw  in  chap.  tz.  18,  - -Avf  k  (ili»l>MP 
youth)  M  tto<  aware  thif  tht  IUfl>^m,t'i»:'^ 
most  terrible  of  men,  an  Oten  [in  the  bou«  H^ 
sdulteresaj  inviting,  calling  faini,«sliril«ivi>*-f"~ 
fer  (Ac  tamh."  This  is  a  boU  wmoftfK*'  ""^ 
as  it  were,  the  dead,  which  bad  been  rfwa  bj  m™" 
of  proadiution,  whoM  departed  qwiv  •*"" 
thoughtless  youth  to  make  oiw  smon;  ^""^i.,^  m 

Some  of  the  tombs  Id  Egypt  which  h<"*^" 
copied,  much  resemble  our  couBUT  gtei"*  * 
land  i  some  of  them  seem  lo  be  clo«  "  "  " 


riofr*'* 
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occupied,  it  may  be  supuosed,  by  individuals  of  the 
same  family ;  othen  are  buildings  of  at  least  one  story 
in  height,  and,  by  their  doors  and  windows,  or  open- 
ings, seem  ss  if  they  might,  on  occasiou,  accommo- 
date the  living ;  as  indeed  we  find  by  s^'eral  travel- 
lers who  have  taken  refuge  in  them  that  they  do. 
This  will  elucidate  the  circumstances  of  the  demo- 
niacs, who  dwelt  among  the  tombs,  (Matt.  viii.  28, 
d  al.)  and  we  see  how  readily  they  might  serve 
as  habitations  to  those  unhappy  sufferers.  They 
show,  also,  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  comparison 
of  the  Pharisees  to  whited,  embellished,  beautified, 
sepulchres;  handsome  without,  but  polluted  with- 
in :  and  the  opportunities  which  persons  professing 
extraordinary  zeal  for  God,  or  regard  for  his  servants, 
miffht  have,  of  ^  garnishing  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous,"  as  well  as  of  repairing,  or  *'  building,  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets  f  (Matt.  xxiiL  27.)  while  at  the 
same  time  as  thev  paid  unsolicited,  and  even  extrav- 
agant honors  to  the  dead,  they  detracted,  despised,  or 
persecuted  the  hving;  who  addressed  them  Mrith 
messages  of  the  divine  will,  with  authority  superior 
to  that  of  those  whom  they  professed,  by  such  soli- 
citous attentions,  to  admire  and  to  venerate. 

Some  erection  certainly,  though  probably  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  many  of  Aese,  did  Jacob 
construct  over  the  grave  of  Rachel ;  perhaps  a  simple 
pillar  within  an  enclosure,  Gen.  xxxv.  20.  That 
called  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  near  Bethlehem,  has  no 
just  pretensions  to  such  remote  antiquity. 

The  reader  wiH  recollect  the  descriptive  epithet  of 
Job,  (chap.  XXX.  23.)  which,  perhaps,  may  be  thus  un- 
derstood: **xn  like  manner  (that  is,  as  the  pillar  of 
sand  is  dissolved)  thou  wQt  turn  my  face,  or  dirtet  my 
paaaage  tovxvrd  dkath ;  and  toward  tht  hottae  tokich  has 
long  been,  and  ever  it  in  corUintud  preparaiion  to  re- 
ceive aU  the  livingJ*  Exactly  conformable  is  the 
psalmist's  idea :  (v.  9.)  **  The  throat  of  the  wicked  is 
an  open  sepulchre,"  ever  ready  to  devour ;  constantly 
gaping  to  receive  all  comers :  and  to  this  Jeremian 
very  torcibly  likens  the  quiver  of  the  Chaldeans:  ^It 
is  an  open  sepulchre" — certain  death;  insatiable; 
swallowing  up  all.  Hell,  the  grave,  and  deitructionj 
are  never  fully  (Prov.  xxvii.  20.)  but  keep  continually 
crying,  Gtve,  gtve,  ch.  xxx.  15, 16. 

The  representations  which  Le  Bruyn  has  given  of 
some  sepulchres,  cut  at  considerable  heights  into  the 
rock,  at  Naxi  Rustam,  near  Peisepolis,  in  Persia, 
shows  that  they  must  have  been  works  of  great  labor 
and  expense,  beyond  the  powers  of  ordinary  persons, 
and  must  have  employea  many  laboreis,  and  for  a 
long  time.  Vain  aesire  of  somewhat  permanent ! 
Vain  solicitude  for  a  kind  of  terrestrial,  posthumous 
immortality !  This  gives  a  spirit  to  the  expostulation 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (chapl  xxii.  16.)  with  Shebna 
the  treasurer : — ^  What  hast  thou  here  ?  what  lasting 
settlement  dost  thou  expect?  that  thou  hast  hewn 
thee  out  a  sepulchre,  here,  like  as  one  heweth  out  at 
a  great  height  his  sepulchre ;  that  cutteth  out  at  a 
ffreat  expense  a  habitation,  for  himself,  after  death,  a 
dwelling,  a  residence,  in  the  solid  rock :  it  shall  be 
fruitless ;  fi>r  the  Lord  shall  toss  thee,  as  a  ball,  into  a 
large  country,  where  thou  shalt  die,"  &c.  It  may  be 
thought,  that  Shebna  had  actually  constructed  a 
magnificent  monument,  stbi  el  ffuv,  as  the  Latins 
speak :  die  contrast  of  such  stability,  with  the  roll- 
ings of  a  ball  into  a  far  country,  is  veiy  strong.  That 
Shebna  meant  to  settle  where  he  built  his  sepulchre; 
that  he  connected  the  idea  of  security  with  it,  is  very 
credible.  WiU  dus  i^ply  to  the  phraseology  of  Bar 
laam :  (Numb.  zziy.  21.)  <<He  said  of  the  Kenitea, 


Strong  w  thy  dwdUng^jdaee,  where  thou  passest  thy 
life :  and  tMU  plaeeit  tn  o  rodk  thy  nett^  wherein 
thou  dost  propose  to  abide  after  tbv  decease,  that  in, 
thy  sepulchre:  notwithstanding  this  thou  shalt  he 
waatedj^  &c.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is 
the  true  sense ;  because,  we  oflen  read  in  Scripture 
of  inhabitants  of  rocks — nevertheless,  this  sense  may 
be  included ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  strong 
affection  of  the  orientals  toward  the  places  of  sepul- 
ture appropriated  to  their  fiiroilies.  (See  2  Sam.  xix. 
33;  Neb.  11.3.) 

From  the  general  constructioDs  of  these  sepulchres, 
we  see  the  propriety  of  Scripture  allusions  to  their 
various  parts ;  as  to  the  gates  of  hell — of  hades,  the 
unseen  world ;  the  lowesl  hell — hades,  &.c.  We  see 
also  the  attention  bestowed  on  his  sepulchre  by  the 
party  himself,  while  living.  It  is  very  probable  that 
sepulchres  in  gardens  were  generally  cut  into  rocks ; 
not  dug  (like  grave8)*in  the  earth,  but  into  the  heart 
of  a  rock ;  hence  Samuel  was  buried  in  his  own 
house,  that  is,  garden,  probably,  at  Ramah,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1.  Manasseh  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his 
house,  (2  Kings  xxL  18.)  and  (ver.  26.)  Amon  was 
buried  m  the  sepulchre  in  the  garden  of  Uzzah. 
Hence  tlie  sepulenre  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  9B.)  is  ex- 
plained—distinguished — as  being  a  cave ;  a  chamber 
somewhat  sunk  into  the  ground ;  and  hence,  we  find, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  prepared  his  sepulchre  in 
his  garden,  and  had  cut  it  into  a  rock;  chamber 
withm  chamber,  according  to  custom.    See  Bubiai*. 

It  is  customary,  when  a  sepulchre  is  not  in  a  garden, 
to  surround  it  with  fragrant  herbs,  flowers,  ^^c. ;  hence 
the  allusions  to  favorable  situations  fi)r  sepulchres^ 
^  The  clods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  him." 

If  the  reader  will  bear  m  mind  these  distinct  kinds 
of  sepulchres,  he  will  find  many  places  in  Scripture 
become  more  intelligible  b^  means  of  such  discrimi- 
nation, since  what  is  descnptive  of  one  kind,  is  inap- 
plicable to  others. 

We  find  in  Scripture  various  appellations  given  to 
the  sepulchre ;  among  others,  that  of  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living — ^the  long  home  of  man — and  the 
everlasting  habitation.  These  are  capable  of  much 
illustration  from  antiouity.  The  following  are  firom 
Mon^u^on :  ^  We  observed,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
our  antiquity,  a  tomb,  styled  there,  as  here,  Chitetori- 
tcm,  a  resting-place.  There  it  is  styled  &ymem$ 
^ielorium.  QuieseerCy  to  rest,  is  ofleu  said  of  the 
dead,  in  epitaphs.  Thus  we  find,  in  an  ancient 
writer,  a  man  speakinff  of  his  master,  who  had  been 
long  dead  and  buried :  Ct^  ossa  bene  quiescant  I 
May  his  bones  rest  in  peace !  We  have  an  instance 
of  the  like  kind  in  an  inscription  in  Gruter,  (p.  696.) 
and  in  another,  (p.  954.)  Fecit  stbi  reauietorium ;  He 
made  himself  ▲  eestino-place."  (See  Job  iii.  12^ 
17, 18;  xvii.  16.)  '^  This  resting-place  is  called  fre- 
qucndy,  too,  ah  eternal  house.  '  Ai  his  l\fe-time 
he  bwll  himsey  an  eternal  house,'  says  one  epi- 
taph, *He  made  himself  an  eternal  bouse  with  nia 
patrimony,'  says  another.  '  He  thought  it  better 
(says  another  epitaph)  to  buHd  himself  an  eternal 
HOUSE,  than  to  desire  hishdrs  to  do  it ;'  and  another. 
'  He  put  an  inscription  upon  his  eternal  house*' 
And  another, '  He  made  a  perpetual  house  for  his 
good  and  amiable  companion.'  They  thouffht  it  a 
misfortune,  when  the  lK>nes  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  removed  from  their  place,  as  Imagining  the 
dead  suffered  something  by  the  remorsl  of  their 
bones.  This  notion  occasioned  all  those  precautions 
used  for  the  safety  of  their  tombs,  and  the  curses 
they  laid  on  those  who  remoyed  tham.** 
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This  ma^  be  further  iUuetrated  bv  reference  to 
those  inacnptioos  on  the  tombs  at  Palmyra,  which 
have  been  explained  by  Mr.  Swinton ;  (Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  liii.  p.  276,  &c.)  and  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  the  Palmyrenians  were  so  strongly  assimilated 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  to  be  all  but  Jews  in  many 
of  their  peculiarities,  as  they  really  were  Jews  in 
some  of  them. 

Solomon  (Eccl.  zii.  5.)  calls  the  tomb  (oSj?  n^3,  heih 
Mm)  the  house  of  ages,  or  of  long  duration ;  and  Mr. 
Swinton  reads  the  beginning  of  a  Punic  inscription, 
found  in  the  island  of  Malta,  thus:  (-^s^  n3  nnn,  heder 
heth  olam)  the  chamber  of  long  home.  [This]  **  cham- 
ber of  the  house  of  ages  [or  the  long  home]  is  the  sepid- 
dire  of  an  upright  man  deposited  |%ere]  in  a  most  sound 
deep. — The  people^  having  a  great  affectum  for  him, 
were  vastly  concerned  when  Hannibal  the  son  of  Bar- 
metee^  was  interred.'"  This  is  the  very  expression  of 
Solomon,  and  justifies  the  sense  of  the  words,  as  used 
in  our  yersion.  It  is  worthy  of  obsenration,  too,  tliat 
the  figure  to  denote  death  is — a  deep  sleep  ;  a  sound 
deep.  In  this  sense  our  Lord  spake,  **  Our  fir?eud 
Lazarus  sleepeth ;  I  go  to  awake  him  out  of  sleep  (and 
this  gives  the  spirit  of  the  disciples'  ans^vcr,  ^  Lord, 
if  he  sleep,  he  wiaU  do  well ;"  sound  sleep  being  a  fa- 
vorable symptom  in  sick  persons.)  ^'The  maid  is 
not  d^id,  but  sleepeth^"  &c.  The  word  »/eep,  we 
suppose,  was  capable  of  so  much  ambiguity,  as  not 
instantly,  or  infallibly,  to  strike  our  Lord's  hearers  in 
the  sense  he  intended  by  it. 

The  sepulchre,  or  tomb,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  on  mount  Calvary,  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was,  as  already  observed,  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  John 
xix.  41.  What  is  now  shown  for  it,  is  a  kind  of 
small  chamber,  the  interior  of  which  is  almost  square ; 
its  height  from  bottom  to  top  is  eight  feet  one  inch, 
its  len^  six  feet  one  inch,  and  its  breadth  fifteen 
feet  ten  inches.  The  entrance,  which  looks  towards 
the  east,  is  but  four  feet  high,  and  two  feet  four 
inches  wide.  The  place  where  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  laid,  takes  up  one  side 
of  this  cave ;  it  is  raised  from  tlie  ground  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  four  inchcH ;  its  length  is  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  eight  inches, 
placed  lengthwise  fit>ni  east  to  west,  and  is  incnisted 
with  white  marble.  Dr.  Clarke  has  contested  the 
location  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre  in  this  place,  but  his 
objections  have  been  replied  to  in  the  article  Cal- 


vary. 


I.  SERAIAH,  a  scribe,  i.  e.  secretary  of  state,  or 
register,  to  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

II.  SERAIAH,  &ther  of Ezrs,  Ezra  vii.  1.  Several 
other  persons  of  this  name  occur. 

SERAPHIM  denotes  a  kind  of  angels,  which  en- 
circle the  throne  of  the  Lord.  Those  uescribed  by 
Isaiah  (ch.  vi.  2.)  had  each  six  wings ;  with  two  of 
which  he  covered  his  face,  with  two  his  feet,  and 
with  the  two  others  fie  w.  They  cried  to  one  another, 
and  said,  ''Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts! 
the  whole  earth  is  fUU  of  his  glory ! " 

SERGEANTS,  (Acts  xvL  35 )  properiy  Roman 
lictorSf  public  servants  who  bore  a  bundle  of  rods 
before  tne  magistrates  of  cities  and  colonies  as  insig- 
nia of  their  office,  and  who  executed  the  sentences 
which  they  pronounced.  (See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq. 
p.  178^    R. 

SEROIUS  PAULUS,  proconsul  or  governor  of 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  was  converted  by  the  ministry  of 
Paul,  A.  D.  44,  or  45,  Acts  xiii.  7. 

SERPENT.  The  craft  and  subtlety  of  this  reptile 
om  frequently  dwelt  on  in  the  sacrad  writings,  as 


qualities  hj  which  it  is  eminently  dietinguislied. 
Moses  says  it  was  more  subtle  than  any  besot  of  the 
field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made ;  (Gen.  iiL  I.) 
and  our  Saviour  points  to  its  wisdom  as  furnishing  a 
model  fi>r  imitation  to  his  disciples,  Matt.  z.  16.  We 
may  enumerate  seven  kinds  of  serpents  as  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  follow:  (1.)  Epheh,  n^oit,  the  viper, 
Isa.  lix.  5.  (2.)  AcsHUB,  awdj^  the  adder,  Ps.  cxI.  3. 
(3.)  Pethen, jno,  the  adder,  Ps.  Iviii.  4.  (4.)  Tzcpha, 
J7DX,  or  ^jpfix,  TzBPBONi,  not  the  fid>ulouB  cockairice, 
but  a  common  serpent,  Isa.  xL  8.  (5.)  Kifpos,  tu^ 
according  to  Bochart,  the  Acontias,  or  dart-snake, 
Isa.  xxxiv.  15.  (G.)  Shephipbon,  ps^rr,  the  Ce- 
rastes, Gen.  xltx.  17.  (7.)  The  Saeaph,  ij-ir,  a  flying 
serpent.  Numb.  xxi.  8. 

Some  of  these  Mr.  Taylor  has  illustrated ;  the 
others  continue  obscure. 

(L)  The  Ephehj  of  the  Hebrews,  he  takes  to  be  the 
El  Effah  of  the  Arabs ;  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  ob- 
serves, in  his  account  of  Marocco,  **  It  is  the  name  of 
a  serpent  remarkable  for  its  quick  and  penetratiD^ 
poison ;  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  aa  thick  as  a 
moil's  arm,  beautifully  spotted  with  yeUow  end 
brown,  and  sprinkled  over  with  bladush  specks, 
similar  to  the  nom-nosed  snake.  They  have  a  wkie 
mouth,  by  which  they  inhale  a  great  quantity  of  air, 
and  when  inflated  tlierewith,  they  eject  it  with  such 
force  as  to  be  heard  at  a  conadenible  distance. 
These  mortal  enemies  to  mankind  are  collected  bv 
the  Aisawie  [serpent-conjurers]  in  a  desert  of  Siisp^ 
where  their  holes  are  so  numerous,. that  it  is  difiicuh 
for  a  horse  to  pass  over  it  without  stumbling.^ 

(2.)  The  PeUien  is  in  all  probability  the  Bsetam  <^ 
the  Aral» :  it  is  described  by  M.  Foraikal  as  being 
*<  wholly  spotted  (in  blotches)  black  and  white.  A 
foot  in  length ;  nearly  two  inches  thick ;  oviparous. 
Its  bite  is  instant  death  ;  the  body  of  the  woundeii 
person  swells  greatly."    See  Asp. 

Havinff  suggested  the  idea  that  this  Beetttn  is  the 
Peten  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Mr.  Tsylor  sug- 
gests thot  it  may  be  strongly  related  to,  if  not  a 
variety  of,  the  Coluber  Lebetmus  of  Linxtteus ;  and 
under  that  persuasion,  he  extracts  fint  M.  FonkaT^ 
description  of  this  serpent,  and  then  adds  sometfaizig 
from  Hosselquist.    Linuseus  was  the  first  naturali^ 
who  mentioned  it.    The  length  of  its  body  les  than 
a  cubit ;  its  tail  four  inches ;  toward  the  neck  thinner, 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick.    Head  broad,  depressed, 
subcordatcd.    Scales  of  the  back  obtuae-oval,  flat,  s 
ridge  rising  in  the  middle,  carinated.     Beck  rising  'm 
dos  d^ant  [not  round.]     Color,  upper  port  gray,  ur 
dinarily  four  transverse  bands,  alternately  erosanc. 
The  middle  of  them  verging  to  yellow,  but  the  sitk? 
to  deep  brown,  or  black.    Underneath  whitisb,  acd 
closely  spotted  with  black  dots.    Scnia  fMomu  I& 
Squamft  caud.  43."    '*  Obs.    lis  bite  produces  ledMr 
gy,  is  fatal  and  incurable.    Two  of  these  serpens 
were  sent  me  from  Cyprus,  by  my  fiiend  Peir.  Sjc^vi 
interpreter  to  the  French  embsasy  at  Cainoc    The 
species  is  not  [but]  small :  is  it  therefore  the  Agpi/c  <A 
tne  ancients?  so  it  is  now  called  by  the  Idenotfi  of 
Cyprus;  but  the  common  people  call  it  £u^  («»-«%' 
deaf.**    (FoFskaL)    Haaselquist  says,   ^'I  saw    two 
Mnds  of  vipers  at  Cyprus,  one  called  ^spie,  of  whitb 
it  is  said,  (1.)  that  it  contains  a  yenom  so  penetrating 
as  to  produce  a  universal  sangrene,  of  wnich  a  mao 
dies  in  a  few  hours ;  (2.)  uiat  the  better  to  catch  his 
prey,  it  takes  the  color  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
lies..    They  said  of  the  other,  {u)  that  it  has  a  great 
antipathy  to  the  former,  and  destroys  it;  (2.)  that 
they  eat  one  another;  (3.)  that  they  feed  on  Wki^ 
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sparrows,  &c.  of  which  I  myself  am  wimess."  These 
serpents,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  are  not  unlike  in  size  to 
the  Batten ;  one  is  a  foot  in  length,  the  other  is  under 
eighteen  inches ;  one  is  nearly  two  inches  thick,  the 
other,  where  narrow,  one  and  a  half.  One  is  spotted, 
black  and  white,  the  other  is  gray,  black  and  white 
in  bands.  Both  are  fatal.  The  gangrene  follows 
their  venom,  as  in  other  serpents.  The  epithet  deqfia 
observable ;  for  in  P&  Iviii.  4,  deafness  is  ascribea  to 
the  Peten,    It  is  also  mentioned  in  Job  xx.  14. 

(3.)  The  Sdrdphy  or  flying  serpent,  derives  its  name 
from  a  root  which  signines  to  hurn^  either  on  account 
of  its  vivid  fiery  color,  or  fi'om  the  heat  and  burning 
pain  occasioned  by  its  bite.  In  Numb.  xxi.  6,  &c. 
we  read  that  these  venomous  creatures  were  employ- 
ed by  God  to  chastise  the  unbelieving  and  rebellious 
Israelites,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them 
died,  the  rest  being  saved  from  the  effects  of  the 
calamitous  visitation,  through  the  appointed  medium 
of  the  brazen  serpent,  which  Moses  was  enjoined  to 
raise  upon  a  pole  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  which 
was  a  striking  tvpe  of  the  promised  Saviour,  John 
iii.  14, 15.  La  Isa.  xiv.  29,  and  chap.  xxx.  6,  the 
same  word,  with  an  additional  epithet,  is  used,  and 
is  translated  in  our  Bible  ''fiery  flying  serpents;" 
and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  ancients 
a  cloud  of  wimesses  may  be  produced,  who  speak 
of  these  flying  or  winged  serpents,  although  we  do 
not  find  that  any  of  them  afiirm  they  actually  saw 
such  alwe  and  fyvng,  Michaelis,  however,  was  so 
far  influenced  uy  these  testimonies,  that  in  his  eighty- 
third  question,  he  recommends  it  to  travellers  to  in- 
quire after  the  existence  and  nature  of  flying  ser- 
Eenta.  In  conformity  ^th  these  instructions,  Nie- 
uhr conununicated the followinginformation :  (De- 
scription de  I'Arabie,  p.  186.)  ''There  is  at  Bakra  a 
sort  of  serpents  whicn  they  call  HtU  swraurity  or 
JSete  ihidrt.  They  commonly  keep  upon  the  date- 
trees  ;  and,  as  it  would  be  laborious  for  them  to  come 
down  from  a  very  high  tree  in  order  to  ascend 
another,  they  twist  themselves  by  the  tail  to  a  branch 
of  the  former,  which,  making  a  spring  by  the  motion 
they  give  it,  throw  themselves  to  the  second.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  modem  Xrabs  call  them  flying  serpents, 
Heit  ihidrt,  1  know  not  whether  the  ancient  Arabs 
of  whom  Michaelis  speaks  in  his  eightv-third  ques- 
tion, saw  any  other  flying  serpents.*^  Pf iebuhr  refers 
also  to  lord  Anson's  report  of  flying  serpents  in  the 
island  of  Quibo.  The  passage  is  as  follows :  "  The 
Spaniards,  too,  infonned  us,  that  there  was  often 
found  in  the  woods  a  most  mischievous  serpent,  called 
the  flying  snake,  which,  they  said,  darted  itself  from 
the  boughs  of  trees  on  either  man  or  beast  that  came 
within  its  reach,  and  whose  sting  they  took  to  be  in- 
evitable death."  (Voyage,  by  Walter,  p.  308.  8vo. 
1748.]  After  citing  these  passages,  we  may  conclude 
that  tne  »6rdph  miopheph  mentioned  in  the  passages 
we  have  refeiTed  to,  was  of  that  species  of  serpent, 
which,  fi-om  their  swift  darHng  motion,  the  Greeks 
called  Acontias,  and  the  Romans  JactUus ;  and  to 
these  the  term  mioplumh  seems  as  properly  applica- 
ble in  Hebrew,  as  Volucer,  which  Lucan  applies  to 
them  in  Latin^  Jaculique  voltura. 

(4.)  The  Cerastes,  or  Homed  Viper,  is  among  the 
most  deadly  of  the  serpent  tribe,  and  is  distinguished 
bv  the  peculiarity  of  its  horns.  It  is  numerous  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  so  that  it  could  not  escape  the 
notice  and  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers.  Mr.  Bruce 
h;is  published  a  figure  of  this  serpent,  with  a  consid- 
erable account  of  its  manners,  part  of  which  we  shall 
extract.    He  savs    **  There  is  no  article  of  natural 


history  the  ancients  have  dwelt  on  more  than  tliat 
of  the  viper,  whether  poets,  physicians,  or  historianSi 
All  have  enlarged  on  the  paiticular  sizes,  colors,  and 
qualities,  yet  the  knowledge  of  their  manners  is  but 
little  extended. 

"  I  have  travelled  across  the  Cyrenaicum  in  all  di- 
rections, and  never  saw  but  one  species  of  viper, 
which  was  the  Cerastes,  or  Homed  Viper;  neither 
did  I  ever  see  any  of  the  snake  kind  that  could  be 

mistaken  for  the  viper One  name  under  which  the 

Cerastes  goes,  is  equivocal,  and  has  been  misunder- 
stood in  Scripture ;  that  is,  tsehoa,  which  name  is 
given  it  in  Hebrew  from  its  different  colors  and  spots. 
And  hence  the  Greeks  have  called  it  by  the  name  of  . 
hytenoj  because  it  is  of  the  same  reddish  color,  mark- 
ed with  black  spots,  as  that  quadruped  is.  And  the 
same  fable  is  applied  to  the  serpent  and  the  quadru- 
ped, that  they  change  their  sex  yearly The 

Cerastes  hides  itself  all  day  in  holes  in  the  sand, 
where  it  lives  in  contiguous  and  similar  houses  to 
those  of  the  jerboa ;  and  I  have  already  said,  that  I 
never  but  once  found  any  animal  in  this  viper's  belly 
but  one  jerboa  in  a  gravid  female  Cerastes. 

"  The  Cerastes  moves  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
all  directions,  forwards,  backwards  and  sideways. 
When  he  inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  ftr 
from  him,  he  creeps  with  his  side  towards  the  per- 
son, and  his  head  averted,  till,  judging  his  distance, 
he  turns  round,  springs  upon  him,  and  fastens  upon 
the  part  next  to  him ;  for  it  is  not  true  what  is  said, 
that  the  Cerastes  does  not  leap  or  spring.  I  saw  one 
of  them  at  Cairo,  in  the  house  of  Julian  and  Rosa, 
crawl  up  the  side  of  a  box,  in  which  there  were 
many,  and  there  lie  still  as  if  hiding  himself,  till  one 
of  the  people  who  brou^t  them  to  us  came  near 
him,  and,  tnou^  in  a  very  disadvantageous  posmre, 
sticking,  as  it  were,  perpendicular  to  the  side  of 
the  box,  he  leaped  near  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and 
fastened  between  the  man's  fore  finger  and  thumb, 
so  as  to  bring  the  blood. 

"Of  the  incantation  of  serpents,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  realitv.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  it  All  that 
have  been  m  Egypt  have  seen  as  many  different  in- 
stances as  they  chose.  Some  have  doubted  that  it 
was  a  trick,  and  that  the  animals  so  handled  had 
been  trained,  and  then  disarmed  of  their  power  of 
hurting ;  and,  fond  of  the  discovery,  they  have  rested 
themselves  upon  it,  without  experiment,  in  the  face 
of  all  antiquity.  But  I  will  not  nesitate  to  aver,  that 
I  have  seen  at  Cairo  (and  this  may  be  seen  daily 
without  trouble  or  expense)  a  man  who  came  from 
above  the  catacombs,  where  the  pits  of  the  mununy- 
birds  are  kept,  who  has  taken  a  Cerastes  with  his 
naked  hand  from  a  number  of  others  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  his  baire  head, 
covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wears,  then 
takinff  it  out,  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  tied  it  about  his 
neck  like  a  necklace ;  after  which  it  has  been  applied 
to  a  hen,  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and,  to  complete  the  experiment,  the  man  has  taken 
it  by  the  neck,  and  beginning  at  its  tail,  has  ate  it  as 
one  would  do  a  carrot  or  a  stock  of  celery,  without 

any  seemiuff  repugnance lean  myself  vouch, 

that  all  the  black  people  m  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar, 
whether  Funge  or  Nuba,  are  perfectiy  armed  against 
the  bite  of  either  scorpion  or  viper.  They  take  the 
Cerastes  in  their  hand  at  all  times,  put  them  in  their 
bosoms,  and  throw  them  to  one  another,  as  children 
do  apples  or  balls,  without  having  irritated  them  by 
this  usage  so  much  as  to  bite."    &de  iNCHAirrMKifTS. 

The  Cerastes  is  well  known  under  the  name  of 
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**  Homed  Viper,*'  and  is  duBtiiiguished  bv  two  small 
horns,  one  over  each  eye.  It  was  adopted  as  a  hiero- 
glyphic among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  not  only 
on  obeliaks,  colunms  or  temples,  statues,  and  walte 
of  palaces,  but  on  mummies  also. 

The  Cerastes  have  always  been  considered  as  ex- 
tremely cunning,  both  in  escaping  their  enemies,  and 
in  seizing  their  prey ;  they  hare  been  named  insidious; 
and  it  is  reported  of  them  that  they  hide  themselves 
in  holes  adjacent  to  the  highways,  and  in  the  ruts  of 
wheels,  in  order  more  suddenly  to  spring  upon  pas- 
sengers. 

Calmet,  as  we  have  seen,  thinks  the  Shephiohdnf  to 
which  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  compared,  (Gen.  xiix.  17.) 
might  be  the  Cerastes ;  and  it  is  so  rendered  by  the 
Vulgate.  Michaelis  observes,  that  this  serpent  is 
callMl  by  the  orientals,  *^  the  tier  in  ambush,^  Pliny 
says,  that  <*  the  Cerastes  hides  its  whole  body  in  the 
sand,  leaving  only  its  horns  exposed ;  which  attract 
birds,  who  suppose  them  to  be  grains  of  barley,  till 
they  are  undeceived,  too  late,  by  the  darting  of  the 
serpent  upon  thenL** 

Michaelis,  however,  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  mode 
of  attack  used  by  the  Hebrew  Shephiphdn  on  **  the 
heels  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  make  his  rider  &11  back- 
ward." He  supposes  that  the  phrase  restrictively 
means,  that  the  horse  throws  the  rider  off  behind  him ; 
and  says,  "  I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  that  is 
accomplished.  Conmientators  commonly  say,  be- 
cause me  horse  rears  up  when  wounded  m  the  heel. 
Perhaps  they  are  bad  horsemen.  In  such  circum- 
stances, a  horse  would  kick  rather  than  rear  up  on 
his  hind  legs;  and. the  rider  would  be  thrown  over 
his  neck,  rather  than  over  the  crupper."  Mr.  Taylor 
adnoits  the  force  of  this  observation,  and  therefore 
doubts  whether  the  word  rendered  bsckward  should 
be  restrictively  so  taken.  He  proposes  to  explain  the 
phrase  by  supposing,  that  when  the  Cerastes  bites 
the  horse  in  one  of  his  legs,  the  horse  kicking  out 
that  leg,  and  his  rider  perceiving  the  cause,  would,  to 
avoid  me  serpent,  throw  himself  off  on  the  fiirther 
side  of  the  horse  from  where  the  serpent  was ;  and 
this,  he  thinks,  sufficiently  meets  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  Dan 
probably  resembled  the  Cerastes — ^that  of  feeding  full, 
and  then  sinking  into  torpidity.  The  inducements 
held  out  by  the  spies  of  the  Danites,  (Judg.  xviii.  9, 
10.]  are  precisely  adapted  to  a  tribe  of  this  character ; 
ana  the  end  of  this  chapter  informs  us,  that  they  set 
up  the  graven  image,  had  their  priests,  and  here  they 
remained,  ^  till  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land," 
that  is,  distant  fi-om  interference  wiUi  the  general 
affairs  of  Israel,  and  determinately  settled,  apart 
fit)m  their  brethren.    (See  verses  7,  28.) 

For  an  account  of  the  other  serpents  enume- 
rated above,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  respective 
articles. 

Interpreters  have  largely  speculated  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  serpent  which  tempted  Eve.  Some 
have  thought,  that  serpents  originally  had  feet  and 
speech  ;  but  there  is  no  probability  that  this  creature 
was  ever  otherwise  than  it  now  is.  Besides,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  but  that  by  the  serpunt,  (Miehiash^ 
we  are  to  understand  the  devil,  who  merely  employed 
the  serpent  as  a  vehicle  to  seduce  the  first  woman. 
Gen.  iii.  13.  (See  Balaam.)  In  the  curse  of  God 
on  the  serpent,  be  told  him  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  his  head ;  {Rdsh ;)  because,  the 
serpent  having  his  heart  und  t  his  throat,  the  readi- 
est way  to  kill  him  is  lo  crush  or  cut  off  his  head. 


Another  part  of  the  curse  was,  that  it  shoaki  feedoo 
dust,  Gen.  iii.  14.  Isaiah  also  says,  (hv.  15.J  ''Dost 
shall  be  the  serpent's  meat"  And  Micah,  (Til  97.) 
"^They  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a  serpent.'*  It  is  true, 
that  serpents  eat  flesh,  birds,  finogs,  fish,  firiitB,  gran, 
&c.  But  as  they  continually  creep  on  the  earth,  h 
is  impossible  but  that  their  food  must  often  be  defiled 
with  dust  and  dirt  Some  may  really  est  eanh,  out 
of  necessity ;  or  earth-worms,  which  they  cannot 
swallow  without  much  dirt 

The  worship  of  the  serpent  is  observable  ihrougb 
all  pagan  antiquity.  Tbe  Babylonians,  in  Daniels 
time,  worshipped  a  dragon,  which  was  deroolisfaed 
by  this  prophet  It  is  well  known  that  worship  was 
paid  to  the  serpent  at  Epidaurus ;  also  the  manner 
in  which  they  pretended  ne  was  brought  to  Rome. 
The  Egyptians  sometimes  representeid  tbehr  jodi 
with  the  bodies  of  serpents ;  and  thev  paid  an  idola- 
trous worship  to  those  odious  and  dangerous  crea- 
tures, which  they  called  their  good  geniuBes.  Tbey 
regarded  them  as  symbols  of  medicine,  of  tbe  wo,  of 
Apollo.  They  were  committed  to  tbe  charge  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  and  Herodoms  says  that  is 
his  time,  near  Tnebes,  were  to  be  seen  tame  ser- 
pents, consecrated  to  Jupiter. 

One  would  have  supposed,  savs  M r.  Tajlor,  re- 
meriting  upon  this  custom,  that  the  entire  l^^o^ 
the  serpent  would  have  been  execrated,  and  abhcirRo 
bv  all  numkind  ;  and  that  the  merewopoeal  to  w«- 
ship  this  reptile  would  have  raised  tie  delefiition  « 
the  whole  human  race ;  but  fact  iustifieaiD  id^dSi 
that  no  kind  of  worship  has  been  more  V^^P^ 
How  can  this  be  accoimted  for  ?  This  he  proceed! 
to  investigate,  by  considermg,  (1^  The  SCTpeai  ii 
denoting  or  ]m)duciiig  evil :  TS.)  The  serpent  as*- 
noting  or  producinj^  good ;  wnich,  contnidictory  M 
it  may  appear,  yet  is  founded  on  fact  (3.)  '^J^ 
pent  as  denoting  a  family  or  nadon ;  and,  (4.)  Th 
serpent  as  denoting  a  being  of  supernatural  powen 

That  the  serpent  tribe,  from  possesaiog  the  dkX 
active  powers  of  destruction,  has  been  coiadeiwai 
a  source  of  evil,  or  as  fnroducing  calamity,  '^  ^ 
known.  In  India  the  destroying  power,  or  ^'"^J^ 
signified  by  the  serpent  In  classic  antiquity,  ntc 
giants  who  attempted  to  scale  heaven  are  figorra  « 
half  serpents;  and  in  the  northern  mythology,  wi 
the  genius  of  evil,  is  styled  « the  ftther  of  ibcjR* 
serpent:  the  father  of  dieath  ;  the  advef8ary» tbej^ 
cuser ;  the  deceiver  of  the  gods,"  &c  (Nortw" 
Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  190.)  The  coincidence  of  U»*« 
titles  with  those  of  the  Saian  of  Scripture  B  Tffy 
striking.  Scripture  descriptions  of  tbe  ktj^  "^ 
notoriously  applicable  to  a  producer  of  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  serpent  has  ■'^J'^ 
admired  for  its  motion;  possessing  "**^ jr^ 
nor  feet,  nor  other  exterior  members  ■^•P^^Jju 
making  progress,  its  action  is  "*^*'^*}??-'?k 
speedy,  and  even  rapid ;  it  springs,  leaps,  ™^°5 
or  climbs  and  glides,  not  merely  with  ease,  but  wii 
alacritv.  Solomon  observes  this,  in  ^^^\^^ 
and  others  have  equaUy  remarked  it  as  c*^**?^  J^ 
prise  and  wonder.  The  serpent,  also,  sheds  lO^ 
yearly,  and  after  this  mutation  seems,  by  the  ^ 
dor  of  its  colors,  and  the  vivacity  of  itt  inotioiM»«' 
have  acquired  new  life.  .  l^ 

The  seipent  ie  still  d<Miiesticated  in  msoj  ^  r" 
dwellings  of  the  natives  of  Eastern  Ind»;  ^^ 
ladies  of  Western  Africa  carry  him  in  «^*^S 
It  is  true,  the  serpent  tribe  divides  into  diosc  fror 
are  harmleaa,  and  those  which  are  niahgD«{»tj^ 
the  malifnant  in  India,  at  ksst  eqjoy  eouaJ  vm 
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leges  with  the  baimlen.  Pausanias  says,  ^  All  the 
dragons,  flarge  serpents,]  and  particularly  that  spe- 
cies which  is  of  toe  clearest  yellow,  are  esteemed 
sacred  to  Esculapius,  and  are  familiar  with  mankind.** 
(Lib.  ii.  cap.  28.|  Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  Eaculapian 
snake,  which  is  conunonly  fed,  and  resident  in 
houses,  &c.  (Lib.  zxix.  cap.  4.)  Esculapius  was 
adored  in  Epidaunu  under  the  form  of  a  serpent ; 
under  which  form  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
Rome,  A.  U.  463.  The  Egyptians,  as  we  have  said, 
had  a  small  serpent  which  tfaev  called  ^aihodemonj 
that  is,  *' good  genius;'*  and  Bfusebius  says  the  same 
of  the  Phcsnicians. 

From  these  and  many  other  instances  which  might 
^  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  the  serpent  has  been 
acknowledged  under  the  contradictory  characters  of 
a  promoter  of  good,  and  a  promoter  of  evil ;  and  has 
also  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  rank  of  beings 
superior  to  man. 

That  Scripture  usually  presents  the  serpent  under 
an  evil  designation  is  admitted;  but  possibly  those 
embarrassments  which  have  arisen  from  the  history 
of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  might  be 
removed,  by  accepting  the  benevolent  character  of 
the  serpent  Why  must  his  malignant  powers  be 
presented  to  us,  when  considering  this  instance  of 
sanative  virtue  ?  Whv  should  Israel  be  prohibited 
from  considering  him  (symbolically)  in  the  same  light 
as  other  nations  then  and  afterwards  did?  Wny 
should  he  not  be  saviour  to  them,  on  this  occasion, 
(symbolically,)  as* well  as  to  Gentiles?  Why  may 
not  Moses  adopt  the  favorable  notion  of  this  reptile, 
as  well  as  the  unfavorable  ?  Did  not  all  antiquity  do 
the  same  ?  And  if  all  antiquity  did  so,  why  should 
we  be  starded  at  it  here  ?  We  know  well,  that  when 
pressed,  by  enemies  to  revelation,  to  explain  how  the 
serpent,  the  very  essence  of  evil,  could,  on  this  occa- 
sion, be  connected  with  the  idea  of  restoration. 
Christian  divines  have  given  various  answers,  on 
other  principles ;  all  of  which  may  be  proper ;  nor 
are  they  superseded  by  this  favorable  reference  of 
the  symbol.  If  this  be  admitted,  then  we  may  dis- 
cern, as  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  greater  propriety  in 
our  Lord's  allusion  to  this  history  than  we  have  pre- 
viously been  aware  of.  ^  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  roan 
be  Ufled  up,'*— add,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifled  up.  will 
draw  ALL  men  to  me  " — meaning,  *<  Thev  shall  look 
unto  ME,  and  be  saved,  even  all  the  ends  or  the  earth.'* 
Not  merely  the  Jewish  nation,  to  whom,  in  one  in- 
stance, a  symbolic  serpent  proved  salutary,  but  The 
Gentiles  also ;  all  men ;  those  who  have  been  used 
to  consider  the  serpent  as  a  ffood  genius,  who  have 
adopted  it  as  their  ensign  and  distinction,  they  shall 
in  future  **  look  to  ms  and  be  saved.*' 

SERUQ,  the  son  of  Reu,  and  father  of  Nahor, 
Gen.  xL  20—23. 

SERVANT.  This  word,  in  Scripture,  generally 
signifies  a  slave ;  because,  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  neighboring  nations,  the  ^ater  part  of  the  ser- 
vants were  such,  belonging  i2»olutelv  to  their  mas- 
ters, who  had  a  right  to  dispose  of*^  their  persons, 
goods,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  of  their  lives.  See 
Slave. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  merely  denotes  a 
man  who  voluntarily  dedicates  himself  to  the  service 
of  another.  Thus,  Joshua  was  the  servant  of  Moses, 
Elisha  of  Elijah,  Gehazi  of  Eliaba,  and  Peter, 
Andrew,  Philip,  &c.  were  servants  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  servants  of  Pharaoh,  of  Saul,  and  of  David,  were 
their  subjects  in  general ;  and  their  domestics  in  par- 


ticular. So  the  Philistinei^  Syrians,  and  other  natioiif 
were  servants  of  David ;  L  e.  they  obeyed  and  paid 
him  tribute. 

The  servants  of  God  are  those  who  are  devoted  to 
his  service,  and  obey  his  veritten  word. 

SETH,  a  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  bom  A.  M. 
130,  (Gen.  v.  3, 6, 10, 11.)  and  at  the  age  of  125  begat 
Enos.  He  died  A.  M.  1042,  and  was  the  chief  of 
**  the  children  of  God,**  (Gen.  vi.  2.)  who  preserved 
the  true  religion  and  pie^,  which  the  descendants  of 
Cain  had  abandoned. 

SEVEN.  As  from  the  beginning  this  was  the 
number  of  days  in  the  week,  so  it  has  ever  in  Scrip- 
ture a  sort  of  emphasis  attached  to  it,  and  is  very 
often  and  generally  used  as  a  round  number,  or,  as 
some  would  enyf  a  perfect  number.  Clean  beasts  were 
taken  into  the  ark  by  sevens,  Gen.  vii.  The  years  of 
plenty  and  famine  in  Egypt  were  mailed  by  sevens, 
Gren.  xli.  With  the  Jews,  not  only  was  there  a  seventh 
day  sabbath,  but  every  seventh  year  was  a  sabbath,  and 
every  seven  times  seventh  vear  was  a  jubilee.  Their 
great  feasts  of  unleavened  bread  and  of  tabernacles, 
were  observed  for  seven  days ;  the  number  of  animals 
in  many  of  their  sacrifices  was  limited  to  seven.  The 
golden  candlestick  had  seven  branches.  SevenptiestB 
with  seven  trumpets  went  around  the  walls  of  Jericho 
seven  days ;  and  seven  times  seven  on  the  seventh  dav. 
In  the  Apocalypse  we  find  seven  churches  addressed ; 
seven  candlesticks,  seven  spirits,  seven  stars,  seven 
seals,  seven  trumpets,  sev^  thunders,  seven  vials, 
seven  plagues,  and  seven  angels  to  pour  them  out 

Seven  is  often  put  for  any  round  or  whole  number, 
just  as  we  use  <m,  or  a  dozen,  (So  in  Matt.  xiL  45 ; 
1  Sam.  iL  5 ;  Job  v.  19 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  16,  25 ;  Isa.  iv. 
1 ;  Jer.  xv.  9.)  In  like  maimer  seven  times  or  seven 
fold  means  o/len,  afrum2afi%,  comjfUtel%L  Gen.  iv.  IS^ 
24 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  24 ;  Ps.  xiL  o ;  Ixxix.  12 ;  Matt,  xviii. 
21.  And  seventy  times  seven  is  still  a  higher  super- 
lative, Matt  xvui.  22.    *R. 

SHAALABBIN,  or  Shaalbim,  a  city  of  Dan, 
(Josh.  xix.  42.)  adjoining  to  Ajalon  and  Here8,(Judg. 
1.35/)  and  near  the  cities  of  Makes  and  Bethshemesh. 

SHAARAIM,  a  cit]^  of  Simeon,  (1  Chron.  iv.  31.) 
apparently  the  Sbaraim  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  36.) 
which  was  transferred  to  Simeon. 

SHADDAI,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  God, 
which  the  LXX  and  Jerome  generally  translate 
Almighty.  Job  more  frequently  uses  it  than  any 
other  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  sometimes  joined 
with  El,  which  is  another  name  of  God,  El-Shaddai, 
God-Almighty,  Gen.  xvii.  1. 

Shaddai  has  been  derived  fi^m  the  Arabic  mr,  to 
ascend,  or  sit  in  the  highest  place ;  and  in  this  view  it 
is  synonymous  with  []^'hp)  Most  High,  It  has  also 
been  derived  from  nr,  to  he  sbrong,toprevaifi  which 
sense  the  Vulgate  and  our  translators  givej  Gen. 
xvii.  1.  Others  derive  it  fix)m  nnr,  he  mat  is  sufi- 
derU^aU-bauntifulj  or  all-sufficient.  These  derivations 
are  far  more  suitable  than  that  firom  *inr,  to  destroy, 
which  Calmet  adopts.  But  it  seems  the  most  natural 
to  take  the  word  nv  as  the  plundis  exeeUenHtt,  of  the 
singular  form  -^v,  mighiu ;  cognate  witli  the  Arabie 
shadid,  tnv,  mighty,  viMcnt. 

SHADOW,  the  privation  of  light  by  an  object  m- 
terposed  between  a  luminary  and  the  surface  on 
which  the  shadow  appears.  But  it  is  credible  that 
what  we  call  spots  in  the  sun  are  alluded  to  in  1 
John  i.  5,  under  the  term  riiadows,  or  darkness ;  such 
defects,  says  the  aposde,  may  be  in  the  sun,  but  there 
are  none  in  God.  A  shadow,  faUing  on  a  plane,  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  body  which  causes  it  ■  heoca 
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it  is  often  extremely  swift,  as  that  of  a  bird  flying, 
which  very  rapidly,  indeed  instantly,  appears,  and 
disappears  from  observation ;  human  life  is  compared 
to  this,  1  Cor.  xx\x,  15. 

As  the  shadow  of  a  man,  &c.  when  it  falls  on  the 
ground,  is  of  difierent  lengths  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  and  as  the  time  of  the  day  was  originally 
estimsited  by  Ais,  the  first  sun-dial,  so  it  is  very  natu- 
ral that  the  hireling,  who  wished  his  day  of  labor 
ended,  should  desire  the  shadow,  (Job  vii.  2.)  mean- 
ing the  long  shadow  falling  on  the  ground,  and  issu- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  ni^ht  itself.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  customary  m  later  ages,  to  estimate  the 
time  of  the  day  by  the  length  of  the  shadow ;  so  we 
have  in  Aristophanes,  Concion :  **  When  the  letter 
of  the  alphabet  denoted  the  shadow  to  be  ten  feet 
long,  it  was  time  to  think  of  dressing  and  going  to 
supper,"  that  is,  the  sun  began  to  grow  low;  for 
twelve  feet  was  the  full  length  of  the  shadow.  (Comp. 
Ps.  cii.  11 ;  Jer.  vi.  4.) 

An  Arab,  when  relating  the  history  of  his  day's 
march,  says,  "  We  started  at  day-break,  we  rested  at 
noon  near  the  water,  we  set  out  again,  when  a  man's 
shadow  was  equal  to  his  length,  and  after  sunset  we 
alighted  and  slept,  in  such  or  such  a  place."  This  is 
still  the  eastern  phraseolgy,  as  remarked  by  Burck- 
hardt,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

Shadow  is  also  taken  for  unsubstantial ;  so  Job 
says,  "  My  members  are  a  shadow ; "  (xvii.  7.)  that  is, 
they  are  diminished  to  a  total,  or  comparative,  priva- 
tion of  substance.  Hence,  the  Mosaic  economy  is 
called  a  shadow,  a  very  obscure  representation  of 
things,  which  in  the  gospel  are  clearly  revealed.  But 
it  is  thought  that  tins  word  (Heb.  z.  1.)  alludes  to 
the  sketch  of  an  artist  or  painter,  who  first  forms 
,with  chalk)  on  his  canvass,  the  rude  outlines  of  his 
subject,  a  just  visible,  rough,  merely  indicative  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  to  be  afterwards  finished  correct- 
ly and  carefully.  To  this  is  strongly  opposed  the 
complete  iniafe,  the  beautifiil  statue  exhibited  in  the 
gospel ;  yet  this  statue,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  liv- 
ing, not  animated ;  the  full  perfection  of  life,  motion, 
sensibility  and  happiness  is  reserved  for  the  world 
of  bliss  and  glory,  tne  celestial  state. 

Shadow  is  taken  for  the  obscurity  of  night,  for  the 
total  absence  of  light  in  a  night  of  clouds;  and  hence 
'*  the  shadow  of  death,"  intense  darkness  ;  to  which 
add,  the  horror  which  naturally  attends  the  tomb, 
and  the  unexplored  regions  of  death  ;  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death ;  gloom  and  dismal  terrors,  ter- 
rors fiital  and  perpetual. 

Shadow  is  also  taken  in  a  sense  directly  contrary 
to  this,  because  in  countries  near  the  tropics,  every 
spot  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  dan- 
gerous to  health,  therefore  nothing  is  more  accepta- 
ble than  shade,  nothing  more  refreshing,  or  more 
salutary  ;  hence  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  is  desira- 
ble in  a  land  of  weariness;  (Isa.  xxxii.  2.)  hence 
shadow  signifies  protection ;  (Isa.  xxx.  2 ;  Dan.  iv. 
12 ;  Hos.  IV.  13.)  hence  the  shadow  of  wings  in  a 
bird  is  protection  also,  and  hence  the  shadow,  that  is, 
protection  of  God,  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  Ixiii.  7 ;  xci.  1 ;  Isa. 
xlix.  2.  Perhaps  the  word  shade,  however,  miffht  in 
these  places  be  preferable  to  shadow,  and  would  pre- 
serve a  distinction. 

SHADRACH,  the  Chaldean  name  given  to  Ana- 
nias, a  companion  of  Daniel,  at  the  court  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Dan.  i.  7     See  Ananias. 

SHALISHA,  or  Baal-Shalisa,  is  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  4,  and  Baal-shalisha,  2  Kings  iv.  42.  It 
was  fifteen   miles  from  Diospolis,  in  the    canton 


Thamnitica,  north  of  Jerusaleno.    See  Baai«-Sha- 

LISHA. 

I.  SHALLUM  of  Naphtali,  chief  of  the  &mi]y, 
Numb.  xxvL  49. 

II.  SHALLUM,  son  of  Jabesh,  or  a  native  of  Ja- 
besh,  who  treacherously  killed  Zechariah,  king  of 
Israel,  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  He  held  it  only 
one  month,  when  Menahem,  son  of  Gadi,  killed  him 
in  Samaria.  Scripture  says,  that  Shallom  was  the 
executioner  of  the  threatenings  of  the  Lord,  against 
the  house  of  Jehu,  2  Kings  xv.  10.  A.  M.  3232. 

IIL  SHALLUM,  son  of  Tikvah,  or  Tlckvath,  or 
native  of  Tickvah,  husband  of  the  propbetesB  Hul- 
dah,  who  lived  under  Joaiah,  king  or  Judafa,  2  Kings 
xxii.  14. 

IV.  SHALLUM,  fourth  son  of  Joaiah,  kiog  of 
Judah,  (1  Chron.  iii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxii.  ll.|  and  the  same 
as  Jehoahaz,  was  made  king  after  the  death  of  Joaiah. 
The  king  of  Egypt  carried  him  prisoner  into  Hgypc, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  §0, 31,  34.    See  Jehoahaz. 

V.  SHALLUM,  son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok,  and 
uncle  of  Hilkiah  the  high-priest,  1  Chron.  vL  12, 1.3^ 
He  is  called  Meshallum  in  1  Chron.  Ix.  11.  He  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  or  of  Ahaz.  He  seeoos  to 
be  the  Salom  of  Baruch  L  7. 

VI.  SHALLUM,  son  of  Korah,  1  Chron.  ix.  19, 
31.  He  was  spared  in  the  desert,  when  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  his  father,  Numb.  xvL  31. 
His  descendants  had  an  office  in  the  temple,  to  take 
care  of  the  cakes  that  were  fiied  there. — ^Tbere  art 
several  other  persons  of  the  same  name  mentioDed  la 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  tbeoL 

SHALMANESER,  king  of  Aasyria,  BUcceed*Hi 
Tigladi-pileser,  and  had  Sennacherib  K>r  his  successor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  A.  M.  3276,  reigned  14  yean, 
and  died  A.  M.  3290,  2  Kings  xviL  3.  It  is  pvx^hl^ 
that  he  is  called  Enemessar,  in  the  Greek  of  Tohit, 
(i.  2.)  and  Shalman,  in  Hosea  x.  14.  Scripturp  re- 
ports that  he  came  into  Palestine,  subdued  Santaria. 
and  obliged  Hoahea,  son  of  Elab,  to  pay  him  tnbme : 
but  in  the  third  year,  being  weary  of  this  exarticn. 
Hoshea  combined  secretly  with  So,  kine  of  Kcn^i. 
to  remove  the  subjection.  Shalmaneser  hrouchr  ao 
army  agunst  him,  ravaged  Samaria,  besieged  ]&o?>.« 
in  his  captital ;  and  notwithstanding  his  long  ]TFir!> 
ance  three  years,  (2  Kings  xvii.  xviii.  9,  10.)  bf>  r<'  k 
the  city,  put  Hoshea  into  bonds,  and  earned  aw.y 
the  people  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  thus  n.i:^<i 
the  city  and  kingdom  of  Samaria,  which  had  si^Sd- 
ed  254  years,  from  A.  M.  3030,  to  .328a 

Profane  authors  say,  that  this  prince  maHc  t^tit 
against  the  Tyrians.  That  Eleltus,  king  of  Txre 
seeing  the  Philistines  were  much  weakened  hy  ti » ir 
war  with  Hezekiah,  kln^  of  Judah,  took  tlit^  of  ]  <  t^ 
tunity  of  recovering  to  his  obedience  the  city  of  G:,  h, 
which  had  revolted  from  him.  The  Gitiites,  fear  mi 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  had  recourse  to  Sii-\i- 
maneser,  who  marched  with  all  his  forces  agnius!  ib*' 
Tyrians.  At  his  approach,  the  city  of  Sidon,  Akkc 
afterwards  Ptolemais,  (now  Acre,)  and  the  oihrr  tn'T- 
itime  cities  of  Pbenicia,  subniiiled  to  him,  1 '  - 
Tyrians,  however,  with  only  twelve  ships,  haviu^  n 
a  sea-fight  defeated  the  united  fleet  of  tne  Aaey  riaci 
and  Phenicians,  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  at  <^>«. 
and  became  so  formidable,  that  Shalmaneser  durst  no 
more  engage  them  by  sea.  He  withdrew,  theielbre, 
into  his  own  dominions,  but  left  a  great  part  of  his 
army  to  besiege  Tyre.  The  besiegers  made  but  a 
slow  progress,  in  consequence  of  the  Itrave  reststsoKrc 
of  the  besieged.  The  troops  of  Shalmaneser  atopfH  d 
up  the  aqu^ucts,  and  cut  the  pipes  that  brouglit  loa 
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water  into  the  city,  which  reduced  the  Tynans  to 
the  last  extremi^,  but  thev  dug  wells,  and  by  this 
means  held  out  nve  years  longer.  In  the  mean  time, 
Shalmaneser  dying,  they  were  delivered  from  the 
siege.  Usher  places  this  siege  A.  M.  3287.  See  As- 
syria, p.  114. 

SHAME,  a  bashfulness  arising  from  a  self-convic- 
tion of  guilt ;  an  affliction  of  mmd,  occasioned  by  a 
sense  of  improprietv,  whether  of  conduct  or  of  ap- 
pearance. This  is  the  natural  consec^uence  of  proper 
reflection  on  past  misconduct,  behavio;*,  or  tuipitude 
of  any  kind.  Shame  in  this  sense  is  an  expression 
of  uneasiness.  Shame  is  also  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt from  others,  a  charge  of  misconduct,  of  im- 
propriety, from  some  who  endeavor  to  bring  to  shame, 
to  render  ashamed,  the  subject  of  their  charge, 
whether  such  a  charge  be  true  or  false. 

Shame  denotes  an  idol ;  a  thing  which  will  make 
ashamed  those  who  trust  in  it ;  and  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  even  while  they  worship  it. 
For  the  import  of  that  shame,  see  Baal-peor. 

To  uncover  the  shame,  ignominy,  or  nakedness  of 
a  person,  are  synonymous  terms.  Lev.  xviii.  15, 17, 
&c.  Isaiah  (xx.  4.)  threatens  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  should  be  led  away  captive,  without  any  thing 
to  cover  their  shame  or  nakedness.  The  golden 
calf  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
is  called  by  Moses,  (Exod.  xxxii.  25.)  a  filthy  shame, 
an  idol  of  dross  and  filth.  Paul  (Rom.  i.  iS.)  calls 
shameful  or  vile  affections,  those  ignominious  and 
bruitsh  passions,  which  were  iudule^  by  the  carnal 
pagans.  Prov.  iii.  35,  ^  Shame  shall  be  the  promo- 
tion of  fools  ;**  that  is,  their  promotion  shall  be  their 
own  shame,  and  the  disgrace  of  those  who  promote 
them.  Prov.  ix.  7,  ''He  that  reproveth  ascomer, 
getteth  to  himself  shame  f  he  loses  his  labor,  and 
shall  only  get  discredit  or  calumny,  abuse  and  dis- 
grace, a  retort  neither  courteous  nor  considerate. 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  16,  ^  Fill  their  fiices  with  shame  f  re- 
prove them,  O  Lord,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  dis- 
grace. When  the  Syrians  took  king  Joash  captive,  they 
executed  shameful  judgments  against  biro ;  they 
treated  him  shamefiilly,  made  him  suffer  corrections 
that  were  shameful,  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  a 
king,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  24. 

SHAM6AR,  son  of  Anath,  the  third  judge  of  Is- 
rael ;  afler  Ehud,  and  before  Barak,  Judg.  iii.  31. 
Scripture  only  says  that  he  defended  Israel,  and 
kill^  six  hundred  Philistines  with  an  ox  goad. 
From  the  peace  obtained  b^  Ehud,  (A.  M.  SS79,) 
whom  Shamgar  succeeded,  till  the  servitude  under 
the  Canaanites,  A.  M.  2699,  are  twen^  years. 

SHAMHUTH  of  Israh,  a  ffeneralof  David  and 
Solomon,  who  commanded  24,000  men,  1  Chron. 
XXV  ii.  8. 

I.  SHAMIR,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  48.  Some 
conies  of  the  LXX  read  Saphir  instead  of  Shamir. 

jI.  SHAMIR,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains 
of  this  tribe,  where  dwelt  Tola,  judge  of  Israel, 
Judg.  X.  1. 

SHAMM AI,  son  of  Rekem,  and  father  of  Maon, 
(1  Chron.  ii.44.)  a  city  of  Arabia  Petrea,  near  Beth- 
■hur,  on  the  south  of  Judah. 

SHAPHAN,  son  of  Azaliah,  secretary  of  the  tem- 
ple in  the  time  of  Josiah,  2  Kin^  xxii.  12 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  .20;  Jer.  xxix.  3;  xxxvi.  1;  Ezek.  viii.  11. 
Shaphan  informed  Josiah  of  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  in  the  temple.  We  find 
several  sons  of  Shaphan,  viz.  Ahikim,  Elasa,  Gama* 
riah  and  Jezoniah ;  but  we  cannot  say  they  are  all 
sons  of  the  same  Shaphan. 
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I.  SHAPHAT,  of  Abel-meholah ;  father  of  the 
prophet  Elisha,  1  Kings  xix.  16 ;  2  Kings  ui.  11. 

II.  SHAPHAT,  son  of  Shemaiab,  (1  Chron.  iii. 
220  of  the  royal  family  of  David,  by  Jechoniah. 

III.  SHAPHAT,  son  of  Adlai,  who  had  the  chief 
care  of  David's  cattle  in  Basan,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  29. 

SHAPHER,  a  mountain  in  the  desert  of  Paran, 
an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  between 
Kehalathah  and  Haradah,  Numb.  xxxiiL  H^. 

SHARAIM,  a  c'ltv  of  Judah,  afterwards  given  to 
Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  36;  1  Sam.  xviL  52;  1  Chron. 
ii.  54. 

L  SHAREZER,  second  son  of  Sennacherib,  2 
Kings  xix.  37. 

II.  SHAREZER,  see  NsROix-SHARszER. 

SHARON.  This  name  was  almost  proverbial  to 
express  a  place  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fhiitful- 
ness,  Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  xxxv.  2.  It  was  properly  the 
name  of  a  district  south  of  mount  Carmel,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  to  Caesarea  and 
Joppa.  It  was  extremely  fiit  and  fertile.  Josh.  xii. 
18 ;  Cant.  iL  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ; 
xxxv.  2 ;  Ixv.  10  ;  Acts  ix.  35.  Some  have  unneces- 
sarily assumed  a  Sharon  beyond  Jofdan,  in  the  coun- 
trv  of  Basan,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  1  Chron.  v. 
16.  But  Reland  maintains,  that  there  was  no  Sharon 
beyond  Jordan,  and  that  the  tribe  of  Gad  may 
have  come  to  feed  their  flocks  as  far  as  Joppa,  Cs- 
sarea  and  Lvdda  ;  which,  as  Calmet  remarks,  seems 
incredible,  because  of  the  distance  of  the  places, 
and  because  the  country  of  Basan  was  itself  very  fine 
and  fiiiitfuL 

Modem  travellers  give  the  name  of  Sharon  to  the 
plain  between  Ecdippe  and  Ptolemais. 

SHA  VfiH,  THE  Valley  or,  or  "  valley  of  the  king," 
(Gen.  xiv.  17.)  was  probably  near  Jerusalem,  because 
Melchisedec,  with  the  king  of  Gomorrha,  came  to 
meet  Abraham,  at  his  return  fit>m  the  defeat  of  the 
five  kinss,  as  far  as  this  valley. 

SHAVING.  The  practice  of  shavine  the  beard 
and  hair,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body,  was  very 
common  among  the  Hebrews,  Numb.  viii.  7 ;  Lev.  xiv. 
8,  9.  The  Levites  on  the  da^  of  their  consecration, 
and  the  lepers  at  their  purification,  shaved  all  the 
hair  ofiT  their  bodies.  A  woman  taken  prisoner  in 
war,  when  she  married  a  Jew,  shaved  tne  hair  oflT 
her  head,  (Deut.  xxi.  12.)  and  the  Hebrews  generally, 
and  also  the  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  shaved 
themselves  when  they  mourned,  and  in  draes  of 
great  calamity,  whether  public  or  private,  Isa.viL 
20 ;  XV.  2  ;  Jer.  xli.  5  ;  xlviii.  37  ;  Baruch  vi.  30. 
God  commanded  the  priests  not  to  cut  their  hair  or 
beards,  in  their  mourn mgs.  Lev.  xxi.  5.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  among  the  most  degrading  of 
punishments  for  women,  is  the  loss  of  their  hair ; 
and  the  apostle  hints  at  this:  (1  Cor.  xi.  6.)  *^If  it  be 
a  shame  for  a  woman  to  be  worn,  or  shaven,"  &c. 
See  Hair,  and  Beard. 

SHEAF,  Lev.  xxiii.  10—12.  The  day  after  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  the  Hebrews  brought  into  the 
temple  a  sheaf  of  com,  as  the  first-finiits  of  the  bar- 
ley-narvest,  with  accompanying  ceremonies.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  in  the  evening,  when  the  feast 
of  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  was  ended,  and  the 
second  day  begun,  the  house  of  judgment  deputed 
three  men  to  go  in  solemnity,  and  gather  the  sheaf  of 
barley.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  cities 
assembled  to  wimess  the  ceremony,  and  the  barley 
was  ^thered  into  the  territory  of  Jerusalem.  The 
deputies  demanded  three  times,  if  the  sun  were  set ; 
and  they  were  as  often  answered,  It  is.    They  after- 
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wards  dcmaoded  aa  many  times,  if  they  might  have 
leave  to  cut  the  sheaf;  and  leave  was  as  often  granted. 
They  reapotl  it  out  of  three  different  fields,  wilii  three 
different  sickles,  and  put  tlie  ears  into  three  lK>xes, 
to  carry  them  to  the  temple. 

The  slical^  or  ratlier  the  three  sheaves,  being 
brought  into  the  temple,  were  thrashed  in  the  court. 
From  this  they  took  a  full  omer,  that  is,  about  three 
pints  of  tlie  grain ;  and  aflcr  it  had  been  well  win- 
nowed, parched  and  bruised,  they  sprinkled  over  it  a 
log  of  oil,  to  which  they  added  a  handful  of  incense; 
and  the  priest  who  received  this  offering  waved  it 
before  the  Lord,  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  cast  part  of  it  on  the  altar.  After  this 
every  one  might  begin  his  harvest. 

SliEAR-JASliUB,  the  remiiant  ahaU  reiuniy  an 
allegorical  name  given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  one 
of  his  sons,  Isa.  vii.  3. 

I.  SlIEliA,  son  of  Raamah,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  who,  it  is 
thought,  inhabited  Arabia  Felix,  where  his  father 
Raamah  dwelt     Sec  Sabeans  II. 

H.  SIIEBA,  son  of  Jokuin,  (Gen.  x.  28.)  whom 
Bochart  places  in  Arabia  Felix.    See  Sabeans  II. 

III.  SIIEBA,  son  of  Jokshan,((jren.  xxv.  3.)  prob- 
ably dwelt  in  Arabia  Deserta,  or  thereabouts.  Cal- 
met  thinks,  with  Bochart,  that  they  were  the  descend- 
ants of  this  Slicba,  wliich  took  away  Job's  cattle. 
See  Sabrans  II. 

IV.  SIIEBA,  Queen  of,  (1  Kings  x.  2  Chron.  ix.) 
called  queen  of  the  Soutli,  (Matt.  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xi. 
31.)  was,  according  to  some,  a  queen  of  Arabia;  but 
according  to  others,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia.  (See  Sa- 
beans II.)  Josephus  says,  that  Saba  was  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  city  of  Meroe,  and  tliat  the  queen, 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  came  thence ;  which 
opinion  has  much  prevailed.  The  Ethiopians  still 
claim  this  princess,  as  their  sovereign,  and  say,  that 
her  posterity  reigned  there  for  a  long  time.  The 
eunuch  of  qucon  Candace,  who  was  converted  and 
baptized  by  Philip,  (Acts  viii.  27.)  was  an  officer 
helongmg  to  a  princess  of  the  same  countr}' — Ethi- 
opia. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  given  the  history  of  the  queen  of 
Slieha,  and  her  df'scendantH,  from  the  Abyssinian  his- 
torians; but  he  thinks  the  eunuch  of  Candace  (Chau- 
dake)  was  an  officer  of  the  queen  Hcndaqui,  whose 
territories  lie  beyond  the  great  desert,  south  of  Syenc, 
in  upper  Egypt, 

The  visit  of  this  queen  to  Solomon  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  his  reign ;  and  a«*  it  ap- 
pears to  have  had  im|)ortant  consequences  in  her  own 
country,  we  insert  Mr.  Bruce's  account,  as  related  in 
tlie  aimals  of  Abyssinia : — 

"It  is  now  that  I  am  to  fulfd  my  promise  to  the 
reader,  of  giving  him  some  account  of  the  visit  made 
by  the  queen  of  Sheba,  (it  should  properly  be  Saba, 
A'iaUj  or  Azaba,  all  signifying  South,)  as  vvo  errone- 
ously call  her,  and  the  consequences  of  that  visit — 
the  foundation  of  an  Ethiopian  monarchy,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  sceptre  In  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
down  to  this  day.  We  are  not  to  won<ler,  if  the  pro- 
digious hurry  and  flow  of  business,  and  the  immense- 
ly valuable  transactions  they  had  with  each  other, 
had  greatly  familiarized  the  Tyrians  and  Jews,  with 
their  correspondents  the  Cushites  and  Shephei-ds,  on 
the  const  of  Africa.  This  had  gone  so  far,  as  very 
naturally  to  have  created  a  desire  in  the  queen  of 
Azab,  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  to  go  herself  and 
see  the  application  of  such  hnmense  treasures  that 
had  be4»n  ex{K)rted  from  her  country  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  tlie  prince  who  so  magnificently  employeil 


them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tliis  expedhioo, 
as  Pagan,  Arab,  Moor,  Abysmnian,  and  all  the  coud- 
tries  round,  vouch  it  pretty  much  in  the  terms  of 
Scripture. 

"Many  (such  as  Justin,  Cyprian,  Epiplianius  and 
Cyril)  have  thought  this  queen  was  an  Arab.  But 
Sal>a  was  a  separate  state,  and  the  Sabeans  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Aralis,  and  ha«  e 
continued  so  till  very  lately.  We  know,  from  hii^on , 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Sabeans,  to  have 
women  for  tlieir  sovereigns  in  preference  to  nieu,  a 
custom  which  still  subsists  among  their  descf'ndaDts. 
Her  name,  the  Aralis  say,  was  Belkis  ;  the  Abyssini- 
ans,  Macqueda.  Our  Saviour  calls  her  queen  of  the 
South,  without  mentioning  any  other  name,  but  gives 
his  sanction  to  the  truth  of  the  voyage.  *■  The  queen 
of  the  South  (or  Saba,  or  Azab)  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it ; 
for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  and,  behold,  a  greater 
tlion  Solomon  is  here,'  MatL  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xi.  HI. 
No  other  particulars,  however,  are  mentioned  aboTit 
her  in  Scripture  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  our  Saviour 
wotdd  say  she  came  from  tlie  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  if  she  had  been  an  Arab,  and  had  near  50  de:r. 
of  the  continent  behind  her.  The  gi^ld,  the  oiyrrfj, 
cassia  and  frankincense  were  all  the  ])roducc  of  ht.'r 
own  country. 

"  Whether  she  were  a  Jewess  or  a  pagan  is  uncer- 
tain ;  Sabaism  was  the  religion  of  all  the  East.  It 
was  the  constant  attendant  and  stumbling-block  of 
the  Jews ;  but  considering  the  multitude  of  that  peo- 
ple then  trading  from  Jenisalem,  and  the  long  time 
it  continued,  it  is  not  improbable  she  was  a  Jewess. 
*  And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Solomon  concerning  the  name  of  the  I>ord,  she 
came  to  prove  him  with  hartl  questions,'  1  Kings  x. 
1,  and  2  Chron.  ix.  1.  Our  Savioiu*,  moreover, 
sfieaks  of  her  with  praise,  pointing  her  out  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  Jews,  Matt.  xii.  42 ;  Luke  xi.  31.  Aui^ 
in  her  thanksgiving  before  Solomon,  she  alludes  to 
God's  blessing  on  the  seed  of  Israel  forever,  (1  Kinir:« 
x.  i) ;  2  Chron.  ix.  8.)  which  is  by  no  means  the  lan- 
guage of  a  pagan,  but  of  a  person  skilled  intheancirnt 
history  of  the  Jews,  She  likewise  ajipears  to  ha^ u 
been  a  person  of  learning,  and  that  sort  of  learn ini: 
which  was  then  almost  peculiar  to  Palestine,  not  to 
Ethiopia.  For  we  see  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  hrr 
coming  was  to  examine  whether  Solomon  was  rt'aily 
the  learned  man  he  was  stiid  to  be.  She  cm-ne  lo 
try  hiiu  in  allpgories,  or  parables,  in  w^hich  Xailuin 
had  instructed  Solomon. 

"The  annals  of  Abyssinia,  being  very  full  upon 
this  {x>itit,  have  taken  a  middle  opinion,  and  hy  no 
means  an  impro])able  one.  They  sav  she  was  a  jia- 
gan  when  she  lefl  Azab,  but  being  full  of  admiration 
at  the  sight  of  Solomon's  works,  she  was  converted 
to  Judaism  in  Jerusalem,  and  l)ore  him  a  son,  wiKtnt 
she  calUnl  Menilok,  and  who  was  their  first  kin?. 
HowevtT  strongly  they  assert  this,  however  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  doubt  it  in  Abyssinia,  I  will  not  here 
aver  it  for  truth,  nor  much  less  still  will  I  positively 
contradict  it,  as  Seri))ture  has  said  nothing  about  iL 
The  Abyssinians,  lioth  Jews  and  Christians,  believe 
the  forly-fil\h  Psalm  to  lie  a  prophecy  of  this  queeirs 
voyage  to  Jerusalem ;  that  she  was  attended  by  a 
daughter  of  Hiram's  from  Tyre  to  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  last  part  contains  a  declaration  of  her  having 
a  son  by  Solomon,  who  was  to  be  king  over  a  nation 
of  Gentiles. 

"  I'o  Saba,  or  Azab,  then,  she  returned  with  her 
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sou  Menilek,  wliotu,  after  keeping  him  some  years, 
hIic  sent  back  to  bis  father  to  be  instructed.  Solo- 
mou  did  not  neglect  his  charge,  and  he  was  anoint- 
ed and  crowned  king  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  at  his  inauguration  took  the  name  of 
David.  After  this,  he  returned  to  Azab,  and  brought 
with  him  a  colony  of  Jews,  among  whom  were  mauv 
doctors  of  the  law  of  Moses,  particularly  one  of  each 
tril>e,  to  make  judges  in  his  kingdom,  from  whom 
the  present  Umbares  (or  supreme  judges,  three  of 
whom  always  attend  the  king)  are  said  and  behoved 
to  be  descended.  Witii  these  came  also  Azarius, 
the  son  of  Zadok  tlic  priest,  and  brought  with  him  a 
Hebrew  transcript  of  the  law,  which  was  delivered 
into  his  custody,  as  he  l)ore  the  title  of  Nebrit,  or  high- 
priest  ;  and  this  charge,  though  the  book  itself  was 
biu-nt  with  the  churrli  of  Axum  in  tlie  Moorish  war 
of  Adcl,  is  still  continued,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  lineage 
of  Azarias,  who  are  Nebrits,  orkeepersof  the  church 
of  Axiun,  ut  this  day.  All  Abyssinia  was  tliereupon 
converted,  and  tlie  government  of  the  church  and 
state  modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in  use  at 
Jerusalem. 

"  By  the  last  act  of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  reign  she 
settled  the  mode  of  succession  in  her  country  for  the 
future.  First,  she  enacted,  that  the  crown  should  be 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Solomon  for  ever.  Sec- 
ondly, That  after  her,  no  woman  should  be  capable  of 
wearing  that  crown  or  being  queen,  but  that  it  should 
descend  to  the  heir  male,  however  distant,  in  ex- 
clusion of  all  heirs  female  whatever,  however  near; 
and  that  these  two  articles  should  be  considered  as 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  never  to  be 
altered  or  abolished.  And,  lastly.  That  the  heirs 
male  of  the  royal  house  should  always  be  sent  pris- 
oners to  a  high  mountain,  where  they  were  to  con- 
tinue till  their  death,  or  till  the  succession  should  open 
to  them. 

*'  The  reason  of  this  last  regulation  is  not  known, 
it  Ijeing  pecuhar  to  Abyssinia ;  but  the  custom  of 
having  women  for  sovereigns,  which  was  a  very  old 
one,  prevailed  among  the  neighboring  shepherds  in 
the  last  century,  and  for  what  we  know  prevails  to 
this  day.  It  obtained  in  Nubia  till  Augustuses  time, 
when  Petreius,  his  lieutenant  in  Egypt,  subdued  her 
country  and  took  the  queen  Candace  prisoner. 
It  endured  also  after  Til)erius,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
Philip's  baptizing  the  eunuch,  (Acts  viii.  27,  38.) 
servant  of  queen  Candoce,  who  must  have  been  suc- 
cessor to  the  former ;  for  she,  when  taken  prisoner 
by  Petreius,  is  represented  as  an  infirm  woman,  hav- 
ing but  one  eye.  (This  shows  the  falsehood  of  the 
remark  Strabo  makes,  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Meroe, 
if  their  sovereign  was  any  way  mutilated,  for  the 
subjects  to  imitate  the  imperfection.  In  this  case 
Candace's  subjects  would  have  all  lost  an  eye.  Strain), 
lib.  xvii.  p.  777,  778.)  Candace,  indeed,  was  the 
name  of  all  the  sovereigns,  in  the  same  manner  as 
CeBsar  was  of  the  Roman  emperors.  As  for  the  last 
severe  part,  the  punishment  of  the  princes,  it  was 
probably  intended  to  prevent  some  disorders  among 
the  princes  of  her  house,  that  she  had  observed  fre- 
quently to  happen  in  the  house  of  David,  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  22 ;  1  Kings  ii.  13.)  at  Jerusalem. 

*'The  queen  of  Saba  having  made  these  laws 
irrevocable  to  all  her  posterity,  died,  after  a  long 
reign  of  forty  years,  in  986  before  Christ,  placing  her 
son  Menilek  upon  the  throne,  whose  posterity,  the 
annals  of  Abyssinia  would  teach  us  to  believe,  have 
ever  since  reigned.  So  far  we  must  indeed  bear 
witness  to  them,  that  this  is  no  new  doctrine,  but  has 


been  steadfttstly  and  imiformly  maintained  from  their 
earliest  account  of  time ;  first  when  Jews,  then  in 
later  days,  after  they ,  had  embraced  Christianity 
We  may  further  add,  that  the  testimony  of  all  th4) 
neighboring  nations  is  with  them  upon  this  subject, 
whether  they  be  friends  or  enemies.  They  only  dif- 
fer in  name  of  the  queen,  or  in  giving  her  two  names. 
As  for  lier  being  an  Arab,  the  objection  is  still  easier 
got  over.  For  all  the  iidiabitauts  of  Arabia  Felix, 
especially  those  of  tiie  coast  opposite  to  Saba,  were 
reputed  Abyssinians,  and  their  country  part  of  Abys- 
sinia, from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest and  after.  They  were  her  subjects ;  first  Sa- 
bcan  pagans  like  herself,  then  converted  (as  tlie  tra- 
dition says)  to  Judaism,  during  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  and  continuing  Jews  from  that 
time  to  the  year  622  after  Christ,  when  they  Ijecame 
Mahometans. 

"  Of  their  kings  of  die  race  of  Solomon  descended 
from  the  queen  of  Saba,  the  device  is  a  lion  passant, 
projier  ui)on  a  field  gules,  and  their  motto.  Mo  AnbO' 
sa  am  JS/%zilet  Solomon  J^tet^adi  Jude ;  which  signifies, 
*The  Lion  of  the  Race  of  Solomon  and  Tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  hatli  overcome.' "  (So  far  Mr.  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p. 
471,  &c.) 

On  the  motto  of  the  Abyssinian  kings,  Mr.  Taylor 
remarks,  that  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  Scripture.  It 
appears  to  have  originated  from  the  simile  in  €ren. 
xlix.  9,  and  to  this  motto,  or  title,  a  reference  he 
thinks  may  be  found  in  Ps.  1.  22,  ^  Consider  this,  ye 
that  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there 
be  none  to  deliver  :" — where  the  phrase  dififers  firom 
Ps.  vii.  2,  in  which  place,  the  psalmist  speaks  of  be- 
ing himself  torn  in  pieces.  (See  Micali  v.  8.)  He 
also  thinks  there  is  a  direct  quotation  of  this  motto 
m  Rev.  V.  8,  *<*The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath  pre- 
vailed," or  overcome ;  so  that  the  comparison  of  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  a  lion,  is  not  only  sanc- 
tioned by  the  original  comparison  in  Genesis,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  constantly  kept  in  memory,  and 
preserved  by  a  public  and  authoritative  memorial ; 
m  fact,  by  national  and  royal  insignia. 

Mr.  Bruce  adds  the  following  information,  which 
shows  the  practicability  of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  jour- 
ney. Indeed  journeys  of  a  much  greater  length  are 
now  annually  made,  in  order  to  visit  Mecca ;  and  it 
is  very  credible,  that  tlie  antiquity  of  similar  journeys 
is  very  great. 

*<In  the  gentle  reigns  of  tlie  Mamalukes,  before  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  by  Selim,  a  caravan 
constantly  set  oiit  from  Abyssinia  directly  for  Jerusa- 
lem. They  had  then  a  treaty  with  tlie  Arabs.  This 
caravan  rendrzvous<»d  at  Hamayon,  a  small  territory 
abounding  in  provisions,  about  two  days'  journey 
from  Dobarwa,  and  nearly  the  same  from  Masuah :  it 
amounted  sometimes  in  number  to  a  thousand  pil- 
grims, ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen.  They  travel- 
led by  very  easy  journeys,  not  above  six  miles  a  day, 
halting  to  perfonn  divine  service,  and  setting  up  their 
tents  early,  and  never  lieginning  to  travel  tiU  towards 
nine  in  the  morning.  They  had  hitherto  passed  in 
perfect  safety,  with  drunks  beating,  and  co}on  fiying, 
and  in  this  way  traversed  the  desert  by  the  road  of^ 
Suakem."    (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

V.  SHEBA,  a  city  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  2. 

VI.  SHEBA,  son  of  Bichri,  of  Benjamin,  a  turbu- 
lent  fellow,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Absalom,  when  the 
tribe  of  Judah  came  to  David,  and  brought  him  over 
the  river  Jordan,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  sounded  a 
trumpet,  and  proclaimed,  ^We  have  no  share  in 
David.**    Israel,  m  consequence,  fbrBook  David,  and 
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foOowed  Sheba,  3  Sam.  xx.  1,  &c  When  the  king 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  sent  Abiahu  in  punuit  of  the 
traitor.  Joab  also  took  soldiers,  and,  croarinff  the 
eountrv  north  of  Jerusalem,  he  arrived  at  Abel-beth- 
maacan,  a  city  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-libanua,  to  which  Sneba  had  re- 
tired. Joab  besieged  the  place ;  but  a  discreet  woman 
inhabiting  the  city,  having  persuaded  the  people  to 
cut  off  Sheba's  head,  and  to  throw  it  over  the  wall, 
Joab  and  his  army  retired. 

SHEBARIM,  a  place  near  Ai  and  Bethel,  Joah. 
vii.  5. 

SHEBAT,  see  Sebat. 

8HEBNA,  a  secretary  to  king  Hesekiah,  who  was 
sent  with  Joah  and  Asaph,  to  hear  the  proposala  of 
Rabsbakeh,  2  Kings  xviii.  18, 26. 

SHEBUEL,  the  eldest  son  of  Gersboro,  son  of 
Bfoees,  had  the  care  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
1  Chron.  xxtii.  16 ;  xxvi.  24. 

I.  SHECHEM,  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the 
Shechemites,  seduced  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob, 
as  she  went  to  see  a  festival  of  the  Shechemites,  Gen. 
xxxiv.  A.  M.  2265.  He  aAerwards  obtained  her  in 
marriage,  on  condition  that  he,  and  all  the  men  of 
Shechem,  should  be  circumcised.  This  was  agreed 
to ;  but  on  the  third  day,  when  the  wounds  of  the 
circumcision  were  at  the  worst,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
the  two  brothers  of  Dinah,  entered  Shechem,  and 
slew  all  the  msles,  and  afterwards,  with  their  breth- 
ren and  domestics,  plundered  the  city.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  prince  gave  name  to  the  city  of  She- 
chem. 

II.  SHECHEM, SicHAR,  or  Stcheh,  (Acts vii.  16.) 
a  city  of  Ephraim,  Josh.  xvii.  7.  Jacob  bought  a 
field  in  its  neighborhood,  which,  by  way  of  overplus, 
he  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  who  was  Inined  here.  Gen. 
xlviii.  22.  In  its  vicinity  was  Jacob's  well  or  foun- 
tain, at  which  Christ  discoursed  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  John  iv.  5.  After  the  niin  of  Samaria  by 
Shalmaneser,  Shechem  became  the  capital  of  the 
Samaritans ;  and  Josephus  says,  it  was  so  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  small  remnant  of  the  Samaritans. 
(See  SAMAaiTAivs.)  It  is  10  miles  ftrom  Shiloh, 
and  40  from  Jerusalem,  towards  the  north.  The 
ibilowinff  is  Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  this  city  and 
its  neighborhood : — 

**  The  view  of  the  ancient  Sic  hem,  now  called  Na- 
polose,  otherwise  Neapolis,  and  Napol^os,  surprised 
us^  as  we  had  not  expected  to  fina  a  city  of  such 
magnitude  in  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  It  seems  to  be 
the  metropolis  of  a  very  rich  and  extensive  country, 
abounding  with  provisions,  and  all  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  life,  in  much  greater  profusion  than  the  town 
of  Acre.  White  bread  was  exposrd  for  sale  in  the 
streets  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  that  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Levant  The  governor  of 
Napolose  received  and  regaled  us  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  an  eastern  sovereign.  Refreshments,  of 
every  kind  known  in  the  country,  were  set  before  us; 
and  when  we  supposed  the  list  to  be  exhausted,  to 
our  very  great  astonishment  a  most  sumptuous  din- 
ner wss  brought  in.  Nothing  seemed  to  gratify  our 
boat  more,  than  tfmt  any  of  his  guests  should  eat 
heartily  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  every  individual  of 
the  party  ou^ht  to  have  possessed  the  appetite  often 
hungry  pilgnms,  to  satisfy  his  vrishes  in  this  respect 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  -Land  finer  than  a  view 
of  Napolose,  from  the  heights  around  it  As  the 
traveller  descends  towards  it  from  the  hiUs,  it  appears 
Ittzuriantly  emboaomed  in  the  moat  deligfatnu  and 


fingrant  bowers^  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and 
by  stately  trees  ooUected  into  fffovea,  all  around  the 
bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands.  Trade 
seems  to  flourish  among  its  inbabitanta.  Hieir 
principal  employment  is  in  making  soap ;  but  the  man- 
u&cturea  of  the  town  supply  a  very  widely  extended 
neighborhood,  and  they  are  exported  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, upon  camels.  In  the  morning  afler  our  arrival, 
we  met  caravans  coming  from&and  Cairo,  and 
noticed  others  reposing  in  the  large  olive  plantadona 
near  the  gates. 

*^  The  history  of  Sichem,  referring  to  events  long 
prior  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  directs  as  to  an- 
tiquities, which  owe  nothing  of  their  celebritr  to  any 
tradi^onal  aid.    The  traveller,  directing  his  uwcsteps 
to^^aids  its  ancient  sepulchres,  as  everbsting  as  the 
rocks  wherein  they  are  hewn,  »  permitted,  on  the 
authority  of  aacred  and  indelible  record,  to  cootem* 
plate  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  Joseph,  of  £lea- 
zar  and  or  Joshua  were  severally  deposited.     If  any 
thing  connected  with  the  memory  of  past  ages  be 
calculated  to  awaken  local  enthusiasm,  the    land 
around  this  city  is  preeminently  entitled  to  consid- 
eration.    The  sacred  story  of  events  tranaacted  in  the 
fields  of  Sichem,  from  our  earliest  years,  is  remem- 
bered with  delight ;  but  with  the  territory  before  our 
eyes  where  those  events  took  place,  and  in  the  view 
of  objects  existing  as  they  were  described  above 
three  thousand  years  ago,  the  grateful  impreasion 
kindles  into  ecsta^.    Along  the  valley  we  beheld 
^a  company  of  Ishmaelites,  coming  from  Gilead," 
(Gen.  XXX vii.  25.)  as  in  the  days  of  Reuben  and  Jo- 
dab,  ^  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm, 
and  myrrh,*'  who  would  gladly  have  purchased  an- 
other Joseph  of  his  brethren,  and  conveyed  bim,  as 
a  slave,  to  some  Potiphar  in  Egypt    Upon  the  hills 
around,  fiocks  and  herds  were  feeding,  as  of  old  ;  nor 
in  the  simple  garb  of  the  shepherds  of  Samaria  was 
there  any  tiling  repugnant  to  the  notions  we  may  en- 
tertain of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  aona  of 
Jacob.    It  was  indeed  a  acene  to  abstract  and  to  ele- 
vate the  mind ;  and,  under  emotions  so  called  forth 
by  every  ciroumstance  of  powerful  coincidence,  a 
single  moment  seemed  to  concentrate  whole  ages  of 
existence.     The  Jews  of  the  twelfUi  century  ac- 
knowledged that  the  tomb  of  Joseph  then  existed  in 
Sichem,  although  both  the  city  and  the  tomb  wen 
the  possession  and  boast  of  a  people  they  detested 
*  The  town,'  says  rabbi  Benjamin,  Mies  in  a  vale,  be- 
tween mount  Gerizim  and  moimt  Ebal,  where  tberF 
are  above  a  hundred  Cuthieans,  who  observe  only 
the  law  of  Moses,  whom  men  call  Samaritana.  They 
have  priests  of  the  lineage  of  Aaron,  who  resia  m 
peace,  and  those  they  call  Aaronites;  who  never 
marry  but  with  persons  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  that 
tkey  may  not  he  confountUid  unUt  the  people.     Yet  these 
priests  of  their  law  offer  sacrifices  and  burat-ofiTer- 
ings  in  their  congregations,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law, 
(Deut  xi.  290  *  Thou  shalt  put  the  blessing  on  mount 
Gerizim.'    They  therefore  afiirm,  that  this  is  the 
House  of  the  Sancniary ;  and  they  ofller  biinit-oflfer> 
ings  both  on  the  Passover,  and  on  other  festivals,  oo 
the  altar  which  was  built  on  mount  Gerizim,  of  those 
stones  which  the  children  of  Israel  set  up  after  they 
had  passed  over  Jordan.    Thev  pretend  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  amd  hmre 
among  ihem  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  ike  Jukj  the  aon  of 
our  mther  Jacob,  who  rests  in  peace,  according  to 
that  sayinff,  the  hones  aUo  of  Joseph,  toJUdk  the  ck&m 
4^  Israel  srwtght  tip  wUh  them  out  of  JSgypiy  hwrkd 
Miy  m  Shechem,*    Maundrell  notices  the  tomh  of  Jo- 
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leph,  Btill  beariDff  its  Dame,  unaltered,  and  venerated 
even  by  the  MosiemB,  who  have  built  a  aouJl  tem- 
ple over  it  Its  authenticity  is  not  liable  to  contro- 
yeny ;  since  tradition  is,  in  this  respect,  maintained 
on  the  authority  of  sacred  Scripture ;  and  the  yene- 
ration  paid  to  it  by  Jews,  by  Cnristiuis,  and  by  Ma- 
hometans, has  preserved,  in  all  ages,  the  remem- 
brance of  its  situation.  Having  shown,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  tombs  were  the  origin  of  temples,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  utter  improbeDility  of 
their  being  forgotten  among  men  who  approached 
them  as  places  of  worship.  The  tomb  of  Joshua 
was  also  visited  by  Jewish  pilgrims  in  the  twelfth 
cenmry.  This  is  proved  by  the  Hebrew  Itinerary 
of  Petachias,  who  was  contemporary  with  Benjamin 
of  Tudela;  and  its  situation,  marked  by  him  with  the 
utmost  precision,  is  still  as  familiar  to  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  as  the  place  where  the  temple  of  Solomon 
originally  stood.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a 
renowned  cemetery,  containing  also  the  sepulchres 
of  other  patriarchs;  particularly  of  one,  whose  syna- 
gogue is  mentioned  by  Benjamm  of  Tudela,  as  bieing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  warm  baths  of  Tiberias. 
These  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  like  those 
of  Telmeasus  in  the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  and  are  calcu- 
lated for  duration,  equal  to  that  of  the  hills  wherein 
they  have  been  excavated."  (p.  513.) 

**The  principal  object  or  veneration  is  Jacob's 
well,  over  which  a  church  was  formerly  erected. 
This  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  in 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  visited  by  pil- 
grims of  all  ages ;  but  particularly  since  the  Chnstian 
era,  as  the  place  where  our  Saviour  revealed  himself 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  spot  is  so  distinctly 
marked  by  the  evan^list,  and  so  little  liable  to  un- 
certainty, from  the  circumstance  of  the  well  itself, 
and  the  features  of  the  country,  that,  if  no  tradition 
existed  for  its  identity,  the  site  of  it  could  hardly  be 
mistaken.  Perhaps  no  Christian  scholar  ever  atten- 
tively read  the  fourth  chapter  of  John,  without  being 
struck  with  the  numerous  internal  evidences  of  truth 
which  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  its  perusal.  Within 
so  small  a  compass  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  other 
writings  so  many  sources  or  reflection  and  of  inter- 
est Independently  of  its  importance  as  a  theolo- 
gical document,  it  concentrates  so  much  information, 
that  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  iUustration  it 
reflects  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  on  the  geog- 
raphy of  their  country.  All  that  can  be  gathered  on 
these  subjects  from  Josephus  seems  but  as  a  comment 
to  illustrate  this  chapter.  The  journey  of  our  Lord 
from  Judea  into  Galilee,  the  cause  of  it,  his  paasage 
through  the  territory  of  Samaria,  his  approach  to  the 
metropolis  of  this  country,  its  name,  his  arrival  at  the 
Amonte  field  which  terminates  the  narrow  valley  of 
Sichem,  the  ancient  custom  of  halting  at  a  well,  the 
female  employment  of  drawing  water,  the  disciples 
sent  into  the  city  for  food,  by  which  its  situation  out 
of  the  town  is  obviously  implied ;  the  question  of  the 
woman  referrinff  to  existing  prejudices  which  sepa- 
rated the  Jews  trom  the  Samaritans ;  the  depth  of  the 
well,  the  oriental  allusion  contained  in  the  expression, 
*  living  tvater ; '  the  history  of  the  well,  and  the  cus- 
toms thereby  illustrated,  the  worship  upon  mount 
Gerizim  ;  all  these  occur  vrithin  the  space  of  twenty 
verses :  and  if  to  these  be  added,  what  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  remainder  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, we  shall  perhaps  consider  it  as  a  record,  whicn, 
in  the  words  of  him  who  sent  it,  *  we  majf  lUt  tqf  our 
euekyOndlook  wpon^for  U  it  uihiU  abrtadv  to  narvuL^ " 
(Travels,  p.  517.) 


[The  situation  of  the  city  is  very  romantic«  T(i# 
following  is  Dr.  Jowett's  notice  of  it  in  1823 ;  and  is 
coupled  with  a  scene  illustra^ve  of  Scripture  man- 
ners :  (Chr.  Researches  in  Syr.  p.  147.  Amer.  ed.) 
*^  It  was  about  an  hour  after  mid-day  that  we  had  our 
first  view  of  the  city  of  Nablous,  romantically  situated 
in  a  deep  valley,  fcietween  the  mountains  of  Ebal  on 
our  left  and  Gerizim  on  the  right  There  is  a  kind 
of  sublime  horror  in  the  lofly,  craggy  and  barren  as- 
pect of  these  two  mountains,  which  seem  to  face  each 
other  with  an  air  of  defiance,  especially  as  they  stand 
contrasted  with  the  rich  valley  beneath,  where  the 
city  appears  to  be  embedded  on  either  side  in  green 
gardens  and  extensive  olive-grounds,  rendered  more 
verdant,  by  the  lengthened  periods  of  shade  which 
they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  each  side. 
Of  the  two,  Gerizim  is  not  wholly  without  culti- 
vation. 

**  We  had  always  been  informed,  that  the  facility  of 
passing  by  way  of  Nablous  depended  very  much  on 
the  character  of  the  governor  of  the  city.  Our  case 
was  singular ;  for  we  had  to  learn  what  kind  of  re- 
ception a  city  without  a  ^vemor  would  give  us,  the 
^vemor  having  died  this  very  mominff.  On  com- 
ing within  sight  of  the  gate,  we  perceivea  a  numerous 
company  of  females,  who  were  singing  in  a  kind  of 
recitative,  &r  from  melancholy,  and  beating  time  with 
their  hands.  If  this  be  mourning,  I  thought,  it  is  of 
a  strange  kind.  It  hod  indeed,  sometimes,  more  the 
air  of  ongry  defiance.  But  on  our  reaching  the  gate, 
it  was  suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints 
and  shrieks,  which,  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  en- 
tering a  city  at  no  time  celebrated  for  its  hospitality, 
struck  a  very  dismal  impression  upon  my  mind. 
They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces ;  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  gate  was  their  station;  to  which. 
Laving  received  nothing  from  us,  they  returned.  We 
learnt,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  these  were 
only  a  smtdl  detachment  of  a  very  numerous  body  of 
eunnisig  womeuj  who  were  filling  the  whole  city  with 
their  cries — taking  up  a  waUingy  with  the  design,  as 
of  old,  to  iDBke  the  eyes  of  im  the  inhabitants  run 
doum  with  teara^  and  tknr  eyelids  gush  out  unthwaten^ 
Jer.  ix.  17, 18.  For  this  good  service,  they  would, 
the  next  morning,  wait  upon  the  government 
and  principal  persons,  to  receive  some  trifling 
fee."    •R. 

SHEEP.  FThe  Hebrew  name  of  this  animal  is 
nr,  sfh,  a  worn  which  is  merely  a  noun  of  unity,  and 
has  no  plural.  The  noun  of  plurality  or  multitude 
is  INK,  tsCn,  which  includes  all  small  cattle,  as  sheep, 
goats,  &c.  like  the  English  word^cJb.    R. 

In  its  present  domestic  state,  the  sheep  is  of  all  an- 
imaJs  tlie  most  defenceless  and  inoflensive.  With 
its  Hbeily  it  seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  swift- 
ness and  cunning ;  and  what  in  the  ass  might  rather 
be  called  patience,  in  the  sheep  appears  to  be  stupid- 
ity* Witn  no  one  quality  to  fit  it  for  self-preserva- 
tion, it  mokes  vain  efforts  at  all.  Without  swifhiess 
it  endeavors  to  fly ;  and  without  strengdi  sometimes 
offers  to  oppose.  But  it  is  by  human  art  alone  that 
the  sheep  is  become  the  tardy,  defenceless  creature 
that  we  find  it  In  its  wild  state  it  is  a  noble  and  act- 
ive animal,  and  is  every  way  fitted  to  defend  itself 
against  the  numerous  dangers  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Of  the  Syrian  sheep  there  ore  two  varieties:  the 
one  called  bedouin  sheep,  which  di^r  in  no  respect 
from  the  larger  kinds  of  sheep  amonc  us,  except  that 
their  tails  are  something  longer  and  thicker ;  the  oth- 
en  are  those  oflen  mentioned  by  travellerB  on  ac- 
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roimt  of  their  extraordinary  tails;  and  this  species 
is  by  far  tlie  most  numerous.  The  tail  of  one  of 
theof  animals  is  very  broad  and  large,  terminating  in 
a  small  npiu^iidn^t*  that  turns  back  upon  it.  It  is  of 
a  suimtmire  U'twern  fat  and  marrow,  and  is  not  eaten 
separatrly,  but  mixed  with  the  lean  meat  in  many  of 
their  dishi^s,  and  also  often  use<i  instead  of  butter.  A 
common  sbe<'p  of  this  sort,  without  the  head,  feet, 
skin  and  eutniils,  wei«rli8froin  sixtj'  to  eiglity  pounds, 
of  which  the  tail  itM>lf  is  usually  fiileen  |M>unds  or 
upwards ;  hut  such  as  ure  of  the  largest  breed,  and 
have  Ihh'u  iiittencvi,  will  sometimes  weijrii  above  one 
hundrt^d  and  HHy  ikhuuIh,  and  the  tail,  alone,  fif\y  ;  a 
thing  to  some  scarcely  cn»d ible.  To  preserve  tlie 
tails  fi-om  Ikmiij;  torn  by  the  bushes,  &c.  they  fix  a 
j)iece  of  thin  Umnl  to  the  under  part,  where  it  is  not 
cover<»d  with  thick  wodl,  and  some  have  small  wheels 
to  facilitate  the  (lra^'-pii<r  of  this  Iwmrd  after  them  ; 
whence,  with  a  little  cxngjrt'ratiou,  the  storj'  of  hav- 
iug  carts  to  carry  their  tails.  (Russcirs  Alep|x), 
p.  51.) 

The  shoep  or  lamb  was  the  common  sacrifice  un- 
der the  jMc>saielnw;  ond  it  is  to  l>e  remarked,  that 
when  the  divine  le<rislator  sj>eaks  of  this  victim,  h^ 
never  omits  to  a])poiiit,  that  the  rump  or  tail  Ia»  lai'l 
whole  on  tlie  fire  of  the  altar.  The  reason  for  this  is 
seen  in  the  extract  just  <rivrn  from  Dr.  Kusscll,  from 
whieh  it  appears  that  this  was  the  most  (lrlicat<'  jiart 
of  the  animal,  and  therefore  the  most  pn>i)er  to  Ih» 
presniled  in  s;»eriHcc  to  Jehovah.  Mr.  Street,  how- 
ever, who  is  rilfd  by  |)r.  Harris,  considers  this  pre- 
cept t«>  ha>e  had  n  s|HTt  to  the  health  of  the  Israel- 
ites; ohservin;j,  that  ''bilious  disorders  arc  very  fre- 
quent in  hot  countri»'s;  the  eating  of  fat  meat  is  a 
grejit  encounurement  and  exritement  to  them ;  and 
though  the  fat  of  the  tail  is  now  considiTcd  us  a  deli- 
cacy, it  is  really  unwhoK'sonie." 

In  a  domesticated  state,  tht»  sheep,  as  already  no- 
tired,  is  a  weak  and  deftiiciless  animal,  and  is,  there- 
fore, altoL'ether  depc-ndent  upon  its  kepprr  for  nro- 
teeiion  as  well  as  support.  To  this  trait  in  their 
chnraeter,  there  an'  several  beautiful  alhisions  in  the 
wicrr»d  writin«.'s.  Thus,  Micaiah  dt  scribes  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  the  Jews  as  a  Hork  "scattered  nnon 
the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  ashephenl ;"  (1  Kin«,^ 
xxii.  17  ;  see  also  Matt.  \\.:M\.)  and  Zeehariah  proph- 
esied, that  when  the  «:ood  shepherd  shouhl  Im'  smit- 
ten and  removed  from  his  fUnk,  the  sheep  should  l)c 
scjittered,  Zech.  xiii.  7.  To  the  disposition  of  these 
animals  tf>  v\ander  from  the  fohl,  and  thus  abandon 
themselves  to  dan^'er  and  destni('ti<»n,  there  are  also 
se\tM-al  allu-ions  made  f»y  the  inspinvl  writers.  Da- 
vid confesses  that  he  had  imitated  their  foolish  eon- 
duet:  "I  haxe  gone  a.Mray  like  a  lost  sheep;"  and 
coU'^eioMs  that,  like  tlieni,  he  uas  oidy  disposed  to 
wand<T  still  lunher  from  the  fold,  he  acids,  "serk  thy 
servant,"  l*s.  r\ix.  17().  Nor  was  this  disp<Jsition  to 
abamlon  the  paternal  care  of  (Jod  peeidiar  to  David, 
for  the  j>rophet  adopts  sifjiilar  lan^rnajre  to  de]»irl  the 
dangerous  and  awl'id  condition  of  the  entire  species: 
"  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  :  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way,"  Isa.  liii.  (>,  It  was  to 
seek  these  "lost  sheep,"  scattered  abroa*!, and  having 
no  shepherd,  that  the  b|ess(>d  Uedeerner  came  into 
the  world.  He  is  "the  good  shepherd,  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  sheep,"  (Jolm  x.  II.)  and  his  people, 
though  formerly  "as  sheep  gouig  lu'tray,*'  have  now 
"  returned  to  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  their  souls," 
1  Pet.  ii.  135.  His  care  over  them,  and  their  security 
under  his  protection,  is  most  beautifidly  and  aflfect- 
ingly  described  in  the  chapter  which  we  just  now 


cited.  *^  He  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  nain. ,  a.. ; 
leadeth  them  out  And  when  he  putteili  ford  la, 
own  sheep,  be  goeth  before  them,  anil  tbc  ti\i?  y  tv 
low  him :  for  they  know  bis  voice.  And  a  itrai^ifj 
will  tliey  not  follow,  but  will  flee firom him:  lur i..} 
know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.  I  am  the  du^^r  Jt 
the  slieep.  All  that  ever  came  before  me  are  iLi  ^a 
and  robbers ;  but  the  sheep  dkl  not  hear  tbeiL  I 
am  the  door :  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  sLdi  br 
saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.  TU 
tiiief  cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  aud  (o 
destroy :  I  am  come  tliat  they  might  hare  lite,  aod 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.  I  aoi  tM 
good  shepherd  ;  tlie  good  shepherd  givethlii&Iil*  I'ur 
the  sheep.  But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  du  iim 
shepherti,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  ^tn  lii  'Jk 
wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fledli;  iiii. 
the  wolf  catchetli  tliein,  and  scattereth  the  &lii(f 
The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an  liireiin;:.  ^ii 
careth  not  tor  the  sheep.  I  am  the  good  sIk  j»l:eri 
and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  .l< 
the  Fatlier  kiiowelh  me,  even  so  know  1  the  Talk; 
and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  Aud  oiitf 
sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold:  tbeiiiaKi 
nnist  bring,  and  tliey  shall  hear  my  voice;  aolili'^ 
shall  be  one  fold,  arid  one  shephenJ,"  Joho  x.  3-l«i 

The  sprightly  and  plaj*ful  inclination  of  ibe  laiil 
Jias  passed  into  a  proverb.  To  their  gambols  in  a^ 
pasture,  there  is  an  allusion  in  a  boW  buiappnji'nai' 
liirure,  in  the  cxiv.  Psalm :  "The  nioimUuite>ti|'i'^' 
like  rams^  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs.  Wbiai^ 
thee — yo  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  run;':  aw 
ye  little  bills  like  landis  ?  "  The  meek  and  lunaV* 
disposition  of  this  animal  has  occasioned  iiiobesr 
lected  by  the  Holy  i^pirit,  as  a  fit  tvpe  of  the  Jk»ii  |'l 
(;od  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  laiub  id  tl^ 
jmscbal  feast,  which  was  roasted  whole,  and  t«k^'^ 
upon  by  each  family  of  redeemed  Israeliiw.  ^^ 
whose  b'lood  sprinkled  upon  the  doorpost*  ot  ib'i: 
housrs,  preserved  them  from  the  sword  ol  tliHi^ 
St  roving  an  eel,  was  a  lively  representaiioD  ot  hw' 
"who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  according  to  tli^in 
of  God  and  our  Father;"  whose  blood  has  l*<B^W 
for  the  expiation  of  human  guilt;  and  upon  wkP 
every  re<leenied  Israelite  feeds  and  lives  bj  tajiru 
John  vi.  51— 55.  He  is  "the  UmbofGod.«w 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  (Johni/i'  t^*^ 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  whose  atonement  was  ''(nK 
ingly  prefigured  by  the  daily  sacrifices  of  the  M.«ii' 
ritual.  ^ 

There  is  a  remarkalde  passage  in  tlie  hiMon  « 
Jacob,  as  reconled  in  Gen.  xxx.  31,  &c.  relai"'  f, 
the  gestation  and  birth  of  these  animals,  whuli^'''^ 
p(  rhnps,  be  deemed  an  unpardonal)leomiss«>'"| 
by ;  and  yet,  we  fear  we  shall  Ikj  able  to  collet  m 
that  will  'satisfy  the  mind  of  the  inquisative  on "« 
subject.     TheVeader  is  requested  to  havetbep^^ 
l»efore  him,  while  perusing  tlie  following  o'*J^ 
tions  upon  it,  chiefly  taken  from  Calniei  and  i^r- 
(^larke.  .  /.      Ap*^ 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out,  frwn  ^^' 
nui\  ;^5tb  verst  s;  in  what  the  bargain  of  J"^^^  J^^ 
his  father-in-lnw  pro|)erly  consisted.  «/i!  j^^ 
from  ver.  3i>,  that  Jacob  was  to  ha^-e  ^o^^^,;,, 
all  the  sperkUif,  spotted  and  6r«m,  among  tlie^^^  t 
and  th<»  goals ;  and  of  couree,  that  a^. j^  ^  d^ 
were  not  parti-colorwl,  should  be  <'®'!''*'\^  that 
property  of  Laban.  But  in  ver.35,tt  "Pr  .j^ 
Lal>an  'separated  all  the  rarii-colmd  am  ^^^^ 
livered  them  into  the  hands  ofkiicm *^' ^^ 
seems  as  if  he  had  taken  these  for  hi8  own  piv|i« . 
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and  left  the  others  to  Jacob.  It  has  oeen  coDJectured 
that  Laban,  for  the  greater  security,  when  he  had 
separated  the  parti-colored,  which  by  the  agreement 
belonged  to  Jacob,  (see  ver.  32.)  put  them  under  the 
care  of  his  own  sons,  while  Jacob  fed  the  flock  of 
Laban,  (ver.  3(5.)  three  days'  journey  being  between 
the  two  flocks.  If,  therefore,  the  flocks  under  the 
care  of  Laban's  sons  brought  forth  young  that  were 
all  of  one  color,  these  were  put  to  the  flocks  of  Laban, 
luuler  the  care  of  Jacob ;  and  if  any  of  the  flocks  un- 
der Jacob's  care  brought  forth  parti-colorcd  young, 
they  were  put  to  the  flocks  belonging  to  Jacob,  under 
the  care  of  Laban's  sons.  This  conjecture  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  true  meaning  appears  to  be  this : 
Jacob  had  agreed  to  take  all  the  pard-colored  for  his 
wages.  As  lie  was  now  only  he^nmng  to  act  upon 
this  agreement,  consequently  none  of  the  cattle  as 
yc»t  belonged  to  him  ;  therefore  I^aban  separated  from 
the  flock  (ver.  35.)  all  such  cattle  as  Jacob  might 
afterwards  claim  in  consequence  of  his  bargain  ;  for 
as  yet  he  had  no  right :  therefore  J -.rob  commenced 
his  service  to  Lalian  with  a  flock  that  did  not  contain 
a  single  animal  of  the  description  of  those  to  which 
he  might  be  entitled  ;  and  the  others  were  sent  away 
under  the  care  of  Labau's  sons,  three  days'  journey 
from  those  of  which  Jacob  had  the  care.  The  bar- 
gain, therefore,  seemed  to  be  wholly  in  favor  of  La- 
ban ;  and  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage,  Jacob 
made  use  of  the  stratagems  afterwards  mentioned. 
This  mode  of  interpretation  removes  all  the  apparent 
contradiction  l)etween  the  32d  and  35th  versos,  with 
which  commentators  in  general  have  been  grievous- 
ly perplexed.  From  tiie  whole  account  we  learn, 
tliat  Laban  acted  with  great  prudence  and  caution, 
and  Jacob  with  grGntjudg-ment.  Jacob  had  already 
served  fourteen  years,  and  had  got  no  patrimony 
wlmtover,  though  he  had  now  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  elevai  sons  and  one  dauffhier,  besides  his 
two  wives  and  their  two  maids.  It  was  high  time 
that  he  should  get  some  property  for  these ;  and  as 
his  father-in-law  was  excessively  parsimonious,  and 
would  scarcely  allow  him  to  live,  he  was  in  some  sort 
obliged  to  make  use  of  stratagem  to  get  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  services  ;  but  this  he  pushed  so  far,  as  to 
ruin  his  father-in-law's  flocks,  leaving  him  nothing 
but  the  refuse.     (See  ver.  42.) 

So  far  Dr.  Adam  Clarke :  but  from  ch.  xxxi.  12, 
&c.  it  seems  clear  that  the  stratagem  which  was  re- 
sorted to  by  Jacob,  and  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider, was  adopted  by  him  under  divine  direction, 
the  reason  for  which  is  there  distinctly  assigned. 

The  expedient  was  this :  "  He  took  him  rofis  of 
green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut-tree,  and 
pilled  white  streaks  in  them,  and  made  the  white 
appear  which  was  \n  the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods 
which  he  had  pUled  before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in 
the  watering-troughs,  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink, 
that  they  should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink." 
The  consequence  of  this  is  stated  to  be,  that  "  the 
flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth 
cattle  ring-straked,  speckled  and  spotted,"  ch.  xxx.  37 
— 39.  Now,  in  this  process  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  l)een  any  thing  miraculous,  or  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature.  It  is  a  fact  attested  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  as  well  as  our  con- 
stant experience,  that  whatever  makes  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  a  female  in  the  time  of  con- 
ception and  gestation,  will  have  a  corresponding 
influence  on  the  mind  or  body  of  the  foetus.  Nor  is 
it  any  objection  to  this  fact,  that  we  know  not  how  to 
account  for  the  effect,  on  rational  principles. 


There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piednese,  shares 

With  great  creating  nature.— 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean : 

The  art  itself  is  nature.  Winteb's  Talb. 

By  the  name  of  sheep,  Scripture  often  understands 
the  people.  Ps.  Ixxix.  13,  "  We  are  thy  people,  and 
the  sheep  of  thy  posture ;"  also, "  O  shepherd  of  Israeli, 
thou  that  leddest  Joseph  like  a  flock."  Our  Saviour 
says,  that  he  was  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel, 
Matt.  XV.  24.  The  righteous  are  often  compared  to 
sheep  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  wicked,  to  tlie 
fury  of  the  wolves ;  to  slaughter,  Ps.  xliv.  22.  At  the 
lost  judgment,  the  just  (represented  by  sheep)  sJiall 
he  at  the  right  hand  of  tlie  sovereign  Ju<lge,  and  put 
in  possession  of  heaven.  Our  Sav  iour  t{e>?»ribe8  de- 
ceivera  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  Matt.  vii.  15. 

The  sheep-folds,  among  the  Israt'Iites,  appear  to 
have  been  generally  houses,  or  enclosures,  walled 
round,  to  guard  the  sheep  from  beasts  of  prey  by 
night,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  noon.  John  x.  1 — 5 
is  a  curious  passage,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
this  article,  and  dt.'serves  attention. 

SHEKEL,  to  tveigh,Vi  Hebrew  weight  and  money, 
Exod.  xxx.  23,  24 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2a  The  word  is 
used  to  denote  the  weight  of  any  thing,  as  iron,  hair, 
spices,  &c.  Among  the  different  opinions,  concern- 
ing its  weight  and  value,  Calmet  adheres  to  that  of 
31.  le  Pelletier,  who  says  it  weighs  half  an  ounce,  or 
four  Roman  drachnue ;  that  is,  nine  pennyweights, 
three  grains  ;  and  that  the  shekel  of  silver  was  worth 
two  shillings  three- pence  farthing  and  a  half,  sterling, 
or  about  50  cents ;  perhaps  nearest  52^  cents.  Moses 
and  Ezekiel  say,  it  was  worth  twenty  oholi,  or  twen- 
ty gerah.  Numb,  xviii.  16;  Ezek.  xlv.  12. 

The  shekel  of  gold  was  half  the  weight  of  tho 
shekel  of  silver ;  and  was  worth  eighteen  shillings 
and  three-pence,  sterling,  or  aliout  $4.  "  The  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary"  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
double  the  common  shekel,  but  this  wants  proof. 
Calmet  thinks  it  was  the  same  as  the  common  shekel, 
the  words  "  of  the  sanctuary"  being  added  to  express 
a  just  and  exact  weight,  according  to  the  standard  kept 
in  the  temple  or  tal)ernacle. 

[The  shekel  was  properly  and  only  a  weight,  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  fix  at  9(»  Paris  grains,  or  also, 
as  above  stated,  at  9  pwt.  3  gr.  Troy.  It  was  used 
especially  ui  weighing  uncoined  gold  and  silver.  Gen. 
xxiii.  15,  10.  In  such  cases  the  word  shekel  is  often 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  Gen.  xx.  16 ;  xxxvii. 
28,  where  our  translators  have  supplied  the  word 
pieces,  but  improperly,  because  coined  money  was 
not  then  known.  (See*  Money.)  l*etween  the  sacred 
shekel,  (Ex.  xxx.  15.)  and  the  shekel  after  the  king^s 
toeight,  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20.)  there  woidd  seem  to  have 
been  a  difterence  ;  (see  Absalom  ;)  but  this  difference 
cannot  now  be  determined.  The  fii-st  coin  which 
bore  the  name  of  shekel  was  struck  after  the  exUe  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  (1  Mac.  xv.  0.)  and  bore 
the  inscription  shekel  of  Israel.  The  value  was  about 
50  cents ;  and  it  is  the  coin  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  name  of  aoyr'(.«i'i»',  (Matt.  xxvi.  15, 
etc.)  where  our  translators  have  rendered  it  by  pieces 

of  silver,    R. 

SHEKINAH,  a  word  signifying  the  dwelling,  the 
abiding.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible ;  but  nothmg 
is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wrhings  of  the 
Jews,  than  tlie  Shekinah,  bjr  which  tliey  understand 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  In  the  Targums,  and 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  we  find  tho  names  Jehovah,  or 
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€M;  Meiuny  or  the  Word;  and  Shekiiith,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  nippoee  the  Holy  Spirit  speak- 
ing and  communicating  itself  to  men  by  revelation  ; 
(1.)  in  the  prophets ;  (£)  in  the  Urim  and  Thumroim 
of  the  hign-priest's  breast-plate ;  f3.)  in  what  the 
Hebrews  caU  Bath-col,  or  the  oaughter  of  the 
voice.  The  Shekinah  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  resided  in  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  which,  the  rabbins  say,  drove  thence  the 
princes  of  the  air,  and  communicated  a  particular 
sanctity. 

The  Shekinah  was  the  most  sensible  svmbol  of  the 
presence  of  God  among  the  Hebrews.  It  rested  over 
the  propitiatory,  or  over  the  golden  cherubim,  which 
were  attached  to  the  propitiatory,  the  covering  of  the 
ark.  Here  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  cloud ;  and 
from  hence  God  gave  his  oracles^  as  some  think, 
when  consulted  by  the  high-priest  on  account  of  his 
people.  Hence  ^ripture  often  says,  God  sits  on  the 
cherubim,  or  between  the  cherubim ;  that  is,  he  gives 
the  most  evident  tokens  of  his  divine  presence,  by 
answering  from  hence  the  inquiries  of  Israel.  The 
rabbins  aSirm,  that  the  Shekinah  first  resided  in  the 
tabernacle  prepared  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  into 
which  it  descended  on  the  day  of  its  consecration,  in 
the  figure  of  a  cloud.  It  passed  firom  thence  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Solomon's  temple,  on  the  day  of  its  ded- 
ication by  this  prince,  where  it  continued  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  was  not  alflerwards  seen  tnere. 

The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Shekinah,  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  appeared  at  the  baptism  and  transfig- 
uration of  Jesus,  and  is  called  the  excellent  glory  by 
Peter,  2  EpisL  ii.  10.  The  idea  of  a  radiance,  or 
glory,  a  mild  eflTulgence,  seems  to  be  alwavs  annexed 
to  iL  The  Shekinah  may  be  <^  the  gk>ry  of  the  Lord," 
spoken  of  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  under  the  allusion  of  being 
oistributed  to  believers,  as  it  really  was  at  the  time  of  the 
descent  of  the  ^cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  which 
sat  on  each  of  the  hundred  and  twenty,  (Acts  ii.)  and 
on  the  assembly  at  Cornelius's,  Acts  x.  44 ;  xi.  15.  It 
miffht  also  be  ''the  glory  of  Uie  Lord,"  O^ke  ii.  9.) 
and  ''the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men,"  Rev.  xxi.  3. 
In  short,  we  find  it  frequentlv;  but  always  oentle, 
and,  as  it  were,  lambent ;  not  fierce  or  vindictive,  as 
exemplified  at  the  burning  bush,  (Exod.  iii.)  wl^re 
the  wnole  was  enveloped,  but  nothing  consumed. 

SHELOMITH,  daughter  of  Dibri,  r.f  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  Mras  mother  of  that  blasphemer  who  was  con- 
demned to  be  stoned,  Lev.  xxiv.  10, 11. 

SHELUMIEL,  son  of  Zuririiaddai,  the  prince  of 
Simeon,  came  out  of  Egvpt  at  the  head  of  50,000  men 
who  carried  arms,  Numb,  i  6 ;  vii.  36 ;  x.  19. 

SHEM,  son  of  Noah,  (Gen.  vi.  10.)  was  bom  A.  M. 
1558,  96  years  before  the  deluge,  and  was,  probably, 

Jounger  than  Japheth,  and  older  than  Ham.  (See 
APHETH.)  In  consequence  of  his  conduct  upon  the 
occasion  of  Ham's  discovering  his  father's  nakedness, 
Noah  predicted  blessings  on  Snem,  saying, "  The  Lord 
God  of  Shem  be  blessed,  and  let  Canaan  be  the  slave 
of  Shem."  ^  His  great  prerosatives  were,  that  from  his 
race  was  to  proceed  tne  A^sstah,  and  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  was  to  be  preserved  among  his 
posterity.  At  100  years  of  age  he  begat  Arphaxad, 
and  died  aged  600  years. 

Shem  bald  five  sons,  Elam,  Asher,  Arphaxad,  Lud 
and  Aram,  who  peopled  the  finest  provinces  of  the 
East  (See  their  articles.)  The  principal  design  of 
Moses  bein^  to  give  the  history  and  laws  of  the  Jews, 
ht  has  camed  the  genealogy  of  Shem  further  than  the 


cenealogiea  of  the  other  aons  of  Noah,  who  were  not 
his  imuMdiate  object 

L  SHEMAIAU,  a  prophet  who  wasaent  to  Reho- 
boam,  king  of  Judah,  with  a  mefisage  fit»ni  God,  to 
forbid  his  war  against  Israel,  2  Chron.  xL  2.  Some 
years  afler  this,  Shishak,  king  of  Egsrpt,  came  in  hos- 
tile array  into  Judea,  agamst  Kehoboam,  and  took  the 
best  places  of  his  kingdom.  The  proph^  Shemajah 
told  Kehoboam,  and  the  princes  of  Judah,  w^ho  bad 
retired  into  Jertisalem,  that  the^  had  forsaken  the  Lord, 
and  now  he  in  his  turn  would  mrsake  them,  and  defiver 
them  into  the  hands  of  Shishak.  The  kin^  and  the 
princes,  being  in  a  consternation,  answered,"  Tike  Lord 
IS  just  r  but,  they  humbling  themselves,  God  moder- 
ated his  anger  and  their  suTOrings.  Shemaiah  wttMe 
the  history  of  Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xii.  15. 

n.  SHEMAIAH,sonof  Nathaniel,  secretary  of  the 
temple,  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.)  probably  the  aame  as 
Shemaiah,  descendant  of  Elizaphan,  1  Chron.  xv.8,  IL 

IIL  SHEMAIAH,  son  of  Delaiah,  a  &lae  prophet  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,who,  beinff  corrupted  by  SanbsJ- 
lat,  and  the  other  enemies  of  Nehemiah,  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  retire  into  the  temple,  Neh.  vL  lOi 

IV.  SHEMAIAH,  a  false  prophet  who  lived  at  Bab- 
ylon, Jer.  xxix.  34,  31,  32.  Jeremiah  having  sent 
prophecies  to  the  captive  Jews  at  Babylon,  Shemaiah 
wrote  back  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  deciy  the 
prophet ;  and  to  Zephaniah,  prince  of  the  Drieets,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  priests,  to  reproach  them  for  not  seiz- 
ing; and  imprisonmg  Jeromian  as  an  impostor.  Jere- 
miah in  his  turn  wrote  back  to  the  Jews  in  captivity: 
"The  Lord  says,  against  Shemaiah  the  Nebelamxte, 
and  against  his  posterity ; — ^none  of  his  race  shaB  ever 
sit  in  me  midst  of  the  people,  and  he  shaU  not  share  m 
the  happiness  of  my  people."  There  are  several  other 
unimportant  persons  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

SHEMEBER,  king  of  Zeboiun,  and  one  of  the 
five  confederates  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies,  Gen.  xiv.  2. 

SHEMER  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  sold 
the  mount  of  Somer  to  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  upon 
which  he  built  the  city  of  Samaria,  1  Kings  xvi  S^ 
The  name  of  Semer,  or  Somer,  is  also  given  to  the 
mountain  itself.    See  Samaria. 

SHEM  IDA,  son  of  Gilead,  of  Manasseh,  and  head 
of  a  family,  Numb.  xxvi.  32 ;  1  Chron.  viL  19. 

SHEMINITH,  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vL  xiL  and  in 
1  Chron.  XV.  21.  It  means  property  ocfaoe,  and  seems 
to  have  been  not  an  instrument,  but  a  part  in  musk ; 
perhaps  the  lowest.    *R. 

SHEMITISH  LANGUAGES,  see  LAKWAexs, 
p.  605. 

I.  SHEMUEL,  son  of  Ammihud,  prince  of  Simeon, 
Numb,  xxxiv.  20. 

IL  SHEMUEL,  a  son  of  Thola,  1  Chnm.  vii.  2. 

SHENIR,  or  Senir,  the  name  given  to  mount 
Hermon  by  die  Amorites,  Deut  iiL  9 ;  1  Chron.  v.  23 ; 
Ezek.  XX vii.  5. 

SHEOL,  see  Hell. 

SHEPHAM,  apparently  a  city  of  Syria,  and  die 
eastern  limit  of  the  Land  of  Promise^  NumK  xxxiv. 
10, 11. 

SHEPHERDS,  or  Pastors.  When  die  patriarch 
Joseph  invited  his  fiither  and  brethren  to  settle  in 
Egvpt,  he  bade  them  tell  Phanoh  they  were  shepbeids 
or  breeders  of  sheep,  that  th^  might  have  die  land  of 
Goshen  assigned  tor  their  habitation;  because,  he 
added,  the  ]^;yptians  hold  riiepherds  in  abomination. 
See  EoTFT. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep^  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  as  were 
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the  greater  number  of  the  anoieot  Datriarebs.  When 
men  began  to  multiply,  and  to  follow  different  em- 
ployments, Jabel,  aoa  of  Lamech  and  his  wife  Adah, 
was  acknowledged  aa  fiaher,  that  is,  founder,  of  ehep- 
herds  and  nomadea.  Gen.  iv.  90.  God  sometimes 
takes  the  name  of  Shepherd  of  Israel,  (Isa.  xL  1 1.)  and 
kings,  both  in  Scripture,  and  ancient  writere,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  shepherds  of  the  people. 
The  prophets  oflen  inveigh  against  the  shepherds  of 
Israel  against  the  kings  who  feed  themselves  and 
neglect  Sieir  flocks;  who  distress,  ill-treat,  seduce 
and  lead  them  astray.  (See  Ezek.  xxxiv.  10,  sq. ;  Num. 
xxvii  17 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  17 ;  Isa.  x1. 11 ;  xKv.  28 ; 
Judith  xi.  15.) 

The  Lord  says,  (Isa.  IxiiL  11.)  that  he  brought  his 
people  through  the  Red  sea,  with  their  shepherds ; 
that  is,  Moses,  Aaron  and  the  chief  of  the  people  at 
their  head.  Micah  says,  (v.  5.)  that  the  Lord  shall 
raise  seven  shepherds  over  his  people,  and  an  eighth 
over  the  land  of  Assyria,  to  bring  finom  thence  the 
people  of  Israel.  These  seven  or  eight  shepherds  are 
taken  to  be  the  seven  princes  confederate  with  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  who  killed  Smerdis  the  Magisn, 
who  had  seized  the  empue  of  Penda,  after  the  death 
of  Cambysea. 

The  Messiah  is  often  called  a  shepherd.  "  I  will 
set  up  shepherds  over  them,  which  shall  feed  them,'' 
Jer.  xxiii.  4,  5.  Isaiah  (xL  11.)  speaks  in  the  same 
manner :  **  He  shall  feea  his  nock  Uke  a  shepherd, 
he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arms,  and  gentlv 
lead  those  that  are  with  young.'*    And  Zechariah 

ixiiL7.)  says,  <^  Awake,  O  swora,  ajpiinst  my  Aep- 
leid,  asainst  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the 
Lord  or  hosts.  Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered,  and  I  will  tuni  my  hand  upon  the 
little  ones."  Christ  refers  this  passage  to  his  passion, 
(Matt  xxvL  31.]  and  elsewhere  takes  on  himself  the 
title  of  the  gooa  shepherd,  who  gives  his  life  for  his 
sheep,  John  x.  11, 14, 15.  Paul  calls  him  the  great 
ahepnerd  of  the  sheep,  (Heb.  xiiL  20.)  and  Peter 

g'ves  him  the  appellation  of  prince  of  shepherds,  1 
pis.  V.  4. 

In  the  passage  just  referred  to,  our  Saviour  says, 
the  good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep ; 
that  be  knows  them,  and  they  know  him ;  that  they 
hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him ;  that  he  ttoep  before 
them ;  that  no  one  shall  fbrce  them  out  of  his  hands, 
and  that  he  calls  them  by  their  name.  These,  how- 
ever, being  all  incidents  taken  from  the  custom  of  the 
country,  are  by  no  means  so  striking  to  us  a^  they 
must  have  been  to  those  who  heard  our  Lord,  ancl 
who  every  day  witnessed  such  methods  of  conducting 
this  domesdciOed  animal.  The  hireling,  or  bad  shep- 
herd, forsakes  the  sheep,  and  the  thief  enters  not  by 
the  door  of  the  sheep-fold,  but  climbs  in  another  way. 

SHEREZER,  a  Jew  of  Babylon,  who,  with  Regem- 
melech,  consulted  the  priests  of  the  temple  concem- 
mg  the  hgt  of  the  fiflh  month,  Zech.  viL  2. 

SHESHACH,  see  Babylon,  p.  129. 

SHESHAI,  a  giant,  a  son  or  descendant  of  Anak, 
driven  firom  Hebron,  with  his  brethren  Ahiman  and 
Talmai,  by  Caleb,  son  of  Jephunneh,  Josh.  xv.  14. 

SHESHBAZZAR,  a  pnnce  of  Judah,  to  whom 
Cyrus  restored  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  which 
had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ezra  L  8. 

SHEW  BREAD,  see  Brxad. 

SHIBBOLETH.  After  Jephthah  had  beaten  the 
Ammonites,  the  men  of  Ephraim  were  jealous  of  the 
advantage  olyteined  by  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and 
complained  loudly  that  they  had  not  been  called  to 
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that  expediiion.  Jephliiah  anawered  with  much 
moderation ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  EphraimitM 
from  using  conten^ptuoua  language  towarn  ^  men 
of  Gilead.  They  taunted  them  with  being  only  ftici- 
tives  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseb,  a  kind  of  baaiarai^ 
that  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  tribea.  A  war 
ensued,  and  the  men  of  Gtlead  killed  a  great  number 
of  Ephraim ;  after  which  they  set  guaras  at  all  the 
passes  of  Jordm,  and  when  an  Ephraimite  who  had 
escaped,  came  to  the  river  side,  and  dMired  to  pass 
over,  they  asked  him  if  he  were  not  an  Ephraimite  ? 
If  he  said  No,  they  bade  him  pronounce  ShSMM ; 
but  he  pronouncing  it  Sibboldh,  according  to  the  dic- 
tion of  the  Ephraimites,  they  killed  him.  In  this  way 
there  fell  42,000  Ephraimites,  Judg.  xii.  This  mcf- 
dent  should  not  be  passed  over  i^ithout  observing, 
that  it  affords  proof  of  dialectical  variations  among 
the  tribe9>of  the  same  nation,  and  speakinff  the  same 
language,  in  those  early  days.  There  can  be  no  won- 
der, therefore,  if  we  ^d  in  later  ages  the  same  word 
written  different  ways,  according  to  the  pronunciation 
of  difierent  tribes,  or  of  dtflerent  colonies  or  residents 
of  the  Hebrew  people :  whence  various  pointing  &c. 
That  this  continued,  is  evident  from  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Galilean  dialect,  by  which  Peter  was  discovet 
ed  to  be  of  that  district 

The  term  ShUMdh  signifies  an  ear  of  eom,  and 
also  ghrtam.  In  this  case  it  is  probably  to  ne  taken  in 
the  latter  sense,  as  the  Ephraimites  would  thus  be 
understood  to  ask  permtsaon  to  pass  over  the  stream. 
(Comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  15 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  12.  Heb.) 

SHIBMAH,  or  Sibmah,  a  city  of  Reul>en,  Numb, 
xxxii.  38 ;  Josh,  jdn,  19.  Isaiah  (xvi.  8, 9.)  speaks  of 
the  vines  of  Sibmah,  which  were  cut  down  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Moabites ;  for  thatpeople  had  taken 
the  city  of  Sibmah,  (Jer.  xlviii.  32.)  and  others  of 
Reuben,  after  this  tribe  was  carried  into  capti^iQr 
by  Tiglath-pileser,  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2  Kmgs  xv.  29. 
Jerome  says  that  between  Heshbon  and  Sibmah  there 
was  hardly  the  distance  of  five  hundred  paces. 

SHICRON,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  11.)  thought 
to  have  been  yielded  to  Simeon. 

SHIELD,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor.  (See  Aft- 
MOR.)  God  is  often  called  the  shield  of  his  people, 
(Gen.  XV.  1 ;  Ps.  v.  12.)  as  are  also  princes  and  great 
men,  2  Sam.  i.  21. 

SHIGGAION,  (Ps.  vii.  title,)  and  Shigionotb, 

iHab.  iii.  1 ;)  probably  aanf,  or  Bong  of  praUe ;  per- 
laps  some  particular  species  of  ode.    K. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH,  see  Libnath. 

SHILOAH,  see  Stloam. 

I.  SHILOH.  This  term  is  used  (Gen.  xIue.  10.)  to 
denote  the  Messiah,  the  coming  of  whom  Jacob  fore- 
tells in  these  words:  *<The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  teet, 
until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  aathering 
of  the  people  be."  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  signification  of  the  word  is  not  well  ascertain- 
ed. Some  translate,  <<The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah  till  he  comes  to  whom  it  belongs." 
Others,  till  the  coming  of  the  peace-maker,  or  the 
pacific,  or  of  prosperity,  {shalak  signifying  to  be  in 
peace,  or  prosperi^.)  Some  of  the  rabbms  have  taken 
the  name  Shiloh  ror  a  city  of  this  name  in  Palestine, 
and  render,  ^the  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  from 
Judah,  till  it  comes  to  Shiloh."  "  It  has  ceased,  it  haa 
finished,"  says  I^  Clerc,  ''till  it  l>e  taken  from  bun, 
to  be  given  to  Saul,  at  Shiloh."  But,  as  Calmet  asks, 
where  is  it  said,  that  Saul  was  acknowledged  king, 
or  consecrated  at  Shiloh  ?  And  if  it  be  understood 
of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  the  matter  is  equally  un- 
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eertaiD.    Scripture  mentioiis  no  aflaemUy  at  Shiloh 
that  admitted  nirn  kinff. 

The  Septuagint  read  iSv,  sheUu^  that  ia,  (iV-)9n)  He 
whose  itis^  he  to  whom  it  belongs,  meaning  the  scep- 
tre before  mentioDed,  as  Capeltus  observes ;  for  in  the 
original  and  best  edition  of  their  version,  as  Justin 
Martyr  affirmed,  this  iScr  was  rendered,  He  for  wihom 
il  is  reserved,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript.  The  Samaritan  copy  has  nSv,  which  is 
the  same  in  the  Chaldee  dialect  as  hv.  Onkelos,  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic  and  Aquila, 
apeak  the  same  sense.  According  to  this  reading, 
tnen,  the  sense  is  this:  Tht  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  governor  from  between  his  feet,  untU 
He  shall  have  come,  whose  nght  the  sceptre  is,  and  untU 
the  nations  shall  obey  him,  tliat  is,  have  been  governed 
by  him.  A  prediction  which,  as  Mede  well  observes, 
v^as  aflerwards  applied  and  explained  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  in  those  words,  *<  And  this  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  [of  Christ]  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  for  a  wimess  imto  all  nations,  and  then  shall 
the  end  come;"  (Matt.  xxiv.  14.)  that  is,  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  state. 

But  how  did  the  sceptre  depart  from  Judah  when 
Shiloh  came  ?  IKrst,  it  actually  had  departed  in  the 
transference  of  the  public  government  to  the  Herod 
family,  and  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Romans.  This  is 
usually  held  to  be  an  adequate  answer  to  the  prophecy ; 
but  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  Acre  is  a  better : — ^Our  Lord 
was  the  only  branch  of  David's  family  entitled  to  rule, 
and  he  dying  without  issue,  the  ruling  branch  of  Da- 
vid's &mi1y  oecaine  extinct ;  so  that,  after  his  death, 
there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  kingly  office,  in  the  direct  proper  line  of 
David.  The  person  who  should  have  held  the  sceptre 
was  dead :  the  direct  descent  of  the  ftunily  expired 
with  him ;  and,  consequently,  the  sceptre  was  bond 
fde  depaited:  aince,  (1.)  it  was  actually  swayed  by  a 
stranger,  and  atrangers,  (Herod  and  the  Romans,)  and, 
(2.)  no  one  who  could  possibly  claim  it,  though  he 
might  have  been  of  a  collateral  branch  of  iKivid's 
house,  could  have  been  the  direct  legal  claimant  by 
birthright. 

This  statement  appears  to  he  supported  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  sons  of  David  by  Bathshebaarc 
recorded :  (2  Sam.  v.  14.)  "  These  sons  were  born  to 
David,  q/Ier  he  was  king  in  Jerusalem,  Shammuah, 
Shobab,  Nathan,  Solomon :"  which,  iu  1  Chron.  iii. 
5.  are  thus  reckoned,  '^  Shimoa,  Shobal),  Nathan,  Sol- 
omon, four,  of  Batlishua  [Bathshrha]  the  daughter  of 
Ammiel."  Now  we  know  that  David  had  promised 
Bathsheba  that  one  of  her  sons  should  succeed  him : 
Shimea  died  in  his  infancy ;  (2  Sum.  xii.  15,  &c.] 
nothing  is  recorded  of  Shobab ;  perhaps  he  also  died 
voung.  This  reduces  the  sons  of  Bathsheba  to  two- 
Nathan  and  Solomotu  For  what  reason  Solomon  (the 
▼ounger)  was  preferred  before  Nathan  (the  elder)  we 
Know  not,  unless  on  account  of  the  promise  of  God 
referred  to  below  ;  but  we  ought  to  consider,  (1.)  that 
none  of  the  sons  of  David,  born  before  he  reigned  in 
Jerusalem  could  claim  succession  to  his  whole  king- 
dom, on  the  principles  adopted  in  the  East.  (See 
Genealogy.)  (2.)  That  the  first  sons  bom  to  him  in 
Jerusalem,  appear  to  be  by  his  connection  with  Bath- 
sheba :  so  that  in  one  of  them,  as  first  born  after  he 
was  there  estdi>lished  king  over  all  Israel,  the  natuml 
right  to  the  crown  vested,  by  usage.  But,  (3.)  we 
find  (2  Sam.  vii.  12.)  that  the  son  who  should  proceed 
out  of  the  bowels  of  David,  was  to  be  his  successor. 
The  question  is,  whether  Solomon  was  bom  at  this 
time,  or  whether,  as  this  promise  respected  a  future 


evBDty  Solomon  wm  not  becoMeD  qfUr  it  and  id  ful- 
filment of  it?  However  tbat  might  be,  it  is  very 
credible  that  the  sons  of  David,  by  Bathsheba,  were 
reduced  to  two,  Nathan  and  Solomon ;  and  that,  what- 
ever right  Nathan  might  have  to  the  crown,  descend- 
ing  in  his  line,  centred  in  Heli,  the  father  of  Maxy ; 
as  Solomon  having  actually  reicned,  transmitted  the 
crown  in  his  posterity,  in  which  line  it  centred  in 
Joeeph.  The  union  of  these  two  lines  (and  we  know 
of  no  third  line  to  oppose  them)  was  completed  in  the 
person  of  Jesus;  and  when  he  expired,  tne  claims  of 
both  lines  of  descent  expired  with  him. 

This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  ancient  rendering, 
**  he  whose  right  it  is ;"  for,  (1.)  the  risht  and  title  httd 
long  lain  dormant,  and  involved  in  ohecurity,  till  the 
enrohnent  at  Bethlehem  brought  it  forth,  though,  no 
doubt,  very  cautiously,  to  light :  (2.)  though  it  vested 
in  the  ancestors  of  Joseph,  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  yet  another  branch  also  had  its  claiots:  so 
that  (d.J  Jesus  was  the  first  peison  who,  by  unitin>r  in 
himselrthe  claim  of  both  lines  of  descent  from  I)a- 
vid,  could  be  especially  denoted  and  described,  as  he 
whose  indisputable  and  uneouivocal  right  it  was  to 
occupy  the  tnrone  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation.  See 
Genealogt. 

II.  SHILOH,  or  S11.0,  a  fiunoua  city  of  Epbraim, 
(Josh,  xviii.  xix.  xxi.)  12  miles  from  Shecliem,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  or  10,  according  to  Jerome.  Here 
Joshua  assembled  the  people  to  make  the  second  dis- 
tribution of  the  Land  of  Fromise,  (Josh,  xviii.)  and 
here  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  set  up,  when  they 
were  settled  in  the  country,  ch.  xix.  51.  The  ark  and 
the  tabernacle  continued  at  Shiloh,  from  A.  M.  25(iQ, 
to  A.  M.  2888,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Philistines, 
under  the  administration  of  the  hifh-priest  Eli.  At 
Shiloh  Samuel  began  to  prophesy,  (1  Sam.  iv.  l.]and 
here  the  prophet  Ahijah  dwelt,  1  Kings  xiv.  2.  Jer- 
emiah foretold  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  should  be 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  Shiloh  was,  Jer.  viL 
13, 14 ;  XX  vi.  6. 

SHIMEAH,  brother  of  David,  and  father  of  Jona- 
than and  Jonadab,  2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ;  xxi.  21. — ^There 
were  others  of  this  name,  of  whom  nothing  particular 
is  kno^i). 

SHIM  EI,  son  of  Gera,  a  kinsman  of  Saul,  wbo^ 
whcu  David  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Jerusalem, 
began  to  curse  him,  and  to  throw  stones,  2  Sam.  ni. 
5.  When  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  however,  alter 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom,  Sliimei  hastened 
with  the  men  of  Judah,  and  with  a  thousand  men  of 
Benjamin,  and  tlircw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring 
him  to  forgive  his  fault.  Abishai,  son  of  Zeruiah,  ex- 
postulated m  an  angry  manner,  but  David  disapproved 
Abishai's  zeal,  and  promised  Sliimei,  with  an  oath, 
that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death.  He  kept  \m 
promise,  but  before  bis  death  he  recommended  to  Sol- 
omon not  to  let  Shimei  go  entirely  unpunished,  but  to 
exercise  his  discretion  upon  him.  Solomon  confined 
Shimei  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  dwelt  for  three  yean, 
when  some  of  his  slaves  ran  aw^ay,and  took  sanctuary 
with  Achish  in  Gath.  Shimei  followed,  and  brougltt 
them  to  Jerusalem ;  but  the  king,  being  informed  of 
it,  had  him  put  to  deam. 

The  conduct  of  both  David  and  Solomon,  in  rela- 
tion to  Shimei,  having  been  frequently  carped  at,  the 
folloAvinff  remarks  upon  their  conduct  by  Mr.  Taylor 
are  worthy  attention : — 

David's  charge  to  Solomon  refers  to  three  persons 
of  three  diflTerent  descriptions ;  (1.)  to  Joab ;  who  is 
clearly  consigned  to  punishment;  (2.)  to  the  sons  of 
Barzillai,  who  are  clearly  recommended  to  fiivor; 
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and  (3.)  to  Shimei,  who  is  neither  sentenced  to  pun- 
iflbmeDt,  absolutely,  nor  to  safety,  absolutely ;  but  is 
recommended  to  be  treated  according  to  his  eventual 
demerita  Thus  understood,  the  passage  reads  to  this 
effect : — *^  Shimei  did  not  shed  blood,  as  Joab  did ;  he 
only  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse ;  and  that  I  for- 
gave him,  swearing  to  hi  m  by  the  Lord.  Now  I  would 
advise  thee  not  to  let  him  go  at  large  with  impunity, 
nor  (i)  to  brin^  down  his  hoary  head  to  the  grave  by 
bloody  execution ;  but  do  as  tny  wisdom  shall  direct 
thee," — i.  e.  steer  a  middle  course.  Solomon's  subse- 
quent conduct  proves  the  accuracy  of  this  view  of  the 
passage :  he  confined  Shimei  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
was  under  strict  inspection  and  vigilance ;  and  when 
he  had  violated  the  conditions  of  his  safety,  he  was 
punished  for  his  presumption  ;  which  illustrates  the 
observation  of  David,  ^  for  thou  art  a  wise  sovereign, 
and  knowest  in  what  manner  to  treat  a  man  who  is  a 
rebel  in  his  heart,  therefore  dangerous  to  thy  crown ; 
vet  one  who  has  been  solemnly  pardoned  by  me  for 
his  former  misconduct;  and  who  has  not  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  thee."  There  are  several 
other  persons  of  the  same  name,  but  of  no  importance. 

SHIMSHAI,  a  secretary  who,  with  Renum,  the 
chancellor,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  against  the  Jews,  re- 
cently returned  from  captivity,  JQzra  iv.  8.  A.  M. 
3470. 

SHINAR,  a  province  of  Babylonia,  and  thought 
by  some  writers  to  be  the  plain  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Gen.  x.  10 ;  Is.  xi.  11 ;  Zech.  v. 
11.    See  Mesopotamia. 

SHIP.  Amon^  the  perplexities  which  occur  in 
reading  the  sacred  Scriptures,  none  are  sreater  than 
those  which  arise  from  the  use  of  technics  words  and 
phrases,  terms  peculiar  to  certain  professibns,and  em- 
ployed in  their  own  restricted  and  appropriate  sense. 
Few  persons  of  one  business  understand  the  direc- 
tions, or  the  descriptive  appellations,  of  another ;  few 
are  the  land-men  who  understand  properly  the  terms 
used  by  seamen  even  in  our  own  nautical  country ; 
and  should  a  voyager  insert  verbatim  the  orders  given 
by  the  captain  or  officers,  on  board  the  ship  in  which 
be  sailed,  what  proportion  of  bis  readers,  who  were 
not  maritime  men,  would  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing ?  These  remarks  will  suggest  an  apology  for  er- 
rors committed  by  men  of  learning  in  translation ; 
and  they  may  restrain  those  sneers,  which  unreflect- 
ing persons  sometimes  throw  out  against  such  de- 
scriptions of  nautical  affairs,  in  our  version  of  the 
sacred  writings,  which  involve  obscurities  or  other 
difficulties.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
instances  is  the  history  of  Paul's  voyage,  in  Acts 
xxvii.  and  which  has  been  thought  so  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  nature  of  things,  that  some  writers, 
in  exposing  the  ignorance  of  the  author  of  this  book 
on  sea  afiairs,  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  impu- 
tation of,  at  least,  equal  ignorance  in  learning ;  and 
of  more  than  equal  inconsiderateness,  if  not  perverse- 
ness  of  mind. 

The  sacred  historian  says,  (verse  29.) "  Fearing  lest 
they  should  have  fallen  upon  rocks,  they  cast  four 
anAors  out  of  the  stem."  This  has  been  thought  to 
be  an  insurmountable  objection.  Four  anchors! 
when  our  largest  men-of-war  would  have  but  two ; 
and,  certainly,  would  not  cast  four  anchors,  and  all 
four  from  the  stem !  But,  if  we  inquire  into  the  form 
and  construction  of  these  anchors,  and  if  it  should 
appear,  ^at  they  were  not  like  our  own,  the  subject 
will  assume  a  different  aspect.  And  such  is  the  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Instead  of  translating  iy^'n*"*  riaaoQo^^ 
"  four  anchors,"  it  shouKl  have  been  rendered  >*ihe 


/oiir;/ItiA:e(/imc%or,'' the  anchor  which  bad  four  points,  . 
flukes,  for  holding  the  ground.  We  have  such  an* 
chors  represented  in  books  of  antiquities,  and  we 
know  further,  that  such  are  used  in  tne  East,  to  this 
day,  from  representations  fhmished  by  Bruce  and 
Norden.  Understand'  Luke,  therefore,  as  saying, 
'*  We  threw  out  the  best  anchor  we  had ;  that  most 
likely  to  hold  the  eround,  and  to  keep  us  from  driving; 
even  the  four-fluked  anchor,  that  it  might  hold  us 
back  from  striking  against  the  rocks,"  and  the  sup- 
posed absurdity  disappears  at  once.  If  the  sailors 
let  £10  but  one  anchor,  from  the  stem,  they  might 
fairly  enough,  as  verse  30  informs  us,  pretend  to  carry 
out  other  anchors  (whether  four-fluked,  or  not)  from 
the  prow  of  the  ship :  i.  e.  affecting  to  moor  the  ves- 
sel bead  and  stem. 

The  next  difficulty  is  well  stated  in  Doddridge's 
note  on  the  passage :  (verse  40.)  ^  *  When  ihey  had 
weighed  the  anchors,  Ihey  committed  the  ship  to  the  seaJ 
Some  rather  choose  to  render  this,  that  having  cut 
[away]  the  anchors,  they  left  them  in  the  sea :  and  the 
original  indeed  is  dubious,  and  will  admit  of  either 

sense :  Trt^uluvrc;  rits  ir/xvQag^  Uuv  «/;  ri,v  ■9aXaaaav. 

(See  De  Dieu,  in  loc.)  Loosing  the  rudder-hands; 
&virTtg  Ta;  ttvxTrf^iaq  Tcuv  ntjdaXiaiv.  Dr.  Benson  ob- 
serves, agreeably  to  the  judgment  of  Grotius,  that 
their  ships  in  those  days  had  commonly  two  rodders^ 
one  on  each  side,  which  were  fastened  to  the  ship  by 
bands  or  chains;  and  on  loosing  these  bands,  the 
mdders  sunk  deeper  into  the  sea,  and  by  their  weight 
rendered  the  ship  less  subject  to  be  overset  by  the 
winds.  (Hist  vol.  ii.  page  256.)  But  it  seems  rather, 
that  the  mdders  had  been  fastened  before,  when  thev 
had  let  the  vessel  drive;  and  were  now  loosened, 
when  they  had  need  of  them  to  steer  her  into  the 
creek:  and  afler  they  had  just  been  throwing  out 
their  com  to  lighten  the  ship,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
they  should  immediately  contrive  a  method  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  it.  That  they  had  frequently  two 
rudders  to  their  ships,  Bochart  and  Eisner  have  con- 
firmed by  several  authorities.  (See  Bochart  Hieroz. 
Part.  ii.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  page  453.  and  Elsn.  Observ. 
vol.  i.  page  488,  489.") 

The  mdder-bands  were,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  shown 
from  the  representations  still  extant  of  ancient  ships, 
a  kind  of  brace  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rud- 
der steady,  and  preventing  its  action  against  the  side 
of  the  vessel ;  in  fact,  without  some  such  confine- 
ment a  current  of  water  rushing  from  under  the  ship, 
against  the  broad  part  of  the  rudder,  would  cany  it 
away,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  arm  that  micht  endeav- 
or to  retain  it  At  the  same  time,  the  bands  pre- 
vented that  entire  play,  or  freedom  of  the  instrument, 
which  was  occasionally  necessary.  These,  then, 
were  knocked  ofl^  says  Luke ;  so  that  the  steersman 
had  greater  scope  for  the  exertions  of  his  arms,  as 
circumstances  required,  than  he  could  possibly  have 
while  they  remained  in  their  places. 

There  are  two  words  used  to  describe  vessels  in 
Isa.  xxxiii.  21.  <<  Therein  shall  go  no  salley  [.M, 
ship]  with  oars ;  nor  gallant  ship"  [T^t  aadir] ;  where 
tzi  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  capacious  vessel,  a  ves- 
sel of  considerable  tonnase.  (See  also  Numb.  xxiv.  24; 
Ezek.  xxx.  9 ;  Dan.  xi.  »).)  In  Jonah  i.  5,  we  have 
another  word,  sephineh,  for  a  ship :  ^  Jonah  had  de- 
scended into  the  sides  of  s^hineh ; "  but  this  seems 
to  be  a  Chaldee  word.  Here  are,  then,  several  kinds 
of  ships,  which  were  known  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  most  complete  description  of  an  ancient  ship 
however,  is  that  fUraished  by  the  prophet  Ezekid^ 
(ch.  xxvii.)  when  comparing  the  commercial  city  of 
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Tjn  CO  one  of  tbon  magnificaot  coiiittiictiaD%  by  1 
means  of  which  she  carried  on  her  commerce. 

For  the  Ships  of  Ta&bbisb,  see  Tabahish. 

8HIPHRAH,  one  of  the  midwivea  of  Egypt,  who 
preserved  the  Hebrew  children,  Exod.  L  15. 

SHISHAK,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  declared  war 
against  Rehoboam  kinff  of  Judah,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign.  He  entered  Judea  with  an  innnmerable 
multitude  of  people,  out  of  Egypt,  the  countries  of 
Lubim,  of  Suchim,  and  of  Cush^  captured  the  strong- 
est places  in  the  country,  and  carried  away  from  Je- 
rusalem the  treasures  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  of  the 
king's  palace,  as  well  as  the  golden  bucklers  of  Sol- 
omon. Jeroboam  having  secured  the  friendship  of 
Shishak,  his  territories  were  not  invaded,  2  Cmon. 
xii. ;  1  Kings  xiv.  25, 26.  See  Eotpt,  p.  373,  and 
Pha&aoh. 

SHITTIM,  a  valuable  kind  of  wood,  of  which 
Moses  made  the  greater  part  of  the  tables,  altars  and 
planks  belonging  to  the  tabernacle.  Jerome  says, 
**  The  shittim  wood  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
that  it  is  like  white  thorn  in  its  color  and  leaves,  but 
not  in  its  size,  for  the  tree  is  so  large,  that  it  affords 
Terr  lonff  planks.  The  wood  is  hara,  tough,  smooth, 
without  Knots,  and  extremely  beautiful ;  so  that  the 
rich  and  curious  make  screws  of  it  for  tJieir  presses. 
It  does  not  grow  in  cultivated  places,  nor  in  any 
other  places  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  onl^  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.''  He  also  says,  that  shittun  wood 
resembles  white  thorn,  and  is  of  admirable  beauty, 
solidity,  strength  and  smoothness.  From  this  de- 
seription*  it  is  thought  he  means  the  black  Acacia, 
which  is  found  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the 
wood  of  which  is  very  common  about  mount  Sinai, 
on  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  Red  sea,  and 
is  so  hard  and  solid  as  to  be  almost  incorruptible.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  Acacia  is 
the  word  described  b|r  the  Hebrew  shittim.  The 
LXX,  unable  to  identify  it,  have  rendered  the  word, 
**  incorruptible  wood." 

SHOBACH,  general  of  the  army  of  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by  David  at  Helam,  9 
Sam.  X.  16,  &c. 

SHOBI,  son  of  Nahash,  of  the  city  of  Rabbah, 
came  with  Barzillai  to  meet  David  when  he  fled  from 
Abnlom,  and  brought  him  refreshments,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  97. 

SHOCOH,  see  Socoh. 

SHOES.  Among  the  Hebrev^  women  of  fashion 
and  property  woro  very  valuable  ^oes,  of  which  the 
instance  of  Judith  affords  proof,  chap.  xvi.  9.  The 
military  thoe^  as  we  see  fh>m  Moses,  was  sometimes 
of  metal,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  99^)  and  from  the  description 
of  the  armor  of  Goliah,  we  find  he  had  boots  of  brass, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  Homer  gives  to  his  heroes  boots  of 
brass,  othen  of  copper.  In  the  army  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  luxury  was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  soldiera 
had  golden  nails  under  their  shoes.    See  Sandal. 

SHOULDER.  To  give  or  lend  the  shoulder,  for 
bearing  a  burden,  signifies  to  submit  to  servitude ; 
Gen.  xHt.  15.  The  preacher  advises  his  pupil  to 
submit  his  sfaouFdief  to  the  yoke  of  wisdom,  Ecclus. 
vi.  96;  Baruch  (ii.  91.)  advises  the  captive  Jews  at 
Babylon  to  submit  their  shoulders  to  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, th^t  they  might  Hv6  more  comfortably  under 
his  government.  In  a  contrary  sense.  Scripture  calls 
thMarebelfiotssfltiottlder^  (Neh.  ix.  99.)  vihich  wiM 
not  submit  to  the  yoke,    (see  Zeph.  iii.  9.) 

Maries  of  honor  atad  command  were  worn  on  the 
sbotdder :  and  Jt>h,  (xxsd.  96.)  when  he  desires  of 
God  to  decMe  hte  cause:  "BunHy  I  Would  take  it 


upon  ny  sooulder,  and  biad  it  as  a  ewwn  to 
Isaiah  (ix.  &)  says,  that  the  Messiah  shall  bea 

insignia  of  his  aovernment  on  his  shoulder;     

God  oronnses  EGakira,  son  of  Hilkiah,  to  giro  bim 
<*  the  key  of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  k^  11  upon 
shoulder.** 

The  respect  paid  by  offering  the  shoulder  of 
mals  to  God,  and  to  men  of  dmnetton,  as  the 
delicate  past,  ahould  not  be  oyerlooked.  So  the 
shoulder  of  the  heave-ofifering,  at  the  consecration  of 
priests  was  to  be  sanctified,  (Exod.  xxix.  77.)  and  the 
shoulder  of  the  Nazarite's  offering  was  to  be  waired. 
Numb.  xvi.  19.    So  Samuel  showed  a  mark  of  the 

{[reatest  respect  to  Saul,  by  reserving  the  afaoolder 
or  his  eating,  (1  Sam.  ix.  94.)  L  e.  he  treated  him  ■■ 
king  elect.  It  is  probable  that  the  right  shoulder  had 
the  preeminence ;  and  this  became  the  proyerty  of 
the  priest  who  officiated.  (Compare  Ley.  vii.  39, 34  ; 
viii.95;  ix.91;  x.  14.) 

I.  SHUAH,  of  Asher,  daughter  to  Heber,  1  Chnm. 
VU.99. 

II.  SHUAH,  dauffbter  of  Hirah  the  AduUamiie,  and 
wife  of  the  patriarch  Judah.  She  was  mother  of  Er, 
Onan,  and  Shelah,  Gen.  xxxviii.  9. 

SHUAL,  a  country  in  Israel,  which  the  Philiatiiies 
invaded  in  the  time  of  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17.)  but  the 
situation  of  it  is  not  known. 

SHUBAEL,  son  cHT  Amram,  and  father  of  Jehdei- 
ah,  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  90.)  was  bead  of  the  thateeotb 
order  among  the  twen^-four  families  of  the  Leyitea, 
1  Chron.  xxv.  90. 

SHUH AM,  son  of  Dan ;  head  of  a  family,  Namb. 
xxvi.  49.    In  tlie  parallel  passage.  Gen.  xlyi.  93,  it  is 

HuSHIlff. 

SHULAMITE,  or  Suulitits,  the  name  of  the 
bride  in  Canticles,  vi.  13.    See  Cahtici.ss,  p.  949. 

SHUMATHITES  were  the  inhabitants  of  Shenoa, 
(Josh.  xv.  96.)  or  sons  of  Shobal,  1  Chron.  iL  53. 

6HUNEM,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  1&  The 
Philistines  encamped  at  Shunem,  in  the  greet  fidd 
or  plain  of  Esdraekm ;  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4.)  and  Saul 
encamped  at  Gilboa.  Eusebius  places  Shunem  five 
miles  south  of  Tabor.  He  also  moitions  a  plaes 
called  Sanim,  in  Acrabatene,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sebaste,  or  Samaria. 

SHUR,  a  city  in  Arabia  Petrva,  which  gave  name 
to  the  desert  of  Shur,  Gen.  xvi.  7 ;  Exod.  xv.  99;  1 
Sam.  XV.  7 ;  xxvii.  8.    See  Exoncs,  p.  404» 

I.  SHUSHAN,  (Pa.  fat.)  or  SroshannhMPs.  xIv. 
Ixix.)  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  llie  woid 
signifies  a  lUy,  or  lUies ;  and  if  the  instrument  were  so 
named  from  its  similarity  to  this  flower,  we  might 
understand  the  cmnboL 

II.  SHUSHAN,  or  SusAif,  the  capital  city  of  Eiatts 
or  Peraia,  (Dan.  viH.  9.)  on  the  river  Uki.  It  mm  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  slier  Cyrusi 
Here  Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the  rsm  snd  he-goet  in 
the  third  year  of  Belshazzar,  Dan.  yiii.  Nehemiah 
was  also  at  Shushan,  when  he  obtained  fWmi  Ana- 
xerxes  permission  to  return  into  Judea,  and  to  repair 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Neh.  i.  1. 

The  present  Sfaouster,  the  ca|>ital  of  ChocislBn,  m 
ffeneraliy  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Sum ;  but  Mr. 
Kinneir  rather  thinks  the  ruins  about  thirty-^ve  mil« 
west  of  Bhouster  are  those  of  that  ancient  rsaldenee 
of  royalty,  ''stret^ing  not  less,  perhaps,  than  twelve 
miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  They  occupy 
an  immense  space  between  the  rivers  Kerah  and 
Abzal ;  and,  like  the  rains  of  Ctesipbon,  Babykm 
and  Kufa,  conmst  of  hillocks  of  eartn  and  ruraish 
covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and  eoleredtihk 
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The  largest  k  a  mile  in  circiiinlBreBeei  and  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  in  height ;  another:  not  quite  m> 
high,  is  double  the  circuit.  They  are  Kurmed  of  day 
and  pieces  of  til^  with  irregular  layefs  of  hrick  and 
mortar,  five  or  six  feet  in  thickneny  to  Beire,  ae  it 
should  seem,  as  a  kind  of  prop  to  the  maa&  Large 
blocks  of  marbley  covered  with  bieroglyphicsi  are  not 
unfrequently  bexe  discovered  b^  the  Arabs,  when 
duupng  in  search  of  hidden  treasure ;  and  at  die  foot 
ortne  most  elevated  of  the  pyramids  (ruins)  stands 
the  tomb  of  Daniel,  a  smidl  and  apparently  a  modem 
building,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  relics  of  that 
prophet  are  believed  to  rest"  Major  Rennel  coin- 
cides in  the  opinion  that  these  rums  represent  the 
ancient  Sbusa;  but  Dr.  Vincent  determines  for 
Shouster.  The  site  of  Shusa  is  now  a  gloomv  wil- 
demees,  infested  by  lions,  hyenaa,  and  other  beasts 
of  prey,  the  dread  of  whom  compelled  Mr.  Monteith 
and  Mr.  Kinneir  to  take  shelter  for  the  night  within 
the  walls  that  encompass  Daniel's  tomb,  a  small  mod- 
em buildinff,  which  is  supposed  to  muk  the  site  of 
the  prophet's  place  of  sepulture. 

SIBBECH AI,  a  hero  in  David's  armv,  who  killed 
the  giant  Saph,  in  the  battle  of  Gob,  or  GnuEer,  2  Sam. 
xxLia 

8IBMAH,  see  Sribmah. 

SIBRAIM,  or  Sabahim,  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Ezekiel  says,  (chap,  xlvii.  16.) 
it  lay  between  the  confines  of  Hamath  and  Damascus. 

SICHAR,  see  Shxchem. 

SIDON,  or  ZiDoif,  now  called  Saide,  is  a  celebrat- 
ed city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  north 
of  Tyre  and  Sarepta.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  world,  (Qen.  zliz.  13b)  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Ca- 
naan. In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Sidonians  were 
eminent  for  their  trsde  and  commerce,  their  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Upon  the  division  of  Canaan  among 
the  tribes  by  Joshua,  Sidon  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher ; 
(Josh.  xix.  38.)  but  that  tribe  never  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining posBeasion,  Judg.  i.  3L  The  Sidonians  con- 
tinued long  under  their  own  government  and  kings, 
though  sometimes  tributary  to  the  kines  of  Tyre. 
They  were  subdued,  successively,  by  the  mbvlonians. 
Egyptians,  Seleucids  and  Romans,  the  latter  of 
whom  deprived  them  of  their  freedom.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sidon  became  followera  of  oar  oaviour, 
(Mark  iii.  8.)  and  there  was  a  Christian  church  there, 
when  Paul  visited  it  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  Acts 
xxvii.  3.  It  is  at  present,  like  most  of  tlie  other 
Turkish  towns  in  Syria,  dirty  and  full  of  ruins, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  there. 
Its  present  population  is  estimated  at  from  8000  to 
10,000. 

Among  the  medals  of  Sidon  collected  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, are  some  with  a  Greek  inscription,  '^  to  the  Sido- 
nian  goddess,"  which  airrees  exactly  with  the  appel- 
lation in  1  Kings  xi.  5,  §3 :  **  Ashtoreth,  goddess  of 
the  Sidonians."  They  have  also  Phcenician  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  and  the  date  is  supposed  to  be  155 — 
1 83,  fh>m  the  ere  of  the  Seleucidie. 

SIGN,  a  token,  or  whatever  serves  to  express,  or 
represent,  another  ibmg.  Thus  the  Lord  gave  to 
Noah  the  rainbow,  as  a  sign  of  his  covenant,  (Uen.  ix. 
Id,  13.)  and  for  the  same  purpose  he  appointed  cir- 
cumcinon  to  Abraham,  C^en.  xvil.  11.  (See  also 
Exod.  iii.  12 ;  Judg.  vi.  17.)  In  Isa.  viL  18,  the  word 
is  used  for  a  prophetic  sinuKtude,  ''Behold,  I  and  the 
children  whom  tne  Lord  hath  aiven  me,  are  for  signs 
and  for  wonden  in  Israel."  (See  also  Ezek.  iv.  3, 
and  fiiiS,  odJhL) 


8IH0N,  king  of  the  Amorites,  on  refhslng  pswsgi 
to  the  Hebrews^  and  coming  to  attack  them,  wss  him* 
self  slain,  his  armv  routed,  (Numb.  xxi.  31 — %i; 
Deut.L4;  iL  94, 26, 30 ;  Pa.  cxzxv.  11 ;  cxzxvi.  19.) 
and  his  dominions  distributed  among  Israel. 

SIHOR,  a  river,  by  some  thouj[ht  to  be  the  Nile ; 
but  more  probably  the  litde  river  m  the  south  of  Ju- 
dah.  (See  Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  Eotfi,  Rivbe  of.)  [In 
Is.  xxiii.  3,  and  Jer.  iL  18,  this  name  must  norenmrdj 
be  understood  of  the  Nile.    R. 

SILAS,  (Acts  XV.  22.)  and  Silvahus,  (2  Cor.i.  19.) 
the  former  name  being  a  contraction  of  the  latter ; 
one  of  the  chief  men  among  the  first  disdples,  and 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  of  the  number  of  the 
seventy.  On  occasion  of  a  dispute  at  Antioch,  on  the 
observance  of  the  legal  ceremoaies,  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas were  chosen  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  advise  with 
the  apostles ;  and  thev  returned  vritfa  Judas  and  Silas. 
Silas  joined  himself  to  Paul ;  and  after  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  separated,  (Acts  xv.  37 — 4L  A.  D.  51,) 
he  accompanied  Paul  to  visit  the  churches  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  and  the  towns  and  provinces  of  I^caonia, 
Phrygia,  Galatia  and  Macedonm,  &c.    See  Paul. 

Silas  was  very  useful  in  preaching  the  gospel,  (3 
Cor.  i.  19.)  and  some  refer  to  him  what  Paul  savs  to 
the  Corinmians :  (2  Cor.  viii.  18, 19.)  ^  And  we  have 
sent  with  him  the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  gos- 
pel, throughout  all  the  churehes ;  and  not  that  only, 
but  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churehes  to  travel 
with  us,  with  this  grace  which  is  administered  by  us 
to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,"  &c.  Peter  convey- 
ed his  First  Euisde  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed it  by  tne  hand  of  Silss,  whom  he  calls  '*a 
faithful  brother." 

SILK.  The  question  whether  silk  were  known  to 
the  ancients  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  little  re- 
lation to  biblical  inquiry ;  but  it  leads  to  matters  of 
some  importance.  For  when  we  read  in  the  Acts,  of 
Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple^  we  are  naturally  led  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  subject  of  that  color ;  wss  it 
woollen,  or  linen,  or  cotton  ?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions properly,  demands  some  previous  inquiry.  It  is 
certain  that  silk  was  imported  mto  Europe,  ages  be- 
fore the  silk- worm  that  produces  it;  and  it  much 
resembled  the  hanks,  known  at  present,  in  form,  color 
and  substance.  In  this  state  it  wss  called  holoaenca^ 
or  whole  silk ;  and  a  method  wss  discovered  of  sep- 
arating the  threads,  and  working  them  up  again,  in  a 
thinner  state,  so  that  when  Woven  the  web  resembled 
the  modern  gauze.  It  appeare  that  Pamphila,  a 
woman  of  Coa,  first  practised  this  art ;  and  that  the 
Coan  vests,  which  were  so  transparent  as  to  be  called 
by  a  poet  ^  woven  air,"  were  of  this  manufiicture ; 
though  it  is  possible  that  they  might  originally  be  of 
cotton,  or  fine  muslin.  Silk  was  manufiictured  at  Tvre 
and  Berytus,  as  well  singly,  as  intermixed  with  other 
materials.  If  so,  it  might  easilv  form  dresses  for  the 
use  of  the  rich  man  in  me  parable,  who  wore  purple. 
But  tliis  leads  to  inquiry,  whether  purple  were  silk. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dress  of  tne  Roman  no- 
bility was  purple ;  but  Ammianus  Marcellinus  com- 
plains that  ''the  celebrated  silk  of  the  Seres  anciently 
composed  the  dress  of  the  Roman  nobili^,  but  wss, 
in  his  days^  the  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  cloth- 
ing of  the  lower  ranks."  Here  the  silk  is  synony- 
mous vrith  purple ;  or  it  is  stained  with  purple ;  as 
in  the  Hippolytus  of  Seneca,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Juvenal  says,  that  **  formerly  the  provinces  were 
not  plundered  of  their  property,  ofamchfUa  Coa^  the 
purple  dyed  at  Coa ;  veatea  Coit  coadigfnote,  that  m^ 
purpura  ti|/Mc,  says  a  commentator.     These,  as  we 
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have  seen,  might  be  of  silk.  It  may  well  be  thought, 
that  silk,  in  mfierent  states,  would  receive  different 
eppeliations ;  in  its  entire  state  holosericum,  in  another 
state  by»su3,  in  its  thinnest  and  dyed  state  hfsginumj 
or  bombycinumf  which  certainly  was  a  state  of  ex- 
treme thinness ;  whence  we  find  Martial  alluding  to 
its  transparency :  (viii.  68.)  ^  Femineum  lucet  sic  per 
bombycina  corpus.**  And  Apuleius  (Metam.  x.)  no- 
tices the  same.  Isidorus,  in  his  Glossary,  explains 
bombycinarey  by  ^  to  make  purple ;  *'  bwnbycinaiores, 
by  **  those  who  dye  purple."  Suidas  also  says,  "  bys- 
9UB  is  dytd  pirple ; "  and  Hesychius  explains  bvsnnon 
by  porphunon,  purple.  It  is  true  that  these  authorities 
are  mostly  later  than  Luke ;  yet,  if  we  may  rely  on 
them,  they  prove  sufficiently  that  the ''  purple  "  of  that 
sacred  writer  might  be  silk. 

If  these  notions  be  correct,  they  illustrate  the  ex- 
treme effeminacy  of  the  rich  man  iiv  the  parable ; 
they  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Lydia ;  they  show  the  prodigality  of  the  mother  of 
harlots,  (Rev.  xvii.  4.)  who  was  clad  in  purple  and 
scarlet ;  silk  of  the  most  costly  and  gaudy  colors,  the 
favorite  dress  of  public  prostitutes ;  nor  less  the  cause 
of  the  lamentations  of  the  merchants,  who  had  lost 
her  custom  for  *'  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet ; "  (chap. 
xviiL  12.)  that  is  to  say,  for  silk  in  its  thinner  and  dyed 
state,  the  bombycina  already  described ;  also  silk  in 
its  more  solid  texture,  and  perhaps  tissued  or  bro- 
caded ;  or  rathef  enriched  with  gola,  silver,  and  pearls, 
as  Mr.  Morier  describes  the  dress  of  the  queen  of 
Persia:  *' rendered  so  cumbersome  by  the  quantity 
of  jewels  embroidered  on  it,  that  she  could  scarcely 
move  under  its  weight.  Her  trowsers,  in  particular, 
were  so  engi*afted  with  pearl,  that  they  looked  more 
like  a  piece  of  mosaic  than  wearing  apparel."  (Trav. 
vol.  IL  p.  61  .j 

That  silk  is  expressly  mentioned  in  this  passage  of 
the  Revelation,  under  the  term  seHcuniy  is  clear ;  also, 
that  the  royal  dress  of  Herod  Agrippa,  which  reflect- 
ed the  rays  of  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him 
the  appearance  of  a  deity,  though  covered  with  gold, 
was  of  silk,  is  not  improbable.  Further  evidence  that 
silk  was  known,  and  in  fact,  was  common,  though 
costly,  among  the  ancients,  might  be  deduced  from 
the  Herculaneum  pictures ;  the  changing  and  inter- 
woven colors  of  certaui  dresses— transparent  dresses, 
worn  by  the  women  dancers,  exceed  what  may  be 
thought  possible  in  cotton. 

Further,  our  translators  render  Pro  v.  xxxi.  22, 
**  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry,  [brocaded, 
suppose,]  her  clotliing  is  silk  and  purple."  Not  pur- 
ple in  the  sense  of  bombycina  or  gauze,  perhaps,  (un- 
less any  suppose  this  gauze  was  a  transparency  over 
the  silk  petticoat,  as  the  term  rendered  *' clothing" 
denotes,)  but,  referring  to  the  Tyrian  dye,  the  color. 
It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  if  Solomon's  ships 
sailed  to  India,  they  might  import  specimens  of  silk ; 
but  how  far  the  article  could  be  used  by  ^  virtuous 
women "  generally,  may  be  questioned ;  however 
closely  such  good  housewives  might  resemble  '*  mer- 
chant ships  which  brin^  their  lading  from  afar."  Yet, 
if  silk  were  known  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
it  might  with  much  certainty  be  supposed  to  be 
known  to  Ezekiel,  (chap.  xvi.  10, 13.)  or  it  might  be 
known  to  him  in  Persia,  although  of  great  rarity  in 
Judea;  for  Aristotle  describes  silk  as  an  Assyrian 
manufacture.  Our  translators  have  with  great  judg- 
ment restricted  to  the  margin  of  Gen.  xli.  42,  ^  Pha- 
raoh arrayed  Joseph  in  vestures  of  silk."  It  is  more 
probable  that  **  fine  linen,  as  in  the  text,  (or  the  calico 
muslin  of  modem  days,)  is  the  article  there  intended. 


Perhaps,  in  those  eariy  days  die  prodncticm  of  silk 
was  restricted  to  China. 

SILO  AM,  SiLOE,  orSiLOA,  afountiiDUDdertiK 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  east,  faetWiBen  the  citr  ud 
the  brook  Kidron.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  man  u  £o- 
rogel,  or  the  fuller's  fountain,  Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xrui.  16; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  17 ;  1  Kings  i.9.  Josephas  often  ipeab 
of  the  waters  of  Siloam,  and  says,  that  wbcn  Nebo- 
chadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  they  iacreeBed ;  ud 
that  the  same  happened  when  Titus  benrged  the 
city.  Isaiah  (viii.  6.)  intimates,  that  the  waters  of 
Siloam  flowed  gently  and  without  noise:  •*Foi» 
much  as  this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of  SiloalJ, 
that  go  sofWy." 

Reiand  says  (Antiq.  Heb.  part  iv.  cap.6.)  thtf  ihm 
was  a  custom  of  drawing  water  out  of  the  fountiin 
of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  out  before  the  I/)ni,intbe 
temple,  at  the  time  of  evening  sacrifice ;  wHlto  tli? 
there  seems  to  be  some  allusion  in  John  vii.37.  T(>d 
Siloam  was  the  nearest  fountain,  and  not  ftr  totic 
temple,  appears  by  our  mapof  Jerusal«n,whicbals) 
contributes  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  Dam- 
tive  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth,  who  wesdirwi; 
ed  by  our  Lord  to  «  wash  in  the  pool  of  Sta 
Whiston  connected  the  last  verse  of  John  tiu.  »im 
the  first  of  chap.  ix.  thus—"  Jesus  concealed  tens^ 
and  withdrew  from  the  Jews,  who  would  hare  stofwl 
him,  and  went  out  of  the  temple,  naastDg  through  w 
midst  of  them,  and  passed  o»— m  that  maMO^  « 
he  passed  on^  he  saw  a  man  blind  fiom  his  birth .  - 
to  whom  he  said,  *Go  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
—Now,  if  our  Loi^  went  out  of  theteroriebyoD^c. 
the  west  gates  into  the  city,  then  he  might  meet  wfii. 
this  blind  man  pretty  .'lose  to  the  temple ;  m  fff^ 
likely  he  sent  him  to  Siloam,  as  the  ncaresi  fooitac 
in  which  he  might  wash :  so  that  there  was  no  alloca- 
tion in  our  Lord's  conduct,  (such  as  directjc^Jji 
through  the  most  public  streets  of  the  city,  in  onj' 
to  give  this  cure  the  greater  notoriety,)  b"^*  *""^J. 
city,  readiness  and  neatness^  very  agreeaUetoW 
general  character ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  «  ««; 
tinned  that  allusion  to  the  benefits  derivable  fiDint^ 
pool  of  Siloam,  (which  is,  by  interpieiation  lO". 
which  our  Lord  had  made  in  the  former  chsptfr; 

[The  following  description  of  the  fouatain  ol  ?u*- 
am  is  from  the  journal  of  Messn.  Fiak  and  h^ 
under  date  of  April  28,  1823 :  "Near  tbesoutb^ 
comer  of  the  city,  [Jerusalem,]  at  the  foot  of /j« 
and  Moriah,  is  the  pool  of  Siloah,  (See  N^'^'-J^ 
whose  waters  flow  with  gentle  muimur  from  ^ 
the  Holy  mountain  of  Zion,  or  rather  ^^^ 
Ophel,  having  Zion  on  the  west,  and  Monabon^ 
north.  The  verv  fountain  issues  from  a  rock,  ^  . 
or  thirty  feet  below  the  surfiice  of  the  grouBOj^ 
which  we  descended  by  two  flights  of  attP^  ^ 
it  flows  out  without  a  single  munaiur,  asd  ipp*- 
clear  as  ci^stal.  From  this  place  it  winds  le  ^ 
several  rods  under  the  mountain,  then  im^  ^ 
appearance  with  gentle  gurgling,  and,  ^rai"» 
beautifiil  rill,  takes  its  way  down  into  the  v^ 
towards  the  south-east  We  drank  of  w  ^ 
both  at  the  fountain,  and  fit)m  the  ^''•'"'^j, 
found  it  soft,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  P*<^«^V.  *• 
fountain  is  caUed  in  Scripture  the  Tool  ^J^ 
It  was  to  this,  that  the  blind  man  went,  «J^^ 
and  came  seeing,  John  ix.  7 — 11."  (JU**™^ 
Herald,  1824,  p.  66.)    R. 

SILVANUS,  see  Sn.AS.  „    ^^^ 

SILVER,  one  ofthe  precious  metals.  SceJio^ 

and  Shekel.  ,_^  *  g 

I.  SIMEON,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lesh ;  wo  *•  • 
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3347,  Gen.  zzix.  33.  He  was  brother  to  Dinah,  and 
with  Levi  revenged  the  afiront  Shechem  offered  to 
her.  (See  Shechem.)  It  is  thought  that  Simeon 
showed  most  inhumanity  to  his  brother  Joseph,  and 
advised  his  brothers  to  kill  him,  Gen.  xxxvii.  30. 
This  conjecture  is  founded  on  Joseph's  keeping  him 
prisoner  in  Egypt,  (Gen.  xlii.  34.)  and  treating  him 
with  more  rigor  than  the  rest  of  nis  brethren. 

The  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi  were  scattered,  and 
dispersed  in  Israel,  jn  conformity  with  the  prediction 
of  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  5.  Levi  had  no  compact  lot,  or 
portion ;  and  Simeon  received  for  his  portion  only  a 
district  dismembered  from  the  tribe  or  Judah,  (Josh, 
xix.)  with  some  other  lands  they  overran  in  the 
mountains  of  Seir,  and  in  the  desert  of  Gedor,  1 
Chron.  iv.  34,  39,  43.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  rabbins,  followed  by  some  ancient  fathers, 
believe,  diat  the  greater  part  of  the  scribes,  and  men 
learned  in  the  law,  were  of  this  tribe  ;  and  as  these 
were  dispersed  throughout  Israel,  we  see  another 
accomplishment  of  Jacob's  prophecy ;  for  although 
Jacob  meant  the  dispersion  of  Simeon  and  Levi  as 
an  evil,  a  degradation,  yet  Providence  might  over- 
rule it  to  be  an  honor.  So  Levi  hod  the  priesthood, 
and  Simeon  the  learning,  or  writing  authority,  of 
Israel,  whereby  both  these  tribes  were  honorably  dis- 
persed among  the  nation. 

The  sons  of  Simeon  were  Jemuel,  Jamin,  Ohad, 
Jachin,  Zohar,  and  Shaul,  (Exod.  vi.  15.)  whose  de- 
scendants amounted  to  59,300  men  at  the  exodus; 
(Numb.  i.  33.)  but  only  33,300  entered  the  Land  of 
Promise,  the  rest  dying  in  the  desert,  because  of 
their  murmurings  and  impiety,  Numb.  xxvi.  14.  The 
portion  of  Simeon  was  west  and  south  of  that  of  Ju- 
dah ;  having  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  Philistines 
north,  the  Mediterranean  west,  and  Arabia  Petrea 
south.  Josh.  xix.  1 — ^9. 

II.  SIMEON,  uncle  of  Mattathias,  father  of  the 
Maccabees,  of  the  race  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Phinehas,  1  Mac.  ii.  1. 

III.  SIMEON,  a  pious  old  man  at  Jerusalem,  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  expecting  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel,  Luke  ii.  35,  &c.  It  had  been  revealed 
to  him,  that  be  should  not  die,  before  he  had  seen 
the  Christ  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  therefore  came  into 
the  temple,  prompted  by  inspiration,  just  at  the  time 
when  Joseph  and  Mary  presented  our  Saviour  there, 
in  obedience  to  the  law.  Simeon  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  blessed  Joseph 
and  Mary.  We  know  nothing  further  concerning  him. 

IV.  SIMEON,  or  Simon,  son  of  Cleophas  and 
Mary,  and  probably  the  same  whom  Mark  names 
Simon,  ch.  vL  3.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  among 
the  first  disciples  of  Christ.  After  the  death  of  James 
( A.  D.  63.)  the  apostles,  the  disciples,  and  the  kindred 
of  Christ  assembled,  to  nominate  a  successor  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  and  unanimously  elected  Sim- 
eon. (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22,)  He  proba- 
bly withdrew  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful  to  Pella, 
beyond  Jordan,  during  the  war  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Romans.  Eusebius  says  that  when  the  emperor 
Trajan  made  strict  inquiry  for  all  who  were  of  the 
race  of  David,  Simeon  was  accused  before  Atticus 
the  governor  of  Palestine.  He  adds,  that  he  endured 
many  tortures,  and  at  last  was  enicified,  about  A.  D. 
107,  after  he  had  governed  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
about  43  years. 

I.  SIMON  THE  Just,  bigh-priest  of  the  Jews,  was 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  A.  M.  3703,  or  3703,  and 
died  A.  M.  3711.  He  was  son  and  successor  of 
1    (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3.) 


XL  SIMON,  another  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  loll 
of  Onias  II.  was  advanced  to  the  high-priesthood^ 
A.  M.  3785,  and  died  A.  M.  3805,  Eccles.  1.  1,  3,  3. 
There  are  several  other  high-priests  of  the  Jews 
bearing  this  name,  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

IIL  SIMON  MACCABEUS,  son  of  Mattathias, 
and  brother  of  Judas  and  Jonathan,  was  chief,  prince 
and  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  from  A.  M.  3860  to  3869, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Hircanus,  his  son.  Si- 
mon contributed  ^atly  by  his  valor  and  wisdom  to 
advance  the  happmess  of  his  nation,  and  to  render  it 
prosperous  and  secure.  He  took  Joppa,  and  made 
a  harbor  of  it  to  unprove  the  trade  of  the  Jews ;  and 
everyway  extended  the  limits  of  his  country.  He  was 
at  length  treacherously  killed  by  his  son-in-law 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Ambubus,  1  Mac.  ii.  65,  et  passim. 

IV.  SIMON,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  super* 
intendent  of  the  temple,  3  Mac.  iii.  4,  5. 

V.  SIMON  THE  Cyrenian,  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufus,  was  compelled  by  the  Jews  to  carry  the 
cross  afler  Jesus,  Matt.  xxviL  33 ;  Mark  xv.  31.  But 
nothing  is  known  of  him  further. 

VI.  SIMON  THE  CA:f  AANiTE,  or  Simon  Zelotes, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  Luke  gives  him  the  sur- 
name of  Zelotcs,  the  zealot,  (Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts  L  13.) 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
surname  Canaan ite,  given  him  by  the  other  evange- 
lists. Matt.  X.  4 ;  Mark  iiL  18.  The  particulars  of  his 
life  are  unknown ;  nor  does  it  appear  where  he 
preached,  or  where  he  died.    See  Zejlotcs. 

VII.  SIMON  the  Pharisee,  with  whom  Jesus 
dined,  af\er  he  had  raised  the  child  of  the  widow  of 
Nain,  Luke  vii  36,  A.  D.  31.  While  they  were  at 
table,  a  woman,  noted  for  her  ill  life,  entered  tlie 
room,  poured  perfume  on  the  feet  of  Jesus,  wiped 
them  with  her  hair,  and  washed  them  with  her  tears. 
Simon  was  displeased  with  her  conduct,  but  was 
reproved  by  Jesus;  who  forgave  the  sinner,  and 
condemned  the  unforgiving  Pharisee  by  a  similitude. 

VIIL  SIMON  the  Leper  dwelt  at  Bethany,  near 
Jerusalem,  (Matt.  xxvi.  6 ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  John  xii.  1)3.) 
and  Jesus,  coming  thither  a  few  days  before  his  pas- 
sion, was  invited  to  eat  with  him.  Lazarus,  who 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  some  time  before,  was 
at  table  with  them,  and  Martha,  his  sister,  was  very 
busy  in  attendance.  Mary,  the  other  sister  of  Laza- 
rus, to  show  her  love  and  respect  for  our  Saviour, 
brought  a  box  of  perfumes,  which  she  poured  on  his 
feet. 

IX.  SIMON  NIGER,  or  the  Black,  (Acts  xiii.  1.) 
was  among  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  Antioch.  Some  think  he  was  Simon 
the  Cyreuian ;  but  there  is  no  other  proof  of  this, 
than  Uie  similitude  of  names,  which  Calmet  thinks 
is  not  a  good  one,  since  Luke  always  calls  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  by  the  name  of  Simon  ;  but  Simon  Niger, 
by  the  name  of  Simeon.  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  if  Calmet  could  think,  as  he  did,  Simeon, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  same  as  Simon  our 
Lord's  cousin,  it  could  require  no  great  exertion  to 
infer  the  identity  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  with  Simon 
Niger.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  Luke,  who  c&Us 
Simon  Peter  by  the  name  of  Sinnon,  also  calls  him 
Simeon,  in  reporting  the  speech  of  James,  Acts  xv. 
14.  If,  then,  Simon  and  Simeon  denote  the  same 
person  in  this  insuince,  why  may  they  not  in  the  in- 
stance of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  and  Simon  Niger? 

X.  SIMON  THE  Tanner,  a  person  at  Joppa,  in 
whose  house  Peter  lodged,  when  the  messengers 
from  Comehus  the  centurion  came  to  him,  Acts  x. 

XI.  SIMON  MAGUS,  or  the  Sorcerer.    Philip 
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fSb%  daacpiii  eoming  to  pwch  m,  8nDalii^  ( AoCi  viiL 
5— 19b)  conwrted  many,  aad  amooff  otben  thli 
ftmon  also  believed,Mid  wm  bnpliaedl  The  bom- 
tlM  Peter  and  John  subeeauently  oommuoicatea  die 
Holy  Spirit  to  thoae  baptised  by  Philip;  at  which 
Simoii  offered  money  to  them,  aaving,  **Qive  me 
also  this  power."  Peter  replied  witn  great  indigna- 
tion, ^Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  ....  thon  ait 
in  the  gali  of  bittemeee,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity." 
Luke  adda,  (Acta  viii.  9—11.)  that  Simon  had  ad- 
dicted himself  to  magic  before  Philip  came  to  Sama^ 
ria,  and  by  hia  impostures  and  enchantmenta  had 
■educed  the  people,  who  said,  <*  This  man  is  the  great 
power  of  God." 

IrensBus  sajrs,  that  after  Peter  had  rejected,  with 
horror,  his  proposal  of  selling  the  power  of  imparting 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Simon  fell  uto  much  greater  errors 
and  abominations;  applying  himaelf  to  magic  more 
than  ever,  taking  priae  in  withstanding  the  apostles, 
and  infecting  a  great  number  of  persons  with  his  im- 
pious errors.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  said,  he  left 
Samaria,  and  traTelled  tnrough  several  provinces; 
aeeking  places  where  the  gospel  had  not  yet  reached, 
that  be  might  prejudice  the  minds  of  men  acainst  it. 

At  Tyre,  Theodoret  savs,  he  bought  a  public  pros- 
titute, called  Selene,  or  Helene,  and  carried  her  with 
him,  coDunitting  crimes  in  secret  with  her.  Having 
run  tbrougb  several  provinces,  and  made  himself  ao- 
mired  by  vast  numbers  of  persons,  for  his  false  mira- 
cles and  impostures,  be  came  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  A.  D.  41,  where  it  is 
said  by  Justin  that  he  was  honored  as  a  deity  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  the  senate  itself,  who  decreed  a 
statue  to  him,  in  the  isle  of  Tiber,  ifrith  this  inscrip- 
tion— ^To  Simon,  the  hol^  God.  Sinumi  Deo  9ando» 
This  fact,  however,  is  4iaputed  by  able  critics,  who 
thiok  Justin  mistook  a  statue  dedicated  to  Semo 
SaneuBf  a  pasan  deity,  for  one  erected  Simoni  9aneio» 

As  to  the  heresies  of  Simon ;  in  addition  to  those 
imputed  to  him,  Acti  viii.  10,  the  ftrthera  accuse  him 
of  pretending  to  be  the  great  power  of  God ;  of 
affirming  that  he  came  down  as  the  Father  in  re- 
spect of  the  Samaritans,  as  the  Son  in  respect  of  the 
Jews,  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  respect  or  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  but  that  it  is  indifierent  which  of  these  names 
he  went  by.  Jerome  quotes  these  blasphemous  ex- 
pressions out  of  oue*of^  his  books :  *'  I  am  the  word 
of  God ;  I  am  the  beauty  of  God  ;  I  am  the  comfort- 
er; I  am  the  Almigbt]^ ;  I  am  the  whole  Essence  of 
God."  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  iEons,  which 
were  so  many  persons  of  whom  they  composed  their 
deity.  His  Helene  he  called  the  first  intelligence,  the 
mother  of  all  things,  and  sometimes,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Prunica,  or  Minerva.  He  said,  that  by  this  first  in- 
tollinnoe  he  had  originally  a  design  of  creating  the 
•anffels ;  but  that  she,  knowinr  this  will  of  her  father, 
had  deaoended  lower,  and  had  produced  the  angels, 
and  the  other  spiritual  powers,  to  whom  she  nad 
given  no  knowledge  of  her  father ;  that  these  angeb 
and  powers  had  afterwards  made  angeb  and  men ; 
that  Helen  had  passed  successively  into  the  bodies 
of  various  women ;  among  others  into  that  of  Helen, 
wife  of  Menelaus,  who  occasioned  the  war  of  Troy  ; 
and  at  last  into  the  body  of  this  Helen  of  Tyre. 

He  did  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  but  coimdered  him  as  a  rival,  and  pretended 
himself  to  be  the  Christ  He  believed  not  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  but  barely  a  resurrection  of  the 
«oul.  He  taught  that  men  need  not  trouble  tbem- 
selvea  about  «>od  works,  all  actions  being  indifier- 
ent, and  tiwt  tba  distuctlon  of  actions  into  good  and 


0vU  was  only  inbreduced  hy  the  mgola^  to 
men  subject  to  them.  He  rejected  tM  la^  ofMoao^ 
and  said  he  had  eome  to  abouah  it  He  ascribed  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  angels ;  and  tiiougii  he  every 
where  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  an^b,  yet  he 
paid  them  an  idolatrous  worabip,  jmleodiDc,  that 
men  could  not  be  aaved,  without  orarin^  to  ue  su- 
preme Father  abominable  sacrifices,  by  nnenBa  of  the 
principalities  that  he  placed  in  each  hesven.  He 
ofiered  them  hb  sactinees ;  not  to  ofacain  nssHttnce 
from  them,  but  to  prevail  with  them  that  they  might 
not  oppoae  men.  The  sect  of  hereticB  wfaicli  were 
called  Simonians  were  deaoended  from  lum.  (De 
Tillemont,  Hist  Eccl.  tom.  iL  $  5.) 

SIMOOM,  see  Wiifos. 

SIMPLE  b  sometimes  taken  in  an  iD  aeoae,  io 
Scripture.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  19.)  woald  have  the 
Romans  ''wise  unto  good,  and  simple  coneeming 
evil ;  that  is,  discerning  in  their  choice  of  good  :  but 
avoiding  whatever  has  the  appearance  c^erfl,  ai 
children  who,  without  much  reasoning,  fly  from 
every  thing  that  does  but  seem  hurtful  to  them.  We 
read,  (Prov.  zziii.  S.)  **  A  wiae  man  fbreaeeth  the  evil  ; 
but  the  simple  [the  unthinking,  the  heedless]  pass  oo 
and  are  puniahed."  Simple  b  aometimss  opposed 
to  deception ;  to  an  uniust,  or  a  wicked  person.  It 
stands  for  sincerity,  fideli^,  innocence,  candor.  In 
thb  sense  Jacob  b  called  a  plain,  or  nmple,  mas. 
Gen.  zxv.  S7.  Wisdom  b  given  to  the  simple,  Pirov. 
L4;  zxi.  11. 

Simple  b  capable  of  a  good,  a  bad,  or  an  indifier- 
ent meaning.  Simplicity  of  mind  b  integrity,  inno- 
cence of  intention,  &c.  (Kom.  xvi.  19.)  honesty,  can- 
dor, zii.  8.  Weak  simplicity,  on  the  oontrarr,  a 
credulous,  easily  imposed  on,  easily  deluded.  Prov. 
xiz.  15 ;  zx.  3,  The  nmple  believe  every  woid,  re- 
port, rumor ;  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  poni^ed : 
they  do  not  look  before  them,  or  take  proper  steps  to 
avoid  evil.  Wisdom  invites  the  simple,  the  amn- 
formed,  the  unstudied,  to  learn  of  her,  to  partake  of 
her  refreshments,  and  to  be  revived  by  her  delica- 
cies, Prov.  ix.  4.  (See  abo  Pa.  six.  7 ;  oxvL  6 ;  Esek. 
xlv.  90;  2  Cor.  i.  13;  xi.  a) 

I.  SIN,  or  ZiN,  a  desert  south  of  die  Holy  Land, 
in  Arabia  Petrea,  the  wildemeas  of  Sin.  Scriptfe 
distin^ishes  two  deserts  of  Sin,  one  being  wiiuen  rQ» 
stn,  with  MMiedk;  the  other,  f%  tan^  with  Csadie.  The 
former  was  near  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea, 
Exod.  xvi.  1 ;  xvii.  1.  The  latter  b  abo  aoodi  of 
Palestine,  but  tovrard  the  Dead  sea,  DeuL  xxxii.  51 ; 
Numb.  xiii.  21;  xxviL  14;  xxxiy.  3;  Joah.  zv.  S 
See  ExoDiTs,  p.  419. 

II.  SIN,  (Ezek.  XXX.  15,  la)  the  city  P^nahun,  b 
Egypt,  the  eastern  meet  ci^  of  that  kingdom,  aituaied 
among  marshes,  and  now  mundated  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   (See  RosennL  Bib.  Geogr.  iii.  914.)    R. 

III.  SIN,  or  SiKiM,  (Isa.  xlix.  12.)  b  thought  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Morriaon,  and  other  wfiteta,  to  bf> 
China,  which  Dr.  Hagar,  in  two  v&ry  learned  trads, 
has  attempted  to  prove  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks,  in  early  am ;  and  that  the  trade  in  silk  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  their  intercourse  with  iL  So  abo 
Gesenius. 

SIN  b  any  thought,  word,  deaire,  action,  or  omis- 
sion of  action,  contrary  to  the  bw  of  God,  or  defee- 
tive  when  compared  with  it.  The  Hebrews  have 
several  words  for  expreamng  sio.  They  think,  for 
example,  that  (1.)  mian,  CSuUaatkf  signifies  aain  com- 
mittea  afrainst  a  posidve  precept;  (2.)  nc»M,«dtA0- 
wiathf  a  am  committed  against  a  nc^dve  preoept ; 
and  (3.)  rujv,  Shegagakn  a  ain  of  ' 
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fulness,  omiflsioD,  or  inadvertency.  But  it  is  certain 
that  these  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably,  and 
that  Scripture  seldom  observes  such  a  distinction.  It 
often  calls  very  great  sins  by  the  name  of  ignorance, 
or  folly ;  and  at  other  times  gives  thd  name  of  sin  to 
faults  of  inadvertency. 

Sin  often  denotes  the  sacrifice  of  expiation,  or  the 
sacrifice  for  sin — the  sin-offering,  Lev.  iv.  3,  25,  29 ; 
V.  6 ;  vii.  2 ;  Ps.  xl.  6 ;  Rom.  viii.  3.  Paul  says,  for 
example,  that  God  was  pleased  that  Jesus,  who  knew 
no  sin,  should  be  our  victim  of  expiation :  ^  for  he 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  [a  sin-offering:  sin,  by 
analogy  of  ideasi  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,**  2 
Cor.  V.  21.  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  some,  for 
sin  lieth  at  the  door,  (Gen.  iv.  7.)  read,  thou  shouldest 
lay  a  sin-offering. 

God  was  not  the  author  of  sin,  or  of  death,  the 
consequence  of  sin ;  but  sin  and  death  entered  the 
world  bv  the  malice  of  the  devil,  Wisd.  i.  13,  14 ;  ii. 
24.  Adam,  by  his  disobedience,  rendered  all  his  pos- 
terity depraved,  guilty  before  God :  his  sin  involved 
them  all  in  death ;  through  him  we  are  born  children 
of  iniquity,  and  are  inclined  to  evil  firom  the  womb, 
1  Cor.  XV.  21, 22 ;  Rom.  v.  12 ;  vi.  23 ;  Ps.  li.  5 ;  Rom. 
iii.  23 ;  Gen.  viii.  21.  Our  Saviour,  by  his  death,  has 
recovered  life  for  us ;  his  obedience  has  reconciled 
us  to  God  ;  and  he  has  merited  for  us  the  character 
of  children  of  God. 

The  sin  against  the  Holt  Ghost  is  dififerently 
explained  by  the  fathers  and  interpreters.  We  be- 
lieve Athanasius  to  have  been  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
He  thinks  this  sin  was  chargeable  on  the  Pharisees, 
because  they  inaliciously  imputed  the  works  of  Christ 
to  the  power  of  the  devil,  though  they  could  not  but 
be  convinced  in  their  own  minds,  tnat  they  were 
effected  by  a  good  spirit.  This  also  involved  a  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  which  was  clearly  proved 
by  his  works,  works  performed  by  the  divine  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

SINAI,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrea,  in  the  peni.i- 
Ftila  formed  by  the  two  northern  arms  of  the  Red 
sen,  and  rendered  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the 
law  was  given  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  Exod. 
xix.  &-C.  TJicre  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  particular  spot  honored  by  the  Deity  for  the 
promulgation  of  his  will  to  his  chosen  people,  and 
distinguislicd  in  the  sacred  writings  as  mount  Sinai. 
According  to  Burckhardt,  Sinai  is  a  prodigious  pile  of 
mountains,  comprehending  many  separate  peaks,  and 
extending  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  diameter.  A  peak 
in  this  mountain  group,  called  Djebd  MousOj  the 
mount  of  Moses,  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the 
scene  of  the  wondiTful  occurrences  recorded  in 
Rxod.  XX.  and  a  higher  elevation,  separated  from  it 
by  a  deep  cleff,  and  called  mount  St.  Catherine,  from 
a  ridiculous  legend  relative  to  the  miraculous  inter- 
ment, on  its  summit,  of  the  saint  bearing  this  name, 
is  considered  to  be  the  mountain  called  Horeb,  and 
which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  same 
aggregation  of  mountains  as  Sinai.  (Com p.  Deut.  v. ; 
Exod.  XX.)  Mr.  Couder  (Mod.  Trav.  Arabia,  p.  144, 
seq.  Amer.  cd.)  has  carefully  examined  and  com- 
pared tibe  accounts  of  Burckhardt  and  other  writers 
with  the  Scripture  references  to  Sinai  and  Horeb, 
but  without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result.  (For 
a  fun  account  of  Sinai,  see  Exodus,  p.  412,  seq.) 

SINCERITY,  truth  and  uprightness ;  an  agree- 
ment of  the  heart  and  tongue.  Sincerity  is  opposed 
to  double  mindednefls,  or  deceit,  when  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart  are  contrary  to  the  langungr  of  the 
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lips.  The  Latin  word  tmeeruB  is  denved  from  tim 
and  sera,  without  wax ;  honey  separated  from  the 
wax ;  that  is,  perfectly  puro  honey.  In  Scripture 
sincere  signifies  pure,  without  mixmre.  Paul  (PhU. 
i.  10.)  would  have  the  PhUippians  to  be  pure,  their 
behavior  innocent,  Sree  from  offence,  ^  That  ye  may 
be  sincere  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Chriat.** 
And  Peter  (2  Epist.  iii.  1.)  exhorts  the  pure,  dncere 
mind  of  the  faithful.  Paul  speaks  (1  Cor.  v.  8.)  of 
sincerity  and  truth,  or  of  purity  and  truth,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  leavened  bread  of  iniquity.  He  reproaches 
the  false  apostles  with  not  preaching  Jesus  Christ 
sincerely,  purely,  with  upnght  and  disinterested 
sentiments,  Phil.  i.  15. 

SINITE,  the  descendants  of  the  eighth  son  of  Ca- 
naan, who  dwelt  in  the  region  of  mount  Lebanon, 
Gren.  X.  17. 

I.  SION,  a  name  given  (Deut  iv.  48.J  to  one  of  the 
elevations  of  the  mountain-ridge  caued  Hermon, 
which  see. 

II.  SiON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  mountains  on 
which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  and  on  which 
the  citadel  of  the  Jebusites  stood  when  David  took 
possession  of  it,  and  transferred  his  court  thither 
firom  Hebron,  whence  it  is  frequently  called  th^  city 
of  David;  and  from  his  liaving  deposited  the  ark 
here,  it  is  also  freouently  called  **  the  holy  hill."  (See 
Jerusalem.)  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  this 
spot,  one  part  of  it  supported  a  crop  of  barley,  and 
another  was  undergoing  the  labor  of  the  plouffb,  in 
which  circumstance  we  have  another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — **  Therefore 
shall  Zion  for  vour  sakes  be  plouffhed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heape,"  Mic.  iii.  12. 

SIRION,  see  Hermon. 

SISERA,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  (Judff.  iv.  2.)  was  sent  by  his  master  against 
Barak  and  Deborah,  who  occupied  mount  Tabor 
with  an  army.  He  marched  with  900  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  and  a  great  number  of  in&ntry ; 
but,  entangling  lumself  among  broken  ground,  was 
attacked  by  Barak,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and 
entu^ly  routed.  Sisera  himself  fled  on  foot  towards 
Harosheth  of  the  €rentiles.  Approaching  the  tent  of 
Heber,  the  Kenite,  Jael,  wife  or  Heber,  desired  him 
to  enter,  and  hide  himself;  but  while  he  was  asleep, 
she  drove  a  tent  nail  throush  his  temples  with  a  ham- 
mer, and  fastened  him  to  me  ffrounci.    See  Jafl. 

SISTER.  In  the  style  of  Uie  Hebrevrs,  sister  has 
equal  latitude  with  brother.  It  is  used,  not  only  for 
a  sister  by  natural  relation,  from  the  same  fiither  and 
mother,  but  also  for  a  sister  by  the  same  father  only , 
or  by  the  same  mother  only,  or  a  near  relation  only. 
Matt.  xiii.  56 ;  Mark  vi.  3.  Sarah  is  called  sister  to 
Abraham,  (Gen.  xii.  13;  xx.  12.)  though  only  his 
niece,  according  to  some,  or  sister  by  the  fiuher's 
side,  accordinff  to  others.  In  Leviticus,  (chap,  xviii. 
18.)  it  is  forbidden  to  wed  the  sister  of  a  wife ;  i.  e.  to 
marry  two  sisters ;  or,  according  to  some  interpreters, 
to  marry  a  second  wife,  having  one  already.  Literally, 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  over  her  sister  to  afflict 
her ;  '*  as  if  to  forbid  polygamy.  Sometimes  the  word 
sister  expresses  a  resemmance  of  conditions  and  of 
inclinations.  Thus  the  prophets  call  Jerusalem  the 
sister  of  Sodom,  and  of  Samaria,  because  that  city  de- 
lighted in  the  imitation  of  their  idolatry  and  iniquity, 
Jer.  iii.  8,  10 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  45.  So  Christ  describes 
those  who  keep  his  commandments  as  his  brothers 
and  his  sisters.  Matt  xiL  50. 

SITTING,  see  Beo,  and  Eatino. 

SIVAN,  the  na.ne  of  a  Hebrew  month  ;  the  third 
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of  the  holy  year ;  the  ninth  of  the  civil  year,  Baruch 
i.  8.    See  ^wish  CALBNDAa,  tii/hi. 

SLANDER,  an  evil  report  not  justly  founded ;  or 
a  rumor  without  authority,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  This  ia  a  much  greater  sin,  and  more  op- 
posed to  the  true  charities  of  Christianity,  than  many, 
to  judge  by  their  unregulated  discourses,  seem  to  be 
aware  of.    (Compare  ScAzinAL.) 

SLAVERY,  compulsory  servitude.  To  punish 
he  indignity  received  from  his  son  Ham,  Noah  fore- 
told the  slaveiY  of  his  descendants,  Qen.  ix.  25.  The 
descendants  of  Abraham  always  valued  themselves 
on  their  liberty.  •*  We  have  never  been  servants  to 
any,"  said  the  Jews,  John  viii.  33.  And  Paul  magni- 
fies the  libeity  of  tne  true  children  of  Abraham,  as 
being  really  free,  bom  of  a  free  mother,  in  opi)osition 
to  the  race  of  Ishmael,  born  of  a  mother  who  was  a 
slave,  GaL  iv.  31.  The  Hebrews  have,  however, 
been  subject  to  several  princes ;  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
Philistines,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Grecians,  and  the 
Romans.  But  this  Is  not  slavery,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word. 

Moses  notices  two  or  three  sorts  of  slaves  among 
the  Hebrews ;  who  had  foreign  slaves,  obtained  by 
capture,  by  purchase,  or  born  in  the  house.  Over 
these,  masters  had  an  entire  authority  ;  they  might 
sell  them,  exchange  them,  punish  them,  judge  them, 
and  even  put  them  to  death,  without  public  process. 
In  which  the  Hebrews  followed  the  rules  conunon 
to  other  nations. 

In  Exodus  xxi.  Moses  enacts  regulations  concern- 
ing Hebrew  slaves:  *^  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant, 
six  years  he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall 
go  out  free  for  nothing."  He  adds,  "  He  shall  have 
at  going  out  the  same  clothes  he  had  at  coming  in, 
and  his  wife  shall  go  out  with  him."  The  Hebrew 
has  it,  **  If  he  come  in  by  himself  [with  his  body]  he 
shall  ffo  out  by  himself;  if  he  were  married,  then  his 
wife  snail  go  out  with  him.  If  his  master  have  given 
him  a  wife,  and  she  hath  borne  him  sons  or  dmigh- 
ters,  the  wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  master's, 
and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself"  [with  his  body.] 
'^  If  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my  master, 
my  wife,  and  my  children,  I  will  not  fo  out  free ; 
then  his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the  judges  [Heb. 
goda} ;  hfi  shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door,  or  unto 
me  aoor^post,  [of  his  master^  house,]  and  his  master 
shall  bore  his  ear  throuch  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall 
serve  him  for  ever ; "  (Deut.  xv.  17.|  according  to  the 
commentators,  till  the  ^ear  of  jubilee  ;  for  £en  all 
slaves,  without  exception,  recovered  their  liberty. 
The  rabbins  add,  that  slaves  were  set  free  also  at  the 
death  of  their  masters,  and  did  not  descend  to  their 
heirs. 

**If  a  mai^  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant, 
or  a  slave,]  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants 
lo,"  Exod.  xxL  7.  The  laws  just  mentioned  do  not 
concern  her.  llere  is  another  kind  of  jurisprudence 
for  Hebrew  girls,  than  for  men  or  boys.  A  father 
could  not  seU  his  daughter  for  a  slave,  according  to 
the  rabbins,  till  she  was  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
unless  he  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  indigence. 
Besides,  when  a  master  bou^t  an  Israelite  girl,  it 
was  ahvays  with  presumption  that  he,  or  his  son, 
would  take  her  to  wift.  Hence  Moses  adds.  ^  If  ^e 
please  not  her  master,"  and  he  does  not  thmk  fit  to 
marry  her,  he  shall  set  her  at  liberty ;  or,  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  ''He  shall  let  her  be  redeemed.  To 
sell  her  into  a  strange  nation  he  shall  have  no  power, 
seeing  he  hath  dealt  deceitfully  with  her,"  as  to  tlie 
engagement  implied,  at  least,  of  taking  her  to  wife. 
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'<  If  he  hath  betrothed  her  unto  his  son,  he  shall  M 
with  her  afler  the  manner  of  daughtere,"  Exod.  m 
9, 10.  He  shall  take  eare  that  his  son  uses  her  as 
his  wife,  that  he  does  not  desptse  or  nwhreat  her.  If 
he  make  his  son  marry  another  wife,  he  shall  g^ 
her  her  dowry,  her  clothes,  and  compenflaiioii  for 
her  vnr^nity ;  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  **It  be 
make  his  son  marry  another  wife,  he  shall  not  dimio- 
ish  the  clothes,  the  maintenance,  or  the  bsbitatioo  of 
the  former ;"  intending,  it  is  thought,  diat  theroastfr 
^o  bought  her,  and  made  his  son  many  her,  if  bs 
son  mames  a  second  wife,  he  shaO  take  care  tfasi  bf 
treats  this  first  woman  as  his  wife ;  that  be  allow  ber 
food  and  raiment,  and  perform  ^e  dutiea  of  mu- 
riage  to  her  as  to  his  true  wife ;  if  he  do  not,  "tb^^ 
shall  she  go  out  free  without  money."  If  the  iiiibfr 
of  a  family  who  had  bought  an  Israelite  maid  did  do( 
marry  her,  nor  make  his  son  marry  her ;  or  if  be 
would  dismiss  her  after  he  had  kept  ber  forsom^ 
time,  he  was  bound  to  find  her  a  husband,  or  to  sell 
her  to  another  Hebrew  master,  on  the  same  coodi- 
tions  that  he  had  taken  her  himself;  gitiDg  ben 
portion,  her  clothes,  and  the  price  of  ber  vi^iiy. 
agreeable  to  custom,  or  as  regulated  by  the  jiidm. 

A  Hebrew  might  fiill  into  slavery  seTeral  wjs: 
(1.)  If  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  be  nughtseUbinh 
self,  Lev.  xxv.  39.  (2.)  A  fiither  might  sell  hisfbil- 
dren  as  skves,  Exod.  xxi.  7.  (a)  Inaobent  defctw 
might  be  delivered  to  their  creditors  as  ahrs.  ^ 
Kings  iv.  1.  (4.)  Thieves  not  able  to  make  nstia- 
tk)n  for  their  thefb,  or  the  value,  were  sold  for » 
benefit  of  the  sufferers,  Exod.  xni.  a  (5.)  Tb^ 
might  be  taken  prisonera  in  war.  (6.)  Thcynii«» 
be  stolen,  and  afterwards  sold  for  davea,  as  im^ 
was  sokl  bv  his  brethren.  (7.)  A  Hebrew  »« 
redeemed  from  a  Grentile  by  one  of  bis  breibnai, 
might  be  sold  by  him  to  another  Inraelite. 

When  Samuel  declares  to  the  Hebrews  the  riffes 
and  prerogatives  of  a  king,  (1  Sam.  viil  16,  I*  ;^ 
says,  "  He  shall  take  your  slaves,  and  your  ini» 
and  you  yourselves  shall  be  subject  to  him  as  sli^^ 
And  Goliath  says  to  the  Israelites,  (1  Sam.  my-] 
"Am  not  I  a  Philistine,  and  you  servants  to  ^' 
Choose  you  a  man  for  jrou,  and  let  bim  come  m"^ 
to  me.  And  if  he  be  able  to  fight  with  me,  WJc  ^^  j 
me,  then  wll  we  be  your  servants.  But  if  I P*'^' 
against  him,  and  kill  him,  then  shall  ye  be  our  *r 
vants,  and  serve  us.**    See  Servawt. 

SLEEP,  SLEEPING,  SLUMBERING,  i?  ts^' 
(1.)  for  the  natural  sleep  or  repose  of  the  My:  - 
for  the  moral  sleep  or  the  soul ;  supincneff- 1'^"' 
lence,  stupidity ;  (3.)  for  the  sleep  of  death.  \^^ 
Jer.  li.  39 ;  Dan.  xii.  2 ;  John  xi.  11 ;  Ephcs.T.  ii 
2  Pet.  ii.  3 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  21.  ,    ^ 

SLIME,  (Gen.  xi.  a)  a  bitimiioous  vr^i': 
procured  from  pits  in  the  earth,  out  of  wLj  • 
issues,  oflen  in  considerable  cjuantiticsL   (See  diti- 
BHKN.)    Slime  pits  were  pits  yielding  binimeD.  ^  ^ 

SLING,  an  histrument  of  cords,  used  to  t.'»^ . 
stones  by  the  arm,  with  violence ;  the  »o^^^[l 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Phenicians,  or  lo  the  mi'^ 
itants  of  the  islands  Baleares,  now  called  MaF^  ** 
Minorca.  The  Hebrews  made  great  use  of  tbf  ?»* 
Judg.  XX.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  49;  1  Chroa.  m- »'  • 
Chron.  xxvi.  14.  j  w  d* 

There  is  a  remarkable  simile  empteyw  ^^r: 
royal  sage,  in  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  "  As  he  who  biudetfl  J 
stone  in  a  sling,  so  is  he  who  giveth  honor  to  aio^^ 
L  e.  he  counteracts  his  own  intentioa  ^J^^^rt,!- 
gin  reads,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  "^^  "*  1  ,^: 
teth  a  pr(  icious  stone  among  a  h«ip  of  *«■*•' 


so 


[  ^^  ] 


SOD 


IB,  pebbksf  I  so  is  honor  completely  overwhelmed  by 
base  compaiiions,  if  ^ven  to  a  fool. 

SMELL.  Jacob  said  to  his  8OD0,  after  the  8lau|diter 
of  the  Sbechemitee,  (Gen.  laadv.  Sa)  **  Ye  haye 
troubled  me,  to  make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land  " — ^Ye  have  given  me  an  ill  scent,  or 
smell,  among  this  |>eople.  The  Israelites  in  a  simi- 
lar n-^anner  complained  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  (Ezod. 
V.  21.)  ^  The  Lord  look  upon  you,  and  judge,  be- 
cause you  have  made  our  savor  to  be  abhoired  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants.** 
This  manner  of  speaking  occuis  frequenUv  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  a  contrary  sense,  Paul  says,  (2  Cor.  ii. 
15, 16.)  **  We  are  unto  God  a  swee(  savor  of  Christ, 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish ;  to 
the  one  we  are  the  savor  of  death  unto  death,  and 
to  the  other  the  savor  of  life  unto  life." 

In  the  sacrifioes  of  the  old  law,  the  smell  of  the 
burnt-offerings  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  agreea- 
ble to  God :  (Gen.  viii.  21.)  <*  And  tnou  shah  bum 
the  whole  ram  upon  the  altar ;  it  is  a  bumt-ofierihg 
unto  the  Lord ;  it  is  a  sweet  savor,  an  offering  made 
by  iire  unto  the  Lord."  The  same  thing,  by  analogy, 
is  said  of  prayer :  (Ps.  cxh.  2.)  "  Let  my  prayer  to 
set  forth  before  thee  as  incense ;  and  the  litting  up  of 
my  hands,  as  the  evening  sacrifice.'*  And  John,  in 
allusion  to  this  service  of  the  Old  Testament,  repre- 
sents the  twenty-four  elders  with  *'  golden  vials  fiiU 
of  odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints,** 
Rev.  V.  8. 

SMITE,  to  strike.  The  word  is  often  used  for  to 
kill.  Thus,  David  smote  the  Philistine ;  i.  e.  he  killed 
Goliath.  The  Lord  smote  Nabal  and  (Jzziah ;  he  put 
them  to  death.  To  smite  an  armv,  is  to  conquer  it, 
to  rout  it  entirely.  To  smite  with  the  tongue,  is  to 
load  with  injuries  and  reproaches,  with  scanihilous 
reflections.  To  smite  the  thigh,  denotes  indignation, 
trouble,  astonishm^it,  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 

SMYRNA,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated 
on  the  Archipelago,  and  having  a  fine  harbor.  Our 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  John,  addresses  the  angel  or 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  (Rev.  ii.  8---10.)  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  Polvcai^  the  martyr,  who  was  put  to 
death,  A.  D.  1^  Smynia  is  still  a  place  of  great 
consideration,  having  a  great  foreign  trade,  and  a 
population  of  about  140,000. 

pNOW,  being  extremely  white,  forms  a  frequent 
object  of  comparison  in  Scripture,  Exod.  iv.  6 ; 
Numb.  xii.  10;  2  Kings  v.  2/.  Snow  is  enume- 
rated among  the  stores  in  the  treasury  of  Grod, 
his  atmospherical  meteors,  &c.  The  expression  in 
Prov.  XXV.  13,  **  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of 
harvest,  so  is  a  faithfol  messenger  to  them  who  send 
him ;  for  he  refresheth  the  soul  of  his  masters,**  seems 
to  refer  to  the  cooling  effect  of  snow  on  the  wines 
drank  in  the  East ;  or  to  what  in  Italy  is  termed 
alfresco,  that  is,  snow  put  into  water  to  C90I  it,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  drank,  which  is  esteemed  ex- 
tremely refireshinff.  This  removes  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  mis  passage  with  chap.  xxvL  1. 
As  snow,  that  is,  a  tail  of  snow,  in  summer,  is 
unnatural,  and  ill-timed,  so  honor  is  not  seemly 
for  a  fool ;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  character,  out  of 
season. 

SO,  king  of  Egypt,  made  an  alliance  with  Hosfaea, 
king  of  Israel,  ana  promised  him  assistance,  yet  gave 
none,  nor  prevented  Shalmaneser  king  of  As^ria 
from  taking  Samaria,  and  subverting  the  kingdom, 
2  Kings  XV li.  4. 

Usher  and  Marsham  think  So  to  be  Sabacon,king 
of  Ethiowa.  who  is  taken  for  the  first  king  of  the  dy- 


nasty of  Ethiopians  in  Emit,  and  who,  according  to 
Usher,  began  to  reijpn  A.  M.  3277,  having  taken  and 
bomt  alive  Bocchons  king  of  this  country.  He  reisned 
eight  years,  and  had  for  his  successor  Seveehus^  whom 
Usher  thinlOB  to  be  the  Sethon  of  Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  141.  rBut  see  the  article  EeTPr,  p.  373 ;  and 
also  under  Phakaoh.    R. 

SOAP,  or  Fdixsr's  Soap,  named  in  (lebrew 
hoirUkf  signifying  <fte  eUanHTy  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  a  salt,  extracted  finom  the  earth,  called  by  the  Arabs 
hora.  But  othen  prefer  a  vegetable.  In  accordance 
with  the  LXX,  who  render  iota,  or  nla,  an  herhm 
The  ancients  certainly  employed  vegetables,  and  the 
salt  extracted  from  them,  tor  the  purpose  of  washing 
linen.  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  the  ttruUUon 
as  so  employed,  and  the  Peraians  use  this  plant  as 
soap.  The  Jboli,  jodo,  ttdsola  kalij  or  hanUoy  m  called 
in  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  natron;  and  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  to  consider  it  as  the 
boriih-plKat  of  Jeremiah,  (ii.  22.)  at  least  it  is  the  best 
known4o  us  of  those  plants  which  possess  the  prop- 
erty of  cleansing,  either  by  themselves  or  their  salts. 
In  its  wild  state  it  rises  about  a  foot  in  height ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  narrow  and  prickly,  the  flowera 
whitish  or  rose-color.  It  is  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  is  considered  as  a  sea- weed.  The  best,  burned 
into  a  hard  mass  of  salt,  comes  firom  Alicant  in  £^pfB^ 
Combined  with  fot,  it  forms  soap,  the  cleansing  vir- 
tues of  which  are  well  known  in  every  family,  Jer.  ii. 
22 ;  Mai.  iiL  2. 

SOBRIETY  is  commonly  taken  for  the  opposite 
to  intemperance;  sometimes  also  for  moderation, 
modesty,  and  that  virtue  which  chooses  the  folden 
mean,  Rom.  xiL  3.  Paul  (1  Tim.  ii.  9.)  would  have 
women  dress  themselves  **  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shame-fitcednesB  and  sobriety,"  as  decency  requires. 
The  word  sobrie^  is  also  taken  for  vigilance  m  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  "  A  bishop  must  be  vigilant,  sober."  prudent, 
moderate.  We  have,  however,  no  Englisn  word  that 
properly  expresses  the  whole  meaning  of  the  term 
rendered  sober.  It  imports  steadiness  of  mind,  pru- 
dence, the  power  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  things : 
a  seuse  of  what  is  becoming ;  which  difien,  accord- 
ing to  time,  place  and  circumstances ;  together  with 
a  suitable  benavior  and  conduct. 

SOCOH,  or  Shocoh,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  35 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1.)  which  Rehoboam  afterwards  forti- 
fied, 2  Chron.  xL  7.  Eusebius  says,  there  were  two 
cities  of  this  name,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  nine 
miles  from  Eleudieropolis  toward  Jerusalem.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  man,  1  Chron.  iv.  18. 

SODOM,  the  capital  city  of  the  Pentapolis ;  and 
for  some  time  the  dwelling-place  of  Lot,  Gen.  xiii 
12, 13.  Its  crimes,  however,  were  so  enormous,  that 
God  destroyed  it  by  fire  fit>m  heaven,  with  three 
neighboring  cities,  Gomorrha,  Zeboim  and  Admah ; 
whK^h  were  as  wicked  as  itself;  Gen.  xix.  A.  M.  2107. 
The  plain  m  which  they  stood  was  pleasant  and 
fruitfol,  like  an  earthly  paradise,  but  it  was  first 
burned,  and  afterwards  overflowed  by  the  watera  of 
the  Jordan,  which  formed  the  present  Dead  sea,  or 
lake  of  Sodom.  The  prophets  mention  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  or  allude  to  it,  and  in- 
tunate,  that  these  places  shall  be  desert,  and  dried  up. 
and  uninhabited ;  (Jer.  xlix.  18 ;  1.  40.)  that  they  shall 
be  covered  with  briera  and  brambles,  a  land  of  salt 


ifl^out  Scripti 

morrha  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  ognal 
effeclB  of  God^s  anger.    See  Sba,  Dead. 
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of  the  Hebrews.  It  m  taken,  (1.)  For  the  soul  which 
animates  mankind ;  for  that  which  animates  beasts ; 
or  for  a  living  person ;  (2.)  For  the  life,  Gen.  xxxii. 
30.    (3)  For  desire,  love,  inclination,  Numb.  xi.  6. 

When  God  had  formed  the  body  of  man  out  of  the 
dust,  (Gen.  ii.  7.)  he  ^  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul,"  a  liv- 
ing being.  This  breafli  of  life  has  been  considered 
by  some,  as  the  principle  of  animal  Ufe  in  man, 
which,  they  say,  is  nothing  different  from  tliat  of 
beasts.  God  gives  to  men  and  to  brutes  a  breath  of 
life,  or  a  vivifying  spirit ;  *'  All  flesh  in  which  is  the 
breath  of  life  died ;''  (Gen.  vL  17.)  all  living  animals, 
sentenced  to  die  bv  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  This 
spirit  of  life  God  withdraws  at  his  pleasure,  and 
Inrings  all  flesh  to  cormption,  says  Job,  xxxiv.  14, 15b 
The  psalmist,  (civ.  29.)  speaking  of  animals,  to  which 
God  gives  existence,  says,  "  Thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust."  So  Solo- 
mon :  (Eccles.  xii.  7.)  ^  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  eaith  as  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it"  And  Paul,  speaking  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  Athens,  says,  Grod  *'  giveth  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things,"  Acts  xvii.  25. 

But,  beside  this  spirit,  which  is  the  principle  of  an- 
imal life,  common  to  men  and  brutes,  which  is  dis- 
persed after  death,  there  is  in  man  a  spiritual,  reason- 
able and  immortal  soul,  the  origin  of  our  thoughts, 
desires  and  reasonings,  which  distinguishes  us  from 
the  brute  creation,  and  in  which  chiefly  consists  our 
resemblance  to  God,  Gren.  i.  26.  This  must  be  spir- 
itual, because  it  thinks ;  it  must  be  immortal,  because 
it  is  spiritual.  And  though  Scripture  ascribes  both 
to  man  and  beast  a  soul,  spirit,  or  life,  it  allows  to 
man  alone  the  privilege  of  understanding,  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  wisdom,  immortally,  hope  of  future 
happiness,  and  of  eternal  life.  It  threatens  men, 
only,  with  punishment  in  another  life,  and  with  the 
pains  of  hell. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  revealed  religion.  The  ancient  patriarchs 
lived  and  died  persuaded  of  this  truth ;  ana  it  was  in 
the  hope  of  another  life  that  they  received  the  prom- 
ises. When  Balaam  desired  that  his  death  might  be 
like  that  of  the  just,  (Numb.  xxiiL  10^  he  must  have 
meant  in  the  hope  and  expectation  ofa  happy  resur- 
recdon.  Another  decisive  proof,  that  the  Israelites 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  found  in 
their  persuasion,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  sometimes 
appetuvd  af^er  tneir  decease ;  as  Samuel  to  Saul,  (1 
Sam.  xxviiL  13 — 15.)  and  Jeremiah  to  Judas  Macca- 
beus, 2  Mac.  XV.  14.  When  the  apostles  saw  Christ 
walking  on  the  sea,  they  took  him  for  an  apparition ; 
(Matt.  ]riv.  26.)  and  after  his  resurrection  he  referred 
to  this  current  belief,  Luke  xxiv.  39. 

The  Sadducees,  who  denied  this  immortality  and 
resurrection,  were  regarded  by  their  nation  as  a  kind 
of  heretics  and  innovatcHV.  Those  of  whom  Solomon 
expr<?sses  the  sentiments,  (Eccles.  iii.  19, 20.)  were 
confuted  by  Solomon  himself,  who  says,  (EccL  xil. 
7.)  «  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it" 

SPAIN  comprehended  in  ancient  usage  the  mod- 
em kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  e.  the  whole 
Spanish  peninsula.  In  the  time  of  Paul  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans,  and  was  frequented  by  many 
Jews.  In  Rom.  xv.  24, 28,  Paul  expresses  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  Spain ;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence 
that  he  was  ever  permitted  to  fulfil  his  purpose.    R. 

SPARROW.  The  Hebrew  word  tztppw  is  used 
not  only  for  a  sparrow,  but  for  all  sorts  of  clean  birds. 


or  such  whose  use  was  not  forUdden  by  thebw.iai 
especially  for  the  smaller  birds ;  and  in  moet  of  the 
passages  where  iqianow  is  read,  we  may  UDdereaod 
a  bird  of  any  kind. 

SPIDER,  a  well-known  insect,  remaikable  for  tbe 
thread  which  it  spins,  and  with  which  it  hnm  a  wfb 
of  curious  texture,  but  so  frail  that  it  is  exposed  to  be 
broken  and  destroyed  W  the  sli^test  accident  To 
the  slendemesB  of  this  filmy  workmanship  Job  com- 
pares the  hope  of  the  wicked,  chap,  viii  14  This, 
says  Mr.  Good,  was  doubdess  a  provertnal  allusoD: 
and  so  exquisite,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceire  a&T 
figure  that  can  more  fully  describe  the  utter  Tinity  of 
the  hopes  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

**  deceiving  bliss !  in  bhter  shame  it  ends; 
His  prop  a  cobweb,  which  an  insect  raid&" 

^  Isaiah  says,  "They  weave  the  web  of  aspMlr 
of  their  webs  no  garment  shall  be  made;  ocitli'v 
shall  they  cover  themselves  with  their  vvork8,''cla[« 
lix.  5. 

The  greater  part  of  modem  intcrpreteifl,  mm 
whom  are  our  own  translators,  suppose  ihn  insect  to 
be  intended  by  Solomon  in  these  words,  «Thes|iiff 
taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  m  kbgs'  pokes, 
Prov.  XXX.  28.  But  the  wise  man  uses  a  diffma 
word  fit>m  the  common  name  of  this  creature,  (ifB^ 
mitkj  and  not  aeeabisk,)  and  subjoins  a  denriptiA 
which,  in  one  particular,  is  by  no  means  applirt* 
to  it ;  for,  although  several  ancient  writeis  have  grnj 
fingers  to  the  spider,  not  one  has  honored  ha^ 
hands.  An  ancient  poet  has  accofdingij  taogfat » 
to  say. 

Nulla  mihi  manus  est,  pedlbus  tameo  onamixBS. 

Had  Solomon  intended  to  describe  the  sp*')? 
would  not  have  merely  said,  «She  taketh  m^ 
her  hands,"  but,  she  spins  her  thread,  and  weatff  nj 
toils ;  circumstances  assuredly  much  morewomij « 
nodce;  nor  would  he  have  saidUiatshctalWBP'7 
abode  in  kings'  palaces,  ifdien  she  more  freqow'. 
constructs  her  dwelling  in  the  cabins  of  thej^ 
where  she  resides  in  greater  security  and  m^'^ 
The  opinion  of  the  celebrated  BochaTt,thatthf  »«• 
a  species  of  small  lizard,  is  meant,  seerns,  in  f^^ 
respect,  entitled  to  the  preference,  (Hi««i- ^'l;;: 
p.  510.)  This  reptUe  answers  to  the  ^^^ 
which  the  royal  preacher  gives  of  her  form  «»J  ** 
its,  and  is,  according  to  the  testimony  «  "J' .  1 
modem  writers,  found  to  take  up  its  abode  m 
dwelling-houses,  in  the  East  ^ 

SPIKENARD.    Mr.  Taylor  has  given  a  yfty  "i. 
account  of  this  plant,  in  his  Frapncnts,  (>«: " 
No.  3a)  derived  from  the  DissertatioM  ofwy^^'^ 
Jones,  and  Drs.  Blane  and  Roxbuiigh.       .     ^ 

The  spikenard  (Heb.  -na,  rurd,  or  nard,) » •  P^ 
belonging  to  the  order  of  grtwiima,  and  w™^  ■^ 
species.    In  India,  whence  the  bert  sort  flw»^ 
grows  as  common  grass,  hi  targe  tofts  «<« 
other,  in  general  iVom  three  to  fbur  m  vi^'^ 
So  strong  is  its  aroma,  which  resides  P""*^''^. 
the  husky  roots,  that  when  trodden  «p^' *    jv. 
wise  bruised,  the  ak  is  fiUed  wiUi  iti  »«Pj?^pjrt 
Blane,  who  planted  some  of  the  wrts  in  W  p 
at  Lucknow,  states,  that  in  the  rainy  ses»n 
up  spikes  about  six  feet  bi^.  .   ^^  t 

The  description  of  the  A'flrtfcw  ^Jr"^^  jn 

given  by  PUny,  not  exactly  comspoomj^^ 
spechnen  procured  by  Dr.  Blanc,  diisgentlemiB   . 
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deep  disgrace  on  his  cnaracter.  He  took  wires  aild 
concubines,  to  the  number  of  1000,  from  among  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Idumeans,  Sidonians  and  Hit- 
tites,  who  perverted  his  heart,  so  that  he  worshipped 
Ashtoreth  of  the  Sidonians,  Moloch  of  the  Ammon- 
ites), and  Chemosh  of  the  Moabites,  to  whom  he  built 
temples  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  These  sins  brought 
on  him  the  jud^ents  of  the  Lord,  who  said  to  him 
in  a  dream,  ^  Smce  you  have  not  kept  my  covenant, 
nor  obeyed  my  commandments,  I  will  rend  and  di- 
vide your  kingdom,  and  will  give  it  to  one  of  your 
servants."  Before  his  death,  he  saw  the  commeucc- 
mcnt  of  revolt,  in  the  troubles  raised  by  Jeroboam, 
and  Uadad  the  Idumean.  He  died,  after  he  had 
reigned  forty  years,  (A.  M,  3029,  ante  A.  D.  975,)  at 
about  58  years  of  age.  His  history  was  written  by 
the  prophets  Nathan,  Ahijah  and  Iddo ;  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David.  Rehoboam  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead,  but  not  over  all  Israel  See 
Rehoboam. 

•  Of  all  the  works  composed  by  Solomon,  we  have 
nothing  remaining  but  his  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Canticles.  Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  Jews  think  he  was  the  author  of  Psalm  Ixxii. 
**Give  the  king  thy  judgments,  O  God,  and  thy 
righteousness  unto  the  kind's  son,"  &c.  And  Psalm 
cxxvii.  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,"  &c. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG,  see  Cawticles. 

SON,  a  word  used  in  several  senses,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  denotes  (1.)  the  imme- 
diate ofispring.  (2.)  Grandson:  so  Laban  is  caUed 
son  of  Nahor,  (Gen.  xxix.  5.)  whereas  he  was  his 
nandson,  being  the  son  of  Bethuel :  (Gen.  xxiv.  29.) 
Mephibosheth  is  called  son  of  Saul,  though  he  was 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 
(3.)  Remote  descendants :  so  we  have  the  sons  of  Is- 
rael, many  ages  after  the  nrimitive  ancestor.  (4.)  Son- 
in-law  : — There  is  a  son  born  to  Naomi,  Ruth  iv.  17. 
S5.)  Son  by  adoption,  as  Ephraim  and  Afanaaseh,  to 
Tacob,  Gen,  xlviii.  (See  AnomoN.)  (6.)  Son  by  na- 
tion ;  sons  of  the  East,  1  Kings  iv.  30 ;  Job  L  3.  (7.) 
Son  by  education ;  that  is,  a  disciple  ;  Eli  calls  Sam- 
uel his  son,  1  Sam.  iii.  6.  Solomon  calls  his  disciple 
his  son,  in  tlic  Proverbs,  often  ;  and  we  read  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  (1  Kings  xx.  35,  et  cd,)  that  is, 
those  und«r  a  course  of  instruction  for  ministerial 
service.  In  nearly  the  same  sense  a  convert  is  called 
son,  1  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Titus  i.  4 ;  Philem.  10 ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
15 ;  1  Pet.  V.  13.  (8.|  Son  by  disposition  and  con- 
duct, as  sons  of  Belial,  (Judg.  xix.  22 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  12.) 
unrcstrainable  persons ;  sons  of  the  mighty,  (Ps. 
xxix.  1.)  heroes;  sous  of  the  band,  (2  Chron.  xxv.  13.) 
soldiers  rank  and  file ;  sons  of  the  sorceress,  who 
study  or  practise  sorcery,  Isa.  Ivii.  3.  (9.J  Son  in 
reference  to  age ;  son  of  one  year,  (Exod.  xu.  5.)  that 
is,  one  year  old  ;  son  of  sixty  years,  &c.  The  same 
in  reference  to  a  beast,  Micah  vi.  6.  (10.)  A  produc- 
tion, or  offspring,  as  it  were,  from  any  parent ;  sons 
of  the  burning  coal,  that  is,  sparks,  whicn  issue  from 
burning  woodj  Job  v.  7.  Son  of  the  bow,  that  is,  an 
arrow,  (Job  iv.  19.)  because  an  arrow  issues  from  a 
bow ;  but  an  arrow  may  also  issue  from  a  quiver, 
therefore  son  of  the  quiver.  Lam.  iii.  13.  Son  of  the 
floor,  thrashed  com,  Isa.  xxi.  10.  Sons  of  oil,  (Zech. 
iii.  14.)  the  branches  of  the  olive-tree.  (11.)  Son  of 
beating,  that  is,  deserving  beating,  Deut.  xxv.  3.  Son 
of  death;  that  is,  deserving  death,  2  Sam.  xii.  3.  Son 
of  perdition :  that  is,  deserving' perdition,  John  xvii. 
12.  (12.)  Son  of  God,  bv  excellence  above  all ;  Je- 
sus the  Son  of  God,  Mark  i.  1 ;  Luke  i.  15 ;  John  L 


34 ;  Rom.  i.  4 ;  Heb.  iv.  14 ;  Rev.  ii.  18.  The  only* 
begotten ;  and  in  this  he  diflen  from  Adam,  who  was 
son  of  God,  by  immediate  creation,  Luke  iii.  18. 
(13.)  Sons  of  God,  the  angels,  (Job  i.  6 ;  xxxviii.  7.) 
perhaps  so  called  in  respect  to  their  possessing  power 
delegated  from  God;  his  deputies,  his  vicegerents, 
and  in  that  sense  among  others  his  of&pring.  (14.) 
Genuine  Christians,  truly  pious  persons;  perhaps 
also  so  called  in  reference  to  their  possession  of  prin- 
ciples communicated  from  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  correcting  every  evil  bias,  and  subduing  every 
I)erver8c  propensity,  gradually  assimilates  the  party 
to  the  temper,  disposition  and  conduct,  called  the 
image,  likeness  or  resemblance  of  God.  Believers 
are  sons  of  God.  (See  John  i.  12 ;  Phil.  ii.  15 ; 
Rom.  viii.  14 ;  1  John  iii.  1.)  (15.)  Sons  of  this 
world  (Luke  xvi.  8.)  are  those  wno  by  their  over- 
weening attention  to  the  things  of  this  world,  demon- 
strate their  principles  to  be  derived  from  the  world ; 
that  is,  worldly-minded  persons.  Sons  of  disobedi- 
ence (Eph.  ii.  2 ;  v.  6.)  are  persons  whose  conduct 
proves  that  they  are  sons  of  Belial,  of  unrestrainable- 
ness,  sons  of  libertinism.  Sons  of  hell,  Matt,  xxiii.  5. 
Sons  of  the  devil,  Acts  xiii.  10. 

In  addition  to  these  senses  in  which  the  word  son 
is  used  in  Scripture,  there  are  others,  which  show 
the  extreme  looseness  of  its  application.  So,  when 
we  read  of  sons  of  the  bride-chamber,  (Matt.  ix.  15 ; 
Mark  ii.  19.)  it  merely  indicates  the  youthful  compan- 
ions of  the  bridegroom,  as  in  the  instance  of  Samson. 
And  when  the  Holy  Mother  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  apostle  John,  (John  xix.  36.)  the  term  sod 
is  evidently  used  with  great  latitude. 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON,  see  Canticles. 

SOOTHSAYER,  see  Divination,  and  Maoic. 

SORCERER,  see  Divination,  and  Maoic. 

I.  SOREK,  a  place  where  Delilah  dwelt,  not  far 
from  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  Samson's  usual  abode, 
Judg.  xvi.  4. 

IL  SOREK,  Vine  or,  a  finer  and  nobler  species 
of  vine,  yielding,  according  to  the  rabbins,  the  small 
sweet  grapes  which  seem  to  have  no  seeds  or  kernels, 
and  which  are  still  called  in  Marocco  Serki,  The 
word,  however,  may  signify  red  grapes.  (See  Niebuhr 
Descr.  Arab.  p.  147.  Germ,  edit.)  The  English  ver- 
sion gives  the  word  by  choice,  noble,  &c.  Gen.  xliz. 
11;  Isa.  v.  2;  Jer.ii.  2L    R. 

SORROW.  This  passion  contracts  the  heart, 
sinks  the  spirits,  and  injures  the  health.  Scripture 
cautions  against  it,  (Prov.  xxv.  20 ;  Eccles.  xiv.  1— 
3 ;  XXX.  24,  25 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  &c.)  but  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes two  sorts  of  sorrow ;  one  a  godly  the  other  , 
a  worldly  sorrow.  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  **  Godly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented 
of ;  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death."  So, 
the  Wiseman  (Eccles.  vii.  3.) says  that  the  grave  and 
serious  air  of  a  master  who  reproves,  is  more  profita- 
ble than  the  laughter  and  caresses  of  those  who  flat- 
ter. Our  Lord  upbraided  that  counterfeit  air  of  sor- 
row and  mortification,  which  the  Pharisees  affected 
when  they  fasted ;  and  cautioned  his  disciples  against 
all  such  affectation,  which  proposes  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  men,  Matt.  vi.  16.  . 

SOSIPATER,  a  disciple  of  Berea,  mentioned  by 
Paul,  (Rom.  xvi.  2L)  and  who  was  his  kinsman,  as 
some  think. 

SOSTHENES,  the  chief  of  the  synagogue  of 
Corinth,  who  was  beaten  by  the  Gentiles,  when  the 
Jews  carried  Paul  before  Gallio,  the  pro -consul, 
Acts  xviii.  17. 

SOUL.    This  word  is  very  equivoeal,  in  the  style 
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prayers  of  the  fiiithful ;  and  baa  taken  them  away,  to 
punish  their  misuse  or  contempt  of  them. 

To  GRIEVE  THE  Spirit,  (Epb.  iv.  30.)  may  also  be 
taken  to  refer  either  to  an  internal  grace,  habitual  or 
actual,  or  to  the  miraculous  gifls,  with  which  God 
favored  the  primitive  Christians.  We  grieve  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  withstanding  his  holy  inspirations, 
the  motions  of  his  grace  ;  or  by  living  in  a  lukewarm 
and  incautious  manner;  by  despising  his  gifls,  or 
neglecting  them ;  by  abusing  his  favors,  either  out 
of  vanity,  curiosity  or  indifference.  In  a  contrary 
sense,  (2  Tim.  i.  6.|  we  stir  up  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  is  in  us,  by  tne  practice  of  virtue,  by  our  com- 

Eiiance  with  his  inspirations,  by  fervor  in  his  service, 
y  renewing  our  gratitude,  &c. 

The  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  flesh,  is  put  for  the 
soul  by  which  we  are  animated :  (Gen.  vi.  3.)  **  My 
Spirit  shall  no  longer  abide  in  man,  because  he  is  but 
flesh  ;'*  i.  e.  I  will  destroy  mankind,  I  will  take  firom 
them  m^  breath  which  1  gave  them,  the  soul  that  I 
infused  mto  them ;  because  they  are  all  carnal,  de- 
based by  vile  inclinations,  by  brutish  passions ;  be- 
cause, in  a  word,  ^  all  flesh  have  corrupted  their  way 
upon  the  earth ;"  they  have  in  a  great  measure  for- 
gotten that  they  are  reasonable  creatures,  and  have 
plunged  themselves  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
beasts.  Or  it  may  mean.  My  Spirit  shall  not  strive 
with  man — to  correct  him,  to  repel  his  wickedness : 
no  ;  but  I  vrill  chastise  him  severely :  his  violent  in- 
clinations shall  feel  no  check  from  the  gentle  admo- 
nitions of  my  benevolent  Spirit,  but  shall  have  their 
own  way — ^his  flesh  shall  not  he  thwarted,  but  shall 
prove  his  ruin — at  least,  afler  such  a  respite  as  I  have 
appointed. 

Spirit,  ui  the  moral  sense,  is  opposed  to  the  flesh : 
(Hem.  vii.  25.)  "  With  the  mind,  or  spirit,  I  myself 
serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of 
sin."  And  chap.  viii.  13,  "  If  ye  live  afler  the  flesh, 
ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye  through  the  spirit  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live,"  Also,  Gal.  v. 
19,  22,  "  Now  tlie  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these ;  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness, 
lasciviousness,"  &c.  "  But  the  fruit  of  tlie  spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  animates  true  Chris- 
tians, the  children  of  God,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  the  children  of  darkness,  who  are  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  is  the  gift  of  grace,  of  adop- 
tion, the  Holy  Spirit  poured  into  our  hearts,  which 
emboldens  us  to  call  God,  "  My  Father,  my  Father," 
Rom.  viii.  5.  Those  who  are  influenced  by  this 
Spirit  **have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  its  affections 
and  lusts.  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in 
the  Spirit,"  GraL  v.  25 ;  Rom.  viii.  9.  "  Ye  are  not  in 
the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  animated  the  prophets,  and  inclined  them  in- 
dustriously to  inquire  at  what  time  those  events 
should  happen,  which  they  foretold  concerning  his 
passion  and  glory,  1  Pet.  i.  11. 

After  referring  to  the  article  Soul,  it  may  be  proper 
to  suggest,  that  whatever  language  describes  spiritual 
existence  is  particularly  obscure ;  and  so  must  con- 
tinue to  mortals.  Nothing  can  be  less  obvious  than 
in  what  consisted  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  im- 
parted by  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  That  this  power 
was  restricted  to  them,  only,  is  remarkable,  since  it 
might  be  thought  the  120  were  no  less  qualified  to 
bestow  it.    That  it  was  given  to  many,  perhaps  to 


most  new  converts,  insomuch  that  many  bundredi, 
not  to  say  thousands,  must  have  participated  in  it,  is 
equally  remarkable :  but  this  general  reception  of  it 
rendere  many  things  applicwle  to  the  primitiTe 
cfaurcheSjandChristians,  and  jusdysaid  of  th^vrhidi 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  appfy  to  any  since  tbeir 
day.  And  although  some  of  the  powers  enjoyed  by 
the  primitive  Christians  are  enumented  in  cenain 
places  of  the  Epistles,  yet  we  are  not  much  enlight- 
ened on  the  subject,  though  it  was  so  clear  and  cod- 
spicuous  anciently.  Were  any,  or  all,  of  these  pow- 
ers in  any  case  imparted  to  females  ? 

There  is  a  passage  in  1  Pet  iiL  19,  refeningtotfae 
spirits  in  prison,  the  difficulties  of  which  no  bvpfHb- 
esis  has  yet  completely  solved.  In  the  iint  piace^it 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  aposde  distinguishn 
between  spirits  (Ttrtinaat)  and  souls  (V'vjr«»)*  thesoub 
were  saved  by  the  ark ;  the  spirits  were  shut  up  in 
prison.  He  seems  to  refer  to  the  saroe  thin;  as  Job, 
(xxvi.  5.)  *^  The  giants  (Rephaim)  groan  under  tbe 
waters ;"  that  is,  saya  Scott,  the  mighty  men  of  l^ 
nown  in  the  old  world,  who  filled  the  eaitb  with  ^i- 
olence,  and  perished  by  the  deluge.  AdmittiDg  tiii^ 
reference,  the  apostle  points  at  "  tbe  spirits  in  prnfi 
ever  since  the  flood."  Tbe  difficulty  remains,  ilai 
Christ  is  said  to  go,  **  he  went  and  preached,"  to  ibo« 
who  wei-e  afterwards  destroyed,  because  of  their  ci- 
belief  and  disobedience.  But  whether  this  of  nece*- 
sity  means  a  personal  action  may  be  doubted;  torn 
is  said  of  Christ,  (Eph.  ii.  17.)  "He  came  «»l 
preached  to  you  who  were  a&r  off"— which  is  c* 
true  of  Christ,  personally ;  he  preached  by  his agwfi 
Admit  that  he  also  preached  by  his  agents  in  tbe 
days  of  Noah,  by  that  patriarch,  himself,  with  otbert 
and  the  passage  loses  much  of  its  embamssitf^ 
Christ,  by  his  Spirit  imparted  to  Noah,  endawred 
to  reclaim  the  antediluvians;  but  they,  peraftiDgai 
their  iniquities,  lost  their  lives  in  the  dehige;th« 
spirits,  meanwhile,  being  confined  in  prison,  v^^  "* 
^at  day  of  judgment.  Noah,  believing,  and  KU^ 
on  his  belief,  was  saved  from  the  general  destrufti^! 
Those  criminals  abused  the  long-suffering  of  Ga 
Noah  took  advantage  of  it  to  his  salvation. 

STACHYS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  by  whom  U  ^ 
honorably  mentioned,  (Rom.  xvi.  9.)  but  we  kcc 
no  particulars  of  his  life  that  can  be  relied  upc« 

STACTE,  a  drug,  which  was  one  of  the  fctirr 
ffredients  composing  the  sacred  perfume,  Exf^'-^^; 
34,  35.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  prime  k»r  | '' 
myirh  ;  and  as  the  Heb.  properly  signifi« « '^'^ 
some  think  it  to  be  myrrh  distilling,  dropping. '"j^ 
the  tree,  of  its  own  accord,  without  inciwon.  ^ 
Pliny,  speaking  of  the  trees  whence  mrrrh  f  r^' 
duced,  says,  "Before  any  incision  a  nwdf.  i  J 
exude  of  their  own  accord  what  is  called  ^^'f: ." 
which  no  kind  of  myrrh  is  preferable."  i^^^-  "'f" 
lib.  xii.  cap.  15.)  The  rabbins  suppose  it  to  N  ' 
opobalsam ;  others,  storax.  ,  < 

STADIUM,  a  measure  of  length,  a  furionr.  ^^' 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  g'^^'!<  • 
cal  paces.    Eight  fiirlongs  make  a  mue.   •-♦'' 
Table  of  Measures  at  the  end  of  the  vohime,  [ ' 
Roman  stadium  was  nearly  equal  to  the  En?lft'»  "^ 
long,  and  contained  201.45  yards.    This  w  the; - 
dium  probably  meant  in  the  New  Teetaroent  ^" 
the  Jews  were  then  subject  to  the  Romans,  w' ' 
constant  intercourse  with  them.    R.         ,  •  i  -  ^ 

Stadium  is  also  taken  for  the  place  in  whKt  ^  ^ 
performed  public  exercises  of  running  »*  ; ' 
alludes  to  these,  1  Cor.  ix.24 :  "Thejr  whicbmn  ^, 
race  (in  Hadio)  run  all,  but  one  recareth  the  pn. 
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reasonaOiy  suppoaeB  that  other  plants  of  an  inferior 
descriptioD,  and  more  easily  procurable,  used  to  be 
substituted  for  it,  and  that  it  is  of  one  of  these  spuri- 
ouB  naids  that  the  Roman  naturalist  speaks.  Horace 
meutiooB  a  A*arc^  ABtyrioy  and  Dioscorides  speaks 
of  a  JVardtur  SyriacOj  as  a  species  different  from  the 
htdtcoj  which  certainly  was  brouffht  from  some  of 
the  remote  parts  of  India ;  for  boUi  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  by  way  of  fixing  more  precisely  the  country 
whence  it  comes,  call  it  also  Mxrdua  OangiUs, 

This  plant  was  highly  valued  among  the  ancients, 
both  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  as  a  medicine.  The 
UnguerUum  JVartHnumy  or  ointment  manufactured 
from  the  nard,  was  the  fiivorite  perfume  used  at  the 
ancient  baths  and  feasts ;  and  it  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Horace,  that  it  was  so  valuable,  that  so  much 
of  it  as  could  be  contained  in  a  small  box  of  precious 
stone  was  considered  a  sort  of  equivalent  fbr  a  large 
vessel  of  wine ;  and  a  handsome  quota  for  a  ffuest  to 
contribute  to  an  entertainment,  according  to  me  cus- 
tom of  antiquity. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  narrative  of  tlie  evan- 
gelist, of  **  a  woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  oint- 
ment of  spikenard,  very  precious ;  and  she  brake  the 
box  and  poured  it  on  his  [Christ's]  head,^  Mark  xiv. 
3.  In  verse  5,  this  is  said  to  have  been  worth  more 
than  three  hundred  pence  (denarii) ;  and  John  (ch. 
xii.  3.)  mentions  *^  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard, 
very  coatly  ;^ — ^the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of 
the  ointment; — ^it  was  worth  three  hundred  pence 
(denarii.)  As  this  evangelist  has  determined  the 
quantity,  a  pound, — and  the  lotoeH  value  (for  Mark 
says  more)  was  nearly  forly  dollars,  we  may  safely 
suppose  that  this  was  not  a  Syrian  production,  or 
made  from  any  fragrant  grass  growing  in  the  neiffh- 
boring  districts ;  but  was  of  the  true  Indian  spwe- 
nard,  *^  very  costly."  In  the  answer  of  our  Lord  on 
this  occasion,  thera  seems  also  to  be  some  allusion  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  country  whence  this  unguent 
was  brought,  **  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shaJl  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  worloj  this  also  that 
she  hath  done,  SdbH  be  spoken  of  fbr  a  memorial  of 
her,"  Mark  xiv.  9s  As  much  as  to  say,  **  This  unguent 
came  from  a  distant  country,  to  be  sure,  but  the  gos- 
pel shall  spread  to  a  much  greater  distance,  yea,  all 
over  the  world ;  so  that  in  India  itself,  whence  this 
composition  came,  shall  the  memorial  of  its  applica- 
tion to  my  sacred  person  be  mentioned  with  honor." 
The  idea  of  a  for  country,  connected  with  the  oint- 
ment, seems  to  have  suggested  that  of  ^all  the 
world." 

In  Cant  iv.  13, 14,  the  spikenard  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  a  peculiar  manner :  **  Camphire  with  spike- 
nard, spikenard  with  sdfron."  Why  should  this 
plant  be  twice  named  ?  a  question  to  which  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given,  unless  we  suppose,  with 
the  writer  just  named,  that  the  first  nard  means  the 
Syrian  and  Arabian  plant,  which  no  doubt  was  fa- 
miliar to  Solomon,  and  the  second,  the  Indian  nard, 
true  spikenard.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  passage  is 
clear,  and  iris  probable  that  the  latter  word  merely 
wants  some  discriminating  epithet,  answering  to  spike, 
which  transcribers,  not  understanding,  have  dropped ; 
or  that  a  different  mode  of  pronunciation  aistin- 
guished  the  names  of  these  two  plants  when  men- 
tioned in  discourse.  In  the  printea  copies  the  words 
are  differently  pointed,  and  what  is  still  more  deserv- 
ing attention  is,  that  the  first  word  is  lumftm,  plural ; 
whereas  the  second  seems  to  be  put  ahoolutely,  nard, 
or  ike  nard,  singular. 

From  a  similar  use  of  this  word  in  the  singular 


form,  in  Cant.  i.  1%  «  While  the  king  sitteth  at  hii 
table,  mv  spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof^^ 
Mr.  Taylor  inclines  to  think  that  this  nard  was  in  £e 
form  of  an  essence,  in  a  small  bag,  or  a  number  of 
sprigs  of  the  fhigrant  grass,  worn  like  a  nosegay  in 
the  bosom  of  the  bride.  What  seems  to  strengthen 
the  idea  is,  that  the  difierent  perfUmes  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it  are  all  flowers  in  their  natuisJ 
state. 

SPIRIT  (Heb.  nn,  ruaek;  Greek,  ITviv/ia)  is  a 
word  employed  in  various  senses  in  Scripture.  (1.) 
For  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  who  inspired  the  prophets,  who  animates 
good  men,  pours  nis  unction  into  our  hearts,  imparts 
to  us  life  and  comfort ;  and  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptized,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
When  the  adjective  holy  is  fq>plied  to  the  term  spirit, 
we  may  safely  take  it  as  here  explained ;  but  tnere 
are  many  places  where  it  must  be  taken  in  this  sense, 
although  tne  term  holy  is  omitted.  (2.)  Breath,  res- 
piration, animal  life,  common  to  men  and  animals : 
this  Grod  has  given,  and  this  he  recalls  when  he 
takes  away  life.  Gen.  vii.  15 ;  Numb.  xvi.  22 ;  Job  xii. 
10.  (3.)  The  rational  soul  which  animates  us,  and 
preserves  its  being,  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
That  spiritual  reasoning  and  choosing  substance, 
which  IS  capable  of  eternal  happiness.  (See  Soul.) 
(4.)  An  angel,  a  demon,  a  soul  separate  from  the  body. 
It  IS  said,  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits.  Christ,  appearing 
to  his  disciples,  said  to  them,  (Luke  xxiv.39.) "  Han- 
dle me,  ana  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have."  lieb.  i.  14,  good  angeb  are 
called  ministering  spirits.  It  is  said  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14 ; 
xviii.  10 ;  xix.  9.)  that  ^  the  evil  spirit  from  God  came 
upon  Saul."  And  in  the  gospel  the  devils  are  often 
called  ^  unclean  spirits,  evil  spirits,  spirits  of  dark- 
ness," &c.  (5.)  Spirit  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind  or  intellect;  because  it  was 
presumed,  that  the  good  or  evil  inclinations  of  these 
proceeded  from  good  or  bad  spirits.  So,  a  spirit  of 
jealousy,  a  spirit  of  fornication,  a  spirit  of  prayer,  a 
spirit  of  infirmitv,  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, a  spirit  of  fear  of  the  Lord,  &c.  Numb.  v.  14 ; 
Hos.  iv.  12 ;  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Luke  xiii.  11 ;  Eccles. 
XV.  5 ;  Isa.  xi.  2. 

Distinguishing,  or  Discerning,  of  spirits,  was 
a  gift  of  God,  which  consisted  in  discerning  whether 
a  man  were  really  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
was  a  false  prophet,  an  impostor,  who  only  followed 
the  impulse  of^  his  own  spirit,  or  of  Satan.  Paul 
speaks  (1  Cor.  xii.  10.)  of  the  discerning  of  spirits,  as 
b«ing  among  the  miraculous  gifts  granted  by  (}od  to 
the  faithful,  at  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity. 
And  John  exhorts  believers  not  to  believe  every 
spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  were  of 
God ;  because  manjf  false  prophets  had  gone  out  into 
the  world,  1  EpisL  iv.  1. 

To  quENCH  THE  SpiRiT  (1  The8s.v.  19.)  is  a  met- 
aphorical expression  easily  understood.  The  Spirit 
may  be  quenched,  (1.)  by  forcing,  as  it  were,  that  di- 
vine agent  to  withdraw  'from  us,  by  sin,  irregularity 
of  manners,  vanity,  avarice,  negligence,  or  other 
crimes  contrary  to  charity,  truth,  peace,  and  his  other 

g'fls  and  qualifications.  (2.)  The  Spirit  might  have 
len  quenched  by  such  actions  as  caused  God  to  take 
away  his  supernatural  gifts  and  favors,  such  as 
prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,  &c. 
For  though  these  gifts  were  of  mere  grace,  and  God 
might  comronnicate  them  sometimes  to  doubtful 
characters,  yet  he  has  often  granted  then,  to  the 
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This  kind  of  allowance,  though  appearing  extreme- 
ly singular  to  us,  ia  both  ancient  and  general  in  the 
East  It  ia  found  in  the  Gentoo  Laws :  (chap,  ix.)  ^  If 
a  man  has  hired  any  person  to  conduct  a  trade  for 
him,  and  no  agreement  is  made  in  regard  to  wages, 
in  that  case,  the  person  hired  shall  receive  one  tenth 
of  the  profit"  '*  If  the  person  be  hired  to  attend  catde, 
he  shall  receive  one  tenth  of  the  milk.  If  the  person 
be  hired  for  agriculture,  one  tenth  of  the  crop.  If  he 
plough  the  ground,  receiving  victuals,  onejyth  of  tiie 
crop :  if  he  receive  no  victuals,  one  third,*^  (Halhed's 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  140.) 

We  see,  then,  that  Mr.  Hill  has  been  too  severe  iu 
describing  the  taking  of  such  an  allowance  as  a 
'' cheating"  of  the  pnncipal;  since  he  admits,  it  has 
that  principal's  permission,  and  is  **  a  privileged  ad- 
vantage." We  see,  too,  that  tlie  Gentoo  laws  admit 
a  detention  of  one  third  part^  in  certain  cases,  as  pay- 
ment for  a  servant's  labor  and  attention. 

The  phrase  which  appears  so  offensive  to  us,  now 
assumes  its  true  import: — **If  you  have  not  hern 
found  faithful  in  the  administration  of  your  princiiMiPs 
property,  how  can  you  expect  to  receive  yowr  oum 
Bhare  (as  tlie  word  may  signify)  of  that  advantage 
which  should  reward  your  labors  ?  If  you  have  not 
been  just  toward  him,  why,  or  how,  do  you  ex|)ect  he 
should  be  just  toward  you  ?"  May  not  this  principle 
set  the  conduct  of  the  unjust  steward  in  a  different 
light  from  what  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in  ?  (1.)  We 
see  that  this  steward  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his 
roaster  the  value  of  a  share  of  this  oil  and  wheat,  fu 
hia  due : — But  if  his  master  had  once  got  possession 
of  this  value,  he  mi^ht  have  seized  it  in  compensation 
for  former  deficiencies:  the  steward  prevents  this,  by 
negotiating  with  the  debtors  themaelvesy  before  their 
■coounta  are  inspected  b^  his  master.  (2.)  The  stew- 
ard had  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  value,  but  he  takes 
abundantly  more  than  his  due ;  and  then  carries  in 
the  mutilated  account  to  his  master,  as  if  it  were  the 
produce  of  the  whole,  not  accounting  for  the  quantity 
reserved  bv  him  for  his  future  dependence  in  the 
hands  of  those  who,  having  had  their  share  of  the 
fraud,  might  return  the  advantage  by  receiving  this 
unj  ust  agent  into  their  habitations.  (3.)  The  steward's 
master  commends  him  as  having  adopted  an  expedi- 
ent not  easily  to  be  detected,  but,  in  fact,  a  cunning 
contrivance ;  being  evidently  founded  in  custom  and 
equity  ;  readily  enough  to  be  represented  as  merely 
doing  himself  that  justice  which,  as  he  might  say,  bis 
master  denied  him  ;  and,  as  to  the  quantity  he  with- 
holds, he  might  plead  somewhat  analogous  to  what  is 
provided  for  in  the  Grentoo  laws,  which,  we  see,  iu 
some  cases  allow  of  one  third  as  a  compensation  for 
extraordinary  care  and  trouble. 

May  our  Lord's  inference  be  thus  understood? 
*^This  steward  could  only  expect  that  his  friends 
would  receive  and  maintain  him,  so  long  as  what  he 
could  claim  of  this  value,  or  stock,  of  oil  or  of  wheat, 
lasted :  when  that  was  exhausted,  they  would  desire 
his  absence ;  but,  contrary  to  this,  I  advise  you,  by 
your  management  of  worldly  riches,  to  make  friends 
— ^friends  who  may  receive  you  into,  not  temporary, 
but  lasting  residence ;  who  may  welcome  your  arrival, 
not  into  a  mere  transitory  shelter,  but  into  an  ever- 
abiding  felicity.  I  press  Uiis  upon  you,  because  riches 
are  so  slippery,  so  pervertuig,  so  delusive,  that  they 
may  well  oe  called  deceitful  ;  and  they  but  too  often 
are  allurements  to  unrighteousness — to  unrighteous 
modes  of  acquiring  them,  and  to  unrighteous  modes 
of  disposing  of  them ;  but  if  they  be  used  with  a  dis- 
position of  mind  contrary  to  that  of  this  unjust  steward, 


if,  instead  of  being  wickedly  withheld,  they  be  jindy 
and  liberally  chrculated,  and,  as  it  were,  k»oiight  tp 
account,  the  benevolence  of  true  pietv  will  direct  tbem 
to  such  salutary  purposes,  as  may  lay  many  wortbj 
but  necessitous  persons  under  great  obligations:  aod 
these,  should  you  be  involved  in  distress  here  below, 
will  do  their  utmost  to  soothe  and  relieve  you ;  or  tbev 
will  hereafter  congratulate  your  hanpy  reccpiion  m 
never-ending  beatitude  and  glory. 

[This  passage  (Luke  xvi.  9.)  is  more  proper)}  tskeo 
impersonally;  the  phrase  "that  they  may  receive  jou' 
being  equivalent  to  "  that  ye  may  he  ncmtd  into  mr- 
lasting  habiiationSj'*&>c,  Impersonal  verbs  of  thsfom 
are  frequent  in  Greek;  e.g.  Lukcxii,20,"Tbism;ii 
SHALL  THET  REquiRE  thy  soul  of  thee,"  ill  tlieGwk, 
lor  **tliy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,"  &c.  R. 

STOICS,  a  sect  of  heathen  philo«)phers,wMn*J 
from  the  Greek  orou,  a  porch,  or  portico,  beaiye 
Zeuo,  its  founder,  held  his  school  in  a  jwrch  of  the 
city  of  A  thens.  They  placed  the  supreme  bpp»M« 
of  man  in  living  agreeably  to  nature  and  rfcca: 
affecting  the  same  stiftness,  patience,  apathy,  ao*^ 
and  insensibility,  as  the  Pharisees,  whom,  acconliusw 
Joseuhus,  they  much  resembled.  They  were  m^ 
erable  at  Athens  when  Paul  visited  that  ciij,  AfB 
xvii.  18. 

STONES.  For  the  names  of  the  precioos  ?i;^ 
which  were  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  (hi 
xxviii.  17,  &c.)  the  reader  nmy  see  their  articles,  lai 
Breastplate.  . 

Corner  Stone,  or  head  stone  of  the  ccmer,  b  im 
put  at  the  angle  of  a  building,  whether  at  the  fousa- 
tion  or  on  tlie  top  of  the  >»'all.  (See  Comer  Sto^l 
Our  Saviour,  though  rejected  by  the  Jews,  wa*  u* 
comer  stone  of  the  church,  (P».  cxviii.  22.)  =»' -i* 
stone  that  binds  and  unites  the  synagogue  and  Geo- 
tiles  in  the  union  of  one  faith,  Acts  iv.  11 ;  I»^'^ 
16 ;  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  li.  6 ;  Malt  xxL42-,  Mirt«| 
10 ;  Luke  xx.  17.  The  Hebrew's  sometjines  mf  * 
name  of  stone,  or  rock,  to  kings  or  prioccs,  m  ^^ 
to  Crod  himself. 

Moses  forbids  the  Hebrews  to  set  up  in  tbeirf*^ 
try  any  stone  that  is  exalted,  or  rciDaitaWe,  u^ 
xxvi.  1.  The  text  may  be  translated  by  "a  ^o«  ^ 
sight ;"  a  land-mark  that  stands  on  an  en""*"rf 
in  some  great  road,  to  be  seen  from  a  dirttw*  ** 
(lib.  xvii.)  mentions  such  stones  on  the  ^^SV 
Egypt ;  and  he  says  also,  there  are  scTcral  r«"®";j 
and  eminent  stones  upon  Libanus.  The  SvruD^ 
Egyptians  had  such  respect  for  them  that  they  w>* 
adored  them.  They  anointed  them  with  ^''f^ 
be  seen  in  Apuleius,  kissed  and  saluted  tbeo|'  '^^ 
probable  that  this  worship  is  what  Moses  iDteiw*^  ^ 
prohibit ;  for  heaps  of  stones,  raised  in  witij^ 
memorable  events,  and  to  preserve  the  raneow*^ 
of  matters  of  great  importance,  are  the  n*o««^ 


monument  on  moimt  Gilead,in  memoiyoftlK^' 
enant.  Gen.  xxxi.  46.  Joshua  erected  one  at  t'le^ 
of  stones  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  ^Jf^-  •. 
memorial  of  his  miraculous  passage;  (J«h.  i^*^^ 
and  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan  rvaed  ^'r^^ 
banks  of  that  river,  as  a  testimony  «*>«**t^^iif 
but  one  nation  with  their  brethren  on  the  ottoer 

Josh.  xxii.  10.  ^  ,    _-flHi 

In  illustration  of  this  practice,  Mr.  TJiyi^' K 
from  Chardm  the  following  paaaagt  :-«rp«  ©'^  ^ 
hand  of  the  road  are  to  be  seen  laick  "Wu 
hewn  stone ;  which  the  Persians  a&rm  to  oe    f 
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These  places  were  called  stadia,  because  they  were 
distinguiehed  into  courses,  or  distances,  by  certain 
resting  places ;  so  that  some  of  the  racers  run  but  one 
distance,  some  two  or  more,  each  according  to  his 
8trenj?th. 

STAR.  Under  the  name  of  stars,  the  Hebrews 
comprehended  all  constellations,  planets  and  heav- 
enly bodies ;  all  luminaries,  except  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  pisalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and  omniscience  of 
God,  says,  **  He  numbers  the  stars,  and  calls  them  by 
their  names."  He  is  described  as  a  king  taking  a  re- 
view of  his  army,  and  knowing  the  name  of  every 
one  of  his  soldiers.  To  express  a  very  extraordinary 
increase  and  multiplication.  Scripture  uses  the  simil- 
itude of  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  of  the  sands  of  the 
sea.  Gen.  xv.  5 ;  xxii.  17 ;  xxvi.  4 ;  Exod.  xxxii.  13, 
&c.  In  times  of  disgrace  and  public  calamity,  it  is 
said,  the  stars  withhold  their  light ;  tliat  they  are  cov- 
ered with  darkness ;  that  they  fall  from  heaven,  and 
disappear.  These  figurative  and  emphatic  expres- 
sions, which  refer  to  the  governing  powers  of  nations, 
are  only  weakened  and  enervated  by  being  ex- 
plained. 

To  caution  the  Hebrews  affainst  the  idolatry  that 
prevailed  over  almost  all  the  East,  of  worshipping  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  Moses  informs  them  (Gen.  i.  14 
— 16.)  that  God  gave  the  stars  their  beinff,  and  sepa- 
rated them  from  that  mass  of  matter  which  he  cre- 
ated ;  and  Job  (xxxviii.  7.)  describes  them  as  praising 
the  Creator  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  beauty  and  splendor  that  men  observed  in  the 
stars ;  the  great  advantages  they  derived  from  them ; 
the  wonderful  order  apparent  in  their  courses ;  the 
influence  ascribed  to  their  returns,  in  the  production 
and  preservation  of  animals,  fruits,  plants  and  mine- 
rals, have  induced  almost  all  people  to  impute  to  them 
Ufe,  knowledge,  power,  and  to  pay  them  a  sovereign 
worship  and  adoration.    See  Ij>ojlatrt. 

The  sacred  books  seem  to  ascribe  knowledge  to 
the  stars ;  hence  we  are  told  that  they  praised  the 
Lord,  (Job  xxxviii.  7.)  and  elsewhere  they  are  excited 
to  this.  These  expressions,  however,  are  popular,  or 
poetical,  and  are  not  to  be  understood  literally ;  for 
then  we  must  admit,  that  the  earth,  the  trees,  the 
waters,  are  animated  and  intelligent,  since  we  find  in 
Scripture  expressions  that  import  as  much.  All  the 
creatures  glorify  God,  bless  the  Lord,  and  obey  him, 
each  in  its  way. 

The  star  foretold  by  Balaam,  (Numb.  xxiv.  17.) 
was,  according  to  the  modern  Jews,  king  David,  who 
conquered  the  Moabites,  and  reduced  them  under  his 
obedience.  But  the  paraphrasts  Onkelos  and  Jona- 
than explain  it  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  natural  sense 
of  the  passage.  The  Jews  were  so  well  convinced 
of  this,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  afterwards,  that  the 
famous  impostor  Bar-chaliba  caused  himself  to  be 
called  Bar-cocheba,  ^  son  of  the  star,"  pretending  to 
be  the  Messiah ;  which  involved  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine in  a  revolt,  that  completed  the  ruin  of  their  un- 
fortunate nation. 

STATER,  a  Greek  coin  of  the  value  of  one  shekel, 
Matt.  xvii.  37,  in  the  Greek.  It  was  worth  about  50 
cents. 

STEPHANAS,  a  Christian  of  Corinth,  whose  fiun- 
ily  Paul  baptized ;  probablv  about  A.  D.  52, 1  Cor.  i. 
16.  He  was  forward  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  came  to  Paul  at  Ephesus,  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,*  17. 

STEPHEN,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  was  prob- 
ably a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  Epiphanius  thinks  he 
was  among  the  72  disciples ;  but  tnis  is  not  probable. 
He  is  always  put  fint  among  the  deacons  in  the 
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church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  believad  he  bad 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  was  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  zeal,  and  performed  many  ipira- 
cles.  Acts  vi.  5.  Some  of  the  synagogue  of  the  fieed- 
men,  of  the  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  and  others,  dis- 
puting with  him,  and  being  unable  to  withstand  his 
wisdom  and  spirit,  suborn^  &lse  witnesses,  to  tes- 
tify, that  they  had  heard  him  blaspheme  against 
Moses  and  against  God,  and  drew  him  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  Stephen  appeared  in  the  midst  of  this 
assembly,  with  a  countenance  like  that  of  an  angel ; 
and  upon  the  high-uriest  asking  him  what  he  had  to 
answer,  he  denied  that  he  had  said  any  thing  against 
Moses  or  the  temple^but  he  showed  that  Uie  Jews 
had  always  opposed  God  and  his  prophets ;  upbraid- 
ed them  with  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  widi  their 
Suiting  the  prophets  to  death,  and  with  slaying  the 
lessidii  himsefe  His  boldness  enraged  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews;  but  Stephen,  lifUng  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  said,  "  I  see  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Son 
of  man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Unable 
to  endure  any  more,  his  enemies  cried  out,  stopped 
their  ears,  and  falling  upon  him,  drew  him  out  of  the 
city,  and  stoned  him  ;  the  witnesses  laying  down  their 
clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  called  Saul,  then 
one  of  the  most  eager  persecutors  of  the  Christians, 
but  afterwards  one  of  the  most  zealous  preachers  of 
Christianity.  Stephen  called  upon  the  Lord,  and 
said,  "  Lord,  impute  not  this  sin  to  them ;"  after  which 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,  and  some  pious  persons 
took  care  to  bury  him,  and  accompanied  his  fijneral 
with  great  mourning.  Acts  viii.  2. 

STEWARD,  one  who  manages  the  affairs,  or  su- 
perintends the  affairs  of  another.  Thus  Eliezer  was 
the  steward  of  Abraham's  house ;  (Gen.xv.2.)  Chris- 
tian ministers  are  the  stewards  of  God  over  his  church 
or  fiimily,  (Tit.  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1, 2.)  and  believers  are 
stewards  of  his  eifts  and  graces,  to  dispense  the  bene- 
fits of  them  to  the  world,  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

On  reading  die  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  who 
defirauds  his  principal  by  collusion  with  his  debtors, 
(Luke  xvi.)  we  find  it  concluded  by  what  seems  to  be 
a  strange  expression :  (ver.  12.)  "  If  ye  have  not  been 
&ithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's,  uho  shall  give 
you  that  tohich  ia  your  oum  ?"  Certainly  that  whidi  i$ 
a  marCa  oum  he  may  naturaUy  expect  should  be  given 
him ;  for  who  has  a  right  to  withhold  it  ?  The  pro- 
priety of  the  phrase,  therefore,  and  the  inferential  con- 
nection of  the  sentiment  with  the  parable,  is  not  clear 
to  a  general  reader ;  but  the  following  custom  of  the 
Turks  (as  related  by  Aaron  Hill,  Travels,  p.  77.)  may 
contribute  to  its  better  understanding :  *^  It  is  a  com- 
mon custom  with  the  merckants  of  this  country  when 
they  hire  a  broker,  book-keeper,  or  other  [confiden- 
tial J  servant,  to  agree,  that  he  shall  claim  no  wages ; 
but,  to  make  amends  for  that  unprofitable  disadvan- 
tage, they  give  them  free  and  uncontrolled  authority 
to  cheat  them  every  way  they  can,  in  managing  their 
business ;  but  with  this  proviso,  that  they  must  never 
exceed  the  privileged  aavanta^e  of  ten  per  cent.  All 
under  that,  which  they  can  fairly  gain  in  settling  of 
accounts  with  their  respective  masters,  is  properiy 
THEIR  OWN ;  and  by  their  masters'  will  is  confirmed 
to  their  possession."  He  proceeds  to  say,  **  The  ser- 
vant knowing  he  has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  these 
profits ....  puts  himself  upon  a  wily  method  of  over- 
reaching others,  in  the  goods  he  buys  by  order  of  his 
master.  His  master,  on  the  other  hand,  well  knows 
that  unless  he  watches  carefully  his  servant's  man- 
agement, he  will  probably  go  beyond  the  tolerated 
limits  often  per  teniJ* 
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This  kind  of  allowance,  though  appearing  ejtreme- 
W  singular  to  us,  is  both  ancient  and  general  in  the 
East  It  is  found  in  the  Gentoo  Laws :  (chap,  iz.)  **  If 
a  man  has  hired  any  person  to  conduct  a  trade  for 
him,  and  no  agreement  is  made  in  regard  to  wageis 
in  that  case,  the  person  hired  shall  receive  one  tenth 
of  the  profit.**  "  If  the  person  be  hired  to  attend  cattle, 
he  shail  receive  one  tenth  of  the  milk.  If  the  person 
be  hir^  for  agriculture,  one  tenth  of  the  crop.  If  he 
plough  the  ground,  receiving  victuals^  wnejifth  of  tlie 
crop :  if  he  receive  no  victuals,  omt  thtrd,^^  (Hslhed's 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  140.) 

We  see,  then,  tliat  Mr.  Hill  has  been  too  severe  iu 
describing  the  taking  of  such  an  allowance  as  a 
''cheating'*  of  the  pnncipal;  since  he  admits,  it  has 
that  principal's  permtsRion,  and  is  **  a  privileged  ad- 
vantage." We  see,  too,  that  tlie  Gentoo  laws  admit 
a  detention  of  one  third  part,  in  certain  cases,  as  pay- 
ment for  a  servant's  labor  and  attention. 

The  phrase  which  appears  so  ofieusive  to  uh,  now 
assumes  its  true  import: — ^It'  you  have  not  be<'n 
found  faithful  in  the  administration  of  your  princiiMiI's 
property,  how  can  you  expect  to  receive  your  own 
Bhart  (as  the  word  may  signify)  of  that  advantage 
which  should  reward  your  labors  ?  If  you  have  not 
been  just  toward  him,  why,  or  how,  do  you  ex|>ect  he 
should  be  just  toward  you  ?"  May  not  this  principle 
set  the  conduct  of  the  unjust  steward  in  a  differt'ut 
light  from  wlmt  it  has  hitherto  appeanxl  in  ?  (1.)  We 
see  that  this  steward  had  a  right  to  expect  from  liis 
master  the  value  of  a  share  of  this  oil  and  wheat,  as 
hit  due : — But  if  his  master  had  once  got  possession 
of  this  value,  ho  mi^ht  lu&ve  seized  it  in  compensation 
for  former  deficiencies :  the  steward  prevents  this,  by 
negotiating  with  the  debtors  themselves^  before  tlieu- 
■coounts  are  mapected  b^  his  master.  (2.)  The  stew- 
ard had  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  value,  but  he  takes 
abundantly  more  than  his  due ;  and  then  carries  in 
the  mutilated  account  to  his  master,  as  if  it  were  the 
produce  of  the  whole,  not  accounting  for  tlie  quantity 
reserved  bv  him  for  his  future  dependence  in  the 
hands  of  those  who,  having  had  tneir  share  of  the 
fraud,  might  return  the  advantage  by  receiving  this 
unjust  agent  into  their  habitations.  ^3. )  The  steward's 
master  commends  him  as  having  adopted  an  expedi- 
ent not  easily  to  be  detected,  but,  in  fact,  a  cunning 
contrivance ;  being  evidently  founded  in  custom  and 
equity  ;  readily  enough  to  be  represented  as  merely 
doing  himself  that  justice  which,  as  he  might  say,  bis 
master  denied  him  ;  and,  as  to  the  quantity  he  with- 
holds, he  might  plead  somewhat  analogous  to  what  is 
provided  for  in  the  Gentoo  laws,  which,  we  see,  in 
some  cases  allow  of  one  third  as  a  compensation  for 
extraordinary  care  and  trouble. 

May  our  Lord's  inference  be  thus  understood? 
''This  steward  could  only  expect  that  his  friends 
would  receive  and  maintain  him,  so  long  as  what  he 
could  claim  of  this  value,  or  stock,  of  oil  or  of  wheat, 
lasted :  when  that  was  exhausted,  they  would  desire 
his  absence ;  but,  contrarv  to  this,  I  advise  you,  by 
your  management  of  worldly  riches,  to  make  friencls 
*— friends  who  may  receive  you  into,  not  temporary, 
but  lasting  residence ;  who  may  welcome  your  arrival, 
not  into  a  mere  transitory  shelter,  but  into  an  ever- 
abiding  felicity.  I  press  this  upon  you,  because  riches 
are  so  slippery,  so  perverting,  so  delusive,  that  they 
may  well  ne  called  deceitful  ;  and  they  but  too  often 
are  allurements  to  unrighteousness — to  unrighteous 
modes  of  acquiring  them,  and  to  unrighteous  naodes 
of  disposing  of  them ;  but  if  they  be  used  with  a  dis- 
position of  mind  contrary  to  that  of  this  unjust  steward, 


if,  instead  of  being  wickedly  withhefcl,  they  be  jusif 
and  liberally  circulated,  and,  as  it  were,  broiigte  to 
account,  the  benevolence  of  true  pietv  will  direct  then 
to  such  salutary  purposes,  as  may  lay  many  woitfay 
but  necessitous  persons  imder  gre^t  obligatioDs:  and 
these,  should  you  be  involved  in  distresB  here  belov, 
will  do  their  utmost  to  soothe  and  relieve  you ;  or  iber 
will  hereafter  congratulate  your  happy  reception  ioto 
never-ending  beatimde  and  glory.** 

[This  passage  (Luke  xvi.9.)  is  more  properij  taken 
impersonally ;  the  phrase  <*thatthev  may  recelTeyou" 
beiug  equivalent  to  *^that  ye  may  be  rteeivtd  inU  mr- 
lasting  habitations^^  &c.  Impereonal  verixi  of  tills  fonn 
are  frequent  in  Greek;  e.g.  Lukexii.20,**TbisDi^')n 
SHALL  THET  REquiSK  thy  soul  of  thee,"  in  tbeGmk, 
for  "thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,"  &<\  H 

STOICS,  a  sect  of  heathen  philosophers,  so  nand 
from  the  Greek  orou,  a  porch,  or  portico,  because 
Zeno,  its  founder,  held  his  school  in  a  porch  of  the 
city  of  Athens.  They  placed  the  supreme  happines 
of  man  in  living  agreeably  lo  nature  and  rason: 
afterting  the  sat  no  stiffness,  patience,  apathy,  auafritj 
and  insensibility,  as  the  Pharisees,  whom,acconliDffW 
Josp uhuH,  t hey'm uch  resembled.  Tbey  were  rcisid- 
erablc  at  Athens  when  Paul  visited  that  city,  Acts 
xvii.  18. 

STONES.  For  the  names  of  tlie  precious  stcDw 
wliicli  were  in  the  high-priest's  bn*astplare,  (Exod. 
xxviii.  17,  &c.)  the  reader  may  see  their  articles,  and 
Breastplate. 

Coroner  Sto.ne,  or  head  stone  of  the  comer,  is  ihit 
put  at  the  angle  of  a  building,  whether  at  tbefooixit- 
tion  or  on  tlie  top  of  the  wall.  (See  Corker  Stosli 
Our  Saviour,  though  rejected  by  tlie  Jews,  was  l^ 
comer  stone  of  the  church,  (Ps.  cxviii.  22.)  and  w 
stone  that  binds  and  unites  the  synagogue  and  G^ 
tiles  in  the  union  of  one  faith,  Acts  iv.  11 ;  \sLn^ 
16;  Eph.  ii.  20;  1  Pet.ii.6;  MatLxxl42;  Mirkiii. 
10 ;  Luke  xjc  17.  The  Hebrews  sometimes  gate  the 
name  of  stone,  or  rock,  to  kings  or  princes,  and  w» 
to  Crod  himself. 

Moses  forbids  the  Hebrews  to  set  up  in  their  coun- 
try any  stone  tliat  is  exalted,  or  remarkable,  l^- 
xxvi,  1.  The  text  may  be  translated  by  "a  atone  fcr 
sight ;"  a  kmd-niark  that  stands  on  ap  ^i^'^^fV^ 
in  some  great  road,  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  Sovo 
(lib.  xvii.)  mentions  such  stones  on  the  h»&**'"f  iS 
Egypt ;  and  he  says  also,  there  are  several  rcmanow 
and  eminent  stones  upon  Libanus.  The  SvriaDtso^ 
Egyptians  had  such  respect  for  them  that  they  aun® 
adored  them.  They  anointed  them  with  oil,  as  ro«^ 
be  seen  in  Apuleius,  kissed  snd  saluted  *em.  l'^ 
probable  that  this  worship  is  what  Moses  intended  w 
prohibit ;  for  heaps  of  stones,  raised  in  ^^  " 
memorable  events,  and  to  preserve  the  rew*"*"^ 
of  matters  of  great  importance,  are  the  naost  an«^ 
monuments  among  tiie  Hebrews.  In  ««")'  "^ 
these  were  used  mstead  of  inscripdoDS^^noi^ 
medab  or  histories.  Jacob  and  Lmn  raW  auf 
monument  on  mount  Gilead,in  memory  of  their  («• 
enant.  Gen.  xxxL  46.  Joshua  erected  one  at  «»"^ 
of  stones  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  ^PJ^^/ -. 
memorial  of  his  miraculous  passage;  (J**"**'  ,J 
and  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan  raised  one  on  i^ 
banks  of  that  river,  as  a  testimony  that  they  coDSOnn 
but  one  nation  with  theur  brethren  on  the  other  su, 
Josh.  xxii.  10.  ^   ,      „rt«i 

In  illustration  of  this  practice,  Mr.  Taylor  qu<2 
from  Chardin  the  following  passage  :-«Upon  m^^ 
hand  of  the  road  are  to  be  seen  lami  *jJ*Yfl<* 
hewn  stone ;  which  the  Persisns  affirm  to  be  a  |»^ 
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aign  that  the  Caous,  making  war  in  Media,  held  a 
council  in  that  place ;  it  being  the  custom  of  those 
people,  that  every  officer  that  came  to  the  council, 
brought  with  him  a  stone  to  senre  him  instead  of  a 
chair :  these  Caous  were  a  sort  of  giants.  What  is 
most  to  be  admired,  after  observation  of  these  stones, 
is  this,  that  thev  are  so  big  that  eight  men  can  hardly 
move  one ;  and  yet  there  is  no  place  from  whence 
they  can  be  imagined  to  have  been  fetched,  but  from 
the  next  mountains,  which  are  six  leagues  off," 
(p.  371.) 

This  extract  deserves  notice  on  two  accounts :  (^*) 
The  Persian  notion  of  stones  being  used  instead  of 
chairs,  at  a  council,  must  have  had  some  origin ;  and 
must  also  have  been  customaiy  at  some  time  in  that 
countrv : — ^the  sitting  tqHm  stones,  then,  could  not  have 
been  always  totally  unknown  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
Laban  resided,  and  Jacob  with  him ;  and  what  was 
customary  at  a  council,  might  be  practised  at  a  cove- 
nant agreement,  as  in  the  case  of  Laban  and  Jacob. 
(2.)  The  resemblance  of  these  circlks  of  lar^ 
stones  to  the  Druidical  monuments  of  Great  Britam 
(Stonehenge,  Abury,  &c.)  is  striking ;  and  the  finding 
structures  so  similar  in  regions  so  distant,  demonstrates 
the  extensive  spread  and  mfluence  (if  not  the  identity] 
of  tliat  religion,  the  exercise  of  which  had  occosionea 
their  erection.    (Fra^ents  166,  734—7360 

In  the  Fragments  just  referred  to,  Mr.  Taiylor  has 
collected  much  information  relative  to  heaps  and  cir- 
cles of  stones,  wholly  or  partly  remaining,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  lieht  on  a  practice  so  often  al- 
luded or  referred  to  in  Uie  Old  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  Gilgal,  a  religious  station,  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Israelitish  history.  The  prac- 
tice of  raising  and  consecrating  stones  in  commemo- 
ration of  memorable  events  connected  with  religion, 
which  has  so  extensively  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  among  people  altogether  dissimilar  in 
their  general  character  and  habits,  he  considers  as 
affording  a  striking  proof  that  the  religion  of  mankind 
was  originally  the  same,  in  its  objects,  its  principles 
and  its  rites :  and  that,  to  wherever  the  original  tnbes 
of  men  migrated,  with  their  natural  fathers  at  their 
head,  or  wherever  they  settled,  they  retained  those 
religious  customs,  notions  and  references,  which  they 
haa  received  as  part  of  their  patrimony,  in  the  land 
of  their  primary  residence. 

Rough  and  unformed  stones  were  considered  to  be 
more  pure  and  fit  for  sacred  uses  than  those  that  were 
hewn.  Moses  directed  (Exod.  xx.  35.)  an  altar  to  be 
raised  to  the  Lord,  of  rough  stones ;  not  of  hewn  ones, 
which  he  declared  to  be  polluted.  (See  also  Deut 
xxvii.  5 ;  Josh.  viii.  31,  32 ;  Ezra  v.  8 ;  1  Mac.  iv. 
46,47.) 

**  A  heart  of  stone  *'  may  be  understood  several 
ways.  Job,  (xli.  34.)  speaking  of  the  behemoth,  says, 
his  heart  is  as  hard  as  stone,  as  impenetrable  as  an 
anvil ;  q.  d.  he  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  strength, 
boldness  and  coiuage.  The  heart  of  Nabal  became 
as  a  stone,  when  he  comprehended  the  danger  he  had 
incurred  by  his  impruaence,  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37.)  i.  e. 
his  heart  became  immovable  like  a  stone ;  it  was 
contracted  or  convulsed,  and  this  convulsion  occa- 
sioned his  death.  Ezekiel  savs,  (xi.  19 ;  xxxvi.  26.) 
the  Lord  will  take  away  from  bis  people  the  heart  of 
stone,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh  \  i.  e.  he  will 
convert  them,  and  inspire  them  with  milder  and  more 
gracious  feelinas.  Nearly  in  the  same  sense,  John 
the  Baptist  said,  (Matt,  iii  9.)  God  was  able  to  raise 
up  to  Aoraham  children  from  the  stones  of  the  desert. 


Daniel,  speaking  of  die  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
compares  it  to  a  small  stone  loosened  from  the  moun- 
tain, by  no  mortal  power,  that  struck  upon  the  feet 
of  the  colossus  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his 
dream,  and  afterwards  filled  the  whole  earth,  Dan. 
ii.  34. 

STONING  was  a  punishment  much  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  rabbins  reckon  all  crimes  as 
being  subject  to  it,  which  the  law  condemns  to  death, 
without  expressing  the  particular  mode.  They  say, 
that  when  a  man  was  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
led  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
exhorted  to  acknowledge  and  confess  his  feulL  He 
was  then  stoned  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  stones 
were  thrown  upon  him  till  he  died,  or  he  was  thrown 
headlong  down  a  steep  place,  and  a  lar^  stone  rolled 
upon  his  body.  To  the  latter  mode  it  is  supposed 
there  is  a  reference  in  Matt.  xxi.  44. 

STORK,  dconioy  Heb.  ni^Dn,  from  non,  kindy  good; 
probably  so  called  because  of  the  tenderness  which  it 
IS  said  to  manifest  towards  its  parents ;  never,  as  is 
reported,  forsaking  them,  but  feeding  and  defending 
them  in  their  decrepitude.  The  stork  is  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage :  (Jer.  viii.  7.)  "  The  stork  in  the  heavens  know- 
eth  her  appointed  times ;  and  th^  turtle,  and  the  crane, 
and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their  coming." 
Jerome  and  the  LXX  sometimes  render  the  Heln^w 
word  by  herodius,  tiie  heron  ,*  sometimes  by  pdiean 
or  kUt ;  but  there  can  be  verv  little  doubt  that  it  des- 
ignates properly  the  stork.  RIoses  places  it  amoDff  un- 
clean birds.  Lev.  xL  19 ;  Deut  xiv.  18.  The  psumist 
says  (civ.  17.)  ^  As  for  the  stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her 
house."  In  the  climate  of  Europe,  she  comiponly 
builds  her  nest  on  some  high  tower,  or  on  the  top  A 
a  house ;  but  in  Palestine,  where  the  coverings  of^the 
houses  are  flat,  she  builds  in  high  trees.  Profane 
authors  speak  much  of  the  piety  of  the  stork,  and  its 
gratitude  to  its  parents.  Ambrose  says,  that  for  this 
reason  the  Romans  called  it  avis  pia ;  (Hexaemer.  lib. 
V.  c.  16.)  and  Pnblius  calls  it  pidaHs  cuUrix.  (Apud. 
Petron.  Vide  Bochart  de  Animal  Sacr.  tom.  ii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  SS9.) 

Ciconia  enim  grata,  peregrine,  hospita, 
Pietatis  cultrix,  gracili-pes,  crotalistria. 

The  stofk  has  the  beak  and  legs  long  and  red ;  it 
feeds  on  serpents,  frogs  and  insects.  Its  pluma|pe 
would  be  wholly  white,  but  that  the  extremiues  of  its 
wings,  and  some  small  part  of  its  head  and  thighs,  are 
black.  It  sits  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  and  lays 
but  four  eggs.  They  migrate  to  southern  countries 
in  August,  and  return  in  the  spring.  They  are  still 
the  objects  of  much  veneration  among  the  common 
people  in  some  parts  of  Europe.    *R. 

L  SUCCOTH,  fefiif,  tabemades,  the  first  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites,  after  they  left  Egypt,  Exod. 
xii.  37.    See  Exodus,  p.  401. 

II.  SUCCOTH,  a  city  east  of  the  Jordan,  between 
the  brook  Jabok  and  that  river,  and  where  Jacob 
set  up  his  tents  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia, 
Gen.  xxxiii.  17.     Joshua  assigned  the  city  snbse- 

Zuently  built  here  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Josh.  xiii.  27. 
rideon  tore  the  flesh  of  the  principal  men  of  Suc- 
coth  with  thorns  and  briers,  because  they  returned 
him  a  hau^ty  answer  when  pureuingtheMidianitei^ 
Judg.  viii.  5. 

SUCCOTH  BENOTH.  Cahnet  speaks  of  Sue 
codi  Benoth  as  an  idol  set  up  in  SaniaiUL  by  the  men 
brought  finom  Assyria,  (3  Kinss  xviL  90.)  but  Mr. 
Taylor  and  other  writers  have  shown  it  more  proba- 
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Pet  ii.  8S>  Allured  by  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
or  alarmed  by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  they  abandoned 
some  of  their  evii  courses,  and  performed  many 
laudable  actions;  but  their  nature  and  inclinations 
remaining  unrenewed  by  divine  crace,  they  quickly 
ehook  on  the  feeble  restraints  of  external  reforma- 
tion, and  returned  with  greater  eagerness  than  eyer 
to  their  former  courses.  (Paxton's  Illustrations,  vol. 
i.  p.  500,  &c.) 

The  beautiful  and  aflfecting  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  designed  to  represent  the  degraded  and  destimte 
condition  of  the  Gentile  nations,  before  they  were 
called  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant, by  the  incarnation  and  mini8U*y  of  the  Saviour, 
shows  that  the  swine-herd  was  considered  to  be  an 
employment  of  the  most  despicable  character.  It 
was  the  last  resource  of  that  depraved  and  unhappy 
being  who  had  squandered  away  his  patrimony  in 
riotous  living;  and  may,  perhaps,  help  to  account 
for  the  otherwise  unnatural  conduct  of  his  brother, 
while  it  sets  the  strong  and  uncoucjuerable  paternal 
feelings  of  bis  affectionate  &ther  m  a  more  con- 
vincing and  interesting  light 

SWORD,  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  is  often 
used  for  war.  The  Lord  shall  send  the  sword  into 
the  land ;  that  is,  war.  The  ^  mouth  of  the  sword  " 
is  the  ed^e  of  the  sword.  "  A  man  that  draws  the 
sword  "  is  a  soldier  by  profession.  The  sword  of 
the  mouth  (Job  v.  15.)  is  pernicious  discourse,  accu- 
sations, slander,  calumny.  "  Their  tongue  is  a  two- 
edged  sword ; "  (Pa  IviL  4.)  i.  e.  the  tongue  of  the 
wicked  is  extremely  dangerous.  ^  If  he  turn  not,  he 
will  whet  his  swora ; "  i.  e.  he  will  prepare  to  send 
war.  To  lift  the  sword  upon  stones,  (Exod.  xx.  25.) 
is  to  cut  them  with  a  chisel,  or  other  sharp  iron  in- 
strument "By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live  ;"  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40.)  L  e.  thou  shalt  support  thyself  by  war  and 
rapine.  **  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword  ;**  (Matt  xxvi.  58.)  they  tliat  employ  the 
sword  by  their  own  authority,  and  would  do  them- 
selves iustice,  deserve  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword 
of  authority.  Or  this  is  a  kind  of  proverb :  those 
who  take  the  sword  to  smite  another,  generally  suffer 
by  it  themselves.  **The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
iiowerftil,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword," 
(Heb.  iv.  12.)  it  penetrates  even  to  the  bottom  of  the 
soul,  into  the  heart  and  mind.  Paul  exhorts  the 
Ephesians  (vi.  17.)  to  arm  themselves  with  the  word 
or  God,  as  with  a  spiritual  sword ;  to  defend  them- 
selves against  spiritual  enemies. 

SYCAMORE.  This  curious  tree,  which  seems 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  two  distinct  species,  the 
mulberry  and  the  fig,  the  former  in  its  lea^  and  the 
latter  in  its  fruit,  is  called  in  Hebrew  o^cw  and  mcpir. 
(occurring  only  in  the  plural  form,)  the  derivation  of 
which  is  uncertain ;  but  in  the  Greek  its  name, 
SvxvHoinof^  is  plainly  descriptive  of  its  character, 
being  compounded  of  ovxug,  a  fig  free,  and  ^a»oof,  a 
muiberry  tree.  The  sycamore  is  thus  describ^  by 
Norden :  **  I  shall  remark,  that  they  have  in  Egypt 
divera  sorts  of  figs ;  but  if  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween them,  a  particular  kind  diftera  still  more.  I 
mean  that  which  the  sycamore  bean,  that  they  name 
in  Arabic  giomez.  It  was  upon  a  tree  of  this  sort 
that  Zaccheus  got  up,  to  see  our  Saviour  pass  throurii 
Jericho.  This  sycamore  is  of  the  height  of  a  beedi, 
and  bears  its  fhiit  in  a  manner  quite  different  firom 
other  trees.  It  has  them  on  the  trunk  itself,  which 
0hoots  out  little  sprigs,  in  form  of  a  grape-stalk,  at  the 
end  of  which  grows  the  fiuit,  close  to  one  another, 
most  like  bunches  of  grapes.    The  tree  is  always 


green,  and  bean  fruit  several  times  in  the  yev,  with- 
out observing  any  certain  seasons,  for  I  have  sea 
some  sycamores  which  had  fruit  two  montfaa  afier 
othera.  The  fruit  has  the  figpe  andamell  of  rai 
figs;  but  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  taste,  haviofi 
disgustful  sweetness.  Its  color  is  a  vellow,  iDciini&f 
to  an  ochre,  shadowed  by  a  flesh  color;  in  the  iinde 
it  resembles  the  conomon  fie,  excepting  that  itbaii 
blackish  coloring,  with  ydlow  spots.  This  sort  of 
tree  is  pretty  common  in  Egypt  The  people^  ibrtbf 
greater  part,  live  on  its  firuit**    (TiaveK  ToLLp.79J 

From  1  Kings  x.  27,  1  Chron.  xxriL  26,  lod  i 
Chron.  i.  15,  it  is  evident  that  this  tree  wis  pnfi) 
common  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Egypt;  sodfroo 
its  being  joined  with  the  vines  in  Pa.  unmiL47,s 
well  as  from  the  circumstance  of  David^i  appointisf 
a  particular  officer  to  superintend  their  plaotadoo^it 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  valued  in  ancieDi sin 
modem  times.  From  Isa.  ix.  10,  we  find  that  the 
timber  of  the  sycamore  was  used  in  the  constricnoc 
of  buildings ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  poroua  ikI 
spongy  appearance,  it  was,  as  we  learn  frooi  Dr. 
Shaw,  of  extreme  durabili^.  Describing  ihccaa- 
combs  and  mummies  of  Egypt,  this  intdligeot  trta 
states  that  be  found  the  mummy  cbesta,  and  the  lit- 
tle square  boxes,  containing  various  figures,  whtcii 
are  placed  at  the  feet  of  each  mummy,  to  betoh 
maae  of  sycamore  wood,  and  thus  procnred  aon 
and  uncorrupted  for  at  least  three  thouaand  W 

In  Amos  vii.  14,  there  is  a  reference,  no  dmibt,^ 
the  manner  in  which  these  trees  are  cukiwted,!? 
scraping  or  making  incisions  in  the  fhm.  So  t^ 
LXX  seem  to  have  underetood  it,  andaoitwoBM 
seem,  from  the  united  testimonies  of  natunl  \^^^ 
ans,  that  the  original  term*  imporia.  Pliof i  ^^' 
ides,  Theophrastus,  Haaselquist,  and  other  vritfA 
state,  that  the  firuit  of  the  sycamore  mart  becutff 
scratched,  either  with  the  nail  or  iron,  before  it  j™ 
ripen ;  and  it  was  in  this  employment,  mort  pn)bwj 
that  the  prophet  was  engaged  before  he  was  c«li«l» 


-gatnerer  oi  sycamore  fruit,'  .- . 

Mr,  Harmer  suggested,  both  the  scarificatioo  iw* 
gathering  of  the  finit  ^«^ 

In  the  passage  cited  from  Norden,  JJ^^^jTJJJ 
adverted  to  the  clreumstance  of  Zaccheus  diii»^ 
up  into  the  sycamore  for  the  purpose  o^  .v**=2 
our  Lord  pass  through  Jericho,  Luke  xix. 4iJ^ 
Mr.  Blomfield  remarks,  that  this  mode  of  w^™? 
an  object  seems  to  have  been  not  unfirequenti  J*^ 
much  that  it  appeara  to  have  given  rise  to  s  i»o«^ 
ial  expression,  which  he  cites  fipom  Libaniua- 

The  sycamore  strikes  its  large  diverpnirooBfl^ 
into  the  soil ;  and  on  this  account,  says  Wo^ 
Lord  alludes  to  it  as  tbe  most  difficult  to  be  n)(^ 
up,  and  transferred  to  another  sittiation:  "")'^ 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  nu«»^  Y^ 
this  sycamore  tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  iw  rj» 
and  be  thou  ptanted  in  the  sea,  and  it  AouM*^ 
you,"  Luke  xvii.  5.  Thesux>ngerandmofediTf^ 
the  root  of  a  tree,  the  more  difficult  i^  J*"?^ 
pluck  it  up^  and  insert  it  again  so  as  to  make  ti^ 
root  and  grow ;  but  far  more  difficult  «ill »  P^ 
in  the  sea,  whore  the  soil  is  so  far  Movrtbt^ 
and  where  the  restless  Wllows  are  continuaIlTt«»? 

it  firom  one  side  to  the  other;  7^  ^^y^^^^^ti 
task  no  less  difiicult  than  this  <^^5V**?IT!ttJ 
can  the  man  of  genuine  faith  P®**™. .  xhl-a. 
for  with  God  BoSilng  is  impaoNble,  no^^ 
or  laborious.    In  theperaUeIpasi^B(llitt-nft-*) 


SWI 


SWAN.  This  bird  is  ooly  mentiooed  in  Lev.  zL 
18,  and  Deut  xiv.  16,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  be  really  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  nooin. 
The  LXX  render  PotfKyrion^  or purpUhen,  which  is 
a  water  bird,  not  unlike  m  form  to  those  which  pre- 
cede it  in  the  text  Geddes  observes,  that  ''the  root 
signifies  to  breathe  out^  to  respire-;  and  adds,  if  ety- 
mology were  our  guide,  I  would  say  it  points  to  a 
welt  known  quality  in  the  swan,  that  of  being  able  to 
respire  a  long  time  with  its  bill  and  neck  under  water, 
nna  even  plunged  in  the  mud."  Some  think  the  con- 
j(;cture  of  Michaetis  not  improbable,  ''that  it  is  the 
gooae,  which  every  one  knows  is  remarkable  for  its 
manner  of  breathing  out,  or  hiasinff,  when  provoked." 
"  What  makes  me  conjecture  thia,"  says  Michaelis, "  is 
that  the  same  Chaldee  interpreters,  who  in  Leviticus 
render  Ob^ct,  do  not  employ  this  word  in  Deuteron- 
omy, but  substitute '  the  white  Kak,'  which,  according 
to  buxtorf,  denotes  the  goose."  Perhaps  Egjrpt  has 
birds  of  the  wild  goose  kind,  one  of  which  is  here 
alluded  to.  Norden  (vol.  ii.  p.  36.)  mentions  a  "  goose 
of  the  Nile,  whose  plumage  was  extremely  beautiful. 
It  was  of  an  exquisite  aromatic  taste,  smelled  of  gin- 
ger, and  had  a  great  deal  of  flavor."  Can  a  bird  of 
this  kind  be  the  Hebrew  Tiruhemethf 

SWEARING,  see  Oath. 

S  WIN  El,  a  well  known  animal,  forbidden  as  food 
to  the  Hebrews,  (Lev.  xi.  7 ;  Deut.  xiv.  8.)  who  held 
its  flesh  in  such  detestation,  that  they  would  not  so 
much  as  pronounce  its  name. 

Among  the  gross  abominations  and  idolatrous 
practices  of  which  the  Israelites  were  guilty  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  however,  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  b 
mentioned,  ch.  Ixv.  4 :  "  A  people  that  provoketh  me 
to  anger  continually  to  my  fiice ;  that  sacrificeth  in 
gardens,  and  bumeth  incense  upon  altars  of  brick ; 
which  remain  among  the  graves,  and  lodse  in  the 
monuments ;  which  eat  8wme*s  flesh ;  and  broth  of 
abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels,"  &c.  Their 
punishment  is  denounced  in  the  next  chapter:  "  They 
that  sanctifV  themselves  and  purify  themselves  in  the 
gardens  behind  one  tree  in  the  midst,  eating  swine's 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse,  shall  be 
consumed  together,  saith  the  Lord,"  ch.  Ixvi.  17. 

It  was  an  established  custom,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  ofler  a  hog  in  sacrifice  to  Ceres  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  another  to  Bacchus,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  vinta^ ;  because  that  animal  is 
equally  hostile  to  the  growmg  corn  and  the  loaded 
vineyard.  To  this  practice  there  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion in  Isa.  Ixvi.  3 :  "He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if 
he  slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he 
cut  oif  a  doc's  neck ;  he  that  ofiTereth  an  oblation,  as 
if  he  ofiered  swine's  blood ;  he  that  burneth  incense, 
as  if  he  blessed  an  idol ;  yea,  they  have  chosen  their 
own  wi^s,  and  their  soul  delighteth  in  their  abom- 
ination." 

There  is  an  injunction  in  Matt  vii.  6,  which  de- 
mands notice  here :  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest 
they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again 
and  rend  you."  This  passaffe,  as  it  stands,  is  some- 
what obscure,  since  it  refers  ooth  the  maUgnant  acts 
specified  to  the  last-mentioned  animal.  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
however,  has  restored  it  to  its  true  meaniojs^,  bv  trans- 
posing the  lines;  and  bishop  Jebb,  avaihiigiiimself 
of  the  hint,  has  shown  it  to  be  one  of  those  tnlrovert^ 
ed  paraUetisms  which  so  fiisquoiitly  pveaenl  tfaemsehw 
in  the  sacrsd  writings,  and  which  lie  hasffSBerally  so 
beoutiflilhr  illustrated.  Placed  in  this  Atm^  it  will 
stand  as  follows  ^^ 


[  869  ]  SWINE 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 

Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine ; 

Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet. 
And  turn  about  and  rend  you. 

Here  the  first  line  is  related  to  the  fourth,  and  the 
second  to  the  third.  The  sense  of  the  passage  becomes 
perfectly  clear,  on  thus  adjusting  the  parallelism  >— 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 
Lest  they  turn  about  and  rend  you : 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine ; 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet 

The  more  dangerous  act  of  imprudence,  with  its 
Altai  result,  is  placed  first  and  last,  so  as  to  make, 
and  to  leave,  the  deepest  practical  impression.  To 
cast  pearls  before  swine,  is  to  place  the  pure  and 
elevated  morality  of  the  gospel  before  sensual  and 
besotted  wretches,  who  have 

. . .  Nor  ear,  nor  soul,  to  comprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery ; 

but  will  assuredly  trample  them  in  the  mire.  To 
^ve  that  which  is  holy  ftiie  sacrifice,  ss  some  translate 
It)  to  the  dogs,  is  to  proauce  the  deep  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity before  the  malignant  and  prorane,  who  will  not 
fiiil  to  add  injury  to  neglect ;  who  will  not  only  hate 
the  doctrine,  but  persecute  the  teacher.  In  either 
case,  an  indiscreet  and  over-profluent  zeal  may  do 
serious  mischief  to  the  cause  of  goodness ;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  the  injury  will  fall  with  heightened  sever- 
ity, both  on  religion,  and  on  religious  injudicious 
friends.  The  warning,  therefore,  agaiimt  the  doss,  is 
emphatically  placed  at  the  commencement  and  the 
close.  (Jebb's  Sacred  Literemre,  p.  338,  &c.)  This 
certainly  places  the  allusion  in  a  striking  and  beauti- 
ful light,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  bishop  has  caught 
the  true  sense  of  the  passage.  In  this  part  of  his  dis- 
course our  Lord  is  warning  his  hearers  not  to  be  un- 
merciful and  severe  in  censuring  others,  in  marking 
and  aggravatinff  their  faults ;  not  to  correct  flieir  vices 
or  mistakes,  vmile  they  are  chargeable  themselves 
with  much  more  heinous  crimes.  They  were  not  to 
suffer  sin  in  their  brother,  but  were  bound  to  reprove 
his  faults,  and  endeavor  his  reformation ;  their  coun- 
sels and  reproofs,  however,  were  to  be  managed  with 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  were  not  to  be  unseason- 
ably lavished  on  hardened  and  profligate  sinners, 
who,  instead  of  receivinff  them  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner, would  be  exasperated  by  them,  and  turn  with  fury 
upon  their  indiscreet  advisers.  "Give  not  wisdom/' 
says  the  Hebrew  adage,  "  to  him  who  knows  not  its 
value,  for  it  is  more  precious  than  pearls,  and  he  who 
seeks  it  not  is  worse  than  a  swine  that  defiles  and 
rolls  himself  in  the  mud ;  so  he  who  knows  not  ihc 
value  of  wisdom,  proftnes  its  glory." 

The  hog  delights  more  in  the  fetid  mire  than  in 
the  clear  and  running  stream.  The  mud  is  the  cho- 
sen place  of  his  repose,  and  to  waliow  in  it  seems  to 
constitute  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  To  wash 
him  is  vain;  for  he  Is  no  sooner  at  liberty,  than  he 
hastens  to  die  puddle,  and  besmears  himself  anew. 
Such  is  the  temper  of  corrupt  and  wicked  men,  who 
had  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  throuirfi  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
but  «re  again  entsoigled  and  overcome.  It  is  hap- 
pened unto  tiiem  according  to  the  true  proiHN%, 
''The  dog  is  turned  to  his  vomit  again ;  and  die  sow 
that  was  washed  to  her  wmUowing  in  the  mirOi"  9 
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I  Mae.  v»  13;  3  Mac.  xii.  17.  S^ria  of  Emath,  or 
Hamathy  near  the  proviooe  of  which  Hamatli,  on  the 
Ofontes,  was  the  capital. 

Syria,  however,  without  any  other  appellation,  de- 
notes the  kingdom  of  Syria,  of  which  Antioch  be- 
came the  capital,  after  the  reign  of  the  Seleucid». 
This  country  was  originally  governed  by  its  own 
kings,  each  in  his  own  city  and  territories.  David 
subdued  them  about  ante  A.  D.  1044,  (2  Sam.  viii. 
12 ;  X.  6,  8.)  but  after  the  reign  of  Solomon  they 
shook  off  the  yoke,  and  were  not  reduced  a^n,  till 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  A.  M.  3179.  Rezm,  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  having  declared 
war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Judab,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  aid  from  Tiglath- 

Sileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  put  Rezin  to  deatli,  took 
Damascus,  and  transported  the  Syrians  k»eyond  the 
Euphrates.  Syria  afterwards  came  under  the  Chal- 
deans, then  under  tlie  Persians,  and  was  ultimately 
reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  deatn 
(A.  M.  3681|  the  empire  was  divided  between  his 
principal  officers,  Seleucus  Nlcanor,  head  of  the 
uimily  of  kinss  called  Seleucide,  taking  the  diadem, 
and  name  of  king  of  Syria.  He  reigned  forty-two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Soter ;  Anti- 
ochus  Theoe;  Seleucus  Caliinicus;  Seleucus  Ke- 
raunus ;  Antiochus  Magnus ;  Seleucus  Philopator : 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  Antiochus  Eupator ;  I^eme- 


triusSeter;  Demetrius  Nicatar;  Antkidiin  Thaoi; 
Tryphon ;  Antiochus  Soter,  or  Sidetes*,  3878,  Seleii* 
cue  V.  son  of  Demetrius  ^kanor;  Antiochus  Giy- 
phus,  or  Philometer,  and  Antiochus  Cyzkeoitt,  bs 
nrother,  (3892,)  divided  the  kingdom ;  Sekueus  YL 
son  of  Gryphus ;  and  Antiochus  Eus^ies. 

In  the  year  3912,  Syria  was  divided  betwetn 
Philip  and  Demetrius  Eucerus.  The  SyriuQi  fiixi- 
ing  their  country  almost  ruined  by  the  civil  vm 
which  ensued,  they  called  in  Tigranes,  king  of  A^ 
menia.  At  M.  3921.  The  two  sons  of  Aobochiii 
Eusebes,  however,  still  held  poBsesmonofaptnof 
Syria,  till  Pompey  reduced  it  into  a  Roman  pm- 
ince,  A.  M.  3939,  after  it  had  subsisted  257  jtm. 
(See  further  under  the  respective  articles  reiatiTe  to 
the  persons  mentioned  in  this  historical  sketch.) 

SYRIAC  VERSION,  see  VeasiONB. 

SYRO-PH(ENICIA  is  Phenicia  propeiy  » 
called,  but  which,  bavins  by  conquest  been  uoited  to 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  addeid  its  old  name,  Pbeokii, 
to  that  of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is  caN 
a  Syro-phenician,  (Mark  vii.  26.)  because  ahe  «« of 
Phenicia,  then  considered  as  put  of  Syria.  Mit- 
thew,  who  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  written  ia 
Hebrew  or  Svriac,  calls  her  a  Canaanitish  wonao, 
(Matt  XV.  22.)  becAuse  that  countiy  waa  retUr 
peopled  by  Canaanites,  Sidon  being  the  eldest  na 
of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  15.    See  pHflBAicu. 
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TAANACH  is  always  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Meoiddo,  except  in  Josh.  xxi.  25.  The  infer- 
ence is,  that  they  lay  near  each  other.  (See  Me- 
GiDDo,  and  see  a  nill  description  of  the  topography  of 
the  region,  in  the  BibL  Kepositorv,  voL  i.  p.  598, 
e03.)   ^R. 

TABERAH,  or  Tabexra,  fruming',  an  encamp- 
ment of  Israel  in  the  desert,  (Numb.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  ix. 
22 )  and  so  called,  because  here  a  fire  ftrom  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  Lord  burned  a  great  part  of  the  camp. 

TABERNACLE.  We  have  an  account  of  three 
public  tabernacles  among  the  Jews,  previous  to  the 
Duilding  of  Solomon's  temple.  The  Jirstf  which 
Moses  erected  for  himself,  is  called  "  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation."  In  this  he  gave  audience, 
heard  causes,  and  inquired  of  God.  Perhaps  the 
public  offices  of  religious  worship  were  also  per- 
formed in  it  for  some  time,  and  hence  its  designation, 
l^he  Bteond  tabernacle  was  that  which  Moses  built 
for  God,  by  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  the 
place  of  his  residence  as  king  of  Israel,  (Exod.  xl.34, 
»5.)  and  partly  to  be  the  medium  of  that  solemn  wor- 
Kbip  which  the  people  were  to  render  to  him,  vcr.  17, 
26 — ^29.  The  third  public  tabernacle  was  that  which 
David  erected  in  his  own  city,  for  the  reception  of 
the  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom,  2  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  1  Cbron.  xvi.  1.  But 
it  is  the  second  of  these,  called  f/ie  tabernacle,  by  way 
of  distinction,  that  we  have  more  particularly  to 
notice. 

Moses  having  been  instructed  by  God  to  rear  the 
tabernacle,  according  to  the  pattern  which  had  been 
shown  to  him  in  the  mount,  called  the  people  to- 
gether imd  informed  them  of  his  proeeedings,  for  the 
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purpose  of  affording  tbem  an  opportunity  ofw^ 
tributing  towards  so  noble  and  nononble  a  woii 
Exod.  XXV.  2;  xxxv.  5.  And  so  libenUy  didtbi 
people  bring  their  offerings,  that  be  was  obliged  ta 
restrain  them  in  so  doing,  ver.  21— zxxvi  &  lb 
stnicture  which  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  im 
built  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  atapiO' 
digious  expense,  that  it  might  be  in  aooie  meisfi* 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Great  King,  for  vhm 
palace  it  was  designed,  and  to  tbe  value  of  t^ 
spiritual  and  etemu  blessings,  of  which  itwaitP 
designed  as  a  type  or  emblem. 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silveft  only,uBttlfe» 
work,  and  of  which  we  have  an  account  io  Es^ 
xxxviii.  24,  25,  amounted,  accofding  to  biili^ 
Cumberland's  reduction  of  the  Jewish  ^•'^'•^ 
shekel  to  English  coin,  to  upwards  of  IfiS^S^^I 
more  than  810,600  dollars.  If  we  add  to  tkiiw 
vast  quantity  of  brass  or  copper,  that  was  ako  v^; 
the  shittim  wood,  of  which  the  boards  of  the  laben*- 
cle,  as  well  as  the  pillars  which  surrounded  ^^ 
and  sacred  utensils,  were  made;  as  alao  ^^ 
embroidered  curtains  and  canopies  that  ^<^^**^y 
tabernacle,  divided  the  parts  of  it,  and  '^"^^'^ 
the  court;— and  if  we  nirther  add,  the  jewebp* 
were  set  in  the  high-priest*s  ephod  snd  hwaitpWJ 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ^^ 
of  the  tabernacle,  tbe  value  of  the  whole  matM*''' 
exclusive  of  workmanship,  must  amoant  to  an^ 
mense  sum.  This  sum  waa  raised,  P^'^'T'? '\3i 
tnry  contributions  and  presents,  and  partly  7|? 
tax  of  half  a  shekel  a  head  for  every  ""^-^JS 
above  twenty  years  old,  (chap.  xxx.  U— lo-l/lPT 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents  and  1975  aDn» 
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the  hyperbole  is  varied,  a  mountain  being  aubatitated 
for  the  sycamore  tree.  The  paaaage  is  thus  para- 
phrased by  Rosenmiiller :  <*  So  long  as  you  trust  in 
God  and  me,  and  are  not  sufScient  in  self-reliance, 
you  may  accomplish  the  most  arduous  labors  under- 
taken for  the  furthering  my  religion.** 

SYCHAR,  see  Sichem. 

S  YENE,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Egypt 
towards  Elhiopia,  between  Thebes  and  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  (Ezek.  xxtx.  10 ;  xxx.  6.)  and  now  called 
Assouan.  Plinv  says  it  stands  in  a  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  shore  or  the  Nile ;  that  it  is  araile  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  a  Roman  garrison. 

SYNAGOGUE,  a  word  which  primarily  signifies 
an  assembly ;  but,  like  the  word  church,  came  at 
length  to  be  applied  to  places  in  which  any  assem- 
blies, especially  those  for  the  worship  of  God,  met. 
or  were  convened.  From  the  silence  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  reference  to  these  places  of  worship, 
most  commentators  and  writers  on  biblical  antiqui- 
ties are  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  in  use  till  aner 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
Jews  seem  to  have  held  their  social  meetings  for 
religious  worship  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the 
houses  of  the  prophets.  (See  2  Kings  iv.  23.)  Syna- 
gogues could  only  be  erected  in  those  places  where 
ten  men  of  age,  learning,  piety,  and  easy  circum- 
stances could  be  found  to  attend  to  the  service  which 
was  enjoined  in  them.  Large  towns  had  several 
synagogues,  and  soon  afler  the  captivity,  their  utility 
tiecame  so  obvious,  that  they  were  scattered  over  the 
land,  and  became  the  parish  churches  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Their  number  appears  to  have  been  very 
considerable,  and  when  the  erection  of  a  synagogue 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  piety,  (Luke  vii.  5.)  or 
passport  to  heaven,  we  need  not  lie  surprised  to  hear 
that  they  were  multiplied  beyond  all  necessity,  so 
that  in  Jerusalem  alone  there  were  not  fewer  than 
4^  or  480.  They  were  generally  built  on  the  most 
elevated  ground,  and  consisted  of  two  parts.  The 
one  on  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  building  con- 
tained the  ark,  or  chest,  m  which  the  book  of  the 
law  and  the  sections  of  the  prophets  were  deposited, 
and  was  called  the  temple  by  way  of  eminence.  The 
other,  in  which  the  congregation  assembled,  was 
termed  the  body  of  the  church.  The  people  sat 
with  their  &ces  towards  the  temple,  and  the  elders 
in  the  contrary  direction,  and  opposite  to  the  people ; 
the  space  between  them  being  occupied  by  the  pul- 
pit, or  reading  desk.  The  seats  of  the  elders  were 
considered  as  more  holy  than  the  others,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  ''the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues," 
Matt,  xxiii.  6. 

The  stated  office-bearere  in  every  synago^e  were 
ten,  though  in  rank  they  were  but  six.*  Tneir  names 
and  duties  are  given  by  Lightfbot,  to  whom  the 
rauier  is  referred.  But  we  must  notice  the  Arehiay' 
nofspgos,  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue ;  who  regulated 
all  Its  concerns,  and  granted  permission  to  preach. 
Of  these  there  were  three  in  each  synagogue.  Dr. 
Lightfbot  believes  them  to  have  possessed  a  civil 
power,  and  to  have  constituted  the  lowest  civil  tribu- 
nal, conunonly  known  as  *'  the  council  of  three ;  ** 
whose  office  it  was  to  decide  the  differences  that 
arose  between  any  members  of  the  synagogue,  and  to 
judge  of  money  matters,  thefts,  losses,  &c.  To  these 
officers  there  is  probably  an  allusion  in  1  Cor.  vi.  5. 
The  second  office-bearer  was  ''the  angel  of  the 
church,"  or  minister  of  the  congregation,  who  prayed 
and  preached.  In  allusion  to  these  the  pastors  of 
the  Asiatic  churches  are  called  angda^  Rev.  ii.  iii. 


The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  as  fi>llowB ;—« 
The  people  being  seated,  Sie  minister,  or  angel  of 
the  church,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  offered  up  the 
public  prayers ;  the  people  rising  from  their  seats^ 
and  standing  in  a  posture  of  deep  devotion.  Matt.  vK 
5;  Mark  xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11,  13.  The  prayers 
were  nineteen  in  number,  and  were  closed  by  read- 
ing the  execration.  The  next  thing  was  the  repeti* 
tion  of  their  phylacteries;  after  which  came  the 
reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  former 
was  divided  into  54  sections,  with  which  were  united 
corresponding  portions  from  the  prophets ;  (see  Acts 
XV.  21 ;  xiii.  27.)  and  these  were  read  through  once 
in  the  course  of^the  year.  After  the  return  nnom  the 
captivity  an  interpreter  was  employed  in  reading  the 
law  and  the  propnets,  (see  Neb.  viii.  2 — 10.)  who  in- 
terpreted them  into  the  S3rro-Cha]daic  dialect,  which 
was  then  spoken  by  the  people.  The  last  part  of 
the  service  was  the  expoundmg  of  the  Scriptures^ 
and  preaching  from  them  to  the  people.  This  was 
done  either  by  one  of  the  officers,  or  by  some  dis- 
tinguished person  who  happened  to  be  present  The 
reader  will  recollect  one  memorable  occasion,  on 
which  our  Saviour  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  address  his  countrymen,  (Luke  iv. 
20.)  and  there  are  several  other  instances  recorded 
of  himself  and  his  disciples  teaching  in  the  syna- 
gogues. (See  Matt  xiii.  54 ;  Mark  vi.  2 ;  John  xviii. 
20 ;  Acts  xiii.  5,  15,  44 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  2—4, 10—12, 
17;  xviii.  4,  25;  xix.  8.)  The  whole  service  was 
concluded  with  a  short  prayer,  or  benediction. 

The  Jewish  synagogues  were  not  only  used  for  the 
purposes  of  divine  worship,  but  also  for  courts  of 
judicature,  in  such  matters  os  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  eounctZ  of  three,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  On  such  occasions  the  sentence  given 
against  the  offender  was  sometimes  carried  into  eff*ect 
in  the  place  where  the  council  was  assembled. 
Hence  we  read  of  persons  being  beaten  in  the  tyna- 
rogue,  and  scourged  in  the  tynagogut,  Matt.  x.  17 ; 
Mark  xiii.  9. 

SYNTYCHE,  (Phil.  iv.  2.)  a  woman  illustrious 
for  vinue  and  good  works  in  the  church  at  Philippu 

SYRACUSE,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  (Acts  xxviii.  12.)  where  Paul  spent  three  days, 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome. 

SYRIA,  called  Aram,  fitim  the  patriarch  who 
peopled  its  chief  provinces,  comprehended  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Euphrates  east,  the  Mediter- 
ranean west,  Cilicia  north,  and  Phenicia,  Judea  and 
Arabia  Deserta  south.  Syria  of  the  two  rivers  is 
Mesopotamia  of  Syria,  which  see. 

Syria  of  Damascus  extended  eastward  along  mount 
Libanus ;  but  its  limits  varied  according  to  the  power 
of  the  princes  that  reigned  at  Damascus.  Syria  of 
Zobnh,  or  Sobal,  was  probably  CoBle-Syria,  or  hollow 
Syria.  Syria  of  Maacah,  or  Beth-maaehah,  or  Ma- 
chati)  was  also  towards  Libanus,  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 ; 
2  Kings  XV.  29.)  extending  beyond  Jordan,  and  was 
given  to  Manasseh,  Deut.  hi.  14 ;  Josh.  xiii.  13.  (See 
Abel  II.)  Svria  of  Rohob,  or  Rehob,  was  that 
part  of  Syria  of  which  Rehob  was  tlie  capital,  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  (Numb, 
xiii.  21.)  on  the  pass  that  leads  to  Emath,  or  Hamatb. 
It  was  given  to  Asher,  and  lay  contiguous  to  Aphek 
in  Libanus,  Josh.  xix.  28,  30;  xxi.  31.  Laish,  situ-> 
ate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  in  this  country, 
Judg.  i.  31.  Syria  of  Tob,  or  of  Ish-tob,  or  of  the 
land  of  Tob,  or  of  the  Tubieni,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  Maccabees,  was  in  the  neighborhbod  of  Libanu% 
the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine,  Judg.  xi.  %5% 
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Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews,  Tchap.  viii.  2.)  diat  **  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  minister  of  tne  saQctuary  and  of  the 
true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitcned,  and  not 
roan  f  and  that,  **  being  come  a  high-priest  of  good 
things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  t^)er- 
liacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this 
building,"  &c.  ch.  ix.  11.  (See  also  Rev.  xiii.  6 ;  xxi. 
8.)  The  tabernacle  of  David  that  God  was  to  raise 
(Amos  ix.  11 ;  Acts  xv.  16.)  is  the  church  of  Christ, 
the  ofispringof  David,  and  heir  of  the  promises  made 
to  that  patriarch. 

Tabernacles,  Feast  or  ;  called  ^2rxi}io;zvy/u,  that 
is,  the  feast  in  which  they  set  up  tents  or  tabernacles, 
John  viL  2.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called  the  feast  oftenisy 
(Lev.  xxiii.  42  44.)  because  it  was  kept  under  green 
tents,  or  arbors,  in  memory  of  the  dwelling  in  tents 
bjr  the  Israelites  during  their  passage  through  the 
wilderness.  It  was  one  of  their  three  great  solemui- 
ties,  in  which  all  the  males  were  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  Lord.  It  was  celebrated  after  harvest,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  Tizri,  the  first  month  of  the  civil 
year,  and  was  designed  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  then  gathered  in,  Exod.  xxiii. 
16.  The  feast  continued  eisht  days,  during  which 
no  labor  was  permitted,  and  certain  sacrifices  were 
offered.  On  tne  first  day  they  cut  down  branches 
of  the  handsomest  trees,  with  tlieir  fruit,  which  they 
carried  in  ceremony  to  the  synagogue,  where  they 
l>erformed  what  they  called  Lulab,  Holding  in  their 
right  hand  a  branch  of  a  palm-tree,  three  branches  of 
myrtle,  and  two  of  willow,  tied  together,  and  havmg 
in  their  left  hand  a  citron  witli  its  fruit,  they  brought 
them  together,  waving  them  towards  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  singfhg  certain  songs.  These 
branches  were  also  called  I&sanna,  because  on  that 
occasion  they  cried  Hosanna !  not  uulike  what  was 
done  at  our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Matt 
xxi.  8, 9.  On  the  eighth  day  they  performed  tliis 
ceremony  more  freauently,  and  with  greater  solem- 
nity than  on  the  otner  days  of  the  feast ;  whence 
they  called  this  day  Hosanna  Rabbali,  or  the  great 
Hosanna.  On  this  occasion  Psalm  cxviii.  ^  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good — Let  Israel 
now  say,"  &c.  seems  to  have  been  sung. '  The 
psalmist  makes  a  plain  allusion  to  it  in  ver.  25,  &c. 
''Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord :  O  Lord,  I  be- 
seech thee,  send  now  prosperity.  Blessed  be  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  or  the  Lord,"  &c.  The  Hebrew 
says,  "  Hosanna  Jehovah,"  &c.  and  these  words  the 
Jews  mug  at  this  day,  when  they  make  a  procession 
about  their  desk,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Tliey 
are  the  same  as  were  sung  at  our  Saviour's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  besides  the  ordinary 
sacrifices,  they  offered  as  a  burnt  offering  thirteen 
calves,  two  rams  and  fourteen  lambs,  with  offerings 
of  flour  and  libations  of  wine ;  and  also  a  goat  for  a 
sin-offering.  Numb.  xxix.  12.  On  the  second  day 
they  offer^  twelve,  calves,  two  rams  and  fourteen 
lambs,  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  their  offerings  of 
flour,  oil  and  wine;  as  also  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering; 
and  this  beside  the  ordinary  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices,  which  were  never  interrupted ;  nor  those 
offered  by  the  Israelites  from  private  devotion,  or  for 
expiation  of  sin.  On  the  thuti,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  days  of  the  feast  were  offered  the  same 
sacrifices  as  on  the  second  day,  with  this  difference, 
that  eveiy  day  they  diminished  from  the  former  by 
one  calf;  so  that  on  the  third  day  they  offered  eleven, 
on  the  fourth  ten,  on  the  fifth  nine,  on  t'he  cnxth 
eight,  and  ou  the  seventh  but  seven.    But  the  eighth 


day,  which  was  kepi  with  the  greatsst  BoiemmtT, 
they  offered  but  one  calf,  one  ram  and  teren  hnibi 
for  a  burnt-offering,  and  one  goat  for  a  oD-offenog; 
with  the  other  accustomed  offerings  andlifaatiQDi 
On  this  day,  too,  the  Jews  presented  at  tbe  tempfe 
the  fh^-fruits  of  then*  later  crop,  that  is,  of  eorii 
things  as  were  the  latest  in  coming  to  roaturitY. 
They  also  drew  water  out  of  the  fountain  of  Siknin, 
which  was  brought  mto  the  temple,  and,  being  fiA 
mingled  with  wine,  was  poured  out  by  the  prieeis  a 
the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offeringa;  the  people  io 
the  mean  time  singing  those  words  of  the  prophft 
Isaiah,  (chap.  xii.  3.)  "Therefore  with  joy  sbalhf 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  sslvatioiL"  It  is  said 
this  ceremony  was  instituted  by  Hag^  and  Zffhi- 
riah,  at  the  return  from  the  captivity ;  and  it  a 
thought  that  our  Lord  alluded  to  it,  (John  Tij.37,%!.| 
when  he  cried  in  the  temple,  on  the  last  daj  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  «If  any  thirat,  let  hanfoiBe 
unto  nic  and  drink.  He  that  belicveth  on  roe,  asibe 
Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flowriTm 
of  living  water ; " — ^meaning,  according  to  JoimV 
observation,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  should  be  gi^fli 
to  those  who  believed  on  him.  Some  commentatos 
think,  that  at  this  feast  were  reheaised  Psalms  m 
Ixxxi.  and  Ixxxvui.  entitled  "for  the  presBes;"  l«« 
Leo  of  Modena  says,  they  rehearsed  thoee  Paliw 
whose  titles  are  Hallelujah,  or,  **  praiae  God,''-f» 
cxii.  cxiii.  cxvi.  cxvii.  cxviii. 
TABLE  OF  SHEw-BREAn,see  BREAD,p.3®  w)^ 
TABITHA,  a  Christian  widow,who  Uved  at  Jojj* 
and  who,  having  fallen  sick  and  died,  was  reaioidtt 
life  through  the  intercession  of  the  apoale  Prfff. 
Acts  ix.  36.  The  name  TabOha,  Heb.  ^m,  Syr.  »r» 
signifies  gazdU;  as  does  also  the  conwpoM'Bc 
Greek  name,  Dorcas.   See  Autklope,  p.  70. 

TABOR,  an  isolated  mountain  which  riw"°J 
north-eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  EsdnieloB,  m  wjj 
ilee.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cooe,8i» 
Burckhardt  states  its  composition  to  be  cntiitly  «• 
careous.  Travelleiv  vary  in  their  ^^'"'f^.^ 
height,  which  is  probably  about  2500  to  3000  fc* 
Tabor  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is  coveitdwiDrw 
and  odoriferous  plants.  On  its  summit  ia  •  ?"■ 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  where  are  the  rfflflj 
of  a  citadel  of  some  considerable  extent,  bm  v 
what  purpose  it  was  erected  is  not  tawwn-  J^ 
Buckingham,  who  ascended  this  mountain,  descnw 
the  view  from  its  summit  asbeingthefiw^JJr 
country  :  "  We  had  on  the  north-west »  ^^  "  "J 
Mediterranean  sea,  whose  blue  """^f^v***^ 
open  space  lefl  by  a  downward  bend  in  the  (f^ 
of  the  western  hills ;  to  the  we8t-north-we««»J*j 
or  portion  of  its  waters  were  seen ;  and  on  the  w^ 
again,  the  slender  line  of  its  distant  horiMO  «»P 
perceptible  over  the  range  of  land  ^^^^^^^ 
From  the  west  to  the  south,  the  plain  <>f^J[rJ^ 
extended  over  a  vast  space,  being  bo""*^  jg, 
south  by  the  range  of  hills  generally  cowwf]^ 
be  Hermon,  virhose  dews  are  poetically  ce^*]^ 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  a)  and  having  in  the  same  dijefD* 
nearer  the  foot  of  Tabor,  the  springs  of^'^'T^ 
rar,  which  send  a  perceptible  stream  "f'^iy 
centre,  and  form  the  brook  Kishon  of  anoqui^J^ 
btxxiii.  9.  From  the  south-east  to  the  f^% 
plain  of  GalUee,  being  abnost a  «>ntim»tKW  o*^^ 
draelon,  and  like  it,  appearing  to  be  ^^^^^^ 
being  now  ploughed  for  seed  *®"P^^^^Sor 
the  range  or  this  supposed  Hermon  is  '^J^] 
famed  for  the  witch  who  raised  the  ^^^fTibf 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.)  and  Nain,  equally  celebiti»*» 
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that  is,  35,3501.  7#.  6dL  Bterlin^  or  oeaily  157,000 
dolluTB,  chap.  xzxriiL  25. 

The  learned  Spencer  imagined  that  Moses  bor- 
rowed his  design  of  this  tabernacle  from  E^pt.  But 
this  notion,  as  Jenninss  has  shown,  is  directly  at 
variance  with  matter  of  fact;  the  structure  of  Moses 
difieriog  from  thoiae  used  in  the  heathen  worship 
most  essentially,  both  in  situation  and  form,  and  also 
with  its  typical  design  and  use,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
aposde  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  tabernacle  was  of  an  oblong  rectangular  form, 
thirty  cubits  Ions;  ten  broad,  and  ten  in  height; 
(Exod.  xxvi.  18—^ ;  xxxvi.  23 — 34.)  which,  accord- 
ing to  bishop  Cumberland,  was  fifW-five  feet  long, 
eighteen  broad,  and  eighteen  high.  The  two  sides, 
and  the  western  end,  were  formed  of  boards  of  shit- 
tim  wood,  overlaid  with  thin  plates  of  gold,  and 
fixed  in  solid  sockets,  or  vases  of  silver.  Above, 
thev  were  secured  by  bars  of  the  same  wood,  over- 
laid with  sold,  passing  throuffh  rings  of  gold,  which 
were  fixed  to  the  boutla  On  the  east  end,  which 
was  the  entrance,  there  were  no  boards,  but  only  five 
pillars  of  shittim  wood,  whose  chapiters  and  fillets 
were  overlaid  with  gold,  and  their  hooks  of  gold, 
standijig  on  five  sockets  of  brass.  The  tabernacle, 
thus  erected,  was  covered  with  four  different  kinds 
of  curtaina  The  first  and  inner  curtain  was  com- 
posed of  fine  linen,  magnificently  embroidered  with 
figures  of  cherubim,  in  shades  of  blue,  purplo  and 
scarlet ;  this  formed  the  beautiful  ceilinff.  Tne  next 
covering  was  made  of  goats'  hair;  the  third  of  rams' 
skins,  died  red ;  and  the  fourth  and  outward  cover- 
ing was  made  of  badgers'  skins,  as  our  translators 
have  it,  but  which  is  not  (][uite  certain,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  the  original  intends  only  skins  of 
some  description,  dyed  of  a  particular  color.  We 
have  already  said,  that  the  east  end  of  the  tabernacle 
had  no  boards,  but  only  five  pillars  of  shittim  wood ; 
it  W8B,  therefore,  enclosed  with  a  richly  embroidered 
curtain,  suspended  Srom  these  pillars,  Exod.  xxviL  16. 

Such  was  the  external  appearance  of  the  sacred 
tent,  which  was  divided  into  two  apartments,  bv 
means  of  four  pillars  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with 
gold,  like  the  pillars  before  described,  two  cubits  and 
a  half  distant  fix>m  each  other ;  only  they  stood  on 
sockets  of  silver,  instead  of  sockets  of  brass;  (Exod. 
xxvi.  32 ;  xxxvi.  36.)  and  on  these  pillars  was  hung 
a  veil,  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  one 
placed  at  the  east  end,  Exod.  xxvi.  31 — 33 ;  xxxvi.  35. 
We  are  not  informed  in  what  proportions  the  interior 
of  the  tabernacle  was  thus  dividea  ;  but  it  is  generally 
conceived  that  it  was  divided  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  temple  afterwards  built  according  to  its  model ; 
that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  length  being  allotted 
to  the  first  room,  or  the  holy  place,  and  one  third  to 
the  second,  or  most  holy  place.  Thus  the  former 
would  be  twenty  cubits  long,  ten  wide,  and  ten  high, 
and  the  latter  ten  cubits  every  way.  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  neither  the  holy  nor  most  holy  places  had 
any  window.  Hence  the  need  of  the  candlestick  in 
the  one,  for  the  service  that  was  performed  therein  ; 
the  darkness  of  the  other  would  create  reverence, 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  suggested  the  similar  con- 
trivance of  tne  Adyta  in  the  heathen  temples. 

The  tabernacle  thus  described  stood  in  an  open 
space,  of  an  oblong  form,  one  hundred  cubits  in 
length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  situated  due  east  and 
west,  Exod.  xxviL  18.  This  court  was  surrounded 
with  pillars  of  brass,  filleted  with  silver,  and  placed 
at  the  distance  of  five  cubits  from  each  other.  Their 
sockets  were  of  brass  and  were  fastened  to  the  earth 
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with  pins  of  the  same  metal,  Exod.  zzxvitL  10^  17, 
20.  Their  height  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  probably 
five  cubits,  that  bemff  the  lengdi  of  the  curtains  that 
were  suspended  on  them,  Exod.  xxxviii.  18.  These 
curtains,  which  formed  an  enclosure  round  the  court, 
were  of  fine  twined  white  linen  vam,  (Exod.  xxviL 
9 ;  xxxviii.  9,  16.)  except  that  at  the  entrance  on  the 
east  end,  which  was  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  white  twined  linen,  wiu  cords  to  draw  it 
either  up,  or  aside,  when  the  priests  entered  the 
court,  Exod.  xxxviii.  18 ;  xxxix.  40.  Within  this  area 
stood  the  altar  of  bumt-ofierings,  and  the  layer  and  its 
foot.  The  former  was  placed  in  a  line  between  the 
door  of  the  court  and  tne  door  of  the  tabernacle,  but 
nearer  the  former ;  (Exod.  xl.  6, 29.)  the  latter  stood 
between  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8. 

But  although  the  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by 
the  court,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  stood  in 
the  centre  of  it ;  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  so 
large  an  area  at  the  west  end  as  at  the  east,  where 
the  altar  and  other  utensils  of  the  sacred  service  were 
placed.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  area  at  this  end 
was  fifly  cubits  square ;  and  indeed  a  less  space  than 
that  could  hardly  suffice  for  the  work  that  was  to  be 
done  there,  and  for  the  persons  who  were  immedi- 
ately to  attend  the  service.  We  now  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  furniture  which  the  tabernacle  contained. 

In  the  holy  place  were  three  objects  worthy  of  no- 
tice, viz.  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  for  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  candlestick  for  the  light^  each  of 
which  have  been  described  in  their  respecdve  places.. 
The  ttUar  of  incense  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
sanctuary,  before  the  veil,  (Exod.  xxx.  6—10 ;  xl. 
26,  27.)  and  on  it  the  incense  was  burnt  morning  and 
evening,  Exod.  xxx.  7, 8, 34—38.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  idtar  of  incense,  diat  is,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
priest  as  he  entered,  stood  ihe  table  for  the  shtto- 
oreod^  (Exod.  xxvi.  35 ;  xl.  22, 23.)  ana  on  the  south 
side  of  the  holy  place,  (he  gdden  candkMUcki  Exod. 
XXV.  31 — 39.  M  (he  moH  hSy  place  were  the  ark,  the 
mercv-seat,  and  the  cherubim,  for  a  description  of 
which  their  articles  may  be  consulted. 

The  remarkable  and  costly  structure  dius  de- 
scribed was  erected  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  after 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt ;  (Exod.  xl.  17.)  and  when 
erected  was  anointed,  together  with  its  furniture,  with 
holy  oil,  (yer.  &— ll.fand  sanctified  bv  blood,  E](od. 
xxiv.fr—S;  Heb.ix.21.  The  altar  of^bumt-offering, 
especially,  was  sanctified  b}[  sacrifices  during  seven 
days,  (Exod.  xxix.  37.)  while  rich  donations  were 
ffiven  by  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  for  the  service  of 
me  sanctuary,  Numl).  vii. 

We  should  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  tabernacle 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  a«^in,  as  occasion  required.  This  was  in- 
dispensable; it  being  designed  to  accompany  the 
Israelites  during  their  travels  in  the  wilderness.  As 
oflen  as  they  removed,  the  tabernacle  was  taken  to 

Rieces,  and  borne  in  regular  order  b^  the  Levitet, 
fumb.  iv.  Wherever  they  encamped  it  was  pitched 
in  the  midst  of  their  tents,  whicn  were  set  up  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  under  their  respective  stanaards, 
at  a  distance  from  the  tabernacle  of  2000  cubits ; 
while  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  priests  and  Levites 
occupied  a  place  between  them. 

<*  Tabernacle  "  is  sometimes  put  for  heaven,  for  the 
dwellinff-place  of  the  blessed,  Ps.  xv.  1 ;  IxL  4.  *'  I 
will  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  forever."  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  L 
«  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles^  O  Lord  of  hostt  1  * 
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of  Ophir.  For  what  is  said  to  be  gi^»&  by  David  (1 
Cbron.  xxiL  14, 15,  19 ;  xxix.  3 — v,  three  thoiuand 
Hebrew  talents  of  ifold,  redileed  to  our  money,  is 
31,600,0001.  sterling)  and  his  princes,  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  exceeds  in  value 
9W)ft00fl0OL  of  our  money,  if  the  talent  there  spoken 
of  be  a  Hebrew  talent,  (the  value  of  a  Hebrew  talent 
appears  from  Exod.  xxxviii.  25,  26.  For  603,550 
persons  being  taxed  at  half  a  shekel  each,  they 
must  have  paid  in  the  whole  301,774 ;  now  that  sum 
is  sakl  to  amount  to  100  talents,  775  shekels  only ; 
deduct  die  two  latter  sums,  and  there  will  remain 
900,000,  which,  divided  by  100,  will  leave  3000 
shekels  for  each  of  these  talents,)  and  not  a  weight 
of  the  same  denomination,  the  value  of  which  was 
less,  and  peculiarly  reserved  for,  and  used  in  the 
traffic  of,  these  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  probably  an  African  or  Indian  weight,  proper  to 
the  same  mme  whence  was  gotten  the  gold,  appro- 
priated to  fine  commodities  only,  as  is  the  case  with 
our  ounce  troy  different  fix>m  the  avoirdupois.'' 

TALISMAN,  see  Amulet. 

TALMUD  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  work  contain- 
ing the  body  of  the  doctrines,  religion  and  morality 
or  the  Jews ;  and  having  amons  tnem  an  authority 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  tnat  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  namef  comes  firom  the  Hebrew 
Idmadf  to  tecuhy  and  signifies  therefore  teaching,  or 
hither  tradUional  doctnne.  There  are  strictly  two 
works  under  this  name,  viz.  the  Talmud  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon.  See  under  Lait- 
euAOE,  p.  609. 

The  Tauiud  or  Jerusalem  was  compiled  bv 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  who  presided  in  the  school  of  Pal- 
estine fourscore  years,  and  who  is  said  to  have  fin- 
ished it  230  years  after  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  or 
about  A.  D.  300,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  Judea. 
This  Talmud  is  shorter  and  more  obscure  than  that 
of  Babylon,  but  is  doubtless  more  ancient  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  Miskna  and  the  Gemara. 
The  Mishna  (which,  is  also  common  to  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud)  is  the  work  of  Rabbi  Judah  Hakko- 
desh,  or  **  the  Holy,"  who  compiled  it  about  A.  D. 
190  or  220,  at  Tiberias.  The  name  Miahna  signifies 
Vie  aeeond  law ;  and  the  work  is  a  collection  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  which  Hakkodesh 
gathered  into  one  body,  for  fear  the^  should  be  lost 
and  for^tten  because  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jev^ 
and  the  interruption  of  their  schools.  About  a  century 
later.  Rabbi  Jochanan,  as  is  said  above,  composed 
the  Gemara,  i.  e.  comptdion,  perfection,  in  order  to 
perfect  and  finish  the  Mishna  of  Rabbi  Judah.  It 
consists  of  illustrations  of  the  Mishna,  and  things 
supplementary  to  it,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  it  The  two  constitute  the  Talmud 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  Talmch)  of  Babylon  is  composed  of  the 
same  J^hna  of  Judah  the  Holy,  and  of  a  Gemara, 
composed,  as  is  said  by  some,  by  Rabbi  Asa,  who 
lived  at  Babylon  about  A.  D.  400 ;  or,  as  is  affirmed 
by  others,  by  Rabbi  Jose,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  called  the  Talmud  of  Babylon, 
because  it  wais  compiled  in  that  city,  and  was  chiefly 
prevalent  among  tne  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  Jews  prefer  this  to  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
because  it  is  clearer  and  more  extensive.  It  abounds 
with  a  multitude  of  fables  and  ridiculous  stories,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  however,  they  must  entertain  no 
doubt,  unless  they  would  pass  for  heretics. 

The  Jews  even  prefer  the  authority  of  the  Talmud* 
to  that  of  Scripture.     They  compare  the  Bible  to 


water,  the  Mishna  to  wine,  and  the  GflmaniiobTpO' 
eras.  It  is  a  part  of  their  beBef^  that  the  tmfiboa 
and  ezpilcadons  contained  in  die  Talmud  are  denied 
from  God  himself ;  that  Moses  revealed  them  n 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  to  the  elders  of  lane);  tki 
these  communicated  tfaem  to  thepropbeiB,aiMiiiie 
prophets  to  the  members  of  the  great  8yi»|ogiie,wto 
transmitted  them  down  till  they  came  to  the  docton 
or  rabbis,  and  these  reduced  them  to  the  fonDof 
the  Mishna  and  CSeroara. 

The  Mishna  is  written  in  Hebrew,  in  >  ^ 
close  and  obscure  style.  See  LAfteuACE,  pi  609. 
A  noble  edition  of  it  was  ^ven  by  SureohnrWiiB 
six  parts,  folio,  AmsL  1696,  &c  The  Talmodof 
Jerusalem  was  printed  by  Bomberg,  atVemJB 
one  volume  folio:  that  of  Babylon  at  AnalntiaiB, 
in  twelve  volumes  fi>lio.  Other  editioDa  are  ik 
extant.    *R. 

I.  TAMAR,  daughter-in-law  of  diepatriarebJo- 
dah,  wife  of  £r  and  Onan,  and  mother  of  Phamd 
Zarah.  The  book  of  the  Testament  of  the  tveNt 
Patriarchs  says,  that  Tamar  was  of  McBOpow 
and  daughter  of  Aram,  that  is,  bv  deseent  a  Snia; 
that  Bathshuah,  the  vnfe  of  Judah,  could  not  oKiDn 
her,  because  she  was  of  a  nation  difleicDt  ftoio  txr 
own,  and  inspired  the  same  hatred  of  her  ioto  to 
son  Er,  who,  refuang  to  treat  Tamar  aa  his  «^ 
was  slain  by  an  angel  of  die  Lord,  on  the  thin)  ^ 
afler  his  marriage.  Scripmre  says  tiiat  be  was  tw 
wicked  before  the  Lord,  for  which  the  Lord  ifcf 
him,  (Gen.  xxxviii.  7.)  which  mav  roean^eitlwte 
he  was  suddenly  slain,  or  smitten  dv  a  diaette  whw 
ultimately  produced  his  death.  Judah  theawdB 
Onan,  his  second  son, "  Go  in  unto  thy  brodjert  «* 
and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed  unto  tbj  bi«i» 
Onan  took  her,  as  commanded  by  hia  ndKr:  ts: 
knowing  that  the  children  bom  fifom  thia  ^^"^ 
would  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  his  brodier,  he  w* 
held  ftiom  Tamar  the  means  of  beconmif  a  idW 
wherefore  the  Lord  slew  him  also.  '"^  *J 
said  to  Tamar,  "Continue  a  widow  in thj wwj 
house,  till  my  son  Shelah  shafl  he  of  age  to  avtjj^ 
beinff  afraid  tiiat  Shelah  also  might  die,  as  his  IrcO^ 
ere  did.  Tamar  therefore  lived  with  ^^^* 
considerable  time,  but  did  not  receive  Sbehb  nt^ 
husband.  Some  years  afterwards,  thercfo^  ^ 
Judah  went  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  of  W'JJr 
Hirah,  the  Adullammite,  Tamar  diaguised  hers^ 
a  foreign  harlot,  and  sat  in  a  place  where  he  »«*• 
pass.  Judah  had  intercourse  with  ^i^P^Jl 
as  pledges,  his  ring,  his  bracelets  and  his*ff  ^ 
some  months  the  pregnancy  of  Tamar  ^*|^rj 
parent,  and  Judah  would  have  had  herbmnw"^ 
but  when  she  produced  the  nog,  the  ^f*^^ 
the  staff,  and  attributed  her  condition  to  theo«J 
of  those  pledges,  Judah  acknowledged  dMtw  ^ 
more  just  than  he  had  been.  She  hore  twa* 
which  one  was  called  Pharez,  the  otfier  Z"*** 

Much  has  been  said  and  vmtten  upon  ^""rl 
tion  between  Tamar  and  Judah,  and  c«''""'^J?y 
are  ample  grounds  to  doubt  whether  Tanjar  w«V 
culpable  as  she  at  first  sight  appears  «>  ''■^  JJ 
It  seems  that  her  marriage  with  on^^fj^^f 
iamily,  gave  her  a  right  to  expect  a  ^^^^^ 
conjugaJity  with  some  of  its  other  ^*'"."'*^  ^ 
custom  of  the  surviving  brother  ni«T^*yj*^ 
ceased  brothei^  widow,  with  tiie  nidigniy  w^ 
upon  his  refusal,  are  well  known ;  (****vLli^ 
and  its  general  previdence  shows  it  waa  ^JT^^ 
tiquity.  The  probability  is,  that  Tanan  wW 
CanaaniteflS,  imght  wMjf  her  mifid  with  •«*  "^ 
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place  at  which  Jesiu  raiaed  the  otdj  son  of  a  widow 
from  death  to  life,  and  reatozed  him  to  hia  afflicted 
parent,  Luke  vil.  11 — 15.  The  range  which  bounda 
the  eaatem  view  ia  thouj^ht  to  be  the  mountaina  of 
Gilboa,  where  Saul,  aettmg  an  example  of  self-de- 
struction to  his  armoF-beairer  and  his  three  sons,  fell 
on  his  own  sword,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  uncircumciaed  PhilistiBeB,  by  whopi  he  was  de- 
feated, 1  Sam.  xxxL  The  sea  of  TibfBriaa,  or  the 
lake  of  CJennesaret,  famed  aa  the  seat  of  many  mira- 
cles, is  seen  on  the  north-east,  filling  tibe  hollow  of  a 
deep  valley,  and  contrsating  its  light  blue  waters 
with  the  dark  brown  shades  of  the  barren  hills  by 
which  it  is  hemmed  around.  Here,  too,  the  steep  is 
pointed  out,  doMm  which  the  herd  of  swine,  who 
were  possessed  bv  the  lenon  of  devils,  ran  headlong 
into  the  aea,  Luke  viii;  §3.  In  the  same  direction, 
below,  and  on  the  plain  of  Galilee,  and  about  an 
hour's  distance  from  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor,  there 
is  a  cluster  of  building  used  ss  a  bazaar  for  cattle ; 
somewhat  further  on  is  a  rising  ground,  from  which, 
it  is  said,  that  Christ  delivered  the  long  and  excellent 
discourse,  called  the  *  Sermon  on  the  mount,'  and  the 
whole  view  in  this  quarter  ia  bounded  by  the  high 
range  of  Gebel-el-l^lj,  or  the  mountain  of  Snow. 
The  city  of  Saphet,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Be- 
tbulifth,  a  city  said  to  be  seen  far  and  near,  and 
thought  to  be  alhided  to  in  the  apophthecm  which 
sayii,  *a.city  set  on  a  hill  oannot  be  hid,' (Matt  v. 
14.)  ia  also  pointed  out  in  thia  direction*  To  the 
north  were  tne  stony  hills  over  which  we  had  jour- 
neyed hither ;  and  these  completed  this  truly  grand 
and  interesting  panoramic  view."  (Travels,  p.  107 
—109.) 

Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  their  army  on  Ta- 
bor^ firom  which  they  marched  to  aive  battle  to  Sisera ; 
(Judg.  iv.  6.)  and  subsequendy,  Hosea  (chap.  v.  1.J 
reproaches  the  princes  of  Israel,  and  the  priests  oi 
the  golden  calves,  with  havinjor  been  a  snare  on 
Mizpidi,  and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor ;  referring,  no 
douDt,  to  the  idols,  or  supeiatitious  altars,  which  thej 
here  set  up.  When  Joaephus  was  governor  of  Gali- 
lee, he  strongly  fortified  the  top  of  Tabor ;  but  Ves- 
pasian by  stratagem  drew  down  ihe  Jews  into  die 
open  country,  and  there  cut  them  to  pieces. 

TABRET,  or  Tabouret,  a  small  species  of  drum, 
e.  g.  TiMBHEL,  which  see. 

TADMOR,  subsequently  called  Palmyra  by  the 
Greeks,  was  a  city  founded  by  Solomon  in  the  desert 
of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deserta,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Its  ntuation  waa  remote  from  human 
habitaUons,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  wilderness ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Solomon  built  it  to  facilitate  hia 
commerce  with  the  E^ast,  aa  it  afforded  a  supply  of 
water,  .a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  in  an  Ara- 
bian desert  It  is  one  di^'s  journey  from  the  Euphra- 
tes, two  fh>m  Upper  Syria,  and  eox  firom  Babylon. 
The  original  name  was  preserved  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  extended  hia  conquests  to  this  city, 
which  then  exchanced  Tadmor  for  the  title  of  Pd- 
nwra.  It  suhmitted  to  the  Romans  about  the  year 
130,  and  continued  in  alliance  with  them  during  a 
period  of  150  years.  When  the  Saracens  triumphed 
m  the  East,  the^  acquired  possession  of  this  city,  and 
reatored  ita  ancient  name  of  Tadmor,  Of  the  time 
of  its  ruin  there  is  no  authentic  record ;  but  it  ia 
thought,  with  some  probabitity,  that  its  deetrucdon 
occurred  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Saracens.  Of  its  present  appearance  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  who  visitea  it  in  1751,  thua, 
speak:  ''It  ia  scarcely  poasible  to  imagine  any  thing' 


more  atrikin^  than  tnis  view.  So  lareat  a  number  of 
Corinthian  pillars,  mixed  with  so  Titde  wall  or  solid 
building,  anorded  a  most  romantic  variety  of  pros- 
pect." Captain  Mangles,  who  travelled  more  recent- 
ly, observes,  ^  On  opening  upon  the  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
as  seen  fix)m  the  valley  of  the  Tombs,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  picturesiiue  efifect  of  the  whole,  pre- 
senting the  most  imposing  sight  of  the  kind.we  nad 
ever  seen."  .  But  on  a  minuter  inspection,  the  ruina 
of  this  once  mighty  city  do  not  appear  so  interesting 
as  at  a  distance.  Volney  observes,  <<In  the  space 
covered  by  these  ruins,  we  sometimes  find  a  pakce 
of  which  nothing  remain^  but  the  court  and  walla ; 
sometimes  a  temple,  whose  peristile  is  half  thrown 
down;  and  now  a  portico,  a  gallery,  a  triumphal 
arch.  If  from  this  striking  scene  we .  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  another  almost  as  varied  pre- 
sents Itself.  On  which  side  soever  we  look,  the 
earth  ia  strewed  with  vast  stones  half  buried,  with 
broken  entablatures,  mutilated  friezes,  disfigured  re- 
liefi,  efifaced  sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and  alti^ 
defiled  b^  the  dust."  It  is  situated  under  a  ridge  of 
barren  hills  to  the  west,  and  its  other  sides  are  open 
to  the  desert  The  city  was  originally  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference;  but,  sucn  have  been  the 
deatructiona  effected  by  time,  that  the  boundaries 
are  with  difficulty  traced  and  determined.  In  the 
Modem  TrandUr  there  is  a  very  excellent  description 
of  the  preaent  aspect  of  this  ruined  city,  by  Mr.  Joaiah 
Conder.    (Vol.  liL  p.  1.  Amer.  edit.) 

TAHAPANES,  ( Jer.  ii.  16.)  or  Tabfaithxs, 
(Jer.  xliii.  7,  9.)  or  Tkhaphnxhxs,  (Ezek.  xxx.  18.) 
the  name  of  an  Egyptian  city,  for  which  the  Seventy 
put  Taphne^  (T^<pvii,  TatpvaiA  and  this  is  probablythe 
same  name  which  the  Grem  write  Daphne.  This 
city  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Pelusium,  (see  Sin  II.)  to- 
wards the  south-west,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Pe- 
lusiac  branch  of  the  Nile ;  and  is  therefore  called  by 
Herodotus  the  Pdtuiae  Bqplme,  To  this  city  many 
of  the  Jews  retired,  afler.tne  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Chaldeans,  taking  with  them  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah,  Jer.  xlui.  7—9 ;  xliv.  1.  That  Taha- 
panes  was  a  large  and  u^portant  ci^,  is  apparent 
from  the  threats  uttered  cigainst  it  by  Ezekiel,  c.  xxx. 
18.    *R. 

TALENT.  Several  authors  have  supposed  that 
among  the  Hebrews  there  were  two  sorts  of  talents, 
a  larger  and  a  smaller ;  the  talent  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  common  tident ;  the  former  being  double  the 
weight  or  value  of  the  other.  But  we  cannot  find 
thia  distinction  in  Scripture. 

The*  weight  of  the  Jewish  talent,  according  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  was  113  pounds,  10  ounces,  1  pennyweight 
and  10  2-7ths' grains  troy  weight  Ita  value  in  (Eng- 
lish) money  was  34^.^..  9</.  or  about  $152Q.  The 
talent  of  gold  waa  of  the  same  weight ;  its  value, 
54,7527.  or  $343,100. 

The  following  thought  of  Mr.  Bruce  is  perhaps 
worth  inquiring  into  ;  mat  is,  that  the  U&lents  appror 
priated  to  different  commodities  might  be  of  different 
weights ;  and  adds,  that  if  a  talent  could  be  dis- 
covered, which,  at  the  mine,  was  of  leas  weight  thaa 
the  talent  of  Judea,  we  might,  perhapa,  be  justified 
in  estimating  the  riches  in  gold  of  David^r  of  Solo- 
mon, by  the  weight  of  that  talent  *' David  took 
possession  of  two  ports,  Eloth  and  Ezion-gaber ;  (1 
kings  ix.  96;  2  Chron.  viii.  17^  from  which  he 
carrrad  on  tcade  to  Ophir  and  Tiirshisb,  to  a  verv 
great  extent,  to  the  day  of  hia  death.  We  are  struck 
with  aatonimiment,  when  we  reflect  on  the  sum  that 
prince  received  in  so  short  a  time  firom  theae  mines 
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the  injurioui  pltnt  into  heaps,  for  comnimption  by 
fire,  as  weeds  are  coDsumed. 

TARGUMS,  or  Chaldee  yeniona  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  see  Veebions. 

I.  TARSHISH,  the  second  son  of  Javan,  Gen.  z. 
4.  Ho  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicta. 

II.  TARSHISH,  the  proper  name  of  a  city  and 
country  (Tarteasus)  in  Dpain,  the  most  celebrated 
emporium  in  the  :west  to  which  the  Hebrews  and 
Phcenicians  traded.  That  it  was  situated  in  the  west 
is  evident  from  Gen.  x.  4,  where  it  is  toined  with 
Elishab,  Kittim  and  Dodanim.  See  also  Ps.  bom. 
10.  According  to  Ezek.  xxzviii.  13,  it  was  an  im- 
portant place  of  trade ;  according  to  Jer.  z.  9,  it  ex- 
ported silver ;  and  according  to  Ezek.  zxviL  12, 25, 
silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  to  the  Tynan  markets. 
They  embarked  for  this  place  from  Joppa,  Jon.  i.  3, 
4.  Id  Isa.  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  it  is  evidently  represented 
as  an  important  Phcenician  colony.  It  is  named 
among  other  distant  states,  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  19.  That 
these  notices  affree  with  Tarteasus  has  been  shown 
by  Bochart,  Afichaelis  and  Bredow.  The  Greek 
name  T\arie99U3  is  derived  from  a  harder  Aramean 
pronunciation  of  the  word  r>irnn ;  but  another  or- 
thography with  0,  was  also  known  to  the  Greeks ;  fyr 
in  Poiybius  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  occurs 
Taffoii'io*,  as  synonymous  with  To^r^'oaof . 

In  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  thh  name  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  to  denote  any  distant  country ; 
hence  the  Tarshish  ships  that  went  to  Ofihir  (1 
Kings  zxii.  49.)  are  said  expressly  by  the  writer  of 
Chronicles  to  have  gone  to  Tarshish,  2  Chron.  ix. 
21.  XX.  •^f  37.  Thera  is  no  necessity,  then,  for 
the  adoption  of  a  second  Tarshish  (perhaps  in  India 
or  Ethiopia).    (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.  mb.  vocem,) 

Tanktah  skipi  is  employed  in  Isa.  xxiii.  1, 14  $lx. 
9,  &c.  to  denote  large  merchant  ships  bound  on  long 
voyages,  (perhaps  distinguislied  by  tueir  construction 
from  the  common  Phenician  ships,)  even  though 
they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tar- 
shish.— ^The  English  phrase  an  huUaman  is  very  sim- 
ilar. The  phrase  is  aJso  used  of  the  ships  that  went 
to  Ophir,  1  Kings  xxii.  49 ;  x.  22. 

TARSUS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  city,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cydnus,  wKich  flowed  through  and  divided  it  into 
two  parts.  .Hence  in  the  Greek  writers  the  city  is 
sometimes  called  TaQa<nL,  as  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  23. 
Tarsus  wafi  distinguished  for  the  culture  of  Greek  lit- 
erature ;md  philosophy,  so  that  at  one  time,  in  its 
schools  and  in  the  number  of  its  l(Banied  men,  it  was 
the  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  (Strabo  xiv.  p. 
463.  ed.  Casaub.)  In  reward  for 'its  exertions  and 
sacrifices  during  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  Tarsus  w«is 
made  a  free  city  by  Augustus.    (Appian.  Bell.  Civ. 

V.  p.  1077*  '^aoJix«a;  ^«  xal    ToQodaf  iX§th9iifov9  a^i«i. 

Dio.  ChryaosL  in  Tarsic.  post)  It  was  the  privi- 
lege of  such  cities,  that  they  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  were  not  subjected  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Roman  governor,  nor  to  the 
power  of  a  Roman  garrison ;  although  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people,  and  were 
bound  to  aid  them  against  their  enemies.  That  the 
freedom  of  Tarsus,  however,  was  not  equimdent  to 
being  a  Roman  citizen,  appears  from  this,  that  the 
tribune,  although  he  knew  Paul  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  (Acts  xxL  39.)  yet  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged,  (Acts  xxii.  24.)  but  desisted  from  his  pur- 
pose when  he  learned  that  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen 


(Acts  xxii.  S7.|  It  is  tbereibie  profaaUB,  that  the  tt> 
castors  of  Paul  had  oblsined  the  priidk^  of  Romn 
citizenship  in  some  other  way,  Acli  ii.  90;  zl25; 
xxii.  3.  (dee  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xvL  37.)  *R. 

TARTAN,  an  officer  of  king  Seonacherih,  ant 
with  Rabshakeh  on  a  message  to  Hezekiih,  2  KiD|i 
xvni.  17. 

TATNAI,  an  officer  of  the  Iud(<^  Perm,  aofi 

Sovemor  of  Samaria,  and  of  the  provmca  od  tlu  sik 
ordan,  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  uidtU 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  v.  6. 
.  TAVERNS,  These,  see  Ami  Foavii. 

TAXING,  see  Ctkenius. 

TEARS,  Vale  of,  see  Baca. 

TEBETH,  the  Babylonish  name  of  the  temk 
ecclesiastical  month  of  the  Hebrevs,  EeIl  il  16. 
See  Jewish  CALEiroAR,  infru, 

TEHAPHNEHE8,  see  Tabapaais. 

TEIL-TREE,  see  Teeebiittb. 

TEKEL^^  taot  wagked,  one6f  thewoidiiitf 
appeared  written  on  the  wall  at  the  mcpkBtm  f(« 
of  Belshazzar,  indicating  that  this  wretched  priort 
had  been-  weighed  m  the  balauce,  and  wu  M 
wanting,  Dan.  v.  25.  See  BELB&AZSAB,8iidDi!nD. 

TEKOA,  a  city  of  Judah,  (2  Chron.  n.^]f>i^^ 
Eusebiusand  Jerome  place  twelve  niilefl  from  ^^ 
salem,  sou|Ik  The  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  meOBm 
2  Chron.  xx.  20,  is  not  fiir  from  the  Dead  m. 

TEL-ABIB,  the  name  of  a  place  towUehfooi 
of  Israel  were  carried  captive,  (Ezek.  lii.  \^)^ 
probably  the  same  place  as  is  now  caOed  '^^^ 
m  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Chebar.  InD'AoTiliri 
Chart  of  the  Euj^ratcs  and  Tigris,  it  »J^  ^ 
tween  3ff*  and  37°  north  latitude,  and  Syaodx 
east  longitude. 

TELASSER,  or  Thai^assae,  a  province  of  A«}7» 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  12 ;  2  Kings  xix.  12.)  the  eiaciatBaw 
of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  thought  to  be  to»«« 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  aboQtthe  Mum^a 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  because  of  the  cbiiditi 
of  Eden,  who  inhabited  that  country. 

TELEM,  a  city  of  Judah,  originally  awj^  •»• 
prey,  (Josh.  xv.  24.)  as  Kimclii,  Le  Clerc,  HiUff* 
others  suppose ;  elsewhere  called  aboTKun/f'? 
violently  taken  away,"  as  the  Arabic  root  inp^ 
1  Sam.  XV.  4. 

TEL-HARSA,  perbara  the  same  »  T«** 
Those  who  returned  with  ierubbabeloutrf mi»f<^ 
try,  could  not  prove  their  gcnealopea,  or  »9*.^ 
they  were  of  the  race  of  Israel,  Ezra  ij.59;  NdL**"; 

TEMA,  or  Thema,  son  of  Ishmael,  {0^^^\ 
is  thou^t  to  have  peopled  the  city  of  ^^ 
Arabia  Beserta.  Job  speaks  of  the  caimfans  of  f«J 

and  Sheba,  (cfai^.  vi.  19.)  and  Ptokniy  ph^**^ 
called  Themma,  or  Thamma,  in  Arabia  !)€«••»• 

wards  the  mountains  of  the  Cha)dcan&  , 

TEM  AN,  or  Theman,  son  of  EUphaz,  ^  P^ 
son  of  Esau,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15.  In  the  nr.  »*»  «^  ^^ 
a  king  of  Idumea,  caUed  Iniaham,  of  the cjoan?" 
the  ^mani.  Jeremiah,  (xlix.  7-30.)  E«eW  ^^ 
13.)  and  Amos  (i.  12.)  speak  of  Teman.  &»«* 
places  Thaeman  in  Arabia  Petraee,  five  mite  fi^ 
tra,  and  says  there  was  a  Roman  gM]J"°  \Z 
This  was  doubtle«  the  coimtiy  of  the  Tn*'^ 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  tM  whole  ttvM- 

TEMPLE,  the  house  of  God,  the  aancMtftj" 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  the  palace  of  the  '^"^ 
are  terms  often  used  synonymously  in  ^^ 
diough,  strictly  speaking,  they unport Terrji^^ 
things.  The  sanctuary  was  but  «■«  P"*  ™  J^*- 
nade  or  temple;  neither  does  the  watd  teor 
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of  marriage,  at  that  time  customary  in  her  country, 
as  seems  implied  in  the  declaration  of  Judah — *^  She 
has  been  more  righteous  than  I."  The  phrase  is  not 
—she  is  kss  to  ftfame— hot — *^  she  is  more  righteous/* 
Among  the  (»|;ht  forms  of  marriage  specified  in  Uie 
Gentoo  code,  is  one  by  a  mutual  interchange,  between 
the  parties,  of  necklaces  or  strings  of  flowers,  which 
bears  a  very  strildng  resemblance  to  the  case  of  Ju- 
dah and  Tamar,  the  latter  receiTing  from  the  for- 
mer his  signet  and  bracelets.  Might  not  Tamar  thus 
marry  herself  to  Judah,  thooffh  unwittingly  in  him  ? 
From  the  expression,  (ver.  96w)  <^He  knew  her  acain 
no  more,''  it  seems  as  if  he  might  lawfully  have  done 
so,  had  he  pleased.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that 
although  Tamar  had  been  contracted  to  Er  and 
Onan,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  those  marriages 
had  been  consummated. 

In  the  Asiatic  Researches  (vol.  ill.  p.  35.)  there  is  a 
passage,  which  affords  a  similarity  to  the  narrative 
under  consideratwn,  that  is  extremely  remarkable : 
*'  I  discovered  these  circumstances  of  the  marriaffe 
ceremony  of  the  Ckarows,  from  being  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Lungree,  youngest  daughter  of  the  chief 
Oodassy,  seveh  tears  of  age,  and  Buelun,  twenty- 
three  yean  old,  the  son  of  a  common  Uwrrow ;  and 
I  may  here  observe,  that  this  marriace,  dispropor- 
tionate as  to  age  and  rank,  is  a  very  nappy  one  for 
BugluD,  as  he  will  succeed  to  the  BooneasMp  and 
estate:  for  among  the  Chtrrows,  the  youngest 
DAUGHTER  18  ALWAYS  HEIRESS,  Rud  if  there  werc 
any  other  children  bom  before  her,  they  would 
get  noticing  on  the  death  of  the  Booneah:  what 
IS  more  strange,  if  Bugtun  were  to  die,  Lunjnree 

UfOUid    MARRY   ONE    OF    HIS    BROTHERS ;    and  }f  ofl 

his  brothers  were  dead,  she  would  then  marry  the 
FATHER ;  and  ifthefither  qfteripards  shoutd  prove  too 
oH  she  would  put  him  aside^  and  take  any  one  dse 
whom  she  might  dioose." 

Upon  this  extract  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  following  re- 
marRs.  It  is  clear,  that  Lungree  would  have  acted 
exactly  like  Tamar ;  who,  because  Shelah  was  not 
given  to  her,  considered  him  ''as  dead,"  and  there- 
fore she  ''married  the  fiither ;"  in  doing  which,  Ju- 
dah not  only  acquits  her  of  any  transffression,  but 
confesses  she  had  more  cloeely  adhered  to  the  law 
than  himself  ("  is  more  righteous  than  I**).  It  appears 
also,  that  the  chUdren  or  Judah  by  Tamar  dia  actu- 
ally inherit  as  his  sons,  lawfully,  as  well  as  naturally ; 
hence  they  are  reckoned  to  him  in  1  Chron.  iL  4. 
"  And  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law  bare  him  Pharex 
and  Zerahy  In  Numb.  xxvi.  20,  we  read,  "The  sons 
of  Judah  were— of  Shelah — of  Pharez — of  Zerah,** 
without  any  particular  mark  of  abasement  on  Pharez ; 
and  in  Rutn  iv.  18,  the  pedigree  of  David  is  express- 
ly derived  from  this  same  son  of  Judah  by  Tamar. 
If  the  pedigree  of  David  be  so  derived,  that  of  the 
Messiah  must  follow  it ;  and  it  needs  little  considera- 
tion to  determine  which  has  most  propriety,  to  allow 
the  legality  of  Tamer's  marriage,  wiu  tiie  legal  ac- 
knowfedffment  of  her  children,  or  to  bastardize  not 
merely  riiarez  but  his  posterity,  Boaz,  David,  Solo- 
mon ;  a  long  line  of  Hebrew  heroes,  and  all  the  kings 
of  Judah. 

II.  TAMAR,  the  daughter  of  Maachah,  wifh  of 
David,  and  by  courtesy  reckoned  among  the  king's 
children,  1  Chron.  iii.  9.  Her  great  beauty  was  the 
occasion  of  great  trouble  in  the  nmlly  of  David.  See 
Amnon. 

III.  TAMAR.  Absalom  had  a  daughter  whose 
name  was  Tkunar,  9  Sam.  xiv.  97. 

IV.  TAMAR,  a  city  of  Jodea,  (Eaek.  zlvii.  19; 


xlviii.  28.)  somewhere  about  the  southern  eztrsmi9 
of  the  Dead  sea. 
TAMMUS,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Hebrew  oivfl 

J  ear,  and  the  fourth  of  the  sacred  vear.  (See  the 
ewish  Calendar  at  the  end  of  the  volume/) 
TAMMUZ,  a  pagan  idol,  mentioned  in  £zek.  viiL 
14,  where  the  women  are  represented  as  weeping  for 
it.  It  is  generally  thought  that  Tanimuz  was  the 
same  deity  as  Anozris,  to  which  article  the  r»uler 
is  referred,  as  also  to  the  article  Idolatry. 

TANACH,  or  Taanacb,  a  cior  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  east  of  the  Jordan,  (Josh.  xii.  21 ;  xx. 
25  ;  Judg.  i.  27.)  yielded  to  the  Levites.  Eusebius, 
Jerome  and  Procopius  of  Gaza  say,  that  in  their 
time  it  was  a  considerable  place,  three  miles  from 
Le^o. 
TANNIM,  or  Thaivnim,  see  Dragon. 

I.  TAPPUAH,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  but  belonging 
to  Ephralm,  (Josh.  xvii.  8.)  probably  the  En-tappuah 
of  the  former  verse. 

II.  TAPPUAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  34.) 
perhaps  the  Beth-tappuah  of  verse  53,  which  is  also 
attributed  to  Judah,  and  which  Eusebius  places  be- 
yond Raphia,  14  miles  toward  Egypt. 

TARAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the  desert, 
to  which  they  came  from  Tahath,  and  went  hence  to 
Mithcah,  Numb,  xxxiii.  27. 

TARES.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide,  whether  by  the 
term  CiC«<>'(o,  in  Matt  xiii.  25,seq.the  Saviour  intends 
indifierentiy  all  plants  which  grow  among  gram,  or 
some  particular  species.  All  we  are  certain  of  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  parable  is,  that  it  is  a  plant 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  the  com.  Mintert  says, 
"  It  is  a  plant  in  appearance  not  unlike  com  or  wheat, 
having  at  first  the  same  kind  of  stalk,  and  the  same 
viridi^,  but  bringin^^  forth  no  fruit,  at  least  none 
good.**  John  Melchior  also  says,  that  Zituwov  does 
not  signify  every  weed,  in  general,  which  grows 
among  com,  but  a  particular  species  of  weed  known 
in  Canaan,  which  is  not  unlike  wheat,  but,  being  put 
into  the  ground,  degenerated  and  assumed  anotner 
nature  and  form.  The  Talmudists  name  it  zonMi. 
"  Among  the  hurtful  weeds,"  savs  Johnson,  "  damell 
(LoHum  album)  is  the  first  It  bringeth  forth  leaves 
like  those  of  wheat  or  barley,  yet  rougher,  with  a 
long  ear,  made  up  of  many  littie  ones,  every  particu- 
lar whereof  containeth  two  or  three  grains  lesser 
than  those  of  wheat ;  scarcely  anv  chafly  husk  to 
cover  them  with ;  by  reason  whereof  they  are 
easily  shaken  about,  and  scattered  abroad.  They 
grow  in  fields  among  wheat  and  barley.  They  sprinff 
and  flourish  with  the  com ;  and  iu  August  the  seed 
is  ripe.  Damell  is  called,  in  the  Arabian  tongue, 
TizaniaJ* 

Forskal  says,  the  damell  is  well  known  to  tiie  peo- 
ple of  Aleppo.  It  grows  among  com.  If  the  seeds 
remain  mixed  with  the  meal,  they  render  a  man 
drunk  by  eating  the  bread.  The  reapers  do  not  sep^ 
arede  the  plant ;  but,  after  the  thrashing,  they  reject 
the  seeds  by  means  of  a  fan  or  sieve.  Nothing,  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  can  more  clearly  elucidate  the  plant  in- 
tended by  our  Lord,  tiian  this  extract  It  ffrows 
among  com — so  in  the  parable.  The  reapers  do  not 
separate  the  plants— so  in  the  parable :  both  grow 
together  till  harvest  After  the  thrashinff  thev  sep- 
arate them — ^in  the  parable  they  are  gathered  from 
among  the  wheat,  and  sn>arated  by  me  hand,  then 
gathered  into  bundles.  Tneir  seeds,  if  any  remain 
by  accident,  are  finally  separated  by  winnowing; 
which  is,  of  coune,  a  process  preparatory  to  being 
gathered— the  com  faito  the  garner,  or  afcorehoiise ; 
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the  ii^urioui  piaot  into  heapfl,  for  cooMimption  by 
fim  as  weeds  are  coDmimed. 

TAROUHS,  or  Cbaldee  yeisona  of  the  Hebrew 
Soriptures,  see  Veebiohs. 

I.  TARSHISH,  the  second  son  of  Javan,  Gen.  z. 
4.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia. 

H.  TARSHISH,  the  proper  name  of  a  city  and 
country  (Tarteasus)  in  Spain,  the  most  celebrated 
emponum  in  the  west  to  which  the  Hebrews  and 
PhoenieianB  traded.  That  it  was  situated  in  the  west 
is  evident  from  Gen.  x.  4,  where  it  is  toined  with 
Elishab,  Kittim  and  Dodaniro.  See  Jbo  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10.  According  to  Ezek.  xxzviiL  13,  it  was  an  im- 
portant place  of  trade ;  according  to  Jer.  z.  9,  it  ex- 
ported silver ;  and  according  to  Ezek.  zzviL  13, 25, 
silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  to  the  Tyrian  markets. 
They  embarked  for  this  place  from  Joppa,  Jon.  L  3, 
4.  In  Isa.  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  it  is  evidently  represented 
as  an  important  PhcBnician  colony.  It  is  named 
among  other  distant  states,  in  Isa.  Izvi.  19.  That 
these  notices  airree  with  Tartessus  has  been  shown 
by  Bochart,  Michaelis  and  Bredow.  The  Greek 
name  Touiestus  is  derived  from  a  harder  Aramean 
pronunciation  of  the  word  r>r-)n ;  but  another  or- 
thocrapby  with  0,  was  also  known  to  the  Greeks ;  (at 
ill  Polybius  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  occurs 
ToQotiiw,  as  synonymous  with  Ta^tlaaof, 

In  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  this  name  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  to  denote  any  distant  country ; 
hence  the  Tarshish  ships  that  went  to  Ophir  (1 
Kings  zxii.  49.)  are  said  expressly  by  the  writer  of 
Cyhronicles  to  have  gone  to  Tarshish,  3  Chron.  ix. 
31.  XX.  *^,  37.  There  is  no  necessity,  then,  for 
the  adoption  of  a  second  Tarshish  (perhaps  in  India 
or  Ethiopia).    (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.  sub,  vocem.) 

Tanhuh  ships  is  employed  in  Isa.  xxiii.  l,14$lx. 
9,  &c.  to  denote  large  merchant  ships  bound  on  long 
voyages,  (perhaps  distinguished  by  tueir  constraction 
from  the  common  Phenician  ships,)  even  though 
they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tar- 
shish.—The  English  phrase  an  huUaman  is  very  sim- 
ilar. The  phrase  is  also  used  of  the  ships  that  went 
to  Ophir,  1  Kings  xxii.  49 ;  x.  23. 

TARSUS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  city,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cydnus,  whiich  flowed  through  and  divided  it  into 
two  parts.  .Hence  in  the  Greek  writera  the  city  is 
sometimes  called  Tu^^al,  as  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3.  33. 
Taisus  wa^  distinguished  for  the  culture  of  Greek  lit- 
erature find  philosophy,  so  that  at  one  time,  in  its 
schools  and  in  the  number  of  its  feariiqd  men,  it  was 
the  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  (Strabo  xiv.  p. 
463.  ed.  Casaub.)  In  reward  for 'its  exertions  and 
sacrifices  during  the  civil  wan  of  Rome,  Tarsus  w«is 
made  a  free  citv  by  Augustus.    (Appian.  Bell.  Civ. 

V.  p.  1077.  Jaoitxiaf   M  xal    Ta^iaf  il§v^iifovf  atpin, 

Dio.  ChrysosL  in  Tarsic  post)  It  was  the  privi- 
lege of  such  cities,  that  they  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  mafftstrates,  and  were  not  subjected  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Roman  governor,  nor  to  the 
power  of  a  Roman  garrison ;  altnough  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people,  and  were 
bound  to  aid  them  agmnst  their  enemies.  That  the 
freedom  of  Torsus,  however,  was  not  ec^ui^ent  to 
being  a  Roman  citizen,  appears  from  this,  that  the 
tribune,  although  he  knew  Paul  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  (Acts  xxi.  39.)  yet  .ordered  him  to  be 
scourged,  (Acts  xziL  34.)  but  desisted-  from  his  pur^ 
pose  when  he  learned  that  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen 


(Acts  zziL  S7.|  It  is  therefow  probable,  that  the  Mi> 
ceston  of  Paul  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  Romsi 
citizenship  in  aome  other  way.  Acts  ix.  30;  xl25; 
xxii.  a  (dee  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xvL  37.)   *R. 

TARTAN,  an  officer  of  king  Seonacherib,  mt 
with  Rabahakeh  on  a  message  to  Hezekiah,  2  Kjdb 
xvni.  17. 

TATNAI,  an  officer  of  the  kin^  of  Penia,  ind 

Sovemor  of  Samaria,  and  of  the  provmces  on  thii  side 
ordan,  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  v.  & 
'  TAVERNS,  Tbekk«  see  Ami  Foauii. 

TAXING,  see  CTmsnins. 

TEARS,  Vale  or,  see  Baca* 

TEBETH,  the  Bafylonish  name  of  the  tendi 
ecclesiastical  month  of  the  Hebrews,  Eitfa.  il  I61 
See  Jewish  Calenoar,  infra. 

TEHAPHNEHES,  see  Tabafauxs. 

TEIL-TREE,  see  Teeebivte. 

TEKEL,  he  was  wagked^  one  Of  the  wonhdsi 
appeared  written  on  the  wall  at  the  sacrilcKioiii  fine 
of  Belahazzar,  indicating  that  this  wretcCed  priDce 
had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  was  found 
wanting,  Dan.  v.  35.  See  BEL8HAZZAB,aad  Danid. 

TEKOA,  a  city  of  Judah,  (3  Chron.  ri.  6^)  wbidi 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  twelve  miles  from  Jnn- 
salem,  sou^  The  wiideraeas  of  Tekoa,  meniioBfll 
3  Chron.  xx.  30,  is  not  &r  from  the  Dead  sea. 

TEL-ABIB,  the  name  of  a  pkoe  to  whtcb  sm 
of  Israel  were  carried  captive,  (Ezek.  iii.  15.)  sod 
probably  the  same  place  as  is  now  called  Tbeiabk 
m  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Chebar.  In  D'ADville^ 
Chart  of  the  Eui^retcs  and  Tigris,  it  is  placed  bi- 
tween  36°  and  37°  north  latitude,  and  ^aodM 
east  longitude. 

TELASSER,  or  Thaijissae,  a  province  rfAwyw. 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  13 ;  3  Kings  xix.  13.)  the  exact  aituaiioB 
of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  thought  tobetawsa 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  about  the  8ourc^<" 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  because  of  tbe  cbiUreo 
of  Eden,  who  inhabited  that  countiy. 

TELEM,  a  city  of  Judah,  originally  seized  « » 
prey,  (Josh.  xv.  34.)  as  Kunchi,  Le  Clerc,  Hifler,  «>il 
others  suppose ;  elsewhere  called  also  Telaim  ; "  p^ 
violently  taken  away,**  as  the  Arabic  root  uop(s^ 
1  Sam.  XV.  4. 

TEL-HARSA,  perhara  the  same  as  Telassr. 
Those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  out  of  thiicoafl- 
try,  could  not  prove  their  geneatogies,  or  show  tW 
they  were  of  the  race  of  Israel,  Ezra  ii.59;  Neb.mM. 

TEM  A,  or  Them  a,  son  of  Ishmael,  (Gen.  xn.  lil 
is  thought  to  have  peopled  the  city  of  Tfaenf)  ■* 
Arabia  Deeerta.  Job  speaks  of  the  caraTanBofTeoi 
and  Sheba,  (chap;  vi.  19.)  and  Ptolemy  placeaiCT! 
called  Themma,  or  Thamma,  in  Arabia  Deaera,  »- 
wards  the  mountains  of  tbe  ChakJcans. 

TEM  AN,  or  Themak,  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  gnj 
scmofEsau,  Gen.xxxvi.  15.  In  the  w.  34,  we  mo 
a  king  of  Idumea,  caUed  Ituaham,  of  the counn7« 
the  -RmanL  Jeremiah,  (xlix.  7-30.)  EzdaeljxiT. 
13.)  and  Amos  (i.  13.)  speak  of  Tcman.  T^^ 
places  Theman  in  Arabia  Petrasa,  ^ve  mila firwnr^ 
tra,  and  says  there  was  a  Roman  gamaon  twi^ 
This  was  doubtlcM  the  coiintiy  of  the  T^J*^*^*' 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  josw-     . 

TEMPLE,  the  house  of  God,  the  «n2*»«^jr 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  the  palace  of  the  B^f"^ 
are  terms  often  used  synonymously  in  ^P^ 
though,  BOricay  speaking,  they  in^^JX 
things.  The  sanctuary  was  but  one  part  of  v»rL 
nacle  or  temple;  neither  doea  ths  word  temFo^ 
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scribe  the  tabemacie,  nor  tabernacle  the  temple. 
The  Hebrews,  before  Solomon,  could  not  properly  be 
said  to  have  had  a  temple,  yet  they  did  not  scruple 
by  the  word  temple  to  describe  the  tabemacie ;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  tney  sometimes  by  the  tabemacie  of 
the  Lord,  expressed  the  temple  buUt  by  Solomon. 
After  the  Lord  had  instructed  David  that  Jerusalem 
was  the  place  he  had  chosen,  in  which  to  fix  his 
dwelling,  that  pious  prince  began  to  realize  his  desiffn 
of  preparing  a  temple  for  the  Lord,  that  might  be 
something  worthy  of  his  divine  majesty.  He  opened 
his  mind  on  this  subject  to  the  prophet  Nathan,  but 
the  Lord  did  not  think  fit  that  he  should  execute  his 
purpose,  however  laudable.  The  honor  was  reserved 
for  Solomon,  his  son  and  successor,  who  was  to  be  a 
peaceable  prince,  and  not  like  David,  who  had  shed 
much  blood  in  war.  David,  however,  applied 
himself  to  collect  great  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  iron,  and  other  materials  for  this  undertaking. 

The  place  chosen  for  erecting  this  munificent 
structure  was  mount  Moriah,  the  summit  of  which, 
originally,  was  unequal  and  its  sides  irregular ;  but  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  Jews  to  level  and 
extend  it.  This  they  effected,  and  during  the  second 
temple,  it  formed  a  square  of  500  cubits,  or  304  yards 
on  each  side,  allowing,  as  is  commonly- done,  21,888 
inches  to  the  cubit*  Almost  the  whole  of  this  space 
was  arched  under  ground,  to  prevent  the  possibiliQr 
of  pollution  from  secret  graves ;  and  it  was  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  of  excellent  stone,  25  cubits,  or  47  feet 
7  inches  high;  without  which  lay  a  connderable 
extent  of  flat  and  gently -slopinff  ground,  which  was 
occupied  bv  the  buildings  of  the  tower  of  Antonia, 
gardens  and  public  walks. 

The  plan  and  the  whole  model  of  this  structure  was 
laid  by  the  same  divine  architect  as  that  of  the  taber- 
nacle, viz.  Qod  himself;  and  it  was  built  much  in  the 
same  form  as  the  tabemacie,  but  was  of  much  lar^r 
dimensions.  The  utensils  for  the  sacred  service 
were  also  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  tabemacie, 
only  several  of  them  were  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
more  spacious  edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
foundations  of  this  mamificent  edifice  were  laid  by 
Solomon,  in  thevear  of  the  world  2992,  and  it  was 
finished  A.  M.  3000,  having  occupied  seven  years  and 
six  months  in  the  building.  It  was  dedicated  A.  M. 
3001,  with  peculiar  solemnity,  to  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, who  condescended  to  make  it  the  place  for 
the  special  manifestation  of  his  glory,  2  Chron.  v.  vi. 
The  front  or  entrance  to  the  temple  was  on  the 
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eastern  side,  and  consequently  facing  the  mount  of 
Olives,  which  commanded  a  noble  prospect  of  the 
building:  the  holy  of  holies,  therefore,  stood  towards 
the  wesL  The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called,  which 
comprised  the  portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  hol^ 
of  holies,  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, these  beuig  sarrounded  by  spacious  courts,  cham- 
bers, and  other  apartments,  which  were  much  more 
extensive  than  the  temple  itself. 

From  the  descriptions  which  are  handed  down  to 
us  of  the  temple  or  Solomon,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  so  accurate  an  idea  of  its  relative  parts  and 
their  respective  proportions,  as  to  furnish  such  an  ac- 
count as  may  be  deemed  satis&ctory  to  the  reader. 
Hence  we  find  no  two  writers  agreeing  in  their  de- 
scriptions. The  following  account  may  be  sufiiclent 
to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  building: — 

"  The  temple  itself  was  70  cubits  long ;  the  porch 
being  10  cubits,  (1  Kings  vi.  3.)  the  holyplace,  40 
cubits,  (ver.  17.)  and  the  most  holy  place,  20  cubits,  2 
Chron.  iii.  8.    The  width  of  the  porch,  holy,  and 


most  holy  places,  were  20  culHts ;  (9  Chron.  iii.  3L) 
and  the  neight  over  the  holy  and  most  holy  places^ 
was  30  cubits;  (1  Kings  vi.  2.) but  the  height  of  the 
porch  was  much  greater,  bein^  no  less  thui  120  cu- 
bits, (2  Chron.  iii.  4.)  or  four  tunes  the  height  of  the 
rest  of  the  building.  To  the  north  and  south  sides, 
and  the  west  end  of  the  holy  and  most  holy  places,  or 
all  around  the  edifice,  from  the  back  of  the  porch  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  back  of  the  porch  on  the  other 
side,  certain  buildings  were  attacned.  These  were 
called  side  chambers,  and  consisted  of  three  stories, 
each  5  cubits  high,  (1  Kings  vi.  10.)  and  joined  to  the 
wall  of  the  temple  without.  But  what  may  seem 
singular  is,  that  the  lowest  of  these  stories  was  5  cubits 
broad  on  the  floor,  the  second  6  cubits,  and  the  third  7 
cubits,  and  yet  the  outer  wall  of  them  all  was  upright, 
ver.  0.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  wall  of  the 
temple,  against  which  they,  leaned,  had  always  a 
scarcement  of  a  cubit  at  the  height  of  every  5  cubits, 
to  prevent  the  joists  of  these  side  chambers  from  be- 
ing fixed  in  iL  Thus  the  three  stories  of  side  cham- 
bers, when  taken  together,  were  15  cubits  high,  and 
consequently  reach^  exactly  to  half  the  height  of  the 
side  walls,  and  end  of  the  temple ;  so  that  there  was 
abundance  of  s|)ace,  above  tnese,  for  the  windows 
which  gave  light  to  the  temple,  ver.  4.  Josephus  dif- 
fers very  materially  from  this  in  his  description,  for 
which  we  know  not  how  to  account,  but  by  supposing 
that  he  has  confounded  the  Scripture  account  of  Sol- 
oraon's  temple  with  that  of  the  temple  afler  the  cap- 
tivity and  of  Herod. 

In  noticing  the  several  courts  of  the  temple,  we 
naturally  begin  with  the  outer  one,  which  was  called 
the  court  of  me  Gentiles,  and  into  which  persons  of  all 
nations  were  permitted  to  enter.  The  most  natural 
approach  to  this  was  by  the  east  gate,  which  was  the 
principal  gate  of  the  temple.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
of  all  the  courts  pertaining  to  the  sacred  buildmg, 
and  comprised  a  space  of  188,991  superficial  cubits, 
or  fourteen  English  acres,  one  rocld,  twenty-nine 
poles,  and  thirf^n  yards,  of  which  above  two  thirds 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  temple.  It  was  separated  from 
the  court  of  the  women  by  a  wall  of  3  cubits  high, 
of  lattice  work,  so  that -persons  walkin||^  here  might 
see  through  it,  as  well  as  over  it  This  wall,  how- 
ever, was  not  on  a  level  with  the  court  of  which  wo 
are  speaking,  but  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  6  cubits 
above  it,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  12  steps.  On 
pillars  placed  at  equal  distances  in  this  wall  were  in- 
scriptions in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  warn  strangers,  and 
such  as  were  unclean,  not  to  proceed  further,  on  pain 
of  death.  It  was  from  this  court  that  our  Saviour 
drove  the  persons  who  had  established  a  cattle-mar- 
ket, for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying  those  with  sacrifices 
who  came  irom  a  distance,  Matt.  xxi.  12, 13.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  beautiful  pavement  of  varie- 
gated marble,  and  the  piazzas,  or  covered  walks, 
with  which  this  court  was  surrounded.  Those  on 
the  east,  west,  and  north  sides  were  of  4he  same  di- 
mensions ;  but  that  on  the  south  was  much  larger. 
The  porch  called  SoUmwn^s  (John  x.  23;  Acts  iii. 
11.)  was  on  the  east  side  or  front  of  the  temple,  and 
was  so  called  because  it  was  built  by  this  prince, 
upon  a  high  wall  of  400  cubits  fix)m  the  valley  of 
liedron. 

Hue  court  of  ike  tromen,  called  in  Scripture  the  new 
court,  (2  Chron.  xx.  5.)  and  the  outer  court,  (Ezek.  xlvi. 
21.)  was  so  deagnated  by  the  Jews,  not  because  none 
but  women  were  permitted  to  enter  it,  but  because  it 
was  their  appointed  place  of  worship,  beyond  which 
they  might  not  go,  unless  when  they  brought  a  sac- 
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Me^  m  wliieh  eaae  tbsy  wvnl  forward  to  the  eoiirt 
of  laraeL  The  cate  wfaieh  led  loto  this  court,  from 
that  of  the  Gentile8»  was  the  htaidffid  gait  of  the  tem- 
ple, mentiooed  Acta  liL  2,  ao  called,  becauae  the  fold- 
iDff  doora,  lintel  and  aide-poata,  were  all  overlaid 
with  Corinthian  braaa.  The  court  itaelf  waa  135 
cubita  aauare,  having  four  gatea,  one  on  each  aide ; 
and  on  three  of  ita  aulea  were  piazzaa,  with  galleriea 
above  them,  whence  could  be  aeen  what  waa  paaaing 
in  the  great  court.  At  the  four  corners  of  thia  court, 
were  lour  rooms,  appropriated  to  different  purpoaea, 
£zek.  zivi.  21 — 24.  In  the  firsts  the  Icpera  purified 
themaelvea  after  they  were  healed ;  in  the  Moond,  the 
wood  for  the  socrificea  waa  laid  up ;  the  Nazaritea 
prepared  their  oblations,  and  shaved  their  heads,  in 
the  third ;  and  in  the  fourth,  tlie  wine  and  oil  for  the 
aacrificea  were  kept.  There  were  also  two  rooma 
more,  where  the  Levitca'  muaical  inatrumenta  were 
laid  up;  and  also  thirteen  treasure  cheats,  two  of 
which  were  for  the  half  shekel,  which  waa  paid  vearly 
by  every  laraelite ;  and  the  reat  for  the  mon^  for  the 
purchaae  of  aacrificea  and  other  oblationa.  it  waa  in 
thia  court  of  the  women,  called  the  treasury,  that  our 
Saviour  delivered  hie  atriking  diacourae  to  the  Jewa, 
related  in  John  viii.  1 — 20.  It  waa  into  this  court 
alao,  that  the  Pharisee  and  publican  went  to  pray, 
(Luke  xviii.  10 — ISL)  and  into  which  the  lame  man 
rollowed  Peter  and  John,  after  he  waa  cured ;  the 
court  of  the  women  being  the  ordinair  place  of  wor- 
ahip  for  thoae  who  brought  no  sacrifice.  Acta  iii.  8. 
From  thence,  after  prayers,  he  went  back  with  them, 
through  the  beauHful  gate  of  the  temple,  where  he 
had  been  lyins,  and  through  the  aacred  fence,  into 
the  court  of  the  Gentilea,  where,  under  the  eastern 
piazza,  or  SoUnnon*8  oordk,  Peter  delivered  that  aer- 
roon  which  convertea  i&ye  thouaand.  It  was  in  the 
aame  court  of  the  women  that  the  Jewa  laid  hold  of 
Paul,  when  they  jud|[ed  him  a  violator  of  the  temple, 
Ly  taking  Gentilea  within  the  aacred  fence.  Acts  zxi. 
26^  Sec.  In  thia  court  the  high-prieat,  at  the  faat  of 
Expiation,  read  a  portion  of  3ie  law.  Here  alao  the 
king,  on  the  aabbatical  year,  did  the  aame  at  the  Feaat 
of  Tabemaclea. 

The  court  qf  Etrad  waaaeparated  from  the  court  of 
the  women  by  a  wall  321  cubita  high,  on  that  aide, 
but  on  the  other  only  25.  The  reaaon  of  which  dif- 
ference was,  that  aa  the  rock  on  which  the  temple 
atood  alwaya  became  higher  on  advancing  westward, 
the  aeveral  courta  natundly  became  elevated  in  pro- 
portion. The  aacent  into  the  court  waa  by  a  flight 
of  15  atepa,  of  a  aemicirciilar  form,  on  which  it  ia  by 
aorae  thought  that  the  Levitea  atood  and  aung  the 
**  Paalma  of  degreea  **  (czx-— cxxxiv.)  at  the  Feaat  of 
Taberaaclea.  Thia  oate  ia  apoken  of  under  aeveral 
appellationa  in  the  Old  Teatament ;  but  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  it  waa  known  aa  the  gate  Nicanor.  It 
waa  here  the  leper  stood,  to  have  hia  atonement  made, 
and  hia  cleanaing  completed.  It  waa  here  they  tried 
the  auapected  wSe,  by  makinfp  her  drink  of  the  bitter 
water ;  and  it  waa  here  likewiae  that  women  appear- 
ed after  childbirth,  for  purification.  The  whole 
length  of  the  court  from  eaat  to  weat  was  187  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  from  north  to  aouth,  135  cubita. 
Thia  waa  divided  into  two  parte,  one  of  which  waa 
the  court  of  the  laraelitea,  and  the  other,  the  court  of 
the  prieata.  The  former  was  a  kind  of  piazza  aur- 
rounding  the  latter,  under  which  the  laraelitea  atood 
while  their  aacrificea  were  buminff  in  the  court  of 
the  prieata.  It  had  13  gatea,  with  ehambera  above 
them,  each  of  which  bad  ita  particular  name  and  use. 
The  apa^  whieh  waa  compriaad  in  the  court  of  the 


priealB  waa  leS  eubili  Umg^and  U9  cnbits  wide^nd 
waa  raiaed  2|  culnta  above  the  suirouiidiDf  coni^ 
from  which  it  waa  aeparated  by  the  piQars  wlucb  aip- 
ported  the  piazza,  and  the  railing  which  was  pland 
between  them,  2  Kinga  zL  8, 10.  Withio  this  court 
atood  the  brazen  altar,  on  which  the  sacrifice!  wm 
conaumed,  the  molten  eea,  in  which  the  prieM  wub- 
ed,  and  the  ten  brazen  lavera,  for  washing  the  acii- 
ficea ;  alao  the  various  utenoJa  and  iDsmuneDti  ibr 
aacrificing,  which  are  enumerated  in  2  Chroo.  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  although  ibe 
court  of  the  prieata  waa  not  accesnble  to  all  lanelitt^ 
as  that  of  Israel  waa  to  all  the  priesta,  yet  they  migb 
enter  it  on  three  aeveral  occaaiona ;  viz.  to  laj  their 
handa  on  the  animals  which  they  ofiered,  or  to  idll 
them,  or  to  waive  aome  part  of  them.  And  then  their 
entrance  waa  not  by  the  east  aate,  and  tbroudi  the 
place  where  the  pneata  atood,  but  ordinarily  by  the 
north  or  aouth  aide  of  the  court,  according  as  the  ac- 
rificea  were  to  be  alain  on  the  north  or  south  adeiof 
the  altar.  In  general,  k  waaa  nile  that  theyoew 
returned  from  this  court  by  the  same  door  that  tbej 
entered,  Ezod.  zlvL  9.  From  the  court  of  the  priesi 
the  aacent  to  the  temfde  waa  by  a  flight  of  twelre 
atepa,  each  half  a  cubit  in  height,  which  kd  into  the 
aacred  porch.  Of  the  dimensions  of  this,  aa  also  of 
the  sanctuary  and  holy  of  holies,  we  have  alieadj 
spoken.  We  shall  therefore  onlv  observe  beie,  tlitf 
it  waa  within  the  door  of  the  porch,  and  in  the  subta 
thoae  who  atood  in  the  courts  immediately  before  it, 
that  the  two  pillara,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  were  pM 
2  Chron.  iii.  17 ;  Ezek.  xl.  49. 

The  temple  thua  described,  retained  its  pristiDe 
splendor  but  33  yean,  when  it  was  phiodered  bj 
Shiahak,  king  of  Egypt,  1  Kinga  ziv.  25)  26 ;  2  Chna. 
xii.  9.  After  thia  period  it  unde^ent  sundry  pioiau* 
tk>na  and  pillagea,  and  waa  at  length  utteriyaeairo;^! 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  A.mM^D. 
C.  588,  after  having  atood,  according  to  Usher,  434 
years,  three  months  aiid  eight  daya. 

After  lying  in  ruma  for  S2  years,  the  fiwMf"*} 
of  the  aecond  temple  were  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  m 
the  Jewa  who  had  availed  themaelves  of  the  pnri- 
lego  granted  by  Cynia,  and  returned  to  Jewwem, 
Ezra  i.  1—4 ;  iL  1 ;  in.  8—10.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  before  they  were  obliged  to  (J 
sist,  on  account  of  an  order  firom  Artaxenes^koigot 
Peraia,  which  had  been  procured  through  the  oui- 
repreaentationa  of  the  Samaritans  and  others,  cbep 
iv.  1.  During  fifteen  yeara  the  work  stood  m  i^' 
24.)  but  in  the  aecond  year  of  Dariua  they  i^ 
menced  their  labora ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  u« 
month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Dariua,  it  was  to*- 
ed  and  dedicated,  (Ezra  vi.  15, 16.)  21  y««  ■"^ 
waa  begun,  B.  C.  615.  The  dimcnsioDa  of  ib»^ 
pie  in  breadth  and  height  were  double  thoae  of  bon- 
mon'a.  The  weeping  of  the  people  at  the  lam 
the  foundation,  therefore,  (Ezra  iii.  12, 13.)aDd  t^ 
minutive  manner  in  which  they  apoke  of  it,  vn*"2n. 
pared  with  the  first  one,  (Hag.  li.  3.)'^«'«f  ^^^'^^ 
ed  by  ita  inferiority  in  size,  butln  glo7.  ?  wntefl  "^ 
^ve  principal  thinga  which  inveated  it  with  ib»,  Jf 
the  ark  and  mercy-aeat;  the  divine  P«««"^' .i^. 
ible  glory  of  the  Shechinah ;  the  holy  fire  op  ^^' 
the  urim  and  thummim ;  and  the  ^irit  ^^Vf^rr^ 

In  the  year  A.  M.  3837,  thia  temple  'W*  F^S 
and  profimed  by  Antiocbus  Epiphancs,  who  owo« 

the  diacontinuance  of  the  daily  »^7*L^ik1. 
awine'a  fleah  upon  the  altar,  and  coni|Mfl^y  "^  j, 
ed  the  worahip  of  Jehovah,  1  Mac  ^'^  „^0t 
continued  for  three  years,  when  it  was  »!»«* 
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purifSfid  by  Jadaf  Maccabeua,  who  restored  the  dir 
▼ine  worship,  and  dedicated  it  anew. 

Herod,  having  slain  all  the  Sanhedrim,  except  two, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  37,  resolved  to 
atone  for  it,  by  rebuilding  ami  beautifying  the  temple. 
This  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  both  from  the 
peace  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  decayed  state  of  the 
edifice.  For,  besides  the  common  ravages  of  time, 
it  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  hands  of  enemies, 
sioce  that  part  of  Jerusalem  was  the  strongest,  and 
consequently  the  last  resort  of  the  inhabitants  in  tiroes 
of  extremity.  After  employing  two  years  in  prepar- 
ing the  materials  for  the  work,  in  which  1000  wag- 
ons and  10,000  artificers  were  employed,  besides 
1000  priests  to  direct  the  works,  the  temple  of  Ze- 
rublNiuel  was  pulled  down,  B.  C.  17,  and  46  years 
before  the  first  Passover  of  his  ministry.  Although 
this  temple  was  fit  for  divine  service  in  nine  years 
and  a  half,  yet  a  great  number  of  laborers  and  artifi- 
cers were  still  employed  in  carrying  on  the  out-buiid- 
ings,  all  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  aoode  on  earth,  and 
even  till  the  coming  of  Gessius  Florus  to  be  governor 
of  Judea. 

The  temple  of  Herod  was  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  Zerubbabel,  as  that  of  Zerubbabel  was  larger 
than  Solomon's.  For,  whereas  the  second  temple 
was  70  cubits  long,  60  broad,  and  60  high,  this  was 
100  cubits  long,  70  broad,  and  100  high.  The  porch 
was  raised  to  the  height  of  100  cubits,  and  was  ex- 
tended 15  cubits  beyond  each  side  of  the  rest  of  the 
building.  All  the  Jewish  writers  praise  this  temple 
exceedingly  for  its  beauty,  and  the  costliness  of  its 
workmanship ;  for  it  was  buUt  of  white  marble,  ex- 
quisitely wrought,  and  with  stones  of  large  dimen- 
sions, some  of  them  25  cubits  lon^,  8  cubits  high,  and 
12  cubits  thick;  To  these  there  is  no  doubt  a  refer- 
ence in  MarkxiiL  1 ;  Luke  xxL  5 :  *^  And  as  he  went 
out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples  saith  unto  him, 
Master,  see  what  manner  (Luke,  goodly)  of  stones, 
and  what  buildings  are  here !  ^ 

The  several  courts  have  been  already  described, 
with  some  fittle  variation,  in  our  observations  on  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  We  may  add,  however,  that  the 
vast  sums  which  Herod  laid  out  in  adorning  this 
structure,  gave  it  the  most  magnificent  and  imposing 
appearance.  ^  Its  appearance,**  says  Josephus,  "  had 
every  thing  that  coula  strike  the  mind,  and  astonish 
the  sight.  For  it  was  on  every  side  covered  witl^ 
solid  plates  of  gold,  so  that  when  the  sun  rose  upon 
it,  it  reflected  such  a  strong  and  dazzling  effulgence 
that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  was  obliged  to  turn  away 
fi'om  it,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance 
than  the  splendor  of  the  sun."  To  strangers  who 
approached  the  capital,  it  appeared,  at  a  distance, 
like  a  huge  moimtain  covered  with  snow.  For  where 
it  was  not  decoratecf  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  ex- 
tremely white  and  glistening.  The  historian,  indeed, 
says,  that  the  temple  of  Herod  was  the  most  astonish- 
ing structure  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  o^  as  well 
on  account  of  its  architecture  as  its  magnitude,  and 
likewise  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  its  various 
parts,  and  the  fkroe  and  reputation  of  its  sacred  ap- 
purtenances. And  Tacitus  calls  it,'iiitfiien«<B  opukntut 
lemplum — a  temple  of  immense  opulence.  Its  exter- 
nal glory,  indeeo,  consisted  not  only  in  the  opulence 
and  maffnificence  of  the  building,  but  also  in  the  rich 
gifts  wim  which  it  was  adorned,  and  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  who  beheld  them,  Luke  xxL  5. 

This  splendid  building,  however,  which  was  once 
the  adnuration  and  envy  of  the  world,  has  for  ever 
passed  away.    According  to  our  blessed  Loid's  pre- 
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dietion,  toat  **  there  ahould  not  be  left  one  stone  upon 
another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down,**  (Mark  xiii 
2.)  it  was  coinpletely  demolished  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, under  Titus,  A.  D.  70,  on  the  same  month,  and 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  on  which  Solomon's 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  B&Hylonians. 

Concerning  the  high  veneration  which  the  Jews 
cherished  for  their  temple.  Dr.  Harwood  has  collect-' 
ed  some  interestinff  particulars  from  Philo,  Josephus,' 
and  the  writings  of  Luke.  Their  reverence  for  the 
sacred  edifice  was  such,  that  rather  than  witness  its 
defilement,  they  would  cheerfully  submit  to  death. 
They  could  not  bear  the  least  disrespectful  or  dishon- 
orable thing  to  be  said  of  It.  The  least  injurious 
slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended,  instantly  awakened 
all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront  never  to 
be  forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  course  of  his  pub- 
lic instructions,  happening  to  say,  *^  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again,"  (John 
li.  19,)>-it  was  construed  into  a  contemptuous  disre- 
spect, designedly  thrown  out  against  the  temple — his 
words  instantly  descended  into  the  heart  or  a  Jew, 
and  kept  rankling  there  for  several  years ;  for  upon 
his  trial,  this  decmration,  which  it  was  impossible  (or 
a  Jew  ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  alleged  against 
him,  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety. 
Matt.  xxvi.  61.  Nor  was  the  rancor  and  virulence 
which  this  expression  had  occasioned  at  all  soAened 
by  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating 
and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die— even  as  he 
hung  upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  triumph,  scorn, 
and  exultation,  they  upbraided  him  with  it,  contempt- 
uously shaking  their  heads,  and  saying,  **  O  Thou, 
who  coiildest  demolish  our  Temple,  and  rear  it  up 
again  in  all  its  splendor,  in  the  space  of  ihree  days,  do 
now  save  ihyselff  and  descend  fixim  the  cross !"  Matt 
xxvii.  40.  Their  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
temple  fiirther  appears  from  the  account  of  Stephen. 
When  his  adversaries  were  baffled  and  confounded 
b^  that  superior  wisdom,  and  those  distinguished 
gifls  he  posBOEeed,  they  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  went  and 
suborned  persons  to  swear,  that  they  had  heard  him 
speak  blasphemy  agai^  Moses  and  against  God. 
These  inflaming  the  populace,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  Jewish  clergy,  he  was  seized,  dragged  away,  and 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Here  the  false  wit- 
nesses, whom  they  had  procured,  stood  up  and  said, 
*<  This  person,  before  you,  is  continually  uttering  the 
most  reproachful  expressions  against  this  sacreo 
PLACE,**  (Acts  vi.  13.)  meaning  the  temple.  This  was 
hlaaphfmy  not  to  be  ])ardoned.  A  judicature  com- 
posed of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  forgive 
ntcA  impiety.  We  witness  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  when  they  imagined  that  he  had  taken 
Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  with  him  into  the  temple, 
and  for  which  insult  they  had  determined  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  his  blood.  Acts  xxi.  28,  &c. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  fit>m  several  passages  of 
Scripture  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  sol- 
diers who  guarded  the  temple,  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance during  the  ministration  of  such  an  immense 
number  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  To  this  body  of 
men,  whose  office  it  was  to  guard  the  temple,  Pilate 
probably  referred,  when  he  said  to  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  who  waited  on  htm  to  desire  he 
would  make  the  sepulchre  secure,  ''You  have  a 
watch  :  go  your  way  and  make  it  as  secure  as  you 
can,**  Matt  xxvii.  65.  Over  these  guards  ont  person 
had  the  supreme  command,  who  in  several  places  is 
called  captain  of  the  temple,  or  ofiicer  of  the  temple 
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giuurdii  Aeto  W.  1 ;  ▼•  S5^  96;  xriiL  19.  Joeephiu 
mentioiui  mieh  an  officer,  Antiq.  b.  xx.  3.  Wan,  c  17. 12^ 

A  few  remaito  on  the  daily  aervioe  of  the  temple 
will  close  thia  anicle. 

The  first  thixig  we  notice  is  the  momifig  service. 
After  having  enioyed  their  repose,  the  priests  bathed 
themselves  m  the  rooms  provided  for  that  purpose, 
abd  waited  the  arrival  of  the  president  of  the  lots. 
This  officer  having  arrived,  they  divided  theiutielves 
into  two  companies,  each  of  which  was  provided  with 
lampa  or  torches,  and  made  a  circuit  of  the  temple, 
going  in  different  directions,  and  meeting  at  the  pes- 
tryman's  chamber,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  gate  Ni- 
canor.  Having  summoned  him  to  prepare  the  cakes 
for  the  hiffh -priest's  meat-offering,  they  retired  with 
the  president  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  court, 
and  cast  lots  for  the  duties  connected  with  tlic  altar. 
The  priest  bein^  chosen  to  remove  the  ashes  from 
the  attar,  he  agam  washed  his  feet  at  the  laver,  and 
then  with  the  silver  shovel  proceeded  to  his  work. 
As  soon  as  he  had  removed  one  shovel-full  of  the 
nsbes^  tlie  other  priests  retired  to  wash  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  then  joined  liim  in  cleansing  the  altar  and 
renewing  the  fires.  The  next  duty  was  to  cast  lots  for 
the  thirteen  particular  duties  connected  with  offering 
the  sacrifice,  which  beinff  settled,  the  president 
ordered  one  of  them  to  fetch  the  Iamb  for  tne  morn- 
ing sacrifice.  Wliile  the  priests  on  this  duty  were 
engaged  in  fetching  and  examining  the  victim,  those 
who  carr^d  tlie  keys  were  opening  tlie  seven  gates 
o  the  court  of  Israel,  and  the  two  doors  tliat  sepa- 
rated between  the  porch  and  the  holy  place.  When 
the  last  of  the  seven  gates  was  opened,  tlie  silver 
trumpets  gave  a  flourish,  to  call  the  Levites  to  tlieir 
deaka  for  the  music,  and  the  stationary  men  to  their 
places,  as  the  reuresentatives  of  the  i>copIe.  The 
opening  of  the  folding  doors  of  tlie  temple  was  tlie 
eatablished  signal  for  Rilling  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
cut  in  pieces  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  altar,  where 
it  was  salted,  and  left  while  the  priests  once  more 
retired  to  the  room  Gazith  to  join  in  prayer.  While 
the  sacrifice  was  being  slain  in  the  court  of  the  priests, 
the  two  priests  appointed  to  trim  the  lamps  and 
cleanse  the  altar  or  incense  ^re  attending  to  their 
duties  in  the  holy  place.  After  the  conclusion  of 
their  prayer,  and  a  rehearsal  of  the  ten  command- 
ments and  their  phylacteries,  the  priests  again  cast 
lots,  to  choose  two  to  offer  incense  on  the  golden 
altar,  and  another  to  lay  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  on 
the  fire  of  the  brazen  altar.  The  lot  being  deter- 
mined, the  two  who  were  to  offer  the  Incense  pro- 
ceeded to  discharge  their  dut^,  the  time  for  wnich 
was,  between  the  sprinkling  of^the  blood  and  the  lay- 
ing the  pieces  upon  the  altar,  in  the  morning ;  and 
in  the  evening  between  the  bying  the  pieces  upon 
the  altar  and  the  drink-offering.  As  they  proceeded 
to  the  temple  they  rang  the  megempkiia,  or  great  bell, 
to  warn  the  abeeut  priests  to  come  to  worship ;  the 
absent  Levites  to  come  to  sing ;  and  the  stationaiy 
men  to  bring  to  the  gate  Nicanor  those  whose  puriifica- 
tion  was  not  perfected.  The  priest  who  carried  the 
censer  of  coals,  which  had  been  taken  from  one  of 
the  three  fires  on  the  great  altar,  after  kindling  the 
fire  on  the  incense  altar,  worshipped  and  came  out 
into  the  porch,  leaving  the  priest  who  had  the  incense 
alone  in  the  holy  place.    As  soon  as  the  signal  was 

given  by  the  president,  the  incense  was  kindled,  the 
oly  place  was  filled  with  perfume,  and  the  congrega- 
tion without  joined  in  the  prayers,  Luke  i.  9.  These 
being  ended,  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  lay  the 
pieces  of  the  sacrince  upon  the  altar,  threw  them  into 


the  fin^  and  tlwB,  taking  the  tonn  di^MMed  tbsin  in 
somewhat  of  their  natural  order.  The  four  meatm 
who  had  been  in  the  holy  place  now  appeared  upcm 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  porch,  and,  extending  tbeir 
arms,  so  as  to  raise  their  hands  higher  than  thar 
heads,  one  of  them  pronounced  the  solemn  blessui^ 
Numb.  vL  24 — &&  After  this  benediction,  the  daily 
meat-offering  was  offered ;  then  the  meat-oflfering^  of 
the  high-priest ;  and  last  of  all  the  drink-o£fering ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Levites  began  the  song 
of  praise;  and,  at  every  pause  in  the  music,  the 
trumpets  sounded  and  the  people  i^^^nhipped.  This 
was  the  termination  of  the  morning  service.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  morning  service  of  the  priests 
began  with  the  dawn  of  day,  except  in  the  great  fes^ 
tivals,  when  it  began  much  earlier;  the  sacrifice  was 
ofiered  immediatelv  after  sunrise. 

During  the  middle  of  the  day  the  nriests  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  offer  the  sacrifices  which  might 
be  presented  by  any  of  the  Israelites,  either  of  a  voU 
untarv  or  an  expiatoiy  nature.  Their  duties  would 
thereiore  vary  according  to  the  number  and  nature  oi 
the  offerings  they  might  have  to  present. 

The  evtninr  service  varied  in  a  veiy  trifling  measure 
fit)m  that  of  me  morning ;  and  the  same  priests  minis- 
tered, except  when  there  was  one  in  tne  house  of 
their  Father  who  had  never  burned  incense,  in  which 
case  that  office  was  assigned  to  him ;  or  if  there 
were  more  than  one,  they  cast  lots  who  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  holiness  of  the  place,  and  the  injunction  of 
Lev.  xix.  3, "  Ye  shall  reverence  my  sanctuary,"  laid 
the  ))eople  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  solemn 
and  holy  behavior  when  they  came  to  worship  in 
the  temple.  We  have  already  seen,  that  such  as  were 
ceremonially  unclean  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
sacred  court  on  pain  of  death ;  but  in  the  courae  of 
time  there  were  several  prohibitions  eaforced  by  the 
Sanhedrim  which  the  law  had  not  named.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  collected  by  Lightfoot  out  of  the 
rabbimcal  writings: — (1.)  ''No  man  might  enter  the 
moimtain  of  the  house  with  his  staff.** — (2l)  *■  None 
might  enter  in  thither  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet,^ 
though  he  might  with  his  sandals. — (3.)  "  Nor  might 
any  man  enter  the  mountain  of  the  bouse  with  his 
scrip  on."— -(4.)  ''Nor  might  he  come  in  with  the 
dust  on  his  feet,**  but  he  must  wash  or  wipe  tihem, 
"  and  look  to  his  feet  when  he  entered  into  the  house 
of  God,*'  to  remind  him,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
then  shake  off  all  worldly  thoughts  and  afiectiona. — (5.) 
"  Nor  with  money  in  his  purse.**  He  mi^t  bring  it 
in  his  hand  however ;  and  in  this  way  it  vras  brought 
in  for  various  purposes.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
it  would  seem  strange  that  the  cripple  should  have 
been  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  to  ask  tJmg  of 
those  who  entered  therein.  (See  Acts  iii.  2.) — (d) 
"  None  might  spit  in  the  temple :  if  he  were  necessi- 
tated to  spit,  it  must  be  done  in  some  comer  of  his 
garment.'*— (7.)  "He  might  not  use  any  irreverent 
gesture,  especially  before  me  gate  of  Nicanor,**  that  be- 
ing exactly  in  fitint  of  the  temple. — (8.)  "He  might  not 
make  the  mountain  of  the  house  a  thoroughfare,**  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  place  by  a  nearer  way: 
for  it  was  devoted  to  me  purposes  of  religtcm. — (9.] 
"  He  that  went  into  the  court  must  go  leisurely  and 
gravelv  into  his  place ;  and  there  he  must  demean 
himself  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,  in  all 
reverence  and  fear.**— {10.)  "He  must  wor^ip  stand- 
ing, with  his  feet  close  to  each  other,  his  e^es  directed 
to  the  ground,  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  with  the  right 
one  above  the  left**    (See  Luke  xviiL  ia>— <ll .)  "No 


The  only  esceptioii  was  in  lavor  or  tne  kntga  ot  Ine 
house  of  David. — (12.)  "None  might  prav  with  bis 
head  uncovered.  And  the  wise  men  and  tneir  schol- 
an  never  prayed  without  ■  veil."  Thia  cuBtom  is 
alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  where  the  anoetle  directs 
the  men  to  reverse  the  practice  adopted  in  the  Jew- 
ish temple— (13.)  Their  bodily  gesture,  in  bowine 
before  the  Lord,  was  either  "bending  of  the  knees," 
"bowins  the  head,"  or  "falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground. — (14.)  Having  performed  the  service,  and 
being  about  to  retire,  "they  migbt  not  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  allar."  They  therefore  went  back- 
ward till  they  were  out  of  the  court  (Temple  Ser- 
vice, chap.  X.) 

The  word  temple  denotes,  eometimes,  the  church 
of  Chriat:  (Rev.  lii.  IS.)  "Him  that  orercometh  will 
I  make  a  plliarinthe  temple  of  my  God."  And  Paul 
says,  (2  Thcss.  ii.  4.)  that  Anticbrut  "as  Ood  mtteth 
in  ihe  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is 
God."  Sometimes  it  imports  lieaven  :  (Pa.  xi.  4.) 
"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple :  the  Lard's  throne 
IB  in  heaven."  The  martyra  in  heaven  are  said  to  he 
"  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple,"  Rev.  vii.  15.  The  soul  of  a 
righteous  man  is  the  temi^  of  Ood,  because  it  is  in- 
halted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  Cor.  in.  16, 17 ;  rL  19; 
aCor.ri.  1& 

TEMPT,  TEMPTATION,  to  try,  to  prove.  Ood 
templed  Abraham,  by  commanding  him  to  offer  up 
his  son  Isaac ;  (Gen.  xxii.  1.)  intending  to  prove  hw 
obedience  and  nith,  lo  confirm  and  strengtnen  him 
hy  this  trial,  and  lo  ftirnish  in  his  person  an  example 
and  pattern  of  perfect  obedience,  to  all  succeeding 
agea.  God  doee  not  tempt  or  try  men,  in  onler  to 
ascertain  their  tem))ersan<idBpositions,Bsif  be  were 
ignorant  of  diem;  but  to  exercise  their  virtve,  to 
purify  it,  to  render  it  conspicuous  to  others,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  receiving  favors  from  hit 
hands.  When  we  read  in  ScripturethalGod proved 
his  people,  whether  thej  would  walk  in  bis  law,  oi 
no ;  (Ezod.  zvi.  4.)  and  that  he  permitted  false  proph- 
ets to  arise  among  them,  who  prophesied  vain  tbinra 
lo  try  them,  whether  they  would  seek  the  Lord  wiUi 
their  whole  hearts,  we  sliould  interpret  these  ex- 
pressions by  that  of  Jamee,  (i.  13.)  "  Let  no  man  say 
when  he  is  tempted, '  I  em  tempted  of  God,'  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  lemptelh  h( 
man.  But  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  di 
awiLv  hy  liis  own  lust,  and  enticed." 

The  devil  tempts  us  to  evil,  of  every  kind,  and  lays 
snares  for  us,  even  in  our  best  actions.  He  tempted 
our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
fiise  into  him  sentiments  of  pride,  ambition  and  dis- 
trust. Halt,  iv.  1  i  Mark  i.  13 ;  Luke  iv.a.  He  tempt- 
ed Ananias  and  Sapphirs  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Acts  v.  3.  In  the  prayer  that  Christ  himself  haa 
taught  us,  wa  pray  God  "  not  to  lead  us  into  tempta- 
tion ;"  (Matt.  VI.  13.)  and  a  little  before  his  death,  our 
Saviour  exhorted  his  disciples  to  "  watch  and  pray, 
that  they  might  not  enter  into  temptation,"  Matt.  ixvi. 
41.  Paul  says,  "  God  will  not  sutler  us  to  be  tempted 
above  what  we  are  able  to  he«r,"  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

Men  are  eaid  to  tempt  the  Lord,  when  they  u 
seasonably  require  proofs  of  the  divine  present 
power  or  goodness.  Without  doubt,  we  are  allowed 
to  seek  the  Lord  for  hto  assistance,  and  to  pray  him 
to  give  us  whiU  we  need  ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  lis  to 
tempt  him,  nor  to  expose  ouiaelvee  to  dangers  from 
which  we  cannot  escape,  unless  by  miraculous  inter- 
position of  bn  omnipotence.    God  is  not  obliged  lo 


,work  miracles  in  our  fcvor ;  he  requires  of  lU  only 
the  performance  of  such  actions  as  are  within  the 
ordinary  measures  of  our  strenetb.  The  Israelites  in 
the  desert  repeatedly  tempted  the  Lord,  as  if  they  had 
reason  to  doubt  of  his  presence  among  them,  or  of 
his  goodness,  or  of  his  power,  after  all  his  appear- 
ances in  their  favor,  Exod.  xvi.  2,  7, 17 ;  Numb.  xx. 
12;  PfLlxxviii.  18,  41,  &c. 

Men  tempt  or  tiy  one  another,  when  they  would 
know  wlietfacr  things  are  really  what  they  seem  lo 
be ;  whether  men  are  such  as  they  are  tnougfct  or 
desired  to  be.  The  queen  of  ShelJa  came  to  prove 
the  wisdom  tif  Solomon,  by  proposiog  riddles  for 
him  to  explain,  1  Kings  xi.  1 ;  S  Chron  >%,  1.  Dan- 
iel desired  of  him  wh)  had  the  care  of  feeding  him 
and  his  companions,  to  prove  them  for  some  days, 
whether  abstinence  from  food  of  certain  kinds  would 
make  them  leaner,  Dan.  i.  13, 14.  Tlie  scribes  and 
Pharisees  often  tempted  our  Saviour,  and  endeavored 
to  decoy  him  into  their  snares,  Matt.  xvL  1 ;  xix.  3; 

tii.  18. 

TENT.     Among  the  artificial  couveiuencee  for 


the  habitailonB  of  mea,  tenia  were  of  vety  ewly  in- 
vention. Jahal,  befbre  ibe  flood,  is  called  the  bther 
of  all  such  as  dwell  m  tents.  Noah,  ofler  the  flood, 
slept  in  his  tent,  and  prophesying  of  the  future  desti- 
ny of  his  family,  he  said, "  Japbeth  shall  dwell  in  tlie 
tents  of  Shem."  The  patriarchal  ages  are  described 
as  of  shepherds  dwelling  in  tents.  Aliratiom  dwell 
in  tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  Lot  had  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  tents ;  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling 
in  tents,  and  his  descqpdants  succeeded  a  people  de- 
signated Shepherd  Kings,  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  un- 
der the  Pharaohs  of  EgypL  On  tlie  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  throughout  their  peregrina- 
tions, until  they  obtained  the  promised  laud,  they 
adopted  the  some  kind  of  haijitation.  Tents  were 
very  generally  used  in  ancient  times  among  tht  na- 
tions :  their  way  of  life  being  in  general  pastoral 
locomotion  liecame  neressory  for  pasturage,  and 
dwellings  adapted  for  such  a  hfe  became  indispensa^ 
iile.  The  Egyptians  already  mentioned,  the  Midian- 
itee,  the  Philistines,  the  Syrians,  Ihe  descendants  of 
Ham,  the  Hagarites  and  Cushauites  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  living  in  tents.  But  ihe  people  most 
remarlcshle  for  this  unsettled  and  wandering  mode 
of  life  are  the  Arabs,  who,  ft«m  the  time  of  Ishmael 
to  the  present  day,  have  conliimed  the  custom  of 
dwelling  in  tents.  Amidst  the  revolutions  which 
have  transferred  kingdoms  from  one  possessor  to 
another,  these  wandering  tribes  still  dwell,  unsub- 
dued and  wild  as  was  tbeir  progenitor.  This  kind  of 
dwelling  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  Arabs,  but 
is  used  throughout  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  word 
tent  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  "  to  stretch ;"  tents 
tieing  usually  made  of  canvass  stretched  out,andsu»- 
tained  hy  poles  with  cords  and  pegs.  The  same  niay 
lie  understood  of  a  tabernacle,  a  pavilion,  or  a  porta- 
ble lodge,  under  which  to  shelter  in  the  open  air, 
Stom  the  injuties  of  the  weather. 
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Mr.  Taylor  remariu,  that  erecti<»i8  answermg  the 
purpose  cSr  tents,  howevM*  slight  they  may  be,  must 
nave  (1.)  a  supporting  pole  or  poles,  placed  towards 
the  centre ;  (2.)  hangings  and  curtains  of  some  kind ; 
f3.)  cords  attached  to  (4.)  pins,  which  are  driven 
mto  the  ground,  in  order  to  take  sure  hold  of  it. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  tents,  some  were  made  of 
slight  materials,  and  others  were  erected  for  greater 

Eermanency ;  others,  again,  were  mere  shades  or 
ovels,  and  not  made  of  canvass.  Tents  were  also 
appropriated  to  different  sexes ;  Sarah  had  her  tent ; 
I^iban  went  into  Jacobus  tent ;  Leah's  tent,  Rachers 
tent,  and  the  maid  servant's  tent,  are  also  particular- 
ized. Sisera  fled  to  Jael's  tent.  The  custom  of  set- 
ting apart  tents  for  the  use  of  the  women,  is  still  in 
use,  perhaps,  however,  a  little  varied  ;  and  the  com- 
mon Arabs  have  a  separate  apartment  in  tlieir  tents 
ibr  their  wives,  made  by  lettingdown  a  curtain  or 
carpet  from  one  of  the  pillars.  The  part  of  the  tent 
thus  appropriated  is  called  hartm ;  ana  no  stranger  is 

Eermitted  to  enter  it,  unless  introduced.  Hence,  per- 
aps,  Sisera's  hope  of  greater  security  in  the  harem 
of  Heber,  Jael's  husband.  There  were  also  tents  for 
cattle.  From  the  slighter  kind  of  tents,  the  town,  or 
whatever  else  it  might  be,  of  Succoth  was  named ; 
(Get).  xxiiL  17.)  and  an  allusion  to  the  frailty  of  this 
description  of  shelter  is  made  by  Job,  in  chap,  xxvii. 
18,  which  very  aptly  describes  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked : — 

**  He  buildeth  his  house  like  the  moth. 

Or  like  a  shed  which  the  watchman  contriveth. 

His  support  ahali  rot  away." 

The  watchman  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  keeper  of 
a  vineyard,  and  the  shed  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
merely  intended  to  defend  him,  while  on  guard,  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Vulgate  translates 
the  term  umbrella,  a  little  insignificant  shade,  proba- 
bly similar  to  those  reared  by  the  watch-negro  on 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  generally 
consists  of  four  upright  stakes  joined  together  at  right 
angles,  to  others  which  support  a  covering  of  plan- 
tain or  banana  leaves. 

Besides  Succothy  two  other  terms  are  used  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  to  denote  teuta;  namely,  akeken, 
which  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  an  inferior  kind  of 
tent  or  tabernacle ;  similar  to  the  huts  of  the  natives 
of  New  Holland,  which  are  formed  of  a  few  branches 
crossing  each  other,  covered  witli  brush-wood  and 
clay,  six  feet  in  depth,  snd  four  or  five  in  breadtli : 
the  other,  called  abel,  may  denote  a  tent  whose  ac- 
commodation may  be  vaned  so  as  to  suit  a  few  per- 
sons, a  family  ;  or  great  men,  as  generals  and  kings, 
enriched  and  ornamented.  Of  this  kind  of  tent,  a 
description  is  given  by  sir  John  Chardin,  in  his 
Travels,  who  relates  that  the  deceased  king  of  Persia 
caused  a  tent  to  be  made  that  cost  £150,000.  It  was 
called  the  house  of  gold,  because  there  was  nothing 
but  gold  that  glistened  in  every  part  of  it  Its  cor- 
nice was  embellished  with  verses,  which  concluded 
in  this  manner :  ^  If  thou  still  demandest  at  what 
time  the  throne  of  this  second  Solomon  was  built,  I 
will  tell  thee — Behold  the  throne  of  the  second  Sol- 
omon :"  here  the  last  words  being  taken  for  numerals, 
make  1057,  the  date  of  the  year. 

The  Turks  spare  for  nothing  in  rendering  their 
tents  convenient  and  magnificent ;  those  of  the  gran- 
dees are  said  to  be  exceedingly  splendid,  and  entirely 
covered  with  silk,  besides  l)eing  lined  with  a  stuff  of 
the  same  material.    Van  Egmont  and  Heyman  men- 


tion one  which  coat  25^000  piastras,  and  was  not  fin- 
ished in  leas  than  three  years :  it  was  lined  with  a 
single  piece  made  of  camels'  hair,  and  beuit^ 
decorated  with  festoons,  and  sentences  in  the  Tmfc- 
ish  language.  Nadir  8hah  had  a  very  supeib  test, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  scariet  broadclotb,  aad 
lined  within  with  violet  colored  satin,  oraaiDeDted 
with  a  great  variety  of  animals,  flowers,  iicfoTtxA 
entirely  of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

The  tents  of  princes  are  freauentlyillumiDatedaii 
mark  of  honor  and  dignity.  Norden  tells  ub,  that  the 
tent  of  the  bev  of  Girge  was  distinguished  fiom  those 
of  others  by  n>r^  lamps  suspends  before  it,  in  the 
form  of  chequer  work ;  and  the  jpeneral  appeannce 
of  the  camp  of  Darius,  as  related  m  QuintOB  Ouitiu!, 
is  very  characteristic  of  a  modem  Peraian  camp. 
Whoever  has  seen  at  night,  at  a  distance,  a  Pfersuo 
camp,  or  indeed  a  camp  of  any  Asiatica,  where  im- 
mense fires  are  lighted  m  all  partsof  it,  willbefltniek 
with  the  correctness  of  the  similitude  to  a  geoenl 
conflagration. 

Tents  are  also  of  various  colors ;  black,  aa  the 
tents  of  Kedar ;  red,  as  of  scarlet  cloth ;  yellow,  h 
of  gold  sbininff  brilliantly ;  white,  ss  of  caoran 
They  are  also  of  various  shapes ;  some  circular,  oth- 
ers of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  i 
ship  turned  upside  down.  In  Syria,  the  tents  in 
generaJlv  made  of  cloth  of  goats'  hair,  woveo  by  wo- 
men, "those  of  the  Arabs  are  of  black  goats'  hair. 
Some  other  nations  adopt  the  same  kind,butit  ivoot 
common.  Thevenot  says,  the  Curds  of  Mcsopotaina 
do.  The  modem  royal  tents  of  the  Arabs  bare  ffw- 
erally  no  other  covering  than  black  hair-clotb.  The 
Turcomans,  who  are  a  nation  livinff  in  the  Holj 
Land,  dwell  in  tents  of  white  linen  cTolh:  the;  are 
very  neat  in  their  camps,  and  he  in  good  bedt.  The 
Egyptian  and  Moorish  inhabitantB  of  Adtakm  an 
said  to  use  white  tents ;  and  D'Anrieux  mentioDstbat 
the  tent  of  an  Arab  emir  he  visited,  was  distinguigfcM 
firom  the  rest  by  its  being  of  white  cloth. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  an  ancient  custoo)  ol 
spreading  a  scarlet  cloak  over  their  teois,  to  distffl- 
guish  those  of  oflScers  of  rank.  Anoong  ihemm- 
hikes,  the  tents  are  often  of  cloth,  and  high  y  orm- 
mented.  Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  Royal  Wait, 
brought  an  entire  tent  from  the  late  Egypoan  exp^ 
dition.  It  was  of  strong  swl-olotb,  of  a  leaden  hue, 
but  ornamented  with  painting.  Mr.  Jackson,  in  w 
over-land  journey  from  India,  on  his  entennf  iw 
Tigris,  in  the  place  where  the  river  HiljwM^"?' 
near  a  small  town  called  Coote,  fell  in  ?""!■  |^J3' 
ish  encampment,  which  appeared  to  bun  "^rl 
some  of  the  tents  being  red,  some  green, ««?  ^ 
white.  (Harmer's  Observations,  1810)  Oletm 
attending  the  ambessadon  of  Holstein  Gottorp,^" 
were  invited  by  a  late  Persian  monarch  to«ccoffiP»'^ 
him  on  a  party  of  pleasure  for  hunting,  fiaf*^' 
&c.  found  in  a  village  many  tents  prepared  tww^ 
reception  of  the  company,  which,  by  the  '^'^l^ 
their  colors,  and  the  peculiar  manner  m  wwcd  »« . 
were  pitched,  made  a  most  pleasing  "PP^^J"!"  .,yM 

Tents  are  still  used  for  religious  9o\emnin^^ 
appear  from  the  following  extracts :— When  i^r  ^  ^ 
arrived  at  Siiit,  a  large  town  n^  Ae  Ni^e,  »g^^ 
leagues  above  Cairo,  it  was  "  the  nrsi  oay  "  .^^jj^^ 
and,  going  to  the  town,  we  found  ^^^^^^i^ 
and  an  innumerable  concoun^  ^tJI^^  Mok  ''en 
town,  to  the  southward  of  it.  Tb^  ?S>pnt  til- 
partly  of  SiUt,  and  partly  from  the  «re«°2*^^- • 
lages,  who  came  thither  to  celebrate  the  w^J^ 
•Se  Rev.  Cornelius  Rahum,  a  mi8Mon«7' 
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Dorbat  Horde  by  whom  the  Calmuc  superadtions  are 
held  in  veneration,  deacribes  it  thoa : — ^  We  went  out 
to  the  *  Chnrull,'  this  ia  the  name  of  that  part  of  the 
encampment  where  the  temple  KUnijeay  (or  sacred 
tents^)  and  thoae  belonging  to  the  kma  and  callongd, 
or  priesta,  are  pitched.  Ae  word  is  derivea  from  a 
vero  which  signifies  *  to  gather/  and  in  this  place  all 
ordinary  aasemblies  for  worship  are  held.  In  the 
church  were  six  temple  Kibitjea" 

A  custom  prevails  m  the  East,  of  persons  in  all  sta^ 
lions  of  life  hving  in  certain  seasons  of  the  vear  in 
tents,  whilst  in  other  seasons  they  dwell  in  houses. 
Br.  Pococke  mentions  a  pleasant  place  near  Aleppo, 
where  he  met  an  aga,  who  had  a  great  entertam- 
ment,  accompanied  with  music,  under  tents.  The 
custom  of  taking  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  in 
tents,  is  noticed  by  Maillet  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  customary  to  pitch  tents  near  water-springs 
or  fountains.  The  army  of  Ishbosheth  sat  down  by 
the  pool  of  Gibeon,  2  ^m.  xx.  12, 13.  Chardin  in- 
forms us  that  Tahmasp,  the  Peraian  monarch,  used 
to  retire,  in  the  summer,  three  or  four  leagues  into 
the  country,  where  he  lived  in  tents,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olou  vent,  in  a  pj|&ce  abounding  in  cool  springs 
and  pleasant  shrubs.  The  following  stanza  from  the 
Bedavi,  a  Persian  poet,  translated  by  Fox,  wiU  fur- 
ther illustrate  this.  Speaking  of  the  shepherd,  he 
says, 

**  Or  hii4>ly  when  the  summer  sun-beam  pours 
Intensely  o'er  th'  unshaded  wide  extent. 

He  leads  instinctive  where  the  ^rove  embowers. 
And  rears  beside  the  brook  his  sheltering  tent" 

The  words  suceoth  and  nuuac  are  variously  ren- 
dered in  our  translation,  curtain,  tabernacle,  covert, 
pavilion,  college,  booth,  tent,  a  hanging,  and  a 
covering. 

TEPHILIM,  i.cL  Frontlets,  which  see. 

TEBAH,  son  of  Nahor,  and  father  of  Nahor,  Ha- 
ran  and  Abraham,  (Gen.  xi.  24.)  was  bom  A.  M.  1878. 
He  begat  Abraham  at  the  age  of  72  years,  and  left 
Ur,  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  settle  at  Haran,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, A.  M.  2082,  Gen.  xi.  31,  32.  He  died  there 
the  same  year,  ag^  275  years.  Scripture  intimates 
plainly,  that  Terah  had  fallen  into  idolatry,  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2-— 14.)  and  some  think  that  Abraham  himself 
at  first,  worshipped  idols ;  but  that  afterwards,  God 
being  gracious  to  him,  convinced  him  of  the  vanity 
of  this  worship,  and  that  he  undeceived  his  father 
Terah.    See  Abraham. 

TERAPHIM^  idok^  or  superstitious  figures,  to 
which  extraordmary  effects  were  ascribed.  The 
eastern  people  are  still  much  addicted  to  this  super- 
stition of  talismans.  The  Persians  call  them  td^n^ 
a  name  nearly  approaching  to  teraphim.  Those  of 
Rachel  must  have  been  images,  made  of  some  pre- 
cious metal.  See  Gen.  xxxi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  23 ; 
Judg.  xvii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;  Zech.  x.  2,  where  the 
word  teraphim  is  used  fbr  an  idol,  or  superstitious 
figure.    See  Ear-rihos,  and  Amulkts. 

The  prophet  Hosca,  (m,  4,  5.)  threatening  Israel, 
sa^s,  **  The  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a 
sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  an 
epbod,  and  without  teraphim  :*'  that  is,  during  their 
captivity  the^  shall  be  deprived  of  the  public  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  even  weaned  from  their  private 
superstition.  The  passage  is  highlv  descriptive  of 
the  depth  of  their  sufferinff.    (See  Fragment,  738.) 

TEREBINTH.    The  Heb.  dSk  is  sometimes  ren- 


dered by  the  ancient  versions  oak.  and  sometimes 
terebmUu  The  latter  is  the  PMtacui  I'erMnikuB  of 
Linneeu^  or  the  common  turpentine  tree,  whose  resis 
or  juice  is  the  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  used  in 
medicine,  and  finer  than  that  produced  by  the  fir 
tribe.  The  tree  gi*ows  to  a  large  size  and  great  age, 
and  is  common  in  Palestine.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
is  an  ever|;reen ;  although  thb  does  not  coincide  with 
the  expenence  of  modern  botanists.  Hie  Hebrew 
word  would  seem  rather  to  be  used,  in  a  broader 
sense,  of  any  large  tree  in  general ;  like  the  Greek 
dgvf.  In  Is.  vi.  13,  it  is  improperly  translated  tet2- 
treej  which  is  the  same  as  the  lime  or  linden.    *R. 

TERTIUS,  Paul's  amanuensis  in  writing  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  Rom.  xvi.  SS2.  Li§^tfoot  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  the  same  as  Silas,  this  Hebrew  name 
signifyinff  the  same  as  the  Latin  Tertius. 

TERTULLUS,  an  advocate  who  pleaded  against 
Paul  before  Felix,  governor  of  Judea,  A.  D.  58,  Acts 
xxiv.  1 — 9. 

TESTAMENT  is  commonly  ttiken  in  Scripture 
fbr  the  covenant,  the  law,  the  promises.    See  Covx- 

5AIfT. 

TESTIMONY,  a  proof,  testimony  or  wimess. 
(See  Exod.  xx.  16 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48, 52 ; 
Josh.  xxii.  27 ;  John  i.  8 ;  v.  31,  &c.) 

The  law  is  called  a  testimony,  Ps.  cxix.  |Kxmm, 
because  when  the  Lord  gave  it  to  the  Israehtea,  he 
gave  testimony  of  his  presence  by  prodigies  peiformed 
before  them,  and  he  required  an  oath  of  them,  that 
thev  should  continue  faithful  to  him.  The  ark  is 
called  the  nk  of  testimony,  because  it  contained  the 
tables  of  the  law ;  so  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  be- 
cause in  that  tent  the  tables  of  the  law  were  kept 

TETRARCH,  a  sovereign  of  a  fourtir  part  of  a 
state,  province  or  kingdom,  Afatt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  1, 
19 ;  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1.  It  was  a  tide  frequent  among 
the  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  whom  the 
Roman  emperors  distributed  his  dominions  at  their 
pleasure.  But  the  word  tetrarch  ought  not  to  be  un- 
derstood rigorously,  as  it  was  occasionally  given  to  a 
prince  who  possessed,  perhaps,  a  hal(  or  a  third  part, 
of  a  state. 

I.  THADDEUS,  a  surname  of  Jude  the  aposde, 
Mark  iii.  18. 

IL  THADDEUS,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
who  is  related  to  have  been  sent  to  king  Abgarus  at 
Edessa.    (Euaeb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.) 

THANKSGIVING,  the  act  of  acknowledging  the 
mercies  of  God.  (See  Praise.)  There  are  varioua 
modes,  under  the  Old  Testament,  of  offering  thanks- 

S'ving;  sometimes  it  was  public,  sometimes  in  the 
mily.  It  was  fVequendy  accompanied  b^  sacri- 
fices (2  Chron.  xxix.  31.)  and  peace-ofifenngs,  or 
offering  of  pure  devotion,  arising  from  the  sentiments 
of  gratitude  in  the  ofierer^s  own  mind.  Lev.  vii.  12, 
15 ;  Ps.  cvii.  23 ;  cxvi.  7.  It  is  usually  connected 
with  praise,  joy,  gladness,  and  the  voice  of  melody, 
(Isa.  u.  3.)  or  (as  Neh.  xi.  17.)  with  singing  and  with 
honor ;  (Rev.  vii.  12.)  but  occasionallv,  if  not  gener- 
ally, with  supplication  (Phil.  iv.  6.)  and  prayer,  1  Tim. 
ii.  3 ;  Neh.  xi.  17.  For  thanksgiving,  we  have  ex- 
amples in  the  best  men  in  all  ages,  and  also  in  Christ 
our  Lord.  Whoever  possesses  any  good  without 
giving  thanks  for  it,  deprives  him  who  bestows  that 
good  of  his  glory,  sets  a  bad  example  before  others, 
and  prepares  a  recollection  severely  painful  fbr  him- 
self when  he  comes  in  his  turn  to  experience  ingrati- 
tude. Let  only  that  man  withhold  thanksgiving,  who 
has  no  enjoyments  for  which  to  give  thamu, 
THARSHISH,  see  Tarshish  IL 
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THEBET,  see  Tkbbth. 

THEBEIZ,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  at  the  nece  of  which 
Abimelech,  mm  of  Gideon,  was  killed,  Jiidg.  ix.  50, 
Slc.  Eueebiua  sayi,  there  wae  a  village  called 
Thebes,  13  miles  from  Shechem,  towards  Bcy- 
thopoUs. 

THEFT,  among  the  Hebrews,  was  not  puiushed 
with  death :  (Prov.  ti.  90, 31.)  '^Men  do  not  despise 
[overlook?]  a  thief^  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul 
when  he  is  hungry.  But  if  he  be  found,  he  shAll 
restore  seven-fold ;  he  shall  give  all  the  substance  of 
his  house."  The  Mosaic  law  condemned  a  common 
th  ief  to  make  double  restitution,  Exod.  xxii.  4.  If  he 
stole  an  ox,  he  was  to  restore  five-fold ;  if  a  sheep, 
only  four-fold,  Exod.  xxii.  1.  But  if  the  animal 
stolen  were  found  alive  in  his  house,  he  only  rendered 
the  double  of  it  If  he  did  not  make  restitution,  they 
seized  and  sold  his  property,  his  house,  and  even 
himself,  if  he  had  not  wherewith  to  make  satisfaction, 
Exod.  xxii.  23.  In  the  passage  of  Proverbs,  the  wise 
man  seems  to  say,  that  the  thief  should  restore  seven- 
fold the  value  stolen ;  but  seven-fold  is  here  put  for 
many- fold.  Zaccheus  declared  he  would  restore  fbur- 
Ibld  whatever  he  had  fiiaudulently  acquired  in  his 
office  of  publican,  (Luke  xix.  8.)  because  the  civil  law 
condemned  receiven  of  the  public  money  to  a  four- 
fold restitutwn  of  their  unjust  gains. 

If  a  thief  were  taken,  and  carried  before  a  magis- 
trate, he  was  interrosated  judicially,  and  adjurea  in 
the  name  of  the  Lora  to  confess  the  fact  If  he  per^ 
sisted  in  denying  it,  and  was  afterwards  convicted  of 
perjury,  he  was  condemned  to  death ;  not  for  the 
tbefl,  but  for  the  perjury.  An  accomplice,  or  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  was  subject  to  the  same  penalty,  if 
he  did  not  discover  the  truth  to  the  judges,  when  he 
was  examined,  and  adjured  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
Lev.  V.  1 ;  Prov.  xxix.  24.  To  steal  a  freeman,  or 
a  Hebrew,  and  to  reduce  him  to  servitude,  was  pun- 
ished with  death,  Exod.  xxi.  16.  If  astran^r  were 
stolen,  the  thief  was  onlv  condemned  to  restitntion. 

The  night-robber  might  be  killed  with  impunitv  in 
the  fiict ;  but  not  a  thief  taken  stealing  in  the  day- 
time, Exod.  xxii.  2.  It  was  presumed,  that  he  who 
attempted  to  break  open  a  house,  and  steal  by  night, 
had  a  design  on  the  hfe  of  the  person  molest^ ;  and 
under  this  presumption  he  mi^ht  be  prevented  and 
killed.  But  it  was  not  so  with  him  who  stole  by 
day ;  there  was  then  opportunity  of  defence  against 
such  an  attack ;  and  the  thief  might  be  prosecuted 
before  the  judges,  and  compelled  to  make  resti- 
tution. 

THEOPHILUS,  an  honorable  person,  to  whom 
the  evangeUst  Luke  addressed  his  Gospel,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1.  He  was 
probably  a  Chrisdan  of  quality,  and  most  Ilkelv  gov- 
ernor or  intondant  of  some  province ;  such  having 
generally  the  tide  of  moat  txceUerU.  It  is  right  to  ol^ 
serve,  however,  that  it  does  not  of  necessitv  imply  a 
Baman  appellation  of  honor ;  nor  does  tne  name 
Theophilus  occur  in  Roman  historv,  as  a  governor. 
It  is  round  among  the  Jewish  hig^-priests,  in  a  son 
of  Aimas,  who  was  high-priest  in  the  year  when  our 
Saviour  was  crucified.  Theophilus  was  nominated 
to  that  office  instead  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  Viteltius,  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
xix.  XX.)  and  Micbaelis  countenances  the  notion 
that  this  was  Luke*s  Theophilus.  [We  can  onlv  say 
of  Luke's  friend,  in  general,  that  most  probably  he 
was  a  man  of  some  note,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine, 
and  had  abjured  paganism  in  order  to  embrace 
Christianity.    R. 


THE88ALONICA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  tfae 
second  part  of  Macedonia.  [It  is  situatea  at  the  head 
of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  When  Emilias  Paulm^ 
afler  his  conquest  of  Macedonia,  divided  the  country 
into  four  disuicts,  this  city  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  second  division,  and  was  the  station  of  a  Roman 
governor  and  questor.  (Liv.  xhr.  29.)  It  was  an- 
ciently called  TVniM,  but  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Thessalonica,  either  from  Caasander,  in 
honor  of  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of 
Philip ;  or  from  Philip  himself  in  memory  of  a  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  armies  of  Thessaly.  (Diod. 
Sic  xix.  35  et  52.  colL  SOfaK  viL  p.  509.)  It  was  in- 
habited bv  Greeks,  Romans  and  Jews,  from  anoong 
whom  the  apostle  Paul  gathered  a  numeroia 
church.  R]  There  was  a  large  number  of  Jewi 
resident  in  this  city,  where  they  had  a  synagogue,  in 
which  Paul  f  A.  D.  52)  preached  to  them  on  three 
successive  snnhathsi  Some  of  the  Jews,  and  man; 
of  the  Gentiles,  embraced  tiie  gospel,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  determined  to  maltreat  die  apostle,  and 
surrounded  the  house  in  which  they  believed  he  wu 
lodging.  The  brethren,  however,  secretly  led  F^l 
ana  Silas  out  of  the  ci^,  towards  Boea,  and  they 
esci^ied  from  their  enemies.  Acts  xvii.  TheaBakmica, 
now  called  Sahmki^  is  at  oresent  a  wretched  town, 
bat  havinr  a  populidtioB  orabout  60,000  perBoiHL 

When  Paul  left  Macedonia  for  Adiens  and  Cor- 
inth, he  left  behind  him  Timothy  and  Silas^  that  they 
might  confirm  those  in  the  fiuth  who  had  been  coo- 
verted  under  his  ministry.  Being  sobseouendy  in- 
formed bv  them  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  Thes- 
salonica, ne  addressed  to  them  the  first  of  the  two 
Epistles,  so  directed,  in  our  present  canon,  A.  D.  52, 
or  5a 

In  this  letter,  the  apostle  instructs  them  concermn^ 
the  last  judgment,  and  of  the  manner  and  measure 
with  which  Christians  should  be  afflicted  lor  the 
death  of  their  relations.  He  expresses  much  aficc- 
tion  and  tenderness  for  them,  with  an  earnest  desire 
of  coming  to  see  them.  He  reproves  them  with  much 
mildness  and  prudence,  intermingling  expressions  of 
praise,  and  marks  of  tenderness^  with  his  reprefaeo- 
sk>ns.  The  Second  Epistle  was  written  from  Uorinth, 
a  short  time  afler  the  First ;  and  in  it  the  apoade  cau- 
tions the  Thessalonians  against  misappreheimnm 
occasioned  by  a  false  interpretation  of  a  passage  in 
his  former  Epistle,  as  if  he  had  said,  Uiat  the  day  of 
the  Lord  was  at  hand.  He  exhorts  them  to  continae 
Bteadftst  in  the  doctrine  and  traditions  he  had  taught 
them,  and  to  suffbr  with  constancy  under  persecu- 
tion. He  reproves,  more  vehemently  than  befbiv^ 
those  who  lived  in  idleness  and  vain  curioaaty ;  aikt 
directs  his  converts  to  separate  from  them,  'that  ct 
least  they  might  be  ashamed  of  their  triffing,  arid  re^ 
form  it.  He  signs  the  letter  with  his  own  hand,  and 
desires  them  to  mark  it  well,  that  tiiey  might  not  be 
imposed  on  by  supposititious  letters^  written  in  his 
name,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  had  formerly  been 
deceived.    (See  chap.  ii.  %) 

THEUDAS,  the  name  or  a  seditious  person,  wiio 
excited  popular  tumuhs,  probably  during  the  intenvg- 
num  whicn  followed  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
while  Archelaus  was  absent  at  Rome ;  atwhi^  time 
Judea  was  agitated  with  frequent  seditions,  Acts  v. 
36.  The  person  spoken  of  by  Gamaliel  caimot  be 
the  Theudas  mentioned  by  Josephus,  (Ant  xx.  5.  1.) 
since  the  latter  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, afler  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  was 
destroyed  by  Cuspius  Fadus,  then  procurator  of 
Syria  and  Judea,  wout  14  or  15  yesrt  after  the  tima 
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when  the  adviee  of  Gamaliel  wis  givwi.  (See 
KuinoeU    *R. 

THIMtNATHAH,  (Josh.  xix.  4a)  the  same  as 
TiHN ATH,  which  see. 

THIRST  is  a  painful  nataral  sensation,  occasioned 
by  the  absence  or  moistening  liquors  from  the  stom- 
ach. As  this  sensation  is  accompanied  by  vehement 
desire,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
moral  sense,  for  a  mental  desire  ;  as  Jer.  iL  25 :  **  With- 
hold thy  throat  fVom  thirst ;  but  thou  saidst,  I  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  will  I  go."  In  other  words, 
**  I  desire  the  commission  of  nn — I  thirst  for  criminal 
indulgence.''  And  Matt  v.  6,  ^  Blessed  are  they  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness."  Ps.  xliiL  2, 
**  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Gknl."  The  same  figure  is 
employed  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria :  ^  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  which  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;"  an 
allusion  which  the  woman  mistook  as  if  intended  of 
natural  water,  drawn  from  some  spring  possessing 
peculiar  properties. 

THOMAS,  the  apostle,  (Matt,  x.^.)  called  in 
Greek  Didymua^  (John  xx.  S24.)  was  probably  a  Gali- 
lean, as  well  as  the  other  aposdes ;  but  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  calling,  are 
unknown.  He  was  appointed  an  apostle  A.  D.  31, 
(Luke  vi.  13 — 15.)  ana  continued  to  follow  our  Sa- 
viour during  the  three  years  of  his  preaching.  We 
know  no  particulars  of  his  life,  till  A.  D.  33,  a  little 
before  the  passion  of  Christ ;  when  Jesus  intending 
to  go  to  Judea  to  raise  Lazarus,  Thomas  said  to  the 
rest,  "Let  us  also  ^o,  that  we  may  die  with  him," 
(John  xi.  16.)  meanmg  that  by  going  to  Judea  they 
should  be  exposed  to  certain  death  from  the  hatred 
and  malice  of  the  Jews  against  his  Master.  At  the 
last  supper  (John  xiv.  5,  6.)  Thomas  asked  Christ 
whither  he  was  going,  and  what  vray.  Our  Saviour 
aosweied,  ''I  am  the  way,  and  the  troth,  and  the 
life."  After  the  resurrection,  when  Christ  appearsd 
to  his  apostles,  in  the  absence  of  Thomas,  he  so  &r 
expressed  his  disbelief  in  what  thejr  assured  him  o^ 
as  to  say,  **  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  or  the 
nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  i  will  not  be- 
lieve," John  XX.  19— S9.  Eight  days  after,  Jesus 
appeared  to  the  apostles,  Thomas  being  with  them, 
who,  having  both  seen  and  touched  him,  no  longer 
doubted,  but  cried  out,  ^  My  Lord,  and  my  God ! " 
Jesus  said  to  bun,  **  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen, 
thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  A  fow  days  after,  while 
Thomas  and  some  other  disciples  were  fishing,  on  the 
sea  of  Ghdilee,  Jesus  appeared  to  them,  caused  them 
to  take  a  very  great  draught  of  fishes,  and  dined  with 
them. 

Tradition  says,  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  apos- 
tles to  ^e  several  parts  of  the  world,  to  preach  the 
gospel,  the  country  of  the  Parthians  was  allotted  to 
Thomas,  who  preached  to  the  Medes,  the  Persians, 
the  Oaramanians,  the  Hircanians,  the  Bactrians,  and 
the  Magians,  people  which  then  composed  the  empire 
of  the  Parthians.  The  author  of  the  Imperfect  Work 
on  Matthew  sa^,  that  being  arrived  at  tne  country  in 
which  the  Man  were  still  hving,  who  came  to  worship 
Christ  at  Bethlehem,  he  baptized  them,  and  employed 
them  in  preaching  die  gospel.  Several  of  the  Fa- 
thers inform  us,  that  he  preached  in  the  Indies ;  and 
others  say,  that  he  preached  in  Ethiopia,  near  the 
Caspian  sea. 

There  are  Christians  in  the  East  Indies,  which 
bear  the  name  of  St.  Thomas^  because  they  report  | 


that  this  aposde  preached  the  gospel  there.  They 
dwell  in  a  peninsula  of  the  Indus,  on  this  side  the 
gulf.  There  are  also  many  in  the  kingdom  of  Cran- 
ganor,  and  in  neighboring  places  ;  as  also  at  Negapa- 
tarn,  Meltapur,  Engamar,  beyond  Cochin,  where  their 
archbishop  resides,  who  acknowledges  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  n  is  said  that  the 
first  Christians  of  the  Indies,  converted  by  Thomas, 
relapsed  into  their  former  infidelity,  and  so  far  forgot 
the  mstructions  they  had  received  from  the  apostle, 
that  they  did  not  remember  there  had  ever  been  any 
Christians  in  their  country.  They  believe  that  a 
certain  holy  man,  called  Mar-Thome,  a  Syrian, 
brought  them  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  converted 
a  great  number  of  me  people,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  priests  firom  Syria  and  E^ypt,  whom  he  invited 
thither.  Calmet  inclines  to  believe,  that  they  derived 
the  name  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  only  firom 
Mar-Thome ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that  the  uni- 
form tradition  and  testimony  of  their  writers,  as  col- 
lected by  Asseman,  forms  a  body  of  evidence  on  this 
subject  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist.  Thomas 
travelled  very  far  east ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  suppos- 
ed that  the  Syrians  would  introduce  into  their  pub- 
lic worship,  commemorations  of  him,  with  thanks- 
givings to  God  for  his  zeal  and  example,  unless  their 
ecclesiastics,  who  composed  such  ancient  ritual, 
thought  themselves  warranted  by  facts.  There  re- 
mains, however,  the  question,  what  countries  the 
Syrian  writere  intended  by  the  terms  they  use. 
When  they  speak  of  China,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  tney  mean  the  country  we  now  call 
China ;  and  certainly  not  in  its  whole  extent  It 
appeara  to  be  prudent  to  restrict  the  evangelical 
laboreofTbomastothe  peninsula  of  India;  yet  with- 
out denying  that  he  might  in  some  excureion,  by  sea 
or  land,  touch  on  some  part  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Here  he  might  first  plant  thegospel ;  but  he  returned 
to  his  residence  in  India.  The  confudon  occasioned 
by  the  revival,  under  a  second  Thomas,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  evidence  that  fixes  so 
firmly  on  the  first 

Thorns.  There  are  several  species  of  thorns 
or  briers,  and  not  less  than  eight  different  words  are 
employed  by  the  sacred  writere  to  denote  one  or  other 
of  them.  The  first  time  tiiey  are  mentioned  is  in 
Gen.  iii.  18,  (miirr)  "thorns  and  thistles."  The 
word  fip  is  put  for  tnoms  in  other  places,  (Exod. 
xxii.  6 ;  Judg.  viii.  6 ;  xxviii.  34.)  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  means  a  specific  kind  of  thorn,  or  is  a 
generic  name  for  all  kinds  of  thorny  plants.  In  the 
passage  first  cited,  it  seems  to  be  used  generally,  for 
all  those  noxious  plants,  shrubs,  &c.  by  which  the 
labore  of  the  husbandman  are  impeded,  and  which 
are  only  fit  for  burning.  The  radical  import  of  the 
word  is  to  fret f  to  tmnina,  or  to  tear. 

In  Judges  viii.  16,  we  read  of  Gideon  taking 
"thorns,"  (pr)  and  "briera"  (ir»jpna.)  The  former 
word  we  have  noticed ;  the  latter  now  claims  our  at- 
tention. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  means  a 
sharp,  jagged  kind  of  plant ;  the  difliculty  is  to  fix  on 
one,  where  so  many  oflfer  themselves.  The  LXX 
preserve  the  original  word.  We  should  hardly  think, 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  that  Gideon  went  far  to  seek  these 
plants;  the  "thorns'*  are  expressly  said  to  be  fit>m 
the  "  wilderness,"  or  common,  hard  by ;  probably  the 
hftrk&nim  were  mm  the  same  place.  In  our  country 
this  would  lead  us  to  the  black-berry  bushes  on  our 
commons ;  but  it  might  not  be  so  around  Succoth. 
There  is  a  plant  mentioned  by  Hasselquist,  whose 
name  and  properties  somewhat  resemble  those  whict 
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areraquindindiekdbifiisiofthiapavage:  *^M>bca 
paUiurui  Atkentif  the  ntMa  of  the  Afabs.  There  is 
every  appearance  of  this  being  the  tree  which  fur- 
nished the  crown  of  thorns  put  on  the  head  of  our 
Lord.    It  i»  common  in  the  East;  a  plant  more 

C roper  for  this  purpose  could  not  be  selected ;  for  it 
;  armed  with  thorns ;  its  branches  are  supple  and 
pliant,  and  its  leaf  of  a  deep  ffr^^i  ^i^te  that  of  the 
ivy.  Perhaps  the  enemies  ot  Christ  chose  this  plant, 
in  order  to  add  insult  to  piuiishment,  by  employing  a 
plant  approaching  in  appearance  that  which  was  u^d 
to  crown  emperors  and  generals."  I  am  not  sure, 
continues  Mr.  Taylor,  whether  somethin|;  of  the  same 
ideas  did  not  influence  Gideon :  at  least,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  though  in  ver.  7,  he  threatens  to  thrash  tfcm 
flesh  of  the  men  of  Succoth  with  thorns,  that  is,  to 
beat  them  severely,  vet,  in  ver.  16,  it  is  said,  he  taught, 
made  to  know,  perhaps  made  to  be  knmmi  by  wear- 
ing them,  as  at  once  insuk  and  punishment  The 
change  of  words  deserves  notice ;  and  so  does  the  ob- 
servation, that  ^  he  dew  the  men  of  Penuel,"  which 
IS  not  said  of  the  men  of  Succoth.  If  the  nMa 
{nabaka)  of  the  Arabs  might  be  the  norbarkan  of  this 
passaffe,  the  idea  of  its  employment  is  remarkaJ^ly 
coincident  in  the  two  instances.  [The  baricdrdm  of 
GMdeon  are  understood  by  Gesenius  to  be  the  sharp 
stones  (sometimes,  perhaps,  thorns)  underneath  the 
tbrashmg  machines  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  these 
Gideon  used  ss  instruments  of  punishment  and  tor- 
ture*   See  TniiASHiiTe.    R. 

Another  word  used  to  denote  a  plant  of  this  de- 
scription, is  cijs,  (zeretm,  Numb,  xxxiii.  55 ;  Josh. 
xxiiL  13,  and  Job  v.  5.  From  its  application,  it 
seems  to  describe  a  bad  kind  of  thorn:  ^But  if  ye 
will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  flrom 
before  you,  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  diose 
which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be  pricks  in  your 
eyes,  and  thonu  in  uour  Me»y  emd  $haiU  vex  you  in 
the  land  wherein  ye  dioeU,^  Numb,  xxxiii.  55.  So  in 
the  second  passage  referred  to.  The  passage  in  Job 
IS  thus  rendered  by  Grood — 

Their  harvest  the  wild  starveling  devouretb ; 
He  seizeth  it  to  the  very  thorns ; 

which  supports  the  interpretation  of  the  word  above 
proposed,  as  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  although 
Dr.  Good  seems  inclined  to  think,  with  Symmachus 
and  Jerome,  that  the  allusion  is  here  rather  to  **  hos- 
tde  arms"  than  to  vegetable  prickles.  Perhaps 
Eliphaz  may  refer  to  a  hedge  of  thorns,  which  sur- 
rounds for  security  a  thrashing-floor,  granary,  or 
some  such  place ;  and  Dr.  Hams  proposes,  as  the 
particular  kind,  the  rhamnus  palivruSy  a  deciduous 
plant  or  tree,  a  native  of  Palestine,  Spam  and  Italy. 
It  will  grow  nearly  to  the  height  of  fourteen  fbet,  and 
is  armed  with  sharp  thorns,  two  of  which  are  at  the 
insertion  of  each  branch,  one  of  them  straight  and 
upright,  the  other  bent  backward. 

In  Prov.  XV.  19,  there  is  a  beautiful  apophthegm, 
which  involves  a  reference  to  some  kind  of  thorny 
shrub: — 

The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns . 
But  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  plain. 

The  word  here  used  is  ;nn,  chedek,  but  the  particular 
kind  of  thorn  which  is  intended,  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible to  determine.  Celsius  and  Ray  make  it  the 
ioktnum  ^omiferum  Jructu  spinoiso ;  but  Dr.  Harris 
thinks  it  is  the  cdutea  spinosa  of  Forskal,  which  is 


called  in  the  Arabic  hfddad^9m\  of  wtieh  tfacnsa 
engraving  in  Russell.  In  Mic  viL  4,  the  biin  ^ 
is  trandated  **  brier,"  and  perhaps  here  the  saote 
word  may  be  retained  without  injury  to  the  pasaxt 
Perhaps,  too,  this  cksdek  may  be  a  pbot  of  ism 
verdure,  like  our  brier,  and  of  which  wecallaiccDtfd 
kind  **  svrect-brier ; "  so  a  judge— the  comperian  s 
Micah — may  be  a  well-hM>lung  (q.  verdiDt)  chanc&r, 
but  if  he  take  bribes  he  becomes  a  brier,  bokioc 
every  thing  that  conaes  within  his  reach,  hooking  li 
he  can  catch ;  not  a  sweet-brier,  but  a  rsok  weed: 

Sauciat  atque  rapil  spinus  peliunis  acutii; 
Hoc  etiam  judex  semper  avarus  agic 

With  regard  to  the  paasase  in  the  Proveihs,  there  is 
a  beauti£l  opposition,  which  is  kMt  in  oar  rcnler- 
ing :_«  The  narrow  toay  of  the  sk^thfol  is  like  ^ 
jaUzed  fHdhwayi  among  sharp  thonu:  wheieig.tbi 
broad  road  of  the  righteous  is  a  high  bank;"  (l« R«- 
dered  elsewhere,  a  cauaewtof ;)  that  is,  stnigfat  for- 
ward ;  free  from  obstructions ;  the  direct,  cod^ 
ous,  open  path*  (1.)  The  common  course  of  liK  rf 
these  two  characters  answers  to  this  comparcoo.  1 
Then*  manner  of  gom^  about  businesBt  or  ot*  »«*• 
acting  it,  answers  to  this:  an  idle  man  alvappref^ 
the  most  intricate,  the  most  oblique,  and  evemutii 
the  most  thorny  measures,  to  accompliah  his  purptf: 
die  honest  man  prefers  the  most  liheral  and  arap* 
forward.  . 

We  have  no  means  of  determin'uig  thebsdoi 
plant  meant  by  c^t^d,  strisiy  rendered  **thor»  ■ 
Exod.  vii.  6 ;  Nab.  i.  10,  and  Hos.  il  a  hi  Ei^ 
and  Nab.  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  fiid  vtjrii 
quickly  bums  up,  and  in  Hos.  as  obrtnictio«  ^ 
hedges.  The  like  uncertaintv  attends  our  ioqo^ 
totheia^mn,  « thorns,"  of  2  Chron. xxxiii.  11; n«* 
xxvi.  9;  Cant  iL  2;  Hos.  ix.  6.  Its  etynokfl 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  a  kind  of  thorn  with  u^B^ 
vated  spines,  like  fish-hooks.  In  2  Kinps^-^:' 
Ghron.  xxv.  18 ;  Job  xxxi.  18,  the  word  im  «  "»• 
dcrei  « thistle ;"  in  Job  xli.  2, «  hook ;"  in  1  Smib* 

6,«thicket;''andinl8n.xxxiv.l4,«biaiiiWe. 

The  o^nspj,  natzidxim  of  Isa.  viL  19>?*"^ 
« thorns  "  by  the  Cbaldee  inteipretera,  ^^^ 
our  translators ;  but  bishop  Lowtb  renden  H "  ^ 
ets,"  referring  it,  probably,  to  the  root  TTi  «**.** 
Taylor,  however,  thinks  that  it  refers  f^^^^^rf" 
than  to  plant»--mea(ioiM,  or  fioway  •««•.  ** 
thinks  that  the  cMnj,  ncMltm,  with  which  M«^ 
ciated,  and  which  we  render  «•  bushes,"  «*w«^r! 
be  understood  of  <"  pasture  grounds,  w*>«w/S*^ 
tended ;"  and  as  this  makes  three  out  «*r^ 
subjects  mentioned  ptoces,  the  fourth  «i»i  7  J/- 
should  be  a  place,  not  a  plant  This  wooW  !»■ 
the  foUowmg  distribution  of  the 


In  that  day, 

The  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  ^^^ 

Which  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  die  rinrt«tq^ 

Which  shall  come  and  settle  on  all  floweiy  «« 

And  on  all  fruitfiil  pastures. 

And  fbr  the  bee, 

Which  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,  ^  . 

Which  shall  come  and  settle  on  all  sbsndooefl'*^ 

leys, 
And  in  the  crevices  (or  clefts)  of  the  rock. 

The  jiSo,  iUlffn,  of  Gen,  iiL  18;  [^f^^ 
Ezek.  ii.  6,  and  chap.  xxviiL  24,  is  A^JJ^^ 
to  be  a  kind  of  thorn,  ovwsnreading  alBT"* 
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of  groundy  as  the  dew-brier.  Mr.  Tsvlor,  from  ita 
aasociation  in  tho  two  last  peBsages,  incliDea  to  think 
that  aome  kind  of  animal  is  intended,  rather  than  a 
vegetable  substance.  His  reasons,  however,  seem  to 
poasesB  little  weight,  and  the  passage  in  Gen.  iH.  18, 
appears  deciaive  for  a  thorny  plant  of  some  descrip- 
tion, though  the  particular  kind  cannot  be  ascertained. 
From  the  vexatious  characters  ascribed  to  it,  Harris 
thinks  it  to  be  the  hantuffa  as  described  by  Bruce. 

The  *io-o,  sirpady  of  Isa.  Iv.  13,  means,  apparently, 
some  kind  of  wide-spreading  thorn.  Hiller  calls  it 
the  ruscu8* 

In  addition  to  the  words  already  enumerated,  we 
find  Si-^n,  chtnd^  used  in  Job  zxx.  7 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  31, 
and  Zeph.  ii.  9.  It  is  only  in  the  second  passafie, 
however,  that  it  is  rendered  thorn,  and  the  paiticuTar 
kind  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  among  so  many  kinds  of  thorns  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Elast,  we  should  be  embarrassed  in 
identifying  them.  TThe  difficulty  in  all  the  preceding 
remarks  is,  diat  tne  writers  have  felt  no  embarrass- 
ment, but  have  decided  with  self-complacency,  where 
real  scholars  are  at  a  loss.    R. 

The  word  employed  in  the  New  Testament  for 
**  thorns  "  is  "Axar^o.  Wetstein  has  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  Galen,  very  similar  to  Matt.  vii.  16 :  "  The 
husbandman  would  never  be  able  to  make  the  thorn 
produce  grapes.**  On  Matt  xxvii.  ^,  Harris  cites, 
with  apparent  approbation.  Dr.  Pearce*s  note  on  the 
passage,  which  is  as  follows:  ** The  word  itxav^wv 
may  as  well  be  the  plural  genitive  case  of  the  word 
axcrv^oc,  as  of  axav^i} ;  if  of  the  latter,  it  is  rightlv 
translated  *  of  thorns,'  but  the  former  would  signify 
what  we  call  *  bear's  foot ; '  and  the  French  *  branche 
ursine.'  This  is  not  of  the  thorny  kind  of  plants, 
but  is  soft  and  smooth.  Virgil  calls  it  *■  mollis  acan- 
thus,' so  does  Pliny  secundus ;  and  Pliny  the  elder  says 
that  it  is  <  Iflevis,'  smooth^  and  that  it  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  I  have  some- 
where read,  but  cannot  at  present  tell  where,  that  this 
sofl  and  smooth  herb  was  very  common  in  and  about 
Jerusalem.  I  find  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
cx>nceming  the  crown  which  Pilate's  soldiers  put  on 
the  head  of  Jesus  to  incline  one  to  think  that  it  was 
ofihama,  and  intended,  as  is  usually  supposed,  to  put 
him  to  pain.  The  reed  put  into  his  nand,  and  the 
scarlet  robe  on  his  back,  were  meant  only  as  marks 
of  mockery  and  contempt  One  may  also  reasonably 
judge  by  the  soldiers  being  said  to  pUUt  this  crown, 
that  It  was  not  composed  ofsuch  twigs  and  leaves  as 
were  of  a. thorny  nature.  I  do  not  find  that  it  is 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  primitive  Christian  writers 
as  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  used  towards  our  Sa- 
viour before  he  was  led  to  crucifixion,  till  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  who  lived  afler  Jesus'  death  at  the  dis- 
tance of  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  He, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  understood  axavSuv  in  the 
sense  of  thorns,  and  says,  "  Quale  oro  te,  Jesus 
Christus  sertum  pro  utroque  sexu  subiit  ?  Ex  spinis, 
opinor,  et  tribulis."  The  total  silence  of  Polycarp, 
mmabas,  CI.  Romanus,  and  all  the  other  Christian 
writers  whose  works  are  now  extant,  and  who  wrote 
before  Tertullian,  in  particular,  will  give  some  weight 
to  incline  one  to  think  that  this  crown  was  not  plaited 
with  thorns. 

This  conjecture  of  Pearce,  which  has  been  em- 
braced by  Michaelis,  is  solidly  refhted  by  Campbell. 
Not  a  single  version  favors  it ;  and,  as  Bloomfieid  re- 
marks, the  word  proposed  occurs  no  where  in  the 
New  Testament  or  the  Septuagint  The  Italian  and 
Syriac  render  thorns ;  and  the  ancient  Greek  and 
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Latin  ftthera  so  look  it  There  ia,  tiierelbrei  the 
highest  probability  opposed  to  mere  conjecture. 
Bodeus  and  Theophylaet  think  that  our  L<»-d'B 
crown  was  of  ococui ;  others  conjecture  differently. 
It  was,  doubtless,  of  some  kind  of  prickly  shrub, 
though  what  that  was  cannot  now  ne  ascertained. 
Certainly  it  was  not  of  mere  thotTM^  nor  pressed  upon 
his  head  with  an  intent  to  torture  him ;  every  thing 
in  this  occurrence  seems  to  have  been  done  with  a 
view  to  mockery  and  deriaion,  not  pain ;  and,  aa 
Whitby  remarks,  not  to  deride  Christ's  pretensions 
to  the  Messiahship,  but  to  his  title  to  be  king  of  the 
Jews.  Doddridge  thinks,  that  had  ridicule  ak>ne 
been  intended,  a  crown  of  straws  might  have  done  aa 
well.  But  crowns  were  usually  made  ofsuch  shrubs 
as  admitted  of  being  tooven,  and  such  are  usuaUy 
more  or  less  prickly.  That  they  meant  cruelty,  he 
argues  firom  their  striking  him ;  but  with  what  ? — a 
reed,  not  a  cane ;  or,  as  Doddridffe  thinks,  a  walking* 
staff,  as  Wetstein  has  satisfactorily  shown. 

THOUGHT,  THINKING,  are  words  not  alwavs 
used  in  Scripture  for  the  simple  operation  of  the 
mind ;  but  as  including  a  formed  design  of  doing 
something.    (See  Jer.  xi.  19 ;  Gen.  xi.  6,  &c.) 

When  our  translation  was  made,  the  word  thought 
included  the  sense  of  anxiety,  solicitude,  apprehen- 
sion; so  that  when  we  are  directed  to  "take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  the  meaning  was,  no  anxi-. 
ety,  no  carking  carefulness  ;  the  same  when  we  are 
told  to  take  no  thought  for  our  life,  or  living,  (Matt, 
vi.  8.)  or  for  raiment,  Luke  xii.  26.  Which  of  you, 
by  taking  thought,  by  anxiety,  by  solicitude,  can  add 
one  cubit  to  his  stature,  or  to  his  age  ?  verse  25.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  our  Lord  forbids  a  proper 
care,  foresight,  or  provision  for  future  time :  he  onlv 
meant  to  restrain  immoderate  desire,  anguish  of  mind, 
corroding  cares,  avarice. 

THRASHING,  the  separating  of  com  from  the 
shell  or  husk  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  In  England 
this  operation  was,  till  lately,  usually  performed  by  the 
staffer  flail ;  but  it  was  not  so  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  Iswah  xli.  15,  we  read,  **  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  a  new  sharp  tiirashing  instrument,  having  teeth; 
thou  shalt  thrash  tiie  mountains,  and  beat  them  small, 
and  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff;  thou  shalt  fan 
them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away,  and  the 
whiriwind  shall  scatter  them."  Here  every  idea, 
every  allusion,  every  sentence,  was  familiar  to  an 
eastern  agriculturist ;  but  what  can  an  Englishman 
understand  by  '*  a  new  sharp  thrashing  instrument 
having  teeth  ?  "  He  who  naturally  tbinks  of  the  fiaiL 
as  his  thrashing  instrument,  may  well  be  permitted 
to  wonder  in  what  part  of  this  instrument  its  teeth 
can  be  placed,  and  how  it  was  to  be  used,  when  in- 
creased by  this  addition.  As  to  our  modem  thrash- 
ing machines,  they  are  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
same  prophet  we  have  another  passage,  (chap.  xxv. 
10,)  which  has  not  been  understood:  «*Moab  shall 
be  trodden  down  under  him,  even  as  straw  is  trodden 
down  FOR  the  dunghill."— The  margin  reads,  «  Moab 
shall  be  tiirashed,  as  straw  is  thrashed  in  Madroenah." 
Now,  to  tread  straw  by  labor  purposely  and  specifi- 
cally/or the  dunghill,  is  an  occupation  of  persons  un- 
known to  our  rural  economy ;  but  our  translatora 
were  aware,  that  to  allude  to  the  thrashing  of  straw , 
in  Madmenah,  was  to  delude  the  rustic  reader  by  a 
seeming  translation  of  no  information  to  him ;  and 
they,  therefore,  preferred  that  which,  though  it  had 
no  foundation  in  fiict,  yet  seems  less  uncouth  to 
English  ears.  Translators,  in  general,  have  referred 
the  passage  to  thrashing,  as  appear*  by  eonaakiiig 


THRASHING  (  6 

tfaem;  CovBrdale  bw  "  tbraahed  upon  the  grouod  ;" 
the  Daw«y  tncalatioD,  "broken  with  the  wbIq;" 
•nd  buriiop  Lowtfa,  "  thrashed  under  the  wheeb  of 
tbe  car ;"  each  Bomethingri^t,  and  BOmetfaing  wrong ; 
but  bMiop  Lowlb  is  the  aearegt  to  accuracy. 

Very  iSttle  of  the  real  import,  the  haste,  or  the  value, 
of  the  proposed  proaeiit  of  Oman  to  David  (1  Chrou. 
ivi.  23.)  can  be  UDderstood  in  this  counDy:  "  I  give 
the  OiraMhittg  inttnimeni$  for  wood;"  i.e.  to  bum 
the  sacrifice  of  the  oxeD,  kc,  Huw  many  flails  (our 
thrBshing  inBtnimentB)  must  Oman  have  posseMed, 
to  accomplish  ihia  purpose  ?  Could  nothing  better 
be  found,  nothine  be  fetched  from  the  adjacent  city, 
but  miiat  oil  Ilie  nails  of  this  Jebuaile  be  coimunied 
for  this  service  ?  Surely  Oman  did  not  hold  auch  a 

rmtity  of  loud,  as  required  bo  great  ft  number  of 
la  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  the  produce  of  it, 
that  they  miglit  serve  to  consume  the  itacrifice  of  two 
oxen !  But  why  not  conclude,  that  this  offer  was 
mode  for  itulmU  use,  Oman  hereby  hoping  to  ter- 


without  a  moment's  delay  ?  Thus  comideRd,  ii  k- 
quires  additiooaJ  propriety,  and  wedulliee  ihii> 
had  no  trifling  value. 

When  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  riiaoimn 
practice  of  rural  ecoDDUiy  in  Judea,  is  eiempliliiiii 
the  talents  imparted  by  Heaven  to  tbe  loni  of  arc, 
he  says,  "  His  God  doth  instruct  him  to  darrrtNu. 
and  doth  teach  liim  ;  for  the  filches  sre  dm  llmsbrl 
with  s  thrashing  insmimenl ;  notts'ua  ttrliiirtl 
tumtd  about  upon  the  cumin  ;  but  lbs  filchw  in 
beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  ihe  cumin  wiihiMl 
Bread  com  is  bruised,  because  be  will  not  be  mit 


the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  eoata 
excellent  in  working,"  ch.  iiviiL  S17.  To  nii 
wheels  upon  b^^ac^  com  seems  mnagc  fi 
but  the  following  inforraalion  will  remoi 
difficuhy: 


"The  second  remark  is  couceming  the  manner 
they  thrash,  or  rather  tread,  rice  in  Baypt,  by  meuns 
of  a  sledge  drawn  by  two  cxen ;  and  iu  which  the 
man  who  drives  tb«m  is  on  his  knees,  whilst  anotlicr 
man  liiis  the  care  of  drawing  back  the  straw,  and  of 
sepAratiiig  it  from  the  grain,  that  remains  undcnienth. 
In  order  to  tread  the  rice,  ihey  lay  it  on  the  ground 
in  a  rtne,  so  as  lo  leave  a  little  void  circle  in  tlie  mid- 
dle." (Norden's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubin,  jagu 
80.)  "In  thrashing  their  com,  Ihe  Aral)ians  lay  the 
sliewvcs  down  in  a  certain  oriler,  and  then  lead  over 
them  two  oxen,  dragging  a  large  stone.  Tliia  inoclc 
of  i^panrting  the  ears  from  the  straw,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Egypt."  (Niehuhr's  Travels,  page  299.)  "  They 
use  oxen,  as  the  oncienca  did,  to  best  out  their  corn, 
by  trampling  upon  the  sheaves,  and  dragging  afler 
Ihein  a  clumsy  macliinc.  This  machine  a  not,  as  in 
Arabia,  a  stone  cylinder;  nor  a  plank  with  sharp 
■tonee,  as  in  Syria;  hut  a  sort  of  sledge  consisiiuguf 
three  rollers,  fitted  with  irons,  which  tum  upon  axles. 
A  fermer  chooses  out  a  level  spot  in  his  fields,  and 
has  bis  com  carried  tliither  in  slieavea,  upon  asea, 


or  dromedaries.  Tvro  oxen  are  dm  f"^  * ' 
sledge;  a  driver  gets  upon  iljanddrivwlba"*"' 
waris  and  forwards  [or  in  acircle]  upon  the  A|*'" 
and  fresh  oxen  succeed  in  the  yoke,  fi«o  '"''  * 
lime.  By  this  operation,  the  chaff  is  veij  mud""' 
down  ;  the  whole  is  then  winnowed,  aid  ib*  F| 
grain  thus  sepaiated.  This  mode  of  thwta?  '^^ 
llie  com  is  tedious  and  inconvenienl ;  it  '•'"V-'' 
cbafliaud  injures  the  quality  of  the  grain.''  ll'''* 
i.  p.  89.)  , 

"This  machine  [Niebulu- adde]  is  <:•1W^""W 
II  has  tlirec  rollers,  which  tum  «i  UieirH*^'"! 
each  of  them  bfijraished  vrith  aome  Ik«'™'"'^ 
flat.  At  the  beginninK  of  June,  Mr.Fi»*«5^' 
several  times  saw,  in  the  environs  of  Diji'.  1"^^ 
how  com  was  thrashed  in  EgypL  EvsT  IfT 
cliose  for  himself;  in  the  open  field,  i  "n"?*  ^ 
of  ground,  fiom  80  to  100  paces  in  a««=*T- 
Hither  was  brought,  on  camels  or  MKt,  w  f^^ 
of  which  was  formed  a  ring  of  m  *  • 
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above  mentioned,  and  this  was  done  with  the  great- 
vst  convenience  to  the  driver ;  for  he  was  seated  in  a 
chair  fixed  on  the  sledse.  Two  such  parcels  or 
layers  of  com  are  thrashed  out  in  a  day,  and  they 
move  each  of  them  as  many  as  eight  times,  with  a 
wooden  fork  of  five  prongs,  which  mey  call  Meddre. 
AAerwards  they  throw  the  straw  into  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  where  it  forms  a  heap,  which  grows  bigger 
and  bigger.  When  the  first  layer  is  thrashed,  they 
replace  the  straw  in  the  ring,  and  thrash  it  as  before. 
Thus  the  straw  becomes  every  time  smaller,  till  at 
last  it  resembles  chopped  straw.  After  this,  with  the 
fork  just  described,  they  cast  the  whole  some  yards 
from  thence,  and  against  the  wind ;  which  driving 
back  the  straw,  the  com  and  the  ears  not  thrashed 
out  fall  apart  from  it,  and  make  another  heap.  A 
man  collects  the  clods  of  dirt  and  other  impurities, 
to  which  any  com  adheres,  and  throws  them  into  a 
sieve.  They  afterwards  place  in  a  ring  the  heaps,  in 
which  a  good  many  entire  ears  are  still  ft)und,  and 
drive  over  them,  for  ftiur  or  dve  hours  together,  a 
dozen  couple  of  oxen  joined  two  and  two,  tUl,  by 
absolute  trampling,  they  have  separated  the  grains, 
which  they  throw  into  the  air  with  a  shovel  (Luhh) 
to  cleanse  them.*' 

The  ancient  Arabs,  Syrians,  Egyptians  and  Ro- 
mans thrashed  their  com  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
feet  of  C4ittle,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bochart,  vol.  ii.  p. 
302,  310.  «  The  Moors  and  Arabs,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
**  continue  to  tread  out  their  corn  after  the  primitive 
custom  of  the  East.  Instead  of  beeves,  they  fre- 
quendy  make  use  of  mules  and  horses,  by  tying  in 
^e  like  manner,  by  the  neck,  three  or  four  of  them 
together,  and  whipping  them  afterwards  round  about 
the  neddars,  (as  they  call  the  thrashing-floors ;  the 
Lybicae  Aree  of  Horace,)  where  the  sheaves  lie  open 
and  expanded,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
placed  and  prepared,  with  us,  for  thrashing.  This, 
mdeed,  is  a  much  quicker  way  than  ours,  but  less 
cleanly :  for,  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air  (Hos. 
xiii.  3.)  upon  any  round  level  plat  of  ground,  daubed 
over  with  cow's  dung,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  from  rising ;  a  great 
quantity  of  them  all,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
must  unavoidably  be  taken  up  with  the  grain ;  at  the 
same  time  the  straw,  which  is  their  only  fodder,  is 
hereby  shattered  to  pieces ;  a  circumstance  very  per- 
tinently alluded  to  m  2  Kings  xiii.  7,  where  the  king 
of  Syria  is  said  to  have  made  the  Israelites  like  the 
dust,  by  thrashing."    (Travels,  p.  221,  folio.) 

THRONE,  that  magnificent  seat  on  which  princes 
usually  ^t  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects,  or 
to  give  audience  to  ambassadors ;  where  they  appear 
in  pomp  and  ceremony ;  whence  they  dispense  jus- 
tice, &c.  The  throne,  the  sceptre,  the  crown,  are 
ordinary  symbols  of  royalty  and  royal  authority. 
Scripture  often  represents  the  Lord  as  sitting  on  a 
throne.  The  psalmist  says,  that  God  had  confirmed 
his  throne  in  heaven  from  all  eternity,  Ps.  ciii.  19  ; 
xciii.  2 ;  xlv.  6b  This  throne  was  supported  by  jus- 
tice and  equity,  xcvii.  2.  The  throne  of  the  Lord 
which  was  shown  to  Ezekiel,  (chap,  i.)  was  at  the 
same  time  the  most  terrible,  and  yet  the  most  mag- 
nificent, object  that  can  be  imagined.  It  was  an 
animated  chariot,  borne  by  fbur  chembim  of  an  ex- 
traordinary figure.  The  wheels  were  of  inexplicable 
beauty  and  niagnitude,  also  animated  and  conducted 
by  a  spirit  'fne  throne  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
over  the  wheels  and  the  cherubim,  was  like  glittering 
crystal^  with  a  seat  of  sapphire.  He  who  sat  on  the 
throne  was  surrounded  with  splendor  like  that  of 


fire,  or  of  metal  in  fusion ;  and  round  him  glowed  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.     (See  also  Isa.  vi.  2 — 4.) 

The  chembim  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant  were 
also  considered  as  a  kind  of  throne  of  the  Deity : 
whence  it  is  said  in  many  places  that  God  sits  be- 
tween the  chembim  ;  (1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  2 
Kings  xix.  15 ;  Ps,  xviii.  10 ;  Ixxx.  1 ;  xcix.  1 ;  Isa. 
XXX  vii.  16.)  whether  we  consider  the  chembim  of  the 
ark,  or  the  chembun  which  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  de- 
scribe as  being  under,  and  about,  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty ;  and  probably  to  the  same  chembim  Paul 
refers  by  th^term  thrones,  Col.  i.  16. 

The  throne  of  Solomon  is  described  in  ScriptuiFe 
as  the  finest  and  richest  in  the  world,  1  Kings  x.  sSo. 
It  was  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  gold.  The  ascent  was  by 
seven  steps ;  the  back  was  round,  and  two  arms  sup- 
ported the  seat ;  twelve  golden  lions,  one  at  each  end 
of  every  step,  made  a  pnncipal  part  of  its  ornaments. 

The  Jews  sometimes  swore  by  the  throne  of  God, 
or  by  heaven ;  but  our  Saviour  forbids  such  oatlis ; 
(Matt  V.  34 ;  xxiii.  22.)  for  "  Whoever  swears  by 
heaven,  swears  by  the  throne  of  Grod,  and  by  him 
who  sitteth  upon  it"  There  is  a  passage  (Exod.  xvii. 
16.)  that  might  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  an  oath, 
swora  by  the  throne  of  God:  **  The  Lord  has  lifted 
up  his  hand  firom  his  throne  (he  has  swora  by  his 
throne)  that  he  would  make  war  agamst  Amalek.** 
(See  Oath.)  Thus  in  Judith,  (i.  2.)  Nebuchadnezzar 
swears  by  his  throne,  that  he  would  make  war 
against  all  who  had  rejected  his  ambaraadors. 

In  Scripture,  the  Son  of  God  is  represented  as  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  at  the  right  hand  or  his  Father,  Ps. 
ex.  1 ;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  Rev.  iii.  21.  And  he  himself  as- 
sures his  apostles,  that  they  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Luke 
xxii.  30.  In  the  Revelation,  we  find  the  twenty -ft)ur 
elders  seen  in  vision,  sitting  on  thrones  before  the 
Lord,  Rev.  iv.  4.  And  (Dan.  vii.  9.)  when  God  is 
about  to  enter  into  judgment  with  men,  thrones  are 
prepared  for  judges.  The  Ancient  of  Days  is  seated  ; 
his  throne  is  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  his  wheels  are  as  con- 
suming fire;  streams  of  fire  radiate  fi*om  his  fiice; 
millions  of  millions  of  angels  attend  upon  him,  and 
thousands  of  thousands  are  round  about  him. 

Thrones,  in  the  sense  of  an  order  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy,  (Col.  i.  16.)  may  signiAr,  as  above  hinted, 
the  chembim,  which  were  considered  as  the  throne 
of  God.  Paul  does  not  mention  thrones  among  the 
celestial  spirits  that  compose  the  angelic  hierarchy, 
(Eph.  iii.  10 ;  vi.  12.^  ana  hence  some  suj)pose  that 
by  thrones,  principalities,  powers  and  dominions,  the 
apostle  means  no  more  than  temporal  powers,  sub- 
ordinate one  to  another.  Thus,  thrones  denote  king- 
ly power ;  princiiMilities,  governors  or  princes ;  and 
powers,  judges,  magistrates  of  cities,  &c. 

THUMMIM,  see  Urim. 

THUNDER  is  a  re-percussion  of  the  air  violendy 
amtatcd,  among  dense  clouds,  by  the  lightning  or 
electric  flash  ;  and  as  this  is  the  loudest  natural  noise 
with  which  mankind  are  acquainted,  it  was,  like 
many  other  surprising  things,  expressed  by  an  ad- 
dition of  the  name  of  God.  So  we  have,  m  Scrip- 
ture, the  terms  "  fair  to  God,"  extremely  beautiful ; 
"great  cities  of  God,"  extremely  great  cities;  "trees 
of  God,"  extremely  tall  trees ;  and  hence  thunder  is 
called  "  the  voice  of  God,"  that  is,  the  prodinous 
sound,  noise,  or  report;  "voices  of  God,"  (Ileb. 
Exod.  ix.  28.)  are  mighty  thunderings ;  (Ps.  xxix.  3, 
4, 5.)  the  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketb  the  cedars,  di- 
videth  the  flames  of  fire.  d^c. :  the  psalmist  tells  us, 
verse  3,  he  means  thund  ir. 
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THYATIRA,  a  city  of  Ljvdia,  in  Asia  Miaor,  an- 
eiently  called  Pelopia  and  Euhippia,  now  M-hisar. 
It  was  situated  on  the  confines  or  Lydja  and  Mysia, 
near  the  river  Lycus,  between  Sardis  and  Persamus, 
ActsxvL  14 ;  Rev.  i.  11 ;  ii.  18, 24.  The  art  of  dyeing 
purple  was  particularly  cultivated  at  Thyatira,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  inscription  found  there,  for  which  see 
kuinoel  on  Acts  L  (See  Wells,  Sac.  Geogr.  No. 
537.    Miss.  Her.  for  18^1,  p.  251.)    "R. 

TIIYINE-WOOD,  (Rev.  xvui.  12.)  the  wood  of 
the  thyia  v.  tkx^a  ariicmata  of  Linneus,  an  aromatic 
evergreen  tree,  resembling  the  cedar,  and  found  in 
Libya.    The  wood  was  used  in  burning  incense.    R. 

I.  TIBERIAS,  a  city  of  Galilee,  on  the  westeru 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  the  original  name 
of  which  is  thought  to  have  been  Cinnerem,  or  Ham- 
math,  or  Eniatli,  or  Rakkatli,  or  Recchath.  Reland, 
however,  shows  that  this  is  very  doubtful,  and  only 
founded  on  tiie  sea  of  Cinneretli  being  aAerwards 
called  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  which  by  do  means  proves 
that  Cinuereth  and  Tiberias  were  the  same  to^vn. 
Beside:^  ^  he  observes,  the  portion  of  Naphtali  did 
not  begin  towards  the  south,  but  at  Capernaum, 
(Matt.  iv.  13.)  which  is  more  to  the  north  than  Tibe- 
rias ;  and  3r<?t  Cinnereth,  Hammath,  Rakkatb«  belong 
to  the  )x>rtion  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  35. 

Jos€))lm8  states  (Ant.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3 ;  De  Bel.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  8.)  tliat  Tiberias  was  built  in  honor  of  Tibe- 
rias bv  Herod  Autipas,  and  that  it  was  30  furlongs 
firom  Hippos,  60  from  Gadara,  120  from  Scy thopolis, 
and  30  /rom  Tarichea.  (De  Xitk  su4,  p.  1025, 1010.) 
Herod  endowed  it  with  great  advantages;  which, 
with  its  convenient  situation,  soon  made  it  the  me- 
tropolis of  Galileo.  When  he  was  obheed  to  leave 
Rome,  he  retired  hither  with  his  uncle  Herod ;  and 
the  emi)eror  Claudius  afterwards  be^towinv  it  upon 
him,  it  had  the  name  of  Claudia  Tiberias.  Josephus 
took  possession  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  wars  with  tlie 
Jews,  and  gave  the  bastinado  to  the  officer  who 
came  to  propose  terras  of  peace  to  it  from  the  Ro- 
mans. Vespasian  intended  to  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  but  Agrippa  prevailed  on 
him  to  he  satisfied  with  beating  down  part  of  its 
walls.  Tiberias  was  famous  for  its  baths  of  hot 
waters,  from  which  diseased  people  received  great 
benefit. 

In  this  city,  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
assembled,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  academy, 
which  l)ccame  fiimous  by  the  Mishna  that  was  com- 
posed in  it ;  by  the  celebrated  labors  of  the  Maso- 
rites,  the  authors  of  the  vowel  points ;  and  by  the 
reputation  of  the  doctors  who  there  kept  their  schools. 
Here  the  patriarch  of  the  nation  also  resided. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  says,  (Trav.  vol.  u.  p.  467.)  "  The 
town  of  Tiberias  is  situated  close  to  the  edge  of  tlie 
lake.  It  is  fortified  by  walls,  but  has  no  artillery  ;  and, 
like  all  Turkish  citadels,  makes  a  prcfxi  figure  firom 
without,  exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost 
wretchedness  withm.  Its  castle  stands  upon  a  rising 
ground  in  the  north  part  of  it.  No  antiquities  now 
remain,  except  a  very  ancient  church,  of  an  oblong 
square  form,  to  which  wo  descended  by  ste[)s. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  this  the  first  place  of 
Christian  worship  erected  in  Tiberias,  and  that  it  was 
constructed  as  long  ago  as  the  fourth  century.  The 
roof  is  of  stone,  and  it  is  vaulted.  It  is  called  the 
house  of  Peter.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  town  are 
the  celebrated  hot  baths  of  Emmaus.'* 

II.  TIBERIAS,  Sea  or.  This  lake,  which  a 
almost  equal  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance  to  the 


lake  of  Geneva,  ia  called  indifferaody  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth^  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  sea  of  GaHlee, 
and  the  aea  of  Cinneioth,  firom  the  adjacent  couoDy, 
or  the  principal  towoa  upon  its  shores.  Josepbu 
and  Pliny  agree  in  staung  it  to  be  about  16  aula 
in  length,  and  about  6  in  breadth.  BIr.  Buckiogfani 
thus  describes  it :  ^  The  waten  of  this  lake  lie  in  a 
deep  basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  lofty  hilfa, 
excepting  onlv  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlet  of  iIm 
Jordan  at  each  extreme ;  for  which  reason,  long  coo- 
tinued  tempests  firom  any  one  quarter  are  here  un- 
known ;  and  this  lake,  like  the  Dead  sea,  with  which 
it  communicates,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  never 
violently  agitated  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The 
same  local  features,  however,  render  it  ocea^Dalh 
subject  to  whirlwinds,  squalls  and  sudden  f^ 
from  the  boUow  of  the  mountains,  which,  as  in  aoy 
od>cr  similar  basin,  are  of  short  duration ;  and  the 
most  furious  gust  is  succeeded  by  a  perfect  calm.  A 
strong  current  marks  the  passage  of  the  Jonko 
through  the  middle  of  the  lake,  in  its  way  to  the  Dead 
sea,  wuere  it  empties  itself  The  appeanince  of  thii 
sea  from  the  town  of  Capernaum,  which  is  sitiuted 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  bank  on  the  westero  ade. 
is  extremely  grand ;  its  greatest  length  rons  nearh 
north  and  soudi.  The  buren  aspect  of  the  mooD- 
tains  on  each  side,  and  the  total  absence  of  wood, 
give,  however,  a  cast  of  dulness  to  the  picture;  aod 
this  is  increased  to  melancholv  bv  the  dead  caliu  of 
its  waters,  and  the  silence  which  reigns  throu^out 
its  whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  veaeel  ot  uj 
kind  is  to  be  fomid." 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  describing  its  appearance,  Byf» 
^  The  wind  rendered  its  surface  roup,  and  called  to 
mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  discipH  when,  io 
one  of  the  small  vessels  which  traverse  these  watei^ 
they  were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesua,  Id  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,  walking  to  them  upon  the 
waves,  MaiL  xiv.  S24,  §5,  26.    O&n  as  this  subjeft 
has  b^n  painted,  combining  a  number  of  circum- 
stances adapted  for  the  representation  of  sublimityi^ 
artist  has  been  aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of 
the  scenery,  memorable  on  account  of  the  tiansactioo. 
The  lake  of  Geimesareth  is  surrounded  by  objecu 
well  calculated  to  heighten  tlie  solemn  inipr^ 
made  by  such  a  picture ;  and,  independent  of  ibe 
local  feelings  likely  to  be  excited  in  its  contenipiajo^ 
nflbrdfl  one  of  tlie  most  striking  prospects  in  the  Ho? 
Land.    It  is  by  comparison  alone  that  any  due  cod- 
ceptjou  of  the  appearance  it  presents  can  be  conw« 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it^jp 
speaking  of  it  comparatively,  it  may  be  *J*®^"j   'J 
longer  and  finer  tlian  any  of  our  Cumberland  wo 
Westmoreland  hJces,  although,  perhaps,  it  yields  vi 
majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  L<>"??° 
in  Scodaiid.    It  does  not  possess  the  vastncss  ot  tw 
lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles  u  « 
particular  points  of  view.    The  lake  of  Locarno  in 
Italy  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  picturesQUC  oca  • 
ty,  although  it  is  destitute  of  any  thing  sinjiiar  to  tw 
islands  by  which  tliat  majestic  piece  ^  ^^ 
adorned.    It  is  inferior  in  roagnimde,  and,  perW 
in  the  height  of  its  surrounding  mountain, toffl« 
lake  Asphaltites ;  but  its  brtMid  and  extended  suiTO 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound  val^y,  envrnweu 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  emmences,  added  w 
impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe  under  y^ 
every  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  jive  it  a  ^ 
acter  of  dignity  unparalleled  by  any  simdar  sceowy- 
(Travels,  p.  4620  .  r^ 

TIBERIUS  CiESAR,  second  emjitfor  of  iW"^ 
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i.  e.  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero.  He  was  the 
son  of  Liyia,  and  step-son  of  Augustus ;  and,  being 
adopted  l^  that  emperor,  he  succeeded  to  his  throne 
A.  D.  14.  He  died  A.  D.  37,  after  a  cruel  reign  of 
72i  years.  It  was  in  the  14th  year  of  his  rei^  that 
John  the  Baptist  first  appeared ;  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  took  place  in  the  3d  or  4th  year  after,  Luke 
iiL  1.    R. 

TIBHATH,  a  cij^  of  Syria-Zoba,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  David,  1  Chron.  xviii.  8. 

TIBNI,  a  son  of  Ginath,  and  competitor  with  Omri 
for  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xvi.  21. 

TIDAL,  king  of  nations,  or  of  Gentiles,  (fpotm,! 
(yen.  xiv.  1.  Some  think  he  was  king  of  Galilee  or 
the  Gentiles  bevond  Jordan;  (Matt.  iv.  15.)  and 
Joshua  speaks  of  a  king  of  the  nations  of  Gilpl,  or  of 
Galilee,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  Josh.  xii.  23. 

TIGLATH-PILESER,  king  of  Assyria,  reigned 
at  Nineveh.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  finding  himself 
pressed  by  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  and  unable  to  oppose  them,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Tifflath-pileser,  to  desire  his  assistance  against 
those  Kings,  2  Kings  xvL  7,  &c.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  him  all  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  treasu- 
ries of  the  temple  and  of  the  palace.  Tiglath-pilescr 
marched  against  Rezin,  killed  him,  plundered  Da- 
mascus, and  transported  the  inhabitants  to  places  on 
the  river  Cyrus.  Ahaz  went  to  meet  him  at  Damas- 
cus, (2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  21.)  but  Tiglath-pileser,  not 
lieiiig  satisfied  with  the  presents  of  Ahaz,  entered 
Judea,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country.  He  did  the 
same  in  Samaria,  carried  away  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  trans- 
planted them  to  Halah,  Habor  and  Hara,  on  the  river 
Grozan,  1  Chron.  v.  26.  He  took  also  the  cities  Ijon, 
Abel-beth-maachah,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Galilee, 
and  the  countries  of  Gilead  and  Naphtali,  and  carried 
away  the  inhabitants  into  Assyria,  2  Kings  xv.  29. 
He  reigned  nineteen  years  at  Nineveh.  His  successor 
was  his  son  Shalmaneser.    See  more  in  Assyria. 

TIMBREL,  an  instrument  of  music,  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  The  Hebrews  called  it  i^v^,  ioph, 
under  which  name  they  comprehended  all  kinds  of 
drums,  tabors  and  timbrels.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
Hebrews  used  it  in  their  wars,  but  only  at  their  pub- 
lic rejoicings;  and  it  was  commonly  employed  by  the 
women.  It  consisted  and  still  consists  of  a  small 
rim,  over  which  a  skin  is  drawn.  The  rim  is  also 
hung  with  small  bells.  The  timbrel  is  used  as  au 
accompaniment  to  lively  music,  being  shaken  and 
beaten  with  the  knuckles  in  time.  After  the  passage 
of  the  Red  sea,  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses,  took  a  tim- 
brel, and  began  to  play  and  dance  with  the  women, 
Exod.  XV.  20.  The  daughter  of  Jephthah  came  to 
meet  her  father  with  timhrels  and  other  musical  in- 
struments, Judg.  xi.  34. 

TIMNAH,  or  Timnath,  an  ancient  Cauaanitish 
city,  to  which  Judah  was  ffoing  when  he  met  with 
Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviiL  12.  It  was  at  first  assigned  to 
Judah,  on  whose  northern  borders  it  lay,  (Josh.  xv. 
10,  S7.)  but  afterwards  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  (Josb.xix. 
43.)  where  it  is  written  Thihnathar.  It  remained 
mostly,  however,  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites. 
Judg.  xiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.  (Compare  Joseph. 
Antiq.v.8.5.)    ♦R. 

TIMNATH-SERAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which 
Joshua  chose  for  his  dwelling  and  burying-place. 
Josh.  xix.  50 ;  xxiv.  30. 

TIMOTHY,  a  disciple  of  Paul.  He  viras  of  Derbe 
or  Lvstra,  both  cities  of  Lycaoma,  Acts  xvi.  1 ;  xiv.  6. 
His  noher  was  a  Gkntile,  but  his  mother  a  Jewefli»  2 


Tim.  L  5 ;  iiL  15.  When  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra,  about  A.  D.  51,  or  52,  the  brethren  spoke 
highly  of  the  merit  and  good  disposition  of  Tunothy ; 
and  the  aposde  determined  to  take  him  along  with 
him,  for  which  purpose  he  circumcised  him  at  Lystra, 
Acts  xvi.  3.  Timothy  applied  himself  to  labor  in  the 
ffospel,  and  did  Paul  very  important  services,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  preaching.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  was  made  bishop ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
received  very  early  the  imposition  of  the  apostle's 
hands,  and  this  in  consequence  of  a  particular  revela- 
tion, or  intimation  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  Tim.  iv. 
14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Paul  calls  him,  not  only  his  dearly 
beloved  son,  but  also  his  brother,  the  companion  of 
his  labors,  and  a  man  of  God ;  observing  that  none 
was  more  united  with  him  in  heart  and  mind  than 
Timothy. 

He  accompanied  Paul  to  Macedonia,  to  Philippi,  to 
Thessalonica,  and  to  Berea,  where  he  left  him  and 
Silas  to  confirm  the  converts.  Acts  xvii.  14,  &c. 
When  at  Athens,  he  directed  Timothy  to  come  to 
him,  (A.  D.  52,)  and  thence  sent  him  back  to  Thes- 
salonica, from  whence  he  afterwards  returned  with 
Silas,  to  Paul  at  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  5.)  where  he 
continued  ^vith  the  apostle,  and  is  named  with  Silas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians. 

About  A.  D.  56,  Paul  sent  Timothy  with  Erastus 
into  Macedonia,  (Acts  xix.  22.)  and  directed  him 
to  call  at  Corinth,  to  refi^sh  the  minds  of  the  Corin- 
thians in  the  truth.  Some  time  after,  WTiting  to  this 
church,  (1  Cor.  iv.  17.)  he  recommends  to  them  the 
care  of  Timothy,  and  directs  them  to  send  him  back 
in  peace. 

Timothy  returned  to  Paul  in  Asia,  who  there  stayed 
for  him,  whence  they  went  together  into  Macedonia, 
and  the  apostle  joins  Timothy^s  name  with  his  own, 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  he 
wrote  from  this  province,  about  the  middle  of  A.  D. 
57.  He  also  sends  ' ' .'  '*<  mmcndations  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  letter  wu«oh  he  wrote  to  tlicin  from 
Corinth,  the  same  year,  or  about  A.  D.  58,  Rom.  xvi.  21. 

Though  it  does  not  appear,  by  the  Acts,  that  Tim- 
othy was  with  Paul  the  two  years  in  which  he  was 
prisoner  at  Cesarea,  nor  during  his  voyage  to  Rome ; 
yet  he  had  accompanied  him  in  his  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, (Acts  XX.  4.)  and  it  is  certain  he  was  in  Rome 
when  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Fhilippians,  to  the 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon,  because  he  is  named  in 
the  titles  of  these  epistles,  which  wci-e  viritten  A.  D. 
60,  61, 62.  The  year  following,  when  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Hebrews,  (Heb.  xiii.  23.  A.  D.  64,)  he  tells  them, 
that  Timothy  was  come  out  of  prison ;  but  he  men- 
tions no  circumstances,  either  of  his  imprisonment 
or  delivery. 

When  the  apostle  returned  from  Rome,  A.  D.  64, 
he  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  (1  Tim.  i.  3.)  as  the 
overseer  of  that  church.  The  first  of  the  two 
letters  addressed  to  him  was  written  from  Mace- 
donia, about  A.  D.  64  or  65, 1  Tim.  v.  23.  (But  see 
under  Paul.)  The  apostle  recommends  him  to 
be  more  moderate  in  his  austerities,  and  to  drink 
a  little  wine,  because  of  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach,  and  his  frequent  infirmities.  After  Paul 
came  to  Rome,  (A.  D.  65,)  he  wrote  to  him  his 
second  letter,  which  is  full  of  kindness  and  tender- 
ness for  this  his  dear  disciple,  and  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  last  will  of  the  apostle.  He  deeiree 
him  to  come  to  Rome  to  him  before  winter,  and  to 
bring  ¥rith  him  several  thincs  that  had  been  left  at 
Troas,  2  Tim.  iy.  9—13.    If  Tunothy  went  te  Rome, 
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BB  is  probable,  he  must  have  been  a  witneea  there  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  A.  D.  66.  Calmet  and  some 
other  commentators  incline  to  think  that  Timothy 
must  be  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  to  whom 
John  writes,  (Rev.  iL)  though  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  reproaches  contained  in  the  address  do  not  so 
much  concern  Timothy  personally,  as  some  members 
of  his  church  whose  zeal  had  become  cool.  We 
have  nothing  that  can  be  depended  upon,  concerning 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

TIN  is  the  word  commonlv  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  designate  the  metal  tin,  as  in  Num.  xxxi. 
22.  But  in  Isa.  i.  25,  the  Hebrew  word  is  put  for 
dros8,  or  that  which  is  stparated  by  smelling ;  and  here 
our  translators  have  also  improperly  retained  the 
word  tin*    R, 

TIPHSAH,  the  ancient  Thapsacus,  an  important 
city  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  con- 
stituted the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Soloinon^s 
dominions.  There  was  here  a  celebrated  ford  or 
ferry  over  the  Euphrates,  1  Kings  iv.  24.  Perhaps 
the  same  city  is  meant,  2  Kings  xv.  16 ;  though  others 
understand  here  a  city  of  the  same  name  near  Sama- 
ria.   (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iiL  7.)  R. 

TIKHAKAH,  kinff  of  Ethiopia,  or  Cush,  border- 
ing on  Palestine  and  Egypt  (See  Cush,  p.  323,  and 
Egypt,  p.  373.)  This  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  attempted  to  relieve  Hezekiah,  when 
attacked  by  Sennacherib,  (2  Kings  xix.  9.)  but  tlie 
Assyrian  army  was  routed  before  he  came  up.  See 
Sennacherib. 

TIRZAH,  pUaaanij  a  city  of  Eiphraim,  and  the 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  to  the  reign  of  Omri,  who  built  the  citv  of 
Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  this  king- 
dom. Joshua  killed  the  king  of  Tirzah,  Josh.  xii.  ^. 
Menahem,  the  son  of  Gadi,  of  Tirzah,  slew  Shallum, 
the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  reigned  at 
Sdamaria,  and  assumed  tl.e  government  himself.  But 
the  city  of  Tirzah  shutting  is  gates  against  him,  he 
made  it  suffer  the  most  terrible  effects  of  his  indigna- 
tion, 2  Kings  XV.  14, 16. 

TISHBE,  a  city  of  Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  country  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  from  hence 
was  called  the  Tishbite,  1  Kings  xvii.  1. 

TISRI,  the  first  Hebrew  month  of  the  civil  year, 
and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  (See  the 
Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.) 

TITHES  see  Tythes. 

TITUS,  a  Gentile  (Gal.  ii.  3.)  converted  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  calls  him  his  son.  Tit  i.  4.  Paul 
took  him  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  (Gral.  ii.  1.)  about 
the  time  of  the  question  whether  the  converted 
Gentiles  should  become  subject  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law.  Some  would  then  have  obliged  him  to  cir- 
cumcise Titus ;  but  neither  he  nor  Titus  would  con- 
sent. Titus  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  aposde  to 
Corinth,  (2  Cor.  xii.  18.)  on  occasion  of  some  disputes 
in  that  church.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Corin- 
thians, and  much  satisfied  bv  their  ready  compliance, 
but  would  receive  nothing  m>m  them ;  thereby  im- 
itating the  disinterestedness  of  his  master.  From 
Corinth  he  went  to  Paul  in  Macedonia,  and  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  2  Cor. 
vii.  6, 15.  A  short  while  afterwards,  the  apostle  de- 
sired him  to  return  to  Corinth,  to  regulate  things 
against  his  own  arrival  there.  Titus  readily  under- 
took this  journey,  and  departed  immediately,  f2  Cor. 
viii.  5, 16, 17.)  carrying  with  him  Paul's  second  letter 
to  the  Corinthians.  Titus  was  made  bishop  of  Crete 
about  A.  D.  63,  when  Paul  was  obliged  to  leave  that 


island,  to  take  care  of  other  churches,  TiL  L  5.  TV 
following  year  he  wrote  to  him  to  denre  thst  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  sent  Tvchicus,  or  AiteiDas,to  aip> 
plv  his  place  in  Crete,  'Atus  would  eome  to  him  & 
Nicopolis  in  Macedonia,  (or  to  Nicopolis  in  Epina 
on  the  gulf  of  Ambrada,)  where  the  apostle  inteihiKi 
to  pass  his  winter,  Tit  iiL  12. 

Titus  was  deputed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Dilma- 
tia ;  and  he  was  there  A.  D.  65,  when  the  tfosk 
wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  2  Tiin.  k  Kl 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Crete,  wb»c«,itissuii 
he  propagated  the  gospel  in  the  ndgfabonug  ishods, 
and  died,  aged  94. 

The  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  is  to  repimm 
the  qualities  that  should  characterize  church-officm 
As  a  principal  function  of  Titus  in  the  isle  of  Cn^ 
was  to  ordain  bishops  and  deacons,  it  wss  bighiy  is- 
cumbent  on  him  to  make  a  discreet  choice.  Tbe  m^ 
tie  also  suggests  the  advice  and  inatnictioDS  beEbouid 
give  to  all  sorts  of  persons ;  to  the  aged,  both  oMisttl 
women ;  to  young  people  of  either  sex;  to^resao^ 
servants.  lie  exhorts  him  to  exercise  a  strict  uitlKf- 
ity  over  the  Cretans,  and  to  reprove  them  with  Krer- 
ity,  on  account  of  their  lying,  idleness  and  Aaifxy 
And  as  diere  were  manv  converted  Jews  in  Crete,  be 
exhorts  him  to  oppose  their  vain  traditioiuiDdftbitf; 
also  to  decline  the  obaervation  of  tbe  lenl  ctm»' 
nies,  as  no  longer  necessary ;  to  show  mat  the  de- 
tinction  of  meats  is  aboliBheid,  and  that  every  thine  b 
pure  and  clean  to  those  who  are  pure.  He  puis  ho^ 
m  mind  of  exhorting  the  faithful  to  he  obedint  to 
temporal  powers,  to  avoid  disputes,  quarrels  uui  ^ 
der ;  to  engage  in  honest  caliWs ;  and  to  ahuu  tbt 
company  of  heretics,  after  the  mst  and  second  idino- 
nition.  It  is  supposed  by  many,  from  tbe  amilai? 
of  their  contents,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  tte 
first  to  Timothy,  were  vnritten  at  no  great  iBtaw  a 
time.    See  under  Paul. 

TOB,  a  countiy  beyond  Jordan,  in  riienw«»Mtb- 
em  part  of  the  portion  of  Manaaseh.  The  firt  tD»j 
tion  of  it  trnpears  to  be  in  Judg.  xL  3,  where  we  ^ 
that  Jephthah  fled  into  the  tend  of  Tob;  lod  ^ 
fetched  from  thence,  veree  5.  This  is  thoupi  ? 
many  tobethesameas  Ish-Tob,26an].x.6,6.  ^( 

also  read  of  this  country  apparently  in  1  Mac  vj> 
where  the  Jevm  send  letters  to  Judas  M'toj^ 
complaining  of  the  heathen  in  the  land  of  Gdtti"* 
had  slain  "all  our  brethren  that  were  in  *«P»^ 
Tobi,  or  Tubin,"  (where  the  word  pUuit  d«*^ 
notice,  as  being  rather  an  addition  by  way  w<'^P 
nation,  than  strictly  in  the  original,)  and  we  reed 
of  Jews  caDed  Tubieni,  2  Mac.  xii.  17.  Mtm^' 
tions  this  city  under  the  name  of  Thaoba ;  it  ^ 
probably  have  been  written  Thuba.  R«Wh  Joj^ 
ben  Levi  says,  the  Tob  into  which  Jephthah  wrtb'ff^ 
was  aflerwards  called  Susitha;  in  <»re*^' •W!f!i 
(cavahy-town.)  In  the  city  Hippo,  were  mIngW  ^ 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  ^ 

TOBIAH,  an  Ammonite,  and  an  en«ny  »  °| 
Jews,  who  strenuously  opposed  the  ^'''^jjjf  y 
temple,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  N«^  . ' 
w,  3 ;  vi.  1, 12, 14.  He  is  called  in  ^^^^^ 
servant  or  slave  of  Nehemiah ;  probably  "^T:  j^, 
was  oriffinally  of  servile  condition.  ^^^^^^L^q^, 
came  of  great  consideration  •™°°€,^f  5'f*T^ 
over  whom  he  was  governor,  with  sanbaltat 
ah  married  the  daughter  of  Shechaniah,  •^^ 
Jew  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  a  poweiftl  pwj. »  „ 
city  itself.  Neb.  vL  18.  Nehemiah  W^^^^of 
return  to  Babylon,  after  he  had  repaired  "«J™^ 
Jerusalem,  Tobiah  took  this  oppoituniiy  to  ta» 
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dwell  at  JeruMdem;  and  even  obtained  of  Eliaahib, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  an  apart- 
ment in  the  temple.  But  Nehemiah  retumuig  from 
Babylon,  some  years  after,  drove  Tobiah  away,  and 
threw  his  goods  out  of  the  holy  place,  Neh.  xiii.  4—^. 
Scripture  makes  no  further  mention  of  Tobiah :  he 
probably  retired  to  Sanballat  at  Samaria. 

I.  TOBIJAH,  a  Levite  and  doctor  of  the  law,  sent 
by  king  Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  to 
instruct  the  people,  2  Chron.  xviL  6. 

II.  TOBIJAH.  The  Lord  commanded  the  prophet 
Zochaj-iah  (vi.  10,  14.)  to  ask  of  Tobijah,  Heldai, 
J<'duiah  ana  Joaiah,  son  of  Zephaniah,  lately  return- 
ee I  from  Babylon,  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  intended  for  an  offering  to  the 
t- 111  pie,  to  make  crowns  thereof,  to  place  on  the 
h  >ad  of  Joshua,  son  of  Josedech,  high-priest  of  the 
Jiiws.  The  rabbins  are  of  opinion,  that  these  four 
pM-sons  were  the  same  as  Daniel,  Ananias,  Azariah 
u:ul  Misliael. 

TOG  ARMAH,  the  thvd  son  of  Corner,  (Gen.  x.  3.) 
U  (iiought  by  Josephus  and  Jerome  to  have  been  the 
iatiier  of  the  Phrygians ;  but  the  majority  of  learned 
luon  are  for  Cappculocia  or  Armenia.  £zekiel  says, 
(xxvii.  14.)  ^They  of  the  house  of  Togarmuh  traded 
ia  thy  fairs  ^at  Tyre)  with  horses  and  norsemcn  and 
mules ;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  Cappadocia. 

TO  I,  king  of  Hamath,  in  Syria,  who,  when  he 
11  card  that  David  conquered  king  Hadadezer,  sent  his 
SOD  Joram  to  congratulate  him,  and  to  ofier  him  ves- 
s«'!d  of  gold,  silver  and  brass,  2  Sam.  viii.  9 — 11. 

I.  TOLA,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  succeeded 
Abimelech,  and  judged  Israel  23  years ;  from  A.  M. 
2772  to  2795.  Scri(iture  says,  Tola  was  the  son  of 
Puah,  uncle  to  Abimelech  by  tlie  father's  side,  and 
consequently  brother  to  Gideon ;  yet  Tola  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Iswchar,  and  Gideon  of  Manasseh.  (See 
Adoption.)  He  was  buried  at  Shamir,  a  city  in  the 
mountain  of  Ephraim,  where  he  dwelt,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Jair  of  Gilead. 

II.  TOLA,'  the  eldest  son  of  Issachar,  and  chief  of 
a  family,  Gen.  xlvl  13 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  23. 

TOLAD,  a  city  of  Judah,  (1  Chron.  i  v.  29.)  yielded 
to  Simeon.  Probably  the  Eltolad  of  Josh.  xv.  30 ; 
xix.  4. 

TOMB,  see  Sepulchre. 

TONGUE  is  taken  in  different  senses :  (1.)  For  tlie 
organ  of  speech.—- (2.)  For  the  language  spoken  iu 
any  countrv. — (3.)  For  discourse ;  thus  we  say,  a  bad 
toii^ue,  a  slanderous  tongue,  &c. 

To  gnaw  one^  tongue  is  a  sij?n  of  fury,  despair 
niid  torment.  The  worshippers  of  the  beast  *^  gnawed 
tlieir  tongues  for  pain ;  and  blasphemed  the  God  of 
licaven,  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  re- 
pfMited  not  of  their  deeds,''  Rev.  xvi.  10. 

Tongue  of  the  sea — tongue  of  land — are  terms  used 
ill  Scripture  for  an  extremity  or  point  of  a  sea.  Or  a 
pr^ninsula,  a  cape,  a  promontory  of  land,  having  tlie 
K<'a  on  both  sides. 

The  wise  man  says,  (Ecclus.  xxvi.  6.)  that  a  jealous 
woman  is  a  scourge  of  tlie  tongue.  In  families  where 
polygamy  was  frequent,  jealousy  among  women  was 
the  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  evil  discourses 
niul  backbitings.  The  same  author  says,  (Ecclus. 
XX  viii.  17, 18.)  "  The  stroke  of  the  whip  maketh  marks 
in  the  flesh,  but  the  stroke  of  the  tongue  breaketh  the 
Itone.  Many  have  fallen  bv  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the  tongue."  And 
Job  Rays,  (v.  21.)  God  shall  defend  you  from  the  lash 
of  tho  tongue  ;  you  shall  not  be  exposed  to  its  strokes. 

The  gift  of  tongues  with  which  God  endowed  the 


apostles  and  disciples  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  (Acts  ii.)  was  communicated  to  tho 
faithful,  as  appears  by  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  this  great  privilege  was 
to  ne  used  in  their  assembhes ;  (1  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  Xiv.  2.) 
and  it  continued  in  the  church  so  long  as  God  thought 
necessary,  for  the  conversion  of  heathen,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  believers.  Irenseus  testifies,  (lib.  v.  cap. 
6.)  that  it  subsisted  in  the  church  in  his  time. 

When  Paul  says,  that  though  he  should  speak  with 
the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  it  would  be  nothing 
without  charity,  he  uses  a  supposed  hvperbole ;  as 
when  we  say,  angelical  beauty,  angelical  voice,  &c  e. 
g.  "  I  would  have  every  one  set  a  due  value  on  the  gift 
of  tongues ;  but  though  a  man  possessed  the  most  ex- 
quisite eloquence,  this  inestimable  gifl  would  be  of 
litde  use  to  him,  as  to  salvation,  if  he  be  without 
charitv." 

TOPAZ.  The  Heb.  moo,  Pildahj  (Exod.  xxviii. 
17 ;  xxxix.  10 ;  Job  xxviii.  19 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.)  is 
translated  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  topazj  which, 
in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
chrysolUe, 

TOPIIET,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of 
the  children  of  Hinnom.  It  is  said  that  a  constant 
fire  was  kept  here,  for  burning  the  offal,  and  other 
filth  brought  from  the  city,  fiaiah  (xxx.  33.)  seems 
to  allude  to  the  custom  of  burning  dead  carcasses  in 
Tophet :  when  speaking  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of 
Sennacherib,  he  says,  ^  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ; 
yea,  for  the  king  [or  Moloch]  it  is  prepared  ;  he  hath 
made  it  deep  and  large.  The  pile  thereof  is  fire  and 
much  wood :  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  f 
brimstone,  doth  kindle  it.**  Hence  some  think  the 
name  of  Tophet  was  given  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
because  of  the  sacrifices  offered  there  to  the  god  Mo- 
loch, by  beat  of  drum,  to  drown  the  cries  of  tlie  con- 
suming childi*en.  In  Hebrew  a  drum  is  called  topk. 
See  GxHENif  A. 

Jeremiah  (vii.  31.)  upbraids  the  Israelites  with 
having  built  temples  to  Moloch :  ^  The  high  places 
of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  sons  or  Hin- 
nom, to  bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the 
fire.''  Wc  learn  from  the  same  prophet  that  Tophet 
was  a  polluted  and  unclean  place,  where  they  used  to 
throw  the  carcasses  to  which  they  refused  burial, 
chap.  vii.  32;  xix.  11 — 13.  King  Josiah  defiled  the 
place  of  Tophet,  where  the  temple  of  Moloch  stood, 
that  nobody  might  go  thither  any  more,  to  sacrifice 
their  children  to  that  cruel  deity,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10. 

TORTOISE,  (Lev.  xi.  29.J  a  class  of  animals 
strongly  allied  to  the  reptile  kinds.  The  Hebrew 
word,  however,  does  not  signify  a  tortoise,  but  a  liz- 
ard, called  in  Arabic  tzab. 

TRACnONITIS,  rocky,  or  rufgedy  a  province  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Syria,  having  Arabia  Deserta 
east,  Batanea  west,  Iturea  south,  alid  the  country  of 
Damascus  nonh.  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  L  rap.  7.) 
says,  it  is  situate  between  Palestine  and  CoBlo-syria, 
and  was  peopled  bv  Hush,  or  Gush,  a  son  of  Aram. 
Of  this  province  Herod  Phihp  was  tetrarch,  Luke 
in.  1. 

TRADITION,  a  sentiment  or  custom  not  written, 
but  delivered  down  by  succession.  The  Jews  had 
numerous  traditions,  which  they  did  not  commit  to 
writing,  before  their  wars  against  the  Romans,  under 
Adrian  and  Sevems.  Then  rabbi  Judah,  the  Holy, 
com()osed  the  Mishna,  that  is,  the  second  law ;  which 
is  the  most  ancient  collection  of  Jewish  traditions. 
To  this  were  added  the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
of  Habyloii,  which,  together  with  the  Mishna,  fbrm 
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the  Talmud  of  Jerusaleni,  aiid  thAt  of  Baby  Ion.  (See 
Talmud.)  Our  Saviour  often  censured  the  false  tra- 
ditions of  the  Pharisees;  and  reproached  them  with 
£  referring  these  to  the  law  itself,  Mark  vii.  7,  &c. 
[att.  XV.  2, 3,  sea.  He  gives  several  instances  of  their 
superstitious  adherence  to  vain  observances,  while 
they  neglected  essential  things. 

The  Christians  also  had  traditions,  which  they  re- 
ceived from  Christ,  or  his  apostles.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii. 
15.)  says,  •*  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold 
the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by 
word  or  by  our  epistle."  The  ancient  fathers  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  and  authority  of  the  apostolical  tradi- 
tions, but  they  have  not  pretended  that  we  must  blindly 
receive  as  apostolical  traditions  all  that  may  be  put 
upon  us  ns  such. 

TRANSFIGURATION.  After  our  Saviour  had 
inquired  of  his  disciples  what  men  thought  of  him, 
and  what  thev  themselves  thought,  Peter  answered, 
that  be  was  tde  son  of  the  living  God.  Jesus  then 
began  to  speak  of  his  passion,  as  at  hand,  (Matt.  xvi. 
28.)  adding,  ^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some 
standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  Six 
days  after  this  promise,  [Matt  xvii.  1,  says  six  days, 
but  Luke  ix.  28,  mentions  eight  days ;  probably  be- 
cause he  counted  inclusively,  reckoning  the  day  of  the 
promise,  and  the  day  of  the  execution  of  that  promise ; 
whereas  the  other  e^imgelist  regarded  only  the  six  in- 
termediate days.  One  evangelist  also  says,  about 
eight  days,  the  other,  after  six  days,]  Jesus  took  Peter, 
James  and  John  his  brother,  and  orought  them  up 
into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfigured  be- 
fore them  ;  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light :  and  behold  there 
appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elias  talkuig  with 
him  "—on  the  subject  of  his  expected  suffering  and 
death  at  Jerusalem.  The  chief  design  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  this  transfiguration  was,  according  to  the 
fathers,  to  fulfil  his  promise  made  a  few  days  before, 
that  he  would  let  some  of  his  disciples  see  a  glimpse 
of  his  glory  before  his  death,  and  to  fortify  them 
against  the  scandal  of  the  cross,  by  giving  them  this 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  It  is  ob- 
served, with  great  reason,  that  the  condition  in  which 
Christ  appeared  among  men,  bumble,  weak,  poor  and 
despised,  was  a  true  and  continual  transfiguration ; 
whereas^  the  transfiguration  itself,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  m  the  real  splendor  of  his  glory,  was  his  true 
and  natural  condition. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  being  well  aware  of  the 
suflTerings  which  awaited  him  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
himself  was  refreshed  by  this  manifestation,  and  by 
the  encouragement  resulting  from  a  view  of  the  glory 
that  should  follow  his  crucifixion.  Hence  his  decease 
is  not  expressed  hy  the  usual  term  for  deM,  but  by 
the  term  implpng  a  deliverance  from  suffering,  with 
an  admission  mto  a  state  of  happiness ;  as  the  Israel- 
ites were  released,  by  their  exodus,  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt,  and  conducted  into  Canaan,  the  land  of  rest 
from  their  labora  and  wanderings.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  interpreters,  that  this  transfiguration  occurred 
upon  mount  Tabor ;  but  this  opinion  is  attended  with 
difiliculties. 

The  fathera  observe  in  this  manifestation,  that  the 
law,  represented  by  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  repre- 
sented nv  Elias,  gave  testimony  to  our  Saviour. 

TREASURE,  any  thing  coUected  together,  in 
stores.  So  a  treasure  of  com,  of  wine,  of  oil ;  treas- 
ures of  gold,  silver,  brass ;  treasures  of  coined  money. 
Snow,  winds,  hail,  rain,  waters,  are  in  the  treasuries 


of  God,  Pa.  exDnr.7;  Jer.  B.  16.  We  nyiln,i 
treasure  of  good  worki,  trsawrev  of  imqiit^jtoiij 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  to  bring  ftwlk  good  or  fri 
out  of  the  treasures  of  the  heart  Joseph  told  la 
brethren,  when  they  fbund  their  money  retoroed  ii 
their  sacks,  that  God  had  given  them  treaatrei,  Gm 
xliii.  2a  The  kings  of  Judah  had  keepen  of  tbfv 
treasures,  both  in  city  and  country,  (1  Cbron.  urn 
25 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  27,  &c.)  and  the  j/iam  wl  en 
these  magazines  were  laid  up  were  CBued  tstssn^ 
cities.  Pharaoh  compelled  the  Hebrews  to  buikl  hiio 
treasure-cities,  or  magazines,  Exod.  L  11.  The  v<yi] 
treasures  is  oflen  used  to  express  any  thisg  in  erest 
abundance :  (Col.  ii.  3.)  *^  In  Jesus  Cbritt  are  hukifn 
aU  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.'  Ik 
wise  man  says,  that  vrisdom  contains  in  iti  treaaines 
understanding,  the  knowledge  of  relijpon,&e.  Pail 
(Rom.  ii.  5.)  speaks  of  heaping  up  a  treaBareof  wnii 
against  the  day  of  wrath  ;  and  the  prophet  Amoi  an 
(iii.  10.)  they  treasure  up  iniqui^,  they  lay  up  iniqeitT 
as  it  were  in  a  store-house,  which  will  bring  thfini 
thousand  calamities  The  treasores  of  impiety  or  a- 
iquity,  (Prov.  x.  2.)  express  ill-gotteo  riches.  TV 
treasures  of  iniquity,  says  the  wise  man,  wiHercDOh 
ally  bring  no  profit ;  and,  in  the  same  seoie,  Chm 
calls  the  riches  of  iniouity,  mamoaon  of  uori^teoe- 
ness,  an  estate  wickedly  acquired,  Luke  xvi.  9. 

Gospel  faith  is  the  "treasure  of  the  just:  but  PnJ 
says,  (2  Cor.  iv.  7.) "  We  have  thistreasoreiD  wtheB 
vessela."  Isuah  says  of  a  good  man,  (xxxHi.  6.)  *  B* 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  his  treasure." 

TRENCH,  a  kind  of  ditch  cut  into  the  etfth.  tor 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  draining  the  wiier  ti^ 
adiacent  parts.     Somethinir  of  this  kind  wb  iw 


adjacent  parts 

trench  cut  by  t ^_. ^     .  .        ■«, 

which  he  ordered  to  be  poured  on  his  naoft 


trench  cut  ^  the  prophet  Elijab,  to  contsin  Ae^ww 


Kings  xviiL  32.)  and  which,  nvhesa  filled  to  the  br^ 
with  water,  was  entirely  exhausted,  evaponied.  w 
the  fire  of  the  Lord,  which  consumed  the  stam. 
TRENCHES  is  also  a  mUitary  tenn,  aoA^tsm 
one  description  of  the  approaches  to  a  foriiW  to»t 
They  were  anciently  uaed  to  surround  a  town,  to  en- 
close the  besieged,  and  to  secure  the  besiegew  w^ 
attacks  from  them.  Trenches  couM  not  be  cutis « 
rock ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  when  our  Loid  »« «• 
Jerusalem,  (Luke  xix.  43.)  "Thy  enemies diwf*-*' J 
trench  about  thee,"  meanmg,  "they  shall ««•»*• 
of  enclosure,"  he  foretoW  what  the  Je^ JT* 
barely  credit,  from  the  nature  of  the  case;  pw 

what  thev  considered  as  impo««W^- ?«^*12!!I 
dence  of  6od  has  so  ordered  it,  that  we  hate  fTKW^ 
to  this  fact,  in  Josephus^  who  says,  th^tltoww^ 
ing  his  soldiers,  they  surrounded  J«n««?  !^ 
wall  in  the  space  of  three  days,  »J***<'"tt"»*PT 
opinion  had  pronounced  it  inipoaBifal&  liiSf";^ 
vaUation  prevented  any  escape  fhmi  the  oty.*- 
deterred  from  all  attempts  at  reMef  by  ttceonp' 
into  it.  .  4,t 

Such  bemg  the  nature  of  trenches,  it  »«» 
our  tranalatora  have  used  this  word  hie^w*"!    , 
Sam.  xxvi.  5 :    «  Saul  was  sleeping  ^»*iB  ihetrpw^^ 
A  trench  demanded  too  much  labor,  •"**  ^  Pt^ 
dious  an  operation,  to  be  cut  round  every  JMS^  " .  ^ 
a  camp  lodged  for  a  night    The  margia,  tlifrf^;-^. 
hints  at  a  circle,  or  ring,  of  carriages;  andw  iw,- 
interprets  the  word,    ft  seems,  *»®^^'»  PJ^  a 
that  It  means  a  circular  encampment,  in  "^JJ"^ 
which  stood  the  tent  of  Saul ;  or  \/^Z^ 
which  surrounded  the  royal  tent,  as  Mr.  Jianwr  ^r 
poses.     Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  bowevw,  fr<wjw 
scription  given  of  the  tent  of  Nadir  Sbab,tbiti«"^ 


.^^ 
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mean  a  circular  soreeiif  with  paangea,  whidi,  ear- 
rounding  the  royal  tent,  k^  on  all  persona  but  those 
to  whom  the  guards  gave  regular  admission.  This 
screen  might  to  of  canvass,  or  of  any  other  substance, 
like  the  tent  itaelE 

TRESPASS  is  an  offence  committed,  a  hurt,  or 
wrong  done  to  a  neighbor ;  and  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  error,  or  slip,  rather  than  of  deliberate  or 
gross  sin.  Under  the  law,  the  delinquent  who  had 
trespassed  was  of  course  bound  to  make  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  an  offering  or  oblation  was  allowed  him,  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  Divine  Governor,  Lev.  v.  6, 
15.  It  deserves  notice,  that  whoever  does  not  for- 
give the  trespasses  of  a  fellow  man  against  himself,  is 
not  to  expect  that  his  Father  in  heaven  wiU  forgive 
his  trespasses ;  if  he  will  not  forgive  smaller,  inad- 
vertent, non-intentional  ofienoes,  but  harbors  a  bitter, 
revengeful  disposition,  how  should  he  propitiate  God 
when  God  withholds  for^vencss  for  his  lesser  crimes ; 
and  moreover,  charges  him  with  accumulated  guilt  by 
ffreat  transgressions  ?  May  this  thought  promote  a 
forgiving  spirit,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  mutual 
charity  between  neighbors  and  friends ! 

TRIBE.  Jacob  having  twelve  sons,  who  were 
heads  of  so  many  families,  which  together  formed  a 
sreat  nation,  each  of  these  families  was  called  a  tribe. 
But  this  paUriarch  on  his  death-bed  adopted  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  and  would 
have  them  also  to  constitute  two  tribes  in  Israel,  Gen. 
xlviii.  5k  Instead  of  twelve  tribes,  there  were  now 
thirteen,  that  of  Joseph  being  two.  However,  in  the 
distribution  of  lands  by  Joshua,  under  the  order  of 
God,  they  reckoned  but  twelve  tribes,  and  made  but 
twelve  lots.  For  tlie  tribe  of  Levi,  beinff  appointed 
to  the  sacred  service,  had  no  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land ;  but  received  certain  cities  to  dwell 
in,  with  the  first  firuits,  tithes  and  oblations  of  the 
people. 

The  twelve  tribes,  while  in  the  desert,  encamped 
round  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant  each  in  due 
order.  To  the  east  were  Judah,  Zebulun  and  Issa- 
char :  to  the  west  Ephraim,  Manasseh  and  Benjamin : 
to  the  south  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Gad :  and  to  the 
north  Dan,  Asher  and  Naphtali.  The  Levites  were 
distributed  round  about  the  tabernacle,  nearer  to  the 
holy  place  than  the  other  tribes ;  so  that  Moses  and 
Aaron,  with  their  families,  were  to  the  east,  Gershom 
to  the  west,  Kohath  to  the  south,  and  Merari  to  the 
north. 

In  the  marches  of  Israel,  the  twelve  tribes  were 
divided  into  four  great  bodies.  The  first  body,  in 
front  of  the  army,  included  Judah,  Issachar  and  Zeb- 
ulun :  the  second  was  composed  of  Reuben,  Simeon 
and  Gad.  Between  the  second  and  third  bodv  of 
troops  came  the  Levites  and  priests,  with  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  furniture  or  the  tabernacle.  The 
third  body  was  composed  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin ;  and  the  fourth,  which  brought  up  the 
rear,  was  Dan,  Asher  and  Naphtali. 

In  the  division  made  by  Joshua  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Reuben,  Gad  and  mdf  of  Manasseh,  had  their 
lot  beyond  Jordan,  east ;  all  the  other  tribes,  and  the 
remaininghalf  of  Manasseh,  had  their  distribution  on 
this  side  Uie  river,  west    See  Caxvaait. 

The  twelve  tribes  continued  united  asonestate^ 
one  people  and  one  monarchy,  till  afler  the  death  of 
Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted  from  the 
bouse  of  David,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
See  Hebrews. 

TRIBULATION  expresses  in  our  version  much 
the  same  as  trouble,  or  trial :  importing  afflictive  dis- 
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pensationa,  to  whkh  «  person  ia  subfected,  either  by 
way  of  punishment,  or  by  way  of  experiment  Foi 
tribulation,  by  way  of  punishment,  see  Judg.  x.  14 ; 
Matt  xxiv.  31,  39;  Rom.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  16.  ¥<a 
Oribulatkm  by  way  of  trial,  see  John  xvL  33 ;  Rom 
V.3;  2Theas.i.4. 

TRIBUNAL,  the  place  where  judicial  proceedings 
are  administered.  Moses  appointed  (Deut  xvi.  18  ; 
xvii.  8,  9 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  34.)  tnat  in  every  city  there 
should  be  judges  and  magistnites,  who  should  heai 
and  determine  differences ;  and  that  if  any  thing  very 
difficult  occurred,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  place 
which  the  Lord  ciiould  choose,  and  be  laid  before  the 
high-priest,  or  priests,  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  and  be 
fore  tne  judge,  whom  the  Lord  should  raise  up  there 
for  the  time  Doing.    See  Jcnex,  and  SANHsiHiiif. 

TRIBUTE.  The  Hebrews  acknowledged  the 
sovereign  dominion  of  God  by  a  tribute,  or  capitation 
of  half  a  shekel  a  head,  which  was  paid  yearly,  Exod. 
XXX.  13.  Our  Saviour  (Matt  xviL  35.)  thus  reasons 
with  Peter :  **  Of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth 
take  custom  or  tribute?  of  their  ovm  children,  or  ot 
strangers  ?  "  Meaning,  that  he,  as  Son  of  God,  ouffbt 
to  be  exempt  from  this  capitation.  We  do  not  mid 
that  either  the  kings  or  the  judges  of  the  Hebrews 
when  they  were  of  that  nation,  demanded  tribute 
Solomon,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  (1  Kings  ix 
31 — 33 ;  3  Chron.  viii.  9.)  compelled  the  Canaanites, 
lefl  in  the  country,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  perform  the 
drudgeiy  of  the  pubuc  works  he  had  undertaken. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reicn,  he  also  imposed  a  trib- 
ute on  his  own  people,  and  made  them  work  on  the 
public  buildings,  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14 ;  ix.  15 ;  xL  37.\ 
which  aJienatea  their  minds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  or 
that  discontent  which  afterwards  ripened  into  open 
revolt,  by  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam. 

The  Israehtes  were  freauently  subdued  by  ibrei^ 
princes,  who  laid  taxes  ana  tribute  on  them,  to  which 
neceesity  compelled  them  to  submit  See.  in  Matt 
xxii.  17,  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
came  with  insidious  desi^s  of  tenopting  him,  and 
asked  him,  whether  or  no  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute 
to  Ctesar.  Also  John  viii.  33,  where  the  Jews  boast 
of  having  never  been  slaves  to  any,  of  being  a  free 
nation,  acknowledging  God  only  for  sovereiffn.  And 
note  that  at  that  time  many  Jews  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  and  infused  into  the 
people  their  notions  of  independence,  and  a  vain  show 
of  liDN^y.  On  the  contrary,  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  l^eir  epistles,  alws^s  endeavored  to  recom- 
mend and  inculcate  on  Cfhristians  submission  and 
obedience  to  princes,  with  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute,  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 8 ;  1 
Pet  ii.  13. 

TROAS,  a  city  of  Pbrygia,  or  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Hellespont,  between  Troy  north,  and  Assos  soudi. 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Troas  (or  the  Troad)  signifies 
the  whole  country  of  the  Trojans,  the  province  where 
the  ancient  city  of  Troy  had  stood.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  the  word  Troas  signifies  a  city  of  this  name, 
sometimes  called  Antigonia,  and  Alexandria.  Some* 
times  both  names  are  united,  Alexandria-Troas. 

Paul  was  at  Troas,  A.  D.  I&,  (Acts  xvi.  8,  &c.)  and 
had  a  vision  in  the  night  of  a  man  of  Macedonia, 
who  requested  gospel  assisumce.  Qe  embarked^ 
therefore,  at  Troas,  and  passed  over  into  Macedonia. 
The  apostle  was  several  other  times  at  Troas.  (See 
Acts  XX.  5, 6;  3  Cor.  iL  13.)  He  lefl  here,  in  the 
custody  of  Carpus,  some  clothes  and  books,  which 
he  deeued  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  to  Rome,  3 
Tim.  iv.  la 
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TROOYLLIUMf  the  hum  of  a  tomi  mm!  prom- 
ontofy  of  Ionia,  in  Aaia  Minor,  between  Ephesuaand 
the  mouth  of  die  mer  Meander,  oppoeite  lo  Samoa. 
The  promoDtory  ie  a  epur  of  mount  Mycale,  Acts 
15*    R. 

TROPHIMUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  a  Gentile  b^ 
ligioD,  and  an  Ej^iesiBn  by  birth,  came  to  Corinth 
with  the  apostle,  and  accompanied  him  in  hia  whole 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  Ada  xx.  4.  When 
the  apostle  was  in  the  temple  there,  the  Jews  laid 
hold  of  him,  cryina  out,  "He  hath  brought  Greeks 
into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place,** 
because  having  seen  him  in  the  city,  sccompanied  by 
Trophimus,  they  imajpned  that  be  had  introduced 
him  into  the  temple.  It  is  probable  that  Trophimus 
followed  Paul  to  Rome,  and  attended  him  while  in 
bonds ;  and  it  is  ako  related,  that  after  the  apostle 
had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  went  into  Spain,  and 
passing  through  Gaul,  left  Trophimus  at  Aries,  as 
bishop.  This,  however,  as  Calmet  remarks,  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  what  Paul  writes  to  Timo- 
thy, (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  he  left  him  sick  at  Miletus. 
Trophimus  must  then  necesaarilv  have  returned  to 
Asia,  about  a  year  after  Paul  had  thus  left  him  at 

TRUMPET.  The  Lord  commanded  Moses  to 
make  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver,  for  the  purpose 
of  callinff  the  people  together  when  they  were  to  de- 
camp, mimb.  X.  They  chiefly  used  these  trumpets, 
however,  to  proclaim  die  beginning  of  the  civil  year, 
the  beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year,  (Lev.  xxiii.  24 ; 
Numb.  xxix.  1.)  and  the  beginning  of  the  jubilee. 
Lev.  XXV.  9, 10.  Josephus  says,  that  they  were  near 
a  cubit  long,  and  that  their  tube  or  pipe  was  of  the 
thickness  of  a  common  flute.  Their  mouths  were 
no  wider  than  just  admitted  to  Mow  into  them,  and 
their  ends  were  bke  those  of  a  modem  trumpet 
There  were  originally  but  two  in  the  camp,  dioogh 
afterwards  they  made  a  great  number.  In  the  time 
3f  Joshua  there  were  seven,  (Josh.  iii.  4.)  and  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  were  120 
priests  that  sounded  trumpets,  2  Chron.  v.  12. 

In  addition  to  the  sacred  trumpets  of  the  temple, 
whose  use  was  restricted  to  the  priests,  even  in  war 
and  in  battle,  there  were  others  used  by  the  Hebrew 
generals,  Judg.  iii.  S7.  Ehud  sounded  die  trumpet 
to  assemble  Israel  against  the  Moabites,  whose  king, 
Eglon,  he  had  lately  slain.  Gideon  took  a  trumpet  in 
his  hand,  and  gave  each  of  his  people  one,  when  he 
assaulted  the  Midianites,  Judff.  vii.  2,  16.  Joab 
sounded  the  trumpet  as  a  signal  of  retreat  to  his  sol- 
diers, in  the  battle  against  Abner,  (2  Sam.  ii.  28.)  in 
that  a^inst  Absalom,  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16.)  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  Sheba,  son  of  Bichri,  2  Sam.  xx.  SS. 

TRUMPETS,  THE  Feabt  of,  was  kept  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred  year, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  civil  year,  called  Tizri. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  was  proclaimed  by  sound 
of  tmmpet,  (Lev.  xxiii.  23;  Numo.  xxix.)  and  the  day 
was  kept  solemn ;  all  servile  business  being  forbidden. 
A  solemn  holocaust  was  offered  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  of  a  calf,  two  rams,  and  seven  lambs 
of  the  same  year,  withoflerings  of  flour  and  wine,  as 
usual  \rith  these  sacrifices.  Scripture  does  not  men- 
tion the  occasion  of  appointing  this  feast.  The  rab- 
bins say,  it  was  in  remembrance  of  the  deliverance 
;>f  Isaac  by  the  substitution  of  a  ram. 

TRUTH  is  that  accurate  correspondence  of  what 
■  related  of  a  subject,  or  of  what  is  expected  from  it, 
which  fblly  justifies  the  relation ;  or,  it  is  the  precise 
conformity  of  a  description,  an  assertion,  a  proposi- 


tion, Ace*  to  iti  aiibjeet  In  Sei^nuie  lngian»«i- 
inendy,  God  is  truth;  that  is,  m  hun  is  no  attMy, 
deception,  perveraenesi^  &c.  Jesus  Christ  ii  tk 
truth,  the  true  way  to  God,  the  true  rraraotitiii 
image,  character  of  the  Father;  the  Holy  Spint  i 
the  Spuit  of  truth,  who  oommunicatet  tratb,  viu 
maintains  the  truth  in  believevB,  guides  tboo  i 
the  truth ;  and  who  hatea  and  pumsbes  ftlnhood,  or 
lies,  even  to  the  death  of  the  tnmsgreawr,  Plxui. 
5;  John  xiv.  6, 17 ;  Acta  v.  %  &c  Good  men owd- 
tain  truth,  speak  the  truth,  practise  truth;  diatii,  tbc; 
are  careiiil  that  their  woraa,  actions  and  BeotifDraii 
correspond  with  what  is  correct,  aoeurtta  ind  up> 
rifl^t. 

Truth,  as  a  substance,  is  opposed  to  typieil  Rpr»- 
sentations,  as  shadows ;  the  law  was  ^Ten  by  Ucaa, 
but  the  grace  and  the  truth— the  reality  of  tfaeprooh 
ised  blessings — came  by  Jesus  Christ 

Every  man  should  speak  truth  to  his  sei^: 
that  is,  honesUy,  sincerely,  with  integrity.  Tnitk 
on  the  part  of  God,  is  often  united  with  kiodiMi. 
mercy,  goodneas,  &c.  because  fidelity  to  promss 
being  one  great  branch  of  truth,  and  goodness,  orrrr. 
&c.  oeing  implied  in  the  divine  promisefl^wbeBGad 
realized  any  special  good,  he  dia  but  show  himffii 
fiiithfiil,  true,  fulfilling  the  desires,  or  actiag  fbrtlM 
advantCLge,  of  those  who  confided  in  him  aiid  in  his 
word.  But  sometimes  the  severity  of  God  is  to 
truth,  Ps.  xl.  10 ;  Rom.  iii.  21.  Tnidi  is  jo*fai « 
refisrence  to  a  verdict  given,  (Prov.xx.a8.)  judiciow 
(Rom.  i.  35.)  constant,  (Rom.  iii.  7.)  upright,  1  Ccr.  r 
k  The  love  of  the  truUi  is  among  the  oobkst  ftm^ 
acters  of  the  Christian ;  and  as  genuine  pitfr,  ^^^ 
ever  it  prevails,  will  banish  ftlsehood,  so  wefridi 
real  love  of  truth,  the  comparison  of  a  msD^roBiiKi 
with  the  re(|ulations  of  truth,  and  a  ooafflrairrii' 
those  regulanons  are  always  among  the  niort  dem» 
ble,  the  most  favorable,  and  the  most  6»emn^ 
of  eenuine  religion ;  which  being  itself  a syaasw 
trum,  delights  in  nothing  more  tfasn  in  truth,  wbo- 
er  of  heart,  discourse,  or  conduct.  Of  this  the  ipj 
tie  John  is  an  instance,  who  eipiwMO  to  the  Wj 
Eclecta  his  delight  at  aeeing  her  children  «»' 
the  truth. 

TRYPHENA,  and  TRYPH08A,  ChnJ"  ^ 
men,  whom  Paul  mentions  in  Rom.  xri.  l^taedf 
whom  much  mention  is  made  in  the  hiaory  v  ^ 
Thecla. 

TRYPHON,  a  king  of  Syria,  who  had  IxnDt^ 
tain  in  the  troops  of  Alexander  Balaa  He  »^ 
Nicanor,  and  placed  Antiochus  on  4e  ^^"z 
Syria,  whose  death  he  afterwards  procured,  •»!»« 
seized  the  throne  himself.    See  Ajmocsr*. 

TUBAL,  fifth  son  of  Japhet,  who  ii  cooMBrt^ 
united  with  Meshech,  whence  it  is  thought  thrt  w? 
peopled  cotmtries  bordering  on  each  other.  ^^^ 
chart  is  very  copious  to  prove,  that  by  Mew^fb 
Tubal  are  intendetl  the  Muscovites  and  the  i»» 
rcnians. 

TUB AL-C AIN,  son  of  Lamech  die  bimm*  "; 
of  Zillah,  Gen.  iv.  22.  Scripture  calb  him  the  &««J^ 
that  is,  inventor  or  master  of  the  art  ^J?^^^ 
managing  iron,  and  of  making  all  kinds  of  iroo  9<^ 
It  has  been  thought  that  he  gave  occaaoo  »  - 
Vulcan  of  the  heaUien.  ,      ^ 

TURTLE-DOVE,  or  TURTLE,  a  ^^ 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ""d  which  to? '^ 
might  offer  m  sacrifice.  It  was  ^^P^^!^ 
of  the  poor,  who  could  not  efford  in<w  JJ^T^T 
sacrifices,  (Lev.  xii.  6-8  ;  xiv.  » ;  iy:^^ 
Before  the  law,  (Gen.  xv.  9.)  AhfshsBi  •■»  "^ 
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which  were  a  turtle  and  a  pigeon;  and  when  be 
divided  the  other  victims  he  left  the  hutda  entire.  See 
Dove. 

Jeremiah  (viii.  7.)  speaks  of  the  turtle  as  a  bird  of 
paaeage :  ^  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  ap- 
|)ointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane^  and  the 
swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their  coming." 

TYCHICUS,  a  disciple  employed  by  the  apostle 
Paul  towcarry  his  letters  to  sevml  churches.  He  was 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
journey  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xx.  4.  He 
carriea  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  to  die 
Ephesians,  and  the  first  to  Timothy.  The  apostle 
culls  him  his  dear  brother,  a  fiiithful  minister  of  tlie 
Lord,  and  his  companion  in  the  service  of  God,  (Eph. 
vi.  21, 22 ;  Col.  iv.  7, 8.)  and  had  intentions  of  send- 
ing him  into  Crete,  to  preside  there  in  the  absence 
of  Titus,  Tit.  iii.  12.  It  is  thought  also,  that  he  was 
sBnt  to  Ephesus,  while  Timotliy  was  at  Rome,  when 
he  carried  a  letter  to  the  Ephesians  from  this  apostle. 
The  Greeks  mf^e  him  one  of  the  seventy,  and  bishop 
of  Colophon,  in  the  province  of  Asia. 

TYPE  is  a  Greek  word  which  generally  siginifies 
a  resemblance,  however  it  may  be  produced.  Thus, 
(Acts  vii.  44.)  Moses  was  to  make  the  tabernacle  ac- 
cording to  the  t^pe,  model,  exemplar,  be  had  seen. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  copy  of 
the  letter  sent  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix,  (Acts 
xxiii.  25.)  and  also  concerning  the  form  of  doctrine 
into  which  believers  were  inducted,  and,  as  it  were, 
pressed  as  clay  is  pressed  into  the  mould,  the  im- 
pression, form,  or  resemblance  of  which  it  exactly 
takes.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  x.  6 ;  Phil.  iii.  17,  et  al.) 

A  tyjpe  is  however  more  usually  considerea  as  an 
example,  pattern,  or  |^neral  similitude  to  a  person, 
event,  or  thing  which  is  to  come ;  and  in  this  it  dif- 
fers from  a  representation,  memorial,  or  commemo- 
ration of  an  event  which  is  past.  For  instance,  the 
ceremony  of  the  paasover  among  the  Jews,  with  its 
bitter  herbs,  its  lamb  slain,  &c.  was  a  commemora- 
tion, or  memorial  repetition  of  what  their  fathers  had 
originally  transactea  at  their  exodus  firom  Egypt 
The  same  may  be  said  of  their  dwelling  in  booths, 
and  the  opinion  may  be  justified,  which  considers 
sacrifices  themselves  as  commemorative.  Being 
originally  instituted  afler  the  first  transgression,  they 
perpetually  revived  in  Adam,  and  in  nis  posterity, 
the  recollection  of  his  first  guHt,  and  of  the  victim 
which  died  instead  of  himself,  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  nature  of  commemorative  ordinances^  Jews 
and  Christiana  are  a^ed :  but  the  latter  say  further 
that  many,  or  most,  if  not  all,  the  sacred  institutions 
among  the  Jews  were  prefigurative  hints,  or  notices 
of  what  was  to  happen  under  a  more  perfect  dispen- 
sation. Hence  a  sacrifice,  the  blood  of  which  was 
shed  before  the  aric,  or  other  symbolical  presence  of 
God,  prefigured  a  more  noble,  more  dignified  blood, 
which  should  be  shed  before  Grod  at  some  future 
time ;  that  as  such  blood  was  shed  to  reconcile  man 
and  God,  to  mediate  between  those  otherwise  distant 
parties,  so  the  nobler  blood  should  mediate,  with  un- 
umited  success,  in  restoring  ami^  between  God  and 
man.  They  say  also,  that  the  dwellmg  in  taberna- 
cles, or  booths,  prefigured  the  appearance  of  a  great 
personage,  whose  rendence  in  human  nature  was  to 
him  but  a  mere  temporary  humble  dwelling ;  as 
much  below  his  true  dignity  as  a  slight  booth  or  hut 
is  below  the  dignity  of  a  palace.  In  like  manner  the 
paasover  lamb  was  a  victim  which  exempted  fivm 
evil,  while  it  also  prefigured  a  nobler  deliverer  (and 
deliverance^  fit>m  divine  wrath  and  anger,  than  could 


possibly  be  aoeompHshed  in  the  exemption  of  Israel 
from  the  stroke  or  the  destroying  tucei  which  smote 
the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians;  a  nobler  deliverance 
fit>m  the  moral  tyranny  of  sin  thva  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  fit)m  the  oppressive  dominion  of  Phaiaob, 
which  deliverance  is  aocomplidied  by  the  blood  of 
"  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

Types  differ  from  signs,  in  that  signs  were  occa- 
sional, and  usually  pointed  to  a  time,  bat  little  distant, 
in  the  first  place ;  tnough  ultimately  to  a  much  more 
distant  event,  of  whose  accomplishment  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  sien  was  a  token,  an  earnest,  and  in 
some  sense  a  proof;  as  it  manifested  a  divine  inter- 
position on  the  subject  to  which  the  sign  related.  So 
when  Ezekiel,  at  a  great  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
brought  out  his  troops,  and  digged  through  his  house, 
he  signified  the  fate  of  Jenwuem :  so,  when  Isaiah 
wasNordered  to  beget  a  son  by  a  young  woman,  then 
a  virgin,  this  being  accomplished,  was  a  sign  of  a 
much  greater  birth  to  be  expected  in  the  person  of 
Emmanuel,  to  whom  the  prophet  expressly  directs 
the  ultimate  reference. 

If  this  be  correct,  what  should  prevent  types  also 
from  looking  forward  ?  If  it  pleased  God  to  en- 
courage the  hope  and  faith  of  his  people  by  ooca- 
■onal  sign&  why  not  also  by  lastinff  and  pennanem 
types  ?  W  ny  might  not  the  same  ideas  be  conveyed 
every  day,  every  year,  on  public  occasions,  as  inci- 
dentally, only,  in  a  less  conspicuous  manner  ?  Never- 
theless, that  may  be  true  of  public  services  under  a 
general  idea,  which  it  would  be  imprudent  and  un- 
advisable  to  apply  to  avarv  minute  circuastance 
attending  them.  JS.  gr.  The  holy  of  holies  in  the 
Jewish  temple  miffht  be  emblematic  of  heaven,  the 
residence  of^God ;  But  it  certainly  is  not  prudent  to 
consider  whatever  may,  at  any  rate,  and  bv  any  con- 
struction, bear  a  reference  to  the  holy  of  hones,  as 
therefore  asshnilated  to  a  correspondent  antitype  in 
heaven.  The  wit  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  tnose 
references,  which  occur  in  some  systems  of  divinity, 
may  be  admirable,  but  admiration  differs  fit>m  ap- 
probation. Though  we  read  that  the  bellies  of  the 
pillars  in  Solomon^  temple  were  decorated  with  lily 
work,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  ^the  tyjncal 
meaning  was,  to  denote  that  ministers  being  the  pil- 
lars of  the  gospel  church,  and  lilies  beintr  emblems 
of  the  care  of  Providence,  therefore  gospel  ministers 
should  leave  to  Providence  the  care  of  their  bellies." 
Whatever  may  be  Uiought  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  far 
enough  from  certain,  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
sacred  writer,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  recording  this 
passage ;  to  which  intention  too  much  cautious  def- 
erence cannot  be  paid. 

Whether  certain  histories  which  happened  in  an- 
cient times  were  designed  as  types  of  future  events, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine :  but  it  is  likely  (1.)  that 
such  histories  are  recorded  (being  selected  from 
among  many  occurrences)  as  might l)e  useful  lessons 
to  succeeding  ages :  (2.)  that  there  being  a  general 
conformity  in  me  dispensations  of  providence  and 
grace,  to  different  persons,  and  in  dinerent  sges,  in- 
stances of  former  dispensations  may  usefully  be  held 
up  to  the  view  of  later  times,  and  may  encourage, 
check,  direct,  or  control,  those  placed  in  circumstan- 
ces similar  to  what  is  recorded,  tnouffh  their  times  and 
their  places  may  be  widely  separated.  We  have  New 
Testament  authority  for  Uiis. 

Types  may  be  considered  ss  possessing  different 
degrees  of  that  clearness  w^ich  determines  theur  ref- 
erence to  their  antiQrpe.    Some  may  be  evident,  and 
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palpable ;  othen  more  obecure :  some  may  oe  refer- 
able in  a  genml  or  leading  senae,  or  under  some 
particular  view ;  but,  tSouW  that  general  (or  that  par- 
ticular) view  were  originally  deaigned,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  particuhurize  every  diviaion,  every  ramification 
Been  under  every  aapect,  and  tinged  with  every  hue 
which  the  multiplication  glaaa  of  a  fertile  imagination 
may  offer,  or  nunj  induce  ua  to  admire. 

The  Jewish  literati  delighted  in  the  studies  and 
the  application  of  learning  derived  from  the  types  : 
they  even  bought  certain  letters,  and  their  positions, 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  types ;  and  hence  arose  their 
Cabala.  But  the  &Uacy  of  this  mode  of  instruction 
as  to  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it,  appears  from 
consideniig  that  scarcely  any  two  commentators 
agree  in  their  explanations  and  inferences,  when  such 
principles  are  the  basis  of  their  remarks. 

Types  should  be  referred  from  a  lesser  to  a 
greater,  as  from  the  death  of  a  beast  to  the  death  of 
a  man ;  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  as  from  earth  to 
heaven  ;  from  time  present  to  futurity,  as  from  this 
world  to  the  eternal  state ;  fit>ni  lesser  degrees  of 
perfection  to  more  absolute,  as  firom  man  to  God. 
If  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  availed  officially  to  restore 
peace,  or  to  conciliate  favor,  that  of  a  person  in 
whom  dwelt  the  fiihiess  of  Divinity,  must  be  infi- 
nitely more  available  to  mediate  reconciliation:  if 
parw>n  and  exemption  from  punishment  in  this  world 
be  desirable,  justification  ana  deliverance  from  eter- 
nal misei^  is  infinitely  more  desirable :  if  the  tender 
feelings  of  a  fetber  in  this  unequal  state,  and  amidst 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  social  principle,  be  pow- 
erful, how  much  more  those  of  the  great  Father  of 
all,  the  Father  of  our  spirits !  Whatever  is  divine  is 
infinite ;  whatever  is  infinite  eludes  our  comprehen- 
aion,  however  urged  by  the  most  vehement  imimna- 
tion ;  under  this  reflection,  types  may  be  useful  by 
ofiTeriiuf  similitudes  adapted  to  our  powers ;  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  imperfect 
and  partial,  that  which  is  feeble  and  unsatisfactory, 
shall  be  done  away.  (On  the  general  subject  of  types^ 
see  the  Bibl.  Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  135.) 

TYRANNUS.  We  read,  Acts  xix.  9,  that  Paul, 
at  Ephesus,vrithdrewfrom  the  synagogue,  but  taught 
every  day  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,  who  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  been  a  converted  Gentile. 

TYRE,  a  famous  city  of  Phcsnicia,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  with  other  maritime  cities  of  the  same 
coast ;  (Josh.  xix.  29.)  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Asherites  ever  drove  out  the  Canaanites.  Yet  very 
learned  men  maintain,  that  in  Joshua's  time  IVre 
was  not  built ;  and  that  Strong  Tyre— well-fortified 
Tyre — ^Tyre  the  Great,  is  not  the  city  of  Tyre.  Isaiah, 
it  is  said,  (xxiii.  12.)  calls  Sidon  the  daughter  of  Tyre, 
that  is,  a  colony  from  it.  Homer  never  speaks  of 
Tyre,  but  only  of  Sidon.  Josephus  says,  Tyre  was 
built  not  above  240  years  before  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon ;  which  would  be  200  years  after  Joshua.  That 
there  was  such  a  city  as  Tyre,  however,  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  is  quite  certain,  seeing,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  there  was  a  king  of  Tyre ;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  the  Scripture  text  will  be  held  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  having  had  an  existence  before  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Nor  is 
Josephus*s  chronology  so  accurate  as  to  render  his 
authority  on  such  a  point  very  important.  There 
was  Insular  Tyre,  and  Tyrus  on  the  continent, 
or  Pal»  Tjrrus ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  learned 
writers,  that  the  island  was  not  inhabited  till  afler 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadn^zar.  But  this  supposition 
18  not  merely  at  variance  with  the  doubtful  authority 


of  Josei^ua,  but  is  scarcely  recoiicilab1<>  wiib  :k 
language  of  the  prophets  uaiah  and  Kzekidjvk 
both  aeem  to  speak  of  TVre  as  an  isle.  (See  k 
xxiii  5^  6;  Ezek.  xxvi.  17 ;  xxviL  3;  xxriii.  t 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  advantageous  Doatkaiif 
the  islana  would  be  altogether  neglected  by  a  loui- 
tune  people.  The  coast  would,  indeed,  fint  be  occo- 

?ied,  and  the  fortified  city  mentioned  in  the  booked 
oshua  was  in  all  probability  on  the  coDtineot:  bet 
as  the  conmiercial  importance  and  wesitfa  (^tbe  p« 
increased,  the  island  would  natursllv  be  iDbabud 
and  it  must  have  been  considered  as  the  placf  of  tb« 
greatest  security.  Volney  supposes  that  the  Tyratf 
retired  to  their  isle  when  compelled  to  abanioo  the 
ancient  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  and  that  till  tli! 
time  the  dearth  of  water  had  prevented  it  from  ixiag 
much  built  upon.  Certain  it  is,  that  wheD,atlfligth. 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  he  fonod  it  m  iiofiof- 
eriahed  as  to  afford  him  no  compensBlioo  for  bs 
labor.  (See  £zek.  xxix.  18,  I9.|  The  chief  edif<c« 
were,  at  all  events,  on  the  main  land,  and  totbew  tbe 
denunciations  of  total  ruin  strictly  apply.  Paic  Ty- 
rus never  roee  from  its  overthrow  1^  the  CWdtia 
conqueror,  and  the  Macedonian  completed  its  if- 
struction ;  at  the  same  time,  the  weahh  aod  (w- 
merce  of  Insular  Tyre  were  for  tbe  time  dearojei 
though  it  afrerwards  recovered  from  the  efiecL<€ 
this  invasion. 

Ancient  Tyre,  then,  probably  conasted  of  tbe  fort- 
fied  city,  which  commanded  a  considersble  terriitfj 
on  the  coast,  and  of  the  port  which  was  '^rtniofi>> 
the  sea.*'  On  that  side,  it  had  fitde  to  fear  fnMn  ia- 
vaders,  as  the  Tyrians  were  lords  of  tbe  iei,  aiidic- 
cordingly  it  does  not  appear  that  the  CbakkBH  os- 
queror  ventured  upon  a  maritime  assault  Josepiw^ 
indeed,  states,  that  Salmaneser,kingof  ABqnii,niK)? 

war  against  the  Tyriana,  with  a  fleet  of  gaty^j* 
manned  by  800  rowers.  The  Tyrians  had  bwttw^R 
ships,  yet  they  obtained  the  victory,  diroeniiip' 
Assyrian  fleet,  and  taking  500  prisonera  sbIdib^ 
then  returned  to  Nineveh,  leaving  bis  laod  fo"***" 
fore  Tyre,  where  they  remuned  for  five  yeu^  » 
were  unable  to  take  the  city.  (See  Joseph.  Acti^ 
This  expedition  is  supposed  to  have  takes  phff  • 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  about  A.  ■• 
3287,  or  717  B.  C.  It  must  have  been  abortoj 
period,  or  a  few  years  earlier,  that  Isaiah  debww 
his  oracle  against  Tyre,  in  which  he  specificiDr*- 
clared,  that  it  should  be  destroyed,  not  by  tbepo** 
which  then  threatened,  but  by  tbe  ChaMeaiAsPf 
pie  "formerly  of  no  account,"  Isa.  xxiii.  1*  J* 
more  detailed  predictions  of  the  prophet  Ei** 
were  delivered  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeantf" 
B.  C.  588.  Almost  immediately  before  the  CbaJ** 
invasion,  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  aid  to » 
lain  before  Tyre  thirteen  years,  and  it  was  not  taj" 
till  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  captivity,  ^.C^ 
more  than  1700  years,  according  toJo8eph»«w 
its  foundation.  Its  destruction  then  must  »**  fj 
entire  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  ?w. 
led  into  captivinr,  the  waUs  were  razed  toibe  gn«» 
and  it  was  made  a  "terror"  and  a  ^^^^'^"Vj t, 
remarkable,  that  one  reason  assigned  by  '^^^^ 
the  destruction  of  this  proud  city,  ■  '^^^TS^I 
the  destruction  of  Jerubalem :  "  I  Bballbe  itpw«J 
now  she  is  laid  waste,"  Ezek.  xvL2.  Th**g 
indicates  that  its  overthrow  was  posterior  t0 
event ;  and  if  we  take  the  seventy  yeai»duitf?]™Vj 
it  was  predicted  by  Isaiah  (xxiii  15.)that  T^i«^ 
be  forge  tten,  to  denote  a  definite  term,  (whicj  rz^ 
the  meet  natural  aenae  >  we  may  coochide  that  s 
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not  rebuilt  till  the  same  liumber  of  yean  after  the  re- 
tarn  of  the  Jews  Grom  Babylon.  Old  l^re,  the  con- 
tinental ci^,  remained,  however,  in  nuns  up  to  the 
period  of  tne  Macedonian  invasion.  Insular  TVre 
nad  then  risen  to  be  a  city  of  very  considerable 
wealth  and  political  importance,  and  by  sea  her  fleets 
were  triumphant  It  was  the  rubbish  (Ezek.  xxv. 
12, 19.)  of  old  Tyre,  thirty  furlongs  off,  that  supplied 
materials  for  the  gigantic  mole  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander, of  200  feet  in  breadth,  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  a  distance  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  sea  that  formerly  sep- 
arated them,  was  shallow  near  the  shore,  but  towards 
the  island,  it  is  said  to  have  been  three  fathoms  in 
depth.  The  causeway  has  probably  been  enlarged  by 
the  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  now  covers  the 
surface  of  the  isthmus.  Tyre  was  taken  by  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  B.  C. 
332,  two  hundred  and  fbrty^one  years  after  its  de- 
struction by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  consequently  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  afler  it  had  been  rebuilt 

Though  now  subjugated,  it  was  not,  however,  to- 
tally destroyed,  since  onl^  thirty  vears  afterwards  it 
was  an  object  of  contention  to  Alexander's  succes- 
sors. The  fleet  of  Antigonus  invested  and  blockaded 
it  for  thirteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  received  a  garrison 
of  his  troops  for  its  defence.  About  three  years  after 
it  was  invested  by  Ptolemy,  in  person,  and  owing  to 
a  mutiny  in  the  garrison,  fell  into  his  hands.  Its 
history  is  now  identified  with  that  of  Syria.  In  the 
apostolic  age  it  seems  to  have  reined  some  measure 
of  its  ancient  character  as  a  tradmg  town  ;  and  Paul, 
in  touching  here,  on  one  occasion,  in  his  way  back 
from  Macedonia,  found  a  number  of  Christian  be- 
lievera,  with  whom  he  spent  a  week ;  so  that  the 
gospel  must  have  been  eariy  preached  to  the  Tyrians. 
(Acts  xxi.  3,  4.)  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  the  city 
of  Zabulon  as  of  aamunble  beauty,  says  that  its 
houses  were  built  like  those  in  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and 
Berytus.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  the  loftiness  and 
beauty  of  the  buildings.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  it 
is  distinguished  as  the  first  archbishopric  under  the 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  It  shared  the  &te  of 
the  country  in  the  Saracen  invasion,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  centurv.  It  was  reconquered  by 
the  crusaders  in  the  twelfth,  and  ft>rmed  a  royal  do- 
main of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  an 
archiepiscopal  see.  William  of  Tyre,  the  well-known 
historian,  an  Englishman,  was  the  first  archbishop. 
In  1289,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracens,  the  Chris- 
tians being  permitted  to  remove  with  their  effects. 
When  the  sultan  Selim  divided  Syria  into  pashalics. 
Tyre,  which  had  probably  gone  into  decay,  with  the 
depression  of  commerce,  was  merged  in  the  territory 
of  Sidon.  In  1766,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Motoualies,  who  repaired  the  port,  and  enclosed  it, 
on  the  land  side,  witn  a  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The 
wall  was  standinff,  but  the  repairs  had  gone  to  ruin, 
at  the  time  of  Volney's  visit  (1784).  He  noticed, 
however,  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church,  also  men- 
tioned by  Maundrell,  together  with  some  columns  of 
red  granite,  of  a  species  unknown  in  Syria,  which 
Djezzar  Pasha  wanted  to  remove  to  Acre,  but  could 
find  no  engineers  fit  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  at  that 
time  a  miserable  village:  its  exports  consisted  of  a 
few  sacks  of  corn  and  cotton,  Lnd  the  only  merehant 
of  which  it  could  boast  was  a  solitanr  Greek,  in  the 
service  of  the  French  factorv  at  Sidon,  who  could 
hardly  sain  a  livelihood.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
five-ana-twenty  yean  thai  it  has  once  more  begun  to 


lift  its  head  from  the  dual.    (Mnltm  TVovdIer,  8yrii^ 
vol.  i.  p.  37,  seq.  Amer.  ed.) 

TYTHES.  We  have  nothing  more  ancient  con- 
cerning tythes,  than  what  is  read  Oen.  xiv.  90,  that 
Abraham  gave  tvtbes  to  Melchizedec,  king  of  Salem, 
of  all  the  booty  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Jacob 
imitated  this  piety  of  his  grandfather,  when  he  vowed 
to  the  Lord  the  tythe  of  all  the  substance  be  might 
acquire  in  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  Under  me 
law,  Moses  ordained,  **A11  the  tythe  of  the  land, 
whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  is  the  Lord's ;  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  if 
a  man  will  at  all  redeem  aught  of  his  tythes,  he  shall 
add  thereto  the  fifth  part  thereof.  And  concerning 
the  tythe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatso- 
ever passeth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord,"  Lev.  xxvii.  30--32. 

The  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ,  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  a  more  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
law,  not  content  with  tythin^  the  grain  and  fruits 
growing  in  the  fields,  also  paid  tythes  of  pulse  and 
herbs  growing  in  their  gardens,  which  was  more  than 
the  law  required.  Our  Saviour  did  not  censure  this 
exactness ;  but  he  blamed  their  hypocrisy  and  pride 
in  it,  Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  xi.  42. 

Tythes  were  taken  from  what  remained  afler  the 
offerings  and  first-fruits  were  paid.  They  brought 
the  tythes  to  the  Levites  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as 
appeara  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  The  Le- 
vites set  apart  the  tenth  part  of  their  tythes  for  the 
priests,  (for  the  priests  did  not  receive  them  immedi- 
ately from  the  people,)  and  the  Levites  were  not  to 
enjoy  the  tythes  they  bad  received,  before  Uiey  had 
given  to  the  priests  such  a  part  as  the  law  assigned 
to  them.  Of  tne  nine  parts  that  remained  to  the  pro- 
prietors, afler  the  tythe  was  paid  to  the  Levites,  they 
took  another  tenth  part,  which  was  either  sent  to 
Jerusalem  in  kind,  or,  if  that  were  too  far,  they  sent 
the  value  in  money,  adding  thereto,  as  the  rabbins 
inform  us,  a  fifth  from  the  whole.  This  tenth  part 
was  applied  towards  celebrating  the  festivals  in  the 
temple ;  and  was  nearly  resembfed  by  the  Agapn,  or 
love  feasts,  of  the  first  Christians.  Thus  Deut.  xiv. 
!^  23,  is  understood  by  the  rabbins :  **  Thou  shah 
truly  tythe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  the  field 
bringeth  forth  year  by  year.  And  thou  shalt  eat  be- 
ford  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall 
choose  to  place  his  name  there,  tne  tythe  of  thy  com, 
of  thy  wine  and  of  thy  oil,  and  the  firstlings  of  thy 
herds  and  of  thy  flocks ;  that  thou  mayest  learn  to 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always."  Josephus  also 
speaks  of  these  feasts,  which  were  made  in  the  teml^ 
pie,  and  in  the  holy  city,  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 

Tobit  says  (i.  6.)  that  every  three  yean  he  paid 
punctually  bis  tythe  to  strangere  and  proselytes.  This 
was  probably  because  there  were  neither  priests  nor 
Levites  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt  Moses  speaks 
of  this  last  kind  of  tydie,  Deut  xiv.  28 ;  xxvi.  12.  ''At 
the  end  of  three  yeara  thou  shalt  bring  forth  all  the 
tythe  of  thine  increase  the  same  year,  and  shall  lay  it 
up  within  thy  gates.  And  the  Levite,  (because  he 
hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee,)  and  the 
stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which 
are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat  and  be 
satisfied :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in 
all  the  work  of  thine  hand  which  thou  dost"  Cal- 
met  thinks  this  third  tvthe  not  to  be  different  firom 
the  second  kind  ahneady  noticed,  except  that  in  the 
third  year  it  was  not  brought  into  the  temple,  but 
was  uised  on  the  spot,  by  every  one  in  the  city  of  his 
habitation.   Therefore,  property  speaking,  there  were 
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•nlv  two  flortB  of  ^thes ;  (^^  that  whien  was  giyen 
to  tne  Levitea  and  priests ;  (SL)  that  which  was  ap- 
plied to  feasts  of  charity,  either  in  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, or  in  other  cities. 

Samuel  tells  the  chilchtm  of  Israel,  that  their  king 
would  ^  take  the  tenth  part  of  their  seed,  and  of  their 
vineyards,  and  give  to  his  officers  and  his  servants. 
He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep,  and^e  shall  be 
his  servants,"  1  Sam.  viiL  15,  16.  Yet  it  does  not 
dearly  appear  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
regularly  paid  tythe  to  their  princes.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  Sainuel  expresses  himself  seems  to  in- 
siouate,  that  it-  was  looked  upon  as  a  common  right 
among  the  kings  of  the  E^ast. 

Tythes  are  not  enforced  by  the  New  Testament 
Our  Saviour  has  commanded  nothing  as  to  the  sup- 
port of  ministers ;  only,  when  he  sent  his  apostles  to 
preach  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  he  forbade  them  to 
carry  either  purse,  or  provisions,  and  commanded 
them  to  enter  the  houses  of  those  who  were  willing 
to  receive  them,  and  to  eat  what  should  be  set  before 
them ;  for,  as  he  adds,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  that  is,  of  his  maintenance,  Matt  x.  10 ;  Luke 
X.  7,  8.    Paul  also  determines,  that  he  who  receives 


instmction,  ebould  admuusler  some  of  his  good 
thmgs  to  him  who  gives  it,  GaLvi.6.  Itiii|ro- 
able  to  nature  and  reason,  that  they  who  wiit«tbe 
altar  riiould  live  by  the  altar ;  and  whoever  uoda- 
took  a  warfare  at  his  own  expeoae  ?  1  Cor.  a.  U 
In  the  infancy  of  the  church,  the  nmiiiiaBirml(4 
the  alms  and  oblations  of  believeiSb  Afierwink 
lands  and  fixed  revenues  were  setded  on  churck 
and  their  ministerB,  and  people  began  to  give  ibem  t 
certain  portion  of  their  substance,  which  was  calW 
tythe,  in  imitation  of  that  paid  to  the  pneMoftir 
old  covenant,  though  every  one  gave  only  as  bb  d^ 
votion  inclined  him.  At  last,  the  biibops,  in  concur- 
rence  with  secular  princes,  made  laws  obliging  Chn»- 
tians  to  give  U>  eccleaastics  the  tythe  of  their  mmia, 
and  of  £e  firuits  of  the  earth.  As  dieee  reguUuofie 
were  not  all  made  at  the  same  time,  nor  is  a  uniibrBi 
manner,  we  cannot  precisely  ^x  the  period  of  ik 
establishment  of  tythes.  But  mev  were  paid  as  k 
back  as  the  sixth  century ;  thou^  not  eveiY  wixie. 
nor  under  the  same  obligations.  F.  Pkul,  Id  bi 
Treatise  of  Benefices,  obsenres,  that  till  the  dgbtb  or 
the  ninth  century,  ^thea  were  not  paid  in  the  Eibi 
nor  in  Afirica. 


U 
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ULAI,  a  river  which  runs  by  the  city  Shushan 
in  Persia,  on  the  bank  of  which  Daniel  had  a  famous 
viaion,  Dan.  viii.  2, 16.  [It  was  the  Choaspta  of  the 
Greeks,  and  is  now  called  Kerrak,  It  empties  its 
waters  into  the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  Dan.  viii.  ^  (See  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels, 
vol.  u.  p.  412.)    R. 

UNICORN.  (Heb.  sm,  reem.)  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  tbat  the  unicorn,  as  represented  by 
poets  and  painters,  has  never  been  found  in  nature, 
and  never,  perhaps,  had  an  existence  but  in  the  im- 
agmation  of  the  one,  and  on  the  canvass  of  the  other. 
[See,  however,  the  additions  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  the  article  which  follows  might, 
peiiiape,  be  more  properly  omitted ;  as  it  proceeds  on 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  animal  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word  rum  is  the  rhinoceros ;  and  because 
one  of  the  main  arguments  for  this  supposition  is  based 
upon  a  word  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  but  inserted 
by  the  English  translators,  as  will  be  shown  below. 
Still,  as  the  general  infbrmation  here  exhibited  is  not 
uninteresting,  the  whole  may  be  permitted  to  remain ; 
referring  the  reader,  however,  for  a  probably  more 
correct  view  to  the  additions  below.    K. 

Before  we  inquire  what  creature  is  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  reemj  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  its  precise 
character  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  several 
passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  The  first  allusion 
to  it  is  In  the  rephr  of  Balaam  to  Bakk,  when  impor- 
tuned by  the  terrified  king  to  curse  the  invading  armies 
of  Israel :  **  God  brought  them  out  of  Eg^pt ;  he  hath 
as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn,"  Numb,  xxiii. 
22 ;  xxiv.  8.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  reem 
was  conceived  to  possess  very  considerable  power. 
With  this  idea  corresponds  the  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  the  prophet  associates  with  him  other  power- 
ful animals,  to  symbolize  the  leaders  and  princes  of 
the  hostile  nations  that  were  destined  to  desolate  his 
country :   ^  And  the  unicorns  shall  come  down  wiUi 


them,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulb;  and  dieir  W 
shall  be  soaked  with  blood,  and  their  dust  be  naik 
fat  with  fiimess,''  chap,  xxxiv.  7.  From  the  book  c( 
Job  we  learn,  that  he  was  not  only  an  animal  of  c«- 
nderable  strength,  but  also  of  a  very  intnctaUe  if- 
position :  ^  Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to mn^ 
or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?  Canst  thou  bind  tbennKa* 
with  his  band  in  the  furrow,  or  will  hebanovGy 
valleys  after  thee?  Wilt  thou  trust  him beesiff  b^ 
strength  is  great,  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labor  to  hM- 
Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  booK  ^ 
seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  bam  ?  "  chap.  nsL^J^ 
Another  particular  we  collect  fiom  Pa.  xciL* 
namely,  that  this  ammal  poasesMS  a  sinfk  0A 
and  tliat  in  an  erect  posture,  unlike  other  boiiM«>*'' 
mala :  ^'My  horn  shalt  thou  exah  like  ttc^'^'^ 
unicorn ; "  while  it  is  evident  fiom  the  foUowiof  l» 
sage,  that  it  was  sometimes  found  with  more  bu» 
than  one.  '*  His  [Joseph's]  boms  are  like  the  b^ 
of  an  unicorn,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  J  7.  There  vt^ 
more  passages,  in  which  the  reesi  is  meoDOBo  ( 
Scripture:  these  are  Pa.  xxiL  21.  and  xny 
From  the  former  we  are  unable  to  cather  ^Pr 
tional information,  and  the  latter wiuadd bm wH^ 
our  stock :  <'  He  maketh  them  also  to  akip  bke  « c» 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  unicom." 

We  are  now  better  prepared  to  eiamiDeiBW 
validity  of  the  claims  that  have  been  adrtncfd  w  » 
vor  of  those  animals  which  are  supposed  »» 
reem  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    lit  »  bK  *» 
Mr.  Bruce.  ^,    ^ 

It  is  very  remarkable,  says  this  <i'*""€°*°*^f?A,. 
ler,  that  two  such  animals  as  the  elephant  ^^. 
noceros  ^ould  have  wholly  escaped  the  ^*^?!JL| 
the  sacred  writers.  Moses  and  the  chiMrepot  i»^ 
were  long  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  couninei^ 
produced  them  both,  while  in  Egypt «»  "  ^ 
The  cbssing  of  the  animals  into  dm^^J^ 
seemp  to  have  led  the  kgialalor  into  i  bad  «  "^ 
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■iiy  of  deocribiiiA  In  one  of  the  claflset^  an  animal 
which  made  the  food  of  the  principal  pagan  nationa 
in  the  neighborhood.  Considering  the  long  and  inti- 
mate connection  Solomon  had  with  the  south  coast 
of  the  Red  sea,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  them,  as  both  David  his  father, 
and  he  himself^  made  plentiful  use  of  ivory,  as 
they  frequently  mention  in  their  writings,  which, 
along  with  gold,  came  from  the  same  parts.  Solo- 
mon, besides,  wrote  ejroressly  on  zooloey,  and  we 
can  scarce  suppose  was  ignorant  of  two  of  the  princi- 
pal articlee  or  that  part  of  the  creation,  inhabitants  of 
the  great  continent  of  Asia  east  from  him,  and  that 
of  Africa  on  the  south,  with  both  which  territories  he 
was  in  constant  correspondence. 

There  are  two  animals  named  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture, without  naturalists  being  agreea  what  they  are. 
The  one  is  the  hekemathj  the  other  the  reem ;  both 
mentioned  as  types  of  strength,  courage  and  inde- 
pendence on  man ;  and,  as  such,  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  lot  of  beasts,  to  be  subdued  by  him,  or  re- 
duced under  his  dominion.  Though  tms  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense,'~for  there  is  no  animal  with- 
out the  fear  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of 
man, — we  are  to  nnderatand  it  of  animals  possessed 
of  strength  and  size  so  superlative,  as  that  in  these 
qualities  other  beasts  bear  no  proportion  to  them. 

The  behemoth  Mr.  Bruce  takes  to  be  the  dephard^ 
in  which  we  differ  from  him :  the  reem  he  argues  to 
be  the  rhinoeeroBf  from  the  following  considerations : 

The  derivation  of  the  word,  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Ethiopic,  seems  to  be  from  erectness,  or  standing 
sbrmgnt.  This  is  certainly  no  particular  quality  in 
the  animal  itself  who  is  not  more,  nor  even  so  much, 
erect  as  many  other  quadrupeds,  for  its  knees  are 
rather  crooked ;  but  it  is  from  the  circumstance  and 
manner  in  which  his  horn  is  placed.  The  horns  of 
all  other  animals  are  inclined  to  some  degree  of  par- 
allelism with  the  nose,  or  oifirmHi.  The  horn  or  the 
rtiinoceros  alone  is  erect  or  perpendicular  to  this 
bone,  on  which  it  stands  at  right  angles ;  thereby  pos- 
sessing a  greater  purchase  or  power,  as  a  lever,  than 
any  horn  could  nossibly  have  in  any  other  position. 
This  simation  or  the  horn  is  very  happily  alluded  to 
in  the  sacred  writings :  ^  My  horn  shalt  thou  exalt 
like  the  ham  of  a  reemj^^  Ps.  xcii.  10.  And  the  horn 
here  alluded  to  is  not  wholly  figurative,  but  was  really 
an  ornament  worn  by  great  men  in  the  days  of  vic- 
tory, preferment,  or  rejoicing,  when  they  were  anoint- 
ed with  new,  sweet,  or  fresh  oil ;  a  circumstance 
which  David  joins  with  that  of  erecting  the  horn. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  some  writers  to 
consider  the  unicorn  as  beinf  of  the  deer  or  antelope 
kind,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of,  since  this  is  or  a 
genus,  whose  very  character  is  fear  and  weakness, 
very  opposite,  as  Mr.  Bruce  continues,  to  the  qualities 
by  which  the  reem  is  described  in  Scripture.  Be- 
sides, it  is  plain  the  reem  is  not  of  the  class  of  clean 
quadrupeds;  and  a  late  traveller  very  whimsically 
takes  him  fbr  the  leviathan,  which  certainly  was 
a  fish.  Balaam,  a  priest  of  Midian,  and  so  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  the  haunts  of  the  rhinoceros,  and 
intimately  ccmnected  with  Ethiopia,  (for  they  them- 
selves were  shepherds  of  that  country,)  in  a  transport, 
from  contemplating  the  strength  of  Israel  whom  he 
ivas  brought  to  curse,  says,  they  had  as  it  were  ^the 
Btrength  of  the  reem^  Numb,  xxiii.  22.  Job  makes 
frequent  allusion  to  his  great  strengtii,  ferocity  and 
indocility,  chap,  xxxix.  9,  10.  Headks,  <*Will  the 
reem  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  to  abide  at  thy  crib  ?  " 
That  is,  Will  he  willingly  come  into  thy  atolile,  and 


eat  at  thv  manger  ?  and  again,  **•  Canst  thou  bind  the 
reem  with  a  band  in  the  furrow,  and  will  he  harrow 
the  valleys  afler  thee  ?  "  In  other  words.  Canst  thou 
make  him  to  go  in  the  plou^  or  harrows  ? 

Isaiah,  (chap,  xxxiv.  7.)  who,  of  all  the  prophets, 
seems  to  have  known  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  the  best, 
when  prophesying  about  the  destruction  of  Idumea, 
says,  that  *^  the  reem  shall  come  down  with  the  fat 
cattle :  **  a  proof  tiiat  he  knew  his  habitation  was  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  same  manner  as  when 
foretelling  the  desolation  of  Egypt,  he  mentions  as 
one  manner  of  effecting  it,  the  bringing  down  the  fly 
from  Ethiopia,  to  meet  the  cattle  in  the  desert,  and 
among  the  bushes,  and  destroy  them  there,  where 
that  insect  did  not  ordinarily  come  but  on  command, 
(comp.  Isa.  vii.  18, 19,  and  Exod.  viii.  22.)  and  where 
the  cattle  feed  every  year,  to  save  themselves  from 
that  insect. 

The  rhinoceros  in  Gteez  is  called  arwi  harieh^  and 
in  the  Amharic,  aurarte,  both  of  which  names  signify 
the  large  wild  beast  with  the  horn.  This  would  seem 
as  if  applied  to  the  species  that  had  but  one  horn. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  tne  country  of  the  Shangalla,  and 
in  Nubia  adjoining,  he  is  called  ^ftmamgtm,  or  horn 
upon  horn,  and  this  would  seem  to  denote  that  he 
had  two.  The  Ethiopic  text  renders  the  word  reeni, 
arw4  harishj  and  this  the  Septuagint  translates  ^oroxe- 
aof,  or  unicorn. 

If  the  Abyssinian  rhinoceros  had  invariably  two 
horns,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Septuagint  would 
have  called  him  monoceros,  especially  as  they  must 
have  seen  an  animal  of  this  kind  exposed  at  Alexan- 
dria in  their  time,  when  first  mentioned  in  history, 
at  an  exhibition  given  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  fals 
accession  to  the  crown,  before  the  death  or  his  father. 

The  principal  reason  for  translating  the  word  reemj 
unicorn,  and  not  rhinoceros,  is  from  a  prejudice  that 
he  must  have  but  one  horn.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
so  well  founded,  as  to  be  admitted  as  the  only  argu- 
ment for  establishing  the  existence  of  an  animal, 
which  never  has  appeared  after  the  search  of  so 
many  ages.  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of 
the  home  of  the  unicorn ;  so  that,  even  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  reem  may  be  the  rhinoceros,  as  the 
Asiatic  and  part  of  the  African  rhinoceros  may  be 
the  unicorn. 

In  addition  to  these  particulars,  Mr.  Bruce  informs 
us,  that  the  rhinoceros  does  not  eat  hay  or  grass,  but 
lives  entirely  upon  trees ;  he  does  not  spare  the  most 
thorny  ones,  but  rather  seems  to  be  fond  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  small  branch  that  can  escape  his  han- 
ger, for  he  has  the  strongest  jaws  of  any  creature 
known  to  hitn,and  best  adapted  to  grinding  orbruis- 
ing  any  thing  that  makes  resistance.  But,  besides  the 
trees  capable  of  most  resistance,  there  are  in  the  vast 
forests  which  he  inhabits  trees  of  a  softer  consistence, 
and  of  a  vci-y  succulent  quality,  which  seem  to  be 
destined  for  his  principal  food.  For  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  highest  branches  of  these,  his  upp«r  lip  is 
capable  of  being  lengthened  out,  so  as  to  increase  his 
power  of  laying  hold  with  this,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  elephant  does  with  his  trunk.  With  this  lip, 
and  the  assistance  of  his  tongue,  he  pulls  down  the 
upper  branches,  which  have  most  leaves,  and  these  he 
devours  first :  having  stripped  the  tree  of  its  branches, 
he  does  not  theremre  abandon  it,  but  placing  his 
snout  as  low  in  the  trunk  as  he  finds  his  horn  will 
enter,  he  rips  up  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  reduces 
it  to  thin  pieces,  like  so  many  laths  4  and  when  he 
hss  thus  prepared  it,  he  embraces  as  much  of  it  as  he 
can  in  his  monatiouB  jaws,  and  twistsit  with  as  much 
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IB  an  ox  would  do  a  root  of  celery.  (Bruce's 
Tiaveis,  vol.  y.  p.  89—95.) 

Such  IB  the  descriptioa  which  this,  iotelligent 
writer  gives  of  the  animal  which  he  suppoBes  to  be 
the  reem  of  the  sacred  writers ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  notice  the  objections  urged  against  this 
opinion. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  considers  the  reem  to  be  a  species 
of  the  wild  bull,  an  animal  bred  in  the  Arabian  and 
S3rrian  deserts,  objects,  that  the  rhinoceros  cannot  be 
the  animal  intended,  because  the  reem  is  represented 
as  having  high  and  terrible  horns;  whereas,  this 
creature  possesses  but  <me,  and  that  a  very  short  one, 
placed  just  over  the  nosek  That  the  former  part  of 
this  objection  is  founded  in  misappreliension,  we 
have  already  seen ;  since  the  reem  is,  in  one  passage 
of  Scripture  at  least  represented  as  having  only  one 
horn ;  and  that  horn,  as  is  .evident  from  the  nUusion, 
placed  in  a  position  exactly  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  weapon  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  fiur- 
nished  by  Mr.  i(ruce.  Nor  is  the  remaining  part  of 
the  objection  of  greater  weight,  since  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  by  no  means  of  so  contemptible  a  size  as 
it  represents.  In  the  forty^-second  and  fiily-sixth  vol- 
umes of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Dr.  Parscms 
has  given  drawings  of  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros, 
from  JDr.  Mead's,  and  also  from  sir  Hans  Sloane's, 
collections.  From  those  delineations  we  ascertain, 
that  the  straight  horn  on  a  double-homed  animal  was 
twenijf^Jive  inehes  in  length;  the  curved  one  being 
something  shorter;  and  the  two  diameters  of  the 
bases  ikmeen  inches.  Nor  were  these  the  larsest  of 
the  kind,  for  the  doctor  mentions  a  horn  in  the  col- 
lection of  sir  H.  Sloane,  which  was  thiriif'Seven 
inches  long,  and  another  thirhf-hoo  inches ;  and  Buf- 
fi>n  mentions  one  whoBe  length  was  three  feet  eight 
incheSj — an  altitude  sufficient,  surely,  to  justify  Uie 
allunons  of  the  sacred  writers. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  we  must  remark,  that  the 
wild  bull,  which  in  all  its  varieties  is  possessed  of 
two  horns,  can  never  be  identiiied  with  an  animal 
represented  as  varying  in  these  particulars;  pos- 
sessing sometimes  one  and  sometimeB  two.  The 
LXX,  as  we  have  shown,  imifbrmly  tranriate  the 
Heb.  t=Ni  by  ftovox§Qot,  L  e.  osE-hamed ;  and  the  con- 
tradiction is  eoually  great,  whether  they  designed  to 
describe  a  bull  having  two  horosi  or  whether  they 
designed  the  double^med  rhinoceros.  But  when 
we  consider  that  a  wild  bull,  having  only  one  horn, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  beeve  kind, 
and,  indeed,  would  be  a  monster ;  whereas  a  unicorn, 
or  single-homed  rhinoceros,  would  suit  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  be  perfectiy  well  known  to 
ti)eir  readers ;  while  another  species  of  rhinoceros, 
having  two  horns,  would  suit  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  a  similar  animal  is  meant,  and  this  also 
was  known  to  their  readers ; — ^we  cannot  but  approve 
of  the  choice  they  made  in  preferring  the  rhinoceros 
to  the  urus,  as  the  animal  mtended  by  the  Hebrew 
reem.  We  consider  this  choice  and  this  opinion  of 
the  Egyptian  translators,  who  cotainly  knew  full  as 
well  as  modem  writers  can  know,  the  animal  most 
likely  to  be  described  by  the  sacred  poet,  as  no  despi- 
cable authority  on  this  side  of  the  question. 

We  now  leave  the  reader  to  determine  for  him- 
self respecting  the  identity  of  this  disputed  animal. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
rhinoceros  preponderate,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
very  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude  this  to  be  the 
reem  of  the  sacred  volume. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  Bome  idea  may 


be  formed  of  tne  external  appeanoee,  at  wdH  uib 
dispoBitionfi  of  the  rbinoceroB.  A  few  additioialR- 
maiiis,  however,  may  not  be  unacoeptaUe. 

Next  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  aid  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  animate.  It  is  uniailj  fMod 
twelve  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  u>  tbe  iietf- 
tion  of  the  tail ;  fi^m  six  to  seven  feet  high ;  and  tk 
circumference  of  its  body  is  neariy  equal  to  its  leocih 
It  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  elephant  in  bulk ;  sr^i 
the  reason  of  its  appearing  so  much  amaUer  to  \k 
eve  than  that  animal  is,  that  its  legs  are  so  mueh 
shorter.  Words,  says  Goldsmith,  can  coDTey  but  a 
very  confused  idea  of  this  animal's  shape;  lad  n; 
there  are  few  so  remarkably  formed.  But  ht  is 
horn,  which  we  have  alreadv  described,  iiH  bead 
would  have  the  appearance  of  tnat  part  of  a  hog.  Tint 
skin  of  the  rhinoceroB  is  naked,  rou^,  knottr,  aad 
lying  upon  tbe  body  in  folds,  in  a  very  pecnfiar  du- 
ner :  the.  skin,  which  is  of  a  dirty  brown  colVf  it  n 
thick  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  a.cimelar,  and  to  raiai 
musket-ball. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal  diatip- 
pears  chiefly  formidable  from  the  hem  growiii;  froa 
its  snout;  and  formed  rather  for  war,  tfaanviiiiii 
propensitv  to  engage.  The  elephant,  tlie  boai,  nd 
the  Duffalo,  are  obliced  to  strice  tFansrenelj  vii 
their  weapons ;  but  the  rhinoceros,  from  the  aumt 
of  his  horn,  emplovs  all  his  force  with  even  blow; 
so  that  the  tiger  vidu  more  wilUngly  attack  any  o(b^ 
animal  of  the  forest  than  one  whose  streogtli  i« 
jusdy  employed.  Indeed,  thane  is  no  force  vliirfc 
this  terrible  animal  has  to  apprehend;  defended ca 
every  side  by  a  thick,  homy  hide,  which  tbe  ch«?  c^ 
the  lion  or  the  tiger  are  unable  to  pierce,  and  annRi 
before  with  a  weapon  that  even  the  elepbantdo^  otf 
choose  to  oppose.  Travellers  have  aasared  os,  ti^ 
the  elephant  is  often  found  dead  in  theiiueeii^pKi^ 
with  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceroe. 

J  The  preceding  arguments  are  the  atronge^  f^ 
eed  the  only  ones,  which  can  he  urged  ki  knt^ 
the  rhinoceros^  as  being  the  reem  of  tbe  Hdmvviit- 
ers.  They  are  however  rebutted  fay  tbe  fact,  tlii^ 
tiie  reem  was  obviously  an  animal  weilluiowii ' 
the  Hebrews,  being  everv  wha«  meotiQaed  «^ 
other  animals  common  to  tne  coimtry ;  while  tbf  rt:- 
noeeros  was  never  an  mbabitam  of  theoouotr^.i**' 
where  else  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writen^  o^*'* 
cording  to  Bochart,  either  by  Aristotle  ia  hi»ii«*>*^ 
of  animals,  nor  by  Aiabian  writen.  Nor  dodir  qv 
ities  and  habits  of  the  rhinoceroe  at  all  ooiocaie  ^ 
those  ascribed  to  the  reem.  Tbe  promioeiit  (a^ 
of  the  latter  are  its  homs^  in  reqiect  to  wW*" 
classed  with  animals  that  push,  which  *^^ 
case  with  the  rhinoceros.  Besides,  tbe  chiel  sf* 
ment  adduced  above  for  the  rhinoceros,  riz.  iIbi  * 
reem  is  sometimes  described  with  one  hofnaod*"'' 
times  with  more,  is  &lae.  Tbe  tmth  ia,  tbe  vwd  f** 
has  in  itself  no  reference  to  boms  at  sD,aod  wba«^ 
the  animal  is  spoken  of  with  any  alloaos  lo  »* 
member,  the  expression  is  in  the  plural,  ktm:  e.  t 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  «  His  FJosephW  horns  aw  »*  * 
homs  of  an  unicorn ;"  ^xxii-ai^^Theuha^b-r; 
[and  delivered]  me  fh>m  the  horns  of  the  w^ 
In  Ps.  xciL  10,  which  is  referred  to  abore  aa  p*™ 
that  die  reem  is  sometimes  represented  as  •*"||v: 
ime  horn,  the  Hebrew  reads  aamply,  **My  "*"  ^ 
thou  exalt  \ike  an  imicora ;"  where  the  wora*'^** . 
stands  in  the  English  vernon,  ki  no  where  «2J*^ 
although  there  is  undoubtedly  an  ettipaa^  *^  > 
compare  witii  other  parallel  paaBage8,oii|bt to  Jec^ 
out  with  Aonif,  in  the  phiral,  rather  than  •»»'"^ 
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ffular.  (See  Stuart*^  Heb.  Gram.  $  550.  4th  edit.) 
Thus  the  whole  arffument  in  quesftion  rests  not  on 
the  Hebrew  original  but  on  an  interpolation  of  the 
English  tninslatorB. — ^Indeed  the  supposition  of  the 
rhinoceros  has  been  long  since  refuted  by  Bochart, 
to  whose  learned  work  the  reader  is  referred.  (Hieroz. 
Tom.  i.  980.  edit  1713.) 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Bochart,  and  after  him  Ro- 
senmiiller  and  others,  regard  the  reem  of  the  Hebrews 
as  a  species  of  antelope,  the  rim  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
oryx  or  leucoryx  of  uie  Greeks.  The  argument  of 
most  weight  in  Bochart's  mind,  seems  to  be  the  fiict, 
that  rim  in  Arabic,  which  is  equivalent  to  reem  in 
Hebrew,  is  thus  used  of  a  species  of  white  ^elle  or 
antelope,  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  of  Arab.  p.  xxxviii.  Germ, 
ed.)  which  would  seem  to  be  very  probably  the 
leucoryx.  But  then,  the  other  characteristics  of 
these  animals  by  no  means  correspond  to  those  of 
the  reem,  which  is  every  where  described  as  a  fierce, 
intractable  animal,  acting  on  the  ofibnsive  and  attack- 
ing even  men  of  its  own  accord.  Now,  however 
wild  and  untameable  many  species  of  antelopes  may 
be,  they  are  universally  described  as  a  shy  and 
retiring  animal,  always  flying  from  pursuit,  and 
avoiding  even  the  approach  or  man.  In  opposition 
to  this,  Bochart  and  Rosenmiiller  produce  a  passage 
of  Martial,  where  he  ^ves  to  the  oryx  the  epithet 
fierce,  (saevus  oryx,  Epigr.  xiii.  95.)  and  another  from 
Oppian,  where  he  says,  *<  There  is  a  beast,  with 
pointed  boms,  familiar  to  the  woods,  the  sava^  orrx, 
most  terrrible  to  other  beasts."  (Cyneget.  li.  445.) 
Now  all  these  epithets  and  descriptions,  even  allow- 
ing nothing  for  poetical  amplification,  are  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  stagof  our  forests  and  of  Asia ;  they 
imply  no  more  than  that  the  oryx,  when  hard  push- 
ed, will  turn  upon  its  pursuers,  and  defend  himself 
with  fury.  Yet  no  one  would  hence  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  stag  to  act  on 
the  ofiensive ;  nor  can  such  a  conclusion  be  drawn 
with  better  reason  in  regard  to  the  oryx. — ^The  oryx 
of  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  is  understood  to  be 
the  anidope  oryx  of  zooloffists ;  the  ffozella  Indica  of 
Ray,  the  capra  gcadla  of  tne  Syst  Nat,  the  Egyptian 
antelope  of  Pennant,  and  the  paaan  of  Buflx)u.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  fallow  deer,  having  straight, 
slender,  annulated  horns  which  taper  to  a  point ;  the 
boras  are  about  three  feet  long,  the  jioints  sharp,  and 
about  fourteen  inches  asunder;  the  body  and  sides 
are  of  a  reddish  ash  dolor ;  the  face  is  white,  with  a 
black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  horns,  and  another  on  the 
middle  of  the  fiice.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
— ^The  leucoryx,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  oryx 
of  Oppian,  is  in  general  similar  to  the  animal  above 
described,  except  that  the  body  is  of  a  milk  white 
color.  It  inhabits  the  neiffhborhood  of  Bassora,  on 
the  Persian  gulf. — ^Most  w>vioushr  neither  of  these 
animals  answer  the  description  of'^the  Hebrew  reem. 
The  foci  that  the  Arabs  apply  the  word  rim  to  this 
class  of  animals,  has  probably  its  origin  in  the  same 
cause,  which  also  leads  them  to  apply  to  the  races  of 
deer  and  antelopes,  in  general,  the  epithet  wUd  oxen, 
(See  Schultens,  Comm.  in  Job  xxxix.  9.) 

Other  vn'iters  have  supposed  the  reem  of  the  He- 
brevra  to  be  the  unu,  hiaon,  or  wild  ox,  described  by  Cie- 
sar,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  same  animal  as  the 
American  buf&lo.  The  chapicteristics  of  this  animal 
accord  well  with  those  attnbuted  to  the  reem ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  bison  existed  in  Pales- 
tine, or  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  A  more  obvious 
supposition,  therefore,  is  that  of  Schultens,  De  Wette, 
Geseniusi  and  others,  that  under  the  reem  we  are  to 
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understand  the  bufSdo  of  the  eastern  continent,  the 
boa  hubalue  of  LiimKUB,  which  difiers  from  the  bison 
or  American  buffido  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  horns 
and  the  absence  of  the  dewlap.  This  anunal  is  indi- 
g^enous,  originally,  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, but  aw  in  rersia,  Abyssinui  and  Egypt ;  and  is 
now  also  naturalized  in  Italy  and  southern  Europe. 
As,  therefore,  it  existed  in  the  countries  all  around 
Palestine,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
also  feund  in  that  country,  or  at  least  in  the  regions 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  as 
Basban  and  Idumea. 

The  oriental  bufialo  spears  to  be  so  closely  allied 
to  our  common  ox,  that  without  an  attentive  exam- 
ination it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  variety  of 
that  anunal.  In  point  of  size  it  is  rather  superior  to 
the  ox ;  and  upon  an  accurate  in^|>ection,  it  is  observed 
to  differ  in  the  shape  and  magnitude  of  the  head,  the 
latter  being  larger  than  in  the  ox.  But  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  structure  of  the  horns  that  the  buffalo  is  dis- 
tinguished, these  being  of  a  shape  and  curvature  al- 
together different  from  those  of  the  ox.  They  are  of 
gigantic  size  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal, 
and  of  a  compressed  form,  with  a  sharp  exterior 
edge ;  for  a  considerable  lensth  firom  their  base  these 
horns  are  straight,  and  then  oend  slightly  upwards ; 
the  prevailing  color  of  them  is  dusky,  or  nearly  black* 
The  bufifdo  has  no  dewlap ;  his  tail  is  smaU  and  des- 
titute of  vertebrs  near  the  extremity ;  his  ears  are 
long  and  pointed.  This  animal  has  the  appearance 
of  uncommon  strength.  The  bulk  of  his  body,  and 
prodigious  musctdar  limbs,  denote  his  force  at  the  first 
view.  His  aspect  is  ferocious  and  malignant ;  at  the 
same  dme  that  his  physiognomy  is  stronffly  marked 
with  features  of  stupidity.  His  head  is  of  a  ponder- 
ous size ;  his  eyes  diminutive ;  and  what  serves  to 
render  hjs  visaffe  still  more  savase,  are  the  tufb  of 
frizzled  hair  v^ich  hang  down  from  his  cheeks  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  muzzle. 

This  aniitud,  although  orifjinally  a  luitive  of  the 
hotter  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  is  now  completely 
naturalized  to  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Pennant  supposes  the  wild  huUa  of  Aristotle  to  have 
been  buffaloes,  and  Gmelin  and  other  distinsuished 
naturalists  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Gmenn  also 
supposes  the  Boa  huUcua  of  Pliny  to  have  been  the 
same  animal.  Buffon,  however,  endeavors  to  show, 
that  the  liuffalo  of  modern  times  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  it  was  first  transported 
from  its  native  countries,  the  wanner  regions  of  Af- 
rica and  the  Indies,  to  be  naturalized  in  Italy,  not 
earlier  than  the  sevcuih  century. 

The  buffalo  grows  in  some  countries  to  an  ex- 
tremely large  size.  The  bufiidoes  of  Abyssinia  grow 
to  tvrice  the  size  of  our  largest  oxen,  and  are  called 
elephant  bulla  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  pair  of  horns 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  six  feet  and  a  half 
lonff,  and  the  hollow  of  which  will  hold  five  quarts. 
Father  Lobo  affirms  that  some  of  the  horns  of  the 
buffaloes  in  Abyssinia  will  hold  teu  quarts;  and 
Dillon  saw  some  in  India  that  were  ten  feet  long. 
They  are  somedmes  wrinkled,  but  senerally  smooth. 
The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  two  horns  is 
usually  about  ^yb  feet. 

Wild  buffiUoes  occur  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and 
India,  where  they  live  in  great  troops  in  the  forests, 
and  are  resarded  as  excessivelv  fierce  and  dangerous 
animals.  In  all  these  particulars  they  coincide  with 
the  bufibloes  of  America.  The  hunting  of  them  is  a 
favorite  but  very  dangerous  pursuit  f  the  hunten 
never  venture  in  any  numbers  to  oppose  these  fero- 
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^   face ;  but  conceal  themwlvee 

-•-"T-^.vuk-itA,    ^%^        ■*»  the  branches  of  the  trees; 

^v^*  ^S^iS^^*^      ^^^  buflfsloes  as  they  pa»  along. 

^^fv^S  a.1^    i«  southern  Europe,  the  buflyb 

d^^??i^:j^^™^«^    InEgyptespecially 

V«mucUu\uv»^^^  where,acconlmgtoSonnini,it 

v\e\dft  v^fwitj  of  ^"'^'BeJlent  milk,  from  which  butter 

wid  vtt\ou»\in^  ^^  cheese  are  made. 

^The  WEEbIVoT^   ^^^  Sonnini,  **  is  an  acquisition 
of  i\\e  moAfttn  'fegyi^tians,  with  which  their  ancestors 
wero  unsc(\\]SAnt0a.     It  was  brought  over  from  Per- 
sia \^  ?  '\  into  theiT  country,  where  the  species  is  at 
present  umversslly  spread^  and  is  very  much  propa- 
gated.   It  is  even  more  numerous  than  the  common 
ox,  and  is  there  equally  domestic,  though  but  recent- 
ly domesdcsted ;  as  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
constantly  uniform  color  of  the  hair,  and  still  more 
by  a  remnant  of  (brocity  and  intractalMlity  of  dispo- 
sition, and  a  wild  and  lowering  aspect,  the  characters 
of  all  half-tamed  anunals.    The  buffidoes  of  Egypt, 
however,  are  not  near  so  wild  nor  so  much  to  be  feared 
as  those  of  other  countries.    They  there  partake  of 
the  gentleness  of  other  domestic  animals,  and  only  re- 
tain a  few  sudden  and  occasional  caprices. — ^They 
are  so  fond  of  water,  that  I  have  seen  them  continue 
in  it  a  whole  day.    It  often  happens  that  the  water 
which  is  fetched  from  the  Nile,  near  its  banks,  has 
contracted  their  inuskv  smell.** 

These  animals  multiply  more  readily  than  the 
common  ox;  they  breed  in  the  fourth  year,  pro- 
ducing votm^  for  two  vears  together,  and  remaining 
sterile  the  third ;  and  they  commonly  cease  breeding 
after  their  twelfth  year.  Their  term  of  life  is  much 
the  same  as  that  ofthe  common  ox.  Thev  are  more 
robust  than  the  common  ox,  better  capable  of  bear- 
ing fatigue,  and,  generally  speaking,  less  liable  to  di»- 
tempers.  They  are  theielbre  emploved  to  advantage 
in  different  kinds  of  labor.  Buffaloes  are  made  to 
draw  heavy  loads,  and  are  commonly  guided  by 
m^ans  of  a  ring  passed  tbroush  the  nose.  In  its  hao- 
its  the  bufiklo  is  much  less  cleanly  dian  the  ox,  and 
delights  to  wallow  in  the  mud.  His  voice  is  deeper, 
more  uncouth  and  hideous  than  that  of  the  bull. 
The  milk  is  said  by  some  authors  to  be  not  so  good 
as  that  ofthe  cow,  but  more  plentiful ;  Buflbn,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  it  is  far  superior  to  cows'  milk. 
The  skm  and  horns  are  of  more  value  than  all  the 
rost  of  the  animal ;  the  latter  are  of  a  fine  grain, 
strong,  and  bear  a  good  pohsb,  and  are  therefore  in 
much  esteem  with  cutlers  and  other  artisans. 

Italy  is  the  country  where  buffaloes  arc,  at  prescut, 
most  common  perhaps  in  a  domesticated  state.  They 
are  used  more  particularly  in  the  Pontine  inarehes 
and  those  in  the  district  of  Sienna,  where  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  climate  acts  unfavorably  on  common 
cattle,  but  affects  the  bufftloes  less.  The  Spaniards 
also  have  paid  attention  to  them ;  and  indeed  the 
cultivation  of  this  useful  anininl  seems  to  bo  pretty 
general  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Niebuhr 
remarks,  that  he  saw  buffaloes  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  at  Bombay,  Surat,  on  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
Orontes,  at  Scauderoon,  &c.  and  indeed  in  almost  all 
marshy  regions  and  near  large  rivers.  He  docs  not 
remember  an^  in  Arabia,  there  being  perhaps  iu  that 
country  too  little  water  for  this  animal.  (Descr.  of 
Arabia,  p.  165,  Germ,  edit.) 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
buffalo  of  Asia,  in  order  to  show  that  it  possesses,  in 
its  ifrild  state,  all  the  characteristics  attributed  to  the 
Hebrew  rtm.    All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it 


has  been  domeatieated  only  at  a  comamtiwly  tecat 
period ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  tfwrefoie  were  |inbi' 
bly  acquainted  with  it  only  as  a  wiM,  nvage,  fiio- 
cious  animal,  resemUing  the  ox ;  and  it  wu  not  im- 
probably often  intended  by  them  under  the  epidM 
tmttt  ofBaiiuau  The  appropriatenea  ofthe  foit^ 
hig  description  to  the  Hebrew  reos  win  be  eppra, 
on  a  closer  inspectkni  of  the  psieages  where  toil  ui- 
mal  is  mentioned. 

In  Deut  xxxiiL  17,  and  Pik  xeii.  lOftheeomnmn 
is  with  his  horns ;  which  requires  do  fiuther  uhsbir 
tion  after  what  is  and  above.    In  Numb,  im  22; 
xxiv.  8,  it  is  said,  **  he  hath  as  it  were  the  jirai^  of 
a rtem ; "'  this  is  certainly  roost  appropriate,  if  ve 
adopt  here  the  word  sfreiigt^  as  the  proper  tnuli- 
don.    But  the  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  Ar^ 
means  strictly,  re^ndibf  of  mdUonj  gpeed^  conibiiied,  if 
you  please,  with  /orce.    In  this  sense  abo,  it  a  not 
less  descriptive  of^e  buffalo,  which  nine  with  gmi 
speed  and  violence  when  excited ;  as  isofteo  theme 
in  regard  to  whole  henls,  which  then  ruahhtlDdly 
forwards  with  tremendous  power.    (See  the  Accoutf      i 
of  major  Long's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountiiisj      | 
In  three  other  passages,  the  reesi  is  closely  coopm 
with  the  common  ox,  or  with  the  employment  ofthe 
latter.    In  Ps.  xxix.  6^  it  is  ssid,  ''He  maketh  them 
also  to  skip  like  a  calf;  Lebanon  and  SirioD  likei 
young  reem ; "  where  the  young  of  die  nm^Bs^'n 
parallelism  with  the  calf,  so  that  we  riioold  nt- 
urally  expect  a  great  similarity  between  them,  m 
xxxiv.  7,  "And  the  reewnm  shall  come  doira  with 
them,  and  the  bulkieks  with  the  bolb,  &c"  Hei^n 
verse  6,  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  hasa  great  ncfifice 
in  Bozrah ;  and  the  idea  in  verse  7  is,  accoiding  to 
the  LXX  and  Gesenius,  that  the  reesim  ahili  esM 
down^  i.  e.  shall  make  part  oi;  this  SBcrl6oe,  as  ain 
the  bullocks,  old  and  young,  ofthe  land  of  Edon^io 
that  their  <«]and  sfaaU  be  soaked  with  blood,"*  &c 
The  other paaage  is  Job  xxix.  9^19,  ** Will  thems 
be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thvcrib?  (W 
thou  bind  the  reeai  with  his  band  indie  furrow, a 
wiU  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee?   Wih  tbM 
trust  him  because  his  strength  is  great,  or  wUt  thoo 
leave  thy  labor  to  him  ?    Wilt  thou  believe  him,  tW 
he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  UT 
barn  ?  "    Hero  Job  is  asked,  whether  he  woukl  m 
to  intrust  to  the  reem  such  and  such  labon  as  weie 
usually  performed  by  oxen.    Nothing  can  be  moie 
appropriate  to  the  wild  buffalo  than  Uuslanginp; 
and  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Hebrews  prowblT 
knew  it  only  in  a  wild  state.    The  only  other  ptfM? 
where  the  reem  is  mentioned  is  Ps.  xxii.  21,  asdtbs 
requires  a  more  extended  notice.    The  petlouj  » 
deep  distress  says  iu  verse  12,  <«  Many  bulb  (s^)haw 
compassed  mo,  strong  bulls  of  Bashsn  hare  I***  J 
round.    They  gaped  upon  me  with  theb  mottiMi 
as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.    For  dogs  hate  com- 
passed me,"  &c.    Here  it  will  be  observed  thai  \m 
animals   are  mentioned    as    besetting  the  wntfft 
bulls  of  Bashan,  liona,  dogs.    The  p«ln^^S'? 
ceeds  to  speak  of  his  deliverance ;  verse  20,  "P^ 
liver  my  soul   [me]  from  the  sword,  my  dariiDi 
[me]  from  the  power  of  the  dog.    Save  me  from  the 
tioi/s  mouth;   for  thou  hast  hcaid  [and  M?ed1  ine 
from  the  horns  of  the  rtendm.'*    Here  also  it  wiU  » 
seen  are  three  animals,  corresponding  to  the  three 
before  mentioned  as  besetting  bim,  but  ranged  id  >d 
inverted  order,  viz.  the  dog,  the  lion,  and  the  recsii 
in  place  of  the  bulls  of  Baahan;  that  is,  from^ 
whole  stfucturo  ofthe  poem,  and  the  fhct  that  w» 
snimals  and  no  others  are  alluded  to,  the  infcreoce  s 
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almost  iiresistible,  that  the  recmim  of  vene  21  are  the 
pdrim  of  verse  12,  the  bulls  of  Bashao,  as  has  been 
already  suggested  above.  At  least  we  may  infer  that 
the  reem  was  an  animal  not  so  unlike  those  bulls,  but 
that  it  might  with  propriety  be  interchanged  with 
them  in  poetic  parallelism ;  a  circumstance  most 
appropriately  true  of  the  wild  buffalo,  and  of  him 
only. 

rrom  all  these  considerations,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  bufialo  must  have  been  far  better  known  in 
western  Asia  than  either  the  rhinoceros  or  the  oryx, 
(even  if  the  description  of  the  rum  suited  these  ani- 
mals in  other  respects,)  wo  feel  justified  in  assuming 
the  taurus  bubaluSy  or  wild  buffalo,  to  be  the  rtem  uf 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  unicorn  of  the  English 
version. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  this  oiisump- 
tion,  is  the  &ct  that  the  LXX  have  usually  translated 
the  Hebrew  reem  by  uoroxtf^mi,  unieom,  one-horn.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  transla- 
tors lived  many  centuries  after  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  written,  and  not  long  indeed  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  they  lived,  too,  in  E^ypt,  where  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  bui&lo  had  in  their  age  beffun  to  be 
domesticated.  In  such  circumstances,  and  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  animal  in  his  fierce  and  savage 
state,  they  may  have  thought  that  the  allusions  to  the 
reem  were  not  fully  answered  by  tlie  half-domesti- 
cated animal  before  them,  and  they  may,  therefore^ 
have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  insert  the  name  of 
some  animal  which  seemed  to  them  more  appropri- 
ate. That  they  did  often  take  such  liberties,  is  well 
known.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  very  passage  of 
Isaiah  above  quoted,  ch.  xxxiv.  7, where  the  Hebrew  is 
an'^sN'O];  o^noi,  *^and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls,'' 
i.  e.  the  bulls  with  the  strong  ones,  or,  according  to 
Cresenius,  *^  the  bulls  both  young  and  old : "  this  the 
LXX  translate,  xai  o{  xqioI  ttai  ol  ravqoi,  '<and  the 
rams  (or  wethers)  and  the  bulls,"— <;ertainly  a  quid 
pro  qm  not  less  striking  than  that  of  putting  unicom 
for  buffalo. 

That  the  LXX,  in  using  the  word  monoeerost  (uni- 
com, one-horn,)  did  not  understand  by  it  the  rhinoce- 
rosj  would  seem  obvious ;  both  because  the  latter  al- 
ways had  its  appropriate  and  peculiar  name  in  Greek, 
(^iroMtQtot,  rhinaeerosj  nose-horn,)  taken  from  the  posi- 
tion of  its  horn  upon  the  snout ;  and  also  firom  the  cir- 
cumstance so  much  insisted  on  above  in  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  that  the  rhinoceros  of  that  part  of 
Africa  adjacent  to  Egypt  actually  has  two  horns. 
They  appear  rather  to  have  had  in  mind  the  half-fab- 
ulous unicorn,  described  by  Pliny,  but  lost  sight  of 
by  all  subsequent  naturalists;  although  imperfect 
hints  and  accounts  of  a  similar  animal  have  been 
given  fay  travellers  in  Afiica  and  India  in  different 
centuries,  and  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
The  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  renders  it 
uroper  to  exhibit  here  all  the  evidence  which  exists  in 
respect  to  such  an  animal;  especially  as  it  is  no 
where  brought  together  in  the  English  language,  or 
at  least  in  no  such  form  as  to  render  it  generally  ac- 
cessible. 

The  figure  of  the  unicom,  in  various  attitudes,  is 
depicted,  according  to  Niebuhr,  on  almost  all  the 
stair-cases  found  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis. 
One  of  these  figures  is  given  in  vol.  IL  plate  xxiii. 
of  Niebuhr's  Travels;  and  also  in  vol.  L  p.  594, 
595,  of  the  Travels  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.  The  latter 
traveller  supposes  it  to  be  the  representation  of  a  bull 
with  a  single  bora.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  wild 
lieests  of  India,  says  with  regard  to  tne  animal  in 


question :  A^perrimam  auiemferam  monocerUem,  re- 
liquo  corpore  equo  aimtlem,  ce^pile  cerro,  pedibus  etc- 
pnanH,  cauda  afro,  mugitu  grovt,  uno  coma  nigro 
m^dia  fronte  cuJniorum  &um  eminente.  Hone  fercun 
vwam  negant  capL  (HisL  Nat.  viii.  21.)  ''The  uni- 
com is  an  exceeding  fierce  animal,  resembling  a 
horse  as  to  the  rest  of  its  body,  but  having  the  head 
like  a  stag,  the  feet  like  an  elephant,  and  the  tail  like 
a  wild  boar :  its  roaring  is  loud ;  and  it  has  a  black 
bora  of  about  two  cubits  projecting  from  the  middle 
of  its  forehead."  These  seem  to  be  the  chief  ancient 
notices  of  the  existence  of  the  animal  in  question. 

In  1530,  Ludovico  de  Bartema,  a  Roman  patrician, 
travelled  to  Egypt,  Arabia  and  India ;  and  having  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  Mussulman,  he  was  able  to 
visit  Mecca  with  the  Hadj,  or  g[reat  caravan  of  pilgrims. 
In  his  account  of  the  curiosities  of  this  city,  in  Ramu- 
sio's  Collection  of  Travels,  (Racotta  di  Via^gi,  Veuet. 
1 563,  p.  163.)  he  says :  **  On  tne  other  side  oftne  Caaba 
is  a  walled  court,  in  which  we  saw  two  uniconis, 
which  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  rarity ;  and  they  arc 
indeed  tnily  remarkable.  The  larser  of  the  two  is 
built  like  a  three-year-old  colt,  and  has  a  horn  upon 
the  forehead  about  three  ells  lonff.  The  other  uni- 
com was  smaller,  like  a  yeariing  foal,  and  has  a  horn 
perhaps  four  spans  long. — ^This  animal  has  the  color 
of  a  yellowish-brown  horse,  a  head  like  a  stag,  a  neck 
not  very  long,  with  a  diin  mane ;  the  legs  are  small 
and  slender, like  those  of  a  hind  or  roe ;  the  hooft  of 
the  forefeet  are  divided,  and  resemble  the  hoofi  of  a 
goat  These  two  animals  were  sent  to  the  sultan  of 
Mecca,  as  a  rarity  of  great  value,  and  very  seldom 
found,  by  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  wished  to  secure, 
by  this  present,  thQ  good  will  of  the  sultan  of  Mecca." 

Don  Juan  Gabriel  a  Portuguese  colonel,  who  lived 
several  yeare  in  Abyssinia,  assures  us,  that  in  the  re- 
gion of  Agamos  in  tne  Abyssinian  province  of  Damo- 
ta,  he  had  seen  an  animal  of  the  form  and  size  of  a 
middle-razed  horee,  of  a  dark  chestnut-brown  color, 
and  with  a  whitish  horn  about  five  spans  long  u|k>u 
the  forehead  ;  the  mane  and  tail  were  black,  and  the 
legs  short  and  slender.  Several  other  Portuguese, 
who  were  placed  in  confinement  upon  a  high 
mountain  in  the  district  Namna,  by  the  Abyssinian 
king  Adamas  Saghedo,  related  that  they  had  seen,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  several  unicorns  feeding. 
(Ludolf's  Hist.  iEthiop.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  n.  80,  seq.) 
These  accounts  are  confirmed  by  father  Lobo,  who 
lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  missionary  in  Abyssinia. 
He  adds,  that  the  unicom  is  extremely  shy,  and  es- 
capes from  closer  observation  by  a  speedy  flight  into 
the  forests ;  for  which  reason  there  is  no  exact  de- 
scription of  him.  (Voyage  histor.  d'Abyssinie,  Amst. 
1728,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  291.)  All  these  accounts  are  cer- 
tainly not  applicable  to  the  rhinoceros :  although  it  is 
singular  that  Mr.  Bruce  speaks  only  of  the  latter  ani- 
mal as  not  uncommon  in  Abyssinia,  and  makes  ap- 
parently no  allusion  to  the  above  accounts. 

In  more  recent  times  we  find  further  traces  of  the 
animal  in  question  in  Southern  Africa.    Dr.  Sparr- 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  who  visited  the  cape 


mann, 


of  Good  Ho|>e  and  the  adjacent  regions,  in  the  yean 
177^1776,  gives,  in  his  travels,  the  following  ac- 
count :  Jacob  Kock,  an  observing  peasant  on  Hippo- 
potamus river,  who  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  Southern  Africa,  found  on  the  face  of  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock  a  drawine  made  by  the  Hottentots,  represent- 
ing a  quadmpea  with  one  bora.  The  Hottentots 
told  him,  that  tlie  animal  there  represented  was  very 
like  the  hone  on  which  he  rode,  but  had  a  straight 
horn  upon  the  forehead.    They  added,  that  these  one- 
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horned  animals  were  rare,  that  they  ran  with  great 
rapidiw,  and  were  also  very  fierce.  They  also  de- 
scribed the  manner  of  hunting  them.  ^It  is  not 
probable,"  Dr.  Sparrmann  remanu,  ^  that  the  savages 
wholly  invented  this  story,  and  that  too  so  very  cir- 
cumstantially :  still  less  can  we  suppose,  that  they 
should  have  received  and  retained,  merely  from  his- 
tory or  tradition,  the  remembrance  of  such  an  animal. 
These  regions  are  very  seldom  visited ;  and  the  crea- 
ture might,  therefore,  long  remain  unknown.  That 
an  animal  so  rare  should  not  be  better  known  to  the 
modem  world,  proves  nothing  a^inst  its  existence. 
The  greater  part  of  Africa  is  still  among  the  term 
incognUiE,  Even  the  ^'ro^  has  been  again  discover- 
ed only  within  comparatively  a  few  veans.  So  also 
the  gnu,  which,  till  recently,  was  held  to  be  a  fable 
of  the  ancients.** 

A  somewhat  more  definite  account  of  a  similar 
anunal  is  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zea- 
land Academy  of  Sciences  at  Flushing.  (Pt.  xv. 
Middelb.  ITSS.  Prwf.  p.  Ivi.)  The  account  was 
transmitted  to  the  society  in  1/91,  from  the  cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  by  Mr.  Henry  Cloete.  It  states  that  a 
bastard  Hottentot,  Gen'it  Slinger  by  name,  related, 
that  while  engaged  several  years  before  with  a  party, 
in  pursuit  of  Sie  savage  Bushmen,  they  had  got  sight 
of  nine  strange  animals,  which  they  followed  on 
horseback,  and  shot  one  of  them.  This  animal  re- 
sembled a  horse,  and  was  of  a  light-gray  color,  with 
white  stripes  under  the  lower  jaw.  It  had  a  single 
horn,  directly  in  front,  as  long  as  one's  arm,  and  at 
the  base  about  as  thick.  Towards  the  middle  the 
horn  was  somewhat  flattened,  but  had  a  sharp  point ; 
it  was  not  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  forehead,  but 
fixed  only  in  the  skin.  The  head  was  like  that  of 
the  horse,  and  the  size  also  about  the  same.  The 
hoofii  were  round,  like  those  of  a  horse,  but  divided 
below,  like  those  of  oxen.  This  remarkable  animal 
was  shot  between  the  so-called  Table  motmtain  and 
Hippopotamus  river,  about  sixteen  days'  journey  on 
horseback  from  Cambedo,  which  would  be  about  a 
month's  journey  in  ox- wagons  fi*om  Capetown.  B|r. 
Cloete  mentions,  that  several  different  natives  and 
Hottentots  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  similar  animal 
with  one  horn,  of  which  they  profess  to  have  seen 
drawings  by  hundreds,  made  by  the  Bushmen  on 
rocks  and  stones.  He  supposes  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain  one  oi  these  animals,  if  deared. 
His  letter  is  dated  at  the  Cape,  April  8, 1791.  (See 
thus  far  Rosenmiiller's  Altcs  u.  neues  Morgcnland, 
ii.  p.  269,  seq.  Leipz.  1818.) 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  latest  accounts  of  the 
animal  in  question,  when  it  was  again  suddenly 
brought  into  notice  as  existing  in  the  elevated  regions 
of  central  India.  The  Quarterly  Review  for  Oct. 
1820,  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  120.)  in  a  notice  of  Frazer's  tour 
through  the  Himlaya  mountains,  goes  on  to  remark 
as  follows :  '*  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  time  will 
bring  to  light  many  objects  of  natural  history  peculiar 
to  the  elevated  regions  of  central  Asia,  and  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms, particularly  in  the  two  former.  This  is  an 
opinion  which  we  have  long  entertained ;  but  we  are 
led  to  the  expression  of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  by 
having  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  a 'most  inter- 
esting oommunlcation  from  major  Latter,  command- 
ing in  the  rajah  of  Sikkim's  territories,  in  the  hilly 
countij  east  of  Nepaul,  addressed  to  adjutant-gen- 
eral Nicol,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  marquis  of 
Hastinj^s.  This  unportant  paper  explicitly  states  that 
the  unicorn,  so  long  considered  as  a  fiduJlous  animal. 


actually  exists  at  tfaia  momeot  in  the  intrrior  of  Tbi- 
bet,  where  it  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants.  '  lis' 
— ^we  copy  from  the  major's  letter—^  is  a  very  mm 
fact,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  mentma  how  tbecir- 
cumstance  became  known  to  me.  In  a  Thibetsa 
manuscript,  containing  the  names  of  difiereot  aointak 
which  I  procured  the  other  day  fiom  die  bilk,  the  ci 
com  is  classed  under  the  head  of  those  whose  hootVs» 
divided:  it  is  called  the  one-horned  (io*jw:  l|»s 
inquiring  what  kind  of  animal  it  was,  to  ourastmsb- 
ment,  the  person  who  brou^  the  manuscript  de- 
scribed exactly  the  unicorn  or  the  ancienti;  nviot 
that  it  was  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Thibet,  ikk 
the  eqze  of  a  tattoo,  [a  horse  from  twelve  to  tbin*a 
hands  high,]  fierce  and  extremely  wild;  Beldcnvif 
ever,  caught  alive,  but  frequendy  diot;  and  that  ik 
flesh  was  used  for  food.' — *  The  peison,*  major  LacfT 
adds, '  who  gave  me  this  infonnation,  has  repeitc^ir 
seen  these  animals,  and  eaten  the  flesh  of  Htm. 
They  go  together  in  herds,  tike  our  wild  boft}» 
and  are  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  thebonkn 
of  the  great  desert,  about  a  month's  jounc)-  im. 
Lassa,  in  that  part  of  the  country  inhabitod  br  tb 
wandering  Tartars.' 

^'This  commimication  is  accompanied  bjr  a  driv- 
ing made  by  the  messenger  from  recollectioD.  Il 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  horse,  but  has  H<nH 
hoofs,  a  long  curved  bom  grovrins  out  of  the  fat- 
head, and  a  boar-shaped  tail,  like  that  of  the /em  » 
noctroa  described  by  Pliny.  From  its  heroini  to- 
gether, as  the  unicorn  of  the  ScriptoresisBaidtodj. 
as  well  as  firom  the  rest  of  the  description,  it  is  e^ 
dent  that  it  cannot  be  the  rhinoceros,  which  \^  i  ^ 
tary  animal ;  besides  major  Latter  states  that,  io  di' 
Thil)etian  manuscript,  the  rhinoceros  is  dwrn^'-' 
under  the  name  of  bovo,  and  classed  with  ib«'  efe- 
phant ;  '  neither,*  says  he,  Ms  it  the  wild  bofse,  »« 
known  in  Thibet,)  for  that  has  also  a  difTCTeitf  w!» 
and  is  classed  in  the  manuscript  with  the  «»«» 
which  have  the  hoofs  undividea.'— *I  haveirrins; 
he  subjoins, '  to  the  Sachia  Lama,  reqaesiiD^  bia  » 

Erocure  me  a  perfect  skin  of  the  animal,  with » 
ead,  horn  and  hoofs ;  but  it  wiD  be  a  longtiiDe^ 
fore  I  can  get  it  down,  for  they  are  not  to  be  bK 
with  nearer  than  a  month's  journey  from  Laws. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  account,  we  find  the  folfc«w 
paragraph  in  the  Calcutta  Govemmeot  GMcOtw- 
gust,  1821 :  "Major  Latter  has  obtained  the  horr« 
a  young  unicorn  from  the  Sachia  Lama,  whi^*- ' 
now  before  us.  It  is  twenty  inches  in  length:  «* 
root  it  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  circumfereoce^ 
tapers  to  a  point ;  it  is  black,  rather  flat  at  the  f^ 
and  has  fifteen  rings,  but  they  are  only  ppomiDen^n 
one  side ;  it  is  nearly  straight.  Major  ^^^/^^ 
to  obtain  the  head  of^the  animal, with  the  hooftaml* 
skin,  very  shortly,  which  will  afford  po*^^' JJIi 
of  the  form  and  character  of  the  *»>»,  ^  ^^ 
unicorn."  .  , 

Such  are  the  latest  accounts  which  baie  reaebw 
of  this  animal;  and  although  their  credibiliy  »fl»» 
well  be  contested,  and  the  coincidence  of  Of «] 
scription  with  that  of  Pliny  is  so  soikinf,?rtJ^J'* 
gular  that  in  the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  y«ff,  |K 
nothing  fbrther  should  have  been  heari  ^"•'"jp 
so  interesting.— But  whatever  ^^^^^J^^^ 
the  existence  of  this  animal,  the  M0p^",!f5^. 
LXX,  as  being  the  Hebrew  rtm,  ^f^^^^^l^ 
rect;  both  for  the  reasons  already  addoeea  ap»^ 
and  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  Jf'^^tij, 
evidently  an  animal  firequent  and  ''^'J^^  U; 
countries  where  the  scenes  of  the  Rnte  "* 
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while  the  unicorn,  at  all  events,  is  and  wai  an  animal 
of  exceeding  rarity.    ♦R. 

UR,  the  country  of  Terah,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Abraham,  (Gen.  zi.  28.)  but  its  precise  situation  is 
unknown.  [It  is  called  Ur  ^  iht  ChaUktM ;  and  by 
the  Seventy,  eowitnf^  or  rtgum  of  fht  ChaUku, 
Traces  of  it  roost  probably  remain  in  the  Persian 
fortresB  Ur^  between  Nesibis  and  the  Tirris,  men* 
tioned  by  Ammianus,  xxv.  8.  Alexander  Polyhistor 
calls  it  a  ciiu  of  the  ChaUUam.  (Ap.  Euseb.  Pnep. 
Evang.  ix.  17.)  The  word  Ur  in  Sanscrit  signifies 
cih/y  towfiiplaeej  &c.    R. 

URIAH,  a  Hittite,  and  husband  of  Bathsheba,wa8 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  in  consequence  of  the 
oiders  of  David,  2  Sam.  xi.  3.    See  Baths hbba. 

I.  URIJAH,  chief  priest  of  the  Jews  under  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  introduced,  under  Ahaz*8  direction,  a 
new  altar  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xvL 
10—12.  (See  Ahaz.)  Urijah  succeeded  Zadok  U. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sballnm. 

II.  URIJAH,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  son  of  Shema- 
iah  of  Kiijath-jearim,  (Jer.  xxvi.  20,  21.)  prophesied 
at  the  same  time  as  Jeremiah,  and  declared  the  same 
things  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  Jehoiakim 
resolved  to  secure  him,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  but 
Urijah  escaped  into  Egypt.  Jehoiakim  sent  mes- 
pengere,  who  brought  him  out  of  Egypt ;  and  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  sword,  and  ordered  to  be  buried 
dishonorably  in  the  graves  of  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple.   A.  M.  3395,  ante  A.  D.  609. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM,  light  and  per/tetion,  or 
doctrine  and  Judfrment,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ornament  in  the  high-priest's  habit,  which  was  con- 
sulted as  an  oracle  upon  particular  and  difficult  pub- 
lic questions.  Some  think  it  was  the  precious  stones 
in  his  breastplate,  which  made  known  the  divine 
will  by  casting  an  extraordinary  lustre.  Others  assert 
that  they  were  the  words  man\feHaium  and  truth^ 
written  upon  two  precious  stones,  or  upon  a  plate  of 
gold.  Various,  in  fact,  are  the  conjectures  upon  this 
subject,  and  Moses  has  no  where  spoken  of  tne  Urim 
and  Thummim  in  such  terms  as  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. When  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  to  be 
consulted,  the  high-priest  put  on  his  robes,  and,  going 
into  the  holy  place,  stood  before  the  curtain  that  sep- 
arated the  holy  place  from  the  most  holy  place,  and 
then,  turning  his  face  directly  toward  the  airk  and  the 
mercy-seat,  upon  which  the  divine  presence  rested, 
he  proposed  what  he  wanted  to  be  resolved  about ; 
and  directly  behind  him,  at  some  distance  without 
the  holy  place,  stood  the  person  at  whose  command 
or  entreaty  God  was  consulted,  and  there,  with  all 
humility  and  devotion,  expected  the  answer.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  this  oracle  ceased  about  112  years 
before  Christ. 

USURY,  a  premium  received  for  the  loan  of  a  sum 
of  money,  over  and  above  the  principal.  It  is  said  in 
Exod.  xxii.  25,26,  "If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shah  not  be  to  him 
as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury. 
If  Uiou  at  all  take  thy  neighbor's  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  bythat  the  sun  goeth 
down."  And  in  Lev.  xxv.  35—57 :  « If  thy  brother 
bo  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  with  thee,  then 
thou  shalt  relieve  him  ;  yoa,  though  he  be  a  stranger, 
or  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  live  with  thee.  Take 
thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase,  but  fear  thy  God, 
that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  not 
give  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy 
victuals  for  increase.**  The  Hebrew  may  be  trans- 
lated: **When  your  brother  shall  ML  into  poverty 


and  misery,  you  ahall  support  him ;  and  as  to  the 
stFancer  or  foreigner  that  shall  be  settled  among  vou, 
vou  Miall  take  no  usury  of  him ;  you  shall  not  lend 
him  your  money  for  usury,"  &c.  So  that  this  passage 
would  contain  two  precepts :  first,  that  a  brotner  was 
to  be  maintained  when  in  poveity ;  secondly,  that 
even  a  stranger  was  to  be  relieved  without  paying 
usury.  In  Deut  zxiii.  19,  20,  however,  we  have  the 
following :  **  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy 
brother,  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of 
any  thing  that  is  lent  upon  usury.  Unto  a  strancer 
thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  brother 
thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury :  tliat  the  Lord  thy 
God  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand 
to,  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it."  In 
this  place  the  Lord  seems  to  tolerate  usury  towards 
strangers ;  that  is,  the  Canaanites,  and  other  people 
devoted  to  subjection,  but  not  toward  such  strangers 
against  whom  the  Hebrews  had  no  quarrel,  and 
against  whom  the  Lord  had  not  denoimced  his  judg- 
ments. To  exact  usury  is  here,  according  to  Am- 
brose, an  act  of  hostility ;  it  was  a  kind  of  waging 
war  with  the  Canaanites,  and  of  ruining  them  by 
means  of  usury.  The  true  inference  seems  to  be, 
that  God  did  indeed  tolerate,  but  not  approve,  the 
usury  which  the  Hebrews  received  from  the  Canaan- 
ites.  He  allowed  thus  much  to  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  because  it  could  not  be  entirely  prevented. 

Our  Saviour  has  revoked  all  such  tolerations,  which 
obtained  under  the  old  law,  Luke  vi.  30—33. 

I.  UZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
Shem,  is  thought  to  have  peopled  Trachonitis,a  prov- 
ince beyond  Jordan,  having  Arabia  Deserts  out,  and 
Batanea  west  The  ancients  say,  that  Uz  founded  the 
city  of  Damascus ;  and  the  Arabians  affirm,  that  Uz 
had  Ad  for  a  son,  who  was  father  of  a  people  called 
Ad  ites,  in  Arabia  Felix. 

II.  UZ,  Land  op.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assure  us, 
that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine, and  aroimd  it.  the  city  of  Astaroth-Carnoim  was 
the  place  of  Job's  nabitatk>n ;  but  Astarotb-Camaim 
was  beyond  Jordan,  between  Mahanaim  and  Eedrai. 
on  th 0  Jabbok.  Othen  suppose  he  lived  in  the  city  of 
Bozra,  the  capital  of  Idumea ;  but  Calmet,  who  thinks 
that  Job  may  be  the  Jobab  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
33,  34,  and  1  Chron.  i.  43,  44,  believes  that  the  city 
of  Dinhabah,  in  Moab,  was  the  country  which  Scrip- 
ture assigns  for  Job's  dwelling-place. 

Dr.  Good,  in  one  of  tliedissertatk>ns  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  has  bestowed  much 
labor  on  this  question.  The  followingextrart  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  reader : — **  The  immediate 
district  of  Arabia  to  which  the  ensuing  poem  directs 
our  attention,  is  the  land  of  Uz,  which  by  some  geog- 
raphere  has  been  placed  In  Sandy,  and  by  others  in 
Stony,  Arabia.  Bochart  took  a  lead  in  the  former 
opinion,  and  has  been  |x>werful]y  supported  by  S|ian- 
heim,  and  the  writere  of  that  very  excellent  work,  the 
Universal  History.  The  general  argument  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Ptolemy  has  descrined  a  region  which  he  calls 
iGsitae,  as  situated  in  this  ?ery  province,  bounded  by 
the  Cauchabeni,  who  inhabited  the  southern  bonks 
of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north,  and  by  the  mountains 
of  Chaldsa  on  the  east;  and  as  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  Greek  writen  generally,  translate  Uz  by  JCntrt^, 
Ausitisj  there  is  a  probabiliQr,  it  is  contended,  that  the 
Ausitis,  or  Ausitai,  of  the  poem  of  Job,  was  die  asms 
as  the  iGsitn  of  Ptolemy ;  a  probability  which  is  con- 
siderably strengthened  oy  our  finding,  in  Ptolemy's 
delineation  of  ttiis  same  province,  three  districts,  de- 
nominated Babe,  Tbema,  and  Busitis,  very  closely 
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ouTMponding  io  tound  whb  die  Sabga,  Teman,  and 
Buz  of  the  same  poem.  In  addition  to  which,  we 
•re  expraasly  told,  in  the  ver^  opening  of  the  PoenK 
that  the  country  was  often  infeeted  by  hoitlee  of 
Chaldean  banditti,  whoae  mountaiua  form  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  Ptolemaic  iEaitae  and  Chaldea. 
In  cobaequence  of  which  it  ie  ingeniously  conjec- 
tured that  the  land  of  Uz  and  of  Buz,  the  iEsitn  and 
Buaitis  of  Ptolemy,  were  respectively  )>eopled  aud 
named  from  Uz  and  Buz,  two  of  the  sons  of  Nahor, 
and  consequently  nephews  of  Abraham,  the  resi- 
dence of  whose  father,  Terah,  was  at  Haran,  or 
Chame,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
necessarily,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
JEmuc, 

**  Yet,  this  hypothesis  can  by  no  means  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  geo^phy  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  uniform  in  placing  the  land  of  Uz,  or  the  Ausitis 
of  the  Sepmagint,  in  Stony  Arabia,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead 
sea,  in  a  line  between  Egypt  and  Philistia,  surrounded 
by  Kedar,  Teman  and  Midian,  all  of  them  districts 
of  Stony  Arabia ;  and,  as  though  to  set  eveir  remain- 
ing doubt  completely  at  rest,  situated  in  Idumea,  or 
the  land  of  Edom  or  Esau,  (of  whose  position  there 
can  be  no  question,)  aud  comprising  so  large  a  part 
of  it,  that  Idumea  and  Ausitis,  or  the  land  or  Uz,  and 
the  laud  of  Edomt  were  convertible  terms,  and 
equally  employed  to  import  the  same  region.  Thus 
Jereimah :  (Lam.  iv.  21. |  *  Rejoice,  aud  be  glad,  O 
da*ighter  of  Edom,  that  d we] lest  in  the  land  of  Uz.' 
Whence  Eusebius :  *  Idumea  is  the  n'trion  of  Esau, 
sumamed  Edom;  it  is  tliat  part  wliich  lies  about 
PetrsBa,  (Stony  Arabia,)  now  called  Gabalene,  and 
with  some  writers  is  the  Ausitis,  or  country  of  Job ;  ** 
an  opinion  advanced  with  great  modesty,  considering 
that  ne  himself  appears  to  have  concurred  in  it. 

'*  In  effect,  notlimg  is  clearer  than  that  all  the  per- 
sons introduced  into  the  ensuing  poem  were  ldum»- 
ans,  dwelling  in  Idumea ;  or,  in  otner  words,  Edomite 
Arabs.  These  characters  are,  Job  himself,  of  the 
land  of  Uz,  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  a  district  of  aa  much 
repute  as  Uz ;  and,  upon  the  joint  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah, rzlix.  7,  ao.)  Ezekiel,  (xxv.  13.)  Amos  (i.  11, 
13.)  ana  Obadiah,  (v.  8,  9.)  a  part,  and  principal  part, 
of  Idumea ;  BUdun  of  Shuah,  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Shebaand  Dedan,  the  first  of  which 
was  probably  named  after  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jok- 
tan  or  Kahtan,  and  the  two  last  fit>in  two  of  his  sons, 
all  of  them  being  uniformly  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idumea ;  Zophar  of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleas- 
antness, which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua  (xv.  21,  41.) 
to  have  been  situated  in  Idumea,  and  to  have  lain  in 
a  southern  direction,  towards  its  coast,  or  the  shores 
of  the  Red  sea;  and  Elihu  of  Buz,  which,  aa 
the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only  once  in  Sacred 
Writ,  but  is  there  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Teman  and  Dedan,  (Jer.  xxv.  23.)  and  hence  neces- 
sarily, like  themselves,  a  border  city  upon  Ausitis, 
Uz,  or  Idumea. 

**  Nothing,  therefore,  appears  clearer,  than  that  the 
Uz,  or  Ausitis,  mentioned  in  the  ensuing  poem,  must 
have  been  situate  in  Stony,  and  not  in  Sandy,  Arabia ; 
and  that  the  iEsitis  of  Ptolemy  could  not  have  been 
the  same  place.  In  reality,  to  make  it  so,  Bochart 
and  those  who  advocate  his  opinion  are  obliged  to 
suppose,  first,  a  typograpljical  error  of  ^sitis  for 
Ausitis  in  the  text  oi  Ptolemy;  and  next,  that  the 
position  of  iCsitis  itself  is  not  correctly  laid  down  in 
Ptolemy's  delineation,  which  they  admit  ought  to  be 
placed  ui  a  higher  northern  latitude,  by  nearly  two 
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names  not  unirequent  in  the  earlier  pan  of  the  H^ 
brew  Scriptures ;  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  dii- 
cult  to  suppose  that,  in  difilerent  provinctt  of  ilx 
same  oount^,  minilar  names  may  have  beeo  gimtD 
difterent  districts  or  cities.  And  it  is  highly  pofat- 
hie  that  the  Seba  of  Ptolemy  was  so  denonunied, 
not  from  the  son  of  Abraham  of  this  name  by  Ken- 
rah,  but  fit>m  one  of  the  descendants  of  Cudi,  wbo 
had  a  aon  of  the  name  of  Seba,  and  two  graDdson 
named  Shebah  and  Dedan,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  anl  wbo  in 
various  places  are  incidentally  stated  to  hare  uifel- 
led  towaunds  the  eastern  parts  of  Happv  Anbii,  aod 
consequently  in  the  very  tnck  in  which  the  Seba  of 
Ptolemy  is  situated ;  a  probability  veiy  stroDgly  cor- 
roborated from  the  name  of  Raamab,  the  father  of 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  bsing  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  22.)  as  that  of  a  celebrated  commercial  city 
lying  in  the  aame  track,  by  the  Septuagint  writieD 
'FiyfiOj  Rhegma ;  and  from  the  same  name,  with  the 
Septuagint  mode  of  spelling  it,  occurring  in  PioJeaiT, 
at  no  great  distance  from  his  Seba. 

'<  It  only  remains  to  be  observed,  that  allowing  ihii 
choro^phy  to  be  correct,  there  is  do  difficulty  is 
conceiving  that  hordes  of  predatory  Cbaldeana,  and 
even  of  the  Sabeana  of  Ptolemy,  should  oocaeioDallT 
have  infested  the  country  of  Idumea,  and  carried  off 
the  camela  of  Job,  unlimited  as  they  were  in  their 
rovings,  and  addicted  to  general  plunder,  perbafK,  as 
bishop  Lowth  conjectures,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
counby  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt. 

"  In  few  words,  the  country  which  foms  ^ 
sqene  of  the  poem  before  us,  was  almost  aa  licbh  eo- 
dowed  with  names  as  ancient  Greece,  and,  in  muT 
respects,  from  causes  not  disramilar.  It  was  Dis 
called  Horitis,  or  the  land  of  the  Horim,  or  Hontes, 
in  consequence,  as  is  generally  suppoaed,  of  n 
having  been  first  possessed  and  peopled  by  a  leader 
of  the  name  of  Hor,  and  his  tribe  or  mmily.  Aoiou 
the  descendants  of  Hor,  one  of  the  most  disDnftusbeo 
characters  was  Seur ;  and  from  his  era  it  ^'^  ^ 
knovniby  thenameofthe  landofSeir.  Tbiacbid- 
tain  had  a  numeroua  family  of  aons  and  grandsoia: 
among  the  most  signalized  of  the  latter  was Uor 
Utz ;  and  from  him,  and  not  from  Uz  the  »«  ^^  ;^ 
hor,  it  aeems  to  have  been  called  Ausitia,  or  tbe  m 
of  Uz.  The  family  of  Hor,  Seir,  or  Uz,  tra« «[ 
length,  however,  dispossessed  of  the  entire  repodDJ 
Esau,  or  Edom ;  who,  already  powerful  on  his»- 
tering  Arabia,  rendered  himself  still  more  go  t?j 
mamage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Uiom}  aofl 
the  conquered  territory  was  now  denonuww 
Idumea,  or  the  land  of  Edom,  under  which  nanie  o 
has  been  generally  recognized  by  the  Greek  ^^, 

UZAL,  the  sUth  son  of  Joktan,  (Gen.  x.  2?;' 
Chron.  i.  21.)  is  commonly  placed  in  Arabia  Feto 

UZZAH,  son  of  Abinadab,  (2  Sam.  ri.)  a  Lentt- 
who,  with  his  brother,  Ahio,  conducted  the  neir  cjft 
on  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  brou^W  vm 
Kirjath-iearim  to  Jerusalem.  When  they  amred » 
Nachoni  thrashing-floor,  Uzzah  8tre«c^>«>  f  \"° 
hand  to  support  the  ark  of  God,  which  aecmed  v^m 
to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  because  of  the  smm 
of  the  oxen.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  ange 
the  Lord  smote  him,  and  he  died  on  the  pla«-     . 

Critics  are  much  divided  about  the  occasion  oiaj 
death  of  Uzzah  ;  and  as  the  histoir,  beiW  re^ 
very  succinctly,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  u  v»j 
be  proper  to  notice,  ,     j  »k* «« 

(1.)  That  the  kw  (Exod  xxv.  14.) orfciedtfte » 
to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Lenwe,  www 
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in  this  ioBtance,  it  was  drawn  by  oxen,  on  a  cart,  as 
if  this  carnage  by  beasts  were  good  enough  for  it:  it 
was  hereby  assimilated  to  the  processions  of  the  hea- 
then, who  drew  their  gods  about  in  carriages. 

(2.)  The  ark  ought  to  have  been  enyeloped,  wholly 
concealed,  by  the  priests,  before  the  Levites  ap- 
proached it :  whereas,  no  priest  attended  this  proces- 
sion. Was  it  carried  openly,  exposed  to  view  as  it 
was  by  the  Philistines  ?  1  Sam.  vi.  13 — 19.  Uzzah, 
being  a  Levite,  ought  to  have  known  these  rules,  and 
being  the  principalin  conducting  the  procession,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  elder  brother,  he  was  prin- 
cipally guilty  ;  Ahto  being  subordinate  to  him. 

(3.)  It  is  likely,  that  the  oxen  drew  it  safely  while 
in  a  straight  road,  but  when  they  came  to  the  thrash- 
ing-floor, one  or  both  of  them  became  restiff  and 
stumbled,  which,  provoking  Uzzah,  put  him  off  his 
guard. 

[This  solution  seems  to  be  most  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  David  afterwards,  when  about  to 


bring  the  ark  fit>m  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Zion 
1  Chron.  xv.  After  saying  (verse  3)  that  ^  none 
ought  to  carry  the  ark  of  C^d  but  the  Levites,"  he 
summons  all  the  priests  and  Levites  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  it,  and  then  saya,  (verse  13,)  **  Because  ya 
did  it  not  at  the  fint,  the  Lord  our  God  made  a 
breach  upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not  after  the 
due  order.**  This  is  said  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
bnaeh  ntade  upon  Uzxah^  i.  e.  the  breaking  forth  of 
God's  anger  against  Uzzidi,  2  Sam.  vi.  8,  and  1  Chron. 
xiii.  11.    R. 

UZZEN-SHERAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  built  by 
Sherah,  daughter  of  Beriah,  and  granddaughter  of 
Ephraim,  1  Chron.  vii.  2S^— 24. 

UZZI,  son  of  Bukki,  the  sixth  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  race  of  Eleazar,  was  succeeded  by  Eli, 
A.  M.  2828. 

UZZIAH,  or  AzARiAH,  king  of  Judah.  See  Asa.- 
RIAH  VIll. 
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VANITY  is  put  ^1.)  for  vain  glory,  or  pride, 
which  inflates  men  with  a  great  opinion  of  them- 
selves ;  boasting,  or  self-conceit,  Ps.  cxix.  37 ;  2  Pet 
ii.  18 ;  (2.)  for  lyin^,  Ps.  iv.  2 ;  (3.)  for  mere  emptinen, 
Eccles.  i;  Ps.  cxliv.  4:  (4.)  for  idols,  Deut.  xxxii. 
21 ;  2  Kings  xviL  15 ;  Jer.  li.  5 ;  (5.)  for  wantonly, 
unnecessarily,  &c.  Exod.  xx.  7.  (&.)  Vain  is  opposed 
to  true,  real,  substantial.  Ps.  v.  10,  ^  Their  heart  is 
vain,  or  fldi  of  vanity  and  lying."  Ps.  xit.  2,  They 
have  deceived  their  neighbora  by  vain  discourses,  by 
words  of  deceit  and  lies.  To  lifl  up  the  soul  to 
vanity,  (Ps.  xxiv.  4.)  is,  to  swear  vainly  and  wisely. 

VASHTI,  a  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  divorced  by  him, 
in  favor  of  Esther.    See  Esther,  and  Ahasuerus. 

VEIL,  a  kind  of  scarf  or  mantle,  with  which 
females  in  the  East  cover  the  face  and  head. 

In  the  history  of  Abimelech  and  Sarah,  (Gen.  xx. 
16.)  the  veil  \b  by  some  supposed  to  be  described  by 
^e  circumlocution  of  ^  a  covering  to  the  eyes."  [But 
the  phrase  *^  covering  to  the  eyes  "  refere  evidendy 
to  the  money  given  by  Abimelech,  viz.  the  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  which  were  to  be  a  covering  to  the 
eyes  of  others,  L  e.  an  atoning  present,  a  testimony 
of  her  innocence  in  the  eyes  of  all.    See  Abime- 

X.KCH  I.      R. 

It  is  related  of  Moses,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  33.)  that  afler 
coming  down  from  the  mount,  ^  the  skin  of'  his  face 
shone ;  **  so  that,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people,  **he  put  a  veil  over  bis  face."  This  veil  is 
called  n>oc,  nuutkh,  and  seems  to  denote  not  a  close 
texture,  but  a  looselv  woven,  or  open  net-work  ma- 
terial. This  idea  snows  the  propnetyof  the  appli- 
cation of  a  like  word  in  Isa.  xxv.  7,  "The  Lord  shall 
take  away,  in  this  mountain,  the  superficial  wrapper^ 
covering  dost  tip,  which  is  upon  all  nations,  whereby 
they  are  totally  precluded  from  correct  knowledge  of 
God  ;  as  well  as  the  veil  of  a  looser  texture,  (flMUve/^) 
iJie  spreading  spread  overall  people ;  which  permits 
some  small  glimpse  (by  natural  conscience,  Rom.  ii. 
14. 17)  of  the  divine  excellences  to  pass  through  it ; 
anording,  not  a  clear  view,  but  a  confused  perception, 
to  diose  who  wish  to  examine  beyona  it  This 
seems  to  be  the  very  idea  of  the  aposde,  2  Cor.  iii. 


12, 13 : — **  We  use  great  openness,  and  plainness  of 
speech;  in  discovering  the  ffospel  to  you ;  not  as 
Moses  did,  who  put  a  net-wont  veil  over  his  face,  so 
that  Israel  could  not  look  steadfasdy — to  the  end— 
fuUy — ^thoroughly,  entirely,  into  that  which  was  to  be 
abolished :  they  could  see  a  part,  but  not  the  whole ; 
they  saw  it  as  it  were  througn  the  meshes  of  the  net- 
work, but  not  clearly,  distinctly ;  they  discerned  tU- 
clg/Snecfly,  not,  as  vou  may  do,  punctually,  for  we  do 
not  use  the  slightest  prevention  of  sight ; — and  this 
veil,  which  admits  but  such  imperfect  mws  of  things, 
continues  still  upon  their  heart,  but  shall  be  removed ; 
so  that  they  shall  see  all  things  cleariy,  when  that 
heart  shall  turn  to  the  Lord."  iThe  distinction  here 
made  exists  onl^  in  the  fancy  or  the  writer.    R. 

There  is  a  kmd  of  veil  or  garment  mentioned  in 
Ruth  iii.  15,  named  rnttsr,  iMipahhaJQij  which,  by  the 
expression  of  Boaz,  it  should  seem,  Ruth  wore  upon 
her  person.  It  appears  also  not  to  have  been  very 
lai'ge,  as  Ruth  Aelaii  opttiy  to  receive  «ix  measures  of 
barley.  Besides,  as  she  carried  this  quandty,  it  could 
not  have  been  extremely  heavy,  and  yet  it  is  most 
likely  Boaz  nearlv  or  altoffether  filled  it.  A  word, 
very  closely  allied  to  this,  if  not  the  very  same,  with 
a  Chaldee  variation,  is  used,  Ezek.  xiii.  18,  to  denote 
a  veil,  (Eng.  trans.  **kerehitf'^  from  the  French 
cownre-chtf,]  which  is  expressly  said  to  be  worn  on 
ihe  head;  consequently,  it  is  not  the  neck  covore-cA^ 
of  our  females;  as  otherwise  might  have  bean 
thought. — *^  Wo  to  the  women  who  adapt  cushions 
to  all  reclining  arms,  and  who  compose  veils  (rnsoc) 
to  be  worn  upon  the  head  of  females  of  all  staturesi 
in  order  to  render  them  more  alluring,  for  purposes 
of  voluptuousness,  to  hunt  souls — ^persons:  ....  I 
will  tear  away  the  pillows  from  your  lolling  arms ; 
your  kerehitfe  also  will  I  tear,  that  tney  may  no  longer 
adorn  you ;  and  will  let  go  the  (male^  souls — persons, 
whom  you  have  hunteo,  and  caught  in  your  tolls." 
q.  d.  **Some  of  my  people  you  worry  and  seduce 
by  voluptuous  attractions  and  solicitations;  othen 
you  chase  and  punue,  till  thev  are  terrified,  to  answer 
your  criminalpurposes :  but  irom  both  these  methods 
of  attack  will  I  deliver  them ;  and  I  will  punish  you." 
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From  this  um  of  this  kind  of  Tell,  it  appean  that  it 
waa  eateemed  a  very  oraamentai  part  or  the  head- 
dren ;  and  herein  it  agrees  with  the  diiectioDs  of 
Naomi  to  Ruth,  lo  dresslierBelf  to  advantage.  It  waa, 
perhaps,  not,  therefore,  a  veil  to  he  taken  off  and  put 
on,  but  was  constandy  worn  on  the  head,  and  has, 
possibly,  its  representatives  in  the  modem  cape  or  tur- 
bans of  our  young  women. 

We  read,  Geo.  xziv.  65,  that  Rebekah,  seeing  Iseac 
advancing  towards  her,  covered  herself  with  a  veil, 
or  rather  with  the  veil,  (i^jrsn,  haU-Uaivkj)  either,  (1.) 
that  which  it  was  customary  for  brioes  to  wear,  or, 
{3.)  that  which  had  been  provided  for  her  at  home: 
if  ttiese  ideas  may  coal»ce  into  one,  then  this  was 
provided  at  home,  for  Rebekah  to  wear  as  a  bridal 
veil  Tliat  it  wss  used  for  that  purpose  in  her  inten- 
tion, is  certain ;  but  was  it  adopted  on  account  of 
haste?  or  was  it  ikat  veil  which  due  formality 
required  ?  This  question  is  rendered  perplexing,  by 
tlie  same  word  bemg  used  in  the  history  of  Tamsr, 
who  **  put  away  the  garments  of  her  widowhood, 
and  covered  up  herself  in  a  U&ipk;^  whence,  it 
seems,  tliis  was  not  a  widow-like  mness,  or  dress  of 

grie(  but  of  joy ;  yet  it  could  hardly  be  the  reeular 
ridal  veil,  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Harmer  thinks  it 
was,)  for  what  could  any  obMrver,  or  bystander,  think 
mignt  induce  a  bride  to  sit  as  Tamar  sat,  ^  like  a 
harlot,  by  the  way  side?** — ^Besides,  could  Judah 
think  her  a  bride,  and  yet  make  such  proposab  as  he 
did  to  her  ?  It  is,  therefore,  likely,  that  tnis  veil  was 
worn  by  Chaklean  womon,  or  stranger  women — 
foreigners  to  the  country  of  Canaan ;  hence  it  seems 
to  be  certain,  that  Rebekah  brought  with  her  that 
kind  of  veil  which  in  her  own  country  would  have 
been  esteemed  honorable,  on  any  occasion  ;  and  Ta- 
mar, (a  Canaanitess,)  by  wearing  such  a  veil,  appeared 
to  Judah  to  be  a  foreigner-— a  strsnger-woman — ^who 
had  strayed  from  her  asaociatea,  or  whose  living  de- 
pended on  the  disposal  of  her  person. 

{Another  Hebrew  word  rendered  veU  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  is  tth  rddidf  which,  however,  seems 
properlv  to  denote  a  fine  upper  garment  or  mantle, 
which  females  were  accustomed  to  throw  over  their 
other  garments  when  they  went  out.  Cant.  v.  7 ;  Isa. 
tii.  33.  The  Greek  word  ihovoiajpotoerj  which  is  also 
thus  translated  in  1  Cor.  zi.  10,  seems  there  more 
properly  to  be  put  for  enMem  (^  power  or  qf  honor 
QMdigmNj  i.  e.  a  veU.  X^^  P^  ^y">  should  be 
worn  by  fimales  in  the  churches,  on  account  of  the 
angda.  Who  are  these  ?  Some  say,  the  angd$  qf 
iht  dvarekut  i.  e.  fh/t  buhop9.  Others,  better,  the 
mesfengers,  i.  e.  spies  of  the  heathen,  evil-minded  per- 
sons, who  frequent  the  assemblies  in  order  to  spy  out 
irregularities.  Others,  still,  take  angeU  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  consider  Paul  as  representing  the  angels 
of  heaven  as  beholding  with  deep  interest  the  devo- 
tions of  Christian  assemblies.    R. 

These  remariu  will  have  prepared  the  way  for 
noticing  some  of  the  eastern  ideas  attached  to  the 
veil. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  affront 
committed  asainst  a  female  m  the  E^t,  hvliftmgup 
her  eet{.  We  might  quote  from  Schultens,  who 
shows,  from  Arabian  writers,  that  the  image  of  tear* 
ing  or  taking  away  (he  veU  expresses  the  unhappy 
state  of  eastern  virgins,  when  anronted,  violated  and 
insulted.  So  Cabihah,  the  mother  of  Khalife  Motaz, 
complained  of  Saleh,  the  Turkish  chief,  **  He  has  torn 
my  veil  ;**  to  express  with  decency,  ^  He  has  diahonor- 
ecl  me ;  **  but  we  rather  appeal  to  the  story  of  Susanna, 
m  the  Apocrjrpha,  as  best  adapted  to  tbe  following 
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Tho  writer  notices  a  aa  act  of  ill 
treatment,  **  Now  Susanna  was  a  very  deficite  hqdbi, 
and  beauteouB  to  behoM;  and  these  wicked  nxo 
commanded  to  uvcovxa  hex  ricx,  (/or  ik  ni 
cooered,)  Hud  ikiy  might  htOkd  vitk  htr  hud^. 
Therefore,  her  fhenda,  and  sil  that  nw  her,  wept;' 
i.  e.  the  elders  unveiled  her  fiom  impore  motiTtt 

Many  have  been  the  inquiries  to  whioii  the  preopi 
of  our  Lord  in  MatL  v.  28^  has  given  occBsioo :  ^  Wiio- 
soever  looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  afbr  her,  baifa 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  hii  beat'' 
Grreat  stress  has  usually  been  laid  on  the  mociTe,aDii 
very  jusdy ;  but  Lardner  and  others  inast,  tk 
yvrMxa  muti  be  taken  for  a  msrried  woman, ass 
common  enouah ;  nevertheless,  the  true  impoit  of 
the  passage,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  csn  only  be  under- 
stood, by  considering  the  closely  eoYered  stete  of  die 
eastern  women,  under  their  veils,  hi  which,  beiog 
totally  concealed,  they  offer  no  oecasioD  of  beipi 
Looxxo  UPON ;  but  would  ti^e  it  as  the  peates  in- 
solence—as  nothing  abort  of  the  greatest  iogoboe 
could  dictate  the  OTOnce— should  their  veik  be  dim 
aside.  Understand,  therefore,  the  paange  thus: 
**You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  in  ancteottimfi, 
Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery :  but  I  ny  to  joa, 
that  my  purer  principles  fortxd  the moetremote ad- 
vance toward  that  crime,  any  commeDceiDemofvbt 
may  lead  to  it ;  whoever  removes  the  veil,  toM» 
any  woman,  (whether  married  or  unmarried,  wfaedKr 
of  rigid  or  of  easy  virtue,)  if  he  violate  modntr  br 
such  a  liberty  for  exdiaUve  purposes,  be  has  suliird 
his  spiritual  purity,  and  is  guOty."  Is  nottbiiif 
true  import  of  the  term  to  loox  on,  od  which  tlx 
question  turns?  [But  does  not  this  smmfeMtr « 
meaning  detract  much  from  the  force  of  our  M^ 
precept?  Cannot  a  man,  according  to  oar  LordH 
idea,  just  as  much  commit  adultery  orfonucatioD  n 
his  heart  by  casting  his  eves  upon  a  woman  to  Itf 
afiar  her,  or  even  in  MMng  ot  her,  as  by  actia^ 
tearing  away  her  veil  to  look  i^nmi  her?  Away,tbeD. 
with  such  trifling !    R. 

In  the  Fragments  from  which  Uieae  renarkiw 
selected,  and  some  others  which  follow,  (No&  13^ 
165,^  are  collected  from  various  traveUera  the  oi^ 
ample  accounts  of  the  forms  of  eastern  veils,  ind^ 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  worn.  From  tw* 
accounts  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  a  most  impoitBntpii| 
of  female  dress,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to,  «b^ 
not  diatinctly  or  apparently  spoken  of  in  Scripiw^ 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  ScRiFTUBSs.  OuraWjw^ 
must  be  confined,  in  this  article,  to  those  wbicbi^ 
more  usually  denominated  the  Awcieut  Vttsw» 
These  are  Ae  foUowing:  The  Greet  fwaotf,« 
which  the  SxpruAoiKTor  Alexandrine  veraonii  "J 
chief;  the  Latin  versions,  viz.  the  VinflAn«« 
Mala;  the  Cftoicfee  versions, or TAxeuMa;  weiaj^ 
itan  versk>n  ;  the  PtMkUo  and  oiher^nae^f*^' 
and  the  Arahie  versions.  ^ 

After  the  Hebrew  hod  ceased  to  be  ^^v  *J^ 
had  become  a  dead  language,  in  the  second  ceot^ 
before  Christ,  and  still  more  after  the  roread  of  U^ 
tianity,  translations  of  the  Hebrew  ocixf^xofs^ 
the  prevailing  langusges  of  the  sje,  became  a^ 
of  necessity,  both  to  Jews  and  Chnstiaos,  m  F"^ 
and  in  other  countries.  Accordingly,  atocet  ^ 
language  then  current  received  at  leaA  ^°^  !j  «« 
which  became  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  aija 
used  instead  of  the  original  Hebrew  »^  "J^ 
wav,there  arose,almo6t  contempoisneoufllyf  to^  j^ 
andrine  version  for  the  Grecian  sod  ^fffV^  .^ 
and  the  earheat  Chaldee  versions  ibr  those  ^to  ow 
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in  Pulesdna  and  BabvloDia.  Afler  the  introduction 
of  ChristiaDity,  the  Christians  adopted  at  first  the 
Septuagint;  but  in  the  second  centiiry  there  ap- 
peared three  or  four  other  Greek  versions  from  the 
hands  of  Jewish  and  Christian  translators,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  supersede  the  Septuagint  In  this, 
however,  they  did  not  succeed ;  and  these  works  are 
now  lost  About  the  same  time,  the  Syrian  Christians 
made  the  Syriac  version  ;  and  the  Latin  Christians 
procured  a  Latin  version  of  the  Septuagint,  which  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  gave  place  to  the  ver- 
sion of  Jerome,  the  present  Vulgate.  Ailer  the  wide 
extension  of  the  Arabic  lan^age  in  the  seventh 
century,  both  Jews  and  Christians  began  to  translate 
the  Scriptures  into  Arabic  also ;  the  Jews  out  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  the  Christians  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint. Indeed,  this  latter  is  the  case  with  all 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  the  Chris- 
tians, into  the  orienml  languages. 

The  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  usually  divided 
into  the  immediate^  or  those  made  directly  flrom  the 
original  text,  and  the  mediate,  or  those  made  from 
other  versions.  The  latter  are  also  sometimes  called 
daughters  of  the  former.  It  is  only  those  of  the  first 
species  which  have  any  hermeneutical  value ;  those 
of  the  latter  kind  can  only  serve  for  aid  in  the  verbal 
criticism  of  the  versions  from  which  they  have  flowed, 
and  are  indeed  of  no  special  importance,  even  here, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Septuagint,  the  text  of 
which  has  been  so  much  corrupted. 

The  ancient  translators  possessed  neither  grammati- 
cal nor  lexicographical  helps,  and  followed,  therefore, 
every  where,  exegetical  tradition.  As  their  object, 
too,  was  always  practical,  rather  than  a  learned  or 
scientific  one,  they  are  often  apt  to  fail  in  tlie  requi- 
site degree  of  exactness ;  and  sometimes  also  they 
interweave  their  own  views  and  impressions  in  their 
versions.  This  last  circumstance  renders  these  ver- 
sions less  available  as  it  respects  exegesis ;  but  makes 
them  so  much  the  more  important  as  historical  docu- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  age  and  of  the 
sect  to  which  they  belong. 

Septuagint,  or  Alexan£ine  Version.  The  Septua- 
gint, or  the  version  of  the  LXX,  or  the  Alexandrine 
version,  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek,  or, 
indeed,  of  all  the  versions  whatever  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament There  was,  it  is  true,  a  legend  among  the 
Fathers,  that  there  had  existed  an  earlier  Greek  ver- 
sion, in  which  Plato  had  read  the  Bible ;  but  this  is 
assuredly  without  foundation,  and  was  suggested  by 
the  Fathers,  in  order  to  afford  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion, that  Plato  and  the  Greek  philosophers  had  bor- 
rowed from  Moses.  (Clem.  Alcxandr.  Stromata,  i.  p. 
526,  ed.  Potter.)  The  origin  of  this  version,  like  that 
of  the  canon,  in  some  degree,  is  veiled  in  Jewish 
legends ;  according  to  which  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  from  284  to  246,  B.  C.  having  formed 
tlie  wish,  through  the  advice  of  his  librarian,  Deme- 
trius Phalerius,  to  possess  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
Mosaic  writings  for  the  Alexandrine  library,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Jerusalem  for  this  object,  and  obtained  a 
Hebrew  maimscript,  and  72  learned  Jews  to  translate 
it.  These  all  labored  together  in  the  translation, 
which,  afler  mutual  consultation,  they  dictated  to 
Demetrius.  This  legend  is  g^ven  in  an  epistle  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Aristeus  to  his  brother  in 
Alexandria,  but  which  is  spurious.  Josephus  also  re- 
lates the  story,  lib.  xii.  2. 2^—14.  The  pretended  epis- 
tle of  Aristteus  is  found  in  Van  Dale's  Diss.  sup. 
AristiBuro,  Amst.  1705 ;  in  H.  Hwfy  de  Biblior.  Text 
originalibus,  Ox.  1705 ;  in  Jostphx  Opp.  ed.  Haver- 
US 


camo.  Amst  1726.  The  legend,  as  traiuunitted  to  U0 
by  tne  Fathers,  is  far  more  romantic.  According  to 
Justin  Martyr,  the  72  interpreters  were  distributed 
into  as  many  separate  cells,  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined until  they  had  completed  each  his  separate 
translation,  or  72  in  all ;  and  these,  when  afterwards 
compared,  were  found  to  apree  verbatim  dirouchout 

If,  now,  we  leave  out  ofview  these  later  fimulous 
additions,  still,  even  the  earlier  narrative  of  the  Jews 
is  full  of  improbability.  An  Egyptian  monarch 
would  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Jerusalem  to  obtain  a  manuscript ;  and 
the  circumstance  as  related  savors  strongly  of  Jew- 
ish national  self-complacency  and  pride.  The  most 
probable  supposition  is,  that  afler  the  Jews  had  in 
great  numbers  settled  down  permanently  in  Egypt, 
and  had,  by  degrees,  forgotten  m  a  great  measure  tne 
Hebrew  language,  a  Greek  version  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  of  the  Law,  or  Pentateuch,  be- 
came necessary  for  the  use  of  their  public  worship 
in  their  synagogues  and  temple.  (See  Alexandria, 
p.  43.)  This  would  be,  in  all  probability,  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  con- 
sisted of  72  members.  Or  this  number,  moreover, 
is  a  sort  of  round  number,  and  mi^ht  be  used  merely 
to  denote  a  version  made  by  many  mterpreters.  Such 
a  version  would  not  improbably  be  received  by  De- 
metrius into  the  library ;  for  we  know  tliat  he  set  on 
foot  a  collection  of  all  known  codes  of  law,  with 
reference  to  a  new  code  contemplated  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  The  translation  of  the  otner  books,  besides 
the  Pentateuch,  seems  to  have  taken  place  gradually, 
between  this  time  and  the  birth  of  Christ  Of  the 
book  of  Esther,  it  is  sud,  in  a  note  at  the  end,  that  it 
was  translated  under  Ptolemy  Philomator.  The 
book  of  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  translated  last  of 
all ;  on  which  account  it  is,  perhaps,  that  this  book  is 
not  contained  at  all  in  our  manuscripts  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. The  translation  of  Daniel,  m  our  editions, 
is  that  of  Theodotion.  The  genuine  Alexcndrine 
version  of  Daniel  was  first  discovered  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  published  at  Rome,  1772, 
reprinted  Gottingen,  1773. 

The  character  of  this  version  is  different,  according 
to  ^e  different  books.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  &ye 
or  six  different  translators.  The  Pentateuch  is  best 
translated,  and  exhibits  a  clear  and  flowing  Greek 
style ;  tliough  it  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a 
difierent  and  interpolated  original  text  The  next 
in  rank  is  the  translator  of  Job  and  Proverbs ;  he 
indeed  oflen  misses  the  true  sense,  but  still  gives 
every  where  a  good  idea,  and  his  style  is  like  that  of 
an  original  writer.  The  Psalms  and  the  prophets 
are  translated  worst  of  all ;  oflen,  indeed,  without 
any  sense.  The  vei*sion  of  Eccleaastes  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  anxious  literal  adherence  to  the 
origin^. — Indeed,  the  real  value  of  the  SefHuagint,  as 
a  vereion,  stands  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  its  reputa- 
tion. All  the  translators  engaged  in  it  appear  to 
have  been  wanting  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
two  languages,  and  in  a  due  attention  to  gram- 
mar, etymology  and  orthography.  Hence  they  oflen 
confbund  proper  names,  and  appellations,  kmdred 
verbs,  similar  words  and  lettera,  etc.  and  this  in 
cases  where  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conjecture 
various  readings.  The  whole  version  is  rather  free 
than  literal ;  the  figures  and  metaphors  are  resolved, 
and  there  are  frequent  allusions  inserted  to  later 
times  and  later  Jewish  dogmas ;  e.  g.  Isa.  xiii.  21 ; 
ix.  12 ;  xix.  18,  25 ;  zxxiv.  14.  Not  unfirequently. 
too,  particular  references  and  alluBions  to  Egypt,  and 
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B8yptiaDaBtiqiiiti««,areiiiieited;  e.g.  ]M.zix.  The 
Greek  of  the  Septoagint  m  that  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  a  branch  of  the  later  Greek  of  the  common 
people,  and  called  usually  ^  «oir»;,  the  comanoHf  or  also 
the  Macedonic-Alexandrine  dialect  This  common 
dialect,  or  vulgar  language,  spread  itself,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  over  all  the  nations  which  spoke 
CSreek,  and  was  distinguished  firom  the  Attic,  &c.  by 
the  circumstance,  that  it  adopted  much  from  the 
ancient  Doric.  It  was  6rBt  used  as  the  language  of 
books,  in  the  version  of  the  LXX,  and  is,  hence, 
often  called  the  Alexandrine  dialect  From  the 
mixture  of  Hebraisms  which  it  received  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Jews,  who  spoke  Greek,  i.  e.  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  it  is  also  named  the  Hellenistic  dialect  The 
New  Testament  is  written  in  the  same  dialect,  but  in 
a  purer  form.  It  is  also  the  language  of  tlie  Apoc- 
rypha and  of  some  of  the  Fatiiers.  The  chief  phi- 
lological helps  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint,  are 
the  concordance  of  Tromm,  and  the  lexicons  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  Biel  and  Schleusner. 

The  authority  of  this  new  version  soon  became  so 
great,  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  original  Hebrew 
among  all  those  Jews  who  spoke  Greek.  In  the 
Egyptian  synagogues,  indeed,  the  original  Hebrew 
was  still  read  along  with  the  Greek  version,  but  the 
common  people  no  longer  understood  it  Even 
scholars,  like  Phik>,  no  longer  understood  the 
national  mother  tongue,  and  held  entirely  to  the 
Greek  translation.  In  Palestine  also,  this  became  bv 
degrees  current,  and  was  used  along  with  the  Chaf- 
dee  versions,  especially  by  the  more  learned,  who 
were  acquunted  with  Greek.  This  appears  even  in 
Josephus,  and  ftt»m  the  New  Testament  In  both, 
the  version  of  the  LXX  seems  to  lie  at  the  foundsr 
don ;  though  the  citstwns  do  not  always  accord  with 
it,  and  the  writers  sometSmes  {e,  g.  Matthew)  seem  to 
have  had  die  original  before  tnem.  (On  the  citations 
from  the  O.  T.  see  Surenhusins,  pffiXot  jroraAicty*;^, 
Amst.  713 ;  also  the  Tracts  of  Owen  and  Randolph, 
as  published  at  Andover,  1837.^  From  the  Jews  the 
reputation  and  authoritV  of  tne  Septua^t  passed 
over  to  the  Christians,  who  employed  it  with  the  same 
degree  of  credence  as  the  oriffinal.  It  became  of 
course  the  point  of  appeal  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  and  hence  began  to  lose 
its  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  former.  As  in 
those  controversies  the  Jews  often  found  themselves 
worsted,  they  declared  that  this  lay  solely  in  the 
Greek  translation,  and  carried  their  appeal  to  the  He- 
brew original,  and  also  to  other  versions,  whicli  tliey 
said  were  more  literal.  The  Talmudists,  among  whom 
the  ancient  hatred  against  the  Greek  again  awoke, 
proclaimed  a  curse  upon  the  Greek  law,  or  Penta- 
teuch, and  appointed  a  fast  upon  the  day  on  which 
they  supposed  the  translation  to  have  been  suggested. 

The  Text  of  the  Septuagint  has  suffered  greatly. 
Throuffh  the  multitude  of  copies,  which  the  very 
general  usage  rendered  necessary,  and  by  means  of 
ignorant  critics,  the  text  of  this  vcrmon,  m  the  third 
century,  had  fallen  into  the  most  lamentable  state. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  Oricen  set  himself  to 
obtain  a  corrected  text  bv  means  of  a  comparison  of 
tfie  oriffinal  Hebrew  aod  the  other  Greek  versions. 
The  plan  which  he  adopted  wbs,  to  place  the 
original  text  and  the  different  versions  in  parallel 
columns ;  by  which  means,  also,  he  was  able  to  give 
to  the  Christians,  in  their  polemics  with  the  Jews,  the 
benefit  of  all  the  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
one  view.  This  work  was  the  celebrated  Hexapla 
of  Origen,  IfzartXa  ftr.  ;9<.f>ira,  i.  #.  the  Bible  in  six  col- 


umns. ItcoDtainedfbendestfae  Hebrew  tanndds 
LXX,  ako  the  three  later  Greek  versioiii  of  Aquili, 
Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  described  below,  to- 
gether with  the  Hebrew  text,  written  in  Greek  lenen 
In  order  to  emend  the  LXX,  he  compared  the  Greek 
with  the  orijpnal,  in  which  he  vaeA  the  lavtuiee 
of  learned  Jews.  Where  there  was  an  omiflBWD  in 
the  Greek,  he  supplied  it  from  one  of  the  other  tct- 
sions,  usuallv  that  of  Theodotion;  mukm  the 
additbns  with  an  asterisk  at  the  beginning,  andwidi 
the  name  of  the  translator  at  the  end.  Where  ibe 
LXX  had  any  thing  too  much,  he  let  it  stand,  indffd, 
but  marked  it  with  an  obelisk  or  damr  it  th^ 
beginning,  to  denote  its  spuriousness.  The  wbolf 
work  consisted  of  fifty  rolls  or  vohimee^  and  «» 
afterwards  seen  and  used  by  Jerome  in  the  vno- 
groph ;  but  was,  not  long  after,  lost,  and  exias  dov 
only  in  fragments. 

These  fragments  have  been  collected,  and  pMM 
by  Muntfau^on,  Paris,  1714, 2  vols.  foL  reprinted  in 
an  abridgment  by  Bahrdt,  Leipz.  1769—70.  Botihe 
ver}'  plan  adopted  by  Origen  became,  abs!  in  the 
sequel,  the  occasion  of  stOl  more  numerous,  aod 
greater  corruptions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sqxw- 
gint  The  transcribera  left  out  all  the  critical  loaib 
and  signs  which  Orisen  had  empk>yed,  but  Dot  the 
words  which  he  had  inserted  in  the  text;  bo  that  the 
evil  was  worse  than  before. 

The  text  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  this 
source  is  called  the  7Vx<  of  the  Hexaphj  orotOrm 
in  distinction  from  the  earlier  text,  which  iscslK 
the  If  on/,  the  common^  or  the  Greek  Vulgate.  » 
the  manuscripts  which  exist  at  die  preaent  day.  a 
also  in  the  printed  editions,  these  two  different  texa 
lie  at  the  foundation,  accorduig  ss  the}' follow  ^ 
two  principal  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Romas,  or  tbt 
Codtx  VaHtamti,  the  basis  of  whkh  is  the  t<^>^,^ 
eariier  common  text;  and  the  Alexandrine, fron tM 
Codex  Mexandrinu8,  in  the  British  museum  at  Lon- 
don, whicli  exhiMts  more  of  the  readinga  and  inter- 
polatious  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  Hen«  w 
editions  of  the  Septuagint  fell  also  into  ti»*o  clasM 
viz.  those  which  follow  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as  t« 
editions  of  L.  Bos.  1709,  and  Reineccius,  1730,1/3'; 
and  those  which  follow  tlie  Codex  Alexandr.  as  «< 
editions  of  Grabe,  Ox.  1707,  and  of  Breitinger,  pj 
A  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  i*ith  a  full  ro^ 
lection  of  various  readings  from  all  the  manuBTJI*^ 
iind  also  out  of  the  versions  which  have  flowed  tmni 
it,  was  undertaken  in  England,  by  Dr,  Ho!n>«j 
towards  tlie  close  of  the  last  century.  The  hook « 
GoncHiB  was  published  in  folio,  in  1798 ;  Ei*'* 
1801 ;  Leviticus,  1802 ;  Numbers,  1803 ;  ^"»';; 
ononiy,  180^1 ;  and  the  book  of  Daniel  in  1805,  Ji« 
befon*  the  death  of  the  editor.  The  work  has  ar« 
lioen  continued  by  Dr. Parsons;  Joshua  was  p«& 
lished  in  1810 ;  Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812;  and  Jij" 
six  remaining  historical  books,  in  the  five  ywr?  l« 
lowing ;  thus  completing  the  second  volume.  i» 
work  IS  still  continued.  (See,  on  the  histor}  ot  tw 
Septiuigint,  Hody  de  Biblior.  Textibua  onj.  ^ 
1705 ;  and  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  edit.  HariA 
vol.  ii.  iii.)  .      }v*n 

The  principal  mediaie  vereions,  which  have  tw 
made  from  tlie  Septuagint,  are  the  Ma,  or  ^fr 
Latin  vcreion,  one  of  the  Syriac  versions,  the  t«»- 
pic,  Eg^tian,  Armenian,  Geor^an  or  Gnisn»* 
Sclavonian,  and  several  Arabic  versions.  . 

Oihtr  Greek  Versions.  In  the  latter  half  on» 
second  contiury  after  Christ,  there  •PP^"'^ 
contemporaneously,  three  now  Greek  verticBiw 
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whole  Old  TeBtament  Tbe  author  of  the  first  was 
AquiLA,  a  Jew  by  birth,  whose  translation,  therefore, 
was  adopted  for  use  in  mauy  synagogues.  The  au- 
thors of ''the  two  others,  8tmbia.cbus  and  Tueodo- 
Tiozv,  were  Jewish  Christians.  All  these  are  more 
exact  and  literal  than  the  LXX;  they  retain  the 
figures  and  metaphors  of  the  original ;  and  none  of 
thera  exhibit  the  arbitrary  caprices  of  the  Alexan- 
drine translators.  Aquila,  especially,  is  in  tbe  high- 
est degree  anxious ;  he  is  often  so  literal  as  to  destroy 
tlie  sense ;  and  expresses  with  the  utmost  care  even 
the  etymologies  of  the  Hebrew.  Synunacbus,  on 
the  contrary,  aims  at  a  better  Greek  style.  The- 
odotion  is  more  ededicj  and  ho  seems  to  have  been 
wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Fragments  of 
all  these  versions  are  u>iind  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen, 
as  published  by  Mont&uQon.  From  Theodotion 
alone  we  have  the  whole  book  of  Daniel  extant, 
which  stands  in  our  editions  of  the  Septuagint. 

Of  less  importance  are  some  anonymous  Greek 
versions,  which  Origen  denotes  as  the  5th,  6th  and 
7th.  Of  rather  more  value  is  a  Grseco-Samaritan 
translation,  which  was  made  from  the  Samaritan 
version. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century,  a  new 
Greek  version  of  several  books  oi  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  discovered  by  Villoison,  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  St  Mark's  cathedral,  Venice ;  hence 
called  the  Vergio  VcnetOf  or  Gracua  Venehu,  It 
comprises  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations  and  Daniel.  The 
Pentateuch  was  published  by  Ammon,  Erlangen. 
1790—91;  the  odier  books  by  Villoison  himself, 
Strasburg,  1784.  It  follows  slavishly  the  original, 
and  the  verbal  interpretation  of  the  Jews ;  even  the 
Parcuha  or  Jevrish  divisions  of  the  text  are  given, 
and  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  run  backwards,  like 
the  Hebrew ;  tbe  Greek  diction  is  in  the  highest 
degree  affected.  The  translator  is  ever  straining 
afler  a  poetic  and  Attic  style ;  along  with  which 
occur,  nevertheless,  the   grossest  mistakes  in  lan- 

Eiage  and  newly  formed  words.  Jehovah  he  trans- 
tes  indmig.  The  translator  vms,  most  probably, 
a  Bvzantine  Jew,  of  the  middle  ages. 

Ancient  Latin  Version^  or  Baku  Afler  Christianity 
had  extended  itself  in  the  West,  a  Latin  version  of 
the  Bible  also  became  necessary.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustiu,  there  were  several  of  these ;  although  only  one 
of  diem  was  adopted  by  tbe  church,  i.  c.  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.  This  was  called  vu^aiOj  (common, 
popular,)  because  it  was  made  from  the  Greek  com- 
mon version,  v  »oir»;.  In  modern  times  this  ancient 
Latin  version  is  often  called  Rata,  in  consec^uence  of 
a  passage  in  Augusdn :  (de  Doctr.  ChrisL  il  15.)  but 
the  reading  is  there  fiilse,  and  it  should  be  read 
tuitaku  This  translation  was  made  literally  from 
the  Septuagint,  and  gives,  most  conscientiously,  even 
all  the  verbal  mistakes  of  the  Greek.  There  are  still 
extant  of  it  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  some  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  complete,  besides  fragments ;  these  were 
all  collected  and  published  by  Sabatier,  Rheims,  1739 
— 49, 3  vols.  fol.  As  the  manuscripts  of  this  version 
had  become  by  degrees  very  much  corrupted,  a  re- 
vision of  the  Psalter  and  book  of  Job  was  under- 
taken, in  A.  D.  383,  by  Jerome,  in  piuvuance  of  a 
commission  from  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus ;  this 
is  still  extant,  and  called  PsaUerium  Romanwn^  be- 
cause it  was  introduced  into  tlie  Roman  diocese. 

TOc  modem  Vidgaie,  or  Jerome^a  Vernon,  While 
Jerome  was  still  employed  in  the  revision  of  the 
ancient  Vulgaki,  or  Rala^  he  ventured  to  commence, 


also,  a  new  rersioD  of  his  own,  out  of  tbe  original 
Hebrew ;  beins  induced  to  the  undertaking  |iartly  bj^ 
the  counsel  of  his  friends,  and  partly  by  his  own 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  work.  He  began 
with  Sie  Books  of  Kings,  and  completed  the  work 
A.  D.  405,  with  Jeremiah.  While  encaged  in  this 
work,  he  enjoyed  the  oral  instruction  of  Teamed  Jew- 
ish rabbins  in  Palestine,  (see  Language,  p.  609,)  and 
availed  himself  of  all  the  former  Greek  versions  and 
of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  His  new  version  surpasses 
all  the  preceding  in  usefulness.  The  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  which  Jerome  possessed  was,  for  the  age, 
very  respectable;  and  he  also  made  himself  master 
of  tJie  Cnaldee.  His  manner  of  explanation  connects 
itself  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  his 
choice  of  Latin  expressions  is,  fbr  the  most  part,  very 
liappy.  Still,  this  production  did  not  meet  with  the 
anticipated  success  and  general  reception  ;  and  espe- 
cially Augustin  and  Rufinus  wrote  against  it  with 
violence,  as  if  a  new  Bible  were  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. Nevertheless,  the  new  version  maintained 
itself  alonff  with  the  ancient  one ;  and  at  length,  in 
the  seventh  century,  supplanted  it  almost  entirely. 

But  the  frequent  and  constant  use  of  the  new  ver- 
sion now  occasioned  again,  in  turn,  every  considera- 
ble corruption  of  the  text ;  so  that  alreadv  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  no  copies  entirely  alike  were  anv 
longer  to  be  found.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evu, 
Charlemagne  commissioned  Alcuin  to  make  a  revis- 
ion of  the  manuscripts  of  the  new  Latin  version. 
Similar  revisions  of  this  version,  (the  Vulgate,)  were 
made  occasionally  during  the  whole  of  the  middle 
a|;es,  under  the  name  of  Onrectoria.  These  are  a 
kmd  of  Latin  Maaorah^  and  consist  of  various  read- 
ings, and  all  kinds  of  critical  remarks.  Only .  one 
corredorium  has  ever  been  printed,  viz.  at  Cologne, 
1508,  4to. 

The  Vulgate  was  the  first  book  ever  printed.  The 
first  edition  is  without  date  or  place ;  tne  first  with  a 
date  viras  printed  at  Mayence,  1462.  At  the  council 
of  Trent,  in  1545,  the  Vulgate  was  declared  to  be  the 
standard  version  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  be 
of  equal  authority  with  the  original  Scripture.  Since 
this  time,  the  studv  of  the  original  text  has  been  re- 
ffarded  by  the  Catholics  as  a  verging  towards  heresy. 
(See  Language,  p.  609.)  The  Vulgate  at  present 
consists  of  different  elements ;  the  Psalms  and  most 
of  the  apocryphal  books  being  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sion, or  ItflJa,  and  the  rest  from  the  later  Vulgate. 
The  popes  have  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  as  cor- 
rect a  text  of  tlie  Vulgate  as  )x>ssible ;  thus,  in  1590, 
under  Sixtus  V,  appeared  the  edUio  Sixtina,  which 
was  declared  to  be  the  standard  for  all  future  editions. 
But  many  errors  bemg  aflerwards  discovered  in  it, 
the  popes  purchased  up  all  the  copies,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  new  standard,  the  edUio  ClemtnHnaj  was 
published  in  1592,  which  still  retains  its  authority. 

The  Targumsy  or  Chaldee  Veraiona.  All  these  are 
the  works  of  Jews  livins  in  Palestine  and  Babylon, 
from  a  century  before  Christ,  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  afler.  They  bear  tne  name  7\iy^gtiifi,  i.  e. 
tranalationj  from  the  Chaldee  orvi,  to  iranakie.  The 
name  parapfiraae^  by  which  they  are  sometimes  called, 
is  unsuitable,  since  they  are  not  all  paraphrastie. 
That  Chaldee  translations  were  already  m  use  in  the 
time  of  Christ  is  apparent  from  Matt  xxviL  46, 
among  other  passages,  where  the  words  are  quoted 
according  to  the  Chaldee  version.  The  more  an- 
cient of  the  Targums  are  well  translated,  and  nmy  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  The 
later  ones  are  more  prolix  and  paraphrastic,  and  full 
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of  ridiculous  interpolations.    There  are,  in  all,  eleven 
.Targttmsy  of  which  the  four  following  are  the  most 
important. 

1.  The  Targiim  of  Onkdos,  containing  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  author  was,  most  probablt,  a  pupil  of 
Hillel,  the  grandfiitlier  of  Gamaliel,  Paurs  instructor. 
The  style  is  pure,  and  the  translation  very  exact  and 
KteraL    (See  Winer,  de   Onkeloaso  Peniat,  Interp. 

Lips.  182O0 

2.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  com- 
prising the  historical  books  and  prophets.  He  lived 
a  short  time  before  Hie  birth  of  Christ,  but  his  work 
is  ^  inferior  to  the  preceding.  It  exhibits  a  multi-, 
tude  of  arbitrary  explanations,  intcr|x>lation8,  and  later 
views ;  especially  such  as  tend  to  the  honor  of  the 
Pharisees.  (Oomp.  Gesenius  Comm.  zu  Isa.  Einl.§  11. 

3.  The  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  professedly  by 
the  same  Jonathan,  but  which  is  spurious.  It  is 
hence  called  the  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan. 

4.  The  Tanrum  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Pentateuch. 
All  these  Targums  are  to  bo  found  in  the  rab- 
binic Bibles  and  the  Polyglotts. 

There  are  smaller  separate  Targums  on  the  books 
of  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  A  snparate  Targum 
on  the  Chronicles  was  first  discovered  at  a  later 
perio<l  in  the  library  of  Erfurt! i,  and  [)ublis«lied  by 
Beck,  1680— 83,  4to. ;  and  by  Wilkins,  Amst.  1715, 
4to. 

Samcaritan  Vertion,  There  exists  a  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  but  written  with  Samaritan  letters.  (See 
Samaritans,  p.  810.)  But  besides  this,  there  exists 
also  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Samaritan 
language.  About  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance, 
they  had  forgotten  the  ancient  Hebrew,  as  much  as 
the  Jews  of  that  age  ;  and  spoke  instead  of  it  a  pe- 
culiar dialect,  mixed  up  from  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
but  with  many  peculiar  words.  In  this  dialect  tlie 
version  is  made,  following  tlieir  copy  or  recension 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Nothing  is  certalnlv  known 
respecting  the  ape  of  this  version,  except  that  it  had 
existed  a  considerable  time  before  Origen's  day ;  for 
this  father  cites  a  Greek  version,  which  had  already 
been  made  from  the  Samaritan.  The  Samaritan 
version  itself  is  difficult  to  be  understood,  since, 
besides  this,  and  some  few  poems,  we  have  nothing 
in  this  dialect.  The  version  stands  in  the  Polyglotts ; 
and  Winer  has  written  an  essay  upon  it— -De  ver- 
stone  Samaritana^  Lips.  1817.  See  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol. 
II.  p.  720. 

Sifriae  Versions,  There  are  two  of  these,  both  of 
which  are  of  Christian  origin,  having  been  made  by 
Christians  of  the  Syrian  church,  who  dwelt  in  Mes- 
opotamia and  Armenia.  The  earliest  and  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  the  Peshito,  i.  e.  plana,  simplexj 
or  the  clear,  the  literal.  It  is  the  regular  version  of 
the  Syrian  church,  and  of  all  its  sects  and  parties, 
the  orthodox  and  also  the  heterodox.  The  Syrian 
clmrch  regards  this  version  as  so  exceedingly  old,  as 
to  have  been  made,  by  command  of  king  Solomon, 
for  the  church  in  Syria.  What  is  certain  is,  that  in 
the  third  century  it  already  was  the  authoritative 
version  of  the  church.  The  author  was,  possibly,  a 
Jewish  Christian,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the 
Chaldee  vereion.  The  Peshito  follows,  in  general, 
the  Hebrew  literally ;  but  exhibits  also  d^ces  of  the 
occasional  use  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  Chaldee. 
It  stands  in  the  Polyglotts ;  and  a  beautiful  edition 
has  also  been  published  in  England,  under  the  super- 
intendence ofprofesBor  Lee. 

The  other  Syriac  version  was  made  from  the  Sep- 


tuacint,  and  from  the  text  of  the  Heiapb,  sivc 
A.  U,  G16,  for  the  use  of  the  Monophv8iU!<.  kii(/ 
importance  only  for  the  criticism  of  the  Sqxuirzt 
There  is  a  complete  manuscript  of  this  vereion  tsA- 
ing  in  the  Ambroeian  library  at  Milan.  No  poi:<^ 
of  it  has  been  printed,  eiccept  Jeremiah  and  Ezan 
1787,  and  Daniel,  1788. 

Arabic  Versions,  After  the  era  of  Mohain::5»=i 
the  Arabic  became  the  mother  ton^e  of  mo^  ui'jf 
Jews,  and  of  very  numerous  bodies  of  Chn^t^^ 
especially  of  those  in  Egypt.  It  is,tlierefuiv,t^ 
wonder  that  Arabic  versions  of  the  Scripture  wt* 
very  soon  felt  to  be  necessary.  Of  these  tbmr 
quite  a  number,  flowing  sometimes  fiom  the  H^^Itov. 
but  chiefly  from  the  &ptuagint,  and  abo  fhfr- -* 
Peshito  and  Vulgate.  The  most  importaot  ox'.  \<^ 
known  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  Arabic  version  of  R.  Saadus  Gi<>\ 
director  of  the  Jewish  academy  at  Babylon,  in  * 
tenth  century.  It  probably  comprised,  ort^ii:iil.v.  l 
the  Old  Testament;  but  there  have  been  pni»i 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah,  though  eoni<'<v 
books,  e.  g.  Job,  are  extant  in  manuscript.  Tu 
version  is  paraphrastical,  and  resolves  aU  thetrfiw 
and  anthropomorphisms ;  in  other  respects  ir  t<'^ 
lows  very  closely  our  lupointed  Hebrew  text.  Tli' 
Pentateuch  stands  in  the  Polyglotts ;  and  lioial:  re 
published  by  Paulus,  in  1791. 

2.  The  Mauritanian  vereion  of  the  PtDtaiPL-t, 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  an  Aiabiin  hr 
and  published  by  Erpenius  in  1629;  hence  (»l3ri 
Jbrabs  ErpemancL, 

3.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  prophets,  found  a 
the  Polyglotts,  which  was  made  from  the  Lu 
apparentlv  by  a  Christian  of  Alexandria,  after  a 
time  of  Mohammed.  For  the  Poltowtt?.  « 
Bible,  p.  177.     •R. 

VETCHES,  see  Fitches. 

VIALS,  see  Censer,  p.  587. 

VINE.    Of  this  valuable  and  well-kDOWB  pf  i 
there  are  several  species,  and  there  are  mao?  ^^ 
ences  to  it  in  the  sacred  writings.    It  grew  ^\i^: 
in  Palestine,  and  was  particularly  floe  id  mn^  ^'K 
districts.    The    Scriptures  celebrate  the  rine- « 
Sorek.  Sibmah,  Jazer  and  Abel ;  and  profane  sd:'^^ 
mention  the  excellent  wines  of  Gaza,  Sarepti.  U* 
nus,  Sharon,  Ascalon    and  Tyre.    The  gnp^*^ 
Efjypt  being  particulariy small, we  may eaalrcoiK'^ 
ofthe  surprise  which  vras  occasioned  to  the  \^  "^ 
by  witnessing  the  bunch  of  grapes  brought  by  th'  5* ' 
to  the  camp,  from  the  valley  of  Eshcol  Niiw^^* 
24.    The  account  of  Moses,  however,  is  c«orr|j 
by  the   testimony  of  several  traveller.   I>"^ '' 
assures  iis,  that  in  the  valley  of  Esbcol  were  wi:^  ' 
of  grapes  of  tcni  and  twelve  poiioda.    ^^^^^^"^\ 
that  he  was  informed  by  a  Religious,  who  bad  i"' 
many  years  in  Palestine,  that  tliere  were  buD""-^ 
grapes*  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  so  larw  ^ ' 
men  could  scarcely  carry  one.    (Coinp.^utj^^' 
24.)    And  Rosenmuller  says,  « Though  the  Mi^  ' 
edan  religion  does  not  favor  die  c"*^'?^f,l^, 
vine,  there  is  no  want  of  vineyards  in  ^"^^ 
Besides  the  large  quantities  of  grapes  and  ""»; 
which  are  daily  sent  to  the  markets  of  JerusaWi^ 
other  neighboring  places,  Hebron  alone,  m  iw  • 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  annnally  ««« V, 
hundred  camel  loads,  that  is,  neariy  t^^^^J"^ 
thousand  weight  of  grape  Juice,  or  honey  w"**^ 
to  Egypt.  M^  tU 

Bochart  Informs  us  that  a  triple  P^"jJ2%f 
same  vine  is  gatheretl  eveiy  year.   In  *■"* 
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tbo  vine  has  produced  the  first  clustem,  tbey  cut 
away  from  the  fruit  that  wood  which  is  barreD.  In 
April  a  new  shoot,  bearing  fruit,  springs  fit>m  the 
branch  that  was  left  in  March,  which  is  also  lopped ; 
this  shoots  forth  asain  in  May,  loaded  with  the  latter 
grapes.  Those  clusters  which  blossomed  in  March 
come  to  raaturitv  and  are  fit  to  be  gathered  in 
August ;  those  which  blossomed  in  April  are  gath* 
erea  in  September ;  and  those  which  blossomed  in 
May  must  be  g^ered  in  October. 

In  the  East,  grapes  enter  very  largely  Into  the 
provisions  at  an  entertainment.  Thus,  Norden  was 
treated  by  the  aga  of  Essuaen  with  cofiee,  and  some 
bunches  of  grapes  of  an  excellent  taste.  To  show 
the  abundance  of  vines  which  should  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Judah  in  the  partition  of  the  promised  land,  Jacob, 
in  his  prophetic  benediction,  says  of  this  tribe,  he 
shall  be  found — 

Binding  his  colt  to  the  vine. 

And  to  the  choice  vine,  the  foal  of  his  ass. 

Washing  his  garments  in  wine, 

His  clothes  in  the  blood  of  the  grape. 

Gen.  xlix.  11. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Paxton,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Persia,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  turn  their  cattle 
into  the  vineyards  afler  the  vintage,  to  browse  on  the 
vines,  some  of  which  are  so  large,  that  a  man  can 
hardly  compass  their  trunks  in  his  arms.  These  facts 
clearhr  show,  that  according  to  the  prediction  of  Ja- 
cob, the  ass  mi^ht  be  securely  bound  to  the  vine,  and 
without  damaging  the  tree  by  browsing  on  its  leaves 
and  branches.  The  same  custom  appears,  by  the 
narratives  of  several  travellers,  to  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  Lesser  Asia.  Chandler  observed,  that  in  the 
vineyards  around  Smyrna,  the  leaves  of  the  vines 
were  decayed  or  stripped  by  the  camels,  or  herds  of 
goats,  which  are  permitted  to  browse  upon  them, 
after  the  vintage.  When  he  left  Smvma,  on  the  dOth 
of  September,  the  vineyards  were  already  bare ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Phygella,  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, he  found  its  territory  still  green  with  vines ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  vineyards  at  Smyrna  must 
have  been  stripped  by  the  cattle,  which  delight  to  feed 
upon  the  foliage. 

This  custom  furnishes  a  satisfactory  reason  for  a 
regulation  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  veiy  imperfectly  undeistood,  which  pro- 
hibits a  man  from  mtroducing  his  beast  into  the  vine- 
yard of  bis  neighbor.  It  was  destructive  to  the  vine- 
yard before  the  fruit  was  ^thered;  and  after  the 
vintage  it  was  still  a  serious  injury,  because  it  deprived 
the  owner  of  the  fodder,  which  was  most  grateful  to 
his  flocks  and  herds,  and  perhaps  absolutely  requisite 
for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter.  These  things 
considered,  we  discern,  in  this  enactment,  the  justice, 
wisdom  and  kindness  of  the  ^at  Legislator :  and 
the  same  traits  of  excellence  might,  no  doubt,  be  dis- 
covered in  the  most  obscure  and  minute  regulation, 
could  we  detect  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded. 

But  if  the  vine  leaves  were  generally  eaten  by  cat- 
tle after  the  winter  was  over,  how,  says  Mr.  Harmer, 
**  could  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.)  represent  the  drop- 
ping of  the  stars  from  heaven,  in  a  general  wreck  of 
nature,  by  the  &]ling  of  the  leaf  from  the  vine  ?  If 
they  were  devoured  by  the  cattle  they  could  not  fall.*^ 
The  answer  is  easy :  the  prophet  refers  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  vine-leaf^  not  to  any  local  custom ;  nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  leaves  of  every 
vineyard  were  so  regularly  and  completely  consumed, 


that  the  people  had  never  seen  them  showering  from 
the  branches  by  the  force  of  the  wind ;  or  th« 
nipping  colds  in  the  close  of  the  year.  (Paxton,  vol. 
i.  p.  180.) 

The  law  enjoined  that  he  who  planted  a  vine  should 
not  eat  of  the  produce  of  it  before  the  fifth  year,  Lev. 
xix.  24, 25.  Nor  did  they  gather  their  grapes  on  the 
seventh  year :  the  fruit  was  then  left  for  the  poor,  th« 
orphan  and  the  stranger.  A  traveller  was  pennitted 
to  gather  and  eat  grapes  in  a  vineyard,  as  he  passed 
along,  but  was  not  permitted  to  carry  any  away,  Deut. 
xxin.  24. 

In  John  XV.  our  Lord  declares  himself  to  be  the 
^true  vine.**  Doddridge,  after  Wetstein,  has  sup- 
posed that  the  idea  might  be  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  a  vine,  either  from  a  window  or  in  some  court  by 
the  side  of  the  house ;  but  this  is  controverted  by 
Harmer,  who  remarks,  that  there  were  no  gardens  in 
Jerusalem,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  there  were  vines 
about  the  sides  of  the  houses.  Harmer's  assertion, 
however,  is  set  aside  by  Dr.  Russell,  who  states,  that 
it  is  very  common  to  cover  the  skdrs  leading  to  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  harem  wUh  vines.  'Hiis  fully 
explains  the  beautiful  metaphor  in  Ps.  cxxviii. — **•  Thy 
wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine 
house," — with  which  Mr.  Harmer  is  so  much  embar- 
rassed :  but  whether  such  a  vine  gave  rise  to  our  Sa- 
viour's discourse,  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  The 
intention  of  the  similitude  is  that  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  us  to  attend  to  and  understand ;  which  is, 
that  no  firuit  can  be  expected  from  professing  Chris- 
tians, either  in  their  personal  or  ofiScial  character,  but 
by  perseverance  in  the  appointed  way,  and  in  com- 
munion, by  faith  and  love,  with  him  who  is  the  source 
of  all  that  is  good  in  man. 

Rosenmiiller  has  a  lon^  article  on  the  parable,  which 
Dr.  Wait  has  translated  m  his  "Repertorium  Theolo- 
gicum,"  and  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 
After  havuig  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
courses in  John  xiii. — xviii.  were  not  delivered  in  one 
place,  and  in  an  unbroken  connection,  he  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  comparison  of  our  Lord  was  not  to  a 
real  or  natural  vine,  since  John  always  uses  the  adjec- 
tive aXtiStvvg,  true,  in  opposition  to  something  /we, 
counterfeit^  and  not  genuine ;  e.  g.  iv.  23 ;  i.  47 ;  viii. 
31.  *<  But  what  is  the  opposiuon  in  this  passage, 
where  Christ  is  denominated  i  a^l7l^Xoi  i,  iiti^ml?  It 
would  be,  according  to  the  preceding  expositions,  a 
natural  or  reed  vine : — yet  it  will  be  urged,  that  this 
would  have  (kr  greater  claims  to  the  uuntXag  ciXtfdtr,} 
than  Christ,  who  only  compared  himself  to  such,  and 
merely  represents  himself  as  an  image  of  it.  Since 
then  he  calls  himself  *  the  true  vine,*  lie  must  neces- 
sarily have  hod  a  certain  object  in  contrast,  which 
represented  a  vine  without  being  a  natural  or  real 
vine,  between  which  also  and  himself  a  most  signifi- 
cant analogy  existed."  What  this  probably  was,  he 
proceeds  to  show. 

In  the  TEMPLE  at  Jerusalem,  above  and  round  the 
gate,  seventy  cubits  high,  which  led  from  the  porch 
to  the  holy  place,  a  richly  carved  v»ne  was  extended 
as  a  border  and  decoration.  The  branches,  tendrils 
and  leaves  were  of  the  finest  sold ;  the  stalks  of  the 
bunches  were  of  the  length  of  the  human  form,  and 
the  bunches  hanging  upon  them  were  of  costly  jewels. 
Herod  first  placed  it  there  ;  rich  and  patriotic  Jews 
from  time  to  time  added  to  its  embellishment,  one 
contributing  a  new  grape,  another  a  leaf,  and  a  third 
even  a  bunch  of  the  same  precious  materials.  If  to 
compute  its  value  at  more  than  12,000,000  of  dollars 
be  an  exaggeration,  it  is  nevertheless  indisputable, 
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thftt  tbiB  vine  must  have  had  an  uncommon  impor- 
tance and  a  sacred  meaning  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews. 
With  what  majestic  splendor  must  it  likewise  have 
appeared  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  illuminated 
l^  tapers! 

If,  then,  Jesus,  in  the  evening,  after  having  cele- 
brated the  passover,  again  betook  himself  to  the  temple 
with  his  disciples,  what  is  more  natural,  than,  as  they 
wandered  in  it  to  and  fro,  that  above  every  thing  this 
vine  blazing  with  gokl  and  jewels  should  have  attract- 
ed their  attention?  that,  rivetted  by  tlie  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  the  sight,  they  were  absorbed  in 
wonder  and  contemplation  respecting  the  real  import 
of  this  work  of  art  ?  Let  us  now  conceive  that  Jesus 
at  this  moment,  referring  to  tfiis  vine,  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "  I  am  the  true  vine  " — bow  correct  and  striking 
must  his  words  then  have  appeared ! — ^how  clearly 
and  determinately  must  then  the  import  of  them  have 
been  seen ! 

The  Jews  accounted  the  vine  the  most  noble  of 
plants,  and  a  type  of  all  that  was  excellent,  powerful, 
fruitful  and  fortunate.  The  prophets,  therefore,  com- 
pared the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Jewish  church  to  a 
great  vine,  adorned  with  beautiful  fruit,  planted,  tended 
and  guarded  by  God,  Jer.  iL  21 ;  Ezek.  xbc  10,  seq. ; 
Ps.  Ixxx.  9, 15,  seq.  God  was  the  dresser  of  the  vine- 
yard ;  Israel  was  the  vineyard  and  vine ;  (Isa.  v.  1,  seq. ; 
xxvii.  2,  seq. ;  Hos.  x.  1.)  every  true  Israelite,  especially 
the  heads  and  chiefs  of^the  people,  were  the  branches ; 
(Isa.  xvi.  8 ;  Ezek.  xix.  10.|  the  might  and  power  of  the 
nation  were  the  full  swelling  hunches.  The  basis  of 
&e  metaphor  was  ever  the  idea,  that  "Israel  is  the  first, 
the  most  holy  nation  on  the  earth,  that  God  himself  is 
the  founder  and  protector  of  it." 

The  curiously-wrought  and  splendid  vine,  above 
described,  which  Herod  introduced  into  the  temple, 
was  a  symbol  of  this  peculiar,  proximate  and  joyful 
relation  in  which  God  stood  to  Israel.  The  patriotic 
Jews,  as  they  looked  at  it,  thought  with  joy  and  pride 
of  the  high  diffnity  and  preeminence  of  their  people. 
To  go  out  and  to  enter  under  the  vine,  was  a  phrase, 
by  which  they  denoted  a  peaceful,  fortunate  and  con- 
tented Ufe.  Hence  this  ornament,  extended  over  the 
entrance  to  the  holy  place,  was  as  striking  and  full  of 
meaning,  as  it  was  edifying  to  the  orthodox  Jews ; 
hence,  each  contributed  his  own  to  increase  its  mag- 
nificence, and  thus  authenticate  himself,  as  a  worthy 
member  of  this  holy  and  glorious  nation. 

Jesus  having  thus  depicted  himself  as  the  individual 
who  %vas  prefigured  by  this  vine,  the  ideas  which  he 
would  express  by  this  parable,  could  not  have  been 
misunderstood. 

This  parable,  therefore,  mor^mmed lately  concerns 
the  apostles.  Jesus  does  not  merely  represent  him- 
self under  the  metaphor  of  a  vine  in  the  more  con- 
fined sense  of  a  teacher,  but  in  the  more  exalted  and 
comprehensive  one  of  the  Messiah  sent  firom  heaven 
to  found  a  new  kingdom  of  God.  He  considers  his 
apostles  as  the  branches  in  hjm,  not  merely  as  disci- 
ples and  friends,  but  as  deputies  and  assistants  chosen 
and  called  by  hiui  to  found  and  extend  his  kingdom. 
The  connection  which  he  would  maintain  between 
himself  and  them,  consists  not  merely  in  love  and 
friendship,  but  in  the  true  execution  of  bis  commands, 
grounded  on  a  faith  in  his  exalted  nature  and  dignity. 
The  fruits  which  he  expects  from  them  are  not  mere- 
ly faith  and  virtue,  which  are  the  concerns  of  all 
Christians,  but  important  services  in  the  extension  of 
Christianity.  And  he  incites  them  to  perform  them 
by  a  promise  of  divine  grace  and  assistance. 

The  expression  of  **  sitting  every  man  under  his 


own  vine,''  (1  Kinn  iv.  35 ;  BCc  iv.  i)  prvtiU; 
alludes  to  the  delightful  eastern  arbon^  which  %m 
partly  composed  or  vines.  Norden  speaks  of  wse- 
arbon  as  being  common  in  the  Egyptian  pdfs*: 
and  the  Pnieaestine  pavement,  in  Shaw'a  TnxtK  ena 
us  the  figure  of  an  aneiest  one.  The  exprtKiou  i 
intended  to  refer  to  a  time  of  public  tFaDquiUity  ui 
of  profound  peace. 

In  the  passage  of  loaiah  to  which  we  just  now  r^ 
ferred,  there  is  mention  made  of  a  wild  grape,  vhci 
requires  notice :  *^  And  he  looked  that  it  ibouki  bnni 
foith  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  gnpes,"  \sl 
V.  2.  Jeremiah  uses  the  same  image,  and  appiffs" 
to  the  same  purpose,  in  an  elegant  jianphnse  uf  tb 
part  of  Isaian's  parable,  in  his  flowing  and  ykm^t 
manner — ^But  I  planted  thee  a  sorek,  a  scion  perkth 
genuine ;  how  then  art  thou  changed,  and  bef oiuc  :• 
me  the  degenerate  shoots  of  the  strange  vine!  rU: 
ii.  21.  By  these  wild  grapes,  or  poiFonous  bem^sv 
Q^B^iK3,  we  must  understand  not  merely  usebe,  \sr 
profitable  grapes,  such  as  wild  grapes,  but  pt]^ 
ofifensive  to  the  smell,  noxious,  poisooous.  By  ur 
force  and  intent  of  the  allegory,  to  good  crapes  ih.£i- 
to  be  opposed  fruit  of  a  dangerous  and  peniici>^Je 
quality ;  as,  in  the  explication  of  it,  to  judgment  is 


ap- 


posed tyranny,  and  to  ligfateoiiaieBB  oppressioo.  &• 
phenj  the  vine,  is  a  conunon  name  or  geaus^  incladier 
several  species  under  it ;  and  Moses,  to  distin^ 
the  true  vine,  or  that  from  which  wine  is  made,  m 
the  rest,  calls  it  gephen  hayayinj  the  wine-vioe,  Xsb> 
vi.  4.  Some  of  the  other  sorts  were  of  a  posoao 
quality,  as  af^iean  from  the  stoiy  related  amoitf  tb 
mutK^ulous  acts  of  Elisha :  *'  And  one  went  out  ^ 
the  field  to  gather  pot  herbe,  and  he  found  a  fidd-^iv. 
and  he  gathered  fix>m  it  wild  fruit,  his  lap  full ;  u^^' 
went  and  shred  them  into  the  potof  pottase,fariivf 
knew  them  not.  And  they  poured  it  out  tor  tbe  pn 
to  eat ;  and  it  came  to  pass  as  they  were  eatisf  c^  ^ 
pottage,  that  they  cried  out  and  said.  There  Uiioc 
mthe  pot,  Oman  of  God!  and  they  could  notes:  oc 
it  And  he  said,  Bring  meal ;  and  he  threw  it  )i^ 
the  pot.  And  he  said,  Pour  out  for  the  peojilf,  t» 
they  may  eat  And  there  was  nothing  burtfuia^ 
pot,"  2  Kings  iv.  39— 41. 

From  some  such  poisonoos  sorts  of  the  grap^j^^ 
Moses  has  taken  those  strong  and  highly  poetial  # 
ages,  with  which  he  has  set  forth  the  futoie  cor^^ 
tion  and  extreme  degeneracy  of  the  Israelite^  ^f^ 
allegory  which  has  a  near  relation,  both  ip.i^^r^ 
and  imagery,  to  this  of  Isaiah,  Deiit  xsdi.  Si*^" 

«  Their  vine  is  from  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
And  from  the  fields  of  Gomorriia: 
Their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall ; 
Their  clusters  are  bitter: 
Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  diagoo^ 
And  the  cruel  venom  of  aspics.* 

« I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  says  H««dq««*  *^ 
the  prophet  here  (Isa.  v.  5i,  4.)  means  the  hoar? nif» 
shaae,  sclanum  incamim  ;  because  it  is  comnx^a- 
Egypt,  Palestine  and  the  East ;  and  the  Arafcw"  ^^ 
agrees  well  with  it  The  Arabs  call  it  «!«*«*'  ^ 
is,  wolf-grapes.  (The  d»c>w,  says  Rab  0»  *, 
well-known  species  of  the  vine,  and  *^  ^"f  ^^ 
sorts.)  The  prophet  could  not  have  found  iP 
more  opposite  to  the  vine  than  this;  ^ !^T  ^ 
much  in  the  vineyards,  and  is  fwr  l*'?''^ 
them,  wherefore  they  root  It  out :  it  like^  '^ 
bles  a  vine  by  its  shrubby  stalk.'  fTw^  ?  ** 
But  see  GaAPES,  Wild,  p.  471. 
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The  following  scriptural  account  of  th«  culthration 
of  the  vine,  the  vintage  and  the  wines  of  Palsstine, 
v^hich  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  is 
taken  from  the  *'  Investigator. 

The  Jews  planted  their  vineyards  most  commonly 
on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  stones 
being  gathered  out,  and  the  space  hedged  round  with 
thorns,  or  walled,  Isa.  v.  1 — 6 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  and  Matt, 
xxi.  33.  A  good  vineyard  consisted  of  a  thousand 
vines,  and  produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  sUveriings, 
or  shekels  of  silver,  Isa.  vii.  23.  It  required  two  hun- 
dred more  to  pay  the  dressers.  Cant.  viii.  11, 12.  In 
these,  the  keepers  and  vine-dressers  labored,  digging, 
planting,  pruning  and  propping  the  vines,  gathering 
the  grapes  and  making  wine.  This  was  at  once  a 
laborious  task,  and  often  reckoned  a  base  one,  2  Kings 
XXV.  12;  Cant.  i.  6;  Isa.  Ixi.  5.  The  vines  with 
the  tender  grapes  gave  a  good  smell  earlv  in  the 
spring,  (Cant.  ii.  13.)  as  we  learn  also  from  Isa.  xviii. 
5,  afore  the  harvest,  that  is,  the  barley-harvest,  when 
the  bud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour  grape  is  ripening  in 
the  flower. 

The  VirfTAOE  followed  the  wheat  han'est  and  the 
thrashing,  (Lev.  xxvi.  5;  Auios  ix.  13.)  al)out  June 
or  July,  when  the  clusters  of  the  grapes  were  gath- 
ered with  a  sickle,  and  put  into  baskets,  (Jer.  vi.  9.) 
carried  and  thrown  into  the  wine-vat,  or  wine-press, 
where  they  were  probably  first  trodden  by  men,  and 
then  pressed.  Rev.  xiv.  18 — ^20.  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the  Messiah, 
that  he  had  trodden  the  figurative  wine-press  alone ; 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him,  Isa.  IxiiL 
3 ;  Rev.  xix.  15.  The  vintage  was  a  season  of  great 
mirth.  Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed  grapes  were 
formed  wine  and  vinegar. 

The  Winks  of  Canaan,  being  very  heady,  were 
generally  mixed  with  water  for  common  use,  as 
among  the  Italians;  and  they  sometimes  scented 
them  with  fraukincensp,  myrrh,  calamus  and  oilier 
spices ;  (Prov.  ix.  2, 5 ;  Cant.  viii.  2.)  they  also  scented 
tiiem  with  pomegranates,  or  made  wine  of  their  juice 
as  we  do  of  the  juice  of  curranu^  gooseberries,  &c. 
fermented  with  sugar.  Wine  is  best  when  old,  and 
on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to  the  bottom,  Isa. 
XXV.  6.  Sweet  wine  is  tliat  which  is  made  from  grapes 
fully  ripe,  Isa.  xlix.  26.  The  Israelites  had  two  kinds 
of  vinegar:  the  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was 
used  for  their  common  drink  in  the  harvest  field, 
(Ruth  il  14.)  as  the  Spanianls  and  Italians  still  do; 
and  il  was  probably  or  this  that  Solomon  was  to  fur- 
nish twenty  thousand  baths  to  Hiram  for  his  servants, 
tlic  hewers  that  cut  timber  in  Lebanon,  2  Chron. 
ii.  10.  The  other  had  a  sharp  arid  taste,  like  ours ; 
and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that  a  sluggard  hurts  and 
vexes  such  as  employ  him  in  businens,  as  vinegar  is 
disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  smoke  to  the  eyes; 
(Prov.  X.  26.)  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils 
its  virtue,  so  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart, 
does  but  add  to  his  grief,  chap.  xxv.  20.  The  poor 
were  allowed  to  glean  grapes,  as  well  as  com,  and 
other  articles;  (Lev.  xix.  10;  Deut  xxiv.  21 ;  Isa.iii. 
14;  chap.  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  13;  Micah  vii.  1.)  and  we 
Icom  that  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephniim  wos 
better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer,  Judg.  viii.  2. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was  kept  were  prob- 
obly,  for  the  most  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually 
made  of  leather,  or  goat-skins,  firmly  sewed  and 
pitched  together.  (See  Bottles.)  The  Arabs  pull 
the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do 
from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs 
and  tail  wsra  out  oflf,  leaving  one  for  tha  neck  of  the 


bottle,  to  pour  from ;  and  in  such  baga  they  put  up 
and  carry,  not  onlv  their  liouors,  but  dry  things  which 
are  not  apt  to  be  broken ;  by  which  means  they  are 
well  preserved  from  wet,  dust  or  insects.  These 
would  in  time  crack  and  wear  out  Hence,  when  the 
Gibeonitescame  to  Joshua,  pretending  that  they  came 
from  a  far  country,  amongst  other  things  thev  brought 
wine  bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up  where  they 
had  leaked.  Josh.  ix.  4, 13.  Thus,  too,  it  was  not 
expedient  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  because 
tlie  fermentation  of  it  would  break  or  crack  the  hot- 
ties.  Matt.  ix.  17.  And  thus  David  complains,  that 
he  had  become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke ;  that  is,  a 
bottle  dried  and  cracked,  and  worn  out,  and  unfit  for 
service,  Ps.  cxix.  83.  These  bottles  were  probably 
of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large ;  for  when 
Abigail  went  to  meet  David  and  bis  400  men,  and  took 
a  present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  200  loaves  and  five 
sheep,  ready  dressed,  &c.  she  took  only  tiDo  bottles  of 
wine,  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.)  a  very  disproportionate  quan- 
tity, unless  the  bottles  were  large,  ^ut  the  Israelites 
had  bottles  likewise  made  by  tne  potters.  (See  Isa. 
XXX.  14,marg. ;  Jer.  xix.  1, 10 ;  ch.  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear 
also  of  vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in 
which  her  meal  was  held,  (1  Kings  xvxu  12, 14.)  waa 
not,  probably,  very  large ;  but  these  four  in  which 
the  water  was  brought  up  firom  the  sea,  at  the  bottom 
of  mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon  Elijah's  sacrifice  and 
altar,  must  have  been  large,  1  Kings  xviii.  33.  We 
read  also  of  the  water-iuga,  or  jars  of  stone,  of  con- 
siderable size,  in  which  our  Lord  caused  the  water 
to  be  converted  into  wine,  John  ii.  6.    See  Bottles. 

Grapes  were  also  dried  into  rmsins,  A  part  of 
Abigail's  present  to  David  was  100  clusters  of  raisins ; 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  18.)  and  when  Ziba  met  David,  his  pres- 
ent contained  the  same  Quantity,  2  Sam. xvi.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  12 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40. 

VINEGAR,  see  ViitE,  adjin. 

VIPER,  a  sort  of  serpient.    See  Serpent. 

VIRGIN,  Tvz^y^  Almakf  /7u(>*froc,  properly  si^i* 
fics  a  younfc  unmarried  tfwnum,  and,  ny  iroplicatiOD, 
one  wno  has  preserved  the  purity  of  her  body. 

The  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  speaking  of  the  young  unmarried 
women,  give  them  the  epithets,  kept  tn,  secluded^  hid- 
den^  to  distinguish  them  from  married  women,  who 
occasionally  appear  in  public ;  and  Jerome  preserves 
a  distinction  between  OftAuJo,  a  virgin,  and  almak,  in 
that  the  latter  is  one  who  never  has  lieen  seen  by 
men.  This  is  its  proper  signification,  in  the  Punic  or 
Phcenjcian  lon?uage,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
some  OS  the  Hebrew.  It  occurs  in  the  famous  pas- 
sage of  Isaioli,  vii.  14  :  •*  Behold  a  virgin  [atmah]  shall 
conceive,  and  lK?ar  a  son."  The  Hebrew  [according 
to  some]  has  no  term  that  more  properly  signifies  a 
virgin,  tnan  almak;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  without 
lessening,  however,  the  certainty  or  application  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy,  that  sometimes,  by  mistake,  for 
instance,  a  young  woman,  whether  truly  a  virgin  or 
not,  is  called  almak.  Jerome  remarks,  that  tfao 
prophet  declined  using  the  word  ftefAufa,  which  sig- 
nifies a  yotmg  woman,  or  young  person,  but  employ- 
ed the  term  almah^  which  denotes  a  virgin  never 
seen  by  man.  This  is  the  proper  import  of  th« 
word,  which  is  derived  flt>m  a  root  that  ngnifies  to 
conceal.  It  is  well  known  that  young  women,  in  the 
East,  do  not  appear  in  public,  but  are  shut  op  in  their 
houses,  and  in  their  mothers*  apartments,  like  ouna. 
The  Choldec  paraphrast  and  the  Septuagint,  trans- 
late dmdh  by  >,  naQ^ito^:  Akiba,  the  nunous  rabbin, 
a  great  enemy  to  Christ  and  Cbristiam,  who  livad  in 
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the  Kcond  century,  imderatandB  it  thus;  the  apoetles 
aod  evangelistB,  and  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time, 
explained  it  thus,  and  expected  a  Messiah  bom  of  a 
virgin ;  and,  further,  Mahomet  and  his  followers 
acknowledge  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord. 

[The  above  remarks  are  by  Calmet.  The  Enfflish 
editor  has  subjoined  a  long  discussion,  in  whicn  he 
advances  a  theory  (respecting  Isa.  vii.  14.)  apparently 
his  own,  or  at  least  unlike  what  any  other  person 
would  be  apt  to  strike  upon.  It  is,  however,  so  com- 
plicated, and  rests  on  assumptions  so  obviously  un- 
founded, that  it  would  both  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
insert  it  here,  and  would  only  tend  to  mislead  the 
reader. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  passage 
in  question,  a  few  words  may  be  premised  on  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  ncSr,  cUmah^  ren- 
dered every  where  virgin.  The  earlier  interpreters 
all  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  cSp,  dkan,  to  con- 
ceal, (so  Jerome,  as  cited  above,)  with  reference  to 
the  oriental  custom  of  keeping  young  females  shut 
up.  But  a  more  direct  and  far  better  etymology  is 
found  in  the  same  word  {cdam)  as  employed  by  the 
Arabs,  among  whom  it  signifies  to  grovo  up ;  whence 
also  they  have  derivative  nouns,  signifying  adoUscena 
hnd  adoleacentulOf  youth  and  young  maiden  (dldmalh^; 
so  also  the  Syriac  alimithd^  from  the  same  verb  m 
Syriac.  Hence  derived,  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
almah  is  young  mtddtrij  danud^  virgin^  i.  e.  a  young 
unmarriea  woman ;  without  direct  reference  to  chas- 
tity of  |)er8on,  although  this  is  naturally  implied. 
That  this,  however,  is  not  necesaarUjf  to  be  understood, 
is  obvious  from  Prov.  xxx*  19,  ^  The  way  of  a  man 
with  a  maid,*'  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  almah, 
which  is  properly  rendered  by  the  English  word 
maid,  in  its  general  signification,  and  not  its  special 
one  of  Virgo  inlacttL 

The  passage  in  Isa.  vii.  14 — 16,  stands  thus :  Ahaz 
having  refused  to  ask  a  sign  by  which  he  may  be 
assur^  of  deliverance  from  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Israel,  the  prophet  exclaims:  ** Therefore  the 
Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign  ;  behold  a  virgin 
■hall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel.  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that 
[until]  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good.  For  before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  ab- 
horrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kuigs."    This 

Srophecy  Matthew  quotes  (i.  22.)  as  referring  to  the 
lessiah ;  and  introduces  his  citation  by  the  words, 
^Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  ful- 
fUled,"  etc. 

In  regard  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  we  may  sav, 
that  it  must  obviously  either  be  understood  as  wholly 
prophetic  of  the  Mesnah,  or  else  as  having  no  refer- 
ence to  him,  but  as  rating  merely  to  a  sign  to  be 
given  to  Ahaz,  viz.  the  birth  of  a  son  from  the  proph- 
etess within  a  certain  time,  within  the  period  of  whose 
childhood  the  promised  deliverance  should  take  place. 
Between  these  two  there  would  seem  to  be  no  mid- 
dle way,  which  does  not  lead  to  inextricable  confu- 
sion and  absurdity — whether  we  suppose  a  change  of 
subject,  the  prophet  speaking  sometimes  of  Immanuel 
and  sometimes  of  Sbear-jashub,  which  is  mere  hy« 
potliesis ;  or  whether  we  suppose  that  the  sign  was 
to  Ahaz  alone,  but  consisted  in  the  birth  of  a  child 
from  a  virgin  who  had  not  known  man— a  supposition 
for  which  there  is  no  hint  in  history,  nor  any  ground 
of  necessity  or  probability. 
The  Messianic  exposition  has  been  that  of  the 


church  at  largie,  in  aU  ages,  down  to  the  middle  of  tfce 
eighteenth  century ;  except  tliat  some  have  coimecftd 
with  it  a  double  sense,  making  it  refer  both  to  tW 
Messiah  and  to  an  event  m  the  time  of  Ahaz.  for 
which  there  seems  no  rational  around  exumt  TW 
who,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  deny  ti^ 
the  passage  is  prophetic  of  the  Messiah,  coiuader  toe 
word  alnuth  as  signifying  a  young  wonum  in  genenl, 
whether  married  or  unmarried ;  or  at  least  they  st  p- 
pose  that  it  might  be  employed  of  a  young  nivmi 
woman,  without  a  violation  of  usage.  They  sui^\»^ 
the  wife  of  the  prophet  to  be  intended ;  and  that  !< 
sign  is,  her  conception  and  delivery  of  a  son  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  distinct  and  definite  predictioo;- 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  will  be  a  sign  to  ibe 
king,  that  the  promise  of  deliverance  connected  »itk 
it  will  also  be  fulfilled.  They  suppose  that  die  b& 
tory  in  the  beginning  of  cviiL  is  the  narrative  of  tiii 
very  fulfilment,  where  the  prophet  takes  wiuH?v«, 
and  eoes  in  unto  the  prophetess,  and  she  conce.^ji 
and  Dears  a  son ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^^Beforv  tix 
child  siiall  have  knowledge  to  cry  My  fittheraihlif 
mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  aod  the  s^il  ol'S^ 
maria  shall  be  taken  away  before  the  kingot  A^^' 
— ^the  same  event  which  is  predicted  in  c.  vii.  l(j»a 
about  to  follow  the  birth  of  Immanuel.  That  m  t 
viii.  3,  the  father  is  directed  to  call  the  chUd  Mah^r- 
shalal-hashbaz,  instead  of  Immanuel,  as  in  c  tu.  It 
creates  no  greater  difficulty,  it  is  said,  tlum  Man.  i 
21 ;  where,  although  this  passage  respecuog the  tji 
of  Immanuel  is  quoted,  yet  the  angel  direrts  i<»\^ 
to  call  the  name  of  Mary's  son  JttuB,  and  not  InuEifr 
uel.  It  is  asked,  moreover.  Of  what  vahic  cou.ii 
sign  be  to  Ahaz,  which  was  first  to  take  pb^eana 
7W)  vears  ?  or  what  connection  could  diis  haw  v;i 
his  deliverance  fi'om  the  invasion  of  the  kioi^ ". 
Israel  and  Syria?  Those  who  adopt  diis  nKNic^ 
exposition  understand,  of  course,  the  citatioc  « 
Matthew  to  be  made  merely  by  way  of  inustraiKr.cr 
as  an  allusion  to  a  fact  or  circumstance  of  foniKr*^ 
tory ;  just  as  in  Matt.  ii.  15,  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  "-Oi^ 
of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son,"  quoted  frwu  Ha 
xi.  1,  where  it  refers  simply  and  solely  lo  the  r.sii'-: 
of  Israel.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  thai  wot  ^ 
quotation  in  Matthew  not  extant,  there  would  p  »• 
bly  be  nothing  to  suggest  that  this  paseage  in  la^ 
could  have  any  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  it* 
the  conclusion,  that  the  evangelist  intended  here  ^^^  ^ 
this  passage  as  a  direct  prophecy.    In  c.  ii  1^  ' 
merely  says,  « that  it  might  be  fulfilled ; "  or,  ai  i^. 
be  rendered,  so  that  tJure  was  a  Ju^lmeni^  sc.  e 
higher  sense,  i.  e.  as  God  formerly  called  J*** ' 
son  out  of  Egypt,  so  now  his  own  well-beloTed  » 
the  Messiah.    But  here,  in  c  i.  23,  the  wnttf  ^ 
expressly,  ''Now  all  this  toas  dant,  that  it  mi^' " 
fulfilletV'  &c.  intimaUng  that  aU  the  c««""f*^ 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ  had  a  direct  reft«*| 
to  this  passage  in  Isaiah,  and  that  this  P*^ , 
directljr  profinetic  of  these  circumstances.  Tb?^ 
^age  is  as  strong  as  possible :  had  the  'v*^ 
intended  to  express  this  idea  with  the  utmost  arm^ 
and  plainness,  he  could  not  probably  have  scK 
any  other  langua^  or  at  least  none  stronger.     ^ 
this  view,  too,  comcide  the  other  pronheciei  oi 
Messiah  in  Isa.  ix.  6,  and  Micah  v.  2,  a. 

In  Inspect  to  the  objection,  thai  if  this  »w8»»^ 
ciation  of  the  Messiah,  it  could  be  no  sign  lo!^ 
may  be  replied,  that  the  prophet  directs  ^^^^ 
not  so  much  to  Ahaz,  as  to  the  pious  part  <>^*?J'll<^ 
Ahaz  bemg,  indeed,  the  representativs  of  tbe  * 
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nation.  He  bad  east  off  the  fear  of  God;  the  land  wu 
invaded ;  he  had  juat  contemned  the  promiae  of  the 
Lord  through  his  prophet.  The  people,  or  at  least  the 
pious  part  of  them,  feared  the  total  destrucdonof  the 
state.  In  these  circumstances,  the  prophet  reminds 
the  people  of  their  firm  belief  in  the  future  appearance 
of  a  Messiah,  and  shows  them  that  this  belief  is  in  con- 
tradiction with  their  present  fear  of  the  total  down- 
fall of  the  state.  His  language  to  them  is :  ^  Because 
the  king  has  contemned  Uie  miraculous  sign  which  I 
was  commissioned  to  offer  him,  therefore  Grod,throuffb 
me,  recalls  to  your  minds  that  great  event  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  well  known  to  you,  although  vou  now 
forget  it,  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Messiah.  This 
may  serve  to  you  as  a  sign  of  present  deliverance ; 
for  so  surely  as  that  event  will  take  place,  so  surely 
can  the  state  not  now  come  to  destruction.** 

The  words  of  verse  16  have  occasioned  much  dif- 
ficulty:  ''Before  the  chifd  shall  know  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhor- 
rest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings.**  If  the  pas- 
sage be  taken  as  non-Messianic,  these  words  are  easy 
and  natural ;  and  they  constitute,  indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  other  mode  of 
exposidon.  The  idea  unquestionably  is,  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  birth  of  the  child  mentioned, 
and  the  time  when  it  will  begin  to  distinguish  between 
ffood  and  evil,  i.  e.  an  interval  of  3  or  4  years,  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria  will  be  overthrown. 
But  how  could  the  prophet  say  this,  if  that  child  was 
the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  bom  700  years  later  ? 
The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  solution,  seems  to  be 
that  of  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Koppe,  Hengstenberg  and 
others,  which  is  as  follows :  The  prophet,  beholding 
the  fiiuire  in  vision,  sees  all  things  as  if  present ;  thus 
in  c.  ix.  6,  he  says,  '*  Unto  us  a  child  is  oom,  unto  us 
a  son  IS  given  ;**  so  here  we  may  with  entire  propri- 
ety transGite,  ^  Lo !  the  virgin  conceives  and  bnngs 
forth  a  son,*'  &c. — the  preset  beholding,  in  vision, 
the  future  spread  out  before  him  as  if  present.  So  in 
announcing  to  Ahaz,  or  more  properly  to  the  pious 
part  of  the  people,  the  approaching  deliverance  from 
mvading  enemies,  with  this  same  vision  of  the  future 
spread  out  before  his  mental  eye,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  an  interval  not  longer  than  that  in  which  this 
child,  whom  he  now  thus  oeholds,  shall  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish good  and  evil,  this  deliverance  of  the  land 
shall  take  place ;  i.  e.  the  prophet  assumes  the  time 
between  tbe  birth  of  this  child  and  the  development 
of  bis  faculties,  as  the  measure  of  the  time  before  the 
deliverance  of  the  country  firom  its  enemies.  He 
means  to  say,  that  in  the  interval  of  3  or  4  years,  the 
fall  of  both  the  hostile  kingdoms  will  take  place. 
This  he  expresses  by  saving,  that  this  interval  will  be 
the  same  as  the  interval  from  the  birth  of  the  child 
whom  he  now  beholds  in  vision,  to  the  age  when  this 
child  will  be  able  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the 
evil.**  (See  Hengstenberg's  Chnstologie,  Th.  ii.  p. 
68,seq.)    •R. 

VISION,  a  supernatural  presentation  of  certain 
scenery  or  circumstances  to  the  mind  of  a  person, 
while  awake.  (See  DaxAM,  ad  fin,)  When  Aaron 
aud  Miriam  murmured  against  Moses,  (Numb.  xii.  6 
— 8.)  the  Lord  said,  *^  Hear  now  mv  words :  if  there  be 
a  prophet  among  you,  I,  the  Lord,  will  make  myself 
known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  to  him  in  a 
dream.  M^  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faith- 
ful in  all  mine  house ;  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches ; 
and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behola.**  The 
false  preset  Balaam,  whoae  heart  waa  pervertad  by 
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covetouaneas,  aays  of  himself,  that  he  had  seen  tha 
viaions  of  the  Almighty,  Numb.  xxiv.  15, 16.  In  the 
time  of  the  high-prieat  Eli,  it  is  said,  (1  Sam.  iiL  1.) 
''The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  m  those  days: 
there  was  no  open  vision  f  *  hterally,  "  the  visum  dia 
not  break  forlKJ*  Such  communications  were  not 
vouchsafed  to  any  prophet  then  existing. 

To  VISIT ;  VISITATION.  These  words  are 
sometimes  taken  for  a  visit  of  mercy  fix>m  God,  but 
oflener  for  a  visit  of  rigor  and  vengeance ;  day  of  vis- 
itation, year  of  visitation,  or  dme  of  visitation,  gener- 
ally signifies  the  time  of  affliction  and  vengeance ;  or 
of  close  insptdioru 

VITELLIUS,  the  censor,  fiither  of  the  emperor 
A.  Vitellius,  was  made  governor  of  Syria,  at  the  ex- 
puration  of  his  consulate,  A.  D.  35,  and  the  same  year, 
or  tbe  year  following,  he  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of'^the  passover,  and  was  very  magnificently  en- 
tertained. He  released  the  city  from  a  tax  on  fruits ; 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Jews  the  high-priest*8 
habit,  with  the  pontifical  ornaments,  which  Herod 
aud  the  Romans  had  kept,  till  then,  in  the  tower  An- 
tonia.  He  deposed  Joseph  Caiaphas  fi-om  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  put  in  his  place  Jonathan,  son  of 
Ananus ;  but  deprived  him  of  his  dignity  two  years 
afterwards,  and  conferred  it  on  TheopbiluB,  hii 
brother.    (Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  6.) 

VOLUME,  see  Book. 

VOW,  a  promise  made  to  God  of  doing  some  good 
thing  hereafler.  The  use  of  vows  is  observable 
throughout  Scripture.  Jacob,  going  into  Mesopota- 
mia, vowed  tbe  tenth  of  his  estate,  and  promised  to 
offer  it,  at  Bethel,  to  the  honor  of  God,  Gen.  zxviiL 
22.  Moses  enacts  several  laws  for  the  regulation  and 
execution  of  vows.  A  man  mig^t  devote  himself  or 
his  children  to  the  Lord.  Jephthah  devoted-  hia 
daughter,  (Judg.  xL  30, 31.)  and  Samuel  was  vowed 
and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  1  Sam.  1. 
21,  &c.  If  a  man  or  woman  vowed  themselves  to 
the  Lord,  they  were  obliged  to  adhere  stricdy  to  hia 
service,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  vow ;  but 
in  some  cases  they  might  be  redeemed.  A  man 
fit>m  twenty  years  of  age  till  sixW,  gave  fifty  shekela 
of  idlver,  and  a  woman  thirty.  From  the  age  of  §Ye 
years  to  twentv,  a  man  gave  twenty  shekels,  and  a 
woman  ten :  from  a  month  old  to  Ave  years,  they 
gave  for  a  boy  ^ve  shekels,  and  for  a  girl  three.  A 
man  of  sixty  years  old  or  upwards,  gave  fifleen  she- 
kels, and  a  woman  of  the  same  age  ten.  If  the  per- 
son were  poor,  and  could  not  procure  this  sum,  the 
priest  imposed  a  ransom  on  him,  according  to  hia 
abilities,  Lev.  xxvii.  3.  See  Devoting  and  CoaaAN. 

If  any  one  vowed  an  anunal  that  was  clean,  he  had 
not  the  liberty  of  redeeming  it,  or  of  exchanging  it, 
but  must  sacrifice  it  to  the  Lord.  If  it  were  an  un- 
clean animal,  such  as  was  not  lawful  in  sacrifice,  the 
priest  made  a  valuation  of  it,  and  the  proprietor,  if  he 
desired  tojredeem  it,  added  a  fiflh  part  to  the  value, 
by  way  of  fine.  They  did  the  same,  in  proportion, 
when  the  thing  vowed  was  a  house  or  a  field.  They 
could  not  devote  the  first-bom,  because,  in  their  own 
nature,  they  belonged  to  the  Lord.  Whatever  waa 
devoted  by  anathema  could  not  be  redeemed,  of 
whatever  nature  or  quality  it  was;  if  an  animal,  it 
was  put  to  death ;  and  other  thinga  were  devoted 
forever  to  the  Lord,  Lev.  xxvii.  28, 29.  The  conse- 
cration of  Nazarites  was  a  particular  kind  of  vow, 
aiid  had  special  rulea.    See  NAZAaiTxs. 

The  vows  and  promiaea  of  children  were  void,  of 
course,  except  ratified  by  the  express  or  tacit  consent 
oftheirparentB,Numb.xzz.l— a^^tc    AlaothaTOW 
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of  a  married  woman  was  of  no  valitfity,  except  con- 
dnned  by  the  ezpreaB  or  tacit  oonaent  of  her  hua- 
band.  fiut  widows,  or  liberated  wives,  were  bound 
by  their  towb,  of  whatever  nature.  Deut  xxiiL  21, 
fa,  "  When  thou  sbalt  row  a  row  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  thou  Bhalt  not  be  slack  to  pay  it ;  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  surely  require  it  of  thee,  and  it  would 
bo  sin  in  thee.  But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it 
shall  be  no  sin  in  thee.''  fSee  Eccl.  v.  3,  4,  &c.) 
Paul  had  a  vow  of  Nazaritesnip,  when  he  left  Cen- 
chrea,  (Acts  xviil.  18.)  and  when  he  arrived  at  Jeru- 
.'^aJem,  James,  the  apostle,  and  the  brethren,  advised 
him  to  join  ibur  Judaizing  Christians, who  had  avow 
of  Nazariteship,  and  to  contribute  to  the  charses  of 
their  purification  in  the  temple,  chap.  xxi.  18,  &c. 

The  vows  of  the  Jews  always  implied  a  kind  of 
imprecation  against  themselves,  if  they  failed  in  the 
performance.  Such  vows  were  generally  expressed 
m  a  distinct  and  plain  manner,  but  the  penalty  was 
declared  conditionally  or  hypothetically.  For  ex- 
ample, Ps.  xcv.  11,  **  I  have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  if 
they  shall  enter  into  my  rest"  I  have  sworn  they 
shall  not  enter,  and  I  have  said.  Let  me  be  a  liar — 
or  something  else,  not  expressed — ^if  they  do  enter. 
David  vows  to  the  Lord  to  build  hira  a  temple,  say- 
ing, **  Surely  I  will  not  come  for  if  I  come]  into  the 
tabernacle  of  my  house— until  I  find  out  a  place  for 


the  Lord,  a  halnlBtioii  ftr  the  migfaty  God  of  Jttdii* 
Where  we  observe,  that  he  does  not  meotion  tbt 
penalty  to  which  he  becomes  lisble,  should  hf  hi 
of  performing  his  vow :  as  if  he  had  ssid,  **Let  G<^ 
treat  me  with  the  utmost  rigor,  if  I  allow  m)»^ 
the  least  respite,  till  I  haveaccompfishedmydefli^* 

Sometimes  they  expressed  the  penalty,  or  impn- 
cation,  but  directed  it  against  their  eDeroia,or 
asainst  brute  beasts.  For  example,  "  So  and  nm 
ateo  do  God  unto  the  enemies  of  Darid,  if  1  kani 
male,  of  all  that  pertain  to  him,  by  the  monuDgliik* 
He  does  not  say,  *^  May  God  treat  me  as  a  fonv(tt 
person,  if  I  leave  any  one  alive  of  the  lamUy  of  Ni- 
oal  f*  but.  May  God  do  so  to  the  enemies  oi  Dar.l 
if  I  leave  so  much  as  a  dog  aKve.  Gesenlh.  in 
ScripUire  expresses  the  imprecafion  by,  **God do* 
to  me — and  more  also,**  &c.  without  apeciTyiof  uf 
particular  penalty,  or  imprecation ;  whether  it  be  lU 
the  person  vowing  did  not  express  any,ortbatoouf 
discretion  he  foivore  to  mention  an^ ;  or  tbft  tb? 
penalty  was  so  publicly  known,  being  custoodn, 
that  it  was  underfiood  without  being  exprwed 

VOWELS,  Hebrew,  see  Lettxes,  p.  6ia 

VULGATE,  see  Veesiohb. 

VULTURE,  a  bird  of  prey,  declared  uDeleui* 
Moses,  Lev.  xi.  14;  Deut  xiv.  la  See  Bibs,  «! 
Eaole. 
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WAFER,  in  Scriptnie,  a  thin  cake  of  fine  flour, 
which  waa  used  in  various  ofilbringa  anointed  with 
oil,  Ex.  XXIX.  3, 23;  Lev.  iL  4;  vU.  12;  Num.  vi.  15.  R. 

WAGES,  reward  for  service  performed.  The 
wages,  the  revinard,  the  deserved  retribution,  of  am  is 
death,  Rom.  vi.  23. 

WAGON,  see  Chariot. 

WALK,  WALKING.  This  word,  in  Hebrew, 
signifies^  not  merely  to  proceed  or  advance,  step  by 
step,  steadily,  but  to  proceed  with  increased  velocity : 
it  signifies  to  swell  out  louder  a  musical  note  or  voice, 
a  creacendot  as  muncians  term  it ;  and  so,  generally, 
to  augment  a  moderate  pace  till  it  acquires  rapidity. 
Under  this  idea,  examine  Isa.  xl.  31 :  **  The  youths 
shall  fiiint  and  grow  weary,  the  young  men  shall  ut- 
terly fail  of  their  power ;  but  tnev  who  wait  on  the 
Lord  shidl  renew  strength  ;  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 
they  shall  walk,  shall  increase  their  swifbiess,  aug- 
ment their  velocity,  and  not  fiunt'*  The  passage  re- 
quires the  admission  of  some  idea  to  this  effect,  since 
walking  after  running  is  an  anti-climax,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  the  poetical  prophet's  meaning. 

To  walk  signifies  the  conduct  of  life,  Uie  general 
course  of  a  party,  his  deportment,  demeanor,  &c. 
To  worship  and  serve  Goa  truly,  is  to  walk  before 
him.  Enoch  walked  with  God,  maintained  and  in- 
creased in  piety  towards  him ;  so  did  Noah.  God 
promises  to  walk  with  his  people,  and  his  people  de- 
sire his  influence,  that  they  mav  walk  in  his  statutes. 

The  pestilence  is  sud  to  walk  in  darkness,  spread- 
ing its  ravages  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  God  is 
aaid  to  waUc  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the 
heart  of  man  to  walk  after  detestable  thuiffs.  To 
walk  in  darkness,  (1  John  i.  6,  7.)  is  to  be  misled  by 
error;  to  walk  m  the  light,  is  to  be  well  informed ; 


to  walk  by  fiuth,  is  to  expect  the  things  prosiie^ 
threatened,  and  to  maiiimm  a  ooodact  aeooHsi?; 
to  vralk  after  the  flesh,  is  to  gratify  fleshly  a|i|««>^ 
to  walk  after  the  spirit  is  to  pursue  siNritual  otfm 
to  cultivate  spuritual  affections,  tobefl|»ritaBBysi>»' 
ed,  which  is  life  and  peace. 

WALL,  an  enclosure  or  separation.  (See  Ffvi 
The  Lord  tells  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (i.  1^ ;  ^  '^ 
that  he  will  make  him  as  a  wall  of  bran,  to  «j^ 
stand  the  house  of  IsraeL  Paul  8aYB,(Epb.tii^ 
tiiat  Christ,  by  his  death,  broke  down  the  fam** 
wall  that  separated  us  fit>m  God,  or  rather  tbe  <* 
that  separated  Jew  and  Gentile ;  so  that  the*  '"^ 
people,  when  converted,  may  make  but  one. 

WAR.  The  Hebrews  were  formerly  ow'^ 
most  warlike  nations  in  the  world.  The  hoot*'-* 
relate  their  wars  are  by  neither  flattcrinf  lu'*''^ 
nor  ignorant,  but  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  trvt^  ti 
wisdom.  Their  warriors  were  not  fabulous  h^*;** 
but,  commonly,  wise  and  valiant  generals,  ni^  * 
by  God,  to  fight  tiie  battles  of  the  LonI ;  »<* /T 
Joshua,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samsoo,  fhnt^ 
Maccabees,  &c.  Then-  wars  wera  not  nwifi^* : 
on  slight  occasions,  nor  performed  with  a  '■^' ^ 
people.  Under  Joshua  the  aflWr  ww  do  1» -^ 
the  conquest  of  a  country,  a]k>tted,  byGod,«ol^ 
fifom  several  powerful  nations,  who  were  ^f^', 
an  anathema;  to  vindicate  an  offended  ^^^"^ 
human  nature,  debased  by  wicked  *"J^*^ 
people  of  diflTerent  nationa^  vrhich  had  filW  "^ ' 
measure  of  their  iniquities^  Under  the  h^  ^ 
the  purpose  was  to  assert  dieir  libertr,  K  ^*^  ^ 
off  the  yoke  of  powerful  kings,  who  kept  ^ 
subjection.  Under  Saul  and  David,  to  \he»  d^^ 
were  added  that  of  subduing  such  profiofc^* 
had  promised  to  his  people. 
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In  the  latter  tiines  of  tbe  kinf;donis  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  we  find  their  kings  bearing  the  shock  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Asia,  tbe  kings  of  Assyria  and 
Chaldea,  Shalinaneser,  Sennacherib,  Esar-Haddon 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made  the  whole  East  to 
tremble.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  business  was, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  to  oppose  the  whole  power 
of  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  uphold  the  religion  or  their 
fathers,  and  to  free  themselves  fit>m  the  despotism 
whicli  designed  to  subvert  both  tlieir  religion  and 
liberty.  In  the  lost  times  of  their  nadon,  with  what 
courage,  intrepidity  and  constancy  did  they  sustain 
the  war  againnt  the  Ruuiaus,  then  masters  of  the 
world ! 

Under  Moses  and  Joshua,  tbe  Israelites  were  all 
soldiers,  and  men  bearing  arms.  They  came  out  of 
Egypt  in  number  ()00,()00  lighting  men.  When 
Joshua  entered  Canaan,  he  fought  sometimes  with 
deuicbments,  and  sometimes  witli  his  whole  army. 
To  signalize  his  omnipotence,  and  to  humble  the 
pride  of  man,  God  oAen  gave  victory  to  very  small 
armies.  For  example,  under  Gideon,  when  he 
ordered  that  general  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of 
bin  attendants,  and  only  to  keep  with  him  three  hun- 
dred men,  with  which  he  defeated  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  Midianites  and  Amalekites.    Skb  Aa- 

MIES. 

We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  wars  among  the 
Hebrews.  Some  were  of  obligation,  beiDg  expressly 
commanded  by  the  Lord ;  others  were  free  and  volun- 
tary.  The  first  were  such  ss  those  against  the  Amale- 
kites, and  the  intrusive  and  wicked  Canaanites,  nationa 
devoted  to  an  anathema.  The  others  were  to  avenge 
injuries,  insults,  or  offences  against  the  nation.  Such 
was  that  against  the  city  of  Gibeah,  and  against  the 
tribe  of  &njamin;  and  such  was  that  of  David 
against  the  Ammonites,  whose  king  had  insulted  lus 
ambassadors.  Or  they  were  to  maintain  and  defend 
tlieir  alUes,  as  that  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of 
the  Cansanites,  to  protect  Gibcon.  In  fact,  the  laws 
of  Moses  suppose  that  Israel  might  make  war,  and 
oppose  enemies. 

The  first  law  of  war  is,  that  it  should  be  declared 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  reparation  should  be  demand- 
ed for  the  wrong  supposed  to  have  been  suffered, 
before  the  enemy  is  attacked,  Deut.  xx.  10, 11,  &c. 
In  the  sacred  writings,  we  have  several  examples  of 
defiance,  challenge,  or  declaration  of  war ;  and  com- 

Klaints  of  those  who  were  attacked,  without  having 
ad  war  formally  declared.  When  the  Ammonites  by 
0un)rise  attacked  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  Jeph- 
tliah  sent  to  inquire  of  them,  **  What  hast  thou  to 
do  with  me,  that  thou  art  come  against  me,  to  fight 
m  my  land  ?"  &^.  Judg.  xi.  12.  When  the  Phiiis- 
tioes  entered  the  territory  of  Judah,  to  avenge  them- 
selves for  the  fire  that  Samson  had  put  to  their  com, 
the  men  of  Judah  came  out  to  inouire  of  them,  **  Why 
are  ye  come  up  against  us?"  Judg.  xv.  10,  &c. 
They  answered,  thev  had  no  miarrel  against  any  but 
Samson,  who  had  destroved  tlieir  fields.  The  men 
of  Judah  promised  to  deliver  up  the  ^pilty  person, 
and  the  Philistines  retired.  Amaziah,  kmg  of  Judah, 
puffed  up  with  some  advantages  he  had  obtained 
over  the  Edomites,  sent  a  challenge  to  Joash,kiDgof 
Israel,  sayioj;,  '^Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in 
tbe  face,'^3  Rings  xiv.  8^10.  But  the  king  of  Is- 
rael, without  disquieting  himself  about  it,  sent  him 
a  parable  in  answer :  Amaziah  would  not  hearken  to 
his  advice,  and  Judah  was  beaten.  Benhadad,  kinc 
of  Syria,  came  with  his  army  belbra  Samaria,  and 
■e&t  to  declare  war  againal  Aoab^  kinf  of  Imal,  say- 


ing, '^Tby  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mine;  thy  wivat, 
aim,  and  thy  children,  even  the  goodliest  are  mine," 
1  Kings  XX.  1, 3.  Ahab  at  first  submitted,  but  Ben- 
hadad oecoming  more  arroaant,  Ahab  determined  to 
resist  him,  and  the  Syrian  &led  of  his  purpose. 

When  a  war  was  resolved  upon,  aU  the  people 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  assembled,  or  on^  part 
of  them,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case,  and 
the  necessity  and  maportance  of  the  enterprise ;  for 
it  does  not  appear,  that  before  the  reign  of  David 
there  were  any  regular  troops  in  larael.  A  general 
rendezvous  was  appointed,  and  a  review  made  of 
the  people  by  tribes,  and  by  familiea  When  Saul, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  informed  of  the 
cruel  proposal  made  by  the  Ammonitea  to  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  he  cut  in  pieces  the  oxen  belonging  imto  his 
plough-team,  and  sent  dissevered  members  through 
the  country,  saying,  ^  Whosoever  cometh  not  forth 
after  Saul  and  Samuel,  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen,**  1  Sam.  xi.  1.  (See 
Co  vKivAJfT.)  After  this  he  marched  to  meet  the  ene- 
my. When  the  children  of  Israel  had  heard  of  the 
crune  committed  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah, 
against  the  wife  of  tne  Levite  of  Bethlehem,  (Judg. 
XX.  8.}  they  resolved  not  to  return  to  their  houses  till 
they  nad  adequately  punished  it  They  consulted 
the  Lord,  who  appointed  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  lead 
the  enterprise.  They  chose  ten  men  out  of  every 
hundred,  to  bring  provisions  to  the  army,  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  action. 

ui  ancient  times,  those  who  went  to  war  common- 
ly carried  their  own  provisions  with  them ;  henee 
tne  wan  were  generally  of  short  continuance.  When 
David,  Jesse's  younger  son,  staid  behind  to  look 
after  his  father's  flocks,  while  his  elder  brothen  ac- 
companied Saul  in  the  army,  he  waa  sant  by  Jesse 
with  provisions  to  his  brothers,  1  Sam.  xvii.  Id. 
Each  one  also  provided  his  own  arms ;  for  the  kings 
did  not  begin  to  form  magazinea  of  warlike  unple- 
ments  till  Uie  time  of  Davia. 

Tlie  OffUtn  ^f  War  were,  (1.)  The  generaliwinio 
of  the  armies,  or  tbe  militate  prince,  such  aa  Abner 
under  Saul,  Joab  under  David,  and  Benaiah  under 
Solomon.  (2.)  The  princes  of  the  tribes,  or  priuces 
of  tl^  fathers,  or  of  the  families  of  Israel,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  their  tribes.  (3.)  Princes  of  a  thou- 
sand, or  tribunes,  captains  of  a  hundred,  heada  of 
fifty  men ;  also  decuriona,  or  chiefs  often  men.  (4.) 
Shopherim,  scribes  or  writers,  a  kind  of  commisss- 
ries,  who  kept  the  muster-roll  of  the  troo|)a ;  and,  (5.) 
Shoterim,  or  inspectors,  who  had  authority  to  com- 
mand the  troops  under  tiieir  inspection. 

Machints  of  }Var,  proper  for  besieging  cities  and 
fortresses,  are  of  comparatively  late  invention.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  Homer ;  and  Diodonia  Siculus 
observea,  (lib.  ii.  p.  60.)  that  Sardanapalua,  king  of 
Assyria,  sustained  a  siege  of  seven  yeara  in  Nineveh ; 
because  at  that  time  machines  fit  for  demolishing 
and  taking  cities  were  not  invented.  But  aboat  the 
same  time  we  read,  that  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  had 
stored  up  in  his  magazines  **  shields,  and  spean,  and 
helmets,  habergeona,  and  bows,  and  slings  to  cast 
stones."  And  that  **  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines 
invented  by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  tbe  towen,  and 
upon  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones 
and  his  name  spread  far  abroad,  for  he  waa  manrel- 
touaiy  helped,  till  he  waa  strong,"  2  Chnm.  zsnri.  14. 
15.  Hera  we  have,  perhaps,  the  first  natanoe  of 
machinea  of  war,  or,  at  leaai,  of  a  eoUected  annory 
of  them.  About  seven^  yean  after,  in  tbe  aiera  of 
Tyra  and  Jeraaaleiii,  fMmebadMcsar  oiad  battar* 
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inff-FftmB  and  dings.  The  Hebrew  ns,  ear,  (Ezek.  iv. 
1, 2 ;  xxi.  22.)  in  Greek  K^io^,  which  Scripture  uses 
to  express  this  machine,  signifies  a  real  txan;  hy 
metaphor  a  machine,  with  which  they  battered  down 
gates  and  walls  of  cities.  Ezekiel,  (xxvi.  8,  9.) 
speaking  of  this  siege,  alludes  to  the  ancient  manner 
of  besieging  places:  ^He  shall  slay  with  the  sword 
thy  daughters  in  the  field,  and  he  shall  make  a  fort 
against  mee,  and  cast  a  mount  asainst  thee,  and  lift 
up  the  buckler  against  thee.  And  he  shall  set  en- 
signs of  war  against  thy  walls,  and  with  his  axes  he 
shall  break  doym  thy  towers." 

When  the  ancients  besieged  a  place,  they  usually 
surrounded  it  with  mounds,  towers  and  trenches, 
that  the  besieged  might  neither  make  sallies,  nor  re- 
ceive succors  from  without.  To  lift  up  the  buckler 
may  intimate  what  the  Romans  called  facere  testudi- 
ntmj  to  make  a  tortoise ;  when  they  caused  their  sol- 
diers to  close  each  other  to  join  their  bucklers,  in  the 
form  of  a  tortoise,  in  order  to  sap  the  walls,  to  beat 
down  gates,  or  to  bum  them.  The  engines  of  war 
here  mentioned,  or  machines  of  cords,  were  the  Ba- 
listee,  or  Catapultie,  used  for  casting  stones  or  darts ; 
or  great  hooks  fiistened  to  cords,  and  thrown  on  the 
tops  of  walls,  to  tear  them  down.  Of  these  iron 
hooks  or  fangs,  may  be  understood  2  Sam.  xvii.  13 : 
<<  If  he  be  got  into  a  city,  tlten  shall  all  Israel  bring 
ropes  to  that  city,  and  we  will  draw  it  into  the  river, 
until  there  be  not  one  small  stone  found  there." 

But  besides  open  and  violent  modes  of  attack,  the 
besiegers,  whenever  it  was  possible,  practised  the 
less  evident,  but  not  less  fatal,  method,  of  sappins 
and  undermining  the  walls  of  a  city :  the  besiege<^ 
on  their  part,  alro,  a<lopted  the  same  mode  for  pur- 
poses of  resistance,  with  des'i^  of  ruining  the  works 
of  their  adversaries;  or  of  issuing  from  the  city, 
either  for  sudden  attack  on  their  enemies,  or  for 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  sie«e,  when 
thev  considered  resistance  as  desperate.  We  have 
a  history  of  such  an  attempt  at  escaping  in  Zedekiah, 
( Jer.  xxxix.  4.]  ^  who  fled  and  went  forth  out  of  the 
city  by  night,  oy  the  way  of  the  king's  gardens,  by 
the  gate  l^tween  the  two  walls :"  but  he  was  over- 
taken. In  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  it  is  said,  ^  all  the  men  of 
war  fled  by  night,  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between 
two  walls,  which  is  by  the  king's  gan^ns  (now  the 
Chaldees  were  against  the  city  round  about)." — 
Should  not  this  raSier  be  understood,  ^  by  the  rough, 
rugged  way,  or  track,  between  two  walls ;"  that  is, 
one  wall  below  the  other,  around  a  part  of  the  king's 
gardens ;  rather  **  between  the  defences,"  that  is,  of 
the  city,  in  that  part  of  the  works  of  defence  which 
went  round  the  king's  gardens ;  for,  as  the  Chaldeans 
surrounded  the  city,  they  would  certainly  watch 
every  gaU ;  and  Zedekiah  would  hardly  have  chosen 
to  issue  by  a  regular  and  customary  passage,  since 
he  wished  for  secrecy,  and  to  screen  himself  from 
observation ;  in  which,  apparently,  he  in  some  degree 
succeeded. 

Thus  understood,  the  history  will  agree  with  the 
figurative  representation  of  it  by  Ezekiel :  (chap.  xii. 
7.)  ^  I  brought  forth  my  stuff,  bagsa^,  by  day,  as 
bagga^  for  going  into  captivity ;  ana  in  the  evening, 
at  twihght,  I  digged  through  the  wall  with  mine  own 
hand :  I  brought  it — my  bagsage — ^fbrth,  in  the  twi- 
light :  I  bare  it  upon  my  shoulder,"  see  verse  12.  In 
like  manner,  Zedekiah  passed  over  the  precipices, 
or  steps,  and  digged  through  a  part  of  the  defences 
of  his  city ;  and  endeavored  to  escape  at  this  breach 
made  by  his  own  hands,  or  his  own  order  in  his  own 
fortification.    Probalfty,  too,  Zedekiah  carried  about 


his  person  whatever  of  valuables  he  could  ccorr- 
from  his  palace ;  so  that  the  resemblance  to  Eztbii 
in  loading  himself  with  baggage,  was  nearty,  orab> 
gether,  perfect  It  might  be  more  complete  ibu  m 
are  aware  o^  if  Zedekiah  digged  throuch  the  ni 
of  anv  part  of  his  palace,  as  Ezekiel  did  of  his  baiK: 
in  which  we  see  no  improbalrility ;  and  be  nigb 
also  have  a  subterraneous  passage  of  some  \es^ 
before  he  issued  from  the  wall  into  any  open  piac& 

WASHING,  purification.    See  BirnsM. 

WASHING  OF  Feet.  See  under  Foot,  nd 
Saiidals. 

WASHING  OF  Haivds  was  very  frequeot  iidii9| 
the  Hebrews.    See  Baptism. 

Children  were  washed  immediately  after  tLek 
birth.    See  Birth. 

WATCH,  a  priod  of  time.    See  Hotii. 

WATERS  denote,  metaphoTically,  (1.)  poflenff. 
Numb.  xxiv.  7 ;  Prov.  v.  15, 16 ;  hi.  xlviiu  l.-t 
indefinitely,  a  large  concoureie  of  people,  Rff 
XVII.  15. 

Strange  waters,  stolen  toaterg,  (Prov.  k.  17.)  Ak^ 
unlawful  pleasure  with  strange  womeo.  The  Isw!- 
ites  are  reproached  with  having  foreaken  the  fwm 
of  living  water,  to  quench  their  thinJ  ti  bt^« 
cisterns;  (Jer.  ii.  13.)  i.  e.  with  having quitif<i tii 
worship  of  God  for  tliat  of  false  ukI  abomioi!^ 
deities. 

ffatera  sometimes  denote  afflictionB  and  m^w 
tunes.  Lam.  iii.  54 ;  P&  Ixix.  1 ;  cxxiv.  4, 5 ;  ci^i^ 

Living  waters,  spring  waters,  ruDDiog  ww^ 
streams;  in  opposition  to  waten  that  stagoti^iiii 
cistern,  or  in  a  lake,  which  are  dead  waters. 

As  in  Scripture,  bread  is  put  for  all  som  of  fw- 
or  solid  nourishment,  so  water  is  used  fbraOsv^it^ 
drink.  The  MoaHtes  and  Ammonites  are  repp«^^ 
ed  for  not  meeting  the  Israefites  with  bre»i  m 
water,  that  is,  with  proper  refreshmeotSjDeBLnj'- 
4.  Nabal  says,  insulting  David's  messeofen,  '^ 
I  then  take  my  bread  and  my  water,  vodmsm 
that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  andgifeitsiisi 
men,  whom  I  know  not  whence  theybe?*l» 
xxv.  11. 

In  Dent.  xL  10,  it  is  said,  the  land  of  tojtfj 
not  like  Egypt,  «*  where  thou  sowest  thy  »«»•* 
waterest  it  vnth  thy  foot."  Palestine  i«  a  ««^ 
which  has  rains,  plentiful  dews,  sprioES,  Ttf^  ^ 
brooks,  which  supply  the  earth  with  the  vf^ 
necessary  to  its  fruitfukiess ;  wbereaa  fW^^ 
river  but  the  Nile ;  and  as  it  seldom  reins,*''*' 
which  are  not  within  reach  of  the  inunditi*^ 
tinue  parched  and  barren.  To  80pplyA»'* 
ditches  are  du£,  and  water  is  distributed  ihi««^ 
the  several  villages  and  cantons,  by  the  help  ^^^ 
chines ;  one  of  which  Philo  describes  w  » J*J[ 
which «  roan  turns  with  the  motion  ^^^' 
ascending  successively  the  several  rteps  ]J* 
within  it  But  as,  while  he  is  tfius  coDtinoalh  »» 
ing,  he  cannot  keep  himself  up,  he  holds  t^j!  i 
his  bands,  which  is  not  movable,  and  thii  >9^ 
him ;  so  that  in  this  work,  the  bands  do  the  oO« 
the  feet,  and  the  feet  that  of  the  hands. 

WEDDING,  see  Makriaoe.  ^ 

WEEK.  Among  the  Hebrews  *««,*5f« 
kinds  of  weeks :  (1.)  Weeks  of  days,  reckoKjr^ 
one  sabbath  to  another.  [The  Jews  were  •J(*^ 
ed,  instead  of  the  term  loeidk,  to  make  use  ^°j^ 
pression  eight  days;  just  as  the  Genniini^.^ 
present  day;  and  just  aa  we  ^^^^f^^^i^ 
fourteen  nights)  instead  of  liao  wcefci.  ^]^ 
nerves  to  Ulusbmte  John  xx.  96;  i«*««  we«"T- 
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are  said  to  have  met  again  after  **  eight  days,"  i.  e.  eri- 
dentlv  after  a  week,  on  the  eighth  day  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection.  IL]  (2.)  IVeeki  of  yeari,  reck- 
oned from  one  aabbattical  year  to  another,  and  con- 
sisting of  seven  yean.  (3.)  Weeks  of  seven  times 
seven  years,  or  of  forty-nine  years,  reckoned  from 
one  jubilee  to  another. 

WEEPING,  see  Funkkal. 

WEIGHTS.  The  Hebrews  weighed  aU  the  gold 
and  silver  they  used  in  trade.  The  shekel,  the  half- 
shekel,  the  talent,  are  not  only  denominations  of 
moneys,  of  certain  values,  in  irold  and  silver,  but  also 
of  certain  weights.  The  freight  of  the  Sotiducvy, 
or  Weiffht  of  the  Temple,  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  24 ;  Lev. 
V.  15;  Numb.  iii.  50;  vii.  19;  xviiL  16,  &c.)  was 
probably  the  standard  weight,  preserved  in  some 
apartment  of  the  temple,  and  not  a  different  weight 
from  the  common  shekel ;  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29. |  for 
though  Moses  appoints,  that  all  things  valued  by 
their  price  in  silver  should  be  rated  by  the  weight 
of  the  sanctuary,  (Lev.  xxvii.  25^  he  makes  no  dif- 
ference between  this  shekel  of  twentv  oboli,  or 
twenty  gerahs,  aud  the  common  shekel.  Ezekiel, 
(xlv.  12.)  speaking  of  the  ordinary  weights  and  meas- 
ures used  m  traffic  among  the  Jews,  says,  that  the 
shekel  weighed  twenty  oboli,  or  gerahs: — ^it  was 
therefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sanctuary. 
Neither  Josephus,  nor  PhiJo,  nor  Jerome,  nor 
any  ancient  author,  speaks  of  a  distinction  between 
the  weights  of  the  teipple  and  those  in  common 
use. 

Bendes,  the  custom  of  preserving  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  in  temples  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  Egyptians,  as  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  informs  us,  had  an  officer  in  the  college  of 
priests,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  all  sorts  of 
measures,  and  to  take  care  of  the  originals ;  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  same  custom.  Fannius,  de  Amphora ; 
and  the  emperor  Justinian  decreed,  that  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  should  be  kept  in  Christian 
churches. 

The  following  are  the  Jewish  weights  reduced  to 
Troy:— 

lb.  0*.   dirts,  ga. 

The  Gerah,  the  20th  part  of  a  shekel,   .    0  0    0  12. 

The  Bekah,  half  a  shekel, 0  0    5    0. 

The  Shekel, 0  0  10    0. 

The  Maneh,  60  shekels, .2600. 

The  Talent,  50  maneh,  or  3000  shekels,  125  0    0    0. 

A  weijghi  qf  glory,  of  which  Paul  speaks,  (2  Cor. 
iy.  I7.)is  opposed  to  the  lightness  of  the  evils  of  this 
life.  The  troubles  we  endure  are  really  of  no  more 
weight  than  a  feather,  or  of  no  weight  at  all,  if  com- 
pared to  the  weight  or  intenseness  of  that  glory, 
which  shall  be  hereafter  a  compensation  for  them. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  probable  the  apostle  had  in 
view  the  double  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  cabod, 
which  siffnifies  not  only  weirhi,  but  glory :  glorv, 
that  is,  soTendor,  is  in  this  world  the  lightest  thinff  m 
nature ;  out  in  the  other  world  it  may  be  rea^  at 
once  substantial  and  radiant 

WELLS,  or  Sfsinos,  are  frequentiv  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  The  Hebrews  call  a  well  beer;  whence 
this  word  is  often  compounded  with  proper  names,  as 
Beer-theboj  Beeroth-bene-jaakan,  Beeroth,  Beerah^  &c« 

How  little  do  the  people  of  this  country  under- 
stand ftdingly  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
speak  of  want  of  water,  of  paying  for  that  necessary 
nuid,  and  of  the  strife  for  such  a  valuable  article  aa  a 


well!  So  we  read,  *^ Abraham  reproved  Abim 
elech,  because  of  a  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech'a 
servants  had  violently  taken  away,"  Gen.  zxi.  25. 
So,  chap.  zxvi.  2(^  ^'The  herdsmen  of  Gerar  did 
strive  with  Isaac's  herdsmen ;  and  he  called  the  well 
JSseife,  conteniUm.^ — ^To  what  extremities  contention 
about  a  supply  of  water  may  proceed,  we  learn  from 
the  following  extracts: — ^^*Qur  course  lay  dong 
shore,  betwixt  the  main  land  and  a  chain  of  little 
islands,  with  which,  as  likewise  with  rocks  and 
shoals,  the  sea  abounds  in  this  part ;  and  for  that 
reason,  it  is  the  practice  with  all  these  vessels  to 
anchor  every  evening:  we  generally  brought  up 
close  to  the  shore,  and  the  land-breeze  springing  up 
about  midnight,  wafled  to  us  the  perfumes  of  Arabia, 
with  which  it  was  strongly  impregnated,  and  very 
fragrant ;  the  latter  part  of  it  carried  us  off  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  till  eight,  when  it  generally 
fell  calm  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  after  that  the 
northerly  wind  set  in,  afler  obliging  us  to  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  the  land  by  noon.  It  happened  tliat 
one  morning,  when  we  had  been  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  a  small  bay,  called  Birk  bay,  the  coun- 
try around  it  being  inhabited  by  the  Budoes,  [Bo- 
doweens,]  the  Noquedah  sent  his  ))eop]e  on  shore  to 
get  water,  for  which  it  is  always  customary  to  pay.  The 
Budoes  were,  as  the  people  thought,  rather  too  exoT" 
bitant  in  their  demands,  and  not  choosing  to  comply 
with  them,  returned  to  make  their  report  to  their 
master.  On  hearing  it,  rage  imtnediatefy  seized  him, 
and,  determined  to  nave  the  water  on  his  own  terms, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt,  lie  buckled  on  his  armor, 
ana  attended  by  his  myrmidons,  carrying  their  match- 
lock guns  and  lances,  being  twenty  in  number,  they 
rowed  to  the  land.  My  Arabian  servant,  who  went 
on  shore  with  the  first  party,  and  saw  that  the  Bu- 
does were  disposed  for  fighting,  told  me  that  I  should 
certainly  see  a  battle.  I  accordingly  looked  on  very 
anxiously,  hoping  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  would 
be  on  the  side  of  my  friends ;  but  Heaven  ordained 
it  otherwise ;  for,  aflter  a  parley  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  with  which  the  Budoes  amused  them  till 
near  a  hundred  were  assembled,  they  proceeded  to 
the  attack'^  and  routed  the  sailors,  who  made  a  pnre- 
cipitate  retreat,  the  Noquedah  and  two  others  havuig 
fallen  in  die  action,  and  several  being  wounded ;  they 
contrived,  however,  to  bring  off  tneir  dead,"  &c. 
(Major  Rooke's  Traveb  from  India  to  England, 
page  52.) 

This  extract  especially  illustrates  the  passage  in 
Numb.  XX.  17, 19 :— "  We  will  not  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  wells:— If  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water, 
then  will  I  pay  for  t^."— This  is  always  expected : 
and  though  Edom  might,  in  friendship,  have  let  his 
brother  Israel  drink  gratis,  had  he  recollected  their 
consanguinity,  yet  Israel  did  not  insist  on  such  ac- 
commodation. How  strange  would  it  sound  among 
us,  if  a  person  in  travelling  should  propose  to  pay 
for  drinking  water  from  the  wells  by  the  road-side ! 
Nevertheless,  still  suronger  is  the  expression.  Lam.  v. 
4 :  **  We  have  drank  our  own  water  for  money  ;"  we 
bought  it  of  our  foreign  rulers,  although  we  were 
the  natural  proprietors  of  the  wells  which  furnish- 
ed it. 

WHEAT  is  the  principal  and  most  vahiable  kind 
of  grain  for  the  service  of  man,  and  is  produced  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  grain  or  com.  See 
Corn. 

WICKED,  vicious,  sinful.  "  The  wicked  one," 
taken  absolutely,  is  generally  put  ft>r  the  devil :  <*  De- 
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titer  UB  from  i\»  "wU*^^  or  evil  one"  (Matt.  vL  la); 
**  Tlieo  Cometh  ^^  '^^ked  one,  and  catcbeth  awav 
that  which  wu  ao^^  .  in  his  heart,"  Matt  sui.  19. 
The  evil  day  (Epbea-  Vi.  13.)  is  the  day  of  temptatioD, 
or  trial ;  the  aay  m  which  one  is  most  in  danger  of 
doing  evil.  The  evU  eye  aignifies  jealousy,  envy,  or 
•ordid  niggardlineaB,  being  opposed  to  liberality  and 
charity.  Or  it  may  denote  a  grudging  or  malign  as- 
pect In  the  East,  they  believe  the  eye  to  have  great 
powers  of  striking  the  party  looked  on ;  and  perhaps 
the  phrase  alludes  to  this:  a  mischievous,  malignant, 
injurious  direction  of  the  eye ;  eye-shot,  as  our  poets 
speak,  **  darting  malignant  fires." 

WIDOW.  Widowhood,  as  well  as  barrenness, 
was  a  kind  of  shame  and  reproach  in  Israel.  Isaiah 
(nv.4.)  says,  *^Thou  shalt  forget  the  slmme  of  thv 
youth,  [passed  in  celibacy  and  barrenness,]  and  shaft 
not  remember  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood  any 
more."  It  was  pre^^umed,  that  a  woman  of  merit 
and  reputation  might  have  found  a  husband,  either 
in  the  family  of  her  deceased  husband,  if  be  died 
childless,  (see  Marriage,)  or  in  some  other  family, 
if  he  had  lefl  children.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a 
widow  was  commended,  who,  from  affection  to  her 
first  husband,  declined  a  second  marriage,  and  con- 
tinued in  mourning  and  widowhood,  as  was  the  case 
of  Judith. 

It  was  thought  the  fastest  misfortune  that  could 
happen  to  a  man,  to  die,  and  not  be  bewailed  by  his 
widow ;  that  is,  without  receiving  the  solemn  hon- 
ors of  sepulture,  of  which  tlie  tears  and  praises  of 
the  widow  made  a  chief  part  The  wicked  and  his 
children  shall  die,  says  Job,  **  and  their  widows  shall 
not  mourn  for  them,"  (chap,  xxvii.  15.)  and  the 
psalmist,  speaking  of  the  lamentable  death  of  Hophni 
and  Phinenas,  ol)serves,  as  a  great  disaster,  that  they 
were  not  be^vailed  by  tlieir  widows,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  64. 

God  fi*equendy  recommends  to  his  people  to  be 
very  careful  in  relieving  the  widow  and  orphan, 
Exod.  xxii.  22 ;  Deut.  x.  18 ;  xiv.  29,  d  ptusim,  Paul 
would  have  us  honor  widows  that  are  widows  in- 
deed, and  desolate ;  (1  Tim.  v.  3,  &c.)  that  is,  the 
bishop  should  have  a  great  resard  for  them,  and  sup- 
ply them  in  their  necessity ;  for  this  is  often  signified 
ny  the  verb  to  honor.  God  forbids  his  high-priest  to 
mairy  a  woman  who  is  either  a  widow,  or  divorced. 
Lev.  xxi.  14. 

Formerly  there  were  widows  in  the  Christian 
church,  who,  because  of  their  poverty,  were  placed 
on  the  list  of  persons  to  be  provided  for  at  ine  ex- 
pense of  the  ciiurch.  There  were  others,  who  had 
certain  employments  in  the  church ;  as,  to  visit  sick 
women,  to  assist  women  at  boptism,  and  to  do  several 
things  which  decency  would  not  permit  to  the  other 
sex.  Paul  did  not  allow  any  woman  to  be  chosen 
into  this  number,  unless  she  were  threescore  years 
old,  at  least,  1  Tim.  v.  9.  Such  must  have  been  mar- 
ried but  once  ;  must  have  produced  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  their  good  works  ;  must  have  given  good 
education  to  their  children;  must  have  exercised 
hospitality,  washed  the  feet  of  the  saints,  and  bestow- 
ed succor  on  the  miserable  and  afflicted.  He  for- 
bids that  young  widows  should  be  admitted  among 
these,  or,  at  least,  among  such  as  were  on  the  church 
list  for  maintenance. 

WILDERNESS,  see  Desert. 

WILL.  Besides  the  common  acceptation  of  this 
word,  to  signify  that  faculty  of  willing,  with  which 
ive  are  endued ;  that  is,  of  choosing,  desiring  and 
loving,  it  is  taken,  (L)  For  the  absolute  and  immu- 
table will  of  God,  which  nothing  can  vrithstand, 


Rom. ut  19;  Ocn. L  19,90;  las.  dvi  10.  (2|F9 
a  will  not  absolute  and  immutable ;  as  when  On 
desired  that  the  cup  of  his  passion  might  pas  im 
him,  if  such  had  been  the  will  of  God,  MatLnr. 
39.  It  is  not  the  will  of  God,  that  the  wicked  eini 
perish :  (Eaek.  zviiL  23.)  **  Have  I  tny  pkasiRi 
all  that  the  wicked  should  die,  sailh  the  Lonl  Gal 
and  not  that  he  should  torn  from  his  vrayi  and  fire  f* 
But  if  he  determine  to  periah,  and  refute  to  be  ok- 
▼erted,  God  ia  not  obliged  to  interpose,  and  tohiater 
him  from  perishing  againat  hia  wUL  (3.)  To  do^ 
will  of  God  is  put  for  keeping  his  law,  aibmittiDf  t« 
hia  authority,  MatL  vii.  21 ;  xiL  50.  Psiil mn,M 
X.  26.)  ''If  we  sin  willingly,  there  remaiinooouRf 
sacrifice  for  sin.''  In  the  old  law,  sacrificaibrttt 
expiation  of  offences  committed  against  the  cam- 
nies  of  the  law,  were  repeated  as  often  m  tix^ 
offences  were  acknowledged.  But,  under  the  Rf 
law,  those  who  fidi  voluntarily  and  wilfully  into  res 
crimes,  are  not  to  expect  that  Christ  will  cooie  to  ^ 
for  them  again :  he  died  but  once,  and  is  doiiocis 
any  more ;  neither  is  there  to  be  snysucceediDciD^ 
diator.  Those  who  fall  into  great  crimes,  ii  is  tn* 
may  always  hope  for  pardon,  or  msy  retun  aod^ 

Bsnt;  but  this  remedy  and  this  return  are  intea>T. 
y  those  voluntary  crimes  mentioned  by  Patilmaj 
understand  final  impenitence,  hardnesa  of  heart,  <i(- 
spair,  or  the  dn  agamst  the  Holy  Spirit 

WILLOW,  a  veiy  common  tree,  which  howb 
marshy  places,  with  a  leaf  much  like  that  of  me  ok. 
(rod  commanded  the  Hebrews  to  take  brapcbff  <^^ 
the  handsomest  trees,  particulaHy  of  the  willowf « 
the  brook,  and  to  bear  them  in  their  hande  before  % 
Lord,  as  a  token  of  rejoicing,  at  the  Feast  of  Tate- 
nacles,  Lev.  xxiii.  40. 

WIMPLE,  a  veil  or  hood.  But  the  Hehw 
rvistao  signifies,  property,  a  broad  and  large  naode* 
shawl.  So  in  Ruth  iii.  1 5,  Boaz  gives  Ruth  aiw» 
ures  of  barley,  which  she  carries  away  in  her  w- 
pahhaih  or  mantl^  not  vetl  as  in  the  English  vm 
tion.    So  in  Isa.  iii.  22.  R.  . 

WINDS.  [From  the  Calendar  of  Pal«tiw^«? 
Buhle,  insertea  under  the  article  CAJfAAH,  |p.2tti» 
appears,  that  the  winds  which  most  commooly  p^ 
vad  in  Palestine  are  from  the  western  quaittr,  m* 
usually,  perhaps  fipom  the  south-west.  This bj^ 
supported  by  the  reports  of  intelUgent  twvfW» 
The  Rev.  E.  Smith,  American  misrionaryintbeUa 
now  (July  1832)  on  a  visit  to  his  native  coan^ 
cently  confirmed  this  statement  to  the  writer;  rwan- 
ing,  also,  that  a  north  wind  not  unfrequcntiy  iWR 
which,  OS  in  ancient  days,  is  still  tiie  sure  harwrfj 
fair  weather ;  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  obsmifr, 
in  Prov.  xxv.  23,  **  The  north  wind  drivedi  awyn* 
(For  the  tempestuous  vrind  called  ErROCtTi>o5, » 
that  article.)  ■ 

But  tiie  principal  object  which  we  haT*  hertw 
view  is  the  Kddun  or  East  WiJfo  of  the  Scnpw^ 
which  is  represented  as  blasting  and  ^'7'°?  "P  j 
fi-uits,  (Gen.  xli.  6 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  10;  xix.  12,  Bi^i^_ 
also  as  blowing  with  great  violence,  Ps.  Jl"^  ' 
Ezek.  xxvii.  26;  Jonah  iv.  8,  &c.  It  is^J. 
"horrible  tempest,"  properly gio»-tnn4r  n'J^i^^n, 
xi.  6.  This  is  a  sultry  and  oppressive  wind  twm 
from  the  south-east,  and  prevailing  <>D^y*Vlti,« 
and  dry  months  of  summer.  Coming  tbue  ff^^ 
vast  Arabian  desert,  it  seems  to  increase  the  flw^ 
drought  of  the  season,  and  produces  ""'^^'^j^ 
guor  and  relaxation.  Mr.  Smith,  who  *JP^"jjj^j| 
Its  effects  during  the  summer,  at  Beyrout,a«*^ 
aa  possesshig  the  same  qualities  and  ch»r9ffff»^ 
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as  the  Sirocco  which  be  had  ftlt  at  Malta,  and  which 
also  prevails  in  Sicily  and  Italy ;  except  that  the  Si- 
rocco, in  passing  over  the  sea,  acauires  great  damp- 
ness. The  Sirocco  is  described  W  Brydone,  as  re- 
sembling a  blast  of  burning  steam  from  the  mouth  of 
an  oven ;  in  a  few  minutes  those  exposed  to  it  find 
every  fibre  relaxed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
This  wind  is  more  or  less  violent,  and  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  at  difierent  times;  seldom  lasting 
more  than  36  or  40  hours ;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
scorching  heat,  it  has  never  been  known  to  produce 
epidemic^  disorders,  or  to  do  any  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  people.  These  characteristics,  except  the 
dampness,  apply  entirely  to  the  east  wind  of  Pales- 
tine, which  IS  dry  and  withering. 

Many  interpreters,  however,  nave  chosen  to  refer 
the  kddinij  or  east  wind  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  oft 
described  wind  of  the  desert,  ctilled  by  the  Arabs 
SimooMj  (iSSemoom,  Samoonij  or  Smoum,]  by  the  Turks 
Samiel,  and  in  Egypt  Camain ;  wiiich  has  ionff  re- 
tained the  cheracter  of  a  pestilential  wind,  suddenly 
overtaking  travellers  and  caravans  in  the  deserts,  and 
almost  instantly  destroying  them  by  its  poisonous  and 
suffocating  breath.  The  result,  however  of  the  re- 
searches of  more  modem  and  judicious  travellers, 
seems  to  ^ow,  that  the  former  accounts  of  the  de- 
structive })ower  of  this  wind  have  been,  at  least,  much 
exaggerated ;  and  that  the  authors  of  these  accounts 
eitlier  had  their  credulity  imposed  upon  by  the  Arabs^ 
or  else  have  described  certain  fiicts  in  such  a  way,  as 
to  impart  to  them  a  coloring  and  cause  them  to  make 
an  impression,  which  the  naked  facts  themselves 
would  not  warrant. 

Amon^  writers  of  this  class,  we  may  probably  reck- 
on with  justice  Mr.  Bruce  and  sir  R.  K.  Porter.  The 
latter  has  every  where  given  the  first  accounts  which 
he  received  nrom  by-standers,  as  matters  of  feet; 
without  ever  seeming  himself  to  have  any  question 
of  their  correcmess,  and  usually  without  even  indi- 
cating that  ihey  are  not  matters  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge  or  experience.  In  1830  and  1831,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dwight,  American  missionaries,  travelled 
in  Armenia  over  much  of  the  same  ground  as  this 
writer ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  his 
accounts  are,  in  genera],  to  be  received  with  great  dis- 
trust, and  that  not  a  few  of  his  statements  are  in 
direct  variance  with  the  reality.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  it  is  well  known,  that  his  book  was  generally 
considered,  on  the  first  appearance  of  it,  as  a  mere  ro- 
mance ;  later  travellers,  nowever,  have  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  his  general  accounts,  i.  e.  they  have  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  his  work  has  a  broad  basis  of 
truth  at  the  bottom ;  while  it  is  well  understood,  that 
in  filling  up  the  details  he  drew  largely  from  his  im- 
agination;— not  perhaps  with  the  design  of  stating 
any  thing  which  he  did  not  suppose  to  be  true ;  but 
partly  in  consequence  of  that  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion and  high  coloring,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
so  many  mmds ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  his  narrative  was  first  written  out, 
sixteen  years  after  the  events  therein  described,  when 
the  whole  had  become  to  him,  in  a  measure,  like  a 
dream.  Mr.  Salt,  in  his  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  has 
produced  some  strong  instances,  on  the  part  of  Bruce, 
of  aberration  firom  strict  veracity  and  manly  frankness. 

After  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  ^ve 
the  accounts  of  the  Simoom  as  furnished  by  vanous 
travellers,  placing  that  of  sir  R.  K.  Porter  first,  as 
being,  although  one  of  the  latest,  yet,  probably,  one  of 
the  most  exaggerated. 

At  Bagdad,  October  9, 1818,  sv  R.  K.  Porter  informs 


us,  (Travels,  yol.  iL  p.  3S9.)  the  master  of  the  khan 
**told  me,  that  they  consider  October  the  first  month 
of  theif  autumn,  and  feel  it  delightfully  cool  in  com- 
parison with  July,  August  and  September ;  for  that 
during  forty  days  of  the  two  first-named  summer 
months,  the  hot  wind  blows  from  the  desert, 
and  its  eftects  are  often  destructive.  Its  title 
is  very  appropriate,  being  called  the  Samiel,  or 
Baude  Semoom,  the  pestilential  wind.  It  does  not 
come  in  continued  long  currents,  but  in  gusts  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  each  blast  lasting  several  minutes,  and 
passing  along  with  the  rapidity  of  lighming.  No  one 
dare  stir  from  their  houses  while  this  invisible  flame 
is  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Previous 
to  its  approach,  the  atmosphere  becomes  thick  and 
suftbcating,  and  appearing  particulariy  dense  near  the 
horizon,  gives  sufficient  warning  of  the  threatened 
mischief.  Though  hostile  to  human  life,  it  is  so  fer 
firom  being  prejudicial  to  the  vegetable  creation,  that 
a  continuance  of  the  Samiel  tends  to  ripen  the  fruits. 
I  inquired  what  became  of  the  cattle  during  such  a 
pla^ie,  and  was  told  they  were  seldom  touched 
oy  It.  It  seems  strange  that  their  lungs  should  be  so 
perfectly  insensible  to  what  seems  instant  destruction 
to  the  breath  of  man ;  but  so  it  is,  and  they  are  regu- 
larly driven  down  to  water  at  the  customary  times  of 
day,  even  when  the  blasts  are  at  the  severest.  The 
people  who  attend  them  are  obliged  to  plaster  their 
own  faces  and  other  parts  of  the  body  usually  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  with  a  sort  of  muddy  clay,  which  in 
general  protects  them  from  its  most  malignant  efifects. 
The  periods  of  the  winds*  blowing  are  generally  from 
noon  till  sunset;  they  cease  almost  entirely  during 
the  night ;  and  the  direction  of  the  gust  is  always  fiom 
the  north-east.  When  it  has  passed  over,  a  sul- 
phuric, and  indeed  loathsome,  smell,  like  putridity, 
remains  for  a  long  time.  The  |joison  which  occa- 
sions this  smell  must  be  deadly ;  for  if  any  unfortu- 
nate traveller,  too  fer  from  shelter,  meet  the  blast,  he 
falls  immediately ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  his  flesh  be- 
comes almost  black^  while  both  it  and  his  bones  at 
once  arrive  at  so  extreme  a  state  of  corruption,  that 
the  smallest  movement  of  the  body  would  separate 
the  one  from  the  other." 

It  is  but  justice  to  sir  R.  K.  Porter  to  say,  that  his 
account  of  the  Simoom  tallies  entirely  with  that  given 
by  Chardin  in  his  Travels  in  Persia.  Both  travellers 
doubtless  drew  from  similar  sources — ^the  stories  of 
the  common  people.  Chardin  says,  (Travels,  vol.  iii. 
p.  286.  edit,  of  Langl^s,)  that  "this  wind  blows  with  a 
great  noise,  appears  red  and  inflamed,  and  kills  those 
persons  whom  it  overtakes  by  a  kind  of  suflbcation. 
The  most  remarkable  efifect  of  it  is,  not  so  much  that 
it  causes  death,  as  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  are 
destroyed  by  it  are  dissolved  or  corrupted,  without 
losing  either  their  form  or  color;  so  that  one  would 
suppose,  they  were  merely  asleep ;  but  if  he  takes 
hold  of  a  member,  it  separates  from  the  body  and 
remains  in  his  hand."  Chardin  then  relotes  sev- 
eral instances  of  this  kind  which  he  had  beard  of. 

The  following  extract  is  fi^m  D'Obsonville's  **  Es- 
says, &c.  on  the  East : "  "  Some  enlightened  travellers 
have  seriously  written,  that  every  individual  who  falls 
a  victim  to  this  infection,  is  immediately  reduced  to 
ashes,  though  apparently  only  asleep ;  and  that  when 
taken  hold  of  to  be  awakened  by  passengers,  the 
limbs  part  from  the  bod^  and  remain  in  the  hand. 
Such  travellers  would  evidently  not  have  taken  these 
tales  on  hearsay,  if  they  had  paid  a  proper  attention 
to  other  fects,  which  they  either  did,  or  ought  to  have 
heard.    Experience  proves,  that  animals,  by  pressing 
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iiOBlri]8  to  the  earth,  and  men,  by  coveriog  their 
heads  in  their  mantles,  have  Dothing  to  fear  from 
these  meteors.  This  demonstrates  the  impos^ility, 
tiiat  a  poison,  which  can  only  penetrate  the  most  del- 
icate parts  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  should  calcine  the 
skin,  flesh,  nerves  and  bones.  I  acknowledge  these 
accounts  are  had  from  the  Arabs  themselves ;  hut 
their  picturesque  and  extravagant  expressions  are  a 
kind  of  imaginary  coin,  to  know  the  true  value  of 
which  requires  some  practice."  ^  I  have  twice  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  effect  of  these 
siphons,  witli  some  attention.  I  shall  relate  simply 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  case  of  a  pierchant  and  two 
travellers,  who  were  struck  during  their  sleep,  and 
died  on  the  spot  I  ran  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
afford  them  any  succor,  but  tbe^  were  already  dead, 
the  victims  of  an  interior  suffocating  fire.  There 
were  apparent  signs  of  the  dissolution  of  their  fluids ; 
a  kind  of  serous  matter  issued  from  the  nostrils, 
mouth  and  ears;  and  in  something  more  than 
an  hour,  the  whole  body  was  in  the  same  state. 
However,  as,  according  to  their  custom,  they  [the 
Arabs]  were  diligent  to  pay  them  the  last  duties  of 
humanity,  I  cannot  affirm  that  the  putrefaction  was 
more  or  less  rapid  than  usual  in  that  country.  As 
to  the  meteor  itself  it  may  be  examined  with  impu- 
nity at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  fathoms ;  and  the 
countiy  people  are  only  afraid  of  being  surprised  by  it 
when  they  are  asleep ;  neither  are  such  accidents  very 
common,  for  these  siphons  are  only  seen  during  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year ;  and  as  their  approach 
b  felt,  the  camp-ffuards  and  the  |)eople  awake,  are 
alwavs  very  careful  to  rouse  those  that  sleep,  who 
also  have  a  general  habit  of  covering  their  faces  with 
their  mantles." 

All  these  accounts  bear,  upon  the  face  of  them, 
the  stamp  of  exaggeration.  But  this  is  not  all.  Of 
the  accounts  of  Unardin,  Mr.  Morier,  well  known  as 
a  judicious  observer,  remarks,  in  speaking  of  this 
very  passage,  (p.  63.)  ^On  inquiry,  we  learned  that 
the  present  inhabitants  of  these  countries  [around  the 
Persian  gulf]  know  ruMng  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
vfind  upon  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  of  which 
this  traveller  [Chardin]  adduces  examples.  The 
Sam'wind  occasions  great  devastation  in  this  region, 
as  I  was  informed,  and  is  especially  destructive  to  the 
vegetation.  About  six  years  before,  this  wind  blew 
during  all  the  summer  months,  and  scorched  all  the 
grain,  then  nearly  ripe,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  ani- 
mal would  touch  a  leaf  or  a  kernel  of  it"  This  account 
is  far  more  probable  in  itself,  apart  from  the  well<-kno  wn 
character  of  the  writer ;  and  it  is  also  sustained  by 
the  follo^^nff  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  made  me  over4and  journey  from  India  to  Eng- 
land in  1797.  This  writer  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  wind,  which  is  pr^ably  very  near  the  truth. 
When  on  the  Tigris,  about  five  days'  journey  from 
Bagdad,  (in  the  same  region  as  sir  K.  K.  Porter,)  he 
remarks :  ^  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  progress  of  the  hot  winds,  called  by  the  natives 
Samiel^  which  sometimes  proves  very  destructive,  par- 
ticularly at  this  season.  Thev  are  most  dangerous 
lietween  twelve  and  three  o'clock,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  at  its  greatest  degree  of  heat.  Their  force 
entirely  depends  on  the  surface  over  which  they 
pass.  If  it  be  over  a  desert,  where  there  is  no  vegeta- 
tion, they  extend  their  dimensions  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, and  then  their  progress  is  sometimes  to  wind- 
ward ;  if  over  grass,  or  any  other  vegetation,  they 
soon  diminish  and  lose  much  of  their  force ;  if  over 
water,    they    lose    all    their    electrical   force,    and 


ascend ;  [see  the  extract  from  RiippeQ  below ;]  fet  I 
have  sometimes  feh  their  effecti  acron  the  hfcr 
where  it  was  at  least  a  mile  broad.  An  imtiDcebap- 
pened  here.  Mr.  Stephens,  a  fellow  trareUa,  is 
bathing  in  the  river,  naving  on  a  pair  of  Turkisii 
drawers.  On  his  return  from  the  vrster,  there  mi 
a  hot  wind  across  the  river,  which  made  Itii  irmn 
and  himsey  perfecUy  dry  in  an  instant  Had  sucli  i 
circumstance  l>een  related  to  him  by  another  |kim, 
he  declared  he  could  not  have  believed  iu  1  ra 
present  and  felt  the  force  of  the  hot  wind,  but  s^io  Jd 
otherwise  have  been  as  incredulous  as  Mr.  Stepbei&* 
(p.  81.) 

We  subjoin  here  the  accoimt  of  Niebuhr,  aibeiv 
one  of  the  most  full  and  trustworthy,  tnd  ss  relstioj 
also  to  the  same  Asiatic  regional  It  will  be  perceivMi, 
however,  that  this  is  the  result,  not  of  bis  ovd  ob- 
servations, but  of  his  inquiries  amoDS  tbe  Anfat;  ^ 
that  although  according  in  the  chief  points  whb  ^ 
descriptions  of  Porter  imd  Chardin,  the  langi»|f  % 
nevertheless,  much  more  moderate.  The  suggc^ri 
also  occasionally  thrown  in,  accord  well  with  tix 
character  of  this  most  sober  and  judicious  cf  &< 
travellers.  He  is  speaking  of  the  region  irousd  i» 
Persian  eulf,  Bagdad,  &c  (Descr.  of  Anb.  p.  7.  Gtm 
edit.)  **  The  hot  season  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  soi' 
as  I  can  learn,  Smsiaa,  [Simoom,]  just  as  we  call  'k 
same  period,  dog-dtms,  and  as  the  £gypliaMa]£o<^ 
their  hot  season,  Camsin,  In  these  months  ibm 
are  occasional  instances  at  Bassora,  though  sekiic. 
of  persons  in  the  street,  both  in  tbe  city  and  on  » 
way  to  Zobier,  falling  down  and  dyin([  fiom  tiiebai: 
indeed  mules  also  are  said  to  have  died  of  tbe  k< 
out  of  the  city. 

"  Of  the  poisonous  wind  Sam,  Smim,  Saa»^  * 
Som^i,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  An^^ 
whom  I  inquired  about  it,  one  hears  mott  in  the  dtsfl^ 
between  Bassora,  Bagdad,  Aleppo  and^Meca  li' 
said  also  not  to  be  unknown  in  somedtftrictsofrff- 
sia  and  India,  and  also  m  Spain.  This  wind  i|t^ 
to  be  ibared  only  in  the  hottest  summer  rnaiu* J 
is  said  always  to  come  from  the  great  de«n;  JJ^ 
they  say  that  the  Simoom,  (I  am  not  suiewti*^ 
the  poisonous  one  is  meant,)  at  Mecca,  comfiJTt-a 
the  east,  at  Bagdad,  from  the  west,  at  BasawM;^^ 
the  north-west,  and  at  Surat,  from  tbe  JW^^JJ* 
Cairo,  the  hottest  wind  comes  over  the  Li*»J*"  ^ 
and  consequently  from  the  south-west.  ^^^Z^ 
of  the  desert  are  accustomed  to  a  pure  •*o*^' 
is  said  that  some  among  them  are  so  keen-scfiw^ 
to  distinguish  the  fatal  Simoom  by  its  wlp*^";*^^ 
Another  token  of  this  wmd  is  said  lo  «»."*^^ 
whole  atmosphere,  in  the  quarter  whence  it  ^^^ 
becomes  of  a  reddish  hue.  Since,  J^<*^'*' *  j^ 
moving  regularly  forwards  has  k»  P^J^JJ*!  ^ 
surface  of  the  earth,  being  somewhat  n»°f*^ 
broken  perhaps  by  hills,  and  rocks,  and  boati^|^ 
also  by  the  evaporation  from  the  ground,  <  »  . 
fore  usual  for  persons  to  throw  ^^^^'J^^JJ^j  5. 
earth  when  they  perceive  the  ■PP'^3,  J^ 
moom.  Nature  also  is  said  to  have  taupbt  Jflew^ 
to  hold  theu-  heads  to  the  earth  in  like  "p"^^ 
One  of  my  servants  was  overtaken  by  thia  ^ 
a  caravan  on  the  way  from  Bassorah  ^Jj|'2 
Some  of  the  Arabs  cried  out  in  ^e  'or  Ui«n  J^^ 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  "^"'^pftj, 
who  did  this  received  any  injury.  But  sw^  ^^, 
caravan,  and  among  them  a  French  ""^Jla^^x 
wished  to  examine  this  phenomenon  ip«»^^ 
were  too  secure,  and  in  consequence  "J*?w''^ 
times  years  are  said  to  elapse,  during  *>»*" 
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appears  no  trace  of  the  poisonous  Simoom  on  the 
way  between  Bassorah  and  Aleppo. 

^  According  to  the  Arabs,  bom  men  and  beasts  are 
suffocated  by  thiff  wind,  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
the  ordinary  not  wind,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 
When  the  heat  of  the  season  is  extraordmaiily  great, 
there  comes  sometimes  a  slight  blast  which  is  still 
hotter;  and  when  men  or  beasts  have  already  be- 
come BO  weak  as  almost  to  perish  fift>m  the  heat,  it 
would  seem  that  this  additional  degree  of  heat,  though 
small,  takes  away  their  breath  entirely.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  are  sufibcated  by  this  wind,  or,  as  they 
say,  whose  heart  has  burst,  it  is  said  that  the  blood 
starts  from  the  nose  and  ears  sometimes  in  two  hours 
after  death.  Their  bodies  are  said  to  remain  a  long 
time  warm,  to  swell,  to  turn  blue  and  green,  and,  if 
the  attempt  is  made  to  raise  them  by  the  leg  or  arm, 
this  separates  itself  at  once.  Some  profess  to  have 
observed,  that  those  who  are  not  previously  so  weak- 
ened, usually  suficr  less ;  and  hence,  in  a  large  cara- 
van, sometimes  not  more  than  four  or  &ye  have  died 
on  the  spot,  while  others  have  lived  several  hours, 
and  some  have  even  been  restored  by  refreshing  cor- 
dials. The  Arabs,  it  is  said,  take  with  them  leeks 
and  raisins  upon  their  journeys,  and  by  means  of 
these  have  oflen  relieved  persons  who  were  well  nigh 
sufibcated. 

'* After  this  description  of  the  Simoom,  it  will 
readily  be  supposed,  that  I  had  no  great  inclination 
to  make  the  experiment  proposed  in  the  24th  question 
of  professor  Michaelia  And  even  if  I  had  kept  every 
thing  iu  readiness  for  this  purpose,  my  trouble  would 
all  have  been  in  vain,  for  I  have  myself  never  met  wUh 
this  windJ* 

The  preceding  extracts  relate  chiefly  to  the  interior 
of  Araoia  and  Asia ;  those  which  follow  refer  more 
to  Africa,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
first  which  we  shall  give,  go  to  show  that  the  Simoom 
has  iu  general  the  same  bad  name  in  these  regions  as 
in  other  places. 

Maillet,  in  speakinff  of  the  great  Hadj,  or  annual 
caravan  of  pil^ms  m>m  Egypt  to  Mecca,  remarks : 
(Let.  xiv.  p.  S^.)  "If  the  north  wind  happens  to 
fail,  and  tnat  from  the  south  comes  in  its  place, 
which,  however,  is  rather  uncommon,  then  the  whole 
cai-avaii  is  so  sickly  and  exhausted,  that  three  or  four 
hundred  persons  are  wont  to  lose  their  lives ;  and 
even  greater  numbers,  as  fifteen  hundred ;  of  whom 
the  greatest  part  arc  stifled  on  the  spot,  by  the  fire  and 
dust  of  which  this  fatal  wind  seems  to  be  composed." 

The  same  writer,  in  givingr  an  account  of  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  caravans  mat  pass  between  £jm>^ 
and  Nubia,  further  remarks:  (Lett.  dem.  p.  218.) 
**The  danger  is  infinitely  greater  when  the  south 
wind  happens  to  blow  in  these  deserts.  The  least 
mischief  that  it  produces  is  the  making  dry  their 
leather  bottles,  or  goat  skins  filled  with  water,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  with  them  in  these  journeys, 
ana  by  this  means  depriving  both  man  and  beast  of 
the  only  relief  they  have  against  its  violent  heats. 
This  wmd,  which  the  Arabs  call  poisonous,  stifles  on 
the  spot  those  that  are  unfortunate  enough  to  breathe 
in  it ;  so  that  to  guard  against  its  pernicious  effects, 
they  are  obliged  to  throw  themselves  speedily  on  the 
ground,  with  their  face  close  to  these  burning  sands, 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  to  cover  their 
heads  with  some  cloth  or  carpet,  lest,  in  respiration, 
they  should  suck  in  that  deadly  quality  which  every 
where  attends  it  People  ought  even  to  think  them- 
selves very  happy  when  this  wind,  which  is  always, 
besides,  very  violent,  does  not  raise  up  large  quanti- 
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ties  of  sand  with  a  whirling  motion,  which,  darkening 
the  air,  renders  their  guides  incapable  of  discerning 
theh*  vay.  Sometimes  whole  caravans  have  been 
buried  by  this  means  under  the  sand,  with  which  this 
wind  is  frequently  charged." 

The  next  traveller  whom  we  quote  is  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  speaks  more  in  detail,  and  professes  to  give  the 
results  of  his  own  personal  experience.  On  the 
ffeneral  character  of  his  work,  and  the  degree  of  con 
ndence  to  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  his  narratives, 
we  have  made  some  remarks  above,  (p.  927.)  His 
account  is  as  follows: — 

*'On  the  16th,  at  half-past  ten,  we  left  ElMwU 
At  eleven  o'clock,  while  we  contemplated  with  great 
pleasure  the  rugged  top  of  Chiggr6,  to  which  we 
were  fast  approaching,  and  where  we  were  to  solace 
ourselves  with  plenty  of  good  water,  Idris  cried  out, 
'  Fall  upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  Simoom  !'  I 
saw  from  the  S.  £.  a  haxe  come,  in  color  like  the 
purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or 
thick.  It  did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.  It 
was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  it  moved  very 
rapidly,  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt 
the  heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We 
all  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us 
it  was  blown  over.  The  meteor,  or  purple  haze, 
which  I  saw,  was  indeed  passed,  but  the  light  air  that 
still  blew  was  of  heat  to  threaten  suffocation.  For 
my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my  breast  that  I  had 
imbibed  a  part  of  it,  nor  was  I  free  of  an  asthmatic 
sensation,  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy, 
at  the  baths  of  Poretta,  near  two  years  afler- 
wards.  A  universal  despondency  had  taken  pos- 
session of  our  people.  They  ceased  to  speak  to 
one  another,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  in  whispers, 
by  which  I  easily  guessed  that  they  were  increas- 
ing each  others'  fears,  by  vain  suggestions,  calcu- 
lated to  sink  each  other's  spirits  still  fUrther. . . .  This 
phenomenon  of  the  Simoom,  unexpected  by  us, 
though  foreseen  by  Idris,  caused  us  all  to  relapse  into 
our  former  despondency.  It  still  continued  to  blow, 
so  as  to  exhaust  us  entirely,  though  the  blast  was  so 
weak  as  scareely  would  have  raised  a  leaf  from  the 
ground.  At  twenty  minutes  before  five,  the  Simoom 
ceased,  and  a  comfortable  and  cooling  breeze  came 
i)y  starts  from  the  north."    (Vol.  iv.  p.  558,  559.) 

"  We  had  no  sooner  got  into  the  plains  than  we 
felt  great  symptoms  of  the  Simoom,  and  about  a 

?uarter  before  twelve,  our  prisoner  first,  and  then 
dris,  cried  out.  The  Simoom!  the  Simoom!  My  cu- 
riosity would  not  suffer  me  to  fidl  down  without  look 
ing  behind  me ;  about  due  south,  a  little  to  the  east, 
I  saw  the  colored  haze  as  before.  It  seemed  now  to 
be  rather  less  compressed,  and  to  have  with  it  a  shade 
of  blue.  The  edges  of  it  were  not  defined  as  those 
of  the  former ;  but  like  a  very  thin  smoke,  with  about 
a  yard  in  the  middle  tinged  with  those  colors.  We 
all  fell  upon  our  faces,  and  the  Simoom  passed  with 
a  gentie  rufiiing  wind.  It  continued  to  nlow  in  this 
manner  till  near  three  o'clock ;  so  that  we  were  all 
taken  ill  at  night,  and  scareely  strength  was  left  us  to 
load  the  camels."    (VoL  iv.  p.  581.) 

*'The  Simoom  with  the  wind  at  S.  £.  immediately 
followed  the  wind  at  N.  and  the  usual  despondencT 
that  always  accompanied  iti  The  blue  meteor,  with 
which  it  began  passing  over  us  about  twelve,  and  tfao 
ruffling  wind  that  followed  it,  continued  tiU  near  two. 
Silence,  and  a  desperate  kind  of  indifiTereoce  about 
life,  were  the  immediate  effects  upon  us;  and  I  b^ 
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fMi.  teeinf  tbe  oondttiim  of  my  eaiiieK  to  fe«r  wo  wore 
oil  doomed  to  o  sandy  i^rmTei  and  to  oontemplate  it 
with  aome  degree  ofreaigiiation. 

*^l  here  began  to  provide  for  the  worst  I  saw  the 
&te  of  our  camels  mat  approaching,  and  that  our  men 

Sw  weak  in  proportion :  our  bread*  too,  began  to 
ua»  although  we  bad  plenty  of  earners  flesh  in  its 
stead ;  our  water,  though  to  all  appearance  we  were 
,to  find  it  more  frequenttv  tlian  in  the  beginning  of 
our  journey,  was  nevertheleas  brackish,  and  scarce 
served  the  puipooe  to  quench  our  thirst ;  and  above 
all,  the  dreadful  Simoom  had  perfectly  exhausted 
our  strength,  and  brought  upon  us  a  degree  of  cow- 
ardice and  bmguor,  that  we  struggled  with  in  vain." 
(Vol.  V.  p.  583, 584.) 

Such  is  the  strongest  evidence  which  is  or  can  be 
brou^t  forward,  to  establish  the  poisonous  oualities 
of  the  Simoom,  or  wind  of  the  desert.  We  must 
now  reverse  the  picture,  and  produce  the  evidence  to 
^ow  that  all  these  stories  probably  rest  either  upon 
the  creduliw  of  tbe  writers,  or  on  a  spirit  of  exag- 
geration. Our  first  wimess  is  Burckhardt,  who  lived 
and  tmvelled,  fix)m  1810  to  1817  inclusive,  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  countries  between  these,  in  EgYl^t, 
Nubia,  Soudan,  &c — ^in  all  the  countries  indeed  in 
which,  according  to  the  foregoing  accounts,  the  Si- 
moom is  said  to  be  prevalent  He  was,  moreover, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  travel- 
led every  where  as  a  native,  which  of  course  (pave  him 
fiur  greater  ftcilities  of  obtaining  information  than 
ftll  to  the  lot  of  other  Europeans.  Hia  ffood  judg- 
ment and  extreme  accuracy  are  every  where  appa- 
rent, and  are  also  vouched  fbr  by  all  subsequent 
travellen.  In  describing  his  jouniey  across  the 
neat  Nubian  desert,  in  1814,  the  same  which  Mr. 
Bruce  crossed,  he  gives  the  results  of  sll  his  obser- 
vations upon  the  Simoom,  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  March  ^  1814.-'At  the  end  of  five  hours  we 
halted  in  a  Wady«  The  wind  was  still  southerly.  I 
again  inquired,  as  1  had  often  done  before,  whether 
my  companions  had  often  experienced  the  iSSemoum, 
wnich  we  translate  by  the  poisonous  blsst  of  the 
desert,  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violent 
south-east  wind.  They  answered  in  the  afiirmative, 
but  none  had  ever  known  an  instance  of  its  having 
proved  fiitsL  Its  vrorst  eflfect  i%  that  it  dries  up  the 
water  in  the  skins,  and  so  far  endangers  the  travel- 
ler's safety.  In  these  southern  countries,  however, 
TNubia,]  water-skins  are  made  of  very  thick  cow- 
leather,  which  are  almost  impenetrable  to  the  Se- 
moum.  In  Arabia  and  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  the 
akins  of  sheep  or  fi;oats  are  used  for  this  purpose ;  and 
I  [afterwards]  wimessed  the  efifect  of  a  Semoum 
upon  them,  in  going  fit>m  Tor  to  Suez,  in  1815,  when 
in  one  morning  a  third  of  the  contents  of  a  full  water- 
akin  was  evqiorated.  I  have  repeatedly  been  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  wind,  in  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
deserts,  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  hottest  and 
most  violent  1  ever  experienced  was  at  Suakin,  [on 
the  Nubian  coast  of  tbe  Red  sea,]  yet,  even  there,  I 
felt  no  particular  inconvenience  from  it,  although  ex- 
posed to  all  ita  fury  in  the  open  plain.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  fkrfsctlt  GOfivurcxn,  that  all  the  stories 
which  travellers,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Egjrpt  and  Syria,  relate  of  the  Semoum  of  the  desert, 
ore  grtaUg  exaggeraUd ;  and  I  never  andd  huar  of  a 
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fttntd  morUd^  eiiher  to  man  or  bttuL  The  fiiet  is,  that 
the  Bedouins,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  often 
firighten  the  towna-people  with  tslea  of  men, and  even 
of  whole  carvran%  having  pvished  by  the  efccts  of 


the  wind ;  when,  upon  oloee  inquiry,  mads  aj  wn 
person  whom  they  find  not  ignorant  of  tbe  deseit, 
they  wiD  state  the  plain  truth.  I  never  obserred  tk 
the  Semoum  blowa  cloee  to  the  nonod,8B  commoBlr 
supposed,  but  alwaya  observed  the  whole  &uim«- 
pbere  appear  aa  if  in  a  state  of  combostioo ;  the  dt^ 
and  sand  are  carried  high  into  tbe  air,  which  assums 
a  reddiah,  or  bluish,  or  yellowish  tint,  according  to  tbe 
nature  and  color  of  the  ground,  firom  which  tbe  Am 
arises.  The  yellow,  however,  always,  more  or  lea^ 
predominatea.  In  lookmg  through  a  gbsi  of  a  li^s 
yellow  color,  one  may  form  a  oretty  conect  tdao{ 
the  appearance  of  the  air,  as  I  observed  it  dvio^a 
stormy  Semoum  at  Eaiie,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Maj, 
1813.  The  Semoum  is  not  always  accompsiued  i^ 
whirlwinda;  in  its  less  violent  defpee,  it  will  blow  fer 
hours  with  little  force,  although  witli  oppresBire  ben ; 
when  the  whirlwind  miaea  the  dust,  it  then  vomm 
several  degreea  in  heaL  In  the  Semoum  at  Eae, 
the  thermometer  mounted  to  121°  in  the  shade;  but 
the  air  seldom  remauis  longer  than  a  quarter  of  a 
hour  in  this  state,  or  longer  than  the  whirlwind  hsi 
""  The  most  dissgreeaUe  eftect  of  the  Seoxwis  a 
man  is,  that  it  stops  perquiation,  dries  up  the  palaie, 
andproduceagreatrestkasoesa.  Inevereawaoyp 
son  he  down  £t  upon  hia  foce,  to  eacape  its  peniicioai 
blast,  as  Bruce  describes  himself  to  have  dow  a 
crossing  this  very  deaert ;  but  during  the  whuiwiDds, 
the  Arabs  often  hide  their  frees  with  their  ckak^ 
and  kneel  down  near  theur  camels,  to  prevem  tbe 
sand  or  dust  ftom  hurting  their  eyes.  Camels  in 
always  much  distressed,  not  by  the  best, but  b?^ 
dust  blowing  into  their  large,  prominent  eyes.  Th^ 
turn  round  and  endeavor  to  screen  thcnwelve»  oj 
hoUing  down  their  heads ;  but  this  I  never  at 
them  do,  except  in  case  of  a  whirlwind,  bovewi 
intense  the  heat  of  the  annoq>here  might  bt,  u 
Jime,  1813,  gomg  from  Eane  to  SioMt,  •  ^ 
Semoum  overtook  me  upon  the  ptain,  between  tar- 
shiout  and  Berdva.  I  was  quite  alone,  mounted  upoo 
a  light-footed  ftedjin.  When  the  ''^birlwind  «wj 
neither  house  nor  tree  was  in  right,  and  while  1  ws 
endeavoring  to  cover  my  free  with  my  handkercDi^ 
the  beast  was  made  unruly  by  the  auanury  or  fl® 
thrown  into  its  eyes, and  the  terrible  »<>'*f^^ 
wind,  and  set  off  at  a  furious  gallop.  I  lo^^J,**!^ 
and  received  a  heavy  ftU ;  and  not  being  able  to^ 
ten  yards  before  me,  I  remained  wrapped  up  v^^ 
cloak  on  the  spot  where  I  foil,  until  the  wwd  ato^ 
when,  pursuing  my  dromedary,  I  found  it  at  •  p» 
distance,  quieuy  atanding  near  a  low  ahrut^ 
branches  of  which  afibrded    some  shelter  to  v 

**  Bruce  has  mentmned  the  moving  pilto  ^[^ 
in  this  desert ;  but  although  none  such  o^^ 
during  my  passage,  I  do  not  presume  to  <l»^;^rt 
veracity  on  SiT^.    The  JCabs  told  me  that  Am 

are  often  whiriwinda  of  sand,  and  I  have  rePff^T 
passed  through  districts  of  moving  sanda,  ^^ 
aliffhtest  windcan  raise.  I  remember  to  ba^  *? 
columns  of  sanda  moving  about  like  ^^^^^'^Eyc 
the  desert,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  ano  ^ 
seen,  at  Jaka,  terrible  effects  from  a  sudden  ^nu^ 
therefore  very  easily  credit  their  occsfflonai  aw^ 
ance  in  the  Nubian  desert,  although  \^^^J^^]b  Id 
endangering  the  safe^^  of  travellers.     \  ^^ 

-  ia,&c.\ond.l81§,p.204^)  «.veller»M' 
later  and  not  less  respectsble  ^^^Sfi^gD^ 
Riippell,  of  Franckfort,  who  is  still  U^^i^^'!^ 
with  whom  the  writer  of  these  lines  had  ^Sf^Q.  tfM 
of  a  personal  intervietw.    Ha  first  visited  1!«'F*' 
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Arabia  Petma,  in  the  ^an  1817  apd  1818 ;  but  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  this  latter  year,  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  preperationa  in  order  to  examine  thoae 
and  the  adjacent  regiona  in  a  more  acientific  manner. 
He  pursued  the  neceaaary  studiea,  both  in  natural 
Dbiloaopliy  and  natural  hiatory,  at  the  univeraitv  of 
Pa  via,  under  the  general  ad?ice  and  direction  or  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  baron  Von  Zacb ;  and  pro- 
cured also  au  apparatus  of  astronomical  and  other 
instruments.  Thus  prepared,  he  arrived  in  Egypt 
in  the  beginning  of  1822,  and  continued  to  reaioe 
and  travel  in  that  country,  in  Nubia,  Kordoftn,  and 
aouth- western  Arabia,  until  the  middle  of  1827.  His 
remarks  upon  the  wind  of  the  desert  are  contained  in 
the  followmg  extract,  and  are  those  of  a  scientific 
observer : — 

**  During  the  inarch  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  I  had 
opportunity  to  maite  a  meteorological  observation, 
which  surprised  me,  and  which  may  perhaue  lead  to 
interesting  results.     It  was  on  the  21st  of  May,  1S22, 
at  the  distance  of  seven  hours  [about  22  miles]  from 
Cairo,  that  we  were  overtaken  by  the  violent  south 
wind,  of  which  former  travellers  have  nven  the 
most  strange  and  incredible  accounts.    Not  long 
after  sunrise,  after  we  had  had  during  the  night  a 
light  wind  from  the  north-east,  there  sprung  up  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  south-south-east,  which  by  de- 
grees increased  to  a  violent  gale.    Clouds  of  dust 
niled  the  whole  atmosphere  to  such  a  degree,  that 
one   could  recognize  nothing  fifty  paces  off;  not 
even  a  camel  was  to  be  dtstinsruished  at  this  distance. 
Along  the  surface  of  the  eorUi  there  was  a  constant 
crackling,  which  I  sumiosed  to  arise  from  the  roirmg 
fland,  which  the  wind  lashed  so  impetuously.    AH 
thoae  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  turned  towards 
the  wind,  were  uncommonly  heated ;  and  we  expe- 
rienced an  unusual  feeling  of  pain,  somewhat  hke 
the  pricking  of  needles,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
sound.    I  supposed,  at  first,  that  this  feeling  of  pain 
in  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  was  caused  by  the 
small  stones  which  were  borne  along  by  the  tempest 
and  hurled  against  us ;  and  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  these  stones,  I  attempted  to  catch  some  of 
them  with  my  cap ;  but  how  great  was  mv  surprise, 
when  I  found  I  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
single  one  of  these  supposed  stones.   I  now  remarked, 
for  the  first  time,  that  this  painful  feeling  in  the  skin 
was  not  caused  by  the  stroke  of  any  such  stones  or 
sand,  but  was  rather  the  effect  of  some  invisible 
physical  power,  which  I  could  compare  only  with 
the  passing  off  of  a  stream  of  electric  fluid.    After 
this  first  conjecture,  I  began  to  observe  more  closely 
the  phenomena  around  me.    I  noticed,  that  our  hair 
became  mote  or  less  erect ;  and  that  the  pricking 
pain  in  the  skin  was  especially  perceptible  in  the 
joints  and  at  the  extremities,  just  as  if^  I  had  been 
ex])08cd  to  an  electric  shock  upon  an  isolated  stool. 
In  order  to  convince  myself  entirely,  that  this  feeling 
of  pain  did  not  arise  from  the  stroke  of  stones  or 
■and,  I  stretched  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  held  it  acainst 
the  wind.    The  smallest  stone  or  grain  of  sand,  and 
even  the  dust  itself,  would  have  b«en  distinctly  per- 
ceptible to  the  ear  or  eye ;  but  nothing  of  this  took 
place.     The  surface   of  the  paper  remained  un- 
changed and  noiseless.    I  now  stretched  out  my  arm, 
and  tne  pricking  pain  was  immediately  increased  at 
the  extremities  of  my  fingers.    These  obsenrationB 
led  me  very  strongly  to  conjecture,  that  the  violent 
wind  known  in  Egvpt  by  the  name  of  Caamin^  is 
either  accompanied  by  a  large  quantity  of  the  electric 
fluid,  or  else  that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  mbtkm  of 


the  dry  sand  in  the  desert.  Hence  the  thick  doadv 
of  dust  which  accompany  this  wind,  consisting  of 
isolated  atoms  of  nnd,  which  for  days  darken  the 
sun  in  a  cloudless  skv.  In  this  way  one  could  per 
haps  explain  how  this  wind  might,  through  its 
electrical  properties.  Sometimes  prove  ^ud  to  cara- 
vans, as  has  been  related  by  sofne  nravellers.  I  must, 
however,  here  remark,  that  id  the  countries  through 
which  I  have  travelled,  I  bavx  kivse  bsakd  thi 
LEAST  BINT  OF  AZfT  SUCH  ACciDEiTT.  At  any  rate, 
the  supposition  that  such  a  calamity  might  be  occa- 
smned  by  the  caravan's  being  buried  nn&r  the  sand, 
is  most  ridiculoua 

**  The  Camsin,  or  gale  from  the  south-east,  usually 
blows  in  Egypt  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  with 
less  violence,  nowever,  during  the  niffht  It  occura 
only  in  the  interval  between  the  middle  of  April  and 
the  middle  of  Jime ;  hence  its  Arabic  name,  which 
signifies  ^/Wv,  or  the  Jjjty  dayt*  wind.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished,  that  scientific  travellers,  provided  with  the 
proper  instruments,  may  subject  the  electiical  quality 
of  this  wind  to  an  accurate  examination  ;  but  for  thM 
purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  some  other 
station  than  Cairo,  or  any  other  inhabited  place, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  trees,  or 
houses,  or  towers,  the  electricigr  of  the  air  would 
be  already  weakened  or  lost.  The  observer  of  the 
Camsin  must  betake  himself  to  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  far  from  all  running  or  standing  water, 
whera  the  wind  shows  itself  in  its  fhll  strength ;  and 
there  may  he  with  certaint;r  expect,  that  his  investi- 
gations will  lead  to  interesting  and  important  rasuhs." 
(Retsen,  Franckf.  1829,  p.  2&^-279.) 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  nassage,  M.  Riippell 
fhrther  remaras :  ^  I  had  myselr  opiiortunity,  a  year 
afterwards,  to  make  some  investigations  in  boneola, 
respecting  the  electricity  which  accompanies  violent 
|;ales  in  Africa.  It  was  during  a  gale  wnkh  occurred 
in  that  province,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1823.  The 
instrument  employed  was  the  common  Voltaic  straw- 
electrometer.  On  the  first  experiment,  at  8  o'clock 
A.  M.  while  it  was  blowing  violently  from  N.  N.  W. 
[fVom  the  great  African  desert,]  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  leP  of  Reanmur,  [68^  Fahr.]  the  electrici- 
ty of  the  air  was  at  its  maximum ;  the  straw  tnstandy 
touched  the  sides  of  the  bottie.  The  electricity  was 
negative.  At  10  o'clock,  during  a  whirlwind,  with 
the  like  temperature,  the  electrometer  showed  teit 
degrees,  and  that  positive.  About  19  o'clock,  the 
wind  had  somewhat  abated ;  the  thernMNueter  stood 
at  18^,  [72i^]  and  the  electrometer  showed  only  four 
degrees,  negative.  Afterwards,  as  the  wmd  almted 
more,  the  electricity  of  the  air  disanpeared  entirely.'' 

To  these  statements  of  Burckhndt  and  Riippel^  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  they  araconnrmed 
by  the  oral  testimony  of  the  American  misBiona- 
nes,  who  have  visited  those  regions.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  particular,  stated  esrpressly  to  the  editor, 
that  so  fiu*  as  his  opportunities  of  experience  and 
inquuy,  in  Eaypt  and  Palestine,  had  extended,  the 
views  given  hy  Burckhardt  were  entirely  comet 
We  must,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  abandon  the  h>ng 
prevalent  idea  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  hot 
wind  of  the  desert ;  while  it  may  no  doubt  be  tme. 
that  indivkluals,  previously  exhausted  by  the  heat  of 
the  season,  have  sunk  under  the  angmenied  beat  of 
this  wind,  in  the  manner  described  aboTo  1^  Niebofar  $ 
and  as  ia,  also,  not  very  seldom  the  caae  in  the  more 
sultry  days  even  of  our  own  elinw.  lo  the  canvaD% 
M  these  arid  wastes,  there  are  alwam 
irho  mn  feeble  and  JaDguid,  and  tHio 
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thus  may  be  easily  overcome,  and  perish  by  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  and  especially  by  a  sudden  augmen- 
tation of  it  through  a  sultry  wind.  The  great  Hadj 
route,  across  the  desert  £1  Tyh,  is  strewed  with  the 
bones  of  animals,  and  studded  with  the  graves  of 
pilgrims,  that  have  died  on  the  route,  from  fiitipue, 
exhaustion,  disease,  &c.  but  not  in  general  m>m 
any  fatal  influence  of  the  wind,  or  atmosphere. 
(See  the  extracts  from  Burckhardt,  under  Exodus, 
p.4ia)    •R. 

WINE.  (See  Vine,  adfn,)  Hardly  any  sacri- 
fices were  made  to  the  Lord,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  libations  of  wine,  Exod.  xxix.  40;  Numb. 
XV.  5,  7.  Its  use,  however,  was  fbrbidden  to  the 
priests  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  tabernacle, 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  (Lev.  x.  9.)  as  it 
was  also  to  the  Nazarites,  Numb.  vi.  3. 

Wine,  or  the  cup  in  which  it  is  contained,  oflen 
represents  the  anger  of  God  :  **  Thou  hast  made  us 
dnnk  the  wine  of  astonishment,''  Ps.  Ix.  3.  '*In  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red ; 
it  is  full  of  mixture,  and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same. 
But  the  dregs  thereof  all  the  wicked  shall  wring  them 
out  and  drink  them,''  Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  The  Lord  says  to 
Jeremiah,  (chap.  xxv.  15.)  "  Take  the  wine-cup  of 
this  furv  at  mv  hand,  and  cause  all  the  nations  to 
whom  I  send  thee  to  drink  it.** 

Wine  was  administered  medically  to  such  as  were 
sinking  in  trouble  and  sorrow :  (Prov.  xxxL  4 — 6.) 
''  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish, 
and  wine  to  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts.**  The 
rabbins  tell  us,  that  it  was  customary  to  give  wine 
and  strong  liquors  to  criminals  condemned  to  die,  at 
their  execution,  to  stupify  them,  to  abate  their  fear, 
and  lull  the  sense  of  their  pain.  There  were  certain 
cliaritable  women  at  Jerusalem,  they  say,  who  used 
to  mix  certain  druse  with  wine,  to  make  it  stronger, 
and  more  efiectuafin  diminishing  the  sense  of  pain. 
It  is  thought  a  mixture  of  this  kind  was  offered  to 
our  Saviour  to  drink,  before  he  was  fastened  to  the 
cross:  (Markxv.  23.)  "And  they  gave  him  to  drink, 
wine  mingled  with  mvrrh  ;  but  he  received  it  not." 

Wine  of  Helbon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  ]8.)wasakind  of 
excellent  wine,  sold  at  the  fairs  of  Tyre.  It  was 
made  at  Damascus. 

Wine  of  Astonishment  (Ps.  Ix.  3.)  may  repre- 
sent the  cup  of  God's  anger,  with  which  he  inebri- 
ates the  wicked  ;  or  rather,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
the  cup  of  the  wine  of  affliction,  impregnated  with 
its  lees ;  it  might  also  be  translated,  wine  of  trem- 
bling, that  produces  death,  that  poisons,  that  stupifies, 
Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  The  LXX  translate  it,  wine  that  stings 
inwardly,  that  causes  affliction,  or  compunction; 
Aquila,  wine  of  stupefaction  ;  Symmachus,  wine  of 
agitation,  or  disturbance. 

Wine  op  the  Palm-tree  (Deut.  xiv.  26.)  is  made 
of  the  sap  of  the  palm-tree,  and  is  common  in  the 
East 

Wine  of  Libation  (Deut.  xxxiL  38 ;  Esth.  xiv. 
17.)  was  the  most  excellent  wine,  poured  on  the  vic- 
tims in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Or  pure  wine, 
because  in  libations  they  used  no  mixture. 

Wine  op  Uprightness  (Cant.  i.  4 ;  vii.  9 ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  30.)  is  good  wine,  true  and  excellent  wine. 

WING,  Mu  By  this  word,  the  Hebrews  under- 
stood not  only  the  wings  of  birds,  but  also  the  lappet, 
skirt,  or  flap  of  a  garment,  the  extremity  of  a  coun- 
try, the  wings  of  an  army ;  figuratively  and  meta- 
phorically, protection  or  defence.  God  says,  that  he 
has  borne  his  people  on  the  wings  of  eagles,  (Exod. 
xxi.  4 ;  see  also  Deut  xzxii.  11.)  tluit  is,  he  had  Inrought 


them  out  of  Egypt,  as  an  easle  carries  itsyottng  &«f 
under  its  wings.  The  prophet  be^  of  God  to  pro- 
tect them  under  his  wings,  (Ps.  xvii.  8.)  and  sa}!i[iis: 
the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  m  the  prutet  k^ 
of  his  wings,  Ps.  xxxvL  7.  Isaiah,  speaking  of  ih^ 
army  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria,  who  vm 
coming  against  Judah,  says,  ^'Tbe  stretduDgounf 
his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  Und,  0  Isr 
manuel/'  chap.  viiL  8. 

WINTER,  in  Palestine,  see  under  Ci5ii.\ } 
240,  seq. 

WISDOM  is  a  word  used  with  great  latiniiiei& 
the  Scriptures,  and  its  precise  import  can  only  ix 
ascertained  by  a  close  attention  to  the  contest,  ^p; 

FOLLT. 

1.  The  term  wisdom  is  used  to  express  the  uiidti- 
standing  or  knovirledge  of  things,  both  human  od 
divine.  It  is  often  so  used  in  the  Psalms.  Iti^s 
this  wisdom  which  Solomon  entreated  and  nM\^ 
of  God. 

2.  It  is  put  for  ingenuity,  skill,  dexterity ;  3sini^# 
case  of  the  artificers  fiezaleel  and  Aboliab,  £i^ 
xxviii.  3 ;  xxxi.  3. 

3.  Wisdom  is  used  for  subdety,  craft,  stiti&ft^^ 
whether  jfood  or  evil.  Pharaoh  dealt  vmd^  w« 
the  Israelites,  Exod.  i.  10.  Jonadab  was  very  v«. 
i.  e.  subtle  and  crafty,  2  Sam.  xiiL  3^  In  Pn)rt7ii& 
(xiv.  8.)  it  is  said,  "The  wisdom  of  theprudeoi&E 
understand  his  way." 

4.  For  doctrine,  learning,  experience,  ssp-i?- 
Job  xii.  2, 12 ;  xxXviii.  37 ;  Ps.  cv.  22. 

5.  It  is  put  sometimes  for  the  skill  or  arts  of  i* 
gicians,  wizards,  fortune-teUers,  &:r. 

6.  Wisdom  is  also  the  Eternal  Wisdom, the  ^\'Pl 
the  Son  of  God,  Prov.  iii.  9 ;  viii.  22, 23.  (Cw^i^ 
also  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  vii.  22, 26;  m  rii  ^^ 
26,  &c.    Also  Ecclus.  xxiv.  5,  &c.} 

7.  Wisdom  of  the  flesh,  of  this  worW,  hcia 
wisdom,  are  opposed,  by  Paul,  to  tnic  wisdom.  i» 
wisdom  of  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  1  C«f^ 
19,  &c.  James  also  (iii.  14,  &c.)  speaks  of  a  ^ 
which  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilisn,  md  opptwdtoa? 
wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is  pufe,p«ff^ 
gentle,  &c.  .  . 

WISDOM,  Book  or,  [or,  as  it  is  also  ^^  * 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Just  as  the  books  of  W  J^ 
Sirach  give  us  a  representation  of  the  Jewish  mL"'* 
views  and  cultui*c  in  Palestine,  in  the  centune?  s'j 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  so  also  the  boc^ « 
Wisdom  does  the  same  for  the  far  noWerand  j'f'- 
reli^ous  culture  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  i3  - 
same  period.  We  see  from  this  book,  ami  t?* 
Philo,  that  a  peculiar  religious  philosophy  W  ^^ 
itself  in  Alexandria  among  the  Jews,  ariaDgouH* 
mixture  of  the  national  views,  Platonic  pbujj^  ^^ 
and  the  oriental,  or  more  especially  PcKiaii,w<^, 
dualism  and  emanation.  The  great  object  oi  . 
book  is,  to  enforce  the  value  of  wiedonv  l  f-^ 
religion;  and  this  is  done  bv  showing  that  fl^^ 
not  only  to  greater  honor  ancl  esteem  in  this  W> 
to  the  rewards  of  a  future  state  of  existence. 

Solomon  is  every  where  introduced  as  tbe^^-  '^ 
m  the  first  part ;  and  it  would  seera  to  hate  be^rt-  ^ 
pbm  of  the  writer,  that  he  should  be  the  ^^ 
throughout  Thisj  however,  is  not  the  ctff^*^* 
the  latter  part,  the  writer  often  speaks  <»^^^  :  ^ 
the  third  person.  From  chap.  xv.onwarAi^ 
every  where  addressed.  ^,      i_- 

The  book  was  originally  written  in  die  AI««^ 
Greek ;  the  style,  for  that  of  a  later  Jew, »  ^ 
monly  good.    It  has  in  it  something  eloqueoi 


^ 
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rhetorical,  which  ver^s  sometimes  towards  the  arti- 
ficial and  pompous.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
cniio,  with  the  latter  part.  There  is,  nowever,  along 
with  this,  such  a  vanety  of  allusion,  as  to  betray  a 
vrry  exi<^nsive  knowledge,  and  especially  an  ac- 
qutiintanre  with  heathen  learning. 

A*«  to  the  author  and  the  time  in  which  he  wrote, 
nothing  can  be  said  definitely,  except  that  he  must 
Iwivp  been  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  in  the  centuries  next 
preceding  Christ.  Inconsequence  of  the  similarity 
of  some  points  in  the  book  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
F.sscnea,  it  hot)  been  supposed  that  the  author  was  of 
this  sect ;  but  there  are  also,  in  other  places  and  re- 
$«pect0,  certain  resemblances  between  the  Essenes  and 
Alexandrians.  Others,  as  Grotius,  have  assumed 
certain  interpolations  from  some  Christian  hand,  viz. 
in  roK))ect  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality ;  but,  re- 
garded more  closely,  the  immortality  of  this  book  is 
not  that  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  speaks  only 
of  the  immortality  of  the  pious.  In  a  philological 
respect,  moreover,  interpolations  are  not  admissible. 
The  assertion  of  Jerome,  perhaps,  deserves  the  most 
aticntioii,  viz.  that  Philo  was  the  author.  But  yet, 
after  all  the  |K)ints  of  close  resemblance  with  Philo's 
writings,  there  is  still  a  difference ;  nor  can  it  well 
be  explained,  if  Philo  were  the  author,  why  the  book 
should  not  stand  among  his  acknowledged  works. 

The  Latin  version  of  this  book,  which  is  found  in 
the  ATulgate,  is  not  by  Jerome,  but  is  of  an  earlier 
dale.     See  Versions.     •R. 

WITCH  OF  ENDOii,see  in  Samuel. 

WITNESS,  one  who  bears  testimonv  to  any  thing : 
tlius  it  is  saidf  you  are  a  witness — a  faithful  witness 
— a  false  witness — God  is  witness,  &c.  Christ  is 
the  faithfid  witness  ;  (Rev.  i.  5.)  the  martyr  of  truth 
and  justice.  God  promises  to  give  to  his  two  wit- 
nesses (which  some  tliink  to  be  Enoch  and  Elijah) 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  (Rev.  xi.  3.)  afler  which  (he 
says^  they  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Tlie  law  appoints,  that  two  or  three  wiuiesses 
should  be  credited  in  matters  of  judicature  ;  but  not 
one  witness  only,  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7.  The  law  con- 
demned a  false  witness  to  the  same  punishment  as 
that  he  would  have  subjected  his  neighbor  to,  Deut. 
\ix.  It) — 19. 

The  prophets  are  the  witnesses  of  our  belief;  they 
witness  the  truth  of  our  religion,  I  Feb.  xii.  1.  The 
apostles  are  still  further  witnesses  of  the  coming,  the 
mission,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  If  Christ  is  not 
ris  41,  says  Paul,  tlien  are  we  false  witnesses,  1  Cor. 
XV.  15.  We  are  witnesses,  says  Peter,  Acts  x.  39, 
41.)  of  all  that  Jesus  did  in  Judea;  and  when  the 
tipostles  thoucht  fit  to  put  another  in  the  place  of 
Jiuh;s,  (Acts  I.  22.)  they  selected  one  who  liad  been 
n  witness  of  the  resurrection  along  with  themselves. 

WIZARD,  see  Maoic,  and  I^fciiANTMENTS. 

WO  is  usi'd  in  our  translation  where  a  sofler 
€*\pression  would  be  at  least  equally  proper:  *'Wo 
tnsueh  un  one!^'  is  in  our  language,  a  threat,  or  ini- 
prceatinn,  which  comprises  a  wish  for  some  calamity, 
natural  or  judicial,  to  befall  a  person  ;  but  this  is  not 
nhvnys  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  in  Scripture.  We 
have  the  cxpn*ssion  "  Wo  is  me,"  that  is,  Alas,  for 
my  sufferings !  and  **  Wo  to  tlie  women  with  child, 
and  thos(>  who  give  suck,*^  &c.  that  is,  Alas,  for  their 
redoubled  sufferings,  in  times  of  distress  !  It  is  also 
more  agreeable  to  the  gentle  character  of  the  com- 
passionate Jesus,  to  consider  him  as  lamenting  the 
sufferings  of  any,  whether  person,  or  city,  than  as 
imprecating,  or  even  as  denouncing,  them  ;  since  his 
t  '•iiractt'i-  of  judge  formed  no  part  of  his  mission.    If, 


then,  we  should  read,  <<A)a8,  for  thee,  Chorazin !  Ala^i 
for  thee,  Bethsaida ! "  we  should  do  no  injustice  to  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  place,  or  to  the  character  of 
the  person  speaking.  This,  however,  is  not  tlie  sense 
in  which  wo  is  always  to  be  taken  ;  as  when  we  read, 
^  Wo  to  those  who  build  houses  by  unrighteousness, 
and  cities  by  blood  :*'  wo  to  those  who  are  *^  rebellious 
against  Gcid,"  &c.  in  numerous  passages,  especially 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  import  of  this  word, 
then,  is  in  some  degree  qualified  by  the  application 
of  it;  where  it  is  directed  against  transgression, 
crime,  or  any  enormitv,  it  mav  be  taken  as  a  threat- 
ening, a  malediction  ;  but  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
and  where  the  subject  is  suffering  under  misfortunes, 
though  not  extremely  wicked,  a  kind  of  lamentatory 
application  of  it  should  seem  to  be  most  proper. 

WOLE,  a  wild  creature,  very  well  known.  Tlie 
Scripture  notices  these  remarkable  things  respecting 
the  wolf:  (1.)  It  lives  upon  rapine.  (2.)  Is  violent, 
cniel  and  bloody.  (3.)  Voracious  and  rreedy.  (4.) 
Seeks  its  prey  by  night.  (.5.)  Is  very  sharp-sighted. 
(6.)  Is  the  great  enemy  of  sheep.  That  Benjamin 
shall  raven  as  a  wolf.  Gen.  xlix.  27.  False  teachers 
are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Persecutors  of  the 
church,  and  false  pastors,  are  also  ravenous  wolves. 
The  prophets  speak  of  evening  wolves.  Jer.  v.  6,  "A 
wolf  of  the  evening  shall  spoilthem."  And  Hab.  i.  8, 
"Their  horses  are  more  fierce  than  the  evening 
wolves."  Ami  Zeph.  iii.  3,  "Her  judges  are  evening 
wolves."  The  Chaldee  interpreters  explain — Benja- 
min shall  raven  as  a  wolf— of^ the  altar  of  bumt-o^r- 
ings  at  Jerusalem,  which  stood  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. Others  refer  it  to  that  violent  seizure,  by 
the  sons  of  Benjamin,  of  the  young  women  that  came 
to  the  tabeniaele  at  Shiloh,  Judg.  xri.  21.  Others 
refer  it  to  Mordccai,  or  to  Saul,  who  were  of  the  triln 
of  Benjamin.  Others  explain  it  of  Paul,  who  was 
also  of*^  this  tribe  ;  and  this  interpretation  has  com- 
monly prevailed  among  Christian  mterpreters. 

The  wolf  is  a  fierce  creature,  dwelling  in  forests, 
ravenous,  greedy,  era  Ay,  and  of  exquisite  quickness 
of  smell. 

Isaiah,  (xi.  6 ;  Ixt.25.)  describing  the  tranquil  reign 
of  the  Messial),  says,  "The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  tne 
lamb,  and  the  leoiNird  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; 
and  the  calf,  ana  the  voung  lion,  and  the  fatling 
together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  Our 
Saviour,  (Matt.  x.  1<>.)  says,  that  he  sends  his  apostles 
as  sheep  among  wolves,  (Luke  x.  3.)  and  it  is  known, 
that  both  Jews  and  pagans,  like  ravenous  and  vo- 
racious wolves,  persecuted  and  slew  almost  all  of 
tliem.  At  last,  nowever,  these  same  wolves  them- 
selves became  converts,  and  docile  as  lambs.  Paul, 
one  of  the  most  eager  |)crBecutors  of  the  church,  was 
aflcrwards  one  of  its  most  zealous  defenders. 

WOMAN  was  created  as  a  companion  and  assist- 
ant to  man  ;  (see  Adam  ;)  equal  to  him  in  authoritv 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  animals ;  but  afler  the  fall, 
God  subjected  her  to  tlie  government  of  man  :  (Gen. 
iii.  1(3.)  "  Thy  desire  shaU  lie  to  thy  husband,  and  be 
shall  rule  over  thee."  In  addition  to  tlie  duties  pre- 
scril)ed  by  the  law,  common  to  men  and  women, 
certain  regulations  were  peculiar  to  this  sex ;  as 
those  respecting  legal  uncleanness  during  their 
ordinary  infirmities,  those  attending  child-bearing, 
6cc.  The  law  did  not  allow  any  action  of  the  woman 
against  the  man ;  but  it  permitted  the  husband  to 
divorce  his  wife,  and  to  cause  her  to  be  stoned,  if  she 
violated  her  conjugal  vow,  6lc, 

If  a  married  woman  made  a  vow,  of  whatever 
nature,  sho  was  not  bound  by  it,  if  her  husband  for- 
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bftde  n  the  Mme  day.  But  if  he  staid  till  the  next 
day,  before  be  cootradicted  it,  or  iwowiDg  the  thing, 
If  be  held  hii  peace,  be  wae  then  euppoeed  to  consent 
to  it ;  and  the  woman  vnm  bound  by  her  tow,  Numb. 
zxx.  7,  &C.  (See  1  Cor.  viL  2,  &c.  for  the  duties  of 
women  towards  their  husbanda.|  The  apoatle  would 
hare  them  submi8Bive«  as  to  Christ,  Epn.  ▼.  3.  He 
forbids  them  to  speak  or  teach  in  the  church ;  or  to 
appear  there  with  their  heads  uncovered,  or  without 
veils,  1  Cor.  zi.  5 ;  xiv.  34.  He  does  not  allow  women 
to  teach,  or  to  domineer  over  their  husbands,  but 
would  have  them  continue  in  submission  and  silence. 
[See  Veil.)  He  adds,  that  the  woman  shall  be  saved 
in  bearing  and  educating  her  children,  if  she  bring 
them  up  in  faith,  charitv,  sanctity,  and  a  sober  life. 
See  Titus  ii.  4, 5,  and  1  ret.  iii.  1— -3,  where  modesty 
is  recommended  to  them,  with  great  care  in  avoiding 
superfluous  ornaments  and  unnecessary  fineiy. 

WOMB.  The  fruit  of  the  womb  is  cliildren,  (Gen. 
XXX.  3.)  whom  the  psalmist  (cxxvii.  3.)  describes  as 
the  blessinff  of  marriage.  Ps.  xxii.  10,  *^  Lord,  thou 
art  my  Gk>d  from  my  mother's  womb.** 

WONDER  is  some  occurrence,  or  thing,  which 
so  strongly  engages  our  attention,  by  its  surprising 
greamess,  rarity,  or  other  properties,  that  our  minds 
are  struck  by  it  into  astonishment.  Wonder  is  also 
nearly  synonymous  with  sign :  **  If  a  prophet  five 
thee  angn^  or  a  wonder,"  says  Moses,  (Deut.  xiii.  1.) 
and  **ir  the  ngn  or  wonder  come  to  pass,**  A&c. 
Isaiah  says,  he  and  ^  his  children  are  for  signs  and 
wonders,''  (chap^  viii.  18.)  that  is,  they  were  for  si^is, 
indications  o(  allusions  to,  {x^figurations  o^  things 
foture,  that  should  certainly  take  place;  and  they 
were  to  excite  notice,  attention  and  consideration  in 
beholders ;  to  cause  wonder  in  them.  Wonder  also 
signifies  the  act  of  wondering,  as  resulting  from  the 
onervation  of  something  extraordinary,  or  beyond 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  behold. 

WORD  is  in  Hebrew  often  put  for  thing  or  matter ; 
as  Exod.  ii.  14:  **  Surely  thn  thmg  Fl^b.  toorrf]  is 
known."  ^To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing 
[Heb.  word]  in  the  land,**  Exod.  ix.  5.  **  I  will  do  a 
thing  [Heb.  teord]  in  Israel,  at  which  both  the  ears  of 
every  one  that  hearcth  it  shall  tingle,"  1  Sara.  iii.  11. 
''And  the  rest  of  the  acts  [Heb.  tvords]  of  Solomon," 
1  Kings  XI.  41. 

Sometimes  Scripture  ascribes  to  the  wonl  of  God 
su|iematural  ^sfTects;  or  represents  it  as  animated 
and  active.  So,  *'He  sent  his  word,  and  healed 
them."  The  Book  of  Wisdom  ascribes  to  the  word 
of  Ood,  the  death  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt;  (Wisd. 
xviii.  15 ;  xvi.  26 ;  ix.  1 ;  xvi.  12.)  the*  iniraculoos 
eflft-cts  of  the  manna ;  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  the 
healing  of  those  who  looked  up  to  the  braxcn  ser- 
pent. The  centurion  in  the  Gospel  ssys  to  onr  Sa- 
viour, (Matt  viii.  8.)  "Speak  the  word  only,  and  my 
servant  shall  be  healed."  And  Christ  says  to  the 
devil  that  tempted  him,  (Matt.  iv.  4.)  ^Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  bnt  by  every  word  that  proceed- 
eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  Hence  we  see  that 
word  is  taken  either,  (1.)  for  that  eternal  word  heard 
by  the  prophets,  when  under  inspimtion  fi^m  God. 
Or,  (2.)  for  that  which  they  heard  externally,  wheir 
God  spoke  to  them ;  as  when  he  spoke  to  Moses, 
flice  to  face,  or  as  one  firiend  speaks  to  another,  Exod. 
xxxiii.  11.  Or,  (3.)  for  that  word  which  the  minis* 
ters  of  Ood,  the  priests,  the  apostles,  the  servants  of 
God,  declare  in  his  name  to  the  people.  (4.)  For 
what  is  written  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  (5.)  For  the  only  Son  of  the 
Father,  tho  uncreated  Wisdom :  **  la  the  beginning 


was  the  Word,  aod  the  Word  was  widi  God,  and  ilu 
Word  was  Ood.  The  sanM  was  in  the  beponiDf 
with  God.  All  tbiagt  were  made  by  bim,  and  witb- 
out  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  mide," 
John  i. 

The  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
writen  exlaot,  generally  use  the  nsme  Mmny^n 
Wofd,  where  Moses  pots  MawA ;  and  it  ie  thought 
that  under  this  term  they  allude  to  the  Son  of  God. 
Now,  their  testimony  is  so  much  the  more  consider- 
able, as,  having  lived  before  or  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
they  are  irreilragahto  witneaaes  of  the  sentimeDttof 
their  nation  on  this  article;  since  their Targum, or 
explication,  Iras  always  been,  and  still  is,  io  univeraJ 
esteem  among  them.  In  the  greater  poft  of  tbe 
passages  where  the  sacred  name  occura,  diese  para- 
pbrasts  substitute  Memra  /eftosaA,^n  mrTJlAe/foni 
of  God ;  and  as  they  ascribe  to  Memre  all  tlie  attri- 
butes of  deitv,  it  is  concluded  thst  they  believed  the 
divinity  of  tlie  Word.  In  effect,  according  to  them, 
Memra  created  the  world  ;  appeared  to  Abraham  is 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  to  Jacob  at  Bethel  It  to 
to  Memra  Jacob  appealed  to  witncsa  the  eovesaiit 
between  him  and  Laimn :  *<  Let  the  Word  see  be- 
tween thee  and  me."  The  same  Word  appeared  » 
Moses  at  Sinai ;  gave  the  law  to  Israel ;  spoke  iaceio 
face  with  that  lawgirer ;  marched  at  the  bead  of  that 
people ;  enabled  them  to  conquer  nstioiia;  and  «e 
a  consuming  fire  to  all  who  violated  tbe  law  of  tbe 
Lord.  All  these  characters,  where  tbe  paraphnffl 
use  the  word  Memra,  cleariy  denote  Akuigfatj  God. 
This  Word,  therefcm),  was  God ;  and  die  Hebrefi 
were  of  this  opinion  at  the  time  whea  tbe  Tirguin 
was  composed. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  exprweshm- 
self  much  in  the  same  manner.  He  says  that  ww 
created  all  things  by  his  Word,  (eh-  ix.  1.)  tbj  <  » 
not  what  the  earth  prtnluces  that  feeds  man;  but  UK 
Word  of  the  Almighty  that  supports  him,  cb.rvi.» 
It  was  this  Word  t>iat  fed  tbe  Israelites  id  the  desert; 
healed  them  after  the  biting  of  the  serpents  ;(fh.ni. 
12.)  and  who,  by  his  power,  destroyed  the  fim-w« 
of  the  Ej?yptians,  (ch.  xviii.  15;  Exod.  xii.29,*l 
and  by  which  Aaron  stopped  the  fiwy  of  the  fire  >*« 
was  kindled  in  the  camp,  which  threatened  the* 
struction  of  aU  Israel,  Wisd.  xviiL  22.   (See  Nomli 

^^»-  46.)  .  ^    ^ 

But  the  most  foil  and  distinct  testimony  w  www  » 
the  personality  and  real  deity  of  the  Word,  r^y  «f 
evangelist  John  in  his  Gospel,  in  his  First  bpia» 
and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  ^  .• 

The  following  remarks  on  the  different  vm 
cations  of  tbe  terms  Rhema  and  Logos,  m  the  i^f 
Testament,  are  from  Mr.  Taylor.  .-, 

We  do  not  find  that  Rhema  is  ever  penonifiefl,ar 
that  |)er8onal  actions  are  attributed  to  tbe  tenn, 
generally  speaking,  when  relating  to  evenW,twjwiT 
of  our  English  won!  facts,  unquestionable  t^ 
intended;   in  other  cases,  authority,  influence, 

The  word  Logos  imports  sfanple  ffP^^iTZ 
which  the  party  hearing  it  may  be  «n«^<*J;ly 
written  information,  that  by  which  the  ^^^  .] 
be  ediiied.  Acts  i.  1,  «  The  former  Wjm  [^  ^. 
have  made.**  Also  commandments,  Joon  • 
Rom.  xiii.  9 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  ef  ai.  ^'TP^^^lJd  i» 
ises,  disputes,  threatcnings,  evil  ^"*"jSier^ 
short,  whatever  is  the  subject  of  wonl«,  wiw  e 
or  Iwid.  Hence,  teaching  id  sJl  its  bwnchesj^.^^ 
teacher,  instructor,  wisdom ;  hence  bcavc"'/  ^^ 
the  heavenly  teacher,  the  heavenly  ra^^"^ ' 
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And  this  word  Logot  is  personified,  and  personal 
actions  are  attributed  to  it 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  English  terms  by  which  to 
fix  tliis  distinction  in  every  instance;  but  it  is  very 
desirable  to  represent  the  original  as  accurately  as 
posnible,  and  to  avoid  interchanging  terms  which, 
certainly,  were  not  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers, 
to  express  such  difference,  without  valid  and  efficient 
reasons. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks  on  the  application  of 
the  word  Logos,  Mr.  Taylor  has  elsewhere  some  ob- 
servations on  the  probable  origin  of  its  personal  ref- 
erence. The  following  extracts  are  from  Bruce's 
Travels : — 

^  An  officer,  named  Kal  Hatz^,  who  stands  always 
upon  ste|)s  at  the  side  of  the  lattice  window,  «vhere 
there  is  a  hole  covered  in  the  inside  with  a  curtain  of 
green  taffeta; — behind  this  curtain  the  king  sits.*' 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  76.)  "  Hitherto,  while  there  were  stran- 
gers in  the  room,  he  [the  king]  had  spoken  to  us  by 
an  officer  called  Kal  Hatz^,  the  voice  or  word  of  the 
king."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  231.)  ^ — But  there  is  no  such 
ceremony  in  use ;  and  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  made 
by  the  king  in  public,  at  no  period  seem  to  have 
suited  the  genius  of  this  people.  Formerly,  his  face 
was  never  seen,  nor  any  part  of  him,  excepting  some- 
times his  foot.  He  sits  in  a  kind  of  balcony,  with 
lattice  windows  and  curtains  before  him.  Even  yet 
he  covers  his  face  on  audiences,  or  public  occasions, 
and  when  in  iudgnient.  On  r^ses  of  treason,  he  sits 
within  his  balcony,  and  speaks  through  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  it,  to  an  officer  called  Kal  Hatz^  *  the  voice  or 
WORD  of  the  king,*  by  whom  he  sends  his  questions, 
or  any  thing  else  that  occurs,  to  the  judges,  who  are 
seated  at  the  council  table.**    (Vol.  iii.  p.  12165.) 

Of  the  use  of  this  officer,  Mr.  Bnice  gives  several 
striking  instances:  in  particular,  one  on  the  trial  of  a 
rebel,  when  the  king,  by  bis  Kal  Hatz6,  asked  a  ques- 
tion, by  which  his  guilt  was  effectually  demonstrated. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  king  of  Abyssinia  makes  in- 
ouiry,  gives  his  opinion,  and  declares  his  will  by  a 
deputy,  a  go-between,  a  middle-man,  called  ^'his 
WORD.'*  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  this  was  a  Jew- 
ish custom,  we  see  to  what  the  ancient  Jewish  par- 
aphrasts  referred  by  their  term, "  Word  of  Jehovah,** 
instead  of  Jehovah  himself;  and  the  idea  was  ^/^ 
miliar  to  dieir  recollection,  and  to  that  of  their  readers ; 
A  no  less  necessary  consideration  than  that  of  their 
own  recollection. 

If  it  be  inquired,  What  traces  of  this  officer,  as  an 
attt'ndant  on  official  dignity,  occur  in  Scripture  ?  we 
may  reply  that  to  trace  allunons  to  the  office  of  this 
deputy  in  Scripture  would  be  too  extensive  for  this 
place ;  but  by  >vay  of  selection,  consult  the  history  of 
the  calling  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  iii.  21.  "Jehovah  re- 
vealed himself  to  Samuel,  in  Shiloh,  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  (Jehovah)  ;**  why  not  say  at  once,  simply, 
"by  himself,**  without  this  interposing  "word?** 
What  shall  we  say  to  Job  xxxiii.  2.3  ?  and  does  not 
Elisha  (2  Kings  v.  10.)  assume  somewhat  of  the  same 
state  ?  And  is  it  not  probable,  that  Naaman  fbit  him- 
self treated  like  an  inferior,  a  subject,  by  the  prophet's 
sending  a  messenger  (a  Kal  Hatzi)  to  him,  instead  of 
coming  out  to  him  ?  See  also  1  Kings  xiii.  9,  drc.  a 
prophet  directed  by  (he  word  ofOte  Lord,  There  is 
somrthing  very  remarkable  in  the  tenns  employed  by 
the  old  prophet :  (v.  18.)  An  Aif oel  spake  to  me  by  the 
WORD  of  the  Lord:  what  a  circuitous  combination  of 
phraseology !  Why  not  at  once,  "  The  Lord  spake  to 
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me."    Why  not  at  moity  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
spake  to  roe  ?  " 

The  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  has  given 
an  activity  to  his  "Word  of  God,**  which  exceeds  what 
appears  to  be  the  duty  of  Abyssinian  Kai  Hatxi* 
Thine  Almighty  Word  leaped  dovon  from  heaveuy  from 
the  royal  throne^  [or,  according  to  tne  representation 
of  Bruce,  down  the  stens  at  the  side  of  the  window 
next  the  throne,]  and  trought  thine  ui\feigwsd  coimr 
mandmeni^  as  a  thorp  stooraj  andJUUd  all  with  deathf 
&c.  chap,  zviii.  15,  i6. 

It  may  now  be  considered  as  hardly  bearing  s 
question,  whether  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  (Pbilo 
included]  derived  this  idea,  or  mode  of  speech,  from 
the  heatnen,  or  from  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  kines  of  the  East,  and  those  of  their  own  country 
in  particular.  Shall  we  not,  hereafter,  acquit  the 
evangelists  from  adopting  the  mythological  concep- 
tions of  Plato  ?  Ratner,  did  not  Plato  adopt  eastern 
language  ?  and  is  not  the  custom  still  retained  in  the 
East  ?  See  all  accounts  of  an  ambassador's  visit  to 
the  grand  seignior;  who  never  Ainu^ answers,  but 
directs  his  vizier  to  speak  for  him.  So  in  Europe, 
the  king  of  France  directs  his  keeper  of  the  seals  to 
speak  in  his  name ;  and  so  the  lord  chancellor  in 
Enj^land  prorogues  the  parliament,  expressing  his 
majesty*s  pleasure,  and  using  his  majesty's  name, 
though  in  his  majesty's  presence, 

WORLD,  in  addition  to  its  natural  mestiing,  as 
embracing  the  whole  of  created  nature,  and  mors 
particularly  the  respective  parts  of  our  own  planet, 
IS  used  in  ScriptU^  to  denote  its  inhabitants,  as  in 
John  viiL  12 ;  zvii.  25 ;  xv.  18,  &c.  In  several  pa^ 
sages  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  word  y*i9, 
now  translated  umridj  would  be  more  correctly  ren- 
dered land, 

WORMWOOD,  a  plant  which  srowB  wild  about 
dunghills,  and  on  dry  waste  grounds.  It  flowers  in 
summer;  the  leaves  have  a  strong,  offensive  smell, 
and  a  very  bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  the  flowers  are 
equally  bitter,  but  less  nauseous.  Its  bitter  qualities 
are  mentioned  in  several  comparisons  in  Scripture. 

WORSHIP  OP  God  is  an  act  of  religion,  which 
consists  in  paying  a  due  respect,  veneration  and  hom- 
age to  the  Deity,  from  a  sense  of  his  greatness,  of 
benefits  already  received,  and  under  a  certain  expec- 
tation of  reward.  This  internal  respect  is  to  be 
shown  and  testified  by  external  acts;  as  prayers^ 
sacrifices,  (formerly,)  thanksgiving  &c. 

Worship  may  be  taken  as  (l.j  mtemal,  or  (2.|  ex- 
ternal: (1.)  pnvate, or  (2.)  public:  (1.)  penonaJ,  or 
(2.)  social:  (1.)  active,  or  (2.)  passive  ;  for  there  is  a 
worship  of  God  in  sentiment,  in  submission  to  his 
vrill,  in  intentional  obedience,  &c.  which  is  not  exter- 
nal or  active,  but  which  becomes  a  habit  of  the  mind, 
and  indeed  forms  it  to  a  devout  disposition  for  active 
worship. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  worship  his  Maker, 
no  one  can  deny ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived how  any  one  who  has  tolerably  just  notions  of 
the  attributes  and  providence  of  God,  car  possibly 
neglect  the  duty  of  private  worship ;  and  if  we  adroit 
that  public  worship  does  not  seem  to  be  expressly  en- 
joined in  that  system  which  is  called  the  religion  of 
nature,  yet  it  is  most  expressly  commanded  by  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  will  he  regularly  iwrformed 
and  promoted  by  every  one  who  reflects  on  its  great 
utility,  or  who  enjoys  its  extensive  benefits. 

WRITING,  see  Book,  Biblx,  L&ttsm  L 
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YEAR,  The  Hebrews  had  always  yean  of  twelve 
months.  But  at  the  beginning,  and  m  the  time  of 
Moses,  tliey  were  solar  years  of  twelve  months,  each 
month  having  thirty  days,  excepting  the  twelfth, 
which  had  thirty -five  days.  We  sec,  by  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  days  of  the  deluge,  (Gen.  vii.)  that  the 
Hebrew  year  consisted  of  365  days.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  had  an  intercalary  month  at  the  end  of  120 
years ;  at  which  time  the  beginning  of  their  year 
would  be  out  of  its  place  full  thirty  days.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  no  mention  is  made  in  Scrip- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  month,  or  of  any  intercalation ; 
and  hence  some  think  that  Moses  retained  the  order 
of  the  Eg}'ptian  year,  which  was  solar,  and  consisted 
of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the  Grecians,  in  Asia, 
Che  Jews  reckoned  by  lunar  montlis,  chiefly  in  what 
related  to  religion  and  to  the  festivals ;  (see  Ecclus. 
xliii.  6,  7.)  and  since  the  completing  of  tlie  Talmud, 
they  use  years  wholly  lunar ;  having  alternately  a  full 
month  of  thirty  days,  and  a  defective  month  of  twenty- 
nine  days.  1^0  accommodate  this  lunar  year  to  the 
eourse  of  the  sun,  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  in- 
tercalate a  whole  month  after  Adar,  which  inter- 
calated month  they  call  Ve-adar,  that  is,  second  Adar. 
Their  civil  ye^u*  has  always  begun  in  autumn,  at 
the  month  Tizri ;  but  their  sacred  year,  by  which  the 
festivals,  assemblies  and  other  religious  acts  were 
regulated,  began  in  the  spring,  at  the  month  Nisan. 
8ec  Months,  and  Jewish  Calendar,  tn/ro. 

Nothing  is  more  equivocal  among  the  ancients  than 
the  term  year ;  and  hence  it  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  a  source  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  Some 
think,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
]60tli  year  of  P2noch,  mankind  reckoned  only  by 
weeks ;  and  that  the  angel  Uriel  revealed  to  Enoch 
the  use  of  months,  years,  the  revolutions  of  the  stars, 
and  the  return  of  the  seasons.  Some  nations  formerly 
made  their  year  to  consist  of  one  month,  others  of 
four,  others  of  six,  others  of  ten,  others  of  twelve. 
Some  have  made  one  year  of  winter,  another  of  sum- 
mer. The  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  sometimes 
at  autumn ;  sometimes  at  spring;  sometimes  at  mid- 
winter. Some  used  lunar  months,  others  solar.  Even 
the  days  have  been  differently  divided ;  some  begin- 
ning them  at  evening,  others  at  mominf,  others  at 
noon,  others  at  midnight.  With  some,  the  hours  were 
equal,  both  in  winter  and  summer ;  with  others,  they 
were  unequal.  They  counted  twelve  hours  to  the 
day,  and  twelve  to  the  night.  In  summer  the  hours 
of  the  day  were  longer  than  those  of  the  night ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  winter  the  hours  of  the  night  were 
longest    See  Hour. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  particularly  in  Japan, 
says  baron  Thunberg,)  the  year  ending  on  a  certain 
day,  any  portion  of  the  fore^ing  year  is  taken  for  a 
whole  year ;  so  that,  supposmg  a  child  to  be  bom  in 
the  last  week  of  our  December,  it  would  be  reckoned 
one  year  old  on  the  first  day  of  Januair.  This  sounds 
like  a  strange  solecism  to  us :  a  child  not  a  week  old, 
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not  a  month  old,  ia  yet  one  year  okl !  because  born  io 
the  old  year.  If  this  mode  of  comjautBtioD  obtiiiied 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  principle  or  it  easily  accoums 
for  those  anachronisms  of  single  yean,  or  pans  of 
years  taken  for  whole  ones,  which  occur  io  sKrd 
writ ;  it  removes  the  diflSculties  which  cooceni  the 
half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel  in 
which  the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  year 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  former 
half  of  his  successors  first  year. 

We  cannot  but  observe  how  this  mode  of  eDuner* 
ation  clears  the  phrase  **  three  days,**  &c  where  ii 
occurs,  reckoning  as  the  entire  first  day,  whatever 
small  portion  of  mat  day  was  included,  even  if  odIj 
a  quarter  of  it ;  and  the  same  as  to  the  diird  day ;  so 
that  a  few  hours  pass  for  a  whole  dav  in  this  case,  a 
a  few  months  or  a  few  weeks  pass  ror  a  whole  yetr 
in  the  other  case. 

This  may  contribute  to  explain  a  passage  or  two 
which  are  not  commonly  seen  in  this  ligiit  1  Sm 
xiii.  1,  •*  A  son  of  one  year  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom: 
and  two  years  he  reigned  over  Israel,"  that  is,  say  he 
was  inaugurated  in  June ;  he  was  coDsequeDtly  ooe 
year  okl  as  king  on  the  first  day  of  January  followuie. 
though  he  had  only  reigned  six  months;  the  son  of 
a  year :  but  after  [and  on]  this  first  of  Januan,  be 
was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  although,  accent* 
ing  to  our  computation,  the  first  year  ot  his  r^ign 
wanted  six  months  of  being  completed :  in  this,  hs 

second  year,  he  chose  three  thousand  militarj't  *^*' 
guards.  This  passa^^e  has  been  noticed  as  a  <^i^^^'|^' 
may  we  now  perceive  Uie  reason  of  this  remanaWf 
phraseology  ? 

The  same  principle  may  account  for  the  plirasf 
(cc.ih  Stmli)  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the  infant* 
slaughtered  at  Bethlehem,  (Matt,  il  1&)  *'from  two 
years  old  and  under."  If  these  words,  as  they  sim 
do  not  form  an  absolute  contradictwn,  they  wme 
pretty  near  one.  Thia  difficulty  has  been  stronfiy 
felt  by  the  learned,  and  has  been  made  die  mostot  tij 
the  antagonists  of  Christianity—"  What,"  say  tbj}. 
"some  infants  two  weeks  old,  odierstwo  roonits, 
others  two  years,  equally  slam !  Surely  those  wro* 
long  before  could  not  oossibly  be  included  in  w«°[^; 
which  purposed  to  destroy  a  child  certaiuly  wf 
within  a  few  months."  This  is  regulated  at  once,  d) 
admitting  the  existence  of  this  manner  ©^  caf  "S 
time,  or  rather  of  expressing  a  mode  of  calcii»u^| 
time ;  by  the  idea  that  they  were  all  of  neariy^|*" 
age,  being  all  recently  bom ;  some  not  lonj  Dftjf 
the  ckMe  of  the  old  year,  others  not  long  «"f - 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  bom  wm 
the  close  of  the  old  year,  though  only  a  few  nwm^ 
or  weeks,  would  be  in  their  second  year,  **  .  ^  -^ 
pression  implies ;  and  thoae  bom  since  the  beginn^ 
of  the  year  would  be  well  described  by  ^e  P""^ 
"and  under;"  that  is,  under  one  year  o»<*'''^J^ 
two  years  old,  though  not  bom  a  complete  twe 
month,  (perhaps,  m  fact,  barely  six  months,)  oto«^ 
under  one  year  oW,  yet  bom  three,  or  four,  or 
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months ;  and  tliereibre  a  few  da^  younger  than  thoao 
previously  described :  "accordmg  to  the  time  which 
ne  had  diiigentlv  inquired  of  the  wise  men  :^ — in  their 
second  year  and  under. 

The  influence  of  this  remark,  on  the  proper  placing 
of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  before  the  death  of  Herod,  is 
considerable :  it  lessens,  too,  the  number  of  infants 
slain  by  his  order ;  it  draws  a  stronff  distinction  be- 
tween those  appointed  to  death,  and  those  allowed  to 
escape ;  while  it  shortens  the  interval  between  the 
appearance  of  the  star  to  the  Magi,  and  their  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  full  one  half  of 
what  some  have  allowed  for  it. 

YESTERDAY  is  used  to  denote  all  time  past,  how- 
ever disu&nt;  as  to-day  denotes  time  present,  but  of  a 
larger  extent  than  the  very  day  on  which  one  speaks: 
Exod.  xxi.  29.  ^  If  the  ox  was  wont  to  push  with 
his  horn  in  time  past ;  Heb.  yesterday.  And  it  came 
to  [ioasj  when  all  that  knew  him  before  time ;  Heb. 
yesterday ;  whereas  thou  camest  but  yesterday,"  2 
Sam.  XV.  20,  or  lately,  el  aLJreq,  "Jesus  Clurist,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever,"  Heb.  xiii.  8. 
His  doctrine,  like  his  person,  admits  of  no  change ; 


hifl  truths  are  invariable.  With  him  there  is  neither 
yesterday  nor  to-morrow,  but  one  continued  to-day. 
Job  says,  (vili.  9.)  <*  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and 
know  nothing ;  because  oiur  days  upon  earth  are  a 
shadow." 

YOKE.  It  appears  that  yokes  were  of  two  kinds, 
as  two  words  are  used  to  denote  them  in  the  Hebrew : 
one  refers  to  such  yokes  as  were  put  upon  the  necks 
of  catde,  and  in  which  they  labored.  Numb.  zix.  3. 
Deut.  xxL  3.  The  subjects  of  Solomon  complain  that 
he  had  made  his  yoke  heavy  to  them,  (1  Kings  xiL 
10.)  and  they  use  the  same  word;  but  Jeremiah 
(xxvii.  2.)  made  him  bonds  and  yokes  of  another  con- 
struction, and  fitted  to  the  human  neck ;  which  he 
expresses  by  anotftgr  word ;  most  probably  they  were 
such  as  slaves  used  to  wear  when  at  labor ;  howeven 
they  were  the  si^  of  bondage.  We  read  of  yokes  of 
iron,  DeuL  xxviiL  48 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  13^  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  called  a  yoke,  (Acts  xv. 
10 ;  Gal.  V.  1.)  as  also  tyrannical  authority ;  but  Christ 
says,  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  m  light,  Matt. 
xj.29. 
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ZAANANNIM,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  (Josh.  xix.  33 ; 
Micah  i- 110  contracted  into  Zenan,  Josh.  xv.  37. 

ZABADEANS,  Arabians  who  dwelt  east  of  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  who  were  overcome  by 
Jonathan  Maccabeus,  1  Mac.  xii.  31.  Calmet  thinks 
that,  instead  of  Zabadeans,  which  is  a  name  entirely 
unknown,  we  should  read  Nabatheans,  as  Joaepbus 
does. 

I.  ZABDIEL,  &ther  of  Jashobeam,  commanded 
the  24,000  men  who  served  in  the  first  month,  as  the 
life-guard  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  2. 

II.  ZABDIEL,  a  kinff  of  Arabia,  who  killed  Alex- 
ander Balaey  king  of  Syria,  and  sent  his  head  to 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  1  Mac.  xi.  17. 

ZACCHEIIS,  chief  of  the  publicans;  that  is, 
farmer-general  of  the  revenue,  Luke  xix.  When 
Christ  passed  through  Jericho,  Zaccheus  greatly  de- 
sired to  see  him,  but  could  not,  because  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  because  he  was  low  of  stature.  He 
therefore  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore 
tree.  Jesus,  observing  him,  called  him  down,  and 
proposed  to  become  his  guest.  The  result  was,  that 
the  heart  of  Zaccheus  was  opened,  and  he  declared 
he  would  make  four-fold  restitution  to  all  whom  he 
had  injured. 

I.  ZACHARIAH,  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his 
fiither,  Jeroboam  II.  A.  M.  3220,  and  reigned  six 
months.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  (2 
Kings  xiv.  29.)  and  Shallum,  son  of  Jabesh,  con- 
spired against  him,  killed  him  in  public,  and  reigned 
in  bis  stead.  Thus  was  fulfilled  what  the  Lord  had 
foretold  to  Jehu,  that  his  children  should  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation,  2  Kings  xv. 

o— 11. 

II.  ZACHARIAH,  or  Zbchariah,  a  Levite,  who 
was  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  throagfaout  Judah*  to  inatnict 
the  people,  2  Chron.  xviu  7. 
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ZACHAEIAH 

IIL  ZACHARIAH,  or  Zechakiab,  son  of  Jehoi- 
ada,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and  probably  the  Aza- 
riah  of  1  Chron.  vL  10, 1 1,  was  ahiin  by  ozder  of  Joasfa, 
A.  M:3164,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22. 

Jerome  (on  Matt  xxiiL)  followed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  commentatora,  believed  that  this  Zachariah, 
son  of  Jehoiada,  was  he  of  whom  our  Saviour  speaki 
in  Matt  xxiii.  34, 35.  But  to  this  opinion  three  tbinffa 
are  objected :  (I.)  That  Zachariah,  son  of  Barachiah, 
accormng  to  the  intention  of  Christ,  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  propheta^  or  just,  slain  by  the  Jews, 
as  Abel  was  the  first  or  the  just  who  suffered  a  violent 
death.  (2.)  That  Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  was 
stoned  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  God ;  whereas 
Zachariah,  son  of  Barachiah,  was  killed  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  (3.)  That  though  it  be  true  that 
the  Hebrews  had  often  two  names,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
thought  that  Christ  would  here  omit  the  name  of  Je- 
hoiada, which  was  so  well  known,  and  substitute  that 
of  Barachiah,  which  was  not  so  fiimiliar.  Calmet, 
therefore,  thmks  that  our  Saviour  points  at  Zachariah, 
son  of  Baruch. 

IV.  ZACHARIAH,  or  Zbcbabiah,  the  eleventh 
of  the  lesser  prophets,  was  son  of  BaFSchiah,  and 
in-andson  of  Iddo.  He  returned  firom  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel,  and  began  to  prophesy  in  toe  second 
year  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  A.  M.  3484,  anie 
A.  D.  620,  in  tht  eighth  month  of  the  holy  year,  and 
two  months  after  Haggai.  These  two  prophets,  with 
united  zeal,  encouraged  the  people  to  restune  the 
wori(  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  disoontinaed  for 
some  years,  Ezra  v.  1. 

This  prophet  has  been  confounded  with  Zachariah, 
son  of  Barachiah,  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  (yjiLd.) 
and  with  Zachariah,  the  mther  of  John  the  Baptiit, 
which  opmion  is  plainly  incongruous.  He  has  beea 
thought  to  be  the  SCaehariah,  son  of  Banchiab*  whom 
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our  Sftvimir  mentioiiB  as  kUled  between  the  temple 
and  the  aJtar,  though  no  auch  thing  ia  any  where 
aaid  of  him. 

Zachariah  begins  hia  prophecy  with  an  exhortation 
to  the  people,  to  return  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  imi- 
tate the  stubbornnefla  of  their  fiithera.  He  foretells 
TeiT  distinctly  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  Saviour,  poor, 
and  sitting  on  an  ass,  and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass. 
In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  war  of  the 
ftomans  against  the  Jews,  or  the  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  his  people:  of  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  given  for  a  recompense  to  the  shephera ;  of 
three  riiepherds  put  to  death  in  one  month,  &c. 

Zachariah  is  the  longest  and  the  most  obscure  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  His  style  is  broken  and 
unconnected;  but  his  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah  are  more  particular  and  express  than  those 
of  some  other  prophets.  Several  modem  critics 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  chap.  ix. — ^xL  of  this 
prophet  were  written  by  Jeremiah ;  because  in  Matt 
xxviL  9, 10,  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  we  find 
quoted  Zach.  xi.  12;  and  as  the  chapters  make 
but  one  continued  discourse,  they  concluded,  that 
all  three  belonged  to  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  name  of  Jere- 
miah,  by  some  mistake,  has  slipped  into  the  text  of 
Matthew. 

V.  ZACHARIAH,  or  Zachahias,  a  priest  of  the 
fiunily  of  Abia,  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  hus- 
band to  Elisabeth,  (Luke  L  5, 12,  &c.)  with  whom 
he  was  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless. 
They  had  no  child,  because  Elisabeth  was  barren, 
and  they  were  both  well  stricken  in  years ;  but  about 
fifteen  months  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  Zacha- 
riah was  waiting  his  week,  and  performing  the  Amo- 
tions of  priest  in  the  temple,  **  there  appeared  unto 
him  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  standing  on  the  right  side 
of  the  altar  of  incenae.  And  when  Zacliariah  saw 
him,  he  was  troubled^  and  fear  fell  upon  him.  But  the 
angel  aaid  unto  him.  Fear  not,  Zachariah ;  for  thy 
prayer  is  heard :  and  thy  wifo  Elisabeth  shall  bear 
thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  John.  And 
Zachariah  said  unto  the  angel.  Whereby  shall  I  know 
this?  For  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  wife  well  strick- 
en in  years.  And  the  an^l  answering  said  unto  hhn, 
I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  tlie  presence  of  God ;  and 
am  sent  to  sf>eak  unto  thee,  and  to  show  thee  these 
glad  tidings.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and 
not  able  to  speak,  until  the  day  that  these  things  shall 
be  performed,  because  thou  believedst  not  my  words, 
which  yet  shall  be  fulfilled  in  their  season."  See 
ANNurrcuTioif. 

The  people  were  waiting  till  Zachariah  came  forth 
out  of  the  holy  place ;  and  they  were  surprised  at 
his  long  delay.  But  when  he  came  out,  he  was  not 
able  to  speak ;  and  by  his  making  signs  to  them,  they 
found  that  he  had  seen  a  vision,  and  had  become 
dumb.  When  the  days  of  his  ministry  were  com- 
pleted, that  is,  at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  he  return- 
ed to  his  own  house;  and  his  wife  Elisabeth  con- 
ceived a  son,  of  whom  she  was  happily  delivered  in 
its  due  time.  Her  neighbori  and  relations  assembled 
to  congramlate  her  on  this  occasion;  and  on  the 
eighth  dav  they  circumcised  the  child,  calling  his 
name  Zachariah,  after  the  name  of  his  ftther ;  but 
Elisabeth  interposed,  and  directed  his  name  to  be 
called  **  John."  They  then  desired  a  token  firom  his 
ftither,  who,  making  aions  for  a  tablet,  wrote  on  it, 
**  His  name  is  John!"    At  this  instant  his  tongue  was 


loosed;  he  praised  God;  and,  being  filkdwidtth 
Holy  Ghost,  he  propheiBied,  by  a  caotide,  viiidi 
Luke  has  preserved,  chap.  iL 

ZADOK,  or  Sadoc,  son  of  Ahitub,  higfa-pmtrf 
the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  Eleazar.  FrDm  the  d^ 
cease  of  Eli,  the  hiffb-priesthood  had  been  in  tke 
familv  of  Ithamar ;  out  it  was  restored  to  the  Uj 
of  Eleazar,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  in  the  penon  of  Zi- 
dok,  who  was  put  in  the  place  of  Ahnoelech,  sbk 
by  Saul,  A.  M.  2944,  1  Sam.  xxiL  17,ia  WfaikZi^ 
dok  performed  the  ftmctions  of  the  priestliood  widi 
Saul,  Ahimelech  performed  them  vrith  DaTidm 
that,  tin  the  reisn  of  Solomon,  thers  were  two  bi^ 
priests  in  Isra^,  Zadok,  of  the  race  of  Eleazsr,iiiii 
Ahimelech,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  2  Sam.  m  1'. 
See  Eli,  and  Abiathab. 

When  David  was  forced  to  leave  Jernsikmbfthe 
rebellion  of  bis  son  Absaloin,  Zadok  and  Abidk 
would  have  accompanied  him  with  the  ark  of  tk 
Lord,  (2  Sam.  xv.  24.)  but  the  king  wouWnotjw 
mit  them.  To  Zadok  he  sud,  O  seer,  return  into  ik 
city  with  Ahimaash  your  son,  and  let  Abiathv  lod 
his  son  Jonathan  return  also.  I  will  eonoeal  mys^' 
in  the  countnr,  till  you  send  me  news  of  whatjn^ 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  returned,  therefore,  to  Jermbi: 
but  their  two  sons,  Ahimaash  and  Jonathan,  hidtbeia- 
selves  near  the  fountain  of  Rogel ;  and  when  HubIbj 
the  friend  of  David,  had  defeated  the  coudkI  o^ 
Afaitophel,  they  communicated  this  eTOnltoDini 
Subsequently,  Zadok  counteiacted  die  party  oTAdo- 
nijah,  who  aspured  at  the  kinsdom,  to  the  eiclusa 
of  Solomon,  (1  Kings  i.  5—10,  &c)  and  Dand  mh 
Zadok  with  Nathan,  and  the  chief  officen  of  la 
court,  to  give  the  royal  unction  to  Solomon,  md» 
procUum  him  king  instead  of  his  father.  Afler* 
death  of  David,  Solomon  excluded  Abiatbtf  tim 
the  high-priesthood,  because  of  his  adherence  tote 
party  of  Adonyah ;  and  Zadok  was  Wgh-pnest  afcaji 
Kings  iL  35.  It  is  not  known  when  he  diedjW 
his  successor  was  his  son  Ahimaash,  who  eojoyf^ 
the  high-pnesthood  under  Rehoboam. 

ZALMONAH,  an  encampment  of  ted  »J 
desert,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  41.)  where,  aa  some  IM* 
Moses  set  up  the  brazen  serpent  . 

ZAMZUMMIM,  ancient  giants  who  dwelt  tey«^ 
Jordan,  in  the  country  afterwards  inhabiied  Dyu^ 
Anmionttes,  Deut  ii.  20.    See  Anakw.       ^. 

ZARAH,  son  of  Judah  and  Taniar,  Ge^  JJ™ 
28,  29.  He  had  five  sons,  Ethaa,  Zimn,  tK^ 
Calcol  and  Dara.  .  ,  j,.  (g 

ZARED,  or  Zkrko,  a  brook  beyond  iom 
the  frontier  of  Moab,  which  falls  wtotbeVe^^ 

See  Zereo.  .    .    ^  uct«m 

ZAREPHATH,  a  city  of  the  Sidonians,  btf^ 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  cm« 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  afterwards  caj"^^^^ 
it  is  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  was  the  wsu 
of  the  prophet  Elijah,  with  a  poor  ^o"?"' %^ 
famine  in  the  land  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xvu.^,  i  •, 
ZARETH-SHAHAR,  a  city  of  Renwu, 

Jordan,  Josh.  xiii.  19.  ,    tiuianaas^^ 

ZARETAN,  a  town  in  the  land  of  ^^^p. 
this  side  Jordan,  called  Zartanah,  >»  ^rJ^iD 
12.  It  is  said  to  be  near  Beth  ^^^J^ K^^ 
the  northern  limits  of  Manasseh.  "^  ^^j  {^ 
Zaretan,  the  waters  dried  up,  f^?"^'  Tbeb'*^ 
Zaretan  upwards,  they  stood  on  a  neap-  ^^ 
vessels  for  the  temple  were  cast  in  tw  c»j^^ 
between  Zaretan  and  Succoth,  1  f^f°,«-,e*  ^ 
ZEAL  18   taken,    (1.)  For  the  eagen. 
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which  my  thing  it  pttivued :  "  I  have  been  rerj  jealous 
(or  zealousl  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,**  1  Kings  xix. 
10,  14.  I  bum  with  zeal  for  bis  honor.  **  Phinehas 
was  zealous  for  his  Grod,  and  made  an  atonement  for 
the  children  of  Israel/'  Numb.  xxv.  13.  Judith  savs 
that  Simeon  and  his  brethren  were  filled  with  the 
zeal  of  the  Lord,  to  revenire  the  injury  done  to  their 
sistfT,  Judith  ix.  4.^2.)  Zeal  is  put  for  anger :  (2 
lviI]<,^s  xix.  dL)  **the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall 
do  tliia;'*  that  is,  his  anger.  Ps.  Ixxix.  5,  ''How 
Ion  if,  Lord  ?  wilt  thou  he  angry  for  ever  ?  shall  thy 
j(>al()Ufly  (or  zeal)  burn  hke  fire  ?**  The  whole  land 
shtill  lie  devoured  by  the  fire  of  his  jealousy,  or  zeal, 
Zepli.  i.  18 ;  iii.  8. 

Zeal,  Judgment  op,  see  Judgme?it,  ad  Jin, 
The  Idol  of  Zeal  (Ezek.  viii.  3,  5.)  was  Adonis ; 
called  the  idol  of  jealousy,  because  be  was  beloved 
by  Venus;  and  therefore  Mars,  stimulated  by  jeal- 
ousy, sent  a  wild  boar  against  him,  which  killed  liim. 
In  pursuing  the  discourse  of  Ezekiel,  we  see  tliat 
the  same  idol,  which  at  the  fiflh  verse  is  called  the 
idol  of  jealousy,  is  called  Thammuz  at  the  fourteenth 
verse.    See  Adonis. 

ZEBEDEE,  fatlier  of  the  apostles  James,  and 
John  the  evangelist,  was  a  fiflhermaD  by  profeHton. 
His  wife  was  called  Salome,  and  his  two  sons  left 
him  to  follow  our  Saviour,  Matt  iv.  21. 

ZEBUL,  governor  of  the  city  of  Shechem  for 
Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  Judg.  ix.  28. 

I.  ZEBULUN,  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah, 
(Gen.  XXX.  20.)  was  bom  in  Mesopotamia,  about 
A.  M.  2256.  His  sons  were  Sered,  Elon  and  Jah- 
leel,  Gen.  xlvi.  14.  Moses  gives  us  no  particulars  of 
his  life  ;  but  Jacob  in  his  ]aSt  blessing  (Uen.  xlix.  13.) 
said,  **  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  tlie  sea, 
and  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border 
shall  be  unto  Zidon.**  His  portion  extended  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  one  end  of  it  bordering 
on  this  sea,  and  the  other  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  Josh, 
xix.  10.  (See  Canaan.)  Moses  joins  Zebulun  and 
iHsachar  together:  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.)  ** Rejoice, 
Zebulun,  in  thv  going  out ;  and,  Issachar,  in  thy  tents. 
They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain ;  there 
they  shall  ofl!er  sacrifices  of  righteousness :  for  they 
shsll  suck  of  the  abundance  orthe  seas,  and  of  treas- 
ures hid  in  the  sand."  Meaning,  that  these  two 
tribes,  beinff  at  the  greatest  distance  north,  should 
come  togemer  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  the 
holy  mountain,  and  should  brinff  with  them  such  of 
the  other  tribes  as  dwelt  in  Uieir  way ;  and  that, 
occupying  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
thev  should  apply  themselves  to  trade  and  navigation, 
and  to  the  melting  of  metals  and  glass,  denoted  by 
those  words,  Treasures  hid  in  the  sand.  The  river 
Belus,  whose  sand  was  very  fit  for  making  glass,  was 
in  this  tribe.    See  Glass. 

When  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  left  Egypt,  its  chief 
was  Eliab,  son  of  Elon,  and  it  comprehended  57,400 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  Numb.  i.  9,  30.  In  another 
review,  39  years  afterwards,  it  amounted  to  60,500 
men,  of  age  to  bear  arms.  Numb.  xxvi.  26,  27. 
The  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  of  Barak  and  Deborah, 
against  Sisera,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Jabin, 
Judg.  iv.  5, 6, 10 ;  V.  4, 18.  It  is  thought  tliey  were  the 
first  carried  into  captivinr  beyond  the  Euphrates,  by 
Pul  and  Tiglath-Pilescr,  Jangs  of  Assyria,  1  Chron.  t. 
26.  But  they  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing Christ  in  their  country  oftener  and  longer  than 
any  other  of  the  tribes,  Isa.  ix.  1;  Matt.  it.  13, 15. 


II.  ZEBULUN,  a  city  of  Asher,  (Josh.  xix.  27.) 
but  probably  afterwards  yielded  to  Zebulun,  whence 
it  took  its  name.  It  was  not  far  fit>m  Ptolemais,  since 
Josephus  makes  the  length  of  lower  Galilee  to  be 
from  Tiberias  to  Ptolemais.  It  received  the  name  of 
ZeMun  of  mm,  probably  from  its  great  populous- 
ness.  Elon,  judge  of  Israel,  was  buried  in  this  city, 
Judg.  xii.  12. 

ZECHARIAH,  see  Zachaeiau. 

ZEDAD,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  Numb,  xxxiv.  8;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  15. 

I.  ZEDEKIAH,  or  Mattaniah,  the  last  kmg  of 
Judali,  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  was  son  of 
Josiah,  and  uncle  to  Jeconiah,  his  predecessor,  2 
Kings  xxiv.  17,  19.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
Jerusalem,  he  carried  Jeconiah  to  Babylon,  with  his 
wives,  children,  ofilcers,  and  the  best  artificers  in 
Judca,  and  put  in  his  place  his  uncle  Mattaniah, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah,  and  made  him 
promise,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  maintain  fidel- 
itv  to  him,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  IS^  14«  16. 
He  was  21  vears  old  when  he  began  to  reign  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  reigned  there  eleven  years.  He  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  committing  the  same 
crimes  as  Jehoiakim,  2  Kings  xxiv.  18 — 20:  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  11 — 13.  The  princes  of  the  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  imitated  his  impiety,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  abominations  of  the 
Gentiles. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiah  sent  to 
Babylon,  Elasah,  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Geroariah, 
son  of  Hilkiah,  probably  to  carry  his  tribute  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  by  these  messengers  Jeremiah  sent 
a  letter  to  the  captives  of  Babylon,  Jer.  xxix.  1,  fi—TQ, 
Four  vears  aflerwuds,  either  Zedekiah  went  thither 
himself^  or  sent  thither,  ^ Jer.  xxxiL  12 ;  li.  59 ;  Banjcl> 
i.  1.)  his  chief  design  hemg  to  entreat  Nebuchadnez 
zar  to  return  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  Banich 
i.  8.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  ne  revolted 
against  Nebuchadnezzar,  (2  Kings  xxv.)  in  conse- 

Juence  of  which  the  Assyrian  marched  his  army  into 
udea,  and  took  all  the  fortified  places,  except  .La- 
chish,  Azekah  and  Jerusalem.  During  the  siege  of 
the  holy  city,  Zedekiah  ofien  consulted  Jeremiah, 
who  advised  him  to  surrender,  and  denounced  the 
greatest  woes  against  him  if  he  should  persist  in  his 
rebellion,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3 — 10 ;  xxi.  But  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  had  neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  resolu- 
tion to  follow,  good  counsel.  In  the  eleventh  yesr 
of  his  reign,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month, 
( Ju]yJ[  Jerusalem  was  taken,2  Kings  xxv.  Jer.  xxxix. 
Iii.  The  king  and  his  people  enoeavored  to  escape 
by  favor  of  the  night ;  but  the  Chaldean  troops  pursu- 
niff  them,  they  were  overtaken  in  the  plain  or  Jericho. 
Zedekiah  was  taken  and  carried  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, then  at  Riblah,  in  Syria,  who  reproached  him 
with  his  perfidy,  caused  all  hts  childron  to  be  slain 
before  his  face,  and  his  own  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  and 
then,  loading  him  with  chmns  of  brass,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon,  2  Kings  xxv.  Jer.  zxxii. 
Iii.  Thus  were  accomplii^ed  two  prophecies,  which 
seemed  contradictoir ;  one  of  Jeremiah,  who  said 
that  Zedekiah  should  see,  and  yet  not  see,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  his  eyes ;  (chap,  xxxii.  4,  5 ;  xxxiv.  3.) 
the  other  of  Ezekiel,  (xiL  13.)  which  intimated  that 
he  should  not  see  Baoylon,  though  he  should  die 
there.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Jere- 
miah had  assured  him  f  chap,  zzziv.  4»  5.)  that  be 
^ould  die  in  peace;  that  nis  body  sbottM  bo  bwnad 
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at  those  of  the  kinge  of  Judah  usually  vrere  $  and 
that  they  should  mourn  fbr  him,  saying,  Alasi  my 
lord!    fie  reicned  eleven  years  at  Jerusalem;  and 
after  him  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  entirely  sup 
pressed. 

IL  ZEDERIAH,  sou  of  Chenaanah,  a  false 
prophet  of  Samaria,  (1  Kings  xxii.  11.)  who  put  iron 
norus  on  his  head,  and  sent  to  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
saying,  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  You  shall  beat  Syria, 
and  toss  it  up  into  the  air  with  these  horns."    The 

Srophet  Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  being  sent  for,  and 
enouucine  the  direct  contrary,  Zedekiah  came  near 
him,  and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  face,  said  to  him, 
<*  Wbich  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me, 
to  do  thus  to  you  ?"  Micaiah  answered,  *^  You  will 
see  that,  when  you  shall  be  obliged  to  hide  yourself 
in  an  inward  chamber.'*  It  is  not  said  what  became 
of  Zedekiah ;  but  all  the  prophecies  of  Micaiah 
proved  true. 

III.  ZEDEKIAH,  son  of  Maaseiah,a  n&lse  proph- 
et, who  always  opposed  Jeremiah.  Against  bun, 
and  Ahab,  son  of  Kolaiafa,  the  prophet  pronounced 
a  terrible  curse:  (chan.  xxix.  21,22.)  **  Of  them  shall 
be  taken  up  a  curse  oy  all  the  captivity  of  Judah 
which  are  in  Babylon,  sayinff,  The  Lord  make  thee 
like  Zedekiah,  and  like  Ahab,  whom  the  king  of 
Babvlon  roasted  in  the  fire,''  &c. 

ZEEB,  a  nrince  of  Midian,  was  found  at  a  wine- 

Eress,  and  slain  by  the  Ephraimites,  who  sent  his 
ead  to  Gideon  beyond  Jordan,  whither  they  pursued 
their  enemies,  Judg.  vii.  25. 

ZELAH,  a  citv  of  Benjamin,  (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 
where  Saul  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  father 
Kisli,  2  Sam.  xxi.  14. 

ZELOTES,  a  surname  given  to  Simon  the  Ca- 
naanite,  one  of  the  apostles.  It  signifies,  properly, 
one  paasionatdy  ardent  in  any  cause^  a  zealot^  as  m 
Titus  ii.  14,  in  the  Greek.  Thus,  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  those  who,  from  zeal  for  the  institutions  of 
their  religion,  reproved  or  punished  such  as  commit- 
ted offences  against  them,  were  said  to  be  si^ioira/, 
zealots.  (Comp.  Numb.  xxv.  6 — 13 ;  1  Mace.  ii.  40.) 
In  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  this  name  was 
applied  {Muticularly  to  an  extensive  association  of 
private  individuals,  who  undertook  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  national  worship,  by  inflicting  pun- 
ishment without  the  form  of  trial  on  all  who  should 
violate  sny  of  the  institutions,  &;c.  which  they  held 
sacred.  They  were  impelled,  as  they  said,  by  a 
more  than  human  zeal ;  and  were  certainly  guilty 
of  the  greatest  excesses  and  crimes.  (See  Jos.  B.  J. 
iv.  6.  3.  vii.  8.  1.    Jahn,  §  32].) 

The  name  Zelotes  was,  therefore,  probably  given 
to  Simon  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  one  of  the  Zelotse.  The  name  Canaanile^  or 
more  properly  CananiU,  is  also  most  probably  here 
of  the  same  signification,  being  derived  firom  the 
Heb.  M*",  Cbald  |kj'>,  which  is  entirely  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  ZeloUs,    *R. 

ZEN  AS,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and  disciple  of 
Paul,  Tit.  iii.  13. 

I.  ZEPHANIAH,  son  of  Maaseiah ;  called  (2 
Kings  xxv.  18.)  the  second  priest,  while  the  high- 
priest  Seraiah  performed  the  Amctions  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  ana  was  the  first  priest.  It  is  thought 
Zephaniah  washis  deputy,  to  discharge  the  duty  when 
the  high-priest  was  sick,  or  when  any  other  accident 
hindered  him  from  performing  his  office.  After  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  Seraiah  and 
Zephaniah  were  taken  and  sent  to  Nebuchadnezzar 


at  Rlbhh,  who  eauaed  tbem  to  lie  pDt  id  Ml 
Zephaniah  was  sent  more  then  bnee  ky  Eed^kUts 
consult  Jeremiah.     (See  chap.  xxL  1 ;  joam.  3.) 

IL  ZEPHANIAH,  sonof  Ctishi,  andgnnkDoof 
Gedaltah,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeoii,  aecordinf  id 
Epiphanius,  and  of  momit  8aiabaia,aplaeeDotiDeo- 
tinned  in  Scripture.  The  Jews  are  of  opimoD,  tk 
the  ancestors  of  Zephaniah,  recited  at  the  bt^aam 
of  his  prophecy,  were  prophets.  Some  hafe  np 
posed,  without  fbundalioii,  that  he  was  of  an  iili» 
triouB  fitmily.  We  have  no  exact  knowledge,  ehk? 
of  his  actions,  or  the  time  of  his  death.  He  lind 
under  Joslah,  who  began  to  reign  A  M.  3963^  Ttie 
description  that  Zephuiiah  gives  of  the  disordereof 
Judah,  leads  Calmet  to  judge,  that  he prpphesfd  be- 
fore the  eiffbteenth  year  of  Josiah ;  that  ia,  \xm 
this  prince  had  refimned  the  abuses  and  comiptin 
of  his  dominions,  2  Kings  xxiL  Besides,  be  fomeHi 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  (chap,  il  IdL)  whci 
could  not  fidl  out  before  the  aixteenth  year  of  Josak 
by  allowing,  with  Berosos,  21  yean  to  die  rei«n  of 
Nabopolasaar  over  the  Chaldeans.  TfaeHbre  « 
must  necessarily  place  the  beginning  of  Zepbaokb^ 
prophecv  eariy  m  the  rngn  of  Josiah.  Us  bi 
chapter  n  a  gnmni  threatening  against  att  the  peofik 
whom  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  riaagfater;  aem 
Judah ;  against  thoee  who  leap  over  the  tfaresiiold 
L  e.  the  PhilistSnes,  1  Sam.  v.  5.  IntfieBecondfhijK 
ter  he  inveighs  against  Moafav  Ammon,  Cush,  ^ 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Assyrians,  and  foreteHatbe&Ji 
of  Nineveh,  which  happened  A.  M.  337a  Tbethin! 
chapter  contains  invectives  and  tiireateoingsa^tf 
Jerusalem,  but  afterwards  gives  comfbrtaWe  ^• 
anceof  aretum  firom  the  captivity,  ttid  of  a  flocr- 
ishing  condition. 

ZEPH ATH,  a  city  of  Simeon,  (Judg. 1 17) pwj- 
ably  the  same  as  Zephathah,  nesr  Mareshah,  lo  w 
south  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xiv.  10.  It  ww  calW  Bjr 
mah,  or  Anathema,  after  the  victory  obtamedDyB- 
rael  over  the  krog  of  Aiad,  Numb.  xxL  3;  Jud^l' 

ZEPHATHAH,  the  Vamkt  of,  aetr  ^Aem 
is  mentioned  2  Chion.  xiv.  10.  It  ^^a,  perisfj 
near  Zephatii,  or  Hormafa ;  or,  perhaps,  it  sbould » 
read  Shephalah,  instead  of  Zc^Aatheh. 

ZERAH,  king  of  Ethiopia,  or  Curf^In  A^^ 
tnsa,  on  the  Red  sea,  and  borderingoD  l^ 
Chron.  xiv.  9.)  came  to  attack  Asa,  king  of  Ju«J*f" 
an  army  of  a  milfion  of  foot,  (see  AamES,)  awlffiw 
hundred  chariots  of  vror.    Asa  went  ^^^ 

tbel/si 


him,  and  set  his  army  in  battle  array 
Zephathah,  near  Maieahab.  He  called  on  Uiewj 
who  cast  terror  and  consternation  into  tm  nwj^ 
the  Ethiopians,  so  that  diey  ran  away.  ^*^^ 
array  pursued  them  to  Gerar,  and  «>tamea«ip- 
booty.    See,  however,  in  Pharaoh,  p  /4A      ^ 

ZERED,  or  Zabeo,  a  brook  or  torrent  wo 
takes  its  rise  in  the  moontuns  of  Moab,  ^^ 
from  east  to  west,  falls  into  the  Dead  ee^  |.  ^ 
to  be  Uie  stream  which  Burckhardt  ^^^y^yg, 
Hammad,  soutii  of  the  Amon,  «J^^"**"lr„A  oi 
north  of  Kerek,  the  ancient  Charak  MoaU,  Vmo^ 
12 ;  DeuL  ii.  18, 14.  ,        .^  -i^  rf 

ZERED  A,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  the  lattrtB  pj 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  1  Kings  ».  ^ 
Zeredatha,  or  Zarthan.  .    .^Arfivs 

ZERERATH,  a  city  in  Ma^»N  °^fpp 
Betiishan,  Judg.  vii.  22.  Abo  caMed  Zei^*' V^ 
xi.  26,  and  Zeredetha,  2  Chron.  iv.l7.»  fJ^^ 
Zaretan,  the  narrow  dwellings,  Josh,  w- '"» 
vii.  46,  and  Zai«tanah,  1  Kings  iv.  1^ 
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ZERl,  100  of  JedutbuD,  the  fburth  among  the 
twenty-four  frnnilies  of  the  Levitea,  which  attended 
in  the  temple,  1  Cbron.  xzv.  3,  11. 

ZERUBBABEL,  or  Zorobabel,  aon  of  Sahthiel, 
of  the  royal  race  of  David.  Matthew  (L  12.]  and  the 
Chronicles  (1  Chron.  iii.  17, 19.)  moke  Jeconiab,  king 
of  Judah,  to  be  fiither  of  Salathiel,  but  they  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  father  of  Zerubbabel.  The  Chron- 
icles say  Pedoiah  was  father  of  Zerubbabel ;  but 
Matthew,  Luke,  Eadraa  and  Haggai  constandy  make 
Salathiel  his  father.  We  must,  therefore,  take  the 
name  of  son  in  the  sense  of  grandson,  and  say  that 
Salathiel  having  educated  Zerubbabel,  he  was  always 
aflerwards  considered  as  his  father.  Some  think 
that  Zerubbabel  had  ah»  the  name  of  Sheshbazzar, 
and  that  he  is  so  called,  Ezra  i.  8.  Josephus  and 
the  first  book  of  Esdras  describe  him  as  one  of  the 
three  fiimoiis  body-guards  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystas- 

yes ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  he  returned  to 
erusalem  long  before  the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of 
Uystaspes. 

Cyrus  committed  to  his  care  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  temple,  with  which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
Ezra  i.  11.  He  is  ahvays  named  firet,  as  lieing  chief 
of  the  Je>vs  that  returned  to  their  own  country,  Ezra 
ii.  2 ;  iii.  8 ;  v.  2.  He  laid  the  foundatious  of  the 
temple,  (Ezra  iii.  8,  9 ;  Zech.  iv.  9,  &c.)and  restored 
the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  usual  sacrifices. 
When  the  Samaritans  offered  to  assist  in  rehuildinff 
the  temple,  Zerubbabel  and  the  principal  men  of 
Judah  refused  them  this  honor,  since  Cvrus  had 

rited  his  commission  to  the  Jews  only,  Ezra  iv.  2, 
Vy^hen  the  Lord  showed  the  prophet  Zachariah 
two  olive-trees,  near  the  golden  candlestick  with 
seven  branches,  the  angel  sent  to  explain  this  vision 
informed  the  prophet,  that  these  two  olive-trees, 
which  supplied  oil  to  the  great  candlestick,  were  Ze- 
rubbabel, tne  prince,  and  Joshua,  the  high -priest,  son 
of  Josedech.  Scripture  says  nothing  of  the  death 
of  Zerubbabel,  but  it  informs  us,  (1  Chron.  iii.  19.) 
that  he  left  seven  sons  and  one  daughter.  These 
were  MeshuUam,  Hananiah  and  Shelomith,  their 
sister;  Hashuba,  Ohel,  Berechiah,  Hasadiah  and 
Jushabhesed.  Matthew  (i.  13.)  makes  the  name  of 
one  of  his  sons  to  be  Abiud,  and  Luke  (iii.  27^ 
makes  it  Rhesa.  Consequentlv,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zerubbabel,  above  enumerated,  must  have  had  more 
than  one  name.    See  Adoption. 

ZIBA,  a  servant  to  Saul,  2  Sam.  ix.  When  David 
was  expelled  from  Jerusalem,  by  his  son  Absalom, 
Ziba  went  to  meet  him,  with  two  asses  loaded  with 
provisions,  2  Sam.  xvi.  The  king  gave  him  all  that 
Dclonged  to  Mephibosheth. 

ZIuHR],  of  Ephraim,  a  very  stout  and  valiant  man. 
He  killed  Maaseiah,  son  of  king  Ahaz,  Azrikam,  the 
governor  of  the  palace,  and  Elkanah,  who  was  sec- 
ond after  the  king,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7. 

ZIDON,  see  Sidon. 

ZIP,  the  secoud  month  of  the  holy  year  of  the 
Hebre\>'s ;  afterwards  called  Jiar ;  it  answers  nearly 
to  April,  1  Kings  vi.  1.    See  the  Jewish  Calendar. 

ZIKLAG,  a  city  that  Achish,  king  of  Oath,  ^ve 
to  David,  when  he  took  shelter  among  the  Philistmes, 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6.)  and  which,  after  that  time,  always 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  Amalekites 
took  it,  and  plunder^  it,  in  the  absence  of  David. 
Joshua  had  allotted  it  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Josh, 
xix.  5.  Eusebius  says  it  lay  in  the  south  of  Ca- 
naan. 

ZILLAH,  a  wife  of  Lamech,  the  biganust    She 


mother  of  Tubsl-cain  and  Naamab,  Gen.  ir. 
21,22. 

I.  ZIMRI,  son  of  Zerah,and  grandwm  of  Judah 
and  Tamar,  1  Chron.  iL  6. 

II.  ZIMRI,  son  of  Salu,  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  who  went  publicly  into  the  tent  of  Cozbi,  a 
Midianite  woman,  and  was  ftillowed  by  Phinehas,  son 
of  Eleazar  the  high-prieet,  who  slew  him  with  Cozhi, 
Numb.  xzv.  14. 

III.  ZIMRI,  a  general  of  half  the  cavalry  of  Eiah, 
king  of  Israel,  when  he  rebelled  against  his  master,  (1 
Kings  xvL  9, 10.)  killed  him,  and  usurped  his  kingdom. 
He  cut  off  the  whole  family,  not  anpanng  any  of  his  re- 
lations or  fiiends ;  whereby  was  ruhillM  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  denounced  to  Baasha,  the  &tberof  Elah,  by 
the  prophet  Jehu.  Zimri  reigned  but  seven  days ;  for 
the  anny  of  Israel,  then  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of 
the  Philistines,  made  their  i^neral,  Omri,  king,  and 
came  and  besieged  Zimri  m  the  ci^  of  lirzah. 
Zimri,  seeing  the  city  on  the  point  of  being  taken, 
burnt  himself  in  the  palace  with  all  its  riches. 

ZIN,  a  desert  south  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  See 
in  Exodus,  p.  419. 

ZION,  or  Sroif,  a  mountain  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Si  ON. 

I.  ZIPH,  the  second  Hebrew  month,  1  Kings 
vi.  1. 

II.  ZIPH,  son  of  Jehalaleel,  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
family  of  Caleb ;  (1  Chron.  iv.  16.)  he  probably  gave 
his  name  to  the  city  of  Ziph,  in  Judah. 

III.  ZIPH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  zv.  24.)  near 
Hebron,  eastward,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  which 
David  kept  himself  concealed  for  some  time,  1  Sam. 
zxiii.  14,  15. 

IV.  ZIPH,  another  city  near  Maon  and  Carmel  of 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  55. 

ZIPPORAH,  or  Sepbora,  daughter  of  Jethro, 
wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of  Eliezer  and  Gershom. 
When  Moses  fled  from  Egypt,  (Exod.  iL  16,  &c.)  he 
withdrew  into  Midian,  whero,  having  stood  up  in 
defence  of  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  priest,  or  pnnce, 
of  Midian,  against  shepherds  who  would  have 
hindered  them  from  watering  their  flocks,  Jethro 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Zipporah  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  two  soni^ 
Eliezer  and  Gershom.    See  Moses. 

ZOAN,  a  royal  city  of  Egypt,  and  extremely  an- 
cient Called  in  Greek  TantSf  (Judith  i.  10.)  and 
built,  no  doubt,  by  emigrants.  Numb.  xiii.  22;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  12, 43 ;  Isa.  xix.  if,  13 ;  xxx.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  14. 

ZOAR,  a  city  of  the  Pentapolis,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  was  destined,  with  the 
other  five  cities,  to  be  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven ; 
but  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  it  was  preserved.  Gen. 
xiv.  2.  It  was  originally  called  Bela ;  but  afler  Lot 
entreated  the  angel's  permission  to  take  refuse  in  it, 
and  insisted  on  the  smallneas  of  this  city,  it  had  the 
name  Zoar,  which  signifies  small  or  little. 

ZOBAH,  a  kingdom  or  country  of  Syria,  whose 
king  carried  on  war  with  Saul  and  David,  1  Sam* 
xiv.  47 ;  2  Sanu  viii.  3 ;  z.  6.  It  seems  to  have  lain 
near  Damascus,  and  to  have  included  the  city  Ha- 
math,  (2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  but  also  to  have  extended  to- 
wards the  Euphrates,  2  Sam.  viii.  SL    *R. 

ZOHELETH,  a  stone  near  the  fountain  of  Rogel, 
or  En-roffe),  just  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  1 
Kings  L  9.  The  rabbins  tell  us,  that  it  served  as  an 
exercise  to  the  younf  men,  who  tried  their  strengtli 
by  throwing  it,  or  ramer  rolling  it,  or  lifting  it  Otfa* 
en  think  it  was  useful  to  the  Allien,  or  whittten^ 
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^««^   *,  h.Vi^^^  *^^^V^^*^ite,  a  friend  of  Job,  chap. 

'^^^SctTv'^*^^    J^^niSophar,  king  of  the  Mine- 

u. \V  ^^fLw<9^  ^^  Origermakes  him  king  of 

^-  T^t^  ^  •  t- v^^  by  Rehobiam,  2  Chron!  xi.  10. 

^'!?Ta^M'^'  Tvi  ^  w  Dan,  and  the  birth-place  of 

o  hJ«:  a  ud^-2;r»tw  "^  1  <«»  the  frontier  of  Dan,  and  of 

^^  n^x  f^  *\^^  Bialitaol.    Euaebiiu  places  it  ten 

St^m^VeUt^^  towaj^  Nicopolia.  not  far 

€^ml5jB»\^ttf'®   ^^-     Calmet  thinks  the  Zontes,  (1 

^rou.  \v  ^>i   ^^5  the  Zorathites,  (1  Chron.  iv.  2.) 

i«f  m  m\«Wi»ntB  ^f  Zorah. 

Z^^YH,  a.  L^^^tQ,  great-grandfather  of  Elkanah, 

Oie  father  of  Samxiel,  and  head  of  the  family  of  the 

Zuphim,  wbo  dwelt  at  Ramah ;  whence  it  had  its 

name  of  Bjamathaim  Zophlm,  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chron. 

vL  35.)  and  the  land  of  Zuph,  1  Sam.  ix.  5. 


ZUB,  a  ei^of  Judah,  JodLZT.5e;N^&l6; 
1  Chron.  iL  45;  3 Chron.  zL  7.  Called  Betbnni 
and  described  as  a  strong  town  in  2  9lac  xl  5. 

I.  ZUR,  a  prince  of  Midian,  father  of  Cozbij,  who, 
with  Zimri,  was  killed  by  Phinehos,  Nuodk  nr.  15; 
zxzL  8. 

n.  ZUR,  son  of  Jehiel  and  Maaehah,  of  Ba- 
jamin,  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  1  Chnn.  xL  96; 
Tiii.  30. 

ZURDSL,  son  of  AUhail,  chief  of  the  frmiliei  of 
the  Mahlites  and  the  Mushites,  Numb,  iil  33»  si 

ZURISUADDAI,  fiither  of  Shelumiel,  who  is 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  exodus,  Norn- 
hers  i.  6. 

ZUZIM,  certain  naols  who  dwek  beyond  Jorda, 
and  were  conquered  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  alin, 
Gen.  xiv.  5.  The  Chaldee  and  the  LXX  ham  tikes 
Zuzim  in  the  sense  of  an  appellatiTe,  for  aoiitaDd 
valiant  men.  Cahxiet  conjectures  the  Zuzim  to  be 
the  Zamziunmim  of  DeuL  iL  20.    See  Ahaidl 
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CALENDAR  OF  THE  JEWS. 


Thx  year  of  the  Hebrews  n  compoeed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  of  which  the  first  has  thirty  days,  and  tne 
second  twenty-nine  ;  and  00  the  rest  successively,  and  alternately.  The  year  begins  in  autumn,  as  to  the 
civil  year ;  and  in  the  spring,  as  to  the  sacred  year.  The  Jews  had  calendars,  anciently,  wherein  were  noted 
all  the  feasts — all  the  fasts— and  all  the  days  00  which  they  celebrated  the  memory  of  any  great  event  that 
had  happened  to  the  nation,  Zech.  viiL  19 ;  Esth.  viii.  6,  in  Orttco,  These  ancient  calendars  are  sometimes 
quoted  in  Talmud,  (Misna  Tract  Taanith,  n.  8.)  but  the  rabbins  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  now  in 
being.  ( Vide  Maimonides  et  Bartenora,  in  ewn  locum,)  Those  that  we  have  now,  whether  printed  or  in 
manuscript,  are  not  very  ancient  ( Vide  Genebrar.  Bibliot  Rabinic.  p.  319 ;  Buxtorf.  Levit  Talmud,  p.  1046 ; 
Bartolocci.  Bibl.  Rabbinic,  tom.  il  p.  550 ;  Lamy*8  Introduction  to  the  Scriptive ;  and  Plantav.  Isagog. 
Rabbin,  tuljintm,)  That  which  passes  for  the  oldest,  is  Megillath  Thaanith,  <*the  volume  of  affliction;** 
which  contains  the  days  of  feasting  and  fasting  heretofore  in  use  among  the  Jews;  which  are  not  now 
observed ;  nor  are  they  in  the  common  calendars.  We  shall  insert  the  chief  historical  events,  taken  as  well 
firom  this  volume,  Thaanith,  as  from  other  calendan. 


TISRI. 

7%e  first  month  of  the  eitU  yetar;  the  seventh  nunUh 
of  Uie  sacred  year.  H  has  thirty  days^  and  answers 
to  (A«  moon  0/ September. 

Day  1.    New  moon.    Beginning  of  the  civil  year. 

The  feast  of  trumpets.  Lev.  xziu.  24;  Numb. 
xxix.  1,2. 

a  Fast  for  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  2  Kings  xzv. 
25 ;  Jer.  xli.  2. 

The  same  day,  the  abolition  of  written  contracts. 
The  wicked  kings  having  forbidden  the  Israelites  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  God,  when  they  were  re- 
stored to  liberty,  the  Asmoneans,  or  Maccabees,  or- 
dained, that  the  name  of  God  should  be  written  in 
contracts  after  this  manner :  "  In  such  a  year  of  the 
high-priest  N,  who  is  minister  of  the  most  high 
G<>d,''  &c.  The  judges  to  whom  these  writinss 
were  presented,  decreed  tliey  should  l)e  satisfied; 
saying,  for  example,  *'  On  such  a  day,  such  a  debtor 
shall  pay  such  a  sum,  according  to  his  promise,  after 
which  the  schedule  shall  be  torn.'*  Bu^it  was  found 
that  the  name  of  God  was  taken  away  out  of  the 
writing;  and  thus  the  whole  became  useless  and 
ineftcctual.  For  which  reason  they  abolished  all 
these  written  contracts,  and  appointed  a  festival  day 
in  memory  of  it    (Mcgil.  Taanith,  c.  7.) 

5.  The  death  of  twenty  Israelites.  Rabbi  Akiba, 
son  of  Joseph,  dies  in  prison. 

7.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the  worshipping  the  golden 
calf,  and  of  the  sentence  Grod  pronounced  against 
iHrael,  in  consequence  of  that  crime,  Exod.  xxxiL 
6—8,34. 

10.  A  fast  of  expiation.  Lev.  xxiii.  19,  &c. 

15.  The  feast  or  tabernacles,  with  its  octave.  Lev. 
xxiii.  34. 


21.  HosaiwapRabba.  The  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  or  the  feast  of  branches. 

22.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

23.  The  rejoicing  for  the  law,  a  solemnity  in 
memonr  of  the  covenant  that  the  Lord  made  with 
the  Hebrews,  in  giving  them  the  law  by  the  media- 
tion of  Moses. 

On  this  same  day,  the  dedication  of  Solomon^ 
temple,  1  Kings  viiL  65,  e& 
30.  The  first  new-moon  of  the  month  Marcheevan. 

MARCHESVAN. 

IThe  second  month  <(f  the  civU  year ;  the  eighth  monik 
of  the  sacred  year.  R  has  hut  twenty-nine  days^  and 
answers  to  the  moon  of  October. 

Day  1.  The  second  new-moon,  or  fint  day  of 
the  month. 

6,  7.  A  fast,  because  Nebuchadnezzar  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  after  he  had  dain  his  children 
before  his  face,  2  Kings  xxv.  7;  Jer.  lii.  10. 

19.  A  fast  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  [Thursday  ?] 
and  the  Monday  followinjr,  to  expiate  faults  commit- 
ted on  occasion  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  ( Vide 
Calendar,  k  Bartoloccio  editum.) 

23.  A  feast,  or  memorial  of  the  stones  of  the  ahar, 
profaned  by  the  Greeks ;  which  were  laid  aside,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  prophet,  who  could  declare  to  what  use 
they  might  be  applied,  1  Mac.  iv.  46.  (Megillath,  c  8.) 

%  A  feast  in  memory  of  some  places  posepssed 
by  the  Cuthites ;  which  the  Israelites  recovered  at 
their  return  from  the  captivity. 

A  dispute  of  Rabbin  Jochanan,  son  of  Zachai, 
against  the  Sadducees,  who  pretended  that  the  loaves 
of  the  first-fhiits  (Lev.  zxut.  17, 18.)  were  not  to  be 
ofimd  on  the  altar,  but  to  be  satenhot     (Me^c.9.) 
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KISLEU. 

The  ^ird  month  of  the  dvUwar ;.  the  nifUh  month  qf 
the  $aertd  year,    M  has  t&ty  dmf»^  and  anawen  to 
-  our  moon  o/jVovember. 

Day  1.    New-moon,  or  the  first  day  of  the  montb. 

3.  A  feast  in  meniorv  of  the  idols  which  the  As- 
moneans  threw  out  of  the  courts,  where  the  Gentiles 
bad  placed  them.    (Megil.  Taanith.) 

6.  A  fast,  in  memory  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  torn 
and  biumt  by  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23. 

7.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  son  of  Antipater ;  who  was  always  an  enemy 
to  the  sages.    (Megillath,  c.  11.) 

21.  The  feast  of  mount  Gerizim.  The  Jews  re- 
late that  when  their  high-priest  Simon,  with  his 
priests,  went  out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Cutbeaas  or  Samaritans  went  also,  and  desbred  this 
prince  to  give  them  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
sell  them  a  part  of  mount  Moriah,  which  request 
Alexander  granted.  But  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews 
aAerwards  presenting  himself,  and  Alexander  asking 
him  what  lie  desired,  Simon  entreated  him  not  to 
suffer  the  Samaritans  to  destroy  the  temple.  The 
king  replied  to  him,  that  he  delivered  that  people 
into  his  hands,  and  he  might  do  what  he  pleased 
with  them.  Then  the  high-priest  and  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  took  the  Samaritans,  bof«d  a  hole 
through  their  heels,  and  tying  them  to  their  horses' 
tails,  dragged  them  along  to  mount  Gerizim,  which 
they  ploughed  and  sowed  with  tares,  just  as  the 
Samaritans  had  intended  to  do  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  In  memory  of  this  event,  they  instituted 
this  festival.     [Comp.  Sivan  25.1 

24.  Prayers  for  nun.    (Calendar  fiartolocci.) 

25.  The  dedication,  or  renewing  of  the  temple, 
profaned  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanee,  and  pu- 
rified bv  Judos  MaccalMBUs,  1  Mac.  iv.  52 ;  2  Macii. 
16  i  John  X.  22.  This  feast  is  kept  with  its  octave. 
Josephus  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  the  feast 
of  lights ;  perhaps,  he  says,  because  this  good  fortune, 
of  restoring  the  temple  to  its  ancient  use,  appeared 
to  the  Jews  as  a  new  day.  (Antio.  lib.  xii.  cap.  11.) 
But  the  Jewish  authors  give  anotner  reason  for  the 
name  of  lights.  They  report,  that  when  they  were 
employed  in  cleansing  the  temple,  afler  it  had  been 
profaned  by  the  Greeks,  they  found  there  only  one 
small  phial  of  oil,  sealed  up  by  the  high-priest,  which 
would  hardly  suffice  to  keep  in  the  lamps  so  much 
as  one  night ;  but  God  permitted  that  it  should  last 
several  &y^  till  they  had  time  to  make  more ;  in 
memory  of  which,  tlie  Jews  lighted  up  several  lamps 
in  their  synagoguea,  and  at  the  doors  of  their  housea. 
(Fide  Selden,  de  Syncd.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.)  Others 
affirm  (as  the  Scholastical  History,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
cardinal  Hughgo,  on  1  Mac.  iv.  52.)  that  the  appella- 
tion of  the  feast  of  lights  was  a  memorial  of  that  fire 
from  heaven  which  inflamed  the  wood  on  the  altar 
of  bumt-offerings,  as  related  2  Mac.  i.  22. 

Some  think  this  feast  of  the  dedication  was  insti- 
tuted in  memory  of  Judith.  {Vide  Sigon,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
18.  de  Republ.  Hebr.^  But  it  is  doubted  whether 
this  ought  to  be  unaerstood  of  Judith,  daughter  of 
Merari,  who  killed  Holofemes;  orof  another  Judith, 
daughter  of  Mattathias,  and  sister  of  Judas  Macca- 
beeiis,  who  slew  Nicanor,  as  they  tell  us.  (Fide  Ganz, 
Zemach  David;  Millenar.  4. an. €22.  et  apud  Selden. 
de  Syuedriis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  n.  11.^  This  last  Judith 
is  known  only  in  the  writings  of  tne  rabbins,  and  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  Maccabees,  or  in  Joao- 
phus.    But  there  is  great  likelihood  that  the  Jaws 


have  altered  the  Greek  history  of  JudiA,  to  place  it 
in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

A  prater  for  rain.  Time  of  sowing  beeios  in  Jutks. 

30.  First  new-moon  of  the  month  Tebeth. 

TEBETH. 

The fouHhmoM^  the  eiva year iOietadkmoiAtf 
the  tededastioal  year.  U  Aa«  twcaty-mne  dofs,  ad 
anewere  to  the  moon  of  December, 

Day  1.    New-moon. 

8.  A  ftst,  because  of  the  translation  of  the  law  om 
of  Hebrew  into  Greek.  This  day,  sih]  the  three 
ibllowiug  days,  were  overcast  by  thick  darkneas. 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.  (Calend.  Bartolo^L 

9.  A  fiut  for  which  the  rabbins  ssngn  do  reason 

10.  A  fast  in  memoij  of  the  siege  of  Jenmia 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Kings  ixv.  1. 

28.  A  feast  in  memorv  of  the  excluaon  of  tie 
Sadducees  out  of  the  Sannedrim,  where  tbey  badal 
the  power  in  the  time  of  king  Alexander  Jaoocui 
Rabbi  Simeon,  son  of  ^atach,  fiwuid  meaosof  ei- 
eluding  them  one  after  another,  and  of  8ubAiniiis| 
Pharisees.    (Megiliat.  Taanith.)    [Comp.  Jiar '21] 

SHEBET. 

ThefUth  month  tf  the  ami  year;  (UdemSimid 
of  the  eacred  year,  il  Aa«  tfctrty  <%«,  on^  aMw" 
fe  the  moon  of  January. 

Day  1.    New-moon,  or  the  first  day  of  the  montli 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  king  Alexanda 
Jannaeus,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Pharisees.    (Me?ill 

4  or  5.  A  ftat  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  cldfis, 
who  succeeded  Joshua,  Judg.  ii.  10. 

15.  The  beginning  of  the  year  of  trees,  that  a 
from  hence  they  begm  to  count  the  four  W 
during  which  trees  were  judged  unckm,  from  "J* 
time  of  their  bemg  planted,  Lev.  xa.  23-35.  ?<»« 

Slace  the  beginnmg  of  these  four  years  oo  the  iii« 
ay  of  the  month.  , . 

22.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  one  cm 
Niskalenus,  who  had  ordered  the  placiitf  loi^^ 
figures  in  the  temple,  which  was  forbidden  bj  w 
law :  but  he  died,  and  bis  orders  were  not  executed 
The  Jews  place  this  under  the  high-prie«i  fiima 
the  Just.    It  is  not  known  who  this  Niskalenus  ** 

(MegilLcll.)  .     ., 

J«.  A  fiist  for  the  war  of  the  ton  tribes  sjtBKW 

of  Benjamin,  Judg.  xx.  . ...  i 

They  also  call  to  remembrance  the  idol  of  3ua»^ 

Judg.  xviiL  ,     „  .  i 

29.  A  memorial  of  the  death  of  Antiocbus  W 
anes ;  an  enemy  of  the  Jews,  1  Mac  vi.  !•  v^ 

gillathO 

30.  Fuvt  naw-moon  of  the  month  Adar. 

ADAH. 

The  eixth  month  <f  the  eml  year;  l*e  MJ***J 
qfthe  sacred  year.  Mhashuttweidy^nrndanSy^^ 
answers  to  the  moon  of  February, 

Day  1.    New-moon.  ^.       iv.^ 

7.  A  ftst,  because  of  the  deadi  of  Motff^  ^ 
xzxiv.  5.  . ,    .  ^. 

8, 9.  The  trumpet  sounded,  by  way  « «^*^- 
ing  for  the  rain  tliat  fell  in  this  month,  and  »  pnj 
for  it  in  future.   (Megillath  Taanith.)     ^_^„  a- 

9.  A  ftflt  in  memory  of  the  •chiwa  betiweni^ 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  [called  Tbiwp 
Tzadehim]. 
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12.  A  feast  in  tnemoiy  of  the  death  of  two  prose- 
lytes, Hollianus  and  Pipus  his  brother)  whom  one 
Tyrinus  or  Turianus  would  have  compelled  to  break 
the  law,  m  the  city  of  Laodicea;  but  they  chose 
rather  to  die,  than  to  act  contrary  to  the  law.  (Selden» 
de  Synedr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  ex  MegilL  Taanitb.) 

13.  Esther's  fast;  probably  in  memory  of  that, 
Estb.  iv.  16.    (Greneb.  Bartolocci.) 

A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Nicanor,  an 
enenny  of  the  Jews,  1  Mac.  vii.  44 ;  2  Mac.  xv.  30, 
&c.  Some  of  the  Hebrews  insist,  that  Nicanor  was 
killed  bv  Judith,  sister  of  Judas  Maccabsus. 

14.  The  first  purim,  or  lesser  feast  of  lots,  Esth. 
ix.  21.  The  Jews  in  the  provinces  ceased  from  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies  on  Nisan  14,  and  on  that 
day  made  great  rejoicing.  But  the  Jews  of  Shushan 
continued  the  slaughter  till  the  15th.  Therefore 
Mordecai  settled  the  feast  of  lots  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  this  month. 

15.  The  great  feast  of  purira,  or  lots ;  the  second 
purim.  These  three  days,  the  13th,  14th  and  15th, 
are  commonly  called  the  days  of  Mordecai ;  though 
the  feast  for  the  death  of  Nicanor  has  no  relation 
either  to  father  or  to  Mordecai. 

The  collectors  of  the  half-shekel,  paid  by  every 
Israelite,  (Exod.  xxx.  13.)  received  it  on  Adar  15,  in 
the  cities,  and  on  the  25th  in  the  temple.  (Talmud. 
Tract.  Shekaiim.) 

17.  The  deliverance  of  the  sages  of  Israel,  who, 
flying  from  the  persecution  of  Alexander  Janneeus, 
king  of  the  Jews,  retired  into  the  city  of  Koslik  in 
Anmia ;  but  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
sacrificed  by  the  Gentiles,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
they  escaped  b^  night  (Me^ll.  Taanitb.) 

20.  A  feast  m  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  from 
God,  by  one  called  Onias  Hammagel,  during  a  great 
drought  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus.  (Megill. 
Taauith.) 

23.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel, 
Ezra  vi.  16.  The  day  is  not  known.  Some  put  it 
on  the  16th,  the  calendar  of  Sigonius  puts  it  on  the 
23d. 

28.  A  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  by  which  the  kings  of  Greece  had  forbidden 
the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  children,  to  observe  the 
sabbath,  and  to  decline  foreign  worship.  (Megill. 
Taonith.  et  Gemar.  ut  Tit  Thalnith.  c.  2.) 

When  the  year  consists  of  thirteen  lunar  months, 
they  place  here,  by  way  of  intercalation,  the  second 
month  of  Adar,  or  Ye-adar. 

NISAN,  or  ABIB.    Exod.  xiii.  4. 

The  seventh  morUh  of  the  civil  year ;  the  first  month  qf 
the  sacred  year.  B  has  thvrty  days,  and  answers  to 
the  moon  of  March, 

Day  1.  New-moon.  A  fast,  because  of  the  death 
of  the  children  of  Aaron,  Lev.  x.  1, 2. 

10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Miriam,  the  sister  of 
Moses,  Numb.  xx.  1.  Also  in  memory  of  the  scarcitv 
of  water  that  happened,  after  her  death,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  desert  of  Kadesh,  Numb.  xx.  2. 

On  this  day  every  one  provided  himself  a  lamb  or 
kid,  preparatory  to  the  following  nassover. 

14.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  they  killed  the 
paschal  lamb ;  thev  wf^sn  to  use  unleavened  bread, 
and  ceased  from  all  servile  labor. 

15.  The  solemnity  of  the  passover,  with  its  octave. 
The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  a  day  of  rest 
They  ate  none  but  unleavened  bread  duiingeight  days. 
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After  sunset  thej  gathered  a  sheaf  of  baiieyi 
which  they  brought  mto  the  temple.  (Cod.  Menach<it 
vi.  3.) 

Supplication  fi>r  the  reign  of  the  spring.    (Geneb.^ 

16.  On  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  they  offerea 
the  barley  which  the^  bad  provided  the  evening 
before,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  After  that 
time,  it  was  allowed  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  coru. 

The  beginning  of  harvest 

From  Siis  day  they  began  to  count  fifty  days  to 
pentecost 

21.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  the  passover.  The 
end  of  unleavened  bread.  This  day  is  held  more 
solemn  than  the  other  days  of  the  octave ;  yet  they 
did  not  refrain  from  manual  labor  on  it 

26.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua,  Josh.  xxiv.  29. 
30.  The  first  new-moon  of  the  month  Jiar. 

The  book  called  Megillath  Taanitb  does  not  no- 
tice any  particular  festival  for  the  month  Nisan. 

JIAR,  or  lYAR. 

The  eighth  month  ojf  the  civil  year ;  the  second  month 
of  &e  ecdesiasHcal  year.  E  has  hut  twenty-nine 
aays,  and  answers  to  the  moon  qfApriL 

Day  1.  New-moon. 

6.  A  fast  of  three  days  for  excesses  committed 
during  the  feast  of  the  passover,  that  is,  on  the  Mon- 
day, Thursday,  and  the  Monday  following.  (Calendar 
Bartolocci.^ 

7.  The  aedlcation  of  the  temple,  when  the  Asmo- 
neans  consecrated  it  anew,  afler  the  persecutions  of 
theGreeka    (Megill.  Taanitb,  c.  2.) 

10.  A  fast  tor  the  death  of  the  high-priest  Eli,  and 
for  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines. 

14.  The  second  passover,  in  favor  of  those  who 
could  not  oeiebrate  the  first,  on  Nisan  15. 

23.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Gaza,  by  Si- 
mon Maccabtsus.  (Calend.  Scalig.  1  Mac.  xiii.  43, 44.\ 

Or  for  the  takinc  and  purification  of  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Maccabees ;  according  to  the 
calendar  of  Sigonius,  1  Mac.  xiii.  49,  53 ;  xvi.  7,  36. 

A  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Caraites  out  of 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Asmoneans  or  Maccabees.  (Meg. 
Taanitb.)  [Comp.  Tebeth  28.] 

27.  A  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Galileans,  or 
those  who  attempted  to  set  up  crowns  over  the  gates 
of  their  temples,  and  of  their  houses ;  and  even  on 
the  heads  of  their  oxen  and  asses ;  and  to  sing  hymns 
in  honor  of  false  sods.  The  Maccabees  drove  them 
out  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  this  feast 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  theur  expulsion.  (MegilL 
Taanitb.) 

28.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  1 
Sam.  XXV.  1. 

SIVAN. 

Thenvnih  month  of  the  civU  year ;  the  third  month  ^ 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  R  has  thirty  daySf  and  aor 
swers  to  the  moon  of  May. 

Day  1.  New-moon. 

6.  Fentecost,  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover. 
Called  also  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  because  it  happened 
seven  weeks  idler  the  passover.  We  do  not  find  that 
it  had  any  octave. 

15, 16.  A  feast  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Mac- 
cabees over  the  people  of  Bethsan,  1  Mac.  v.  58;  xiL 
40,41,    (Megill.  Taanitb.) 

17.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Csesarea  by  the  As- 
moneans ;  who  drove  the  pajrans  from  thence,  and 
settled  the  Jews  there.    (MegiU.  Taanitb.) 


THE  JEWISH  CALENDAR. 


99l  a  ft0t  in  manory  of  the  ptofaibitioii  by  Jeio- 
bcMun,  ton  of  Nebat,  to  his  Mbjectiy  fbrbiddiiig  them 
to  cany  their  fint-firuita  to  Jerunlem,  1  Kings  xiL  !I7. 

SS.  A  ftflt  in  oommemonition  of  die  deoBi  of  the 
nbbinsi  Simeon,  eon  of  Qemaliel,  Iihmael,  eon  of 
Eliflha,  and  Chanina,  the  high-prieet's  deputy. 

A  feaet  in  memory  of  the  aoiemn  judgment  pro- 
nounced in  &vor  of  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  acunat  the  Ishniaelitea,  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  biimri|^t,  maintain  a  pooecaaion  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  against  the  Canaanitea,  who  claimed  the 
nmcL  as  being  the  original  poaseaaora,  and  against 
the  Egyptiana,  who  demanded  restitution  of  the  vea- 
aeb  and  other  things,  borrowed  by  the  Hebrewi^ 
when  they  left  Egypt.  ( Vide  Megillath  Taanith.)  But 
the  Gemara  of  Babylon  (Tit  Sanhedrim,  c.  11.)  puts 
the  day  of  thia  aentence  on  Niaan  14.  [Comp.  Cia- 
leu  31.1 

27.  A  ftat,  because  rabbi  Chanina,  the  eon  of 
Thardion,  was  burnt  with  the  book  of  the  law. 

90.  The  first  neW-moon  of  the  month  Thammuz. 

THAMMUZ,  or  TAMUZ. 

The  teiUhmofUKtf  the  eM year;  AeJhwA momik  of 
the  half  year.  E  has  hui  twenty-mne  day$^  mid  on- 
twere  to  (he  moon  qfJyne, 

Day  1.  New-moon. 

14  A  feast  Ibr  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious  book 
of  the  Sadducees  and  Bethusiana,  by  which  they 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  oral  law,  and  aU  the  tra- 
ditions.   fMe^  Taanith.) 

17.  A  rast  m  memory  of  the  tables  of  the  law, 
brcAen  by  Moses,  Exod.  xxxii.  19. 

On  this  day  the  city  of  Jerusalem  waa  taken.  The 
perpetual  evening  and  mominff  aacrifice  waa  sus- 
pended during  Uie  sieae  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
Epistemon  tore  the  bo<w  of  the  law,  and  set  up  an 
idol  in  the  temple.  It  is  not  said  whether  this  nap- 
pened  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochua  Epiphanes, 
or  the  Romana. 

Aa 

The  eleventh  motdh  qf  (he  ewU  year;  the  fifth  moitUh 
qfthe  Moertd  year,  E  haa  thirty  daye^  ma  anewere 
to  the  sMon  qfJuly. 

1.  New-moon.  A  ftst  for  the  death  of  Aaron  the 
high-priest 

5.  A  commemoration  of  the  children  of  Jethuel,of 
the  race  of  Judah,  who,  after  the  return  fix>m  the  cap- 
tivity, ftuniahed  wood  to  the  temple.  (MegilL  'numith.) 

9.  A  ftist  of  the  fifth  month,  in  memory  of  God*s 
declaration  to  Mosea  on  this  day,  that  none  of  Ae 
murmuring  Israelites  should  enter  the  land  of  prom- 
ise, Numb.  xiv.  29,  31. 

SACRED  YEAR. 
ATamee  and  Order  of  the  Hebrew  MowUu. 

1.  Nisan,  answering  to March,  O.  S. 

2.  Jiar April. 

3.  Sivan May. 

4.  Thammuz June. 

5.  Ab. • July. 

d  Elul August 

7.  Tizri September. 

8.  Marchesvan October. 

9.  Cisleu '. .  .November. 

10.  Thebet December. 

11  Sebat January. 

13.  Adar February. 


On  the  same  day  the  temple  was  takea  lad  bunt; 
Solomon'a  temple  first  by  the  ChaldeHu ;  Herod's 
temple  afterwaraa  by  the  Romans. 

18.  A  ftat,  becauae  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  e^eiiioe 
lamp  went  out 

2l.  Xyiophoria ;  a  feaat  on  which  they  stored  ip 
the  necessary  wood  in  the  templ&  (Seldeo.  It^ 
JoeeDhus,  de  Bello,  lib.  iL  cap.  17.)  8caJig«r  pbra 
this  leadnd  on  the  Sfid  of  the  next  moath. 

34.  A  ftast  in  memory  of  the  abotitioo  of  a  lav  bi 
the  Asmonean%  or  M accabeea,  which  had  b»&  in- 
troduced by  the  Sadduoeea,  enactiDg,  that  both  soe 
and  daughters  should  alike  inherit  the  eatatei  of  id^j 
parenta.    (MegiU.  Tsanith.) 

30l  The  first  new-moon  of  the  mondi  Elul 

ELUL. 

TV  iweffth  mofdh  of  the  cvoH  year ;  and  (kt  Jtrniti 
month  f^  the  ecdeeiasUcal  year.  Ekashvtimfy 
nine  daye^  and  anawere  to  the  moon  ofAtigvd. 

Day  1.  New-moon. 

7.  Dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerunlem  by  Nebr- 
miah,  Ezra  xiL  27.  We  read  in  Neh.  n  15,  tbii 
theee  walls  were  finished  Elul  25.  Bat  as  there  sii 
remained  many  things  to  be  done,  to  complete  ths 
work,  the  dedication  might  have  been  deferred  to  iIk 
7th  of  Elul  of  the  yevfoUowing.    (MegilL  Seldi 

17.  A  fast  fi>r  the  death  of  the  spiea,  who  brcuft^i 
an  ill  report  of  the  land  of  promise,  Numbi  xir.  da. 

A  feaat  in  remembrance  of  the  expoUon  of  tb 
Romana,  [rather  the  Greeka,]  who  wottld  btve  ftt 
vented  the  Hebrews  from  marTyinff,aii(i  who  (febos- 
ored  the  daughters  of  laraeL  When  they  inu^n^ 
to  use  violence  towarda  Judith,  the  onlv  daugbtercf 
Mattathiaa,  he,  with  the  aasistance  of  his  bods,  oTer- 
came  them,  and  delivered  his  couotiy  from  ^' 
yoke.  In  commemoration  of  which  deliveranceiiM 
festival  was  appointed.  , 

21.  Xyiophoria;  a  feast  in  which  thcybroufbtio 
the  temple  the  necesaary  provisioD  of  wood  forke^ 
ing  in  the  fire  of  the  altar  of  bumt-aacrifice*.  iw 
calendar  of  Scaliger  places  this  feast  oo  the  ^. 
( Vide  the  21st  of  the  foregoing  month.) 

32.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  puniahmeot  mm 
on  the  wicked  laraelites,  whose  insolence  couM  vi 
be  otherwise  restrained  than  by  putting  them  » 
death ;  for  then  Judea  was  in  the  poeseMOD  ot  w 
Gentiles.  They  allowed  these  wfcked  Iwf^ 
three  days  to  reform  ;  but  as  they  "bowed  no  Ji«» 
of  repentance,  they  were  condenaned  to  deatti.  i* 
gill.  Taanith.)  .  ,l 

[From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  montu, » 
comet  is  sounded  to  warn  of  the  approacIiuigDn 
year.] 

CIVIL  YEAR 

Manes  and  Order  o/tht  Hebrew  Mtfn&i- 

7  L  Tim Sepiembcr,0.& 

8  2.  Marchesvan Octoher. 

9  a  Cisleu Novembff. 

10  4.  Thebet December. 

11  5.  Sebat iT"t 

12  a  Adar Febwaiy. 

1  7.  Nisan March. 

2  8.  Jiar Apnl 

3  9.  Sivan May. 

4  10.  Thammuz J"?*- 

5 11.  Ab i^y- 

6  12.  Elul Augu* 


A  GENERAL 


CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE 


OF  TBX 


HOLY  BIBLE. 


Th£  ,^uih4>r  places  iU  true  daU  qf  the  hirihqf  Cliris^  oontnMm  .Bra,  or  A.  D. 

A.  M.  1  corresponds  to  the  710th  year  of  the  Julian  Period. 

We  have  added  the  Chronology  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales ;  and  alao  a  re&ienee  to  the  aourcee  of  infoniiatioiiy 

both  sacred  and  pro&ne.    [It  must,  however,  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  particularity 

of  the  dates  here  assigned  rests  chiefly  on  mere  coi^ecture.    K, 
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World. 


Calmet.      Bata. 


2 

3 

129 

130 

235 
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874 
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987 
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1287 
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ChriiL 
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4000 


3999 
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3871 
3870 
3765 
3675 
3605 
3540 
3378 
3313 
3126 
3070 
3013 
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2860 
2765 
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2578 


5411 


5311 
5310 
5210 
5181 
4976 
4786 
4616 
4451 
4289 
4124 
3937 
4481 
3914 
4269 
3755 
4071 
3877 
3721 
3489 


noil  TB  CRBATVW  TO  TBI  BOtlB  OT  eBllBT. 


The  Creation. 

First  (2ay.— Creation  of  Light 

Second  aay, ^the  Firmament 

Third  (%.— Sea,  Water,  Plants,  Trees 

Fourih  day. — Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars 

Fiph  day, — ^Fishes,  and  Birds 

Stxih  day, — ^Land  Animals,  and  Man 

God  causes  the  animals  to  appear  before  Adam,  who 
gives  them  names.  God  creates  the  woman  by 
taking  her  out  of  the  side  of  the  man^  and  gives 
her  to  him  for  a  wife.  He  brings  them  into  Para- 
dise   • 

Seventh  day,— God  rests  from  the  work  oi  Creation, 
and  sanctifies  the  repose  of  the  Sabbath 

Eve,  tempted  fatally,  by  means  of  the  serpent,  diso- 
beys God,  and  persuades  her  husband,  Adam,  to 
disobedience  also.  God  expels  them  firom  Paradise. 

Cain  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve 

Abel  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve 

Cain  kills  his  brother  AbeL 

Seth  born,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve 

Enos  bom,  son  of  Seth 

Cainan  born,  son  of  Enos 

Mahalaleel  bora,  son  of  Cainan. 

Jared  bom,  son  of  Mahalaleel 

Enoch  bom,  son  of  Jared 

Methuselah  bom,  son  of  Enoch 

Lamech  bom,  son  of  MetHuaelah • 

Adam  dies,  aged  980  years. 

Enoch  translated,  had  lived  965  years 

Seth  dies,  aged  912  years • 

Noah  bom,  son  of  I^mech • •  • 

Enos  dies,  aged  905  yotm 

Cainan  dies,  aged  910  yean 

Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  o95  years 

Jared  dies^  agea  962  yean 


Gen.  L  1 — 5. 
6—8. 

a-ia 

14—19. 

20-23L 

24—81;  iL7. 


•* 
u. 


-a,  a 


m. 
iv.  1. 

—  a. 

—a 

—  25. 

V.  a 

—  9. 

—  19. 

—  15. 

—  18. 

—  21. 

—  35. 

—  6. 

—  24 

—a 
— sa 

—  11. 

—  14. 

—  17 

— sia 


L 


M8 
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1536 


1556 
1558 
1651 
1656 


1657 


1658 
1663 


3136 


9S56 
2356 


3257 


1693 
1723 
1757 
1770 


1771 


1787 

1819 
1849 
1878 
1948 
3006 
3006 
3018 
3063 


3083 


3358 

3263 


TMrhaiM 


3460 


t%AAA 

3443 
3349 
3344 


3343 


3343 
3337 


3293 
3533 
3657 
3857 


2857 


3784 
3794 
2919 
3049 
3289 
3198 
3606 
3358 
3368 
3318 


3333 


3307 
3377 
3243 
3330 


3339 


lUlr. 


3375 


3155 
3155 


3154 


3153 
3148 


3313 

3181 
3151 
3122 
2053 
1994 
1993 
1983 
1917 


1917 


3018 
2888 
3754 
2554 


2554 


2624 
3614 
3483 
3363 
3383 
2213 
2805 
2153 
2143 
3093 


9078 


ntOM  TBK  dSATiON  TO  TBS  BBTll  Of  CBBI8T. 


God  informB  Noah  of  the  Ibture  deluge,  and  com- 
missions him  to  preach  repentance,  130  years 
before  the  deluge 

Japhet  bom,  eldest  sod  of  Noah 

Shem  born,  the  second  son  of  Noah 

Lamech  dies,  the  father  of  Noah,  aged  777  years. . . . 

Methuselah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  969  years, 
in  the  year  of  the  deluge 

The  tenth  day  of  the  second  month  (November)  God 
commands  Noah  to  prepare  to  enter  the  ark 

Seventeenth  day  of  the  same  month,  Noah  enters  the 
ark  with  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  their  wives 

Rain  on  the  earth,  forty  days.  The  waters  continue 
on  the  earth  150  days 

Seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  ark  rests 
on  the  mountain  of  Ararat 

First  day  of  the  tenth  month,  the  tope  of  the  moun- 
tains begin  to  appear 

Forty  days  afterwards,  Noah  sends  forth  a  raven .... 

Seven  days  afterwards,  Noah  sends  out  the  dove ;  it 
returns 

Seven  days  afterwards,he  sends  it  out  again ;  it  returns 
in  the  evening,  bringing  an  olive-branch  in  its  bill. 

Seven  days  afterwards,  he  sends  it  forth  again ;  it  re- 
turns no  more 

Noah  being  now  601  years  old,  the  firvt  day  of  tlie 
first  month  he  takes  off  the  roof  of  the  ark 

Twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month  Noah  quits 
the  ark.  He  ofiers  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving.  God 
permits  to  man  the  use  of  flesh  as  food ;  and  ap- 
points the  rainbow,  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  send 
no  more  a  universal  deluge 

Arphaxad  bora,  son  of  Shem 

About  seven  years  after  the  deluge,  Noah,  having 
planted  a  vinevard,  drank  of  the  wine  to  excess ; 
falling  asleep,  he  was  uncovered  in  his  tent.  His 
son  Ham,  mocking  at  him,  is  cursed  for  it 

Salah  bora,  son  of  Arphaxad 

Heber  bora,  son  of  Salah 

Phaleg  bora,  son  of  Heber 

About  this  time  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is 
undertaken ;  God  confounds  the  language  of  men, 
and  disperses  them 

About  this  time  the  bennning  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arcliy,  by  Nimrod.  From  this  year  to  the  taking 
of  Babylon  by  Alexander  the  Great,  are  1903  years ; 
the  period  to  which  Callisthenes  traced  the  astro- 
nomical calculations  of  the  Chaldeans 

The  Egyptian  empire  begins  about  the  same  time,  by 
Ham,  the  father  of  Mizraim :  this  empire  continued 
1633  years,  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 
byses 

Reu  bora,  son  of  Phaleg 

Division  of  the  Earth 

Serag  bora,  son  of  Reu 

Nahor  bora,  son  of  Serag 

Terah  bora,  son  of  Nahor 

Haran  bora,  son  of  Terah 

Noah  dies,  aged  ^50  years 

Abram  born,  son  of  Terah 

Sarai  bora,  afterwards  wife  of  Abram 

Abram  called,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  He  travels  to 
Gharri,  or  Haran,  of  Mesopotamia.  His  ftither, 
Terah,  dies  diere,  aged  305  years 

Second  calling  of  Abram  ftt>m  Haran.    He  comes 


Gen.  vL  13-22;  Heb. 

xi.7;lPct.EaO; 

2  Pet  lis. 

V.  38;  1.21. 

32. 

31. 


V1U.4. 


ix.  1-17. 
xi.  10, 11. 


ix.  90-27. 

xL12. 

-14. 

-46. 


—  1-9. 

X.  8-ia 


Porpbyr.  ap.  Simplif- 
lib.  u.  de  Cojlo. 

P8.cvi.22;  fexix-ll; 
Consumtin.  Mana*  » 

Annalib. 
Gen.  xi.  18. 

X.25. 

xi.20. 

22. 

24.  I 

xi.27;Jo8h.x5^;^ 

29,30;mi.i'' 

Acts  vii.  2, 3. 
Gen.  xi.  31, 32 
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4006 
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4095 
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4164 
4171 
4181 
4229 

4189 
4209 

42r>9 


1409 


4269 


1409 
1401 
1339 
1321 


1281 


1248 
1241 

1232 

1229 
1228 

1205 

1201 

1183 
1180 

1177 
1170 
1160 
1152 


1151 

1139 
1133 
1132 
1113 


1112 


1596 


1572 
1564 
1524 
1506 

1426 

1406 
1366 
1359 

1319 

1316 
1293 
1271 
1253 


1247 
1240 
1230 
1182 

1222 

1202 
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1142 


Zebulun,  iMacbar,  Aiher,  Naphtali  and  Dan.  Re- 
ceives his  own  portion  at  Tiainath-Berab,  on  the 
mountain  of  Gabaah 

Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaawh,  return 
beyond  Jcudan 

Joshua  renews  the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and 
the  Israelites. 

Joshua  dies,  aged  110  years 

Afte»  his  death,  the  elders  govern  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years ;  during  which  time  happen  the  wars 
of  Judah  with  Adoni-bezek 

Anarchy ;  during  which  some  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
conquer  the  city  of  Laish. 

In  this  interval  happened  the  story  of  Micah,and  the 
idolatry  occasioned  by  his  ophdd. 

Also,  the  war  of  the  twelve  tnbes  agamst  Benjamin, 
to  revenge  the  outrage  committed  on  the  wife  of  a 
Levite. 

The  Lord  sends  prophets,  in  vain,  to  reclaim  the  He- 
brews. He  permits,  therefore,  that  they  should  &11 
into  slavery 

Servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  Cushan-Risba- 
thaim,  king  of  Mesopotaniia,  eight  years, 

Othniel  delivers  them  ;  defeats  Cushan-Rishathaim ; 
judges  the  people  forty  years 

Second  servitude,  under  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  about 
sixty-two  years  after  the  peace  ofOthniel 

Ehud  delivers  them,  after  about  twenty  years 

Third  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  tne  Philistines. 
Shamgar  delivers  them ;  year  uncertain • . 

Fourth  servitude,  under  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor. 
Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  them,  after  twenty 
years 

Fifth  servitude  under  the  Midianites • 

Gideon  delivers  IsraeL  He  governs  them  nine  years, 
from  2759  to  2768 

Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  procures  iiimself  to  be 
made  king  of  Shechem 

Abimelech  kiUed,  after  three  years 

Tola,  judge  of  Israel,  after  Abimelech ;  governs 
twennr-mree  years. 

Jair  judges  Israel,  chiefly  beyond  Jordan ;  governs 
twenty-two  years. 

Sixth  servitude  under  the  Philistines  and  the  Am- 
monites  

Jephthah  delivers  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan 

Tlie  city  of  Troy  taken,  408  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad. 

Jephthan  dies,  Ibzan  succeeds  him • . . .  • 

Ibzan  dies,  Elon  succeeds  him • 

Elon  dies,  Abdon  succeeds  him 

Abdon  dies.  The  high-priest  Eli  succeeds  as  judge  } 
of  Israel ) 

Seventh  servitude  under  the  PhiUstines,  tbrty  years 

Samuel  bora • 

Under  his  judicature  God  raises  Samson,  bora  2849. 

God  begins  to  manifest  himself  to  Samuel 

Samson  marries  at  Timnath 

Samson  buras  the  ripe  corn  of  the  Philisdnes 

Samson  delivered  to  the  Philistines  by  Delilah  ;  kills 
himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
with  a  great  multitude  of  Philistines.  He  defended 
Israel  twenty  years 

War  between  the  Philistines  and  Israel.  The  ark 
of  the  Lord  taken  by  the   Philisdnea.     Death 
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Reuben  horn,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah 

Simeon  bora,  son  of  Leah 

Levi  born,  son  of  Leah 

Judah  born,  son  of  Leah . . .  *. 

Joseph  bora,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  Jacob  being 
90  years  old 

Jacob  resolves  to  retura  to  his  narents  in  Canaan. 
Laban  pursues  htm,  and  ovnttutes  him  on  mount 
Gilead.  Esau  comes  to  meet  him,  and  receives  him 
with  much  affection.    Jacob  arrives  at  Shechem .  • 

Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  ravished  by  Shechem,  son 
of  Hamor.  Dinah's  brothens  revenge  this  amt>nt 
b)r  the  death  of  the  Shechemites 

Benjamin  bora,  son  of  Rachel 

Joseph,  bein^  seventeen  years  old,  tells  his  father. 
Jacob,  of  his  brothers'  nults ;  they  hate  him,  and 
sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into  Egypt 
Joeeph  sold  there  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar 

About  this  time  Judah  marries  the  daughter  of 
Shuah,  a  Canaanite,  by  whom  he  has  £r,  Onan 
and  Shelah 

Joseph,  tempted  by  the  wife  of  his  master  Potiphar, 
refuses  her ;  is  put  in  prison 

The  shepherds,  expelled  fh>m  Egypt,  settle  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Joeeph  explains  the  dreama  of  the  two  officers  of 
Pharaoh 

Isaac  dies,  aged  180  years 

Pharaoh's  dreams  explained  by  Joseph  ;  Joeeph  is  7 
made  goveraor  of  Egypt \ 

The  beginning  of  the  seven  yean  of  plenty  fbretoul 
by  Joseph 

Manasseh  Dora,  son  of  Joseph 

Ephraim  bora,  second  son  of  Joseph 

Tne  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  scarcity,  fhre- 
told  by  Joseph 

Joseph's  ten  brethren  resort  to  Egypt  to  buy  com. 
Joseph  imprisons  Simeon 

Joseph's  brethren  remrn  into  Egypt,  with  their 
brother  Benjamin.  Joseph  discovers  himself)  and 
engages  them  to  settle  in  Egypt  with  their  father, 
Jacob,  then  130  years  old 

Joseph  gets  all  tlie  money  of  Egypt  into  the  king's 
treasury * 

Joseph  gets  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  for  the  king 

The  Egyptians  sell  their  lands  and  libmies  to  Pha- 
nioh 

The  end  of  the  seven  yean  of  scarcity.  Joeeph  re- 
turas  the  Egyptians  their  cattle  and  their  lands,  on 
condition  that  they  pay  the  king  the  fifth  part  of 
the  produce 

Jacob's  last  sickness ;  he  adopts  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh ;  foretells  the  character  of^all  his  sons ;  de* 
sires  to  be  buried  with  his  fathers.  Dies,  aged  147 
years 

Joseph  dies,  aged  110  years.  He  fbretells  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  desires  his 
bones  may  be  taken  with  them  into  Canaan 

Levi  dies,  aged  137  years 

A  new  king  in  Egvpt,  who  knew  neither  Joseph  nor 
his  services.    He  oppresses  the  Israelites 

About  this  time  lived  Job,  famous  for  his  wisdom, 
virtue  and  patience 

Aaron  bora,  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed 

Moses  bora,  brother  to  Aaron ;  is  exposed  on  the  banks 
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FROM  TIIE  CEEATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


of  the  Nile ;  is  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughtery  who 
adopts  him 

Moses  goes  to  visit  his  brethren ;  kills  an  Egyptian ; 
beinff  informed  that  Pharaoh  knows  of  it,  he  retires 
into  Midian ;  marries  Zipporab,  daughter  of  Je- 
thro ;  has  two  sons  by  her,  Gershom  and  Eliezer. 

The  Lord  appears  to  Moses  in  a  burning  bush,  while 
feeding  his  &ther-in-biw's  flock;  sends  him  to 
Egypt  to  deliver  Israel 

Moses  returns  into  Egypt.  His  brother  Aaron  comes 
to  meet  him,  to  mount  Uoreb.  The  two  brothers 
announce  to  Pharaoh  the  commands  of  the  Lord ; 
Pharaoh  refuses  to  set  Israel  at  liber^ ;  but  loads 
them  with  new  burdens.  Moses  performs  several 
miracles  in  his  presence ;  these  failing  to  convince 
the  king,  his  people  suffer  several  plagues 

1.  Plague.  Water  changed  into  blood;  about  the 
18th  of  6th  month 

2.  Plague.    Frogs ;  25th  of  6th  month 

3.  Plague.    Gnats  or  lice ;  27th  of  6th  month 

4.  Flies  of  all  sorts;  about  the  28th  and  29th  of  6th 
month '. . . . 

5.  Murrain  on  the  cattle;  about  the  1st  of  7th  month. 

6.  Boils ;  about  the  3d  of  7th  month 

7.  Hail,  thunder  and  fire  from  heaven ;  4th  of  7th  month 

8.  Locusts ;  7th  of  7th  month 

9.  Darkness ;  10th  of  7th  month 

On  this  day  Moses  appoints  that  this  month  in  fumre 

should  be  the  1st  month,accordingto  the  sacredstyle. 
Ordere  the  pa8sover,and  sets  apart  the  paschal  lamb, 
which  was  to  be  sacrificed  four  days  aflerwards. . 

10.  Death  of  the  fir8t-l)om  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
night  of  the  14th  or  15th  of  Abib 

This  same  night,  the  Israelitps  celebratn  the  first 

possover ;  and  Pharaoh  expels  them  from  Egypt. 

Israel  departs  from  Rameses  to  Succotli 


From  Succoth  to  Etham 


From  Etham  tliey  turned  south,  and  encamped  at  Pi- 
hahiroth ;  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baal-zephon 

Pharaoh  pursues  Israel  ^vith  his  army,  and  overtakes 
tliem  at  Pi-hahiroth :  God  gives  the  Hebrews  a 
pillar  of  cloud  to  guide  and  protect  them.  The 
waters  divided.  Israel  goes  through  on  dry  ground. 
The  Egyptians  are  drowned;  21st  of  the  first  month. 

Moses,  having  fmsscd  the  sea,  is  now  in  the  wilderness 
of  Etham ;  afler  marching  three  days  in  the  desert, 
Israel  arrives  at  Marah,  where  Moses  sweetens  the 
water.  From  Marah  they  come  to  Elim.  From 
Elim  to  the  Red  sea ;  then  into  the  desert  of  Sin, 
where  God  sends  manna ;  firom  thence  to  Dopbcab. 
A  lush  and  Kephidim,  where  Moses  obtains  wau# 
from  a  rock ;  2d  month 

About  this  place  the  Amalekites  slay  those  who  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  body  of  Israel.  Moses  sends 
Joshua  against  them,  while  he  himself  goes  to  a 
mountain,  and  lifVs  up  his  hands  in  prayer 

On  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  after  their  de« 
parture  from  Egypt,  Israel  comes  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Sinai,  where  they  encamp  above  a  year. . . 

Moses  goes  up  the  mountain ;  God  ofiTen  a  covenant 
to  Israel • 

Moses  comes  down  from  the  moumain,  and  reports  to 
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3514 


\    m.     ■ 


1486 


the  people  what  the  Lord  had  propoeed.  The  people 
declare  their  resdinefls  to  enter  into  this  covenant. 

Mofies  again  ascends  the  mountain ;  God  orders  him  to 
bid  the  people  prepare  themselves  to  receive  his  law. 

On  the  third  day  after  that  notice,  the  glory  of  God 
appears  on  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  sound  of 
trumpet  and  thunder.  Moses  stations  the  people  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Sinai ;  he  alone  goes  up  the  moun- 
tain. Grod  directs  him  to  forbid  the  people  to  ascend, 
lest  they  should  suffer  death.  Moses  goes  down 
and  declares  these  orders  to  the  people.  He  then 
ascends  again,  and  receives  the  decalogue 

He  returns,  and  proposes  to  the  people  what  he  had 
received  from  the  Lord.  The  people  consent, and 
covenant  on  the  terms  proposed 

Moses  goes  again  up  the  mountain ;  God  gives  him 
several  judiciary  precepts  of  civil  polity.  At  his 
return,  he  erects  twelve  altars  at  tne  foot  of  the 
mountain,  causes  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  ratify 
the  covenant,  and  sprinkles  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  the  book  that  contained  the  conditions  of 
the  covenant  He  also  sprinkles  the  people,  who 
promise  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  Lord 

Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  go  up  the  mountain,  and  see  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  They  come  down  the  same  day ;  but 
Moses,  and  his  servant  Joshua,  stay  there  six  days 
longer.  The  seventh  day  the  Lord  calls  Moses,  and 
dunng  forty  days  shows  him  all  that  concerned  his 
tabernacle,  the  ceremonies  of  sacrifice,  and  other 
things 

After  these  forty  days,  God  fives  Moses  the  deca- 
logue, written  on  two  tables  of  stone,  and  bids 
him  hasten  down,  because  Israel  had  made  a  golden 
calf,  and  was  worshipping  it 

Moses  comes  down,  and  finding  the  people  dancinff 
about  their  golden  calf,  he  dirows  the  tables  of 
stone  on  the  ground,  and  breaks  them.  Coining 
into  tlie  camp,  he  desuroys  the  calf;  slays  by  the 
sword  of  the  Levites,  three  thousand  Israel- 
ites, who  had  worshipped  this  idol 

The  day  following,  Moses  again  ^oes  up  the  moun- 
tain, and,  by  his  entreaties,  obtains  from  God  the 
pardon  of  his  people.  God  orders  him  to  prepare 
new  tables  for  the  law ;  and  promises  not  to  for- 
sake Israel 

Moses  comes  down  and  prepares  new  tables ;  goes 
up  again  the  day  following ;  God  shows  him  his 
glory.  He  continues  again  fortv  days  and  forty 
nights  on  the  mountain,  and  Grod  writes  a  second 
time  his  law  on  the  tables  of  stone 

Afler  forty  days,  Moses  comes  down,  not  knowing 
that  his  face  shines  with  glory.    He  puts  a  veil 

^  over  his  face,  discourses  to  the  people,  and  proposes 
to  erect  a  tabernacle  to  the  Loro ;  to  accomplish 
this,  he  taxes  each  Israelite  at  half  a  shekel.  This 
occasions  a  numbering  of  the  people,  who  amount 
to  603,550  men.  He  appoints  Bezaleel  and  Aho- 
liab  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  tabernacle 

Constraction  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  of  the  second  year,  afler  the  exodus. . . 

A  second  numbering  of  the  people,  the  first  day  of 
the  second  month 

Consecration  of  the  tabernacle,  the  altars  and  the 
priests,  the  fifth  day  of  the  second  month 
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The  Levites  numbered  by  themselTee ;  tfae^  are  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  instead  of 
the  first-born  of  Israel ~  • . 

On  the  eiffhth  day  after  the  consecration  of  the  taber- 
nacle, toe  princes  of  the  tribes,  each  on  his  day, 
offer  their  presents  to  the  tabernacle 

Jethro  comes  to  the  camp,  a  few  days  before  the  de- 
parture of  Israel  from  Sinai 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  (May,) 
the  Israelites  decamp  fix)m  Sinai,  and  come  to 
Taberah,  or  Burning;  from  thence  to  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  or  the  Graves  of  Lust,  three  days'  jour- 
ney firom  mount  Sinai 

Eldaid  and  Medad  prophesy  in  the  camp 

Quails  sent 


Israel  arrives  at  Hazeroth ;  Aaron  and  Miriam  mur- 
mur against  Moses,  because  of  his  wife.  Miriam 
continues  seven  days  without  the  camp 

Israel  comes  to  Rithmah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ; 
thence'to  Kadesh-bamea ;  firom  whence  they  send 
twelve  chosen  men,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  to  ex- 
amine the  land  of  Canaan 

After  forty  days  these  men  return  to  Kadesh-bamea, 
and  exasperate  the  people,  sayinff  that  this  country 
devourea  its  inhabitants,  and  that  they  were  not 
able  to  conquer  it  Caleb  and  Joshua  withstand 
them ;  the  people  mutinv :  God  swears  that  none 
of  the  murmurers  should  enter  the  land,  but  be 
consumed  in  the  desert  The  people  resolve  on 
enterinff  Canaan,  but  are  repelled  by  the  Amalek- 
ites  ana  the  Canaanites 

Continue  a  long  while  at  Kadesh-bamea.    From  ? 
hence  they  joumey  to  the  Red  sea 5 

A'amet  t^ftht  several  SUxHane. 


1.  Rameses. 
3.  Succoth. 

3.  Etham. 

4.  Baal-zephon. 

5.  Desert  of  Etham. 

6.  Marah. 

7.  Elim. 

8.  Coast  of  Red  sea. 

9.  Desert  of  Sin. 

10.  Dophcah. 

11.  Alush. 

12.  Rephidim. 
la  Sinu. 

14.  Taberah. 

15.  Kibroth-hattaavah. 

16.  Hazeroth. 

17.  Rithmah. 

18.  Rimmon-Parez. 

19.  Libnah. 

20.  Rissah. 

21.  Kehelathah. 

22.  Mount  Shapher. 

23.  Haradah. 

24.  Makheloth. 

25.  Tahatfa. 


27.  Mithcah. 

28.  Hathmonab. 

29.  Moaeroth. 

30.  Bene-jaakan. 

31.  Hor-Haffidgad. 

32.  JotbathA. 

33.  Ebronah. 

34.  Ezion-gaber. 

35.  Moaeroth. 

36.  Kadesh. 

37.  Moui^Hor. 

38.  ZalmKah. 

39.  Punon. 

40.  Oboth. 

41.  Ije-abarim. 

42.  Valley  of  Zared. 

43.  Bamoth  Anxoa. 

44.  Beer. 

45.  Muttanah. 

46.  NahalieL 

47.  Dibon-gad. 

48.  Almon^iblatfaaim. 

49.  Mount  Pisgah. 

50.  Kedemoth. 

51.  Abel-shittim. 


26.  Tkrah.     (But  see  UMer  the  article  Exonut,  p.  490.) 
Probably  at  the   encampment  of  Kadesh-bamea, 


Numb.L47-^;iiL 
IT.  49 ;  TUL 


Numb.  X.  ll^xL  84; 
xxxiiL  16. 

xL26,27. 

31,32;Ex.xvL 

13;  Ps.  IxxviiL 
26-29;  CV.40. 

35— xlLlS; 

xxxiiL  17. 


xiL  16— xiiL  20; 
xxxi]Ll& 


XiiL  21— xiT.  45. 
XT. — xix. 
Deut  L  46 ;  ii.  1. 
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KINGS  OF  JUDAH.-388  Y 

Jehotthaphat   dies,    having  reigned   twenty-fiye  ? 

yean ;  Jehoram  succeeds. > 

The  Idumeans  revolt,  and  asiert  their  liberty*. ..... 

Jehoram,  at  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  Athaliah,  1 

introduces  into  Judah  the  worship  of  Baal \ 

Jehoram  smitten  of  God,  with  an  incurable  distemper 

in  his  bowels 

Jehoram  makes  his  son  Ahaziah  viceroy,  or  associate 

in  his  kingdom. 

Jehoram  dies ;  be  reigned  four  years. ^ 

Ahaziah  reigns  but  one  year • \ 

Joash,  or  Jehoash,  bom. 

Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  flourishee. 

Ahaziah  accompanies  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  to  the 

sie^  of  Ramoth-gilead 

Ahaziah  slain  by  Jehu 

Athaliah  kills  all  the  royal  femily;  she  usurps  the 
kinffdom.  Joash  is  preserved,  and  kept  secretly 
in  the  temple  six  years 

Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  sets  Joash  on  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  slays  AthAliah.  Joash  reigns  forty 
yean • • 

Amaziah  bom,  son  of  Joash. 

Joash  repairs  the  temple. 

Zechariah,the  high-priest,  son  of  Jehoiada,  killed  in 
tlie  temple  bv  order  of  Joash 

Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  wars  against  Joash 

Hazael  returns  against  Joash ;  forces  large  sums  from 
him. 

Joash  dies,  Amaziah  succeeds  him ;  reigns  twenty-  > 
nine  years \ 

Amaziah  wars  against  Idumea 

Amaziah  wars  against  Joash,  king  of  Israel ;  is  de-  } 

feated  by  him \ 

Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  bom,  son  of  Amaziah. 

Amaziah  dies 

Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  succeeds  him;  reigns  fiAy- 
two  years 

In  Judah,  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Amos,  under  this 
reign 

Jotham  bom,  son  of  U 


IKingBXiilSO^^QiL 

zxlL 
3Kingsviii.90;2Clii«L 

18;2aTOt 

i6,lL  ' 


3  Chroo.  zxL  18,  la 


3Kingivin.M-429; 

SChr.xxiLU 


3  Chron.  zzil  Sl 
3  Kings  iz.  16-^; 

SChr.im^l 


xlI— 3;2Chr. 


—  4-91;SChr 


xiLl— I6;SCbr. 
ziiv.  I'U 


3  Chron.  zziv.  17— 91  ' 
3  Kings  xiL  17. 

3  CbroD.  zziv.  83;  Si  ' 
3Kinnzn.l9-4ti;B^ 

^       1,3L 
xiT.7;2air«. 

XXV.  IVH 
S-15;2Cbf. 

zzv.I7-dl 


-_17-»: 
9  Chr.  zzv.  27,  £ 


XT.l»2;2Chi«. 


IsaiahLl;  AmoslL 
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KINGS  OF  ISRA£L.-d54  Yean. 


834 


Samaria  benesed  by  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria.  Ben- 
hadad  and  bis. army,  seized  witb  a  panic  fear,  flee 
in  tbe  ni^bt 

Elisha,  gomg  to  Damascus,  foretells  the  deatb  of 
Ben-badad,  and  tbe  reign  of  Hazael 

Jeborara  marcbes  with  Abaziah  against  Ramoth- 
ffilead;  is  dangerously  wounded,  and  carried  to 
Jezreel 

Jehu  rebels  against  Jehoram  ;  kills  him.  Jehu  reigns 
twenty-eight  years 

Jehu  dies ;  bis  son,  Jehoahaz,  succeeds  him ;  reigns  ? 
seventeen  years ^ 

Jehoahaz  dies ;  Joash,  or  Jehoaab,  succeeds  him.. . . 

Elisba  dies  about  this  time 

Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  dies ;  Ben-hadad  succeeds  him. 
Joash  wars  against  Ben-hadad 

Joash  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah 

Joash  dies ;  Jeroboam  II.  succeeds  him ;  reigns  forty- 
one  years. 

The  prophets  Jonali,  Hosea  and  Amos,  in  Israel, ) 
under  this  reign J 


2  Kings  vL  24.— vii.  7. 
viiL  7— la 


—  28,29. 
ix.  14<— z.  9a 


793 


An  io- 

Dum 
of  22 

afier 
I  he 

or  Je- 

mbo- 
•m  IL 


Jeroboam  II.  dies ;  Zachariah  bis  son  succeeds  biro ;  ? 
reigns  six  months ;  or  perhaps  ten  years. \ 

The  chronology  of  this  reign  is  perplexed.  2  Kings 
XV.  8, 12,  places  the  death  of  Zachariah  in  the  38th 
year  of  Uzziah,  allowing  him  a  reign  of  but  six 
months.  Yet,  reckoning  what  time  remains  to  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  must  either  admit 
an  interregnum  of  nine  or  eleven  years,  between 
Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah,  as  l/sher  does;  or 


X.  35, 36  ;   xiii. 
1— «. 


xiil  9,  10. 

—  14—21. 

—  24. 

—  25. 


xiv.  8—14. 

—  15,16,23,24, 
27. 

—  25;Hoa.i.]; 
AmosLl. 


—  26,  29;   zv. 
9,9. 
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KINGS  OF  JUDAH.--388  Yean. 


757 


741 


735 


Uzziah  dies ;  Jotham,  his  son,  succeeds ;  reigns  } 

sixteen  years. ( 

Isaiah  sees  the  glory  of  the  Lord 

Isaiah  and  Hosea  continue  to  prophesy. 
Hezekiah  bom^  son  of  Jotham. 


Rezin,  kins  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  in- 
vade Judah 

Jotham  dies;  Ahaz  succeeds  him;  reigns  sixteen 
years 

Rezin,  king  of  S^ria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  / 
continue  hostilities  against  Judah 5 

Isaiah  foretells  to  Ahaz  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and 
a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  two  kings  his  ene- 
mies. Nevertheless,  the  year  following,  they  re- 
tuni  and  spoil  his  country 

The  Idumeans  and  Philistines  also  invade  Judah. . . 

Ahaz  invites  to  his  assistance  Tiglath-pileeer,  king  } 
of  Assyria,  and  submits  to  pay  him  tribute \ 


Ahaz  remits  the  royal  authority  to  his  son  Hezekiah 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  dies  « 


2Kingsxv.6;7;2Chr. 

xxri.  22,^1 

I&  vL  John  xiL  3^-41. 


3  Kings  XV.  37. 


—  38;xTiJ.a 

xvi.5;  aChn-a 

xxviiL 


Isaiah  vii. — ix. 

2  Chron.  xxviil  16-1^ 

3King8xvi.7,8;2nir. 

xxviil.  16k 
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xxriii.27. 
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KINGS  OF  ISRAEL.-254  Yean. 

we  jnuBt  suppose  Jeroboam  II.  reiffned  five  yean ; 
or  that  his  reien  did  not  begin  till  3l91,  and  ended 
in  3232,  which  is  the  year  of  the  death  of  Zacha^ 
riah. 

Zachariab  killed  by  ShaUum,  after  reigning  six 
months 

Shallum  reigns  one  month ;  is  killed  by  Menahem, 
who  reigns  ten  years. 

Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  invades  Israel ;  Menahem  be- 
comes tributary  to  him 

Menahem  dies ;  rekaiah,  his  son,  succeeds. 

Pekaiah  assassinated  by  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah, 
who  reigns  twenty-eight  years.  The  text  allows 
20  years  only ;  but  we  must  read  28  yean.  Syn- 
cellus  says  (p.  202.^  it  was  28  years,  in  a  co^y 

a  noted  by  Basil.  And  indeed,  his  reign  besan  in 
le  52d  of  Azariah,  (2  Kings  xv.  27.)  and  ended  in 
the  12th  of  Ahaz,  (2  Kings  xvii.  1.)  which  includes 
28  yean 


Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesusi  governor 
of  Babylonia,  besiege  F  ardanapalus,  king  of  As- 
syria, in  Nineveh 

After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Sardanapalus  bums  bini- 
self  in  his  palace,  with  all  his  ricnes.  Arbaces  is 
acknowledged  king  of  Media,  and  Belesus  king  of 
Babylonia 

Belesus,  otherwise  Baladan,  or  Nabonassar,  founds 
the  Babylonian  empire.  This  famous  epoch  of 
Nabonassar,  falls  743  yean  before  Chnst;  747 
before  A.  D 

Ninus  junior,  called  in  Scripture  Tiglath-pileser,  suc- 
cessor of  Sardanapalus,  continues  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, but  reduced  into  very  narrow  limits.  Reigned 
nineteen  yean ;  according  to  others,  thii^  yean. 


2  Kings  XV.  10-12. 
—  13—17. 


—  19-31. 

—  22-96. 


XV.  25— 88. 


Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii. 
Athensus,  lib.  xii. 
Herod,  lib.  i. 


T'i?lath-pilP9er  defeats  and  slays  Rezin,  king  of? 

Damascus ) 

Enters  the  land  of  Israel,  takes  many  cities  and  cap- 

tivos ;  chiefly  from  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe 

of  Manasseh.    The  fiist  captivity  of  Israel 

Hoflhea,  son  of  Elah,  slays  rekah,  and  usurps  the 

kingrioni 

Reigns  peaceably  the  12th  yearof  Ahaz  ;  reigns  nine 

years .^ 

Shnlrnanrser  succeeds    Tiglath-pileser,  king   '  f  ) 

Nineveh J 


Justin,  lib.  L  c.  3. 


Nic.  Dam.  in  Eclog. 
Vales,  p.  426,  d&c 


2  Kings  XT.  29 ;  xvi.  7. 
Euseb.  Chron.  p.  46L 


xvi.  5 — 9 ;  Amos 
i.  5. 

XV.  29 ;  1  Chron. 
V.26. 

—  30,  31. 

xvii.  1. 


Castor,  ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  4G. 
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FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BaTH  OF  CBIIST. 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH.— 388  Years. 

Hezekiah  restores  the  worship  of  the  Lord  in  Jddah,  ? 

which  Ahaz  had  subverted S 

First-fruits  and  ty  thes  again  gatliered  into  the  temple, 

for  maintenauce  of  the  priests  and  ministers 


Hezekiah  revolts  from  the  Assyrians ;  makes  a  league 
with  Eg^pt  and  Cush,  against  Sennacherib 

Sennacherib  invades  Hezekiah ;  takes  several  cities  > 
of  Judah 5 

Hezektah's  sickness.  Isaiah  foretells  bis  cure; 
gives  him  as  a  sign,  the  shadow's  return  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz 

Sennacherib  besieges  Lachish 

Hezekiah  ^rives^money  to  Sennacherib,  who  vet  con- 
tinues bis  war  against  him,  and  sends  Rabsbakeh 
to  Jerusalem ;  marches  himself  against  Tirhakah, 
king  of  Cush,  or  Arabia.  Returning  into  Judab, 
the  angel  of  ^e  Lord  destroys  roanT  thousuida  of 
his  army ;  he  retires  to  Nineveh,  where  he  is 
by  his  sons 


2  Kings xviiL  1—6; 
2  Cfar.  xxix.~xiiL 

2  Cbron.  zzxL  4,  5. 


2  Kiii^i  xviu.  7. 

13;2Ck 

zxxii.  l;k 
xxxyI 

xx-l— ll;2ar. 

xxxriii. 
2  Chron.  zxxii  9. 


2King8xrin.l4-zii^: 
IsLXxxn. 

xxzviL 
HenMLDlkB. 
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nOM  THE  CBEATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OP  CHRIST. 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL.— 254  Yean. 


Hosbea  makes  an  alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egyp^ 
aod  endeavors  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Shahiia- 


neser. 


Shahnaneser  besieges  Samaria ;  takes  it  aAer  three 
years'  siege.  Carries  beyond  tlie  Euphrates  the 
tribes  that  Tiglath-pileser  had  not  already  carried 
into  captivity  ;  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea ;  of  Heze- 
kiah  the  sixth  year. 

Among  the  captives  carried  away  by  Shalmaneser  to 
Nineveh,  is  Tobit,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 


2  Kings  xvii.  4« 


End  of  the  kingdom  of  hrad ;  after  U  had  ndniHed 
two  hundred  andJj/Hf'/our  ye^rv; 


—  3—18 ;  He 
xiii.  16; 
1  Chr.  V.  2 


Tobit  i. 
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JUDAH  alone. 
Aasaradon,  or  Esar-Haddon,  succeeds  Sennacherib.. 

Probably  about  this  time  Baladan,  or  Merodach- 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sends  to  congratulate 
Hezekiah  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  to  in- 
quu'e  about  the  prodigy  on  that  occasion. 

The  prophets  Micah,  me  Morasthite,  and  Nahum, 
prophesy 

Tartan  sent  by  Assaradon  against  the  Philistines,  } 
the  Idumeans,  and  the  Egyptians. { 

Assaradon  sends  an  Israelitisn  priest  to  the  Cushites 
settled  at  Shechem 

Hezekiah  dies ;  Manasseh  succeeds  him ;  reigns } 
fifty-five  years I 

Assaradon  becomes  master  of  Babylon ;  reunites  the 

empires  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea 

Manasseh  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  carried  to  ? 

Babylon ^ 

The  war  of  Hobfemes,  who  is  sliun  in  Judea  by 

Judith 

Manasseh  dies.    He  returned  into  Judea  a  good  } 

while  before,  but  the  time  is  not  exactly  known.  ^ 
Amon  succeeds  him  ;    reigns  two  years 

Amon  dies  ;   Josiah  succeeds  him 

Zephaniah  prophesies  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.. 
Josiah  endeavors  to  reform  abuses.    He  restores  } 

the  worship  of  the  Lord. \ 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,  in  the  thirteenth  year 

of  the  reign  of  Josiah 

The  high-priest  Hilldah  finds  the  book  of  the  law  in 

the  treasury  of  the  temple,  in  the  eighteenth  year 

of  Josiah 

Money  collected  for  repairing  the  temple 

The  prophetess  Huldah  foretells  the  calamities  that  } 

threaten  Judah ^ 

A  solemn  paasover,  by  Josiah  and  all  the  people. . . . 


Joel  prophesies  under  Josiah. 

Josiah  op|>o8es  the  expedition  of  Necho,  king  of  "^ 
Egypt,  against  Carchemish ;  is  mortally  wound-  ( 
ed,  and  dies  at  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah  composes  C 
lamentations  on  his  death ) 

Jehoahaz  is  set  on  the  throne  by  the  people ;  but 
Necho,  r'^tnrning  from  Carchrraish,  deposes  him, 
and  installs  Kliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  his  brother,  son 
of  Josiah,  who  reigns  eleven  yeans.. . .  v» 

Habakkuk  proplu-sics  under  liis  reign. 

Nehiiclmdnez/ar  besieges  and  tukes  Carchemish ; 
comes  into  Palestine ;  hesi^-gCB  and  t.*  krs  Jenisa- 
Inni;  leaves  Jelioiakini  tht  re,  on  eonditicn  of  pay- 
ing him  a  large  tribute 

Daniel  and  his  companions  led  captive  to  Babylon. . 

Jeremiah  l)eg;ns  to  commit  his  prophecies  to  writing. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  statue  explained 

by  Daniel 

The  history  of  Susannah  at  Babyloi^ 

Jehoiakim  revolts  agninn  Nehuchadnezzar 

Nebuchadnezzar  sends  an  army  from  Chaldea,  Syria, 


3  Kings 


37;  hBjLi 

3t 


12— 19.  Im 


Mic.  L  1. 

2  Kingiixviii.  17 ;  Is.  xx 

z.  cm.  1,1 

xvii.  27— 3a 

20,21:  XX.] 


—18  ;  2  Chr.  m- 
.  1 — ^lu 

Canon.  PtK^eimeL 
2Chr.xxziiLll— 19; 
Joa.  Ant.  lih.  X.  c.  4 

Judith,  Apoc 

2  Kings  zxi.  17, 18 : 

2  Chr.  xxxiil  X 
18-22: 20 1 

xxxiii.20-^*. 
23-26;2CL' 

xxxiii.  lU, '2S 
Zeph.  i.  1. 
2  KingszziL  1—7:20: 
zzziv.  1— U 

Jer.  L  2. 

2KingBzzn.  8;  90r. 

xxiiY.  14. 

4— 7;  2  Chr 

xxxiT.9-U 

14-SO:  20  r 

xjadv.a— i 
XXiii.l-24;2rr 

zxxiv.  'i— 

.  1.-. 


29,3D:2r- 

xxxT.  2o~-i: 

Herod,  lib.  *2 :  J  s 
Ant,  lib.  x.c.(' 


'.2Cr 
xxivi.  J—l 


3  Kmga  zxiv.  1 :  1?  r 
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JUDAH  alone. 

and  Moab,  wbieh  ravages  Jiidea,  and  brings  away 
3023  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  the  seventli  year  of  Je- 

hoiakim / 

Cyrus  born,  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane 

Jehoiakim  revolts  a  second  time  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Is  taken,  put  to  deatli,  and  cast  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air.    Keigned  eleven  years 

Jehoiakin,  or  Coniah,  or  Jeconiafa,  succeeds. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  him  in  JerLwlem,  and 
takes  him  after  he  had  reigned  three  niontbs  and 
ten  days.  He  is  carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of 
the  people.    Mordecai  is  among  the  captives 

Zedekiah,  his  uncle,  is  left  at  Jerusalem  in  his  ) 
place,  and  reigns  eleven  years. \ 

Zedekiah  sends  ambassadors  to  Babylon. 

Jeremiah  writes  to  the  captive  Jews  there 

Seraiah  and  Baruch  sent  by  Zedekiah  to  Babylon. 

Ezekiel  begins  to  prophesy  in  Chaldea 

He  foretells  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews 

Zedekiah  takes  secret  measures  with  the  king  of  } 
Egypt,  to  revolt  against  the  Chaldeans. ) 

Zedekiah  revolts. 

Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against  Jerusalem,  besieffes 

it ;  quits  the  siege  to  repel  the  king  of  Ejifypt,  who 

comes  to  assist  Zedekiali.  Returns  to  the  siege. . 
Jeremiah  continues  prophesving  during  the  whole  ) 

sie^e ;  which  continued  almost  three  years.. .  • .  ^ 
Ezekiel  also  describes  the  same  siege  in  Chaldea. . . 
Jerusalem  taken  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month, 

(July,)  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah • . 

Zedekiah,  endeavoring  to  fly  by  night,  is  taiken,  and 
brought  to  Riblah,  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  eyes 
are  put  out,  and  he  is  carried  to  Babylon 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt ;  seventh  day  of  the 
fourth  month 

The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  carried  captive 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  poorer  classes  only  left 
in  the  land 

7%U8  ends  the  kingdom  ofJudaky  after  tt  had  mbaitUd 

four  hundred  and  sixty-eifht  years,  from  (he  hegin- 

ning  of  the  reign  of  uamd;  and  three  hundred  and 

eighty-eif^ht  years  jrom  the  separation  of  Judah  and 

the  ten  trtbes. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  fore- 
told by  Jeremiah 

GMaJiah  made  governor  of  the  remains  of  the  peo-  } 
pie.    He  is  slain ^ 

Jeremiah  carried  into  Egypt  by  the  Jews,  after  the 
death  of  Gedaliah.    He  prophesies  in  Egypt 

Ezekiel  in  Chaldea  prophesies  against  tl^  captives 
of  Judah 

The  siege  of  Tvre  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  lasted  thir- 
teen years.    During  this  interval,  Nebuchadnezzar 
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548 
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wan  against  the  Idumeana^  the  Ammoiiiteai  and 
the  Mwbitea • • 

Obadiah  propheaiea  against  Idumeau 

Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

Nebuchadnezzar  ware  against  Egypt 

He  returns  to  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  gnat  tree 

His  metamorphosis  into  an  ox. 

His  return  to  his  former  condition 

He  sets  up  a  golden  statue  for  worriiip 

Daniel's  tnreo  companions  cast  into  the  fienr  fumaee. 

Nebuchadn'jzzar's  death,  after  reigning  mty^three 
years,  from  the  death  of  Nabonassar,  his  fiiiher, 
who  died  in  3399. 

Evilmerodaofa,  his  son,  suoceeds  him ;  reigns  but  one 
year 

Belshazzar,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Daniel's  vision  of  the  fbur  animals 

Cyrus  begins  to  appear ;  he  liberates  the  Persians, 
and  takes  the  title  of  king. 

Belshazzar's  impious  feast    His  death 

Darius  the  Mede  succeeds  Belshazzar 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  seventy  weeks 

Darius  decrees  that  supplication  should  be  made  to 
no  other  ^d  but  himself. 

Daniel  cast  into  the  lion's  den 

Cyrus  meditates  the  destruction  of  the  empue  of  the 
Medes  and  Chaldeans;  besins  with  the  Medes; 
having  overcome  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  his 
uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  he  gives  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hyrrania. 

Cyrus  marches  against  Darius  the  Mede,  his  uncle  ; 
but  first  wars  against  the  allies  of  bis  uncle  Darius ; 
particularly  against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia 

He  attempts  iiabylon,  and  takes  it 

He  sets  the  Jews  at  liberty,  and  permits  their  re- 
turn into  Judea.  The  first  year  of  his  reign 
over  all  the  East 

The  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 

The  Jews,  returning  from  captivity,  renew  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  temple 

Cyrus  dies,  aged  seventy  years 

Cambyses  succeeds  him.  The  Cusbites,  or  Samari- 
tans, obtain  a  prohibition,  forbidding  the  Jews  to 
continue  the  building  of  their  temple 

Cambyses  ware  in  Egypt,  five  years. 

Cambyses  kills  bis  brother  Smerdis. 

He  dies 

Tbe  seven  Magi  usurp  the  empire.  Artaxata,  one  of 
them,  forbids  the  building  of  the  temple 

Seven  chiefs  of  the  Persians  slay  the  Magi 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  otherwise  Ahasuerus,  ac- 
knowledged king  of  the  Persians.  Marries  Atoesa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 

Haggai  begins  to  prophesy ;  reproaches  tbe  Jews  for 
not  building  the  house  of  the  Lord 

The  Jews  re-commence  building  the  temple 

About  this  time  Zechariah  begins  to  prophesy 

Herty  properiy^  end  the  seventy  years  of  eapMty, 
foretMlyJerenMi,vhidibe^Ji.M.  3146. 
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The  feast  of  Dariu8,or  Ahasuenui ;  he  divorces  Vashti. 

He  espouses  Elsther 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by 

Zerubbabel 

The  beginmuff  of  the  fortune  of  Haroan 

He  vows  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  procures 

from  Ahasuerus  an  order  for  their  extemiination. 
Esther  obtains  a  revocation  of  this  decree.    Haman 

bun j[  on  the  gallows  he  had  prei»ared  for  Mor- 

decai !• 

The  Jews  punish  their  enemies  at  Shushan,  and  } 

throughout  the  Persian  empire $ 

Darius,  or  Ahasuerus,  dies ;  Aerzes  succeeds  him.. . 

Xerxes  dies ;  Artazerxes  succeeds  him • 

He  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  several  priests 
and  Levites,  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes. 

Ezra  reforms  abuses  among  the  Jews,  especially  as 
to  their  strange  wives 

Nehemiah  obtams  leave  of  Artaxerxes  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  rebuild  its  gates  and  walls 

The  walls  rebuilt 

Dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 

Nehemiah  prevails  with  several  families  in  the  coun- 
try to  dwell  in  Jerusalem 

The  Israelites  put  away  their  stranee  wives. 

Nehemiah  renews  the  covenant  of  Israel  with  the 
Lord. 

Nehemiah  returns  to  king  Artaxerxes 

Nehemiah  comes  a  second  time  into  Judea,  and  re- 
forms abuses 

Zechariah  prophesies  under  his  government;  also 
Malachi,  whom  several  have  confounded  with  Ezra. 

Nehemiah  dies. 

Eliashib,  the  hifh-priest,  who  lived  under  Nehemiah, 
is  succeeded  by  Joiada,  who  is  succeeded  by  Jon- 
athan, who  is  killed  in  the  temple  by  Jesus  his 
brother :  the  successor  of  Jonathan  is  Jaddus,  or 
Jaddua.  The  exact  years  of  the  death  of  these 
high-priests  are  not  known 

Artaxerxes  Ochus  sends  several  Jews  into  Hyrca-  } 
nia,  whom  he  had  taken  captive  in  Eg3rpt ^ 

Alexander  the  Great  enters  Asia 

He  besieges  Tyre ;  demands  of  the  hi^h-priest  Jad- 
dus the  succors  usually  sent  to  the  kmg  of  Persia; 
Jaddus  refuses 

Alexander  approaches  Jerusalem,  shows  respect  to 
the  high-priest,  is  favorable  to  the  Jews ;  grants 
them  an  exemption  from  tribute  every  sabbatical 
year 

The  Samaritans  obtain  Alexander's  permission  to 
build  a  temple  on  mount  Geiizin^ 

Alexander  couquexs  Eg^t ;  returns  mto  Phcsnicia ;  ^ 
chastises  the  Samaritans,  who  had  killed  An-  v 
dromachus,  his  governor;  gives  the  Jews  part  ( 
of  their  country ^ 

Darius  Codomannns  dies,  the  last  king  of  the  Persians. 

Alexander  the  Great  dies,  first  monarch  of  the  Gre- 
cians in  the  East 

Judea  in  the  division  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  conquers  it ;  carries  many  } 
Jews  into  Egypt ^ 
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AotjgonuB  retakes  Judea  ih>m  Ptolemy 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  eonquen  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus,  near  Gaza ;  becomes  again  master  of 
Judea 

Judea  returns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of 
Syria;  the  Jews  pay  them  tribute  some  time. 
Judea  is  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  if  what  we  read 
concerning  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  be  true. 

The  Septuagint  version  supposed  to  be  really  made 
about  this  time. 

Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  begins  to  reign; 
grants  to  the  Jews  the  priviiegc»  of  Grce  denizens 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  makes  himself  master  of  Syria 
and  Judea. 

The  high-priest  Jaddus  dying  in  3683;  Onias  I.  suc- 
ceeds him,  whose  successor  is  Simon  the  Just,  in 
3703.  He,  dying  in  3711,  leaves  his  son  Onias  II. 
a  child ;  his  father's  brother,  Eleazar,  discharges  the 
office  of  high-priest  about  thirty  years.  Under  the 
priesthood  of  Eleazar  the  version  of  the  Septuagint 
IS  said  to  be  made.  After  the  death  of  Eleazar  in 
3744,  Manasseh,  great  uncle  of  Onias,  and  brother 
of  Jaddus,  is  invested  with  the  priesthood 

Manasseh  dying  this  year,  Oniss  II.  possesses  the 
high-prieslhood.  Incurs  the  indication  of  the 
king  of  E^pt,  for  not  paying  his  tribute  of  twenty 
talents ;  his  nephew  Joseph  gains  the  king's  favor, 
and  farms  the  tributes  of  Coslo-Syria,  PhoBnicia, 
Samaria  and  Judea 

Ptolemy  Euei^^es,  king  of  Egypt,  dies;  Ptolemy 
Philopator  succeeds  him 

Onias  II.  high-priest,  dies ;  Simon  II.  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  the  Great  wars  against  Ptolemy  Philo-  > 
pator ^ 

Ptolemy  Philopator  defeats  Antiochus  at  Raphia  in 
Syria * 

Ptolemy  attempts  to  enter  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
is  hindered  by  the  priests.  He  returns  into  Egypt ; 
condemns  the  Jews  in  his  dominions  to  be  trod  to 
death  by  elephants.  God  gives  his  people  a  mi- 
raculous dehverance 

The  Egyptians  rebel  against  their  king  Ptolemy 
Philopator ;  the  Jews  take  his  part 

Ptolemy  Philopator  dies;  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  an 
infant,  succeeds  him 

Antiochus  the  Great  conquers  Phoenicia  and  Judea. 

Simon  IL  high-priest,  dies;  Onias  III.  succeeds 
him. 

Scopes,  a  general  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  retakes 
Judea  from  Abtiochus. 

Antiochus  defeats  Scopes ;  is  received  by  the  Jews  ) 
into  Jerusalem ^ 

Arius,  king  of  Laoedemon,  writes  to  Onios  III.  and 
acknowledges  the  kindred  of  the  Jews  and  Lace- 
demonians. The  year  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  was 
rather  Onias  I. 

Antiochus  the  Great  gives  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage  to  Ptolemv  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  as  a  dowry,  Ccelo-Syria,  PhcBnicia,  Judeaand 
Samaria. 

Antiochus,  declaring  war  against  the  Romans,  is 
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overcome,  and  loses  great  y^ii  of  his  dominioafl. 
He  preserves  Syria  and  Judea 

Antiochus  dies;  leaves  Seleucus  PfaUopator  bis^ 
successor.  Aiitiochus,  his  other  son,  sumamed  > 
afterwards  Epiphanes,  at  Rome  as  a  hostage. . .  S 

Heliodorus,  by  order  of  Seleucus,  attempts  to  rifle 
the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Is  pre- 
vented by  an  angel. 

Onias  III.  goes  to  Antioch,  to  vindicate  himself 
against  calumnies. 

Seleucus  sends  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  to  re* 
place  his  brother  Antiochus,  who  had  been  a  host- 
age there  fourteen  years. 

Antiochus  journeying  to  return  into  Syria,  Seleucus 
is  put  to  death  by  the  machinations  of  Heliodorus, 
who  intends  to  usurp  the  kingdom. 

Antiochus,  at  his  arrival,  is  received  by  the  Syrians 
as  a  tutelar  deity,  and  receives  the  name  of  Epiph- 
anes. 

Jason,  son  of  Simon  II.,  high-priest,  and  brother  of 
Onias  III.,  now  high-priest,  buys  the  high-priest- 
hood of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 

Several  Jews  renounce  Judaism,  for  the  religion  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  intends  war  against*  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  kinff  of  Egypt.  Is  rsosmved  with  great 
honor  in  Jerusuem. 

Menelaus  oflTers  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  for  the 
high-priesthood  more  than  what  Jason  had  given 
for  it ;  he  obtains  a  grant  of  it  from  Antiochus.. . . 

Menelaus,  not  pairing  his  purchase-money,  is  deprived 
of  the  high-priesthood :  L^simachus,  his  brother, 
is  ordered  to  perform  the  functions  of  it 

Menelaus,  gaining  Andronicus,  governor  of  Antioch, 
in  the  absence  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  causes 
Onias  IIL  the  high-priest,  to  be  killed 

Lysiroachus,  thinkmg  to  plunder  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  put  to  death  hi  the  temple. 

Antiochus  preparing  to  make  war  in  Egypt.  Prodi- 
gies seen  in  the  air  over  Jerusalem 

A  report  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  dead,  in 
Egypt ;  Jason  attempts  Jerusalem,  but  is  repulsed. 

Antiochus,  being  informed  that  some  Jews  had  re- 
joiced at  the  mlse  news  of  his  death,  plunders  Je- 
rusalem, and  slays  80,000  men 

ApoUonius  sent  into  Judea  by  Antiochus  Epiplumes. 
He  demolishes  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  anoop- 
presses  the  people.  He  builds  a  citadel  on  the 
mountam  near  the  temple,  where  formerly  stood 
the  city  of  David 

Judas  Maccabeus,  with  nine  others,  retires  into  the 
wilderness. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  publishes  an  edict,  to  constrain 
fdl  the  people  of  his  dominions  t#  uniformity  with 
the  religion  of  the  Grecians. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  temple  interrupted  ;  the  statue 

.  of  Jupiter  Olympius  set  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt* 

sacrifices 

The  martyrdom  of  old  Eleazar  at  Antioch ;  of  the 
seven  brethren  Maccabees,  and  their  mother. . . 

Mattatbias  and  his  seven  sons  retire  into  the  moun* 
tains;  the  Assideans  join  them ^ 

About  this  time  flourishes  Jesus,  son  of  Siiach,  author 
of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

Mattatbias  dies. f... 


Justm,  lib.  zzxL  c. 
zixiLc.2; 

Strabo,  lib.  zvi. 

App.  in 


2  Mac.  iv.  7 ;  Jos.  de  Mac 
c.4. 


34. 

40—42. 

—  V.  1— a 

5,6;  Jos.  Ant 
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.    lib.  zxziv. 
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1  Mac.  L  30^-40 ; 
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2  Mac.  V.  27. 


Jos.  Ant  1.  xziL  e.  7. 
2  Mac.  vi  vii. 
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^^jb  wcoeeded  by  Jndai  MaocalMBtw.    Jndtt  defealB 
Apoiloohifl^  and  afterwards  Beron 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wantinflr  money  to  pay  the 
Romans,  goes  to  Persia.  Nicanor  and  Gorgias, 
snd  Ptolemy,  son  of  Dory  menes,  enter  Jadea  at  the 
head  of  then*  armies 

Judas  Maccabvus  defeats  Nicanor.  Gorgias  de- 
clines a  battle  against  Judas. 

Lystss,  coming  into  Judea  with  an  army,  is  beaten, 
and  forced  to  return  to  Antioch. 

Judas  purifies  the  temple,  after  three  years'  defile- 
ment by  the  Gentiles.    This  is  called  Enccenia.. . 

Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  generals  of  the  Syrian 
army,  are  beaten  by  Judas. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  dies  in  Persia.  His  son,  Anti- 
ochus Eupator,  aged  nine  years,  succeeds  him; 
under  the  regency  of  Lysias 


Judas  wars  asainst  the  enemies  of  his  nation  in  ) 
Idumea,  and  beyond  Jordan ^ 

Timotheus,  a  second  time,  overcome  by  Judss 

The  people  beyond  Jordan  and  in  GaJike  conspire 
against  the  Jews.  Are  supported  by  Judas  ana  his 
brethren. 

Lysias,  coming  into  Judea,  forced  to  make  peace  with 
Judas ;  returns  to  Antioch 

A  letter  of  king  Antiochus  Eupator,  in  favor  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Roman  legates  write  to  the  Jews,  and  promise 
to  support  their  interests  with  the  king  of  Syria. 

The  treachery  of  Joppa  and  Samaria  chastised  by 
Judas. 

Judas  wars  beyond  Jordan.  Defeats  a  general  of  the 
Syrian  troops,  called  Timotheus,  di£fmnt  fix>m  the 
former  Timotheus 

Judas  attacks  Gorgias  in  Idumea ;  having  defeated 
him,  finds  Jewc^  killed  in  the  fight,  had  concealed 
sold  under  their  clothes,  whicn  they  had  taken 
from  an  idol's  temple  at  Jamnia 

Antiochus  Eupator  mvades  Judea  in  person ;  be- 
sieges Bethshur,  and  takes  it;  beaeges  Jerusa- 

Phinp,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  cominff  to  Antioch,  Lysias '  prevails 
with  the  king  to  tnuce  peace  vrith  the  Jews,  and  to 
return  to  Antioch.  But  before  he  returns,  he  enters 
Jerusalem,  and  causes  the  wall  to  be  demolished 
that  Judas  had  built  to  secure  the  temple  from  the 
insults  of  the  citadel 

Menelaus,  the  Ifigh-priest,  dies;  is  succeeded  by 
Alcimus,  an  intruder 

Onias  TV.  son  of  Oniss  III.  lawful  heir  to  the  fig- 
nity  of  high-priest,  retires  into  E§rypt,  where,  some 
time  after,  ne  builds  the  temple  Onioti.  See 
3854. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleuctis,  sent  to  ftome  ito  m  \ 
hostage ;  escapes  fix>m  thence,  comes  into  Syria,  / 
"inhere  he  slays  hb  nephew  Eupator,  also  Ly-  > 
sia&  re^nt  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  ^kn<ywl-  i 
ed^d  kmg  of  Syria / 
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fMM  TBB  CnATlGM  TO  THE  BIBTB  OF  CBBOT. 


Aloimuf  intarcedw  with  Demetrius  for  the  confiruMp 
tion  of  the  diffipity  of  bigh-prieet,  which  he  had 
received  from  Eupator 

Alcimiu  letume  mto  Judea  with  Bacchidea,  and  en- 
ters Jerusalem 

Is  driven  from  thence,  and  returns  to  Demetrius,  who 
appoints  Nicanor,  with  troops,  to  take  him  back  to 
Judea.  Nicanor  makes  an  accommodation  with 
JudaS)  and  lives  for  some  time  on  good  terms  with 
him 

Alcimus  accuses  Nicanor  of  betraying  the  king's 
interesta  Demetrius  orders  Nicanor  to  bring 
Judas  to  him _ 

Judas  attacks  Nicanor,  and  kills  about  5000  men.  • .'. 

Death  of  Rhazis,  a  fiunous  old  man,  who  chooses 
rather  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  than  to  fall  alive 
into  the  power  of  Nicanor 

Judas  obtams  a  complete  victory,  in  which  Nicanor 
is  killed >. 

Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  sent  into  Judea. 

Judas  gives  them  battle ;  dies  like  a  hero,  on  a  heap 
of  enemies  slain  by  him 

Jonathan  Maccabaeus  chosen  chief  of  his  nation,  and 
high-priest,  in  the  place  of  Judas 

The  envoys  return,  which  Judas  had  sent  to  Rome, 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

Bacchides  pursues  Jonathan ;  be,  after  a  slight  com-  ? 
bat,  swims  over  die  Jordan  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  $ 

Alcimus  dies. 

Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabieus  are  besieged  in 
Bethbeasen,  or  Beth-agla.  Jonathan  goes  out  of 
the  place,  raises  soldiers,  and  defeats  several  bodies 
of  the  enemy 

Simon,  his  brother,  makes  several  sallies,  and  opposes 
Bacchides. 

Jonathan  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  Bacchides, ) 
which  are  accepted { 

Jonathan  fizea  his  abode  at  Mikmash,  where  he  judges 
the  people 

Alexander  Bales,  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph-  } 
anes,  comes  into  Syria  to  be  acknowledged  Kinff.  ^ 

Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  writes  to  Jonathan, 
asks  soldiers  against  Alexander  Bales.  Bales  also 
writes  to  Jonathan,  with  offers  of  fiiendahip,  and 
the  dignity  of  high-priest 

Jonathan  assists  Bales,  puts  on  the  purple,  and  per- 
forms the  functions  or  high-priest,  for  the  firrt  time 
at  Jerusalem,  which  he  makes  his  ordinary  resi- 
dence.   In  the  year  of  the  Greeks  160 

Deroetrius's  second  letter  to  Jonathan 

Demetrius  Soter  dies ;  Alexander  Bales  is  acknowl- 
edged king  of  Syria. 

Onias  IV.  son  of  Onias  III.  buUds  the  temple  of 
Onion  in  Egypt 

A  dispute  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  of  Al- 
exandria, concening  their  temples.  The  Samari- 
tans condemned  by  Uie  king  of  Egypt,  and  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  preferred  to  that  of  Gerizim. 

AristoDulus,  a  peripatetic  Jew,  flourishes  in  Egypt, 
under  Ptolemy  Phik>|iator. 
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FROM  1  >rE  CKCATION  TO  THB  MTni  O^  CBBVT. 


Demetrius  Nicanor,  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
comes  into  Cilicia  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  his 
father 

Apoltonius,  to  whom  Alexander  Bales  had  trusied  his 
affiurs,  revolts  to  Demetrius  Nicanor 

He  marches  against  Jonathan  Maecab«us,  who  con- 
tinues in  the  interest  of  Alexander  Bales.  Apdio- 
nius  is  put  to  flight 

Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  comeainto  Syria, 
pretending  to  assist  Alexander  Bales,  but  he  really 
designs  to  dethrone  him 

Alexander  Bales  gives  battle  to  Philometor  and  De- 
metrius Nicanor.  He  loses  it,  and  flies  to  Zab- 
diel,  kioff  of  Arabia,  and  cuts  ofi^his  head. 

Ptolemy  Philometor  dies  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  his 
queen,  gives  the  command  of  her  army  to  Onias, 
a  Jew,  son  of  Onias  III 

Onias  restmins  Ptolemy  Physcon,  son  of  Philo- 
metor  

Jonathan  besieges  the  fortress  of  the  Syrians  at  Je- 
nisalem 

Demetriirs   comes  into  Palestine;    Jonathan 
means  to  rain  him  by  presents 

Demetrius  Nicanor  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch,  who  had  revolted.  Jonathan  sends  htm 
soldiers,  who  deliver  him 

Trvphon  brings  young  Antioch ns,  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  out  of  Arabia,  and  has  him  acknowledged 
kin^  of  Syria.  Jonathan  espouses  his  interests 
agamst  Demetrins  Nicanor. 

Jonathan  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  ) 
Lacedemonians ^ 

He  is  treacherously  taken  by  Tryphon  in  Ptolemais, 
who  some  time  afterwards  puts  him  to  death 

Simon  Maccabteus  succeeds  Jonathan 

Tryphon  slays  the  young  kinj^  Antiochus  Theos,  and 
usurps  the  kingdom  of  Syria 

Simon  acknowledges  Demetrius  Nicanor,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and 
obtains  from  him  the  entire  freedom  of  the  Jews. 

The  Syrian  troops,  that  held  the  citadel  of  Jeruaalem, 
capitulate 

Demetrius  Nicator,  or  Nicanor,  goes  into  Persia  with 
an  army ;  is  taken  by  the  king  of  Peraia 


Simon  acknowledged  high-priest,  and  chief  of  the 
Jews,  in  a  great  assemMy  at  Jerusalem 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicanor, 
becomes  king  of  Syria;  allows  Simon  to  coin 
money,  and  confirms  all  the  privileges  the  Syrian 
kings  had  granted  to  the  Jews 

Return  of  the  ambassadors  Simon  had  aent  to  Rome, 
to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  Romans 

Antiochus  Sidetes  quarrels  with  Simon,  and  sends 
Cendebeus  into  Palestine,  to  ravage  the  country. . 

Cendebeus  is  beaten  by  John  and  Judas,  Simon^  sons. 

Simon  killed  by  treachery,  with  two  of  his  sons, 
by  Ptolemy,  his  son-in-law,  in  the  castle  of  Do- 
cus 

HyrcanuB,  or  John  Hyrcanus,  succeeds  his  father, 
Simon. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  Hyrcanus  in  Jemaakm. 

Hyrcanus  obtwna  a  truce  of  eight  days  t»  eekbrata 
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tbe  feast  of  lUwniacles.    lfak«t  peace  with  An- 
tiocbus. 

Hyrcanus  finds  money  in  David's  tomb ;  or  rather 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Judah 

Antiocbus  Sidetes  goes  to  war  against  the  Persians ; 
Hyrcanus  accompanies  him.  Anttochus  is  con- 
quered and  skiin 

Hyrcanus  shakes  off  tbe  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Syria, 
sets  himself  at  perfect  liberty,  and  tiuces  several 
cities  from  Syria 

He  attacks  the  Idumeans^  and  obliges  them  to  re-  ^ 
ceive  circumcision \ 

He  sends  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  renew  his  alliance 
with  the  Roman  power. 

While  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  both  of  them  called 
Antiocbus,  war  against  each  other,  Hyrcanus 
strengthens  himself  in  his  new  monarchy 

He  besieges  Samaria ;  takes  it  aAer  a  yearns  siege. . . 

Hyrcanus  dies,  afler  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. . . 

Under  his  ^vemment  is  placed  the  berinning  of  tbe 
three  pnncipal  Jewish  sects,  the  Fharisees,  the 
Sadducees  and  the  Esseuians,  but  their  exact 
epocbas  are  not  known. 

JudDS,  otherwise  called  Aristobulus,  or  Philellen, 
succeeds  John  Hyrcanus,  associates  bis  brother 
Antigonus  with  him  in  the  government,  leaves  his 
other  bretliren  and  his  mother  in  bonds.  Lets  his 
mother  starve  in  yn-^r.n ;  takes  the  diadem  and  title 
of  king.    Reigns  one  year 

He  declares  war  against  the  Itureans.  Antigonus, 
his  brother,  beats  tbem,  and  obliges  them  to  be 
circumcisec) 

Antigonus  slain  at  his  return  from  this  expedition,  by 
order  of  his  brother  Aristobulus 

Aristobulus  dies,  afVer  reigning  one  year.  Alexander 
Jannteus,  bis  brother,  succeeds  him  ;  reigns  twen- 
ty*six  years.  He  attemjits  Ptolemais,  but  hearing 
that  Ptolemy  Lathurtis  was  coming  to  relieve  the 
city,  he  raises  the  siege,  and  wastes  the  coun- 
try   

Ptolemy  Latliurus  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Alex- 
ander, king  of  tbe  Jews. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  fearinir  that  Lathurus 
should  give  her  disturbance  in  Egypt,  sends  the 
Jews  Helcias  and  Ananias,  against  him,  with  a 
powerful  army.    She  takes  Ptolemais 

Alexander  JannsBus,  king  of  the  Jews,  makes  an 
alliance  with  Cleopatra,  and  takes  some  places  in 
Palestine 

Attacks  Gaza,  takes  it,  and  demolishes  it. 

The  Jews  revolt  against  him,  but  he  subdues  them. 

He  wages  several  wars  abroad  with  success. 

His  subjects  war  against  him  during  nx  years,  and 
invite  to  their  assistance  Demetrius  Eucenis,  king 
of  Syria. 

Alexander  loses  the  battle,  but  the  consideratjon  of 
his  misfortunes  reconciles  his  subjects  to  him. 

Demetrius  Eucerus  obliged  to  retire  into  Syria.  The 
years  of  these  events  are  not  well  kno%vn. 

Antiocbus  Dionvsius,  king  of  Syria,  invades  Judea ; 
attacks  the  Arabians,  but  is  beaten  and  slain. 
Aretaa,  king  of  the  Arabians,  attacks  Alexander ; 
having  overcome  him,  treats  with  him,  and  re- 
tires. 
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ffBOM  THI  GUATm  10  TBI 


Alexander  Jeimanii  takes  the  ckiaa  of  Dion,  Geiwa, 

Gaulon,  Seleuci,  &c. 

Alexander  Janneus  dies,  aged  Ibitr-nine  yean.  •  •  • . 

Alexandra,  otherwiae  SaJoroe,  or  oalina,  faia  queen, 
succeeds  him ;  gains  the  Phariaeea  to  her  paity,  by 
giving  them  great  power.    Reicns  nine  yean. 

Anstobulus  II.  son  or  Alexander  Janneus,  heads  the 
ok)  aoldien  of  his  fiither ;  is  diacontented  with  the 
government  of  his  mother  and  the  Phariaeea 

Takes  possession  of  the  chiaf  places  of  Judea,  during 
his  mother's  sickness. 

Alexandra  dies.  Hyrcanus,  her  eldest  aon,  and 
brother  of  Aristobulua,  is  acknowledged  king. 
Reigns  peaceably  two  yean. 

Battk  between  Hyrcanua  and  Anstobulus ;  Hyrcanus 
is  overcome  at  Jericho.  Hyrcanua  had  been  high- 
priest  under  the  reign  of  his  mother  nine  yean ; 
then  is  king  and  pontiff  two  yean ;  ia  afterwarda 
only  priest  nineteen  yean ;  mar  which  he  ia  eth- 
narch  four  years.  At  last,  he  ia  Herod's  captive 
and  sport  eight  years.  So  that  he  survivea  hia 
&Uier,  Alexander  Jannaeua,  forty-eight  yean 

Peace  concluded  between  the  brothers,  on  condition 
that  Hyrcanus  should  live  private,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  eatate,  and  Anstobulus  be  acknowl- 
edged hi^h-prieat  and  king.  Thua  Hyrcanus, 
having  raiffned  three  yean  md  three  montha,  re- 
aigna  the  kingdom  to  Aristobulua  II.  who  reigna 
three  yean  and  three  montha 

Hyrcanus,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  aeeks  pro- 
tection from  Antes,  king  of  the  Arabians. 

Aretaa,  king  of  the  Arabiana,  undertakes  to  replace 
Hyrcanus  on  the  throne 

Anstobulus  is  worned,  and  ibreed  to  shut  himself  up 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem* 

He  sends  deputationa,  fint  to  Oabinius,  and  then  to 
Bcaunia,  who  were  sent  by  Pompey  into  Syria ; 
o£kn  them  great  sums  of  money  to  en|;age  on  hb 
Bid%  and  to  oblige  Antes  to  raiae  the  nege  of  the 
temple •  •  • . 

Scaurus  writes  to  Aretaa,  and  threatens  to  declare 
him  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people,  if  he  doea  not 
retire. 

Aretaa  withdrewa  his  forces ;  Ariatobuhis  pursues  him, 
gives  him  battle,  and  obtaina  a  victory  over  him. 

Pompev  cornea  to  Damascus,  and  orden  Aristobulus 
and  Hyrcanus  to  appear  beibre  him.  Hean  the 
cauae  of  the  two  brotners,  and  advisea  them  to  live 
in  good  understanding  with  each  other 

Aristobulus  withdrews  into  Jerusalem,  and  maintaina 
the  city  against  Pompey,  who  beaiegea  it.  The 
city  and  temple  taken.  Aristobulua  taken  prison- 
er. Hjrrcanus  made  high-priest  and  prince  cMfthe 
Jews,  but  not  alk>wed  to  wear  the  diadem.  Judea 
reduced  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Romans. 

Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  having  eaeaped  from 
the  custody  of  those  who  were  canvhig  him  to 
Rome,  comea  into  Judea,  and  miaea  aoldim. 

End  qfike  kingdom  i^l^jpia, 

Augustus,  afterwarda  emperor,  ia  bom. 

Gabinius,  a  Roman  commander,  beats  Alexander,  and 
beaiegea  him  m  the  castle  of  Alexandrion.  Alex- 
ander surrenden,  with  all  his  atrong  phu 
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Aristobulu;^  escaping  from  Rome,  returns  into  Judea, 
and  endeavors  to  repair  the  castle  of  AJexandrion. 
Is  hindered  by  the  Romans,  who  disperse  his  little 
army.  He  flees  to  Macheeron,  determining  to  for- 
tify it,  but  is  presently  besieged  in  it.  Afler  some 
resistance,  is  taken,  and  sent  a  second  time  pris- 
oner to  Rome 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  by  money,  induces 
Gabinius  to  come  into  Egypt,  to  restore  him  to  the 
throne.  John  Hyrcanus  furnishes  Gabinius  >vitli 
provisions  for  his  army,  and  writes  to  the  Jews,  in 
Felusium,  to  favor  the  passage  of  the  Romans. . . . 

While  Gabinius  is  busy  in  Egypt,  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  wastes  Judea.  Gabinius  defeats  him 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor 

Crassus  succeeds  Gabinius  in  the  government  of 
Syria 

Crassus,  passing  into  Syria,  and  finding  the  province 
quiet,  makes  war  against  the  Parthians. 

He  comes  to  Jerusalem,  and  takes  great  riches  out 
of  the  temple 

He  marches  against  the  Parthians:  is  beaten  and 
killed  by  OrcMes 

Cassius  brings  tlie  remains  of  the  Roman  army  over 
the  Euphrates,  takes  Tirhakah,  and  brings  from 
thence  above  30,000  Jewish  captives. 

He  restrains  Alexander,  son  of  king  Aristobulus. 

Civil  war  between  Ccesar  and  Pompey 


Julius  Ceesar,  making  himself  master  of  Rome,  sets 
Aristobulus  at  liberty,  and  sends  him  with  two  le- 
gions into  Syria. 

Those  of  Porapey's  party  poison  Aristobulus. 

Scipio  slays  young  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Antipater  governor  of 
Judea. 

The  library  of  Alexandria  burnt. 

Antipater,  by  order  of  Hyrcanus,  joins  Mithridates, 
who  was  going  into  Egypt  with  succors  for  Ciesar, 
and  assists  him  in  reducing  the  Egyptians. 

Ceesar,  having  finished  the  war  in  Egypt,  comes  into 
Syria  ;  confirms  Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priesthood. 

Vitruvius,  the  architect,  flourishes. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  remonstrates  to 
Caesar ;  but  Caesar  is  prejudiced  against  him  by 
Antipater 

Antipater  takes  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  Hyr- 
canus ;  makes  his  eldest  son,  Phazael,  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Hero<],  another  of  his  sons,  gov- 
ernor of  Galileo 

Herod  is  summoned  to  Jerusalem  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  but,  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  condemned,  retires  to  his  government. 

Hillel  and  Sameas,  two  famous  rabbins,  live  about 
this  time.  Sameas  was  master  to  Hillel.  Jona- 
than, son  of  Uzicl,  author  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, was  a  disciple  of  Hillel.  Josephus  says, 
that  Pollio  was  master  of  Sameas.  Jerome  says, 
that  Akiba  succeeded  Sameas  and  Hillel  in  the 
school  of  the  Hebrews. 

CsBsar  passes  into  Africa.    Cato  kiUs  himself  at  Utica. 

Reform  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
708.    This  year  consisted  of  445  days 

Hyrcanus  sends  ambassadors  to  Julius  Ccesar,  to  re- 
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new  allioDce.    The  alliance  renewed  in  a  mannerl 
very  advantageous  to  the  Jewa. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Jews  are  introduced  into  the  senate,  and  obtain 
their  whole  request 

The  Jews  of  Asia  confirmed  in  their  privilege  of  not 
being  compelled  to  serve  in  the  wars. 

Cassius  demands  700  talents  from  Judea.  Malichua 
causes  Antipater  to  be  poisoned 

Herod  causes  Malichus  to  be  killed,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father  Antipater. 

Felix,  having  attacked  Phazael,  is  shut  up  by  him  in 
a  tower,  whence  Phazael  would  not  release  htm 
but  on  compositioo. 

The  era  of  Spain,  Spain  being  now  subdued  to  Au- 
gustus by  Domjtius  Calvinus. 

Herod  and  Phazael  tetrarchs  of  Judea. 

Antiffonus  U.  son  of  Aristobulus,  gathers  an  army, 
and  enters  Judea. 

Herod  gives  bim  battle,  and  routs  him. 

Mark  Antony  coming  into  Bithynia,  some  Jews 
resort  to  him,  and  accuse  Herod  and  Phazael  be- 
fore him,;  but  Herod,  coming  thither,  wins  the 
affections  of  Antony 

Mark  Antony,  being  at  Ephesus,  erants  the  liberty 
of  their  nation  to  such  Jews  as  had  been  brought 
captive  by  Cassius,  and  causes  the  lands  to  be  re- 
stored that  had  been  unjustly  taken  away  fiom  the 
Jews. 

Mark  Antony  comiuff  to  Antioch,  some  principal 
Jews  accuse  Heroa  and  Phazael,  but,  instead  of 
hearing  them,  he  establishes  the  two  brothers  te- 
trarchs of  the  Jews 

The  Jews  afterwards  send  a  deputation  of  a  thou- 
sand of  their  roost  cooaderable  men  to  Antony, 
then  at  Tyre ;  but  in  vain 

Antigonua,  son  of  Aristobulus,  prevails  with  the 
Parthians  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Judea. 
The  Parthians  seize  Hyrcanus  and  Phazael,  and 
deliver  them  up  to  Antigonus 

Phazael  beats  out  his  own  brains;  the  Parthians 
carry  Hyrcanus  beyond  the  Euphrates,  after  Antig- 
onus had  cut  off  his  ears. 

Herod  forced  to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  to  implore  assistance  from  Antony.  He 
obtains  the  kingdom  of  Judea  from  the  senate,  and 
returns  with  letters  fipom  Antony,  who  orders  the 

Sovemors  of  Syria  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  king- 
om.    He  reiens  thirty-seven  years « 

He  first  takes  Joppa,  then  goes  to  Massada,  where 
his  brother  Joseph  was  besieged  by  Antigonus. . . 

He  raises  that  nege,  and  marches  against  Jerusalem ; 
but,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced,  he  could  not 
then  besiege  it 

He  takes  the  robbers  that  hid  themselves  in  the  caves 
of  Galilee,  and  slays  them. 

Machera,  a  Roman  captain,  and  Joseph,  Herod^ 
brother,  carry  on  the  war  against  Antigonus,  while 
Herod  goes  with  troops  to  Antony,  then  besieging 
Samoeata. 

After  the  takin^f  of  Samosata,  Antony  sends  Sosius, 
with  Herod,  mto  Judea,  to  reduce  it 

After  several  battles,  Herod  marches  against  Jerusa- 
lem ;  the  city  is  taken ;  Antijgponiis  surrenders  him- 
self to  Sosius,  who  insults  hun. 
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AntigonuB  carried  prieoner  to  Antony,  at  Antioch, 
who  orders  him  to  be  beheaded 

End  tf  the  reign  ^  the  Annoneetne,  tMdi  had  lasted 

126  yean. 

Ananel  hjg:h-prie8t  the  first  time 

Hyrcanus  is  treated  kindly  by  the  kinff  of  the  Par* 
thians.    Obtains  leave  to  return  into  Judea. 

Because  Hyrcanus  could  no  lonser  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  high-priesthoo{  Herod  bestows 
that  dignity  on  Ananel 

Alexandra,  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  ob- 
tains of  Herod,  that  Aristobulus  might  be  made 
high-priest. 

Her^l  causes  Aristobulus  to  be  drowned,  after  he 
had  been  high-priest  one  year. 

Ananel  high-priest  the  second  time 

Herod  is  sent  for  by  Antony  to  justify  himself  con- 
cerning the  murder  of  Anstobulus 

War  between  Augustus  and  Mark  Antony.  Herod 
sides  with  Antony. 

Herod's  wars  with  the  Arabians. 

A  great  earthquake  in  Judea 

The  batUe  of  Actium ;  Augustus  obtains  the  vic- 
tory over  Antony 

Herod  seizes  Hyrcanus,  who  attempted  to  take  shel- 
ter with  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  puts  him  to 
death. 

He  goes  to  Rome  to  pay  his  court  to  Augusms; 
obtains  the  confirmation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dea. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  kiU  themselves. 

End  of  the  kinge  qf  Alexandria,  294  yeare  from  the 
decSh  of  Alexander  (he  Great. 

Augustus  comes  into  Syria ;  passes  through  Palea- 
tme ;  is  magnificently*  entertained  by  Herod. 

Herod  puts  to  death  his  wife  Mariamne,  daughter  of 
Alexandra. 

Salome,  Herod's  sister,  divorces  herself  from  Costo- 
barus. 

Plague  and  famine  rage  in  Judea. 

Herod  undertakes  several  buildings,  contraiy  to  the 
reli^on  of  the  Jews. 

He  builds  CsBsarea  of  Palestine. 

Agrippa,  Augustus's  fkvorite,  comes  into  Aria.  Herod 
visits  him 

Augustus  gives  Trachonitis  to  Herod. 

Herod  undertakes  to  rebuild  the  tem]ple  of  Jeru- 
salem   

Herod  makes  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  recommend  him- 
self to  Augustus 

He  marries  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 

Herod  comes  to  meet  Agrippa,  and  engages  him  to 
visit  Jerusalem. 

Domestic  divisions  in  Herod's  family.  Salome,  Phe- 
roras  and  Antipater  at  variance  with  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus, 

Herod  goes  to  Rome,  and  accuses  his  two  sons^ 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  to  Auffustus. 

The  solemn  dedication  of  Uie  city  of  Ccsarea,  buih 
by  Herod,  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
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37 1  Augiistin  coDtinuee  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

Herod,  it  is  said,  causes  David^s  tomb  to  be  opened, 
to  take  out  treasure. 

New  disturbances  in  Herod's  family. 

Archelaus,  kin?  of  Cappadocia,  reconciles  his  son-in- 

.   law,  Alexander,  to  his  father,  Herod. 

Archelaus  goes  to  Rome  with  Herod. 

Herod  makes  war  in  Arabia. 

Herod  is  accused  to  Augustu^of  killing  several  Arabs. 

An  an^l  appears  to  the  priest  Zacharias.    The  con- 
ception of  John  the  Baptist.     September  24th .... 

Annunciation  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.    March  25th 

Herod  condemns  and  slays  his  two  sons  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  aims  at  the  kingdom 

Herod  sends  Antipater  to  Rome. 

The  artifices  and  tricks  of  Antipater  are  discovered. 

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  six  months  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  June  24th 
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FKOM  THE  MIRTH  OF  CHRInT  T«»  THE  DEsTRLC  I  ION  OF  JERUSALEM. 


The  birth  of  our  Lord  awl  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
Deceiiil)cr  25th 

CircumcisioD  of  Jesus,  January  1 

Auti|)ater  returns  from  Rouie.    I4  accused  and  } 
convicted  of  a  dcsifirn  to  poison  Herod ^ 

Wise  men  come  to  worship  Jesus 

Purification  of  the  Virion  Mary  ;  Jesus  presented  in 
the  temple,  forty  days  after  his  birth,  Feb.  2d 

Fligiit  into  Epypt. . . . ! 

Massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Betiilehein 

Aiitipater  put  to  death  by  onler  of  Herod. 

Herod  dies,  five  days  ofler  Antipater 

Archelaus  appointed  king  of  Judea  by  the  will  of  / 

Herod ^ 

Return  of  Jesus  Christ  out  of  EgypL    He  goes  to 

dwell  at  Nazareth 

Archelaus  goes  to  Rome,  to  procure  from  Augustus 

the  confiniiation  of  Herod^s  will  in  his  favor. 
The  Jews  revolt ;  Varus  kee))s  tliem  in  their  duty. 
Archelaus  obtains  a  part  of  his  fatlier's  dominions, 

with  the  title  of  tetrarcb,  and  returns  to  Judea. 
An  impostor  assumes  the  character  of  Alexander,  son 

of  lierod  and  Mariamnc. 
Archelaus  takes  the  high-priesthoo<l  from  Joozar, 

and  gives  it  to  Eleazar. 
The  Vulgar  iCra,  or  Anno  Domini ;  the  fourth  year 

of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  of  which  has  but  eight 

days. 

Archelaus  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul 

Enrolment,  or  taxation,  by  Cyrenius  in  Syria. 

This  was  his  second  enrolment 
Revolt  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  chief  of  the  Hero- 

dians. 
Jesus  Christ,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  visits  the  temple 

at  Jerusalem  ;  continues  there  three  days,  unknown 

to  his  parents 

Marcus  Ambivius  governor  of  Judea 

Death  of  the  emperor  Augustus ;  reigned  fifty-seven 

years,  five  months,  and  four  days 

Tiberius  succeeds  him  ;  reigns  twenty-two  years,  six 
months,  and  twenty-eight  days 

Tiberius  expels  from  Italy  all  who  profess  the  Jewish 
religion,  or  practise  Egyptian  superstitions. 

Pilate  sent  governor  into  Judea 

He  attempts  to  bring  the  Roman  colors  and  ensigns 
into  Jerusalem,  but  is  opposed  by  the  Jews. 

John  the  Baptist  begins  to  preach 

Jesus  Christ  bapt'tzod  by  John 

Jesus  goes  into  the  desert. 

Afler  forty  days,  Jf^is  returns  to  John.  He  calls 
Andrew,  S'nnon,  Philip  and  Nnthaiiael 

The  iiinrriiiij:**  in  Cans,  where  Jrsus  (•iiiiii«;rs  water 
into  wine 

Jesus  comes  to  Cnpertinuin;  thenri»  to  J'-ni'-alMn, 
where  he  celehratt^s  the  first  j.ass<)vrr  al\»r  Ms 
baptism,  April  15th,  this  ynr 

Nicodemus  comes  to  Jesus  by  iii^lit 


Luke  ii.  7. 

2L 

Jos.  Ant  1.  xvii.  c.  7, 9 ; 

Bel.  lib.  i.  c.  20, 21. 
Matt  ii.  1—12. 

Luke  ii.  22—38. 
Matt.  ii.  13—15. 
16, 17. 

Jos.  Ant  1.  xvii.  c.  8 ; 

Enseb.  HisL  Ec.  L  8. 
Jos.  Ant  I.  xvii.  c.  13 ; 

Matt.  ii.  22. 

Matt  ii.  19— 2a 


Jos.  Ant  L  xvii.  c.  15. 


Luke  ii.  46-48. 
Jos.  Ant.  1.  xviL  c»  15. 
Vel.  Pat  lib.  u.  c.  123 ; 

Suet,  in  Oct.  c.  100 ; 

Taeitus,  1.  i.  c.  5,  7. 
Jos.  Ant  lib.  xviii.  c.  3, 

&c. 


Matt.  ill.  1 ; 

Luke  ill.  2, 3 ; 

John  i.  15. 
13—17 ; 

Mark  i.  9 ; 

Luke  iii.  21. 
iv.  1—11 ; 

Mark  i.  12; 

Luke  iv.  1. 


—  12,  6ic,  John 


3a,  &c, 
Jonn  ii.  1. 

Matt.  ix. — \ii. 

John  ii.  12—1,',-. 
John  iii.  1 — *^l. 
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raOM  THK  BIRTH  OF  CHRUT  TO  THE  DESTKCCTION  OF  JCIkUSALCM. 


Jesus  goes  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  where  he  baptizes. 
Herod  Antipas  marries  Herodias,  his  brother  rhilip's 

wife,  Philip  l)eing  yet  living. 
John  the  Baptji^t  declares  vebeinendy  against  this  ? 

marriage ;  he  is  put  in  prison • { 

Jesus  withdraws  into  Galilee ;  converts  the  Samari- 
tan woman,  and  several  Samaritans 

Preaches  at  Nazareth,  and  leaves  -this  city  to  dwell 
in  Capeniaum 

Calling  of  Simon,  Andrew,  James  and  John,  by  Je- 
sus Christ 


JesuB  Christ  works  several  miracles.. 


Matthew  called. 


The  second  passover  of  our  Saviour's  pablic  ministry. 
Our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount 

John  the  Baptist,  in  prison,  sends  a  deputation  to  ) 

Jesus,  to  inquire  if  he  were  the  Messiah ) 

Mission  of  the  aposdes  into  several  parts  of  Judea. . 

John  the  Baptist  slain,  by  order  of  Herod,  at  the 
instigation  of  Herodias,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Tiberius 

Jesus  Christ  feeds  5000  men,  with  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes 

Jesus  Christ's  third  passover,  after  his  baptism. 
He  passes  through  Judea  and  Galilee,  teaching? 

and  doing  miracles ^ 

Tratisfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ 

Mission  of  the  seventy-two  disciples. 

Jesus  Koes  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost. . . 

His  relations  would  have  him  go  to  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles ;  he  tells  them  his  hour  is  not  yet  come ; 
however,  he  goes  thither  about  the  middle  of  the 
feast 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Lazarus  falls  sick,  and  dies ;  Jesus  comes 
from  beyond  Jordan,  and  restores  him  to  life. .... 

Jesus  retires  to  Ephraim  on  Jordan,  to  avoid  the 
snares  and  malice  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 

He  comes  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  his  last 
passover. 

On  Sunday,  March  29,  of  Nisan  9,  he  arrives  at 
Bethany ;  sups  with  Simon  the  leper. 

Monday,  March  30,  his  triumphant  entry  into  Je-  } 
rusalem I 

Tuesilay,  March  31,  he  comes  again  to  Jerusalem ; 
on  his  wny  curses  the  barren  fig-tree 

Wednesday,  April  1,  the  priests  and  scribes  con- 
siih  on  means  to  apprehend  him 

Thursday,  April  2 ;  he  passeth  this  day  on  the  mount 
of  Olives;  sends  Peter  and  John  into  the  city,  to 
prepare  for  the  passover • 

Thursday  evening,  he  goes  into  the  city,  and  eats 
his  last  supper  with  his  apostles ;  institiites  the 
Eucharist.     After  supper,  he  retires  with  them 


John  ill  22. 


Matt  xiv.  3--5:  M&i 
vi.  17-20;  Lir 
iilUL 

John  hr.  1-421 

Luke  iv.  1&-32L 
Matt  iv.  18-22  :Mi^. 

16-^;  Luke  U 

-11. 
Mariti.2a-27;n.l2 

Matt  viii.  14-11: 
LakeiT.35;T& 
Matt  12.9;  Mark iiU: 
Luke  T.  27. 

v.l-m29;Liif 

vi.  20-19. 
xi.  2-6;  Luke  n> 

i8-2a 

-^— z.  Mark  tI 7-13: 
Luke  iz.  1-& 

xiv.l;MirkTll4; 

Luke  iz.  7. 
^— — 15;Mui[n.$; 

Lukeiz.l2;Jol2: 

vi5. 


ix.35;M«kTia 

xviL  1;  Mtfkit 

2;  Lukeit*£ 
Luke  z.  1— 1& 
Johnv.  1.  I 


rill-^ 


XL 


17-16. 


5i 

Matt  zzLl;Miirk  III: 

Lukeiita?;^^^ 

ziLl2. 

John  xil  1-*,,  ,  . 

Matt  zzL  8;  M«A^ 
8;  Luke  XII.*' 
JohDXii.13. 

xzll8,l9;M«* 

Maritzi.l8;L«ibx:i- 
47,48. 

MattxzTi.l7;Mii*f 
12:Lukexxu-' 

20;  Milt.  ^; 

17 ;  Luke m" 
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FROM  THE  BIBTH  07  CHRfST  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OT  JERUSALEM. 


into  the  garden  of  Gethseini^,  where  Judas,  ac- 
compauied  by  the  soldiers,  seizes  him 

In  the  night-time,  Jesus  is  conducttfl  to  Annas,  ? 
fiuher-in-law  of  the  high-priest  Caiaphas { 

Friday,  April  3,  Nisan  14,  he  is  carried  to  Pilate, 
accused,  condemned,  und  crucified  on  Calvary.. 

Towards  evening,  before  the  repose  of  the  sabbath 
begins,  he  is  taken  down  from  the  cross,  em- 
balmed, and  laid  in  a  tomb 

The  priests  set  guards  about  it,  and  seal  up  the  entry 
of  the  sepulchre 

He  continues  in  the  tomb  all  Friday  night,  all  Satur- 
day, (that  is,  the  sabbath,)  and  Saturday  night,  till 
Sunday  morning. 

He  rises  on  Sunday  morning. 

Angels  declare  his  resurrection  to  the  holy  women 
who  visit  his  tomb 

Jesus  himself  appears ;  1.  to  Mary  Magdalen,  who 
mistakes  him  for  the  sardener;  2.  to  the  holy 
women,  returning  from  Uie  sepulchre ;  3.  to  Peter; 
4.  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus ;  5.  to  the 
apostles  assembled  in  an  apartment  at  Jerusalem, 
excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absent :  all  this  on  the 
day  of  his  resurrection 

Eiffht  days  after,  in  the  same  place,  he  again  visits  his 
disciples,  and  convinces  Thomas,  now  present.. . . 

The  apostles  return  into  Galilee.    Jesus  shows ) 
himself  to  them  on  several  occasions ) 

The  apostles,  having  passed  alx)Ut  twenty-eight  days 
in  Galilee,  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Jesus  appears  to  them  while  at  table,  in  Jerusalem, 
May  14.  Having  taken  them  out  of  the  city,  to 
the  mount  of  Olives,  he  ascends  into  heaven  before 
them  all, on  the  fortieth  day  after  his  resurrection. 

Ten  days  after,  being  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the  Holy 
Ghost  descends  upon  them  in  the  form  of  tongues 
of  fire 

Seven  deacons  chosen 

St  Stephen  martyrf  d 

Saul  persecutes  the  church ;  his  conversion 

Pilate  writes  to  Tiberius  respecting  the  death  of  Je- 
sus Christ. 
James  the  lesser  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Philip  the  deacon  baptizes  the  eunuch  of  queen 
Candace 

Dispersion  of  believers  from  Jerusalem 

Agrippa  the  younger,  being  much  involved  in  debt 

in  Judeo,  resolves  on  going  to  Rome. 
He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  devotes  himself  to  Caius, 

afterwards  emperor. 
He  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  and  ia  put 

in  prison. 
Pilate  ordered  into  Italy. 

Tiberius  dies ;  Caius  Caligula  succeeds. 

Agrippa  set  at  liberty,  and  promoted  to  honor. 
Apollnnius  TVonieus  becomes  famous  about  the  end 

of  Tiberius^s  reign. 
It  is  thought  that  about  this  time  St  Peter  comes  to 

Antioch. 
St  Paul  escapes  from  Damascus,  by  being  let  down 

in  a  basket 


xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv. 

26 ;  Luke  xxii.  3() ; 

John  xviii.  J,  3. 
Matt  xxvi.  57 ;  Mark  xiv. 

53 ;  Luke  xxii.  54 ; 

John  xviii.  13. 
xxvii.  2,  11 — 14; 

Markxv.l ;  Lu.xxiii. 

1 ;  John  xviii.  28, 
"-*- 57 ;  Mark  xv. 

42 ;  Luke  xxiii.  50 ; 

John  xix.  38. 

66. 


XXV1II.2. 

John  XX.  11. 

14. 

Matt  xxviii.  9 ;  John 

18. 
Luke  xxiv.  Sd. 


John  XX.  ]9--2a 
Mark  xvi.  14 ;  John 

26. 
Matt  xxviii.  16-^18 ; 
'  John  xxL  1. 


Luke  xxiv.  30, 31 ;  Acts 
i.9. 


Acts  ii. 

vi.  1-^. 

8— vii.  60. 

viiL  1 — ix.  1 — 19. 


\ 


Sueton.  in  Calig. 


Acts  ix.  23— 25. 
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45 
46 
47 
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49 


He  comes  to  Jeruaalfen;  BarnabaB  introduces  htm 
to  the  apostles  and  disciples 

He  goes  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  native  country 

Caligula  gives  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle 
Philip;  he  returns  into  Judea;  passing  throuf^ 
Alexandria,  he  is  ridiculed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  citizens  of  Alexandria  make  an  uproar  against 
the  Jews,  at  the  instigation  of  Flaccus. 

Pilate  kills  himself. 

Flaccus  apprehended,  and  carried  to  Rome ;  is  ban- 
ished by  order  of  Caligula. 

Herod  the  tetrarch  goes  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining some  favor  from  the  emperor.  But  Calig- 
ula, being  prepossessed  by  Agnppa,  banishes  him 
to  Lyons. 

Caligula  orders  Petronius  to  place  his  statue  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  obtain  some  de- 
la^  from  Petronius. 

Agrippa  endeavors  to  divert  the  emperor  from  this 
thought,  at  last,  as  a  great  &vor,  that  this  statue 
should  not  be  set  up. 

Philo,  the  Jew,  goes  with  a  deputation  from  the 
Jews  at  Alexandria  to  Caligula. 

Philo  obtains  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  and  runs 
the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Tumults  in  Chaldea ;  the  Jews  quit  Babylon,  and  re- 
tire to  Seleucia. 

AlM>ut  this  time,  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adiabeniana, 
and  Izates,  her  son,  embrace  Judaism. 

Caius  Caligula  dies ;  Claudius  succeeds  him.  Agrip- 
pa persuades  him  to  accept  the  empire  ofier^  by 
the  army.  Claudius  adds  Judea  and  Samaria  to 
Agrippa's  dominions « 

^grippa  returns  to  Judea ;  takes  the  high-priesthood 
from  Theophilus,  son  of  Ananus ;  gives  it  to  Simon 
CantharuB. 

Soon  afler,  takes  this  dignity  from  Cantharus,  and 
gives  it  to  Matthias. 

Peter  comes  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The 
year  not  certain. 

Agrippa  deprives  the  high-priest  Matthias  of  the 
priesthood ;  bestows  it  on  Elioneus,  son  of  Citheus. 

Causes  the  apostle  James  the  greater  to  be  seized, ) 
and  beheads  him \ 

Peter  also  put  into  prison  by  his  order,  but  is  liberated 
by  an  angel 

Some  time  aflerwards,  Agrippa,  at  Caesarea,  receives 
a  sudden  stroke  fW>m  heaven,  and  dies  in  great 
misery 

Paul  and  Barnabas  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  contri- 
butions of  the  believers  of  Antioch 

At  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  church  sends  them 
forth  to  preach  to  the  Grentiles,  wherever  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  lead  them 

Cuspius  Fadtis  sent  into  Judea,  as  governor. 

A  great  famine  in  Judea 

Paul  and  Barnabas  go  to  Cyprus,  thence  to  Pamphy- 
lia,  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia.    (But  see  under  Paul.). 

At  Lystra,  the  people  prepare  sacrifices  to  them  as 
gods 

They  return  to  Antioch 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter 

About  this  time  Mark  writes  his  Gospel 

Cuspius  Fadus  recalled ;  the  government  of  Judea 
given  to  Tiberius  Alexander. « 


Acts  ix.  26-29. 
30. 


SuetoD.  in  Ckai 


Acts  ni.  1, 2; 
Jos.  AiiLiil).xix.(-- 

3-17. 


-21-33. 


V, 


XL2fr-30;»'-^ 

xiii.1— ^ 

Jos.AnLliKn.f-i 

Acts  xiii.  4-»T-  ^^ 
xiv.  11-1^- 

19-se. 

Ist  Peter. 
Gospel  of  Mart 

Jos.  Ant  lib.  XX.  f* 
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FROM  THE  BERTH  OF 


TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 


Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  takes  the  pontificate  fiiom 
Joseph,  son  of  Camides ;  gifes  it  to  Ananias,  son 
of  Nebedeus. 

Herod,  kin^  of  Cbalcis,  dies. 

Ventidius  Cumanus  made  governor  of  Judea,  in  place 
of  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Troubles  in  Judea  under  the  government  of  Cuma- 
nus. 

Judaizing  Christians  enforce  the  law  on  converted 
Gentiles 

The  council  of  Jerusalem  determines  that  converted 
Gentiles  should  not  be  bound  to  an  observance  of 
the  legal  ceremonies 

Peter  comes  to  Antioch,  and  is  reproved  by  Paul. . . 

Paul  and  Barnabas  separate,  on  account  of  John 
Mark 

Timothy  adheres  to  Paul,  and  receives  circumcision. 

Luko,  at  this  time,  with  Paul. 

Paul  posses  out  of  Asia  into  Macedonia. 

Paul  comes  to  Athens. 

From  Athens  he  goes  to  Corinth 

Tlie  Jews  cxi)elled  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius  

Felix  sent  governor  into  Judea  instead  of  Cumanus. 

First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians 

His  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  some  months 
after  tlie  First 

Paul  leaves  Corinth,  after  a  stay  of  eighteen  months; 
takes  ship  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  visits  Ephesus  in 
his  way 

A  polios  arrives  at  Ephesus ;  preaches  Christ 

St.  Paul,  having  finished  his  devotions  at  Jerusalem, 
goes  to  Antioch 

Passes  into  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  returns  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  continues  three  years 

Claudius,  the  emperor,  dies,  being  poisoned  by  Agrip- 
pina.     Nero  succeeds  him 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthiana. 

Paul  foroed  to  leave  Ephesus  on  account  of  the  up- 
roar raised  against  him  by  Demetrius  the  silver- 
smith   

He  goes  into  Macedonia. 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Paul  goes  into  Judea  to  carry  contributions 

Is  seized  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 

Is  sent  prisoner  to  Ciesarca 

Ishmael,  son  of  Tabei,  made  high- priest  instead  of 
Ananias. 

Disturbance  between  the  Jews  of  Ceesarea,  and  the 
other  inhabitants. 

Porciiis  Festns  made  governor  of  Judea  in  the  room 
of  Felix 

Paul  nn|)enl8  to  the  emperor.  He  is  put  on  ship- 
board, and  sent  to  Rome 

Paul  shipwrecked  at  Malta 

He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  prisoner 
two  years 

HThe  Jews  build  a  wall,  which  hinders  Agrippa  from 
looking  within  the  temple. 

Ishmael,  the  high-priest,  deposed.  Joseph,  sumamed 
Cabei,  is  put  in  his  place. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians 


Acts  XT.  1*^ 


6—39. 

GaLiL  IL 

Acts  XV.  95—39. 
xvLl— a 


—  9L-12. 
xvii.  15—34. 

XVUL  1. 


xvni.  3. 


Ist  Thessalonians. 


2d 


Acta  xviu.  18, 19, 90. 
24—26. 


S3. 

33;  xix.1. 


Sueton.  in  Nero. 

Galatians. 

1st  CorinthiaiiB. 


Acts  xix.  33—41. 

XX.  1. 

2d  Corinthians. 

Romans. 

Acts  xxi.  1 — 15. 

xxi.  27 — xxiii.  111. 

xxui.  31-35. 


xxiv.37. 

XXV.  11, 12— xxvii. 

xxviL 

xxviiL  16-31. 


Philippians. 
Coloasians. 
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Martyrdom  of  the  aj^stle  James  the  lesser,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  ^ 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  written  from  Italy, 
soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty 

Albinua,  successor  of  Festus,  arrives  in  Judea. 

A  division  among  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
subject  of  tithes. 

The  singing  Levites  obtain  leave  to  wear  linen  gar- 
ments in  the  temple,  as  well  as  the  priests. 

Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  begins  to  cry  in  Jerusalem, 
''Wo  to  the  city,**  &c.  and  continues  so  to  cry  till 
the  siege,  by  the  Romans 

Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judea ;  passes  by  Crete, 
Ephesus  and  Macedonia. 

It  is  thought  that  from  Macedonia  he  writes  his  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy 

Paui'a  Epistle  toTttus 

Agrippa  takes  the  hi^h-priesthood  from  Jesus,  son 
of  Gamaliel ;  gives  it  to  Matthias,  son  of  Theof^- 
ilus 

Gessius  Floras  made  governor  of  Judea  in  place  of 
Albinus. 

Nero  sets  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  throws  the  blame 
on  the  Christians,  several  of  whom  are  cruelly  put 
to  death 

Peter  writes  his  Second  Epistle,  probably  from  Rome. 

Several  prodigies  at  Jerusalem  this  year,  during  the 
passover. 

Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time ;  is  there  put  into 
prison;  also  Peter. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians 

Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy 

ApoUonius  Tyanaeus  comes  to  Rome. 

Toe  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome 

Clement  succeeds  St.  Peter,  but  does  not  take  upon 
him  die  government  of  the  church  till  after  the 
death  of  Linus. 

Mark  comes  again  to  Alexandria,  and  there  sufiers 
martyrdom. 

Ceetius,  governor  of  Syria,  comes  to  Jerusalem ; 
enumerates  the  Jews  at  the  passover 

Disturbances  at  Cessarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 

Floras  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 

The  Jews  revolt,  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

A  massacre  of  the  Jews  of  Capsarea  in  Palestine. 

All  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis  slain  in  one  nighL 

Cestius,  goveraor  of  Syria,  comes  into  Judea. 

He  besieffes  the  temple  at  Jerasalom  ;  retires ;  is  de- 
feated by  the  Jews. 

The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about  to 
break  out,  retire  to  Pella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrip- 
pa, beyond  Jordan 

Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 

Josephus  made  governor  of  Cralilee. 

Vespasian  sends  n is  son  Titus  to  Alexandria ;  comes 
himself  to  Antioch,  and  forms  a  numerous  army. 

Vespasian  enters  Judea ;  subdues  Galilee 

Josephus  besieged  in  Jotapata. 

Jotapata  taken ;  Jonnphus  surrendera  to  Vespasian.. . 

Tiberias  and  Tarichea,  which  had  revolted  against 
Agrippa,  reduced  by  Vespasian. 

Divisions  in  Jerusp.lem 

The  Zealots  seize  the  temple,  and  commit  violence 
in  Jerusalem. 


Jos.  Anc  lib.  zz.c.  9. 


JoB.BeLfifa.vi.e.5. 


IstTiinochj. 


ca 


Jos.  Ant.  lib. 


Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v. 
2d 


Ephmana. 
dd  Timothy. 

Euseb.  HiflL  L  m.  c  1. 


Jos.  BeL  libu  ii.  c  C 


c31 


lib.  iiL  c  I. 

c.e. 


^  lib.  iv.  c  5, 61 
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FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF 


TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERCBALEM. 


They  depose  Theophilus  from  being  high-priest,  and 
put  Phannias  in  his  place. 

The  Zealots  send  for  tne  Iduraeans  to  succor  Jem- 
salem. 

They  slay  Ananus,  Jesus,  son  of  Gamala,  and  Zach- 
arias,  son  of  Baruch. 

The  Idumeans  retire  from  Jerusalem. 

Nero,  the  emperor,  dies.    Galba  succeeds  him 

Vespasian  takes  all  the  places  of  strength  in  Judea, 
about  Jerusalem. 

Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  ravages  Judea,  and  the  south 
of  Idumea. 

Galba  dies ;  Otho  declared  emperor. 

Otho  dies ;  Vitellius  proclaimed  emperor. 

Vespasian  declared  emperor  by  his  army ;  is  acknowl- 
eaged  all  over  the  East 

Josephus  set  at  liberty. 

John  of  Gischala  heaids  the  Zealots. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Simon,  forms  a  third  party ;  makes 
himself  master  of  the  inner  temple,  or  the  court  of 
the  priests 

Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem,  to  besiege  it 

Comes  down  before  Jerusalem,  some  days  before  the 
passover. 

The  fkctions  unite  at  first  against  the  Romans,  but 
afterwards  divide  again 

The  Romans  take  the  first  enclosure  of  Jerusalem, 
then  the  second ;  they  make  a  wall  all  round  the 
city,  which  is  reduced  to  distress  by  ftooine. 

July  17,  the  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases. 

The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the 
people,  in  the  temple ;  they  set  fire  to  the  galleries. 

A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwith- 
standing Titus  commands  the  contrary 

The  Romans,  being  now  masten  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple, offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 

The  last  enclosure  of  the  city  taken 

John  of  Gischala,  and  Simon,  son  of  Giorasi  conceal 
themselves  in  the  common  sewers. 

Titus  demolishes  the  temple  to  its  foundations. 

He  also  demolishes  the  city,  reserving  the  towers  of 
Hippicos,  Phazael  and  Mariamne 

'ntus  returns  to  Rome,  to  his  Ather  Vespasian ;  they 
triumph  over  Judea. 

Bassus  sent  into  Judea  as  lieutenant 

After  the  death  of  Bassus,  Fulvius  Syhra  succeeds ; 
takes  some  fortresses  that  still  held  out  in  Judea. 

The  temple  Onion,  in  Egypt,  shut  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

An  assassin  of  Judea  seduces  the  Jews  of  Cyrene, 
and  causes  their  destruction 

Vespasian  causes  a  strict  search  to  be  made  for  all 
who  are  of  the  race  of  David. 


Phit.  et  Suet  in  Galh. 


Tacit  lib.  il.  c.  50. 


Jos.  BeL  Ub.  hr.  c  la 


lib.  V.  e.  L 
c.flL 


e.7. 


lib.  vie.  4. 


e.& 


lib.  vii.  c  1. 


cU 


TABLES 


OP 


Hi^* 


a 


0 


-f^ 


ASURES,    AND    MONEY,    MENTIONED    IN    THE   BIBLE 


^EXTRACTED  CHIEFLY  FROM  DR.  ARBUTHNOT'S  TABLES. 


1.  JeiTW^  ffe^ffttff,  reduetdio  English  3Voy  JFeighL 

Ite. 

^T^«  V^'^^itieth  of  a  shekel 0 

-ss»--    J^  ^.f^^^ibl 0 

^        <y^^^  ^ 0 

^^tos^^'^^^Y^eO  abekels 2 

't^^  ^^^^  50  maneha,  or  3000  shekels 135 


OB. 

!»• 

p- 

0 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.  Senphtn  Meaaurea  of  Lengthy  reduced  to  EngKsh  Mtatwrt, 


A  iliirit 

Sof.  feet    iBckd 

0      0.912 

A  aift'i' ••••• 

A  1   A  nalm. . . 

0      3^ 

m ,,.,...,,,,,,,,,,.,,,..... 

12         3     Aspi 

9b 

24  1      6         3 

A  cubit • 

1     ^m 

96       24         6 

2     A  fathom , 

7     ass 

144       36       12 

6     1.5  1  EzekiePs  reed 

10     11^ 

192       48        16 

8        2      1.3      An  Arabian  pole., 

■•••••••••< 

14       7.1W 

1Q20     480      160      M\  \    ^X\  \   1RJ)  i   10  1   A  mchamuM  or 

measuring 

line 

145     11^ 

1 

At7<V\/           ^UV             AVf^/ 

1         1  -  ^_.i_,. J.I 

A  cubit 


3.  Tht  long  Seripturt  Meatum. 


Eng.  milefl.  i»cm>  ^ 
...       0        0    1. 


400 


2000 


4000 


12000 


A  stadium  or  fbrlong 0    145  i6 

5  I  A  sabbath  day*s  journey 0    729  dL 

An  eastern  mile 1    403  l 

Aparasang 4 

A  day's  journey 33 


10 


30       6 


96000    240     48     24     8 


153 
172 


a 
i 


J 


TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES  AND  MONEY. 


969 


I 


A  caph 


1.3 


5.3 


16 


96 


4   SeriphirtMeaauruofCk^^aaiyforLiq^ 


A  log 

4  I  A  cab 


12 


3     Ahin 


32        24 


2     Aseah 


72       18 


960       720     180     60     20     10 


3     A  bath  or  ephah 

A  kor  or  choros,  chomer  or  homer 


Gml.  pints. 

0  0.625 

0  0.833 

0  3.333 

1  2. 

2  4. 
7  4. 

75  5. 


A  gachal  . . . . 
A  cab 


20 


36 


120 


360       18 


1800      90 


5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Things  dry^  reduced  to  EngUsh  Com  Measure, 

Pecks,  gal.     pints. 

0    0    0.1416 

0    0    2.8333 

Ad  omer  or  gomer 0 

a3  I  A  seah 1 

An  ephah 3 

5  I  Aletech 16 


1.8 


10 


50        15 


3600     180     I  100     I  30  I  10  I  2     A  chomer,  homer  or  kor 33 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5.1 
1. 

a 

0. 

1. 


A  gerah 


10  I  A  bekah 


20 


2     A  shekel 


6.  Jewish  Money  J  reduced  to  the  English  Standard, 

£ 

0 

0 

0 


]200      120 


60000    6000     3000     60 


50  ^  A  maneh,  or  mina  Hebr 5 

A  talent 342 

0 

1 


A  BoliduB  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth 

A  siclus  aureus,  or  gold  shekel,  was  worth 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth 5475 


0 
1 
2 
14 
3 

12 

16 

0 


1.3687 

1.6875 

3.375 

0.75 

9. 

0.5 

& 

0. 


In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  59.  and  gold  at  £4  per  ounce. 


$  ets. 

0  02.5 

0  25.09 

0  50.187 

25  09.35 

1505  eajs 

2  64.09 

8  oa 

24309 


7.  Roman  Monty ^  mentioned  %n  the  New  Testamtnt^  reduced  to  the  English  Standard. 

£     «.     iL   ftr.        $  ets. 

A  mile,  (Mttcov  or  'Aaa&^iot) 0    0    0    Oi      0  00.34375 

A  ferthing  (Xoa^ci^O  a^ut 0    0    0    IJ      0  00.6875 

A  penny  or  denarius  (i^i^va^toir) 0    0    7    2        0  ia75 

A  pound  or  mina •  •  •    3    2    6    0      13  7S. 


\  . 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Aaroit 

Abaddon 

Abagtha 

Abal 

Abana 

Abarim 

Abba 

Abda 

Abdiel 

Abednego 

Abel 

Abesan 

Abez 

Abiah 

Abialbon 

Abiasaph 

Abiatbar 

Abib 

Abidah 

Abiel 

Abiezer 

Abiezrite 

Abigail 

Abihail 

Abijah 

AbUene 

Abimael 

Abimelech 

Abinadab 

Abinoam 

Abiram 

Ahishag 

Abishai 

Abisbahar 

Abisbalom 

Abishua 

Abishur 

Abital 

Abiud 

Acaron 

Accud 

Aceldama 

Acbaia 

Achaichus 

Ac  ban 

Achim 

Achinielech 

Acbior 

Achish 

Acliitophel 


a'ron 

Orbadfdon 

Orbagfihah 

dhS 

ab'a-nah 

ab^a-rim 

al/hah 

aJt/dah 

ab'de-d 

a-htd'nt-go 

afhd 

ahfht-»an 

afbez 

ab-i'ah 

ab-t-al'hon 

ab'i'a-sqf 

ab-i'a'thar 

afbib 

ab'i'dah 

abft-d 

ab-e-e'zer 

ab't'tz'tite 

aVt'galt 

ab^e-hale 

ab-i'jah 

ab-be-Wne 

ab'be'tnay'el 

ab-im'me-lek 

ab-in'na-dab 

ab-in'no-am 

ab'i'ram 

ab'be-shag 

{ib'be-shay't 

ab-be-shcy'har 

ab-bt-shmflom 

ab-be-shwah 

ab't'Shitr 

ab'etal 

(tkfa-ron 

akfkad 

fi-stl'da^mah 

Orkmfyah 

a-km/i'kus 

afkan 

alkim 

a-kim't'lek 

afke-or 

afkish 

a-kito'fd 


Achmetha 

Achor 

Achsah 

Achshapb 

Achzib 

Acipba 

Acitbo 

Adadah 

Adadezer 

Adadrimmon 

Adaiah 

Adam 

Adamah 

Adbeel 

Addi 

Ader 

Adiel 

Adioa 

Aditbaim 

Adlai 

Admah 

Adonai 

Adonibesek 

Adoniiah 

AdoniKam 

Adoniram 

Adonis 

Adonizedek 

Adoraim 

Adranmielech 

Adramyttium 

Adria 

Adriel 

AduUam 

Adumraim 

iGneas 

i£thiopia 

Agabus 

A  gag 

Agate 

Agee 

Agrippa 

Atfur 

Abab 

Aharah 

Abaaai 

Abaabai 

Ahasuerus 

Ahava 

Ahaz 


ttk'-me^thah 

afkor 

akfiah 

akfahaf 

akfzib 

aa!t-fdh 

<uft-tho 

adfa-dah 

ad-ad-efzer 

ad'ad-rim'num 

ad-Or-Hah 

wSam 

ad^a-mah 

ad-befd 

adfdy 

aider 

adfe-el 

ad-difnah 

ad't-ihaUm 

ad'lmfi 

aePo-nay 

ad-an't-befzek 

ad-o-ny'iah 

ad'O-nykam 

ad-o-r^ram 

a-cU/nts 

ad-on't-ztfdtk 

ad'O-rayfim 

ai-ranvmt'hk 

ad-ra-miifte-uvi 

afdre-ah 

afdre-d 

ad'uL'am 

ad-urn'mim 

e-the-o^pe-a 
off'a^btu 

a^afe 

afgur 
aThab 
a-har'ah 

a-has'bar^ 
a-has-u-efnu 

a'haz 


Ahazai 

Abaziah 

Ahban 

Ahi 

Ahiah 

Abiezer 

Abihiid 

Abijah 

Abikara 

Ahimaaz 

Abiman 

Abimelech 

Ahi  moth 

Abinadab 

Ahinoam 

Ahio 

Ahira 

Ahisamach 

Ahisbabur 

Ahisham 

Ahiabar 

Ahitophel 

Ahitub 

Ahlab 

Ahlai 

Ahoah 

Ahohile 

Aholah 

Aholbah 

AhoUab 

Aholibah 

Aholibamah 

Atiumai 

Abuzam 

Ahuzzah 

Ai 

Aiah 

Aiath 

Aijah 

Aijakth  ahahur 

Ain 

Ajah 

Aialon 

Akkub 

Akrabbim 

Alammelech 

Alamotfa 

Alemeth 

Alexandria 

Allah 


Orhaxfori 

a-hat'i'ak 

ahfban 

Orhyah 

a-hy-e'zer 

a-hi/ud 

a-M/iah 

orhykam 

a-himfa-iu 

a-hifman 

a-htmfme-lek 

afht-moUi 

(i-hin'narddb 

a-kinfrio-am 

a-ki/o 

a-hyfrah 

a-hxtformak 

a-hy-ihoi/hw 

orhy'ihcum 

a-Mfthar 

a-kWo-fel 

a-ky^tub 

ah'lnb 

ak'lay 

a-hcTak 

O'ho'lah 

a-hxd'bah 

a-ho^le-ab 

a-ho^h'bah 

a-ho'U-baj/tnah 

O'heti/zam 

a-huzfzah 

aft 

a-i^ah 

a-i^ath 

a-i^iah 

ad/ja-Uth-Mhafhur 

afin 

afjah 

acPja-lon 

ttk-kub 

akrrtu/biin 

Orlamfme-Uk 

ttPa-moth 

afft-nuilh 

al-^ex'onfdrt'a 

a-lifah 
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Allan 

Allelujali 

Allonbachuth 

Aliuodad 

Almondiblatha- 

im 
Almug 
Aloth 
Alpha 
Alpheua 
Altaschith 
Alvah 
Alush 
Amadathui 
Amal 
Amalda 
Ainalek 
Amaoab 
Amariab 
Amasa 
Ainasai 
Amaahai 
Amaziali 
Amen 
Ainetbyst 
Ami 

Aniinadab 
Animishaddai 
Amittai 
Ammiel 
Aniniah 
Ammi 
Ammihud 
Amniizabad 
Aminonitess 
Amorites 
Amos 
Amphipolia 
Amok 
Amplias 
Amraphel 
Amzy 
A  nab 
Anab 
Anaharath 
Anaiab 
Anok 
Anakims 
Anammelech 
Anani 
Atianiah 
Anath 
Anatbemn 
Anathoth 
Andronicus 
Anem 
Aneth 
Anethotbite 
Aniam 
Antilibanus 
Antiocb 
Antiochifl 
Antipas 
Antifiater 
Antipatris 
Antipba 
Antotbijab 
Antotbite 
Aniib 
Apelles 
Apharaim 


al^e-an 

alAt-lvfyah 

at'lon-bakfuth 

aH-mofdad 

al'mon-diMa^lhaf 

im 
dtmug 
afloth 
al'fah 

al-tas'kUh 

al'vak 

afluah 

armadfa4hu» 

afmtd 

a-medfdah 

am'a-Uk 

am-a!nah 

am-Or-ry'ah 

c^may'sah 

am-a^saifi 

am-a-sfua/i 

am^'zi'ak 

aftnen 

tun'me'thisl 

afmy 

a-min'ordab 

am-me'Shad^da-i 

€b-mHftay 

am'fM-u 

amftnah 

am'my 

am'me-hud 

am-mxz'a-had 

am-mon-i'tess 

am'o-ritts 

afmoz 

am-Jip'o'lia 

amfple-as 

am'ra-fd 

am'zy 

afnab 

a'nah 

an-a-hat/rtUh 

an^a-i'ak 

anfa-kima 

O'namfmt'Uk 

an-a'ny 

an-a-ny'ah 

a'naih 

a-nathfe-mah 

an'a'thoth 

an-dro-ni/kiu 

a'nem 

afruth 

a-neth'O'thite 

amyfam 

an-U'lib'a'nu8 

an'te-ok 

an-tr/o-kis 

an'U'pcu 

anrU'pmfttr 

an-te-pcn/tria 

an'U-fah 

an-tO'thi'jah 

an'toih'ite 

afnub 

a-pd'Us 

af-a-ray^im 


Aphanathchitea 

Apharaitea 

Apbek 

Apbekah 

Apbiab 

Apbra 

Apbaea 

Apocalypse 

Apocrypna 

Apollonia 

ApoUos 

Apollvon 

Apostle 

Appaim 

Appbia 

Appij  forum 

Aquila 

Ara 

Arab 

Arabab 

Arabattino 

Arabia 

Arad 

Arab 

Aram 

Aramiteas 

Ararat 

Arauuah 

Arbab 

Arbatbite 

Arcbelaus 

Arcbestratus 

Archevites 

Arcbi 

Archiatarotli 

Arcbippus 

Arcbites 

Arcturus 

Areli 

Arelites 

Areopagite 

Areopagus 

Ares 

Aretas 

Argob 

Aridai 

Aridatba 

Arieh 

Arimatbea 

Ariocb 

Arisai 

Aiistarcbus 

AriRtobulus 

Armageddon 

Armenia 

Arnioni 

Amepher 

Arodi 

Arocr 

Arpbaxad 

Artaxerxes 

Artemafi 

Arubotb 

Arumah 

Asa 

Asadias 

Asahel 

Asaiah 

Asaph 

Asareel 

Asarelah 


OrfaHBaOiMUB 
OrfaHaUn 
dftk 
a-fifkak 

qf'rah 

arpokfa4if$ 

ap-pot-lffnt-^ 
a-poVloB 
a-pol'wm 
OrpoJad 

ap^pt'iff^rum 

afrah 

drab 

aHrorhah 

wr-TOrMft-nt 

a-rm^he-a 

afrad 

afrah 

afrctn 

a-ram-i'tts 

ar^ra-rat 

a-rau/nah 

ar^hah 

ar'hath-iU 

ar-ke-kn/us 

ar-kes'tra-tua 

ai^kt-vUea 

or'ky 

ar-kt-aifa-roth 

ar-kip'pus 

arkfiUs 

ark-too'rui 

tar-e'ly 

ar-efhUa 

ar-^-op^a-gUe 

aT't't^a-gua 

afrez 

a-rtfttu 

tor'f^ob 

a-ndfa^i 

a-rida^Uiah 

a-rtfth 

ar-e-moriJufah 

a'rt-ok 

Oriiafa-i 

ar-is'tar'hu 

ar-is'to-htu/luB 

ar-ma-gedfdon 

ar-vMfnt-^ 

ar-mt/ny 

a-ro'ay 

a-ro'er 

OT-Jasfajd 

ar-ttix-erx'ea 

ax^U-moB 

ar'ru-both 

a-rufmah 

afaah 

as-a-fhf'as 

as-a-i'ah 
afaaf 
as-a-refel 
oi-a-reflak 


Afiliazaredi 

Aaenoih 

Asban 

Asbbea 

Aahchenaz 

Ashean 

Ariier 

Ashiroa 

Ashon 

Aahpenaz 

Asbriel 

Aahtaroth 

AshterathiU 

Ashuatb 

Ashur 

Asburim 

Aaburitea 

Aakelon 

Asmavetb 

Asnapper 

Asochis 

Aspatha 

Asriel 

Assir 

<\880S 

Assyria 

Astarte 

Asuppim 

Asyncritua 

Atad 

Atarotb 

Atback 

Athaiab 

Atbaliab 

Athena 

Atblai 

Attai 

Attaliah 

Attbarates 

Augustus 

Ava 

Aven 

Ayims 

Avitb 

Azaelua 

Azaliab 

Azaz 

Azareel 

Azariab 

Azazel 

Azaziab 

Azbazaretb 

Azekab 

Azem 

Azepburith 

Azgad 

Aziel 

Aziza 

Azmavetb 

Azor 

Azotus 

Azricl 

Azrikam 

Azubah 

Azur 

Azzur 


Baal 

Baalah 

Baali 


B 


ddum 

(Mhe-ak 

iMkMua 

ddntrm 

iMer 

iMe-mak 

dahon 

(Mpe^mB, 

aghfta-nik 

tukrUr^rarlkaUi 

OrfSaiidk 

aakitar 

d-JWrna 

iMur-ika 

at'kt'Um 

aa'ma-vdk 

as-m/ptr 

a-aofba 

aifpa-ikak 

a/rtrd 

atfaer 

adaoa 

tu-nr^t-a 

eu-tedk 

a-auffmm 

asidbt-ivt 

diad 

afta^retk 

dtkak 

atk-crHah 

tdk-aA^ak 

ath'eni 

athflay 

attay 

at-Mjfah 

at-^ar'a-Ui 

mt-ridtiu 

dvm 

dvm 

dvimt 

dvUh 

ax-a-etta 

as-Ori^ak 

dzta 

az-a-refd 

ta-a-n/ak 

aZ'4Dlu 

at-a-rifak 

az-hazorrak 

a-zi/kak 

dzem 

az-ze-fedrUk 

asfgad 

die-d 

a-Ty^zak 

adma-tdk 

diar 

a-zt/tvi 

adrt-d 

az-r^hoM 

sz-yntfM 

dzwr 

adxxT 


ha^dL 
ht^dirdk 

hmfdU 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


MS 


Baalim 

Baanah 

Baanath 

Baara 

Baaseiah 

Baashah 

Babel 

Babylon 

Babylonians 

Baca 

Bachrites 

Bachuth-allon 

Baharumite 

Bahurim 

Bajith 

Bakbakker 

Bakbuk 

Bakbukiah 

Balaam 

Baladan 

Balak 

Bamotb 

Bani 

Barabbas 

Barachel 

Barachiah 

Barak 

Barhumites 

Baijesus 

Baijonah 

Barsabos 

Bartholomew 

Bartimeus 

Banioh 

Barzillai 

Bashan 

Bashemath 

Hnsniath 

Bathaloih 

Bathrabbini 

Bathshebah 

Bavai 

Bdellium 

Bealotb 

B«?bai 

Bcclior 

Becliorath 

Bedaiah 

Bcdnd 

Bed  an 

Beeliada 

Beelzebub 

Bcera 

Bcerelim 

Been 

Beerlahairoi 

Beeroth 

Beersheba 

Beeshterah 

Behemoth 

Bekah 

Bela 

Belgai 

Belial 

Belshazzar 

Belteshazzar 

Benjamin 

Benaiah 

Benanuni 

Beneberak 

Benejaakan 


borofnath 
ha-afrah 
hc^a-mjfah 
ha-afshah 

bai/e-lon 
bab^t'l&ne-ans 
bm/kah 
bakfriles 
bakftUhraVUm 
ba^hatr-um'Ue 
ba-hm/rm 
badfjiUi 
bakrbakfkef 
bafdbuk 
bak-buk-i'ah 
ba&lam 
bcU-afdan 
bmflak 
bai/moih 
bm/nv 
ba-rao'bas 
bar^a-kd 
bar-a-h/ah 
bayfrak 
bar-tieu/mitea 
bar-jdsus 
bar-jo'nah 
bar^sa-bas 
bar-thol^o-mew 
bctr'te-me'tju 
bayfrvk 
bar-zil'la-i 
baj/shan 
bashfe-maih 
bas'math 
baih'orloth 
bath-rab^bim 
bath-she'bah 
ba&Ori 
dd'yum 
be-afloth 
beb^Ori 
bffker 
bek'o'raih 
btd-a^'ah 
bedad 
befdan 
bt'd-i'ct-dah 
bt'd'zt-hub 
bt'tfrak 
be-er'e-lim 
bt'tfrv 

be'er-io'haj/roy 
bt-efrolh 
befer-she^bah 
bt-tsh'te-rah 
befht-moih 
bffkah 
beiak 
bd'ga^ 
bt-Ufal 
bd-thasfar 
bd'te-ifuafar 
ben'jtMnin 
ben-afyah 
ben-amfmy 
ben-eVe-nk 
ben-^-jm/fa-kan 
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Benhadad 

Benhail 

Benbanan 

Benlnu 

Beno 

Benoni 

Benui 

Benzoheth 

Bera 

Berachah 

Berachiah 

Beraiah 

Berea 

Bered 

Beri 

Beriah 

Berith 

Bemice 

Berodach 

Berothai 

Bcrothath 

Beryl 

Besai 

Besodeiah 

Betah 

Beten 

Bethabara 

Bethanath 

Bethany 

Betharabah 

Bctharbel 

Bethaven 

Bethazmaveth 

Bethbaalmeon 

Bethbarah 

Bethbirei 

Bethdiblathaim 

Bethel 

Betbemek 

Bethesda 

Bethezel 

Betbgamul 

Bethhaccerim 

Bethharan 

Bethhoglah 

Bethiesimoth 

Bethlehem 

Bethlebaoth 

Bethmaacah 

Bethmeon 

Bethnimrah 

Bethoran 

Bethpalet 

Bethpazzez 

Bethpeor 

Bethphage 

Bethphetet 

Bethrabah 

Bethrehob 

Bethsaida 

Bethshean 

Bethshemesh 

Betbshemite 

Bethshittah 

Bethsimos 

Bechtappua 

Bethue] 

Bethul 

Betonim 

Beulah 

Bezai 


ben-hay'dad 

ben-'fuy'il 

benrJuof'nan 

ben-i'tiu 

befno 

ben-</ne 

bertnu'i 

ben'Z(/hdh 

befrah 

ber-i^kah 

ber-a-h/ah 

ber-ii'i'ah 

be-refa 

bt'rtd 

be'ry 

be-ryah 

befrtih 

ber-w/se 

bt-rvdak 

bt-r&ihay 

be-ro^thath 

ber'ra 

btf$ay 

be^-o-dy'ah 

beftah 

beften 

bdh-al/ar^ah 

bdhfa-nath 

bdhfa-ne 

bdh-ar'a-bah 

bdh-at^bd 

bdh-afven 

bdh-azftnct-vdh 

bdh-bafal-mefon 

bdh-bar'ah 

bdhMr'e'i 

bdh-dtb-la-lkafim 

bdh'd 

bttk-tfrndc 

bdh'ts'dak 

bdh-tfzd 

bdh-rcn/mul 

bdhrkatst-nm 

bdk'hay'ran 

bdh'hog^lah 

bdk-jesBt-moth 

bethfle-hem 

beth'leb^a-otk 

bdh-mm/a-kah 

bdh-meon 

bdh-nirn'rah 

bdk-o'ran 

bdh'pay'ld 

beth-pcazti 

beth-pefor 

bdh-faxfjt 

bdh'/efld 

bdh-rcn/bah 

bdh-refkob 

bdh'Sayfdah 

bdh-sKefan 

btth'Shefmtsh 

bdhfsht-mUe 

bdh-ihitftah 

bdh-si/mos 

bdh-tap^pew-ah 

beth-yeurd 

be'thid 

betfo'fwm 

beu/lah 

befzay 


Bezaleel 

bet-orldd 

Bezek 

befzdi 

Bichri 

bikfry     ^ 

Bigvai 
Bileam 

S;:s:* 

Bilgai 
Binea 

Binnui 

^'t«-f 

Birzavith 

bir-say'vitk 
bUh-i^ah 

Bithiah 

Bithron 

hUhfran 

Bithynia 

be-thinft-a 

Bizjothiah 

biz-jo-tk^ah 

Bizjothjah 

biz'joth^jah 

Boanerges 

bo-a-ner^jet 

Boaz 

bofaz 

Bocheru 

bokfer-ru 

Bochim 

b&kim 

Bosor 

b&aor 

Bozrah 

baxfrah 

Bozez 

bo'zez 

Brigandine 
Bukki 

brig'an-dine 
buJSky 

Bui 

bul(9BduU) 

Bunah 

beu/nah 

Bunni 

bunfny 

Buzi 

bev/ry 

Buzite 

buzfite 

C 

Cabul 

kay^bul 

Cades 

h^dia 
Hfzar 

Cffisar 

Caiaphas 

ka^orfoM 

Cain 

luxi% 

Cainnn 

kmfnan 

Calah 

kmflak 
kata-mus 

Calamus 

Calcol 

kal'hd 

Caldees 

ktdHkez! 

Caleb 

kau'Ub 
katndi 

Calneh 

Calvary 

kal'vorre 

Camon 

kanfnum 

Cambyses 

kamrbifus 

Cana 

kaafnak 

Canaan 

kaSfnan 

Canaanites 

kaafiwn-yUM 

Canaanitish 

kay-namrifHdi 

Candace 
Canneh 

kamrda^st               * 
kam'wlk 

Canticles 

km^ie-kdi 

Capernaum 
Capharsalama 

korvtr'na-wn 
koff-at-aaHarmak         9 

Caphira 

korfyfrdh 

Caphtor 

Caphtorim 

kBf'io-rvn 

Carkas 

koff'kiu 

Cappadocia 

kap-pordofsht-'a 

Carabasion 

kwr-a-ba^ze-cn 
kar^bun-kd 

Carbuncle 

Carchamis 

kar'ka-miB 

Carchemisb 

koHke-miBh 

Careah 

korrtfah 

Carmel 

km'md 

Canni 

koa'my 

Casiphia 
Caslubim 

koB-K't^ah 
kaa-ku/fdm 

Cassia 

kaah't-a 

Cedron 

Hfdnn 

Ceilan 

Mflan 

1 


Cenchrea 
Cephas 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMEa 


Chalcedony 

Chalcoi 

Chaldea 

Chamelion 

Charaahim 

Charran 

Chebar 

Cbederiaomer 

Chelal 

Chelciaa 

Chelluh 

Chelubai 

Chemariins 

Chemoeh 

Chcnaanah 

Chcnaniah 

Chepharha- 

aramonai 
Chephirah 
Cheran 
Clierethhea 
Cherith 
Cherub  fa  city) 
Cherub  (a  spurit) 
Cberubiin 
Chesalon 
Cheaed 
CheauUoth 
Chezib 
ChidoQ 
ChUeab 
Chtli€»Q 
Chilmad 
Chimham 
ChinnereCh 
Chios 
Cliialeu 
Chislon 
Chisloth 
Chittim 
Chiun 
Chloe 
ChoraahaD 
Chorazin 
Chozeba 
Chroniclea 
ChrysoUta 
Chrysopraaua 
Chub 
Chusa 
Chuahan  riaha- 

tbaim 
Cilicia 
Ciflai 
Clauda 
Claudia 
Claudius 
Cleroom 
Cleophaa 
Cnidus 
Colhozeh 
Colosse 
ColossiaDa 
Conaniah 
Core 
Coos 
Corinth 
CorinthisDs 


Men-bnfah 
$effa» 

kal'se-iUhmf 
kal^kol 
kal'dtfah 
ka-mtflt-im 

kar^rctn 

kt^bar 

ked-er-lmh&mer 

luHaL 

Mshe-aa 

kd'Uh 

keAev/Uttf 

htm'orrima 

kefmoth 

kt-nat^Ornak 

ken-a-tn/ah 

k/fffar-ha- 

awfo-nay 
kef-i'rah 

kt'fm^ 

ker^efh'ites 
kefriih 
kefrub 
ehor'vh 

kafa4on 

kestd 

ke-9vl'IM 

ktfxib 

hfdim 

iSl'e-ab 

kU't-on 

kU'mad 

kimfham 

kin'tr-tOi 

hfo$ 

ki^Um 

ehWHm 
h/vn 

ko^dfon 
ko-ravTin 
ko-zAak 
kron'e-kdi 
kriafihUU 
krig^ra-miM 
hub 

kete^sah 

kush/an    rM-O' 
ihafim 

klato^dah 

Idnu/dt-a 

klaw^de^ui 

idefmeni 

kUfo-faa 

kol-hf/zek 
ko4oifH 

hh-noHfwfttk 

hofrt 

k4/09 

kthfinUife'am 


Cornelius 

Cosam 

Cozbi 

Crescens 

Crete 

Cretjans 

Crispus 

Cubit 

Cush 

Cuahan  riahatha- 

im 
Cushi 
Cyprus 
Cyrene 
Cyreniua 
Cyrus 


Dabareh 

Dabbasheth 

Daeon 

Dafoiah 

Dalilah 

Dalinanutba 

DalmatJa 

Dalphon 

Damaris 

Damascenes 

Damascus 

Danites 

Danjaan 

Dara 

Darda 

Darian 

Darius 

Darfcon 

Dathan 

Debir 

Deborah 

DecapoUs 

Dedan 

Dedanim 

Dfhavites 

Dekar 

Dclaiah 

Delilah 

Demas 

Demetrius 

Derbe 

Deuel 

DeuteroDoro 

Diana 

Diblaim 

Diblath 

Dibon 

Dibri 

Dibzahab 

Didrachm 

Didymus 

Dilean 

Dimon 

Dimonah 

Dinbabak 

Dionysius 

Diotrephes 

Dishan 

Dizahab 

Dodni 

Dodanim 

Dodavah 

Dodo 


D 


kor-m^U-ui 

ki/zam 

h/zbe 

krtafsau 

knit 

kreyshe-^mM 

kris'puM 

ktu/bU 

hash 

huh' an  riMk.4i4hBi 

im 
kuBh'i 
sj/pnu 
ty-refne 
sy-rt'ne-vs 


dal/a-reh 

daVha-skHk 

dai/fron 

dd-a-i'ah 

daHe-lah 

dal-mor^nuflkah 

dtd-may'she-a 

dal'/cn 

damfa-ri» 

dam-a-aeentf 

da-mas^kus 

danfitei 

dan-ja^an 

dm/rah 

dar'dak 

dajfrt-tm 

da-ry'us 

dar^kon 

dajf'than 

dJUr 

de^ba-rah 

de-kap'po4i» 

de'dan 

ded-€rnwi 

de'ka^^vitet 

dt'kar 

dt4a'i'ah 

dfVt4ah 

de'mas 

de-me'tri-us 

der'he 

de-yen/d 

deu-ter-onfo-me 

dy-afnak 

mb'kn/im 

dil/lath 

difhtm 

JiVry 

dib'za-hab 

d\fdram 

ikdfe-mui 

dyie-an 

mfmon 

Sf-mo^nak 

dtn-hm/bah 

dy-o-nifhfe-ua 

Jx-nVrt-ftz 

dishan 

dafzorhab 

do-dmfi 

do'dmfmm 

do-dwvak 

dt/do[BB9oh) 


Doeff 

Dopokah 

Dorcas 

Dositheus 

Dothan 

Dothaim 

Drachma 

DrusiUa 

Duraafa 

Dura 


Ebal 

Ebedmelecb 

Ebenezer 

Eber 

Ebiasapb 

Ebronah 

Ecclesiastes 

Ecclesiasticus 

Edar 

Eden 

Edom 

Edrei 

Eglah 

Egiaim 

Ehi 

Ekron 

Eladah 

Elah 

Elamitea 

Elasah 

Eldaab 

Elead 

Elealeb 

Eleasah 

Eleazar 

Elelohe 

Eleph 

Elhaynan 

Eli 

Eliab 

Elios 

Eliahba 

Eliada 

Eltaka 

Eliakim 

Eliam 

Eliasaph 

Eliathah 

Elidad 

Elihoreph 

Elihu 

Elijah 

Elika 

Elimelech 

Eliopnai 

Eliphal 

Eliphaleh 

Eliphalet 

Eliphaz 

Elisieus 

EUsha 

Elishama 

Elishapbat 

Elisheba 

Elishua 

EUud 

Elizaphi 

Elizur 

Elkanah 


ddtr 

dojluik 

dat^hu 

dthH-ikifvt 

dofihan 

do-ikc^im 

drakmak 

drtw^hik 

deu/mak 

deu/rak 


ehedmtU 
t'her 

tk-Mt'U-as'in 

fkrhk-'u-di^-ka 

edar 

edtn 

tfdim 

t^Uik 

(fknn 

d^dak 

eiak 

eflam-iUi 

d^9di 

d-dmfdk 

efU-ad 

d-e-a'ldi 

d-e-^tak 

d-t-d^gr 

d-d^o-he 

t'Uf 

d-hnfmm 

tHifab 
t-Mai 
t-fyak-iak 

€'fya-kim 

tAy'am 

tAya-iaJ 

e-lya-thak 

e-it/dad 

d'€'ho'nf 

t-hfktw 

e-wjah 

tA^kak 

tAwi'tAA 

d-e-^na-i 

d'x-fd 

tMrt-Uh 

d'tt'/az 

d^'$a^\a 

e4ifdtak 

e-Mi'a-mah 

tMih'a^d 

d^-MA 
e4^vd 

dlu^^ 


Clkoshite 

EUasar 

£imodam 

Elnathan 

£lon 

Eloth 

Eloi 

Elpaal 

£lpalet 

KIparan 

Eltekeh 

Eltolad 

Elul 

Eluzai 

Ely  mas 

Elzanhan 

Emalcuel 

Emanuel 

E  minis 

Emmaus 

Emmor 

Eiiarn 

KiieaH 

Eneglaini 

Engannim 

Engedi 

Knliakkoro 

Enhaddah 

Euhazor 

Enmishpat 

Enoch 

Rnrimmon 

Enrogel 

Ensheinesh 

Entappuah 

Epaphras 

E()aphroditUB 

Epenetus 

Ephah 

Ephai 

Hphes  damnum 

Ephi^sians 

Kphesus 

Kplilal 

Ejihod 

Ephphatha 

Ki)liraim 

K[)lirutah 

Kphrath 

i*l|)hron 

l^|)iciireans 

Krustus 

l'>ech 

lOsjiins 

KsiiT  haddon 

Esau 

Esek 

Esdrelon 

Eshbaal 

Eslicol 

E"^hean 

Eshkalon 

Eshtaol 

EshtauUtea 

Eshteraoa 

Eshtemoth 

Esli 

Esmachiah 

Esrom 

Essenes 


eVko'Shiie 

d-mffdam 

d-iunjfikan 

e'lon 

eioih 

d'a-hf 

d-pa^al 

el-pcy'Ut 

d-pmfran 

d-toflad 
tfltd 

d'e-nuu 

d-ztn/fan 

e-nuu-keu/d 

e-manfu'd 

tfmima 

em'mor 

efnam 

e-nefas 

en-eg'ka/im 

en-ganfmrn 

en-gefctu 

en-naJcfko-re 

erirhadfdah 

en-haj/zor 

enrmuhfpat 

e'nok 

en-rimfmon 

en-r&gd 

en-sht/meah 

en-tap^peithoh 

ep^Or/ras 

e-paf-rO'(hf'tu$ 

e-pe-neftus 

efesdwnffnim 
ef-fefahe-ans 

efj€'SU9 

eflal 

e^fod 

efforthah 

tfra-xm 

tfrorUjih 

efrath 

e'fron 

ep-e-keuh-refans 

eran 

t-raaftua 

e/rtk 

ez-zmfyaa 

tfawrhadfdon 

tfaaw 

f!adi 

ea-drtfUm 

eaMctt/td 

tahlhoC 

tahft-an 

eahfka-lon 

eahfta-d 

eahftaw-Utea 

eahrtemfo-ah 

eah'te-moih 

ea^ly 

ea-ma-hfah 
ea^rom 
ea-atenaf 


Emher 

ea'ter 

Ktam 

eftam 

Ethaoim 

e-ihanfim 

Ethbaal 

dhrbm/al 

Ether 

tfther 

Ethiopia 

t-ikt'cfpe^a 

Ethnan 

dhfnan 

Euasibus 

yew-aa^e^fua 

Eubultu 

yeuhbeu/lua 

Eve 

eve 

Evi 

e'w 

Evil  merodach    t!viL  me^r&dak       \ 

Eunice 
Euodias 

yew-nyfae 
ytw-Jde-aa 

Euphrates 

yeuh-Jhn/tea 
yetD-roSU'don 

EurocIydoD 

Eutychus 

yett/te-kua 

Ezar 

ezar 

Ezbai 

ezfba-i 

Ezekiel 

e-zdke-d 

Ezel 

efzd 

Ezion  geber 

eze-cngefber 

P 

feflix 

Felix 

Festus 

fttftaa 

FortunatUB 

for-tiarnajftua 

G 

gmfal 

Gaal 

Gaaah 

gmfaah 

Gaba 
Gabbai 

gcojfhah 
gah/hay 

Gabbatha 

gal/ba-thah 

Grabriel 

gcafhre-d 

Gadarenes 

gaa-Orreenaf 

Gadi 

goyfdf 

Gaddi 

gadf(fy 

Gaddiel 

gadfae-d 

Gaius 
Galal 

goy'y^ 

gayhd 

Galatia 

'    ga-lmfahje-a 

Galbanum 

gd^ha-num 

Galeed 

gal'e-ed 

Galilee 

gal'U'lee 

Galileans 

goL-le-Mana 

Gallio 

gal'le-o 

Gamaliel 

ga-mayfU'd 

Ganunadims 

gamfma-dma 

Gamul 

gm/mvl 

Gareb 

gm/freb 

Garizim 

gco'e-Tim 

Gashmu 

gaahfmew 

Gatam 

gay'tam 

Gathhepher 

gcdhrheffer 

Gatbrimmon 

Gaza 

Grazathites 

gath-riniftnon 

gcoffzah 

gcyfzaiK'iUa 

Gazez 

gmfzta 

Gazzam 

gcazam 

Gebal 

ge^hal 

Gebcr 

gefber 

Gebim 

gefbim 

Gedaliah 
Geder 

ged-cirhfah 
gt'der 

Gederah 

ge-defrah 

Gederathite 

ge-defraUirUe 

Gederoth 

ge-de'roth 

Gederothaim 

ge-der-Uhrdim 

Gehazi 
Geliloth 

ge-hayftu 
geVe-M 

Gemalli 

Gemariah 

Genesareth 

Genesis 

Gentiles 

Genubath 

Gere 

Gerasa 

Gergashi 

Ger^asenes 

Genzim 

Gerafaom 

Geshem 

Geshuri 

Gether 

Getholias 

Gethsemane 

Geuel 

Gezer 

Giah 

Gibbah 

Gibbethon 

Gibea 

Gibeoo 

GibUtes 

Giddalti 

Giddel 

Gideon 

Gideoni 

Gidom 

Gier 

Gihon 

Gilalai 

GUboa 

GUead 

Gilgal 

Giloh 

Gilonite 

Gimzo 

Ginath 

Ginnetho 

Giigasite 

Gittayim 

Gittites 

Gizonite 

Gnidus 

Goath 

Golan 

Golgotha 

Golmh 

Gomer 

Gomorrah 

Gopher 

Goshen 

Gozan 

Greece 

Grecia 

Gudf^odah 

Gum 

Gurbaal 


ge-malfly 

gem-Orryak 

^^naa^orftlk 

jenfesia         • 

jenftyUa 

genfthbath 

gefrah 

ger'ct-aak 

ger^gorahy 

ger-ga-aeenaf 

ger're-ZMm 

gefahem 

geahfu-ry 

gefthxr 

geih'O'ly^aa 
gdh-aewfcHM 
ge-yeu^d 
gefzer 

^bah 

gU/be-thon 

gib^e-ak 

giVe-on 

gO/liUa 

gxdrddVty 

gididd 

gxd^e-on 

gid-e-i/ny 

fy^dom 

gU-bo'ak 
gU'e-^ 

gylfMtiu 

gtmfzo 

g^rudk 

gin'nt'tho 

gn^ga-aite 

gii-iayfim 

giifUiea 

gy^zo-niU 

ny'dua 

gvcdh 

go'Um 

goUgaUi-ah 

go-h/ah 

go'nur 

gthntof^rah 

go^/er 

gvahen 

g&zan 

greece 

greefahe^ 

gud^go-dah 

geu/ny 

gur-ba^ai 


H 


Haahashtari 

Habaiah 

Habakkuk 

Habaziniah 

Habergeon 

Habor 

Hachaliah 

Hachelah 

Hachmoni 


hay^i^hMUtrry 

hmh'bmf'yah 

hai/a'-Kuk 

hdb^arz/t^ak 

ha-beHje-cn 

harbor 

hMt-kih 
hak-mofny 
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WEIGHTS     MEASURES,    AND    MONEY,    MENTIONED    IN     THE    BIBLE 


EXTRACTED  CHIEFLY  FROM  DR.  ARBUTHNOT'S  TABLES. 


1.  JewUh  fFeightij  reduced  to  English  TVoy  JFeigkL 

The  geFBh,  one  twentieth  of  a  shekel O 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel O 

The  shekel O 

The  maneh,  60  shekels 3 

The  talent,  50  manehs,  or  3000  shekels 


«s. 

p"*- 

p 

0 

0 

u 

0 

5 

c 

0 

10 

c 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

A  digit. 


4  I  A  palm. 


12 


24 


3  I  A  span 
3 


96       24 


A  cubit. 


2     A  fathom 


144       36       12 


192       48       16       8 


1920    480     160     80      20     13^     10 


3.  Scripture  Meaaurea  of  Lengthy  reduced  to  Engli^  Meaturt. 


0 

0 

^ 0 

1 

7 

1.5     EzekiePs  reed Iq 

An  Arabian  pole. 14 

A  ${hanus  or  measuring  line 145 


1.3 


ar4s 

9» 

Z^ 

11 JS 

7.K4 
lLi4 


A  cubit 


3.  J%e  long  Scriphtre  Meatwrei, 


400     A  stadium  or  furlong q 


2000 


4000      10 


12000      30 


5  I  A  sabbath  day's  journey q 

2  I  An  eastern  mile j 

Aparasang ^ 


96000    240     48     24 


8     A  day's  journey 


33 


0  LSa 

145  U 

403  I 

153  a 

173  i 


TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES  AND  MONEY. 


4   Scripture  Measuns  of  Capacity  for  Liquids^  reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 


K  caph 


1.3  1  A  log 


J3 
16 


IM) 


4     A  cab 


12 


3     Ahin 


32        24 


72        18 


1)60      720      180     60     20      10 


A  seah 

3  I  A  bath  or  ephah 

A  kor  or  cboroa,  chomer  or  homer 


Oftl.  pinu. 

0  0.G25 

0  0.833 

0  3.333 

1  2. 

2  4. 
7  4. 

75  & 


\  gachal  . . . . 
A  cab 


20 


3() 


120 


6 


,•^60       18 


IHOO      90 


5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Things  dry^  reduced  to  EngHsh  Com  Measure* 

Pecki.  g»l.     piDUi 

0    0    0.1416 

2.8333 

An  omer  or  gomer 0    0    5.1 

3^  I  A  seah 1 

An  ephah 3 

Aletech 16 


1.8 


10 


50 


15 


3(KX)     IHO 


100 


30     10     2     A  chomer,  homer  or  kor 32 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1. 

a 

0. 

1. 


4  gerah 


10 


20 


A  bekah 

A  shekel 


6.  Jewish  Money,  reduced  to  the  English  Standard, 

£  . 

0 

0 


1200  I    120         50  '  A  maneh,  or  mina  Hebr, 


0 
5 


(30000    6000     3000     60  |  A  talent 342 

^  solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth 0 

K  siclua  aureus,  or  gold  shekel,  was  worth 1 


0 
1 
2 
14 
3 

12 

16 
0 


1.3687 

1.6875 

3.375 

0.75 

9. 

OJS 

6. 

0. 


1  talent  of  gold  was  worth 5475 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5s,  and  gold  at  £4  per  ounce. 


0  02.5 

0  25.09 

0  50.187 

25  09.35 

1505  62.5 

2  64.09 

8  oa 

24309 


7.  Roman  Money^  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  reduced  to  the  English  Standard, 

£    B.    i.  tlu.       $  eu. 

mite,  (^tTTTov  or  Mwii^eov) 0    0    0    0|      0  00.34375 

farthing  (iCoavuvTijO*^^"* 0    0    0    IJ      0  00.6875 

penny  or  denarius  (A*ue*o*') 0    0    7    2        0  1^75 

poundormina 3    2    6    0      13  7ff. 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Aaroit 

Abaddon 

Abagtlia 

Abal 

\bana 

\t)Rrim 

\bba 

%bda 

\bdiel 

\bednego 

\bel 

Ibi^san 

\bez 

\biah 

\bialbon 

\biH0aph 

\biathar 

\bib 

\bidah 

\bicl 

\bie7.er 

Vbiezrite 

Vbihail 

Vbijah 

Ibilcne 

Ibitiiael 

U>iinelecb 

Lbinadab 

kbinriam 

ibiram 

ibishag 

Jii^bai 

Jiisbahar 

.luHhalom 

.bishua 

hiuii 

biuil 

oar  on 

cr;i<l 

rtOtlama 

<*b:iia 

rhaichus 

rhnn 

rliini 

rliinielcch 

<-bior 

<*hLHb 

cliitophel 


OrbcuPdon 

a-b<ig^thah 

afbai 

ab'a-nah 

obrd'nm 

ai/hah 

ai/dah 

ab'de-d 

a-hed'ne-go 

cdM 

afbez 

ab-i'ah 

ab-e-cd'hon 

ab-i'a-sqf 

ab-i'a-thar 

afbib 

ah-i'dah 

aX/e-tl 

ab-e-t'zer 

ab-e-ez'rite 

ahft-ralt 

ab'e-hale 

ab'i'jah 

ab-bt'lt'ne 

ab'bt'tnay'el 

ab-im' me-lek 

ab-in'na-dab 

ab'in'no^am 

ab'i'ram 

ab'be-shof^ 

ab-bt'Shaj/i 

ab-be-shayhar 

ab-bc'Shay'lom 

ab-be-shiiah 

ab^e-shur 

ab'e-tal 

au'e-ud 

ak'a-ron 

akhad 

a'Sel'da-mah 

a-kay'yah 

a-kai/c-ku9 

a'kan 

a'kxm 

a-kim'e-lek 

a!kt-or 

a'kish 

a-kito-ftl 


Achmetha 

Achor 

Achsah 

Acbshaph 

Acbzib 

Acipha 

Acitbo 

Adadah 

Adadezer 

Adadriimnon 

Adaiab 

Adam 

Adamah 

Adbeel 

Addi 

Ader 

Adiel 

Adioa 

Aditbaim 

Adlai 

Admab 

Adonai 

Adonibesck 

Adonijab 

Adonikani 

Adonirain 

Adonis 

Adonizedek 

Adoraiin 

Adraninielecb 

Adramyttium 

Adria 

Adriel 

AduUam 

Adummim 

.^'^neas 

.i'jtbiopia 

A^biis 

Ai?ap 

Agate 

Agee 

Agrippa 

Atfur 

Abab 

Abarah 

Abaaai 

Abasbai 

Abasuerus 

Abava 

Ahaz 


ak'-me'thah 

a'kor 

attah 

akfihaf 

akfzib 

aaft'fah 

aafe-lho 

cufa-dah 

ad'ad'tfzer 

ad-ad-rim'mon 

ad-a-i^ah 

adfam 

ad'a-mah 

ad'btfd 

tuSdxf 

aldtr 

ad'e-el 

ad-dy'nah 

ad't-thafim 

ad-laj/i 

adamah 

adfo-nay 

ad'On't-befzek 

ad'O-ny'iah 

ad-o-nykam 

ad'O-m^ram 

a-d&nu 

ad-on't-zt'dek 

ad-o-rm^xm 

al-ramme-ltk 

ad-ra-mifte-xm 

cddn-ah 

a'drt'd 

ad'ul'am 

ad-um'mim 

e-thf'o'pe-a 
ns('a-btu 

^grip'pak 

afgur 

a'hab 

a-haafa-i 
a'has'ba-i 

a^hay'vah 
ahaz 


Ahazai 

a^haa/a^i 

Abaziah 

a^haZ'Hah 

Abban 

ah'ban 

Abi 

afhy 

Abiah 

a-hy'ah 

Ahiezer 

a^hy-e'zer 

A  bib  lid 

a^hy^tid 

Abijab 

a-9^iah 
a^hfkam 

Abikain 

Abiinaaz 

a-htm^a-az 

Abinian 

a^hfman 

Ahimelech 

a'hxm'mt4ek 

Abimotb 

afht-moOi 

Abiuadab 

a^kin'nordab 

Abinoam 

a^hin'no'am 

Abio 

Orhyfo 

Abira 

a-Mf'rah 

Abiaamacb 

a-hufa-mak 

Abishabur 

a^hy'tha^hwr 

Abisbam 

a^hy'tham 

Ahisbar 

a^hythar 

Abitoubel 
Abitub 

a^hlfo-fd 

a-hy'hib 
ah'lnh 

A  blab 

Ablai 

ak'lay 
a-hoTah 

Aboah 

Abohile 

a-hofhiU 

Abolah 

a-ho'lah 

Abolbab 

a-hol'bah 

Aboiiab 

a-ho^le-ab 

Abolibah 

a-fuyie-bah 

Aholibainab 

a^ho-U-bar/mah 
a-heu/ma-i 

Atiumai 

Abuzam 

a-hete'zafn 

Abiizzab 

a-hu^zah 

Ai 

a'i 

Aiab 

a-i'ah 

Aiath 

a-i^aih 

Aijab 

a-ff'oA 

Aijahthshahur 

Oifja-Uth-Mkafhuf 

Ain 

afin 

Ajab 

afjah 

Ajalon 
Akkub 

ftd'ta-lon 

ak'kub 

Akrabbitn 

ah-rab^him 

Alammelech 

a4am^m€4ek 

Alamotb 

aitc^moih 

Alemetb 

aUt-mt^ 

Alexandria 

al-tx-iuildrt-a 

Aliab 

a-i^ah 

992 
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Allan 

Allelujah 

AUonbachuth 

Alroodad 

AlxnoDdibiatba- 

im 
Almug 
Aloth 
Alpha 
Alpheus 
Altaachith 
Alvab 
Alush 
Amadatbus 
Amal 
Amalda 
Amalek 
Amaoah 
Amariab 
Amasa 
Amasai 
Amasbai 
Amaziah 
Amen 
Ametbyst 
Ami 

Aminadab 
Animisbaddai 
Amittai 
Ammiel 
Ammab 
Amnii 
Ammibud 
Ammizabad 
Ammonitess 
Amorites 
Amoa 
Amphipolis 
Amok 
Amplias 
Amrapbel 
Amzy 
Anab 
Aoab 
Anabaratb 
Anaiah 
Anak 
Anakims 
Anammelecb 
Anani 
Auaniah 
Anath 
Anatbema 
Anatboth 
AndroiiicuB 
Anem 
Aneth 
Anethotbite 
Aniam 
Antilibanus 
Antiocb 
Antir>cbis 
Antipas 
Antipater 
Antipatris 
Antipba 
Antotbijab 
Antotbite 
Anub 
Apelles 
Apbaraim 


al't-an 
alrU-lu'yah 
al^lon-bakfuth 
al-mo^dad 

im 
cH'mug 
afloth 
al'fah 

al'vah 

aflugh 

Ormadfa-ihuM 

afmdl 

a-nuU'dah 

am'orlek 

am-afnak 

am-Orry^ak 

Ortnay'sah 

am-^'Say'i 

anym-zi'ak 

afmen 

am'me'thUt 

afmy 

a-mxn'a^dab 

am-me'sJuutda-i 

a-miftay 

am'me-d 

am'mah 

amfmy 

amftne-hud 

am-mtz^a-had 

am-mofi'i'tesi 

arn'o-rites 

a'moz 

am-Jip'O'lis 

am'pU'OS 

am'ra-fel 

amfzu 

a'ndb 

a'nah 

an-a-hay'raih 

an-a-i'dk 

afnak 

an/a-kims 

a-namfme'lek 

an-a'ny 

an-a-ny^ah 

a'rudh 

a-nath't-mah 

an'a-ihoth 

an-dro'ny'kus 

a'nem 

afneth 

a-netk'O'thite 

eMiy'am 

an'te-lih'ornus 

an'te-ok 

an-ty'o'kis 

an'lt-paa 

anrte-pay'ter 

an-te-paytris 

an'U'jah 

an'to'ihi'jdh 

an'toth'Ue 

a'nub 

a-pd'Us 

(y-a-ray^im 


Apbaraathchitee 

Apbaraites 

Apbek 

Apbekah 

Apbiab 

Apbra 

Apbaes 

Apocalypse 

Apocrypna 

ApoUonia 

Apollos 

ApoHvon 

Apostle 

Appaim 

Appbia 

Appii  forum 

Aquila 

Ara 

Arab 

Arabab 

Arabattine 

Arabia 

Arad 

Arab 

Aram 

Aramitess 

Ararat 

Arauuah 

Arbab 

Arbatbite 

Arcbelaus 

Arcbestratus 

Arcbevites 

Arcbi 

Arcbiatarotb 

Arcbi  ppUB 

Arcbites 

Arcturus 

Areli 

Arelites 

Areopagite 

Areopagus 

Ares 

Aretas 

Ar^b 

Andat 

Aridatba 

Arieb 

Arimatbea 

Ariocb 

Arisai 

Aristarcbus 

AriRtobulus 

Armageddon 

Armenia 

Armoni 

Arnepber 

Arodi 

Arocr 

Arpbaxad 

Anaxerxes 

Artemas 

Arubotb 

Arumab 

Asa 

Asadias 

Asabel 

Asaiab 

Asapb 

Asareel 

Asarelab 


a-far^sUea 

affek 

a-fefkak 

OrNoh 

arpok!aAip» 

a-pokfrt-Jak 

ap-pd-wne-^ 

a-poVloM 

a-pol'yon 

c^po/isd 

apfpt'if&rwn 

afrah 

afrab 

ar^ra-hdh 

ar-ro'haife'ne 

a-raj/be-a 

c^rad 

afrah 

crnmi 

a-ram-iftes 

wi'TarrfA 

a-rati/nah 

ar^hah 

ar^hath-iie 

ar-ke'lay'us 

ar-kes'trc^'tut 

aHke-vites 

ar'hf 

ar-ke-aifd^roth 

ar-kip'pus 

arkfites 

ark-too'rus 

ar-tfly 

ar-tfUJUt 

ar-e-op'a-giU 

olrtx 
a-re'tas 

a-ndori 
a^rida^ihak 

ar-e-nup-ihtfah 
a'rt-ck 

ar'XB'tcof'kuB 

ar-is-to-heu/lus 

ar-ma-geddon 

ar-me'ne'a 

ar-nu/ny 

ar-ne^fer 

a-rofay 

a-ro'er 

ar-fajfad 

ar-tax-erx'es 

a-rufmah 

afsah 

os-O'dy'aB 

OtfOrU 

as-a-Hah 
afsqf 
tu-a-re'd 
aB-Orrtflak 


Afll'iazareth 

Aaenath 

Ashan 

Ashbea 

Aflhcbenaz 

Ashean 

Asher 

Asbima 

Ashon 

Asbpenaz 

Asbriel 

Asbtaroth 

Ashterathites 

Asbuath 

Ashur 

Ashurim 

Asburites 

Aakelon 

Asmaveth 

Asnapper 

Asochis 

Aspatha 

Asriel 

Assir 

Assos 

Assyria 

Astaite 

Asuppim 

Asyncritus 

Atad 

Ataroth 

Atback 

Atbaiah 

Atbaliah 

Atbens 

Atblai 

Attai 

Attaliah 

Attbarates 

Augustus 

Ava 

Aven 

Avims 

Avitb 

Azaelus 

Azaliab 

Azaz 

Azareel 

Azariab 

Azazel 

Azaziab 

Azbazarcth 

Azekab 

Azem 

Azepburidi 

Azgad 

Aiziel 

Aziza 

Azmaveth 

Azor 

AzotUB 

Azriel 

Azrikam 

Azubah 

Azur 

Azzur 


B 


Baal 
Baalah 

iBaaU 


t/dm 

oddit-M: 
dtkt-oi 

sA'er 
Oikt-mdi 

adt'n-d 
tuk'ta-nik 

adifv 

a-jRvnn 

adt'ur-iia 

a^kt-ln 

ai^ma-rett 

ot-nofiftT 

a-tu/ht 

atfporM 

arn-d 

ot'ttr 

tufm 

ihiupmm 
a-M'irt-ta 
a'tad 
atta-nik 

dkrC-lsk 

ath'nu 
atOay 

dvak 
drm 
dtimi 
dvOh 

dvB, 

az-a-ryak 
az-ttd 

az-hfCa-rfSk 

o-iifiok 

dzem 

d'Jt-fi 

tiior 

iB^Ttd 

d9t 


h6^d 
ha^dd 

htfd4 
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Baalim 
Baanah 
Baanath 
Baara 

Baaseiah 

Baashah 

Babel 

Babylon 

Babylonians 

Baca 

Bachrites 

Bachuth-allon 

Baharumite 

Bah u rim 

Bajith 

Bakbakker 

Bakbuk 

Bakbukiah 

Balaam 

Baladan 

Balak 

Bamoth 

Bani 

Barabbas 

Barachel 

Barachiah 

Barak 

Barhu  mites 

BaijesuB 

Baijonah 

Barsabos 

Bartholomew 

Bartimeus 

Bariich 

Barziilai 

Ba^shan 

Bashemath 

Bnsamth 

Bathaloth 

Bathrabbim 

Hathshebah 

Bavai 

R<ielliiim 

Bealoth 

Bebai 

Becher 

Bechorath 

Bcdaiah 

Bcdad 

Bed  an 

Beeliada 

Beelzebub 

)5eera 

Boerelim 

Been 

Beerlahairoi 

Beeroth 

Beersheba 

Beeshterah 

Behemoth 

Bekah 

Bela 

Belgai 

Belial 

Belshazzar 

Belteshazzar 

Benjamin 

Benaiah 

Benammi 

Beneberak 

Benejaakan 


hay'td-im 
hay-afnoih 

horofrah 

iMt-a-st/ah 

bor-afsnak 

haifhd 

hal/e-lon 

hab^t-lofnt'Ons 

haj/kah 

hakriUs 

htikfuthraVlon 

ha-haT'Um'iU 

bct-hm/rim 

had'jith 

hcJc'hakfker 

bakfbuk 

bak-buk-i'ah 

bav'lam 

b<u-afdan 

baiflak 

bayfmoth 

bm/ny 

bor-rciybas 

bar^a-kd 

bar-Orkj/ah 

baxfrak 

bar-heu/mites 

bar-jf/aus 

bar-j(/nah 

bar'sarboa 

bar-thoVo-mew 

bar-U-mefua 

baxfruk 

bar-zU'lori 

bayfshan 

bash't-maik 

bas'math 

bath'a-lolh 

bath-rab^bim 

baih-she^bah 

bai/ori 

dd'yum 

be-a'loth 

btVa^i 

befker 

btk'Ofraih 

btd'oA'ah 

btfdad 

befdan 

bt-d'i'a-dah 

bt-d'zt-bvb 

be-efrah 

be-er't'lim 

be-e'ry 

beftr^la-hayfroy 

be-e'roth 

befer-she'bah 

bt-esh'te-rah 

be^ht-moih 

be^kah 

beflak 

bd'gori 

bt'Ufal 

bd-shoafar 

bttrtt-ahaafar 

ben'jd-min 

btn-afyah 

btn-am'my 

ben-eb^e-rak 

benrt-jajfa-kan 


Benhadad 

Benhail 

Benhanan 

Beninu 

Beno 

Benoni 

Benui 

Benzoheth 

Bera 

Berachah 

Berachiah 

Beraiah 

Berea 

Bered 

Beri 

Beriah 

Berith 

Bernice 

Berodach 

Berothai 

Bcrothath 

Beryl 

Besai 

Besodeiah 

Betah 

Beten 

Bethabara 

Bethanath 

Bethany 

Betharabah 

Bctharbel 

Bethaven 

Bethazmaveth 

Bethbaalmeon 

Bethbarah 

Bethbirei 

Bethdiblathaim 

Bethel 

Bethemek 

Betheada 

Bethezel 

Bethffamul 

Bethhaccerim 

Bethharan 

Bethhoglah 

Bethjesimoth 

Bethlehem 

Bethlebaoth 

Bethmaacah 

Bethmeon 

Bethnimrah 

Bethoran 

Bethpalet 

Bethpazzez 

Bethpeor 

Bethphagc 

Betliphelet 

Bethrabah 

Bethrehob 

Bethsaida 

Bethshean 

Bethfihemesh 

Bethshemite 

Bethshittah 

Bethsimos 

Bethtappua 

Bethuel 

Bethul 

Betonim 

Beulah 

Bezai 


ben-hay'dad 

bm-h^'mn 

ben-i^nu 

be'no 

ben-o^ne 

ben-u'i 

benrZ(/hdh 

befrah 

ber-afkah 

ber-a-hf'ah 

ber-chvah 

be-re'a 

bt'rtd 

be^ry 

be-n/ah 

befrUh 

btr-nj/se 

be-rcndak 

be-n/thay 

be-ro'thaih 

ber'ril 

befsay 

bes-o-dy'ak 

beftah 

beaten 

bdh-cd/a-rah 

bdh^a-nath 

bdhfcMie 

bdh'Or'ci'bah 

bdhror'bd 

bethrij^ven 

bdh-azfmor-vdk 

bdh-bafal-mefon 

bdh-bar^ah 

bdh-bir^e-i 

bdh-dih-la-ihaUm 

bdh'd 

bdk'tfmik 

bdh-es'dah 

beih-e'zd 

bdh-em/mtU 

bdh-haifse'rim 

bdh'hayfran 

bdh'hojplah 

bdh-jePse-moth 

bdhfle-hem 

beth-ld/€M)ih 

beth-mai/ct-kah 

bdh-meon 

bdh-mim'rah 

bdh-&ran 

bdh-pay'ld 

bdh-pas/zez 

belh-pefor 

bdh-jay'je 

bdh-fsOd 

bdh-rcn/bah 

bdh-rJkob 

bdh'8a\fdah 

bdh-sKean 

beih'Shefmesh 

bdhfaht-mite 

bdhrshilftah 

bdk-ayfmos 

bdh-tap^veuf-ah 

bdh-yeufd 

befthul 

bdfo-nim 

btu/lah 

be'zay 


Bezaleel 
Bezek 

Bichri 

Bigvai 

Bileam 

Bilgai 

Binea 

Binnui 

Birzavith 

Bithiah 

Bithron 

Bithynia 

Bizjothiah 

Bizjothjah 

Boanerges 

Boaz 

Bocheni 

Bochim 

Bosor 

Bozrah 

Bozez 

Brigandine 

Bukki 

Bui 

Bunali 

Bunni 

Buzi 

Buzitc 


Cabul 

Cades 

Cffisar 

Caiaphas 

Cain 

Cainan 

Calah 

Calamus 

Calcol 

Caldees 

Caleb 

Calneh 

Calvary 

Camon 

Cambyses 

Cana 

Canaan 

Canaanites 

Cctnaanitish 

Candace 

Canneh 

Canticles 

Capernaum 

Capharsalama 

Caphira 

Caphtor 

Caphtorim 

Carkas 

Cappadocia 

Carabasion 

Carbuncle 

Carchamia 

Carchemish 

Careah 

Carmel 

Carmi 

Casiphia 

Caslubim 

Cassia 

Cedron 

Ceilan 


bez-OrU/d 

befzdt 

bikfry 

bif^-wnfi 

hd't-am 

^'goifi   - 
bvK^-a 

htr-zaifviik 
hiihri'ah 
bUhfron 
be-thinfe^a 


ho-a-nerjez 

bofaa 

bokfer-ru 

b&kim 

bo'sor 

bozfrah 

bo'zez 

brtg'an'dine 

bu£ky 

bvl(aBduU) 

beu/nah 

bun'ny 

beu/zy 

buzHie 


kayfbvl 

kwdts 

seizor 

kajforffu 

kaxa 

kjoafnan 

km/lah 

kdta-nwLS 

kd/kol 

kal-deez! 

kayfUb 

hd'ndi 

kaVvorrt 

kayfmon 

kmn-by'ses 

kayffiak 

kmfnan 

kmf^wn-tUB 

kay-nanriftish 

kan-^JMse 

kanfnA 

kofi/U'kds 

korjper'na^um 

knMrah 

kcf^tor 

kaf^Uh-rim 

kcrkaa 

kap-pc^dx/sht-a 

ktar-a-bm/ze-on 

kar^ka-mii 

kar^ke-miBh 

ka-rtfah 

km'md 

koHmy 

kM'St'Jyfah 

ka84euniim 

kaahfe-a 

tefdron 

nflan 
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Cenchrea 

Cephas 

Cesarea 

Chalcedony 

Chalcol 

Chaklea 

Chamelion 

Charaahim 

Charran 

Chebar 

Chederlaomer 

Chelal 

Chelciaa 

Chelluh 

Chelubai 

Chemarinia 

Chemosh 

Cheooanah 

Chenaniah 

Chepharha- 

ammonai 
Chephirah 
Chenin 
Cherethites 
Cherith 
Cherub  fa  city) 
Chenib  (a  spirit) 
Cherubim 
Chesalon 
Chesed 
Cheaulloth 
Chezib 
Chidoo 
ChUeab 
Chilion 
Chihnad 
Chimham 
Chinneretfa 
Chios 
Chisleu 
Chislon 
Chisloth 
Chittim 
Chiun 
Ch]oe 
Cborashan 
Chorazin 
Chozeba 
Chronicles 
Chrysolite 
Chrysoprasus 
Chub 
Chusa 
Chushan  risha- 

thaim 
Cilicia 
Cisai 
Clauda 
Claudia 
Claudius 
Clement 
Cleophas 
Cnidus  * 
Colhozeh 
Colosse 
Colossians 
Conaniah 
Core 
Coos 
Corinth 
Corinthians 


Mtnrhrtfah 

kal'de'ah 
ka-mefle-'On 

kar'ran 

hehar 

ked-^r-Unhi/mtr 

ktflaL 

kdfshtHU 

kdfleh 

kt'Uiu/hay 

ktfmo9h 
kt-nanfornak 

keffar-Ka' 

kef'Hrah 

ke'tm 

ker'ethrites 

ke'ritk 

ke'rvb 

ehtf^ub 

hufa-lon 

ktfitd 

ke-Buyiath 

h/don 

ML't-ab 

kUfe-on 

m'mad 

Idm'ham 

Uxn'tr-dh 

hfos 

h^lu 

kiafUm 

kxa^lM, 

ekUftim 

h/un 

ko-rca/shan 

k(hTWxin 

ko-tAak 

kranfe-keU 

kris^o-liU 

kuh 

keu/sah 

kushfan    rUh-a^ 

thafim 
sQ-ishfe-a 
Maay 
klau/dah 
Hfiu/de'a 
Uau/dtFMs 
kUfmeni 
kUo-fca 
w^doB 
kol-Mztk 
ko-loafn 
ko-Aoshft-ans 
ko-na-w^ak 
kdrt 
hofoa 
ki/rmlh 
ko-rwfhfe'-tau 


Cornelius 

Cosam 

Cozbi 

Crescens 

Crete 

Cretjans 

CrispuB 

Cubit 

Cush 

Cushan  risbatha- 

im 
Cushi 
Cyprus 
Cyrene 
Cyrenius 
Cyrus 


Dabareh 

Dabliasheth 

Dagon 

Dalaiah 

Dalilah 

Dalmanutba 

Dalmatia 

Dolphon 

Damans 

Damascenes 

Damascus 

Danites 

Danjaan 

Dara 

Darda 

Darian 

Darius 

Darken 

Dathan 

Debir 

Deborah 

Decapolis 

Dedan 

Dedanim 

Dehavites 

Dekar 

Delaiah 

Delilah 

Demas 

Demetrius 

Derbe 

Deuel 

Deuteronom 

Diana 

Diblaim 

Diblath 

Dibon 

Dibri 

Dibzahab 

Didrachm 

Didymus 

Dilean 

Dimon 

Dimonah 

Dinhabeh 

Dionysius 

Diotrephes 

Dishan 

Dizahab 

Dodni 

Dodanim 

Dodavah 

Dodo 


D 


h/zam 

h/2be 

kretfiens 

krut 

kreefthe-'ana 

knafpvM 

keuAni 

kush 

kuahfan  rUh-a4haf 

im 
kush'i 
s^praa 
$y-refne 
ay-refne-us 


dal/a-reh 

ddt/ba-sheth 

dayfgon 

dm-^A'ah 

dafle-lnh 

dal-ma-nuftitak 

dtd-mmfahe-a 

dal'fcn 

damfa-ria 

dam-a'atenaf 

da-maa'kua 

dan'iUa 

dan-jmfan 

dmfrah 

dm'dak 

drnfrt-iUi 

da-r&ua 

da/kon 

da^Oum 

de/her 

defho-rah 

dt-kap'po4ia 

de'dan 

ded-afnim 

de^ha^^nUa 

d^kai- 

de-Ut'tfah 

dd'tAak 

dt'maa 

dt-mfftri-ua 

der^he 

de-yeu/d 

deU'ter-onfo-me 

dy-afnah 

mb'kn/xm 

tW/kUh 

dyfhon 

JxVry 

dil/zo'hab 

dkfdrcmi 

duj^e-mua 

dyie-an 

(mmon 

mf-nu/nak 

dtn-hm/hah 

dy-iMiuhfe^ua 

m-atfrt-fez 

djfahan 

dufzorhab 

do-dmfi 

do-de^mm 

do-dwvah 

do'db(asfolo) 


Doeff 

Dopnkah 

Dorcas 

Doeitheus 

Dothan 

Dothaim 

Dracluna 

DrusiUa 

Dumah 

Dura 


Ebai« 

Ebedmelecii 

Ebenezer 

Eber 

Ebiasa^ 

Ebronah 

Ecclesiastes 

Ecclesiasticus 

Edar 

Eden 

Edom 

Edrei 

Eglah 

Eglaim 

Ehi 

Ekron 

Eladah 

Elah 

Elamites 

Etasah 

Eldaah 

Elead 

Elealeh 

Eieasah 

Eleazar 

Elelohe 

Eleph 

Elhaynan 

Eli 

Eliab 

Elias 

Eliahba 

Eliada 

Eliaka 

Eliakim 

Eliam 

Eliasaph 

Eltathab 

Elidad 

Elihoreph 

Elihu 

Elijah 

Elika 

Elimelech 

Elicenai 

Eliphal 

Eliphaleh 

Eliphalet 

Eliphaz 

Eliseus 

Elisha 

Elishama 

Elishaphat 

Elisheba 

Elishua 

Ehud 

Elizaphtn 

Elizur 

Elkanah 


da'eg 
influik 

doftkan 
da-Ouixm 

irakvMk 
dmt-tillak 

dat'nh 


dhOHzer 

t'htr 
t-hfa-af 

elhn'nak 

d^'kU-y-atu-Ci 

edar 

eden 

t!dom 

edrt'i 

tg^lak 

fki 

d-i^dak 

eiA 

tUttm-Ha 

d-i^uk 

d-dnjfok 

t!U-ad 
d-^-alfk 

d^-c'K^ 
d<-d'jB 

d-dft^ 

dia^m 

t%A 

e-bfa-dd 
t-lifa-li3 
t4ya-Mf 
e-h/dad 

e-/y^« 
t4}fink 

«^>-/'* 
d-f'f'M'i 

di'fd 
e4ifM 

d'U-ffC 
d^'tf^^ 

t-Udia-M 

d-t^'^ 
i-Wud 

/zur 
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Elkoshite 

EUaaar 

Elmodam 

Elnathan 

Elon 

Eloth 

Eloi 

Elpaal 

Elpalet 

Elparan 

Eltekeh 

Eltolad 

Elul 

Eluzai 

Elymas 

Elzanban 

Emalcuel 

Emanuel 

E  minis 

Emmaus 

Emmor 

En  am 

tineas 

Eneglaiui 

Engannim 

Engedi 

Enhakkore 

Enhaddah 

Eahazor 

Enmishpat 

Enoch 

Enrimmon 

Enrogel 

Enshemesh 

Eutappuah 

Epaphras 

Ei)aphroditU8 

Epenetua 

Ephah 

Ephai 

Rphes  daminim 

Ephesians 

P^phesus 

Ei>lilal 

Ephod 

liphphatha 

Kphraim 

Epliratah 

E[)hrath 

I'^.pliron 

iOpiciireans 

lOran 

Erastus 

Erech 

i'^saiaa 

Ksar  haddon 

Esau 

lOsek 

Esdrelon 

Eshbaal 

Eshcol 

Eshean 

E^hkalon 

Eshtaol 

Eshtaulites 

Eshteraoa 

Eshtemoth 

Esli 

Esmachiah 

Esrora 

Essenes 


d'koshUe 
d'laifaar 
el-nu/dam 
d-nayfihan 

efhtk 

d^o-'hy 

d-pcn/ai 

d'pmfUt 

d-pwran 

d-Ufluh 

d'toflad 

d'e-mas 
d'Z€tt/fan 

€-7nanfU'd 

efmima 

em-nun/u8 

emfmor 

efnam 

t-nefas 

en-eg'lay'im 

en-gan/nim 

en-rvaicko-re 

eTV-haePdah 

tn-hmftw 

en-mtaNpat 

e^nok 

en-rimftnon 

en-r&gd 

en-shefmesh 

en-tap'peuhah 

epf(vjraa 

e-pc^-ro-dj/tus 

e-pe-ruftus 

fffoy 

efesdamfmim 
ef-fefshe-ana 

tfft'9U8 

tfM 

tffod 

ejyorthah 

tfra-im 

tfror-tah 

efraih 

ejron 

ep-e-keuhrtfana 

eran 

e-ras'tua 

efrek 

eZ'Zttt/yaa 

e'sarnadfdon 

efsaw 

e'sdt 

es-drefUm 

eah-hcn/dl 

tsh'hol 

eshfe-an 

eshfka-lon 

eshfia-ol 

e8hftaw4ite» 

esh-temfo-ah 

tahHt-molh 

eafly 

u-morhfah 

eafrtjm 

eS'Seenaf 


Esther 

Etam 

Ethanim 

Ethbaal 

Ether 

Ethiopia 

Ethnan 

Euasibus 

Eubulus 

Eve 

Evi 

Evil  merodach 

Eunice 

Euodias 

Euphrates 

Euroclydon 

Eutychus 

Ezar 

Ezbai 

Ezekiel 

Ezel 

Ezion  geber 


Felix 
Festus 
Fortunatus 


e^tam 

e-thanfim 

dhrbtn/al 

efther 

e-iht't/pt^a 

dhfnan 

yew-€U^t-bu8 

yew-beu/lui 

eve 

e'vy 

e'vu  me-r&dak 

yew-m/^se 

yew-ffde-aa 

yeuhjray^tea 

yew-rokU'don 

yeu/te-kua 

ezar 

e2fha-i 

e-ze/ke-d 

efzd 

e'zK-ongefher 


ftflix 

fuftua 

for-Uirnayftua 


G 


Gaal 

Graash 

Gaba 

Gabbai 

Gabbatha 

Gabriel 

Gadarenes 

Gadi 

Gaddi 

Gaddiel 

Gaius 

Galal 

Galatia 

Gralbaoum 

Galeed 

Galilee 

Galileans 

Gallio 

Gamaliel 

Ganunadlms 

Gamul 

Gareb 

Garizim 

Gaahmu 

Gatam 

Gathhepher 

Gathrimmon 

Gaza 

Grazathites 

Gazez 

Gazzam    ' 

Gebal 

Geber 

Gebim 

Gedaliah 

Geder 

Gederah 

Gederathite 

Gederoth 

Gederothaim 

Gehazi 

Geliloth 


gayfal 

gayfaah 

gtnfhah 

gaffhay 

gc^ha-ihah 

gay'bre-d 

gad^trrtenaf 

gadf(fy 
gadlde-d 

goy'yua 

gm/Ud 

ga4ay^ahe-a 

gaVhornum 

gcd'e-ed 

galUe-lee 

gal'U'lee'ana 

gal^le-o 

ga-may'U-d 

gamfma-dima 

gca/mid 

gtS/reb 

gc^^xim 

gaah'mew 

gay'tam 

gcdhrheffer 

gaih-rimmon 

gayfzah 

gcnf^zathriUa 

gc^zez 

gcafzam 

gtfhal 

ge'her 

gefhim 

ged-^^fah 

gt'der 

gt'dtfrah 

ge-defrathrite 

ge-defroih 

ge-def'Oih'ti^im 

gt^hayfTV 

gd'e-Mh 


GemalH 

Gemariah 

Genesareth 

Genesis 

Gentiles 

Genubath 

Gera 

Gerasa 

Gergashi 

Gerpasenes 

Genzim 

Gershom 

Greshem 

Geshuri 

Gether 

Getholias 

Gethsemane 

Geuel 

Gezer 

Giah 

Gibbah 

Gibbethon 

Gibea 

Gibeon 

GibUtes 

Giddalti 

Giddel 

Gideon 

Gideoni 

Gidom 

Gier 

Gihon 

Gilalai 

GUboa 

Gilead 

Gilgal 

Giloh 

Gilonite 

Ginizo 

Ginath 

Ginnetho 

Girgasite 

Gittayim 

Gittites 

Gizonite 

Gnidus 

Goath 

Golan 

Golgotha 

Golmh 

Gomer 

Gomorrah 

Gopher 

Goshen 

Gozan 

Greece 

Grecia 

Gudgodah 

Guni 

Gurbeal 


ge-mdlly 

gem-a-ryah 

^-fua'anreOi 

jenfe-aia 

jenftt^ 

genfu4Kdh 

gefrah 

ger'cb-aah 

ger^gorahy 

ger-ga-aeetMf 

ger're'Tun 

ger^ahom 

gefahem 

geahfu-ry 

gefthar 

gdhrO'ly'aa 

gdh-aemfoHM 

ge-yeu/d 

geezer 

gifok 

gwbah 

gU/be-ihon 

giJ/t-ak 

gQ/e-cn 

gWliJUa 

gid-daVty 

gidfdd 

gwt-'On 

gid-e-f/ny 

^dom 

gu-a^wt 

gU-bo'dk 

gU'e-ad 

gyUhmie 

giwfzo 

giftudh 

ginfne^ho 

gb'gi-site 

git-tcnfim 

gitHiea 

gt/zth-nUe 

nyfdua 

gvath 

go'lan 

goVgoilh-ah 

gO'fyah 

go'mer 

go-wwr^Toih 

g&f(ar 

gf/ahen 

gofzan 

greece 

greefaiheHi 

gudfgo-dah 

geu/ny 

gwT'hatffd 


H 


Haahashtari 

Habaiah 

Habakkuk 

HabazinJah 

Habergeon 

Habor 

Hachaliah 

Hachelah 

Hachmoni 


hay-n-haahftorry 

hm-hmfydh 

luU/a-kiA 

halMXrZfHK^dh 

horber'jt'iin 
hmfhor 

hakfe-lak 
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Hadad 

Hadadezer 

Hadad  rimmon 

Hadar 

Hadarezer 

Hadaahah 

Hadaasah 

Hadattah 

Hadid 

Hadlai 

Hadoram 

Hadrach 

Hagab 

Hagabah 

Hagai 

Hagar 

Hagarenea 

Haggai 

Haggeri 

Haggi 

Haggiah 

H^gUh 

Hakkatan 

Hakkoz 

Hakupha 

Halac 

Hali 

Hallelujah 

Halloesh 

Haman 

Hamath 

Hamatb  zobah 

Hamathite 

Hammedatha 

Hammelech 

Hammoleketh 

Hamonah 

Hainongog 

Hamuer 

Hamothdor 

Haraul 

Hamutal 

Hanameel 

Hanan 

Hananeel 

Hanani 

Hananiah 

Hanes 

Haniel 

Hannatbon 

Hanniel 

Hanoch 

Hanun 

Hapharaim 

Hara 

Haradah 

Haraiah 

Hararite 

Harbonah 

Hareph 

Hareth 

Horhaioh 

Harhata 

Harim 

Hamepher 

Harod 

Haroeh 

Harorite 

Haroflheth 

Hanha 


km/dad 

had'ad-tfzer 

htn/dadrimfmon 

Juj^dar 

had-Orrtfzar 

had-afshah 

Kordat^sah 

hordtuftah 

ha^did 

haala-i 

ha^do'ram 

hmfdtak 

haj/rab 

hcafgar 
hag-€Hrtenaf 

hagfge^ 

hag'gufak 
hagf^uh 

haKhorian 

hakfkoz 

hak-yeu/fah 

hmflak 

hwly 

hurU'lufyah 

htd-U/esh 

htn/man 

hoy'maik 

Ju^math  Z(/bak 

hamfath'iU 

ham-mhetPa-thah 

hamftne-lek 

han^nu/le-keth 

hamonah 

hai/monrgog 

hay-meurd 

hmfmoih^dor 

haymuL 

hay-meu/tal 

hay-namft-el 

hmfnan 

hanrnan't'd 

ka-fun/ny 

han-a-ni/ah 

hai/nez 

hmfnt-d 

kan/na-thon 

hanfne-d 

hcof'nok 

hc^nun 

haf-a-ray^im 

hmfrah 

hcrct-dah 

har-h&nah 

hnfrrf 

hcof'reih 

hcr^ha-4'ah 

har-hay'tah 

hay'rim 

har-rufftr 

hmfrcd 

hurtheh 

hay'ro-riU 

hta'ahah 


Hanim 

Harumaph 

Haruphite 

Haruz 

Ilasadiah 

Haaenuah 

Hashabiah 

Haahabnah 

Haahabniah 

Haahbadana 

Hasbem 

Hashmonah 

Hashub 

Haahubah 

Hashum 

Haasenaah 

Hasupha 

Hatach 

Hathath 

Hatita 

Hattaavah 

Hattipha 

Havilah 

Havoth  jair 

Hauran 

Hazael 

Hazaiah 

Hazar  hatticon 

Hazel  elponi 

Hazerim 

Hazeroth 

Hazezon 

Hazor 

Heber 

Hebron 

Hegai 

Hege 

Helah 

Helcbiah 

Heldai 

Heleb 

Heleph 

Helkai 

Helkath  hazzu- 

rim 
Helon 
Heinan 
Hena 
Henadad 
Henoch 
Hepher 
Hephzibah 
ileres 
Hermas 
Hermes 
Hermogene 
Herod 
Herodians 
Herodias 
Herodion 
Hesed 
Heshbon 
Hezeki 
Hezekiah 
Hezu* 
Hezion 
Hezrai 
Hezron 
Hiddai 
Hiddekel 
Hiel 


hajfrwn 

horreu/maf 

ha-reu/fiU 

hay^rvz 

has-Ordifak 

has-e-neu/ah 

hash-Orhy^ah 

haBhrohfnah 

hadt-^dh-nj^ah 

hath-boifa'nah 

htn/shem 

KoMhrmofnah 

hashfuh 

haahryeufhah 

hashfum 

has-ae-^nae^ah 

Juu-yeu/Jah 

hmfUik 

hmfthadh 

hatfe-tah 

hat-icnffJMiah 

haJHU'fah 

lutt/e4ah 

hen/vothjay^ir 

hau/ran 

Tuedord 

ha-'Zayfyah 

hayfzar  hatfU-kon 

hmfzd  drfdnt 

hoZ'-tfrim 

haz-tfrcih 

hasfe-zon 

hen/zor 

ht/ber 

htoTtm 

ht-gayfi 

hefge 

heiah 

hdrkufak 

hd'dori 

he'ldi 

he'Uf 

M'hari 

hd^kMhazfu-rim 

hifUm 

he'man 

Jufnah 

henfa-dad 

hifnok 

h^fer 

htfzt'hah 

htres 

htr^mas 

her^mes 

her-mog'e'^u 

her'rod 

ht-rddt-ana 

ht-rddt-aa 

ht-Tofde-on 

hifaed 

heahfhon 

hexfe-ky 

hez-e-fyah 

htfzer 

Jufzi-on 

htzfra4 

hezfnm 

hidfday^ 

hiadt-kd 

hy'd 


Hierapofia 

ku-er-rrn'o^tM 

Hiereel 

hy^t-d 

Hieremoth 

hf-^e-wicih 

Hierieltia 

fcy-cr-rt-<iia 

Higgaion 
Hilea 

fer^-"" 

-Hilkiah 

U-^dk 

Hirah 

AynA 

Hiram 

k^rmm 

Hizkijah 

An^t'dk 

Hivites 

ku^viUa 

Hobab 

ko^bab 

Hodaiah 

hod-a^eak 

HodaYiah 

hod-^-ryak 

Hodevah 

hh^vak 

Hodiah 

tuHdy^ah 

Hoglah 
Hoioa 

h^j^ 

Homam 

hi/miam 

Hophni 

^f^ 

Hophra 

hofmk 

Horam 

ho'ram 

Horfaagidgad 

kor^ra-gidr^i 

Hon 

ho'ry 
ht/Ama 

Horims 

Horonaim 

Aor-o-iaavfB 

Horonitea 

hor'ro-miea 

Hoaah 

ho^aah 

Hoaannah 

ho~zan'nak 

Hosea 

Afr-sr'aik 

Hoahaiah 

kosh-a-*ak 

Hoshama 

hoak'a^mak 

Hotbam 

h/tkam 

Hochir 

ht/iUr 

Hupham 
Hurai 

hetenw 

Hushah 

hew'ahak 

Huahai 

ha^akay 

Husham 

htaifAam 

Hushathite 

had^iaiib-ik 

Huafaubah 

Aevsdbf'M 

Huzoth 

Aetr^aoa 

Hydaspea 
Hyena 

^. 

Hymeneua 

I 

Iblkam 

Ibneiah 

t^ny^aft 

Ichabod 

ikforhtd 

Iconium 

uh/mt^m^ 

Idalah 

ird^Uk 

Iddo 

idfd^ 

Idumiea 

ur-«-«e'dl 

Idumeans 

id-w-mMfam 

Igal 

^g^ 

Igdaliah 
Igeabarim 

Ipeal 

ST" 

Iim 

Ijon 
Ilai 

Illyricum 

a^ftmm          \ 

Immanuel 

im.mm,'u-H         1 

Iphedeiab 
Ira 

r;s*- 

Iiam 

^ram 

17 

fry 

Injah 

irw^M 

Irnahaah 

»^4m«M4 

Irpeel 

iri7d 

J 
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Irshomesh 

ir-ghefmesh 

Iru 

%'rtw 

Isaac 

i^zak 

Isaiah 

i'Zaifyah 

Israriot 

is-kaPre-ot 

Ishbi  benob 

ishfhe  hefnoh 

l.-liboshetli 

ish-bo^sheih 

hh\ 

i'shy 

Ishiaii 

%-shy^ah 

Isliijah 

i-sh/jah 

Iriiiitmel 

ishfrna-d 

Isiiiiia'mh 

iaK-maifyah 

Isljiiicrai 

ish'mt-ray 

Isliod 

%'shod 

Isliiiah 

ish'u-cJi 

Isliiiai 

ish^u-a 

Isinachiah 

{3'ma-ky'ah 

Israel 

is'r'a-d 

Is'^achar 

isfsa-kar 

Lsiii 

iafu-i 

Itlmi 

Uh!a-{ 

Ithanmr 

ith'a-mar 

Ithiel 

ith'e-d 

lllai 

U'ta-i 

Ittah  kazin 
Itiirea 

ittah  kw/zin 
it'U-rtftm 

Ivnh 

i'vah 

Izhar 

izfhar 

Izrhar 

ixfe-har 

Izrahiah 

iz-rorhyfah 

Izreel 

xz!rt-d 

J 

Jaakan 

jcty'ci'kan 

Jaakobah 

jay-ak'O'hah 

Joala 

jay-aflah 

Jnnnai 

jay-afnay 

Jaart*oragim 

ja-ar-e-or'argitr 

Jaasaii 

jay-c^saw 

Jaasiel 

ja-alat'd 

Jaazah 

jay-a'zah 

Janzaniah 

jay-az-za^nyfah 

Jaaziah 

ja-a-zy'ah 

Jnazi(*l 

ja-a'z€-d 

Jahal 

jai/bal 

Jalw'sh 

jaj/besh 

Jahoz 

jai/bez 

Jaliiii 

jaii'bin 
jab'ne-d 

Jahncel 

Jaclian 

jay'kan 

Jacliin 

jaxfkin 

Jacinth 

jai/sinth 

Jada 

jay'dah 

J  at  la  u 
Jatidiin 

ja-dayfu 
jad-Ju'ah 

iadoii 

jay'don 

larl 

jnjfd 

Japir 

ja)/frur 

|alial(H>I 
fahnlolecl 

Ja-hai/le-d 
ja-hcU'e-led 

hiliaz 

jay'haz 

lalia/aci 

ja-haz-afd 

Taha/iah 

ja-ha-zy'ah 

laha/.iol 

ja-hazfe-el 

hili<lai 

jah-dcnfi 

falnliel 

jah'dt'd 

Fntiilo 

jah'do 

(nhlirl 

jah'lt-d 

fnhmai 

jah-mmfi 

fahzerah 

jah'ze-rah 

fair 

jajftr 

JairuB 

jaifer-ua 

Jehofihtu 

je-AotVuHiA 

Jakan 

javfkan 
jcifkim 

Jehovah 

Jt'hofvah 

Jakkini 

Jehozabad 

jt-hazforhad 

Jalon 

jmfUm 

Jehozadak 

je-hozfa-dak 

Janibres 

jam'brez 

Jehu 

jt'htw 

Jambri 

jam'bre 

Jehubbah 

je-hul/bah 

Jamin 

jay'min 

Jehucal 

jt'-htu/kaL 

Jamlech 

jam'ldc 

Jehudi 

je-hetff'dy 

Janna 

jan'nah 

Jehudijah 

jt'hu'd^jah 

Jannes 

janfnez 

Jehush 

j(/hu8h 

Janoah 

ja-ru/ah 

Jeiel 

jt-i'd 

Janum 

jay'num 

Jekabzeel 

jt'kahfzt-^ 

Japheth 

jfty'feth 

Jekameam 

jdi-a-me'am 

Japhiah 

ja-JVah 

Jekamiah 

jek-a-mj/ah 
je-keu/tne-d 

Japhlet 

jafUt 

Jekuthiel 

Japhleti 

jaf-lefty 

Jemima 

je-my'mak 

Japho 

jf^yfo 

Jemuel 

jem'u-d 

Jarah 

jayrah 

Jephthah 

jtftkah 

Jareb 

jdj/rdf 

Jephunneh 

je'funfnth 
jrrah 

Jaresiah 

jar-t-ayfah 
Jci-ro^ah 

Jerah 

Jaroah 

Jerahmeel 

jer-ak-mefd 

Jasheiu 

jayfihem 

Jered 

je'red 

Jaslier 

jay'sher 

Jeremai 

jer^t-mtty 

Jashobeam 

ja-shofht-am 

Jeremiah 

jer-e-myah 

Jashub 

jay'shub 
jashu-hi  lefkem 

Jeremoth 

Jet^e-moih 

Jashiibi  lehem 

Jcriah 

je-ry'ah 

Jasiel 

jay'se-d 

Jeribai 

jer^e-hay 

Jason 

jayson 

Jericho 

Jer't'ko 

Jasuer 
Jathniel 

jatfper 
jatnfne-el 

Jeriel 

jt-nfd 

Jerijah 

jer-ry'jah 

Jattir 

jatfter 

Jerioth 

j&t'Oih 

Javan 

jayfvan 

Jeroboam 

jer-0'b(/am 

Jazer 

jaj/zer 
jea-rim 

Jeroham 

jtr-ofham 

Jearim 

Jerubl)aal 

jt-rub'bafal 

Jeaterai 

je-afe-ray 
jeb-er-rt-kt/ah 

Jerul>e»)heth 

jt-ruh-eshfeih 

Jeberechiab 

Jeriiel 

je-rvfd 

Jcbus 

je'bus 

JeriiBalem 

je-nifaar-lem 

Jebusi 

je-beit/si 

Jerusha 

je-ru^shah 

Jebusites 

jeb'U'Sites 

Jpsaiah 

je^say'^ 
jesh-a'nah 

Jecamiab 

jek-a-my'ah 
jek-o-lyah 

Jeshanah 

Jecoliah 

Joaharelah 

jesk-aT^e4ah 

Jeconiah 

jek-o-nt/ah 

Jeahebeab 

jah-d/e-ab 

Jedaiali 

jt-dmfvah 
jed-e-ad 

Jeaher 

jelsher 

Jediael 

Jeshimon 

jesh'e-mon 

Jedidiah 

jed-e-dy^ah 

Jcahishai 

je-shish'd^i 

Jediel 

jed'e-d 

Jeshohaiah 

^esh'O-ha-i'ah 

Jeduthun 

jed-ytw'thun 

Jeshiia 

jesh'u'oh 

Jeezer 

•     } 
je-e'zer 

Jeshui 

jeah'u-i 

Jegar 

je'frar 

Je!«hun]Q 

jtsh'w-run 

sahadutha 

sa-ha-dufthah 

Jesimiel 

jes-irn'me-^ 

Jehalrleel 

jt'haVt4td 

Jesse 

Mst 

Jehalelel 

je-hal'e-ld 

JesiiB 

JeauM 

Jehaziel 

je-haz'e-d 

Jether 

jt'ther 

Jehdeiah 

jeh-dj/ah 

Jethlah 

iethflak 

Jehciel 

je-h/d 

Jethro 

ietkro 

Jehezekel 

jt'ht7!t'kd 

Jetiir 

jetur 

Jehiah 

je-htsh'a-t 

Jeuel 

je^yne-d 

Jehishai 

Jeiisb 

jr^ush 

Jehiskiah 

je-his-ky'ah 

Jeiiz 

je'uz 

Jehoadah 

jt-hofa-dah 

Jezaniah 

jez-a^y'ah 
jnft'bd    • 

Jehoahaz 

jt-hofa-haz 

Jezebel 

Jehoaddan 

je-ho-adfdan 

Jezer 

jeezer 

Jehoash 

jt-hofa*h 

Jeziah 

jt^Xifah 

Jehohanan 

je-ho-hay^nan 

Jeziel 

jtfzt'd 

Jehoiachin 

j^-hoj/a-kin 

Jezliah 

jn4}fak 

Jehoiada 

je-hcn^a-dah 

Jezoar 

jpfo-ar 

Jehonadab 

je-honfa-dab 

Jezrahiah 

jeZ'TOrkjfah 

Jehonathan 

jt-hon'orihan 

Jezreel 

jezfre-d 

Jehoram 

je-ht/ram 

Jezreelitcas 

Mrt-d-i4€$9 

Jehoshapbat 
Jehoahetm 

jt-hosWorfat 
jt-hiMt'bah 

J  idlaph 
Jiphtah 

fff 
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Jiphtliahel 

Jireth 

Joab 

Joah 

Joohaz 

Joanna 

Joatham 

Job 

Jobab 

Jocbebed 

Joelah 

Joezer 

Jogbeah 

Jogli 

Jona 

Johanan 

John 

Joiadah 

Joiakiin 

Jokdeam 

Jokim 

Jokmeam 

Jokshan 

Joktheel 

Jonadab 

Jonah 

Jonan 

Jonathan 

Joppa 

Jorah 

Jorai 

Joram 

Jorkoam 

Joeabad 

Joflaphat 

Josaphias 

Jose 

Josedech 

Joses 

Joshah 

Joshaviah 

Joshbekaahah 

Joshua 

Josiah 

Josibiah 

Josiphiah 

Jotbatha 

Jotliam 

Jozabad 

Jozachai 

Jozadak 

Jubal 

Jucal 

Judah 

Judeea 

Judith 

Julia 

Julius 

Junia 

Jupiter 

Jushabheshed 

K 

Kabzeel 

Kades 

Kadesh  baraea 

Kadmiel 

Kadmonites 

Kallai 

Kanah 

Kareah 


jifihahrd 

jyrdh 

j(/ab 

j</ah 

jo-afhca 

jo-anfnah 

jo-a'ikam 

jobe 

jf/hab 

jokfe-bed 

jo-eflah 

jo-efzer 

jog-ht!ah 

jfhhwfnan 

jon 

jo^Ordak 

j^OrJdm 

jokrdifam 

j&kim 

jok-me^am 

jokfthan 

jokfthed 

jonlO'dA 

ji/nah 

j&nan 

jonforihan 

jop'pah 

jvrah 

jpfrori 

jo'ram 

jor-kt/am 

jotfa-had 

jasfa-fai 

jos-orfifaa 

jotft-dfk 

j&sez 

jofihah 

joahrOrV^ak 

josh-hdca-shak 

josNu-a 

joa-t-Wah 

jos-t-fifah    . 

jotha-ihah 

joatham 

jozfa-bcut 

jozfa-kar 

joz'a-dak 

jeu/bal 

jeu/kal 

jeu/ddk 

jew-difah 

jeu/dUh 

jeu/le-a 

jeu/le-uB 

jeu/ne-a 

jeu/pii-Ur 

jew-ahid/h&'ahed 


kab^ze-d 

kmfdtz 

ka^deshbm'ne^ 

kaame-d 

had!numriU8 

hd'lori 

kmfnah 

ka-rtfak 


Karkaa 

Karnaim 

Karta 

Keder 

Kedemah 

Kedemoth 

Kehelathali 

Keilah 

Kelaiah 

Kelita 

Kemuel 

Kenah 

Kenaz 

Kenites 

Keunizzites 

Keren  happucb 

Kerioth 

Kero6 

• 

Keturah 
Kezia 
Keziz 
Kibroth 

hattaavah 
Kibzaim 
Kidron 
Kinah 
Kirharaseth 
Kirharesh 
Kiriathaira 
Kirioth 
Kirjath  aim 
Kiqath  arba 
Kiqath  ariin 
Kir^ath  baal 
Kirjath  huzoth 
Kirjath  jearim 
Kir|ath  aannah 
Kirjath  sepher 
Kishi 
Kishion 
Kishon 
Kitron 
Koa 
Kohath 
Kolaiah 
Korah 
Korhite 
Kore 
Kushaiah 


Laadab 

Laadan 

Laban 

Labana 

Lachish 

Lael 

Lahad 

Lahairoi 

Lahman 

Lahmi 

Laish 

Lakum 

Lamech 

Laodicea 

LAodiceans 

Lapidoth 

Lasea 

Lashah 

Laaharon 

Lazarus 


kar-kai/ah 

kar-nay'im 

kar'tak 

header 

htd't-mah 

kedt'de'Tfioth 

ht'hd'c^thah 

hflah 

1u4a\/yah 

keVt-tah 

kem'u-d 

ktfnah 

kc/naz 

kefnitts 

ken'niz-ziUs 

ker-en  haj/puk 

ker^e-oth 

ke'roz 

ke-tu'rah 

ke-zy'ah 

kefziz 

kib'roih 

hat-iajforvak 
kib-zayfim 
kidfron 
hfndh 

kxr-haHa-idh 
kir-hay'resh 
kir-t'oUi-dm 
kxr^t-mth 
ktHjaOi  afim 
kernUkm^bah 
kerjaihafrvn 

keriaikhwzoA 

kericdh  jefa-rim 

keriath  san'nah 

kerialh  9^ fit 

kUhfi 

kiahfe-on 

hfihon 

kUfron 

ko^ah 

h/hM 

kd-a-^ah 

k&rak 

kot'kUe 

hofrt 

huhrtnfah 


Unfordah 

Ujy-ddan 

k^ban 

lonba^nah 

ktt/ktsh 

uSfd 

Unshod 

lorha^rwf 

lahfman 

lahlmy 

ky'kum 

Un/nuk 

Uy-o-de-aefdk 

lay-o^sefani 

Icq/e-doUi 

la-8efah 

Un/shah 

laa^eT'Ua 


Leah 

yak 

Lebanon 

Id/a-wm 

Lebaoih 

le-ia^otk 

Lebbeus 

lA-heru 

Lebonah 

Mo'nak 

Lechah 

Ufiak 

Lehabim 

U-Mm 

Lebi 

Um\-d 

Lemuel 

Lesbem 

le^tm 

Letushim 

U'iac'tKia 

Levi 

Itfvi 

Levitea 

U'vikt 

Leviathan 

U-^a-ihm 

Leviticus 

fc-nfe-bj 

Leummim 

Ie-ttm'm» 

Libni 

/i^Ry 

Lign-aloes 

Unt^ot$ 

Ligure 
Likhi 

^ 

Linus 

Uhorn'mii 

Loammi 

Lodebar 

UHUfbar 

Lois 

yi$ 

Lo  ruhamah 

lont-ia/ifd 

Lotan 

U/Um 

Lucas 

leu/ka$ 

Lucifei 

hadt^Jo 

Lucius 

ladAe-^ 

Lubim 

ladhim 

Lybia 

Ubfe-ak 

Lycaonia 
Lycca 

khka-tlnt-i 

Ukfkak 

Lydda 

Uiiak 

Lydia 

UdMk 

Lysaniaa 
Lysias 

Utk'fU 

Lystra 

Udtn 

M 

Maachah  • 

wuu-dkd 

Maacatfai 

may^a-Ai 

Maadai 

nigfHufifjf 

Maadiah 

nuBf-a^d 

Maai 

mmhdt 

Maalefa 

My^lf^. 

acrabbim 

ak-rttbVM 

Maanai 

wmf^wpf 

Maanith 

wuof-drt^ 

Maaseiah 

mtof-a-trfd 

Maasiai 

■iigM»-*y« 

Maath 

m^dk 

Maaziah 
Maccabees 

mUkaita 

Macedonia 

«<it^-<fcV-i 

Machbana 

flMii-%na} 

Macbbena 

mak^^ 

Machi 

1^^ 

Machir 

Machnadebai 

MachpeJah 
Machneloth 

mak'pe'lak 
makitUdk 

Madai 

maSori 

Madiabnn 

ma-di/a-i^ 

Madiah 

mofd^ak 

Madian 

Moy^Hm 

Madmenah 

mad-wgnA 

MiulmjippiiTi 

wutd-mnm^ 

Madon 

mm/don 

Magdala 

ma^jM 

Magdalen 

nugitrin 
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Magdalene 
Magdiel 

Ma^or  miflBabiD 

Malialah 

Mahalalcel 

Maliali 

Alnhnnaim 

Malmnciulun 

.Maliniiom 

.Maliarai 

Malmrli 

.>i;;!iaziolh 

>Lili(  r  sfialal 

linslibaz 
^Talilali 
Mahli 
Malilon 
M.iliol 
Makaz 
Makliclotli 
Makkrilah 
Malai'lii 
>Ialr!iarn 
Malcliiah 
Malcliu'l 
Malchijah 
Maloliinim 
Aialchlsiiuah 
MaN'liom 
MnlchuH 

[\Ialiothi 

[Vfnlluch 

Muiiirc 

IVlaiiaeii 

Maimtmth 

Maimhcthites 

!>Ianna 

Manonli 

Maonli 

Maun 

^laraii 

Juralali 

^laraiiatha 

l arc us 

lanioclioiis 

•lan^sliah 

larisMi 

hirstMia 

laschil 

fashal 

lasri'knh 

[asa 

[.'L'^sah 

[atri 

intrcul 

attaiiah 

attaniah 

attatha 

attnthias 

attdioi 

at  that 

attlipw 

ntthiaH 

:ittiihiah 

izzaroth 

*ah 

?arah 


mag-dorUftu 

mag-Mel 

maygog 

mcnf-havlah 

may-hal' a-ltel 

may-hayfly 

may-ha-nai/tm 

may-hay'neh'dan 

may-hayfnem 

may-hivr'a-i 

maxf'hath 

may-ha2!e^oth 

nun/her  shaVcH 

hash'haz 
mah'lah 
mah'ly 
mah'lon 
mai/hol 
may'kaz 
nuik-he'loih 
mak-ke'dah 
mal'a-ky 
mal'kam 
mal-ki/ah 
mal'ke-el 
mal'ky'iah 
mal-kyram 
mal-kt'ahu'ah 
mal'kom 
mal'kus 
fnal-le4t'd 
mal'lo'thi 
mal'luk 
mam're 
ma-nay'en 
matifa-hath 
man-ah'dh'ites 
ma-naafsth 
man'nah 
ma-fu/ah 
mayfok 
nun/on 
nun/rah 
moHa-lah 
mar-ran-afihah 
mar'kus 
mar-do-kdus 
mar'e'sJiah 
ma-ry^sah 
mar-ae'nah 
maa'kU 
nun/shal 
mtufrt'hah 
mm/sah 
mdufsak 
nun/try 

mattornah 
imtt-ta-ny'ah 

mai-tath't^as 

nuU'te-nay'% 

mafthai 

mtUh'ycw 

maih-Has 

nuU'tith'i'ah 

masfza'Toth 

mtfah 

mt-mlrdk 


Mebunnai 
Mechcrath 
Medad 
Medalah 
Medebah 
Medes 
Media 
MediaD 
Megiddo 
Megiddon 
Mehetabel 
Mehida 
Mehir 
Mebolathite 
Mehujael 
Mehuman 
Mejarkon 
Mekonah 
Melatiah 
Melchi 
Melchiah 
Melchiel 
Melchisedek 
Melea 
Melech 
Mellicu 
Melita 
Memphis 
Meinucan 
Meuahem 
Menan 
Mene 
Meonothai 
Meonenem 
Mephaath 
Mephibosheth 
Merab 
Meraiali 
Meraioth 
Merari 
Merathaim 
Mercurius 
Mered 
Meremoth 
Meres 
xMeribah 
Meribbaal 
Merodach- 
baladan 
Merom 
Mcronothite 
Meroz 
Mesecb 
Mesha 
Meshech 
Meshelemiah 
Meshezabeel 
Mesliilaniith 
Mesh  u  Ham 
Meshobab 
Mesobaite 
Mesopotamia 
Messiah 
Metheg  amroah 
Methusacl 
Metbusalah 
Meunim 
Mezaliab 
Miaiiim 
Mibhar 
Mica 


mtAmn'nay 
mekfe-ralh 
mefdad  • 
mtdPa-lah 
med'e-hah 
meeds 
tne^de-a 
m/efde-an 
nU'guJPdo 
me-MUdon 
vM-keta-hd 
me-kyfdah 
me'her 

me-hd'aih-ite 
me-yeu/ict-el 
me'/ieurman 
me-jar'kxm 
me-hofnah 
viel-a-hfah 
meVky 
md-fyah 
tnd'ke-d 
md'kis/zt-dek 
me-lefah 
vMfUk 
md'U'kew 
me4e'tah 
memffis 
me-meu/kan 
men'orhtm 
mefnan 
mtfnt 

tne-on'O'thay 
me-imfe-nem 
me-fayfaUi 
me-fil/o-skeih 
mefrab 
me-ra-i'ah 
me-ray'yoth 
me^rm/ry 
meT-cdh-aUm 
mer-keu/re-xu 
mefrtd 
mer're-moih 
fM!rn 
mer'e-bah 
mer-e-ha^cd 
me-r&dak" 
hal'a-dan 
mefrom 
me-ronfo-thUe 
mefroz 
mefwk 
mefahak 
mefshek 

mesh-d-e-my'ah 
mesh-eTfa^heel 
mesh-U'la-miih 
meshnd'lam 
nU'Sh/bab 
mes-o-hcnfUe 
fMs-o-po-ianfme-a 
tneS'Syah 
mefUieg  wn'mah 
me-then/sa-d 
me-theit/saAah 
me-yeu/nim 
tnez'a-hab 
my-<^nim 
vMhar 
mj/kah 


Micaiah 

Micha 

Michael 

Michmash 

Michmethoh 

Michri 

Michtam 

Midian 

Migdaiel 

Mi^n 

Miiamin 

Mikloth 

Mikneiah 

Milalai 

Milcah 

Miletus 

Miletum 

Miniamin 

Minni 

Miplikad 

Miriam 

Mirmah 

Misgab 

Mishael 

Misbal 

Misbam 

Misheal 

Mishma 

Mishmamiah 

Mishraites 

Mispereth 

Misrephoth 

mami 
Mithredath 
Mityleue 
Mizraim 
Mizar 
Moason 
Muadiah 
Moladah 
Molech 
Molid 
Moloch 
Morastbite 
Mordecai 
Moreh 

Moresheth  gath 
Moriah 
Moaerali 
Moseroth 
Moses 
Mozab 
Muppim 
Mushi 
Mutblabben 
Myra 
Mysia 


my-kmfydk 

mt^kah 

mf'ka-d 

mikffnaah 

mitme-Uiah 

mikfry 

mikftam 

midfe-an 

mig'da4d 

m&ywi  ^ 

myja-min 

nSkfUftk 

mik-m/ah^ 

mU-a^iaj/i 

mU'kah 

wi-UOwn 
min-wfa-mm 
tnin'ny 
mifkad 

ma^mah 
miafgab 
my-shai/d 
my^aha 

mtf-ahifal 
mtahfmah 
mish-manfnah 
mUhfra-Ues 
mis'pefreth 
mWrt'/oth 
mm/im 
mith're'dath 
mU-e-U^ne 
mtz-ro^tm 
na/zar 
fun/ton 
mo-a-du^ah 
mol^a-aah 
moflek 
mc^lid 
nu/lok 
mo-ratfthiie 
mcT'de-kay 
m&reh 

m/o^resK-eih  gaih 
mo-ryah 
mO'Ser^ah 
mo^tr'oth 
mo'zez 
vu/zah 
mup^pkn 
mew  shy 
muth4aJ/hen 
mt/'rah 


N 


Naam 

Naamah 

NaamaD 

Naanih 

Naarai 

Naaian 

Naasfaon 

Nabal 

Naboth 

Naehon 

Nachor 

Nadab 


najfam 

naya-^mak 

noyfa-man 

nt^c^-rak 

fuxya-nfy 

fioya-nm 

na-^uhfon 

nmfhdl 

wn^hoik 

naykon 

nt^kor 

naydah 
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Nagge 
Nahaliel 
]>rahallal 
Naliam 
Nahamani 
Nahorai 
Nahash 
Nahbi 
Naiior 
Nairn 
Nain 
Naioth 
Naomi 
Naphish 
Naphthali 
Naphtuim 
Narcissus 
Nasor 
Nathan 
Nathanael 
Nnthanias 
Nathan  melech 
Naum 
Nazarene 
N;izareth 
Neah 
Neapolis 
Neariah 
Nelmi 
Nelmjoth 
Neballat 
Nebat 
Nebo 

Nebuchadnez- 
zar 
Nebusliasban 
Ntbuzaradan 

Neclioh 

Nedabiah 

Neginoth 

Nebelamite 

Nehemiah 

Nehum 

Nehushtah 

Neiel 

Nekeb 

Nekoda 

Nemuel 

Nepheg 

Nephishesim 

Nephthoah 

Nephusim 

Nereus 

Nerpd  sharezer 

Nen 

Nero 

Nethaneel 

Netbaniah 

Nethinims 

Netophathites 

Neziah 

Nezib 

Nicanor 

Nicodemus 

Nicolaitanes 

Nicolas 

Nicopolis 

Niger 

Nimrah 

NimBhi 


na-hm^lal 

nay'ham 

na-hamfarny 

na-har^ori 

Tiay'htuh 

nah'be 

nw/hor 

nm/im 

rmfin 

ruof'wtk 

na-ame 

nayyish 

mtf'tha-U 

Tun'tu-him 

nay-Bor 

nay^than 

na-tkan't'd 

nath'a-ny'aa 

nay'than  meflek 

nayfwn 

naZ'O-reenf 

nefah 

nt'Cep'poAis 

nt'Orryfdh 

ne-hay'i 

nt'hmfjoih 

ne-hcu'lai 

n^bat 

nefho 

ndh-yew-kad-nexf* 

zar 
•neh-yew-shas^ban 
neb-yew-zar'cL' 

dan 
nefho 

ntd'Onbyfah 
neg^e-rwlh 
nt'hd'ormiie 
ne-he-my'ah 
nefhum 
ne-kushftah 
nefe-d 
neflub 
nt'kofdak 
nem-yeu/d 
neffeg 

nt'Jwi'tsvn 
ntf'tho'ak 
ne-feu/sim 
nt'rt'US 

nor' gal  ska-refzer 
nefry 
nefro 

ne-ihainfe'd 
neUi-a-ni^ah 
nethfir^irM 
ne-tof^a-tkUes 
ne-Tyah 
ne'zib 

nik-0'de'mu8 
nikrO'la^ft'iaanii 
nikfo'Uu 
ny-hop'o'ltB 

nimfahy 


Nineveb 

Nisan 

Nisroch 

Noadiah 

Noah 

Nobah 

Nogah 

Noph 

Nophah 

Nymphas 


Obadiah 

Obal 

Obed  edom 

Obil 

Oboth 

Ocran 

Oded 

Olympas 

Omar 

Omega 

Omri 

Onam 

Onesimus 

Onesiphorus 

Ono 

Onycha 

Onyx 

Ophel 

Ophir 

Ophni 

Ophrab 

Oreb 

Orion 

Orphah 

Othni 

Othniel 

Ozem 

Ozias 

Ozni 


Paarai 

Padan  aram 

Padon 

Pagiel 

Pahath  moab 

Pal 

Palal 

Palestina 

Palestine 

PaUu 

Palti 

Paltiel 

Pamphylia 

Paphos 

Paradise 

Paran 

Parmashta 

Parmenas 

Pamach 

Parosh 

Parsbandatha 

Parthians 

Paruah 

Parvaim 

Pasach 

Pasdammim 

Paseah 

Pashur 


ninfne^-veh 

wfion 

nufrok 

no'Ohrdy'ah 

nofak 

nofhah 


oAio-difak 

&bal 

&bede'dom 

&ba 

ofbaUi 

okfran 

&ded 

o-Um/pas 

o'tnar 

ofmt'ga 

owfry 

ofwsm 

o-nu'se-mus 

on-e-aif'o-ruB 

&no 

o-myfkah 

</mx 

^fd 

off'ny 

off'rah 

ard> 

o-ry'on 

ar'Tdh 

odvny 

M/ne-d 

&zem 

O'zy'as 

oTfny 


pa^Orray 

pay  dan  dram 

pardon 

pmfit-d 

pfOfhaJOi  mo'cdt 

pay'i 

pau'lal 

paUes-iy'nah 

pal'eS'tyTit 

pal'Uu> 

polity 

pal-Ufd 

pdmrM't-a 

payffoa 

pora^dist 

payfran 

par-mash'tah 

par'tne-nas 

par'nak 

pca/ro9k 

par-aJum/da-thah 

par'the-ans 

par^yew-ak 

par-vau'im 

payfacJi 

p^-dam>mm 

pa^aefah 

p€uhfur 


Passover 

Patara 

Pathros 

Pathnisim 

Patrobas 

Pau 

Pedahel 

Pedahzur 

Pedaiah 

Pekafa 

Pekahiah 

Pekod 

Pelaiah 

Pehdiah 

Peleff 

PeleOi 

Pek>nite 

Peniel 

Peninnah 

Pentapolis 

Pentateuch 

Pentecost 

Penuel 

Peer 

Perazim 

Perez  uzzab 

Perga 

Per^amofi 

Perida 

Perizzites 

Persia 

Perudah 

Pethahiah 

Pethor 

Pethuel 

Peultbai 

Phalec 

Phalti 

Phanuel 

Pharaoh 


pama^o-ttr 

pata-'tA 

pmfikroa 

ptakHTf^aim 

pai-raltat 

pmf^kew 

pAorhd 

pedHikzar 

ped-dyak 

pehA 


pekod 

pd-^-^ah 

pd-OrhfA 

peUg 

peiM, 

pd'a-fdtt 

pt-nxnrnak 


ptn'tit-tukt. 


ptfor 
ptr'a-^ 
pt^res.  u^zdk 
ptr'^ak 
per^ga-mo$ 

pertZ'ZUes 


ptT^ytMrdOm 


ptfikar 

pdh-yta^d 

pe-uttkam 


\ 


fdn^ 


Pharaoh  hophra  faifro  Aof' rdl 


Pharathoni 

Pharez 

Pharisees 

Pharphar 

Phaseah 

Phebe 

Phenice 

Phenicia 

Phibeseth 

Phicol 

Philadelphia 

Philemon 

Philetus 

Philip 


Pbilisda 

Phillstim 

Philistines 

Philologus 

Philometer 

Phinehas 

Phison 

Phlegon 

Phrygia 

Phud 

Phurah 

Phut 

Phubah 

Physellus 

Phylacteries 


fart-'Btta 

fteht 

ft-mft 
fib' 

fi-ie^ 
jaiif 

finUg'Hm 


/ne^rak 

/u«(as 

feu/hak 

Jy-iakfit-reu 
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Pihahiroth 

Pilate 

PUdaah 

PUetha 

PUud 

Piuon 

Piram 

Pirathon 


Pisidia 

Pison 

Pithon 

Pleiadea 

Pochereth 

PoUux 

Pontius 

Poratba 

Portiua  Festus 

Potiphar 

Potiphera 

Prisca 

Priscilla 

Prochorus 

Ptoleroeua 

Puah 

Publius 

Pudena 

Pul 

Punites 

PuDon 

Put 

Putedi 

Putiel 


pu4uhh^roik 

^daak 
Me4hah 

pfram 

pvr'a4hon 

piacfgj^ 

pe-nae-a 

py'tim 

j^Uum 

plyardez 

pokfe-rdh 

pol'lux 

ponfsh^ut 

por'ct-iKah 

pcf^shua  futu9 

pofe-far 

pot-e-fe'rah 

pria'kak 

pris-nfflak 

prokfo-rua 

fol't-me^ua 

peu^ah 

pubfU-uM 

ptu/denB 

jnd  (aa  duU) 

pew'nUes 

ptu^non 

put  (as  nvi) 

ptUhUfthU 

ptu/U'd 


QUIKTUS 

Quateroion 


R 


RlAMAH 

Raamiah 

Rabbah 

Rabbi 

Rabboni 

Rabsaris 

Rabshakeh 

Raca 

Rachal 

Rachel 

Raddai 

Ragau 

Ragua 

Raffuel 

Rahab 

Rakem 

Rakkath 

Rakkon 

Ramah 

Ramatbaim 

Ramathem 

Ramatfalehi 

Ramath  mispefa 

Rameaia 

Raznoth 

Ramiah 

Raphah 

Raphael 

Raphu 

Reaiah 

Reba 

Rebekah 

196 


rorOrnvifak 
raMfoh 

rab'torfta 

ral/tha-kih 

TtK^kdh 

rmf'chd 
TwSdari 
ra^gaw 

rag'Vew'd 

rt^hah 

rmfhtm 

rakfkath 

raifhon 

ray^mah 

TWnfOrwUH 

rm^nudh  nUrpek 

ram^e-na 

rm^mofh 

ray-nw'ak 

rmfffak 

rmfford 

rmfftw 

r^uah 

rt^ 

TtMi!ak 


Rechab 

rtfkab 

Rechaii 

rtfhdh 

Reelaiah 

rt'd-dvah 
rejtm  • 

Regein 

Reaem  melek 
Rehabiah 

rtfjtmmi/kk 

rt'horMak 

Rehob 

rehob 

Rehoboain 

rt-ho-Mcm 

Rohoboth 

Ttfho-b<ftk 

Rehum 

rchuim 

Rei 

nfi 

Rekim 

nfkim 

Remaliah 

rtmrOrtifdih 

Remeth 

remdh 

Reromon 

ftmffnon 

methoar 

mdhro/ar 

Remphan 
Rephael 

rtm'fan 
reford 

Rephaiah 

Tt'Myah 

Rephaim 

re-faytm 

Rephidim 

rt'fiaim 

Resen 

Ttfatm 

Reu 
Reuben 

rtfytw 
rvfbm 

Reuel 

rt-yeu^d 

Reumah 

ru/mak 

Rezeph 

refxtf 

Rezia 

rt'Xyah 

Rezon 

nfzon 

Rhegium 
Rhesa 

refit-um 
rttak 

Rhoda 

n/dah 

Rhodes 

roada 

Ribai 
Riounon  parez 

r}(hay 
rvn'mumpajfrtz 

Riphath 

ry'/M 

Rogelim 
Rongah  . 

ro-gtfltm 
r&gah 

Roznamti  ezer 

nhmoanfU  t^ver 

Rome 

room 

Rufus 
Rusticus 

reu/fua 
nirte-lcta 

Ruhamah 

n^'luaf'mah 

Ruth 

roolh 

S 

SABACTBAin 

aa^bak4hafni 

Sabaoch 

aab-^oth 

Sabdi 

aabfAi 
aorbSana 

Sabeans 

Sabtechah 

adVU'kak 

Sacar 
Sackbut 

aaMfhear 
aakfbut 

Sadducees 

aadfdt^-^ta 

Sadoc 

amfdok 

Salah 

aa^lah 
amfor^ima 

Salamis 

Salathiel 

aa-Mihe^ 

Salcah 

Salem 

aatimf-i 

SaUai 

Salmoni 

aal-mo^ne 

Salome 

aoMme 

Samaria 

aorma^rt-^ 

aa-maHe-tan 

aam'garnefbo 

aojf^moa 

Samaritan 

Samgar  nebo 
Samkh 

Samoa 

Samotfancia 

aaMn-o4krm^9kt<L 

Samuel 

aamfthd 

SanbaUat 

aanrbtdfUU 

Sanhedrim 

Sanaannah 

Siqih 

Saphir 

Sapphire 

Sapphire 

Sarai 

Sarah 

Saraph 

Sardu 

Sardius 

Sardine 

Sardonyx     ^ 

Sarepta 

Sand 

Sargon 

Samkim 

Saruch 

Satan 

Saul 

Sceva 

Scythians 

Seba 

Sebat 

Seeacah 

Secha 

Secundus 

Se^b 

Seir 

Seurath 

Selahammah 

lekoth 
Selah 
Seled 
Seleuda 
Semachiab 
Semaiah 
Semei 
Senaah 
Sennacherib 
Senir 
Senua 
Seorim 
Sephar 
Sepharad 
Sepharvaim 
Sephela 
Sereh 
Seraiah 
Seraphim 
Sered 
Sergius 
Serag 
Sether 
Shaalabbin 
Shaalbim 
Shaalbonit 
Shaaph 
Shaaraim 
ShaashgasB 
Shabbethai 
Shachia 
Shaddu 
Shadrach 
Shai|;e 

Shi£azimadi 
Shalem 
Sfaalisha 
Shallecheth 
Shallum 
Shalmai 


aan-aanffuik 

aaf 

aif'fir 

sqf-Mrak 

afipfirt 

w^roi 

mxjfrok 

aM 

aardu 

aar'de^ua 

aaHdme 

aarJbmx 

aa^r^UA 

amfnd 

acrgon 

aar-atfldm 

amfruk 

amfian 

amd 

atfvak 

aithfe^^ma 

atfhah 

aefhat 

ae-ke^kak 

a&kew 

at'kun'dHa 

atffitib 

aeftr 

atftr-idk 

aeMihamfmak 

yhoik 
a^nak 
aeUd 
ae-hnfaheHi 
aern'O^h^ah 
aem-a^vak 
aemfe-i 
at-nmfak 
aen^nakfe-rib 
atfnar 
aenfvrah 
at-^rim 
ae/ar 
a^*€Hrad 
ay-ar-wnfim 
atf'ft4ak 
aierak 
atT-Or^ak 
atjrrorpm 
atfred 
aer^jt'-na 
a&rug 
atfihar 

ahojf-^id^tMm 
ahay^aPbim 
du^^bonrUa 
duSf'qf 


o-t 


aheufdehi 
duy'dndt 
Bhay^gt 
aha-Hafe-maOk 

ahate-^kah 
ahaHe-keUi 
akoHum 
dudfmay 
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BbSllttUMBBF 

fthtMimrBih 

Shamir 

Shamgv 

Shammai 

Shammua 

Sbamaherai 

Sb^han 

Shaphat 

Shapher 

Sharai 


Sharar 

Sharezer 

Sharon 

Shanihen 

Shaahai 

Shaahak 

Shaireh 

Shaul 

Shealtiel 

Shearlah 

Shear  iaahub 

Shebah 

Shebam 

Shebaniah 

Shebarim 

Sheber 

Shebnah 

Shebuel 

Sbeeaniah 

Shechem 

Shedeur 

Shehariah 

Shelemiah 

Sheleph 

gttieleah 

Sheiomi 

Shelomolh 

Shelumid 

Shemah 

Sbemaiah 

Sbemariah 

Shemeber 

Shemir 

Sheniida 

SheminUh 

Sbemiramotii 

Sherouel 

Shenazar 

Shenir 

Shephatiah 

Shephi 

Shephuphan 

Sherah  . 

Sherehiah 

Sheresh 

Sheshach 

Sheahai 

Sheshatt 

Sheahbazzar 

Shethar 

Shethar  boznai 

Shibboleth 

Shicron 

ShiagBion 

Shihon 

Shihor  lifaoah 

Shilhi 

ShUoah 

Shiloh 


dumfgar 
thamfmori 
Bham-meu/ah  ^ 

WUmirwt"T€nif% 

dutjfftr 

ahor'nSf'im 
Bhoj/^jrar 

thcof'ron 

thathfa4 
ahcof'ihak 

tkaaffd 

di£fhah 

Oiefham 

ihdHO-nyah 

ahA'a-nm 

Oiefber 

Mb^nak 

ahA'yeuhd 

$hd^<Mtj^ah 

thefkem 

akd't-mifak 

fMUf 
OytHuh 

Mmak 

tHntmrOri'ah 

MhtmrOrryfah 

she'nur 

she-mjf'dgh 

ihtm'e^niik 

$hifwr 

sht'f 
tht'few'fan 

'rah 
$har^4n^0k 
Mrtah 
•hxfihak 

Bhefshan 
skeshrba^tar 
ihi'ihar 

ihefthar  ImhM^ 
Bhib'ho'klk 

BhyKTOfi 

ihy'hon 

aWhorUVnak 

alSl'hy 

ahy-wah 

alSflo 


Sbiloni 

Shilahah 

Shimea 

Shimeath* 

Shimei 

Shimeon 

Shimi 

Shimon 

Shimiath 

Shimri 

Shimahai 

Shinab 

Shinar 

Shiphi 

Shiphrah 

Sbiphtan 

Shiaha 

Shiahak 

Shitrai 

Shiza 

Shoe 

Shobab 

Shobach 

Shobal 

Shobai 

Shoco 

Shochob 

Shophach 

Shophan 

Shoehannkn 

Shua 

Shual 

Shubael 

Shulamite 

ShomathiteB 

Shunamite 

Shunem 

Shuni 

Shnpfaan 

Shuahan  edutfa 

Shuthelah 

Sia 

Siaha 

Sibbechai 

Sibboleth 

Sibraim 

Sichem 

Sidon 

Siffionoth 

Sihon 

Silaa 

Siloah 

Silvanua 

SiUa 

Simeon 

Simon 

Sinai 

Sinim 

Sinitea 

Sion 

Siphmoth 

Sippai 

Sirach 

Sirion 


ahe-lt/mf 
ahafahak 
ahmrtfah 


ahMtA 
akwwt'on 


cftttfi'ry 
ahmfahay 
ahy'nab 
amfnar 


'Urn 
duf'ahah 
d^ahak 
ahUfrof 
aia^xan 
awah 
aMhah 
ah&hak 
aho'hal 
ahfhhaj/i 
ahi/ko 
ahofhoh 

tkJfan 

aho-duuiftdm 

ahvfak 

ah^al 

aMbord 

ahuflamriit 

ahMfmaOi4te9 

aMnem 

ahuffw 

ahuffim 

ahu/ahan  efAdk 

ahufih€'4ah 

ay'ah 

ajhofhah 

mX/ha-kmf 

aQ/ho4^ 

aOhTcnfim 

ay'kem 

^don 

ae-gy'o-noih 

ay^hon 

Alaa 

aufo-ah 

ail-vaj/nua 

aiFlah 

aim'e-'On 

ay'nwn 

aynay 

aj^nim' 

atn'itea 

ar^on 

npfpmf 

ayrak 

atr'e-^m 


Sisera 

Sivan 

Smyrna 

Sochoh 

Sodi 

Sodom 


aiafe-T&k 
ai^van 
ameHnah 
a&ko 

aoaom 


Sc^onion 


Sophereth  964^tA 

00  f«K 


Sorek 
Soflthenea 


ai^i 


Stachya 

Stacte 

Stephi 

Stoicka 

Stiah 

Succoth  benoth  tukh/Al^wtA 

Suchathitea 

Sukkiima 

Suaa 

Suaanchites 

Suaannah 

Snai 

Sycamine 

Sychar 

Syene 

Synagogue 

Syndche 

Syracaae 

Syria 

Syrion 

Syrophi 


Taauac  •Hiz.oa 
Tabeal 
Taberoli 
lUiitha 
Tabor 
Tabrimon 
Tache 
TachmoBilB 
Tahan 
Tahapanea 
TahaphaneB 
Tahpeftea 
Tahrea 

Tahdmhoddd 
Talitha  eomi 
Tahnai 
Tamar 
Tammuz 
Tanach 
Tanhumctii 
Taphath 
Tappuah 
Tarah 
Taralah 
Tarea 
IWpelitea 
Tarahiah 
Tatnai 
Tebah 
ITebalUi 
Tebeth 
TehiiliiBk 
TekeL 
Tekoah 
Telabib 
Telah 
Tehdiim 
Telanar 
Telem 
Telhaiaa 
Telmelah 
Tema 


fi^Hi'iMfc  %iik 


fcq^fMik 


Ce%R 
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Teiuan 

TcmaDi 

Terah 

Teraphim 

Tereah 

Tertiiia 

TertuIluB 

Tetrarch 

Thaddeua 

Tbara 

Tbelaaser 

Theodotus 

TheophiluB 

Thermeletb 

Tbeasalonica 

Theudaa 

Thimnathah 

Tbyatira 

Tiberias 

Tiboi 

Tidal 

Tiglath  pilezer 

'mvah 

Tilon 

Timeua 

Timna 

Timnah 

Timnath  heres 

Timon 

Hmotheaa 

Tiphaah 

Tiraa 

TiratbiBM 

Tirbakah 

Tirbanah 

Tina 

TurahaKba 

Tishbice 

Titua 

Tizite 

Toah 

Tobiah 

Tobijah 

Tocben 

Toffarmah 

Tohew 

Toi 

Tola 

Tolad 

Topbel 

Topbet 

TracboDitia 

Trogy  Ilium 

TrophimuB 

Trypbena 

Tr^boaah 

Taidkenu 

Tubal  Cain 

Tycbicua 

TyraimuB 

Tyre 

l^rua 


te'man 

iemftp-wf 

kfrak 

Uf^a-fim 

te'resh 

Ur'the-ut 

ter-itdflus 

tetfrark 

thad-defuB 

ihafrah 

Ihe-lai'ser 

ther'tne4eth 

ihea-a4o^mf'kah 

ikufda$ 

tu-be'rt-ai 

iu/ny 

U/'dat 

Ug'Udk  pt4tfx/ar 

iddvah 

U-mefui 

Hmfnay 

Hmfnak 

Hm/naJQihe/rti 

ijfmon 

Hfftah 

ijfraa 

ff'raOiriUs 

hr-hmf'kak 

Hr-hc^nak 

bfHt-a 

Hahflnie 

t&ah 

Uhhyfak 

Uhh^jah 

t&km 

to-gar'mah 

U/mw 

t&i 

U/lak 

U/lad 

tofd 

u/fet 

tro-jU'U-UM 

try-fefnak 

nd'kt-nu 

tvfhalkain 

Hkfe-kui 

ty-ran'nut 

&fer 

bfrua 


U 


UCAI. 

Uel 
Ulai 

Ulam 


yei&kal 
yevafd 

yeu/kun 


Ulla 

Ummah 

Unni 

Upbanin 

Uphaz 

Urbane 

Uri 

Uriah 

Uriel 

Urim 

Utbai 

Uzai 

Uzal 

Uzzah 

Uzzen  aherah 

Uzzi 

Uzziah 

Uzziel 


Vajxbatha 

Vaniab 
Vaabni 
Vasbti 
Vopbai 


Zaaitaim 

Zaanan 
Zaanannim 
Zaavan 
Zabad 
Zabbai 
Zabdi 
Zabdiel 
Zabina 
Zaccai 
Zaccu 
Zachariah 
Zacber 
Zaccheus 
Zadok 
Zaham 
Zair 
Zalaph 
Zalmonah 
Zalmunnah 
Zamzummima 
Zanoah 
Zaphnath 
paaneah 
Zapbon 
Zarab 
Zareab 
Zared 
Zarepbath 
Zaretan 
Zaretb  ahahar 
Zartanah 
Zattbu 


td'lah 

umfmah 

tmfny 
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